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KALENDS 

KAL.KNBS  {Kalendae\  the  first  day  of 
e»ch  moBth  in  the  Roman  calendar.  The  Kale 
of  Fructaosua  (c  10)  orders  that  on  the  Hrst  of 
each  month  (per  capita  inensiuin),  the  abbats  of 
m  district  shall  meet  in  one  place,  and  earnestly 
eeiebrmt«  monthly  litanies,  and  implore  the  help 
oC  the  Lord  for  the  sonln  committed  to  their 
charge.  The  monks  of  Kulda  in  their  petition 
to  (%jur!«s  the  Great  (§  1,  Migne,  PatrologicL, 
cr.  419)  beg  that  they  may  be  allowed,  according 
to  the  custom  of  their  fathers,  to  hold  one  vigil 
aad  say  fifty  psalms  on  the  calends  of  each  month, 
t'St  their  brethren  departed  this  life.  This  was 
ia  addition  to  the  daily  commemoration.  (Mar- 
teaev  de  RU,  Mbnach,  I'l.  ziii.  1.)  For  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Kalends  of  January  in  particular,  see 
CxBCCitczszoir,  I.  394 ;  New  Ykjlr.  [C] 

KEITIN  (or  (X)EMGIN).  abbat  of  Glen-da- 
loch  fvalley  of  the  two  lakes],  in  the  county  of 
Wickiow  in  Ireland,  and  bishop  (ob.  circa  A.D. 
618).  He  is  commemorated  on  Jane  3  (Acta 
iiomt  iornm,  June,  vol.  i.  p.  303).  [R.  S.] 

KFTfJ/AC,  bishop  and  martyr  in  Ireland  (died 
early  in  the  7th  century,  A.D.),  commemorated 
^especially  at  Eiscreach,  in  Gal  way]  on  May  1. 
{Ada  Snietunm,  May,  vol  i.  p.  106.)    [R.  S.] 

KUNKLli,  boy-martyr  in  England  (ob.  a.d. 
819),  SOB  of  Kenulf,  king  of  Mercia,  commemo- 
rated on  July  17 ;  especially  at  Winchelcombe 
Abbey,  which  had  been  built  by  his  father.  In 
the  iyarvm  Breviary  are  three  lections  for  the 
dav  (add.  to  Usuard,  Ada  Stmcturum^  ^^^Jy  "^ol. 
vtl  p.  297).  [R.  S.] 

KENTTGERN,  bishop  of  Glasgow  (circa  a.d. 
560).  commemorated  on  Jan.  13.  Some  mar- 
tyTolotn«"  «l»o  P^e  Jolj  1»  **Itt  Scotia,  Trans- 
latio  Su  KeBtigemif  ep.  et  oonf."  The  reference, 
■.i^«rer,  is  quite  naknowiu  (Molanus,  Add,  to 
(Tsaanl ;  Aiia  Sanctorumj  Jan.  vol.  ii.  p.  97.) 

[R.S.] 
'   KESSOa  (or  HAGK£S80G%    bishop   of 
the  ptrovjaces  of  Leven  and  Boin  in  Scotland  (ob. 
AAK  560X  commefDorated  on  March   10. 

CHBvr.  AJTT. — yoL  II. 


EETB  OP  ST.  PETER 

(Breviarium  Aherdmense;  Acta  Samtonm^  Mar. 
vol.  ii.  p.  85.)  [R.  s.] 

KEYNA,  yirgin  recluse  of  Brecon  in  South 
Wales,  in  the  5th  or  6th  century.  From  her 
Keynsham  in  Somersetshire,  one  of  her  abodes, 
is  said  to  take  its  name ;  where  the  ammonites 
found  in  the  neighbouring  quarries  were  long 
attributed  to  her  miraculous  destruction  of  the 
serpents.  She  is  commemorated  on  Oct.  8.  {Acta 
Sanctorum^  March,  vol.  iv.  p.  275.)  [R   S.] 

KEYS  OF   ST.  PETER  (iw  Art).     The 
key  or  keys  appear  to  be  one  of  the  natural 
emblems  of  early  civilisation,  always  conveying 
the  idea  of  deputed  authority  and  power.     The 
abb^  Auber  {Syml>.li8me  Beligieux^  vol.  i.  p.  199) 
speaks  of  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  keys  in 
the  Scandinavian-Gothic  household.     He  further 
connects  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  xxii.  22,  "  I  will 
set  on  his  shoulder  the  key  pf  the  house  of  David," 
with  Rev.  iii.  7,  where  the  church   of  Phila- 
delphia is  said  to  be  in  possession  of  the  key  ot 
the  house  of  David,  and  gives  various  interpre- 
tations of  that  expression,  making  it  refer,  very 
properly  as  it  appears,  to  the  Lord*s  Incarnation 
OS  a  member  of  the  house  of  David  after  the 
flesh,  as  the   key  or  central  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel.     It  seems  unnecessary  to  follow  him  into 
the  further  meanings  of  the  keys  of  hell  in  the 
Apocalypse;   but  it  is  preferable  to  take  the 
symbol  in  its  obvious  meaning  of  deputed  power, 
committed  to  the  holder  by  a  higher  authority, 
as  the  Northern  or  Roman  husband  committed 
the  keys  of  his  house  to  the  custody  of  his  wife. 
(Smith,  DicT.  OF  Gr.  and  Rom.  Ant.  «.o.    Matri- 
monium ;  Festus,  s.  v.  Ciavis.)   "  The  bride  saluted 
her  husband  with  the  words  *  Ubi  tu  Caius  ego 
Caia,'  and  after  she  had  entered  the  house  with 
distaff  and  spindle,  she  was  placed  on  a  sheep- 
skin ;  and  there  the  keys  of  the  house  were  de- 
livered into  her  hands."     The  distaff,  spindle, 
and  sheepskin  will  remind  the  Christian  archaeo- 
logist of  their  frequent  appearance  on  the  saroo- 
phagi. 

The  delivery  of  the  keys  to  St.  Peter  oocuzs 
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hat;  and  he  ihsll  ihtit  aoil  none  ihall  open." 
Vith  a  limiiar  inteotioD  th«  Lord  Uinuelf  ii 
lid  {R.T,  iii.  7)  to  hare  the  -ktj  of  Urid," 
nd  again  (Rev.  i.  IS)  to  hara  "the  kef*  of  bell 

With  the  lame  dm  of  metaphor  oar  Lord  gira 
he  famDoi  proiiiii<«  to  St.  Peter,"]  will  give 
e  keji  of  the  kitig<loiii  of  heavrn  " 


roll  of  the  Qoepei  from  the  Lord')  hand,  with 
another  apostle.  Marligny  refen  to  Perret 
(ifol.  i.  pi.  Tii.)  for  a  remarkable  hnt  dubioiu 
freKO  of  the  catacomb  called  PlatoniV  where 
our  Urd  ii  eeeo  bnif  ieauiog  from  a  cloud,  with 
St.  Petti  oD  Ui>  right  and  St.  Paul  on  the  left, 
•nd  giTlog  the  kefl  to  the  former.  From 
bottarl  (i.  185)  we  give  a  woodcut  of  thie  lub- 
ject,  wbich  Biancbiai  regard)  m  of  great  an- 
tiqalt;  (note  in  Anait.  Vila  CMnn^  n.  18).  It 
furmi  part  of  the  b*a-re1i«f  roDod  >  tbm.  SL 
Peter  and  the  ke^a  appur  neit  to  onr  Lord  in 
the  chorch  of  St.  Cecilia,  in  a  moaaic  r«lored 
by  Pauhal  L,  aboat  820  (aampiai,  Yfl.  Mitn.  Ii. 
tab.  Iii.  160V 


St.  Peter  la  alu  r«pre«enl«d  with  the  keys  on 
■  ■arcophigai  at  Terona  (MaSei,  M^team  Veron. 
p.  481;  ArA.  SMtm.  vii.  22),  and  In  the  moaaic 
of  the  ^reat  nult  of  the  haiilica  of  St.  Peter, 
on  the  Via  Oitienda,  daUd  Ml  (ClaoipiDi,  V.  M. 
tab.  Ixviii.))  .1.0  in  that  of  S.  Maria  in  Coeme- 
din,  at  Rareana,  t.n.  55.1,  where  he  UKsa%  to  be 
preienting  them  before  the  throne  of  the  Lamb 
ItW.  it.  tab.  xiili.).  Uarliguy  mentions  a  Greek 
HS.  in  the  Vatican,  dnting  aa  far  back  ai  the 
emperor  JuMin  L,  where  St.  Peter  holds  three 
keys  on  a  largo  ring.  (Alemanni,  ife  Latenaiaia. 
pariaia.  tab.  Tii.  p.  55.  See  also  PerrM,  vol.  iii. 
pi.  ili.)  Alemanni  conilders  the  third  key  aa 
conrojing  authority  over  the  Empire  and  the 
temporal  power  in  genei'aL  [R.  St.  J,  T.] 

KEYS,  POWER  OP  THE.  The  meta- 
phor Implied  in  the  aymbolic  nse  of  the  word 
"  key  "  is  obviously  derived  fhim  the  fact  that 
he  who  haa  the  key  of  a  house  can  admit  or 
exclude  whom  he  will.     Thus  in  Isaiah  iiii.  SS, 

e  of 


il  belief  of  the  others  waa,  that  the 
addressed  to  St.  Peter  as  represeat- 
ile  church  (Van  Lspen,  di  i'entm: 
,  ,  1 J  0pp.  torn.  iv.  ed.  Colon.  1777), 
Cjrprian  (dt  Unit.  facL  c,  4)  identifiei  the  power 
given  to  St.  Peter  with  that  given  to  all  the 
apostles  after  the  Reinrrection ;  it  waa  given  in 
thelirstinstance(hetbinks)taon<maiitoiDdicHle 

and  he  proceeJs  to  insist  on  the  oneneaa  of  the 
epliOQpata.  This  power  he  geems  in  nuoiher 
place  {Epitt.  73,  7)  to  limit  to  the  remission  of 
sins  in  baptiim.  The  power  of  <■  binding  and 
loosing,"  and  of  potting  away  sins  by  the  healing 
method  or  treatment  (curatione  peccata  diiiiit- 
lendi),  is  eipressly  asaigoed  to  bishops  in  the 
treatise  De  Altatirib-ii  (c  1)  in  Crpriaa'a  works 
(vol.  U.  p.  93,  ed.  Hartel). 

Augustine  (c  Adueri.  Ifgit,  I.  IT)  hvs  ex- 
prewly  that  Christ  gave  the  keye  to  the  cKurch, 
and  that  St.  Peter  in  receiving  them  represented 
the  church.  So  also  In  commenting  on  St.  John 
(TVod.  50,  quoted  by  Gralian,  causa  S4,  qu.  I, 
c.  6),  ha  repe«ta  that  St.  Peter  in  receiving  the 
keys  ayrabolised  (significavil)  the  holy  chnrch  ; 
and  again  {Tract.  124)  he  says,  "the  chnrch 
which  is  founded  on  Christ  received  from  llim 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  in  the  peraun 
of  Peter,  that  Is  the  power  of  bluding  and  loosing 
sina."  Leo  the  Great  (Serai.  3  m  Anniv.  ni.j« 
AKUtnpt.  ioiStrm.  2  d^  Sal.  A/^ittl.  in  Oration, 


a   church   d 
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la  that  t 
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solutum,  nisi  quod  bcatua 


>  bishop 


{qu<.ted  by  Van 
Enpen,  u.  ».)  haa  noted,  in  the  primitive  church 
sinners  were  in  fact,  after  a  first  and  aecond 
admonition,  brought  before  the  whole  church  of 
the  place,  that  ia,  the  whole  body  of  Chriatiniu 
duly  convened,  and  there,  if  (bond  impenitent, 
eicommDuicated  with  the  assent  and  approLa. 
tioD  of  all  (1  Cor.  v.  4).  The  eridenn  of  Ter- 
tullian  CApai.  c  39)  and  Cypriaa  {Ejiiat.  30, 
c.  5;  .55,  c.  S ;  64,  c  1)  ihews  that  qneetiotu 
involving  the  recepltoa  or  eioommunicnUou  of 
a  member  of  the  chorch  were  not  decided  by  tb« 
bishop  alone,  but  by  the  bishop  with  the  aeastit 
of  tne  preibytert,  deacons,  and  faithful  laitf. 
And  although  in  after  time*  the  power  of  th* 
key)  came  to  be  OHrdaad  by  the  mlniatcra  of 
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the  chorcb  and  ecclesiastical  judges  without 
consaltiDg  the  chnrch,  yet  the  source  of  that 
power  remains  in  the  church,  so  that  It  has 
ilvafi  the  right  to  prescribe  the  conditions  on 
which  that  power  is  to  be  exercised.  It  is  on 
the  "*  power  of  the  keys  "  that  the  right  of  the 
eh  arch  to  exclude  offenders  from  its  pale,  and 
again  to  readmit  them  to  its  privileges  and 
graces,  to  prescribe  penanoe  and  grant  absolu- 
tjoo,  is  held  to  depend.  The  distinctions  between 
the  **  forum  internum,*'  or  penitential  jurisdic^ 
tion,  and  the  **  forum  externum,"  or  penal  juris- 
diction; and  between  the  **potestas  ordinis". 
aad  the  **  potestas  jurisdictionis,"  were  probably 
Bot  drawn  before  the  twelfth  century  (Morinus, 
ie  Sacram.  Foenii.  rl  25,  f  12);  with  these 
therefore  we  are  not  here  concerned.  [Ezoomcu- 
xicATioN,  Penitence.]  [C] 

KIABA  (or  CEAB,  CERA,  etc),  virgin 
(ob.  circa  A.D.  680  according  to  her  chronicler, 
thon^h  this  date  is  probably  too  lateX  comme- 
Dorated  at  Killchrea,  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  on 
Oct.  16.  There  is  also  another  commemoration, 
perhaps  of  a  translation,  on  Jan.  5  {Acta  Sofwto- 
mm,  Oct.  rol.  Tii.  p.  950).  [R.  S.] 

KIERAN  (CIABAN,  aKBAX,  etc.)  (1) 
hifhop  and  abbat  of  Saigir  in  Ossory,  in  Ireland 
(oh.  circa  A.D.  520X  oonunemorated  on  March  5. 
{Ada  Sanciortmij  March,  toI.  i.  p.  387.) 

(S)  Or  Queran,  abbat  of  Cluain-Mac-Nois,  in 
Westncath,  in  Ireland  (ob.  circa  a.d.  548),  to 
vhom  is  due  one  of  the  moat  famous  of  the 
Mooastic  Riiiea  of  Ireland.  He  is  commemorated 
m  Sept.  9.  (Mart.  Usmtrd,  **  In  Scotia,  Quenini 
ahfabtis:"  Acta  Samctorwny  Sept.  vol.  iii.  p.  370.) 

[R.  S.] 

KILIAN  (KYLLENA,  KILLENA,  KIL- 
UXUS,  CHIUANU8,  etc.),  the  apostle  of 
Thimngia  and  bishop  of  Wiirzburg,  in  the  latter 
pvt  of  the  7th  century,  commemorated  on 
JqIv  8  (Usuard,  Wandelbert,  Rabanus,  Notker). 
fhii  day  had  its  proper  office,  and  seems  to  have 
^  a  rigil  at  an  early  period  {Acta  Sanctorunij 
JqIt,  toL  ii.  p.  609).  [R.  S.] 

KIXDRED.    [Prohibited  Dborees.] 

KIKEBURGA  and  KINESWITHA,  rir- 
pB^  <Uoghten  of  Penda,  king  of  Mercia  (ob. 
AD.  655),  who,  with  their  kinswoman  Tibba, 
*R  eonmemorated  on  March  6,  or  according 
to  •oQe  martrrologies  on  March  5.  In  one  case, 
iKpante  eommemomtion  of  Kineswitha  is 
ttRjMi  to  Jan.  31  {Acta  Sanctorum,  March, 
TiL  L  p.  443).  [R.  S.] 

KDfEDUS  (KYNEDUS,  KINETHU8, 
^\  hermit  and  confessor  in  Gower,  in  South 
^^  in  the  6th  century  (ob.  circa  a.d.  529^ 
c^ownoratcd  on  August  1.  {Acta  Sanctorum, 
Aag.  Tol.  L  p.  68.)  [R.  S.] 

KlST.a  PRATEB  FOB.  Prayers  for  the 
'^pisf  Sorereign  were  introduced  into  the 
utorgY  at  a  very  early  date,  in  obedience  to  the 
ujuctioD  of  St.  Paul.  In  the  sonailled  Cle- 
■wtioe  Liturgy  we  read :  •*  Furthermore  we 
*«l>loR  Thee,  6  Loni,  on  behalf  of  the  King, 
^  those  in  high  sUtion  {iw  bw9p9xl%  ^'^  "'^ 
^  vmjr  Ac.  Tertulliao  writes  {ad  Sea- 
1^  c  2):  «« We  aaerifioe  for  the  safety  of  the 
^P«w;  but  to  our  God,  and  his,  but  in  the 
*>Mw  which  God  has  oomiiuuided,  in  simple 
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prayer."  So  Amobins  {Contra  Gentea,  \r. 
36),  in  a  passage  thought  to  refer  to  the  Dio* 
cletian  persecution:  ''Why  have  our  writings 
deserved  to  be  given  to  the  flames ;  our  meet- 
ings to  be  cruelly  broken  up,  in  wl^ich  prayer 
is  made  to  the  Supreme  God ;  peace  and  pardon 
asked  for  all  in  authority;  soldiers,  kings, 
friends,  enemies;  alike  for  those  who  are  still 
alive,  and  for  those  released  from  the  bonds 
of  the  flesh  ?  "  So  also  Cvril  of  Jerus.  {Catech. 
myst,  v.):  ''Then  after  that  spiritual  sacrifice 
is  completed  ....  we  beseech  God  for  the 
common  peace  of  the  churches,  for  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  world,  for  Icings,  for  soldiers,"  &c 
Many  other  patristic  references  to  the  practice 
might  be  adduced.*  St.  Athanasins  {ApoL  ad 
Con$ta».)  states  that  prayer  was  made  in  the 
liturgv  for  the  heretical  emperor  Constantius; 
and  Theophylact,  on  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2,  observes 
that  the  minds  of  Christians  would  probably  be 
disturbed  if  ordered  to  pray  for  unbelieving 
kings  at  the  time  of  the  Holy  Mysteries,  and 
that  St.  Paul  on  this  account  gave  as  the  motive 
for  the  command,  and  the  inducement  to  obey 
it,  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life. 

In  accordance  with  these  passages  the  name 
of  the  reigning  sovereign  was  inserted  in  the 
Diptychs  which  were  nad  in  the  liturgy,  and 
was  so  continued  from  the  time  of  Leo  the  Great 
till  the  twelfth  century. 

The  Liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom  contains  the 
following  prayer  in  the  canon  {arapopd) ;  after 
the  commenroration  of  the  saints,  and  prayers 
for  the  orthodox  bishop  and  clergy,  the  church 
and  the  "  religious,"  •  follows : — **  Moreover  we 
offer  unto  Thee  this  reasonable  service  ....  on 
behalf  of  our  most  faithful  and  Christ-loving 
kings,  and  all  their  court  [lit.  palace,  va\drtop] 
and  array.  Grant  them,  O  Lord,  a  peaceful 
reign,  that  in  their  tranquillity  we  too  may 
lead  a  calm  and  quiet  life  in  all  righteous- 
ness and  holiness."  The  Liturgy  of  St.  Basil, 
in  the  corresponding  place,  contains  the  prayer : 
"Remember,  O  Lord,  our  most  religious  and 
faithful  kings,  whom  Thou  hast  ordained  to 
have  rule  upon  earth.  Invest  them  [lit.  crown, 
ffrti^vtairoy]  with  the  armour  of  truth,  with 
the  armour  of  Thy  blessing :  shelter  their  head 
in  the  day  of  battle :  strengthen  their  arm  : 
exalt  their  right  hand :  confirm  their  kingdom : 
subdue  to  them  all  barbarian  nations,  who  wish 
for  war:  grant  to  them  a  deep  peace  which 
shall  not  be  taken  away :  speak  to  their  hearts 
good  things  concerning  Thy  Church  and  all  Thy 
people,  that  in  their  tranquillity  we  may  lead 
a  calm  and  quiet  life  in  all  righteousness 
aad  holiness.  Remember,  O  Lord,  all  rulers  and 
authorities,  and  our  brethren  who  are  in  the 
palace,^  and  all  the  army." 

Both  the  Liturgies  of  St.  Chrysostom  and  St. 
Basil  contain  also  the  following  prayer,  imme- 
'diately  after  that  for  the  bishop  and  clergy,  in 
the  ^Ipniyixd  [see  LiTAinr]  at  the  beginning 
of  the  service,  which  are  the  same  for  both 
liturgies:  "For our  most  religious  anddiTinely- 

•  «.g.  IMon.  Alex,  (apod  Kutth.  Bitt,  vii.  11);  SL 
Aug.  {Ep.  59,  ad  Paulin.);  TcrtnUisn  {ApoL  30,  31); 
St.  Ambrooe  (ds  Socr.  It.  c  4),  ko, 

^  hf  T^  «aAar£y  We  shouM  say,  **wbo  ate  about 
court,"  or  **  who  are  members  of  the  hotuehold,"  but  the 
expressions  are  somewhat  too  ikmiUar  to  form  part  of  a 
Pfayer. 
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protected  kings,  for  all  their  court  (fraXdrtow) 
and  army,  let  ju  beseech  the  Lord, 

**  R.  K  jrie  Eleison. 

^  For  his  help  to  them  in  war,  and  that  He 
will  put  under  their  feet  every  enemy  and  foe, 
let  us  beseech 'the  Lord, 

**  R.  Kyrie  Eleison.*^ 

The  Roman  canon  contains,  near  the  beginning : 
'*  Imprimis,  quse  tibi  offerimus  pro  ecclesia  tua 
Sancta  Catholica  ....  una  cum  famulo  tno 
Papa  nofttro  N.,  et  Antistite  nostro  N.,  et  JUgt 
nostra  N.,  et  omnibus  orthodozis,"  Uc, 

There  are  also  votire  masses,  pro  imperaiore 
and  pro  rege. 

The  following  prayer  is  found  in  Roman 
missals  from  an  early  date.*  It  is  one  of  a 
series  of  intercessory  prayers  said  on  Good 
Friday,  after  the  reading  of  the  Passion  accord- 
ing to  St.  John,  headed  successively :  **  Pro  pace 
ecclesiae,"  **  Pro  Papa,"  **  Pro  universis  gradibus 
ecclesiae,"  **  Pro  Imperatore,"  &c.,  and  each  in- 
troduced with  its  own  preface  of  **  Oremus,*'  6c. 
That  for  the  emperor  is  m  follows : — 

'^Oi-emns  et  pro  christianissimo  Imperatore 
nostro  i^.,  at  Deus  et  Dominus  noster  subditas 
illi  fiiciat  omnes  barbaras  nationea  ad  no»tram 
per])etuam  paoem. 

**  Oremus,  Fiectamua  genua.  LevaU,  Om- 
nipotens  sempiterne  Deus,  in  cujus  mann  sunt 
omnium  potestates  et  omnium  jura  regnorum, 
respice  ad  Romanum  benignus  imperium;  ut 
gentes,  quae  in  sua  feritate  confidunt  potentiae 
tuae  dextera  comprimantur.  Per  iNnninam. 
Amen." 

The  Ambrosian  canon  has  nearly  the  same 
words  as  the  Roman:  **nna  cum  iamnlo  et 
saoerdote  tuo  Papa  nostro  /ff.,*  et  Pontifioe 
nostro  ///.  et  famulo  tuo  lU.  Imperatore,  sed  et 
omnibus  orthodozis,"  &c.;  and  the  two  missal 
Litanies  said  on  the  Sundays  in  Lent,  each  con- 
tained a  similar  prayer:  ^*Pro  fiimulo  tuo  /li. 
Imperatore,  et  fiunuli  tui  lil.  Imperatrice,  et 
omni  ezercitu  eorum.  R.  Kyrie  Eleison." 

[Litany  used  on  first,  third,  and  fifth  Sundays 
in  Lent.] 

The  litany  used  on  the  alternate  Snndays  has 
an  almost  identical  clause. 

The  Mozarabic  Liturgy,  in  which  the  eucha- 
ristic  intercession  is  short,  contains,  in  its  present 
form,'  no  special  prayer  for  the  king. 

Prayers  for  the  king,  howerer,  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  Liturgy,  but  are  found 
under  varied  forms  scattered  throughout  the 
o£5ces  of  the  church. 

Thus  in  those  of  the  Greek  Church  the  inter- 
cessions {^Ipniyutd)  at  the  end  of  the  daily  midp 
night  oliice  contain  the  clause,  **  Let  us  pray 
for  our  most  religious  and  divinely- 
protected  kings, 

**  R,  Eyrie  Eleison. 

**  For  the  prosperity  and  th«  efficiency  of  the 
Christ-loving  army, 

«<  R.  Eyrie  Eleison." 

Also  at  the  end  of  Vespers  is  a  prayer  headed 
by  the  rubric,  **And  we  confirm  tne  kings,  say- 

«  This  clause  is  omitted  in  some  modem  editions  of 
8t  Chrysostom's  liturgy. 

<  It  U  in  the  collection  of  lituigles  bj  PsmeUns. 

•  Mentioning  his  name.  See  Mteard  on  Qreg.  Sacram, 
note  W,  p.  672. 

f  The  Mosarabio  caaon  bean  rigns  of  having  been  i*> 
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ing"  (jco)  hf^9ts  irr€p4ovfitp  robs  BatriX^ts  X^ 
yoyrts),  which  begins  thus :  **  0  King  of  heayen, 
confirm  our  faithful  kings,  establish  the  faith, 
calm  the  nation*,  give  peace  to  the  world,** 
kc  The  Ewihohgy  again  contains  a  long 
prayer  ^  for  the  king  and  his  army,"  to  be 
used  in  time  of  war  and  threatenings  of  war. 

In  the  Latin  Church  we  may  refer  to  the 
ordinary  form  of  Litany  said  accoi'ding  to 
Roman  use  on  Fridays  in  Lent,  St.  Mark's  Dav, 
and  the  Rogation  Days,  which  contains  the 
petition,  **  (Jt  regibus  et  principibus  Christianis 
pacem  et  veram  concordiam  [atque  victoriam 
Sarwin^  donare  digneris, 

"  Te  rogamus  audi  nos." 
And  also  to  the  rerae  <*  Domine  salvum  fac  regem, 
R.  Et  ezaudi  nos  in  die  qua  invocarerimus  te,** 
which  enters  into  the  precea  of  Lauds  and 
Vespers  according  to  the  Roman  Breviary,  and 
into  those  of  Prime  according  to  the  Ambrosian. 

[H.  J.  H.] 

Prayer  was  also  made  for  kings  in  the  daily 
hour-offices.  Thus  the  Council  of  Cloresho, 
A.D.  747  (c.  15,  d!s  Septem  Canonidt  HorU\ 
desires  the  clergy,  secular  and  monastic,  in 
saying  the  ordinary  offices,  not  to  neglect  to 
pray  for  kings  and  for  the  safety  of  the  Christian 
church  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Count?iis,  iii.  367); 
and  the  monks  of  Fulda  in  their  petition  to 
Charles  the  Great  (c.  i.  Migne,  Patrol,  cv.  419), 
pray  the  emperor,  in  the  first  place,  that  they 
may  be  permitted  to  continue  their  daily  prayer 
for  him  and  his  children,  and  all  Christian  jieople, 
which  they  said  after  the  Capitulum.  [C.] 

KINGS,  THE  THBEE.  [Epiphany,  I. 
620.] 

KISS— <Kl88  OF  PlAOB  (jkrwoffiUs^  ^vii^i 

osculum  paciSj  pax,  salutaUo). 

The  kiss,  the  instinctive  token  of  amity  and 
affection,  from  the  earliest  time  found  a  place  in 
the  life  and  the  worship  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  symbol  of  peace  and  love  could  nowhere 
find  a  more  appropriate  home,  in  its  highest  and 
purest  idea,  than  in  the  religion  of  peace  and 
love.  As  a  form  of  Christian  grnetiDg,  indi- 
cating the  inner  communion  of  spirit,  **  a  holy 
kiss  "  is  four  times  enjoined  by  St.  Paul  at  the 
close  of  his  Epistles  (Rom.  xri,  16 ;  1  Cor.  zvi. 
20;  2  Cor.  ziii.  12;  1  These,  v.  26);  and  "n 
kiss  of  charity  "  (or  **  of  love ")  once  by  St. 
Peter  (1  Pet.  v.  14).  No  limitation  is  ezpressed 
or  implied.  The  Christians  were  simply  bidden 
thus  to  **  greet  one  another."  Nor  is  there  any 
doubt  that  the  primitive  nsage  was  for'  th« 
'*  holy  kiss  "  to  be  given  promiscuously,  without 
any  restriction  as  to  sezes  or  ranks,  among  those 
who  were  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus ;  who  thus,  in  St. 
Augustine's  words,  **  in  token  of  Catholic  unity, 
when  about  to  communicate  in  the  church,  de- 
monstrated their  inward  peace  by  the  outward 
kiss"  (do  AmiciL  c.  tI).  In  the  frequent 
allusions  to  the  kiss  of  peace  which  occur  in  the 
early  Christian  worship,  there  is  no  reference  to 
any  restriction,  while  the  cautions  and  admoni- 
tions we  meet  with  aa  to  its  profanation  nnd 
abuse  plainly  indicate  the  indiscriminate  cha* 
racter  of  the  salutation.  A  primitive  extra* 
canonical  scripture,  quoted  by  Athenagoras,  ▲.d. 
177  {LegoL  pro  C%m<um.  §32),  shews  that  the 
kiss  was  sometimes  given  a  second  time,  in 
certain  cases,  for  the  gntifioation  of  appetite^ 
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adding,  "  therefore  the  kiss,  or  rather  the  salti- 
Mtion,  shoald  be  giren  with  the  greatest  care, 
since,  if  there  be  mixed  with  it  the  ieaat  defiie- 
ment  of  thought,  it  excludes  as  fi*om  eternal 
life."  Clement  of  Alexandria  also  condemns  **  the 
shameless  use  of  the  kiss  which  ought  to  be 
mjstic,"  with  which  certain  persons  ^made  the 
churches  resound,  occasioning  foul  suspicions 
and  eni  reports"  {Paedagog.  lib.  iii.  c  11). 
Crimen,  too,  commenting  on  Rom.  xvi.  16,  after 
stating  that  this  and  similar  passages  had  given 
rise  to  the  custom  among  the  churches,  for 
Qiristians  after  prayer  to  receive  one  another 
with  a  kiss,  goes  on  to  say  that  this  kiss  should 
be  *'holy,  ije,  chaste  and  sincere;  not  like  the 
kiss  of  Judas,  but  expreasive  of  peace  and  sim- 
plicity unfeigned"  (m  Boman,  lib.  x.  §  33). 
Tertullian  speaks  of  the  reluctance  likely 
to  be  felt  by  a  heathen  husband  that  his 
wife  should  "meet  any  one  o£  the  brethren 
to  exchange  a  kiss,"  **alicui  fratrum  ad 
sscnlnm  oonvenire  "  (fld  Uxor,  lib.  iL  c  4).  The 
calumnious  charges  against  the  Christiana  to 
vhich  this  custom-  gare  rise,  joined  to  the 
real  peril  of  it,  especially  when  false  brethren 
began  to  creep  into  the  Church,  led  to  the  abro- 
gation of  the  promiscuous  salutation,  and  its 
restriction  to  persons  of  the  same  sex.  The 
Apoitoiical  Constitutions  supply  the  earliest  ex- 
ample of  this  distmction :  "  Let  the  deacon  say 
to  all,  *  Salute  ye  one  another  with  the  holy 
kiss ;'  and  let  the  clergy  salute  the  bishop,  the 
men  of  the  laity  salute  the  men,  the  women  the 
vomen  "  {dmsL  AposM.  lib.  TiiL  §  2).  We  find 
the  same  less  distinctly  stated  in  the  19th  canon 
of  the  council  of  Laodicea  (a.d.  371):  '*  After 
the  presbyters  have  given  the  peace  to  the 
bishop,  then  the  laymen  are  to  give  the  peace 
to  one  another"  (Labbe,  Condi.  L  1500).  An 
early  Oriental  canon  given  by  Renaudot  {LUurg. 
Orient.  Collect,  vol.  i.  p.  222)  from  the  collection 
of  canons  by  Ebdnassalns  (c.  xii.X  lays  down 
the  same  rule:  ''The  men  shall  kiss  one  another, 
hot  the  women  shall  kisa  other  women;  nor 
ihall  men  give  the  kiss  to  them."  It  also  pre- 
vailed in  the  Western  Church.  An  Ordo  Ro- 
siTRiii,  probably  anterior  to  the  9th  ueutury, 
ordains  that  the  '*  archdeaocms  should  give  the 
peace  to  the  bishop  first ;  then  the  rest  in  order ; 
sod  the  people,  the  men  and  women  separately  " 
(Montori,  tom.  ii.  p.  49).  Amalarius,  when 
speaking  of  the  dangers  and  inconveniences 
which  led  to  this  limitation,  remarks  that  if  the 
men  are  distinguished  from  the  women  in  their 
place  in  church,  much  more  should  they  be  in 
the  reception  of  the  kiss  (cfe  Eod,  Offic,  lib.  iiL 
C32). 

This  primitive  custom  seems  to  have  been 
maintained  in  the  Western  Church  till  after 
the  l.^th  century.  We  find  from  the  acts  of 
the  Council  of  Frankfort,  a.d.  794  (c.  50), 
tad  those  of  the  Council  of  Mentz,  a.d.  813 
(e.  44X  that  it  was  practised  in  the  8th 
tad  9th  centuries.  Cardinal  Bona  says  that 
it  is  mentioned  as  still  in  use  by  Innocent  111. 
(A.D.  1198-1216)  in  his  Maat,  Miss,  (lib.  vi. 
c.  by.  But  not  long  afiei wards  we  first  read  of 
the  introduction  of  a  mechanical  substitute  for 
the  actual  kiss,  in  the  shape  of  a  small  wooden 
tablet,  or  pUte  of  metal,  bearing  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Crucifixion  ( Oacti/'«tori«/n,  deuS'ttla- 
Urium,  pax).     This,  after  having  been  kissed 


by  the  priest  and  deacon,  was  handed  by  the 
latter  to  the  communicants,  who,  by  all  k.ssing 
it,  were  held  to  express  their  mutual  l«ve  in 
Christ.  This  departure  from  primitive  usage, 
in  deference  to  the  growing  corruption,  is  attri- 
buted to  the  Franciscans  by  Bona  (Ber.  Liturg, 
lib.  ii.  e.  xvi.  §  7).  The  earliest  notice  of  these 
instruments  is  in  the  records  of  English  councils 
of  the  13th  century  (Scudamore's  Notit.  Euchti- 
risL  p.  438).  The  rite  of  the  holy  kiss  has  not 
entirely  ceased  in  the  Greek  Church.  In  the 
Armenian  Church  the  people  simply  bow  to  one 
another ;  but  in  the  strictly  Oriental  churches, 
of  whatever  language,  the  kiss  is  observed  with- 
out any  diflerence  (Kenaudot,  Lit.  Ortent.  vol.  ii. 
p.  76). 

The  holy  kiss  originally  formed  an  element  of 
every  act  of  Christian  worship.  No  sacrament 
or  sacramental  function  was  deemed  complete  in 
its  absence.  To  quote  the  words  of  Bona,  **  Os" 
culum  non  solius  communionis,  sed  et  omnium 
£cclesiasfticarum  functionum  signaculum  et  si- 
gillum,  quod  in  omnibus  Sacramentts  adhiberi 
solebat"  {Ber.  Liturg.  lib.  ii.  c.  xvi.  §  7).  Even 
common  prayer  without  the  kiss  was  considei'ed 
to  lack  something  essential  to  its  true  character 
Tertullian  calls  it  ^*  signaculum  orationis,"  **  the 
seal  of  prayer,"  and  asks  **  what  prayer  is  com- 
plete f^om  which  the  holy  kiss  is  divorced  ?  what 
kind  of  sacriHce  is  that  from  which  men  depart 
without  the  peace  ?"  (Tert.  de  Orat.  e.  1^. 

(a.)  Kiss  of  Peace  <xt  the  Holy  Comniunion.^^ 
The  Holy  Eucharist  is  the  Christian  rite  with 
which  the  Kiss  of  Peace  was  most  es&entially 
connected,  and  in  which  it  was  preserved 
the  longest.  It  is  found  in  all  primitive  liturgies, 
and  is  mentioned  or  referred  to  by  the  earliest 
writers  who  describe  the  administration  of  th^ 
Lord's  Supper.  The  primitive  place  of  the  holy 
kiss  is  that  which  it  still  maintains  in  the 
Oriental  Church,  between  the  dismissal  of  the  non- 
communicants  and  the  Oblation.  The  earliest 
author  who  mentions  it,  Justin  Martyr,  thus 
writes :  "  When  we  have  ceased  from  prayer,  we 
salute  one  another  with  a  kiss.  There  is  then 
brought  to  the  president  bread  and  a  cup  of 
wine,**  &c.  (Apolog.  i.  c.  65.)  St.  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem places  it  between  the  washing  of  the 
celebrant's  hands  and  the  Sursum  corda.  "  Then 
the  deacon  cries  aloud,  *  Receive  ye  one  another ; 
and  let  us  kiss  one  another.'  ....  This  kiss  is 
the  sign  that  our  souls  are  mingled  together, 
and  have  banished  all  remembrance  of  wrongs  " 
(cf.  Matt.  V.  23),  (Cit.  Lect.  xxiii.,  A/i/st.  v. 
$3).  In  the  same  way  the  19th  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Laodicea,  already  referred  to,  places 
*«  the  Peace  "  before  the  holy  oblation ;  and  St. 
Chrysostom,  ''when  the  gift  is  about  to  be 
ofiered"  (de  Comptmct.  Cordis^  lib.  i.  c.  3);  and 
the  Pseudo-Dionysiu»,  at  the  time  of  the  obla* 
tion  of  the  bread  and  wine  {de  Eccl.  Hierarch. 
c  3).  St.  Chrysostom,  in  another  passage,  after 
describing  the  exclusion  {torn  the  holy  precincts 
of  those  who  were  unable  to  partake  of  the  holy 
table,  writes :  '*  When  it  behoveth  to  give  and 
receive  peace,  we  all  alike  salute  each  other,** 
and  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  celebration  of 
the  '*  most  awful  mysteries  "  (Horn,  xviii.  in  2 
Cor.  viii.  24,  §3). 

The  Apostolidd  Constitutions  also  introduce 
the  Holy  Kiss  after  the  two  prayers  for  tha 
faithful  before  the  Oblation  (lib.  viii.  c.  11).  The 
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primitife  liturgies  are  likewise  ananimous  in 
assigning  to  the  iciss  the  same  position  in  the 
Encharistic  ritual,  in  that  of  Si.  James  it 
comes  just  before  the  Sursum  oorda  and  the 
Veredigntm,  itc.  (Renandot,  vol.  ii.  p.  30);  in 
that  of  St.  Marie  it  follows  the  Great  Entrance, 
and  immediately  precedes  the  creed  and  the 
oblation  of  the  people  (ib.  vol.  i.  p.  143);  in 
those  of  St.  Basil  and  St.  Cyril  it  also  ooctin 
before  the  Anaphora  {ib.  pp.  12,  39),  and  occu- 
pies the  same  place  in  that  of  St.  Chrysostom 
(»6.  vol.  ii.  p.  243).  In  all  it  is  intro<.luced  by  a 
prayer  asking  for  the  gift  of  peace  and  unfeigned 
love,  undefiled  by  hypocrisy  or  deceit  (CotUctio 

ad  Pacem,  £&x^  '''^'  <<p4>^0<  '^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^ 
found  in  all  Oriental  (as  distinguiohed  from 
Greek)  liturgies,  and  always  follows  the  depar- 
ture of  the  non-communicants,  and  precedes  the 
Anaphora  and  Preface  (Renandot,  vol.  ii.  pp.  30, 
76,  134,  &C.).  It  is  introduced  by  three  prayers 
(cf.  ConciL  Laod.  can.  19),  that  of  the  Veil,  that 
of  the  Kiss,  and  another  of  Preparation,  but  in 
uncertain  order  (Scudamore,  Not.  Euoh.  p.  435). 

When  we  turn  from  the  Eastern  to  the 
Western  church  we  find  the  Kiss  of  Peace 
generally  occupying  a  different  position  in  the 
£ucharu»tic  rite.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that 
in  primitive  times  the  usage  of  the  Occidental 
was  different  from  that  of  the  Oriental  church 
on  this  point.  Indeed,  in  the  earliest  liturgies 
of  the  Spanish  and  Galilean  churches,  as  well  as 
in  the  most  ancient  forms  of  the  Ambrosian  rite, 
the  Holy  Kiss  occupies  its  primitive  position 
between  the  dismissal  of  the  catechumens  and 
th«>  Preface.  In  the  Mozarabic  liturgy  the 
collect  of  peace  follows  the  prayer  and  com- 
memoration of  the  living  and  the  dead.  The 
priest  then  says,  ^  Make  the  peace  as  ye  stand," 
and  proceeds  to  give  the  kiss  to  the  deacon,  or 
acolythe,  who  gives  it  to  the  people  while  the 
choir  chant  *'My  peace  I  give  unto  you"  &c 
(Martene,  de  Ant.  EccL  Rit.  lib.  i.  c.  4,  art.- 12 ; 
Ord.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  461 ;  Isidor.  Mispal.  de  EocL 
Off.  lib.  i.  c.  15).  The  Galilean  use  was  similar. 
A  Gothic  missal  printed  by  Muratori  {Lit.  Horn. 
Vet.  voL  ii.  col.  517,  s.  q.)  gives  the  Coitectio  ad 
Facenij  with  petitions  referring  to  the  Kiss,  im- 
mediately before  the  Preface,  after  the  recita- 
tion of  the  diptychs  and  the  collect  pott  nomina 
(cf.  Martene,  u.  s.  Ord.  i.  p.  454).  Its  position  is 
the  same  in  the  MisBale  Gallioanum  Vetus 
(Muratori,  u.s.  col.  698,  s.q.),  and  the  Slucro- 
mentariwn  GalUcanum  (ib.  col.  776  ff.X  (cf. 
Bona,  Her.  Liturg.  lib.  i.  c.  12,  p.  369  ff.). 
The  position  of  the  kiss  is  also  indicated  by  the 
mention  of  it  by  Germanus  (bishop  of  Paris  in 
the  6th  century),  immediately  before  the  Pre- 
face {Expo.iit.  de  ifissa,  apud  Martene,  Thcaaur. 
Anecdot.  vol.  v.  p.  95).  But  in  the  churches  of 
Africa  and  Rome  from  the  5th  century,  when 
the  earliest  notices  of  it  occur,  onwards  to  the 
time  of  its  virtual  abrogation,  it  stands  at  a 
later  period  in  the  service,  after  the  consecra- 
tion, and  immediately  before  the  communion. 
Thus  in  a  sermon  included  among  those  of  St. 
Augustine,  but  more  truly  ascribed  to  Caesarius 
of  Aries,  we  read :  '*  When  the  consecration  is 
completed,  we  say  the  Lord's  Prayer.  After 
that,  Pax  vobiscum  is  said,  and  Christians  kiss 
one  another  with  the  Kiss  which  is  the  sign  of 
peace."  (Aug.  Homil.  de  Diverais,  Ixxxiii.) 

The  reference  to  the  kiss  in  the  undisputed 


works  of  St.  August  in  (e.  g.  Contra  Uteras  Petu 
/umi,  lib.  ii.  c.  23 ;  Homil.  Vl.  tn  Jo^mn.  §  4)  do  not 
define  its  place  in  the  ritual.  From  the  letter 
to  Decentius,  bishop  of  Eugubium,  ascribed  to 
pope  Innocent  I.,  A.i>.  416,  **bnt  certainly  of 
later  date  "  (Scudamoi-e,  Not.  Eueh.  p.  437),  we 
find  that  the  Peace  was  given  in  some  of  the 
I«atin  churches  previously  to  the  consecration. 
Whether  in  the  injunction  that  it  should  be 
given  after  the  completion  of  the  mysteries, 
that  the  laity  might  thus  signify  their  assent 
to  all  that  had  been  done,  the  writer  was  in- 
troducing a  novelty,  or  reasserting  the  primitive 
Latin  use,  is  warmly  contested  between  Basnage 
{AnnaL  Eocl.  Polit.  anno  56)  and  Sala  (iii.  352). 
Bona  refutes  the  groundless  assertion  that  the 
use  of  the  Molv  Kiss  was  first  introduced  into  the 
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Roman  liturgy  by  Innocent  I.,  ^  Non  enim  insti- 
tuit,  sed  abusum  emendavit "  {Rer,  Liturg.  lib. 
ii.  c.  xvi.  §  6).    The  impugned  custom  must  pro- 
bably have  been  the  remnant  of  an  earlier  rule. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  date  of  the  change 
of  the  position  of  the  Kiss,  in  which  respect  they 
differed  from  all  the  other  liturgies  of  the  East 
and  West,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  liturgies  ot 
Milan,  Rome,  and  Africa,  the  Salutation  of  Peace 
followed  instead  of  preceding  the  consecration. 
On  the  conclusion  of  the  canon,  the  bread  being 
broken,  and  divided   for  distribution,  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer  recited,  the  clergy  and  people  in- 
terchanged the  Kiss  of  Peace,  and  all  communi- 
cated.    In   the  sacramentary  of  Gregory,   tha 
salutation  follows  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  pre- 
cedes the  Agnus  Dei  (Muratori,  Liturg.  Mom, 
VetuBy  vol.  ii.  p.  6).    The  Ordo  JRomanus,  earlier 
than  the  ninth  century,  given  by  Muratori  (i6.  - 
col.  984,  §  18^  places  it  at  the  end  of  the  canon 
wh'le  the  host  is  being  put  into  the  chalice.  "  The 
a.         aeon  gives  the  peace  to  the  bishop  first, 
then  to  the  rest  **  [of  the  ministeiii]  '*  in  order, 
and  to  the  people  **  (§  18).     In  the  second  Orc/o, 
not  much  later,   there  is  a  slight  variation  in 
the  rubric :  **  the  rest  [give  the  peace]  in  order ; 
and   the  people,  men  and  women,  E^eparately  " 
(•6.  col.  1027,  §  12).     In  the  liturgy  of  MiUn, 
the  Peace  is  bidden  by  the  deacon  before  the 
priest  communicates,  in  the  words,  "Offer  the 
Peace  to  one  another,"  to  which  the  people  re- 
spond, ^*  Thanks  be  to  God."     The  priest  then 
.  says  a  secret  prayer  for  the  peace  of  the  church, 
based  on  John  xiv.  27,  or,  as  an  alternative, 
utters  aloud,  **  Peace  in  heaven,  peace  on  eai-th, 
peace  among  all  people,  peace  to  the  priests  ot 
the  church  of  God.    The  peace  of  Christ  and  the 
Church  remain  with  us  for  ever."  Then,  accord- 
ing to  the  MS.  printed  in  the  revision  of  St, 
Charles  Borromeo,  a.d.  1560,  he  gives  the  peace 
with  the  formula,  "  Hold  the  bond  of  love  and 
peace  [habete  vincultim  instead  of  the  more  usual 
oaculum"],  that  ye  may  be  meet  for  the  sacro- 
sanct mysteries  of  God  "  (Martene,  de  Ant.  Koci, 
Rit.  vol.  i.  p.  478 ;  lib.  I.  c  iv.  art.  12,  Ord.  3  ; 
Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  II.  c.  xvi:  §  6,  p.  584).  This 
formula  occurs  also  in  the  liturgies  of  York  and 
Bangor,  and  may  have  been  borrowed  by  Augus- 
tine  from  the   older  Gallican   liturgies.      The 
mention  of  the  Kiss  in  the  account  of  the  £n-> 
charist  celebrated  during  a  tempe«t  at  sea   by 
Maximian,  bishop  of  Syracuse — **  they  gave  one 
another  the  kiss;  they  received  the  Body  and 
the  Blood   of  the   Redeemer"  (Gregor.  Ma^. 
Dial,  lib.  iii.  c  36) — also  shews   that  at  that 
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time  it  came  immediately  before  communioo. 
la  the  modern  Roman  litai*g7  the  Pax  v^tbis-um 
stands  in  the  same  place,  between  the  Lord's 
Player  and  the  Agnus  Dei, 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  eacharistie  rite  it 
was  customarj  for  the  bishop  to  give  the  Kiss 
to  the  laity  who  had  received  it  from  him.  On 
this  cttstom  see  the  notes  of  Valesius  (m  Cornel, 
Epist.  IX.  ad  Fc^.),  in  which  he  refers  to 
Jerome  (  EpUt.  Ixii. )  and  Pauiua  Diaconus  (de 
ViL  Pair,  EmeHtens.  o.  vii.). 

Before  leaving  this  pnrt  of  the  subject,  it  may 
b«  mentioned  that  Tertnllian  informs  ns  {de 
Orat.  c  18)  that  certain  persons  in  his  day  ob- 
jected to  giving  or  receiving  the  Holy  Kiss  in 
public  on  a  foat-day,  **8ubtrabant  osculum 
pacis."  This  custom  he  strongly  reprehends, 
Bot  only  because  the  kiss  was  the  '*seal  of 
prayer,"  which  was  incomplete  without  it,  but 
because  such  an  omission  of  the  accustomed 
rite  proclaimed  the  act  of  £uting  in  violation  of 
our  Lord'a  injunction  (Matt.  vi.  17,  18).  The 
lame  objection  did  not  hold  against  the  received 
custom  of  omitting  the  kiss  on  Good  Friday, 
**die  Paschae .  .  .  merito  deponimus  oaculum," 
because  that  was  an  universally  acknow- 
Ifdged  fast-day.  An  illustration  of  this  omis- 
sion mav  be  derived  from  the  remark  of  Pro- 
copitts  {Hist.  Aroan,  c  9X  that  Justinian 
and  Theodora  began  their  reign  with  an  evil 
omen,  commencing  it  on  Good  Friday,  a  day 
when  it  was  unlawful  to  g^ve  the  salutation. 
The  kiss  was  also  omitted  on  Easter  Eve,  but 
wu  given  on  all  other  stated  fasts  (Muratori,  m 
TerinlL  he.  cU,},  (Augnsti,  Handbuch  der  christ. 
Arch,  vol.  ii.  p.  718,  s.q.;  Bona,  Rer.  LUwy. 
lib.  11.  c.  zvL  $6-7;  Bingham,  Orig.  Eocl.  bk. 
XV.  c  iiL  $  3 ;  Binterim,  DenkwUrdigheitenj  vol. 
iv.  part  iii.  p.  485,  a.  q.;  Goar,  EucHolog.  p.  134; 
Martene,  de  Ant.  Bed.  Hit  lib.  i.  c.  iii.  §§  4,  5 ; 
Muratori,  Liturg.  Bom.  Vtt.  passim;  Palmer, 
AtUi^.  of  English  JRit'iaL  vol.  ii.  pp.  100-103; 
R^oaudot,  Ut»rg.  Oriental.  CoBect.  vol.  i.  p.  222^ 
S. ;  vol.  iL  p.  76,  ff. ;  Scudamore,  Notit,  Eucharist, 
CU.  $2,  pp.  434-^442.) 

(b.)  The  Kiss  of  Peace  at  BapHsm.-^Afttr 
the  administration  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
the  newly-baptized  person,  whether  infiut  or 
siittlt,  received  the  Holy  Kiss  as  a  token  of 
brotherly  love,  and  a  sign  of  admission  into  the 
iamiiy  of  Christ.  The  kiss  was  first  given  by 
the  baptizer  and  then  by  the  other  members  of 
the  congregation.  There  is  a  reference  to  this 
custom  in  a  letter  of  Cyprian  {ad  Ftdum  Epi- 
fOffnun,  Ep.  Ixiv.  (Iviii.)  §  4),  where  the  language 
ii  so  beautiful  that  it  deserves  to  be  given  at 
leagth.  Cyprian  is  correcting  the  erroneous 
i'iea  *,hat  an  infant,  as  still  impure,  should  not 
be  baptized  before  the  eighth  day  after  its  birth, 
aitcrting  that  as  soon  as  it  was  bom  it  was  meet 
for  baptism.  He  writes:  **No  one  ought  to 
shudder  at  that  which  God  hath  condescended  to 
nake.  For  although  the  infant  is  still  fresh. 
from  its  birth,  yet  it  is  not  just  that  any  one 
should  shudder  at  kissing  it,  in  giving  grace, 
sad  making  pe^ce;  since  in  kissing  an  infant 
every  ene  of  us  ought,  for  his  very  religion's 
ake,  to  bethink  him  of  the  hands  of  God  them- 
Mlvea,  still  freah,  which  in  some  sort  we  are 
kltoing  in  the  man  lately  formed  and  freshly 
br^m,  when  we  are  embracing  that  which  God 
hath  made."    Thia  custom  of  giving  the  Kiss  of 


Peace  to  infants  at  baptism  Martene  erroneously 
confines  to  the  African  church.  But  it  is  re- 
ferred to  not  only  by  Augustine  {Contr.  Epist, 
PeUxg.  lib.  iv.  c.  8),  but  also  by  Chrvsoetom, 
{Homa.  60 de  Utiiitat.  legend.  Script.):  "'Because 
before  his  baptism  he  wns  an  enemy,  but  afler 
baptism  is  made  a  tViend  of  our  common  Lord ; 
we  therefore  all  rejoice  with  him.  And  upon 
this  account  the  kiss  is  called  '  peace '  {rh 
<fti\fltia  elpiiyri  fcoXerrai),  that  we  may  learn 
thereby  that  God  has  ended  the  war,  and 
brought  us  into  friendship  with  Himself."  A 
relic  of  this  rite  still  survives  in  the  Pax  tecum 
found  in  many  baptismal  rituals  (Augusti,  Hand' 
buchf  vol.  ii.  p.  451 ;  Bingham,  bk.  zii.  c.  iv. 
§  6 ;  Binterim,  vol.  i.  c.  i.  §  2,  p.  163 ;  Rhein- 
wald,  Kirchlich.  ArchSofog.  II.  iii.  $  108). 

(c.)  The  Kiss  at  OrdinatUm.—'Vlie  imparting 
of  the  brotherly  kiss  to  the  newly  ordained 
formed  an  essential  element  of  the  service  fox 
the  ordination  of  presbyters  and  bishops  in  all 
chnrohes.  It  is  enjoined  in  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions in  the  ordination  of  bishops:  *M^t 
him  [the  newly  consecrated  bishop]  be  placed  in 
his  throne,  in  a  place  set  apart  for  him  among 
the  rest  of  the  bishops,  they  all  giving  him  the 
kiss  in  the  Lord  "  (ap.  Const,  lib.  viii.  c.  5),  and 
is  mentioned  by  the  Psendo-Dionysius  {de  Eccl. 
hierarch.  c.  v.  p.  2,  §  6),  who  states  that  the 
newly  ordained  presbyter  was  kissed  by  \he 
bishop  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy.  So  also  in 
the  Sacramentary  of  Gregory,  in  the  con»ecra- 
tion  of  a  bishop,  we  find  the  direction,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  rite,  af^er  the  delivery  of  the 
ring,  staff,  and  gospels:  ^then  the  elect  gives 
the  kiss  to  the  pope,  and  to  all  the  deacons. 
The  archdeacon  holding  him  conveys  him  into 
the  presbytery,  and  he  gives  the  kiss  to  the 
bishop  and  the  presbyters."  He  is  again  kissed 
by  the  pope  on  the  reception  of  the  host  (Mura- 
tori, tt.  8.  vol.  ii.  col.  442).  At  the  ordination  of 
presbyters  they  are  similarly  enjoined  to  give 
the  kiss  of  peace  to  the  ordaining  bishop,  and 
then  to  the  bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  and 
other  ministers  who  are  present,  and  they  re- 
ceive it  themselves  from  the  ordaining  bishop  at 
the  holy  communion,  and  are  thrice  kissed  by 
him  at*  the  conclusion  of  the  rite  with  the 
words,  pax  Domini  sit  vobiscutn  {ibid.  col.  429, 
430).  In  the  Greek  church  the  order  is  the 
same,  both  with  bishops  find  presbyters.  In  the 
ordination  of  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  the 
kiss  is  given  in  the  same  place,  and  in  the  same 
order  (Renaudot,  vol.  i.  p.  481);  while  in  that 
of  a  presbyter,  after  the  imposition  of  hands,  the 
stole  is  brought  over  the  right  shoulder  of  the 
new  presbyter,  the  casula  is  put  on,  and  he  then 
kisses  the  bishop  and  presbyters,  and  goes  and 
takes  his  stand  among  them,  reading  his  missai. 
(Goar,  Eucholog.  p.  298,  6;  Btn(;ham,  bk.  ii. 
c.  xi.  §10;  c  zlx.  §  17;  bk.  iv.  c.  vi.  §  15; 
Binterim,  voL  i.  part  1.  p.  492 ;  Augusti,  Hdbch, 
vol.  iii.  p.  242.) 

(d.)  At  Espousals. — Gn  the  espousal  of  two 
Christians,  the  contract  was  solemnly  ratified  by 
a  kiss  given  by  the  man  to  his  future  wife.  This 
was  an  innocent  custom  dictated  by  nature, 
adopted  by  the  members  of  the  church  from  their 
heathen  ancestors,  among  whom  the  marriage  rite 
was  ratified  by  the  kiss,  '*  uzorem  aut  maritum 
tantum  osculo  putari  "  (Quintil.  Declamat.  276). 
I  It  is  mentioned  by  Tertullian  as  an  old  heathea 
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ciutom  (de  Vsland.  Virgin,  c  11).  So  much 
•tresis  is  laid  on  the  kiss  as  the  ratification  of 
espousals,  that  Con«taatine  made  the  inheritance 
of  half  the  espousal  donations,  on  the  death 
of  one  party  before  the  consummation  of  the 
marriage,  to  depend  on  the  kiss  haring  been 
given  or  not.  {CocU  Theodog.  lib.  iii.  tit.  5 ;  de 
^pvnaaUUmSf  leg.  5 ;  Cod,  Justin,  lib.  ▼.  tit.  3 ; 
de  Donat.  ante  Nupt.  leg.  16) ;  (Bingham,  bk.  xzii. 
ch.  iii.  §  6 ;  Binterim,  vol.  ri.  part  2,  p.  164.) 

(e.)  To  the  Dying.-^The  kiss  dictaUd  by 
natural  affection  to  dying  friends  was  not  for- 
bidden by  the  church  of  Christ.  We  find  it 
mentioned  by  the  Pseudo-Amphilochius  in  his 
life  o(  St.  Basil  (c  129).  It  is  prescribed  in 
several  early  mon  istic  rituals  in  the  case  of  a 
sick  monk ;  e.g.  in  the  ritual  of  the  abbey  of  St. 
Giles  of  Noyon,  ante  ann.  500.  After  receiving 
extreme  unction,  the  mouth  of  the  sick  man  is 
washed,  he  then  first  kisses  the  cross,  and  aft«r- 
wards  all  who  are  present;  and  in  that  of 
St,  Ouen  of  Rouen,  c.  a.d.  400,  where,  after 
communion,  the  sick  man  kisses  the  cross,  and 
is  then  kissed  by  the  priest,  and  afterwards  by 
all  the  monks  present  in  succession,  each  ask- 
ing ptirdon  of  him  both  before  and  after  the 
kiss.  (Martene,  «.  t.  lib.  ii.  c.  11 ;  lib.  iii.  c.  15; 
Ordo  viii.,  zii.) 

(f.)  To  the  Dead.-^kt  the  funerals  the  voice 
of  nature  was  again  listened  to,  and  a  final  kiss 
was  given  to  the  corpse  before  the  actual  inters 
ment.  This  tribute  of  natural  affection  is  men- 
tioned by  Ambrose  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral 
of  his  brother  Satyrus :  **  Procedamus  ad  tumu- 
lum,  sed  prius  ultimum  coram  populo  valedico^ 
pacem  praedtco,  osculum  solvo "  (Ambros.  de 
Uxceasu  Satyri^  c.  17).  The  Pseudo-Dionysius 
describes  how,  after  the  prayer  made  by  the 
priest  over  the  dead  body,  it  is  kissed  by  him, 
and  then  by  all  who  are  present  (de  Eocl.  Hier^ 
arch.  c.  vii.  §8).  We  learn  also  from  Gear 
that  it  was  given  to  the  dead  {Eucholog.  p.  542), 
and  the  custom  is  punctually  observed  in  the 
Greek  church  to  the  present  d[ay.  The  prohibi- 
tion of  the  kiss  by  the  Council  of  Auxerre,  A.D. 
578  (Conca.  Auiisaiodor.  can.  12)  had  reference 
to  the  superstitious  practice  of  administering 
the  eucharist,  with  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Osculum  paois  was  inseparably  connected,  to  the 
dead :  **  Non  licet  mortuis  nee  Eucharistiam,  nee 
osculum  tradi "  (Augusti,  Hdhch.  vol.  iii.  p.  306 ; 
Bingham,  bk.  xxiii.  ch.  iii.  §  14). 

(g.)  As  a  Mark  of  Severenoe  and  Respect.-^ 
As  a  token  of  revei'ence  it  was  the  habit  to  kiss 
not  only  the  hands,  feet,  and  vestments  of 
bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics,  but  also  the 
walls,  doors,  thresholds,  and  altars  oi  the  sacred 
buildings.  The  references  to  this  custom  are 
very  frequent.  Paulinus,  the  biographer  of  St. 
Ambrose,  says  this  token  of  respect  was  com- 
monly paid  to  priests  in  his  day  {Vit.  Ambros. 
p.  2).  St.  Ambrose  himself  refers  to  the  hands 
of  priests  being  kissed  by  kings  and  princes 
when  requesting  their  prayers  (de  Dignitat. 
Sacerd.  c  ii.),  and  St.  Chrysostom  relates  how, 
on  the  first  arrival  of  Meletius  at  Antioch,  the 
people  eagerly  touched  his  feet  and  kissed  his 
hands  (Horn,  de  Melet.  §  2,  p.  52 1 ).  But  no  more 
need  be  remarked  on  a  custom  so  common  in  all 
countries. 

The  custom  of  kissinz  the  pope's  feet  is  of 
considerable  antiquity,    in  the  ordinals  included 


in  the  sacramentary  of  Gregory  the  nfewly  or- 
dained presbyter  is  enjoined  to  kiss  the  feet  of 
the  ordainer,  and  the  newly  consecrated  bishop 
of  the  consecrating  pontiff.    In  the  latter  esse, 
if  the  pope  be  not  the  oonsecrator,  the  mouth  is 
to  be  kissed  instead  of  the  feet  (Mnratori,  u.  s. 
cols.  429,  443).   In  the  Ord>>  Bomanus  of  a  pon- 
tifical maw,  the  deacon  is  directed  to  kiss  the 
pope's  feet  before  reading  the  Gospels  (»b.  col. 
1022,  §  8).     The  earliest  mention  of  this  mark 
of  homage  in  Anastasius  (  Vitae  Pontif.  Somrtn.) 
is  in   the  case  of  Constantine,  a.d.  708-714, 
before  whom  Justinian  the  younger  prostrated 
himself,  on  meeting   him  in  Bithynia,  wearing 
his  crown,  and  kissed  his  feet  (Anastas.  xc  f  17-i). 
The  reverent  affection  of  the  early  Christinns 
for  the  house  of  God  and  everything  belonging 
to  it  was  indicated  by  embracing  and  kissing  the 
doors,  threshold,  pillars,  and  pavement  of  the 
church,  and  above  all,  the  holy  altar.     We  hare 
a  striking  example  of  this  last  in  an  account 
given  by  St.  Ambrose  of  the  eagerness  mani- 
fested by  the  soldiers  who  brought  the  welcome 
intelligence  of  the  revocation  of  the  young  Va^ 
lentinian's  decree  for  aurrcndering  the  Porcian 
basilica  to   the  Arians,    to   rush  to  the  altar 
and  kiss  it  [Ambros.  Epist,  xxxiii.  (xiv.)].     So 
Athanasius  speaks  of  those  who  '*  approach  the 
holy   altar,  and  with  fear  and  joy  salute  it" 
{HomU.  ado,  eos  qui  m Honune spem  figunt^  tono. 
ii.  p.  3<>4),  and  the  Pseudo-Dionysius,  of  ^'saluting 
the  holy  Uble  "  {Eod.  Ifierarch.  c.  ii.  §4).     The 
custom  of  kissing  the  doors  is  vividly  depicted  in 
Chrysostom's  words :  **  See  ye  not  how  many  kiss 
even  the  porch  {vp69vpa)  of  this  temple,  some 
stooping  down,  others  grasping  it  with  their 
hand,  and  putting  their  hand  to  their  month  * 
{ffomiL  XXX.  i.;   2  Cor.  xiii.  12>     Pnidentiua 
also  speaks  of  those  who 

"  ApoctuloniBi  «t  msrtymm 
Kxosculsaiar  limliuu" 

Feristeph.  Hgmn  iL  w.  lit,  890. 
And  again — 

''Oscula  penpicno  figunt  impresia  mrtsllo." 

Feristeph.  JTymn  xL  v.  193. 

And  Paulinus  describes  a  rustic  who,  having  lost 
his  oxen,  and  appealing  to  St.  Felix  for  theii 
restoration — 

**  Stemltnr  snte  fores  et  postlhus  cecals  flgft" 

Natal.  vL  JMicU,  v.  9S0. 

These  prostrations  and  kisses  must  be  re- 
garded as  nothing  more  than  natural  tokens  of 
reverence  and  affection.  The  kisses  of  the  altar, 
the  Book  of  the  Gospels,  the  sacred  vessels,  &c., 
which  occur  so  abuildantly  in  the  early  rituals, 
have  a  distinctly  liturgical  character  (see  Mar- 
tene, u.  8.  lib.  i.  c.  iv.  art.  3,  §  2,  and  art.  5,  §  6  ; 
Goar,  EuchoL  p.  298,  6).  [E.  V.] 

ENEELEBS.    [Penitbntb.] 

KNEELING.    [Genutlexion,  I.  723.] 

KNOP  (Nodus,  pomellum\  the  bulbous  oma* 
ment  on  the  stem  of  a  chalice.  It  is  found  ia 
some  of  the  earliest  known  chalices,  though  it 
could  not  be  said  that  every  chalice  had  a  knop 
amongst  the  earliest  Christians.  The  cups  on  all 
the  so-called  Jewish  coins  represented  in  Migne, 
IHctionnaire  d*  Archeologie  Sacr€e^  all  have  a 
knop.  It  will  be  enough,  he  says,  to  consult 
these  in  order  to  get  an  idea  of  the  form  of  the 
chalice  actually  used  by  our  blessed  Lord  at  th« 
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iBBtitation  of  the  Eacharist.  It  may  be  observed 
that  all  the  chalices  figured  on  Jewish  coins  of 
the  time  of  Simon  the  Maecabee  (ac.  143 — b.c. 
135)  seem  to  be  uniformly  provided  with  a  Icnop 
(Madden,  History  of  Jewish  Coinage^  p.  43,  ed. 
1864).  Hence  it  appears  that  the  knop  in  the 
sacred  cup  was  pre-christian. 

The  chalices  that  have  sunriTed  to  ns  from  the 
period  trarersed  in  this  work  are  extremely  rare ; 
and  the  examples  of  the  knop  within  the  siime 
period  are  therefore  rare  also.  (See  Mr.  Albert 
Wiy  on  *  Ancient  Ornaments,  Vessels,  and  Appli- 
ances of  Sacred  Use,'  Archacologioal  Juurmtlf 
Tol.  iii.  p.  131).  The  knop,  however,  occnrs  in 
what  Dr.  Lubke  describes  as  "  the  oldest*  of  the 
dkilices  known  in  Germany,"  which  was  given 
to  the  Monastery  of  Kremsmilnster  by  the  Duke 
Tsksilo,  who  founded  the  monastery  in  Uie  year 
777  {EccU'iagtioal  Art  m  Germany,  p.  140,  ed. 
1876,  Ensl.  tranal.).  Amongst  the  decorations 
of  this  (»alice  is  a  figore  of  our  Lord,  in  the 
act  of  benediction.  From  the  position  of  His 
hand  the  chalice  seems  to  be  of  Eastern  origin. 
The  Gourdon  Chalice,  which  Labarte  {ffistoire 
des  Art*  induatrkiky  vol.  i.  p.  495,  ed.  18«4) 
shews  to  have  been  buried  between  a.d.  516  and 
1.1).  527,  stands  upon  a  conical  stem,  and  has  a 
bead,  the  germ  of  the  knop,  at  the  jnnction. 
This  is  the  earliest  example  known.  fCiLaLiGS, 
L338.] 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  knop  was 
inrented  for  the  purpoee  of  adding  strength  to 
the  chalioe-«tem,— «  result  which  it  eouTd  not 
effect,  for  the  strength  of  a  knopped  stem  would 
still  be  only  the  strength  of  its  weakest  or 
thinnest  part.  It  may  have  been  introduced 
first  for  the  purpose  of  decoratioD,  though  alter- 
wanls  it  was  expressly  adopted  to  assist  the  priest 
in  holding  the  dialice  between  his  fingers  in  the 
act  of  consecration.  He  joins  his  6nger  and 
thumb,  and  then  holds  the  chalice  with  the  re- 
maining fingers.  In  the  Latin  rite  the  priest 
while  holding  the  sacred  host  in  his  right  hand 
over  the  chalice  is  directed  to  hold  the  chalice 
it»elf  in  his  left  hand,  ^  per  nodnm  infra  cup- 
pam."  The  dates  given  above  shew  that  the 
knop  existed  before  the  doctrine  of  Transubstan- 
tiation  was  formulated. 

Authorities. — ^The  writer  is  not  aware  of  any 
monograph  on  the  subject  in  any  language.  The 
knop  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  Nierolexioon 
hr  the  brothers  Maori.  Fol.  Romae,  1677.  But 
betides  the  works  quoted  above,  the  reader  may 
coBsolt  Anmales  ArehMogiques,  voL  xxi.  p.  336 
sad  voL  xzii.  p.  21 ;  the  Amndel  Society's  publica- 
tion OB  Ecclesiastical  Metal  Work  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  snd  IHoenarumAriimnSchedula,  by  Theo- 
pbUus.  [H.  T.  A.] 

KOINONIKON  (KoipmPMip).  [Compare 
CoaxE^rDATORT  LETTEBSy  L  407.]  L  A  letter 
of  commuttion  given  to  travellers,  enabling  them 
to  cammunicate  with  the  Church  in  the  place  to 
which  they  jonraeyed.  The  Nomocanon  of  the 
Greeks  (e.  454 ;  Cotel.  ifo»mi.  Or,  i.  142)  orders 
that  **  no  stranger  be  received  (to  communion) 
vithoot  a  koinonieon."  Such  letters  were  also 
called  ^urr^Aia  or  cipifrnci,  as  by  the  Council  of 
Cbalccdon,  A.a  451  (Oin.  1 1) :  *<  We  have  decreed 
that  all  the  poor  and  those  needing  help  shall, 
sttcr  investigation,   travel    with  Tetters    (epi- 

•  It  is  flgnsadon  p.  33B^  vvL  i  of  this  work. 


stolia),  that  is  to  say,  with  ecclesiastical  etrenica 
only,  and  not  with  letters  of  commendation" 
{avffrariKoit ;  comp.  2  Cor.  iii.  1).  The 
former  word,  epistolinm,  we  find  used  in  the 
West,  as  by  the  2nd  Council  of  Tours,  a.d.  566, 
which  decreed  **that  no  one  of  the  clergy  or 
laity,  except  the  bishop,  presume  to  give  epi- 
stolia "  (Can.  6).  The  other  name,  eirenica,  is 
used  by  the  Council  of  Antioch,  a.d.  341  :  **  No 
stranger  is  to  be  received  without  letters  of 
peace  "  (Can.  7);  Sim.  in  the  West,  Cone.  Elib., 
as  below. 

It  appears  that  the  Issue  of  such  letters  of 
communion  had  to  be  watched  and  regulated  tn 
eveiy  part  of  the  Church.  Thus  the  Council  of 
Antioch  (Can.  8)  allowed  chorepiscopi  to  grant 
them,  but  forbade  presbyters.  From  the  Council 
of  Eliberis,  a.d.  305  (Can.  25),  we  learn  that 
intending  travellers  sometimes  obtained  them 
from  confessors,  as  the  lapsed  did  their  li belli : 
**To  every  one  who  has  brought  confessors' 
letters  are  to  be  given  letters  communicatory, 
the  confessor's  name  being  cancelled,  forasmuch 
as,  under  the  glory  of  this  name,  they  everywhere 
astonish  the  simple."  The  same  Council  (Can.  31) 
forbade  women  (supposed  to  be  the  wires  of 
bishops  and  presbyters)  to  write  litterae  pacificae 
for  the  laity,  or  to  receive  them.  The  Council 
of  Aries,  in  314  (Can.  9) : — **  Concerning  those 
who  priBsent  letters  of  confessors,  it  is  decreed 
that  anch  letters  be  taken  fr<Hn  them,  and  that 
they  receive  others  oommunicstory."  The 
CouncU  of  Carthago,  a.d.  348  (Can.  17) :  ^  Let  no 
olsrk  or  layman  communicate  in  a  strange  con- 
gregation (in  alienft  plebe)  without  his  bishop's 
letters."  The  Council  of  Agatha,  in  505  (CKn.  5'/), 
and  that  of  Epaone  in  517  (can.  6) :  **  Let  no  one 
grant  communion  to  a  presbyter,  or  deacon,  or 
clerk,  travelling  without  his  bishop's  letters." 

In  the  Capitularies  of  the  French  kings  we 
find  these  documents  called  litterae  peregrin- 
onim,  travellers'  letters  (cap.  v.  an.  806,  torn.  i. 
col.  456),  and  ibrmatae  (1225).  The  last  name 
is  given  to  them  by  the  Council  of  Milevi,  a.d. 
416  (Can.  20):  *'It  is  decreed  that  any  clerk 
who  desires  to  go  to  court,  wherever  it  be,  on  his 
own  business,  shall  receive  a  forroata  from  his 
bishop.  But  if  he  shall  choose  to  go  without  a 
formats,  let  him  be  removed  Arom  communion." 
[Forma,  L  682.] 

IL  The  same  names  were  given  to  those  let- 
ters which  bishops,  on  their  ordination,  sent  to 
other  bishops  as  an  offer  and  claim  of  commu- 
nion, and  to  letters  which  passed  between 
bishops  at  any  time  as  a  token  of  adherence  to 
the  same  ftith.  Thua  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  "  If 
John,  the  most  religious  bishop  of  Antioch,  sub- 
scribe it  (a  confession  of  faith),  .  .  .  then  give 
to  him  rk  KoirwUKd**  (Inter  Acta  Cone.  Eph. 
Labbe,  iiL);  that  is,  as  the  ancient  translation 
of  the  West  renders  it, — ''the  letters  com- 
municatory"  (Noo,  CoB,  Cono,  col.  910;  Baluz. 
Synodieonj  c.  204).  A  more  common  expression 
was  lUHPwuKik  ypdfi/Mra.  This  is  tved  by  the 
Council  of  Antioch,  a.d.  269,  when  annouocing 
to  the  popes  of  Alexandria  and  Rome  the  election 
of  Domnus  to  the  see  of  Antioch.  It  requested 
them  to  send  him  letters  of  communion,  that 
they  might  receive  the  like  from  him  in  return 
(Knseb.  Wet,  Eocl  vii.  30).  Using  the  same 
term,  St.  Basil  challenges  those  who  accused  him 
of  being  in  communion  with  Apollinarius  ts 
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produce  any  letters  of  oommnnion  that  had 
passed  betweeD  them  (Epist.  345;  torn.  ii.  p. 
1122).  The  same  expression  used  by  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  (Jip,  ad  Maximian.  inter  Acta  Cone, 
Eph.  e.  81)  is  rendared  in  the  ancient  Latin 
version  of  the  Acts  of  the  Coancil  of  Ephesus  by 
the  unusnal  phrase  of  litterae  communicatiTae 
(Balu2.  A'otMi  Collect,  Condi,  col.  597).  In  the 
Tersion  of  his  epistle  to  Theognostus  (S'ynotf. 
c.  85)  we  have  the  more  common  litterae  oom- 
mnnicatoriae  (col.  793).  St.  Augostine,  writing 
in  307,  says :  ^  We  wrote  to  some  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Donatists,  not  letters  of  communion  (oommu- 
nicatorias  litteras),  which  now  for  a  long  time, 
owing  to  their  perversion  from  the  Catholic 
unity  throughout  the  world,  they  do  not  receive, 
but  such  private  letters  as  it  is  lawful  for  os  to 
address  even  to  Pagans "  {Ep,  xliii.  §  1).  He 
repeats  this  in  his  work  Cwiira  Litterat  P^ti- 
Hani  (I.  1).  The  same  fiither  declares  the  bishop 
of  Carthage  to  be  '*  united  per  oommunicatorias 
litteras  to  the  Church  at  Rome, . .  .  and  to  other 
lands,  whence  the  gospel  had  come  to  Africa" 
(^Ep.  xliii.  §  7).  He  again  and  again  speaks  of 
such  letters  as  a  sign  and  proof  of  the  inter- 
communion of  churches  (ibid.  $$  8,  16,  19). 
These  letters,  like  thoee  granted  to  travellers, 
came  under  the  general  head  of  formatae.  Thus 
Augustine,  speaking  of  a  schismatical  bishop^ 
says,  **  We  asked  whether  he  could  give  letters 
communicatory,  which  we  call  formatae,  where 
I  wished  "  (Ep,  xliv.  §  5). 

III.  A  troparion  in  the  Greek  liturgy,  which 
is  varied  for  ^  the  day  or  the  saint "  (Goar,  Lit. 
Chrya.  p.  81 ;  Typioon  Sabae,  7).  It  is  now  sung 
after  the  response  to  the  Sancta  Sanctis,  and  be- 
fore the  hot  infusion  and  fraction.  Originally, 
however,  it  was  sung,  as  its  name  implies,  during 
the  communion  of  the  people.  This  is  evident 
from  the  following  statement  in  the  Chnmioon 
Paachale  of  Alexandria  (tom.  i.  p.  714;  ed.  Nie- 
buhr).  ^  This  year,  in  the  month  Artemisius,  the 
Roman  May,  12th  Indiction,  under  Sergius  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  first  introduced 
the  custom  that  after  all  have  received  the  holy 
Mysteries,  while  the  clerks  are  removing  the 
precious  fiins,  patens,  and  cups,  and  other  sacred 
utensils,  also  after  the  distribution  of  the 
Ettlogiae  from  the  side-tables,  and  the  singing  of 
the  last  verse  of  the  hoinonicon,  this  antiphon 
should  be  sung,  Let  our  motfth  be  filled  with 
praise,"  &c  This  was  in  the  year  624  of  our 
era.  In  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James,  from  which 
the  Greek  is  derived,  the  words,  *'  0  taste  and 
see  how  gracious  the  Lord  is "  (from  Pt,  34), 
are  both  said  by  the  priest  and  snng  by  the 
choir  {Cod,  LUnrg,  Assem.  ▼.  57)  before  the 
communion  of  the  former;  but  probably  the 
Greek  anthem  rather  took  the  place  of  four 
psalms  (23, 84,  145, 117^  which  were  said  at  the 
fraction  in  St.  James.  A  shorter  form  would  be 
sufficient,  when  the  communicants  became  fewer. 
The  words,  **  0  taste,"  &&,  were  sung  at  Jeru- 
salem in  the  4th  century,  after  the  response  to 
the  Sancta  Sanctis,  and  therefore  also  before  the 
communion.  St.  Cyril,  addressing  the  newly 
baptized,  says  {Catech,  Myst,  v.  17X  ^  After  this 
fe  hear  him  who  sings  with  divine  melody, 
exhorting  you  and  saying,  *  0  taste,' "  &c.  In 
St.  Mark's  Liturgy,  the  celebrant  says  a  certain 
prayer,  ^or  else,  Like  as  the  hart,"  &g.,  i,e, 
mlm  42  (JAtiirg,  Orient,  Renand.  i.  162);  but 
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there  is  no  proper  koinonicon.  In  the  Clementine 
«*the  33rd  Psalm  (34th)  is  to  be  said  while  all 
the  rest  are  communicating  "  (Coteler.  i.  405). 
The  Armenian  Liturgy  provides  proper  hymns  to 
be  sung  by  the  choir,  **  while  they  who  ai-e  worthy 
are  communicating"  (Le  Brun,  iHta.  x.  art.  21). 
In  the  Coptic  rite  **  they  sing  from  the  psalm  " 
during  the  fraction,  which  is  followed  imme* 
diately  by  the  communion  of  the  celebrant 
(Renaud.  i.  24).  In  the  Greek  Alexandrine  ot 
St.  Basil,  "  the  people  say  the  50th  (51st)  Psalm 
and  the  koinonicon  for  the  day  "  between  the 
fraction  and  the  communion  (Renaud.  i.  84, 
345).  In  that  of  St.  Gregory,  only  the  105th 
Psalm  is  then  said  {(bid,  124).  In  the  Syrian 
St.  James,  used  both  by  Melchites  and  Jacobites^ 
and  therefore  earlier  than  the  schism,  the 
koinonicon  is  represented  by  an  invitatory,  sung 
by  the  deacon  and  subdeacons  while  the  people 
are  communicating  (Renaud.  ii.  42):  "The 
Church  cries.  My  bi-ethren,  receive  the  body  ot 
the  Son;  drink  His  blood  with  faith,  and  sing 
His  glory,"  &c.  A  similar  form  occurs  in  the 
Nestorian  Litni^  {ibid.  596  ;  Z*.  Malc^. 
Raulin,  326>  According  to  the  Abyssinian, 
which  comes  from  St.  Mark,  **  skilled  pei-sons 
chant  some  verses,  while  the  sacrament  is  minis- 
tered to  the  people,  .  . ,  which  the  people  repeat 
singing  "  (Biblioth.  Max.  PP.  xxvii.  663> 

The  Greek  koinonicon  corresponds  to  a  hymn 
which  they  began  to  sing  at  Carthage  in  St. 
Augustine's  time,  "  when  that  which  had  been 
offered  was  being  distributed  to  the  people" 
{Retract,  ii.  11);  to  the  Antiphona  ad  Commu- 
nionem  of  Rome,  said  to  have  been  introduced 
by  Gregory  I.  (Honorius,  Qemrna  Anifivtey  i.  90) ; 
and  to  the  Antiphona  ad  Accedentes  of  the 
Mozarabic  Missal  (Leslie,  p.  7).  In  the  last,  we 
may  observe,  the  anthem  from  Whitsun  Eve  to 
Lent,  and  on  All  SainU' day  is,  <<0  taste  and 
see,"  &c.,  so  familiar  to  the  East.  It  cannot  now 
be  ascertained  whether  anything  was  sung  durinsr 
the  communion  in  the  original  liturgy  of  Gaol 
{Liturgia  Gailicana,  Mabill.  53).         [W.  E.  S.] 

KYRIE  ELEISON.    [Litant.] 


LAB  ARUM.  In  Christian  antiquity  the 
military  standard  bearing  the  sacred  monogram 
^  -^  9  adopted  by  the  emperor  Constantine 
as  an  imperial  ensign  subsequently  to  his 
celebrated  vision  and  the  victory  over  Maxen- 
tios,  as  described  by  Eusebius  {Vit.  Const, 
lib.  i.  c  28-31),  and  in  later  times  the  device 
itself,  or  the  cross  alone.  The  Inbarum  has  often 
been  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  something  altogether 
novel  both  in  form  and  nse  (Gretser,  de  Cruce 
Chr.  voL  i.  p.  493).  But  the  thing,  and  probably 
also  the  name,  were  already  familiar  in  the 
Roman  army.  The  labarum  of  Constantine  was, 
in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  cavalrv- 
sUndard  (vexilium),  from  which  it  differed  only 
in  the  Christian  character  of  its  symbols  and 
decorations.  Like  that  it  preserved  the  primi- 
tive type  of  a  cloth  fiistened  to  the  shaft  of  a 
spear,  and  consisted  of  a  square  piece  of  some 
textile  material  elevated  on  a  gilt  pole,  and  sua* 
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peodeil  from  a  cross  bar,  hj  which  it  was  kept  I 
eipandei].    The   eagle   of  Tictory  surmoaDtiDg 
the  shaft  was  replaced  by  the  racred  moDogram 
contained  within  a  chaplet.     The  emblems  em- 
broidered on  the  banner  were  also  Christian. 
They  were  usuallj  wrought  in  gold  on  a  purple 
{round.    To  the  eye  of  the  early  Christians,  ac- 
customed to  discern  the  emblem  of  sal  ration  in 
everything  around  them,  the  cruciform  frame- 
work   of   the    Roman    standard    had    already 
marked  it  out  as  an  appropriate  symbol  of  the 
true  faith.     "In  your   trophies,'*   writes  Ter- 
tullian  (Ajy)log.  c.  16),  **  the  cross  is  the  heart 
of  the    trophy  ....  those  hangings    of   the 
itandards  and  banners  (oantabrurum  aliter  laba- 
ronon)   are    the    clothings    of   ci'osses  ** :    and 
Minncius  Felix  (c.  29),  **  the  very  standards,  and 
banners  (cantabra   aliter  labaru\  and   flags  of 
yonr  camps,  what  are  they  but  gilded  crosses, 
imitating  not  only  the  appearance  of  the  cross 
but  that  of  the  man  hanging  on  it."     Nor  was 
there  one  of  the  Roman  ensigns  the  consecration 
of  which  to  the  honour  of  Qirist  would  have  so 
powerful  an  influence,  especially  on  the  army. 
For,  as  Soaomen  informs  us,  "  it   was  ralued 
beyond  all  others,  being  always  carried  before 
the  emperor,  and  worshipped  by  the  soldiery  as 
the  most    honourable   symbol    of    the    Roman 
power"  (.Soz.  ff.  E.  lib.  i.  c  4).     When  there- 
fore Constantine  adopted  it,  consecrated  by  the 
symbols  of   his  newly  adopted  fiiith,  as   '*the 
saring  sign  of  the  Roman  empira**  {ffmritpiov 
w^iuiiov  r^r  'Vmtiaiwv  kpxris\  he  took  the  sui-est 
method  of  uniting  both  dirisions  of  his  troops, 
pagans  and  Christians,  in  a  common  worahip,  and 
leading  thuse  who  still  clave  to  the  old  religion 
to  a  purer  faith,  since,  to  quote  TertuUian  again 
(a. «.),  "the  camp  religion  of  the  Romans  was 
all  through  a  worship  of  the  standards." 

Keithvr  was  the  word  labarum  a  newly-coined 
one.  Even  if  the  various  reading,  labarum  for 
ocntnJbrHm,  in  TertuUian  and  Minucius  Felix  is 
rejected,  Sozomen,  when  describing  the  result 
of  Constantine*s  vision,  speaks  of  it  as  a  word 
already  in  use — "he  commanded  the  artists  to 
remodel   the   standard   called   by  the    Romans 

Btfpw  {If.  E.  lib.  i.  c  4).  According  to  Suicer 
{uh  ooor)  the  word  came  into  use  in  the  reign 
of  Hadrian,  and  was  probably  adopted  from  one 
of  the  nations  conquered  by  the  Romans.  The 
orthography  varies  in  different  writers,  as  is 
usual  with  a  half-naturalised  foreign  word.  It 
is  written  xdfimpov  by  Sozomen  and  Nicephoms 
{B.  E.  T\\.  37),  and  XjiQov^y  bv  Chrysostom 
(JSbmJ.  iii.  in  1  Tim.),  who  speaks  of  it  aa  "the 
royal  standard  in  war  usually  called  laburwn,** 
lu  derivation  is  still  uncertain,  "in  spite," 
writes  GibiioD,  "  of  the  eflbrta  of  the  critics,  who 
have  ineflectualiy  tortured  the  Latin,  Greek, 
Spanish,  Celtic,  Teutonic,  lllyric,  Armenian,  &c., 
in  search  of  an  etvmology.^'  We  And  Aafii3«lyQ», 
"toseize;"  ^vXdfitta,  "piety  ;"Aa^tfpa,  "spoils;" 
AoZ^f,  a  "  cloke;"  and  even  the  Latin  laboTj  with 
other  still  more  far-fetched  derivations  enume- 
rated by  Qotbofried  {Cod.  TheocL  vol.  ii.  p.  142). 
Dncaage's  darivmtion  from  a  supposed  Celtic 
root,  ItA  hair  =.  pannictUu$  extrcituSy  is  repu- 
diated by  Celtic  scholars.  The  word  is  most 
probably  of  Basque  origin,  in  which  language, 
aooordiag  to  Baillet  {DicUonnaire  CeUigue,  s.  v.) 
Jbbarra   signilies    a    standard.      Aooording    to 


Larramendi  (Diooionario  TVHKngne),  the  word  i^ 
of  Cantabrian  origin,  and  is  derived  from 
fauburu,  signifying  anything  with  four  heads  or 
limbs,  such  as  the  cruciform  framework  of  a 
military  standard.  Cantabrumy  used  as  a 
synonym  for  labarum,  indicates  the  country 
from  which  it  was  derived. 

The  form  of  the  labarum  is  very  minutely 
described  by  Eusebius  {Vit.  Const  lib.  i.  c.  31)': 
"  A  long  spear,  overlaid  with  gold,  formed  the 
figure  of  a  cross  by  means  of  a  transverse  bar  at 
the  top.     At  the  summit  of  the  whole  was  fixed 
a  wreath   of  gold  and  precious  stones,  within 
which  the  symbol  of  the  title  of  salvation  was 
indicated  by  means  of  its  first  two  letters,  the 
letter  P  being  intersected  by  X  in  the  centre 
(XtaC^M^'i^ov  Tov  p  Kuril  rh  tittrairarov)  .... 
From  the  cross  bar  of  the  spear  was  suspended  a 
square    cloth    of  purple    stuff    profusely   em- 
broidered with  gold  and  precious  stones.     Be- 
neath the  crown  of  the  cross,  immediately  above 
the  embroidered  banner,  the  shafl  bore  golden 
medallions  of  the  emperor  and   his   children." 
This  original  standard   formed   the  pattern   of 
others  which  Constantine  ordered  to  be  made  to 
be  carried  at  the  head  of  all  his  armies.     Fifty 
of   the  stoutest   and    most    religious    soldiers, 
(tratrrrurralj  were  selected  by  him  as  the  per- 
petual guard  of  the  labarum,  which  was  to  be 
borne  by  them  singly  bv  turns.    Eusebius  relates 
a  story  he  had  heard  from  the  emperor  himself 
of  a  fierce  engagement    in  which   the  soldier 
whose  duty  it  was  to  carry  it,  panic  struck, 
transferred  the   labarum   to  another  and  fled, 
paying  for  his  cowardice  with  his  life,  while  the 
soldier  *who  boldly  carried  the  sacred  symbol 
escaped  unhui*t  (Euseb.  u.  s.  lib.  ii.  c  8).     Not 
content    with    having    it    represented    on    hit 
standards,    Constantine    commanded    that    the 
monogram    should   also    be    engraved    on    the 
shields  of  his  soldiers  (t&.  lib.  iv.  c.  21).     Lac- 
tantius  {de  Mori,  ferstc,  c.  44)  is  silent  as  to  the 
standard,  and  only  records  the  representation  on 
the  shields — "transversa  X  litera,  summo  capite 
circumflezo  (i,e.  with  a  line  drawn  through  the 
middle  and  turned  into  a  loop  at  the  top,  form- 
ing the  letter  Bho)  Christum  in  scutis  not  at." 

Prudentius  describes  the  monogram  as  deco« 
rating  both  the  standards  (the  labanim  proper) 
and  the  shields  of  Constantine's  armv  on  his 
triumphal  entrance  into  Rome  after  the  defeat 
of  Mazentins. 

**  Christus  purpureum  gemm&ntl  teztus  In  auro 
SignabAl  lalMiruin ;  clyiieorum  insignia  ChriHtus 
Scripsecat ;  ardebat  summls  crux  addita  crt^tis." 

Ctmtr.  Symmach.  i.  487-489. 
and  again : 

**Agnoscas  Reglna  (Boma)  Ubens  mea  signa  necesee 
est. 
Id  qnlbos  efllgles  cruets  ant  gemmata  reftilaet. 
Ant  longla  soUdo  ex  anro  praefertur  In  bastis." 

16.  464-466. 

and  speaks  of  its  acceptance  by  the  senate  as  an 
object  of  adoration : 

**  Tunc  ille  senatus 
HlUtiae  ultrlcis  titulnm,  Christlque  verendum 
Momen  adoravlt  quud  ooUuoelMit  In  armis." 

Ih.  494-496. 

Paulinus  furnishes  us  with  a  singularly  de- 
tailed description  of  the  monogram,  forming  a 
golden  cross,  depending  from  a  "  corona  lucis," 


Id  th«  builio  of  St.  Pelii  at  Kola,  eiplidclDg 
fanw  all   the  charactsn   of  XPrCTOC  aia    cob- 
talned  JD  it; 
•  NiiB  noU.  qm  Na  qnlnqnr  nuUt  nnmeranw  Litiiu 


nuea    bj    1 


u  tb«  imperial 


Amirme.  bcggin;  Iha  empci'or  Theodwius  to 
take  I'orcihle  jiosK^Mian  of  a  Jewiali  byimgugue, 

Tictorious  euiigu,"  ■>■  tha  InbHrum  comecrHttd 
nitb  tb«  nnine  of  Christ  (fpiif.  lib.  vi.  l-.p.  29); 
and  in  another  pasuga  ottern  thu  followiug 
prayer  for  the  luecesa  ol'  Graliao'i  armi  against 
the  Gotbs:  -TurD,  0  Ijird,  and  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  Tb)-  fliitb.  Here  it  i>  Dot  (he  aaglea,  nor 
the  flii,'bt  of  birda  that  lead  th*  arrar.  but  Thy 
Name,  O  Lord  Jesui,  and  Thy  worship  (Ambroa. 
de  Fidt.  lib.  ji.  ad  Ha.).  The  sacred  lymbola 
were  naturnllr  removed  from  the  standsrda  br 
Julian  (Sui.  >/.  £.  lib.  r.  c  IT  ;  Greg.  Nai. 
conf.  Julian  I.  turn.  i.  p.  T5),  but  were  restored 
by  .lavi:iD  and  hit  Uhriatian  autxeaaon,  and 
continued  to  be  borne  by  the  later  Byiaotina 
•mperoi'a. 


aa  a  ataodard 

1  the  shield,  in  ditferent  forms, 
antly  furnished  by  the  aeries  of 
nedaia  given  by  Diieange  la  bis 
Xnipatia  Bytaulnie,  which  naually 
of  the  anme  Tolurae  with  the  Con- 
I  Chriaticn^,  from  which  the  subae- 
^rationa  ai'e  chieliy  drnno. 


Fifi.  1  is  from  a  tiny  coin  of  Conslai 
"a  third  brass  of  the  smalleM  siw. 
engrarings  are  mach  larger  than  the  ti 
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repment.  Thia  "  moat  important  of  the  numli- 
niatlc  memorials  of  the  triumph  of  Christianity,' 
"  of  a  rarity  commenanrate  with  ila  inlerest," 
(C    W.    King,    M'-rlg    Chrulian    Kumiimitia, 

E.  35),  represents  the  labarum  as  described  by 
usebins.  The  spiked  end  of  the  shall  of  the 
banner  transliies  a  aer|>ent  (cf.  Euneb.  Vil,  Const. 
111.  3).  On  the  banner  are  emblaioned  three 
ronndela  (interpreted  by  Mr.  King's  engiarer, 
but  without  sufficient  warrant,  as  L>LO),  above  is 
the  aacred  monugram  ;  on  the  eiergue  CONS. 
The  obverse  bears  "  the  boyish,  not  to  be  mi>- 
Uken,  features  of  ConiUntine  II,"  (/b^.) 
Eiamplei  of  Constantine  I.  with  the  same 
reverse  type  are  in  eiiitence  [NuhieuiatusI. 

Rg,  2,  of  Constantino  U.  (lab.  v.  p.  il\ 
represents  him  in  military  dreia,  standing  on  a 
galley,  steered  by  Victory.  He  bears  a  )iho«ii 
on  a  globe  in  bis  right  hand,  and  in  his  left  the 
labaniin  in  the  form  of  a  banner,  with  (he  aacred 
monogram;  the  motto  is  FcHidmn)  7eaiji(unim) * 
rtparatio.  Thia  was  a  favaurite  deiica  with 
Conatantius  II.  and  Constana  (King,  h.s.,  p. 
ea).     fig.  3,  a  coin  of  Conataos  (tub.  li  p.  33), 


shews  the  emperor  holding  a  labaram  of  the 
same  form  in  his  right  h;ind,  with  the  motto 
Triampiator  Gintiam  barbarartm.      Tbia  design 


frequently   repented, 
""     ■  ■     ■■.  p.  56. 

led  holding  the 


tab. 


hand  end  seizing  a  captive  in  the  other.  _ 
coin  aC  Gratian  (lig.  4,  Ub.  ii.  p.  iS);  at 
other  times  trampling  a  captive  under  ftHit 
(tab.  xlil.  p.  37).  A  not  (infrequent  debign 
representa  the  lubarum  planted  in  the  gmuud 
with  fetUred  captivea  aeated  beside  it,  ejf.  tab. 
ti.  p.  23;  vii.  p.  25;  viii.  p.  27,  &c  Some- 
times we  find  the  aacred  monngrnm  on  a  shield, 
as   in    fig.    5,  a  coin    of  Aelia    Flaccilla,  wife 


of  TbaodoslDB  (pi.  i.  p.  61),  where  (he  ahleld 
is  borne  by  ■  aeated  Victory.  Ab  ••■inr.i.ii 
of  the   I 
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Pcrentios,  fig.  6  (pi.  xiil.  p.  37),  a&d  one  of 
Ja^tinian,  fig.  7  (pi.  ii.  p.  90),  as  well  as 
a  nmarkAble  gem  (fig.  8),  figured  by  Lipsins  de 


KaSu   ObiaarAallAllMKlIte. 


T/wc  (p.  74),  bearing  on  the  obrene  Victory 
bcariog  a  palm  and  a  chaplet,  with  the  legend 
^i-L  Aitg,    In  sereral  of  these  we  notice  the 


]Eol6L    Ooinof  D«(«nau«, 


(trMk  characters  A,  XI,  on  either  side  of  the 
moaogram.  The  meaning  of  this  additicm  is 
taboratelj  explained  by  Paalinus,  L^    A  very 


^vtiful  representation  of  the  labamm  is  found 
«n  a  lamp  engraved  by  Mamachi.  It  is  in  the 
^u^  form  of  a  standard  supported  on  a  spear, 


^^^  the  saered  monogram  encircled  with  a 
jntath  above,  and  ENTayT«NlKA  (sic)  era- 
bmidePBd  on  the  banner  itself.  A  soldier  fully 
«j»ed  ttanis  on  either  side  guarding  the  standaxd. 

(Aogiisti,  Hdbck.  der  Ckritt  Arch.  toI.  iii.  pp. 


571  ff. ;  Ducange,  Ohuar.  8ub  voe. ;  Euseb.  Vit 
Cvnst.  lib.  i.  c.  31  ;  lib.  ii.  c.  8;  lib.  iv.  c.  21 ; 
Gothofried  in  7AsodL  Cod.  vol.  ii.  pp.  143  ff.; 
Gretser  de  Cruce,  lib.  ii. ;  King,  Early  ChrUtuin 
yvmismatica;  Lipsiua  de  Cruce,  c  15,  16;  Meur- 
si  us,  Glosettr.;  Milman,  Htet,  of  Christi  nity^  vol. 
ii.  p.  287  ;  Munter,  ,Swnbitder,  pi.  iii.  Nos.  70,  71 ; 
Suicer,  ThesaumSy  sub  voc. ;  Vossius,  LtynwL 
sub  voc.)  [E.  v.] 

LABIS.    [Spook.] 

LABOR  ANTES.    [Copiatae;  FoflSAUii.] 

LABBA  (Xi/3pa),  a  form  of  the  Egyptian 
word  Xo^po,  a  lane  or  narrow  street  (E])iphan. 
Haeree,  69),  has  been  misunderstood  (Macri, 
Hierolex.  s.  v.  Labra)  as  equivalent  to  **  parish  " 
or  "district."    See  Laura.  [C] 

LACEBKA.    [Bibrub;  Paekula.] 

LACRYMATORY.  A  name  given  by  some 
modern  antiquaries  to  certain  small  vessels  not 
unfrequently  found  in  tombs,  once  supposed  to  be 
intended  to  contain  tears.  They  are  in  fact 
Vasa  unguetttariOf  vessels  intended  to  contain 
perfumes,  lilce  the  iLXdfioffrpoy  of  the  Gospels. 
(Matt.  zxvi.  7,  etc.)  See  JRoman  Antiquities 
found  at  BiAigham,  described  by  the  late  Prof. 
Henslow ;  edited  by  Profl  Churchill  Babington ; 
Beccles[1872].  Prof.  Babington  refers  to  Millin, 
I)ict,  dee  Beaux^Arte^  s.  v.  Lacrymutoire.    [C] 

LACTANTIU8,  Bede;  Letatius,  Usuard, 
one  of  the  Scillitan  martyi-s,  July  17,  appears 
as  Lactatus,  July  18  {Mat-t,  Hieron.  D'Ach.). 

[E.  B.  B.] 

LAGTICINIA,  dishes  prepared  from  milk 
and  eggs  (»(^aAa),  the  use  of  which  was  per- 
mitted, according  to  some  authorities,  in  Lent 
and  other  times  of  fasting  [Fastimg  ;  Lent]. 

[C] 

LACTINUS,  Lacteanus,  Lactocus  or  Molac- 
tocns,  founder  of  the  abbey  of  Freshford  (Aghad- 
hur)  and  abbat  of  Clonfert  (died  622),  com- 
memorated March  19.  There  was  a  spring 
sacred  to  him  in  Cassel  and  a  convent  (Lis- 
lachtin)  in  Ardfert  diocese  (v.  Acta  iiS.  Mart, 
iii.  32).  [E.  B.  B.] 

LACTI8  DEOUSTATIO.  [Baptism,  §  66, 
I.  164;  HoNET  AND  Milk,  I.  783.] 

LACTIS8IMA,  t>.  LAETISSIMA,  martyr, 
April  27  {Mart,  hieron,  C^Acbery.  Spic.  iv.). 

[E.  B.  B.] 

LACULATA,  ac,  veetiSy  a  kind  of  dress,  in 
which  were  square  spaces  (locus),  containing 
pictures,  added  in  various  ways :  ^  Laculata  est 
quae  lacus  quadrates  quosdam  cum  pictura  habet 
inteztos,  aut  additos  acu."  (laid.  Etym.  zix. 
22.)  For  this  sense  of  lacus,  cf.  Columella 
(i.  6),  where  the  word  is  used  for  square  spaces, 
with  which  granaries  are  divided  for  the  storing 
of  different  Icinds  of  grain  separately.  (See 
Ducange,  Glosearyy  s.  y.)  [R.  S.] 

LACUNAR  Y  WORK.  (Lamhns,  Fr.)  The 
lacunarii  or  laqnecria  were  hollow  spaces  or 
panels  originally  formed  by  the  planks  arranged 
at  regular  intervals,  to  compose  the  ceiling  of  a 
room.      During  the  Romano-Byxantine    period 
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these  were  gilded  and  inlaid  with  ivory  (Horace, 
Od,  ii.  18);  sometimes  they  were  adorned  with 
paintings  (Suet  Vit,  Ner.  31).  The  vaulted 
or  waj^gon-roofed  variety  was  called  Cauara  or 
Camera.  [Dict.  op  Gr.  and  Rom.  Antiq.  s.  v.] 
The  panelling  was  applied  also  to  the  soffit  or 
under  surface  of  an  arch ;  but  this  practice  is  appa- 
rently not  earlier  than  the  Renaissance,  and  was 
an  innovation  on  the  original  custom,  since  earlier 
arches  had  no  soffits  properly  so-called.  The 
ancient  basilicas  had  the  ground  of  these  recesses 
enriched  with  Cai*9om  square,  trefoil,  hexa- 
gonal, in  much  variety ;  often  again  with  roses, 
masques  of  animals,  and  such  like ;  but  these  in 
later  examples.  The  lacunary  work  was  em- 
ployed both  in  public  and  private  buildings; 
**  Laquearia,  quae  nunc  et  in  privatis  domibus 
auro  teguntur,"  says  Pliny  {^Hi^t,  Natur.  xxxiii, 
18),  and  especially  in  Italy  the  ceilings  of  all  the 
rooms  of  a  house  would  be  of  this  kind ;  some 
being  more  richly  ornamented  than  others.  It 
is  to  be  distingui>hed  from  mosaic  work  (musi- 
vum  opus) ;  see  Mosaic. 

When  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  A.D. 
the  Christians  began  to  erect  large  and  costly 
churches,  the  ceilings  were  often  ornamented  with 
this  work.  Eusebius  (  VU.  Const,  lib.  iii.  capp. 
31-40)  tells  us  that  the  church  which  Constan- 
tine  built  at  Jerusalem  had  a  vaulted  roof 
{Ko/xdpay  XcLKvyapiaof)^  of  which  the  whole  was 
divided  into  itanei!),  carved  and  gilded. 

Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola  in  Campania  (a.D. 
409-431),  has  described  in  one  of  his  letters 
(£/).  12,  ad  Severin.)  a  new  church  there,  upon 
which  the  highest  decorative  art  of  the  period 
appears  to  have  been  exercised.  Of  this  the  rof 
of  the  nave  and  galleries  were  panelled  (lacu- 
nato).  The  teim  is  frequently  used  by  St. 
Jerome  (a.d.  340-420),  who  did  not  altogether 
sympathise  with  the  prevailing  habit  of  lavish- 
ing adornment  on  churches.  He  says  {Ep.  2  ad 
liepotian.),  "Marmora  nitent  auro,  splendent 
laquearia,  gemmis  altare  distinguitur,"&c. 

Patiens,  bishop  of  Lyons,  is  recoixied  to  have 
built  a  cathedral  chirrch  in  that  city,  of  which 
we  have  a  contemporary  description  from  the 
pen  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (a.d.  431-482).  He 
says : 

**  Intns  lux  mfcat,  atque  bracteatom 
Sol  sic  Bollicitatur  ad  lacunar 
Fulvo  ut  conoolur  entt  In  metallo." 

That  is,  the  golden  sunshme  played  over  the 
golden  plates  of  the  panels  in  the  church. 

But  yet  the  lacunar  hardly  appears  to  have 
been  the  prevailing  style  of  ornamentation  in 
these  eiirly  centuries,  at  all  events  for  churches. 
It  was  revived  and  much  extended  under  the 
Renaissance.  [S.  J.  £.] 


LADICU8.    [Laudiceus.] 


[E.  B.  B.] 


LAELIUS,  Spanish  mai-tvr,  June  27  (Afart 
Hicron.  D'Ach.).  [E.  B.  B.] 

LAETANIA.    [Litant.] 
LAETANTIUS  [p.  Lactantius]. 

LAETU8.  (1)  Bishop  of  Leptina  in  Africa, 
martyred  by  Hunneric,  Sept.  6.  Ado,  &c  (d. 
Baronius  and  Ada  dS,  Sept.  ii.  677). 

(2)  Presbyter  at  Orleans,  f  Nov.  5  (Usuard). 

[E.  B.  B.] 


LAITY 

LAIDGEN,  Jan.  11,  Colgan,  Acta  SS.  ffh.  p. 
57  =  Laidcend,  Jan.  12,  in  the  Felire  of  Aengus 
the  Culdee.  He  was  of  Clonfert,  A.D.  660  {Mart, 
Doueial).  (2)  May  20.  (8)  Oct  23.  (4)  of 
Achadh-raithen«  JS'ot.  28  (pnd.).         [E.  B.  B.] 

LAITT.  I.  In  the  Old  Testament,  when  th« 
Israelites  in  general  are  distinguished  from  th« 
priests,  they  are  spoken  of  as  '^the  people."  In  the 
Greek  of  the  Septuagint  this  is  h  Ao^Es.  See  ex- 
amples in  Lev.  iv.  3  ;  Deut.  xviii.  3 ;  Ezra  vii.  16  ; 
Is.  xxiv.  2 ;  Jer.  i.  18,  v.  31 ;  Hosea  iv.  9.  Hence 
the  use  of  \9Xk6s  to  denote  one  not  of  the  priest- 
hood. Thus  Clemens  Alex,  says  that  the  hang- 
ing at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod  xvi.  36) 
was  a  **  protection  against  lay  unbelief  (Sifrom. 
V.  5,  33).  The  author  of  the  Questions  and 
Answers  to  the  Orthodox^  ascribed  to  Justin 
Martyr,  observes  that  while  the  law  "  destroys 
by  fire  a  priest's  daughter  guilty  of  fornication, 
it  slays  by  stoning  the  daughter  of  the  layman  " 
{rov  Xolirov  &y9p^s)  {Resp,  ad  Qu.  97).  Philo 
calls  the  layman  of  his  nation  iSu^nir,  a  private 
person.  Thus  he  says  that  at  the  passover  **  the 
iZiSnat  do  not  bring  the  victims  to  the  altar, 
and  the  priests  aacrifioe ;  but  the  whole  nation, 
by  the  ordinance  of  the  law,  assumes  the  priestly 
office  "  for  the  ooeasion  {de  VU.  Mas.  iii.).  Un- 
less restrained  by  revelation,  the  first  Christiana, 
being  educated  as  Jews,  would  naturally  di-aw  a 
somewhat  similar  line  between  their  own  office- 
bearers and  the  mass  of  believers.  How  far  they 
were  encouraged  to  do  so  by  their  inspired 
teachers  may  be  gathered  to  a  great  extent  from 
Scripture  itself.  Not  t^  dwell  on  the  relation 
of  the  whole  body  to  the  Apostles,  whose  con)- 
mission  was  in  some  respects  extraordinary,  we 
find  each  local  church  or  congregation  subject 
to  other  rulers  (yrfovnivoiSy  Heb.  xiii.  17^  who 
were  '*  over  them  in  the  Lord  "  (1  These,  v.  12  ; 
comp.  1  Tim.  iii.  5,  v.  17),  under  the  name  of 
overseers  (^irftrKoirot,  bishops)  and  elders  (vpco'- 
${rr€pot,  whence  priest^  to  whose  teaching, 
exhortation,  and  rebuke,  and  to  whose  judgment 
in  some  things,  they  were  required  to  submit 
(1  Tim.  iv.  6,  11,  vi.  17;  2  Tim.  ii.  2,  iv.  2; 
Tit.  i.  9,  13,  ii.  15,  iii.  10>  To  their  care  and 
oversight  the  ** laity"  were  committed,  as  a 
flock  to  the  shepherd  (Acts  xx.  28 ;  1  Pet.  v.  1,  2). 
The  distinction  was  observed  everywhere;  elders 
being  ordained  in  every  church  (Acts  xiv.  23 ; 
Tit.  i.  5 ;  comp.  Acts  xi.  30),  and  provision  was 
made  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  system  (2  Tim. 
ii.  2).  Sometimes  the  laity  were  distinguished 
as  "the  church"  or  "the  brethren."  E.g. 
"  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  wei-e  come  to  Jeru- 
salem, they  were  received  of  the  church,  and  of 
the  apostles  and  elders  "  (Acts  xv.  4) ;  and  when 
"  the  apostles  and  elders,  with  the  whole  church  " 
send  a  letter  to  "the  brethren  which  were  of 
the  Gentiles  in  Antioch  and  Syria  and  Cilicia," 
it  begins  thus,  "The  apostles  and  elders  and 
brethren  send  greeting  unto  the  brethren  "  (ib, 
22,  23).  This  epistle  was  accordingly  delivered, 
not  to  the  inilers  of  the  church  at  Antioch,  but 
to  "  the  multitude  "  (30).  Compare  Acta  xii.  17 : 
"  Show  these  things  unto  James  (the  niler)  and 
to  the  brethren;'^  and  1  Tim.  iv.  6:  "If  thou 
put  the  brethren  in  remembrance  of  these  things, 
thou  shalt  be  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ." 
The  distinction  visible  in  these  passages  is  pre- 
served in  the  earliest  extra-Scripturnl  reoorda 
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of  the  church.    Thus  Clement,  himself  bishop  of 
Kome»  io  an  epistle  by  which  he  sought  to  allay 
dissensioDsat  Corinth,  addreming  "the  brethren 
there,  says,  **  Ye  did  all  things  without  respect 
of  penoos,  and  walked  by  the  laws  of  God,  being 
rabject  to  thoie  who  had  the  rule  over  you,  and 
Tielding  doe  honour  to  the  pi'esbyters  among 
TOO "  {Ep,  i.  c  1).     He  illustrates  the  relative 
position  of  the  laity  and  clergy  by  the  parallel 
of  the  Jewish  priesthood  and  people :  **  To  the 
high-priest  his    proper    ministries    have    been 
assigned,  and  to  the  priests  their  proper  place 
ippointed,  and  on  the  Lerites  their  serrices  have 
been  imposed.    The  layman  (6  XoIk^s)  is  bound 
bj  the  precepts  that  affect  laymen.   *'  Let  each  of 
TOO,  brethren,  give  thanks  unto  God  in  his  own 
station  {rdyftariy,   keeping  a  good  conscience, 
sad  not  overstepping  the  appointed  rule  of  his 
miai»tr7*'(cc.  40,  41).    This  state  of  things  was 
to  continne ;  for  tha  apostles,  he  tells  us,  not  only 
appointed  the  first  rulers  in  each  church,  but 
slso  **  gave  direction  how,  at  their  decease,  other 
approved  men  should  succeed  to  their  ministry  ** 
(c  44).    In  tha  Vidona  of  Mermas,  which  many 
critics  assign  to  the  age  of  Clement,  the  laity, 
luider  the  name  of  **  the  elect,**  are  spoken  of  as 
being  taught  and  ministered  to  by  the  apostles 
sad  bishops  and  doctors  (ue,  presbyters:    see 
Pearson,  Vind.  /gnat  ii.  13,  8)  and  ministers " 
{i  e.  deacons)  (^Past,  i.  Vis.  iii.  5).    The  following 
Ktttenoe  from   Ignatius  is  common  to  all  the 
rMensions :  ^  Mv  soul  be  surety  for  them  who 
are  subject  to  the  bishops,  presbyters,  deacons  ** 
(£p.  nd  rolyoarp.  c.  vi. ;  Cureton,  Corp.  IgtuU. 
p.  12).     In   the  epistles  known  to  Ensebias, 
A.a  324  {Ili't,  Eod.  iii.  30)  such  expressions  are 
frequent.     In   Tertnllian,   A.D.    192,  the  word 
**  laJcQs  "  occurs  often.    E.  g.  *'  The  chief-priest, 
vbich  b  the  bishop,  has  the  right  of  giving 
(baptism).    Then   presbyters  and   deacons,  not, 
hovfver,  without  the  authority  of  the  bishop, 
for  the  honour  of  the  church,  which  being  saved, 
peace  is  saved.    From  another  point  of  view 
crea  bymen   have  the  right"    {de  Baptismo^ 
zrii.).    The  same  writer  sajrs  of  certain  heretics 
that  among  them,  **  one  man  is  to-day  a  L.tfhop, 
Bext  day  another.    To-day  one  is  a  deacon,  who 
to-morrow  will  be  a   reader;    to-day  one  is  a 
pre»byter,  who  to-morrow  will  be  a  layman ;  for 
they  enjoin  priestly  (aacerdotalia)  duties  on  lay- 
men** (dg  PraMcr,  Haeret.  c  41).     In  the  so- 
called  spostolieal  canons,  the  first  fifty  of  which, 
at  least,  are  supposed  to  have  been  collected 
about  the  eod  of  the  2nd  century,  the  word  lay- 
nun  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence.    Thus,  **  If 
sof  clerk  or  layman  who  is  segregated,  or  not 
reoeived,  goes  to  another  citv,  and  is  there  re- 
ceived (to  commianion)  without    letters   oom- 
Bcndatory,  let   both   receiver  and  received  be 
Hgregated  "  (can.  12).    By  can.  31.  a  presbyter 
vho,  in  contempt  of  his  bishop,  gathers  a  separate 
congregation,  and  all  the  clerks  who  adhere  to 
him  are  to  be  deposed,  **  but  the  laymen  to  be 
Rgregated.**     See  also  canons  15,  24, 43,  48,  57, 
62-66,  69,  70,  71,  84,  85,     Cyprian,  A.D.  250, 
ipeaks  of  a  "  conference  held  with  bishops,  pres- 
byters, deacons,  confessors,  and  also  with  the 
laymen  who  atood  firm  "  (in  a  persecution)  for 
cooBoltatioB  on   the    treatment   of  the  lapsed 
{Kpitt,  30,  ad  Mom.}.     Elsewhere  he  savs,  **  The 
£>ith  «f  the  militant  people  (of  God)  is  disarmed, 
while  its  vigoor  and  the  fear  of  Christ  is  taken 


away.  Let  the  laity  see  how  they  provide  for 
this.  On  the  priest  falls  greater  labour  in 
asserting  and  defending  the  majesty  of  God  ** 
{Ep.  59,  ad  Cornel.).  The  more  frequent  name 
for  the  laity  with  this  writer  is  plebs,  e.g.  **  The 
clergy  and  people  (plebs)  and  the  whole  brother- 
hood reoeived  with  joy  **  certain  schismatics  who 
had  returned  to  the  church  {Ep.  51,  ad  Com.), 
He  warned  some  unruly  persons  that  **  when  a 
bishop  was  once  made  and  approved  by  the  testi- 
mony and  judgment  of  his  colleagues  and  the 
people  (plebis),  no  other  could  in  anywise  be 
appointed  **  (Ep.  44,  ad  Com.). 

IL  Laymen  duly  qualified  might  give  religious 
instruction  among  the  Jewr.     In  the  synagogues 
it  was  usual  for  the  elder  to  ask  anyone  of  repute 
to  comment  on  the  lesson  for  the  day  (Luke 
ir.  17;  Acts  zvii.  2),  or  to  deliver  a  **  wor<l  of 
eihortatlon  **  (Acts  ziii.  15).     This  liberty  was 
continued  under  the  Gospel  in  the  case  of  those 
who  had  the  gift  of  *'  prophecy  '*  (Rom.  xii.  6 ; 
1  Cor.  xii.  10,  28,  xiv.  1-6,  31,&c.).     Among 
unbelievers  all  Christians  were  expected  to  teach 
the  gospel   as  opportunity  was  given.     *'They 
that  were  scattered  abroad  '*  by  the  persecution 
on  the  death    of  Stephen   ''went  everywhere 
preaching  the  word**  (Acts  viii.  4).  The  ma- 
jority of  these  would  be  laymen.   Thus  St.  Paul, 
before  he  received  the  laying  on  of  hands  (Acts 
ziii.  3),  ^  preached  boldly  at  Damascus  in  the 
name  of  Jesus'*  (Acts  ix.  27);  Aquila  and  Pris* 
dlla  *'  expounded  unto  Apollos  the  way  of  God 
more  perfectly**   (ih.   xviii.   26);   and   Apolloe 
himself '*  mightily  convinced  the  Jews,  and  that 
publicly,  shewing  by  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ  **  (23).    <«  At  first  all  taught  and 
baptised  on  whatever  days  and  seasons  occasion 
required  .  .  .    That  the  people  might  grow  and 
multiply,  it'  was  at  the  beginning  permitted  to 
all  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  to  baptize,  and  to 
explain  the  Scriptures  in  church,  but  when  the 
church  embraced  all  places,  houses  of  assembly 
were  constituted,  and  rulers  (rectores)  and  the 
other  offices  in  the  church  were  instituted.  .  •  . 
Hence  it  is  that  now  neither  do  deacons  prv:ach 
in  the  congregation,   nor    clerks    nor    laymen 
baptize**  (Hilar.  Disc.  Comm.  in  Ep.  ad  Eph. 
iv.  11, 12).   When  Demetrius  of  Alexandria  com- 
plained that  Origen,  who  was  not  a  priest,  had 
been  asked  by  the  bishops  of  the  district  to ''  dis- 
course and  to  interpret  holy  Scripture  publicly 
in  church  *'  at  Caesarea,  the  bishops  of  Jerusalem 
and  Caesarea  denied  the  truth  of  one  ground 
taken  by  Demetrius,  viz.  that  laymen  had  never 
been  known  to   preach   before  bishops.     "If,** 
said  they,  *'any  persons  are  anywhere   found 
capable  of  benefiting  the  brethren,  they  are  en- 
couraged by  the  holy  bishops  to  preach  to  the 
people.     Thus  at  Larandi,  Euelpis  was  asked  by 
Neon ;   and   at  loonium,   Paulinus   by  Celsus ; 
and    at    Smyrna,    Theodore   by  Atticus; — our 
brethren  now  in  bliss.    And  it  is  probable  that 
this  has  been  done  in  other  places  without  our 
knowing  it"  (Euseb.  Hist.  Ecol.  vi.  19).     Fru- 
mentius  and  Aedesius,  while  laymen,  laid  the 
foundation   of  the   church   in  Abyssinia  (Socr. 
Hid.  Eccl.  i.  10).  The  same  service  was  rendered 
to  Iberia  (Georgia)  by  a  female  captive,  who 
having  healed  by  her  prayers  the  king  and  his 
wife  and  son,  exhorted  them  to  believe  in  Christ, 
through  whose  name  their  cure  had  been  effected 
(ib.  c  20> 
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A  lav  of  Valentinian  and  Theodoaiiu,  pablished 
in  394,  "  toaching  laymen  who  presume  to  dU- 
pute  about  religion,"  forbids  the  opportunity 
being  permitted  to  any  one  of  **  coming  into 
public  and  discussing  or  handling  matters  of 
religion"  (Cod.  Theodos,  2  in  CapU.  Car.  Mag. 
▼ii.  195).  Four  years  later  a  council  held  at 
Carthage  decreed  that  ''a  layman  should  not 
dare  to  teach  in  the  presence  of  clerics,  unless 
they  themselves  asket  him;"  and  absolately, 
that  ''no  woman,  however  learned  or  holy, 
ahoald  presume  to  teach  men  in  a  meeting" 
(cann.  98,  99).  Leo  I.,  A.D.  453,  writing  to 
Haximus  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  in  riew  of 
danger  from  the  growth  of  the  Nestorian  and 
Eutychian  heresiies,  entreats  him  to  take  order 
^  that  beside  those  who  are  priests  of  the  Lord, 
no  one  presume  to  claim  for  himself  the  right  to 
teach  or  to  preach,  whether  he  be  monk  or  lay- 
man "  ( f.)>t«^  92,  c.  6).  He  repeats  this  in  a 
letter  to  Theodoret  of  Cynis  {Ep.  93,  c.  6),  and 
expresses  a  hope  that  hia  letter  to  Maximua 
would  be  dispersed  by  him  and  *'oome  to  the 
knowledge  of  all."  The  council  in  TnUlo  at 
Constantinople,  A.D.  691,  declares  **  that  a  lay- 
man oaght  not  to  dispute  or  teach  publicly, 
thence  arrogating  to  himself  the  right  to  teach, 
but  that  he  should  be  obedient  to  the  order 
banded  down  from  the  Lord."  Those  who  should 
violate  the  canon  were  to  be  segregated  for  forty 
days  (can.  64).  There  is,  we  think,  no  evidence 
that  laymen  were  at  any  time  permitted  to  read 
the  eucharistic  lessons,  either  in  the  East  or 
West.  A  law  of  Chnrlemagne  entirely  forbids 
it:  '*A  layman  ought  not  to  recite  a  lesson  in 
church,  nor  to  say  the  alleluia,  but  only  the 
psalm  or  responsories  without  allaluia "  {CapU, 
V.  112).    [Lection.] 

III.  Hilary,  the  deacon,  as  abort  quoted, 
appears  to  say  that  laymen  could  not  confer 
baptism  eren  in  the  ^rst  post-apostolic  age. 
This  was  probably  the  general  opinion ;  for  the 
Greek  compiler  of  the  Clementine  Constitutions 
ascribes  the  following  prohibition  to  the  apostles 
themselves:  "  We  do  not  permit  laymen  to  per- 
form any  of  the  sacerdotal  functions,  as  sacrifice 
or  baptism,  or  laying  on  of  hands,  or  the  lesser 
or  greater  benediction"  (iii.  10).  This  would 
make  them  absolutely  incapable;  and  the 
opinion  of  their  incapacity  was  probably  widely 
spread  in  the  East  to  the  end  of  the  first  four 
centuries  after  Christ.  St.  Basil,  A.D«  370,  im- 
plies that  he  held  it,  when  he  speaks  with  ap- 
probation of  an  argument  against  baptism  by 
schismattcal  priests,  which  he  attributes  to 
Firmilian,  one  of  his  predecessors  at  Caesarea, 
and  to  St.  Cyprian.  It  was  to  the  effect  that 
schismatical  priests  being  cut  off  from  the  body 
of  Christ,  and  thus  losing  their  orders,  having 
now  **  become  laymen,  hare  no  power  either  to 
baptize  or  to  ordain,  being  no  longer  able  to 
impart  to  others  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
from  which  thev  bare  fallen  themselves.  On 
which  account  vtipj  commanded  that  those  who 
came  to  the  church  from  them  (t.«.  from  any 
schismatical  body)  shoald  be  cleansed  by  the 
true  baptism  of  the  church  "  {Epist.  ad  AmphiL 
i.  can.  1).  An  ancient  Greek  scholium,  found  in 
one  MS.  of  this  epistle  (Cod.  Amberiyich,),  en- 
larging on  this  point,  says,  '*  He  falls  from  the 
■acerdotal  grace,  which  he  receired  from  Him  to 
whom  he  was  united,  and  becomes  for  the  future 
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a  layman,"  net  able  to  Impart  to  othen  that 
which  he  no  longer  has,  nor  able  to  obtain  a  new 
supply  of  it  from  the  body  which  ho  has  joined 
(Bever.  Pond.  ii.  annot.  221).  We  mast  obiierve, 
however,  that  St.  Basil,  though  with  evident 
reluctance,  admitted  the  baptisms  of  priests  in 
schism,  feeling  himself  overruled  by  numbers : 
**  But  since  it  has  seemed  good  *a>  some  of  those 
in  Asia,  out  of  consideration  foi  the  maltitude, 
that  their  baptism  should  be  received,  let  it  be 
received"  {Ep,  «. «.).  May  W4  not  suppose  .jat 
he  would  also  have  oonfesaed,  if  the  question  had 
come  before  him,  that  the  church  had  power  to 
authorise  or  accept,  under  special  circumstances 
the  baptisms  of  laymen  in  full  oommunion  with 
her? 

Tertullian,  on  the  other  hand,  whom  St.  Cy- 
prian used  to  call  his  maater,  teaches  that, 
abstractedly,  laymen  hare  power  to  baptize, 
but  that  they  can  only  exercise  it  by  permission, 
expressed  or  understood.  He  argues  that  **  what 
is  received  equally  (by  all)  can  be  imparted 
equally  "  (by  all) ;  but  he  adds,  ''  How  much 
more  is  the  discipline  of  reverence  and  modesty 
incumbent  on  the  laity,  seeing  that  it  is  the  part 
of  those  greater  than  themselres  {ue.  the  priesta 
and  deacons)  not  to  take  on  them  the  otKce  of 
the  episcopate,  which  is  assigned  to  the  bishops. 
Emulation  is  the  mother  of  schisms  "  {de  Bapt. 
17).  The  principle  laid  down  by  Tertullian 
reoeires  a  curious  illustration  fh>m  the  well- 
known  story  told  by  Rnfinna,  A.D.  390  {Hist. 
EccL  i.  14),  of  some  boys  baptised  in  play  by 
Athanasius  when  himself  ^  quite  a  child  "  (Socr. 
A.D.  439,  Hid,  EocL  i.  15).  The  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, who  happened  to  see  what  was  done  from 
a  distance,  finding  on  inquiry  that  water  had 
been  duly  used  and  the  right  form  of  words  said, 
decide,  after  conference  with  his  derg}-,  that 
the  children  should  not  be  rebaptized,  but  he 
supplemented  their  irregular  baptism  by  con- 
firming them  himself.  There  is  a  difficulty  in 
the  story  from  the  great  youth  which  it  assigns 
to  Athanasius  about  the  year  312 ;  but  it  would 
not  hare  been  related  by  Rufinns,  or  repeated  at 
length  by  Sozomen,  ▲.D.  460  {Hiat,  EooL  ii.  17), 
without  some  protest,  if  the  ground  on  which 
the  bishop  was  said  to  have  acted  had  not  been 
widely  accepted  in  the  church  at  that  time. 

From  the  council  of  Elvira,  about  a.d.  300, 
we  first  learn  under  what  circumstances  it  was 
held  lawful  for  a  layman  to  baptize.  Its  38th 
canon  decrees  that  '*  daring  foreign  trarel,  at 
sea,  or  if  there  be  no  church  near,  one  of  the 
faithful,  who  haa  his  own  baptism  entire  (not 
clinic,  duly  confirmed,  and  probably  also  not 
impaired  by  lapse  in  persecutionX  and  is  not  a 
bigamist,  may  baptise  a  catechumen  in  extremitr 
of  sickness,  on  condition  that  if  he  reoorer,be  take 
him  to  the  bishop  that  he  may  receire  the  benefit 
of  the  laying  on  of  hands."  St.  Jerome,  writing  in 
378.  says  that  *^  without  chrism  and  the  command 
of  the  bishop,  neither  presbyter  nor  deacon  hare 
the  right  to  baptize;  which  nerertheleas  we 
know  to  be  often  permitted  to  laymen,  if  neces- 
sity oompeL  For  as  one  receives,  so  can  he  also 
give  "  {Contra  Lucif.  9)l  The  reader  will  ob- 
serve here  the  reasoning  of  Tertullian  rery 
similarly  expressed.  SL  Augustine,  abovt  400  : 
*^  If  any  layman,  compelled  by  necessity,  shall 
hare  given  to  a  dying  man  that  which,  when  he 
received  it  himself,  he  learnt  the  manner  of 
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(!rin^,  I  know  not  it*  any  one  coald  piously  mj 
liuit  it  ought  to  be  repeated.  For  to  do  it  with- 
jQt  oeceasity  u  to  usurp  the  office  of  another ; 
bat  to  do  it  under  preaanre  of  necessity  is  either 
DO  fkalt  or  a  renial "  {Contra  Epiat.  Farmen,  ii. 
ztiu  29).  In  a  work  written  shortly  after  this 
he  ihows  a  disposition  to  go  farther,  and  to 
reoognisc  the  outward  act  under  whatever  cir- 
camstanees  performed.  He  is  speaking  of  seTeral 
questions  that  might  be  raised, — *'  whether  that 
baptism  is  to  be  owned  which  is  received  from 
one  who  has  not  himself  received  it;"  whether 
it  u  valid,  whatever  the  faith,  or  motive,  or 
podtioD  (as  a  catholic  or  schismatic)  of  the  giver 
cr  receiver,  or  of  both,  ke.  He  even  includes 
the  case  of  baptism  conferred  on  the  stage  where 
the  actors  are  heathens,  and  here  he  clearly 
leans  to  the  affirmative,  if  the  person  baptized 
has  had  a  sudden  aecess  of  faith  at  the  titne ; 
but  when  Qod  has  not  thus  interposed  (neqne 
iUe  qui  ibi  acdperet,  ita  crederet,  sed  totum 
lodtcre  et  mimice  et  jocularit-er  ageretur),  he 
thinks  that  only  an  express  revelation  could 
dedde.  He  would  in  all  such  questions  defer 
to  a  **  plenary  oouncil;**  but  an  answer  to  the 
last  must  be  sought  by  united  and  most  earnest 
prayer  {de  Bapt,  a  Donat,  ril  53).  He  says 
aiw  that  at  all  events  he  would  at  such  a 
council  **  not  hesitate  to  maintain  that  they 
have  baptism  who  have  received  it  consecrated 
by  the  words  of  the  gospel  anywhere  and  from 
anv  one  whomsoever  without  deceit  on  their  own 
part  and  with  some  faith "  {A.  §  102).  In 
Gntian  (P.  iit.  de  Coittecr.  iv.  21)  we  have  an 
extract  from  a  let'er  ascribed  to  Atigustine: — 
*'We  are  wont  to  hear  that  even  laymen  are 
accustomed  to  give  the  sacrament  which  they 
hare  received  in  a  case  of  necessity,  when  neither 
bishops,  presbyters,  nor  any  of  the  ministers  are 
found,  and  the  danger  of  him  who  seeks  it,  lest 
be  die  without  that  sacrament,  is  pressing.** 
In  another  passage  from  the  same  epistle  we 
find  a  story  (which  the  writer  confesses  to  be 
ancertain)  of  a  catechumen  and  a  penitent  in 
danger  of  being  shipwrecked  together.  As  they 
were  the  only  Christians  in  the  ship  the  peni- 
tent baptiied  the  catechumen  and  was  in  turn 
reconciled  by  him.  What  they  did  was  approved 
by  all  (j&.  c  36).  The  question  raised  by  St. 
Angusttne,  as  to  the  effect  of  a  mock  baptism 
OB  the  stage,  probably  suggested  a  tnle  of  wonder 
whidi  we  find,  with  differences  of  detail,  both 
in  the  East  and  West.  An  actor  who  personated 
a  catechumen  receiving  baptism  was  said  to 
have  been  suddenly  and  miraculously  converted. 
One  veruon  lays  the  scene  at  Rome  in  the  pre- 
leace  of  Diocletian,  about  285,  and  gi^es  the 
name  of  Genesius  to  the  comedian.  The  other 
eoils  hin  Gelasinus,  and  makes  the  place  Helio- 
polis  in  Phoenicia,  and  the  year  297.  In  both 
cases  the  neophyte  is  said  to  have  been  led  forth 
U  martyrdom  (Tillemont,  Mem.  Ead.  in  St. 
On^y  The  authorities  are,  for  Gelasinus,  the 
Paaehal  Chronicle  of  Alexandria,  compiled  in 
6^10  (pi.  642) ;  and  for  Genesius,  some  Acta  of 
BBctrtain  date  which  were  copied  by  Ado  in  his 
^tartjfroiogmin  (a«D.  859)  at  Aug.  25. 

Gelasias,  bishop  of  Rome,  ▲.D.  494,  speaking 
•fdsafssas>— "Let  them  not  presume  to  baptise 
vitkeut  (the  atatiuMiiy  of)  the  bishops  or  pres- 
byters, vnlcss  extreme  necessity  compel  them, — 
tlMMe  offioen  being  perchance  settled  a  long  way 
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off,  —to  do  which  is  for  the  most  part  permitted 
even  to  lay  Christians  '*  {Kjdst.  ad  Epiac.  Lw  an, 
4rc  §  7).  Isidore  of  Seville,  a.d.  610,  cites  our 
Lord's  words  to  the  apostles  (John  xx.  22,  23 ; 
Matt,  xxviii.  19)  to  shew  that  it  is  "  not  lawful 
for  laymen  (privatis  =  ItiiArmi)  nor  for  clerks 
not  of  the  higher  orders  (sine  gradu ;  see  Vutg, 
1  Tim.  ill.  13),  to  baptise,  but  for  priests  only  " 
(sacerdotibus  =  bishops  and  presbyters).  There- 
fore, he  concludes,  it  is  not  lawful  even  for 
deacons  to  do  so  "without  (the  authority  of) 
the  bishops  and  presbyters,  except  when  they 
are  far  absent  and  the  last  necessity  of  illness 
compel, — which  is  for  the  most  part  permitted 
even  to  the  lay  faithful,  lest  any  one  should  be 
called  out  of  this  world  without  the  saving 
remedy  "  {de  Ecci.  Off,  ii.  24). 

IV.  There  is  evidence  to  shew  that  during  the 
earlier  part  of  our  period  the  laity  came  up  to 
the  holy  table  to  make  their  offerings  and  to 
communicate.     Dlonysius,   the  pope    of  Alex- 
andria, A.D.  254,  speaks  of  a  layman  as  ^  going 
up  to  the  table,*'  and  "  standing  at  the  table 
(Euseb.  Hist.  Ecd,  vii.  9).     Even  women  (nisi 
in  abscessu)  were,  according  to  him,  then  per^ 
mitted  to  ** approach  the  holy  of  holies"  and  to 
*'  draw  near  to  the  holy  table  "  {Ep.  ad  BaailUi 
tan.  2).     St.  Chrysostom: — **Let  no  Judas,  nu 
^imon,  come  up  to  the  table**  {Horn.  50,  in  St. 
llatt.  §  3).    By  the  19th  canon  of  the  council  oi 
I^odicea,  about  365,  it  was  *^  permitted  to  those 
only  who  were  in  holy  orders  to  enter  the  place 
(f  the  altar  and  to  communicate  there.*'    This 
probably  only  sanctions  a  custom  already  be* 
coming  general.    Theodosltis  the  Great,  at  Milan 
in  390,  took  his  offering  up  to  the  altar,  but  was 
not  allowed  to  remain  in  the  chancel  for  the 
communion  (Theodoret,  Hist.  Bed,  v.  18).     In 
the  East,  however,  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
stay  and  to  communicate  within  the  bema  (:'6. 
comp.  Sozom.  HitL  Ecci.  vii.  24).     His  grandson 
Theodosius  says  of  himself  in  481,  **  We  draw 
near  the  most  holy  altar  only  to  offer  the  gifts, 
and  having  gone  into  the  enclosed  tabernacle  of 
the  sacred  circles,  at  once   leave   it "  (Corict/. 
Labbe,  iii.  1237>     For  the   East  the  rule  was 
finally  settled  by  the  council  in  Trulo,  a.d.  691. 
It  forbade  any  of  the  laity  to  **  enter  within  the 
sacred  altar-place,"  except  the  emperor,  **  when 
he  wished  to  offer  gifts  to  the  Creator  "  (can.  69). 
Turning  to  the  West  we   find   the  Council  of 
Tours,  A.D.  566,  permitting  *'  the  holy  of  holies 
to  be  open  to  laymen  and  women  for  prayer  and 
communion,  as  the  custom  is,"  but  forbidding 
laymen  to  **  stand  by  the  altar,  at  which  the 
sacred  mysteries  are  celebrated,  either  on  vigils 
or  at  masses  "(can.  4).     This  prohibition  was 
confirmed  by  a  council  held  at  some  uncertain 
place  in  France,  about  the  year  744 ;  but  the 
permission  is  not  also  repeated  (can.  6 ;  CaftiL 
Beg.  Franc  i.  153).     The  whole  of  the  canon  of 
Tours,  however,  appears  in  the  Capitularies  of 
Charlemagne  (rii.  279).     In  the  earlieiit  editions 
of  the  Ordo  Romanus,  the  bishop  is  represented 
as  ^  going  down  "  to  receive  the  gifts  of  the 
people,  and  being  **  conducted  back  to  the  altiir  " 
after  receiving   them   (Jfus.    lUU.   ii.   10,  74). 
This  exhibits  the  custom  at  Borne  in  the  8th 
century.    At  that  time  the   men  and  women 
were  on  different  sides  of  the  church,  and  the 
clergy  went  to  their  several  places  to  communi- 
cate them  (''6.  10,  50).    In  an  epistle  of  Theo- 
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dosios  and  ValentinUn  (fioAfs  Theodoi,  ix.  45) 
the  nare  (4  rcuts)  uf  the  church  is  called  tbieriiptov 
rod  Xaov,  **  the  praying-place  of  the  laity.**  In 
a  law  of  Justinian,  a.d.  528  {Codex  I.  iii.  xlii.  10), 
the  clergy  are  exhorted  to  a  panctoal  obeerr- 
ance  of  their  honrs  of  prayer  by  an  appeal  to 
the  example  of  **  many  of  the  laity,  who  for  the 
g.K>d  of  their  souls  constantly  frequent  the  most 
holy  churches,  and  shew  tbemseWes  diligent  in 
the  practice  of  psalmody."  From  this  we  may 
infer,  as  probable,  that  at  that  time  laymen  often 
met  together  in  church  to  sing  psalms  out  of 
the  hours  of  public  worship,  and  when  the  clergy 
were  not  present.  [W.  £.  S.J 

LAMB,  THE  HOLT.  In  the  Orthodox 
Greelc  Church  the  oblation  of  bread  for  the 
Uturgy  (i^  irpga^opd,  obUxta)  is  prepared  of 
leavened  bread,  baked  with  sitecial  care,  in  the 
form  of  a  moderate-sized,  round,"  flat  loaf  or  cake. 
In  the  centre  is  a  square  projecting  portion,  im- 
pressed  with  a  stamp  called  the  teal  {c^peeyis)^ 
consisting  of  a  cross,  in  the  angles  of  which  are 
stamped  the  woixls  fc  XC  Nl  KA»  t-^*  'Ii^croGs 
Xptffrhs  riKf .  This  square  projection  is  called 
the  H'ly  Lamb^  or  in  the  nibrics  the  lioiy 
Bread  {6  iyiot  &prot).  The  circular  {arpoyyv- 
KotiMis)  shape,  as  of  a  coin,  is  considered  by 
Durandus  (iv.  c.  41)  to  symbolise  the  price  of 
man's  redemption.  The  form,  however,  seems 
to  have  varied.  Gabriel  of  Philadelphia «  {Apoi. 
pro  EocL  Orient,)  states  that  the  bread  •  for  the 
oblation  was  made  either  round  or  square ;  and 
adds  that  the  round  shape  is  symbolical  of  our 
Lord's  Divinity,  the  square  of  the  universal ity 
of  redemption.  Allatius,  too  {de  Eccl.  Oco,  it 
(•rienU  Conc^  lib.  iii.  c  15,  s.  18),  writes:  ** The 
Greeks  when  they  make  the  bread  for  the  sacri- 
fice, for  the  most  part  do  not  make  it  round 
(ut  plurimnm  non  rotundant),  but  draw  it  out 
into  four  arms  in  the  form  of  a  cross :  they  then 
impress  the  seal  (sigillumX  just  explained,'  in 
the  centre  of  the  cross  and  at  the  extremities  of 
each  arm.  The  priest  who  is  about  to  celebrate 
takes  the  bread,  in  the  Prothesis,  and  divides  it  in 
such  a  manner  that  each  portion  has  a  complete 
setil,  and  these  parts  are  called  eeads  (tr^pcryiScf, 
eigntictUa)."     [FRACTION.] 

According  to  this  description  each  portion 
would  be  approximately  square;  but  whether 
the  whole  oblation  be  round  or  square,  the  Holy 
Lamb  itself  is  square. 
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In  the  <'  office  of  the  Prothesis,"  called  dii- 
ra^is  riff  0tias  iral  hpas  \uTovpyiaSf  which 
is  performed  in  the  chapel  of  the  Prothesis,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  hema,  as  introductory  to 
the  liturgy,  and  in  which  the  priest  assumes  the 
eucharistic  vestments,  and  selects  and  prepares 
the  elements  for  consecration ;  he  separates  the 

•  «.  Nesle,  Introd.  p.  943. 

b  Thiit  word  is  somftimes  Vied  for  the  impftatian; 
sometimes  for  the  bread  Itaelt  ss  bearing  the  imprueUm. 

•  Uvrtene,  vol.  1  p.  I  IT. 

•  This  is  Identiosl  with  thst  descrtbed  as  impressed  oo 
*]ie  Belp  Lmmb. 
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**  lamb  "  from  the  reat  of  the  oblation,  cutting 
it  away  squarewise  with  the  ''spear"  (j^  ayiet. 
A>^X^))  which  is  a  knife  in  the  form  of  ao 
elongated  spear-head,  with  a  short  handle, 
ending  in  a  eroas,  and  symbolical  of  the  spear 
whieh  pierced  our  Lord's  side;  and  lays  it  on 
the  paten  or  disc  {6  &yt9S  Uvkos),  arrauging 
afterwards  in  a  specified  order  particles  it^^rpC^ 
8f  f )  cut  in  a  pyramidal  form  from  the  oblation. 

Five  loaves  or  oblations  are  usually  prepared 
in  the  Prothesis;  in  the  Russian  Church  in- 
yariably  so,  according  to  King  (p.  144),  but  in 
Greece  one  only  is  often  prepared,  and  of  old  the 
number  varied.  The  oblation  thus  prepared  is 
coyered  with  the  "  asteriscus  "  [p.  149],  a  sort  of 
frame,  consisting  of  two  bars  crossing  each 
other  and  joined  by  a  hinge  at  the  centre,  and 
bent  into  such  a  shape  as  to  form,  when  they 
are  at  right  angles,  a  support  for  the  ^  veils,*' 
of  which  there  are  three ;  the  innermost  beina^ 
called  dM'aoiniAvfifia,  and  the  outer  ii^pk  It 
then  remains  in  the  Prothesis  till  the  **  great 
entrance,"  i.e.  of  the  Elements  in  the  liturgy. 

At  the  **  fraction "  in  the  liturgy  the  priest 
breaks  the  Holy  Lamb,  there  called  **  the  Holj 
Bread  "  {rhw  Syioir  &^orX  i&to  four*  parts,  and 
arrangea  them  crosswise  in  the  disc,  thua— 
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He  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  chalice 
with  the  part       r^    ,  which  he  then  puts  into 


the  chalice ;  he  communicates  himself  and  th« 


assistants  with  the  part 


,  and  the 


maining  two  parts  are  divided  among  the  lay 
communicants  (Neale,  Tntrod.  518). 

For  details  of  the  office  of  the  Prothesis,  and 
their  symbolical  significance,  see  Sitiira^is  r^s 
9c(as  Kol  UpSis  KuTovpylaSf  as  given  in  the 
E'tchoiogion  mega ;  also  Goar,  Kit,  Graec,  (note 
in  S.  Joan.  Chrysost.  Mlssam) ;  Neale,  TntrodttO' 
tioii,  pp.  841,  &c. ;  Martene,  de  Antiq.  HccL  Rit, 
vol.  i.  p.  117  ;  and  Allatius  (ut  auprd). 

[H.  J.  H.] 

LAMB,  THE.  [In  Art.]  It  appears  best  to 
treat  early  representations  of  the  lamb  as  sym- 
bolic of  our  Lord  (whether  in  the  act  of  suffer- 
ing  or  of  triumph),  apart  from  those  of  the 
sheep,  which  represent  human  members  of  the 
church  of  Christ.  They  are  frequently  brought 
together  on  the  sarcophagi,  and  especially  in  the 
later  mosaics  within  our  period,  as  at  SS.  Cosmas 
and  Damianus,  and  at  St.  Praxedes,  in  Rome ;  and 

•  In  the  Roman  Litu'-gy  ibe  Hoat  (oblata)  is  dlvidM 
into  three  parts:  in  the  Muxarabic  Into  nlnsb  with  fecial 
sgrmbolism. 
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UeduMnctioD  U  oDen  ttutaiDod  W  the  aimpla 
EipeJiFiit  of  mnkiDg  [he  Dlvioe  Lamb  of  Urgtr 
uu  Ihio  HU  lolluirert,  u  Aringhi,  Tol.  i.  p.  -Ml 

imalA.pp.i93,235):  both  at  p.  429.  Id  the 
ihorcli  ol  SS.  Ohudu  sad  Daniiniiui  (tea  Oam- 
)igL  ld«M  JroHHiunii,  Tol.  ii.  tab.  iv.  iri.)  three 
iimbolli:  phun  a(  the  furm  at'  the  aheep  or  Ifimb 
in  Kt  ToTtb.  Firtt  He  is  repreKnted  obOTe  the 
l^jMoH  nrch  of  triumph  u  prone,  OD  •  uniill 
highlj-dtconited  «l(ar,  '■«»  it  were  ilniii."'  Be- 
li'¥  iUdiI  (bll-length  tigurei  of  aur  Lord  apH 
HiDti  b  gl'.ry,  Kpnrated  by  the  aiirm<r  belt  of 
JordiD,  JOftOANES.  from  the  Eherp  of  the  world 


>,  who  »t 


ii»g  f™. 


1  of  "  Jen 


■  to  galhs 

ffatnl  Lunh  vith  the  oimbuji,  repretentipg  the 
brd  in  Hii  hunuiDit]-  [Bethleheu].  jfler  the 
tnfriAiii>D.  rrerj  piucha]  inpper  rnuat  bnre  been 
iidtnliwd  to  prefigure  the  Lord'i  de»lh  bj'  its 
wraKoiic  limb.  But  it  wsi  Dot  p«rh»p8  till  the 
trigmjih  of  the  crou  Doder  CoiutiDliDe,  vhtn 
'!»  oph(lit  or  peDJil  cross  had  tak^n  the  pince 
of  the  deennaled  ijnibol  [Cbiw:  UOHOOUH], 


tlul  Ibe  lamb,  as  rlctlm,  came  to  b«  a  consUnt 
'bjfft  of  contempUtion,  and  His  imago  began 
'°  tt  mmliiDed  with  the  crou.  In  the  great 
Joliaie)  of  (be  ■ncceediog  cantnries,  the  hopes 
111  inngination*  of  clergy  and  people  mar  well 
''•"  bRD  drawn  to  the  Book  of  Kerelatioo, 
nl  the  dittiDction  between  tha  lamb  as  alain 
"1  ucrilic*  and  the  Inmb  conqaanDg  and  trinm- 
piunl  iftoa  to  have  been  stroDglj  f*U  aod 
bwljiaitied  OD.  In  the  sixth  ceDtSTj-,  anj 
1  ihe  cross  gradually  became  eictnairely  a 
•yaM  of  the  nanaer  of  the  Lord's  death,  not 
"  "f  old,  of  Bia  perMD  or  humanity,  the  lamb 

>ati<>ii  »f  the  limbs  of  croese*  [CrI'CIFII],  and 
*>•  ia  ficl  a  mystic  cmcifii,  with  referaace  to 
Ibe  iBip  in  the  Apocalypse,  nnlil  the  baman 
("na  ■■■  labstitnted  or  added  afVer  the  Qniui- 
■It  CoBDcil.  See  Boi^a,  de  Cma  V"tianio  and 
diCrwi  yiiitfma.  On  the  sarcophagus  of  Junius 
«■«<  (Botlarl.  t«T.  IT.  i  Aringhi,  Tol.  i.  p.  277) 
IM  ipandrelt  of  its  plllned  front  ara  oniameDted 
litb  cgriotu  scnlptorei  of  the  sTmbolic  lamb 
fanning  mlraclM  and  acts  of  miniftry,  myiti' 
olItKltTtel  from  tba  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
"'  »  striking  water  from  the  rock,  changing 
■■(ti  iita  wioe,  ■dminlatering  baptism  to  a 
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atnoller  lamb,  tonching  a  mammy  Lazarus  Kith 
■  waod,  and  recelviDg  the  tables  of  the  law. 

Tba  lamb  appears  Ju  the  vault  mosuics  of  tha 
chapel  of  tialla  Placidia,  in  RavcDDa,  and  is  pro- 
minent DU  the  ornamoated  capitals  of  St.  Vilnlt. 

In  a  quite  distinct  symbolism,  the  lamb  is 
foDDd  accom  pan  ring  Adam  and  Eve  (Aringhi,  i. 
pp.  61»,  1121,  CS'S)  as  the  sign  of  the  appointed 
laboars  of  the  latter  in  tpinoiog.  Abel  u  also 
seen  ofTering  a  lamb  (Bo>io,  iii.  v.  p.  159; 
Bottari,  Ut.  cliivii). 

I'nder  anicle  Gems  [toI.  i.  p.  718]  will  ba 
Ibnnd   ■  highly  iatereating   eugiaviDg    of  an 


annDlar  itone,  repranntlDg  tha  Lamb  of  God 
■urroanded  by  a  nimbus. 

The  lamb  appears  with  the  iusigDla  of  (be 
Good  Shepherd  (the  pastoral  ci-ook  and  vessel  of 
m^k)  in  Aringhi  (I.  557)  from  a  painting  in  the 
CalliitiDe  catacomb.  Also  with  the  munogram, 
Aringhi,  i.  593,  Woodcut,  No.  1. 

In  CUmpinl  (da  Sacr.  .£dif.  tab.  liii.),  tha 
nsual  procession  of  the  sheep  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Geatila  folds  centres  in  a  lamb,  whose  blood  ia 
racaivad  In  a  chalice,  and  flows  away  in  Are 
streams.  This  formerly  eilsted  in  the  ancient 
Basilica  of  the  Vatican,  but  bad  been  restored 
by  Innocent  111.,  and  can  perhaps  with  difficulty 
be  t&ken,  at  it  stands  in  Ciampini's  plate,  for  aa 


■nthentie  copy  of  the  ancient  condition  of  tha 
mosaic.     He  is  lepraseutad  on  an  altar  table  In 

30a 
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CUmpini  (V.M.  tab. ir. rol. ii. ;  also  tab.  xWii), 
perhaps  with  reference  to  the  Pa*chal  t  east. 

Two  or  more  sheep  of  the  church  frequently 
accompany  the  Good  Shepherd,  besides  the  one 
wuich  He  bears  on  His  shoulders.  They  Rre 
often  made  to  look  to  Him  with  an  expression  of 
awe  and  affection,  ««i  His  hand  is  wnjetim« 
extetdetl  to  bless  them  (Annghi,  i.  531,  bdi, 
573,  587,  from  catacomb  paintings;  on  sarco- 
phaj?i.  i.  295,  303,  307).  v  „  ^  k* 

The  Chubch  is  supposed  to  be  symbolised  by 
the  curious  painting  of  a  lamb  between  two 
wolves  [vol.  t  p.  389].  The  original  is  rude  In 
execution.  As  an  emblem  of  >nnooence,  the 
lamb  is  found  in  Boidetti,  p.  ^65,  and  w  th  an 
Cranio,  Bosio,  p.  445.  [»•  St.  J.  l.J 


LAMB,    OFFERING    OF.     The  genera 
rule  as  to  oblations  upon  the  altar  w»w  that 
nothing  should  be  offered  there  but  the  6rst 
fruits  of  corn  and  grapes  in  their  season  {Can. 
Apost.  3,  Cimc.  A/ruxm,  can.  4),  and  bread  and 
wine  for  the  eucharist  were  constantly  offered. 
In  «^me  churches,  as,  e.g.  the  Gallican,  the  rule 
was   not  so   strict,  so  that   money   and   other 
ThinKS  we«  permitted  to  be  offere*!  {Cone,  Aurel. 
i.  can.  16);   and  it  appeai-s  from  *  Pf«*g«  'f 
Walafrid  Strabo  (d.  849)  {de  Re'^  EccUs.  c  18), 
that  a  custom  even  existed  in   some  places  of 
consecrating   a  lamb,   or  offering  it  upon  the 
alUr,  on  Eiiter  Day.    This  accusation  is  repea^ 
bv  Photius.  patriarch  of  Constantinople  a.d.  866, 
in  his  lett?r  against  the  doctrines  and  practices 
of  the  West  (1>  2,  ad  Pair.),  T^e^'^^^ers  who 
replied  to   Photius  in  defence  of  the  Western 
church,  Ratramnus  and  Eneas,  bishop  ot  Pans, 
do  not  apparently  deny  the  exUtence  of   such 
a  custom%u  Pin  (On*,   ix.   p.    113)  »f  ^<^*^ 
that  an  example  of  this  usage  is  to  be  found 
in  the  life  of  St.  Udalric,  and  that  a  form  was 
provided   in   the  old   Ordo  Jhminua   ^or jon^ 
Mcrating  the  lamb  to  be  sacnficed.     Cai^lf^j 
Bona,  too  {Rer,  Liturg.  ii.  8,  n.  5),  may  be  cited 
as  a  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  sUtement. 

At  first  sight  the  practice  looks  very  like  a 
continuation  of  the  Jewish  passovcr.  The  strong 
repulsion,  however,  of  the  church  from  Jewish 
practices  in  those  ages  seems  to  render  this 
unlikely ;  and  we  must  probably  regard  it  as 
being  a  singular  and  extremely  crude  way  of 
indiaiting  a  mystical  reference  to  the  sacrifice 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Umb  of  God. 

It  can  only  hare  been  an  infrequent  and 
obscure  practice,  and  after  the  period  mentioned 
we  hear  no  more  of  it.  L^-  •'•  '='J 

LAMBERT  (1)  Bishop  of  Maestricht  t  709 
(al.  A.D.  696),  comm.  Jun.  5,  Mart.  Metr.  Bede . 

••  Junius  in  Nonls  mundo  mlrsUir  ade(ni)ptum  ^ 
Et  SsncU  Untberti  snimaia  tnassideea  verti. 

but  Sept.  17  (M  a  ^&MTtyr)Mari^  ^","  q^k* 
Gell.,  Ado.,  Rab.,  Us.,  Notk.,  CaL  Angl.,  Stab., 
.  Antis. : 

«Lamb«rtos  qulntom  denum  (xv.  KaLOcL)  virtute 
coronal  ...     ^  u  •• 

FseUo  quan  cMsum  semper  *'*°^**"*'\^J[J2J^" 

A  church  with  shrine  was  erected  on  the  site  of 

•the  martyrdom,  and  Grimoald,  son  of  Pepm,  was 

kille.l  there  while  praying  for  his  sick  father, 

iUD   714.    Thither,  in  JlO.  727,  the  relics  of 
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Lambert  were  translated  from  St.  Peter's  church, 
Maestricht,  and  the  see  also,  and  the  saint 
became  patron  of  the  city  of  Liege,  that  grew 
up  round  his  cathedral.  The  shrine  was  un- 
hurt when  the  church  was  burnt  by  the  Nor- 
mans, A.D.  88-2  {Acta  S8.  Sept.  v.  55rt).  Dec  24 
was  the  Iwal  anniversary  of  the  translation  (y. 
Reiner,  *.  p.  552).  There  were  also  churches  to 
him,  before  A.D.  770,  at  Nyvels  and  Hermael, 
near  Maestricht,  where  the  blind  and  lame  were 
cured  on  occasion  of  the  aforesaid  translation 
(V.  Godescalcus.  •').  p.  580).  Li^ge  appears  to 
hare  been  a  favourite  pilgrimage.     Sept.  17  is 

noted  as  a  feast,  in  Ctl.  Verd,,  and  a  9th  cent. 

calendar  discovered  by  Bhiterim  {Drnkwurdig- 

keitsn.  v.  i.  460). 

LAMBERT  (2)  Bishop  of  Lyons,  7th  century, 

t  Apr.  14,  church  at  Fontenelle  dedicated  to  him, 

Oct.  1.  (Mart.  Hieron,  Florentini ;  ActaSS.  Boll. 

Apr.  ii.  215.) 

(8)  Martyr  at  Saragossa,  commemorated  Apr. 

16  {tb.  p.  410).  [E-  fi-  ^0 


LAMBESE,  COUNCIL  OF  {Lambesitanum 
Conci7»'«mX  wid  to  have  been  held  (a.d.  240)  at 
Lambese  in  Algeria,  when  ninety  bishops  con- 
demned Privatus  for  heresy,  as  we  learn  from 
St.  Cyprian  {Ej}.  55  :  comp.  Mansi,  i.  787). 

r£.  s.  Ft.j 

LAMBESES,  martyrs  of,  in  Africa,  Feb.  23 
{Murt.  Bieron.  D*Ach.),  namely,  Luciana,  Felix, 
and  36  others.  V^  ^-  ^0 

LAMMAS,  a  name  applied  in  England  to 
August  1,  the  festival  of  St.  Peter  in  the 
Fetters  (ad  Vincula)  [Peter,  St.,  Festival 
op].  Somner's  account  of  it  {Diet.  Sax.  Lat. 
Angl.  8,  V.)  is,  that  Lammas  is  a  corruption  of 
Hlafmaesse,  or  loaf-mass,  because  it  was  an  an- 
cient custom  to  offer  on  that  day  loaves  made  of 
the  new  corn  [Fruits,  Ofperiso  op;  Loaves, 
Benediction  op].  A  fimciful  hypothesis  is, 
that  St.  Peter  became  patron  of  lambs,  from  the 
Lord's  words  to  him,  **  Feed  my  lambs "  (John 
xxi.  15).  [C] 

LAMPADARY  (\atiiraZAptos).  1.  An  official 
of  the  Greek  church,  whose  business  it  was  to 
set  the  wax-tepers  in  their  places  before  they 
were  kindled.  (Heineccius,  AbbUdung  der  Unech- 
rnhen  KircKe,  ii.  299 ;  iii.  48,  58.)  * 

2.  An  officer  of  the  Imperial  Court  at  Con- 
sUntinoplc,  whose  duties  are  but  imperfectly 
known.    (Ducange,  a.  ».)  [^-3 

LAMPADIUS,  martyr  at  Antioch,  July  19 
{Mart.  Hieron.  D'Ach^  EpUrn.).         [E.  B.  B.] 

LAMPADU8,  "our  father  the  wonder- 
worker," hermit  of  Irenopolis,  commemorated 
July  4  {Men,  Basil.)  He  has  a  special  office  July 
5  in  the  present  Byzantine  liturgy.  From  this 
it  appears  that  "the  cave,  where  his  precious 
and  holy  relic  "  lay,  was  at  one  time  a  favourite 
pilgrimage  (Arcudius,  Anthol.).  [E.  B.  B.] 

LAMPASU8,  martyr  at  Africa,  Feb.  19 
{Mart.  Hie -on.  D'Ach.,  Gellon.>  [K.  B.  B.] 

LAMPRA.  Eaater  Day  is  sometimes  called 
\aixnpi  (so.  V'p«  ^^  Kvpiaith)  simply.  Thus, 
the  i'eHtecoBtarion  (quoted  byv.Suicer,  TJiesaunu 
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t.  T.)  speaks  of  ol  KC»ip9S  rrjs  XafAirpoy  firrk 
rm  t\piw¥^  the  canons  [of  odes]  for  Easter  Day, 
vith  the  hirmoi.  [C] 

LAMPBOPHORIA  {Xjamar^o^pla\  the  wear- 
ing of  white  clothing  {<Miis  XoftTpd),  especially 
by  the  baptized  in  the  week  following  their 
Baptism  [|  60,  I.  163].  (Sulcer's  Thesaurus, 
t.  TT.  Xaiiitp9fop4my  XM/arpo^opieif  Xafiwpoip&' 
ff.)  [C] 

LAMPS.  The  lamps  of  the  early  Christians 
hsre  been  found  in  many  places  in  great  abun- 
dance, more  especially  in  tha  catacombs  of  Rome 
tnd  other  cemeteries.  For  the  early  Christians 
were  accustomed,  in  common  with  Jews  and 
pa^ns,  to  place  lamps  in  the  company  of  the 
dead*  (Kaoul  Bochette  in  M^m.  d«  tAcacL  dea 
In$cr,  txiii.  pp.  758-764(1838);  Birch,  Anc. 
J*Ut,  part  It.  c  ii. ;  Martigny,  Diet.  s.  v.  Zan^jes 
ChrAiemteSf  and  the  references).  Lamps  of  clay 
were  found  upon  sarcophagi,  at  Vulci,  in  1834, 
with  Christian  symbols,  in  company  with  ooina 
ef  Coostantine  and  his  successors  (Raoul-Ro- 
ebeite,  «.  «.  p.  763) ;  and  have  been  met  with 
cither  outside  or  inside  Christian  tomba  and 
eiianibers  in  Rome,  Naples,  Cometo,  Syracuse, 
Aries,  Lyons,  Carthage,  and  Alexandria.  Others, 
of  bronze,  with  chains  attached  for  suspension, 
We  been  exhumed  from  the  subterranean  gal- 
leries and  crypts  of  Rome,  and  in  some  rare  cases 
ha&giag  from  the  roof  or  mvlt;  also  clay  lamps 
and  candlesticks  have  been  discovered  in  niches 
in  the  same  sitnattona,  to  give  light  to  guide  the 
wanderer  through  the  gloom  (Martigny,  u.  $,  and 
references).  A  few  (of  clay)  hare  been  found  in 
ehurchcs  in  li^pt,  and  were  probably  used  for 
irening  service  (see  Ducange,  s.  v.  Lucemariumy 
i^Uy  lamps,  with  Christian  symbols,  have  also 
leea  met  with  among  the  ruins  of  the  Palatine 
in  Rome,  and  of  houses  in  Geneva  (De  Rossi, 
BfUL  diArch,  Crist.  1867,  pp.  23-28),  and  in  the 
recent  excavations  in  and  about  Jerusalem,  in 
other  places  beside  tombs.  Indeed  clay  lamps 
hare  been  found  in  very  many  parts  of  the 
ancient  Christian  world ;  but  not  always  bear- 
ing Christian  symbols.     Many  from  the  Roman 

»  Ifany  of  th^m  shew  signs  of  having  been  much  ns'-d, 
ind  there  b  llttl**  dvubt  that  frum  about  the  4th  centary 
Umpe  and  candles  were  often  kept  sUgbt  before  the 
lorDbti  of  the  calnts.  This  exdted  the  lodlgnatioa  of 
TifiUatlaa  (ajk  404%  who  tboughc  it  beaibenbth  and 
idolatroa*:  St.  Jerome  (adv.  Vigil,  c.  7),  who  is  iDcUned 
to  excosc  tt,  as  done  **  pro  boo<  -re  martyrum,"  nert-rtbelevs 
styles  it  "imperiil*  et  KlmpikrltMS  snecnlarlam  bomlouro 
vel  oeite  rellfcioMU  am  fuemlniinim."  Not  very  loug  after- 
vwd^  however.  IVrpetons,  Usbop  of  Tours.  Mi  pro- 
▼istuii  in  hto  will  (a.d.  474X  **  ut oleum  paretur  pro  Domini 
Utfttol  »-palcro  indraiiienter  iUustnuido "  (D'Acbery. 
SpkO.  t.  UL  pk  Ml,  ed.  173^.  At  an  earlier  period 
■Mire  dWike  w«»  ftit  to  keep  ligbts  burning  during  the 
day  In  »-mctferfe«.  The  o>niicil  of  Klvira  In  Spam  (a.d. 
Si?)  Says  m  Its  34ih  canoo:  **  Ocreoe  per  diem  piacnit  In 
eom  terio  noo  Ineendi :  inquietandi  enlm  sanctorum 
•pirlcna  nun  sunt/'  wbere,  however,  we  have  a  converse 
Rpersiiilon.  S««  Rinffhaci,  AiU>q.  lib.  vlil.  c  8,  ^  31.  The 
pr.«tiQ»  of  pUdng  lampa  wititn  sepulchres  was  easily 
expUioed  in  a  pluos  sense,  "  ad  aignlficandum  lumlne 
Mi  illeetratua  nnetos  deoeaalft«<>,  et  modo  In  supema 
IkUrla  lamlae  gluriae  splendere  "  (St  Jerume.  quoted  by 
Xartigqy;  />ir|.  p.  351).  but  both  the  referenves  (oclti. 
r*ga.  H  Tit  PoHlae,  tadtlj  Uken  ftom  Boldetti,  CimU, 
|ii»)aie 


cfitaooroba,  for  example,  have  only  scallops  and 
ornnmental  patterns  of  varioos  kinds  (Ferret, 
Cat.  de  RcMy  t.  iv.  pi.  xiz.);  and  the  same  re- 
roiirk  may  be  made  of  some  of  the  lamps  from 
Jerusalem  in  the  museam  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund,  reasonably  presumed  to  be 
Christian  (Rev.  G.  J.  Chester  in  Me-overt^  of 
Jerumlem,  pp.  484-486,  with  figures),''  as  well 
as  of  others  trom  Egypt  and  various  other  coun- 
tries contained  in  the  British  Museum.  In  our 
own  country  early  Christian  lamps,  like  nU 
other  Christian  works  of  the  Roman  period, 
are  of  the  rarest  possible  occurrence.  Hubner 
(/aacr.  Bri\  LaL  n.  240,  d.  27)  mentions  obe 
in  the  mnsenm  at  Newcastle,  with  the  chrism n 
(^),  and  there  is  another,  of  red  clay,  in  the 
collection  of  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Lewis,  with  the  same 
device  in  the  centre  and  palm  branches  at  the 
sides,  found  in  Cannon  Street,  London  (very  like 
that  figured  by  Bartoli,  Ant.  Luc.  part  iii.  t.  22). 
A  third  was  found  at  Colchester,  of  pale  terra- 
cotta, having  the  chrisma  slightly  raised  and 
coloured  black  (Joura.  Brit,  Arch.  Assoc.  1835, 
p.  91,  and  H.  Syer  Cuming,  in  Htt.y  Lamps 
were  also,  though  rarely,  mode  of  silver.  In 
an  inventory  of  church  plate  delivered  by  Paul 
of  Cirta  to  the  persecutors  in  the  time  of 
Diocletian,  occurs  the  item,  **luoemae  argen- 
teae  septem  "  (Ad  calc.  Optati,  p.  266  in  Bing- 
ham, t«.s.);  and  it  appears  that  a  silver  lamp 
has  been  found  in  Rome  (R.  Kochette,  ti.  «. 
p.  759);  a  single  example  of  an  amber  lamp, 
without  any  ornament,  has  also  been  met 
with  in  the  same  city,  in  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Callixtus  (Boldetti,  Cimit.  p.  297,  t.  i.  7).  The 
forms  and  symbols  which  the  terra-cotta  end 
bronze  lamps  present  are  sutficiontly  different 
to  make  it  de^'rable  to  describe  them  separately. 
(A)  Tera-ootia  kuttpa. — ^They  are  of  various 
forms,  but  one  of  the  most  common  is  that 
which  much  resembles  a  modem  teapot.  It  has 
a  round  body,  with  one  or  two  apertures  for 
oil;  an  ascending  handle,  often  looped  or  per- 
forated for  suspension;  and  a  horixontal  spout 
opposite  the  handle  for  the  wick.  But  the 
handle,  body,  and  spout,  are  all  liable  to  modifi- 
cations of  form,  and  the  first  and  last  (often 
nearly  obsolete)  are  sometimes  wholly  wanting. 
The  lamp  may  thus  approach  the  form  of  a  boat 
or  of  a  shoe,  to  both  which  it  has  been  some- 


b  Among  these  is  an  Arabesqne  pattern,  which  may  be 
IntMKJwd  Ibr  vliie  bFanches,  where  Mr.  ubeater  supposes  a 
refisrenoe  to  the  EucharUt  lo  be  intfudtfd.  The  vine 
braDCk  wltb  grapes  Is  reallaticaUy  represented  ou  a  lamp 
of  yrllow  ungboed  clay  of  the  common  type  from  Melotf, 
in  the  writer**  po68e8si»n.  where  nuuiy  Cbristian  lamps, 
nearly  all  bearing  the  croos,  have  bem  found ;  It  may 
possibly  be  GbriMtian.  A  not  very  legible  potter's  mark  (?), 
perhaps  E^ :  MH,  U  cut  on  the  under  »lde.  Potters' 
marks  have  not  been  found  on  any  Chrli^tlan  lamps  at 
Jenualem,  and  they  would  seem  from  the  silenoe  of 
authors  to  be  very  rare  on  Ciiristian  lamps  graeraily.  De 
Rosbl  mentions  a  lamp  with  the  Good  Shepherd  and  vlno- 
branchea,  recently  found  In  the  Palatine  excuvatiuns, 
having  on  the  under  side  '*the  name  uf  the  |K>it«r  or 
proprietor  of  the  works  stamped  in  beauitful  letters,  at  "n 
the  pagan  lantpt,  reading  AN  NI  SKU."  probably,  as  bo 
suggests,  for  Anni  Serviani.  The  letters,  he  thlnk-sare  of 
the  2nd  or  3rd  century ;  so  that  this  will  be  amongst  the 
earliest  Christian  lamps  in  existence  (BuU.  dUArrh  Critt, 
1867,  p.  16,  and  1870,  p.  79,  pi.  vl.  figs.  1, 2).  Mr.  H.  Syer 
CXunlng  bu  a  similar  specimen. 
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tinwi  compund ;  Inderd,  it  wu  lOinFliiDH  mvlf  ' 
ID  direct  imiUtion  of  th«<obj«U  fither  io  clny 
or  in  broiufl.'  Ocouioiull^  the  bioille  is  of  h 
whimiical  forni,  u  a  femilB  holding  piilin- 
braDches  (Ferret,  Cat.  toI.  It.  pi.  ii-.  fig.  3%  or, 
It  mny  have  n  crCKeot  outline  (S^rooi  d'Agia- 
caurt,  Stc  -e  I,  pi.  iiir.  n.  4).  Pigaa  lampa  tn 
not  FBTelj  nuide  io  imitatiDD  of  altitn  and  otiifr 
objeRtt  (nee  Birefa,  puaitn);  and  ire  hive  an 
eiimple  of  «  Chriitian  lamp  in  the  form  of  an 
altar  (Perret,  u.  1.  pi.  lii.  fig.  *). 

in  the  catHL-ombt  of  ilame,  "  leiqDellei  lont  in 
premier  raog  des  objeti  d'aotiqait^  ubrttienn*  ' 
qu'oa  en  retire"  (Rwial  Rochetts,  dKc.  dt' 
Some,  p.  43),  appear  to  b«  of  the  4th  and  5tb 
centuriei ;  Eoine  are  couiilered  to  be  older  (S4- 
roui  d'AgJDcourt,  Stctieil.  paHim),  while  a  hw 
leem  to  be  later.  Uiirtign]>  {Dial.  p.  153)  thinki 
that  H  great  roan  J-  (un  grand  nonibre)miij  be  re- 
ferred tu  the  2i)J  or  to  the  3nl  ceolary ;  but  tbil 
ii  perhap*  toa  much  to  laj.  ThoM  of  Gaol  nuf 
be.  like  the  Hpulchral  inecriptiont,  mostly  of  the 
SthanlethceDturiu;  but  it  would  be  inlerestiog 
to  invettigate  tlie  datu  of  Cbriitian  lamp*  more 
Bccnrjiely  thuti  uppran  to  have  been  done  at 
preecDl.  'Several  reeentif  fonnd  in  the  Palatine 
io  Rome,  bearing  the  £>h,  lamb,  palm,  cbrbma, 
and  croaa,  are  oonridered  by  De  Roul  tu  be  of 
the  4tb  and  5th  centuriei ;  but  otben  witli  the 
two  lait  Ijpei  (ornamental  with  game)  be  in- 
clines  to  place  in  tbe  6tb  century.  Two  of  the 
three  lampa  tVoni  Oeieva  figured  by  him  (one 
«itb  the  Aputlei'  headi,  the  other  with  ■  palm- 
ti-ee),  he  placo  in  the  4th  century;  the  other 
bearing  a  chriama,  beantirully  iniaid  with  crouw, 
iquares,  kt.,  about  the  beginuiog  of  tbe  6th. 
(ties  hi«  fiu/:.  diAi-ch.  CHn.  1867,  pp.  U,  24, 
'ib.)  ThoK  from  Egypt  in  the  British  HnMum 
are  probably  of  the  4th  and  5th  cesturiii.  The 
principiil''  iTpei  are  aa  foilDwa  : — 

(1)  C'Aim!  a.<  the  Good  Sfmplurd.     Bearing  a 

(Bnrtoli,  Ai,t.  Luc.  Stp.  pan  iii.  1  38,  Rome, 
1691).  The  lame  tvpe,  with  other  alieep  at  hii 
feet,  eun  and  mnoa  above,  accompsoied  by  arl[ 
and  dove,  icenea  from  Jooah'g  lil'a,  &c.,  cata- 
combe  of  Borne.    (Id.  £9,  and  Perret,  CjI.  dt 


>Hnlii'n.  ilie  t-.lyut  whti'b  Uttoa 
Lcallg"!.  1i  npiml ''!  Llwlaj  (tut 
la  tbeflima  ore  bn>t.  wlrb  pulm  bn 
crra  ectra,  prubdbly  Chrlnilan,  la 
Miaa.  p.  M. 

1  II  !■  pi.ihuble  tint  anwnc  Ibe  1 
mire  •-ipeclalij.  of  irtifch  U»  mi 

lhelrenibienn(Uul.  p.3BJ|.  Thefl 
Dider  boolu  oT  Llaca*,  be.  Are  bni 


.f  rsrin  bdJ 


lniiga-9HllUi>ii(Rom.  l«l)°IMani 
oii'f.  Chr'Uianiu,  esppdally  in  torn 

wiirk.    Tbe  tut||ecta  ire  (wiib  tbe  i 

liallly  of  the  lunp* 
lenthHVd.  Lt  It  alwayi 
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rome,  vol.  iv.  pi,  i 
Arck.  Criit.  1870,  ] 
the  ahepherd.  vine 
(Perret,  u.  i.  pi.  liil.  fig.  1 ;  eee  al»  a  prerioni 
note.)  Otben  io  De  Raui,£u/J,.4n:A.  ie70.pl.l 
(from  Oitia).  and  Sarken  and  Kcnoer,  DieSairua- 
hmgn  dm  K.K.  Mint-  und  Antiken-Cabimln.  p. 
3.S6  (Wien,  1866).  who,  aa  well  at  other  wrilen, 
oburve  the  ijmilarity  of  the  ttyle  of  the  ligure 
to  that  of  Hermn  Kriophoroi.  Some  of  thee* 
may  probably  be  earlier  th.iu  the  4th  centory. 


Oat  Lup.  wllL  Oulit  ■Qooapiudrt  bj  tajf 

(S)  Chnti    acampaiued    by    . 

itandiog,   having    a  cruciform 
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BTUa({ac  ityte,  betiring  a  long  ctoh,  butwMD 
Iva  flring  aDg«Li,  tminpliDg  un  a  Hod  (inJ 
■dJtr  (,«:  Pl  id.  13).  The  Pilmins.  Kmne; 
of  tt»  Oond  (tjil*,  probablf  littr  thnn  (h*  5th 
mliur.     (D«  KdMf.  £"«,  di'  H  -c*.  C.-irt.   18(17. 

ID  tli'f  Cutcllmii  collecIioD.  eihibiled  (ld7ii)  in 
Hit  Britiili  HuMam.)  Cliri>t  sentad.  IVont 
Twv  l>ttw«ii  two  Sjxng  iiD|;eli,  ench  holding  ■ 
rtDWD.  Fonnd  in  •  lubwrrHnFmi  chunln'r  nt 
CunieW,  full  of  Chriitian  iampa,  giren  to  R. 
lt«liett«  br  Mflch.  Fonati,  who  rfg;nrd(id  it  ni 
)  Tniufignralion,  bat  thii  ii  doubtful.  (R.  Ro- 
cbtlle,  a.  1.,  p.  762.  note ;  lliirtigDy.  u.  a.  p.  35J.) 

(:i)  fiih.aiymMofChriit  Rome,  Ontacomb^ 
ud  PaUliu.  (De  Raul,  «.  a.  p.  12,  Ii;.  5; 
Ptrrct,  a.  i.  pi.  rii.  lig.  1,  and  pi.  ii.  fig.  X.j 
Carthi^  (Britiah  Ktarnm).  Fiah  lurrouDiled 
bi  til  dolphiu;  rery  6at  work  in  nd  clny, 
AIjFri*.  (Martignr.iL).  p.353,)  See  aUo  below, 
unJfr  InKripiiau,  and  KiSH  (toI.  1.  p.  673). 

(4)  l,'m\  a  tymlMl  of  Crilt.  Rome,  Cata- 
ctmbi,  and  falallne.  (De  Romi,  u.  i.  p.  12, 
ii.  2 ;  Pernt.  u.  t.  pi.  ii.  lig.  2.) 

(j)  Ciriitnaormmogramo/CMi-itl.  A«  X  com- 
WmJ  itilh  P  (-ft),  having  ■  circle  in  centre; 
[alm-bMDcbes  at  the  lidci  of  the  lamp  (Bartoli, 
«...l.  21').  With  loop  of  P  to  left;  beautiful 
grmmcdwork;  pTobablj-nboat  the  Sth  centurj; 
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bAtldea  being  found  on  Roman  lampa  in  Tariona 
forms,  owun  bIw>  commtxilv  in  Gaul  (Martignj, 
u.  >,),  and  has  beta  mat  with  in  Rntiiin  (aee 
above),  and  lii  the  cataoomba  of  Synii:iisc(Briti>h 
Carthage  (Britiih    Hus«am>, 


nogram  between 


nin  n 


.nyot 


Rome,  <D*  Roaal  il  i.  p.  13,  Rg.  8.  For  aimilai 
■oti  compare  Birch,  Anc.  /'ol.  vol  ii.  fig.  192.) 
(nhcn  in  S^vBi  J'Agincourt,  a.  t.  pi.  xiiv. 
'I-  Tii;  De  Roaii,  h.  t.  p.  13,  figs.  3  and  4; 
f'rrel.  pasrim,  be  With  loop  of  P  tn  lell, 
i-na^  like  a  crook;  Rome.  (S^roui  d'Agin- 
^ouit,  «.  s,  p).  iiir.  lis.  ''•)    ^^*  chriima, 


(6)  Alpha  and  Omega  (a  moni 
them);    Rome.     (S^rtiui   d'Agincoun,    u.   i.    t. 
iilr.  fig.  Ti.)     Chrisma  between  them,  the  let- 
tera  inrerted  (Rev.  S.  S.  Lawii). 

(7)  TV  Crou.  Ulin  cron,  with  circle  in 
centre  (De  Roaal,  x.  i.  p.  12,  fig.  S);  Cmk  crou 
(Perret,  u.  a.  pi.  ilil.  lig.  *■).  Including  liv* 
circlet,  and  rarians  pelleta,  a  repreaentalion  of  a 
pendant  (De  Rostl,  b.  a.  p.  13,  lig.  11 ;  iMroni' 
d'Agincourt,  ti.  t.  pi.  xiiv.  fig.  riii  >.  All  the 
above  are  fnm  Rome.  With  the  eilremitiei 
forked,  accompanied  by  an  iuwription  (see  be- 
low);  nlaothe  Maltese  crou;  Jerasnlein  (Chester. 
«.  f.  pp.  484-5,  both  figured.)  The  cross  ia  com- 
mon on  Ganllsh  lampa,  and  fiiund  on  aever:<l 
vawt  ffom  Milo  (Meloi)  (Martignj-,  a.  >.).  Car- 
thage  (gemmed  work) ;  Caljmna  (on*  curioualj- 
formed  of  loicnges,  with  open  centre);  tgypt. 
(All  in  the  firitish  Muaeum.) 

(8)  Apoilla.  Figure  seated  on  a  throne  snr- 
roDDded  bj  twelve  heada ;  De  Ko»<i  thinks  a 
prince  or  other  illuatrioua  convert  ia  represenled 
as  in  the  midst  of  the  Apotllei;  Oeneva  in  (he 
ruins  of  a  house.  Probably  of  the  5th  centurr. 
(De  Rosai,  u.  s.  p.  25.  fig.  1.)  Heada  of  t^e 
twelve  Apostles  sarrouodiag  a  gemmed  ohrixma  ; 
Roman  catacombs.  {M-a.  Cor'oiu  t.  84 ;  Perret, 
i>.i;pl.  ilii.  tig.2.)  [Two  heada,  an ggested  to  be 
Peter  and  Paul,  In  caps  ail rmounted  l>y  cruciform 
stars,  an  really  those  of  the  Dloscari;  same 
locality.      (S^roui  d'Agincoort,  K.  i.    pU   iiiv. 

fig-  s-)] 

(9)  FiAtnmm,  at  li/nAol  of  an  ApoMt. 
Holding  net  and  staO'  in  his  right  hand,  a  lish 
in  hia  left ;  on  ravene  of  hmp  a  gemmed  cruaa. 
(Jfaa.  Crtcn.  t.  85.) 

(lU)  Ftiaalt  taint  bttwetn  angtit,  Carthage. 
(Britiah  Uuaenm.) 

(11)  Cocli,  lymbol  of  vigilanot  (Martigny,  s.  i. 
p.  177),  by  aome  preaumed  to  reftr  to  St.  Peter 
(Chester,  ».  *.  p.  46:)) ;  Rome.  (Perret,  u.  s. 
pi.  ii.  fig.  4.     Compare  one  in  Brit.  Mua.) 

(12)  Bow,  symAo/o/itmcortM.  Rome.  (Perret, 
a.  I.  pi.  IV.  tig.  4  )  Common  on  lamp  of  Gaul. 
(Nartigny,  u.  i.)  Carthage;  on  one  inmp  two 
dovea  facing;  on  another,  ona  only.  (Hritiih 
Hueenm.)     See  also  Sacken  und  Kenner,  u.  s. 

(1.1)  FtKock,  with  tail  spread  ont,  and 
onuunentad  with  three  nimbi;  emblemiitic  of 
the  Trinity.  In  Hr.  H.  Syer  Cuming's  coltec- 
tkin.  (Cuming,  in  till.  See  also  Joum.  Bril. 
A-yA.  Alloc.  1835,  p.  PI.) 

(14)  Hone,iymbolof  the  end  of  lif/e  amrte; 
Rome.     (Perret,  k.i.  pi.  lii.  lig.  2.) 

(15)  Slag.  (Cf.  Ps.  iliL  I.)  Borne?  (Ueet., 
de  Larem.  Antiq.  recond.  p.  027,  with  tig.) 
Algeria  (Hilnter,  S^mh.  p.  112,  referred  to  bj 
Hartignr,  K.I.  p.  853). 

(lU)  Hare,    aupposed   to    be    symbol   of  the 
Bwirtneia  of  life,  Ljona ;  on  a  viwe  of  red  clay, 
poaseuion  of  the  abU  Martigny.     (Har- 


.    Seeal 
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(17)  Frai.   al  a   i;imtal  of  I 
Egypt,  in  the  catacomba  of  Alt 
other    places,    in    conjunctinn    wilh    the   c 
(Birch,  Anc.  Puff.  Tol.  i.  p.  52 ;  Chester,  a. 


riwraciMm, 
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483.  See  also  below  under /.<wr^<ion«.)  Serenil 
exampleii  iu  the  Briiidh  Mnseuin.  Many  lately 
foand  bear  a  late  Greek  A  (A),  impreMed  on  the 
bottom,  probably  for  Alexandria,  where  they 
were  nude.  Chester,  in  Academy ,  Feb.  5,  1876, 
p.  123,  who  has  some  raluable  remarks  on  the 
TAried  forms  of  these  lamps. 

The  symbolic  interpretation  of  the  frog  may 
be  regarded  as  determined  by  the  inscription 
given  below ;  but  it  is  not  so  certain  that  some 
of  the  animals  mentioned  above  were  meant  to 
hare  any  symbolical  interpretation  whateTer. 
Some  of  them  occur  on  Pagan  lamps  (Birch, «.  a. 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  289),  as  does  also  the  lion,  which  like- 
\iise  is  found  on  a  lamp,  of  Christian  fabric 
apparently,  in  the  British  Museum.  This  ani- 
mal was  sometimes  taken  as  a  Christian  symbol 
of  watchful  power.  (Martigny,  «.  4.  p.  369.  See 
also  the  articles  in  this  Dictionary  under  the 
titles  of  the  animals  named  aboye.) 

(18)  ChaUt;0y  Western  Christendom.  (Chester, 
u.  8.  p.  483.)  One  with  two  handles,  a  tree 
springing  from  it,  Calymna  (Britiah  Mnseum)b 
Cf.  CdAUCK,  vol.  i.  p.  337. 

(19)  Palm-4ree,  Rome.  (De  Rossi,  u.  s.  p. 
13,  fig.  9.)    Geneva.    {Id.  p.  25,  fig.  2.) 

(20)  P'//m  hroMchcs^  Rome.  (Ferret,  «.  a.  pi. 
xiii.  fig.  4,  and  pi.  ziz.  fig.  4.)  Jerusalem,  much 
conventionalised.  (Chester,  u.  a.  pp.  483--4,  one 
figured.)     Egypt.    (British  Museum.) 

(21) /Star,  inscription  around;  see  below; 
Egypt.  (S^rooz  d'Agincourt,  u.  s.  pi.  xxii.  fig.  14.) 

The  following  subjects,  to  say  nothing  of 
doubtful  types,  are  from  the  Old  Testament : — 

(22)  Uoah*4  ark  and  dote.  See  above,  under 
No.  1. 

(23)  Scenes  from  life  of  Jonah.  See  above, 
No.  1.  Jonah  beneath  gourd.  (Maroachi,  u.  «. 
tom.  i.  p.  254,  tab.  ir.  tig.  3.)  Jonah  and  the 
whale  (a  sea-dragon).    (Bri tilth  Museum.) 

(24)  Spies  bearing  grapes^  Carthage.  (British 
Mu.;enm.) 

(25)  Jevoiah  candlesHck,  under  various  forms. 
With  seven  branches,  six  being  bent  in  the 
middle  at  right  angles;  palm  branch  (?)  on 
eithei*  side.  Catacombs  and  Palatine,  Rome. 
(S^rouz  d'Aginconrt,  u.  s.  pi.  xziv.  fig.  iii. ;  De 
Rossi,  tt.  •.  p.  7,  fig.  12.)  No  palms,  and 
branches  of  candlestick  curved  (Birch,  Anc, 
I'oti.  vol.  ii.  fig.  192;  Bartoli,  ».#.  t  32;  per- 
haps a  Jewish  work ;  probably  from  Rome). 
Quite  conventionalised  Rome  (Ferret,  «.  a.  pi. 
xiii.  fig.  5) ;  sometimes  with  a  Christian  inscrip- 
tion; Jerusalem.  (Chester,  «.  t.  pp.  484,  485, 
one  figured.)  Algeria.  (Martigny,  a.  a.  p.  353.) 
Carthage.    (British  Museum.) 

Of  pagan  types,  ChrisUaniaed,  we  have  the 
following : 

(26)  Venus  holding  apple,  transformed  into 
an  Eve,  as  Serous  d'Agincourt  suggests,  but? 
Cataoombe  of  Rome;  good  work,  and  probably 
of  a  very  early  peri<^.  (S^rouz  d'Agincourt, 
«.  9.  pi.  xxiv.  fig.  2.) 

(27)  Orpheus,  who  is  made  as  a  kind  of  symbol 
of  Christ.  Catacombs  of  Rome.  (Ferret,  u.  t. 
pi.  zvii.  n.  i.) 

There  ant  also  some  other  lamp-types  of  the 
Christian  period,  but  which  can  hardly  be  in- 
tended to  bear  any  Christisn  significance.  The 
mo9t  iurious  is  a  fish  swallowing  an  aquatic 
bird  (De  Rossi,  bulL  dtiArch,  CHst.  IHO.tev.  iv. 
n.  9,  seemingly  about  the  Bth  century) :  another 


is  a  man  killing  a  lion  with  a  sword  (Britiah 
&i  Uiieum).  Some  lamps  appear  to  bear  Chriatiaii 
portraits,  either  full-length  (De  Rossi,  u.  t.  1867, 
p.  25),  or  the  bust  only  ;  one  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum has  apparently  the  head  of  an  emperor, 
perhaps  of  Ju^ttinian. 

Fasseri  {Lnoem,  FkU  vol.  iii.  pp.  126-7,  t. 
zcii.)  publishes  a  lamp  of  the  usual  type  bearing 
the  Graces,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  cross, 
in  dotted  lines,  which  leads  him  to  suspect  that 
it  is  made  by  a  Christian  artist ;  and  adds,  ^  nam 
et  sliae  plures  apud  me  aaservantur,  quae 
omnino  Christiaaae  sunt,  et  tamen  ethnioorum 
symbolis  atque  imaginibus  adomantur,  prae* 
sertim  Victoriae,  Hercnlis,  Palladis  et  Apollinis 
citharoedi  sive  Orphet,  quas  omnes,  cum  per 
otium  licebit,8ua  insede  coUocatas  puhlicabimus." 
This  promise  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ful- 
filled ;  and  the  Christianity  of  such  lamps  (the 
Orpheus-type  excepted)  may  be  questioned.  De 
Rossi  cannot  accept  the  cross  on  the  bottom  of 
a  lamp  ^per  segno  certo  di  Christianeiiimo  ** 
(5tt.7.  di  Arch.  Crist,  1670,  p.  80). 

The  same  types,  as  was  to  be  expected,  are 
not  found  in  all  places  where  Christian  lamps 
have  been  discovered  in  considerable  numbers. 
The  Rev.  G.  J.  Chester  observes  of  those  of  Jeru- 
salem :  ^  Many  lamp-types  of  more  Western 
Christendom,  from  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  Syra- 
cuse, and  Carthage,  such  as  the  Good  Shepherd, 
the  Sacred  Monogram,  the  Dove,  the  Cock  of  St. 
Peter,  and  the  Chalice,  are  entirely  absent ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  disgusting  and  pro- 
bably Gnostic  devico  of  the  toad  "  [rather  frog] 
^  associated  with  the  cross,  so  often  found  in  the 
catacombs  of  Alexandria  and  elsewhere,  in  ^ypt. 
The  earthenware  bottles,  with  the  effigy  of  St. 
Menas,  an  Egyptian  saint,  who  flourished  in  the 
4th  century  ....  so  commonly  found  with 
Christian  lamps  in  Egypt,  are  also  absent,  ^ee 
Bockh,  C.  /.  Q.  jp.  8978  and  Academy^  u.  s.]  The 
usual  symbols  of  the  JemsaieiD  lamps,  wbica  are 
all  of  a  rude  and  cheap  description  .  .  .  are  the 
cross  .  .  .  ;  the  seven-branched  candlestick  .  . 
.  .  and  the  palm  branch  ....  These  emblems, 
which  the  Christians  of  the  mother  of  churches 
used  and  rejoiced  iu,  in  common  with  their  bre- 
thren in  more  western  lands,  are  all  more  or  less 
conventionalized,  and  are  represented  in  a  dis- 
tinctive and  different  manner."  (fiecovery  of 
Jerusalem^  pp.  483-4.) 

The  types  commonly  occupy  the  disc  or  centre 
of  the  body  of  the  lamp,  while  the  sides  are  either 
plain  or  more  usually  decorated  with  floral  or 
geometrical  ornaments,  or  with  subordinate  types, 
as  a  wreath  of  palm-branches,  or  medallions  en- 
closing the  chrisma,  &c. ;  or,  more  rarely,  they 
bear  inscriptions.  In  the.Iamps  of  Palestine,  how- 
ever, the  emblems  are  placed  along  the  edge,  and 
not  in  .the  body  of  the  lamps,  which  are  in  most 
cases  not  round  but  pear-shaped  (/^ecov.  ofJerus. 
p.  484). 

Inacripiions  on  Urra-ootta  lamps, — ^These  are 
rare,  only  three  being  contained  in  Bockh's  Greek- 
Christian  inscriptions,  though  a  few  others  are 
now  known.  The  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant : — 

(1)  S^ouz  d'Agincourt,   Becueil,   p.   59,    pi.' 
zxiL  fig.  14;  Bdckh,  C.  /.  G,  n.  8980 : 

TOT  AriOT  nOATOKTOC  (sjc), 
•'.  e.  rod  aylov  IloXuf  urrov  (^/i#  Boiy  Pol^fmsistus) 


LAUP8 

rri'.lm  Dtu  tlia  edge  of  *  limp,  with  ■  tin  io 
till  centra,  found  in  a  church  at  C'uptM  in 
tjiptr  t^jpt,  prubablf  dedicatsi  to  that  aaint. 
OiImis  o!'  tbf  ume  character,  beariug  the  Dsmea 
of  Sl  Sergioi,  ibbat,  aod  St.  Chriitiaa,  alibeH 
(iiui).  tad  St.  Cjriar-119,  maj  be  Been  in  Bockh, 
loi.  *^1».  S9B1,  and  Birch,  Auc.  Pott.  Tcl,  i. 
p.  52.  The  lamp  in  the  Roman  College,  on 
■hich  it  vrittu  im  imk  O  APHOC  CAKEPAOC, 
niif  have  been  dutinad  far  the  priute'  ute. 
(Sm  Uutigof ,  11.4.) 
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Eetp^  (u-l.).  Of  other  lamp*  from  Jeroiaiem  one 
bcari  the  aame  cuadleiitick  with  aeven  lightt, 
and  Teadi  in  letters  partly  inverted,  \vxvipia 
■aAi  {beautiful  lights),  in  alliuion  to  the  If  |ie. 
Another  appean  to  hare  1X8  fur  IxeTC  (iAe 
fiih).  Sea  Cheater,  aa  abore  (where  more  in- 
'jrmatioD  raav  be  t'oand),  and  the  Egyptian  lampi 
1  the  Britiih'  Unaeum. 

(3)  Chnbonillet,  Caial.  dft  Carnal,  ie.  Oe  la 
libi.  /n^ieV-.  p.  60T.  (A  drawing  lent  to  him  bf 
1.  Haret.)     A  lamp,  douhtlfu  (bnad  in  Egypt, 

fomerlf  In  the  collection  of  the  Abb^  Greppo, 
haa  npoD  it  Iha  repreKDtatioa  of  a  frog,  with  a 
iMi  and  the  inicription — 

Zr«  EIMt  ANACTACIC. 
The  tram rormal ion*  of  the  fn^  Haoied  Io  the 
deugner  eymlialicat  of  the  Reaurrectiuo ;  there 
•eema  no  necasaitr  to  loppose  anj  GDottic  feel- 
ing. The  worde  are  an  adaptation  from  John 
li.  35. 

(4)  A  lamp  li  flgnred  hj  Uatranga  in  Mama- 
chi,  Orig.  «t  Ant.1.  CAriil.  torn.  iii.  p.  37,  tab.  ri. 

2,  on  whiub  a  Ubarora  of  coniiderable 
aUndi  between  two  loldien;  on  the  Ubiet 
belov  the  wreathed  chriama  la  written  in  two 
linaa,  EN  TflTnl  (tic)  NIKA.  The  nwrgiD 
I*  linely  decorated  with  leavea,  wreaths,  and  - 
medallinns.  Apparently  from  the  catacomba 
of    Rome   (in   coemeteriii   repertnm).      Thia   i* 

of  about  the  5th  or  6th  cCDtniy,  to  jodge  from 
the  Ggnre, 


(3)  a.  J.  Cbotar,  Btcm.  afJenaaSm,  p.  485, 
"ith  figure ; 

*BiC  XT  *EN1  nACIN, 
u.  *•■  Xjurrei;  ^(rti  voffir  {the  lighi  of  Chria 
>t»!i(aaJJ,-adaptedfrom  lJDhnii.8>  Ano  ~ 
sunilar,  accompanied  h j  a  croaa ;  both 
from  Jernsalem.  The  ume  inacrfption  larionaly 
blnaitered  occnn  on  aeveral  lampa  fonnd  in  the 
Bat  neighbonrhood,  on  more  than  one  of  which 
tb«  Jewiih  csndleetlck  ocenpies  the  lame  poei- 
tion  11  the  cTou  in  the  lamp  here  figured.    The 


»a-enm  at  LeHen  baa  s  lamp  (from  Egrp'?) 

i^hftl  *«c  EB  »-TOC  (Light of  Light);  and  (5>  Raonl  R 

U>-  B:(ch  menlinni   the   ume  legend,  and  alio  lampa  of  the 

natjynh  atOft  XAnC  (Tht(£g])  it  Vu gract  a  little  Chrii_. 

^  fiadX  a*  occurring  on  Chriatian  lampa  from  type  of  haadi  ■ 
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or  cun  ANritLis.     The  mrlj-  pniT  jirobably 
tioued  the  OHiiie  of  Che  persoQ  buried. 

With  regard  to  the  [<ute,  Kjaie,  acid  etrle  of 
irt,  it  variet  ■  good  de»l.  The  grenMr  p«rt 
■p|ieu  tA  be  of  the  bright  red  ung1u»1  irire, 
called  CUh  SimUD,  which  hsra  be<D  fuand  in 
Egjrpt,  imoDg  other  plscei,  where,  hovrerer,  the 
>rt  of  making  iMnpi  "aeemi  to  harp  been  io  a 
ver;  low  oondilioo,  and  certaialy  iDrerior  to  ita 
(late  in  Rome  and  the  provincea  of  Greece  and 
Aiii  Minor."  (Birch,  s.  j,  1.  53,  li,  391.)  The 
Umpt  ef  Pilenliae  are  of  aneqnii  merit,  none 
being  verf  high  ;  while  among  the  Roman  lamp*, 
of  Tarioui  Bgen,  wnie  are  of  Fery  good  work. 

The  suimbcr  of  Christian  lamp*,  of  term-cotts, 
which  enrich  the  muaeumi  of  Europe,  to  uj- 
nothing  uf  Ihoae  In  pnrale  haodi,  i*  rerf  large ; 
Uartignf  ai1l«  them  alniaat  Infinite  (v.  i.).  In 
tliii  countrr  the  muaenm  at  the  Paleitine  £i- 
ploratioD  Fund  containa  the  largest  collection  of 
ChrietlHU  Inmpg  of  Ihat  region;  in  the  Britlth 
MoKum  there  ie  a  coniiderable  nnmber  (between 
one  and  two  hundred;  of  othera  from  Tarioui 

<B)  Hronze  hmpi.— With  regard  to  the  lampa 
of  bronze,  which  have  been  found  In  the  cata- 
comha  and  elsewhere,  ther  are  grnrnilly  thought 
to  be  lor  the  most  part  of  a  later  KfM  than 
those  of  claj  ;  and  aome  of  Ihoee  which  are 
preserved  in  museumi  lie  under  ■  inipiclon  of 
being  forgeries  (Uartignj,  Diet.  p.  358).  They 
hare  win etimea  oneipaut,>ometimeitwo,  and  are 
genemlly  pierced  for  biupension  by  cbaiun,  tome 
ol'whic:h  >till  eiut.  The  chnini  sometimei  met 
in  an  loscrilieil  tablet,  which  wai  itielf  BUipended. 

iionallj  found  attached  (fioldetti.  u.  4.  p.  64). 
The  eiirlier  ijmbols,  at  the  fiefa,  hardi;  ever 
occur;  the  chriima  ii  frequent,  and  also  tha 
nroaa.  Several  of  theM  lampg  are  figured  by 
Bartoli,  p.  iii. ;  Ferret,  torn.  t.  u.  (.  tabb.  S3,  24, 
25,  36,  30,  31  i  Bottari,  Jfoaia  SotteT.  t.  iii. 
tn».  ccri.-coTiii.  i  and  the  Britinh  Uuhqqi  haa 
about  tuentf  othera.' 

The  following  notice  of  the  Chriitian  types 
which  occur  en  bronie  lamps  mn>t  sotEue : — 

(1)  CAriimu.— The  handle  formed  by  the 
chriima  in  a  circle,  aarroundeJ  bj  vine  leaves 
(Bartoli,  t.  S3).  The  eame,  turrounded  br 
Jonah  and  hit  gourd  (A.  t.  30).  The  snme, 
plain,  with  transverfe   bar,  accompanied    by  a 


Uonoi,  partly  tUa  Iroa  tSMtliat,  vhicli  wem  10  he  of 

•UDdlna  on  (lie  iMt  aiLichnl  10  thi  bjiidl.-,  wbkh  it  a 
circle  rDtlffxIiif  a  cbrlMu,  p.  T«3 ;  alio  anutber,  p.  ATO 
(til*  nuOt  for  su.pMi.ton).  having  the  Good  SlieptienI 
besrinx  a  t1ie-p.  hl^  brad  rmilLnted,  a  Bnef^irtaut  pK-e* 
Uaiily.  Fur  oLbera  mure  like  tbose  menUaixd  In  Ibe 
text,  are  pp.  tbl.au.m.  whldi  b-M  aivet  a  Inuile 


Tbe  writer 
Mr.  Percy  G. 


BienltaDed  butta  io  tUi  tod  In  bit «: 


tod  a;  an  inscrilied  tablet  above  ftee  figure,  iif. 
1.  24).  The  same  form  of  chriama,  on  which  a 
lore  perches  (lU.  t.  26). 


(2)  0«>.— Handle  formed  by  a  croaa,  above 
which  dove  (Perret,  u.  i.  t.  v.  fig,  5).  Othw 
bandlea  are  formed  by  croaaei  of  vnrioos  tsmis 
(British  tluienm).  By  a  cross,  on  the  top  ol 
a  gryphon'i  head,  a  chrisma  on  the  bodv  of  tfae 
lamp  (Bartoli,  I.  2b).  Siime  trpe.  but  lamp  hm 
two  tpouts,  and  no  chri.ma  (British  Museum  ; 
tame  type,  but  done  above  cross  ;  Syractise, 
rcFCDtly  found ;  Rev.  S.  S.  Lewji).  By  a  cress 
placed  between  and  overshadowed  by  witit;t 
(British  Muieum).  A  crti«  placed  in  the  middle 
of  an  ornamenled  handle,  with  three  cenCr.,! 
discs  (Bnliah  Uuieum).  A  few  of  the  .-.bove 
lamps  are  somewhat  hoat-thaped. 

(3)  fitnf.—Body  of  lamp  in  the  shape  of  a 
phoenix  (British  ilosenm,  two  tpeLnmean}.  Cf. 
Lh'Clut,  p.  871  (with  figure).  Others  in  Hritiah 
Museum  in  form  of  a  peacock  or  a  duck,  pro- 
bably Chnttian. 

(4)  Palm  ftrcincAn.— Phoed  uear  the  Dozilei 
(Bottnrl,  u.  a.  t.  ccriil). 

(5)  lf<nl,  as  a  tS"ibol  of  the  CAa-ch  (tee  Mnr- 
tigny  Diet.  I.  T. '  Navire  ').-(«)  A  bronae  lamp 
in  the  form  of  a  bont,  it  now  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Toicany  (Bartoli,  u.  1.  t.  31  ; 
Cahieret  Martin,  Uilanya  Arc/i^.  vol.  iii.  p.  1 J  ; 
Perret,  u.  ».  t.  1).  Two  figures  (Peter  steorlng 
and  Paul  preaching)  are  at  the  ends  of  the  bant, 
which  bean  an  inscription  ou  a  label  at  the  top 
of  the  mast  in  three  liova : 

nOBlHrs  LROKM 

DAT  VALKBIO  SEVK.aO 

EVTROPI  V1VA3. 

This  Inscriplinn  hns  long  been  a  nnille  for  the 
learned.  (See  Bellori  at  the  end  of  BnHoll.  p.  1 1  ; 
ilto  Martigny,  Diet.  p.  352.)  De  Rosii  (BnV,  ,li 
Anh.  Criil.  1867,  p.  28)  srems  to  have  hit  on 
the  true  eiplanation,  by  tuggetling  that  tutro- 
pinsis  the  praennmen  of  Valerius  Sevems;  nod 
that    the    acclamation    congratnlatas    him     on 


I    his  mouth  ;    the 
wrched,  if  between 
a  the  bodr  of  tl^«  Ump  l>  suother 
,  the  other  tad  (the  proir)  is  a  dol- 
phin,  with  »  lutf  (?)  in  hit  mouth. 

The  dolphiD,  though  no  true  &h,  ia  here,  u 
«1h where,  taken  to  be  the  ifmbol  of  Cbi-iit  (u 
a  fieh).  The  apple  in  the  dragon's  mouth  ii 
interpreted  by  Uonsignor  Bailie  to  be  the  apple 
of  Ere ;  while  the  loU'  in  the  dulphin's  mouth  ia 
regarded  bj  him  ■■  ihe  liring  bread  of  the 
Euuhariit,     (See  DoLfhiN,  Fuu,  Gehs.] 

Probably  (tee  De  Roui)  of  the  end  of  the  4th 
or  beginnisg  of  the  5th  centnry.  Found  in  the 
eicaTationi  of  Porto.  (De  Roui,  Bail,  di  Arch. 
Crid.  ises,  p.  77,  tav.  1,  fig.  1,  and  for  1870, 
pp.  72-76.) 

'-      'onid    be   added   that   liunps   u  well  a* 

in  chnrchee  on  cnndelabra  impended 
(rum  the  roof.  TheM  were  of  metal,  broniB, 
•ilrer,  or  eTtn  gold.  Alluaiou  it  cepealedly  made 
■.a  (hem  ia  the  L^itr  poutijiatlii,  nud  eltewhere  ; 
ey  were  o   eji  o     arge  "»^«»  ^^=|^"  ^"'e  •"!«- 


the 


il  Ille  I' 


&nl  pnlilisbed 
hmammm,  KDm.'lS90,  and  hat  lince  been  re- 
jeutdly  natired,  but  odIt  recently  correctly 
dnirn  by  M.  Gimei.  It  ie'  probably  one  of  llie 
trlinl  Chrirtian  bronie  lumps  Vnowa,  bfing 
foiiii.1  along  with  other  antiqnitiea  "  of  a  good 
ptriod  of  the  empire  "  (Bellori> 


of  P..a. 


,  (wa(. 


er)  o 


(See  Duciinge, 
ti  word ;   and  Martigny,    Diet, 
p.  153.)     They  were  of  TarioDi  forma  at  resoects 
deUlle.     (See  Papiiu,  quot«l  by  Due 


Phar 


which 


proachee  oi 

theBtheentnfy  by  Spnilarl,  IM.  Hitl.deiCvtl. 
tt  Miit»rt,  pi.  XX.  n.  4,  referred  to  by  Guenebault 
(tee  below).  It  i>  in  the  form  of  an  nrcbitec- 
tuml  compoeition  surrounded  by  towers.  Sea 
ConoSA  Ll'Ois.  (For  copious  refepencM  to  the 
earlier  and  later  lileritore  of  Christian  Inrnps, 
ieeFabrieiat,5<S/.  ..4rili7.pp.  1IM5, 103I1;  Guene- 
baolt,  Diet,  leoiutjr.  da  Manum.  ChrA.  p,  105, 
Paha,  1343.  in  M.  Cnhier's  poper  on  the  Cuiirunn4 
di  lumiirt  d^Aix-Ia-ChtijitUt  it  much  information 
about  early  Christina  lamps  and  chandeliers 
(Cahier  et  Uariin,  M£.  d'Arckioi.  vol.  iii.  pp. 
1-ei).     There  are  also  trealiiea  by  Kauiiulli,  Dl 

but  Chritliaaorum,  410.  (with  plales);  and 
Greppo,  Sw  riaagl  dM  Ciergtf  tt  dtl  Lami^t 
dmt  Itt  prame.t  tiidet  de  CE^Iite,  Lyon,  8vo. 
1842,  which  the  writer  hat  not  teen.)*     [C.  B.} 


fB«e  In  ihe  jVuik /rckMr,fngue  fir  IST6.  eniltM 
npa  Cbrtilpon;- In^lm"  (3),  10  i>blcli  is  Bctd.-d  in 
«aUun  U  IlK  ChrU.Ui  lampa  (la)  In  Uie  llutcum 

ITims  Ihiaenunnl  in  UiiiirtlclF;  but  th-  (oltoolnn 
AljiwUimJ  Tunis  are  tiMillonal>-(l)  Tbelhree 
t™  in  U»  fnmnrs.  In  Phrjglin  ap<i,  SKomp-nled 
fOoanllMi  Ang-li  (i)TI»  M.glfin  I'hrlKtin  csip.) 
hf  Snt(ioiperfrrt);  both Ibw irr Bpiml i  l3)Bu»t 
.  Piul  if);  (1)  Dinli)  (I)     All  are  ol  clay.    Mr. 

w.  R  Conprr.  In  ■  paper  (m /*.  Jferui «(«  <ii  l.a  tiaa 


irlit»n  woriu  at  art. 
or  which  ii  pitred  lb* 
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LAMPS,  UGHTING  OF.  Umps  in 
churches  were  in  early  ChristUa  times  lighted 
junt  before  the  beginniog  of  respers,  which  were 
origiaally  appointed  to  be  said  at  the  twelfth 
hour,  ue.  the  last  hour  before  sonset,  whence 
the  office  itself  is  sometimes  called  duodKima. 
**  Prima  sic  dici  debet,  pungeutibus  jam  radiis 
iolis,  et  vespera  adhac  declinantibus  raidiis  ejus." 
**  In  aestivo  vere  tempore  adhuc  altios  stante  sole 
Lttcemaria  inchoentur  propter  breres  noctes** 
{^Reg.  S,  Bentd,  cc  c.  34).  The  Benedictine 
practice  in  the  last  century  is  said  to  hare  been 
to  say  vespers  in  the  winter  at  3  P.X.,  in  the 
summer  at  3}  P.M.  (Granoolas.  Coitu  m  Brtv, 
cap.  izxTiii.) 

The  lighting  of  the  lamps  was  accompanied 
by  certain  prayers  and  psalms.  These  were 
known  as  paaitni  and  preoea  luoemala  (St.  Basil, 
ad  AmpkU,  ;  St.  Jerome,  Ep,  ad  Laetam^  lie),  and 
the  oifice  of  vespers  as  l-H3ernar«um  or  luoemaiia* 
0.  lnoemarii  hora  (St.  Aug.  Sermo  i.  adfratret  in 
£r.).  *^  Hora  nona  [i.e.  as  the  context  shews, 
after  the  ninth  hour]  kitiemarium  facimus,"  and 
the  hours  of  prayer  are  thus  enumerated: 
'*  hora  tertia,  sexta,  nona,  /ucsmortiim,  medio 
noctis,  gallicinio,  mane  primo."  [S.  Jerome 
in,  Ps.  119  (12u).]  The  apostolic  constitutions 
also  bid  the  faithful  oome  together  at  eventide  to 
sing  psalms  and  offer  prayers,  and  they  call  Ps. 
140  (Ul)  4wiK6xPioy  (i.  59  and  viii.  35). 

These  psalms  and  prayers  were  originally  said 
separately  from,  and  as  introductory  to,  vespers 
pro|>erly  so  called ;  later  they  were  incorporated 
into  the  office,  the  first  part  of  which  was  known 
as  Luc€rnariumj  or  in  Greek  rh  Kvx^uci¥^  and 
the  whole  office  of  vespers  was  sometimes, 
though  less  accurately,  called  by  the  same 
name.  The  directions  for  the  "•  lychnic  "  in  th« 
Greek  Kw:hology,  for  a  solemn  vigil  (Jky^vrvit^ 
are  as  follows :  The  officer  who  put  the  lamps 
or  candles  in  their  places  was  called  Ao^toSiU 
piof ;  he  who  lighted  them,  icarayaptdfnif  (al. 
icariryopidp9}5,  Goar,  272). 

The  priest,  having  vested  in  the  sacristy  (Icpo- 
rsioi'),  comes  out  and  censes  the  whole  church 
and  the  icons,  and,  entering  into  the  bema,  censes 
the  holy  table,  saying  with  a  loud  voice^* 
<*  Glory  be  to  the  holy,  and  consubstantial,  and 
life-giving  and  indivisible  Trinity,  in  all  places 
DOW  and  ever,  and  to  ages  of  ages.  R.  Amen." 
Then  the  superior,  or  the  appointed  monk  (il) 
irpofirr^s  ^  6  tax^U  fMwax^s^),  sings  the 
prooemiac  psalm,  Le.  Ps.  103  (104),  the  priest 
remaining  within  the  bema,  with  the  holy  doors 
closed.  At  the  verse,  '^  When  Thou  openest  Thy 
hand  they  are  filled  with  good,"  he  comes  out 
with   the  canonarch  (or  precentor — fierik  rov 


always  held  in  the  hsnds  of  the  Fgyplfan  gods  and  god- 
desses, sod  which  the  good  spirit  applied  to  the  lips  of 
the  mummy  to  brtng  it  again  to  life.'*  (Cbtacomhs  of 
Alexandria.)  He  considers  the  adaptation  of  Egyptisa 
sscred  emblems  to  Cbrlstlan  purpuses  to  be  dear  enuugh 
In  these  figures.  Anutber  firom  Dendereh,  which  he 
figures  after  l)vnon.  has  the  erux  amata  for  the  prlnctpal 
eroM,  the  looped  poetem  of  which  surrounds  the  mouth 
•f  the  lamp,  and  the  central  stem  to  extended  upwards, 
•0  SM  to  resemble  a  Greek  cross  also.  Mo  Insertptlon  on 
either  lamp. 

•  By  thto  tenn,  however,  Csaslan  sppesrs  lo  mean 
Jfocittms. 

k  St  Basil,  4>.  87,  od  JfsoeosMfiiMef. 
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Kmw9wdpx*^*)»  *^  '^^^  *  prescribed  reverenc«, 
goes  to  his  place :  the  canonarch  remains  stand- 
ing in  the  centre,  and  recites  the  stichi,  or 
versicles  for  the  day.  At  the  verse  of  the  psalm, 
**ln  wisdom  hast  Thou  made  them  all,"**  the 
priest  removes,  and,  standing  bare-headed,  says 
the  **  prayers  of  the  lychnic  "  before  the  holy 
doors.  These  prayers  are  seven  prayers  for 
pardon  and  protection  during  the  night,  each 
ending  in  the  usual  manner  with  the  ascription 
of  praise.  Af^er  their  conclusion  the  priest  siiys 
the  great  "  synapte  "  (t^i^  fAtyi\fiy  trwearHiy). 
The  appointed  section  (or  Cathism — KdBt<rfia)  of 
the  Psalms  is  then  said,  and  after  that  the 
deacon  says  the  little  *'synapte."*  The  office  of 
vespers  proper  is  then  continued. 

When  there  is  no  vigil,  the  rite  is  simple. 
The  holy  doors  are  not  opened,  but  the  priest, 
standing  before  them  bare-heaiied  and  vested  in 
a  stole,  savs  with  a  loud  voice — **  Blessed  be  our 
God  in  all  places  now  and  ever,  and  to  ages  of 
ages.**  Then  the  superior  or  the  appointed 
moak  recites  the  prooemiac  psalm  without 
modulation  {x^ftOf  ue,  **fus&  voce  sine  cantu/* 
&c.,  Goar),  and  the  rest  of  the  office  is  gone 
through  as  before. 

In  the  Ambrosian  office,  the  antiphon  at  the 
opening  of  vespers  is  still  cnlled  **  Lucemarium,*' 
and  contains  an  obvious  allusion  to  the  name. 

That  for  ordinary  Saturdays  and  Sunday  is  : 

**  For  Thou,  0  Lord,  ahalt  light  my  camlle ;  0  Lord  my 
God,  make  my  daricneas  to  be  light. 

••  v.  For  Id  thee  I  shall  diacouiflt  a  host  of  men  [Let, 
eriplar  a  tentattooe] ;  0  Lord  my  God  make  my  darkness 
to  be  light 

"lurum.   For  Thou.  0  Lord."  ftc 

and  that  for  other  week  days : 

*■  The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation ;  whom  then 
shalllfrar? 

**  V.  The  Lord  is  the  strength  of  my  life :  of  whom  then 
shalllbeaftaidr 

**JUrum.    The  Loid  Is  my  light,"  lEC, 

The  Mozarabic  vespers  also  b^in  (afler  the 
Kyrie  Eleiton  and  Paternoster^  said  secretly) 
with  the  salutation  by  the  priest,  **  in  nomine 
Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christ  i  lumen  cum  pace.  R. 
Deo  Gratia,"  and  the  "  Lauda  "  which,  with  its 
prayer,  immediately  follows,  has  reference  to 
the  old  rite,  and  is  of  precisely  the  same  cha- 
racter as  the  Ambrosian  ^*  lucernarium.** 

The  welUknown  hymn  attributed  by  some  to 
St.  Ambrose,  "  Deus  qui  oertis  legibus  noctem 
discernis    ac    diem,"    said    in    the    Mozarabic 

•  This  word  Is  interpr«ird  by  Ooar  (p.  29),  **  Canonnm 
dux  et  inoppCor,"  and  may  be  suflldently  nearly  repre- 
sented by  Preeentar. 

A  Tbere  is  a  difflcalty  In  underRtsndlns  these  dirvc- 
tlons,  as  the  verse.  **  In  wi«dum."  Itc.,  oaurs  oarllto-  in 
the  psalm  than  **  When  thou  openest,"  fcc 

•  The  word  i>ynapte  (avmvn^)  b  explained  by  Go«r  as 
**  prayen  oomplled  (oomposltas)  for  various  persfSiM  and 
oblecta,  and  cMtetei  into  one;  wht-nce  the  Gn^ks  dtU  it 
(Tvvairn),  we  (t.s.  the  Latin*)  eoUeOa.'*  ita  form  Is  that 
of  a  X.ttany,  with  JTyrie  HUirtm  n^ieaied  aft^r  each  cUiu»e. 
Of  the  two  forms,  here  callvd  ^re'U  and  snuin,  one  is 
fuller  than  the  other.  Pray*'rs  uf  thin  character  are  alto 
called  ixrcMJ.  lW>m  their  length,  vometimee  als>i  cip>|>'uca, 
because  the  first  petltiOQ  they  contain  is  lor  peace,  <« 
Aicuroruca,  beosuse  said  by  the  deacon.  They  are  of 
varied  form  and  contents,  and  occur  very  frequently  in 
the  Greek  olBoes.  llie  earliest  fvrm  of  a  synapte  is  riven 
in  the  Jpoetolie  OomtUutum,  vUL  9. 
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breriarj  on  th«  second  Sunday  in  Lent,  is  headed 
in  a  hjmnary  printed  by  Thomafiius,  vol.  ii., 
*'recedente  sole,  ac  die  oessante,  hora  incensi 
Lacenue  ;**  and  the  hymn  of  Prudentius,  '*  In- 
rentor  rutili  Ehix  bone  fulminia,"  is  called 
'*Hjmnus  ad  incensum  Lncernae."  This  is 
the  ordinary  opinion.  Lesley,  however,  in  the 
pre&ce  to  the  Mozarabic  Missal,  gives  reasons 
derived  from  the  composition  of  the  hymn  in 
&voar  of  its  having  been  composed,  not  for 
daily  use,  but  for  the  lighting  of  the.  Paschal 
candle  on  Easter  Eve.  The  hymn  is  said  in  the 
3fozarabic  breviary  on  the  Sunday  after  the 
Octave  of  the  Epiphany,  and,  according  to 
the  Samm  and  Yoric  rites,  on  Easter  Eves  at 
the  benediction  of  the  Paschal  candle. 

See  also  Martene,  De  Ant,  Rii.  iv.  42,  &c. ; 
Grancolas,  Commen,  in  Brev,  Bom,  i.  c.  38,  &c. ; 
Casali,  de  Veter,  Soar.  Christ.  BiHb.  c.  44; 
Gsvanti,  sec  iv«  c  6. 

Reference  to  the  Zucemorttim  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  collects,  which  are  the  first  collects 
(orstiones)  at  vespers  in  the  Ambrosian  rite  on 
an  ordinary  Wednesday  and  Friday. 

On  Wednesday. — Vespertinum  incensum  nos- 
trum qoaesumus  Domine,  clementer  intende,  ut 
libitum  eloquiem  tuom  credentium  corda  pnri- 
fii^t.    Per  I>ominum. 

(M  Fridan, — Gratias  tibi  agimus,  omnipotens 
Deus,  quod  declinante  jam  die,  nos  vespertini 
lumints  claritate  drcamdas :  petimus  immensam 
dementiam  tuam  :  ut,  sicut  nos  hujus  luminis 
dhritate  circumvallas,  ita  Sancti  Spiritus  tui 
lace  corda  nostra  illuminare  digneris.  Per 
Domiaum.  [H.  J.  H.] 

LAHP8AGUS,  (X)UNCIL  OF  (Lampta- 
eauaa  conct/ium),  held  at  Lampsaki  on  the  Helles- 
pont, A.D.  364,  as  Pagi  shews.  Orthodox  bishops 
vere  invited  io  it;  and  it  is  described  as  a 
council  of  Homoousians  by  Sozomen  (vi.  7)  if 
the  reading  is  correct.  But  those  who  ^rectcKl  it 
must  have  been  really  Semi-Arians ;  for  they  pro- 
lened  tobe  partisans  of  the  Homoiousian  formula, 
and  of  the  creed  published  at  Antioch,  besides 
riding  with  Macedonios  by  whom  the  godhead  of 
the  Holy  Ghoet  was  denied.  What  made  Sozo- 
men think  well  of  them  probably  was  that  they 
vere  treated  with  marked  favour  by  Valenti- 
aian ;  while  they  condemned  the  extreme  party 
which  Valens  espoused,  and  which  he  ordered 
them  into  exile  fur  dissenting  from.  On  this 
too  they  seem  to  hare  despatched  a  still  more 
orthodox  account  of  themselves  to  Rome,  which 
eoBtented  Liberios  (Soc.  iv.  12 ;  comp.  Mansi,  iiL 
378,  and  Boman  Councils,  16>  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

LANCE,  HOLY  (iyf a  xSyxn,  cuiteUus) ;  a 
liturgical  instrument  of  the  Greek  Church,  in 
the  shape  of  a  small  knife  formed  like  a  spear. 
The  annexed  representation  from  Qoar  gives  its 
form.  It  is  used  in  the  common  Greek  rite  in 
the  preparatory  office  of  prothesis  to  divide  the 
Host  from  the  holy  loaf  previous  to  consecration. 
Thb  earlier  fraction,  the  primitive  antiquity  of 
which  is  donbtfiil,  is  distinctly  symbolical,  and 
hss  no  reference  to  the  subsequent  distribution, 
for  which  another  fraction  has  always  been 
Bsde.  The  typical  allnsion  to  the  circumstances 
of  OUT  Lord*s  Passion  receives  greater  force  and 
▼iridncfls  in  the  Greek  Church,  from  the  use  of 
the  **•  hdy  spear  "  for  the  division  of  the  loaf,  as 
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commemorative  of  the  piercing  of  our  Lord's 
body  by  the  Roman  soldier. « The  priebt  malices 
four  cuts  to  separate  the  host  from  the  oblation, 
and  also  stabs  it  more  than  once,  accompanying 
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The  E0I7  Lmbm.    (From  Qcmt.) 


every  cut  or  stab  with  appropriate  texts  of 
Scripture,  e.g,  **He  was  led  as  a  Iamb  to  the 
slaughter,"  **  One  of  the  soldiers  with  a  spear 
pierced  His  side,'*  &c 

The  use  of  the  holy  spear  is  not  found  in  the 
purely  Oriental  liturgies,  e.g,  those  of  the 
Syrians  and  Egyptians,  a  fact  which  leads 
Renaudot  to  question  whether  the  rite  is  of 
primitive  antiquity,  since  these  churches  bor* 
rowed  their  discipline  from  the  Greek  Church 
in  the  earliest  ages.  It  is  entirely  unknown  in 
the  Western  Church. 

(Augusti,  Hundbuahy  vol.  ii.  p.  751 ;  Bona,  Ber, 
Liturg,  lib.  i.  c  xxv.  §  6 ;  Goar,  £uchol.  p.  116 ; 
Neale,  Eastern  Church,  p.  342 ;  Scudamore,  Not, 
£uch,  p.  539.)  [E.  v.] 

LANGIANA,  martyr  at  Amecia  in  Pontus, 
Aug.  18  {M.ji)i,  ffieron,  lyAch.).        [E.  B.  B.] 

LANDAFF,  C0TTK0IL8  OF  (Landarensia 
conciha).  Three  tuch  are  given  in  Mansi  (ix.  763 
sqq.)  dated  a.d.  560 ;  but,  even  if  genuine,  they 
were  simply  meetings  of  the  bishop,  his  three 
abbats,  and  his  clergy,  for  excommunicating  or 
absolving  great  offenders :  in  the  Ist  case  Meuric, 
in  the  2nd  Morgan,  kings  of  Glamorgan :  in  the 
3rd  Gwaednerth,  king  of  Gwent;  all  of  them 
under  Oudoceus  third  bishop  of  Llandaff,  and 
therefore  scarcely  before  the  7th  century.  ^  The 
book,  however,  in  which  these  records  occur  Is  a 
compilation  of  the  12th  century  "  (Haddan  and 
Stubbs,  Councils  and  Documents,  1.,  notes  to  pp. 
125  and  147).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

LANDEBEBT.  [0.  Lambert  (1).] 

LANDELIN,  founder  of  the  abbeys  of 
Lobbes,  and  of  St.  Crispin  at  Valenciennes, 
t  June  15,  A.D.  687  (v.  Acta  Sanctorum,  Jun.  iii. 
538).  [E.  B.  B.] 

LAKDEBIO,  bishop  and  founder  of  the 
Maison  Dieu  at  Parb  (7th  cent.),  f  June  10  (v. 
Acta  Sanctorum,  Jun.  ii.  280).  [E.  B.  B.] 

LANDOALD,  apostle  of  Ghent,  commemo- 
rated March  19  (v.  Acta  Sanctorum,  Mar.  iii.  35), 
also  June  10  (MS.  KaL  Belg,),  [E.  B.  B.] 

IiANDBADA,  abbess  of  Bilsen  under  Lam- 
bert, f  July  8  (Acta  Sanctorum,  Jul.  ii.  619). 

[E.  B.  B.] 

LANDBIO,  bishop  of  Metz,  c  700,  f  Apr. 
17  (Acta  Sanctorum,  Apr.  ii.  483). 

[E.  B.  B.] 

LANDS  OF  THB  CHUBCH.  [Pbopebtt 

09  THB  ChOBCH.] 

LANDULF,  bishop  of  Evreux,  Aug.  13  (7th 
century)  (Matt  ffieron.  D'Ach.),  called  Laudulf, 
Acta  Sanctorum,  Aug.  til.  96.  [£.  B.  B.] 
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LAXDUS.  [p.  Laknus.] 

LANIPENDl^tf  In  the  Rule  of  CResarius 
for  Virgins  (c.  27  in  Acta  SS.  Jan.  I.  p.  732)  the 
care  of  the  wnol  from  which  the  sisters'  habits 
wore  to  be  made  is  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
superior  (praepositae)  or  the  lanipendia,  the 
sifter  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  woollen 
manufacture.  The  word  i«  used  in  a  similar  sense 
by  Paulus,  0%ge$t,  24,  1,  38.  [C] 

LANI8TA,  (1)  A  trainer  of  gladiators,  who 
frequently  contracted  for  the  supply  of  swords- 
men for  Roman  spectacles.  The  horror  which 
the  Christians  felt  for  Gladiators  [see  the 
word]  was  of  course  intensified  in  the  case  of  one 
who  was  regarded  as  a  trader  in  man*s  flesh,  and 
an  accessary  to  murder.  Thus  Tertullian  {do 
liJol,  ell)  says  that  if  homicides  are  excluded 
from  the  church,  lanistae  are  of  course  excluded. 
What  they  had  done  by  the  hands  of  others,  tbej 
must  be  reputed  to  hare  done  themselTes. 

Pru<ientius  (c.  i^ymnMc/t.  ii.  109.1),  speaking  of 
the  inhumanity  of  the  vei>tals  in  going  to  the 
gladiatorial  shows,  seems  to  use  lanista  in  the 
sense  of  a  gladiator  simply: 

**  sedec  llla  verradis 
Vittarum  insl^iis  phAleris  flruiturque  lanlstls." 

(2)  The  woi*d  lanista  was  sometimes  used 
contemptuously  by  Christian  writers  to  designate 
a  priest  who  actually  slew  rictims  with  hit 
hands.  Thus  Ennodius  of  Ticino  (f  521^  in  his 
sermon  on  the  dedication  of  a  church  of  the 
Apostles  on  the  site  of  an  idol's  temple  {Dpi,  ii. ; 
in  ^ligne,  Patrol.  63,  p.  2i>8c),  speaks  of  the 
multitude  of  victimji  slain  by  the  butcher-priests 
(per  lanistas).  He  even  speaks  of  the  priest 
under  the  Mosaic  law  as  **  lanista  Jndaicus." 
{Uned.  Cereiy  Opusc.  ix.  260  B.) 

(Bingham's  ^liti'/.  XVI.  x.  13;  Maori  Hierolex, 
s.  T.  Lanista,)  [C] 

LANITANUS  or  LAMTAXUS,  martyr  at 
Thessalonica,  June  25  {Mart.  Ifieron.  D'Ach.). 

[E.  B.  B.] 

LANNU8,  martyr  at  Horta  in  Italy,  May  5 
Co.  AA.  S:i.  Mav,  ii.'49:  compare  p.  9*). 
^  .,.11-  [ELB-B.] 

LANTA,  martyr,  May  31  or  June  1  {Mart. 
Eierm.  D'Ach.).  [E.  B.  B.] 

LANTERN.  [In  AacHirrxrruBB.]  The  ele- 
vated portion  of  the  fiibric  covering  the  intersec- 
tions of  the  nave  and  transepts  of  a  church.  In 
the  earlier  churches  of  the  dromical  or  basilican 
plan  the  cruciform  arrangement  is  not  of  fre- 
quent occurrence ;  where  it  is  met  with  it  is 
sometimes  merely  indicated  by  the  position  of 
the  columns,  no  corresponJiug  alteration  being 
made  in  the  roof.  Sonietimeti  the  transept  t«ikes 
the  form  of  another  nave  with  its  own  continu- 
ous roof  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  true  nave, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  "arch  of 
triumph."  Neither  of  these  arrangements 
allows  of  the  introduction  of  a  lantern.  The 
earliest  examples  of  this  feature  are  met  with  in 
the  Ix>mbard  churches,  epecially  those  of  Pavia, 
in  which  a  combination  was  attempted  of  the 
long  nave  and  aisles  oi  the  old  basilicas,  and  the 
dome  of  the  Byzantine  churches.  The  section  of 
St.  Michael's,  at  Pavia  [GALLtRV,  1.  706^  affords 
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a  rery  good  example  of  this  combination.  We 
there  see  the  centre  of  the  cross  elevated  into  a 
low  octagonal  tower,  covered  with  a  tiled  roof 
containing  a  hemispherical  cupola,  supported  on 
arched  pendentives.  We  hare  a  similar  arrange- 
ment in  the  churches  of  San  Pietro  in  ctelo  d'oro, 
built  by  king  Luitprand,  after  a.d.  712,  and  San 
Teodoro,  c.  750,  in  the  same  city.  This  novel 
feature  speedily  found  general  favour,  and  by 
the  inflnence  of  the  (}arlovingian  kings  of  Italy, 
the  Lombard  style  having  pasMd  into  the  Rhenish 
province*  and  into  France,  the  lantern  was 
universally  adopted  in  later  churches.     [E.  V.] 

LAODIGEA,  COUNCILS  OF  {Laodicena 
ConcUia).  (1)  Held  at  Laodlcea,  in  Phr\gia, 
whither  St.  Paul,  according  to  the  inference 
drawn  Arom  Col.  iv.  16,  addi*essed  a  letter  now 
lost  (Westcott,  Cantm,  p.  408,  and  A  pp.  E.): 
and  St.  John  a  remonstrance,  as  one  of  the 
churches  named  in  the  Apocalypse.  Its  date 
has  been  much  canvassed.  It  was  once  thought 
contemporary  with  the  council  of  Neo-Caesarea, 
and  prior  to  that  of  Micaea.  Beveridge  says  the 
mention  of  the  Photinians  in  the  7th  canon 
negatives  this,  as  there  was  no  such  sect  then. 
But  Kerrandos  the  deacon,  in  quoting  this  canon, 
omits  the  Photinians.  The  Isidorian  version  does 
the  same.  Besides,  the  classing  of  Photinians, 
who  were  fell  heretics,  between  the  Novattnus 
and  Quartodecimans,  who  were  merely  schis- 
matics, in  a  canon  where  no  others  are  named, 
seems  more  the  act  of  a  scribe  than  a  council, 
Dionysius,  however,  bears  out  the  Greek.  On 
other  grounds  it  may  be  said  that  these  canon«, 
having  been  from  the  earliest  times  placed  after 
the  canons  of  Antioch  in  the  code  of  the  church, 
we  can  hardly  date  them  earlier  than  a.d.  341 ; 
and  if  their  connexion  with  a  council  of  Illyria, 
suggested  by  Beveridge  {Annot.  p.  193),  and 
with  the  semi-Arian  bishop  Theodosius,  sug- 
gested by  Godfrey  {ad  Phihstorg,  viii.  3-4),  be 
allowed,  probably  not  earlier  than  a.d.  375 
[Illyriak  Council,  I.  813].  It  would  be  thus  a 
semi-Arian  council,  like  that  of  Antioch,  whose 
canons  were  received  ultimately  by  the  church 
for  their  intrinsic  worth.  We  will  consider  the 
form  in  which  they  have  come  down  to  ua 
further  on.  They  were  59  in  number,  all  on 
discipline :  but  the  59th,  when  given  in  full*  is 
sometimes  divided,  so  as  to  form  a  60th. 

By  the  1st  second  marriages  may  be  condoned 
after  a  time.  By  the  11th  the  appointment  of 
female  presbyters  {vft§<Tfi6Ti9t$)  is  forbidden. 
Fourteen  canons,  beginning  with  the  14th,  relate 
to  services  in  church,  and  should  all  be  studied, 
particularly  the  19th,  which  is  a  locus  clasmcus 
on  the  ordering  of  the  liturgy.  The  35th  seems 
directed  against  the  errors  which  St.  Paul  con- 
demns (Col.  ii.  18).  The  45th  forbids  baptising 
after  the  second  week  in  Lent.  The  46th  ap- 
points Maundy  Thursday  for  the  reddiih  symbolu 
The  50th  forbids  the  breaking  of  the  Lenten  fast 
on  that  day.  By  the  52nd  weddings  and  birth- 
days are  not  to  be  celebrated  in  Lent.  By  the 
57  th  bishops  are  not  to  be  ordained  in  future  to 
villages  and  country  places :  and  all  who  have 
been  are  to  do  nothing  without  leave  from  the 
city  bishop.  The  pesbyters  destined  to  be  their 
substitutes  are  to  be  similarly  bound. 

And  now  comes  the  59th  canon,  of  which  there 
is  a  shorter  and  a  longer  form  :  the  longer  con- 
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taining  a  caUlogae  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  specilied  as  what  ought  to  be 
read  in  church  bj  this  council.  But  this  half  of 
the  canon  is  not  found  In  the  Latin  rersion  of 
these  canons  by  Dionjsios,  nor  in  the  Greek  coi- 
lectioD  of  John  Scholasticus,  any  more  than  in 
the  Latin  collections  of  Martin  or  Cresconius 
ail  of  which,  howerer,  exhibit  the  shorter  form. 
Again,  it  is  omitted  in  most  Greek  as  well  as 
Latin  MSS.  of  these  canons.  On  these  grounds 
iWessor  Westoott,  alter  considerable  research, 
and  with  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  be  impartial, 
has  decided  against  its  genuineness  (Cunon,  pp. 
382-90,  and  App.  D.  1).  But  he  has  here  de- 
ferred too  much  to  his  German  authorities,  and 
br  so  doing  has  missed  more  than  one  cardinal 
point  in  this  inquiry.  This  is  how  the  matter  really 
stands.  We  seem  to  know  of  no  Greek  ren^ion 
of  these  canons  earlier  than  the  one  represented 
hj  DionyMus  in  his  translation.  They  form  part 
of  tbe  166  canons  which  he  says  he  translated 
fnon  the  Greek.  And  this  rersion  could  not 
hare  been  known  to  the  West  much  earlier  than 
his  own  time,  or  these  canons  would  not  hare 
been  omitted  entirely  from  the  older  Latin  col- 
lection described  as  the  PrUca  Version  of  which 
the  oldest  iiS.  is  in  the  Bodleian,  and  from  other 
collections  indicated  by  the  Ballerini  (de  Ant, 
Cb&u.3). 

Yet  that  there  must  hare  been  another  Greek 
▼<»sion  of  them  circulating  in  the  West,  coinci- 
deotlj  with,  if  not  before,  the  Dionysian  one,  is 
clax,  for  this  reason.  The  Jsidorian  version  of 
these  canons  includes  this  catalogue :  and  among 
the  csnons  attributed  to  the  council  of  Agde, 
A.D.  ^06,  by  Hincmar  and  others  (Mansi,  viii. 
323,  with  the  note),  no  less  than  four  of  these 
Uodicean  canons,  the  20th,  21st,  30th,  and  36th, 
xre  reproduced  word  for  word,  except  where 
MSS.  differ,  in  the  Latin  of  the  Isidorian  version 
('^.  p.  366).  Thus  this  catalogue  must  have 
been  circnlating  in  Spain  and  in  the  south  of 
france,  translated  of  course  from  the  Greek 
*hen,  or  possibly  before,  Dionysius  published 
^  version  in  which  it  is  wanting. 

Another  even  more  cardinal  point  remains. 
Anybody  who  will  compare  the  form  in  which 
the«e  canons  are  presented  to  us  by  Dionysius, 
vith  all  the  others  translated  by  him,  will  see 
directly  that  it  cannot  hare  been  the  form  in 
vrtaich  they  were  passed,  but  that  it  is  a  mere 
ah»tnct,  identical  with  the  form  in  which  all 
canons  are  quoted  in  the  Greek  collection  of 
John  Scholasticus  (w«pl  roO,  &c),  and  the  Latin 
coliectioos  of  Ferrandus  and  Martin.  The  ab- 
stract supplies  merely  the  principle,  not  the 
details  of  each  canon.  Dionysius  translated  all 
the  other  canons  in  full,  because  the  Greek  con- 
fined them  in  fuU.  Of  the  Laodicean  he  trans- 
lated no  more  than  a  summary,  because  the 
Oreek  contained  no  more.  The  Greek  from 
*hich  the  Isidorian  version  was  made  was  like- 
«i^  no  less  an  abstract,  except  in  this  one  case. 
Thai)  except  in  this  one  case,  the  original  canons 
a»^e  not  been  preserved,  which  accounts  for 
tfteir  late  appearance;  and  there  is  a  reason 
l:«th  for  thi«  exception  and  also  for  its  not  having 
pftuined  general  currency.  Particular  churches 
csd  their  own  catalogues  of  the  Scriptures — 
toeir  own  use — which  they  would  not  have  ex- 
ca^tt^ed  for  another.  Accordingly,  Ferrandus 
^  Martin   have   dispensed   themselves    from 
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including  any  catalogue  in  their  collections. 
Dionysius  includes  the  African  in  his,  because 
he  was  giving  the  African  canons  in  full.  Cres- 
conius has  it  in  his  ooUection  for  the  same  reason, 
but  omits  it  in  his  competidium,  on  grounds 
similar  to  those  on  which  the  Laodicean  wns 
omitted  in  the  Greek  copy  which  Dionysius  and 
others  had  before  them.  John  Scholanticus,  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  where  probably  there 
was  no  earlier  use,  gives  that  of  the  apostolic 
canons,  as  being  most  authoritative.  Anyhow,  he 
would  have  shrunk  from  borrowing  on  such  a 
point  from  tMs  synod,  it  being  a  semi-Arian  synod. 
Professor  Westcott  has  not  failed  to  observe 
that  the  Laodicean  Catalogue  is  identical  with 
that  of  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  Just  so,  but 
was  not  St.  Cyril  connected  at  one  time  with 
the  semi-Arians?  Still  further,  may  not  its 
origin  be  thus  held  to  account  satisfactorily  for 
its  getting  into  the  Spanish  collection?  In 
general  the  Latin-speaking  churches  were  much 
attached  to  the  books  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclesi- 
asticus,  of  Tobit  and  Judith,  which  the  African 
catalogue  receives  freely,  but  which  this  ex- 
cludes, and  to  the  Apocalypse,  which  this  ex- 
cludes also. 

Let  us  now  see  which  way  intrinsic  considera- 
tions point.  The  first  half  orders  that  no  private 
psalms,  nor  uncanonical  books,  should  be  read  in 
church.  What  were  private  psalms?  There 
was  just  one  such,  at  all  events,  that  was  popu- 
lar in  the  Alexandrian  church.  It  is  called 
sometimes  **  a  private  psalm  of  David;"  and 
sometimes  **  extra  numerum."  But  it  is  reck- 
oned the  151st  psalm  by  St.  Athanasius  him- 
self (£)?.  ad  MarcnU.  §  25);  and  it  is  also  found 
as  such  in  the  Alexandrine  Codex.  Now,  in  the 
latter  half,  or  catalogue,  the  Psalter  is  pointedly 
said  to  consist  of  150  psalms,  as  if  with  the 
direct  object  of  excluding  this.  Again,  what  is 
the  one  book  of  the  New  Testament  which  is  not 
found  in  this  catalogue  ?  It  is  the  Apocalypse — 
certainly  not  the  least  known  in  Asia  Minor ; 
yet  when  we  recall  the  character  of  the  special 
reference  to  the  Laodicean  church  which  it  con- 
tains, its  absence  from  the  traditional  list  ot 
books  to  be  read  in  that  church  is  surely 
natural. 

But  for  this  one  omission  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  saving  that  Baruch  is  coupled  with 
Jeremiah  in  the  old,  and  no  reading  of  the  Apo* 
crypha  tolerated  in  church  at  all,  this  Laodiceai 
catalogue  coincides  with  our  own  throughout: 
and  it  is  identii»l  with  that  of  St.  Cyril,  as  has 
been  said|  and  embodies  the  mature  judgment 
ezpreswed  by  Ensebius,  a  still  more  pronounced 
partisan  and  contemporary.  Thus  its  genuine- 
ness  really  presents  no  opening  for  attack  oi 
general  grounds;  while  the  special  argumenti 
in  its  favour,  intrinsic  as  well  as  external,  arc 
full  as  strong  as  we  could  expect,  always  bearing 
in  mind  that  these  canons  have  come  down  to  us 
through  a  collector,  and  not  in  the  shape  in 
which  they  passed  (Mansi,  iii.  563-600  with  the 
notes ;  Hefefe,  $  98).  The  parallel  case  which 
occurs  in  Cresconius  illustrates  this  to  a  nicety. 

Possibly  these  canons  had  not  been  added  to 
the  code  of  the  church  when  it  was  confirmed  at 
Chalcedon ;  yet  they  must  have  formed  part  oi 
it  when  Dionysius  translated  them,  and  as  such 
been  confirmed  by  the  quinisext  and  7th  coun* 
cils.    But  whether  the  59th  was  confirmed  in 
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it«  longer  or  its  shorter  form,  it  wna  certainly 
not  confirmed  to  the  ezcluion  of  the  Apocalypse 
from  the  church  catalogue. 

2.  A.D.  481>2,  at  which  Stephen  junior,  who 
had  been  elected  to  the  see  of  Antioch,  bat 
thrust  out  on  false  charges,  was  restored 
(Mansi,  Tii.  1021>  [R.  &  Ff.] 

LA08YNACTE8  (Aao^ydUenrO»  •&  official 
of  the  patriarchal  church  of  Constantinople, 
whose  business  it  was  to  assemble  the  deacons 
and  take  care  tliat  they  attended  to  their  duties. 
(Suicer,  Thesaurus,  s.  ▼.)  [C] 

LAPETA,  COUNCIL  OF  iLapetente  Con- 
ci7wm),  one  of  three  synods  held  ▲.D.  495,  or 
thereabouts,  under  Barsumas,  Nestorian  arch- 
bishop of  Nisibis,  at  Lapeta,  near  Bagdad.  Three 
canons  are  given  to  it;  but  a  thirteenth  has 
been  cited.  By  the  third  of  them  all  the  clergy, 
as  well  as  the  laity,  are  permitted  to  marry  at 
their  discretion  (Mansi,  Tiii.  143,  et  seq.) 

[E.  S.  Ff.] 

LAPIDES  6 ACBL  I.  Bounds  or  landmarks, 
so  called  because  originally  consecrated  to  Ju- 
piter by  Numa  Pompilius  (Fbbtos,  §.▼.  Ter- 
minus). 

They  must  be  distinguished  from  the  mile- 
^stones  or  mUHaria,  which  were  also  known  as 
lapides,  (DiCT.  of  Gr.  and  Box.  Aut.  art. 
MUliare;  Terminalia.) 

The  reverence  for  boundaries  was,  however, 
of  far  older  growth.  The  Mosaic  law  forbade 
the  removal  of  a  landmark  (Deut.  zzvii.  17). 
Josephus  (Antiq,  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  2)  attributes  the 
first  UM  of  boundaries  to  Cain. 

Among  the  Greeks  landmarks  were  commonly 
put  under  the  protection  of  some  divinity  (Plato, 
de  Leg.  viii. ;  Ulpian,  CoUai.  Leg,  Mosaic  zli.; 
Paulus,  SenterU,  i.  16,  and  v.  22,  2). 

Caius  Caesar  (a.d.  37-41),  in  his  agrarian 
law,  imposed  a  fine  on  those  who  should  remove 
landmarks,  dole  mah,  of  fifty  aurei^  to  go  to  the 
sUte  {Digests,  lib.  xlvii. ;  tit.  de  Termino  Moto, 
22,  n.  3). 

Nero  (A.D.  54-68)  ordered  the  slave  who 
should  commit  this  ofience  to  be  put  to  death, 
unless  his  master  would  pay  the  penalty  (tfr.  and 
see  Callistratus,  de  Ci>gnitioniimSf  lib.  3,  5). 

Hadrian  (a.d.  117-138)  promulgated  a  law 
punishing  the  offence  with  various  periods  of 
imprisonment,  with  forced  labour  or  with  stripes, 
according  to  the  position  and  age  of  the  offender 
(•6.  n.  2). 

In  the  Corpus  Jutis  OiviUs  a  great  mass  of 
references  has  been  collected  by  way  of  com- 
mentary on  these  laws,  which  may  be  consulted 
with  advantage. 

Lditer  codes  are  much  less  distinct  than  the 
foregoing  in  their  provisions,  md  less  severe. 
In  the  code  of  Theodosius,  A.D.  438  (lib.  iz.  tit. 
1 ;  de  AocusfUione,  lib.  1),  we  have  merely,  *'  qui 
fines  aliquos  invaserit,  publicls  legibus  subju- 
getur." 

Similarly  in  that  of  Justinian,  ▲.D.  529  (lib. 
iz.  tit.  2,  de  Accusationibvs  et  Inscriptionibus), 
**908  qui  termiuos  effoderunt,  eztraordinarii  anim- 
adversione  ooerceri  deberi,  praeses  provindae  non 
ignorabit." 

II.  This  phrase  is  also  employed  to  censure 
the  effacing  of  the  ancient  boundaries  of  dioceses, 
by  bishops  desirous  of  eztending  their  jurisdic- 
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tkm.  Pope  Innocent  (a.d.  402-417),  in  one  of 
his  letters  (Ep.  8,  ad  Ftorentium\  reminds  the 
bishop  to  whom  he  wrote  that  the  Scriptures 
forbade  the  removing  of  boundaries,  and  that 
therefore  he  should  abstain  from  endeavonring 
to  reduce  others  under  his  rule.  In  this  sense 
we  find  pope  Leo  I.  (a.d.  440-461)  also  writing 
to  Anastasius,  bishop  of  Thessalonica  (^Ep.  i.  c  8): 
**Suis  igitur  terminis  contentus  sit  quisoue,  nee 
snpra  mensuram  juris  sni  affectet  augeri.^ 

Among  the  False  Decretals  are  to  be  found 
many  instances  of  the  employment  of  the  phrase 
in  this  symbolic  sense,  which  Is  so  far  an  evi- 
dence of  usage  at  the  time  when  they  were 
concocted. 

111.  In  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
second  Nicene  Council,  a.d.  787,  we  find  sacred 
images  or  statues  referred  to  under  this  phrase- 
ology. [S.  J.  E.] 

LAP8L  The  term  applied  to  Christians  who 
in  time  of  persecution  denied  their  faith.  In  the 
early  persecution  under  Domttian,  a.d.  95-6. 
when  It  may  be  presumed  that  all  who  had 
been  converted  to  Christianity  had  counted  the 
cost  of  their  profession,  the  name  does  not  occur. 
But  the  severe  onslaught  on  Christianity  which 
was  made  a  century  later,  in  the  reign  of 
Severus,  found  the  Christians  less  prepared  to 
resist  unto  blood  in  behalf  of  their  religion. 
Some  bribed  the  soldiers  and  accusers  to  over- 
look them,  others  paid  a  sort  of  periodical  taz  to 
secure  toleration.  The  ezemption  thus  pur- 
chased, though  stopping  short  of  a  positive 
lapse,  was  at  best  a  compromise ;  and  although 
the  usage  was  permitted  by  some  bishops,  it, 
like  flight  in  time  of  persecution,  was  abhorrent 
to  the  rigid  Montanism  of  TertuUian  (Tcrtnll. 
de  Fugd  tn  PersecutioM,  oc.  12,  13).  The  next 
persecution  was  that  under  the  emperor  Deoiu^, 
A.D.  249-51.  It  was  a  systematic  attempt  to 
eradicate  Christianity,  not  so  much  by  putting 
its  adherents  to  death,  as  by  compelling  them  to 
recant.  Participation  in  a  heathen  sacrifice  was 
the  test  ordinarily  applied.  And  the  shameful 
eagerness  with  which  Christians  rushed  to  purge 
themselves  by  this  test,  and  even  carried  their 
infants  with  them,  is  disclosed  by  Cyprian  (de 
LapsiSy  cc.  6,  7).  Multitudes  also  only  avoided 
the  actual  sacrifice  by  bringing  certificates 
[LiBELLi]  from  the  madstrates  to  the  effect 
that  they  had  offered.  During  the  troubles  of 
the  diurch  under  Valerian,  A.D.  258-60,  instances 
of  recantation  were  far  more  rare.  But  in  the 
final  persecution,  which  began  under  Diocletian, 
A.D.  303,  and  raged  with  intense  severity  until 
the  edict  of  Constantine  establishing  reltgiuus 
equality,  a.d.  313,  the  Christians  were  exposed 
to  a  new  trial,  to  which  numbers  succumbe<l. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  extirpate  the  sacred 
scriptures,  and  the  lapsi  who  delivered  up  their 
books  were  branded  with  the  name  of  Tradi- 

TORBB. 

The  treatment  of  the  lapsed  who  had  polluted 
themselves  with  Paganism  in  the  Decian  per- 
secution occupies  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Epistles  of  Cyprian.  His  treatise  de  Lapsis, 
written  immediately  after  the  termination  ot  the 
persecution,  is  an  appeal  to  them  to  seek  re- 
admission  into  the  church  by  penitence.  The 
terms  however  on  which  they  should  be  ad- 
mitted were  not  easily  decided.    Cypriin  him* 
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■elf  bad  ^ne  into  concealment  while  the  perse- 
cation  was  hottest,  a  course  which  somewhat 
compromised  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  Roman 
clergy  {Ep.  riii),  bnt  which  he  defended  on  the 
groaad  that  he  had  received  a  divine  direction 
{Up.  xn,  3X  and  that  his  presence  only  exaspe- 
rated the  fury  of  the  popnlace  {Ep.  xx.  1,  de 
LtfftUj  c.  8),  From  his  concealment  he  had  to 
determine  how  the  lapsed  should  be  treated. 
Th«  matter  was  complicated  by  a  practice  which 
sppesrt  to  hare  originated  in  the  Atrican  church 
during  the  Severan  persecution  (Tertull.  ad 
Martyr,  c  1),  of  confessors  and  martyrs  giving 
letters  of  recommendation  to  penitents>  request- 
ing the  bishops  to  shorten  their  penance.  The 
pnctice  was  kept  in  some  order  by  deacons 
rUiting  the  martyrs  in  prison,  and  guiding  and 
checking  them  in  the  distribution  of  their 
faroon  (Ep.  xv.  1).  On  the  cessation  of  the- 
Jkdan.  persecution  the  privilege  was  greatly 
ftbosed ;  for  not  only  were  letters  given  to  any 
iadi^riminately,  but  given  in  the  name  of 
ourtTn  who  were  dead  {Ep.  xxvii.  1.  2),  and 
f:iTeD  iQ  such  a  form  as  to  include  the  friends  of 
the  petitioner  (Ep.  xt.  3).  The  custom  atler- 
wanis  led  to  sudi  disorders  as  to  call  for  the 
iaterference  of  councils  {Cone.  Either,  c.  25, 
1  Cpmcl  Ardat.  c  9).  The  holders  of  these 
Ictten  demanded  immediate  communion,  which 
wme  bishops,  yielding  to  the  popular  clamour, 
grutcd  {£p.  xxvii.  3).  The  decision  of  Cyprian 
was  that  the  holders  of  letters  of  martyrs  who 
vere  pressed  by  sickness,  might  be  at  once 
restorol  after  confession,  even  before  a  deacon  if 
death  was  imminent  {Ep.  xviit.)  and  after  impo- 
ation  of  hands  {Ep.  xix.);  but  that  the  rest 
most  wiit  till  tranquillity  was  restored  and 
/the  bishops  meeting  with  the  clergy  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  laity  who  stood  fast,"  could 
graat  them  the  public  peace  of  the  church.  If 
uj  meanwhile  received  the  lapsed  into  com- 
annioo,  they  should  themselves  be  excommnni- 
cited  {Bp.  xxxiv.  Iv.  3).  This  decision  was 
lUoQBoed  to  the  Roman  clergy  {Ep.  xxvii.)  and 
to  the  oonfetsors  at  Rome  {Ep.  xxviii.),  and  met 
vith  the  approval  of  the  Roman  church  (  h'p.  xxx.). 

Id  the  spring  of  .251  Cyprian  returned  to 
Gvthage,  and,  in  a  council  with  his  bishops 
(Ep.  Iv.  4),  made  a  formal  investigation  into 
the  case  of  the  lapsed.  The  conclusion  announced 
*n  that  tibellatics  were  to  be  received  at  once 
(£p.  Iv.  14) ;  that  some  who  had  once  sacrificed, 
bat  vhen  pirt  to  the  trial  a  second  time,  rather 
(adored  banbhment  and  confiscation  of  goods, 
*«re  likewise  to  be  restored  {Epp.  xxiv.  xxv.); 
t^t  othen  who  had  at  first  confessed  Christ,  and 
vhen  afterwards  exposed  to  torture  denied  Him, 
ud  had  been  doing  ^penance  for  three  years, 
*^}<nild  no  longer  be  cxclnded  {Ep.  Ivi.);  and 
that  those  who  were  sick  should  receive  peace 
o«lv  at  the  point  of  death  {Ep.  Ivii.  1).  Of  the 
fvttinder,  the  penance  riiould  be  long  pro- 
tracted, but  the  hope  of  ultimate  communion 
Bet  denied  (Fp.  It.  4).  These  decisions  were 
^  fttbmitted  to  Bome,  and  accepted  by 
^^4>nselius  in  a  largely-attended  synod  {Kp.  Iv.  5). 
So  Batten  remained  till  the  following  year, 
*^  Cyprian  reoeiviog,  as  •  he  intimated,  a 
divine  vaming  of  the  renewal  of  the  persecu- 
tMQ,  announeed  to  Comeliusthat  a  Carthaginian 
■T^  had  resolved  to  receive  into  communion 
*U  th#  lapsed  who  desired  to  return  {Ep.  lvii.> 
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It  was  on  the  solution  of  these  questions  that 
Novatian  broke  away  from  the  church.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  difficulty  two  letters  attributed 
to  him  {Epp.  xxx.  xxxvi.  apud  C/p.)  requested 
that  the  lapsed  who  were  sick  might  be  restored 
to  communion.  But  afterwards,  when  his 
notions  had  become  more  rigid,  he  took  up  the 
position  that  the  church  had  no  power  to 
restore  them  on  any  terms;  he  did  not  deny 
that  they  might  personally  repent,  but  that  any 
repentance  could  ever  lead  to  a  re-admission  to 
church  communion.  A  lapeer  by  a  unnnimous 
decree  of  the  Western  church  wa»  debarred 
from  ordination  {Ep.  Ixvii.  6).  And  a  priest 
who  lapsed  was  restored  only  to  lay  communion. 
Cyprian  indignantly  repudiates  the  libel  that  the 
lapsing  priest  Trophimus  was  allowed  after  due 
penitence  to  resume  his  sacerdotal  functions  (Ep. 
Iv.  8).  But  in  troubled  tiroes  these  rules  could 
not  always  be  enforced  (Bingham,  Antiq.  VI. 
it  4).    [Compare  Libbllt.]  [G.  M.] 

LABGIO,  martyr  at  Augsburg,  Aug.  12, 
Usoard  (from  Acts  of  St.  Afra).  He  may  b^  the 
same  as  the  following,  and  Augsburg  a  mistake 
for  August.  [£.  B.  B.] 

LABGUS,  martyr  on  Salarian  Way,  trans- 
lated to  Ostian  Way  by  pope  Marcellus ;  com- 
memorated March  16  {Mart,  Mom.  Cell.,  Bede, 
Ado,  Usuard,  Wand.);  and  Aug.  8  {Kil,  Bucher;- 
Mca^,  Hieron.  D*Ach.,  Gell. ;  Mart.  Ado,  Usuard )« 
(others  do  not  name  him  this  day);  and  (8) 
martyr  in  the  East,  Aug.  9{Mtrt.  Ilienm.);  and 
(8)  at  Aquileia,  Mart.  16  (Usuard),  17  {Hieron. 
l>*Ach.)  are  probably  the  same.  Is  the  name 
Aquileia  introduced  from  the  martyixiom  of 
Hilaiy  ?  [E.  B.  B.] 

LABNAX  {kdpvaO  is  sometimes  used  for  a 
cotiin.  Thus  the  author  of  the  life  of  St. 
Martina  of  Rome  {Acta  SS.  Jan.  i.  p.  18)  says 
that  her  body  was  placed  in  a  coffin  or  shrine  of 
onyx  (onychinum  lamacem).  Compare  Torigi 
de  Cryptii  Vaficanis,  p.  551,  2nd  ed.  (Macrl 
ffieroiex.  s.  v.  Lamax).  [C] 

LASCO,  martyr  in  Asia,  Feb.  23  (cod.  Usuard. 
Marchian.).  D*Achery's  edition  of  the  Mart, 
ffieron.  has  Cosco.  It  may  be  the  name  of  a 
place,  or  a  confusion  with  Grisoo.        [E.  B.  B.] 

LASBEN,  Lasrian,  Laisrenn,  Molaisi,  Dolaisi, 
are  forms  of  a  name  under  which  are  distin- 
guished or  confounded *-(l)  son  of  Nadfraech, 
abbat  of  Devenesh,  on  Lough  Erne,  d.  Sept.  12, 
563,  commemorated  at  Belach  Ui  Michen,  Sept. 
15.  (8)  or  Lazarinus,  abbat  of  Durrow,  3rd 
abbat  of  lona,  d.  Sept.  16,  a.d.  605.  (3)  at 
Men  (in  Queen's  Co.  ?),  Sept.  16.  (4)  on  Lough 
Laoigh  in  Ulster,  Oct.  25.  (5),  (6),  (7),  (8), 
Dec  26,  Jan.  17  and  19,  March  8.  (9)  son  of 
Caire,  hermit  at  Lamlash,  on  coast  of  Arran, 
abbat  of  Rathkill  and  Leighlin,  consecrated  bishop 
at  Rome  t639,  commemorated  April  18  {Mart. 
Donegal,  p.  105,  Bp.  Forbes,  Kalendars  of 
ScMUh  Saints f  p.  407  (who  names  him  Molio, 
because  a  cave  at  Lamlash  is  called  St.  Molio's 
cave);  Acta  88.  Bolland.  Apr.  ii.  540>  (10) 
abbat  of  Innis  Murray,  f  -^"g*  "^^j  ^'  R««ves, 
Adamnan,  p.  287.  [E.  B.  B.] 

LASBEN,  OBDEB  OF,  or  Molaisi,  one  of 
the  eight  orders  of  Irish  monks.  This  Lasfen 
was  either  (1)  celebrated  for  love  of  a  stone 
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prison  and  of  hospitality,  or  (8)  '*  a  flame  of  fire 
with  bis  comely  choristers.*'  (^Martqrology  *»f 
bonsai,  Dublin,  1864,  pp.  245-247.)  \)L  B.  B.] 

LASSABA,  ▼irgin,  Jan.  29  (Colgan,  AA. 
8S.  tiibem.).  Thirteen  others  are  commemorated 
in  the  Mart,  Donegai,  q.  t.  [iv.  B.  B.] 

LATEBAN,  COUNCIL  OF  iLatermunm 
ConcUhun),  held  a.d.  649,  soon  atter  the  ac- 
cession of  pope  Martin,  in  the  chureb  called 
Constant ine's,  at  his  palace  on  the  Lateran, 
and  chronologically  the  firat  of  that  name. 
Its  deliberations  were  purely  doctrinal  and 
antimonothelite.  Its  acts  bare  come  down  to 
us  in  Greek  as  well  as  in  Latin,  though 
Latin  was,  of  course,  the  language  employml. 
The  Greek  documents  are  said  to  hare  been 
translated  into  Latin  in  each  case  by  one  of  the 
Kfman  notaries,  before  they  were  read  out: 
letters  from  the  African  church,  being  in  Latin, 
were  read  out  as  they  stood.  The  number  of 
bishops  subscribing  to  it  was  106,  almost  all 
Italians,  including  the  pope;  and  of  its  sessions, 
or  secretaries— so  called  from  being  held  in  the 
Micristv — five.  The  first  was  opened  by  a  speech 
from  the  pope,  followed  by  a  letter  to  him  from 
Maurus,  bishop  of  Ravenna,  to  the  same  effect, 
which  was  read  and  approved.  At  the  second, 
other  orthodox  documents  addressed  to  himself 
or  his  predecessor  were  recited.  At  the  third, 
writings  of  a  contrary  description,  by  Theodore, 
bishop  of  Pharan,  and  the  patriarchs  of  Alex- 
andria and  Constantinople,  Cyrus  and  Sergius, 
together  with  the  lilcthesis  of  the  emperor  Hera- 
clius,  inspired  by  the  latter,  were  produced  and 
reflected  upon.  At  the  fourth,  after  some 
further  comments  on  what  had  been  read  at  the 
third,  two  more  documents  of  the  same  kind 
were  rehearsed: — 1,  a  letter  of  Paul,  actual 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  the  late  pope 
Theodore ;  and  2,  the  Type  of  Constans,  the 
reigning  emperor.  Both  having  been  pronounced 
unsound,  oodioet  of  the  dogmatic  rulings  of  each 
of  the  previous  five  general  councils  were  pro- 
duced from  the  papal  archives  and  read  out  in 
answer  to  them  all.  Among  these  was  the  cele- 
brated ordinance  at  the  end  of  the  definition  of 
the  fourth  council,  on  the  unalterableness  of  the 
creed.  Attention  was  again  directed  in  the  last 
seiision  to  that  subject,  by  reciting  wLit  the  fifth 
council  had  said  of  its  entire  agreement  with  the 
other  four,  and  with  all  the  great  fathers  and  doc- 
tors of  the  church :  extracts  from  whom  were 
then  read,  to  shew  their  harmony  with  each 
other.  Similarly,  passages  were  produced  after- 
wards from  the  works  of  earlier  heretics,  to  expose 
their  agreement  with  the  errors  that  were  now 
broached.  Twenty  canons  followed  in  condemna- 
tion of  Monotheliitm  and  its  patrons  in  the  East, 
who  are  several  times  mentioned  by  name ;  com- 
plete reserve  being  maintained  about  pope  Hono- 
rius  throughout.  Letters  to  announce  this  re- 
mit, or  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  were 
despatched  by  the  pope  to  the  emperor  Constans, 
the  mclropolitaDb  of  Carthage  and  Philadelphia, 
and  other  churches  of  the  East ;  besides  an  en- 
cyclic to  the  faithful  in  general.  In  all  of  them 
he  styles  himself  "  servus  servorum  Dei."  Mau- 
rus,  bishop  of  Ravenna,  it  should  be  added,  in 
writing  to  him,  arrogates  the  same  style. 
li,  1.  789-1188.)  [K.  S.  Ff.] 


LAUDA 

LATERCULU8.  A  tile  or  earthenware 
tablet  on  which  the  times  of  the  moveable  fes- 
tivals, or  at  leaftt  of  Easter,  were  inscribed,  with 
the  view  of  giving  public  notice  of  them.  Thus 
the  4th  council  of  Orleans  (a.d.  541)  enacted 
(c.  1)  that  Easter  should  be  celebrated  according 
to  the  hterctUui  or  cycle  of  bishop  Victorias. 
That  confusion  arose  in  Spain  at  a  somewhat  later 
date  from  the  difference  of  the  Paschal -cycles  in 
use  (diversa  observantia  laterculomm)  is  evident 
from  the  5th  canon  of  the  4th  council  of 
Toledo  (a.d.  633),  which  enjoins  the  several 
metropolitans,''  three  months  before  Epiphany, 
to  consult  each  other,  and  when  they  have 
ascertained  the  proper  day  for  the  celebration 
of  Easter  to  signify  it  to  their  comprovincial 
bishops. 

(Macri  ffierolex.  s.  r.  Laterculua.)  [C] 

LATIN,  USE  OF  [Liturgical  Language]. 

LATINA,  martyr,  June  2  (Jfart  ffieron. 
D'Ach.).  [E.  B.  B.] 

LATINU8,  bishop  of  Brescia  (2nd  century), 
March  24  {Acta  Sanctonim,  March,  iii.  473). 

[E.  B.  B.] 

LAT0P0LI8,  OOUNCIL  OF  (Latopoli- 
tanuM  Ooncilium)y  A.D.  347,  at  Latopolis,  in 
Upper  Egypt,  at  which  St.  Pachomins  was  put 
on  hia  defence.   (Mansi,  iii.  141.)        [E.  S.  Ff.] 

LATBOCIKALIS  is  a  name  given  to  the 
synod  which  met  at  Ephesns  A.D.  449  [Ephesus, 
Cou>XiL  OF  (6),  I.  615].  It  was  also  applied 
by  pope  Nicolas  to  the  "conciliabulum" 
assembled  by  Photlus,  patriaj-ch  of  Constanti- 
nople, in  the  year  863.  [C] 

LATUINU8,  first  bishop  of  Seix  in  Nor- 
mandy, t  June  20  (Acta  S8.  Jun.  v.  10).  The 
name  is  almost  certainly  Teutonic.      [E.  B.  B.] 

LAUDA.  (1)  A  short  antiphon  which 
occurs  after  the  gospel  in  the  Mozarabic  mass. 
In  the  liegula  prefixed  to  the  breviary,  a  lauda 
is  thus  distinguished  from  an  anOfi/uma — ^  Anti* 
phona  est,  quae  dicitur  sine  Alleluia ;  et  Lauda 
quae  cum  Alleluia  dicitnr."  But  a  lauda  retains 
its  name  when  Alleluia  is  omitted  at  the  proper 
season.  The  Gospel  is  concluded  with  **  Amen/' 
and  then  after  the  salutation  **  The  Lord  be  with 
you,"  R.  "And  with  thy  spirit,"  follows  the 
Lauda.  The  normal  form  is  a  verae,  oauallv, 
though  not  always,  taken  from  the  Psalms,  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  Alleluia.  Thus  the  Lauda 
for  Ascension  Day  is  ^  Alleluia,  Y.  Qod  is  gone 
up  with  a  merry  noise,  and  the  Lord  with  the 
sound  of  the  trump.  Alleluia."  After  the  first 
Sunday  in  Lent  AlMuia  ia  omitted  till  Easter 
Eve,  when  it  is  resumed;  an  additional  kiutia 
without  Alleluia  being  said  on  that  day  after  the 
Epistle.  On  the  Thursday  before  Easter  the 
Lauda  is  longer  than  usual,  and  consists  of  seven 
verses  (not  consecative)  of  Ps.  cviii.  (cix.  £ng. 
Ver.) ;  and  on  Good  Friday  there  is  no  Lattdti, 
but  Precea  instead. 

In  the  Ambrosian  mass  the  corresponding  anti- 
phon is  called  Antiphona  post  Evangelium,  Jn 
the  Roman  there  is  nothing  which  corresponds, 
and  the  Creed  follows  the  Gospel  immediately. 

(2)  An  antiphon  of  the  same  character  as  the 
foregoing,  but  longer,  and  broken  up  into  r«rse 
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tn<\  rptponse,  serenil  of  which  occur  in  the  day- 
hour*  of  the  Mozarabic  breyiarjr.  They  rary 
with  the  office  of  the  day.  They  are  thus 
laid:— 

At  Vapert,  two ;  .one  at  the  beginning  of  the 
office,  fhort,  and  usually  with  a  reference  to  the 
time  of  day  ;  the  other  before  the  hymn,  some- 
what longer,  and  with  "Glory  and  honour," 
&c.  (*X  introduced  before  the  last  clause.  Also 
at  the  close  of  the  office  after  the  benediction, 
vliitional  lavuhe  are  found.  Most  frequently 
>o«,  though  often  two  or  more  (for  instance,  on 
the  third  Sunday  in  Lent  there  are  as  many  as 
ilxX  cftch  followed  by  a  short  prayer  (oratio), 
geoerally  a  reprotluction  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
Jji  du  '  These  correspond  in  some  measure  to 
the  Commenuratiojtes  of  the  Roman  breviary. 

At  lauds  two  are  said  in  the  course  of  the 
office,  and  one,  or  sometimes  more,  each  with  its 
prsyer  at  the  end,  as  at  vespers. 

At  each  of  the  lesstr  hours,  except  compline, 
when  there  is  none,  a  hvda  is  said  before  the 
hymn.  This  is  the  general  arrangement,  but 
there  are  of  coarse  exceptions.  There  is  also  a 
ihort  "commemoration*'  (of  the  time  of  day) 
af^er  respers  and  lauds  daily,  which  consists  of 
a  short  Umda  and  a  prayer. 

As  specimens  of  the  ordinary  form  of  lauaa, 
ih<He  for  the  first  vespers  of  the  first  Sunday  in 
Ad  rent  may  be  given  :— 

Uvda  ot  ike  beginning  of  the  Offios,—^^  From 
the  rising  up  of  the  Sun,  unto  the  going  down  of 
the  iame.  P.  The  Lord's  name  be  praised.  V. 
Bleued  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,  from  this  time 
forth  for  evermore." 

(This  Lauda  never  has  "  Alleluia.'^ 

B^ws  tks  Hymn. — **  Alleluia.  Send  us  help 
from  the  sanctuary;  and  strengthen  us  out  of 
Sloa,  0  Lord.*  Pl  When  we  call  upon  thee. 
Allelaia,  Alleluia.  V.  We  will  rejoice  in  thy 
salmtion,  and  triumph  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
our  God.  P.  And  strengthen  us  out  of  Sion,  0 
Lord.  V.  Glory  and  honour,  Ac.  P.  When  we 
call  upon  thee."  [H,  J.  H.] 

LAUDACIA  {MoH.  Cell.);  Laudaia (^ifron. 
IXAch.);  martyr,  July  2H.  Probably  a  copyist's 
error  for  the  place  Laodicea.  [£.  B.  B.] 

LAUDACUS.    [LAUDICEU8.] 

L.\UDANAorLAUDUNA.  In  Anastasius 
Titae  Pontiff,  (s.  v.  Adrian,  §  325,  Migne),  we 
read  that  pope  Adrian  made  two  **  laudanas"  of 
direr,  weighing  eight  pounds  each,  which  he 
placed  over  the  Ruoab  [probably  doors  or 
cartains]  of  the  presbytery,  where  the  silver 
arch  is.  Calepinns  supposes  these  laudanae  to 
hare  been  rods  or  cornices  of  silver ;  but  in  fact 
their  nature  and  use  appear  to  be  altogether 
matter  of  conjecture. 

(Maori  HieroUx. ;  Ducange,  Ohss.  a.  v.)    [C] 

•  Tbe  Mocsnbfc  form  of  tbe  Ghria  Palri  Is  "Gloria 
et  flofwr  Petri  et  Fnio  ei  Splriiui  Ssncio  In  saecula  saecu* 
bnm.''  The  word  Htmor  was  added  at  the  fburtb  coun> 
cfl  oTTolcdoi,  the  addittoo  being  Jostifled  bj  tbe  wurds 
of  Ph.  18  [ JL  F.  S9]  V.  3^  "  Afftfite  Domino  fdoriam  et 
hooctcm,**  Jta.,  and  by  the  afcripikm  of  praise  In  Apoe. 
V-  IX  "  IHgnoa  est  A^us. .  .aociperc  bonorem  et  gloriam 
tt  bocdktlooem  "  iBrecit  MUmu  Mum  abum  BxtiiaOio^ 
ALai«Bam> 

*  TMa «*?"  is  explained  by  Arevaloa  as  Ptalrnm,  It 
has  aln  been  taken  U»  flaad  for  Frttif^er, 
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LAXJDEMIUM  (also  written  Lnvdhnium), 
The  name  which  is  given  to  the  price  which  a 
farmer  or  a  vassal  paid  to  the  owner  or  feudal 
lord  of  the  and  on  being  invested  with  the  posses- 
aion  of  a  copyhold  tenure  [Emphyteusis],  or 
on  a  renewal  of  the  investiture ;  or  for  the  right 
of  alienating  the  fief  to  another.  *'  Concessimui* 
quod  de  feodis  et  retrofcodis  in  emphitheosin 
....  datis  ....  nulla  financia  debeatur,  nisi 
sen  fuerint  castra,  ville,  seu  loca  alia  ...  .  quo  a 
nobis  in  feudum  vel  homagium,  seu  nd  servitium 
aliud  teneantur,  de  quibus  alienattonem  fieri 
nolumus  sine  nostro  Laudemio^  aut  nostra  gratia 
speciaH."  (Procep.  Lud. :  x.  Fr.  Jieg.,  quoted 
by  Ducange^  The  amount  of  the  Laudemium 
varies.  In  Germany  it  is  stated  to  be  2  per  cent, 
of  the  estimated  value  of  the  property  at  the 
time  of  entering  or  renewal :  and  in  Bavaria, 
and  practically  in  a  large  part  of  Germany,  to 
amount  to  5  per  cent,  of  that  value.  The  law 
of  emphyteusis  was  derived  from  the  Roman  law, 
and  introduced  into  ecclesiastical  law  with  but 
slight  modification  of  the  civil  procedure.  The 
object  of  emphyteusis  was  always  real  property, 
usually  land,  but  it  might  be  a  building.  The 
owner  of  tbe  property  was  called  domin*ts  emphy- 
teuseos;  and  the  tenant,  emphyteu.icarius,  or 
emphyteutcL 

The  word  ktudes  is  used  in  a  similar  sense  for 
the  price  paid  by  a  vassal  to  his  feudal  lord  for 
the  power  of  alienating  his  fief  to  another ;  and 
Utudare  in  the  sense  of  receiving  such  laudes. 
The  words  laudemiton  and  laudes  both  imply  the 
consent  and  approbation  which  the  feudal  lord 
gives  to  the  translation,  (v.  Ducange  in  loco, 
Piehler,  Jus  Can.  lib.  ii.  lit.  xvii.  24,  &c.) 

[H.  J.  H.] 

LAUDICJEUS,  bishop,  buried  in  the  cemetery 
of  Callistus,  and  perhaps  after  the  time  of  Sixtus 
III.  commemorated,  with  the  other  popes  and 
bishops  there  buried,  on  Aug.  9  (I)e  Rossi,  Roma 
Sott.  ii.  3a-46,  228, 229>  [E.  B.  B.] 

LAUDOMAR  [o.  Launomarus]. 

LAUDS  (1),  see  HouBS  ,*  Office,  the  Divine. 

(S)  Under  the  Lower  Empire  when  public 
honour  was  done  to  a  great  personage  the 
acclamations  of  the  people,  which  took  a  con- 
ventional shape,  were  called  Lauder  (Gr.  toAu- 
Xp6vio¥),  The  customary  formula  under  the 
heathen  emperors  may  be  learnt  from  the  cries 
of  the  Roman  army  on  an  occasion  mentioned  by 
Lampridius  (^Vda  Diadutn.):  *- Jupiter  Optime 
Maxima,  Macrino  et  Antonino  vitam.  Tu  scis, 
Jupiter,  Macrinus  vinci  non  potest.  Tu  scis, 
Jupiter,  Antoninus  vinci  non  potest "  (Lindenbr. 
in  Ammian.  ffist.  xvii.  18).  After  a  speech  of 
Constantius  to  his  soldiers  (a.d.  358)  the  whole 
assemblage  of  them, "  vocibus  festis  in  laudes 
imperatoris  assurgens,  Deumque  ex  uau  testata 
non  posse  Constantium  vinci,  tentoria  laeta  re- 
petit  "  (Ammian.  «.  a.).  Whether  they  gave  a 
Christian  turn  to  the  laudes  or  retained  the  old 
cry  does  not  appear.  The  historian  uses  the 
word  Deum  in  the  case  of  Julian  (363),  whose 
soldiers  would  certainly  appeal  to  Jupiter: 
"Principem  superari  non  posse  Deum  usitato 
more  testati "  (xxiv.  1) ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
thai  the  soldiers  of  Valens,  when  deserting  to 
Procopius  at  Mygdoa  in  365,  called  Jupiter  to 
tineas;   *< Testati  Jovem  invictum  Prooopinm 
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fore  "  (ibid,  zztL  6).  The  cutom,  however,  at 
length  aBsumed  a  Chriatian  character,  and  was 
obeerred  even  in  churches.  When  St.  Augustine, 
in  a  Bjnod  held  in  the  church  of  the  Peace  at 
Hippo,  A.D.  426,  proposed  Eraclius  as  his  coad- 
jutor with  right  of  succession,^' a  populo  aoclama- 
tiim  est.  £io  Gratiot :  Chritto  Laudes,  dictum 
est  vicies  terties.  Exaudi  Christen  Augnttino 
titdf  dictum  est  sexiee  decies.  Te  patrem,  te 
epiaroputn,  dictum  est  octies'*  (August.  EpUi, 
213,  $  1).  A  similar  instance  occurs  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  synod  held  under  Symmachus,  who 
became  pope  in  498 :  ^  Exaudi,  Christe.  Sym- 
macho  papae  rita  sit,"  was  repeated  twelve 
times  (Gratian,  ii.  xvi.  57).  About  the  year  520 
we  read  of  the  legates  of  the  bishop  of  Rome 
being  met  by  Justin  the  emperor  and  V  Italian 
the  consul,  **  cum  gloria  et  laudibus  **  (Anast. 
Biblioth.  Vita4  P<nU,  £.  n,  53 ;  comp.  nn.  84, 
lu5  ;  Greg.  Tur.  Hiat.  Franc,  vi.  1 1).  The  por- 
traits of  the  usurper  I'hocas  and  his  wife  were 
received  with  acclamations  at  Rome  on  April  25, 
60-J,  '« in  the  basilic  of  Julius  b^  all  the  clergy 
and  senate,"  the  cry  being,  ^Lzaudi,  Christe. 
I'bocae  .iugusto  et  Leontiae  Augustae  vita " 
(Kelatio  inter  £pp.  Greg.  M.  zi.  1 ;  Labbe,  Cane 
V.  1509 ;  oomp.  Vita  Gr^.  auct.  Joan.  Diac. 
iv.  20).  On  one  of  Charlemagne's  visits  to 
Rome  Hadrian,  while  **  celebrating  masses  to 
Almighty  God,  caused  lauds  to  be  paid  to  the 
aforesaid  Charles  '*  (Anast.  u,  t,  n.  97).  When 
the  same  prince  was  crowned  by  Leo  111.  on 
St.  Peter's  Day,  800,  the  lauds  were,  **  Carolo 
piiseimo  Augusto  a  Deo  coronato,  magno,  paci- 
iico  imperatori  **  (ibid,  98).  Ailer  anointing 
him  the  pope  said  mass,  or  more  probably  pro- 
ceeded with  it — ^the  account  being  thus  con- 
tinued :  "  Ct  peracti  missi  ....  obtulit  ipse," 
&c.  From  later  authorities  we  learn  that 
acclamations  in  a  mass  took  place  after  the 
collect.  See  Mai'tene,  de  Ant.  Eccl,  Bit.  i.  iv.  iii. 
13  ;  Ordo  Rom.  zii.  i.  2,  ziii.  7,  10  (ante  episto- 
1am  post  orationem),  ziv.  31 ;  in  Mus.  ItcJ.  ii. 
They  were  at  length  formed  into  litanies  to 
Christ  and  the  saints— e.^.  the  priest  says  thrice 
and  the  clerks  respond,  **Christus  rincit,  Chris- 
tus  regnat,  Christus  imperat.  T/ien  the  priest 
MySf  Exaudi  Christe.  Tke  derka  answer^  Kt- 
colao  summo  Pontifici  et  universali  papae  vita. 
The  iU<my  foUo'rt,  Salvator  roundi,  Tu  ilium 
adjuva.  S.  Petre,  S.  Paule,  S.  Andrea,  &c. 
And  the  response  to  each  is,  Tu  ilium  adjuva. 
Then  foUows^  Ezaudi  Christe.  Ludovico  a  Deo 
ooronato,  magno  et  paciHco  regi  vita  et  victoria. 
Rcdomptor  mundi,  Tu  iilum  adjuva.  S.  Mi- 
chael, S.  Gabriel,  S.  Raphael,  S.  Joannes,  &c., 
with  the  response  to  each^  Tu  ilium  adjuva ;"  and 
similarly  for  any  number  of  persons,  fresh  saints 
being  invoked  for  each  (Bona,  Ber,  Lit.  ii  v.  8, 
from  Goldastus,  Antvj.  Aleut,  ii.  2).  Compare  a 
form  in  Martene  u,s.  from  a  Soissons  MS.  Du- 
randus  (PontificcUe  MS,  cited  by  Sala  on  Bona 
«.  s.)  speaks  of  lauds  which  began  like  the  fore- 
going (Christus  vincit,  etcX  as  said  not  after 
the  collect,  but  **  immediately  after  the  Kyrie 
eleison."  [W.  E.  S.] 

LAUDULF  [«.  Lakdulp]. 

LAUNOMABUS,  abbat,  f  at  Drenz,  Jan.  19 
(6th  or  7th  century),  Usuard  (Wandelbert?),  v. 
Acta  iSSL,  Jan.  iL  593.  [£.  B.  B.] 
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LAURA.  The  small  monastic  commamties 
in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  called  Lauras,  ai-e 
a  connecting  link  in  the  history  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  monacbism,  between  the  solitary  as- 
ceticism of  the  hermitage  and  the  more  organ- 
ised, less  self-dependent  *  asceticism  of  the 
monastery.  A  laura  was  an  aggregation  of 
separate  cells,  under  the  not  very  strongly  de- 
fined control  of  a  Kuperior,  the  inmates  meeting 
together  only  on  the  first  and  last  days,  the  old 
and  new  Sabbaths,  of  each  week  for  their  common 
meal  in  the  refectory,  and  for  their  common 
worship  in  the  chapel  attached  to  each  of  these 
lauras.  On  the  other  days  of  the  week  they 
dwelt  apart  from  one  another,  each  in  the  silence 
and  solitude  of  his  cell,  subsisting  on  bread  and 
water,  the  ordinary  fare  of  the  primitive  founders 
of  monasUcism.  The  cells,  though  separate, 
were  in  close  prozimity  to  one  another,  like  the 
wigwams  of  an  Indian  encampment,  and  all 
clustering  round  the  chapel  of  the  community. 
(Bened.  Anian.  Concord,  Eef/tU,  Menardi  Comment, 
III.  i. ;  Du  Cange,  Gios*ar,  Lat.  s.v.  Laura  ;  Joan. 
Hierosol.,  Vit.  Joan,  Jktmnsc,  p.  693.)  Usually 
each  cell  contained  one  inmate  only  ;  but  under 
Pacbomius,  in  Tabenna,  three  resided  together  in 
each  cell  (Sozom.  ff.  E.  iii.  14). 

The  origin  of  the  word  "  Laura  "  is  uncertain. 
By  one  account  it  is  Ionic  (Du  Cange,  Giossar.  Gr, 
s.v.) ;  by  another,  it  is  a  contraction  of  the  Greek 
for  labyrinth  (\a$^piyBos')  and  ezpressive  of  the 
narrow  pathways  winding  in  and  out  among  the 
cells  ("wynds  );  more  probably  it  is  another 
form  of  "  labra  "  (\d$pa%  the  popular  term  in 
Alezandria  for  an  alley  or  small  court  (Suicer, 
Thes.  Ecdes.  s.v. ;  Epiphan.  Haeres,  zliz.)  The 
worst  explanation  of  the  word  is  that  which 
derives  it  from  "  el  \aa\  ptojoi,**  as  if  it  wei-e 
a  thoroughfiire,  along  which  a  crowd  streams. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  laui'as  was  one 
founded  by  Chariton,  a  hermit,  at  Pharan,  near 
Jerusalem  (Bulteau,  Ltist,  de  VOrdre  de  S. 
Bcnoist,  I.  i.).  Othen  are  recorded  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  5th  century  by  Sabas,  a  cele- 
brated desert-saint,  Gerasimus,  Euthymius  and 
the  empress  Eudocia. 

As  the  coenobttic  life  became  more  prevalent, 
young  and  inezperienced  monks  were  discouraged 
generally  from  venturing  on  the  solitary  life 
without  previous  training  with  other  monks, 
under  the  authority  and  supervision  of  an  abbat. 
Thus  Euthymius  advised  the  youthful  Sabas  to  quit 
his  separate  cell  in  the  laura,  and  to  join  a  ooeno- 
bium  for  a  time  (Cyril.  Scythopol.  ViL  S,  Sab.), 
Gerasimas  is  said  to  have  established  a  coeno- 
bium  in  the  midst  of  his  laura  (Cyril.  Scythopol. 
Vit,  S,  Euthifm.), 

Obviously  life  in  a  laura  incurred  a  twofold 
danger,  being  ezposed  at  the  same  time  to  the 
temptations  peculiar  to  solitude,  and  to  thot>e 
which  are  incidental  to  a  number  of  persons  living 
together  under  no  strict  rule,  without  much  re- 
straint of  any  kind,  and  without  the  necessity  of 
constant  occupation.  The  denizens  of  a  laura  are 
sometimes  termed  **lauretae"  (Mosch.  Prut, 
cc  3,  4);  they  have  been  compared  to  the 
**  inclusi "  of  Western  monachism,  but  there  are 
many  points  of  difference.  [See  Inclusi.] 

[I.  G.  S.] 
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md  wittc-iprend  indue 


Dunri  with  sii  oprn  book  in  hit  hind,  on  which 
niiiv  be  rod  the  word<  •■  ditperrit,  ilrdit  pnu- 
penlioi "  (Ui unpin i,  Vtt.  Jfon.  tBb.  liri,  3^  in 
lUuiin  to  hit  kiudoeu  ta  the  poor.  ' 


tjrdon 


1  trplcal  instill 
:  t'hia  he«t  it 
of  >l]  the  h 


ill  be  p 


Ijkt  other  martjT*  he  bean  ■  etou,  frtqnenttf 
\nt\\ti  (AriDghj,  it  354),  In  the  bMilica  ot 
liilli  PUt.'idiii,  at  Rannna,  thfr*  i>  a  moeaic 
Uitwing  bin  itandiog  before  the  hented  gridiroD, 
hotainf(  the  crou  and  the  Goipeli  (  Vet.  Jfon. 
1-  IrriL).    On  the  bottom  of  a   glnis  cop  the 

ibp  other,  i«  placed  behind  the  hpad  o!  the  aaint 
iBottari.  tab.  cicrili.).  Sometimei  »■  find  him 
■oiej  betwotn  St.  Pater  and  St.  Paul,  aa  though 
Ibf  Apwtlci  hariag  introdaced  him  into  the 
ta-enlf  dlj-  were  giring  him  an  honaanible 
pl>»  therein  (Buooarr.  p.  IM).  Another  glais 
(Up  llai  the  figure  of  the  uint,  with  the  legend 
Vicior  Vi,M,  Id  nomine  Uneti  (Bnonnrrotl, 
J^2)i    thi.  cnp   may   Y.ry  lik.Jj  have   b^t> 

■u  obMrred  at  Rome  with  much  lo'iemnitT. 
lap  {Diuert.  i  Lett.  i.  193-197)  detcrib^ 
i*n  aoeient  re)ireientalioaa  of  tbe  martiTdom 
•I  Si.  Uarenc*;  oaa.  a  cameo,  ahewa  the  taint 
ilRichsJ  npoD  a  gHdiron,  while  two  eieou- 
tingen  Mir  the  fire  beneath,  and  a  third  bringt 
vwd  to  replenith  it ;  in  the  other,  a  leaden 
ntdilliog,  we  tee  the  marlrr  at  the  moment 
fl'drith;  hit  tool,  penoniHed  br  ■  fenule 
I'lirt,  aicending  with  clatptd'  handt,  recalTU 
•  tromi  from  the  outttretebad  arm  which 
insboliiea  Ihe  AlniightT  ;  the  emperor,  laarelled 
u4  mptred,  it  teated  in  a  curule  chair,  and 

1  line  ittndt  bj  hie  dde.    Arerallo  (in  Prwbnt. 

p.  9I«)    fivrt    1  glut    whinh    repreienta    the 

"•tip  £ioe   do*nward»    on   tha    gridiron,    hii 

unc  uvKECiv  being  written  aboie. 
(Hirlignj-,  Diet,  da  Antig.  Chr^.  ».  ».)  [C] 
LAtJBEyCE  (/.aurwtfiiu,  Lormto,  Lawtnt, 

Itnoery,),  chiefdeacoD  of  Rome,  broiled  to  deatb 

'"t  ly,  jLD.  258, 
Thi  ba  it  not  meatioDfd  hj  oitant  writert 

'iU  llu  middle  of  the  4th  omtnTf ,  and  yet  had 


were  paiii  to  m»riyrt. 

I.  Aa  Hdminlitrator  of  the  charitiei  of  the 
metropoliUn  church,  Laurence  i>  ce)ebnite-l 
in  DDcient  Ijtnrgiei  almott  »  mnch  at  for  hia 
iDfTeniiga.  "He  hath  ditpei 
to  the  poor,"  it  quoted  ii 
and  ii  the  tntroic  ia  the  Gregorian  niesal' 
The  Moiarabie  lei»iit,  Ecclua.  i,,i.  5-13; 
a  Cof.  li.  7-13  1  Matt.  vi.  19-3*,  api.lyrather  to 
the  deacon  than  to  tha  martyr,  and  there  ii  (ha 
enme  epistle  in  the  Ambrotinn  liturgy  (I'otrol. 
liUT.  81 1).  Nor  did  he  only  administer  tem- 
poral relief,  bnl  the  reading  of  the  Gotpel  and 
the  cup  of  the  Lord.  Hence  the  Ule  legend  of 
hit  conneiioa  with  the  Holy  Grail.  However 
itl  the  Chrlgtian*  and  all  the  poor 


ha  had  died, 

of  Rome  woi 

U.  When 


lit.  ' 


aloo 


liWng  limbH  hinted  over  the  coalt"  (the  ^ 

It  found  alike  in  the  Rom^m  SacrnmenUriesuf  Leo 
andof  Gela3iui,lntheHoiHr8bicand(heGolhich 
the  grief,  Ihe  horror,  the  admiration,  and  the 
awe,  would  make  it  aa  anniveiwry  nerer  to  be 
Ibi^otten,     The  deiith  by  torture  of  a 


Intende 


a  deed 


Ferial*  of  Liberlus  (a.d.  354),  ai 


"  Bit  Unit  Victor  topenl  Lanrtotint  bDMxB.' 
The  lectiooary  of  Luuuil  and  aaicramentary  of 
Bobbio  tn  Mild  to  ttaod  alone  in  tbe  Weit  la 
Hitting  Laurence  (f-alroi.  Iiiif.  81').  But  ai 
le  tame  tacramentary  commemorataa  Laurence 
lily  in  the  orJinury  man,  it  it  mnnifett  that 
the  omieaiou  only  thewt  that  (^lumban't  mooki 
had  no  tpecial  tervice  for  the  dar,  not  thnt 
they  omitted  the  commemoration,  ke  it  iband 
''  I  feillre  of  Aengua  the  (^ildet. 


content  about  any  otiier  fettiv 

al  of  the  ehnrch 

IV.  Frudeutiua,  in  hie  hymn  for  the  day,  de- 

clarea  that  from  that  day  forw 

j'dthewonhipof 

the  foul  go.1.  grew  cold,  that 

bit  death  wai  tha 

death  of  the  templea  («(()1  <rTt*it>'*»',  ill.  497. 

509).     The  canon  in  tha  Greek 

liturgv  Ipeakt  of 

him  (ode  J)  at  "  finally  pluck 

ng  down  the  me- 

f  the  erring." 

If  thle  be  to.  it  ia  importan 

to  Rl  the  epoch 

ofhitdOHth.  Kowthitmaybed 

newith  certainty. 

though  from  tbe  cloie  of  the  5t 

century  onwaitla 

at  to  the  date. 

culion  of  Deciut. 

rect  the  error  by 

the  abundant  evidence  that  L. 

urence  .ufTered  a 

few  dayt  after  pope  Xyttut  o 
we   know,  from  the  coatempo 

r  Siitui  U.    And 

Cyprian,  that  Si.tut  wu  ei* 

at«l  on  the  eth 

of  August  in  the  opening  of 

the  penecntloD  of 
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Valerian,  A.D.  258  (Cypr.  Ep.  82,  ed.  Migne). 
Cyprian  himself  suflered  in  the  following  month. 

V.  Now  generally  the  Greek  menologies,  the 
Egyptian- Arabic  menology  (v.  Aci't  SS.  Aug.  tom. 
ii.  125  b),  the  Spani^ih-Qothic  calendar  (Migne, 
Patrol.  Ixxxv.  1051),  and  the  ^losarabic  missal 
and  breviary,  transfer  Xystus  from  the  6th  to  be 
subordinated  to  and  celebrated  along  with  Lau- 
rence on  the  10th.  This  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  Xystus  is  said  to  hare  been  of  Greek  extrac- 
tion, and  as  the  Moxarabic  lessons  are  concerned 
with  the  di"ConaU  of  Laurence.  The  fact  that 
while  Ambrose  has  separate  h3rmns  (72,  73)  for 
Sixtus  and  Laurence,  Prudentius  has  only  one 
for  both,  seems  to  shew  that  these  were  the 
pnraitire  arrangements  in  Spain.  They  are  quite 
peculiar  to  that  country  in  the  West.  The 
Synaxarion  in  the  menology  of  Basil  makes  Xystus 
say  to  Laurence,  **  To-morrow  we  are  delivered 
up."  But  Prudentius  (like  Ambrose,  de  Off.  i,  41) 
makes  him  predict  the  martyrdom  of  the  lattek* 
after  an  interval  of  three  days,  c.  28. 

VI.  The  canon  in  the  Greek  liturgy  is  addressed 
to  Laurence  alone,  and  consists  of  eight  odes,  32 
troparia  on  the  ACROSTIO  [see  1.  1 4]. 

VH.  In  Ethiopia  Laurence  seems  to  be  com- 
memorated as  Lavernius  on  Nahasse  15  =  Aug.  8 
(v.  Ludolf,  Cbmiu.  ffist.  Ethiop.  p.  425).  In  the 
ancient  Syrian  martyrology,  Sixtus  is  the  only 
Roman  martyr  (see  De  Rossi,  Roina  Sotterranea, 
ii.  376).  Eusebius  in  his  history  seems  ignorant 
of  the  martyrdom  even  of  Sixtus.  Cyprian  does 
not  mention  Laurence.  The  calendar  of  Carthage, 
like  the  rest  of  the  We;>t,  distinguishes  the  fes- 
tivals of  Xystus  and  Laurence. 

VIII.  There  is  another  saint  joined  with  Lau- 
rence in  the  Greek  liturgy,  his  jailor  and  convert 
Hippolytus,  whose  name  seems  to  have  suggested 
that  he  should  be  dragged  along  the  ground  by 
wild  horses  till  he  died : 

His  death  is  clearly  mentioned  as  subsequent  to 
those  of  Laurence  and  Xystua.  The  calendar  of 
Polemeus  Silvius  at  Rome  in  A.D.  448,  including 
nine  only  of  the  most  popular  festivals,  omits 
Xystus,  but  inserts  both  Laurence  and  Hippo- 
lytus (Migne,  Pair.  Lot.  xiiL  676). 

IX.  These  two  festivals  were  the  great  haiTest 
home  of  the  Roman  church.  St.  Laurence's  day 
is  still  the  signal  for  burning  the  stubble  in  the 
Campagna  (Knight,  LaHum,  3).  So  the  rustics 
would  perhaps  be  better  able  to  resort  to  the 
city  for  the  second  festival,  which  is  graphi- 
cally described  by  Prudentius. 

X.  The  Sacramentary  of  Leo  has  only  one 
mass  distinctly  for  Hippolytus's  festival,  but 
seven  for  Sixtus,  and  fourteen  for  Laurence. 
The  1st,  10th,  and  12th  of  these  seem  to  be 
for  his  vigil,  for  they  speak  of  *  preventing '  his 
day.  There  is  also  a  mass  for  the  vigil  in  the 
Sacramentaries  of  Gelasius  and  Gregory. 

XL  In  the  Sacramentary  of  Gregory,  two 
masses  are  given  on  the  day  itself,  an  early  and 
a  public  mass.  The  Capitulare  given  in  Martene 
{The8.  T.  76),  which  is  referred  by  De  Hos&i  to 
the  opening  year  of  Benedict  II.,  gives  the  gospel 
for  the  vigil  Matt.  xvi.  24-28;  for  the  early 
mass  Matt.  x.  87-42 ;  for  the  public  mass  J6hn  xii. 
84-26.    One  of  Augustine's  sermons  for  the  fes- 
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tival  (Sermon  305)  is  on  the  last-named  gospel. 
Sermon  304  refers  to  ProT.  xxiii.  1,  2  as  the  Old 
Testament  lesson.  Sermons  3o2  and  303  seem  to 
refer  to  Matt.  r.  12  and  Luke  xxi.  19  as  read  in 
the  gospel  for  the  day,  but  the  references  mar 
really  be  to  Matt.  x.  42  and  Matt.  xvi.  25,  in 
which  case  the  arrangements  would  be  the  same 
in  Africa  as  at  Rome,  and  Sermon  303,  in  which 
he  complains  of  the  small  attendance  and  great 
heat,  would  be  preached  at  the  rii^il.  In  the 
modem  Roman  missal  the  gospel  is  John  xii. 
24-26  still,  and  the  epistle  is  abridged  from  that 
in  the  Mozarabic  and  Ambrosian  liturgies.  Chry- 
sologus  of  Ravenna,  in  his  135th  sermon,  qu«*te4 
Phil.  i.  29  as  part  of  the  epistle  for  the  day. 
This  would  be  very  applicable  to  the  deacon  in 
the  absence  of  his  bishop.  To  Maximus  of  Turin 
three  homilies  (74-76)  and  four  sermons  (JO-7'6) 
on  this  feast  are  ascribed.  The  3rd  of  these 
sermons  (72)  is  word  for  word  the  same  as  is 
ascribed  to  Leo.  Three  times  in  the  other  sermons 
he  quotes  Luke  xii.  49,  which  may  have  been  one 
of  the  gospels  read  at  the  festival  in  Turin. 

XII.  The  Sacramentary  of  Gelasius,  though  it 
does  not  give  a  second  mass  to  the  day,  gives 
vesper  collects  such  as  this : — "  May  hi:;  bles;»ing 
be  with  us  in  Thy  glory  whose  confession  in  Thy 
virtue  has  to-day  been  made  our  plea."  Cf.  2  Pet. 
i.3. 

XIIL  The  Sacramentary  of  Gregory  docs  not 
give  a  special  service  for  the  octave.  No  more 
does  the  modern  missal,  though  the  day  is  still 
observed.  This,  and  the  octave  of  Peter  and 
Paul,  are  the  only  two  in  Usuard.  The  per^ 
manence  of  his  felicity  is  made  in  Leo  and 
Gelasius  the  ground  for  a  repeated  memorial 
of  it. 

XIV.  The  Gothic  missal  has  neither  rigil  nor 
octave.  From  the  absence  of  a  triple  benedic- 
tion the  feast  would  seem  to  have  been  less 
important  in  France  than  those  of  Andrew, 
Stephen,  John,  the  Holy  Innocents,  Cecilia  and 
Clement.  Neither  Boniface  nor  Charlemagne 
prescribe  it  as  a  holiday  (sabbatizandum;,  only 
Chrodogang  names  it  among  those  on  which 
there  is  to  be  full  service  (Binteiim,  Denkuriir' 
digkeiten,  t.  5,  pt.  1,  p.  299).  In  this  missal 
Sixtus  and  Hippolytus  are  n^t  associated  with 
Laurence  on  his  day,  but  he  is  commemorated 
in  the  proper  prefaces  on  theirs  aa  well  as  on 
his  own.  The  Sacramentary  of  Leo  says  much 
of  Sixtus  leading  the  way  for  his  deacons,  but  it 
commemorates  two  others  of  them  along  with 
him.  The  Gothic  missal  applies  the  same  thus : 
**He  was  an  example  to  others,  for  Laurence 
followed."  And  on  the  13th  it  says:  »»  Who 
when  Hippolytus  was  yet  occupied  in  the  tyrant*s 
service  of  a  sudden  madest  him  the  fellow  of 
Laurence."  So  the  Jlfor^.  Nieron.,  which  belongs 
to  Auxerre,  names  both  Laurence  and  Hippo- 
lytus on  the  6th,  as  well  as  on  their  own  days. 

XV.  In  the  Greek  church  the  triple  festival 
ialls  within  the  octave  of  the  Transfiguration, 
which  is  therefore  commemorated  on  it.  Hence 
in  one  Schos  the  martyrdoms  are  viewed  as 
themselves  a  theophany. 

XVI.  In  the  litany  used  at  compline  through- 
out Lent,  in  the  Greek  church,  Laurence  i»  n  \med 
next  to  the  Apostles  and  Stephen.  He  is  in- 
voked in  the  Breton  Litany  (Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
Councils^  ii.  82).  Also  in  the  Coronation  Litany 
(Muratori,  Lit.  Horn.  Ii.  463). 
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XVII.  He  is  commemorated  in  the  ordiDftrr 
ODOQ  of  the  mass,  ia  the  GelasiaiL,  Fraoki^h 
ind  Gregoriaa  mUsala,  and  in  that  of  Bobbie. 
He  is  put  next  to  the  earlj  popes  and  Cyprian. 

(For  the  Western  liturgies  in  the  above  article 
we  hare  used  Muratori  Liturgia  Romanay  t.  i. 
38d-401,  658-662;  t.  ii.  10«-113,  625-629; 
also  t.  i.  696 ;  vL  3,  693,  777.  For  the  Eastern, 
Aicodias,  Anthoiogica,^ 

Chubcheb  of  St.  Laurence. 

A.  Some,  Fons  Munon. 

L  The  Basilica  di  San  Lorenxo  faori  is  said 
to  hare  been  founded  bj  Constantine  (Anastasiiis, 
r^  Sihestn). 

II.  Of  Sixtos  III.  we  are  told,  "  Moreover  he 
made  a  bnsilica  to  the  blest  martyr  Laurence, 
vhich  Vaientinianus  Aagustus  (the  3rd)  granted, 
vbfTfe  also  he  offered  gifts  '*  (Anast.  \  it.  zlvi.). 
Tb»  was  a  new  basilica  beside  the  old.  Re- 
dedication  of  it  to  Laurence,  Sixtus  and  Hip- 
poiytQs  is  mentioned  in  the  Mart.  Bieron., 
iNor.  i  (I>e  Rossi,  J{(ma  Satt.  ii.  36).  Hilary  made 
beside  the  church  of  Laurence,  monasteries  and 
a  bath  and  a  praetorium  of  St.  Stephen  (Anast. 
VU,  ilriiL).  Then  after  the  one  year's  popedom 
of  Anastasius,  Symmachus  in  the  days  of  Theo- 
doric,  "constructed  beside  the  church  of  St. 
Laorence,"  as  well  as  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter, 
"habitations  for  the  poor*'  (AnHst.  Vit.  liii.). 
We  read  in  the  time  of  Belisarius  (a.d.  537X 
that  **  the  churches  and  bodies  of  the  martyrs 
were  exterminated  by  the  Goths  "  (Anast.  Vit 

Anastasius  tells  us  that  Pelagius  II.  (a.d. 
577-o90),  who  was  made  pope  at  a  time  when 
the  Lombards  were  devastating  Italy,  and  when 
there  were  such  rains  as  threatened  a  deluge 
(lai  would  therefore  endanger  a  church  built 
oQ  a  hillside),  **  made  over  the  body  of  the  blest 
martyr  Laurence  a  basilica  constructed  from 
the  foundation,  and  adorned  his  sepulchre  with 
UbleU  of  silver  '*  (Anast.  Vit.  izv.).  The  mosaic 
ioKhption  enables  us  to  identify  the  presbytery 
or  most  ancient  part  of  the  present  church  as 
iieatical  with  this  church  of  Pelagius.  The  old 
J«rement,  recently  brought  to  light,  dates  from 
the  6th  century. 

For  a  dis^ttsKion  of  this  basilica  De  Rosd  in  the 
Buletuii  fur  1864  may  be  consulted. 

B.  Rome,  within  the  W.flla, 

L  Tn  Damnseo,  parocAicu  — We  are  told  by 
.Voastasins  that  Pope  **  Damasus  made  two  basi- 
lica, one  to  St.  Laurence  near  the  theatre  of 
Ptioipey,  another  oarside  the  walls  on  the  Aure- 
lian  Way,  where  he  himself  rests,"  t385. 

II.  fn  fonie. — S.  Lorenzo  in  Fonte  is  near  the 
Foram  of  Traj/tn  on  the  way  to  the  Esquiline, 
aod  is  srtid  to  contain  the  fountain  that  sprang 
lip  at  his  prayers  to  enable  him  to  baptize 
Hippolytns.  Thi^  church  may  also  have  been 
foanded  bv  Damasus:  see  an  epigram  in  Migne 
V'atnA.  xiil  411  n.). 

Ill  fn  f.vciwie. — The  church  in  Lucinae,  which 
M  CD  the  Mite  nf  the  Horologiuro  of  Augustus,  is 
^lii  bj  Tillemont  to  be  otlen  mentioned  in  the 
time  ftf  Srmmachus,  AJ>.  498-514  (Tillem.  M€in, 
It.  597> ' 

IV.  /a  Mircmda^  mona,terium. — S.  Lorenzo  in 
Miranda  is,  m  the  temple  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
Fiiistifiae  in  the  Forum,  near  the  church  of  St. 


Adriano,  in  the  old  temple  of  the  Three  Fates. 
There  was  a  monastery  that  had  long  been  in 
ruins  and  inhabited  by  seculars,  that  Adrian  re- 
stored in  the  name  of  SS.  Adriano  and  Lorenzo 
and  richly  endowed. 

V.  In  regirme  tertia,  parochia,  —  Simplicius 
(A.D.  468-483)  couKtituted  a  hebdomada[OcrAVK] 
for  the  third  region  at  St.  Laurence,  thnt  presby- 
ters should  remain  there  for  the  sake  of  penitents 
and  baptism.  S.  Lorenzo  a'  Monti  may  repie- 
sent  the  parish,  but  not  the  site  of  the  church. 

VI.  In  Panis  pema. — The  church  in  Panis 
perna  is  said  to  be  where  Laurence  was  put  to 
death  in  the  baths  of  Olympias.  There  have 
been%iany  conjectures  as  to  the  nnme,  but  it  is 
simply  explained  by  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
temple  of  Silvanus  or  Pan  at  this  place  (see 
Venuti,  Antichita  di  RomOj  c.  vi.  p.  101). 

VII.  Ad  Taure{lum.—The  roof  of  a  church  of 
Laurence  ad  Taurellum,  ^  dum  nimis  vetustissi- 
mum  inerat/'  was  repaired  by  Adrian.  Of  S. 
Lorenzo  in  piscibus,  de'  PP.  delle  scuole,  close  to 
St.  Peter's,  1  iinil  no  trace  unless  it  be  this. 

VIII.  In  Formosa. — The  church  in  Formof^  was 
close  to  the  church  of  St.  Cyriacus,  probably 
therefore  on  the  Pincian  (Anastasius,  Vita  Adri- 
€mi  Patr.  xcvi.  n.  95).  This,  end  those  in  Lucina 
and  in  Damaseo,  were  the  three  important 
churches  of  Laurence  in  Rome  in  Charlemagne's 
time.  Montfaucon  (/'Kzr.  /tai.  c.  14,  p.  205)  gives 
no  reason  for  identifying  it  with  Panis  perna. 

IX.  In  PdlatiniSt  Monusterium. — fThere  was  a 
monastery  of  St.  Laurence  "  on  the  Palatine  in  the 
deserts"  that  Adrian  restored  and  joined  with 
a  monastery  of  Stephen,  called  Bajanda.  It 
is  often  mentioned  later,  as  a  limit  of  floods. 
Mr.  Burn  (Rome,  p.  177,  see  plan  at  p.  155) 
thinks  he  has  identified  the  basilica  of  Jove, 
where  Laurence  was  tried,  as  on  the  Palatine. 

XI.  Oratorium  in  the  Lateran. — There  was  a 
chapel  of  Laurence  in  the  Lateran  where  Toto 
was  ordained,  a.d.  768. 

XII. — Stations  in  the  Chvrches. — There  were 
stations  in  the  churches  and  basilica  on  LXX*"*- 
Sunday  ad  S.  Laurentium;  gospel,  the  labourers 
in  the  vineyard. 
Foris  Murum. 
The  Friday  after  the  1st  Sunday  in  Lent. 
Tue  St-d  Sunday. 

The  Saturday  before  the  5th  Sunday, 
The  Wednesday  after  Easier,    John  xxL 
In  Ludnae  ;  Friday  after  the  Zrd  Sunday  m 

Lent, 
In  Damaseum  ;    Tuesday  after  the  ^th  Sun- 
day. 
Those  in  italics  are  still  observed. 

C.  Else'rhere, 
I.  In  Constantinople. — The  relics  of  St.  Ste- 
phen are  said  to  have  been  brought  by  Eudocia, 
the  wife  of  Theodosius  II.,  to  Constitntinople  in 
A.D.  439,  and  laid  in  the  church  of  St.  Laurence 
there,  which  her  husband's  sister  Pulcheria  had 
built  near  her  own  palace,  in  a  place  called 
Petrion  or  Blachernae,  on  the  lefl  of  the  Ceratine 
Gulf,  in  front  of  a  church  of  the  Virgin.  Mar- 
cellinus  Comes  (in  Do  la  Bigne,  vi.  1,  365); 
Theodorus  Lector  {ib,  505) ;  Procopius  {de  Aedit. 
Justin.  \,  6,  17).  The  union  of  the  relics  of 
Stephen,  Laurence,  and  Agnes  in  this  church  is 
said  t9  be  commemorated  Sept.  29,  but  is  not 
in  the  Menohgy  of  Basil  (Tillem.  iv.  598). 
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II.  At  Fa9-nna. — ^Th«re  was  in  the  beginning 
of  the  5th  century  a  church  of  St.  Laurence  at 
Ravenna. 

III.  At  JfiUm.— The  basilica  of  St.  Lorenzo  at 
Milan  was  originally  the  cathedral.  There  is 
an  epigram  on  it  by  £nnodius,  bishop  of  Ticino 
(A.D.  505),  poem  Wi.  (De  la  Bigne,  SM,  Vet. 
Fatr,  vi.  1,  301). 

iV.  At  Tivoli  and  Poiia^There  was  also  a 
church  of  Laurence  at  Tiruli,  restored  by 
Leo  111.  And  at  Porto  he  had  both  a  church 
and  a  monastery  on  the  island,  with  vineyards 
attached. 

V.  At  Norcia  there  was  a  church  destroyed 
by  the  Lombards,  and  rebuilt  by  Sanctulua,  as 
we  are  told  by  Gregory  the  Great  {Dial.  8,  36). 

VI.  y»  Switzerland.  —  At  Brionum  Castra 
(probably  Brione,  in  the  Val  Verzasca)  there 
wap  a  church  of  St.  Laurence  burnt  down  by 
the  Lombards,  in  the  rebuilding  of  which  a  cele- 
brated miracle  occurred.  See  Gregory  of  Tours 
iQior.  Mart.  i.  42). 

Vn.  In  Gaul. — The  churches  of  St.  Laurence 
traceable  in  Gaul  are — 

a.  At  Vienne,  built  by  St.  Sererus  about  a.d. 
4.50,  on  a  hill  between  four  mountains  above  the 
town,  with  a  treasure  found  on  the  spot  {Acta  8S. 
August,  t.  ii.  p.  350). 

6.  To  St,  Laurence  and  St.  Qermain  at  Cler- 
mont, built  by  Eoricus,  king  of  the  Goths,  where 
St.  Gall  was  buried  (Greg.  Tur.  Hist,  Franc,  ii.). 

0.  A  monastery  in  Paris  in  the  time  of  Clotaire, 
of  which  St.  Domnolus  was  abbat  before  he  was 
bishop  of  Le  Mans.  It  is  now  a  parish  in  the 
faubourgs  (see  Greg.  Tur.  ffist.  FVanc  vi.  9,  25). 

d.  On  Atunt  Loi.H^  near  Tours,  built  by  Per* 
petuus,  sixth  biiihop  of  that  city  {ibid.  z.  6). 

VIII.  /n  Africa. — Relics  of  Laurence  were 
deposited  under  an  altar  at  Setif,  in  Africa,  in 
▲.D.  452  (De  Rossi,  Koma  Sott.  L  220). 

(2)  An  earlier  martyr  named  Laurentins 
is  mentioned  by  Cyprian  {Ep.  34X  commend- 
ing Celerinus:  **Ui8  grandmother,  Celer^na, 
was  long  ago  crowned  with  martyrdom ;  also 
his  uncle  on  the  father's  side,  Laurence, 
and  on  the  mother's  side  Egnatius.  Sacrifices 
for  thrm,  a^  yei  remember,  we  offer  as  often  as 
we  celebrate  in  common  the  passicns  and  anni- 
versary <^ays  of  the  martyrs."  Yet  the  Calendar 
of  Carthagt?  knows  no  other  Laurence  but  the 
saint  of  Aug.  10.  The  little  Roman  martyrology 
celebrates  him  along  with  Celerinus  on  Feb.  3, 
but  it  appears  by  the  Mart,  ffieron.  that  this 
day  properly  belongs  to  Celerina,  and  that  the 
African  Laurence  belongs  to  Sept.  24  or  2S. 

(8)  Another  is  mentioned  April  12.  {Mart. 
Bieron.) 

(4)  Laurentinus  and  Pergentinus,  boys,  bro- 
thers, martyred  at  Arezzo  under  Decius,  June  3. 
{Mart.  Horn.)  The  Mart,  Sieron,  mentions 
Laurentius  only. 

(6)  The  martyrdom  of  Laurence  and  Hippoly- 
tus  under  Decius  at  Foasombrone  (Forum  Sem- 
pronianum),  Feb.  2  {Mart.  Hieron.)  is  very  sus- 
picions. St.  Apronianus  is  commemorated  the 
same  day.  The  cathedral  of  Foasombrone  is 
sacred  to  this  St.  Laurence.  {Acta  SS,  Feb.  i. 
286.) 

(6)  The  illuminator,  bishop  of  Spoleto,  Feb.  3. 
Seeminglv  an  apocryphal  personage.  {Acta  SJS. 
Feb.  L  362.) 
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LAURENCE  (7)  On  May  10,  the  ByzanUne 
distich  is, — 

WMAXcy^  Tit  irpbf  0«bv  ▲awpcrrtiy 

{Acta  8S.  May,  ii.  389.) 

(8)  Presbyter  of  Norari,  and  ecclesiastical 
writer  of  the  4th  century.  Martyred,  with  the 
boys  he  taught,  by  the  Ariana  on  April  30. 
{Acta  SS.  April,  iii.  763.) 

(9)  Archbishop  of  MiUn,  t  July  19,  a.d.  512. 

(10)  Bishop  of  Siponto  m  Apulia,  f  Feb.  7, 
▲.D.  550.    {Acta  88.  Feb.  ii.  57.) 

(11)  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  f  Feb.  2,  a.d. 
619.  Into  Laurencvkirk  in  Scotland  no  woman 
might  enter.    {Acta  SS.  Feb.  i.  289.) 

(18)  Bishop  of  Naples,  f  July  19,  A.D.  717. 

[Ii.  B.  B.1 

LAURENTINTS.    [Laurence  (4).] 

LAUBIANU8,  of  Seville,  killed  July  4  (6th 
century).    {Mart.  Hieron.)  [E.  B.  B.] 

LAUBINUS,  martyr  of  Terni,  April  14. 
{MaH.  Hieron.)  [E.  B.  B.] 

LAURU8  (1)  and  Florus,  twins,  sculptors, 
thrown  into  a  well  in  lllyricum  by  Liciniu^. 
Their  relics  were  revealed  to  Constantine,  ani 
brought  by  him  to  their  native  Byzantium, 
August  18.     {Menology  of  Basil.) 

(2)  Of  St.  Malo,  7th  century,  f  Sept.  30. 
{Acta  SS.  Sept.  viii.  692.)  [E.  B.  B.] 

LAU8TRANUS,  died  640,  commemorated 
Apr.  11  {Men.Scot)^  as  well  as  Lasren,  Apr.  18. 

[E.  B.  B.] 

LAUTO,  bishop  of  Coutances,  f  Sept.  22, 
A.D.  568.  [E.  B.  B.] 

LAV  ABO.  The  description  of  the  Encharistic 
rite  by  Cjrril  of  Jerusalem  {Catech.  Myst.  v.  2, 
p.  325)  begins  with  the  deacon  presenting 
water  to  the  celebrant  {r^  tep^T),  and  the  pres- 
byters who  encircle  the  altar,  for  the  purpose  of 
ablution.  And  this  (Cyril  continues)  was  not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  personal  cleanliness,  it 
was  a  symbolic  act,  to  which  refer  the  words  of 
David,  "1  will  wash  my  hands  in  innocency, 
0  Lord,  and  so  will  I  go  to  thine  altar*'  (Ps. 
zxv.  [E.  V.  zzri.]  6.)  It  does  not  appear  from 
this  whether  the  verse  was  actually  chanted 
during  the  ablution,  though  its  appositeness  is 
recognised.  (Compare  Dionys.  Areop.  Hierarchy 
Ecd.  c.  3.)  According  to  some  MSS.  of  the 
Liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom  (Daniel,  Cudex  Lit. 
iv.  330),  the  priest  and  deacon  atler  vesting  for 
the  liturgy  wash  their  hands  in  the  prothesis, 
saying,  "Ni^ofuu  iv  iOqJois/*  and  the  rest  of 
the  psalm.  In  the  Roman  rite,  the  washing  of 
the  hands  occurs  after  the  oblation  of  the  un- 
consecrated  elements,  and  thus  precedes  the 
preface  and  the  more  solemn  part  of  the  office. 
After  the  censing  of  the  altar  and  the  priest, 
while  the  deacon  is  censing  the  other  ministers, 
the  priest  washes  his  hands,  saying,  '*  Lavabo 
inter  innocentes  manus  meas  et  circumdivbo 
altare  tuum,  Domine,"  and  the  rest  of  the  psalm. 
As  Amalarius  of  Metz  (t  837^  does  not  mention 
this  custom,  it  was  probably  introduced  in 
the  Roman  office  after  he  wrote  his  treatises  de 
Ecclesiasttcis  Officiie  and  Eclogae  de  Officio  Missa4, 
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LAYACBUM.   [Baptish;  Post.] 

LAYATOBY  [Monastic].  Montuticiam  has 
Bcrer  bc«a  partial  to  frequent  personal  ablutions. 
Od  the  contrary,  it  has  from  the  iirst  disoouri^ed 
them,  as  a  ibrm  of  self-indulgence,  and  as  ioooo- 
N»t(rnt  nith  bodily  austerities.  Probably  this 
inherent  antipathy  to  bathings  and  washings  was 
in  great  measure  a  result  of  the  reaction  from 
the  Inzury  and  licentiou»ness  of  the  Roman  baths 
noder  the  empire.  Certainly  the  maxim  which 
place*  cleanliness  next  to  godliness  has  no  place 
in  the  biographies  of  the  saints  and  heroes  of 
BMHuutidsm,  eyen  in  climates  where  bathing 
vonlii  seem  almost  one  of  the  necessities  of  life. 
Jerome  wsms  ascetics  against  warm  baths  as 
morally  enerrating  (Hieron.  Ep,  od  husiic.)\ 
sad  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  female  disciples 
denouoces  erery  sort  of  bathing  for  women  (Id. 
Ep.  od  LaeL),  Augustine  allows  a  bath*  once 
s  month  only  (Aug.  £p,  109).  This  aversion  to 
Uthiag  is  one  of  the  many  indications  of  the 
tendency,  which  seems  inseparable  from  monas- 
tidsm,  to  the  Manichean  notion  of  matter  being 
intriiuicaliy  eril. 

The  Tarious  monastic  rules  agree  rery  closely 
in  discouraging  the  use  of  baths.  Even  the  tole- 
rant role  of  the  great  Benedici  only  permits 
them  for  those  who  are  weak  and  delicate,  for- 
bidding them  generally  ("  tardius  concedatur  ") 
for  the  young  and  healthy  (Bened.  Beg.  c.  36). 
Endently  he  is  speaking  only  of  baths  within 
the  walls  of  a  monastery ;  bathing  in  a  river  or 
Uke,  or  in  the  sea,  being  of  course  out  of  the 
qoettion  (cf.  Martene  ad  loc.),  Hildemarus  in- 
terprets the  expression  *'  tardius  "  to  mean  only 
before  the  three  great  festivals  —  Christmas, 
£a»ter,  Whitsuntide.  Other  commentators  re- 
ithct  the  phrase  to  Christmas  and  Easter  only ; 
others  take  it  as  a  permission  for  the  monks  to 
bathe  after  doing  any  very  dirty  work,  &c. 
(Martene  ad  locS)  Similarly,  Isidorus  Hispalensis 
orders  baths  to  be  used  very  sparingly,  only  as  a 
remedy,  never  for  gratification  (Isidor.  Meg,  c. 
2u).  The  rule  of  (}aesarins  of  Aries  permits 
them  only  in  cases  where  the  doctor  prescribes 
them,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  patient  (Caesar.  Reg,  c.  39).  The 
rule  ascribed  to  Augustine  is  to  the  same  effect 
{Seg,  Aug.  c.  29X  and  adds  that  no  monk  is  to 
go  alone  to  the  baths,  nor  to  choose  his  com- 
panions, but  that  two  or  three  of  the  brethren 
sre  to  be  told  off  by  the  prior  for  this  purpose. 
Is  the  same  way  the  council  of  Aachen  in  ▲.!>. 
817  enacts  that  the  control  and  regulation 
ot  the  baths  is  to  belong  to  the  prior  (jConc, 
Apuijr.  c  7).  An  anonymous  rule,  which  has 
been  ascribed  to  Columbanus,  called  BegtUa 
Cujusdasn^  orders  delinquent  monks,  as  a  penance, 
to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  the 
vashmg  of  their  brethren  s  heads  on  Saturdays, 
so'i  for  their  baths  just  before  tiie  great  festi- 
Tsls,  especially  Christmas  {l*'eg.  Cuj,  c  12;  cf. 
Colomhaa.  Poenitcnt. ;  sp.  Slenard,  Comment,  ad 
^').  Hsdegundis  is  said  to  have  built  baths  for 
^  Bie  of  the  nuns  in  the  convent  (of  Ste.  Croix) 
vhich  the  founded  at  Poitiers ;  before  long  some 

*  la  his  Cbi|/sss&HU»  where  he  describei  his  sritf  for 
fte  4cstb  of  Us  nootber,  be  speaks  of  bathing  as  recom- 
Bndrtl  10  him  for  his  depmsion  of  spirits,  and  meniions 
«>  ^mrd  derivaiioa  of  the  Greek  word  /SoAoyctor  ss 
Bardag  a  relief  to  analety. 


irregularities  occurred,  which  the  abbess  was 
accused  of  conniving  at,  in  re^^nrd  to  the  use  of 
these  baths  (Gregor.  Turon.  Hist,  Franc,  x.  16). 
See  further  Martene,  de  Antiquia  Eoclesiae 
RUStms,  [I.  G.  S.] 
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SYLLABUS. 
L  xLaw"  and  "Uw  of  Nature,"  and  early  Christian 

authorities  upon. 
IL  Positive  Law  of  the  8taU,    Attitude  of  the  earlier 
Christians  to. 
law  of  the  SUte  ss  directly  affectin«  the  Christian 
Church  before  Oonstantlne,  and  legialalion  of 
Constautine. 
Legislation  between  time  of  Constantine  and  of  Jos- 

tlnian. 
Justinian's  legislation. 
Legislation  of  the  Barbarian,  Frank,  and  EngliA 

kings. 
Legislation  of  Charlemagne. 
III.  Intenial  legislation  of  the  CkwA. 

The  word  Lava  has  this  in  common  with  the 
Latin  /us,  the  French  droit ,  and  the  German 
recht,  that  it  is  at  once  abstract  and  concrete. 
It  means  both  the.  idea  of  rules  of  conduct 
proceeding  from  a  competent  authority  and 
also  the  rules  themselves.  The  word  and  the 
various  meanings  conveyed  by  it  have  been 
submitted  to  searching  criticism  of  late  years  in 
this  country,  especially  by  Dentham  and  writers 
more  or  less  distinctly  influenced  by  him.  The 
only  part  of  the  controversies  thus  originating 
which  is  relevant  here  is  that  which  relates  to 
the  use  of  the  word  lav>,  in  such  expressions  as 
"Law  of  Nature,**  "Natural  Law,'*  "Law  of 
God,**  "  Moral  Law."  It  is  not  very  satis- 
factory nor  historically  true  to  conclude,  with 
Mr.  Austin  {Lectures  on  Jurisprudence^  that 
the  original  use  of  the  term  Law  is  a  political 
one,  and  that  the  ethical  and  theological  uses 
are  wholly  metaphorical  and  derived.  Sir  H. 
S.  Maine's  review  of  the  history  of  the  expres- 
sion •*  Law  of  Nature  "  (^Ancient  Latp,  chap,  iv.), 
rather  supports  the  doctrine  that  the  expression 
was  borrowed  from  quite  another  region  than 
the  politicsil  one,  and  that  it  was  in  the  task  of 
correcting  and  amending  this  one  that  it  found 
its  most  worthy  uses.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Hooker's  opposition  of  "  humane  law,'*  "  that 
which  men  probably  gathering  it  to  be  expe- 
dient they  make  it  a  law,**  to  that  other  law 
which,  "  as  it  is  laid  up  in  the  bosom  of  God, 
they  call  eternal,  receiveth  according  to  the 
different  kinds  of  things  which  are  subject  unto 
it  different  and  sundry  kinds  of  names,"  cer- 
tainly expresi^es  a  logical  distribution  of  law  as 
old  as  the  Christian  Church  itself,  and  some- 
what older.  The  constant  references  in  Cicero's 
writings  to  the  distribution  of* Jus  into  natura 
and  lex  (see  particularly  De  Leg.  i.  15,  16,  and 
Orat.  partit.  37),  are  especially  interesting  from 
the  attention  which  Lactantius  (vi.  8)  calls  to 
them,  in  the  celebrated  passage  in  which,  citing 
Cicero's  panegyric  on  the  "  vera  lex  recta  ratio 
naturae  congruens  constans  sempiterna,*'  he 
speaks  of  "  dei  lex  ilia  sancta  ilia  coelestis  qnam 
Marcus  Tullius  in  libro  de  Republici  tertio 
poene  divini  voce  depiuxit."  The  expressions 
of  St.  Paul  in  reference  to  a  law  written  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Gentiles  (Rom.  ii.  15)  are  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  leading 
Roman  jurists  a  century  after  his  time,  when 
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Koman  law  was  at  its  climax ;  as  for  instaDce 
appears  from  the  language  of  Paulus  (47  Dig. 
iii.  1,  §  3)  about  theft,  **  qnod  lege  naturnii  pro- 
oibitum  est  admittere."  The  early  Christian 
writers  constantly  allude  to  the  law  of  nature, 
and  otlen  base  elaborate  arguments  either  on 
its  existeace  or  on  its  precepts.  Thus  Origen 
(c.  CeisuMy  viii.  52)  speaking  of  the  persuasion 
he  had  of  the  salvation  of  the  heathen  whose 
lives  had  been  good,  and  recalling  noble  prac- 
tical maxims  laid  down  even  by  the  enemies  of 
the  faith,  says,  **  you  will  find  no  men  in  whom 
the  common  notions  of  what  is  good  and  bad, 
just  and  unjust,  have  been  wholly  blotted  out." 
So,  again,  Tertullian  (ado.  Jud,  cap.  v.)  says  he 
contended  that  "  before  the  law  of  Moses  was 
written  on  tables  of  stone,  there  was  an  un- 
written law  which  was  naturally  understood 
and  held  in  trust  by  the  patriarchs."  St.  Am- 
brose (Epist,  ad  Rom.  cap.  v.)  divides  the 
'*  natural  law  "  into  three  parts,  one  concerned 
with  shewing  honour  to  the  Creator,  another 
with  leading  a  good  life,  and  a  third  with 
making  known  God  and  the  right  way  of  life 
to  others.  St.  Jerome  {Epist.  ad  Qalat,  chap, 
iii.)  says  that  by  this  *'  legem  naturalem  "  Cain 
acknowledged  his  offence,  and  Pharaoh,  before 
the  law  was  given  by  Moses,  confes.sed  his  mis- 
deeds. St.  Chrysostom  builds  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment on  the  existence  and  import  of  a  law  of 
nature  {Homil.  xii.  ad  Pop.  Ant.),  and  says  that 
**  at  the  beginning  God  made  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil  self-taught;  for  we  stand  in  no 
need  of  learning  that  indulgence  is  evil  and  self- 
restraint  good,  but  we  know  it  from  the  first  ;*' 
and  "  when  He  said  *thou  sluilt  do  no  murder,' 
He  did  not  add,  *  for  murder  is  doing  wrong ; ' 
but  He  simply  said,  *  thou  shalt  do  no  murder,' 
thereby  merely  forbidding  what  was  sinful  with- 
out tenching  why  it  was  so."  The  general 
subject  of  the  attitude  of  the  earlier  writers. 
Christian,  Jewish,  and  Heathen,  towards  the 
law  of  nature,  will  be  found  discussed  in  such 
works  as  Selden,  *  De  Jure  Naturae  et  Gen- 
tium secundum  disciplinam  Hebraeorum,'  Pu- 
fendorf,  *  Jus  Gentium  et  Naturae,'  and  the 
Prolegomena  to  Grotius,  *De  Jure  Belli  ot 
Pacis.'  From  the  above  extracts  it  will  suffi- 
ciently appear  from  what  sources  a  knowledge 
of  the  law  of  nature  was  to  be  extracted,  and 
what  was  the  import  of  the  assertion  of  the 
later  canonists  that  no  dispensation  from  It  was 
obtainable. 

As  contrasted  with  the  ''Law  of  Nature," 
what  is  sometimes  called  *'  Positive  Law  "  may 
be  considered  under  three  heads: — L  Such  part 
of  the  general  laws  of  the  state  as  happened  to 
affect  Christians  because  of  conflicts  of  allegiance 
to  which  it  casually  gave  rise.  II.  Such  special 
laws  of  the  state  as  were  enacted  in  difl'erent 
countries  and  at  successive  epochs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  the  Christian  society,  and 
determining  the  organisation  of  the  Church ; 
and  III.  Such  internal  regulations  as  were  made 
by  the  church  itself,  either  in  pursuance  of 
what  it  held  to  be  an  inherent  legislative  autho- 
rity, or  in  the  character  of  a  subordinate  legis- 
lature, exercising  permissive  powers  in  depen- 
dence on  the  state. 

I.  The  attitude  of  Christians  towards  the 
general  law  of  the  state  in  the  territory  of 
which  they  found  themselves,  was  broadly  de- 


fined for  them  at  the  very  opening  of  Christian 
history,  in  the  words  so  much  quoted  in  ftfter 
times, '*  Render  unto  Caertar  the  thioi^s  which 
are  Caesar's,"  and  in  the  part  of  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Romans,  in 
which  the  Apostle  discusses  the  relation  of  the 
members  of  the  Church  to  the  *'  powers  that  be." 
It  would  seem  that  daring  the  whole   of  the 
first  century  no  questions  of  seriously  conflicting 
allegiance  presented  themselves,  the  only  aspect 
in  which  the  early  church  found  itself  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  laws  of  the  empire  being  that  it 
was  not  formally  incorporated  among  the  recog- 
nised cults,  that  is,  it  was  not,  like  Judni>m,  a 
'*religio   licita."     Nevertheless   Tertullian   in- 
timates that  it  had  slipped  in  as  such,  and  that 
Tiberius  had   even   proposed,   on  receiving  the 
report  of  Pontius  Pilate,  to  give  Christ  a  place 
among  the  gods  (Apol.  c.  5,  and  26).     Pliny's 
letter  to  Trajan  (about  ▲.D.  Ill)  describes;  the 
Christians  in  Bithynia  as  a  law-abiding  people, 
^  bound  together  by  no  unlawful  sacrament,  hut 
only  under  mutunl  obligations  not  to   commit 
theft,   robbery,   adultery,   or   fraud."     It    was, 
however,  when  he  submitted  them  to  the  test 
of  adoration  before  the  stAtues  of  the  gods  and 
of  the  emperors,  and  the  malediction  of  Christ, 
that  they  were   recalcitrant.     The  amount    of 
subservience  to  customs  bearing  the  semblance 
of  idolatry  which  was  justifiable  in  a  Christian 
became  the  subject  of  serious  perplexity  between 
the  period  at  which  the  Christians  had  grown 
to  be  numerous  and  important  enough  to  attract 
public  attention,  and  that  at  which  the  church 
secured    its    political   victory   over    paganism. 
The  difficulty  was  encountered  at  two  points; 
one,  where,  owing  to  general  suspicion  on  other 
grounds,  a  Christian  was  subjected  to  the  test 
of  sacrificing  or  doing  an  overt  act  of  worship 
to  the  emperor ;  the  other,  where  the  common 
functions  of  a  civil  or  military  life  involved  what 
seemed  to  be  idolatrous  usages.     It  is  a  matter 
of  some  doubt  how  far  the  Christians  of  the 
2nd  and  3rd  centuries  consented  to  serve  in  the 
imperial    armies,    though    the    expressions   of 
Christian  writers,  and   the  arguments  of  Ter- 
tullian  with   respect   to  the  extent   to   which 
Christians  might  go  in   receitMng  military  re- 
wards,   leave    no    doubt    as  to   the   prevalent 
opinion  that  service  was  not  sinful  in  itself,  nor 
as  to  the    actual  practice  (Tertull.  de  Corona 
Milit,   cap.    xi. ;   see   Milman's  Hi-tory,   bk.   ii. 
cap.  vii.  and  Neander).     Some  of  the  Chrintinn 
writers  bestow  great  pains  in  solving  fine  casu- 
istical problems  as  to  how  far  conformity  might 
go.     Thus  Tertullian  {de  Idohlatrid^  cap.  xvii.) 
thinks  a  Christian  might  walk  simply  in  a  pro- 
cession but  must  not  sacrifice,  nor  give  the  word 
for  another  to  sacrifice,  nor  place  the  victims, 
nor  bind    their   temples,   nor    pronounce    any 
solemn  words,  nor  make  any  adjuration.     Then, 
again,  he  discusses  the  question  as  to  what  slaves 
and   faithful    freemen    should   do   when   their 
masters  or   patrons    are    officially   engaged    in 
sacrificing.      He    intimates,    in    another    place 
{Apol,  c.  34),  that  it  might  be  allowable  to  call 
the  emperor  lord  but  not  god. 

With  respect  to  the  general  duty  of  obeying 
the  law  of  the  state,  the  Christian  writers  are 
unanimous  in  upholding  it.  Indeed  they  habitu- 
ally base  their  defence  against  imputations  from 
without  on  their  loyalty.     Thus  Justin  Martyr 
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(iiy/.  i.  17)  MTs  thnt  "wherever  we  «re  we 
ptT  the  Uze«  and  tribute  imposed  by  yoa,  as  we 
we're  instrocted  to  do  by  Him/*  and  "while  we 
vor«hip  God  alone  in  all  other  matters,  we 
che«rfully  submit  ourselres  to  you,  cont'etising 
jou  to  be  the  kings  and  rulers  of  men."  Irenaeiis 
(r.  24X  speaking  eren  more  strongly,  and  allu- 
ding to  tiie  perpetual  "  calumny  of  the  devil  " 
to  the  contrary,  says,  "  we  ought  to  obey  powers 
aD'i  eftrthly  authorities,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
con»titnted  not  by  the  devil  but  God;'  and 
"  that  kings  are  the  ministers  of  God,  and  axe 
put  in  authority  by  the  command  of  that  same 
One  to  whose  command  men  owe  their  very 
exUtence."  Tertullian  (Apoi.  c.  42)  presents  a 
Tirid  picture  of  the  complete  implication  of  the 
life  of  the  Christians  with  that  of  the  pagans, 
io  a  passage  which  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  was 
the  persuasion  of  the  church  that  conformity 
was  a  general  duty,  and  nonconformity  only  a 
particular  exception  from  it.  ^  Itaque  non  sine 
foro  non  sine  macello  non  sine  balneis  tabernis 
officiis  tabulis  nundinis  vestris  coeterisque  com- 
merciis  oohabitamns  in  hoc  saeculo :  navigamus 
et  DOS  vobiscum  et  militamus  et  rustioamur  et 
mercamnr ;  proinde  mi8a*muii  artes,  opera  nostra 
publicamas  usui  vestro." 

Later  (^ristian  history,  however,  brought 
forward  a  wholly  new  class  of  problems  arising 
oat  of  the  active  interference  of  the  secular 
government  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
charch.  This  led  to  the  question  being  mooted 
which  has  never  been  theoretically  answered  as 
to  how  fiir  the  church  and  its  members  are 
morally  entitled  to  resist  a  law  which  indirectly 
iSteXs,  as  they  think  perniciouslv,  the  interests 
of  the  church.  The  letter  of  Gi*egory  the 
Great,  addressed  to  the  emperor  Maurice  (▲.D. 
5^2-<502X  who  had  interdicted  all  persons  occu- 
pying civil  functions  from  becoming  clerks  or 
esteriag  a  monastery,  may  be  cited  in  order  to 
shev  what  was  probably  a  characteristic  mode 
of  solring  such  problems  after  the  time  that  the 
charch  became  an  authority  competing  with  the 
state.  **  As  for  me,  submitting  to  thy  order,  I 
hare  sent  this  law  to  the  various  countries  of 
the  earth,  and  I  have  said  to  my  serene  lords  in 
this  paper  whereon  I  have  deposited  my  reflec- 
tions, that  this  law  goes  against  that  of  the  all- 
powerfol  God.  I  luve  therefore  ful tilled  my 
daty  npon  each  side  ;  I  have  rendered  obedience 
to  Ca^ar,  and  I  have  not  been  silent  as  to  what 
appeared  to  me  to  be  against  God.'*  (Greg.  M. 
£pist.  lii.  p.  65.) 

II.  The  laws  of  the  state  specially  afi^ing 
the  Christian  Charch  may  affect  it  as  a  corpo- 
rate sodcty,  or  assemblage  of  corporate  societies ; 
or  may  aff«ct  its  officers  individually ;  or  its 
aemben  individually.  And  among  the  laws 
tftat  affect  the  members  of  the  church  indi- 
viduUy  will  properly  be  included  all  those 
vhich  eoofer  privileges  or  impose  disabilities  on 
^T  penons  whatever  on  the  ground  of  their 
Bot  being  memben  of  the  church.  Thus  the 
t«ncrU  purposes  of  the  laws  directly  affecting 
the  chnreh  may  be  arranged  as  those  of  (I) 
c»nf«rriBg  privileges,  or  imposing  disabilities  on 
memben  of  the  church  as  such,  or  upon  other 
pmoas  not  being  such,  aa,  e.g.y  Jews,  pagans, 
heretics,  and  apostates ;  (2)  prescribing  and  con- 
trolling the  cryanuatioH  of  the  church,  per- 
•osal  and  material;  and,  with  this  view  con- 
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ferring  privileges  or  imposing  disabilities  on 
church  officials  of  all  classes ;  (3)  regulating  the 
property  of  the  church,  of  its  officers,  and  of  its 
members;  (4)  determining  questions  of  dispu- 
table juriadl  Hon  in  respect  of  ecclesiastical, 
civil,  and  criminal  suits  and  offences ;  and  (5) 
giving  effect  to  the  internal  legiblation  of  the 
church  itself.  It  might  be  expected  that  at 
some  periods  of  charch  history  some  of  the 
classes  of  laws  owing  their  origin  to  these  diffe- 
rent purposes  would  be  found  to  be  more  promi- 
nent than  the  rest,  and  at  other  periods  other 
classes  of  laws.  Indeed,  it  is  the  case  that  for 
long  periods  together  some  of  these  classes  of 
laws  often  seem  to  be  wholly  absent,  either 
through  the  inactivity  of  the  state,  or  from 
there  being  no  materials  recognisable  by  the 
state  on  which  law  could  operate.  For  instance, 
in  early  days  the  whole  of  the  civil  law  as 
affecting  the  church  would  be  gathered  up  in 
the  disabilities  and  penalties  inflicted  on  its  in- 
dividual members.  But  between  the  time  of 
Pliny's  letter  and  the  persecution  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  4th  century,  under  Galerius  and 
Dioicletian,  the  organisation  of  the  church  was 
becoming  recognised,  if  not  formally  protected, 
and  even  the  property  of  the  church  secured 
to  it  by  law. 

Thus  it  seems  that  about  the  time  of  Alexander 
Severus  (a.d.  222X  **  Christian  bishops  were 
admitted  at  court  in  a  recognised  official  cha- 
racter, and  Christian  churches  began  to  risie  in 
different  parts  of  the  empire,  and  to  possess 
endowments  in  land"  (Milman,  ii.  231).  **The 
Christians  "  (says  Gibbon,  writing  of  this  period, 
c.  xvi.)  **  were  permitted  to  erect  and  consecrato 
convenient  edifices  for  the  purpose  of  religious 
worship ;  to  purchase  lands,  even  at  Rome  itself, 
for  the  use  of  the  community ;  and  to  conduct 
the  elections  of  their  ecclesiastical  ministers  in 
so  public,  but  at  the  same  time  in  so  exemplary, 
a  manner,  as  to  deserve  the  respectful  attention 
of  the  Gentiles."  But  the  history  of  a  few 
years  later  shews  upon  what  a  frail  foundation 
these  privileges  rested ;  and  it  was  not  till  after 
Constantine*s  victory  over  Maxentius  in  a.d.  312 
that  the  legal  rights  and  duties  of  the  Christian 
church,  its  officers,  and  its  membei-s,  began  to 
be  ascertained  with  a  constantly  advancing  pre- 
cision. It  is  not  necessary  to  distinguish  here 
the  successive  steps  by  which  Constantine  first 
supported  by  his  legislation  paganism  and 
Christianity  impartially  ;  then  co-operated  with 
the  organisation  of  the  church;  and  finally  (as 
in  his  dealings  with  Arius)  overbore  that  organi- 
sation by  the  weight  of  his  personal  authority. 
There  are  scarcely  enough  materials  in  existence 
to  decide  the  question  as  to  how  far,  at  any 
time,  Constantine  went  in  suppressing  the  use 
of  pagan  rites  by  the  general  law.  After  re- 
viewing all  the  authorities  and  the  passages  in 
£usebina  directly  bearing  on  the  point,  Dean 
Milman  is  of  opinion  that  Constantine  only 
abolished  two  kinds  of  sacrifices^  that  is,  private 
sacrifices  connected  with  unlawful  acts  of  the- 
urgy or  of  magic ;  and  the  state  sacrifices  here- 
tofore offered  by  the  emperor  himself,  or  by 
othev  in  his  name.  The  passage  in  the  Theo- 
dobian  Code  (Cod,  1%.  xvi.  10,  2%  from  a  law 
of  Constans  in  which  he  cites  an  edict  of  his 
father,  is  distinctly  in  favour  of  an  universal 
prohibition.      **Ce8set  supentitio,  sacriticiorum 
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aboleatur  iasania.  Nam  qnicanqne  contra  legem 
divi  PrincipU  [MreDtis  nottri  «t  hanc  OMtrae 
maiuuetuilinift  juMionem  census  fiierit  sacrilicia 
celebrare  competens  in  earn  Tindicta  et  praesens 
•ententia  exseratur."  We  hare  in  the  Theodo- 
sian  Code  verjr  clear  indications  of  the  legal 
measure^i  by  which  Oonstantine  (1)  fenced  round 
the  Christian  community,  by  indicting  di:»- 
abilities  on  those  outside,  as  in  the  law  {Cud.  Th, 
T.  1)  to  the  effect  that  all  pririleges  giren  in 
respect  of  religion  attached  only  to  **  Catholicae 
legis  obserratoribus;  haereticos  autem  atque 
schismaticos  non  tantum  ab  his  pririlegiis 
alienus  esse  sad  etiam  dirersis  muneribus  con- 
stringi  et  subici ;  "  (2)  racognised  the  organic- 
tion  of  the  church  by  allowing  slaves  to  be 
manumitted  **  in  gremio  Ecclesiae,**  provided  it 
was  done  "iiub  aspecta  antistitnm"  {Cod,  Th, 
iv.  71),  *ai  supported  its  institutions  by  allow- 
ing no  other  business  than  emancipations  and 
manumissions  to  be  performed  on  Sunday  {Cod, 
Tk.  iii.  12,  1,  2,  3).  Constantine  also  exempted 
the  clergy  from  the  burdensome  liability  to 
serve  on  town  councils  {Cud.  Th.  xvl.  2;  1,  2, 
3).  A  provision  was,  however,  introduced  which 
throws  light  on  the  notion  of  ordination  pre- 
vailing at  the  time,  to  the  effect  that  if  any 
one  should,  subsequently  to  the  making  of  the 
law,  become  ordained  solely  in  order  to  evade 
his  civil  obligations,  he  must  be  restored  to  his 
civil  character  (restitui  et  civilibus  obsequiis 
iiiservire).  The  whole  of  this  law  may  be  in- 
structively contrasted  with  the  legislation  of 
Jubtinian  {CoJ,  i.  4,  26),  by  which  he  specially 
provides  fur  bi»hops  becoming  an  essentially 
constituent  part  of  provincial  town  councils. 

In  the  two  hundred  years  which  intervened 
between  the  time  of  Constantine  and  that 
of  Justinian,  legislation  directly  affecting  the 
Christian  cliurch  made  rapid  progress  in  all  its 
departments.  It  was  in  the  joint  reign  of  Gra- 
tian,  Valentinian,  and  Theodosius  (a.D.  380)  that 
the  formal  law  was  passed  which  Hgures  in  the 
codes  both  of  Theodosius  and  of  Justinian,  by  which 
Christianity  was  constituted  the  exclusive  reli- 
gion of  the  Roman  empire,  both  in  the  East  and 
in  the  West.  ^^  We  command  all  who  read  this  law 
to  embrace  the  name  of  Catholic  Christians, 
deuiding  that  all  other  idiots  and  madmen  should 
bear  the  infamy  attaching  to  their  heretical 
opinions,  and  as  they  will  first  meet  with  the 
penalty  of  divine  vengeance,  so  they  will  after- 
wards receive  that  condemnation  at  our  hands 
which  the  Heavenly  Judge  has  empowered  us  to 
administer."    {Cod,  Jut.  1.  i.  1.) 

From  this  period  laws  begin  to  appear  for 
determining  questions  of  disputable  jurisdiction, 
such  as  the  law  of  Arcadius  and  Hononus  a.D. 
399  {Cod.  Th,  xvi.  11,  1),  giving  the  bishops  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  in  ^M'eligious  '*  matters,  but  in 
these  only :  *'  quotiens  de  religione  agetur  episco- 
poa  convenit  judicare:  coeteras  vero  cansas  quae 
ad  ordinarios  cognitores  vel  ad  usum  publici  furis 
pertinent  legibus  oportet  audiri."  At  the  very 
end  of  the  Theodosian  Code  appears  what  is  called 
an  ^'  extravagant "  law  of  Valentinian,  Theodosius, 
and  Arcadius,  "  de  epiacopaii  judicio,**  prewrib- 
ing  that  bishops  be  not  occupied  in  trying  ordi- 
nary matters,  but  whenever  a  matter  presented 
itself  relating  to  Christian  authority  (quae 
pertineat  ad  Christianam  facultatem),  it  should 
M  decided  by  the  highest  priestly  functionary  in 


the  district  (see  AuniKNTiA  Episoopalis,  1. 132). 
The  special  penalties  imposed  on  immoral  clergy 
belong  alhO  to  the  part  of  the  law  which  regu- 
lates and  supports  the  organisation  of  thu 
church.  Such  were  those  imposed  bv  the  law  cf 
Vaiens  and  Valentinian  (a.d.  370,  dod.  Th.  xvi. 
11,20)  on  ecclesiastics,  or '* ex  ecclesiasticis  vel 
qui  continentinm  se  volent  nomine  nuncupari 
viduarum  ac  pnpillarum  domos  adeant;*'  they 
were  **  pubiicis  exterminari  judiciis,"  and  wei^ 
held  incapable  to  take  any  benefit  under  a  will 
of  a  woman  to  whom  they  had  attached  them- 
selves under  pretext  of  religion.  The  practice 
of  requiring  such  laws  as  directly  affect  the 
church  to  be  publicly  read  in  the  church,  is  an 
interesting  token  of  the  public  recognition  of 
these  Christian  buildings.  The  law  just  cited  is 
said  to  have  been  read  in  the  churches,  **  lecta  in 
eociesiis ;"  and  Theodosius  the  younger  had  his 
law  against  the  Nestorians,  and  Constantine  his 
letter  to  the  church  of  Alexandria,  in  absolution 
of  Athanasins,  read  in  the  churches ;  and  the 
practice  was  in  use  under  the  Visigoths  at  the 
close  of  the  laws  of  which  people  we  read, 
**  Snprascriptas  leges  omnes  lectas  in  ecclesii  S. 
Mariae  Toleti  sub  die  xi.  Kalend.  Feb." 

The  laws  affecting  the  Christians  which  were 
enacted  between  the  time  of  Constantine  and  the 
publication  of  the  Theodosian  Code  in  a.d.  438, 
are  mostly  contained  in  the  16th  book  of  that 
code,  the  code  itself  having  been  promulgated  in 
the  same  year,  both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
empires.  The  next  important  legislative  events 
occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  in 
the  reign  of  Justinian.  The  product  of  Ju^ 
tinian's  legislative  exertions  in  respect  of  the 
church  appears  in  the  first  book  of  his  code  (the 
revised  edition  of  which — the  only  one  which  has 
oome  down  to  us, — was  published  in  a.d.  584), 
and  his  Novells  which  cover  a  period  of  legisla- 
tion extending  from  A.D.  535  to  a.d.  565.  The  tirstt 
book  of  the  code  also  contains  the  laws  which 
had  been  passed  by  successive  emperors  since  the 
publication  of  the  Tbeo'loe«ian  Code.  Of  thU  in- 
termediate period  between  a.d.  438  and  a.d.  534, 
there  appear  in  Justinian's  Code  (Book  2)  several 
important  laws  regulating  the  rights  and  liabi- 
lities of  the  clergy,  cunrirming  the  claims  of  the 
church  to  have  property  transferred  to  it  in  life 
and  on  death  {Cod.  i.  2,  14),  directing  the 
clergy  as  to  the  administration  of  property  lett 
bv  will  for  the  redemption  of  captives,  and  for 
the  use  of  the  poor  (i.  3,  28),  and  determining 
the  rights,  duties,  and  general  functions  of  tho-^e 
bet^aking  themselves  to  a  conventual  and  monastic 
life.  The  rightof  sanctuary  as  available  in  all  parts 
of  the  empire  is  explicitly  vindicated  and  defined 
by  a  law  of  Leo  I.  in  a.d.  466.     {Cod.  i.  12.  6.) 

The  comprehensive  legislation  of  Justinian,  e^. 
pecially  that  which  took  place  between  a.d.  535 
and  A.D.  o'ibf  and  is  recorded  in  his  Novells,  ex- 
tends to  all  the  branches  of  law  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  above  classification,  it  is  possible  ft»r 
the  civil  law  directly  to  affect  the  Christian 
community.  It  will  be  convenient  to  review  the 
general  character  of  the  laws  passed  in  Jusii- 
ninn's  reign  in  conformity  with  that  classifica- 
tion. 

(1.)  Of  laws  conferring  privileges  or  im- 
posing disabilities  on  individual  membera  of  the 
church,  or  on  other  peraons  because  they  ni*e 
not  such  members,  the  fifty-second  constitution 
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(.Vooeff.  Avih,')  is  an  instnace,  the  eflTect  of  which 
vm  to  exclade  Jews.  Samiiritans,  MontanUts, 
and  other  heretics  (aliter  respuendoe  homines 
qnoe  oondum  hictenus  recta  et  immaculata 
6d«s  illae«t  sed  et  in  tenebris  sedent  animis  vera 
Doa  seQtientes  iacramenta)  from  the  beneficial 
ezemptioiu  enjoyed  by  the  orthodox  in  respect  ot 
i^rrice  oo  town  councils,  and  to  allow  their  tes- 
timooT  in  courts  of  law  only  in  cases  in  which 
the  interest  of  an  orthodox  snitor,  or  that  of  the 
ttitt  seemed  to  call  tor  it.  Another  instance  is 
supplied  by  the  limitation  of  the  newly  conceded 
rights  of  intestate  succession  in  accordance  with 
MtanU  instead  of  the  older  civil  relatiooship  to 
those  who  belonged  to  the  ''Catholic  Faith." 
(Sqs.  Authm,  114.)  Yet  a  further  instance  is  the 
liw  forbidding  marriages  between  god-parent 
•nd  god-child  {Cod.  ▼.  4, 26)  on  the  ground  that 
"Bothiog  else  could  so  surely  introduce  an  afiec- 
tioMte  paternal  relationship,  and  thereby  justly 
forbid  marriage,  as  a  tie  of  this  sort  by  which 
ioqIs  are  bound  together  through  the  mediation 
of  God." 

(2.)  With  laws  regulating  and  protecting  the 
or^Qisation  of  the  church  Justinian's  legisla- 
tion is  replete,  and  the  134th  Novell  is  a  small 
code  iu  itselC  Bishops  and  monks  were  abso- 
Intelj  forbidden  to  act  as  guardians,  and  priests 
<3d  deacons  were  allowed  to  act  only  on  their 
^^rm&l  request,  aod  they  were  all  forbidden  to 
Qodertake  any  civil  function.  The  bishops  were 
f.rbidden  to  move  from  place  to  place  without 
'•^e  permission  of  the  metropolitan  or  the  em- 
ptor. The  bishops,  patriarchs,  and  archbishops 
13  each  province  were  to  assemble  once  or  twice 
>  year,  and  to  examine  into  all  causes  and 
c^iices.  By  the  59th  Novell  it  is  forbidden  to 
ifltrodnce  the  "  sacred  mysteries "  into  private 
booses,  unless  certain  of  the  clergy  were  espe- 
^illy  invited  with  the  approval  of  the  bishop. 
The  limitation  o£  the  number  of  the  clergy,  and 
^  the  expenses  attending  on  ordination,  were 
artfolly  provided  for  {Nod.  Auth.  3,  5,  16). 

(3.)  Of  laws  r^nlating  the  property  of  the 
(hiuth  the  seventh  constitution  is  an  important 
'f-ecimen.  It  lays  down  the  general  principle 
tfiat  Qo  church  or  church  officer  is  entitled  to 
jart  vitb,  by  gift,  sale,  exchange,  or  perpetual 
l*as«,  any  immovable  property  of  the  church,  or 
lae  sacred  vessels  of  the  church,  save  only  (in 
this  Ust  cue)  for  the  redemption  of  prisoners, 
ti«  right  of  the  Government  to  force  a  sale  at 
*  6ir  price  being  reserved.  A  later  law  (Aitw. 
Avik.  43)  permits  the  alienation  of  immovables 
ts  the  case  of  inability  to  pay  state  dues,  and  if 
the  income  of  the  immovables  does  not  suffice  ; 
«d  s  still  later  law  (Nov.  Auth.  67)  provides 
ttkst  lands  and  other  immovables  left  to  the 
aurih  by  will  for  the  redemption  of  captives, 
«r  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  may  be  sold  for 
^  purpose  should  it  appear  that  no  certain  in- 
waie  from  the  property  can  be  relied  upon  other- 
»i«  [.iUEKATiox,  I.  50].  To  the  same  class  of 
t^cs  belong  the  legal  restrictions  upon  building 
marches,  monasteries,  and  houses  of  prayer  with- 
w  first  making  a  prelim inarv  grant  of  the 
property  to  provide  for  the  services  (Sov.  Auth, 
S9,  2). 

(♦.)  laws  regulating  jurisdiction,  of  course, 
"•*»»»«  incrca»iugly  precise  at  this  period,  and 
t^  final  Novell,  already  cited,  contains  nume- 
^^  provisioos  on   the   subject.     By  the  80th 


Novell,  persona  having  any  en  use  of  action 
against  monks,  ascetics,  or  nuns,  must  bring  the 
case  before  the  bishop;  by  the  129th  Novell,  the 
bishop  might,  in  case  a  judge  deferred  giving 
sentence,  either  press  the  judge  to  proceed  or 
himself  investigate  the  case  afresh,  pronounce 
sentence,  and  report  the  neglect  to  the  emperor. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  parties  trying  their 
case  before  a  friendly  tribunal  composed  of  the 
judge  and  the  bishop,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  referring  the  case  to  the  tribunal  at  the  capital. 
Bishops  administering  justice  with  partiality  were 
to  be  punished.  In  the  134th  Novell  important 
provisions  are  contained,  .by  which  all  causes  of 
complaint  against  a  member  of  the  clerical  body 
are  to  be  laid,  in  the  first  instance,  before  the 
bishop,  and  the  sentence,  if  accepted  by  both 
paHies  within  ten  days,  is  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
ciril  judge ;  if  the  sentence  is  not  accepted  the 
civil  judge  is  to  examine  the  case  afresh,  and  if  he 
differs  from  the  bishop  an  appeal  is  allowed  (see 
Appeal,  1.  126).  In  criminal  cases,  if  the  bishop 
condemns,  the  convicted  clerk  is  firat  to  be  shorn 
of  his  "  honour  and  grade  '*  according  to  eccle- 
siaKtical  rules,  and  is  then  tried  by  the  civil 
judge.  If  the  civil  judge  is  approached  first, 
and  the  prisoner  is  found  to  be  a  clerk,  the  case 
must  go  betbre  the  bishop,  who,  if  he  finds  the 
clerk  guilty,  is  to  deprive  him  of  his  office  and 
hand  him  back  fur  sentence  to  the  civil  judge. 
If  the  bishop  does  not  find  him  guilty  he  is  to 
defer  the  deprivation,  while  security  is  taken  and 
the  case  referred  to  the  emperor  for  his  decision. 
(5.)  As  to  laws  enforcing  the  internal  legis- 
lation of  the  church,  the  120th  Novell  is  im- 
portant, the  first  chapter  of  it  solemnly  giving 
the  force  of  law  to  the  sacred  ecclesiastical  rules 
expounded  or  established  by  the  four  Councils  of 
Nicaea,  Constantinople,  Kphesus,  and  Chalcedon. 
Subsequently  to  the  time  of  Juntinian,  the 
Iconoclastic  controveivy  in  the  East  (commencing 
A.D.  726)  is  interesting,  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent subject  as  exhibiting  the  firm  legislative 
control  that  the  Eastern  emperors  either  re- 
tained or  assumed  to  themselves  over  the  ritual 
of  the  church.  The  conquests  of  Justinian  in 
Italy  led  to  his  complete  body  of  laws  being 
applied  entmsBe  to  the  subjects  of  his  re-con- 
quered provinces,  for  whose  use  the  Novel  Is,  or 
such  of  them  as  originally  appeared  in  the  Greek 
language,  were  translated  into  Latin.  But  before 
the  victories  of  Justinian  in  Italy  the  Theodosian 
Code  had  already  been  introduced  in  an  almost 
complete  shape  into  the  code  of  the  Visigoths 
issued  in  A.o.  506  by  Alaric  II.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Theodoric,  his  father-in-law,  who 
united  thereby  the  kingdoms  of  the  Ostrogoths 
and  the  Visigoths.  In  this  way  it  appears  that 
in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century  the  laws 
affecting  the  church,  as  they  were  embodied  in 
the  Theodosian  Code  and  in  the  oode  and  Novells 
of  Justinian,  were  introduced  into  Italv  almost 
simultaneously  from  the  East  and  the  West ;  and 
it  may  be  conjectured  that,  in  this  way,  the 
legislation  of  Justinian,  as  well  as  of  his  pre- 
decessors, became  the  basis  of  the  legislation  of 
the  barbarian  kings.  There  is  reason,  however, 
to  suppose  that  the  barbarian  kings  were  less 
disposed  to  interfere  with  the  internal  order  of 
the  church  than  the  Eastern  emperors.  They 
were  mostly  Arians,  they  were  not  gifted  with 
the  theolc^ical  subtlety  which   seems  to  have 
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distin^ished  some  of  the  mien  in  the  Enst,  und 
■ome  of  the  most  emineDt  of  them  are  ooDspicuous 
either  for  toleration  or  for  religious  inditference 
(see  Gaizot's  C'vUigathn  m  Ftx^Cy  Lect.  xii.). 
In  an  edict  of  Clothaire  II.  (a.D.  615)  we  hare  a 
distinct  recognition  of  the  principle  that  the 
clergy  are,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  tried  by 
an  ecclesiastical  and  not  by  a  civil  court;  and, 
for  the  case  of  salts  between  the  clergy  and 
other  persons,  a  court  is  established  composed 
of  chief:!  of  the  church  sitting  together  with 
the  ordinary  secular  judge.  The  law  of  the 
Ripuarian  Franks  {Lex  Hip,  xixi.  {  3,  Wiii. 
§  1)  provides  for  the  clergy  being  tried  by  the 
Roman  law.  The  Salic  law,  in  its  oldest  form, 
bears  few  marks  of  ecclesiastical  legislation,  and 
is  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  defining  the 
pecuniary  penalties  fbr  civil  and  criminal  ofl'ences. 
In  its  reformed  shape  it  wears  the  impress  of  the 
mature  ecclesiastical  legislation  of  Charlemagne. 
The  laws  of  the  Saxon  kings  in  various  English 
kingdoms  afford  instruction  as  to  contempo- 
raneou;$  legislation  in  all  the  German  kingdoms 
under  the  influence  of  the  Roman  church.  The 
code  of  Ethelbert,  who  seems  to  have  begun  to 
reign  about  ▲.D.  561,  contains  a  number  of  pre- 
cise regulations  on  general  matters,  o^  which 
only  the  first  touches  the  church,  robbery  from 
which  is  to  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  twelve  times 
the  value  stolen ;  robbery  from  the  bishop,  by  a 
fine  of  eleven  times  the  value ;  from  a  priest,  ot 
nine  times ;  a  deacon,  of  six  times ;  and  so  on. 
In  the  code  of  Wihtraed,  who  seems  to  have 
begun  to  reign  in  A.D.  691,  there  Is  a  fair  amount 
of  ecclesiastical  legislation,  including  the  principle 
that  the  church  shall  enjoy  immunity  from  taxes, 
and  sundry  minute  rules  in  respect  of  comjien- 
sation  for  offences  by  and  against  the  clergy. 
The  celebrated  laws  of  Ina,  who  came  to  the 
throne  about  a.i>.  668,  mark  a  distinct  stage  in 
social  and  political  advance.  While  dealing 
largely  with  the  common  criminal  offences, 
against  which  the  previous  oodes  were  mainly 
directed,  they  also  contain  numerous  specific  laws 
directly  affecting  the  church ;  as  that, "  the  minis- 
ters of  God  shall  observe  their  own  proper  laws  ** ; 
that  '*  children  shall  be  brought  to  be  baptized 
within  thirty  days,  under  a  penalty  of  thirty 
solid i " ;  that  **  a  slave  doing  work  at  his  master  s 
bidding  on  the  Lord's  day  shall  thereby  become 
free  *' ;  and  that  **  the  right  of  sanctuary  availed 
to  save  the  life  of  a  criminal,  but  he  must  make 
compensation  '*  (Wilkins's  Leges  Anglo-Snxonicae 
Ecclesicufticae  et  CivUes).  Some  curious  instances 
of  the  active  co-operation  of  the  church  and  the 
state  in  respect  of  punishing  the  offences  of  the 
clergy  against  the  ordinary  civil  and  criminal 
law  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventh  century  in 
Britain  appear  in  some  very  early  works  cited 
by  Mr.  Haddan  and  Professor  Stubbs  {Councils 
and  E'icksiasfic'tl  Documents  relatinfj  to  Cheat 
Britain  and  Leiand,  186H).  The /:»Vr  iancfo- 
vensis  (a  compilation  of  the  twelfth  century) 
records  the  excommunication  by  Oudaeus,  bishop 
of  Llandaff,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, of  Mensig  and  of  Morgan,  kings  of  Glamor- 
gnn,  for  murder,  after  swearing  amity  upon  relics 
in  the  bishop's  presence,  in  each  case  lands  being 
given  to  the  see  of  Llandaff  by  the  culprit  when 
reconciled.  The  same  work  records  similar  pro- 
ceedings in  the  case  of  a  fratricide  committed  by 
Gwoednerth,  king  of  Gwent ;  and  in  other  cases 


Eddiu8.in  his  life  of  Wilfrid  (a.D.  709),  mentions 
that  the  holy  bi.<thop,  Wilfrid,  on  one  occasion, 
standing  before  the  altar,  and  turning  to  the 
people,  "enumerated  before  the  kings  the  lands 
which  previous  kings  had  granted  and  the  sacred 
sites  which  the  British  clergy  had  deserted  in 
flying  before  the  enemy.'*  This  seems  to  imply 
a  re-endowment  by  the  Saxon  kings  with  lands 
previously  held  by  the  British  church. 

The  legislation  of  Charlemagne,  which  con- 
tinued through  his  entire  reign,  that  is,  from 
A.D.  768  to  A.D.  814,  and  which  was  reproduced 
over  and  over  again  in  closely  resembling  forms 
in  the  different  countries  successively  reduced 
under  his  rule,  recalls  that  of  Justinian  by  its 
oomprehensiveneKs  and  its  particularity.  Never- 
theless, the  capitularies  of  Charlemagne  not  only 
mark  the  progress  which  the  church  had  made 
during  the  past  200  years  in  internal  organis.i- 
tion,  but  they  also  seem  to  bespeak  the  spon- 
taneous energy  of  the  church  in  legislating  fi>r 
itself,  rather  than  the  mere  weight  of  imperial 
authority,  to  which  so  many  of  the  earlier  laws 
were  due.  Much  of  Charlemagne's  legislation  in 
respect  of  the  church  is  identical  with  that  of 
Justinian,  and  with  that  of  the  earlier  Saxon 
oodes,  and  this  affords  evidence  that  legislation 
of  this  sort  was  largely  controlled  by  ecclesia.s- 
tical  usage  and  tradition,  and  by  the  direct  in- 
fluence exercised  by  the  authorities  of  the  church 
OD  the  civil  lawgiver. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  exemplify  Charle- 
magne's legislation  by  reference  to  such  of  the 
main  department  of  possible  legislation  in  refe- 
rence to  the  church  as  were  above  distinguished 
for  the  purpose  of  convenient  arrangement,  and 
are  alone  prominent  at  this  date.      They  concern 

(1)  the  organisation  and  ritual  of  the  church, 

(2)  the  property  of  the  church,  of  its  officials, 
and  of  its  members,  and  (3)  jurisdiction. 

(1.)  In  respect  of  the  organisation  and  ritual 
of  the  church,  the  laws  of  Charlemagne  are  ex- 
tremely numerous  and  precise.  Thus  (Cap.  a.d. 
769)  priests  are  to  be  subject  to  their  bisho|(s, 
and  to  give  an  exact  account  on  the  first  day  of 
Lent  of  their  ministry,  and  of  the  rites  they 
have  performed ;  and  to  entertain  the  bishop  on 
his  visitations.  No  priest  is  to  undertake  the 
care  of  a  church  without  the  bishop's  assent,  nor 
to  pass  from  one  church  to  another.  Priests  are 
not  to  celebrate  mass  except  in  places  dedicated 
to  God,  or,  if  upon  a  journey,  in  a  tent  and  at  a 
table  consecrated  by  the  bishop.  The  bishops 
and  clergy  were  specially  interdicted  from  en- 
gaging in  battle  or  accompanying  the  armies,  ex- 
cepting a  few  bishops  with  their  attending  priests 
selected  to  perform  sacred  duties ;  also  from 
hunting  with  dogs  and  keeping  hawks  and 
falcons.  Every  bishop  was  to  visit  his  dioc&»e 
(parochia)  once  a  year,  and  put  a  stop  to  pagan 
rites  and  ceremonies  (anguria,  phylacteria, 
incantationes  vel  omnes  spurcitias  gentilium). 
Bishops  were  to  have  due  authority  over  priests 
and  other  clerics  within  their  diocese  (Cap.  a.D. 
779),  and  to  be  themselves  subject  to  the  metro- 
politans. A  bishop  was  not  to  receive  a  cleric 
attached  to  another  diocese,  nor  to  ordain  him  t4> 
a  higher  function.  The  faith  and  good  life  of 
candidates  for  ordination  was  to  be  investigated 
by  the  bishop,  and  fugitive  clerics  and  strangers 
were  not  to  be  received  or  ordained  without 
**  literae  commendaticiae "    and  the   licence  of 
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Uieir  own  bishop  (Cap.  A.D.  789).  Bishops  were 
pnciaelT  directed  as  to  the  subjects  of  their 
preschiDg,  sach  as  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
TrioitjfOf  the.  Incarnation,  and  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, sins  for  which  eternal  punishment  was  due, 
lore  of  God  and  one's  neighbour,  faith,  hope, 
komility,  patience,  alms,  confession,  and  the  like. 
A  Dumber  of  general  directions  were  giyen  to  the 
rlergy  as  to  conduct,  such  as  in  respect  of  swear- 
ing in  the  course  of  conversation  (sed  simpliciter 
com  paritate  et  veritate  omnia  decet),  enter- 
ing taverns,  getting  drunk,  or  making  others  so, 
aikd  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  people  on  festal 
and  the  Lord's  days.  Precise  zegnlations  are 
giT«o  as  to  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day. 
Ko  servile  work  was  to  be  done,  or  journeys  nn- 
derukeo,  eicept  for  purposes  of  warfare,  fetching 
food,  sod  burying  the  dead.  Everyone  was  to 
attend  church,  ami  the  celebration  of  the  mass, 
and  praise  God  for  all  the  good  things  He  had 
done  on  that  day.  Otficial  public  meetings  and 
th«  public  administration  of  justice  were  not  to 
take  place  on  that  day,  except  in  circumstances 
of  urgent  necessity  (Cap^  ▲.D.  789,  de  partibus 
Saioniae).  The  bodies  of  Christian  Saxons  were 
to  be  buried  in  the  cemeteries  of  the  church,  and 
fiot  in  the  *^  tumuli  "  of  the  pagans.  Children 
vere  to  be  baptized  within  a  year,  or  a  fine  was  im- 
posed on  the  person  responsible  for  the  neglect.  The 
right  of  sanctuary  was  defined  very  much  in  the 
nme  language  as  in  earlier  laws.  Homicides  and 
other  persona  accused  of  committing  crimes 
pnnishable  with  death  would  not  be  excused  by 
taking  refuge  in  a  church.and  no  food  m  ust  be  given 
them  there  (Ca]>.  ▲.D.  779).  By  a  later  capitulary 
of  A.i>.  789  none  were  to  be  violently  expelled 
from  a  sanctuary,  but  they  were  to  remain  till 
a  ibrmsl  judicial  inquiry  could  take  place  (dum 
|dadtnm  praeaentetur) ;  see  also  Cap.  A.D.  803, 
3.  Breaking  into  a  church  was  an  offence 
punishable  with  death.  A  synod  was  to  meet 
twice  a  year  (Cap.  A.D.  806).  A  province  was 
nerer  to  be  divided  between  two  metropolitans. 
Lastly  (Cap.  a.d.  803),  reading  in  church  was  to 
be  distinct  (lectiones  in  ecclesia  distincte 
legMtnr). 

(2.)  As  to  the  property  of  the  church,  a  oon- 
iidenble  part  of  Charlemagne's  laws  is  concerned 
with  regulating  the  right  to  tithes.  The  general 
principle  of  paying  tithes  is  laid  down  in  the 
capitulary  of  A.D.  789  ('*  De  partibus  Saxoniae  "), 
that  everyone,  noble  as  well  as  free  bom, should 
give  the  tenth  taut  of  his  substance  and  his 
Ubour  to  the  church  and  the  priests."  The 
principle  is  affirmed  over  and  over  again,  and 
applied  in  detail  to  various  kinds  of  property, 
liie  history  of  this  part  of  Charlemagne's  legis- 
lation is  passed  suoductly  in  review  by  Professor 
Brewer  in  an  Appendix  to  his  Ewknoment  cutd 
EttabliMMmeni  of  the  Ch'trch  of  England,  Part 
1.,  to  which  it  is  sufficient  for  the  present  pur- 
pose to  refer.  Bishops  and  abbats  were  cautioned 
as  to  bestowing  a  diligent  custody  on  the  trea- 
tores  of  the  churches,  lest  by  treachery  or  neg- 
ligence any  gems,  vases,  or  other  treasures  be 
lest  (Cap.  A.D.  806,  3>  It  was  specially  provided 
(GspL  A.D.  804,  3)  that  if  any  one  wishes  to  build 
a  dinreh  on  his  own  property,  he  must  first  have 
the  bishop's  assent  and  licence,  and  that  the 
sadent  tithes  payable  to  the  older  churches 
Bust  not  be  diverisd  to  the  new  one. 

(3.)  With  respect  to  Jmri$dictwn  no  judge  was 
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to  punish  a  priest,  deacon,  or  cleric,  ^  without 
the  consenting  knowledge  of  the  pontitex," 
under  pain  of  separation  from  the  church  till  ha 
confesses  and  amends.  Bishops  were  to  admin- 
ister justice  to  the  clergy  in  their  dioceses ;  and 
if  an  "  abbat,  priest,  deacon,  sub-deacon,  does  not 
obey  the  bishop,  the  metropolitan  must  interpose, 
and  if  he  cannot  settle  the  matter,  the  parties 
must  come  to  the  king  *^  cum  Uteris  metropoli- 
tani  "  (Cap.  a.d.  794).  Priests  accused  of  crimes 
were  to  be  tried  at  a  synod  in  accordance  with  a 
capitulai*y  of  pope  Innocent's ;  if  they  were  con- 
victed, they  were  to  be  removed  from  the  sacer- 
dotal office.  By  Cap.  a.d.  812,  if  bishops  and 
abbats  could  not  settle  their  disputes  they  must 
come  before  the  king  himself.  All  other  officials 
were  warned  sgainst  presuming  to  try  such 
high  matters  without  special  authorisation  from 
the  king.  The  decrees  of  the  councils  of  Nicaea, 
Chalcedon,  Antioi'h,  and  Sardica  were  incorporated 
in  the  legislation.  From  the  pre&ce  to  some  of 
the  capitularies,  it  seems  that  the  laws  were  in 
fact  passed  as  much  by  the  authority  of  the 
church  as  by  that  of  the  state.  Thus  the 
capitulary  of  a.d.  779  opens  ^*  Anno  feliciter 
undccimo,  &c.  qualiter  congregatis  in  uwum  8ynth 
daii  concilio  facto  capitulare  episcopi$  abbatibui 
virisque  inlustribus  comitibus  una  cum  Domino 
nostro  se,"  kc    [See  Capitulabt.] 

IIL  The  laws  made  by  the  church  itself^ 
whether  in  pursuance  of  an  inherent  legislative 
faculty  it  holds  itself  to  possess,  or  as  a  sub- 
ordinate legislature  dependent  on  the  state, 
must  be  considered  under  the  heads  of  (1)  the 
modes  by  which  the  law  has  at  different  periods 
been  made,  and  (2)  the  modes  by  which  it  has 
been  enforced.  (1.)  It  will  have  been  seen  from 
the  preceding  review  to  what  an  extent  at 
different  periods  and  from  opposite  causes,  such 
as  the  complete  preponderance  of  the  state  over 
the  church  at  one  period  and  the  intimate  impli- 
cation of  the  state  with  the  church  at  another, 
the  same  authority  which  enacted  laws  for  the 
state  also  prescribed  the  most  minute  regulations 
for  the  internal  order  of  the  church,  and  ofU^n  at 
the  same  moment  and  in  the  same  document.  So 
true  is  this,  that  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  capitu- 
laries of  Charlemagne,  and  of  the  legislative  acts 
of  the  early  Saxon  kings  in  England,  it  is  hard  to 
say  whether  the  law-making  authority  was  a 
church  synod  or  the  king  surrounded  by  his 
ordinary  councillors,  the  bishops,  abbats,  and 
chief  secular  officials  in  the  kin^om.  Neverthe- 
less, the  church  claimed  from  Uie  earliest  times 
the  right  of  independent  legislation,  though  the 
limits  of  this  right  became  soon  contested  in 
practice  through  the  interposition  of  the  Eastern 
emperors,  and  in  theory  also  as  soon  as  the 
church  of  Rome  assumed  for  itself  the  claim  of 
being  the  chief,  or  even  the  exclusive  organ  of 
church  legislation  (see  CoiTNCiL,  I.  473 ;  Canok 
Law,  I.  265;  Deoretai^  L  539),  and  thereby 
precipitated  the  inevitable  controversy  with  the 
secular  authority  in  different  countries. 

(2.)  The  modes  by  which  the  church  has  been 
enabled,  or  has  attempted,  to  make  her  laws 
effective  by  applying  suitable  penalties  for  their 
infraction  have  always  been  in  fact  largely  sub- 
ject to  the  explicit  or  implicit  control  of  the 
state,  and  the  more  so  as  the  church  and 
the  state  became  co-extensive.  Nevertheless, 
the  church  has  also  succeeded  in  herself  punish- 
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ing  her  own  members  and  oflScen  for  breaches  of 
her  laws,  and,  in  the  times  oi  her  greatest 
strength,  has  done  so  even  when  the  offender, 
as  in  the  case  of  Theodosins  the  Great,  was  a 
crowned  head.  Apart  from  excommunication, 
partial  or  total,  temporary  or  permanent,  and 
public  reproof  or  degradation  of  office,  the  most 
common  forms  that  ecclesiastical  penalties  gra- 
dtuilly  took  was  the  enforcement  of  some  painful 
austerity  cr  discipline  [Penitemce],  subse- 
quently commuted  for,  or  admitting  of,  a  re- 
gular substitute  in  a  fine.  [Fihes,  1.  671.] 
It  is  well-known  by  what  gradual  but  cer- 
tain steps  this  notion  of  accepting  pecuniary 
compensation  for  some  of  the  lighter  offences 
gradually  led  to  the  principle  of  admitting  for 
all  but  a  very  few  **  mortal  sins  a  like  satisfac- 
tion; and  then  to  the  whole  system  of 
Induloenceb  [I.  834]  by  which  ecclesiasti- 
cal penalties  were  mitigated.  An  eiami nation 
of  the  older  Salic  law  and  the  Ripuarian  law, 
already  alluded  to,  will  go  far  to  explain  how  the 
notion  of  pecuniary  compensation  for  sins  so 
easily  took  root  in  the  Western  church.  It  was, 
in  fact,  the  common  form  of  all  the  civic  legis- 
lation in  the  German  kingdoms  which  was  not 
directly  borrowed  from  Rome.  It  has,  however, 
been  observed  that  TertuUian's  education  as  a 
lawyer  led  him  in  his  treatise  De  Poenitentid 
(c.  19),  to  regard  the  ecclesiastical  fine  exacted 
for  "  homicidinm,  idololatria,  fraus,  negatio,  blas- 
phemia  et  fornicatio,"  rather  as  a  **  satisfactio  " 
or  temporary  security  for  future  good  conduct 
than  as  a  penalty  for  past  transgressions.  Pro- 
bably both  ideas  coalesced  in  the  late  church  law 
relative  to  penance. 

The  question  naturally  suggests  itself  how 
far,  before  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  the  church 
was  in  a  position  to  rely  upon  the  oo-operation 
of  the  state  in  enforcing  her  own  laws  and  the 
procedure  of  her  own  courts ;  for  instance,  by 
imparting  to  a  sentence  of  deprivation  its  ap)iro- 
priate  civil  consequences.  The  truth  was  that, 
from  the  times  of  the  earlier  Christian  emperors, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  in  respect  of 
certain  matters  and  persons,  was  placed  upon 
exactly  the  same  level  as  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
dril  court  (see  especially  the  law  of  Honorius 
and  Theodosios  II.,  ▲.D.  408,  giving  the  force  of 
a  civil  judgment  to  the  sentence  of  a  bishop  on 
a  voluntary  reference  to  his  arbitration — a  law 
often  imputed  to  Constantine, — and  Justinian's 
134th  Novell  already  cited).  Again,  under  the 
municipal  government  of  the  empire,  in  all  the 
later  stages  of  its  history,  the  bishop  was  in- 
timately concerned  in  civic  administration  of 
the  most  secular  kind  in  all  the  chief  towns 
and  especially  at  Rome  (see  1  Cod.  Jus,  iv.,  and 
Gulzot  s  Ckilisation  in  Europe,  Lect.  ii.  and 
Gibbon  in  reference  to  Gregory  I.  chap.  xlv.). 
•  Lastly,  Charlemagne,  in  constituting  his  itinerant 
magistracies,  combined  in  one  commission  a 
Comes  and  a  bishop,  **  ut  uterque  )>leniter  suuro 
ministerium  peragere  possint'*  (Cap.  a.d.  803, 
diap.  iv.).  It  thus  resulted  that  all  the  machinery 
was  constantly  at  hand  for  enforcing  the  judg- 
ment of  the  bishop  in  strictly  ecclesiastical 
matters  in  the  same  way  as  the  judgment  of  a 
secular  court. 

But,  furthermore,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  canons  by  which  ecclesiastical  penalties 
were  imposed  were,  up  to  the  death  of  Charle- 


magne, scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  ordinary 
laws  of  the  empire.  The  legislative  body  was^ 
as  often  as  not,  constituted  in  exacUy  the  same 
way  whether  engaged  in  seculaif  or  religiouK 
legislation,  and  frequently  discharged  both 
classes  of  business  at  the  same  sitting.  Both 
Justinian  and  Charlemagne  expressly  incorpo- 
rated among  the  published  laws  of  the  realm 
the  canons  of  four  general  councils  (not  the 
same  ones) ;  an  incessant  control  and  supervision 
is  exercised  by  the  civil  ruler  over  the  sitting 
of  councils,  and  provision  is  made  for  the  time 
being  fairly  distributed  between  secular  and 
religious  business.  Thus  king  Sigibert,  in 
addressing  Desideriua,  the  bishop  of  Cnhors 
(a.d.  650X  directs  that  no  **synodale  conciJium  " 
be  held  in  his  kingdom  yithout  his  knowledge. 
The  seventeenth  council  of  Toledo  in  A.D.  694 
decreed  that  in  the  first  three  days  of  every 
such  assembly  ecclesiastical  affairs  should  be 
debated,  and  then— but  not  till  then — the  affairs 
of  the  state;  and  Charlemagne  (Cap.  a.d  811, 
chap,  iv.)  directs  that  the  abbats,  bishops,  and 
counts  are  to  be  distributed  into  different 
chambers  with  a  view  to  laymen  not  interfering 
with  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Again,  while  it  is 
probable  enough  that  daring  the  period  here 
concerned  excommunication  was  felt  to  be  a 
heavier  punishment  than  any  ordinary  punish- 
ment known  to  the  secular  laws,  and  therefore 
needed  no  supplement  from  these,  there  are 
signal  instances  on  record  of  specific  legislation 
for  the  purpose  of  moderating  or  increasing  the 
effect  of  an  eoelesiastical  sentence.  Thus,  in 
A.D.  595,  Childebert  makes  a  decree  against 
those  who.  <«  e^'ig  excommunicated  for  murder, 
still  continue  losunate.  Pepin  (Cap.  a.d.  755) 
makes  a  similar  decree :  ''  Si  aliquis  ista  omnia 
contemserit  et  episoopus  emendare  minima 
potuerit  regis  judicio  exilio  condemnetur ;  ** 
and,  lastly,  Charlemagne,  in  redressing  a  curious 
abuse  which  followed  from  persons  excommuni- 
cated for  murder  wandering  about  the  country 
and  presenting  scandalous  exhibitions  of  distress, 
decrees  (a.d.  789)  **nec  isti  nudi  cum  ferro 
sinantur  vagsri  qui  dicunt  se  data  sibi  poeni- 
tentii  ire  vagantes.  Melius  videtur  ut  si 
aliquid  inoonsuetum  et  capitale  crimen  oom- 
miserint  in  loco  permaneant  laborantes  et 
servientes  et  poenitentiam  agentcs  secundum 
quod  sibi  canonioe  impositum  est." 

It  may  be  said,  generally,  that  up  to  the 
epoch  at  which  the  legal  organisation  of  the 
church  was  distinct  and  complete  enough  to 
enable  the  pope  to  contend  on  equal  terms 
with  the  emperor,  either  the  necessities  for 
secular  aid  in  support  of  ecclesiastical  discipline 
were  too  rare  to  attract  general  attention,  or 
such  general  harmony  of  spirit  and  such  a  use 
of  common  judicial  machinery  prevailed,  as  to 
disguise  the  real  character  and  amount  of  the 
secular  interference,  or  the  extreme  eccle- 
siastical penalties  were  in  practice  more  potent 
than  any  civil  ones,  and  therefore  stood  in  no 
need  of  support  from  these. 

(See  Phillips,  Ky-chemreohl ;  Walter,  JTtrcAen* 
rerht;  Bickell,  Getohichte  de»  JLtrohenmhtes ; 
Hebenstreit,  Htatoria  Jurisdiofioms  EccMag* 
Hcae ;  Biener,  de  Collectumibue  Canonvm  Scole* 
nae  Graecas ;  Balnxe,  Capit  (taria  Regwn  Fratt^ 
cof-um;  Gengler,  Germaniiche  DenhmUer ;  Had- 
dan    and    Stubbs,    Counode   and   JCcciesiaMioa, 
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[S.  A.] 

LAWSUIXa    [LrriOATiON.] 

•lAWYERS.  The  attitude  of  the  church 
towMnls  lawyers,  at  towards  all  persons  holding 
anrthing  like  otiicial  positions,  was,  during;  the 
era  of  (wrsecutions,  that  of  sospicion  and  almost 
di>iike.  In  some  chnrches  thej  could  not  be 
ord.(iaed;  for  we  find  in  a  letter  of  po])c  In- 
Downt  1.  (A.D.  402-417)  {Ep.  23,  ad  Cone. 
T'Aet.  c.  2)  that  he  complained  of  the  custom 
eiisting  in  the  Spanish  church  of  admitting 
»uch  to  ordination,  and  proposed  "that  no 
one  should  be  admitted  to  the  clerical  order 
who  had  pleaded  causes  after  he  w&s  bap- 
tixed/*  That  this  ixpresents  the  prnctice  of  the 
lUman  church  there  can  be  little  doubt,  nor 
that  the  rule  was  soon  extended  over  the 
Fr«Dch  and  Spanish  churches.  And  he  orders 
tb.it  for  the  future  such  pei'sons,  if  ordained, 
ihouU  be  deposed,  together  with  those  who 
ordained  thera:  "ut  quicunque  tales  oniinati 
foerint,  cum  onHnatoribus  suis  deponantur/*  We 
find  the  council  of  Sardica  (a.d.  347)  enacting  in 
'\Xa  thirteenth  canon  that  a  lawyer  {axo><Bu^^»t-^* 
kwh  T^f  iuyopus)  might  proceed  thraugh  the 
grtdes  of  reader,  deacon,  and  priest,  even  to  the 
epiv^pate,  if  he  were  a  suitable  man.  But  as 
Du  Pin  observes  {Cent.  W.  p.  261),  the  Sardican 
canons  were  never  received  by  the  whole  church, 
nor  embodied  in  the  collection  authorised  by  the 
conocil  of  Chalcedon. 

We  find  that  such  legal  assistance  as  was 
required  by  a  church  or  diocese  was  in  the  East 
often,  perhii}>s  usually,  rendered  by  a  clergyman. 
The  record  of  the  council  of  £phesus  shews  us 
A»phalias,  a  presbyter  ok  Antioch,  managing 
the  law  business  (jk  wpdyttara  r^s  auTijs  iK- 
KKnsiai)  of  that  chnrch.  Similarly  John,  who 
appears  in  the  account  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
ocraocil  held  under  Flavian  A.D.  448),  and  eccle- 
iiasticaJ  history  affords  many  other  instances. 

And  in  the  course  of  another  hundred  years, 
thii  state  of  things  had  so  far  developed  that  it 
was  necessary  for  Justinian  to  proiiibit  (Aotk'/Z. 
cxziii.  c  (>)  the  clergy  from  prnntising  in  the 
coorts,  or  discharging  the  official  function  of 
bail  or  surety:  "Sed  neque  procnratorem  litis, 
sat  tidejassorem  pro  talibus  causis  episcopum, 
ant  alium  clericum,  cujuslibet  gradus,  aut  mon- 
schum  proprio  nomine,  aut  ecclesiae,  aut  mon- 
asterii  sinimus;"  and  the  reason  assigned  is 
that  they  would  be  thereby  hindered  in  their 
■acred  ministry.  In  earlier  times  ^^^  a|H>stolic 
canons  (can.  6)  bad  briefly  forbidden  bishop, 
prieu,  or  deacon,  to  undertake  atnf  secular  cares, 
oa  pain  of  deposition.  The  Theodosian  code  has 
many  pronsions  against  the  oppressions  practised 
by  those  holding  legal  offices;  excessive  and 
illegal  exactions,  maintenance  for  themselves 
while  on  their  drcoits,  and  such  like,  which  do 
not  immediately  concern  us  here. 

The  quotation  given  above  from  the  Nnv-llae 
of  Justinian  shews  that  a  need  was  actually  ex- 
perieoned  by  chnrches  and  religions  houses  for 
the  aid  of  men  learned  in  the  law  in  the  manage- 
ment ot  their  property  and  the  defence  of  suits 
at  law.    The  need   grew  with  the  growth  of 
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ecclesiastical  possessions;  and  a  tendency  shewed 
itself  among  the  clergy  and  monasteries  even 
in  the  West,  to  Hnd  the  men  required  out  of  the 
members  of  their  own  body,  in  spite  of  the 
canonical  prohibitions,  which  seem  to  have  been 
in  a  graat  degree  arbitrary  from  the  first,  or 
which  at  best  rested  on  a  tradition  descending 
from  the  period  of  the  persecutions.  Pope  Oe- 
lasius  (492-496)  admitted  these  officers  to  the 
minor  orders:  **Continuo  Lector,  aut  Notarius, 
aut  certe  Defensor  eifectus,  post  tres  menses 
existat  Acolythus.*'  The  formula  with  which 
the  defeusores  were  admitted  is  curious :  **  Si  nuUi 
condition!  vel  corpori  teneris  obnoxius,  nee  fuisti 
clericus  alterius  civitatia,  aut  in  nullo  eanonum 
obviant  statuta,  otficium  Ecclesiae  Defensorum 
accipi^is,"  &c  We  may,  perhaps,  conclude  from 
a  letter  of  pope  Gregory  the  Great  (590-604) 
that  the  notaries  of  the  church  of  IU>me  were 
usu;illy  subdeacons  (lib.  vii.  Ep,  17). 

But  by  the  time  we  come  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  7th  century,  we  Hud  that  these  legal 
offices  were  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of 
laymen,  at  all  events  in  Gaul.  The  second 
council  of  Mdcon  (a.d.  585)  had  a  canon  for- 
bidding lawyers  to  prosecute  suits  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  under  pain  of  being  disbarred  (can.  1). 
And  we  finil  among  the  Decreta  of  pope  £uge- 
nius  IL  (a.p.  824)  one  forbidding  *'advocati," 
evidently  laymen,  to  usurp  or  seixe  by  force  any 
recompense  beyond  what  they  were  entitled  to 
by  ancient  right  and  custom.  [S.  J.  £.] 

LAY  BAPTISM.  [Baptism,  §  80,  I.  167 ; 
Laity,  §  3.] 

LAY  COMMUNION.  Offences  which  in 
a  layman  were  punished  by  i^^piaft^Sy  segrega- 
tion or  sus]tension.  of  the  right  to  communicate, 
were  in  the  olergy  punished  by  reduction  to 
**lay  communion."  That  is  to  say,  they  were 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  laymen,  deprived  of 
office,  and  forbidden  to  exercise  their  clerical 
functions.  When  a  clerk  was  said  to  be  denied 
lay  communion,  it  meant  that  be  was  excommu- 
nicated as  well  as  deprived.  As  two  erroneous 
opinions  have  been  maintained  respecting  lay 
communion,  one  that  it  meant  communion  in 
one  kind,  the  other  that  it  was  reception  of  the 
sacrament  with  the  laity,  i.e.  without  the  bema 
or  the  chnncel,  it  is  desirable  to  illustrate  the 
subject  by  an  ample  chain  of  testimony.  The 
15th  Apostolical  canon  orders  that  any  clergy- 
roan  staying  in  another  diroese  against  the  will 
of  his  own  bishop,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  cele- 
brate, "  but  may  nevertheless  communicate  there 
as  a  layman.'*  By  the  62nd,  a  clerk  who  had 
denied  Christ,  or  his  own  otBce,  in  a  time  of  per- 
secution, was  "  after  penance  to  be  received  as  a 
layman."  Cornelius  of  Rome  writing  to  Fabius 
of  Antioch,  about  251,  says  of  one  of  the  bishops 
who  had  couHecrated  Novatian,  but  afterwards 
confessed  his  fault,  **  All  the  people  present  en- 
treating for  him,  we  communicated  with  him  as 
a  layman  "  (Euseb.  /list.  Eccl.  v.  43).  When 
Rufinus  translates  this,  about  the  year  490,  he 
says,  **  He  was  received  into  lay  communion^** 
that  phrase  hanng  sprung  up  in  the  interval. 
Cyprian,  writing  in  252,  says  of  Trophimus,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  the  bishop  mentioned  by  Cof^ 
nelins,  '*  He  was  so  admitted  that  he  commnnt- 
cates  as  a  layman  '*  (^Epist.  55  ad  Anton.),  Two 
years  later  the  same  father  says  thai  BasilidM^ 
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another  offending  bishop,  on  his  repentance, 
^  thought  himself  soflScientljr  happ^,  if  it  were 
granted  him  to  commanicate  even  as  a  layman  " 
{Kp.  67  ad  FeUoemf  &€.).  Again,  in  a  letter  to 
Stephen  of  Rome,  a.d.  256,  St.  Cyprian  declares 
that  it  had  been  decided  at  Carthage  ^  by  con- 
sent and  common  aothority "  that  presbyters 
and  deacons,  who  had  fHllen  into  heresy  or 
schism,  shoald  **on  their  return  be  received  on 
this  condition,  that  they  should  communicate  as 
laymen  "  {Epiit.  72  ad  Steph.).  There  is  extant 
an  account  of  a  council  held  -in  that  city  in  the 
same  yesr,  at  which  a  bishop  delivered  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  ^all  schismatics  and  heretics  who 
had  turned  to  the  church  shoald  be  rebaptixed, 
but  that  those  who  seemed  to  have  been  oixlained 
should  also  be  received  among  the  laity  "  (sent. 
4).  The  council  of  Elvira,  a.d.  305,  orders  that 
a  deacon  who  had  committed  a  great  crime  before 
ordination,  and  did  not  come  forward  as  his  own 
accuser,  should  be  five  years  in  penance,  and  then 
"receive  lay  communion"  (can.  76).  This  is 
the  earliest  instance  of  the  use  of  that  expres- 
sion. At  the  council  convened  at  Cologne  to 
consider  the  case  of  the  Arian  bishop  of  that 
city,  one  of  the  bishops  present  expressed  him- 
self thus  :  "  Because  Euphrates  denies  that  Christ 
is  God,  I  agree  that  he  cannot  be  a  bishop,  who 
ought  not  to  receive  even  lay  communion" 
(^Synod.  Agripp,  sent.  2).  This  council  is  assigned 
with  some  doubt  to  the  year  346.  We  may 
observe  that  in  the  last  two  instances  there  is  a 
probable  reference  to  the  Eucharist,  the  reception 
of  which  was  the  chief  privilege  and  sign  of 
communion  in  the  other  sense.  In  347  the 
council  of  Sardica  decreed  that  if  two  bishops 
whom  it  deposed  ^  aslced  for  lay  communion,  it 
should  not  be  denied  them  "  (can.  19).  St.  Atha- 
nasius,  writing  in  349  or  the  year  following, 
says  that  it  was  *'  notorious,  and  a  thing  beyond 
doubt  with  every  one,  that  Colluthus  (who  had 
affected  the  title  and  performed  the  acts  of  a 
bishop)  had  died  a  presbyter,  and  that  every 
ordination  bv  him  had  been  annulled,  and  all 
ordained  by  him  in  the  schism  had  been  made 
laymen,  and  so  came  to  synaxis  "  {Apol,  coutra 
Arianoa),  St.  Basil  a.d.  370:  "Those  clerks 
who  sin  a  sin  unto  death  are  deposed  from  their 
order,  but  not  kept  from  the  communion  of  lay- 
men. For  thou  shalt  not  punish  the  same 
offence  twice"  {ad  AmphUoch,  c  32).  Siricius 
of  Rome,  a.d.  38.i  :  **  Let  any  clerk  who  shall 
have  married  either  a  widow,  or  at  all  events  a 
second  wife,  be  at  once  stripped  of  ev^y  privi- 
lege of  ecclesiastical  dignity,  lay  communion 
only  being  conceded  to  him  {Eputi,  ad  H inter. 
c.  11).  At  a  general  African  council  assembled 
at  Hippo  in  393,  it  was  decreed  that  the  Donatist 
clergy  should  on  their  retam  to  the  church  be 
**  received  into  the  number  of  the  laity  **  (can.  41). 
The  council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  400  (can.  4)  decreed 
that  a  Bubdeaoon  who  married  for  the  third 
time  should,  after  suspension  from  communion 
for  two  years,  **  being  reconciled  by  penance, 
communicate  among  laymen.*'  A  Roman  council 
Tinder  Felix,  a.d.  487,  of  bishope  who  had  been 
rebaptized  among  heretics:  *Mt  will  be  proper 
that  they  lie  under  penance  (shoald  they  repent) 
to  tho  last  day  of  their  life ;  and  that  they  be 
not  un  any  account  present  at  the  prayers,  not  of 
the  faithful  only,  but  even  of  the  catechumens, 
to  whom  lay  communion  only  is  to  be  restored  at 
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their  death  "  (can.  2).  The  council  of  Agde,  in 
France,  A.D.  506,  of  clergymen  guilty  of  crime : 
'*  Deposed  from  the  honour  of  office  let  such  an 
one  be  thrust  into  a  monastery,  and  there  let 
him  receive  lay  communion  only  as  long  as  he 
lives"  (can.  50).  The  council  of  Lerida,  in 
Spain,  A.D.  524,  of  clergymen  who,  atler  pro- 
f<Msing  repentance,  had  fallen  again  into  gross 
sin :  "  Let  them  not  only  be  deprived  of  the 
dignity  of  office,  but  not  even  receive  the  holy 
communion,  except  when  dying  "  (can.  5).  Hen» 
the  sacrament  is  distinctlv  meant,  by  the  recep- 
tion of  which  they  might  liave  been  consigned  to 
**  lay  communion  "  in  its  true  and  proper  sense. 
The  council  of  Orleans,  A.D.  538,  orders  that 
any  clerk,  from  a  subdeacon  upwards,  who  shall 
cohabit  with  his  wife,  be  "deposed  from  office 
according  to  the  decrees  of  former  canons,  and 
be  content  with  lay  communion  "  (can.  2).  By 
two  other  canons  of  this  council,  the  offenders 
are  to  he  reduced  to  lay  communion,  but  that 
phrase  is  not  employed.  In  one  case,  "  deposed 
from  office,  communion  being  granted  to  him,  he 
is  to  be  thrust  into  a  monastery  for  the  whole 
period  of  his  life"  (can.  7) ;  in  the  other,  "com- 
munion being  granted  to  him,  he  is  to  be  de- 
graded from  his  order"  (can.  26).  That  "lay 
communion  "  was  used  as  a  punishment  to  the 
end  of  our  period  and  later  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing chapter  out  of  the  6th  book  of  the  Capitu^ 
lories  of  the  French  Kmgg  collected  by  Benedict 
the  deacon,  A.D.  845:  "If  any  bishop,  presbyter, 
or  deacon,  or  subdeacon  shall  go  to  the  war,  and 
put  on  warlike  arms  for  fighting,  let  him  be  de^ 
posed  from  every  office,  so  that  he  have  not  even 
lay  communion"  (c.  Ixi.  Comp.  CanoneSf  Isaac 
Episc.  Lingon.  tit.  xi.  c.  x.). 

From  the  foregoing  extracts  it  will  be  inferred 
that  the  expression  "  lay  communion "  had 
generally  no  immediate  reference  to  the  reception 
of  the  Eucharist.  It  merely  denoted  the  whole 
position  of  a  layman  in  f\ill  communion  with  th« 
church.  But  as  that  sacrament  was  only  given 
to  persons  in  fall  communion  with  the  church, 
it  came  to  the  same  thing  whether  a  deposed 
clerk  were  said  to  be  allowed  lay  commuuion, 
or  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the  holy  commu- 
nion. One  who  passed  out  of  penance  into  lay 
communion  would  of  coarse  be  formally  absolved 
by  the  bishop,  before  he  could  receive  the  sacra- 
ment ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  form  of  admission  was  generally  employed, 
when  a  disqualified  clerk  passed,  without  per- 
forming penance,  into  the  position  of  a  lay  com- 
municant. There  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  one  exception  in  the  church  of  Rome,  if  we 
may  trust  to  an  Epistle  ascribed  to  Innocent  I., 
about  404,  but  believed  on  good  grounds  to  be 
spurious :  "  It  is  the  law  of  our  church  to  grant 
lay  communion  only  to  those  who  come  ever 
from  the  heretics  (who  however  have  been 
baptized  among  them)  by  the  imposition  of 
hands  "  {Ep,  ad  Epist.  Maced,  c.  4). 

A  criminous  clerk  fell  into  lay  communion  by 
the  application  of  a  principle  laid  down  by  many 
councils  and  writers;  viz.  that  one  wlio  had 
been  under  public  penance  was  incapable  of 
orders.  Thus  St.  Augustiie:  "It  hath  been 
most  strictly  decreed  that  after  penance  per* 
formed  for  crime  liable  to  condemnation  no  one 
should  be  a  clergyman**  {Epiet,  185,  ad  Ban^, 
c.  X.  §  45).    [See  p£2(iTENCE ;  Orders,  Holt.} 
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Heretics  returning  to  the  chorch  were  always  sub- 
jected  to  this  discipline.  St.  Augustine  repre&ents 
the  Dooatists  arguing  thus:  **If,  say  they,  it 
bebore^  that  we  do  penance  for  having  been  out 
of  the  church,  and  against  the  church,  that  we 
may  be  capable  of  salvation,  how  is  it  that  we 
remain  clerks  or  even  bishopn  after  that  pen- 
uc«  ?  **  (ihtd.  S  44).  Replying  to  this,  St.  Augus- 
tine says  in  effect  that  their  recognition  was  not 
goo<l  in  itself  for  the  church,  but  was  permitted 
io  order  to  end  a  worse  evil,  the  continuance  of 
the  schism.  When  the  Nicene  council,  A.D.  325, 
admitted  the  Novatian  clergy  to  communion,  it 
impo$ed  no  penance,  and  even  allowed  them  to 
retain  their  rank  and  exercise  their  functions,  if 
they  live  in  places  where  there  was  room  for  it 
(cAa.  8>.  When  Cornelius  of  Rome,  251,  re- 
oeired  the  Novatian  presbyter  Maxim  us  to  com- 
mnnionf  be  also  permitted  him  to  continue  in  his 
office  (EpisL  49,  iiUer  Epp.  Cypr,), 

II  There  was  another  punishment  for  oSend- 
iag  clerks,  of  which  we  read  in  a  few  canons 
uader  the  name  of  oommunio  peregrina,  the 
comm anion  of  travellers,  or,  as  it  has  been  less 
properly  rendered,  of  strangers.  The  3rd  canon 
of  Riez,  A.D.  439,  directs  that  a  schismatical 
bUhop  shall  on  his  return  to  t^e  church  either 
be  "encoa raged  by  the  title  of  chorepiscopus, 
9s  the  8th  canon  of  Nicaea  s^ieaks,  or  by  peregrine 
oommnnion,  as  they  say.'*  The  council  of  Agde 
oriers  that  contumacious  and  neglectful  clerks 
■hall  have  **  peregrine  communion  assigned  to 
them,  but  60  that  when  penance  shall  have 
corrected  them,  they  may  be  again  enrolled  and 
rea&>ame  their  order  and  dignity  "  (can.  2).  Here 
ve  obMrve  in  pacing  that  the  penitentia  of 
which  this  canon  speaks  must  be  repentance  or 
prirate  penance ;  because,  as  we  have  seen,  no 
one  could  exercise  any  clerical  function  who  had 
erer  been  subject  to  public  penance.  The  same 
cocQcil  says:  **If  any  clerk  shall  have  stolen 
fn>m  a  church,  let  peregrine  communion  be 
s&>t<:iicd  to  him  "  (can.  5).  The  16th  canon  of 
Lerida  directs  that  a  clerk  who,  on  the  death  of 
bi«  bi»hop,  had  stolen  anything  from  his  house, 
or  fraodalently  concealed  anything,  shall  be 
condemned  with  the  longer  amithema,  as  guilty 
of  sacrilege,  and  that  the  communion  of  ti-a- 
Te!lers  be  hardly  granted  to  him.'*  The  2nd 
aad  5th  canons  of  Agde  appeal*  in  the  code  of 
Cn^irlemagne  and  his  successors  compiled  by 
Aage9ii»n«  and  Benedict  in  the  9th  ceniary 
{Cit.it.  Reg.  Frafu;  i.  1075,  1094,  1225). 

Peregrine  communion  has  been  supposed  by 
fereral  writers  to  be  identical  with  lay  commu- 
ai'iiL  That  they  differed,  and  how,  will  appear 
from  the  following  considerations.  (1.)  There 
vunld  otherwise  he  no  propriety  in  the  name, 
Tr»r«ll<!rs  baring  no  more  to  do  with  lay  oom- 
naaioa  than  residents.  (2.)  The  council  of 
kf^^fi  in  one  canon  (50)  imposes  lay  communion 
AQ  clerk*  guilty  of  capital  offences,  forgery,  and 
£il*e  witness:  while  others  inflict  peregrine 
ewnmawon  <m  contumacy  (c  .2)  and  theft  from 
aehureb  (c.  5).  From  this  we  infer  that  the 
Utter  penalty  was  something  less  severe  than 
tike  fomMr.  (3.)  Again,  the  2nd  canon  of  Agde 
fhuw*  that  a  clerk  re«luced  to  peregrine  commu- 
ftioa  might  be  restored ;  whereas  we  have  Keen 
thtt  lay  communion  was  for  life.  (4.)  The  name 
tMlf»U  the  nature  of  the  punishment.  It 
tlijieaxs  to  intimate  that  the  clerk  on  whom  it 
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was  inflicted  was  placed  in  the  position  of  a 
traveller  who  came  to  a  strange  church  without 
bringing  letters  of  communion.  [See  KoiNO- 
NIKON.]  Such  a  risitor  was  admissible  to  the 
leas  sacred  offices  of  religion,  but  not  permitted 
to  receive  the  Eucharist  until  a  letter,  voucliing 
for  him,  arrived  from  his  own  bishop.  Hence 
we  see  that  {leregrine  communion  involved  ab- 
stention from  the  sacrament  for  a  time,  which 
lay  communion  did  not.  [W.  E.  S.] 

LAY  ELDEBS.    [Eldebs.] 

LAZARUS  (1).  In  Ethiopia  hU  first  death 
is  commemorated  llarch  13,  his  resurrection 
March  16,  his  second  rest,  in  Cyprus,  of  whch 
he  was  bishop.  May  22.  From  Citium  in  Cyprus 
his  relics  were  brought  to  Constimtinople,  Oct. 
17,  A.D.  890,  by  Uo  the  Wise  (Tillem.  ii.  36). 
Before  that  time  he  had  no  fixed  day  among  the 
Greeks,  unless  he  be  meant  by  Lvcarion,  Feb.  8 
{Menol.  Basil,),  but  was  celebrated  on  the  vigil  of 
Palm  Sunday  (l^illem.  ii.  37).  At  Rome  in  the 
7th  century  he  was  commemorated  with  Martha 
only,  Dec.  17 — a  cu:$tom  seemingly  taken  from 
their  convent  near  Bethany  {IfarL  Mr/m,; 
Usuard). 

(2)  Bishop  of  Milan,  f  Feb.  11,  A.D.  449. 
(Acta  SS.  Feb.  ii.  521.) 

(8)  The  name  occurs  in  the  Mart,  Sienm. 
April  12. 

(4)  Oct.  18.    ((7a/.  Ethiop.) 

(6)  With  ThalassiuB,  Dec.  6.    (CW.  Ethiop.) 

[E.  B.  B.] 

LAZARUS  (in  Art).  The  Resurrection  of 
Lazarus  is  naturally  a  subject  very  frequently 
represented  in  Christian  Art.  We  find  it  in 
catacombs,  churches,  and  cemeteries,  in  paint- 
ings, sculptures,  and  mosaics,  on  simple  slabs, 
and  on  sarcophagi  (Ciampini,  Vet  Mon,  ii.  tab. 
97).  In  some  cases,  where  no  such  painting, 
mosaic,  and  sculpture  exists,  either  outside  or 
inside  the  tomb,  we  lind  small  statues  of  LAzaru), 
in  metal  or  ivory,  affixed  to  the  exterior.  In 
early  representations  of  this  great  event,  Lazarus 
appears  as  a  small  mnmmy-like  figure  swathed 
iu  bandages,  the  head  is  bound  with  a  napkin, 
which  surrounds  the  face,  leaving  it  uncovered 
(Buonarroti,  Vetri,  tab.  vii.  1).  The  Loi*d  stands 
before  this  figure,  which  is  placed  upright  at 
the  entrance  to  a  small  temple,  and  in  most 
instances  He  touches  it  with  a  rod.  Sometimes 
He  extends  His  right  hand,  whilst  in  the  left 
He  holds  a  half-opened  volume  (Bottari,  tab. 
xxviii.-xlii.  etc.).  In  some  examples  the  right 
hand  is  free,  and  raised  in  the  act  of  benediction 
according  to  the  Latin  form  (Aringhi,  ii.  121), 
sometimes  His  hand  is  laid  upon  the  head  of 
Lazarus  {jd.  ii.  183).  An  example  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  (3allixtus  (ui.  i.  565)  shews  us  an  exact 
representation  of  a  chrysalis  instead  of  the 
swathed  figure;  possibly  allusion  to  the  resur- 
rection may  be  here  intended.  On  some  Gal- 
ilean sarcophagi,  Lazarus  appears  extended  on 
the  ground,  no  tomb  being  visible,  as  in  an 
example  in  the  **  Musee  Lapidaire "  of  Lvous 
(No.  764;  Millin,  Midi  de  la  France^  Atlas, 
pi.  Ixv.).  On  glass  cups,  where  the  greater 
portion  of  the  design  is,  as  usual,  in  gold,  the 
graveclothes  are  in  silver  (Buonarroti,  vii.  2 ; 
Ferret,  iv.  pi.  xxxii.  97).  Disregarding  the 
sacred  text,  we  find  some  artists  giring  folding- 
doors   to  the  tomb  of  Lazarus  (Buonarroti,  vii. 
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8).  thoi]j;h  it  wu  in  hct  cIohJ  vilh  n  itone, 

without  sDf  attempt  It  arrhitpctarc  (Aringhi, 
il.  331),  mil  ghrubs  nn  p1iic«il  Dpun  tha  two 
•tena  Rt  the  cntrnocf. 

Snin«  krtbta,  who  probifaly  hud  but  m  ilit^ht 
■cqunintiiice  wkh  Jewish  cuatnmi.  hare  plVc-d 
the  body  of  Laiarun  in  ■  »irc<i]>h«Ea9  (Ballari. 
lab.  liiiii.),  adoro*!  with  lioni'  he«l>.  .n^ 
eren  supported  by  tphiniM,  sobjsrn  of  rery 
rare  occurreuce  in  aarly  ChHstian  Art  (>6.  lab. 
ciciii.}.  The  diminutive,  tvea  inl'xDline,  pro- 
'    -\t  body  of  Lainr 


byai 


eiilioi 


lay  bt  that  the  bei^iDnin]^  of  a  oe' 
thai  Bjmboliied)  but  mare  pmUibly 
only  aD  Itnttanre  of  a  euatnni  frnLDnit 
reprcsent.it iona  of  the  Lord's  mirjic:l«»,  of 
tlie  object  of  the  miracle  small  in  con 
with  the  Lord  Himself  [Blisp.  Ht:AL 
1.  241],  A  curious  fresco  id  the  cenielerT  of 
Kcnnn  (Aringhi,  ii.  32U).  shews  the  swathed 
tijcure  staDdlng  on  the  flat  wilbiiut  any  su|>pnrt, 
anil  without  the  tuaal  templr.  In  pniDtii]<i:i 
ani  oil  kI>"s  [GlxsS.  I.  730].  the  two  e^Hniinl 
figures — the  Lord  idiI  Laiurus — are  alone  repre- 


(W 


^ofai 


it  of  Ibe  Lord,  and  e 


This  is  of  mtich  more  frequent  occnrrenc*  in 
the  bas-reliefs  of  sarcophagi.  These  are  of  more 
receut  date,  and  always  complete  tiie  scene  with 
th«  figures  of  Martha  and  Mary  (AriD^-hi,  i. 
a.'iS),  or  at  least  the  latter,  pro^ilrate  or  kneelipR, 
at  the  feet  of  the  Saviour  (ft.  i.  32,1,  etc.),  or 
Bomeltmes  devoutly  kissing  his  hand  (Ih.  1.423). 
A  curious  sepiilchral  stone,  unfortnnntely  broken, 
hhews  two  hands  behind  the  Lord,  all  that  re- 
mains of  a  6gure,  probfibly  that  of  Maty,  which 
formerly  stood  there  (Perret,  ir,  l.t).  Sometimes 
the  scene  is  completed  and  enlargeil  by  the 
figures  of  two  or  more  dlscijiles,  towards  whom 
the  Lord  turns  aa  if  t*  draw  their  attention  to 
Um  miiade  (Aringhi,  i.  42T> 


^i^1i»n  artists  of  these  eaily  timp<  fre- 
.nnect  OIJ  and  Sew  Teatainenl  "uhiwls 
Khiih  any  reni  ii  funiied  analoi;y  is 
Thus,  in  many  instancei,  partirL- 
arropliagi,  we  hare  Hoses  atriiiing  the 
■'-      ■         ap.nd.n-   '       ■ 


W«ei 


dthel 


subj.et 


e  fresco  of  an  artosntiDi 
Aringhi  (ii.  I'2:l}.  In  inolher  fresco  in 
neterv  of  Hennes.  the  figures  of  the  Lorl 
ises  are  neartv  idenllcai  in  dress,  inatiin 
1  even  in  countenance  (ft.  329).  tr^o 
i|>le  sepulchral  slabs  we  find  the  two  suhj 
nciiiled  in  a  similar  ma  oner  (Perret,  T. 
ii.  29). 
The  tomb  of  Ut 

th  the  other  sacred  and  memomble  plam  ii 
lestine  (Jerome,  E,.i1.  ii.).  We  lenm  Ir^m 
rome  also  (TV  L-k.  lit-,,  a.  r.  BHLvm) 
It  a  church  was  built  upon  the  site.  This  li 
0  mentioned  by  Uede,  but  it  seems  certnin 
It  the.-e  WHS  m,  church  there  In  the  lime  of 
oataDtlne,  as  the  itinerary  of  Jeratslrm  niiiJe 


■ni[*[ 


(Martigny,  Did. 


o  allu-'i 


CAm.  t,  r.) 

[C] 

LEA  (1)  Widow,  friend  of  Jerome  t  at  Beth- 
lehem, March  "1  {Acta  SS.  Mar.  iii.  3BI> 

(!)  Mart.r  in  Africa,  Sept.  28  (Mart.  H-r. 
Klorentini).  [E.  B.  a] 

LEACUS,    martyr  at   Micomedia,   Jan.  27 

{Mart.  H.erm.  D'Acfi.),  in  Afrios  Mart,  Gelion. 

[t.  B,  B.] 

LEANDBB.  Bishop  of  Seville,  and  .-i>a- 
vertar  of  Oatlis  ftom  Arianism  under  Kei.are<i, 
commemorated  Feb.  27,  Ado  (Usnard).  His  name 
is  added,  without  apecilicalinD,  in  the  Hicnaig- 
nAm  Marll.  AIm  on  Feb.  28  (D-Ach.  gj-irilfi. 
iv.  630).  [E.  B,  It] 

LECEBU8,  deacon  at  Antioch,  Jan.  15 
(Jfcirt.  a-eroH.  D'Ach.).  [E.  B,  R] 

LECTERN  (fectonum,  Iftoria),  A  tlnDlin? 
desk  in  a  church,  from  which  certain  porti.ios  nf 
aervice  were  read.  It  appears  to  have  been  of 
Inter  inlrod>iciion  than  the  Ambo  [A »»,>],  sod 


diiTereJ  fr 
■ery  freque 


tlym 


in  the  " 


ponlifi  calls ' 

by  the  popes  to  the  basilicas.  They  are  descriiMii 
m  being  of  large  siie,  often  made  of,  or  ntiled 
with,  the  precinus  metals,  and  riehlr  m'luldud 
and  embossed.  They  were  asuftlly  provided  with 
candelabra  ('■sn»(o(r)  standing  on  either  side, 
lighted  on  Sundava  and  festivals  (AnnsLti.  pp. 
397,  419,  S4«).     Leo  IIL  (a.d.  795,  BIB)  gave  a 

with  candelabra  to  St.  Peter's  (Anastas.  p.  MI'J).  ■ 
Leo  IV.  (*,B.  817-855)  also  gave  to  the  wme 
basilica  one  of  silrer,  chased,  standing  oi 


feet,  , 


\^^.'. 


mdelabra   plated  with    silver  (16.  5^2). 
Eligius  is  stated  to  have  plated  a  lectoriiim  wi 
gold   (Audoenus,    Va.  5.   Fli/.  apud   lhir:ia;i 
Hnriulphus     (-ipad    Ducaoge)    speaks    al.«" 
-  --    -ed  of  marble,  silver  and  nM. 
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LEGTICARIUS.  The  name  given  in  Jus- 
tinJAQ's  Soteila  43  (Pref.)  to  the  njembers  of'  a 
gaild  for  interring  the  dead,  from  their  carrying 
the  Icctica  or  bier.    See  Copiatae,  Dlcakus'(1.). 

[C] 

LECTION"  (Lectio  :  ikvAywrnvts ;  Le<pn ;  Eng. 
I.n$  n).  The  words  kifdyvuati  and  Lectio  may 
be  taken  in  a  wider  sense  to  inclu  1<>  all  readings 
which  formed  part  of  Divine  Service.  [Epistle  ; 
OuiPEL ;  Prophect.]  The  word  /action  is  here 
btiwerer  taken  in  a  narrower  sense,  to  denote 
the  readings  of  elected  pasiuiges  during  the 
onJioary  daily  oflSce.  Such  readings  were  of 
three  kinds. 

1.  Passages  of  Holy  Scriptnre. 

2.  Passages  from  comments  or  homilies  of  the 
Fathers. 

8.  Acts  of  Martyrs  or  other  saints. 

The  readings  from  Holy  Scripture,  of  which 
Jit»ttn  Martyr  speaks,  were  connected  with  the 
atiministnition  of  the  Eucharist,  and  are  therefore 
to  be  regarded  rather  as  corresponding  to  the 
£])i5tie,  Gospel,  and  Prophecy  of  later  times, 
than  to  the  lections  with  which  we  are  now  con- 
cerned.  It  is  not  until  a  later  date  that  we  find 
<lt>tiQct  indications  of  the  mingling  of  lections 
«ith  Psalmody,  as  in  the  Hour^Otfices  of  the 
present  day. 

There  are  in  the  Eastern  Daily  Offices  no  leo- 
ti«>Ds  from  Scriptnre.  The  scheme  of  service 
ghtn  in  the  Apo!»tolical  Constitutions  (ii. 
o7-62)  contains  none,  and  even  to  this  day  the 
oniJDary  Greek  offices  are  entirely  devoid  of 
them.  In  the  morning  office  on  Sunday »  and 
Festivals  the  Gospel  is  read.  That  lections  from 
Scripture  were  in  use  in  the  province  or  district 
represented  at  the  council  of  Laodicca,  in  the 
f<»uith  centurv,  we  have  distinct  evidence  in  the 
oiQoQ  quoted  below,  though  ultimately  another 
$T»reiQ  prevailed  in  the  East  generally.  This 
if«t«ni  was  that  of  the  intermixture  of  Odes  with 
p*alnis;  and  Archdeacon  Freeman  regards  these 
»iei^  as  the  e<{uivalents  of  the  Western  lections, 
waieh,  with  their  long  i-esponsories,  came  to  be  in 
^t, ''a  long  and  elaborate  piece  of  music inter- 
Mpied  at  intervals  by  a  very  brief  recitative  out 
of  Holy  Scripture  "  (Divine  Service,  i.  70,  125, 
'^).  We  may  perhaps  regard  this  absence  of 
l«ftions  from  the  luistern  offices  as  an  indication 
^  their  connection  with  the  synagogue,  where 
Mfti««  appears  to  have  been  read  **  every  Sab- 
h..th  day"  only. 

The  council  of  I^aodicea,  about  A.D.  360,  en- 
j>iori  (c  17)  that  in  the  assemblies  for  worship 
(#wa{f4ri)  the  psalms  should  not  be  said  in  con- 
tiaaous  series,  but  that  between  each  psalm 
t^^re  should  be  a  lection  {aviyvwrts) ;  and  this 
t-oir  from  Canonical  Scripture  [Canonical 
^>yi&,  1.  279].  At  a  somewhat  later  date, 
Jt'hn  Caasian  tells  us  {De  Coenob.  Inst.  ii.  4) 
thxt  throughout  all  Egypt  the  custom  was  to 
4tri^  the  psalms  into  grou}xs  of  twelve;  after 
the  eating  of  each  twelve  there  followed  two 
If'lioni,  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament. 
Thti  rery  ancient  custom  is  observed  (he  says) 
the  more  religiously  in  all  the  monasteries  of 
t&at  district,  because  it  was  reputed  to  be  no  in- 
^(litioD  of  man,  but  to  have  been  brought  from 
^ten  by  an  angel.  The  third  council  of 
^'irthagf  (e.47)  forbade  anything  but  canonical 
^n^ftore  to  lie  read  in  churches.  St.  Augustine 
^  (KpUi,  ($4.  c  S)  sneaks  of  the  danger  of 


reading  in  the  church  other  writings  than  those 
contained  in  the  cannn  received  by  the  church. 
Isidore  of  Seville  {/fegtUa,  c.  7)  says  that  in  the 
office  the  lections  were  taken  generally  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  but  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  from  the  New  only. 

The  Rule  of  Caesarius  ad  3fofi^chos  (c.  20)  pre- 
scribes that  in  vigils  from  the  month  of  October 
to  Easter  there  should  be  two  Nocturns  and  three 
"  Missae  *'  [t.e.  lections,  whether  from  the  Bible 
or  from  Passions];  also  (c.  25)  that  on  every 
Sabbath,  every  Lord's  day,  and  every  Festival, 
there  should  be  twelve  psalms,  three  antiphons, 
and  three  lections ;  one  from  the  Prophets,  one 
from  the  Apostle,  and  a  third  from  the  Gospel. 
The  Rule  of  Aurelian  (Migne,  Patrol,  vol.  68, 
p.  304)  orders  in  the  nocturns  on  ordinary  days 
two  lections  of  the  Apostle  or  the  Prophets,  and 
Capitulum  in  Paschal  nocturns  three,  from  the 
Acts,  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  Gospels.  It  also 
(c.  14)  enjoins  that  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
lections  be  interrupted  and  proper  lections  sub- 
stituted, on  festivals. 

St.  Benedict^  Rule  (c.  9)  prescribes  that  in 
the  winter  half  of  the  year,  when  the  long  nights 
permitted  prolonged  nocturns,  after  the  Sitying 
of  six  psalms  and  the  abbat's  benediction,  while 
all  sat  on  benches  there  should  be  read  in  turns 
by  the  brothers  from  the  book  ou  the  lectern 
three  lection*,  with  a  responsory  at  the  end  of 
each,  the  last  re^iponsory  followed  by  a  Gloria. 
These  lections  are  to  be  not  only  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  but  also  from  the  exposi- 
tions of  Scripture  by  orthodox  doctors  and 
Catholic  Fathers  of  the  highest  repute  (nomina- 
tissimis).  After  these  three  lections  come  tlie 
remaining  six  psalms,  with  Alleluia;  then  the 
lection  of  the  Apostle  {i,e.  the  Capitulum)  said 
by  heart,  the  verse  and  the  Kyrie  Eleison.  Who 
are  to  be  reckoned  *'  nominatissimi  doctores  "  is 
matter  of  some  doubt ;  some  only  reckon  Am- 
brose, Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Gregory  to  belong 
to  this  class ;  others  add  such  writei*s  as  Basil, 
Hilary,  John  Chrysostom,  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
and  Bade.  See  the  note  on  c.  9  in  the  BeyiUa 
CommerUata  (Migne,  Patrol,  vol.  66,  p.  272). 

We  learn  from  the  Miracu'a  S.  Stephani  (ii. 
2 ;  in  Martene,  iv.  v.  2)  that  a  letter  of  bishop 
Severus  was  read  after  the  amonical  lections. 
And  it  appears  from  a  letter  of  Gregory  the 
Gre  it  (Epist.  x.  22)  that  in  some  cases  at'  least 
comments  of  distinguished  doctors  were  read  in 
his  time ;  for  he  disapproved  the  con  luct  of 
Mariuianus,  bishop  of  Ravenna,  who  had  ordered 
his  (Gregory's)  comments  on  the  Book  of  Job  to 
be  read  at  vigils ;  *•  bid  him,"  he  writes  to  John 
the  sub-dencon,  "  cause  comments  on  the  Psalms 
to  be  read  at  vigils,  as  being  especially  adapted 
to  promote  good  dis})ositions  among  the  seculai's ; 
for  while  1  am  yet  in  the  flesh,  I  will  not  have 
anything  which  I  may  chance  to  have  written 
published  at  once  to  all  men."  From  which  it 
appears  that  there  was  no  objection  to  the  read- 
ing of  comments  on  Scripture  in  the  offices — 
which,  indeed,  seems  to  hare  been  a  recognised 
practice— but  only  to  reading  comments  of  the 
then  living  pope. 

In  the  life  of  St.  Stephen  the  youngrer, 
A.D.  767  (Migne,  Patrol.  Ser.  Grmec.  vol.  fuO, 
p.  410),  we  read  that  the  saint  while  yet  a 
boy,  instead  of  sitting  down,  as  was  the  custom 
during  the  reading  of  the  lections,  stood  close  to 
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the  chancel  rails  and  lUtened  to  the  reader,  and 
so  learned  to  repeat  what  was  read,  whether  a 
niartjnlom,  or  a  life,  or  a  sermon  of  some  pious 
Father,  especially  St.  John  Chrysostom. 

The  council  of  Clovesho,  a.o.  747  (c.  15,  Had- 
dan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  367),  forbids  the  clergy  to 
siug  or  read  in  their  offices  anything  not  sanc- 
tioned by  common  usage;  that  is,  they  are  to 
u-e  only  what  is  sanctioned  by  Holy  Scripture 
ani  what  the  practice  of  the  Roman  church 
permits  (tantum  quod  ex  S.  Scripturarum 
auctoritate  descendit  et  quod  Romanae  Ecclesiae 
usus  permisit).  This  canon  shews  that  lections 
were  taken  not  only  from  Holy  Scripture,  but 
from  other  books  sanctioned  by  the  Roman 
church. 

In  the  lections  used  in  the  daily  office,  which 
were  not  wholly  scriptural,  many  defects  and 
errors  had  been  introduced  before  the  eighth 
century,  especially  in  the  Galilean  lectiouaries. 
This  led  Charlemagne,  in  a  Congtitutio  de  Emen- 
ditume  Librontm  et  O^ciorum  Hcclesiaaticorum 
of  the  year  788  (fieluxe,  Capitul,  L  203),  to 
make  the  following  prorision  for  their  amend- 
ment :  **  Whereas  we  have  found  many  of  the 
lections  compiled,  with  however  good  intent,  for 
use  in  the  nocturnal  office,  unfit  for  their  pur- 
pose, as  having  no  name  of  an  author  appended 
and  being  full  of  innumerable  blunders ;  we  do 
nut  allow  in  our  days  inharmonious  solecisms  to 
be  heard  in  divine  lections  in  the  sacred  offices, 
and  have  given  our  mind  to  bring  the  same  lec- 
tions into  a  better  way.  And  we  laid  the  per- 
fecting of  that  work  upon  Paul  the  deacon,  one 
of  our  household,  namely,  that  carefully  going 
through  the  sayings  of  the  Catholic  Fathers,  he 
might  (as  it  were)  gather  certain  flowers  out  of 
their  exquisite  meads,  and  weave  those  which  are 
moat  profitable  into  one  garland.  Who,  desiring 
to  yield  devoted  obedience  to  our  Highness,  afler 
reading  through  the  tracts  and  sermons  of  divers 
of  the  Catholic  Fathers  and  choosing  the  best,  has 
presented  to  us  in  two  volumes  a  aeries  of  lec- 
tions, cleared  of  errors,  suitable  for  each  festival 
throughout  the  circle  of  the  year.  Of  all  which 
pondering  the  text  with  our  sagacity,  we  sanction 
the  same  volumes  with  our  authority,  and  de- 
liver over  to  you,  religious  readei*s,  to  read  in 
the  churches  of  Christ." 

That  the  practice  of  reading  Acts  of  Martyrs 
on  their  festivals  had  begun  before  the  time  of 
St.  Augustine  is  evident  from  a  sermon  of  his  on 
St.  Stephen  {Serine  315,  c.  1),  in  which  he  lays 
sti'ess  on  the  fact  that  the  passion  of  the  first 
martyr  was  contained  in  a  canonical  book,  while 
acts  of  other  martyrs  to  be  recited  at  their  com- 
memorations could  scarcely  be  found  at  all. 
And  again  he  says  {Sermo  278,  c.  2),  ^  You 
heard  the  questions  of  the  persecutors  and  the 
answers  of  the  confessors  when  the  passion  of 
the  saints  was  read."  Nor  was  this  a  custom 
peculiar  to  Africa.  Various  old  monastic  rules 
(«.(/.  Aurelian  de  Ordine  PsalUndi^  Migne's  Patrol. 
torn.  H8,  p.  396)  prove  that  the  I'eading  of  lives  of 
the  sainti»  or  acts  of  martyrs  in  the  offices  was 
also  a  custom  of  the  Galilean  church.  A  lec- 
tionary  of  Luxeuil,  which  Martene  believed  to 
be  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  contains 
lections  from  the  acts  of  SS.  Juliana  and  Basilica. 
Avitus  of  Vienne  (f  523)  in  a  fragment  of  a 
homily  (/V.  vi. ;  Migne,  Patrol.  59,  p.  297)  men- 
tions that  the  passion  of  the  mai-tyrs  of  Agaune  I 
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was  read  *' according  to  custom  ";  and  Cacsariua 
of  Aries  {Senm  300  in  Augustine's  Worke^  t.  t. 
p.  2319,  Migne)  speaks  of  the  long  readings 
from  passions  (passiones  prolixae)  in  the  church. 
Gregory  of  Tours  {De  Gloria  Martjfrwny  i.  86) 
states  that  the  Passion  of  Polycai'p  was  publicly 
read. 

In  the  church  of  Lyons  it  seems  that  none  but 
Scripture  lessons  were  anciently  read,  even  on 
the  vigil  of  a  saint.  I'be  bishops  who  were  pre- 
sent at  the  Collatio  Episcoporum  before  king 
Gundebald  in  the  year  499  (OfAcherr,  Spiciltytun^ 
iii.  304  ff.  Paris,  1723),  unanimously  determined 
to  hold  vigil  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Justus^  who»e 
festival  happened  to  occur  at  that  time,  in  this 
office  we  find  that  the  lections  were  wholly  from 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ; 
no  acts  of  St.  Justus  were  read  even  in  the  vigil 
of  his  own  festival.  Hot  was  the  church  of 
Rome  by  any  means  ready  to  admit  Acts  of  Mar- 
tyrs into  the  public  offices.  The  Decretal  of 
Gelasius  1.  (Gratiani  Decret.  Dist.  xv.  c.  3,  §  17)* 
states  that  such  acts  are,  in  accordance  with 
ancient  custom,  not  read  in  the  Roman  church, 
out  of  caution,  for  in  many  cases  the  names  oi 
the  writers  are  unknown,  and  they  are  £ome- 
times  written  by  infidels  or  unskilful  persons  in 
a  manner  altogether  unworthy  of  the  subject. 
And  even  at  a  oompamtively  late  date  Acts  of 
Martyrs  seem  to  have  been  excluded  from  the 
offices  in  some  districts,  for  Martene  (iv.  v.  4) 
states  that  in  many  MS.  leitionaiies  of  the  Cis- 
tercian order  in  Maine,  about  five  hundred  years 
old  in  his  time  (jLe.  so  late  as  the  twelfth'  cen- 
tury), no  lections  ai'e  found,  but  pasaagea  of 
Scripture  and  homilies  of  the  Fathers. 

And  the  same  distrust  of  the  numeroXis  acts  of 
martyrs  which  were  current  in  the  church, 
appears  in  the  sixty-third  canon  of  the  TrulUn 
Council,  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century.  ^*  We 
decree,"  runs  the  canon,  *Uhat  Martyrologies 
falsely  composed  by  enemies  of  the  truth,  with 
the  view  of  dishonouring  the  martyrs  of  Christ, 
and  bringing  those  who  hear  them  into  unbelief, 
should  not  be  published  in  the  churches,  but 
delivered  to  the  fire ;  and  we  anathematize  tho»e 
who  receive  them  or  give  heed  to  them  as  true." 
In  the  same  spirit  pope  Hadi-ian  writes  {£puit, 
ad  Car.  Magn.) :  **  Lives  of  the  Fathers  not 
resting  on  authority  (sine  probabilibus  auctori- 
bus)  are  not  read  in  the  church.  Those  which 
bear  the  names  of  orthodox  wnters  are  both 
received  and  read.  For  the  canons  of  the  church 
sanction  the  reading  of  ^the  Passions  of  the  Mar- 
tyrs in  the  church  when  their  anniversaries  are 
celebrated." 

In  the  time  of  St.  Augustine,  if  not  earlier, 
the  practice  had  established  itself  of  assigning 
certain  lections  to  certain  days ;  these,  says  the 
saint  in  the  opening  of  his  expoeition  of  the  fint 
epistle  of  St.  John,  were  so  fixed  in  their  courses 
that  no  others  could  be  read.  To  the  same  efi^ect, 
the  first  PMansi's  second]  council  of  Braga  [circ 
▲.D.  563j,  decreed  (c.  2)  that  in  the  vigils  or 
"  missae "  ^  of  festivals,  all  [the  clergy  of  the 
province]  should  read  the  same  and  not  dilferent 
lections. 


*  The  copies  of  this  docttment  vaty  grsstly,  and  it  ta 
dimonlt  to  say  how  much  ts  fnterpcdated. 

b  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  thai  tUswonl 
UmiUil  to  aitarH>ffioea.    [Mibsa.] 
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It  does  Dot  appear  however,  eren  when  certain 
lectioitt  were  assigned  to  certain  dajs,  that  their 
extent  was  limited  in  the  same  exact  manner  as 
in  modern  Breriaries;  the  reader  continued  to 
read  the  passage  of  Scripture,  or  of  a  Father,  or  the 
PassioQ,  as  the  case  might  be,  until  the  chief  person 
in  the  dioir  signed  to  htm  to  stop.  A  common 
practice  in  monastic  churches  was  for  the  pre- 
siding brother  to  clap  his  hands ;  in  the  church  of 
St  Martin,  at  Tours,  he  .called  out  ^  iac  finem," 
words  which  Martene  (ir.  v.  6)  found  written  at 
the  end  of  the  lections  in  an  old  lectionary. 
Charles  the  Great,  when  he  was  present  at  the 
odice.  nied  to  stop  the  reader  by  some  kind  of 
coogh  or  grunt  (sono  gutturis);  and  in  a  church 
where  the  emperor  was  pi-esent  it  was  useless  to 
**get  up  "  a  portion  beforehand ;  every  one  in  the 
choir  had  to  be  prepared  to  read,  if  called  upon, 
aar  portion  of  the  lections  of  the  day  {Dc  EccL 
Ch^  Car,  Mag.^  quoted  by  Martene,  iv.  ▼. 
S).  In  the  Roman  church  it  was  an  ancient 
CQstora  for  the  deacons  to  sing  the  lirst  words  of 
Tt  aaUem  DtjnSne  at  the  end  of  lections  {OrdwM 
^osi.pp.  123  and  174).  It  was  not  uncommon 
for  the  end  of  the  lections  to  be  marked  before- 
band  ia  the  book  with  a  piece  of  wax,  such  as 
Martene  («.«.)  says  that  he  has  often  seen  in 
aadent  lectionaries  still  adhering  to  the  spot. 

As  to  the  extent  of  each  lection  it  is  ordered  in 
the  rale  of  Aurelian  that  three  or  fonr  p«gM  be 
read,  according  as  the  copy  used  was  written  in 
Isr^r  or  smaller  characters. 

The  practice  of  reading  a  certain  series  of 
passages  in  the  offices  baring  once  grown  up,  it 
was  natural  that  books  should  be  formed  contain- 
ing the  requisite  extracts.  This  took  place  in 
&ct  at  a  oomparativily  early  period.  Sidonius 
lp<^littaris  {EfAti.  It.  2)  mentions  among  the 
g«od  deeds  of  Claudtan  (f  470),  brother  of  Ma- 
Bertns  of  Vienne,  that  he  drew  up  a  lectionary : 

*  Hie  solemnibus  aaBids  paravlt 
Quae  quo  tempore  lecta  cooventrent.'' 

Genuidius  {De  Scriptt.  Eecl  c  79)  says  of 
Mnsaeos,  a  Galilean  writer  contemporary  with 
Cluadian,  that  he  extracted  from  Holy  Scripture 
The  lections  for  the  festivals  of  the  whole  year, 
vith  responsories  and  capitula  adapted  to  the 
lections  and  the  season. 

The  LAe-  P<mtijicalis  (c.  218,  p.  1055,  Migne) 
relates  of  pope  Zacharias  (f  752)  that  he  placed 
m  charge  of  the  armarius  or  librarian  of  St.  Peter's 
tharch  at  Rome  all  the  codices  belonging  to  his 
own  house,  which  are  read  throughout  the  year 
at  matins  (qui  in  rirculo  anni  leguntur  ud  matu- 
tinnm).  It  is,  however,  not  quite  clear  in  this 
e»s9  whether  the  books  in  question  were  lection- 
•net,  or  whether  they  were  not  rather  the  works 
^TDin  which  lections  were  taken.  The  work  de- 
Kribed  under  I  Nfff  RUCTION  (I.  862)  was  a  lec- 
tionary, though  of  limited  extent. 

I^ections  were  generally  said  not  by  persons  in 
B»jor  orders,  but  by  sub-deacons  or  persons  in 
minor  orders.  Gregory  the  Great  {fSpik.  iv.  44 ; 
App.  n.5,  p  Id.'H,  Migne)  laid  down  on  this  point 
that  the  saying  of  Psalms  and  other  lections  was  to 
W  performed  by  sub-deacons,  or,  in  case  of  neces- 
■itf,  bj  yet  lower  orders ;  n  decree  which  seems  to 
'lelttde  mere  laymen  from  this  office  altogether. 
To  the  same  efiect  the  second  [third]  council  of 
^a^  (c  45)  decreed  that  no  one  should  act  as 
or  reader  in  the  choir  without  regular 
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ordination  to  such  office  (non  liceat  in  pulpito 
psallere  aut  legere  nisi  qui  a  presbytero  [al. 
episcopo]  lectores  sunt  ordinati;  compare  Cone. 
Laod,  c  15).  The  second  Council  of  Nicaea  also 
(c.  14)  oensares  the  practice  of  young  persons, 
who  had  received  no  imposition  of  hands  from 
the  bishop,  reading  on  the  ambo,  whether  in 
monastic  or  other  churches.  The  first  [second] 
Council  of  Braga  (c  11)  ordered  that  readers 
should  not  perform  their  office  in  the  church  in 
their  secular  dress.     [Laitt,  II.  914.] 

Silence  was  proclaimed  before  a  lection. 
''What  trouble  is  there,"  says  St.  Ambrose 
{£n'irr,  m  P».  i.  (c.  9,  p.  741^  "  to  obtain 
silence  in  the  church  when  lections  are  read ! " 
And  it  was  usual  for  the  bishop  or  the  princ  pal 
person  present  in  choir  to  give  his  benediction 
and  sign  to  the  reader  to  begin.  The  reader 
coming  in  with  his  book,  says  Gregory  of  Tours 
{De  Mirac.  S.  Martini^  i.  5),  was  not  allowed  to 
begin  to  read  until  the  saint  [Ambrose]  gave  him 
permission  by  a  nod.  This,  however,  relates  to 
an  altar-lection. 

It  is  evident  from  several  passages  quoted 
above  that  the  lections  were  read  on  the  ambo  or 
pulpitum,  by  which  we  are  to  understand  in 
many  cases  not  merely  a  pulpit  or  lectern,  but 
the  whole  of  the  raised  stage  or  foot-pace  in  a 
church  on  which  the  choir  was  stationed.  The 
church  of  the  monastery  of  Bee  had,  in  Mar- 
tene*s  time  (IV.  v.  11^  at  the  top  of  the  steps  of 
the  ambo  a  pulpit  for  lections. 

For  the  congregation  to  tit  during  the  reading 
of  lections  was  regarded  in  early  times  as  a  con- 
cession to  infirmity ;  **  when  long  Passions  or 
other  lessons  are  read,"  says  Caesarius  of  Aries 
{Serm,  300,  «.«.),  ^  let  those  who  are  unable  to 
stand,  humbly  sit  in  silence,  and  with  attentive 
ears  listen  to  what  is  read."  Sitting  afterwards 
became  the  usual  posture.  St.  Benedict  in  his 
rule  (c.  9)  expressly  permitted  the  brothers  to 
sit  during  lections ;  and  at  a  later  period  (about 
1060)  Peter  Damian  {Upuac.  39)  speaks  of  sitting 
during  lections  as  a  universal  custom  of  his 
time. 

With  the  reading  of  lections  was  connected 
from  ancient  times  the  use  of  Responboiues  (see 
the  article). 

(Martene,  dd  RitibuM  Antiquis ;  Ghnncolas, 
Trait&^  de  tOffice  Divm  ;  Freeman,  Principles  of 
Divins  Service,  vol.  L)  [C] 

LECTIONARY.— I.  Proof e  of  early  Use^ 
Those  who  refer  the  use  of  a  formal  table  of 
stated  lessons  taken  from  Holy  Scripture  to  the 
Church  of  the  3rd  century  [Vol.  I.  p.  622]  can 
plead  in  favour  of  their  opinion  that,  before  the 
close  of  the  4th  century,  such  a  practice  was 
both  universal  and  regarded  as  already  ancient. 
Chrysostom  devotes  a  whole  homily  to  explain 
the  reason  why  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are 
publicly  read  throughout  the  festal  season  be- 
tween £a8ter-day  and  Whitsun-day,  and  else* 
where  states  that  the  rule  of  the  fiithers  (rcsr 
it»r4pup  b  v6fjMs)  directs  that  book  to  be  laid 
aside  after  Pentecost.  Even  such  a  purely  arbi* 
trary  arrangement  as  the  reading  of  the  book  of 
Genesis  in  Lent  had  become  so  inveterate  in  his 
time  (raOra  yj^  iiiuv  iufwywAff^  ffiiiitpo¥)y  that 
after  having  gone  through  the  first  part  of  that 
book  in  his  discourses  at  Constantinople  in  the 
Lent  of  A.D.  400,  he  defers  the  remainder  nntU 
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the  seasoD  came  round  ngam  the  following  year : 
the  otrering  up  of  Isaac  aluDe,  as  Augustine  tells 
us,  **  ideo  In  ordine  suo,  diebus  quadragesimae, 
non  recitatur/*  aa  being  reserved  for  the  services 
of  Holjr  Week.      Chrysostom   also  advises  his 
hear4*r8  to  read  at  home  during  the  week-^ays 
such  Saturday  and  Sunday  lessons  as  they  knew 
would  be  expounded  in  course  on  the  next  Lord's 
day,  and  Bingham  (AntiquUieSy  book  xlv.  eh.  iii. 
s.  3)  adds  to  these  well-known  passages  others  to  the 
same  purport  gathered  from  Origen,  Augustine* 
and  Ambrose,  vouching  for  the  custom  (demcre) 
of  reading  Job  and  Jonah  during  the  Holy  Week. 
Cyril   of  Jerusalem  also  (a.d.  348),  having  to 
speak  of  the  Ascension,  remai'ks  that    on  the 
previous  day,   being  a  Sunday  (r^  x^^'  ^M^P? 
Kara  r^v  KvpiaK^v)^  that  event  had  formed  the 
subject  of  the  appointed  lesson  {i¥  rp  <ruyd^«( 
r^s  r&¥  h.vayvva'tiATmv  ikKoKov$ias).     Since  in 
all  these  scattered  notices  we  meet  with  nothing 
to  contradict,  but  everything  to  correspond  with 
the  established  order  of  later  times,  Dean  Burgon 
is   fully  justiHed   in   his  conclusion   that,  **  al- 
though   there    happens    to    be  extant  neither 
Sf/naxarium  (i.  e.  Table  of  proper  lessons  of  the 
Greek  Church),  nor  Evanjelistariun  (i.  e.  Book 
containing  the  ecclesiastical  lections  m  extento)^ 
of  higher  antiquity  than  the  8th  century, — yet 
that  the  scheme  itself,  aa  exhibited    by  thora 
monuments — certainly  in  every  essential  parti- 
cular— is  older  than  any  known  Greek  manu- 
script which  contains  it  by  at  least  four,  in  fact 
by  full  five  hundred  fears'*  {Laat  Tweive  VerKs 
of  St  Mirky  p.  195).     Yet  even  the  oldest  Greek 
manuscripts  (for  to  the  Greek  calendar  of  lessons 
we  are  for  the  present  confining  ourselves)  bear 
distinct  traces  of  having  been  used  for  liturgical 
purposes.     Without  insisting  upon  more  doubt- 
ful instances,  it  is  thus  that  we  can  best  explain 
the  omission  of  the  confessedly  genuine  verses 
(Luke  xxii.  43,  44)  from  four  of  our  chief  uncial 
MSS.  (A,  B,  K,  T)  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries ; 
the  siicred  words  not  having  been  publicly  read 
in  their  proper  place,  but  after  Matth.  xxvi.  40, 
as  a  part  of  the  service  for  the  vigil  of  Good 
Friday,  where  they  occur  in  every  extant  lec- 
tionary,  and  even  in   one    cursive  copy  of  the 
Gospels  (Cod.  69),  which,  though  itself  as  late  as 
the  I4th  century,   in  known  to  follow   a   very 
ancient  text.    The  double  insertion  of  the  noble 
doxology,  Rom.  xvi.  25-27,  after  ch.  xiv.,  as  well 
as  in  its  proper  place  at  the  end  of  the  epistle, 
by  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  of  the  5th  century,  is 
hest  accounted  for  by  its  being  so  set  in  lection- 
aries  as  part  of  the  proper  lesson  for  the  Saturday 
before  Quinquagesima.     Codex  Bezae  (D),  again, 
of  about  the   5th    century,   prefix^    to   Luke 
xvi.  19  the   formula  clircv  5c  wal  ir4pay  wapa- 
/9oA^v,  which  is  the  litui^ical  introduction  to 
the  Gos}>el  for  the  5th  Sunday  of  St.  Luke.     An- 
other of  Cod.  D's  prefixes,  irol  c7ir«y  rois  fiadu" 
ralis  ainovj  John  xiv.  1,  is  alinost  identical  with 
that  in  the  English  Prayer  Book  for  St.  Philip 
and  St.  James's  Day.     Bui  the  strongest  case  of 
all  is  perhaps  Mark  xiv.  41,  where  afler  &ir«xe< 
is  read  in  Cod.  D  and  a  few  of  later  date  (e.g. 
Cod.  69),  the  senseless  interpolation  rh  rtXos  or 
TcAAf,  'Hhe  end,"  which  manifestly  came  into 
the  text  from  the  margin  of  ver.  42,  where  it 
indicates  in  the  usual  manner  the  close  of  the 
Qospel  for  the  third  day  of  the  carnival  week. 
Since  in  this  hut  case  the  patent  transcript  ural 
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error  is  met  with  also  in  the  Peithito  Srriac«  and 
in  some  forms  of  the  OUt  Latin  version,  which 
together  will  probably  carry  us  back  to  the  2nd 
century,  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  inference  ^*  that 
the  lessons  of  the  Eastern  church  were  settled 
at  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  date  of  the 
oldest  manuscript  of  the  Gospels  extant " 
(Burgon,  p.  226). 

II.    Greek    Liturgical    BookM.—The   earliest 
known    SynaranOj   or    tables    of  ecclesiastical 
lessons  throughout  the  year,  are  found  in  two 
copies  of  the  Gos^iels  now  at  Paris,  C  dd.  CypriuM 
(K)  and  Ctonpianut  (M).     These,  together  with 
fragments  of  MettologiOy  or  tables  of  saints' -day 
lessons,   annexed   to  them,  were   published    by 
Scholz  at  the  end  of  the  tirst  volume  of  his  Grevk 
Testament,  in  1830.     The  margins  of  both  these 
manuscripts,  and  of  their  contemporary.  Cod.  L, 
also  at  Paris,  all  three  being  of  the  8th  or  9th 
centuiy,  are  covered  with  liturgical  notes  either 
by  the  original  scribe  or  by  a  hand  of  the  same 
period,  which  indicate,  mostly  in  red  ink,  the 
beginnings    and    ends  of   the  lessons  (APXH, 
TEAOC),  the  days  on  which  they  are  to  be  used, 
and  often  the  initial  words  wherebv  they  are  to 
be  introduced.     After  this  date  quite  a  majority 
of  manuscripts  of  the  Gospels  proper  are  fur- 
nished with  marginal   notes  of  this  kind,  and 
very  many  with  syaodNvia  and  inenologia^  full  of 
crabbed  abbreviations  and  sometimes  added  in  a 
later  age.     Perhaps  no  known  evantjelistarimn, 
or  book  containing  the  ecclesiastical  lessons  in 
full,  like  those  £ngli:»h  church  lectionaries  which 
have  recently  come  into  use,   can  be  ascribed  . 
with  confidence  to  an  earlier  period  than  the 
9th  century.      A  fragment  at  St.  Petersburg, 
described  by  Tischendorf,  contains  bome  Arabic 
writing  decidedly  more  modern,  yet  datetl  a.d. 
lull.     A  noble  and  complete  copy  at  Parham 
(No.  18),  written  at  Ci.<scissa  in  Cappadocia,  bears 
the  date  of  a.d.  980,  and  Harl.  5598    in    the 
ritish   Museum  is  only  fifteen  years  later.      A 
few  others,   e,g.  Cod,  Nanian.  171,  in  the  Grand 
Ducal  Library  at  Venice,  and  Arundel  547  in  the 
British  Bluseum,  are  probably  anterior  to  the 
dated  copies  just  mentioned,  which,  however,  we 
are  safest  in  taking  as  the  groundwork  of  our 
conjectural  estimates  in  regard  to  others  which 
are  not  dated.     Evangel istaria  of  the  10th  and 
1 1th  centuries  are  almost  always  large  folios, 
written  (as  was  convenient  for  the  pur])ose  they 
were  intended  to  serve)  in  bold  characters  of  t  he 
uncial  form,  a  fashion  which  in  other  books  had 
almost  entirely  given   place  to  the  cursive  or 
running  hand.     Their  material  is  a  coarse  thick 
parchment,  quite  inferior  to  the  fine  vellum  em- 
ployed a  few  centuries  before,  though  the  leaves 
of  a  few,   such  as  Parham  18,  are   still   thin, 
white,  and  delicate.     The  lectionaries  are  almost 
always  written  with  two  columns  on  a  i>age, 
and  the  headings  and  initial  letters  are   ofteu 
illuminated  in  gold  and  colours.     Musical  tones, 
in   red   ink,  above  and   below   the  text,  mu$t 
have  been  designed  to  guide  the  reader's  voice. 
Uncial  codices  of  lessons  from  the  Gaspels  num- 
ber about  seventy,  those  of  the  Acts  and  Episitlcs 
are  less  than  ten  ;  but  indeed  copies  of  the  latter 
(commonly  called  the  Apottoios  or  Praxapostolos) 
of  any  age  scarcely  amount  to  eighty,  while  of 
those  of  the  Gospels  about  three  hundred  survive 
in  various  libraries,  public  and  private.     Some 
of  the  cursive  or  more  recent  lectiouuriea  lo-e 
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nmptnonsly  bound,  the  coven  being  adorned 

witb  enamel  and  silver  gilt  ornaments,  in  rare 

ca»«s  funning  single  figures  or  gTOU))a,  of  muvh 

artistic   merit.      Tables  of  the  Greek   church 

l€B«oDs  were  printed  at  Venice  in  1615-24  in 

tvo  roinmes  which  do  not  range  together  {Cam- 

b'-ilge  Urao.  Library^  ii.  288X  and  again,  at  the 

same  place,  in  1851.     The  following  lii»ts,  how- 

eTtr,  are  derived  from  manuscripts  which  in  the 

Tpkilojia  differ  widely  from  each  other.     While 

ibe  great  church  festivals  are  common  to  them 

ill,  different  generations  and  provinces,  and  even 

diocew*,  had   their   favourite    worthies   whose 

Demorj  they  specially  cherished ;  so   that  the 

character  of  the   roenology  (which  sometimes 

formed  a  considerable,  sometimes  but  a  small, 

portion  of  a  whole  lectionary)  will  help  to  direct 

OS  to  discover  the  district  in  which  the  volume 

itself  was  written.     The  lectionaries  we  have 

chieflj  used  for  our  present  purpose,  are,  in  the 

Gospels,   Arundel  547,  Parham  18,   Harl.  5598 

(all  described    above),    Christ's  College,   Cam* 

brid^  F.  1,  8.  of  the  11th  century ;  Hurney  22, 

in  the  British  Museum,  presenting  a  very  remark- 

ihle  text,  with  a  subscription  dated  a.d.  1319 ; 

Deaa  Gale*s  O.  iv.  22,  of  the  12th  century,  now  at 

Trinitj  College,  Cambridge ;  but  this  last  con- 

taios  the  fuU  lessons  from  Easter  to  Pentecost, 

*ith  those  of  the  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only 

(r«3/3aToiciipcaJcai)    for    the    rest  of   the  year. 

Wake  12,  of  the  11th  century,  at  Christ  Church, 

u  not  an  evangelistarium,  but  replete  with  notes. 

For  the  Apostolos  we  have  used  but  one  copy, 

QnfoTtuoately  imperfect,  the  week-day  lessons 

ot' which  are  unusually  full,  viz.  M8.  No.  iii.  24 

(of  about  the  12th  century)  in  the  library  of  the 

Baroness  Burdett-Coutts.    In  some  service-books 

viii  be  found  a  few  (in  B-C.  iii.  42  they  are 

nun]r)  levAns  taken  from  either  division  of  the 

^ew  Testament,  which  were  read  in  conaection 

with  the  liturgies  of  St.  Basil  and  Stj  Chrysostom. 

111.  The  G*  eek  Ecclesiastical  Ttanr-T^fi  Greek 

eharch  seasonably  begins  its  ecclesiastical  year 

vith  the  highest  of  our  festivals,  being  Easter 

Bar  {yi  ayia  koL  fitydKri  Kupuur^  rov  irio'xa), 

reckooing  the  seven  weeks  onward  from  Easter 

veek  (i^  Btaxtt^trifios)  and  I^w  Sunday  {iurrl' 

tieurxa)  to  Whitsun-day  (^  Kifptaidi  T^f  ireKrij- 

toerifS).    The  Gospels  from  St.  John  (except  a 

fev  proper  lessons)  and  the  Epistles  from  the 

Act.4  ran  on  successively  throughout  these  seven 

veeks,and  evidently  form  one  continuous  scheme 

for  erery  day  in  each  week.    Beyond  this  season, 

f'JTthe  rest  of  the  year,  the  Saturday  and  Sunday 

if«oQ8  stand  apart  horn  those  of  the  tive  or- 

diaary  week  days,  which   indeed  seem  to  have 

b(«n  ^elvcted  at  a  later  period  than  the  rest.   On 

the  morrow  of  the  Pent^ost   (^  iiravpioy  t^t 

'•»Ti|«otfr^f),   St.  John's   Gospel    having   been 

fzhan^fed,  that  of  St.  Matthew  be^^ins,  and  is 

Y^wl  f«>r  eleven  weeks  withoot  interruption,  the 

Siuyliy  after  Whitsuntide   not   being   kept   as 

Tiiaity  Sunday,  as  it  has  been  in  the  Western 

churrh  aoce  the  12th  century,. but  as  the  Greek 

All  Splints'  Day.     The  Greeks  commemorate  the 

CftOBcil  of  Nice  on  the  Sunday  before  Pentecost. 

^^  the  second  day  of  the  eleventh  week  after 

Whitsaa-day  St.  Mark's  Gospel  is  taken  up,  and 

tad  from  the  Monday  to    the  Friday  (iro^a- 

«'«»%)  inclusive,  for  seven  or  at  least  for  five 

vwka,  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  lessons  being 

itiU  darived  from  St.  Matthew.    .At  this  point 


comes  in  the  difficulty,  arising  from  the  yearly 
variation  of  Easter  Day  in  the  calendar,  which 
the  Western  church  provides  against  by  varying 
the  number  of  its  Sundays  after  Trinity.     By  the 
time   that  fifteen  Sundays   have   elapse'l   aftpr 
Pentecost,  the  Greek  civil  new  year  may  have 
begun  (Sept.  1)  and  with  it  the  new  inJiction, 
when  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  was  opened  (ipx^ 
rris  IvtiiKTov  rod  v4ov  Iroi/j,  Ijyouv  rov  tifxy- 
y9\t<rrod  AovirS,  Arundel  547,  Parham,  18).    The 
ecclesiastical  lessons  from  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark,  however,  from  the    7th  century  down- 
wards, would  seem  to  have  gone  on  until  after 
the  day  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  Sopt.  14 
(which  is  still  used  in  England  to  fix  our  autumnal 
Emlter  week),  by  way  of  doing  special  honour 
to  a  festival  recently  instituted.  (A coy  yiwdaKftv 
8ti  ApxcTai  6  AovKOLS  kvayiv^SKtoBcu  hiirh  rr^t 
irvpcaie^f  ficr^k  ry\¥  t^vaiv  r6rt  ykp  koI  t;  «Vi|- 
fifpla  yi¥trm  t  KoXurai  viov  tros,    *H  8ti  kwh 
r^s  Kr/  rov  cnirrnixfiplov  6  Aouxas    hfayt¥<&ir' 
fccTox,  Burney  22,  p.  191.)     From  whichsoever 
period   the  reading  of  St.  Luke  commenced,  it 
proceeded  without  any  break  fbr  eleven  weeks, 
and,  varied  with  the  lessons  from  St.  Mark  for 
the  five  middle  days  of  the  week,  for  five  or  at 
least  for  three  weeks  more,  when,  if  the  Easter 
of  the  new  year  was  early,  the  fast  of  Lent  would 
be  approaching.     After  reading  as  many  of  the 
lessons  from  St.  Luke  as  were  necessary,  that  for 
the  seventeenth  Sunday  of  St.  Matthew  (ch.  xv. 
21-28X  called  from  its  subject  the  Cana.tnUesSf 
was  always  resumed  (whether  it  had  been  read  in 
its  proper  place  or  not),  for  the  Sunday  preceding 
that  before  the  carnival  (irph  r^s  Airoicpcw),  our 
Septuagesima,  called  by  the   Greeks   the  Pro* 
digal,  from  the  subject  of  its  Gospel  (Luke  xv. 
11-32).     Then  follow  the  Sunday  of  the  carni- 
val (r^f  iiiroKp4(c),  our  Sexagesima,  and  that  of 
the  Cheese-eater  {rrjs  rvpo<piyov\  corresponding 
to  our  Quinquagesima.     Next  come  the  vigil  of 
the  fast  of  Lent,  its  six  Sundays  (the  last  being 
rw  fiaivf'.   Palm   Sunday),  and  the  very  full 
services  of   the  Holy  Week,   the  ecclesia.stical 
year  ending  of  course  on  Easter  Even.    Since  the 
whole  number  of  Sundays  thus  enumerated  (even 
when  the  Canofinitesa  is  reckoned  twice)  wnuld 
amount  to  but  fifty-three,  a  number  which  might 
easily  of  itself  be  insufficient  to  fill  up  the  inter- 
val between  two  consecutive  Easter  Days,  w« 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  menology  supplies 
lessons  for  the  Sundays  before  and  after  Chrirt- 
mas  and  Sept.  14,  i^nd  for  a  Sunday  after  Kpi- 
phany,  which  could  either  be  added  to  or  su'  4rti- 
tuted  for  the  ordinary  Gospels,  as  occasif  a  re- 
quired.   The  system  of  lessons  from  tk«  Acts 
aqd  Epistles  is  much  simpler  than  ths*    jf  the 
Gospels.     Except  between  Easter  and  Pro^ecost 
they  are  not  found  at  all  for  common  w-xk  day& 
except  in  a  very  few  lectionaries.     Th*    book  of 
Genesis,  it  will  be  remembered,  wa«  utl  on  such 
week  days  during  Lent. 

IV.  TabU  of  Gospels  and  Epistl;t  daUy  read 
inroughf*ut  the  Year  in  the  'J*  6^  Church, 

*B«  rov  Karii  'iMa'vmii'  (T  weekn  or  6  dundiys). 

Easter  Day  (r^  ayi^  ) 
rvpuum  y 


1.    l-« 


mat  ftrynAi)  /tupuucff  > John     L    1  •]  *?  Acts 

3rd Lnkezzlv.  11-M    ^  11.14-21 

4th John  L  36-12    •  11.33-40 


L  12-26 
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01.    LIS 

Acta  UL    1-8        1 

IL  I2-3a 

M 

11.22-36 

1U.»*33 

m 

111.  11-I6 

XX.19-31 

w 

▼.12-20 

1L    l-ll 

M 

in.  t»-40 

UL  I*- a 

m 

!▼.    1-10 

V.  17-34 

n 

Iv.  13-22 

▼.24-30 

m 

iv.  23-31 

▼  30-vl  2 

n 

▼.  1-1  r 

▼i.  14-27 

» 

▼.21-32 

48-^ 


▼i    1-T 


▼111.18^36 


fttb  day 

Stb  (irap«9Kcvn)  . . 

'AyTiwa<rxa,t  Of  Low) 
Sunday  ) 

and  day  of  2Dd  week 
sixi  •  •       •  •       •  • 

4th 

6th 

6th  (wapaOTttvff)  .  • 
lib  {vafifidT%f) 

KvptaKTrV*  ^^  3^   )Mark    xv.43-) 
after  Eiuter  )    «        xvi.  8   f     ** 

Sndday  ofSrd  week    John  iv.  46-54      „    vL  8-tII.  60 

Srd »  vL  27-33      »      ▼Ul.   6-17 

4th  (6th  day  of  Gale,  )  _« 

0.4.23)  i  " 

6th •  tL  40-44  YlU. 

6ih  {napaa»*v§ : 

4thinaale)        ..      ^  ▼!.  8S-36      »  ▼ilL40-4x.l6 
1th  (9afifiiT*f)       ..       »ZY.lT-zvi.l      »       Ix.  16-31 

*:s:?lf«^"}  -  '■ '-«  .  '«-»*^» 

Slid  day  of  4ih  week  »  ▼1.66-66  »  au   1-16 

Srd »  ▼tt.    1-lS  M  X.  21-33 

4th »  ▼11.14-30  M  ziY.    6-18 

6lh «  ▼ili.  12^20  M  X.  34-43 

6th  (vcpacnccvn)     ••  •  ▼IH.  21-30  „  Z.  44-zl.  10 

1th  ivafifii-nf)        ..  »  ▼iU.  31-42  «  zU.    1-11 

Kvptoic^  c',  or  4th  after  1 

Eaater  (o/'Mf  Sama-  S, 

riton  looman).  j 

Snd  day  of  6th  week      , 


3rd 
4th 

•th 


6ih  (iropovircvp)    ••      , 
Tth  (jrnfifiarm)  , 

KvfMuei  «^,  or  6th    ) 
after  Htrnttt  f  < 

Snd  day  of  6th  week 


!▼.    6-42 

▼III.  42-61 
▼UL  61-66 1 
▼L    6-14 

U.  36-z.  6 1 

Z.  17-28 
Z.  27-38 


iz.    1-38 
zL  47-64 


zL  16-30 

all.  12-lT 

xil.  26- 

xiii.  12 

ziU.  13-24 

Xlr.  aO-27 

(-»▼.  4,  B-C 

til.  M). 

z^.    6-lS 
>▼.  3i-tl 

ZTi.l»-34 


Z^IL    1-6 
lft-4f 
B-G 
34). 

Z^ilL  22-28 


(    m     Xvll.  ] 
(<  (28. 

(         Hi. : 


Srl M      zlL  16-36 

4th M      zii.  36-47 

For  the  Utorgy     Luke  zziv.  36-63  keUl  I  (or  »)-ia 
6th  (iropaffKnrg)       j        "(UGale).   J  ••       ***•!-• 
»th  (<ra^^a'Tv)         i  ,^- ._  fJ"".:  .*!t"*l.  L        xz.  7-12 


(    .,      ziv.  10-21     X 
UOuleomita  18-20).  r 


w      xz.  16-36 

(16-18;  28-^16, 

(      B-C  Hi.  34). 


Kv^i<uq^^',or6thaft«>rj  ^ 

'  r',,!^*'  *T^*'Jjohn  z^lL  1-13? 
Ttii    [.3 18  J  varcpwvi  * 

<r  Nucatf )  | 

Snd  day  of  7th  week  »  ziv.  27-xv.  7  AcU  zxL    8-14 

Srd „      xvi.   2-13      M     zxl.  36-32 

4th n      XvL  16-23      n  zzill.    l-ll 

6th m      xvi-  23^33      .    XXV.  13-16 


•th  (wmpaaic*w§)    »■ 

lib  ((rafifiar^) 

Kvpuupp  T^c  wtmf 
Kovnii,  «-p«M 
(Matins) 
For  *he  Liturgy 


XVIL  18-36^  XXvIll.  1 

xxU.  14  26      .    xxviU.  1-31 


\ 


XX.  19-aS 

▼ii.s7-viti.ia 


11.  1-11 


N.B. — John  vii.  53-vui.  11  is  not  included  in 
the  lesson  for  the  Pentecost,  but  is  Rp[ioiuted  in 
menologies  to  be  read  at  the  feasts  of  certain 
penitent  women  (p.  65). 

*Ek  rov  xarA  Mct^oZot. 

tod  day  of  ist  week  ) 
(t^  €naApio¥  riif  SMatth.xviiL  10-20  Eph.  ▼.  8-19 
««mi«o<rnit)        } 


1,33;) 
r,38;S 
7-30  J 


Ueb.  xi.SS 

.    XiL2 
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Srd  day  of  1st  week    Matth.  I^.36-^.I1 

4th ^        ▼.  20-36     (AtalB-CUL 

Mb K         ▼.31-41  24). 

6th  (ra^ci#xtvp)     ,',      .       vtL   6-18 
7th(v«AMTy)        ..      H        ▼.4S^6    Bom.  L  7-U 

Kvpuury  a.  All  Saints (  »       X.  32, 
(*<wv    «yM*r    v^<f<  37, 

fMr)  (  »    Xix.  37-30 

SDd  day  of  and  week  I**      ^,;  *J^  j>  Rom.  It  1-6 

Srd „  yU.  16-21  «IL  13. 17-17       ! 

4th „  ▼li.  21-23  »  fi.  26-r!i.4 

6lil „  ▼lit.  23-27  M      liL    4-1 

tth  (mapuntvg)    ..  «  Ix.  14-17  »      iii.  MS 

Ith  drmfifiar^)       ..  .  ▼!!.    1-8  »     iiL  1»-3| 

fivpujcfi  ff  .. 

2nd  day  of  Srd  week 

Sid 

4th 

6th 

6th  (vapa^mvp)    ,. 

7th  (vo/I^Afv) 

KvpMucg  y'  . . 

2nd  day  of  4th  week 

Srd    ..        ••        ,, 

4th 

6th 

6th  (r«pa0«flvg)    .. 
Tth  ijf^^r^) 

2nd  day  of  6th  week 
Srd    ■•        ••        •• 


I 

{ 


!▼.  18-23  » 

Ix.  36-x.  8  » 

X.    6-16  M 

X.  16-22  . 

X.  23-31  M 
X.  32-36;) 

XI.  I      f  " 

▼fl.a4-^lll.4  » 

▼L22,23  „ 

Xl.  a-i6  „ 

Xi.  16-20  » 
xl.  20-26 


il.  10-16 
Iv.    4-8 

Iv.  9-li 
iv.  13-17 
iv.  l(i-9i 

▼.  12-14 

liL2a-lv.3 

▼.    I-IO 

▼.  16-17 

▼.  17-61 

vii.  1 . . . . 


Xl.  37-30  f  (Hiat  B-C  UL 
Xli.    1-8    (     34). 
▼ili.  14-33    Bom.  ▼L  11-17 


4th 
6th 


tth  (vapatfwnrp)    •• 
Tth  d^mfifiirif) 

Kvpujc^t*  .. 
and  day  of  6th  week 
3rd    ••        ■•        •• 
4th 


1 


6Ch 


6fh  (npoinMvy) 
7th  i<rafifidr^)       .. 

Kvpt«je§  f^  .. 

Snd  day  of  7th  week 

3rd 

4th 

6th 

6th  (vopounmr^)    •• 
Tth  (frafifiarff)       .. 
Kvptotf^  ^ 
2nd  day  of  6th  week 

Srd 

4th 

6th 

6th  (wapauntvff)    .. 
Tth  Icrafifidr^) 

Kvpiouryif'   ..         •• 
2nd  day  of  6th  week 


sm 


▼ill.    6-lS 
zIL    6-13 
xil.  14-16;) 
22-3U) 

xil.  38-46 
xli.    46-   ) 
Xili.    3       S 
»     XilL    3-12 
K       Ix.    6-13 

»  ▼m.as-iz.i 

«  ziii.  10-23 
»  ziii.  'i4p^0 
K     zilL  31-36 

„     Zl{L36-4S 

M  ziiL  44-64 
»        Ix.  18-26 

n         ix.    1-8 

M  Xlll.  64-68 

H  Xlv.    1-13 
«  xlv.  36-X V.  11 
M       XV.  12-21 
H       XV.  26-81 

M  X.  3T-xi.  1 

M  Iz.  27-35 
«     xvi.    1-6 

n  xvi.     6-ia 

„  xvi.  20-34 

M  XVt  24-28 

n  XVli.  10-18 

M  XiL  30-37 

„     Xiv.  14-22 
„  rviiL    l-Il 
„zviii.  18-20 
..      ziz.  1, 


{: 


,      Vi.  18-23 
,vtl.l6-vliL3 

„    ▼UL    2-6 

«   ▼iiL    8-14 

K    ▼in.  33-37 

„      iz.    6-13 
.    vUL  14-21 

..  X.  l-l« 
„  ix.  13-16 
»  Ix.  17-28 
ix.  39-43 

ix.  33; 
X.  1»-17 

»     X.  15-xi.  2 
n      ix.    1-* 

M  zii.  6-14 

.  zi.   2-« 

..  xi-   T-12 

«  zL  13-36 

»  xL  16-34 

„  XL2&-3S 

„  xlL    1-3 

m     XV.    1-7 
„     xL  36-36 

M  XiL  14-31 

„  ziv.  1(>-18 

»  zv.    8-12 

»  zv.  13-16 

„  ZiiL    1-10 

1  Oor.  L  10-16 
Bom.  zv.  17-26 


J-20;) 

1.3;    > 
13-15) 


zv.  26-39 


13-15 

4th n  XX.     1-16  n    xvt.  17-26 

6th n  XX.  17-38  lOor.  IL  10-16 

6th  (irapa4r«<v]|)     ..    {"  ****  {Jljf/}  n  iL  16-4IL  8 

7th  ((ra^^dry)       ..      »  z  v.  33-36  Bom.  ziv.  6-6 

Kvpuuq^r   ..         ..       M  ziv.  22-34  1  Cor.    IiL  6-17 

2nd  day  of  10th  week     »  xxL  18-22  »     ilL  18-23 

Srd »  ZZL  23-37  »     iv.    6-8 

4th M  xxL  28-32  H      ▼.    6-13 

6th »  zxL  43-16  w     ▼L    1-6 

6th  Oropoaxcvp)    ..      »  zzlL  23-33  i^     fL    7-11 
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tth  4.7  or  ittb  week  i  lUttb.  xvfl.  a4->  ^       ^^  3^^ 

K*pt««9  t'  . .  . .  „  XTtL  14-23  1  Cor.  It.  9-16 
Snd<Uyof  llihweek  «  zxffl.  13-22  »  ▼l^^O-vll.T 
M »  Uiii.  23-28        »     Tii.    Y-lft 

** .-^riH-'iCHWiwai. 

•" \       U  or  15-28)     **> 

Kb  (*a^»ncc»n)  ..  ^-  ^J^^i^?^"^'}  „  «ull  vil.  86 
Ttta  i^mfifiinf)       ..      «     xlz.    3-12        «        L    »-8 

lapuucj  i«  ..       »   Z^ill.  23-35        „     Iz.    ^12 

'Ex  ToO  JcarA  Mapxor. 

Snddiy  of  12th  week    Murk    1.   9-16  ^^ii-SY-vllLS 

M .        L  16-22  »  TllL    4-T 

4di M        1.23-29  H  ix.  13-18 

»Lh «        L  29-35  n  3L    ^10 

Ml  (rflpotfuvg)    ..         «       11.18-22  »  X.  10-16 

Tlh  (tfo^^ATv)       ..  Ilkuli.xx.29-M  K  L  26-29 

K»pM«];  t/r            ..  ^    Xlx.  16-26  »  !▼.    1-11 

Sod  dij  of  13th  week  MArk  iiL    6-12  „  z.  14-23 

3nl „     UL  13-21  M  X.  Sl-xi.  3 

4Ui »      UL  20-27  »  Xl.    4-13 

ftOl „      iU.2»-i5  n  Xi.  13-23 

ftb  (npa^tfMVJ)    ..  M      !▼.    1-9  „  >*•  31-xU.  < 

7ai(niAUiY)  ]faUb.xxiLl5-2i  «  iL   6-9 

K>pi«cgiy              ..  M        zxt.  33-42  „    xvl.  13-24 

2Ddd«}' of  14th  week  Mark  f  v.  10-23  «   xlL  12-18 

SM „      Iv.  21-34  „    xU.  18-26 

4ih .     hr.  3S-C1  M  xUi.8-xiv.l 

fch N       ▼.    1-30  M  xlT.    1-12 

rUi  (nA9<i«Y)         Mstth.  xxUi.  1-12    lOor.  Iv.    1-6 

Kcpiacgtr             ..  «       XXit    2-14  2Gor.   1.21-11.4 

Sod  (ky  of  16th  week  Mirk  t.  24-34  1  Oor.  xlv.  26-3 J 

3rd I.      Tt    1-T  »     X)-^.  33-40 

«h »      ▼t    T-13  »      XV.  12^30 

M „      Tl.  39-16  „       XT.  2»-34 

llh(rapvMvg)    ..  „      tL  46-63  «      xv.  84-40 

}th(9«^^'vY)       Matth.  xxlT.    1-13  „     Iv.  17-v.  6 

I.^-./  ..     ,      «lt35^6{^^{^«^V^^^ 

*idd*jofl«hw«tk   {^'"vii.^'^'llCor.   xvl.  3-13 

W •     nt   6-16    2Cor.      1.    1-7 

Mk .     vfL  14^24        „  L 12-20 

>^ H     vIL  24-30        M        H.    4-16 

ttk(v^atfnvB)    ••         *•    ^'<U.    1-10        „     11.16-111.3 
^^Ur^n,)    {***^^'-J5::JI'}lOar.     x.  23-28 

Then  follow,  if  rend  in  this  plac^^ 
XiyMcj  et  ..  Utuih.  xxv.  l4->50    20or.  vi  i-io 

K.fi.— If  this  week  waa  required  before  the 
9«w  year  or  new  indiction  began,  some  of  the 
^'Moos  from  St.  Mark  which  follow  the  12th 
Saodar  of  St.  Lake  were  taken  for  thie  17th 
w«ek  so  far  as  needed,  and  after  them  (the 
£|*ut]es  for  the  week  being  2  Cor.  uL  4-12  ;  It. 
l-«;  11-18;  Y.  10-15;  15-21). 

M^'«V)  tC  Mstth.  xxv.  1-13    1  Oor.  xiv.  10-26 

"'•^^  {(tke  5«.S.Sli>}«Oor.vl.l»-vlLl 

^ISr'Ji? T^}  '-■^  *"•  *»-"  2  Oor.    vL  11-16 

** »lli23-lv.i  ^     Til.    1-11 

** «      !▼.    1-16  ,      vlt  10-16 

** m      Iv.  1^22  ,,     vlil..7-ll 

•>  (v^etfwwf)    .,  ,      iv.  22-30  „     Till.  i»-2l 

ftt(««^ty)       ..  ,      iv.  31-36  I  Oor.  XV.  39-46 

X.B.— If  the  I6th  or  17th  Saturdays  of  St. 
utthew  be  not  rewl  at  the  ead  of  the  old  year, 
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then  the  omitted  Epistles  are  used  when  St. 
Luke  commences,  afld  the  Epistle  for  each  suc- 
ceeding Saturday  and  Sunday  must  be  looked 
for,  out  of  its  place,  one  or  two  weeks  back. 
But  if  this  be  actually  the  ISth  Sunday  after 
Pentecost,  all  the  following  Epistles  will  be  given 
correctly. 

Kvptoicp  «'  of  the    ) 
new  jrear  (Aposto-   >  Luke  v.    I-II  3  0or.     Ix.   6-11 
los  m)  3 

2nd  day  of  2nd  week  „  1  v.  83-44  »  vlll.  20-lx.l 

Srd „  V.  12-16  M  Ix.    1-6 

4tb „  V.  33-39  »  Ix.  I2-X.  6 

6th „  Vi.  12-16  „  X.    4-li 

6ih  (irapa««MVD)    ..  «  Ti.  17-23  „  X.  13-18 

»ih(a«^rv)      ..        .       ▼."-2«{'^x*vi:3*' 

K^guucB-  fir  (Apoet  J  ^     ^  3j^^|S  Oor.  ^x[.  31 

2Dd  day  of  Srd  week  «     tL  24-30  »        xl.  6-9 

Srd .      Vi.  37-16  „         xl.  10-18 

4th .  Tl.  46-Til.  1  K        xil.  10-14 

6th M     vlL  17-30  M        xil.  14-19 

6th  (vapofncffvp)    ..  «     vi|.  31-36  „  Xil.  lO-xiil.  1 

1th  (irafifidrtf)     ...  «       v.  27-32  „  i-    8-U 

*7r*  ^   ^^**^}  •      vll.  11-16    OaL        !.  11-19 

Sad  dsj  of  4th  week      «  vll.  36-50  20or.  xUl.  2-7 

3id »  vlii.   1-3  „       xlii.  1-11 

4Ul vUi.  23-26  OtfL     1.18-11.6 

6th »  ix.    7-11  „         U.    6-16 

6th  (ropwriccvn)    ••      •  Ix.  13-16  „       11.20-111.7 

7th(vafipdry)       ...  vL   1-10  2  Cor.   111.  1»-18 

K«^<aaO  «*    (Apoet  J  ^     ^„     ^^^    ^^       ^^  ^^^^ 

Snd  day  of  6th  week      »  ix.  18-22  „  ill.  16-23 

Srd ix.  23-27  «  1U.28-1V.  5 

4th n  ix.  43-60  .  iv.    9-14 

5th ix.  49-66  „  iv.  lS-26 

6th  (vapainrtirg)   ..      »  x.    1-16  „  Iv.  2>Uv.  6 

7th(a««WT»)      ..     .     Vll.  l-lo{»^Cor^yf;^-J« 

K^  .'  (Apost.  I  ^     ^  ^^j    ^^j^      ^  j^^^g 

and  day  of  6th  weak      «  x.  22-24     .         v.  4-14 

3"> ,  xl.    1-0       „         V.  14-21 

<*h xl.  9-13     „        vi.  3-10 

»«h xl.  14-23  Epb.       1.    6-17 

6th  (««p«WK«vg)    ...  Xl.  2 1-26      .            1.  16-23 

7th  ((ra^0aTV)      ..      .  vUi.  16-21  2  Oor.  vlii.    1-6 

KvpMLicg  f'   (Apost.  C  .  vlil-aT-aS;*..  .      .,     .  ,. 

ry')                            \  38-39   }  "'I*'    **•    ^*® 

2nd  d«y  Of  7th  week      .  xl.  29-<i3     .      II.  18.4H.  5 

«rd „  xl.  34-41      „        HI.    ft-12 

4th xl.  41-46      .         Ui.  13-21 

^ {;  x'l:r"  }-    iv.»^i« 

9ih  (wapmm^vff)    ..      .      xll.    2-12      .         iv.  17-25 
7th  dnfipd'nf)       ..      .       ix.   1-6      2  Oor.   xl.    1-6 
K^  C  (Apost.  J  ^     ^^  ^^_^^    j.p^       y  ^^^ 

and  day  or  8th  week    {  «  ""ii?;"'}  »         ▼.18-26 

3"! »  Xii.  42-14      .  ▼.26-31 

4ih xil.  4*1-59      .  V.  28-vi.  6 

B<h xUi.    1-9        .  vl.    7-11 

6th  (Tapairmvv)    ..      .  xiU.  31-35      .  vi.  17-21 

7th  ((TttASa'fV)       ..      .  ix.  37-48  Qal.  I,    3-10 

KMjH«r)fV  (Aport.  I   ^        ^jj^    j.p^       ,^     ^^^ 

2nd  day  of  9th  week  .  xlv.  12-16  Phil.  L  S..« 
Srd xlv.  25-35. 

:il: ::  ::  ::  :  ."•  I:iic'^«'«• 
7th  (<ra/i^tfiY)      .,      »       ix.  67-62    OaL      iiL   6-lt 
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*  «0*"  *^    ^^P^'^Lukexll.  ift-ai    Epb.      ▼.    6-19 
Snd  day  of  iMb  w«ek     „    zvil.  20-45 
9  .  I   n    xvll.  26-37; 

«ua     •  •          .  •          • .  1^  26-30 

Bth n  xvlll.  31-34 

6th  (iropovKCVp)    .  •  n  ^X-  12-2S 

Tth  (ito^/Wty)        •  •  ••  *•  *•-'*    O**-  ^-  *^^-  ^ 

'^  «?T^  '    (^P«*-  I  „     xlll.  10-17    Eph.     Ti.  10-17 

2nd  day  of  llth  week  n  ^^^'  37-44 

3rd n  xix.  45-44 

4th »      3UC    1-8 

6th »  ".    »-l9 

6th  (irapatmvn)    ..  m       ZX.  19-26 

7Ul  (cro^aTY)        ..  n       XU.  32-40     OoL  1. 2-18 

KvsHtut^  la'  (ApoiU  *  ^  ^^  ,^24    2Qor.  U.14-m.  3 

r»i )  ) 

2n«i  day  of  I2tb  week  „  xx.  27-44 

Srd n  xxl-  12-19 

"" I  11;  20-24 

6th H     X3ci.  28-33 

•th  (wapwTitaro)    ••  {  "    xxH.  «  " 

tth  (<ra/i0a7v)       ..      »     xiU.  12-21    Epb.      1L 11-18 

Kv^turgifi:    (Apo^t.  ^   ^    xvil.  12-19    Coi       UL    i-U 

3nd  day  of  13th  week  Murk  vili.  1 1-21 

Srd »     viii.  22-26 

4th »     viil.  30-34 

6th M       Ix.  10-16 

6tb  (irapacTKcvf])    .  •       «        ix.  33-41 

7ih  (o-a/)^aTY^       . .     Cuke  xlv.  l-ll     Eph.     V.    1-8 

Kw^oitniy'    (Aport.)    ^    xvilL  18-27     Col.     Ui.  12-16 

2nddjyorilttaweek   Mark  ix.  42-x.  I  iTheas.  i.    6-10 
Srd »       X.   2-11        n      1. 2-11. 4 

4th „          X.  11-16  n  «•    4-« 

Bth n        X.  17-27  „  il.    9-U 

6tb  (rapaattrv^)    ,.  n         X.  24-32  »  li.  14-20 

7th  (o■o^/3aTv)       •  •  Luke  xvl.  10-15  Oul.  t    2-6 

_,  -     -  , » .  Y  (2  Tim.  I.    3-9 

Ki^puucQ  iT  (Apoat.)        xyU1.3B-4S<  (1  Tfm.  1. 15-lT, 

^)                          >  J  B-Clit.24). 

2nd  day  of  15th  week  Mark   x.  46-;2  1  TbtaiS.  Ui.  1-6 

3rd „        Xl.  11-33  „       Ui.  0-U 

4th m        Xl.  22-26  „ill.  ll-iy.6 

5lh „        Xl.  27-33  n     !▼.    »-" 

6th  (irop«<rir€vp)    ..  „       xil.    1-12  „   iv.  17-v.J 

7tb  (aafifidn)       . .  Luke  xvil.  ^10  CuL      U.   8-12 

"^^'"P  *«'  (A.pa*-l  „     xix.    1.10    1  Tim.  Ti.  11-16 

2nd  da;  of  16th  week  Mark  xll.  13-17  1  Iheii*.  v.  4-11 

3iti „      xll.  18-27          n      V.  11-15 

4th „      xll.  28-34           „       T.  15-23 

6th M      xil.  3K-44  2Theia.f.    1-6 

6Ui  (^wapavmtvg)    . .  n     xiil.    1-9            »    i.  11-ii.  5 

Tth  ivafifiirtf)      . .  Luke  xviii.  1*8      1  Tim.  ii.    1-7 

Sod  day  of  17th  week   Mark  xili.  9-13|^  '^***'**iil;  ^l" 

Srd M     xili.  14-23  h      iii-    S^ 

4th H     xlii.  24-31  «      iU.  10-18 

6th {   "     ^^[l^'    }lTlni.     L    1-6 

6th  («ap<urxcvg)    ..       n     xlv.    3-9  «        i*    8-14 

7  th  (cm^/Sa'Tv)      . .  [  ''"^*  l^{  J*"  }      „  ill.  l3-iv.  6 

N.B. — The  Gospel  for  the  Sunday  preceding 
that  which  the  Western  church  ctiUs  Septuage- 
•iina  is  Hlways  that  of  the  Canaanitess  (Matth. 
XV.  21-28),  which  would  sometimes  displace  one 
or  two  of  thoM  immediately  precevling,  as  in  the 
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case  of  our  Surnlay  next  before  Advent.  Two 
weeks*  lesjionn  from  the  Kpistles  are  also  kept  in 
reserve,  to  be  used  here  if  necessary.  They  are 
numbered  from  the  weeks  after  Pentecost,  as 
indeeil  are  all  the  Epistles  in  the  (J reek  leo- 
tionaries,  vix.^- 

Kvpuuc0Xr 9  Tim.  iU.  10-16 

(2) ITim.    ii.  5-16 

(3) n       liLl-13 

(4) n         iv.4-0 

(5) ,  It,  14-v.  10 

(s) «  v.  17-vi.2 

vafifUr^X*  ••         ..  n        Iv.  9-16 

KvptojcjiAc' STlm.     U.  1-10 

(2) ITim.    rl.  2-11 

(3) „     vi.  17-21 

(4) 2  Tim.    i.   R-U 

(5) ..     1.  It-U.  2 

(6) 11.22-26 

vafifidrffKr             ..         ..  „      li.  11-19 

The  day  before  Septoagesima  Sunday  is— 

«ira«p«w    (^/bn  V  Lake  XT.  1-10 
COi  nival)  ) 

aircNcp#«  {the  Pi-9-  }  „      XT.  11-32    1  Tbess.  ▼.  14-23 
digai)  ) 

2nd^jiyofCsmlval|j,„^  xl.  1-11    2  Tim.    Ml.  I-IO 

3rd xiv.  10-42  niii-14-lv.5 

4th n  xiv.  43,  XV.  1         „       W.    9  18 

5th «       XV.    1-15    Titos      f.    6-12 

7th  (,<rofifidr^)       "{^""^A-it!'^]'^'-    ^-  ^^^ 

i^\ramiral,    (MalUi,xxv.31  J    2(1  Cr.  vl.  i:i- 
oar  Sexsgi-sima)     )  **  (    20,  H-CiU.  2-4) 

2nd  day  of  the  week  \ 

?^!Sf***^T**'y'"J^f*??;i"'}Hcb.   Iv.    1-13 
{jvpo^yov  :  a         f     xxii.  7, 8,  39     3 

lighter  fast)  J 

^ {"5":  f"}"  '•'«-»••« 

401 dent. 

5«h {-"^;J;S"}-    ««'■»«-« 

6th  (wmpauncmfD    ..  deest. 

(  Rom.  xlv  19-23; 
7th  (<r<i^/3^Tv)      ..    Matth.  vi.  1-13  {    »       xvi.  25-37 

(  (p.  50) 

Kvpiojc]!  riji  rvpo4^-  ^ 

gvbinut)  J 

Genesis  was  read  on  the  five  middle  week- 
dflvs  of  I^ent  (p.  50).  The  special  lessons  from 
the  New  Testament  were— 

Hayvvxi-f    t^  iyias  ) 
ytirrtiof  (Vigil  offMatth.vli.  7-11. 
Lent)  9 

Tmi^  rtivT€tM¥  (Lent). 

<ra$pi'nfa  ..  Mark     11. 23-iii.  5  Heb.  i.    1-12 

Kvpuurif  a  ..John           1.44-52  „  xi.  24-40 

(ra^/3ar<ii  ^'  ..Mark          i.  35-44  »  lit.  13-14 

Kvpuucfi^'  ..       w            11*    1-13  m  i.  10-li.  3 

cro/i/SaTvy'  ..      »            il.  14-17  »  x.  32-3i« 

Kvptax^y'  ..       „      Viil.  34-ix.  1  «  iv.  14-T.  6 

infifidr^S*  ..       n          vli.  31-37  „  vi.    9-12 

Kvpccicg^  ..       M           ix.  17-31  M  vi.  13-20 

vafifiaj^ «'  . .       n          Viii.  27-:il  „  Ix.  2  '-28 

Kvpiofr^f'  ..        „               X.  33-46  »  Ix.  11-14 

Kvpicuc^  r'  Twv  ^Utv  (Palm  Sunday)— 

vpMt  (Matins)    Matth.  xxl.  1-11 ;  16-lT 
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ivjuaxg  ^  riff  ri^r  Atrifv  Mark  x.  4e-xl.  11 

„       For  the  Uiargy— John  xll.  1-18    Phil.  !▼.  4-» 

Ttie  services  of  th«    Holy  Week    (^   hrtia.  j\ 
fuyaXfi)  are  given  at  foil  length  in  nearlj  all 
tb€  lectionaries,  riat. — 
SaddAj     ..    Matins    ..    Matih.   xxi.  18-43 
Utargy  ■  •        m      axiv.   3-35 
arddaj     ,.    M«Untt    ..        «    xzU.  li^xxiv.  2 

liturgy..        «    xxiT.  36-xxvl.  a. 
4tb<Uy      ..    Vaiins    ..    John  xi.  47-63,  or  xii.  17-47 

Liturgy  . .     Hattb.  xxvi.  6-16 
ttbday      ..    Matina    ..    Luke  xxii.  1-36.  or  39 
liturgy  ..    Matth.  xxvi.  1-2') 
Ere— Goepel  oi  the  Ratb  (revriip)  John  xili.  3-10 
After  the  Bath    ..        ..      „     xili.  12-17; 
Matth.  xxTl.  21-38 ;  Lake  xxii.  43, 44  (p.  5h)  ; 
H       zxvi.  40-xxyll.  2  1  0»r.  xi.  23-32. 

At  this  season  were  read  the  twelve  Gospeb  of 
the  Holy  Passion  (rAy  kyiwy  va^My),  viz. — 


(7)  Matih.  xxvil.  33-64 

(8)  Luke  xxlil.  32-49 


(1)  John  xiii.  31-xvitL  1 

(2)  n     aviii.  1-28 

(3)  Matth.  xxvi.  S7-75 

(4)  John  xviii.  as-xix.  16 
{i)  Matth.  xxvii.  S-32 
(1)  Mark  xv.  16-32 

(lospeln   for  the  hours  of  the  vigil   of  Good 

Friday  (r^t  dylas  rapofioyiis) — 

(6)  Luke  zxli.  66-xxiU.49 
(9)  John  xix.  16-37 


(9)  John  xix.  26-37 

(10)  Mark  xv.  43-47 

(11)  John  xlx.  38-42 

(12)  M«tth.  xxvil.  62-66 


(7)  Ji>hn 

XX.    1-10 

C*)        n 

XX.  n-18 

(10)       » 

(n)    « 

XX.  19-31 

xxi.    1-U 

XXl.  15-25 

Hour  (1)   Matth.    zxvU. 

1-56 
(3)  Mark  xv.  1-41 

Good  Friday   (rp  dyi^  a-a^a<riccv^)    for  the 

liturgy — 

Matih.  xxvii.  1-08;  Lake  xxlH.  39-43;  Matth.  xxvii. 
39-54 ;  John  xix.  31-37 ;  Matth.  xxvll.  55-61. 
I  &>r.  i.  18-ii.  2. 

Easter  Even  (r^  dyli^  xaH  fitydKof  irafifidr^^ — 

MatiBn  (wp»t)  Matth.  xxvU.  62-66  ^  oJL'^ili!*13ll4 

Evranong  (itfWpm)     w     zxviil.   l-2a    Rom.  vi.  3-11 

To  these  lessons  from  the  New  Testament  for 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  year  from  Easter  Day  to 
Easter  Even  nearly  all  the  lectionaries  annex 
eleren  morning  (jrosiiels  of  the  Resurrection 
{rvayy4Kia  ayaffraaifih  iw$iyh.%  which  were 
iBwl  in  torn,  one  every  Sunday  at  matins,  viz. — 

0)  Mattli.  xxviii.  16-20 

(2)  Mark        xvl.    1-8 

(3)  «  xvi.  9-20 
W  Loka  xztv.  1-12 
(0  n  xxiv.  l»-35 
(e)      «  xxiv.  36-52 

V.  Syriac  Lectionaries. — ^A  valuable  erange- 
Itftariam,  written  in  a  peculiar  dialect  of  the 
Striae  langnai^e,  called  for  the  sake  of  distinc- 
tion the  Jeruaakm  Syriac^  was  first  used  by 
A  Her  in  the  Vatican  {MS.  Syr,  \  9),  and  haa  lately 
b^n  pubtiahed  in  full  by  Ck>ant  F.  Miniscatchi 
Erezzo  (Verona,  1861-64).  This  book  enables 
as  to  see  that  the  ordinary  lessons  of  the  Syriac 
chorch  at  the  period  that  it  bears  date  (a.D. 
I'l^JO).  and  prnl>ably  long  before,  were  identical 
»ith  thi>»e  of  the  Greel?  church  as  described 
•We.  In  f;ict  the  Jerusalem  Lectinnary  diHTers 
fr'»m  the  Greek  for  the  portions  which  it  con- 
t«)a»  little  more  than  the  various  Greek  copies 
do  from  each  other.  It  does  not  snpply  the 
eniioarv  week-day  lesaona  eicept  from  Euster  to 
Peotec<^t  and  those  of  the  Holy  Week :  the 
MeDoiflf^  abo,  as  might  have  been  expected 
(p.  51X  is  widely  different  in  the  two  churches. 
NMem  Syrian  manuscripts  nnd  editions,  how- 
ever (roch  as  that  published  by  Professor  Lee  in 
181G),  are  constructed  on  other  principles ;  and 


agree  with  the  Greek  only  on  the  occasion  of 
such  high  festivals  as  hardly  admitted  a  choice 
in  their  selection. 

VL  The  Coptic  l.ectionary. — For  the  Coptic, 
the  other  great  branch  of  ancient  Christianity  in 
the  East,  we  depend  for  the  present  mainly  on  a 
Coptic  and  Arabic  manuscript,  translated  by  Pre- 
bendary  Ma  Ian  in  his  Original  Documents  of  the 
Coptic  Church,  No.  IV.  (1874),  which  he  believes 
to  agree  very  well  with  what  is  known  else- 
where of  Il'CotmaniSf  the  volume  of  lessens  for 
the  whole  year.  It  contains  only  the  Sunday 
and  feast-day  Gospels  throughout  the  year,  with 
the  appropriate  versiclee  and  greetings  annexed 
to  each  at  full  length ;  although  we  have  the 
express  testimony  of  Cassiao  (Institut.  iii.  2)  for 
the  5th  century,  that  the  Egyptians  rend  both 
Epistle  and  Gospel  every  Saturday  as  well  as 
every  Sunday  in  their  public  sert'ices.  The  Sun- 
days are  arranged  according  to  the  months  of 
the  Coptic  ecclesiastical  year,  which  began 
August  29.  The  vigil  or  eve  was  always  re- 
garded as  the  commencement  of  each  day.  The 
manuscript  being  defective,  the  lessons  for  the 
first  three  Sundays,  and  some  few  others,  cannot 
be  given. 

Month  of  Tot  (Aug.  29-Sept.  27)— 

4th  Sunday— EvenKong  ..   Matth.  ix.  18-26 
M.irlns     .  •      M       XV.  21-28 
Liturgy    , .   Luke  vii.  36-50 

Month  of  Babeh  (Sept.  28-Oct.  27)— 

Ist  Sunday— Evonsong    Matth.   xiv.  15-21 
Maiins  deeilfcliunt. 

Liturgy      ..  Mark        il.    1-12? 

2nd  Sunday— Kvensong  . .  Matth.  xvii.  24-27 
Matins       ..  Mark     xvi.    2-5 
Liturgy      ..  Luke         v.    1-1 1 

8rd  Sunday— Evensong  ..  Mark  iv.  35-41 
Matina  ..  Luke  xxiv.  1-12 
Uturgy     . .  Matth.  {deut  fMum), 

4th  Sunday— Kvcnaoog  ..      »         xiv.  22-33? 
Matins       ..  John       xx.    I-I8 
Liturgy     ..Luke      vU.  11-22 

Month  of  Hator  (Oct.  28-Nov.  26)— 

1st  Suuday— K.VfnHong  . .  Mark       iv.  10-2ft 
M-itins        . .  Matth.  xxviii.  1-20 
Litti'fcy      ..  Luke      viii.   4-15 

2nd  Sunday — Kv<-nsong  . .      ^         xii.  22-31 
Matins       ..  Mark      xvi.    2-8 
Liturgy      ..  Matth.  xiiL   1-8 

Srd  Sunday — Rvensong  ..      „  xi.  25-30 

Matins       ..  Luke   xxiv.    1-12 
Liturgy      ,,      „        viii.    4-8 

4th  Sunday— EveuAing  ..  Matth.  xvii.  14-21 
Matins  ..  John  xx.  1-18 
Liturgy      . .  Mark        x.  17  31 

Month  of  Kihak  (Nov.  27-Dec.  26)— 


1st  Sundny — Kvensong 

..  Mark 

xiv.   8-9 

Matins 

•  •             M 

xii.  41-44 

TJturgy 

..  Luke 

1.    1-2S 

2nd  Sunday— Kvensong 

••        n 

vii.  36-50 

Matins 

••        » 

xi.  19-28 

Liturgy 

•  •        ♦» 

i.  26-38 

Srd  Sunday— Kv»  nsong 

..  Mark 

i.  29-34 

Matins 

..  Matth. 

XV.  21-31 

Liturgy 

..  Luke 

I.  39-56 

4th  Sunday— Kvfnsong 

•  •            H 

Viii.    1-3 

Matins 

..  Mark 

iii.  28-36 

Liturgy 

..  Lnke 

1.67-80 

Month  of  Tubeh  (Dec.  27-Jan.  25) 

_ 

lat  Sunday — Evensong 

..  Luke 

iv.  40-44 

Miitliis 

•  •        n 

iv.  31-37 

Liturgy 

..  Matth. 

11.19-33 
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Slid  SaadAT— KvetiMOg  ..      »  xW.  23-^^  or 

M  irk  Tf.  46-ft4  (Hial  M<.) 
Matins       ..  Mark       ill.    7-12 
Llmrgy      ..  Luke       zl.  9T-36 

Srd  SaiidB7-»GTeii!<«ng  ..  Jolm        ▼■   1-18 
Matins        ..      „  UL    1-21 

Liturgy      ..      »  Ui.  22-M 

4tb  Sunday— Kveiiaong  ..      »  ▼.  31-IT 

MtkCliu        ..      »  ¥1. 47-M 

Litufgy      ..      M  i3c.    lr"38 

Month  of  Amshir  (Jan.  26-Feb.  24>— 

Isl  Sunday— Krefwoof  ..  John  tI.  lft>21 

Matins  ..      n  na.5l-i» 

Liturgy  ..      „  ▼1.22-38 

and  Sunday— Evrasting  ..      „  W.  48-64 

Matina  ..      »  iU.  17-21 

Llmrgy  ..     «  ▼<•   ^^^ 

Sid  Sunday— £vensong  •  •      w        ▼•  S^^l*  2 

Matinrf        ..      .  zll.  44-80 

Liturgy     ,.      n  ▼<•  27-4« 

(to  another  oopy  ▼.  27-46) 

4«h  Sunday— EvciMoc«  ..  Luke     zvii.   l-io 

(in  another  oupy  tu  ver.  19) 

Matins       . .  John         ▼.  27-39 

Liturgy     ..      M        3dz.    I-IO 

The  four  days  which  follow  this  Sunday  com- 
pose the  fast  of  Jonah. 

Sod  day  of  week  ..    MaUiia  ..  Matth.  ▼!!.   6-12 

Liturgy  •.        M  zii.  38-39 

Srdday     ..       •.    Matio*  ..  Luke  ziii.   6-9 

Liturgy  ..        „  zi.  29-36 

4th  day      ..        ..    Matins  ..  Matth.  zi.  25-30 

Liturgy  . .        „      zv.  32-zvi.  4 

6th  day  (rusiOTer  )  Matins  ..  Mark  vili.  I0.21 

of  Joiiah)              5  Liturgy  . .  John  11. 12-26 

Ortat  Sunday  qftkejint  gathering  in  <tf  Crop§-^ 
Evensong     . .    Mark       zi.  22-26 
Matins         . .    Luke     zzl.  34-^ 
Liturgy        ..     Matth.       v1.    1-4 

Jbr  oHfJ^ftk  Sundaf  of  the  Month  in  Oufint  tim 

MonUu  0/  tk4  Ttar^ 

Evensong     . .    Matth.  ziv.  16-21 

Matins         ..    Mark       vi.  35-44 

Liturgy       ..    Luke       Iz.  12-lT 

Gospel  lessons  for  the  seventh  month,  Bar- 
mahat  (Feb.  25-March  26),  and  the  eighth 
month,  Barmudeh  (March  27-April  25)  are  not 
given,  inasmuch  as  the  proper  lessons  for  the 
holy  season,  from  the  beginning  of  Lent  to  Pen- 
tecost, here  intervene  and  extend  to  the  second 
Sunday  of  the  ninth  month,  fiaahansh. 

The  Holy  Fast— 

lat  Sunday— Kvensong  ..  Matth.  vl.  84-^1. 12 ' 
MaUns        ..      „  vll.  22-29 

Liturgy      ..      M  ^'  18-33 

(2nd,  3rd,  and  -tth  Sunday  wanting.  Hiai  MS.) 
6th  Sunday— Evensong  ..  Luke  zvill.   1-8 
Matins       ..  Matth.  zzlv.  3-^ 

(in  another  aipy  Luke  zvili.  6-14) 
Liturgy      ..  John         v.    1-18 
6th  Sunday— Evensong  . .  Luke     ziii.  22-36 
Matins       ..  Matth.  zziil.  1-39 

(In  anuthpr  oopy  Matth.  zz.  17-28) 
Liturgy      . .  John  Iz.  1-39 

fiatuxday  of  Laxarus— 

Mdtins.    Luke  zvilL  31-43  (la  anotlMr 

copy  Mark  z.  46-62) 
Uturgy.  Juhn  zl.  1-46 
Tth  Sunday  of  Hosannaa  (Palm  Sunday>* 

Evensong  ..  Jotm      zil.    1>11 

Matins       ..  Luke     zlz.    1-10 

Liturgy    (1)  Matth.    zzl.  1-1 T 

(2)  Mark       zl.    1-11 

C3)  Luke     zlz.  29-48 

(4)  John       zil.  12-19 


Great  Thursday  of  the  Covenant  of  th^  Ilaain-* 
G'apel      ..    Jiihn     ziii.    1-17 
Liturgy    . .  Matth.  zzvl.  20-29 
[QooA  Friday  }•«!«  n«i  service  noted] 
Saturday  of  Ltgnta  (Ea-ti-r  Even)  - 

MAtins      ..  Matth.  zzvii.  62-66 
Liuirgy    ..      H      zzvllL   1-26 
Feast  of  (he  Gtorioua  Reearredioa  - 

Matins     ..  Mark       zvi.   »-6 
Liturgy    ..  John         zz.    1-18 
Feast  ef  Terms,  or  of  the  Fifty  Days— 
lit  Sunday —Evensong  ..  Luke     v.    1-11 
Matltu       ..  John  zzi.    1-14 
Liturgy      . .      a      zz.  24-31 
Snd  Sunday— Kveosong  ..      »      vl.  16-23 
MaUns       ..      ^       ^1.2^-34 
Liturgy      ..      M       vi.  36-46 
Sid  Sunday— Evi-nsong  .  •     »      vti.  30-  ? 
MaUns        ..      «     viii.  21-30 
Liturgy      ..      „     viii.  3i)-60 
4th  Sunday— Evensong  ..      „       vl.  64-69 
Matins        ..      „     viii.  61-A6 
Liturgy      . .      w     zit.  3  >-50 
6th  Sunday— Even-^ng  ..      ^     ziv.  21-26 
Matins       ..      „      zv.   4-8 
Liturgy      ..      „      zv.    9-16 
Ascension  Day— Evensong    Lake  iz.  51-62 
Mktins        . .  Mark  zvl.  ia-20 
Liturgy      . .  Luke  zzlv.  36-63 
•tb  SoBday— Evennong  ..  Mark  zil.  26-40 
(in  another  oopy  John  ziv.    1-7) 
Matins       ..      M     xlV'   8-20 
Liturgy      ..      M     3cvl>  23^33 
Yth  Sunday  (IVntecokt)— 

Evensong  ..      »      vii.  37-44 
Matins       ..      „    ziv.  26-zv.  4 
Liturgy      ..       „    zv.  26-zvi.  IS 

Month  of  Bashansh  (April  26-May  25)— 

Srd  Sunday— Evensong   . .  Mattli.  zzil.  34-40 

Liturgy      . .  Luke  z.  25-28 

4th  Sunday- Evensong  ..  Matth.  zii.    l-« 

Matins       . .  Juhn  zz.  1- 

Liturgy      ..  Luke  Iv.    l-is 

Month  of  Bawaneh  (May  26-JuQe  24)— 

1st  Sunday— EvfDiiong  . .  Matth.  zvil.  1-13 
Matins  ..  ^  zzviii.  i  -20 
Liturgy      ..  Luke       zl.   1-13 

Snd  Sunday- Evensong  ..      „  Iv.  38-41 

Matins       ..  Mark     zvi.  3-6 
Liturgy      . .  Luke         v.  17-20 

8rd  Sood^— Eveuwng  ..  Matth.  vii.  7-13 
Matins  ..  Luke  zzlv.  l-ia 
Lituigy      . .  Maith.    zil.  23-34 

4th  Sunday— EveMong  ..     „  v.  27-48 

Matins       ..  John      zz.   1-18 
liturgy      . .  Luke       vi.  27-;iO 
Month  of  Abib  (June  25-July  24)— 

1st  Snnlsy— Evensong  ..  Luke       iz.   1-0 
Matina        ..  Matth.  zzvill.? -30 
Liturgj      ..  Luke        x.    1-20 

9nd  Sunday— Evensong  ..      »        zvi.   l-io 
Mstins       ..  Mark     zvi.   3-6 
Lituigy      ..  M4ith.  zvill.  1-ti 

Srd  Sunday— Evensong  ..  Luke  ziv.  7-19 
Matins  ,.  M  zzlv.  I-12 
Liturgy      ,.      „  Iz.  lO-lT 

4th Sunday— Evensong  ..  „  vii.  l-io 
Mittins  ..  John  zz.  1-lS 
Liturgy     ..      M  xi-   1-46 

Month  of  Mesre  (July  25-Aag.  23)— 

1st  Sunday— Evensong  ..  Mark  vl.  4S-60 
Matins  ..  Matth.  zzviii  J -30 
Liturgy     ..  Luke      zz.  •-t* 

and  Sunday -Evensong  ..  Luke  xvfU.   O-iT 
Matins       ..  M'iHc     jvi.    3-6 
Liturgy     ..  Luke        v. 
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-Eremong  ..  Luke 

ZI.1T-M 

Matiim       ..      n 

uiv.  i>ia 

lirariy     ..  Mark 

iU.S3-«4 

— ETHuong  ..  Lake 

XTii.  2IMI7 

MAtins       ..  John 

XX,    1-18 

Liturgy      ..  Mark 
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Short  or  iBtcrealury  mooth  Niasi  (Aug.  24-28, 
with  a  tixth  day  in  Iflap  year)— 

Sunder— EvcMoog  . .  Luke  zzl.  13-^ 
MatiDs  ..  Mark  xUL82-3T 
Lftnrgy     ..  Matth.  zxIt.  S-n36 

For  a  fifth  Sanday  in  any  of  the  six  aammer 
BoDths  two  seta  are  given,  to  be  naed  aa  re- 
quired—  » 

Eff«Bwng  ,.  Maftth.  xIy.  Ifi-ai  ..  Luke  xir.  16-24 
MulBs  ..  Mark  tI.  3S-M  ..  Matth.  xtI.  fr-11 
Uiorgy    ..Lake     Ix.  l»-n  . .  Mark     vili.  13-31 

YIL  The  Natkmal  Uctkmafies  of  ike  Ecutem 
OwMt  eomjMrwl—  This  Coptic  table  of  Sunday 
Gospels  throaghont  the  year  is  far  ruder  and 
Imb  satisfactory  in  erery  way  than  that  of  the 


Bonday  before  Chilitaias 
Qirbtinaa  Sre  .. 


O 
Matth. 
Lake 


Greek  church,  to  which,  at  first  sight,  it  bean 
a  little  resemblance.  On  closer  inspection  it 
may  be  obeerved  that  the  Gospels  for  the  early 
morning  senrice,  several  of  which  recur  three  or 
four  times  over,  are  of^«n  identical  with  the 
Gospels  of  the  Resurrection  used  periodically 
by  the  Greeks  at  the  ;»ame  hour  (p.  57).  The 
Copts  also  agree  with  the  Greeks  in  reading  St. 
John's  Gospel  alinost  exclusively  between  Easter 
and  Pentecost,  while  the  appointed  Gospels  for 
the  Holy  Week  (including  the  preceding  Satur- 
day), aa  also  for  Ascension  Day,  accord  to  a 
degree  which  cannot  be  aocidentat.  The  same 
may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  services  of.  the 
great  unmovable  season  of  Christmas,  which  we 
here  subjoin.  The  Jerusalem  Svriac  lessons  are 
the  same  as  the  Greek.  We  infer,  on  the  whole, 
from  these  partial  resemblances  in  the  midst  of 
general  diversity,  that  the  lessons  for  the  chief 
festivals,  being  in  substance  the  same  in  all  the 
lectiouaries,  were  settled  at  an  earlier  date  than 
those  for  ordinary  occasions. 


Cfariitmasnsj  ..  Matth. 

Dec  26    rtr  lift  (nriw^tv  tm  ^foriffow 

{Commiimiim  «f  tk$  MoOier  iif  (MC)      . 
Satordar  «pft  tmv   ^mrw  {FeoMt  ^ 


Sanday  nk  twv  i^ 

TIgltorthe«co4<u'Mi 
^    '     '  ^Eptpbuaj)— Matins 

lituigy 


Mark 
Luke 
Mark 


L   l-4i 
ii.    1-20 


iL    l-U 
U.lS-23 
Ml.   1-^ 

L  1-6 
ttl.    1-18 

1.  1-6 
ill.  13-17 


Ooimo. 


.  ■ 


•  a 
«  • 


Evenpong 

Matin* 

iJtorgjr 

£T«UIM>Dg 

Matlna 
Liturgy 


Matth. 

f* 
Lake 

«• 
John 
Matth. 


1. 

L 
li. 
Hi. 

t 
11. 


Eve  of  the  Olortous  Baptism— 

J'.vemoDg    .«    Matth.  iv. 

Matlua        ..    John  iii. 

Liturgy       ..    Luke  ilL 
Qlorioa*  Baptism  ■ 

EvMMUQg     ..    Matth.  iU. 

Matins         ..    Mark  1. 

Liturgy       ••    John  L 


1-lT 
18-35 

1-30 
33-38 
14-17 

1-12 


32-^ 
1-18 

1~IS 

l-ll 

18-34 


Thus  the  Coptic  Christians  agree  with  the 
Greeks  in  commemorating  the  Lord's  baptism 
Ml}r  00  Jan.  6,  and  not  the  visit  of  the  Magi, 
viueh  was  principally  regarded  in  the  Western 
diorch  [EpiPUAsr].  Yet  the  Gospels  relating 
to  the  Uptism  (Matth.  iii.  13-17,  Luke  iii.  23) 
•{*p«sr  in  the   old  lectionary  of  the  Galilean 


Febul    rtosnUtion 


church,  which  had  early  and  close  communion 
with  the  East  (p.  60);  and  Luke  iii.  15-23  is 
still  the  English  second  lesson  for  the  morning 
service. 

A  comparison  of  the  lessons  for  the  other  fes- 
tivals pertaining  to  our  Lord  suggests  the  same 
conclusions  as  those  for  the  Christmas  season. 


GasBK. 

.  Gome. 

tai  the  Temple 

Lake    IL      23^0    .. 

Evensong    ..    Luke        11.16-20 

' 

MaUns                     „            IL  46-62 

LHnrycy        ..        «           IL  21-30 

Ion-Matins 

»           Ix.  20^86    *.'. 

EYfnsonv     ..        ,,          Ix.  28-36 

or 

Mark       ix.  2-0      .. 

Matins        , .    Matth.  xvll.   l^ 

Liturgy 

Maith.  XTIL    1-0      .. 

Liturgy       ..    Mark       Ix.   3-13 

Ii  ooBtnst  with  these  resemblanoes  it  is  well 
to  note  that  in  the  services  for  the  7th  Oenturv 
^irtl,  that  of  the  Elevation  of  the  Cross,  which 
^  sQch  influence  on  the  later  forms  of  the 


Bondaj  before  the  Elevation 
Sept.  14^EleTatknxir  the  Oross 
StoRdaj  after  the  lOevatioik 
tadij  after  the  Elevatloa  • . 


GasBK. 

GaL 

vi.  11-18 

John 

Hi. 

13-17 

I  Cor. 

L  18-24 

Juhn 

Xix. 

6-36 

IGor. 

L 

26-20 

Joba 

viii. 

21-30 

GaL 

ii. 

16-20 

Mark  vUL  S4-ix.  1 

Greek  lectiouaries  (p.  52),  there  is  but  a  single 
passage  in  common  between  the  two  nations,  and 
that  one  (John  viii.  28--30)  too  obvious  to  be  over- 
looked  by  either. 

Ooma 


Sept  14.-  Evensnng  John  vltL  38-43 
Matins         „       xiL  36- 
Lltorgy        «         x.32>- 


h  the  Jeraaalem  Syriac,  John.  zi.  53  precedes 
ek.  lii.  ^-^  M  the  Gospel  for  Sept.  14. 

VIU.  LeditMoriet  of  the  Western  Cimrch.'— 
The  tables  of  lessons  we  have  hitherto  examined 
l»ve  little  in  common  with  the  Epistles  and 
^^kIs  of  the  English  church,  and  were  evi- 
iestlj  eoBstructed  on  a  different  principle.  The 
^MNB  of  Adventy  which  is  purely  a  Western 


institution,  being  regarded  as  a  prelude  to  the 
high  festival  of  Christmas,  has  appropriately 
opened  the  ecclesiastical  year  through  western 
Christendom,  at  least  from  the  7th  century 
downwards.  The  yearly  changes  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  variation  of  the  Easter  season 
were  henceforward  made  by  fixing  the  proper 
positions  for  Advent  and  Septuagesima  Sundayoi 


^62 


LECTIONABT 


LECTIONART 


as  in  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  Western 
lectionaries,  however,  while  they  aj^ree  with 
each  other  in  their  general  character  and  ar- 
rangementf,  present  considerable  differences  in 
detail,  which  well  deserve  the  student's  at- 
tention. Although  the  O'tnea  or  Lectionary 
ascribed  to  St.  Jerome  by  its  editor  Pamelius 
(Liturgioa^  Colon.  157 IX  And  by  otheni  [£pi8TLe], 
may  not  safely  be  regarded  as  a  work  of  the  4th 
century,  and  is  probably  three  or  four  centnrieii 
later,  yet  as  regards  the  Epistles  and  GotipeU  it 
corres}K>nd8  closely  with  the  Roman  service- 
book,  whose  selection,  having  been  long  familiar 
to  Ent^lishmen  through  the  Um  of  Sarum  (circa 
A.D.  1078^  was  wisely  retained  in  all  important 
particulars  by  those  who  compiled  the  two 
Prayer  Books  of  Edward  Vlth's  reign.  Besides 
the  Cornea^  and  widely  departing  from  it,  exist 
lectionnries  of  the  Galilean  and  Spani.ih  churches, 
the  former  rendered  accessible  by  the  labours  of 
Cardinal  Bona  {De  rebus  Hturgu-ia^  Paris,  1672), 
of  Thomasius  (Liber  Sacrameniorwn,  Rome, 
168QX  and  of  Mabillon  (De  liUrgia  Qollicann, 
Paris,  1685,  &c.)  [Gospeui].  There  cnn  be  little 
doubt  that  the  peculiar  features  of  the  Gallican 
service-book  were  derived  from  that  clojce  inter- 
course which  subsisted  between  the  churches  of 
Asia  and  of  Southern  Gaul,  commencing  with 
the  mission  of  Pothinus  in  the  middle  of  the  2nd 
century.  Its  variations  from  the  Roman  standitrd 
attracted  the  notice  of  our  St.  Augustine  at  the 
end  of  the  6th  century  (Bede,  Hist.  Eccl.  i.  27), 
and  held  their  ground  for  nearly  two  centuries 
later,  when  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  gradually 
brought  in  the  Roman  missal.  The  Spanish 
or  Mczarabic  liturgy  seems  originally  to  have 
been   the  same  as  the  Gallican,  but  in  course 


of  time  considerable  divergences  arose  between 
them.  It  had  not  to  vield  to  the  RoniaD  l^e 
before  the  end  of  the  llth  century,  aDd  iti 
memory  was  long  cherished  by  reason  of  the 
proud  national  feeling  of  the  Spanish  clergy  aod 
people  (Palmer,  Origines  l.itugicae^  sect,  x.)  In 
this  Mozarabic  Use  from  Easter  to  Pentecost,  in 
the  Gallican  during  Easter  week,  and  in  the 
Comes  on  the  octave  of  Pentecost,  the  ApocHiy}ise, 
which  we  have  not  yet  met  with,  is  read  ta  a 
kind  of  thii*d  lesson,  and  before  the  Epistle. 
Again,  in  Greek  lectionaries,  portions  Utken  from 
the  Old  Testament  are  of  rare  occurrence,  a^  in 
Christ's  Cpllege  Evangelistarium,  where  paisaj^ea 
from  the  Septuagint  version  (Isa.  iii.  9-1 -H;  lii. 
13-liv.  1;  Jer.  xi.  18-xii.  15;  Zech.  xi.  lO-U) 
are  included  in  the  servicea  for  the  Holy  Week. 
In  the  Latin  books,  however,  they  are  fuund  to  a 
far  greater  extent,  nor  oueht  any  argument  for 
a  more  modem  date  be  drawn  from  their  pre- 
sence in  the  Comes.  St.  Ambrose  expressly 
testifies  that  in  his  time  the  book  of  Jonah  was 
read  in  the  Holy  Week,  and  the  first  chapter  of 
that  prophet  is  found  in  the  Gallican  nn<i  the 
Spanish,  as  well  as  in  the  Comes^  as  part  of  the 
course  for  Enster  Even.  The  book  of  Job.  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not  met  with  there,  although  the 
language  of  Jerome  as  well  as  of  Ambrose  might 
lead  us  to  expect  it  (Bingham,  Anilpnties^  book 
xiv.  ch.  iii.  3).  Reserving  for  a  separate  article 
[Prophets]  much  further  notice  of  the  lessons 
from  the  Old  Testament  (which  were  chiefly 
taken  from  Genesis,  the  Proverbs,  and  Isaiah), 
we  subjoin  the  table  of  Western  Epistles  and 
Gospels  for  the  Sundays  and  greater  feasts 
throughout  the  year,  according  to  the  three  most 
ancient  authorities. 


IX.  Table  of  Western  Lessons  throughout  t'le  Tear. 

OOHIS.  Galucam. 


MOZAEABIC. 


let  Sunday  in  Advent 
2nd      »  •        •• 

Srd       «  w       •• 

4tli       w  I*        •/ 

Christmas  Eve  . . 


Cbrlttmas  Day 
Sundiiy  after  CbH^tmaa 
Clrcunicl»ion    ••        .« 
Sunday  after  CIrcnmcialon 
Kpiphany         ••        •• 


•  •       •  • 


Octave  of  Epiphany   (and  Suiday  ) 
within  the  UcUve)  > 

1st  Sunday  alter  Octave  of  Epiphany 

Sad        m  a  H         •• 

Srd       n  •  »       •  • 

4th       ■  ••  w       «• 


Feast  of  Purification   .. 


•  •       •  * 


6lh  Sunday  after  Octa\'e  of  Epiphany 


Rom. 

xiii.  11-14 

.  • 

Rom. 

XV.  14-29 

Mutth. 

xxi.    1-9 

• . 

Luke 

ill.    1-18 

Rom. 

XV.    4-13 

.  • 

Rom. 

Xiii.    l-« 

Luke 

xxi.  26-33 

•  • 

Matih. 

xi.    2-1$ 

ICor. 

iv.     1-6 

.  • 

Rum. 

xi  25- '6 

Mnrth. 

xi.  a-io 

•  • 

MHtth. 

xxi.    1-lT 

Phil. 

Iv.    4-7 

•  • 

1  Cor. 

XV.  »-31 

Julin. 

i.  l»-26 

•  • 

Hark 

xiL  3i-xill.  33 

Horn. 

1.     1-6 

.  • 

f[MuiUu       i.  IR-ai.) 
\           Sarum  Usel    f 

John 

i.  1-15 

■  • 

Heb. 

i.    1-12 

H«>bw 

L     1-13 

•  • 

Heb. 

1.    1-12 

Jbn 

1.    1-14 

Luke 

iL    1-19 

•  • 

Luke 

U.    6-20 

Gal. 

Iv.     1-7 

•  • 

a  • 

1 

•                 ■  • 

!<uke 

li.  33 

•  « 

•  • 

, 

•                 •  • 

(ial. 

m.  21-39 

lOor. 

X.  14-81 

•  • 

Phil, 

m,  1-6 

Luke 

li.  21 

Luke 

li.  31-46 

.  • 

Luke 

it.  31-iO 

• 

»                  •  • 

Eph. 
>Iaith. 

i.    3-14 

. . 

Hob. 

VL  13-vil.  9 

Ix.    2^6 

•  • 

John 

L    1-lT 

Isal.  Ix. 

(for  Knistle) 

•  • 

lB.ii. 

Ix.    1-16 

•  • 

iMlL 

Ix.    1-19 

MatOi. 

II.    1-12 

•  • 

Tit. 
Matth. 

L  11-H.  7 
lU.  13-n 

•  • 

Gal. 

111.  27-iv.  T 

Luke 

111.23 

•  • 

Matth. 

tt. 

John 

IL    1-11 

J(»hn 

i.  29-S4 

Rora. 

Zll.    1-6 

lOon 

i.    6-31 

•  • 

Rnm. 

I.    1-17 

Luke 

11.  41-62 

Luke 

iv.  16-23 

•  • 

Ltike 

11.  42-62 

R"m. 

Xii.    6-16 

iCor. 

X.     1-13 

•  • 

K«-ni. 

vi.  12-18 

.roim 

II.     1-11 

Maitb.  xxli.  36-xxiil.  la 

T^nke 

iv.  14-22 

R<>m. 

Xii.  16-21 

R(tm. 

vl.  19-23 

Matth. 

vHI.     1-13 

Luke 

XL  29-41 

(Ruin.      zlil.    1^10?     ) 
I         [xHl.  l-ft.Sarum]j" 

Rom. 

Vli.  14-39 

M.ttth. 

vlil.  2.1-27 

Lnke 

Xll.  10-31 

(  M..1, 

4 

ill.     1-4  ('or) 

(Mai. 

liL    1-1 ; 

Epl^tit) 

s 

m.    1-16 

Luke 

li.  22^'t2 

•  • 

Luke 

li.  23-10 

Col. 

la.  12-17 

•  • 

Rom. 

vill.    3-11 

(  Mat  lb. 
\[  ..  xtli. 

.\i.  26-30? 
2'-3u,>aram 

:} 

Luke  xU.  64-xm.  IT 

LECnONABT 


Oomi. 


LECnONABT  963 

Galuoav.  Xozaxabio. 


Sf urabna  SaudftT 3  0or.    zl.  l9-xli.  9  .. 

Lake      viil.    4-lA  .. 
QafauuacMlmA  Simdaj        ••       ••       1  Cor.       xilL    1-13 

liolu    XvHl  31-43 

DtaOifenmi iJoel         IL  13-19  (for) 

\                    EpiaUe)  f 

Katth.      Ti.  16-21  .. 
lil9imdajiiiQiiidn«ilii»..                 SGbr.        vL    l-io 

^^^                             Matth.       !▼.    l-ll  .. 
iDd     .                 ,            ....       iTba*.    iv.    1-7 

Matth.     XT.  31-38  .. 

3nl      .                 IB             «.        ••       Eph.          Y.    1-9  .• 

Lake        zi.  14-38  .. 
4A      .                 «             ••        ••       G«L        tt.  33-T.  1 

John         vi.    1-14  .. 

Itk      -                 «            ••       ••       Heb.         Iz.  11-16  .. 

John       TUi.  4»^9  .. 

OlHPhhnBiim          ••       ••       ••       PhiL      '    ii.    5-ll  •• 

Mark        zl.    1-10?  .. 
Matth.  ZZYI.  l-zzTlL  81 

Qnrt  Week,  and  day ImL  1.    fr-U 

Zecfa.        zL  13-13  .. 
-  John       zii.    l.te. 

»         Srtdaj f  Jer.  zL18  andWlod.  ) 

1             11.  I3,te.  f 
Mark    zIt.    l,  Ac. 

n         4«hd0 leal.     IzU.  11,  Jto. 

lill.    1,  te.  .. 
Lake  zzU.    l,  tc 

InObenaDomhiS iGor.       zL  17^33  .. 

John      zUi.    1-38?  .. 


lOir. 

L  10-17 

" 

Loke 

ziT.  36-35 

lOor. 

11.  10-iU.  8 

Lake 

ZT.  11--38 

1  Cor.  zIL  27-zlU.  8 

Lake 

zvi.    1-18 

Jamee 

Matth. 

L  18-31 
iv.    1-11 

SOor. 

▼L    3-10 

•  •    3  Cur. 

▼.  2(>-yl.  10 

John 

W.    fi-43 

Jamec 

ii.  14-33 

John 

Iz.     1-38 

iPeu 

L    1-13 

John 

zi.    1-82 

3  Pet. 

L     1-11 

John 

▼IL    3-34 

1  John 

i    1-7 

John 

Z.    1-18 

ReK 

zl.    8<.34 

...  Gal. 

i.    1-13 

John 

ZU.    1-34 

..    John 

Zi.  8&-Z1L  13 

(Good  Friday)  .. 


Cntt  Sdteft  (Ettter  Evan). 


(Hoi.  tL  1.  Ac 

X  zil.  2,  lEO. 

John  zviil.  1-ziz.  87 


} 


DUL      Iz.  ao-ff7 

Jer.      zirlll.  11-33 

zlz.    7-lS 
Ui.    I-3S    .. 

•  • 


Matth.' *zzvl'  3-8    .. 

laai.    liLl8-l»Ll3    .. 
Jer.  zi.  18-30;  zii.  7-8 
TiiL    4-11    .. 


1  John       fl.  13-17 
M«kth.  ZZTl.    3-18 


lOor. 
Lake 


zi.  30-84 
zzil.    7-63 


Oen.  L  T.  ZZII4  Ez. 
zii.  ziv.;  BarochfU.; 
BKk.lil.;   Iaal.lT.: 
J<MMh  L;  Dent. zzzL 
zzzii.:Dan.1ii.;  Pi. 
zm.;  CuLUL;  Matth. 

ZZYtii. 


Oen.  TlL  10-vili.  31 ; 
zziL  1-19  }zzvil.  1-40; 
Ez.  zii.  1-80;  ziiLl»- 
ztT4  ZT.;  Ekek.  zzzvil. 
1-14;   Ini.  i.  iii.  It.; 
Jonah  i. ;  Rom.  rL  8- 
13;  Mfttih.  zztUL 


laal.  UL  13-liii.  13 
PniT.  iii.  24-36 
1  Oor.  ▼.  6-vI.  11 
Matth.  zzTii.  1-84 
John  zlz.  81-86 
Gen.  L  v.  zzii. ;   Ez. 

zlL    4;    I«aL    IL; 

Ewk.  zxzTii  i  Hab. 

L ;  Jonah  1. ;  Dan.  iii^ 
Bom.  Ti.  1-11;  Matth. 

ZZTili. 


I^ickaCEMtarBiy) 


4ibdi7hi 
M^         • 

SUibalh 

Oc(m«fEMlcrDij 
kd  Handy  after 

Ma.  . 


»•       •• 


•• 


lOor. 

T.   7,8 

lOor. 

zv. 

Mark 

ztL    l-ll 

Liike 

ZZiT.     1-13 

AtU 

ii.  14-38 

Apoo. 

1.  tt.    1-7 

Lake 

zzlv.  13-88 

A4Sti 

U.  14-40 

MaTfczv.47-ZTi.il 

Acta 

ziil.  38-38 

Apoc 

IL    8-17 

Loke 

ZZiT.  88-48 

AcU 

L  18-38 

Acta 

ZiU.  1^38 

Acta 

ZT.    1-13 

John 

ZZl.     1-14 

ICor. 

ZT.  47-68 

John 

zl.    1-48 

Acta 

▼ilL  36-40 

Apoc 

Ziv.    l.,7 

John 

zz.  11-18 

Acu 

Ui.    1-19 

John 

zz.    1-9 

iPrt. 

lit.  18-33 

Apoc 

ziz.    8-16 

Matth.  zzTlU.  18-30 

aST 

▼.  17-11 

John 

zz.  11^18 

iFet. 

ii.    1-10 

Apoc 
iCor. 

zzi.    1-8 

John 

zz.    1-10 

ZY.  8L-48 

John 

zzi.    1-14 

John 

V.    4-10 

ICor. 

ZT.  13-38 

John 

zz.  19-41 

John 

zz.  19-31 

IFM. 

iL  31-38 

•  •         •  •  ' 

John 

Z.  13  (11)-18 

•  •         •• 

IVH. 

IL  11-19 

•  •        •• 

John 

ztL  10-33 

•  •         •• 

Jcmei 

I.  17-31 

Luke 

ZTl.  83-81 

•  • 

John 

ZtL    8-18 

•  •        •• 

••        ••        ••       James  L  33-37 

John  ztL  33-30 

• Jamei  t.  10-80 

Lake  zl.    6-18 

Eph.  iT.    7-13 

John  zviL    1-20 

Ikj Acta  I.    1-11 

Mark  zi4.  14r-30 


CHftOT.  AVr.— TOL.  IL 


..    AoU        ztL  19-30    .. 
..    Mark       TiL  Sl-87    .. 


Apoc 
Acta 

John 
Apoc 

Acu 

Mark 

Apoc 

Acu 

Lake 

Apoc 

Acta 

Lake 

Apoc 

AcU 

Lake 

Apoc 

AcU 

John 

Apoc 

Acu 

John 

Apoc 

AcU 

John 

Apoc 

Acu 

John 

Apoc 

Acts 

John 

Apoc 

AcU 

Lake 

Apoc 

Acu 

Mark 


1.    1-8 
tt.  14-39 

ZZ.     1-18 

U.     1-7 

'  i.  15-38 

ZTi.    9-30 

U.    8-11 

ii.  43-A7 

ZZiv.  13-35 

ii.  .3-17 

Ui.     1-0 

ZZiT.  36-18 

U.  18-30 

iU.  13-39 

ZZiT.  46*53 

Ui.    1-6 

iU.  19-38 

zzi.    1-14 
IU.  14-33 

TiU.  20-40 

zzi.  15-19 
T.    1-13 

zJtt.  26-39 

ZZ.  19-31 

UI.    1-0 

Ui.    5-13 

T     1-18 

ZiT.     1-7 
iT.  13-38 
iT.  45-64 

Ziz.  11-10 

It.  33-31 

Ttti.  40-lz.  3 

ZzU.    1-5 
T.  13-33 
fl.  13-38 


r,a 


•  • 


..    Ada  1. 1-11  {  Eph.  It. 

..      1-13;  John  zUl.  33- 

35 :  ziT.  1-14 ;  Lake 

zziT.40-oa 


Apoc       It. 
Ada  i.    1-11 

John      zTl. 

62 


964 

Sondiyifter 

yignof 


LBCTIONABY 


XJflCTIONABT 


•• 


Day  of  PoBtecsofl 

Octare  of  Rmteeoat 

Sad  Sondaj  aflor 
8rd       „ 

4th  • 

6th  . 

•th  » 

Tth  « 


ObMBB. 

1  Prt.       iv.  (T>-U 
John  XT.  a6-zvt4 

Om.  i.  zxH. ;  Eczr. ; 
Dent  zxzi. ;  laaL  tr. ; 
Jer.Ui.;  Pn.  xlil. 
Acts  jdbL;  John  zhr. 
11.    l-ll 
XlT.  33-31 


Oalucah. 

Acts  xTlli.  n-zlx.  12. 
John     XTiL    i-M    . 


John 

Apoc 
AeU 
John 
1  J<rfui 


It.    1-10 
T.  2»-43F 
Ul.    l>lft 
Iv.    8-ai 


Joel 
Adtf 
John 
Gal. 


U. 

11. 
sir. 


81-^2 

1-21 

8-14 


XTl.  24-3T 


MOKASABia 

ApOO.  Til.     ».19 

Aci«  xlT.     7-1 C 

Mark  fx.  lS-» 

Hum.  xL  16-29 

Acu  xlx.     IS 

John  iiL    1-18 

Apoc.  xxli.    •-1Y 

Acta  IL     l-ai 

John  xtT.  ls-37 

Eph.  1.  16-fL  10 

Luke  xix.    1-I6 


Lake  xrt.  l  or  1»^1 


1  John 

Lake 

iPek. 

Luka 

Rom. 

Luke 

1  Pet 

Luka 

Bom. 

Mafiih. 


111. 

XlT. 

T. 

XT. 

TilL 
tL 
UL 

T. 

tL 

T. 


13-18 

18-SM 

8-11 

1-10 

18-23 

88-42 

8-18 

1-11 

S-ll 

ao-34 


•  • 


lOcnr. 

Matth. 

»Cor. 

Matth. 

Oal. 

Matih. 

PhU. 

Matth. 

lOor. 

Matth. 

IGor. 


zlT.  M-M 

It.  18-2i 

111.  4-iT.  6 

Till.  23-27 

111.  iS-28 

XiL  30-fiO 

U.     6-18 

Till.  28-lx.  8 

lii.  Ifr-lT.  5 

zlll.     ».23 

L  18-iL  8 

xiiL  84-83 


For  the  rest  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  we  can 
use  onlj  the  Oomes,  whcee  lessons  are  here 
almoet  identical  with  those  of  oar  Book  of  Com^ 
mon  Prayer^  only  that  thej  are  sometimes  rather 
shorter. 


8tb  Sundaj  aOer  Psnteooot .. 

Bom. 

Tl.  18-33 

Mark 

TlU.    1-8 

8th 

• 

W 

•• 

Bom. 
Mattb. 

Till.    1»-1T 

tU.  18-21 

10th 

n 

w 

•  • 

lOor. 
Luke 

X.    8-13 
XTl.     1-8 

11th 

M 

•• 

•  • 

lOor. 
Lake 

Xll.    8-11 
Xlx.  41-47 

12th 

f» 

N 

•  • 

lOor. 

Luke 

XT.     1-10 
XvlU.    8-U 

13th 

f» 

I* 

■  • 

3  Cor. 
Mark 

Ul.    4-0 
tU.  81-37 

14th 

n 

f» 

•  • 

QaL 
Luke 

iU.  18-22 
X.  39-37 

16th 

n 

M 

•• 

OaL 
Luke 

T.  18-24 
XTil.  11.-18 

18th 

• 

m 

•  • 

Gal. 
Matth. 

T.  26-? 
Tl.  3#-S3 

17th 

m 

m 

•  • 

£ph. 
Loke 

111.  13-21 
Til.  11-16 

18lh 

n 

I* 

»■ 

£|di. 
Lnke 

It.     1-8 
XlT.    1-11 

18th 

» 

M 

•  • 

lOur. 

Matth. 

1.    4^ 
nil.  94-46 

aoth 

» 

• 

•  • 

Eph. 
Matth. 

It.  2»-38 
iX.     1-8 

81st 

m 

N 

•  • 

leph. 
Matth. 

T.  18-21 
XXtt.    1-14 

S2Qd 

f» 

N 

•  • 

Bph. 
John 

Ti.  14V.17 
It.  46-63 

93rd 

w 

n 

•• 

Phil. 

1.    6-11 

Matth.  XTlU.  33^36 

34th 

n 

• 

•  • 

Phil. 
Matth. 

ill.  17-21 
xxil.  lfc-21 

96Ch 

n 

*» 

•  • 

OoL 
Matth. 

1.    8-11 
Ix.  18-22 

38th 

M 

It 

•  • 

Rom. 
Mark 

Xi.  28'-32? 
XiL  28-34? 

•  • 

Jer.  xzlli.  8-8  (for 

the  EpiaUe) 

John 

tL    8^14 

The  Roman  aorrice-books  do  not  contain  the 
lessons  for-  the  26th  Sondaj  after  Pentecost, 
though,  Hko  the  ComM,  th^y  apj^int  Jer.  zxHL 
5-8  and  John  yi.  5-14  for  the  Sunday  next  be* 
fore  Advent.  The  Samm  missal  adopts  the 
modem  method  of  reckoning  by  Sundays  after 
Trinity,  and  eyen  in  the  Comeg  the  extra  lesson  I 


f^om  tho  Apocalypse,  and  perhaps  the  Goapel 
also,  bear  npon  the  mystery  now  commemorated 
on  the  octaTe  of  Pentecost.  Thus  in  the  Roman 
use,  as  in  our  modem  books,  the  Sundays  of  the 
year  proTided  with  Epistles  and  Gospels  are 
fifty-four,  in  the  Comes  fifty-five,  since  the  aer- 
Tice  for  the  octave  of  Epiphany  could  be  taken 
for  the  first  Sunday  after  Epiphany,  if  six 
Sundays  should  intervene  between  Jan.  6  and 
Septuagesima.  It  also  deserves  notice  that  in 
the  Ambrosian  liturgy,  which  has  not  yet  been 
displaced  by  the  Roman  in  the  province  of  Milan, 
as  also  in  the  Mozarabic  use,  there  are  six  Sun- 
days in  Advent,  which  commences  on  the  first 
Sunday  after  St.  Martin's  day  (Nov.  11),  not  on 
the  Sunday  nearest  to  St.  Andrew's  day  (Nov.  30)^ 
as  in  the  rest. 

X.  Menoiogiesy  or  Calendars  of  Saints*  Days^ 
tr«M  their  proper  XtfxsoM.— The  sev«ral  aclMirMa 
for  ordering  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  throughout 
the  year,  as  adopted  by  the  ancient  church  in  its 
various  branches^  bear  so  little  resemblance  to 
each  other  that  it  seemed  adTisable  to  keep  the 
Greek  Synaxaria  separate  from  the  corresponding 
tables  of  the  Coptic  and  Western  communions.  The 
menologies,  on  tha  other  hand,  wherein  the  lesser 
festivals  and  saints'  day  services  are  arranged 
according  to  their  respective  places  in  the  eecle* 
siastical  year,  may  very  well  be  comprised  in  a 
single  table.  We  select  from  the  mass  of  such  days 
those  which  have  been  widely  celebrated  or  are 
in  any  other  way  characteristic  or  remarkable. 
The  italic  letters,,  c,  g,  m,  r,  s,  will  suffiee  to 
indicate  what  belongs  to  the  Coptic,  Gallican, 
Mozarabic,  Roman  (ComesX  or  Jerusalem  Syriac 
books  respeetivefy.  The  lessons  to  which  no 
such  letter  is  annexed  are  of  Greek  origin,  and 
we  commenoe  with  the  beginning  of  the  Eastern 
ecclesiastical  year,  being  Aug.  29  with  the  Copts, 
Sept.  1  with  the  .Greelu.  The  variations  noted 
(e,  g.  Sept  2  Ai/ra)  are  those  of  Greek  manuscripta. 
adapted  to  church  reading. 

Ang.  28.    The  New  Tear  (Ist  day  of  Tot)— 

Evensong  ..    Vatth.  Ix.  14-i«f 
Matins       ..    Mark     IL  18-28. 
Lltonsy     ^.    Lake    Iv.  li-n.  ^ 
The  Oopts  kept  the  Beheading  of  Joha  the 
Baptist  a  day  later,  vidi  if^ra. 
Sept  1.    Simeon  Stylltes— 

OoL  llL  12-16.  Lnke  iv.  16-22.    Also  la  «. 


LEGTIONABT 


LBOTIC»7ABlf 
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SepLl  John  Am  FMtar— 

1  TtaB.  U.  l-Y  (Heb.  tU.  26-30^  B-C  111.  24). 
Ifark  ▼.  14-19  (Wake  12). 
John  9c  »-l«  (HarL  5f  18,  Gate). 
John  XT.  1-11  (Ptfham,  18). 
»  S.  Oar  FaAher  AntiooM^ 
John  z.  7-18.   t. 

•  4.   Bab/las  and  the  saints  with  him— 

LAke  X.  1-3;  z.  12.    Also  In  i. 
»  Sw   ahcharias,  Fattier  of  the  Baptiit— 
latlh.  zjciU.  2»-38.   «. 

•  1   Endoxloa,  martyr— 

Mark  xii.  28-3T.    Also  tn  t. 
.  8.   Bfnhday  of  the  Mother  of  Ood^ 

MaUos  Lake  i.  88-68.  t  (In  Parham  18. 
Lake  1.  3»-68.  Is  read  Sept.  1). 

liturgy.   FhlL  U.  »-ll ;  Luke  z.  38-42; 
zL  2T,  38.    Also  In  t. 
.14.  For  the  Greek,  Syriac,  and  Ooptic  services  of 

thU  seaeon,  see  Mbave,  p.  60. 
nU.  Hloetas^Reb.  zUL  7-16;   MafCh.  z.  16-22. 

Also  in  «. 

•  16.  Biiph«mi»-Bom.  Tiil.  14-21;  Lake  tIL  serAO 

(Gale).    Alao  in  «. 
m  16.   Theodonr-EpUtle  as  Sept  2 ;  Gospel,  John 
Tiii.  3-11.    (So  Ftefaam  18 ;  but  TheodoeiA, 

Luke  TiL  36-50  in  Oudez  Qyprios.) 
Thii  aectioQ,  as  vre  noticed  above,  p.  53,  is 
01U7  read  at  commemorations  of  the  present 
kisd.  The  Jerusalem  Syriac  and  the  Codez 
Ofprios  have  it  for  Pelagia  Oct.  8,  and  the 
dirist's  College  copy  has  John  viii.  1-U  also 
for  Pelagia,  bat  on  Aug.  81.  In  two  of  the 
fiaHett'0)ntts  manoscripts  John  viiL  3-11  is 
tppointed  tls  fierairoovmas  ical  ywaucwv. 

Sept.  VL  Eastathios  and  his  company-^ 

Eph.  vl.  10-17 ;  Luke  zxi.  13-19.  Also  in  s. 

•  21.  Jonah,  the  prophet— lAike  xi.  20-33.   «. 

.  M.  Tbeda— 2  Tim.  i.  3-«;  Matth.  xzv.  1-13.  Also 
by  the  Greeks  on  Nov.  8,  Heb.  il.  2-10; 
Luke  z.  1^21. 
.  ».  Mlehael  and  all  Angehi,  r- 

Apoc.  iv.  1-11  i  Matth.  zviii.  1-10. 
ApoG.  zU.  7-11 ;  2  Thees.  i.  3-13; 
Mattb.  zxv.  31-43. 
Kepi  by  the  ODptks  on  Nov.  6— 
Evenmig  . .  Matth.  zlU.  44^-32. 
Matins       ..  Luke    zv.    3-7. 
Liunsy     ..  Matth.  ziiL  31-48. 

•  36.  Gregory  tlio  Armenian  - 

ObL  ;  Matth.  zziv.  42-A7  (51  s). 

OcL  2.  Cypriaa  and  Joatla— John  zv.  1-11  (Gale). 
«    S.  Dkmyvlas  the  Areopaglta— Acts  zvii.  16-23, 

30;  Matth.  ziiL  45-34.    Alao  ins. 

•  6.  Thomas  the  Apostle    1  Oor.  iv.  ^16;  John 

zz.  19-41. 

•  9.  Jnua,  SOD  of  Alphaeos-Matth.  z.  1-7 ;  14, 15. 

•  U.  Nectarias— Matth.  v.  11-10  (Gale). 

>  13.  Fiipyltts,  Oirpas,  and  Trophimus^ 

Matth.  viL  13-31. 

>  18.  Luke  the  Evangelist— 

GbL  iv.  5-19;  Luke  z.  16^31.    Also  in  s. 

•  31.  muzioo— 3  Got.  iz.  6-11;  Lake  vL  17-48. 

Also  in  «. 

•  26.  Jsmea, h  ^i3aX^^«mv— James i.  1-12;  Msrk  vL 

1-7  (5  «).    Kept  by  «  Dee.  28. 

•  IS.  The  notaries  Maiclan  and  Martorns  or  Martite— 

1  Gbr.  Ui.  9-1 7 ;  Lake  xU.  2-12.    Alao  in  «. 
«  21.  DmeirlaB  and  commemoration  of  earlhqoake— 

2  Tim.  U.  1-10 ;  Matth.  vUi.  23-47.    Also 
las. 

w  36.  C^rrlaeos,  petriareh  of  OouMsatinopIe— 
Jsmrs  V.  12-16>  19;  John  z.  9-13.  . 
lif.  LAUS^lBKr— 

..  Apoe.  vU.  2-12;  2  0or.  1.  1-7; 
Matth.  V.  1, 2. 
CTsc.  Apoe.  vli.  2-12;  Mallb.  t.  1-12. 


Nov* 


n 

Dec 


n 
n 


The  Greeks  kept  this  ftstival  ca  the  Sunday 
after  l^teoost,  hot  on  Nov.  1  (some  place  it 
July  I),  The  Holy  Foor  (wr  &yM*r  cya/>yv 
pWX  Oomas  and  Damianas— 

1  Oor.  zii.  27-zilL  7 ;  Matth.  z.  1, 6-8. 
80  also  $t  with  the  title  *  Thaumaturgomm 
Kesma  et  Damian.' 
8l  J>ediflaiioa  of  church  of  George  the  Martyr  o-* 
Evensong  . .  Matth.  z.  16-43. 
Mailna       ..      »       z.    1-23. 
Liturgy      ..  Luke    zzi.  13-36. 
4.  Oommemocation  of  the  Four  Beasts,  c— 
Evensong  . .  Mark  viii.  34-iz.  1. 
Matins       ..  John  zii.  36-36. 
LltQTgy     ..      M       L  43. 
13*  John  Chrysostom — 

Heb.  vli.  26-viii.  2;  John  z.  9-13. 
14.  FhiUp  the  AposUe— 

Acts  viU.  26-^;  John  i.  44-55. 
16..  Matthew  the  Apostle— 

1  Cor.  iv.  3-16 ;  Matth.  Iz.  »*13. 
17«  Gregory  Thaomataigua— 

1  Oor.  zii.  7,  8, 10, 11  (B-C  ilL  34)    Matth. 
z.  1-10  (Wake  12). 
21.  Martgrrdom  of  Mercurtus,  o* 

Matins       . .  Luke  zlL  2-12. 
25.  demmt  of  Boaae— 

Phil.  ill.  20-4V.  8;.  John  zv.  17-zvL  1. 
27.  Silas  the  Apostle,  bishop  of  Cbrinth— 
AcU  zviL  10, 13-13;  zvlil.  4, 0. 
33.  Andrew  the  Apostle— 

1  Cor.  iv.  9-16 ;  John  L  35-53. 
8.  Oopt.  (5  in  B-C  ill.  42).     Entrance  Into  the 
Temple  of  the  Holy  Yiigln  (a  distinct  feast 
from  that  kept  Feb.  2%  e— 
MatiM        ..  Matth.  zii.  35-50. 
4.  Barbara  and  Julian- 
Gal.  iii.  33-48;  Mark  y.  24-^    Also  in  a 
20.  IgnaUuR,  4  ac4^pec— 

Heb.  iv.  14-v.  6  (Bom.  viii.  28-39,  h*C  UL 
24);  Mark  iz/ 33-41.    Ahnins. 
S2.  Anastssia    Mark  ztt.  28-44,  s. 
Saturday  before  ChriPtmas— 

GaL  Ui.  8-12;  Matth.  ziil.  81-53  (Ijnhtt 
zili.  13-39,  Gale). 
Sondaj  before  Christmas— 

Heb.  zi.  9, 10,  33-40;  Malth.  1. 1-25  (17,  t) 

24.  Christmas  Eve— Heb.  1. 1-12;  Luke  ti.  1  30. 
Hpec^M— 1  Pet  11. 1-10  (B-O  iU.  24X 
Matins  of  the  Nativity, «— Matth.  1. 18-35. 

25.  Christmas  Day— GaL  iv.  4-7  ;  Matth.  U.  1-12. 

26.  (Greek  and  «)  «if  ri|r  vvvo^ir  riic  •w>v^mv— 

Heb.  IL  11-18;  Matth.  iL  18-33. 
Satoiday  after  Christmas— 

1  Tim.  vi.  11-16;  Matth.  zii.  15-41. 
Snnday  after  Christmas— 

Gal.  1. 11-19;  Mark  i.  1-8 :  the  same  leesons 
belDg  appointed  ibr  Innocents'  Day  (Dec 
29)  with  the  Greeks  and  Copta. 
26  r,  27  Greek  (in  Wheeler  3,  Aug.  3).    Stephen- 
Acts  vi.  1-7 ;  Blatth.  zzi.  33-43. 
Comet.  Acts  vi.  8-vii.60?  Matth.  zxiil.  34-89 
OaUie,    n    vi.  l-viil.3;     „     zvii.  23-zviii.  U. 
JfiMor.     „     vl.4-viiL4;     „     zxiiL 

27.  John  the  Evannelist— 

Comet.  Eodus.  zv.  1- ;  John  zzi.  13r-34. 
GaUie.  Apoe.  ziv.  1-7;  Mark  z.  35-46. 
Mbtar.  Wifld.  z.  9-18 ;  1  These,  iv.  12*10; 
John  xzl.  10-34. 
The  Greeks  keep  tlie  fbast  of  John  the  Divine  on 
May  8,  and  the  Jer.  Qyrlac  that  of  John  the  son 
of  Zdbedee^ 

1  John  i.  1-7 ;  John  ziz.  25-27 ;  xzL  24, 25. 
His  fi«ri£4rrae>it  Is  kept  Sept.  26  with  Epistle     ' 
13  John  iv.  1 ;  16-19  (B-0  iii  24> 

28.  Holy  Innocents  r—  ^ 

Cbmet.  Apoe    zlv.  1-5 ;   Matth.   U.  13-18. 
OcMic  Jer.   zzzl.  15-20;    Apoa   vi.  9-11; 
Matth.  U. 
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Dee.  28.  Holy  Innooenta,  r^ 

JMMr.  Jer.   xxzL  IB-M;     2  0or.  L   S-T; 
MtMb.xwm.l-U. 
J«a.    1.  drcnmcUioD— 1  Oor.  zlll.  12-ziT.  S;  Luke  ii. 
90»  SI ;  40-«2. 

For  Wcilera  •enrtoe^  see  p.  91. 
.      S.        llstUi.llLl,5-ll,t. 

flfttnnky  vpb  tmt  ^«iwr— 1  Tim.  Itt.  1S-4t.  S  ; 

M«tth.  tU.  1^ 
SoDdAj  rpb  T«r  ^t&TCtv— 2  Tlin.  W.  ^-8  (B-C 
iU.  24) ;  Mark  L  1-8. 
.     ft.  YlgU  of  •«(4ayM— 1  Oor.  Iz.  l»-aL  4;  Lnke 

m.  1-18. 
M     «.  eto^ui  (Epiphuy)* 

MaUns    ..  Mark  i.».n. 
Utnrgj  ..  Tit.  IL  U-U;  tti.  4-T :  Matth. 
iU.  IS-IT. 
SUarday  M«'a  WL  ^«  — Eph.   vl.   10-17; 

Matth.  It.  1>11. 
Sonday  M«ta  tA  ^«m«— Eph.  It.  T-U  ;  Matth. 

It.  12-lf .    Alio  In  <. 
For  the  Ooptto  Eptphany  aerrloci  aee  p.  CO; 
fbr  thoae  of  the  Wert,  p.  62. 
„     f .  John  the  Fore-ranner— 1  John  t.  1-8;  John  1. 

29-a4.    Also  In  «. 
M      8.  Marriage  at  Oana,  0^ 

ETensong  . .  Matth.  six.  1-12. 
MaltDs       . .  John  It.  48-64. 
litQiicy      ..  Johnll.  l-ll. 
M    10.  Ongory  the  Tonnger  (Kynen)— >Eph.  It.  T-IS ; 

Matth.  It.  25--T.  12  (John  z.  39-42, «). 
M    11.  Theodoilaa  the  Ooenobiarcb— Luke  t1.  1Y->23; 

zz.  1-8,1; 
.    16.  Imiwov  TOW  tcoXv^irov  (Johanna  TentorU)— 

Matth.  It.  2&-t.  12, «. 
»    16.  Mourning  for  oor  liady.  the  VIrgio,  fr— 
ETenaong   ..  Luke  z.  M-42. 
Matlna       ..  Maitb.  xll.  35^0. 
Liturgy      . .  Luke  L  38-66. 
.  »,    18.  Chair  of  St.  Peter,  r— 

Omst.  Heh.   t.  1-10?  Matth.  zri.  13-18. 
OaUic  Acts  zIL  1-17;    Matth.   ztI.  13-18; 

John  zzi.  16-19. 
Jfocor.  1  Pet.  T.  1-6 ;  Matth.  zrl.  13-19. 
„    SO.  Enthymlus— 2  Oor.  It.  6-11 ;  Matth.  zi.  2T-M. 
n    22.  Timothy— 2  Tlin.  I.  8-0 ;  Matth.  z.  32,  S3,  37, 

38;  Ziz.  27-<30. 
„    28.  (Element— Phil.  ii.  9-?  Matth.  ziL  1-8. 
M    28.  Efrem  patrls  nostri— Matth.  t.  14-19. 

Feb.    1.  YigU  of  PreaenUtioD— (vpb  iofyri^),  Heh.  tI. 

19,  20 ;  vii.  1-7. 
"  w     2.  Preei^niation  of  Cbrirt  In  the  Temple— 

Heb.  Til.  7-17 ;  Luke  U.  22-^0.    Alio  hi  s. 
For  OopUo  senrloe  lee  p.  60 ;  for  Weatem,  p.  62. 
M     8.  Slmran  6  OcoMxov  and  Anna— Heb.  iz.  11-14 ; 

Luke  ii.  26-38. 
«    16.  Oneeimus  the  Apoetle,  bishop  oi  Iltyrlcum— 

Philem.  1-3, 10-18,  23-36. 
M    28.  Polycarp— Eph.  1v.  7-13;  John  zll.  24-86. 
w    24.  Finding  of  John  Baptlst'ri  Head- 
Matins       . .  Lnke  tU.  18-29. 
Liturgy      ..  2  Oor.  It.  6*11 ;  Matth.  zi. 
6-14  (3-16, «). 

Maroh  8.  Hohnas  the  Apostle,  Ushop  of  Daimatliu^ 
Heb.  zii.  I-IO. 
M     i.  The  Forty  Martyrs  In  Sebats— Heb.  zii.  1-8? 

Matth.  zz.  1-16.    Al«o  in  s. 
»    24.  VlgilortbeAnnandation-Lnkei.39-66(Gale). 
M    26.  Annunclattoi>— Heb.  ii.  11-18;  Lulu  i.  24-88. 
Also  In  s. 
Momr.  PhlL  It.  4-0;  Matth.  1. 1-23. 
Sai-um  Uh.  Luke  L  26-38. 
April  1.  Mariam  Aegyptiacae— Luke  Tii.  36-60.     See 
note  on  Sept.  18. 
»   tt.  St.  George  the  Martyr,  &  rposuio^dpor  ■ 

Matins    . .  Mark  zlli.  9-13  (B-G  iU.  42). 
iMaigj  ..  Actt  zii.  1-11  (C!od.  BeiaeX  or 
iGbr.  ilL  ».17. 


April  26.  (Ort.  19,  B-O  Hi.  24)  Mark  the  ETaagelfst— 
Col.  It.  6, 10, 11, 18;  Mark  t1.  7-13. 
M    SO.  James,  ion  of  Zebedee— Matth.  z.  1-7, 14, 16. 
May  3.  Atbanaslns— Heb.  It.  14^.6;  Matth.  t.  14-19. 
M    21.  Ooostantine  and  Helen— Acts  zxt.  13-19  (xzri. 

1, 12-20,  B-C  lit  24);  John  z.  2-4, 27-30. 
„    26.  Jnde  the  Aportle— John  zIt.  21-34. 
June  11.  Bartholomew  and  Barnabas  the  Apostles 
AcU  zi.  \9-ao ;  Mark  tI.  7-13. 
«    14.  Elisha  the  Prophet— James  t.  10-80;  Loka  It. 

22-30.    Also  in  <. 
K    18.  Jnde  b  a8cA4^tov— Mark  tI.  7-lS. 
«    23.  Vigil  of  John  the  Baptirt— 

Oomei.  Jer.  i.  8 ;  Luke  i.  6-17. 

Isai.  ztt.  27,  Ac. ;  Luke  L  16-25. 
»    24.  Birth  of  John  thv  Baptlttt— Rom.  zlii.  1  I-zIt.  4; 
Luke  1. 1-S6, 6T-eO.    Also  in  t. 
Oratet.  ImI.  zliz.  1-f  Luke  i.  87-68. 
Gattic.  Isai.   zl.   1-10;   Acts  zlU.  16-47 ; 

Luke  i.  6-26,  66-67,  68,  80. 
Momr.  Jer.  i.  6-19 ;  GsL  1. 11-94;  Lnke  L 
87-80. 
»   28.  r.  Vigil  of  St.  Peter  and  St  FUoi^ActB  iU.  1,  ftc.; 

John  zzi.  16-414. 
M    28.  61.  Peter  and  St.  Paul— 2  Cor.  z.  21-zU.  8 ; 
Matth.  ZTi.  13-19.    Also  in  «. 
OolUe.  Acts  Tiii.  16-2Y ;  Matth.  t.  1-16. 
AftMor.  Epb.  i.  1-14;  John  zv.  7-16. 
Sanim.  Acts  zU.  1-11 ;  Matth.  zri.  13-19. 
M    80.  The  TweWe  Apostles— Matth.  z.  1-8  (Iz.  36- 
z.8,«). 
July    8.  Procoplus— Luke  tI.  17-19;  iz.  1, 2;  z.  16-21. 
a    22.  Mary  Magdalene,  ^  itvpo^poc— 2  T\xa.  ii.  1-10 ; 
Mark  zvi.  9-20  (Luke  tUL  1-9, »). 
Aug.    1.  The  Maocahees— H^.  zL  24-40;   Matth.  z. 
16-22.    ALIO  ins. 

JTosar.  Wind.  t.  1-6,  16, 17;  Eph.  L  1,  &c; 
Luke  iz.  1-6. 
n    6.  Trsosflguratioo— 

Matins       ..  Luke    iz.  29  (28,  s^O,    or 

Mark  iz.  2-0. 
Liturgy     ..  2  l^t.  1. 10-19;  Matth.  zrli. 
1-0  («  adds  10-22). 
For  the  OopUc  see  p.  60 ;    Moiar.  as  in  octare 
of  Penteoost 
»    7.  Domedus  the  Martyr-Mark  zi.  22-26 ;  Matth. 

Tii.  7,  8. 
»    16.  Assumption  of  the  Viigtn— PhlL   ii.   6-11 ; 

Luke  z.  38-12. 
H    SO.  Thaddeus  the  Apoetto— 1  Cor.  It.  »-16  ;  Matth. 

z.  16-22. 
M    26.  Tltus-2  Tim.  ii.  1-10;  Matth.  t.  14-19. 
n    29  (80  of  Copts,  as  29  begins  their  new  year).    Be- 
beading  of  John  the  Baptist- 
Matins    ..  Matth.  ziT.  1-13. 
Liturgy  ..  AcU  zili.  26-33  (39,  B-C  iU.24) 
Mark  tI.  14-30. 
Also  in  t. 

Come*.  Heb.  zl.  36,  In:. ;  Mark  t1.  17,  ktf. 
GaUie.  Heb.  zl.  33-zll.  7 ;  Matth.  zIt.  1-14. 
JTosor.  2  (}or.  zU.  2-6 ;  Matth.  xIt.  1-14. 

At  the  end  of  the  C^endar  are  added  in  most 
lectionaries  a  few  proper  lessons  for  special  occa- 
sions.   Snch  are  the  following  :— 

Bit  tA  iyKoXyux,  Dedlcstlon  of  a  Church— 2  (3or.  t.  15-31, 
or  Heb.  iz.  1-7 ;  John  z.  32-28. 
Oomu.  Apoc.  zxli.  2,  &c    GaUie.  Gen.  zzTtii.  11-22. 
lOor.    iU.8,<ic.  1  Oor.  ill.  6-17. 

1  Kings  Till.  22.  ate.  John  z.  22-28. 

Luke  ziz.  1,  Jto.  Luke  ziz.  l-io. 

«lt  Avtfwovrrac— James  t.  10-16;  Rom.  tI.  18-23;  xt. 

1-7;  Matth.  Tlii.  14-17 ;  z.  1 ;  John  It.  46-63. 
ti«  AnytL/Sp^i^-James  t.  17-20  (B-C  ill.  24);   Matth. 

ztI.  1-3 ;  Luke  It.  24-26  (HarL  6698). 
«t«  cei^i|Oa'Taf— Acts  iz.  32-42 ;  Bom.  zIt.  6-8 ;  1  (Sor. 
ZT.  20-68;   2  Oor.  t.  l-io;    1  These.  It.  iS-17  ; 
John  T.  24-80.    The  last  two  lessons  are  included 
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In  the  c^djuivnic^,  or  Greek  Barial  Senrioe.  In 
B-C  Hi.  43. 
fiuctM  ChrlatiaoM,  «-^M«ttti.  zxv.  1-13. 
Jntonun,  »->Matth.  xl.  2T-<30. 

ame$.  I  Maqc.  U.;  1  Thets.  Iv.;  iGor.  xv.;  Eiek. 
xzxtU.;  Apoc  xiv.;  John  ▼.  Ti.  xl. 
DeporiOo  Epiioopi— 
GaUk,  iMi.  xxTl  S^ZO.       Motor,  Job  xix.  26-37. 
1  Cor.  XV.  1-22.  Rom.  xiv.  7-a. 

John  vt.  4*-69.  John  v.  24-^. 

Deporitlo  Gfarlstiani— 

OaUie.  I  Cor.  xv.  61-68;  John  v.  19-30. 

XI.  Belation  of  LecUonartet  to  the  Chapter- 
dinsioiu  €f  the  Sew  Testtvnent, — Since  lection- 
tries  exhibit  the  text  of  the  New  Testament 
pi«ce-meal,  and  in  an  order  peculiar  to  them- 
Mlre,  the  naual  diviiiona  into  larger  chapters 
(M^oia),  and,  in  the  Gospels,  into  the  so- 
called  Ammonian  sections,  have  no  place  in 
them.  At  the  end  of  certain  ordinary  manu- 
scripts of  the  Gospels,  however,  we  find  stated 
the  number  of  lections  (jkyaywAtrfuvra)  which 
each  contains,  not  without  some  variation  in  the 
several  amounts.  Wake  25  at  Christ  Church, 
ud  [5]  IL  A.  5  at  Modena  agree  in  reckoning 
the  ftroTy^^urra  in  St.  Matthew  at  IIC,  in  St. 
Mark  at  71,  in  St.  Luke  at  114,  in  St.  John  at 
67.  Kuthalius,  bishop  of  Sulci,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  5th  centnry,  divided  the  Acts  into 
16  &FayM((r«is  or  iufiayrAffficn-a^  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  into  31 ;  but  these  must  have  been  long 
paragraphA,  and  can  have  had  no  connection  with 
the  much  shorter  lessons  in  the  Praxapostotoa 
vhich  we  have  enumerated  above. 

XiL  LiUrature. — ^Add  to  the  references  an- 
sexed  to  [Gospel],  and  to  those  cited  in  the 
oottTfe  of  the  present  article,  F.  H.  Rheinwald, 
k'irclUkhe  ArchSoiogie,  Berlin,  1830,  pp.  273-6, 
442-459 ;  Campion  and  Beaumont,  Prauer  Book 
/ato^aoerf,  Cambridge,  l866,;)aMtm ;  F.  M.  Scri- 
T«tter,  P^iM  Introduction  to  the  CriticUm  of  the 
Se*  Teetament,  2nd  edition,  Cambridge.  1874, 
p^  69,  71,  75-82,  290-3.  [F.  H.  S.] 

LECTOR.    [Rbader.] 

LEGACY.     [PROPEBTY  OF  THE  CUURCH]. 

LEGATE.  The  words  Tp«<r|3«vT^f,  legatve, 
kfiiarnu(bede,  E.  H.  L  29,  etc.)  are  used  in  eccle- 
siastical documents  for  agents  or  emissaries  of 
«ocIeii«stical  authorities. 

L  Varv-us  iittancea  of  the  emphr/ment  of 
le7'te$or  deputies. — Sometimes  they  were  sent  by 
coQscils.  Two  bishops.  Epigonius  and  Vincentius, 
v«re  sent  by  the  6th  council  of  Carthage  on  an 
fmhassy  to  procure  from  the  emperor  the  right 
c-f  Mvium  for  criminals  in  all  churches.  {Cod.  EofA. 
-^•frir,.  can.  56.)  Legates  were  sent  from  the  same 
<">oocil  to  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Milan  (c.  56) 
^ad  to  the  Donatists  (c.  69).  It  is  also  probable 
that  after  the  time  of  Constantine  legates  were 
^nt  from  the  great  councils  to  announce  their 
incisions  to  the  emperor.  (Vales.  Annot.  in 
Tsendoret,  H.  E.  iv.  8.)  Legates  were  also  sent 
to  rouodls  as  the  representatives  of  provinces. 
.Cd.  Aerf.  Afric^  praefat.  et  cc.  90-96.)  At 
the  same  councii  (c.  90)  some  of  the  bishops  of 
N'omidia  explained  that  they  were  present  as 
io<iindaal8,  as  a  formal  legation  could  not  be 
tent  OD  account  of  tlie  troubles  in  the  province 
|[com|iart  CouirciU  L  482].  Sometimes  they  were 
•«tit  as  representatives  of  individual  bishops. 
Lodfcr  of  Cagliari  (for  instance)  sent  hia  deacon 
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to  represent  him  (clr  rhv  ainov  r6irop)  at  an 
Alexandrian  synod,  with  power  to  accept  its 
decrees  on  his  behalf  (Socrates,  JI.  E.  iii.  6). 
So  at  the  council  oi  Hertford,  it  is  said  that 
Wilfrid  of  Northumberland  was  present  in  the 
persons  of  his  legates,  "  per  proprios  legatarios 
adfuit."  (Bede,  H,  E.  iv.  5,  p.  147  ;  Haddan 
and  Stubbs,  iii.  119.)  They  were  also  sent  by 
bishops  to  transact  their  business  with  other 
sees.  Such  were  the  legates  (wpteB^vrds)  sent 
by  Flavian,  bishop  of  Antioch  to  Rome,  a.d.  381 
(Theodoret,  If.  E.  v.  23).  Bede  (H.  E.  i.  33,  p. 
74)  speaks  o£  a  certain  abbat  Peter,  who  being 
sent  as  a  legate  to  Gaul,  was  drowned  on  his 
passage  at  Arnfleet,  and  al8o(i7.  E.  ii.  20,  p.  102) 
of  a  bishop  of  Rochester,  who  was  sent  by 
Archbishop  Justus  as  his  legate  to  Honorius, 
bishop  of  Rome,  and  drowned  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

U.  Legatee  of  the  Roman  See, — In  the  Roman 
empire,  the  officials  through  whom  the  emperor 
governed  his  provinces  were  called  Legati  [Dicr. 
OF  Gbkek  and  Rom.  Antiq.  «.o.]  As  the  extent  of 
the  ecclesiastical  dominion  claimed  by  the  Roman 
see  was,  from  a  comparatively  early  period,  too 
wide  to  admit  of  the  personal  superintendence 
and  administration  of  the  pope,  he  appointed  re- 
presentatives (probably  following  the  imperial 
precedent)  to  exercise  some  portion  of  his  autho- 
rity, in  cases  where  he  could  neither  be  present 
himself,  nor  regulate  the  business  in  hand  by 
letter.  Such  representatives,  though  we  may  in- 
clude them  all  under  the  general  term  "  Legates," 
were  known  by  various  names,  according  to  the 
office  which  they  discharged.  They  were 
sometimes  sent  for  a  special  occasion,  as  to 
represent  the  pope  at  a  council.  These  were 
legaii  miesij  sometimes  said  to  be  a  latere.  At 
the  court  of  Constantinople,  and  sometimes  else- 
where, the  pope  was  always  represented  by  a 
permanent  official,  called  an  Apocrisiaritu  or 
Responealii,  corresponding  nearly  to  the  Nimcio 
of  modem  times.  And  again,  when  appeals  to 
Rome  became  frequent,  the  pope  constituted 
vicars  apostolic  in  the  most  distant  regions 
of  his  dominions  ;  that  is,  he  empowered  a 
local  prelate  to  decide  such  appeals  in  his 
name,  reserving  only  the  most  important  for  the 
decision  of  the  Roman  see  itself.  Such  a  com- 
mission was  at  first  given  to  a  particular  bishop 
personally ;  but  when  it  had  been  conferred  on 
several  suo<$essive  incumbents  ef  the  same  see,  it 
naturally  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  privilege  of 
that  see.  Legates  of  this  kind  were  called  in 
the  Middle  Ages  Legati  nati. 

It  is  confessed  that  during  the  first  three  cen- 
turies of  the  church  there  are  but  faint  traces 
of  the  exercise  of  papal  authority  through  legates ; 
though  it  is  sometimes  assumed  that  the  three 
persons  whom  Clement  sent  to  Corinth  with  his 
letter  (Epist.  ad  Cor.  c  59),  Claudius  Ephebus, 
Valerius  Bito,  and  Fortnnatus,  were  not  mere 
messengers,  but  plenipotentiaries  of  the  apostolic 
see  (Binterim,  III.  i.  166>  With  the  accession 
of  Constantine  a  new  period  begins  in  this  respect 
for  the  church. 

1.  The  term  "  de  latere "  is  an  ancient  one, 
and  seems  to  imply  one  from  the  household  or 
familiar  friends  of  the  sender,  with  the  implica- 
tion that  he  carried  with  him,  as  it  were,  a  por- 
tion of  his  principal's  personality.  So  Leo  L 
(Epist.  67),  speaking  of  his  legate  at  Constaiiti- 
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nople,  userts  that  the  people  of  Constantinople 
possessed  a  certain  portion  of  himself,  ^  quandam 
mei  portionem."  The  oonncil  of  Sardica  (c  7) 
desired  the  bishop  of  Rome,  in  case  of  need,  to 
send  *'  presbyters  fVom  his  own  side  "  {kwh  i  ov 
lUiov  TAcupov  wpfirfivripovSj  de  latere  sao  pres- 
byteros)  into  the  prorinces  in  order  to  determine 
appeals  from  bishops  who  had  been  forced  to 
abdicate  by  provincial  councils  [Appeal,  1. 127]. 
Legates  of  this  kind  were  sent  on  rarions 
occasional  missions.  Thus  Leo  L  sent  Julian  of 
Cos  to  the  emperor  Marcian  after  the  council 
of  Chaloedon  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the 
progress  of  the  Eutychian  and  Nestorian  heresies, 
and  invested  him  for  this  particular  duty  with  the 
full  power  of  the  papal  see  (Leo  Hag.  Epist, 
113  [al.  56]),  and  in  an  epistle  to  Pnlcheria 
states  that  he  has  constituted  him  his  full  repre- 
sentative that  he  might  be  a  pledge  and  hostage 
of  his  own  lovalty  (Id.  E^.  112  [al.  58]). 
Sometimes  the  legates  were  to  act  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  bishops  of  the  province  to  which 
they  were  sent.  So  Leo  I.  sent  Lucentius  (a 
bishop)  and  Basil  ins  (a  priest)  to  Constantinople, 
joined  in  commiasion  with  Anatolius,  then  bishop, 
after  the  pseudo-synod  of  Ephesus,  with  power 
to  receive  into  communion  those  who  should 
repudiate  their  share  in  the  council,  the  case  of 
Dioscorus  al<)0e  being  reserved  for  the  judgment 
of  Rome  (Leo  L  Episi.  85  [al.  46]).  Some- 
times they  were  sent  merely  to  inquire  and 
report.  So  Leo  I.  sent  Prudentius,  a  bishop,  to 
Africa  to  ascertain  the  truth  concerning  certain 
alleged  irregularities  connected  with  the  ordina- 
tion of  bishops.  In  this  case  he  was  to  possess 
the  authority  of  the  papal  see  as  far  as  inquiry 
went,  but  only  to  report  to  Rome  the  result  of 
his  inquiries  (Leo  I.  Eptst.  12  [al.  87]). 

The  great  missionaries  of  early  times,  who 
have  gone  forth  under  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  see,  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  papal 
legates.  Thus  Augustine  of  Canterbury,  who 
was  sent  by  pope  Gregory  the  Great,  is  some- 
times spoken  of  as  his  legate,  though  it  does  not 
appear  that  when  he  became  archbishop  of  the 
English  greater  powers  were  conferred  on  him 
than  on  other  arcnbishops  who  received  the  pall 
from  Rome  (Thomassin,  L  i.  31,  6).  Of  Boai- 
fiice,  the  great  apostle  of  Germany,  Hincmar 
•ays  {JSpiat.  30,  c.  20,  p.  201)  that  popes 
Gregory  IL  and  Gregory  III.  constituted  him 
^Megatum  Apostolicae  sedis,"  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  parts 
where  he  laboured.  His  commission,  which  was 
a  peculiar  one,  empowered  him  to  ordain  presby- 
ters and  afterwaixis  bishops,  without  assigning 
him  any  particular  see.  It  was  not  untU  the 
year  751  that  pope  Zacharias,  the  successor  of 
Gregory  III.,  siade  him  bishop  of  Ments  and 
metropolitan  of  Germany  and  part  of  Cbnl 
(Thomassin,  I.  i.  31,  1-5). 

The  CouNOUiB  of  the  church  have  from  the 
first  afforded  a  field  from  the  claims  of  papal 
legates.  At  Nicaea  the  representatives  of  the 
Roman  see  were  the  two  presbyten,  Victor  [or 
Vitus]  and  Vincentius,  who  would  have  accom- 
nanied  the  pope,  if  he  had  been  able  to  make  the 
long  journey  from  Rome  to  Bithynia.  Who  were 
the  presidents  in  this  famous  assemblv  has  been 
matter  of  endless  dispute.  Eusebius  ( Vtto  Con$t, 
ill.  13)  simply  says  that  the  emperor,  after  his 
opening  speech,  gave  place  to  the  preudents  of 


the  assembly  (vopeMSov  rhw  \6yop  tm  r^t 
avviiov  "rpoiUpois} :  but  who  were  these? 
Athanasius  {Apoi,  de  Fitga,  c  5,  quoted  by 
Theodoret,  E.  H,  ii.  15)  speaks  of  the  venerable 
Hosius  as  a  man  who,  from  his  weight  of  charac- 
ter, of  course  took  a  leading  part  in  any  synod 
where  he  was  present  (vefat  y^  ovx  irY^^^"^^ 
avydiov);  but  he  gives  no  hint  that  he  derived 
any  precedence  from  papal  delegation.  There 
can,  in  fact,  be  little  doubt  that  Hosius  and 
Eusebius  of  Caesarea  were  the  real  presidents  at 
Nicaea,  and  that  mainly  through  the  &%'our  of 
the  emperor.  Geiasius  of  Cyxicus(Labbe,  ii.  155), 
writing  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  is 
the  first  to  assert  that  Hosius  appeared  at  Nicaea 
as  a  delegate  of  Rome,  and  the  same  authority 
(tfr.  267),  in  the  confessedly  imperfect  list  of  sub- 
scriptions, makes  Hosius  sign  first,  followed  by 
the  Roman  presbyters  Victor  (or  Vito)  and 
Vincentius.  Perhaps  Geiasius,  who  was  evidently 
a  wholly  uncritical  reporter,  has  transferred  to 
Nicaea  the  practice  of  his  own  age.  For  by  the 
fifth  century  it  had  become  a  common  practice 
for  the  popes  to  send  representatives  to  councils. 

In  what  capacity  Hosius  presided  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Sardica  has  been  much  discussed ;  it  seems 
probable  that  he  owed  his  pre-eminence  rather 
to  his  personal  merits  and  the  favour  of  the 
emperor  than  to  any  appointment  of  the  see  of 
Rome, 

The  African  bishops  in  council  at  (Carthage, 
A.D.  419,  protested  against  the  presence  of  the 
legates  from  Rome,  declaring  that  sanction  for 
sending  snck  legates  could  be  found  in  none 
of  the  councils,  and  entreating  him  to  witli- 
draw  them  for  the  sake  of  peace  (Cod,  Lod. 
Afric  c.  138;  Bruns,.  Ckmfme$,  i.  200>  The 
legates,  however,  Faustinus,  bishop  of  Potentia, 
and  two  presbyters  named  Philippus  and  Asellus, 
were  received  at  the  council,  the  place  of  Faus- 
tinus being  second  to  Aui'eUus  the  president,  in 
conjunction  with  Valentinns,  bishop  of  Kumidia. 
{Cod,  Eccl,  Aftic  Praefat.,  in  Bruns,  Cancmes^ 
i.  156.) 

In  the  council  of  Constantinople  of  the  year 
381,  neither  Damasus  of  Rome  nor  any  other 
Western  prelate  took  any  share,  either  personally 
or  by  legate. 

Cyril,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  was  locum - 
tenens  or  legate  of  Rome  in  the  Nestorian  con- 
troversy ;  **  vicem  nostram  propter  marina  et 
terrena  spatia  ipsi  sancto  fratri  meo  Cyrillo 
delegavimus,"  says  Celestinus  in  the  document 
by  which  he  professes  to  excommnnicate  Nes- 
torius  (Labbe,  iii.  373).  To  the  council  of  Ephe- 
sus the  pope  had  sent  two  bishops,  Arcadius 
and  Pi'ojectus,  and  a  presbyter,  Philip,  with 
instructions  to  regulate  their  conduct  by  the 
advice  of  Cyril,  but  in  all  things  to  uphold  the 
authority  of  the  see  of  Rome.  They  were  not 
to  press  their  attendance  upon  the  assembly ; 
when  they  were  present,  they  were  to  take  notes 
of  what  passed,  without  joining  in  the  debates ; 
at  the  close  of  the  council,  they  were  to  report 
to  the  pope  himself,  and  afterwards  accompany 
Cyril  to  Constantinople,  to  lay  the  conclusions  of 
the  Fathers  before  the  emperor  (Greenwood, 
Cathedra  Petrtj  i.  335).  Great  pains  were  taken 
on  this  occasion  to  make  the  vindication  of  ortho- 
doxy at  Ephesus  appear  the  work  of  the  pope^ 
acting  through  Cyril  and  the  legates;  their 
instructions  were  read  in  the  council,  and  re- 
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corded  in  its  minutes;  the  legate  Philip  then 
decUred  its  proceedings  to  have  been  in  confor- 
saitj  with  them,  and  in  the  name  of  the  see  of 
Home  prononoced  the  condemnation  and  deposi- 
tioQ  of  Nestorius,  '*  according  to  the  formula 
which  the  holy  pope  Celestinos  had  committed 
to  his  esre."  Arcadius  and  Projectns  signified 
their  sssent.  Cyril  then  caased  the  papal  ratifi- 
ation  to  be  recorded  in  the  terms  in  which  it 
had  been  conreyed  to  them  (Greenwood,  p. 
339  f.). 

These  may  suffice  as  instances  of  the  employ- 
Dent  of  legates  to  represent  the  Roman  see  in 
the  great  councils.  One  or  two  examples  may 
be  giren  of  legates  sent  from  Rome  to  England, 
at  haring  a  special  interest  of  their  own. 

At  the  council  of  Hatfield  (aj>.  680)  John  the 
Roman  precentor  was  present,  having  come  from 
Borne  under  the  guidance  of  the  English  Bene- 
dict Biscop,  to  inti-oduce  the  Roman  manner  of 
lajing  the  offices  in  his  new  monastery  at  Wear- 
Douth.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he  joined  with 
the  rest  in  confirming  the  decrees  of  the  Catholic 
&ith  (pariter  Catholicae  fidei  decreta  firmabat), 
lA  in  receiving  the  decrees  of  the  first  five 
general  councils,  and  declaring  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  English  church  in  respect  of  the  Monothe- 
lites;  but  nothing  is  said  of  any  precedence 
graoted  to  him  ;  the  council  was  summoned  by 
cemmand  of  the  English  kings,  and  presided  over 
hj  the  English  archbishop  Theodore  (Bede,  ff,  E, 
iv.  17, 18;  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  141  flf.). 

The  Atigh^Saxon  Chronicle  (ad  an.  785)  relates 
that  ia  that  year  there  was  a  contentious  synod 
St  Calcyth  [probably  Chelsea],  and  also  that  in 
that  year  messengers  were  sent  from  Rome  by 
pope  Adrian  to  England,  to  renew  the  faith  and 
the  peace  which  St.  Gregory  had  sent  us  by 
Angustiae  the  bishop,  and  they  were  worship- 
fully  received.  The  head  of  this  legation  was 
George,  bishop  of  Ostia.  These  legates,  in  fact, 
were  present  at  two  councils,  one  in  the  north 
asd  one  in  the  south  of  England,  probably  at 
Fiachale  and  Chelsea  respectively,  but  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  authority  they  claimed  we  know 
nothing,  except  that  they  made  application  to 
the  Mercian  and  Northumbrian  kings  respec- 
tively for  the  asitembling  of  the  councils.  Their 
names  do  not  appear  among  the  subscriptions 
(Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  443-461). 

The  bearers  of  the  letters  sent  by  pope  John 
IV.  (A.D.  640)  to  the  Irish  bishops  and  abbats 
shoot  the  Pelagian  heresy  were  in  some  sort 
legates,  as  two  of  them  at  least — Hilary,  the 
•Rh-pre«byter,  and  John,  the  primicerius  —  are 
described  as  vicegerents  of  the  apostolic  see 
(servans  locum  sanctae  sedis  apostolicae).  (Bede, 
B.  E.  iL  19,  p.  100.) 

And  it  may  be  observed  generally  that  in 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  church  papal  legates  in 
eoanciU  by  no  means  took  the  position  which  a 
later  age  assigned  to  them,  after  Gregory  VII.'s 
▼igoroos  assertion  of  the  privileges  of  his 
Kt.  Thos  the  legate  Faustinns,  at  the  council 
of  Carthage,  took  his  place  below  the  bishop  of 
that  see,  Aurelius:  Eu>%biu3  of  Vercelli,  legate 
ss  he  was,  yielded  precedence  at  Alexandria  to 
Athanasius.  At  Chalceoon  [I.  334]  the  lay 
dignitaries  occupied  the  place  of  honour,  and 
ooolroUed  the  proceedings  of  the  council  through- 
oat  ;  on  their  left  were  the  Roman  legates,  on 
their  hght  Diosoorus  of  Alexandria  and  Juvenal 
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of  Jerusalem.  Julianus,  who  was  rather  a  legate 
to  the  emperor  than  to  the  council,  took  his 
place  after  the  fiivt  twenty  bishops.  Cyril  took 
the  first  place  among  the  bishops  in  the  third 
general  council  at  Ephesus,  but  this  precedence 
was  probably  due  as  much  to  his  rank  as  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  as  to  the  fact  that  on  this 
occasion  he  was  vicegerent  of  the  pope  [Ephesus, 
L  615].  Moreover,  l^ates  did  not  (in  the  period 
with  which  we  are  concerned)  attempt  to  set 
themselves  above  the  sovereign  power,  but  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  kings  and  emperors  re- 
specting the  summoning  of  councils  and  other 
ecclesiastical  basiness.  As  the  claims  of  papal 
legates  simply  represent  the  claims  of  the  papacy, 
the  further  account  of  them  must  be  referred 
to  the  article  Pope. 

2.  The  Apooritiarii  or  Sttponsales  were  so 
called,  as  being  the  persons  through  whom  the 
Metpomsa  or  judgments  of  their  principal  were 
communicated  to  the  court  to  which  they  were 
accredited.  Hincmar  says  that  Apovrisiarii 
were  instituted  when  Constantino  removed  the 
seat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  Byzantium,  from 
which  time  agents  (responsales)  both  of  Rome 
and  of  other  chief  sees  were  maintained  at 
the  imperial  conrt;  a  statement  probable  in 
itself  though  the  authority  is  late.  Hosius, 
bishop  of  Cordova,  certainly  actefji  as  a  kind  of 
ecclesiastical  minister  at  the  court  of  Constan- 
tinci  but  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  he 
represented  the  see  of  Rome  there,  or  that  he 
held  any  definite  office  under  Constantino  (Stan- 
ley, Eastern  Church,  p.  1 1 2, 3rd  edition).  Petrua 
de  Marca  (Z>s  Concord,  8acerd,  et  Imp.  v.  16) 
places  the  formal  institution  of  Apocrisiarii  at  a 
later  date.  Referring  to  the  letter  of  Leo  the 
Great  to  Julianns,  bishop  of  Cos  {Epiat.  86),  in 
which  the  pope  gives  him  a  general  commission 
to  aot  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  see  at  the  court 
of  Constantinople  in  the  repression  of  the  Nes- 
torian  and  Eutychian  heresies,  he  says,  **this 
gave  occasicm  to  the  sending  of  agents  or  apocri- 
siarii (re^Mnsales)  of  the  apostolic  see  to  the 
capital  city,  especially  after  the  time  of  Justinian ; 
...  for  at  that  time  there  were  constantly  in 
the  oourt  cUuconi  reeponaaUa,  who  both  took 
charge  before  the  emperor  of  cases  in  which  the 
Roman  church  was  peculiarly  interested,  and 
kept  watch  over  matters  of  faith  and  discipline. 
At  the  same  time  they  were  as  it  were  hostages 
of  the  public  faith,  guaranteeing  the  obedience 
due  to  princes." 

Several  legates  of  the  Roman  see  at  the  court 
of  Constantinople  are  known  to  history.  Thus 
Idberatus  records  {Breviaritun,  c  22)  that  pope 
Agapetus  made  the  deacon  Pelagius  his  apocri- 
siary  at  the  imperial  court;  and  Gregoi-y  the 
Great  relates  that  he  himself,  when  a  deacon, 
acted  as  apocrisiary  oi  Pelagius  II.  with  the 
emperor,  using  the  expression,  "tempore  quo 
exhibendis  responsis  ad  Principem  ipse  trans- 
missus  sum*'  (J)ialo^uSy  iii.  23).  Justinian 
{Novel.  6,  c.  2 ;  123,  e.  25)  desires  bishops  not 
to  come  in  person  to  court,  but  to  ti-ansaot  their 
business  there  by  the  agency  of  apocrisiarii. 

After  the  6th  Oecumenical  Council  we  find 
Constantino  Pogonatus  writing  to  Leo  II.  to  send 
him  an  apocrisiary,  who  in  all  ecclesiastical 
matters  should  not  only  represent  his  person  but 
actually  possess  his  power,  **in  emergentibus 
sive  dogmatids  aive  oanonicis  et  prorsus  in  omni^ 
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bos  ecclesiuticii  negotiit  vestrae  sanctltatii  ez- 

Erimat  ac  gent  persooam."  {Cone,  vi.  Act  18, 
abbe.)  Leo  in  conaeqaence  sent  the  subdeaoon 
CoDstantine,  who  had  been  one  of  hia  legatee 
at  the  council,  and  reqneated  the  emperor  to 
receive  him  aa  his  minister,  '^nt  miniatmm 
digne  sQscipiat.*'  Thomassin  (  Vet.  et  Nm.  Eocl, 
iHadp,  i.  2,  c.  108,  {§  27,  28)  thinks  that  this 
was  an  evasion  of  the  request  to  send  a  legate 
with  full  powers,  lest  he  ahonld  be  indnced 
by  the  power  of  the  emperor  to  commit  him- 
self to  acts  for  which  the  papal  see  would  be 
responsible. 

3.  The  popes  of  Rome  have  frequently  granted 
special  privileges,  such  as  may  be  called  legatine 
or  vicarial,  to  certain  distinguished  sees.  The 
first  of  these  was  that  of  Thessalonica.  In  the 
year  379  the  great  prefecture  of  Illyricnm 
Orientale  was  assigned  to  the  Eastern  emperor. 
But  the  see-  of  Rome  had  probably  for  m  long 
time  claimed  patriarchal  authority  over  this 
division  of  the  empire,  and  Damasus,  the  then 
pope,  was  unwilling  to  allow  a  mere  political 
severance  to  affect  his  spiritual  authority,  and 
therefore  appointed  Acholius,  bishop  of  Thessap- 
lonica,  metropolitan  of  that  prefecture,  his  repre- 
sentative or  vicar  for  the  diocese  of  Illyricnm 
OrienUle  (Greenwood,  Caihtd.  Pet,  i.  259).  From 
the  scaQtioess  ^f  our  information  as  to  this  trans- 
action we  Icnow  little  or  nothing  of  the  exact 
nature  of  the  powers  conferred  on  this  legate. 
Leo  the  Great  {Epiai,  ad  Anilium  Then.)  con- 
firms to  the  archbishop  of  Thessalonica  powers 
over  lUyricum  which  (he  says)  had  been  con- 
ferred under  his  predecessors  Damasna,  Siricius, 
and  Auastasius.  See  the  Sespontio  Pit  VI.  ad 
Metropolitanos  Mogunt.  etc.  super  NwUiaturia 
Apofit.  Romae  1790.  Vicarial  or  legatine  powers 
were  also  conferred  on  the  see  of  Aries,  the 
**  Gall  ican  Rome."  Thus  Zosimus  ( a.d.  418)  made 
Patroclus,  bishop  of  Aries,  his  vicegerent ;  Hilary 
gave  the  same  office  to  Leontius ;  Gelasius  I.  to 
Aeonius ;  Symroachus  to  Caesarius ;  Vigilius  to 
Auxoniuu;  and  at  length,  the  same  privilege 
having  been  continued  to  a  series  of  bishops,  it 
was  definitely  granted  and  assigned  to  the  see  of 
Aries  (Gregorii  Epist.  Iv.  50,  52,  54>  See  also 
Gregory's  seventh  response  to  Augustine  of  Can- 
terbury, in  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Councils,  iii.  22. 
And  the  same  thing  took  place  also  with  regard 
to  other  sees. 

(Petrus  de  Marca,  de  Concordia  Sacerdatii  et 
Imperii,  lib.  v.;  Bdhmer,  Jus  EooUsiasticymy 
lib.  iii.,  tit.  37,  c  36 ;  Van  Espen,  Jus  Eccle- 
siasticum ;  Thomassin,  Nova  et  Vet.  Eod.  Discipl, ; 
Walther,  Kirchenrecht ;  Jacobson  in  Herzog, 
Meal-Encyclop.,  s.  v.  Legaten.)     [P.  0.  and  C] 

LEGATION  (Legatio,  vpw$9{a\  A  body 
of  legates  entrustlBd  with  any  commission,  e.g. 
Soc.  H.  E.  iv.  12 ;  Soz.  H.  B.  vi.  11.  When  the 
legates  were  not  a  mere  deputation,  but  had  full 
power  to  act  on  their  own  authority,  it  was 
called  a  free  legation,  "legatio  libera*'  {Cod, 
Eocl,  Afric.  c.  94,  97 ;  see  Ducange,  <?toM.).  The 
commission  given  to  the  legates  was  called  a 
letter  of  legation,  **  literae  legationis."  At  the 
6th  council  of  Carthage  the  various  legates  pre- 
sented their  credentials,  which  were  read  to  the 
council,  **  offerentibus  legationis  literis  et  reci- 
tatis  "  {Cod.  Eod,  Afric  c.  90).  Sometimes  it 
appears  to  have  been  used  for  the  duty  en- 
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trusted  to  a  legate.  Thus  Leo  I.  {Episi.  26) 
speaks  of  a  commission  given  to  the  empresa 
Pulcheria  to  procure  the  summoning  of  m  fresh 
council  after  the  Pseudo-Synod  of  Ephesiia  as  a 
legation,  hie  sibi  specialiter  a  beatissimo  Petro 
Apostolo  legatione  commissi.  But  the  word  for 
the  most  part  is  convertible  with  Lboatb. 

[P.  0.] 

LEGENBA.  This  word  properly  denotes 
whatever  is  appointed  to  be  read  to  the  con- 
gregation during  public  worship.  It  has  how- 
ever acquired  the  restricted  sense  of  the  records 
of  the  lives  and  acts  of  the  saints  and  martyrs, 
which  were  appointed  to  be  thus  read.  Collec- 
tions of  these  records  date  from  the  2nd  century, 
and  were  known  aa  Acta  {i.e.  the  registers 
containing  the  official  recordfi),  Sanctorum,  or 
Acta  Martyrum,  They  contained  the  most  im- 
portant sayings  and  deeds  of  the  sainta,  both 
martyrs  and  confessors.  The  earliest  reputed 
compiler  of  the  acts  of  martyrs  is  St.  Clement  of 
Rome,  who  u  said  to  have  employed  scribes 
^notarios"  to  collect  the  acts  of  martyrs 
throughout  the  different  districts  of  the  city. 
The  practice  appears  to  have  spread  into  the 
African  church.  St.  Cyprian  {Ep.  37,  ad  CUrum) 
writes :  "  Denique  et  dies  eorum  quibus  ex- 
cedunt,  annotate,  ut  commemorationeb  eorum 
inter  memorias  martyrum  celebrare  possimus." 

Eusebius  also  {Hist.  v.  4)  speaks  of  such  a 
collection,  "  Whoever  cares  to  do  so,  may  easily 
obtain  the  fullest  information  on  this  subject  by 
reading  the  epistle  itself,*  which,  as  I  have 
already  said,  I  have  inserted  in  the  collection  of 
the  Acts  of  Martyrs'*  [rj;  rvp  fiaprvpl^w 
ffvyaywy^"].  He  gives  at  length  the  account  ot 
the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  and  his  companions 
(iv.  15.     See  also  vii.  41-42). 

Hence  Eusebius  has  been  often  looked  upon  as 
the  first  to  compile  a  martyrology.  St.  Jerome 
made  a  compendium  of  the  acts  as  compiled  by 
Eusebius. 

Any  further  question  as  to  the  growth  of 
martyrologies  belongs  more  properly  to  another 
place  [Martyboloot].  It  is  sufficient  here  to 
point  out  their  origin  and  antiquity. 

In  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  many  au- 
thentic records  of  this  nature  perished,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  general  edict  to  burn  them 
(Gregor.  Turon.  de  Gloria  Marti/r.).  Gelasius 
(A.D.  492)  rejected  as  spurious  writings  of  this 
nature  then  in  circulation,  and  forbade  them  to 
be  read  in  churches. 

The  third  council  of  Carthage  (a.d.  397), 
Can.  47,  after  ruling  that  besides  the  canonical 
scriptures  nothing  should  be  read  publicly  in  the 
church  nnder  the  name  of  Holy  Scripture,  adds 
that  the  passions  of  the  martyrs  may  be  re.id  on 
their  anniversaries.  "  Liceat  etiam  legi  passionea 
martyrum,  quum  anniversarii  eorum  dies  cele- 
brantur."  And  it  appears  from  various  sermons 
of  St.  Augustine  (Ser.  xlvii.  de  Sanctis,  &c.)  that 
the  practice  was  general  in  his  day.  Cassio- 
doros,  in  the  6th  century,  writing  to  certain 
abbats  says  {Instit.  dio.  Led.  c.  32),  ^  Passionea 
martyrum  legite  constanter." 

The  practice  was  to  read  the  "  acts  **  of  those 
saints  and  martyrs  who  were  to  be  commemo- 
rated in  the  liturgy  on  the  day  following,  in  order 
that  the  faithful  might  join  in  the  commemora- 

•  /.s.  from  tbe  martyrs  of  Lyons  to  EleaUierua. 
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tion  with  memories  refreshed.  When  the  daily 
Mirkes  were  reduced  to  order,  the  martyrology 
vas  appointed  to  be  read  in  choir,  at  the  end  of 
Prime,  after  the  Orison  (Oratio)  which  is  fol- 
lowed hj  the  usual  "  Benedicamus  Domino,"  R. 
Deo  grattas;  the  lection  which  contains  the 
manorials  of  the  saints  for  the  next  day  being 
read.  The  lection  is  followed  by  the  Verse  and 
BttpoHH.  V.  Pretiosa  in  conspectu  Domini. 
B.  Mors  sanctorum  ejus ;  and  a  few  prayers. 

From  a  MS.  appendix  to  the  Boman  Respon- 
loriiland  Antiphonary,  which  is  considered  to  be 
of  the  9th  century,  it  appears  that  the  passion 
ind  sets  of  a  saint  were  only  read  in  the  churches 
dedicated  to  that  saint  (ubi  ipsius  tUulua  erat) 
QflUl  the  time  of  pope  Adrian  1.  A.D.  772. 

This  reading  of  the  martyrology  with  the 
prayers  which  follow  it  is  usually  considered  a 
dtftinct  office  from  Prime,  and  known  as  officium 
Cttpitniare.  In  many  churches  it  was  said  in  a 
different  place.  Thus  in  the  old  statutes  of  the 
charch  of  Paris :  **  Thence  (i.e.  from  the  choir 
aiUr  Prime)  they  go  into  the  chapter  house, 
[or  possibly  another  chapel  in  the  church], 
where,  after  the  reading  of  the  acts  of  the 
ninta,  and  the  diptychs  of  the  deceased,  let 
pmers  be  made  for  their  repose."  '[Inde  in 
eafgtalam  ^  progrediuntnr,  ubi  j^estis  sanctorum 
ct  diptychis  defnnctorum  perlectis,  fiant  preces 
pro  eomm  requiem.]  Again  in  the  rite  of 
Arruches :  **  Prime  ended,  let  the  brothers 
sttemkle  in  the  chapter  house,  and  let  the 
iection  of  the  Martyrology  be  read,  lest  any 
fatiTal  of  a  saint  which  should  be  celebrated  on 
the  morrow  be  omitted  through  inadvertence." 
rPrima  finiti,  in  capitulum  conreniant  fratres, 
kartyrologii  lectio  legatur;  ne  aliqua  sancti 
festiritas  in  crastino  celebranda  negligenter 
MBittatur.]  So  also  the  old  ritual  of  St.  Martin 
li  Toon.  Chrodegang,  bishop  of  Metz,  a.d. 
742,  iatroduced  the  practice  into  his  chapter 
mong  his  reforms.  On  the  other  hand  the 
martyrology  was  often  read  in  choir,  not  in 
ciupUr.  This  was  directed  by  the  old  ordi- 
9tari'fm  of  Senlis,  which,  after  directions  for  the 
^ce  of  Prime,  proceeds :  ^*  After  the  aforesaid 
oriioa  the  calendar  •  (calenda)  is  read  by  one  of 
the  bojs,  and  terminates  thus :  and  of  all  the 
Kiay  otAer  holy  martyre  and  confeeaore  and 
trgtns.  Then  the  anniversary  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  Martyrology  is  announced.**  So 
sl«o  the  ordinariitm  of  the  Cathedral  of  Tours. 
**  Then  follows  the  lection  from  the  martyrology, 
Tead  tacAott- with  a  sufficiently  loud  voice  .  .  .  . 
A  boy  says  ^Jube^  Domine,  benedicere*  The 
priest  gives  the  hentdicUun^^  and  after  the  reading 
of  the  lection  is  to  say  ^  Pretiosa  m  conspectu,** 
ix.  Afler  this  a  boy  is  to  announce  thd  anni- 
versary which  is  to  be  celebrated  on  the  following 
day.  The  reading  of  the  Martyrology  in  chapter 
^tpeanto  have  been  limited  to  the  more  im- 
portant monastic  houses  and  colleges  of  canons, 
and  Qsnally  in  connexion  with  the  reading  of  the 
rrUf  ef  the  Aonse,  which  by  the  council  of  Aix  la 
Cfiapelle  (i.D.  817)  was  directed  to  be  bound  in 

^  Locas  In  quern  ooorenhuit  Monachi  et  Canooidt  sic 
dictaiB,  Inqnii  Pspiaa,  quod  rap(tula  ibi  legiuitur(Dtt- 
caaci  te  Iflce^    [CuarrBK-iiocsB.  1. 349.] 

'  ZctbeUaaorminesfortteday. 

'  ile.  the  sppoiated  benedictory  fonnnla  beft>i«  the 


one  volume  with  the  martyrology.  ^he  custom 
gradually  died  out  (it  had  ceas^  at  St.  Martin's 
at  Tours  in  the  15th  century) ;  and  in  the 
printed  breviaries,  monastic  as  well  as  secular, 
the  officium  capitulare  is  printed  so  as  to  form 
part  of  Prime  without  any  break. 

In  a  decree  of  the  Congregation  of  Rites  (10 
Jnn.  1690.  Meratus  in  Ind.  Deer.  Brev.  163) 
we  find  the  following  ruling : — 

"  After  what  has  been  said,  the  hour  of  Prime 
is  terminated  when  'Benedicamus  Domino'  is 
said,  and  what  follows  is  only  a  sort  of  appen- 
dix ;  whence  it  appears,  that  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  church  here  inserts  daily  the  reading  of 
the  Martyrology,  and  Prime  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  when  this  is  to  be  said,  so  anything  else 
may  be  inserted ;  though  we  do  not  recommend 
that  this  should  be  done,  because  what  is  now 
supplemented  is  considered  to  complete  Prime  as 
it  were  [Primam  veiuti  integrare},*  or  to  be  an 
additional  port  of  it." 

In  addition  to  the  readings  at  Prime,  on  fes- 
tivals with  three  nocturns,  the  lessons  of  the 
second  noctum  are  as  a  rule  taken  fVom  the  acts 
of  the  saint  of  the  day. 

The  custom  of  reading  at  nocturns  such  acta 
as  were  worthv  of  credit  is  thought  to  have 
grown  up  in  the  8th  century ;  that  of  reading 
them  in  the  liturgy  much  earlier,  as  has  been 
already  stated.  They  were  read  before  the 
epistle  and  briefly  recapitulated  in  the  preface. 
In  the  course  of  the  liturgy,  the  bishop  ascended 
the  chair  (cathedram  conscendente)  and  gave  an 
explanation  of  them,  which  was  the  origin  of 
the  sermons  of  the  Fathers  in  honour  of  the 
martyrs  (see,  inter  alia,  S.  August.  Sermo  2,  de 
S.  StephS).  This  custom  was  kept  up  in  France 
till  the  9th  century,  and  in  Spain  till  beyond 
the  10th;  and  the  acts  were  inserted  in  the 
sacramentaries  and  missals  of  both  countries.' 
They  were  never  inserted  in  the  Roman,  as 
appears  from  the  Gelasian  and  Gregorian  sacra- 
mentaries and  missals,  which  make  but  spare 
and  cautious  mention  of  the  martyrs  and  their 
sufierings  in  the  preface  alone. 

Among  Latin  martyrologies,  those  compiled 
by  Bede,  and  by  the  Benedictine  monk  Usuardus, 
in  the  9th  century,  may  be  mentioned. 

The  Greek  equivalent  to  the  martyrology  is 
the  menology  (finvoXSyiot'),  so  called  because  its 
contents  are  arranged  according  to  months.  The 
lection  for  the  day  is  called  the  "  synaxarion  " 
{erwaldpioy},  and  is  inserted  at  full  length  in 
the  menaea  (which  contains  the  variable  parts 
of  the  office,  and  so  in  some  measure  correspond 
to  the  proprium  Sanctorara  of  the  Latin  brevi- 
aries) after  the  sixth  ode  of  the  canon  for  the  day 
said  at  Lauds.  It  is  introduced  by  its  proper 
stichoa,  nearly  always  two  iambic  lines,  con- 
taining some  allusion  to  the  saint  or  play  upon 
his  name,  followed  by  a  hexameter  line,  of  the 

■  /.a.  to  fill  up  the  measure  of.  Compare  Lncretins, 
1.1031. 

r  The  MbeanMe  Mitsal  i*  still  distingntobed  fbr  the 
variety  and  length  of  iu  prefaces,  called  IthUiot'Si.  They 
vary  wiih  eadi  masa^  and  that  for  St  Vinoent,  for  ex- 
ample, occapies  more  iban  three  doaely-printcil  quarto 
columna,  aiid  one  and  a  half  or  nearly  two  eoiamnaof  the 
same  type  ia  a  frequent  length.  The  prefaces  of  the  old 
QiMieim  Mitsal,  called  Immolationes  or  OotUeglatUmtt, 
are  aa  varied  aa  the  Moaarahlc,  but  aa  a  rule  oooild«r- 
ablyahoner.   [PaarAis.] 
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nature  of  a  ^  memoria  tachnica "  of  the  datcf 
There  is  usual  ly  more  than  one  synaxarion  to  a 
day,  each  in  commemoration  of  a  different  saint ; 
in  which  case,  with  few  exceptions,  each  has 
its  own  iambic  stichos;  bat  the  first  alone  the 
hexameter  line.  Other  saints  of  the  day  are 
commemoi-ated  by  the  simple  reciting  of  their 
namei(  and  death,  stating  usually  its  manner, 
followed  by  a  stichos,  but  with  no  synazarion. 
Theiic  reading  and  commemorations  are  con- 
eluded  with  the  clause— **  By  their  holy  inter- 
cessions, 0  God,  have  mercy  «pon  us.  Amen" 
(reus  abr&if  hylaif  wpttrfitlms,  6  9c^r,  i\4^ 
co¥  Vfuis.  'Aft^r).^  There  are  great  rariations 
in  different  menologies.  The  emperor  Basil  the 
Macedonian  directed  one. to  he  compiled,  a.d. 
886,  which  may  he  taken  as  a  type  of  others. 

Baronins,  Praef.  ad  Martyr.  Rom.  Paris, 
1607  ;  Bona,  de  Dm.  Pml.  c  xtI.  19 ;  Dnrant, 
de  Hit.  EocL  iii.  c.  18 ;  Gavanti,  Comm,  m  Bub. 
Mi8B.  Rum.  sec.  r.  &  21 ;  Martene,  de  Ant,  Rit. 
iv.  8;  and  the  Breoiariet  and  the  Mfnaea 
passim;  Cavalieri,  Op.  Lit.  vol.  it.  cap.  37, 
Dec.  2,  and  c.  41,  Dec  12  and  17,  &c  See 
also  Augusti,  ChriEt.  Archaeologit,  toI.  ri.  p.  104. 

[H.  J.  H.] 

LEGER,  ST.    [LEODEOAEnra.] 

LENEY,  COUNCIL  OF  (Lenienfe  Cm- 
cUirun),  held  at  Leney  in  Ireland,  A.D.  630, 
or  thereabouts,  respecting  Easter,  which  was 
kept  diOerently  then  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
from  what  it  was  in  Rome.  In  other  words, 
if  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon  fell  on  a 
Sunday,  it  was  kept  on  that  Sunday,  and 
not  the  following.  St.  Fintan  here  prevailed 
with  his  countrymen  in  favour  of  the  old  rule; 
but  it  was  unfair  of  contemporaries  to  oill 
them  *  Quartodecimans '  on  that  account.  (Ussher, 
Brit.  JSixU.  c  17:  comp.  Mansi,  x.  611.) 

[E.  S.  Ff.] 

LENT  (rweapoKoffr^f  Quadragesima.  The 
Engliiih  name  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Lencten,  spring ;  with  which  may  be  compared 
the  German  LenZy  and  the  Dutch  Lente.  The 
titles  for  this  season  in  languages  of  Latin  deri- 
vation are  merely  corruptions  of  the  name 
Quadragesima,  as  the  French  CarSme,  Italian 
Qitaresima,  etc.  So  also  in  the  Celtic  languages, 
as  the  Welsh  GarateySy  Manx  Kargys,  Breton 
Corayz,  etc.  In  Teutonic  and  allied  languages, 
the  name  for  the  season  merely  indicates  the  fast, 
as  the  German  Fastenzeit,  Dutch  Vaster  etc.  So 
also  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Greek  church  it  is  ^ 

1.  History  of  the  observance. — ^We  can  trace 
up  to  very  early  times  the  existence  of  a  prepa- 
ratory fast  to  Easter,  for  it  is  mentioned  defin- 
itely by  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian.  While,  however, 
the  fast  seems  to  have  been  one  universally  kept, 
there  seems  to  have  been  very  great  latitude  as 

f  The  following,  for  St.  Polycsrp  (Feb.  23),  msy  serve 
as  a  8p<%lmen : 

StickoL    <pot  XloKiKo^irtK  mKomaamiB^  AiSyt, 

Kufurhv  voXvr  tavt  «c  wvpbf  (•vcrpemmt. 

«t«ft3t  rr  Tfnrarfi  Kari.  ^Xo^  HokvKapwo¥  imawtw. 

k  Tbis  Is  the  usual  form  ol  wurds  and  the  Invariable 

purport  uf  the   clause.    Somedroes  it   runs  '^By  the 

prayers  of  thy  martyrs,  0  Lord  Christ,  have  mercy  upon 

us  and  save  ua.  Amen"  (roSr  rwv  9U9  iiMffripmv  cvxott, 


LENT 

to  the  duration  of  the  fast.  Thus  Irenaeus  writ- 
ing to  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  referring  to 
the  disputes  as  to  the  time  of  keeping  Easter, 
adds  that  there  is  the  same  dispute  as  to  the 
length  of  the  preliminary  fast.  **  For,**  he  says, 
^  some  think  they  ought  to  fast  for  one  day, 
others  for  two  days,  and  others  even  for  several, 
while  others  reckon  forty  hours  both  of  day  and 
night  to  their  day  "  {pi  Z\  rHrtrapdmirra  ipas 
^fA^putdt  Tc  ««!  rwrrcpurjtr  vvfjLti^rpovtn  r^v 
iniipoM  *  eArmw),  Irenaeus  then  goes  on  to  say 
that  this  variety  is  not  merely  a  thing  of  hit 
own  time,  but  of  much  older  date  {woKh 
wp6r§fMp) ;  an  important  statement,  as  carrying 
back  the  existence  of  the  fast  practically  up  to 
apostolic  times  (Irenaeus,  £p.  ad  Vict.;  apud 
£useb.  ffiet.  Ecde§,  v.  24> 

Before,  however,  we  pass  on  to  consider  the 
referenoes  in  Tertullian,  it  must  be  noted  that 
much  discosiion  has  arisen  as  to  the  punctuation 
of  the  above  passage ;  for  the  translation  of 
Ruffinns  puts  a  full  stop  after  TC0'<rapdljrorra,  A 
plan  which  is  adopted  by  some,  as  by  Stieren  and 
Harvey,  the  most  reoent  editors  of  Irenaeus.  We 
must  remark,  however,  that  not  only  are  the 
lASS.  said  to  be  unanimous  in  giving  the  first- 
mentioned  reading,  but  as  Valerius  (nut.  in  ioc) 
justly  points  out,  the  general  run  of  the  Greek  is 
palpably  in  favour  of  the  same  way.^  (For  a 
defence  of  the  opposite  theory,  see  Massuet,  Din, 
in  Iren,  ii.  23.) 

We  pass  on  next  to  consider  the  evidence  fur- 
nished by  Tertullian,  who  in  one  place  speaks  of 
the  fast  **■  die  Paschae,"  as  '* communis  et  quasi 
publica  jejunii  religio*'  (De  Orat.c,  18).  This, 
of  course,  would  be  a  fast  on  Good  Friday.  That 
the  fast,  however,  was  not  confined  to  this  day 
only,  we  learn  from  another  place,  where  writing 
as  a  Montanist  he  says  of  the  Catholics  that  they 
considered  that  the  only  fasts  which  Christians 
should  observe  were  those  **  in  which  the  bride- 
groom was  taken  away  from  them  *'  (De  ./ejuniOf 
c  2 ;  cf.  also  c.  13,  where  he  draws  a  distinction 
between  the  obligation  of  the  fast  of  the  above- 
mentioned  days  and  other  fasts,  especially  the 
Stations,  so  called).  Here  then  we  have  a  fast 
for  the  period  during  which  our  Saviour  was 
under  the  power  of  death. 

Thus  far  it  would  appear  that  there  was  in 
any  case  a  fast,  whether  on  the  day  of  our  lA>rd's 
death,  or  for  the  above  longer  period ;  but  in  »ome 
cases  extra  days  were  added,  varying  in  different 
churches.  At  a  later  period  the  same  kind  of 
variation  prevailed,  as  we  find,  e.g.  from  Socrates 
and  Soxomen.  Thus  the  former  (Hiet.  Kocles.  v. 
22)  speaks  of  those  in  Rome  as  fasting  for  three 

*  For  iiti4ptaf,  Valerius  (not.  in  loe.)  coi^tnrrd  that 
inioTfMv  should  be  read,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
understanding  the  expression  **day,"  as  tLpplMi  in  any 
sense  to  a  period  of  40  hoars.  1  here  la,  however,  no  MS. 
anthority  for  this^  and  ii  cuts  the  knot  of  the  difficulty 
rather  than  solves  It. 

^  Thns  a  climax  seems  Indicated  in  the  iciu  of  oi  U  irat 
wAatbi^af,  and  we  shonid  hiok  for  tome  ctmnocttng  par- 
ticle with  the  Mpof.  The  Latin  of  Rufflnus  U  **  nonnulU 
etiam  qoadnglnta,  Ita  at  horas  diuroaa  ....":  the  ita 
has  a  deddedly  sospidoos  appeurence  after  the  temtaia- 
tioQ  of  the  preceding  word.  Moreover,  the  fact  tntn> 
duced  by  tfki  tit,  as  to  the  fast  being  observed  during  the 
hours  both  of  day  and  night,  is  simply  InezplicalJe  when 
taken  in  oonnesfan  with  the  preoedlng  **  nommUt  etiam 
quadrsginta.** 
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weeks  before  EMter,  except  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundafs.'  In  Illyria,  through  all  Greece,  and  in 
Alexandria  [thoae  of  Illyria,  the  West  {ol  wp^s 
S^iy).  throoghout  all  Libya,  in  Egypt  and  ra- 
\tstw  (Soiomen,  Hi8t.  EccUu,  rii.  19)],  a  last  of 
sii  weeks'  duration  was  obeerrcd.  Others  again 
continued  it  for  seTon  weeks :  these  are  spoken  of 
raguelj  by  Socrates  as  AXAoi,  and  more  specifi- 
ealiy  by  Sozomen  as  those  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  coontries  round  about  as  far  as  Phoenicia.' 
Socntes,  howerer,  states  that  these,  while  begin- 
ning the  fast  seven  weeks  before  Easter,  only 
fssUd  for  fifteen  days  by  intenrals  (rpets  lUvas 
9w9fitUpws  Ik  ZtaXifflfidrtfv)  \  and  Soxomen 
speaks  of  some  who  iasted  three  weeks  by  inter- 
Tab  (awpihip)  out  of  the  six  or  seven  weeks. 
Lastly,  some  fi«ted  for  two  weeka,  as  the  Mon- 
(aaists  duL 

Gregory  the  Great  {ffom.  in  Ewmg.  L  16.  5 ; 
Tol.  I  U»4,  ed.  Bened.)  speaks  of  the  fast  aa  of 
thirty-six  <by8'  duration,  that  is  to  say,  of  six 
weeks,  not  counting  in  the  six  Sundays.  It  will 
hare  been  noticed  abore  that  Soxomen  raeaks  of 
Bi  weeks  as  the  period  obserred  by  the  Westerns, 
whcreu  it  lasted  through  seren  weeks  in  Con- 
sUtttinople  and  the  East.  Now  in  the  Cast, 
Saturday  as  well  as  Sunday  partook  of  a  festal 
character,"  and  thus  the  number  of  actual  fasting 
days  would  be  in  either  case  thirty-eix.  Of 
eoone  those  Eastern  churches  which  only  took 
six  weeks  would  haTe  but  thirty-one  days'  fast. 
[The  Saturday  which  was  Easter  Ere  was  of 
oonrss  In  all  cases  excepted  from  the  general  rule 
of  Saturdays.]  In  any  case  thirty-six  waa  the 
maximum  number  of  days'  fast'  (cf.  Cassian, 
OtOoL  xxi.  24,  25 ;  Patrol,  xlix.  1200> 

By  whom  the  remaining  four  days  were 
added,  that  is  Ash-Wednesday  and  the  three  days 
following  it,  does  not  clearly  appear.  Gregory 
the  Great  (ob.  A.D.  604)  has  often  been  credited 
with  it  (see  «^.  the  Micrologus,  c  49 ;  Patrol. 
cli.  lOlS^but  his  remark  which  we  hare  referred 
to  above  seems  conclnsiTe  against  this.  The 
evidence  also  derivable  from  the  Gregorian 
saeramentary,  into  which  we  must  enter  in 
detail  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  liturgical 
pert  of  our  subject,  points  the  same  way.  Thus 
the  headings  for  these  first  four  days  never 
iadude  the  term  Quadrag4aima,  which  occurs  for 
the  first  time  on  the  Sunday ;  and  there  seems 
pound  for  omitting  the  wo'rds  caput  jejimii  in 
the  heading  to  Ash- Wednesday.  Martene  (2>e 
AnL  Eedu.  Sit.  ill.  58,  ed.  Venice,  1783)  shews 
that  even  after  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great, 

•  Then  la  same  dlflleotty  here  in  the  nmsrk  ss  to  the 
BfOMBtai  not  holding  on  the  Saturday.  See  Vaieatus's 
aitialss. 

«Ib  Olnstiation  of  the  knger period  of  the  IM  oh- 
•wed  In  the  BMt»  we  bmj  refer  to  the  esse  mentioned 
by  Photha (BitUotk.  lOT;  PatreL  Or.  diL  877). 

•  7«r  an  lltastratloD  of  ttaisi  eee  s.9.Chi7Boelom  (Utan. 
xL la  Om.f  S;  toL  Iv.  101,  ed.  Qaume),  who  speaks  of 
thi  rebiaOoa  silbrded  In  Lent  by  the  oessstlon  of  die 
fHtflaSstwftvand  Sundaj.  As  regards  the  West  an 
eutfCkn  ssnsl  be  made  In  the  esse  of  If Ihn,  wliere 
Sievtaj  VIS  'tflewed  as  in  tbe  East  (see  Ambrose^  <b 
Hia  «  jtfMwto,  iiifra),  also  for  Oanl  (see  Anrellan. 

'  We  Mj  refer  here  to  the  noHon  thst.  sinee  tbtrty-sU 
ds|S  VIS  oo^lenth  of  the  year,  therefore  in  Lent  was 
hitm  tho  Mesaie  pnoapt  of  psying  tUhsa  (Ousian, 


the  four  additional  days  cannot  for  some  time 
have  been  observed,  at  any  rate  at  all  universally, 
for  the  Reguia  Magistri^  a  writing  apparently  of 
the  7th  century,  orders  that  from  Sexagesima 
the  monks  should  fiist  till  the  evening  on  Wed- 
nesdays, Fridays,  and  Saturdays,  but  that  on 
other  days  up  to  Quadragesima  they  should  take 
their  meal  at  the  ninth  hour.  Thus  by  the 
addition  of  these  bix  days,  the  diminution  caused 
in  Lent  by  the  taking  out  of  the  six  Sundays 
was  exactly  counterbalanced  (c.  28,  PatroL 
Ixxxvlii.  997).  Clearly,  therefore,  this  writer 
can  in  no  way  have  viewed  Lent  as  definitely 
beginning  with  Ash- Wednesday,  and  indeed  the 
following  day  is  not  reckoned  as  part  of  the  fast 
at  alL  On  the  other  hand,  the  addition  is  cer- 
tainlv  not  to  be  fixed  later  than  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  for  (Martene,  L  c.)  the  title  **  feria 
quarta  tA  oapite  jejunU"  occurs  in  MSB.  of  sacra- 
mentaries  of  and  perhaps  before  his  time.  Similar 
evidence  is  fumiahed  by  the  Rule  of  Chrodegang, 
bishop  of  Metx,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  8th 
century  (c.  30,  Patrol.  Ixxxix.  107 IX  and 
apparently  in  the  Penitential  of  Egbert,  arch- 
bishop of  Tork  from  A.D.  732  to  766  (I.  i.  37, 
Patrol.  Ixxxix.  410> 

Others  have  referred  the  addition  to  Gregory 
II.  (ob.  A.D.  731),  but  the  matter  seems  quite 
doubtfuLff  It  may  be  remarked  here  in  connex- 
ion with  this  latter  prelate,  that  the  Microlngua 
(c  50,  n^rd)  states  that  it  was  he  who  first 
required  the  Thursdays  throughout  Lent  to  be 
kept  as  fasts,  contrary  to  the  ancient  Roman 
usage.  It  is  to  Melchiades  that  the  appointment 
of  Thursdays  as  exceptions  to  the  law  of  fasting 
in  Lent  is  referred.  This,  however,  is  very 
doubtful,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the 
words  oi  Gregory  the  Great  already  quoted. 

0>nsidering  the  diversity  which  we  have 
found  to  prevail  as  to  the  duration  of  Lent,  it  is 
curious  to  see  how  persistently  the  word  rc^ro'a- 
poKotrr^  is  adhered  to,  a  point  which  puzxled 
Socrates  (/.  c.)  in  the  5th  century.  Although 
the  origin  of  this  name  is  by  no  means  clear, 
there  are  at  any  rate  some  reasonable  grounds 
for  connecting  it  with  the  period  during  which 
our  Lord  yielded  to  the  power  of  death,  which 
was  estimated  at  forty  hours  [e.g.  from  noon  on 
Friday  till  4  ajc.  on  Sunday] ;  and  we  have  seen 
that  TertuUian  twice  refers  to  the  fast  as  con- 
tinuing for  the  days  "in  qnibus  ablatus  est 
sponsus.**  We  must  also  not  lose  sight  of  the 
forty  days*  fasts  of  Moses,  Elijah,  and  our  Lord, 
as  being  especially  suggestive  of  the  number  of 
forty.  It  will  have  been  noticed  that  when  the 
duration  of  the  fast  waa  considerably  lengthened, 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  number  of  days  of 
actual  fasting  was  still  approximately  forty. 

2.  Object  aM purport  of  Lent. — We  may  inquire 
in  the  next  place  what  was  the  primary  idea  in 
the  institution  of  such  a  fast,  and  what  other 
reasons  were  subserved  in  the  maintenance  of  it. 
(a)  From  a  passage  of  TertuUian  already 
cited  (de  Jejunio,  c.  13)  it  is  clear  that  the  fast 
primarily  lasted  for  the  time  during  which  our 
Lord  was  under  the  power  of  death,  to  mark  the 
mourning  of  the  church  when  the  bridegroom 

a  It  Is  dear  that  In  sr«ne  parts  the  addlrlonal  four  days 
eannot  bave  been  accepted  for  a  long  time,  fbr  Martene 
(p.  M)  speaks  of  the  end  of  tbe  11th  century  as  tbe  period 
when  Ibey  were  rsoognised  in  Sootland. 
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WM  taken  away.  Of  this  monrniDg  then.  Lent 
Ifl  the  perpetual  commemoration.  It  U  interest- 
ing to  note  here  that  the  Montantsta  who  ob- 
served three  Lenta  in  the  course  of  the  year 
(Jerome,  EpUt.  41,  ad  MarceUamj  {  3 ;  toI.  i. 
189,  ed.  Vallarsi),  and  kept  one  of  them  after 
Pentecost  (Jerome,  Coaun.  in  MaiL  ix.  15; 
Yol.  rii.  51),  still  agreed  with  the  Catholics  in 
viewing  it  as  the  monming  for  the  absent 
bridegroom,  in  accordance  with  our  Lord's  de- 
claration. 

(/9)  This  primary  reason  having  been  fixed, 
we  need  not  dwell  on  that  reason  for  its  main- 
tenanoe  drawn  from  its  use  as  a  means  of  qoick- 
ening  zeal,  and  as  an  aid  to  devotion  generally, 
since  this  is  applicable  to  any  fiut  and  has  no 
exclusive  reference  to  Lent.  This  particular 
fast,  however,  served  as  a  special  preparation  for 
several  important  events  directly  connected  with 
Easter.  Chief  among  these  was  the  £aster  com- 
munion, which,  even  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
church,  when  Christians  ordinarily  communi- 
cated every  Sunday,  must  have  had  an  excep- 
tional prominence ;  much  more  in  later  times 
when  this  frequency  of  communion  had  greatly 
diminished,  and  we  find  for  example  canons  of 
councils  ordering  that  all  Christians  should  com- 
municate at  least  three  times  a  year,  of  which 
Easter  should  be  one.  (See  e^.  ConcU,  Ago- 
theme  [a.d.  506],  cann.  69, 64 ;  Labbe,  iv.  1393.) 
This  idea  is  dwelt  upon  by  Chrysostom  (in  eoa 
gui  prima  pascha  jejunantj  §  4 ;  vol.  i.  746,  ed. 
Ganme ;  also  Horn,  1,  §  4,  vol.  iv.  10),  and  by 
Jerome  {Comm,  in  Jcnam^  ilL  4;  vol.  vi. 
416). 

(7)  Easter  again  was  the  special  time  for  the 
administration  of  baptism,  which  was  necessarily 
preceded  by  a  solemn  preparation  and  fasting. 
The  importance  of  the  Lent  fast  to  those  about 
to  be  baptized  is  dwelt  upon  by  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem {CaUch,  i.  5;  p.  18,  ed.  Toutt^e).  The 
names  of  those  who  sought  baptism  had  to  be 
given  in  some  time  before  {hpoftaroypn^ioi  Pro- 
c-xtech,  c.  1,  p.  2 ;  cf.  c  4,  p.  4).  A  council  of 
Carthage  ordains  that  this  shall  be  done  a  long 
time  {dnC)  before  the  baptism  {Cone,  Carth.  iv. 
[a.d.  398]  can.  85;  Labbe,  ii.  1206),  but  a  canon 
of  Siricius,  bishop  of  Rome  (ob.  A.D.  399)  defines 
the  time  as  not  less  than  forty  days  {Ep,  i.  ad 
Bimeri>un,  c.  2;  Labbe,  ii.  1018). 

(8)  Lent  was  also  a  special  time  of  prepara- 
tion for  penitents  who  looked  forward  to  re- 
admission  for  the  following  Easter.  (See  Cvprian, 
JSpist  56,  §  3 :  Ambrose,  Epist,  20  ad  Marcel- 
linam  sororem,  c  26  ;  Patrol,  xvi.  1044 :  Jerome, 
Comm.  in  Jonam,  /.c. :  Greg.  Nyss.  Epiai,  Canon, 
ad  Letotuin,  Patrol.  Gr.  xlv.  222:  Petr.  Alex- 
andr.  can.  1,  Labbe,  i.  955 :  Condi.  Ancjranwn 
[a.d.  314],  can.  6,  ib.  1457.) 

3.  Manner  of  olaervance  of  Lent. — ^The  special 
characteristics  of  Lent  consisted  in  various  forms 
of  abstinence  from  food,  the  cessation  of  various 
ordinary  foi-ms  of  rejoicings,  the  merciful  inter- 
ference with  legal  pains  and  penalties,  and  the 
like. 

(a)  First  of  all  must  be  noted  the  actual  fast, 
which  was  generally  a  total  abstinence  from  all 
food  till  the  evening,  except  on  Sundays,  and  in 
some  cases  on  Saturdays.  (Ambrose,  de  Elia  et 
JejuniOf  c.  10 ;  Patrol,  xiv.  743 :  Sernu  8  in  Piol. 
118 ;  Patrol,  xv.  1383 :  Basil,  I/om.  i.  de  Jejunio, 
0.   10;   Patrol.    Gr.    xxxi.    181:    Chrysostom, 


ffonu  iv.  in  Gen.  c.  7,  vol.  iv.  36 ;  ffom.  vi.  «i 
Gen.  c.  6,  voL  iv.  58 ;  Bom.  viii.  in  Geiu  c  6, 
voL  iv.  76.) 

As  to  the  particular  kinds  of  food  made  use  of 
when  the  fast  was  broken  for  the  day,  there 
would  appear  to  have  been  in  early  times  the 
utmost  latitude.  This  may  be  gathered,  for 
example,  from  the  passage  of  Socrates  already 
quoted  {Hist.  Ecdes.  v.  22).  **Now  we  may 
notice,"  he  says,  *'  that  men  differ  not  only  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  the  days,  but  also  in 
the  character  of  the  abstinence  from  food,  which 
they  practise.  For  some  abstain  altogether  from 
animal  food,  while  others  partake  of  no  animal 
food  but  fish  only.  Others  again  eat  of  birds  as 
well  as  fishes,  saying  that  according  to  Moses 
they  also  were  produced  from  water.  Others 
abstain  also  from  fruits  (d«cp^8pva)  and  eggs, 
while  some  partake  only  of  dry  bread,  and 
others  not  even  of  that.  Another  sort  fast  till 
the  ninth  hour,  and  then  have  their  meal  of 
various  sorts  of  food'*  (8i4^opoy  fx^^^^  ^^ 
icrlaaip).^  He  then  goes  on  to  argue  that  since 
no  rule  of  Scripture  can  be  produced  for  this 
observance,  therefore  the  apostles  left  the  decision 
of  the  matter  to  every  man's  judgment.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  though  the  fast  was  to  be  kept 
throughout  the  day,  there  was  as  yet  an  absence 
of  any  restriction  as  to  the  character  of  the  food 
taken  in  the  evening ;  it  being,  of  course,  assujned 
that  great  moderation  was  shewn,  and  that 
luxuries  were  avoided,  in  fact  that  the  fast  was 
not  to  be  a  technical  matter  of  abstaining  from 
this  or  that  fofid,  merely  to  enjoy  a  greater  luxury 
of  a  different  kind.  The  abstaining  from  flesh  as 
any  absolute  and  fundamental  rule  of  the  church 
was  not  yet  insisted  on,  but  still  remained  to  some 
extent  a  matter  of  private  judgment.  An 
example,  which  illustrates  a  transitional  state  of 
things,  is  found  in  the  incident  related  by  Soxomen 
(Hist.  Eocles.  i.  11)  of  Spyridon,  bishop  of  Tri- 
mythns  in  Cyprus.  He,  when  once  visited  by  a 
stranger  at  the  beginning  of  Lent,  offered  him 
some  swine's  flesh,  which  was  the  only  food  he 
had  in  the  house.  The  latter  refused  to  pai-take 
of  it,  saying  that  he  was  a  Christian.  **  All  the 
more  therefore,"  said  the  bishop,  "  should  it  not 
be  refused,  for  that  all  things  are  pure  to  the 
pure  is  declared  by  the  word  of  God."  Bingham 
(Grig.  xxi.  1.17),  who  cites  the  above  instance,  has 
strangely  omitted  to  add  that  before  acting  thus, 
the  bishop  besought  the  Divine  indulgence 
(tv^dfitvoi  Ka\  trvyyy^fiTiy  alr^fTas),  as  though 
he  were  straining  a  point  in  doing  as  he  did, 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  such  straining  had  not 
yet  become  a  violation  of  a  universally  recog- 
nised law.  We  And  a  somewhat  parallel  illustra- 
tion in  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccl.  v.  3),  where  a 
certain  Christian  prisoner  named  Alcibiades,  who 
had  lived  on  bread  and  water  all  his  life,  received 
a  divine  monition  through  Attains,  one  of  his 
fellow  prisoners,  that  he  did  not  well  in  thus 
refusing  the  good  gifts  of  God. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  continually  find  protests 
being  made  against  the  conduct  of  those  who,  so 
long  as  the  technical  rules  were  observed,  thought 
themselves  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  every  luxury, 
instead  of  devoting  the  money  saved  by  the  fast 

^  The  Greek  here  seems  rather  carious.  Valnius  coo- 
Jectnred  that  we  should  read  iBuii^por,  Hnt  diserimiUm 
cibonun. 
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to  the  relief  of  tlie  poor.*  (Aagiutine,  Serm.  205, 
f  2,  vol.  ▼.  1337,  ed.  Gaume ;  Serm.  207,  §  2,  ib. 
1341;  Serm.  210,  §  10,  A.  1353 ;  Leo,  Serm,  3, 
deJejwm  PetUecostes,  rol.  i.  319,  ed.  Ballerini.) 

The  mne  kind  of  reaction  of  feeling  manifested 
itwlf  in  the  indulging  in  special  enjoTmenta  in 
th«  diyi  before  the  fast,  and  of  this  the  camiral 
nay  lenre  as  an  illustration.^ 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  from  all  this, 
that  there  is  an  absence  of  positive  enactments 
en  the  snbject.^  Thus  one  of  the  so-called 
apostolical  canons  orders  that  all  clerics  shall  fast 
in  Lent  under  penalty  of  deposition,  unless  they 
can  plead  bodilj  infirmity ;  a  layman  to  be  ex- 
eommonicated  (can.  69).  The  fourth  council 
of  Orleans  (A.D.  541)  also  enjoins  the  observance 
of  Lent,  adding  a  rule  that  the  Saturdays  are  to 
be  bcladed  in  the  &st.  (Conci/.  AweL  iv.  can. 
3 ;  Labbe,  r.  382 ;  cf.  CStmctf.  TMetamum  viii. 
[a.d.  853],  can.  9 ;  Labbe,  vi.  407.)  It  may  be 
noted  that  Aurelian,  bishop  of  Aries  (app. 
A.D.  545)  in  laying  down  the  rule  for  moni[s, 
orders  that  the  fast  shall  be  observed  every  day 
from  Epiphany  to  Easter,  save  upon  Saturdays 
and  Sondays  and  greater  festivals  {Patrol,  UviiL 
396).  It  was  evidently  considered  that  there 
ikonld  be  a  stricter  rule  for  such  than  for  Chris- 
tians generally.  The  last  part  of  the  order  refers 
t«  aa  increased  severity  of  the  fiut  during  the 
last  week;  see  e,  g,  Epiphanius,  Expot,  Fidei 
c  22 ;  vol  I  1105,  ed.  PeUvius.  On  this  part  of 
the  sabject  reference  may  be  made  to  the  special 
article.    [Holt  Week.] 

{fi)  A  second  point  which  characterised  the 
Mason  was  the  forbidding  of  all  things  which 
were  of  a  festal  character.  Thus  the  (>>uncil  of 
Laodicea  (circa  a.d.  365)  ordered  that  the  obla- 
tion of  bread  and  wine  in  the  Eucharist  should 
be  confined  to  Saturdays  and  Sundays  during 
Lent  (can.  49,  Labbe,  L  1505).  A  later  council, 
that  m  Trullo  (a.i>.  692)  ordains  that  on  days 
other  than  the  abore  two  and  the  day  g(  the 
Annunciation,  there  may  be  a  communion  of  the 
prcaactified  elements  (can.  52 ;  Labbe,  vi.  1165). 
Again,  the  Council  of  Laodicea  forbids  the  cele- 
bntkn  of  festivals  of  martyrs  in  Lent,  except 
■pon  Saturdays  and  Sundays  (can.  51);  and 
the  following  canon  forbids  the  celebration 
of  marriages  and  of  birthday  festivals  in  Lent, 
without  any  reservation.  This  last,  however, 
perhaps  only  gradually  came  to  be  observed,  for 
ia  the  collection  of  Eastern  canons  by  Martin, 
bnhopof  Braga  in  Spain,  he  cites  no  other  canon 
for  this  nse  but  that  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea. 
Ct  also  as  to  this  point  Augustme,  Serm,  205,  §  2 
(voL  V.  1336);  Egbert,  Penitentiaij  i.  21  (Patrol. 
Inxix.  406);  Theodulfua  of  Orleans,  Capittii,  43 
(I'miroL  cv.  205);  Nicolaus  1.  Seep,  ad  ooneult, 
^'g,  e.  48 ;  (PatroL  czix.  1000> 

A  fortiori  all  public  games,  theatrical  shows, 
•nd  the  like,   were    forbidden  at  this  season. 

I  TboB  Angnstfoe  (5erm.  aes,  L  c),  **  at  pretloaos  dboo 
qsMiHt,  ipia  oanie  son  vcadtor,  et  innsltatos  Uqnores, 
ffi*  liamD  aon  UbiL" 

^  Ob  this  point,  see  J.  a  Zenmer»  Ba«hanalia 
CknttioMorsM,  mdgo  dot  Cameval,  Jenae,  1699. 

*  The  inltfect  of  dispensations  relaxing  the  strictness 
of  rates  as  tp  diet  lu  Lent  &lls  outside  oar  present  liinits. 
We  OHy  perhaps  just  call  attention  to  the  word  Lacti- 
cnu  (c£  French  laittage),  often  occaning  in  socb  docu- 
MaAi  for  a  malal;  milk  <Uelk  as  a  carious  paiaUel  to  the 
r»S3f«y««  of  tbe  Orei:kB» 
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Gregory  of  Naxianzum  reproves  one  Celeusins,  a 
judge,  who  had  authorised  spectacles  during  the 
fast  {Epi<t,  112;  yol.  ii.  101,  ed.  Bened.). 
Chrysostom,  in  a  homily  delivered  in  Lent,  asks 
his  hearers  what  profit  they  have  gained  from 
his  sermons,  when  through  the  instigations  of  the 
devil  they  all  have  **  rushed  off  to  that  vain 
show  (wo^w^)  of  Satan,  the  horse-race  "  (Hum, 
vi.  tn  Qen,  c  1 ;  vol.  iv.  48) ;  and  again  he 
speaks  of  the  great  injury  men  who  follow  such 
practices  do  to  themselves,  and  the  scandal  they 
are  to  others  "  {Hom,  yii.  in  Qen.  c.  1 ;  vol. 
iy.  59). 

(7)  The  severity  of  the  laws  was  relaxed 
during  Lent.  Thus  the  Theodosian  Code  in  a  law 
promulgated  in  ▲.D.  380  prohibits  all  hearing  of 
criminal  cases  during  that  season  ( Cod.  Theodus, 
lib.  ix.  tit.  35,  leg.  4;  vol.  iii.  252,  ed.  Ootho- 
fredus).  Another  law,  published  in  A.D.  H89,  for- 
bids the  infliction  of  punishments  of  the  body 
''sacratis  Quadragesimae  diebus'*(op.  ctt  253). 
As  a  parallel  case,  probably  referring  to  the 
Lent  season,  we  may  allude  to  what  is  said  by 
Ambrose,  in  his  foneral  eulogy  of  the  younger 
Valentinian,  where  he  praises  him  in  that  when 
some  noblemen  were  about  to  be  tried  in  a  cri- 
minal case,  and  the  prefect  pressed  the  matter, 
the  emperor  forbade  a  sentence  of  death  during  a 
holy  season  (de  Otitu  Valentin,  Consolation  c.  18; 
Patrol,  xvi.  1424).  See  also  Nicolaus  1.  (op.  cit. 
c.  45,  col.  998),  Theodulfus  of  Orleans  (pp.  cit, 
c.  42,  col.  205> 

A  rarely  occurring  exception  only  serves  to 
bring  out  more  sharply  the  general  observance 
of  the  rule,  and  thus  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
younger  Theodosius  orders  (a.d.  408)  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Isaurian  robbers,  the  examinations  by, 
torture  should  be  held  even  in  Lent  or  at  Easter 
(Ood.  Theodoe,  lib.  ix.  tit.  35,  1.  7 ;  p.  255,  e^ 
cit.)y  on  the  ground  that  the  suffering  of  the  few 
was  expedient  for  the  benefit  of  the  many. 

Not  only  the  criminal,  but  also  the  civil  code 
was  relaxed,  for  Ambrose  speaks  of  the  sacred 
season  of  the  week  before  Easter  when  "  solebant 
debitorum  laxari  vincula "  (Epist,  20,  c.  6 ; 
Patrol.  xy\,  1038"). 

(8)  Besides  all  these  negative  characteristics, 
we  find  also  the  endeayour  to  maintain  a  higher 
spirit  of  devotion,  by  an  increased  number  of 
religious  services.  Thus  in  many  cases,  it  would 
appear,  sermons  were  delivered  to  the  people 
daily  throughout  Lent,  and  Chrvsostom^s  Bomi' 
lies  on  OenesiSf  to  which  we  have  already  of^en 
referred,  and  those  tls  robs  h^pidrras  were  of 
this  kind.  (See  esp.  ffom,  xi.  in  Gen,  c  3 ;  vol. 
iy.  i02y    We  may  also  cite  here  Theodulfus  of 

»  A  cnrlons  extension  of  this  idea  Is  found  in  the 
Scarapeus  of  abbat  Plnnlnios  (ob.  a.d.  TS8),  wbo  am<»ig 
other  thinga  deprecatea  the  use  of  vehicles  In  Lent 
iPatml.  Ixxxlx.  1041).  Again  Nicolaus  L  prutefts 
against  the  practice  of  hunting  at  that  season  (op.  cU, 
o.44.ool.W7> 

•  We  may  note  here  that  theconndl  of  Nlcaea(A.P.396) 
anwlnta  Lent  as  one  «if  tb«  two  periods  in  the  year 
for  the  fitting  of  a  synod  of  the  btehops  of  the  provinoe  to 
revise  the  sentence  of  exoonununication  Inflicted  by  any 
of  the  number  In  the  preceding  season,  as  a  check  upon 
undue  severity  (can.  9,  Labbe,  tl.  32). 

•  For  another  special  manifestation  nf  the  same  Idea, 
see  the  rule  Ufd  down  by  the  third  council  of  Braga,  that 
the  three  days  at  tbe  beginning  of  Lent  should  be  devoted 
to  special  fonns  of  prayer,  with  litanies  and  psalms,  by 
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Orleans,  in  whose  dtpitulare  (c.  41,  supra)  it  is 
ordained  that  all,  save  excommunicate  persons, 
shall  communicate  on  erery  Sanday  in  Lent. 
(Cf.  also  Augustine,  Sgrm.  141  m  Append,  c,  5, 
▼oL  ▼.  2715.) 

4.  Liturgioal  Notices. — ^The  earliest  Roman 
aacramentarr,  the  Leonine,  is  unfortunately  de- 
fectiTe  in  the  pari  where  Lent  would  occur,  and 
we  therefore  tirst  notice  the  refBrencea  in  the 
Gelhsian  sacramentarj  (Pa<ro/.  Inir.  1064  sqq.). 
This,  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  have  it,  has 
preHxed  to  the  services  for  Lent  an  ordo  ageniUms 
publiccan  poenitentiam  (c.  16),  wherein  it  is 
ordained  that  the  penitent  be  taken  early  on  the 
morning  of  Ash  Wedneaday,  clothed  in  sackcloth, 
nnd  pat  in  seclusion  till  Mnnndy  Thoiaday, 
when  he  is  reconciled*  Then  follow  the  forms 
for  the  week  from  Quin<iuage8ima  to  the  fol* 
lowing  Sunday,  proyiai<«  being  made  for  the 
Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Satunlay,  viewed  as 
preliminary  to,  but  as  yet  not  forming  part  of, 
Lent.  Thus  in  the  Seoreta  of  the  first  Sunday 
in  Lent,  we  find  "Sacrifidnm  Domini,  qtuubxh' 
gesimaiis  uiifo'i  solemniter  immolamus.  .  .  .  ." 
Services  are  given  for  all  the  Sundays  in  Lent, 
and  for  all  the  week-days  except  Thursday  [save 
only  in  the  case  of  Maundy  Tliursday].  In  the 
JiicTvlogits  (/.  c.X  Melchiades,  bishop  of  Rome 
(ob.  A.D.  314)  is  credited  with  the  order  that 
the  Thursdays  in  Lent  should  not  be  observed  as 
fasting  days.  As  we  have  above  remarked,  the 
same,  authority  speaks  of  Gregory  11.  as  having 
been  the  first  to  require  the  Thursdays  to  be 
observed  like  the  other  days  of  Lent. 

After  the  forms  for  the  first  week  is  given 
that  for  the  first  sabbath  of  the  first  month  **  in 
xiL  lect.  mense  primo,*'  which  is  followed  bj 
forms  for  ordination.  The  mass  for  the  third 
Sunday  bears  the  heading,  ''Quae  pro  scruUniis 
electorum  (i.e.  for  baptism)  celebratur.*'  In  the 
Canon  mention  is  to  be  made  of  the  names  of 
those  who  are  to  act  as  sponsors  for  those  about 
to  be  baptized,  ^nd  afterwards  the  names  of  these 
latter  themselves.  The  fourth  Sunday  is  headed, 
"  pro  scrutinio  secundo,"  with  the  recitations  of 
names  as  before,  as  also  on  the  fifth  Sunday.  After 
this  are  given  the  various  forms  requisite  fbr 
baptism,  and  the  attendant  rites,  ad  factendum 
oaieckmnejtumy  benodidio  salts,  exorcism,  etc., 
with  the  setting  forth  of  the  creed  (Greek  and 
Latin),  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  It  may  be  noted 
finally  that  Palm  Sunday  bears  the  further  head- 
ing De  Passhne  /Jomini\  a  title  which  in  the  Gre- 
gorian sacramentary  is  given  to  the  previous 
Sunday.  For  details  as  to  the  week  from  thence 
to  Easter  (the  real  Passion>week,  though  this 
name,  by  an  imitation  of  Roman  usage,  is  often, 
with  infinitely  less  point,  applied  to  the  preceding 
week),  reference  may  be  made  to  the  special 
article  [Holy  Week]. 

In  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary,  after  forms  for 
Septuagesima,  Sexagesima  and  Quinqnagesima, 
comes  the  mass  for  Ash  Wednesday  (coL  35,  ed. 
Miteard).  It  is  headed  Feria  iv.,  Cktput  Jsjunii, 
the  latter  words,  however,  are  wanting  in  one  of 
the  best  MSS.,  the  Cd.  Reg.  Snee.,  a  fact  which 
has  a  bearing  on  the  question  as  to  Gregory  the 
Great  having  been  the  first  to  add  on  the  foor 

eodasiastics  assembling  together  ftom  the  neii^beurlng 
churches,  and  "per  sanctorum  BaaiUeas  ambnlantes.* 
(CtoncO.  Bncar.  ML  [a  Ji.  in\  can. »,  Labbe,  v.  a90.) 


days  at  the  beginning  of  Lent,  a  view  which  we 
considered  his  own  words  alrnuly  cited  rendered 
very  improbable.  It  may  further  l>e  noted  that 
while  this  sacramentary  provides  services  for 
every  dav  from  Ash  Wednesday  to  Easter,  there 
is  no  trace  of  the  word  Quadragesima  till  the 
first  Sunday,  the  previous  Saturday,  e.  <;.,  being 
ScAbatum  intra  Quinquagesimam, 

In  the  Ambrosian  Liturgy,  the  terrice  for 
Quinqnagesima  is  immediately  followed  bv  that 
for  ''Dominica  in  capite  Quadragesimae ^*  (Pa- 
melina,  Liturgg,  Latt  i.  324).  The  services  for 
the  week  days  in  this  liturgy  are  the  same  as 
in  the  Gregorian.  The  Sundays  after  the  first 
bear  the  following  names,  from  the  subjects  of 
the  Goepels,  (2)  I)wmnioa  de  Samaritana,  (3)  de 
Jbraham,  (4)  ds  Caeco^  (5)  de  Lasaroy  [to  the 
Saturday  in  this  week  is  the  heading  in  traditione 
Symboiit  that  is,  for  the  approaching  baptism], 
(6)  in  Ramis  oiwansm. 

The  ancient  Galilean  lectionary  and  missal, 
edited  by  M abillon,  make  no  mention  of  Septua- 
gesima, Sexagesima,  and  Quinquagesima,  or  of 
Ash  Wednesday.  The  former  gives  for  the 
Prophetic  Lection  and  Epistle  for  the  **  Inicium 
Quaidraginsimae  "  (sic)  t.  e.  the  first  Sunday  in 
Lent,  Isaiah  Iviii.  1-14,  2  Cor.  vi.  2-15.  (Mabii- 
lon,  de  Litwgia  GalUcana^  lib.  ii.  p.  124.)  The 
Gospel  is  unknown,  as  well  as  all  the  lections  for 
the  succeeding  days  till  Palm  Sunday,  eight 
leaves  of  the  MS.  being  wanting.  The  numbers, 
however,  prefixed  to  the  sets  of  lections  shew  that 
the  missing  ones  correspond  exactly  with  the 
number  of  Sundays  in  Lent,  with  nothing  for 
any  week  day.  For  Palm  Sunday  the  Prophe- 
tic Lection,  Epistle  and  Gospel,  are  respectively 
Jeremiah  xrxi. . .  .34  [the  beginning  is  unknown, 
owing  to  the  gap  in  the  MS.JI  Heb.  ii.  3-34, 
John  xii.  1-24. 

In  the  Gothioo-Gallic  missal  are  seven  masses 
in  all  for  the  season  of  Lent,  the  fint  being 
headed  "in  initinm  Quadraginsimae  (pp.  cit.  p. 
228),  followed  by  four  headed  "  Missa  jejunii,** 
and  these  by  one  "  Missa  in  Quad.**  The  seventh 
is  a  "  Missa  in  Symbuli  traditione  **  (cf.  op.  cil, 
infroy  p.  338  sqq.).  Probably  the  two  last 
masses  are  both  for  Palm  Sunday;  and  these 
are  followed  by  one  for  Maundy  Thursday.  As 
regards  the  mass  "tn  SytnXmii  traditione**  it 
will  have  been  observed  that  the  Ambroeian 
liturgy  orders  the  creed  to  be  communicated 
to  the  catechumens  on  the  previous  Saturday. 
Palm  Sunday  was  the  time  ordinarily  chosen 
in  Spain  and  Gaul  (cf.  Isidore,  de  Eocles.  Off.  i. 
37.  4;  Patrol  Ixxxiii.  772:  also  CmcU.  Agath. 
[a.d.  506],  can.  13;  Labbe,  iv.  1385),  where 
eight  days  is  fixed  as  the  period  before  baptism 
when  the  creed  is  to  be  imparted.  Leslie  (opu 
dt.  283)  speaks  of  the  above  name  as  given  to 
the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  but  only  dtes  a 
canon  of  the  third  council  of  Bn^a,  which  fixes 
the  interval  as  twenty  days  {CmcU.  Brae,  iii. 
[▲.D.  572],  can.  1 ;  Labbe,  v.  896).  According 
to  Isidore  (/.  e.\  Palm  Sunday  was  called  oapiti' 
laviumj  because  the  children's  heads  were  then 
washed  with  a  view  to  the  approaching  Easter 
baptism. 

In  the  Moxarabic  liturgy,  as  we  now  hare 
it,  Sundays  are  reckoned  up  to  the  eighth  after 
the  octave  of  the  Epiphany,  followed  by  the 
"Dominica  ante  diem  Cineris,"  and  this  by 
"  feria  iv.  in  Gapitc  jejuniL"    It  is  clear,  how- 
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CTeff  that  IB  Spain,  Lent  originally  began  on  the 
Sonday  after  Qainquagesima,  which  left  thirty- 
ax  fitting  days  (ef.  Isidore,  /.  c.  .*  ConcU,  Toiet, 
fill  can.  9,  mprd),  and  thos  there  is  no 
form  for  A^  Wednesday  in  the  Hispano-Gothic 
nie.  The  Mozarabie  missal,  therefore,  has 
borrowed  from  the  Toledo  misiuJ  the  office  for 
tltt  benediction  of  the  ashes;  the  Gospel  and 
pnren  correspond  with  those  for  the  first  Sun- 
dsj  in  Lent  in  the  Hispano-Gothic  use,  and  the 
Prophetic  Lection  and  Epistle  with  those  for  the 
following  Wednesday.  Altogether  the  serriees 
is  the  Mozarabie  iitargy  are  mneh  ont  of  order 
(Leslie,  Not.  in  Litwy,  Motarab. ;  Patrol.  Uzzv. 
287).  As  a  further  consequence  of  the  patting 
on  of  Ash  Wednesday  and  three  following  days, 
whereas  in  the  Hispano-Goihic  use  the  title 
Dominica  in  (ante)  carries  ioOendae  belongs  to  the 
fint  Sunday  in  Lent,  in  the  Mozarabie  it  refers 
to  Qainqoagesim*. 

This  latter  has  forms  for  Sundays,  Wednesdays, 
ud  Fridays  throughoot  Lent,  and  also  for 
Htundy  Thursday  and  Easter  E^e.  Under  Ash 
Wednesday  is  given  the  fbm  for  the  benediction 
of  the  ashes.  In  this  rite  (whlch^  it  may  be 
mnarked  in  passing,  is  one  of  those  noted  by 
Gillebert,  bishop  of  Limerick  [ob.  after  A.D.  1139], 
which  may  only  be  performed  by  a  priest  In  tke 
ahsnce  of  the  hiehtp^  see  BiiirEDiCTiONSy  p.  195), 
the  priest  or  bishop  (soosrdM),  after  blessing  the 
ashes,  sprinkles  them  with  hely  water,  and  they 
SR  then  received  from  his  hand  by  the  clerics 
ud  laymen  present.  As  each  takes  of  them  he 
is  addressed  in  the  words,  ^  Memento,  homo,  quia 
ctnis  es,  et  in  cinerem  rererteris,  age  poenitentiami 
ct  prima  opera  fac"  The  Prophetic  Lection, 
Epistle  and  Gospel  fbr  this  day  are  Wisdom 
i.  23-33 ;  James  i.  13-21 ;  Matt.  It.  1-13. 

A  common  name  in  Spain  for  the  first  Sunday 
la  Lent  was  Xhmmica  in  AUeiuia,  becanae  of  the 
Bsxkedly  festal  way  in  which  the  day  was  ob- 
■erred,  and  from  the  special  singing  of  Aileiuia 
oa  that  day.  We  may  take  this  opportunity  of 
remarking  that  the  andent  Spanish  use  was  to 
close  on  this  day  the  doom  of  the  baptistery, 
which  were  sealed  with  the  bishop's  seal,  till 
Ibuady  Thursday.  The  sereoteenth  Council  of 
Toledo  [A.D.  694]  dwells  on  this  rule  (cap.  2 ; 
Lsbbe,  Ti.  1364 ;  cf.  Hildefonsus  Toletanus  [ob. 
A.1X  669]  Adnot.  de  cogmiticne  baptiemi,  p,  107 ; 
fatroL  zcTL  156X  A  notice  of  the  same  'custom 
as  prerailing  in  the  Alezandrian  church  is 
fcud  in  the  andeat  lectionary  published  by 
Zsoeagaios  {CoUsctamBa  Monrnieidormn  Veteruait 
p.  my. 

The  follftwittg  are  the  Old  Testament  Lections, 
£pistles  and  Qospds  giren  in  the  Mozarabie 
htSTgy  for  the  Sundays  In  Lent ;  those  for  the 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  we  hare  not  thought  it 
aicesBary  to  add.  (L)  Isaiah  W.  8-13  (but  for- 
merly 1  [3]  Kings  zix.  8-14,  Lealie,  op.  cil.  296) ; 
2  Cor.  T.  20-^rL  H  ;  John  ir.  8-43.  (ii.)  Pror. 
nv.  33-zT.  8 ;  G«n.  zlL  1-46 ;  James  ii.  14-23  ; 
J«ha  ix.  l.,36.  (iii)  ProT.  xz.  7-28;  Num. 
xxiL  2-uiii.  11:  ]  Peter  i  1-12;  John  vL 
^71.  (ir.)  ''mediante  die  festo  "  [a  name  due 
aoi  only  to  the  ftet  that  on  this  day  was  the 
■iddle  point  of  Lent  aeoording  to  the  Hispano- 
^^Qthie  nse,  but  also  becanae  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  words  ^Jam  antem  die  festo  mediante 
Mcendit  Jesus  in  templnm  *  in  the  Gospel  for  the 
%:  Leslie,  ep.  est.  35^  ficdns.  xiv.  11-22; 


1  Sam.  i.  1-21 ;  2  Pet.  i.  1-12 ;  John  rU.  1-15. 
(v.)  Ecclus.  xlTii.  24-30,  21-33;  1  Sam.  xxri. 
1-25;  1  John  i.  1-8;  John  x.  1-17.  (ri) 
'*  Dominica  in  ramis  Palmarum,  ad  benedicen- 
dos  flores  Tel  ramos."  [For  this  rite  see  Holy 
W£EK;  also  Leslie,  op.  cit.  388.]  £cclns.  iii. 
2-18 ;  Deut.  xi.  18-32 ;  Gal.  i.  3-13 ;  John  zi. 
58-xii.  14. 

In  the  Greek  church  there  is  a  special  serrice 
book,  called  the  Triodion,  for  the  period  extend- 
ing from  what  would  be  with  us  the  last  of  the 
Sundays  after  the  Epiphany  (called  with  them 
the  Sunday  of  the  Pharisee  and  Publican,  from 
the  Gospel  for  the  day)  to  Easter  Eve.  Septua- 
gesima,  Sezagesima,  and  Quinquagesima,  are  re- 
spectirely  the  Sundays  of  the  Prodigal  (from  the 
Uospel  for  the  day),  rtjf  &r9Kp4co  (because  from 
Sexagesima  onwards  flesh  was  not  eaten ;  cf.  od  /i^ 
^dyctf  jcpfa  1  Cor.  riii.  13,  which  enters  into  the 
Epistle  for  the  dayX  and  rijs  rvpo^you  (from 
the  nature  of  the  diet  taken  in  the  ensuing 
week).  The  Lent  of  the  Greek  church  is  begun 
on  the  day  after  Quinquagesima,  no  special 
regard  being  paid  to  Ash  Wednesday.  The  Ar- 
menian church,  however,  begins  on  the  Monday 
before  Quinquagesima;  the  fast  of  this  first 
week  being  known  as  the  Artz^buriony  a  word 
of  Tory  doubtful  origin  (Neale,  Eastern  OftwvA, 
Utrod.  p.  742).  The  Epistles  and  Gospels  used 
in  the  Greek  church  for  the  six  Sundays  of  Lent 
are  as  follows :  (i.)  xvpiai^  rnr  ^p6o8e(far  (in 
memory  especially  of  the  final  overthrow  of 
the  Iconodasts),  Heb.  xL  24-26,  32-40;  Joha 
i.  44-52.  (ii.)  Heb.  i.  lO-ii.  3;  Mark  ii.  1- 
12.  (iii.)  jcvpfoir^  o*ravpoirpo<rirui^<riftof,  or  simply 
trravpoirpoeic^ffis  [See  Cross,  Adoration  of, 
L  5011  Heb.  iv.  14-v.  6 ;  Mark  viii.  34-iz.  1. 
(iv.)  Heb.  tL  13-20;  Mark  ix.  17-31.  (v.) 
Heb.  iz.  11-14;  Mark  z.  32-45.  (vi.)  Phil.  iv. 
4-9,  Gospel  (br  Matins,  Matt,  zxi*  1-11,  15-- 
17,  fbr  Liturgy,  John  xii.  1-18. 

5.  iMeroture. — For  the  foregoing  matter,  I 
am  much  indebted  to  Bingham,  OrigineSy  bk. 
xxi.  ch.  i. ;  Binterim,  Denkwvrdigheiten  der  Christ' 
KathoUsdien  Kirche^  vol.  ii.  part  2,  pp.  592  sqq. ; 
vol.  V.  part  i.  pp.  169  sqq.  Augusti,  DenkmOrdig* 
keiten  aua  der  Christlichen  Archdologie,  vol.  x. 
pp.  393  sqq. ;  Ducange,  Qhssarium,  s.  v.  Quad* 
ragesina  ;  Martene,  (£  Antiqwis  Eoclesiae  MittbuSy 
vol.  iii.  cc.  18,  19.  Reference  may  also  be  made 
to  Filesacns,  JDiatriba  de  Quadragesima  Christiar^ 
orunif  in  his  Opuscuhj  Parisiis,  1614;  Dassel,  de 
Jure  Temporis  QuadragesimaiiSy  Argentorati, 
1617;  Daill^  de  Jejuniis  et  Quadragesima^ 
Daventriae,  1654;  Homberg,  de  Quadragesima 
veterum  (^ristioMrum,  Helmstadt,  1677;  Liemke, 
Die  Quadragesimalfasten  der  Eirche^  Mfinchen, 
1853.  [R.  &] 

LEO  L  (1)  the  Great,  pope  A.D.  440-461, 
is  named  first  of  all  confessors  in  the  Breton 
Litany  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  ii.  82)^  second  only 
to  Silvester  in  that  at  the  mass  for  an  em« 
peror  in  Sacr,  Gregor.  (Muratori,  463),  Nov. 
10,  and  commemorated  that  day  (Mart,  Hier, 
Raban),  but  April  11,  (Bede,  Raban,  Notker), 
"Cujus  temporibns  synodus  Chalcidonensis  ex* 
titit"  is  added  on  that  day  first  by  Usuard.  Com- 
memorated in  the  Greek  church,  Feb.  18. 
April.  11  is  probably  the  day  of  his  translation 
to  a  more  conspicuous  tomb  in  the  basilica  of 
St.  Peter,  by  Sergius  (A.D.  687-701>    He  had 
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an  oratory  in  the  days  of  pope  Paol  below  the 
basilica  of  St.  Peter  without  the  walls  (Anast. 
65-95). 

LEO  (2)  Pope  A.D.  683,  June  28  (Anastasius, 
the  Capitulary  pnbliahed  by  Fronto,  Mart.  Rom. 
Bede,  Ado,  Usoard).    Sollerios  would  make  out 
that  this  was  originally  a  festiyal  of  Leo  I.   But 
it  is  not  certain  that  all  the  celebrations  in  the 
sacramentary  of  Gregory  really  date  from  Gre- 
gory's time.    (For   the  collects  there  giren  t. 
Slaratorif  p.  100,  or  Migne;  t.  Rossi,  i.  127.) 
(8)  Bishop  of  Catania,  Feb.  20  (jCal.  Byz.) 
(4)  Martyr,  March  1  (Mart.  Bierm,), 
(0)  Bishop  of  Sens,  Apr.  22  {Mart.  Hieron.). 

(6)  Confessor  at  Troyes,  May  25  (Usuard^ 

(7)  Or  Leontins,  (Jlart,  Gelion.)  martyr,  Oct 
2  {Mart.  Hieron.}. 

(8)  Subdeacon,  martyr  at  Borne,  Jane  30 
{Mart.  Hieron.  Usoard). 

(9)  Martyr,  drowned  by  the  mob  at  Patara  in 
Lycia,  under  LoUianns,  on  February  18  {CcU.  By*, 
Y.  Tillem.  v.  581) ;  not  in  the  Menolqgy  of  Basil 
He  seems  to  hare  been  confounded  with  Leo  I. 
His  acts,  however,  assign  his  death  to  Jane  SO, 
an  attempted  identification  with  (8). 

[E.B.B.] 

LEOBABDUS,  monk  of  Tonrs,  f  Jon.  18, 
▲.D.  583.    {Acta  88.  Jan.  U.  562.)     [E.  &  B.] 

LEOBINUS,  bishop  of  Chartres,  f  a.d.  557; 
commemorated  Sept.  15.  (Bede,  Baban,  Wan- 
delbert,  Usuard.)  [£.  B.  B.] 

LEOCADIA,  Tirgin,  of  Toledo,  commemo- 
rated Dec  9  {Col.  HupatUhQUh. ;  Mart,  Rom. 
Farvum).  Ado  adds  that  she  died  in  prison  on 
hearing  of  the  tortures  of  Eulaiia.  She  had 
three  churches  in  Toledo :  one  on  the  site  of  her 
maityidom,  in  which  the  Gothic  kings  were 
bariwi ;  a  parish  church  at  the  spot  where  she 
was  born;  and  a  cathedral  over  her  tomb,  in 
which  the  councils  of  Toledo  were  held.  On  the 
Saracen  inrasion,  aboat  ▲.D.  724,  her  relics  were 
carried  into  Hainan  It.  {De  Vitit  8a$tctorum, 
Cologne  1605.    SolUer'e  Usoard.)       [£.  B.  B.] 

LEODEOABIUS,  LsuDsaARius,  Laude- 
0ABIU8  (St.  Leokr),  bishop  of  Autun,  killed  by 
Ebroin,  mayor  of  the  palace,  a.d.  678,  and  com- 
memorated Oct.  2,  with  a  special  service  in  the 
Gothic  missal,  as  a  martyr:  **0  beatum  Tirom 
Laudegarinm  antistitem  qui  corpus  nexibos  ab- 
solutum,  ora  labiii  minuatom  oculisque  orbatum, 
exilinm  perpetratum,  lubricitatis  saeculi  post- 
positum,  diversis  tormentis  passum,  exemplum 
episcopis  reliquit,  . . .  coronam  immarcicilibus 
floribus  remuneratur  unde  multae  post  reliquiae 
in  Gallis  floruerunt."  The  grammar  is  not 
perfect,  nor  is  it  clear  what  is  meant  by  the 
relics  of  hh  heavenly  crown  blooming  in  Gaul. 
He  is  not  named  in  the  metrical  martyrology  of 
Bede.  The  pla'^e  of  his  martyrdom  is  stiil  St. 
Leger's  wood.  He  was  buried  at  Serein.  After- 
wards the  oishops  of  Autun,  Arras,  and  Poitiers, 
contended  for  the  possession  of  his  body.  They 
drew  lots,  and  it  fell  to  the  latter,  and  was 
translated  to  the  monastery  of  Maxentius  at 
Poitiers,  March  16,  where  a  church  had  been 
ded:CHted  to  him  the  30th  October  preceding. 
{Acta  SS.  Oct.  i.  427,  428.)  Monasteries  were 
dedicated  to  him  at  Morbach  in  Alsace,  and 
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Massevaux  or  Masmttnster  on  the  Upper  Rhine, 
about  ▲.».  726.    {Ih.  p.  434.) 

LEODEGABIUB  (S)  Priest  in  Le  Pertoic» 
6th  century,  f  Jane  23.  {Acta  SS.  Jun.  v.  414.) 

[li.aB.3 

LE0D0WINU8,  archbishop  of  Treves  (7  th 
century),  f  Sept.  29.    {Acta  SS.  Sept.  viii.  169.) 

[E.  B.  B.] 

LEOGISILTJSy  Lenooisilub,  or  LoNsaisi- 
LUB,  preiibyter  at  Le  Mans  (7th  century),  f  Jt^n. 
13.    {Acta  SS.  Jm.  ^  112.)  [L  B.  B.] 

LEOLINUS,  bishop  of  Padaa  (4th  century), 
t  June  29.  {Acta  SS.  June,  r.  483.) 

[E.  B.  B.] 

LE0MENB9,  Pontios,  of  Epineium  in  Cret«, 
nnder  Decioa,  martyred  Dec  23.    {Cal.  Byz.^ 

[E.  B.  K] 

LE0NADIU8,  (l)oommemorated  in  Ethiopia, 
Dec.  27 ;  called  by  the  Copts  Leontias  the  patri- 
arch, and  commemorated  by  them  on  the  28th. 
(Lodolf,  Comm.  ad  Hist.  EtMi^.  p.  403.) 

(S)  Commemorated  in  Ethiopia  along  with 
Benikaros,  on  Jan.  7.    (76.  404.)       [E.  R  B.] 

LEONABD,  (1)  A  noble  disdple  of  St.  Re- 
migiaa,  founder  of  the  monastery  of  Koblat  (St. 
LeonardX  near  Limoges ;  commemorated  Nov.  6. 
He  is  now  honoured  in  the  Greek  church  also  on 
that  day  (Arcodiua,  Anthologitm). 

(S)  A  monk  of  Le  Mans,  who  refused  to  be 
prior,  t  Oct.  15,  AJ>.  570.  His  relics  translated 
to  Corbigny  iuD.  877.  {Acta  SS,  Oct.  vii.  45.) 
The  two  following  are  found  in  the  additiona  to 
Usuard« 

(8)  Confteaor  at  Vendoeuyre,  Nov.  27. 

(4)  Confessor  at  Chiteaudun,  Dec.  8. 

[E.B.B.] 

LEONIANUB,  abbat  of  Yienne,  f  Nor.  16, 
circa  a.d.  510.  [E.  B.  B.] 

LEONIDES,  (1)  Bishop  of  Athens,  commemo- 
rated April  15.    {Cal.  Byt.) 

He  is  perhaps  intended  by  the  mention  of  the 
name  on  April  16  in  the  Hieronymian  Mari^rxh 
logy. 

(8)  Father  of  Origen,  and  martyr  drcn  ▲.!>. 
204.  On  June  28,  the  name  ia  joined  with 
Potamiaena  and  the  other  disciples  of  Origen, 
and  thus  attached  as  a  companion  to  Irenaens 
the  same  day.  {Mart,  Hieron. ;  Acta  SS,  Jane 
vii.  321.)  Supposed  to  be  the  one  mentioiaed 
with  Arator,  Quiriacua,  and  Basilios,  April  22 
in  the  Mart,  Himm.  and  Acta  SS.  April,  iii.  10. 

(8)  Martyr  at  Antioch,  April  26.  {Afnrt, 
Hieron.) 

(4)  Burnt  to  death  with  Eleutherios,  Aag.  8. 
The  Mart,  Hieron.  namea  Leonides  only,  and 
assigns  him  to  Philadelphia.  Some  menoiogiea 
add,  **  and  the  babes,**  and  say  that  their  aynnxia 
was  performed  **  in  the  house  of  St.  Irene,  in  the 
buildings  of  Justinian  outside  the  gate."  {Acta 
SS.  Aug.  ii.  342.) 

(5)  The  name  is  mentioned  March  1  or  Jan. 
28,  as  a  martyr  at  Antinoos  in  the  Thebaia,  under 
Decius.    {Acta  SS.  Jan.  iii.  448.)        [£.  B.  B.] 

LEONILLA,  martyred  with  her  three  twin 
grandchildren,  under  M.  Aurelios  or  Aarelian, 
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h  Cappadocia,  and  trmnslated  to  Langres  in 
Gaul  {Acta  SS.  Jan.  iL  437);  oommemorated 
Jaa.  17  {Col,  Byz.,  Mart,  ffi$r<m.,  Beda,  Ado, 
Usaard,  but  not  in  the  Parvum  Romanwn).  The 
Greeks  caU  her  Neonilla.    (Men,  BaaU,) 

[E.B.B.] 

LEONIS,  martjr  at  Aogsburg,  or  more  pro- 
bably at  Rome  (Acta  SS,  Aug.  ii.  703  a),  Aag. 
12.  [E.  B.  B.] 

LEONIUS  (1)  Confessor,  of  Melon  (St.  Liene) ; 
oommemorated  Nor.  12  (Usnard,  Wandelbert> 
Baronios  refers  him  to  Nor.  16,  but  this  is  a 
eonfoaion  with  Leo  (SoUier). 

d)  Of  Poitou,  if  not  the  same,  Feb.  1.  (Acta 
88,  Feb.  i  91.)  [E.  B.  B.] 

LEONOBIUS,  bishop  in  Brittany  in  the  6th 
oe&tniy,  f  Jnlj  1-    (Acta  83,  July,  i.  121.) 

[E.  B.  B.] 

LEONTIUS  (1)  and  his  brothers,  fellow-mar- 
tyn  of  Coamas— Oct.  17  (CaL  Byz,);  Sept.  27 
(MaH,  Bom,  Pan,  etc> 

9)  Uartyr  at  Tripoli  in  Syria,  under  Yes- 
pasiaa,  June  18.     (MenoL  Bos,) 

(S)  Bishop  of  Autun  (5th  centuryX  t  J^^y  1* 
(Mart  HiemL) 

(I)  Uartyr  at  Nioopolis  of  Armenia,  under 
LiciniDs,  July  10  (Menol,  Ba$.),  In  the  Mart, 
Hitnm,  Alexandria  stands  for  Armenia  [contracted 
Iris].  He  is  assigned  to  the  right  place  next 
day. 

(f)  Martyr  under  Diocletian  at  Perga  in  Pam- 
pbylia,  August  1.    (Menol,  BaaO,) 

(^  Martyr  at  Amasea  in  Pontus,  August  19. 
(Mart  Bieron.) 

(7)  In  Lucania  with  Valentia,  August  20. 
(Mart  Hieron.) 

(8)  The  entry  Is  repeated  next  day,  but  the 
lame  is  said  here  to  belong  to  a  bishop  of  Bor- 
imux  of  tha  6th  century.    (Acta  88,  Aug.  Ir. 

(fl^  Martyr  with  Carpophorus  at  Vicenza,  cf. 
Ptter  de  Natalibus,  1.  7,  c.  87,  either  Aug.  20 
(iA  83,  ir.  55)  or  March  19  (Acta  88,  March, 
11129). 

(10)  Martyr  at  Alexandria  with  Serapion,  Sept 
15.    (Mart,  meron,-) 

(U)  In  Cappadocia,  Nor.  22  (*.).  Bishop  f  A.D. 
837.    (^cta  ^.  Jan.  ii.  63.) 

iVk)  Martyr  in  the  days  of  the  Mussulmans 
in  Ethiopia,  May  26.   (Ludolf,  Cbmm.jp.  416.) 

CE.  B.  B.] 

LEOPARDUS,  martyr  at  Home;  honoured 
tt  Aix-la-Chapelle  from  the  time  of  Charle- 
Bagae,  Sept.  30.    (iicta  iSS.  Sept.  viii.  430.) 

[E.  B.  B.] 

LKOTHADHFS,  bishop  of  Auch,  f  Oct.  23, 
AA  717  ?    (Acta  8S.  Oct.  x.  122.)     [E.  B.  B.] 

L]SPSB8,LEPR06L  There  are  few  notices 
«f  the  treatment  of  lepers  in  the  early  church. 
It  is  probable  the  disease  did  not  assume  such 
dimensions  as  to  call  for  special  enactments. 
^pAim,  under  the  heading  D^  Morbit  BMcis, 
has  collected  (Tke$a!uma,  roLxxx.  1544)  several 
"••oos  whr  leprosy  was  less  prevalent  in  the 
Christian  than  in  the  Jewish  church.  The 
MQBdl  of  Ancyra  (a.d.  814)  has  a  canon  (c  17) 
dirseted  against  ro^f  kkoyw^ayiiwovs  iral 
^•■Mf  fcrof  #TOi  Acvpi^orros;  which  may 
—VOL.  n. 
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refer  either  to  actual  lepers,  or  may  signify  that 
those  who  polluted  themselves  with  unnatural 
crimes  contracted  a  moral  leprosy.  The  council 
orders  that  their  station  shall  be  among  the  x«^ 
fjui(6fi9wotf  inter  hyemantes  [Hiemantes].  In  the 
Gnllic  church. the  bishops  are  directed  by  the 
5th  council  of  Orleans,  a.d.  549  (c  21),  to  take 
care  that  no  lepers  within  their  diocese  are  left 
destitute,  but  that  they  are  supplied  with  food 
and  raiment  from  the  church  funds.  The  3rd 
council  of  Lyons,  a.d.  583  (c.  6),  gives  a  similar 
injunction,  with  the  addition  that  the  lepers  are 
to  be  prohibited  from  wandering  from  one  diocese 
to  another.  In  some  instances  they  must  have 
been  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  from  all  church 
membership,  for  pope  Gregory  II.,  4k.D.  715-731 
(Ep,  xiii.  od  Bonifac.),  gives  a  formal  sanction 
to  the  Holy  Communion  being  administered  to 
them,  although  not  in  company  with  others 
free  from  disease.  Some  special  directions  are 
also  given  by  pope  Zacharias,  a.d.  741-752  (Ep, 
xii.)  de  regio  morbo  laborantibus ;  the  regius 
morinu  in  this  instance  has  been  held  by  some 
to  signify  leprosy.  Martene  (De  Bit.  Antiq, 
iii.  10)  has  printed  from  French  rituals  vari- 
ous specimens  of  the  forms  and  services  to  be 
observed  in  the  treatment  of  lepers,  but  they 
lie  outside  our  period.  [G.  M.] 

LEPnS,  COUNCIL  OP  (Leptense  Con- 
cilium), held  A.D.  386,  or  thereabouts,  at  Leptis, 
in  Africa,  when  nine  canons  contained  in  a  synodi- 
cal  letter  of  pope  Siricius  to  the  African  bishops, 
were  received.  By  the  second  of  them  it  is  or- 
dained that  no  single  bishop  may  ordain  another. 
(Mansi,  iii.  670,  and  Supplem.  ad  Coiet,  i.  252, 
and  see  African  Coumoilb.)  [I^.  S.  Ff.] 

LEBIDA,  COUNCIL  OF  (Uerdenee  con- 
ciliutn)j  held  A.D.  546 — not  524,  as  was  once 
thought — at  Lerida  in  Catalonia,  and  passed 
sixteen  canons  on  discipline,  to  which  eight 
bishops  subscribed,  the  bishop  of  Lerida  sub- 
scribing last,  and  after  him  one  presbyter  repre- 
senting a  ninth.  By  canon  1,  all  who  minister 
at  the  altar  are  commanded  to  abstain  from 
shedding  of  blood  under  pain  of  being  suspended 
for  two  years,  and  excluded  from  promotion 
ever  afterwards.  By  canon  8,  no  clerk  may  lay 
hands  upon  any  slave  or  pupil  of  his  who  has 
taken  sanctuary.  By  canon  10,  those  who  re- 
fuse to  leave, church,  when  ordered  out  for  mis- 
behaviour by  the  priest,  are  to  be  deemed  con- 
tumacious and  treated  accordingly.  By  canon 
14,  the  faithful  may  not  communicate,  nor  so 
much  as  eat,  with  the  rebaptized.  Other  canons 
are  given  to  this  council  by  Burchard :  among 
them,  one  referring  to  the  purgation  of  pope 
Leo  III.,  which  took  place  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies afterwards  (Mansi,  viii.  609  sq. ;  comp. 
CaUlan,  Cono.  Hitp,  iii.  172).  [£.  S.  Ff.] 

LESSON.    [Lection  ;  LscnoNABr.] 

LESTINES,  COUNCIL  OF  (Liptinente 
Concilium),  said  to  have  been  held  at  Liptines, 
or  liCstines,  in  Hainault,  a.d.  743,  or  according 
to  Mansi,  745;  described  as  one  of  the  five 
councils  under  St.  Boniface,  but  beset  with  as 
many  difficulties  as  the  rest.  1.  All  the  four 
canons  assigned  to  it  reappear  among  Carloman's 
capitularies,  dated  Liptines,  a.d.  743  (Mansi,  xi. 
Append.  105);  indeed  the  first  of  them  speaks  of 
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the  count*  and  prefects,  ss  well  as  bishops,  who 
hftd  met  there  to  confirm  what  a  former  synod 
had  passed.  2.  The  heading  ssys  it  was  celebrated 
under  Carloman,  and  makes  no  mention  of  Boni- 
face. 3.  Hincmar  and  others,  who  are  supposed 
to  refer  to  it,  affirm  that  a  legnte  from  Rome, 
named  George,  presided  at  it  jointly  with  St. 
Boniface.  But  George  was  not  sent  into  France 
by  Zachariah,  but  by  Stephen  II. ;  nor  before 
Feb.  755  (Cod.  Carol,  Ep,  ym.  ed.  Migne),  by 
when  St.  Boniface  had  been  dead  eight  months. 
Hence  some  hare  supposed  a  second  council  oi 
Liptines  in  that  year.  The  question  is  rather, 
whether  the  first  has  been  truly  described  as  a 
council.  (Mansi,  zii.  370-5  and  589.  Comp. 
Hartzbeim'«  Cone.  Germ.  i.  50,  et  seq.) 

[IS.  S.  Ff.] 

LETTERS  COMMENDATORY  [Commek- 

DATORY  LeTFEBS]. 

LETTERS  DIMI8S0RY  [Dimisbobt  Lbt- 

TEBS]. 

LETTERS,  FORMS  OF  [Liber  Diubuus; 
Supkiwcription]. 

LETTERS,    PASCHAL   [Pabohal    Lrr- 

TERS]. 

LETTERS,  PASTORAL  [Pastoral  Let- 
ters]. 

LETTERS    ON   VESTMENTS.    In  the 

examples  of  early  Christian  art  to  be  seen  in  the 
frescoes  of  the  catacombs,  and  the  mosaics  of  the 
basilicas,  the  dresses  of  the  persons  depicted  are, 
in  innumerable  instances,  marked  by  one  or  more 
letters  or  monograms  on  the  border  or  outer  fold. 
The  letters  thus  employed  are  very  various,  and 
usually,  if  not  always,  belong  to  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet, and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  hitherto 
no  satisfactory  explanation  of  their  occurrence 
has  been  given.  Those  most  frequently  met 
with  are  I,  H,  X,  T,  T,  F.  Tlie  last  letter,  the 
capital  gamma,  was  of  such  frequent  use  on  the 
ecclesiastical  robes  of  the  Greek  church,  that  it 
gave  its  name  to  a  class  of  vestments  [Gam- 
madia].  Arbitrary  symbols  arc  also  found,  to 
which  no  meaning  can  be  assigned,  such  as  [], 

X,  J,  n,  Z,  □,  I  0-  The  earlier  school  of 
Christian  archaeologists  which  was  resolved  to 
find  a  sacred  meaning  in  every  detail  of  the  pic- 
tare  or  bas-relief  under  consideration,  had  no 
difficulty  in  deciding  that  T  and  'X  represented 
the  cross  in  different  forms,  while  both  I  and  H 
stood  for  Jesus,  and  r  invariably  denoted  an 
apostle  (Bosio,  Lorn.  Sott,  lib.  iv.  c.  3,  p.  592 ; 
Aringhi,  Horn.  Su'tt  ii.  lib.  vi.  c.  28 ;  Mellini 
apud  Ciampini,  Vet.  Moti.  tom.  i.  c.  xiii.  p.  98). 
This  supposed  law,  hastily  deduced  from  in- 
sufficient evidence,  has  been  entirely  refuted  by 
wider  examination.  Ciampini  (/.  c.)  proves  it  to 
be  quite  baseless.  The  theory  however  pro- 
pounded by  him,  and  supported  by  Buonarroti 
(  ^c^■i,  p.  89),  that  those  letters  and  monograms 
on  the  di-esses  were  the  weavers'  marks  is 
equally  destitute  of  a  solid  foundation,  and  is 
ridiculed  by  Ferrario  {Costfime  antico  e  modemo : 
Europa,  vol.  iii.  p.  149 ;  Monumenti  di  8a»t*  Am- 
hrogio  in  Milano^  p.  176),  since  the  same  marks 
appear  in  mosaics  most  widely  separated  both  by 
time  and  place.  Other  theories,  e.g.,  that  the 
letters  indicate  the  name  of  the  individual  repre- 
sented, or  of  the  mosaic-workers,  or  even  of  the 


tailors  who  made  the  clothes,  prove  equally  un- 
tenable, and  the  hopelessness  of  discoveiing  auy 
principle  that  would  satisfactorily  account  at  the 
same  time  for  the  variety  and  the  identity  of  the 
marks  has  led  some  to  assert  that  they  were 
used  capriciously  (e.j^.,  Suarez,  bishop  of  Vaibon, 
de  VestUms  UferritUj  p.  7),  without  any  fixed  law 
simply  in  imitation  of  an  already  established 
custom.  The  existence  of  this  custom  of  weaving;, 
or  embroidering  letters  in  the  fabric,  or  sewing 
them  on  to  the  stuff,  is  proved  by  classical 
authorities.  Pliny  speaks  of  the  ostentation  of 
Zeuxis  the  painter,  in  having  his  name  woven  in 
golden  letters  on  the  border  of  his  pallium  at 
Olympia  (^ffigt.  Nat.  lib.  xxxv.  c.  36,  §  2». 
Apuleius  speaks  of  "lacinias  auro  lit«ratas" 
{De  Asin,  aur.  lib.  6,  ad  init.).  Vopiscns  de- 
scribes Carinus  as  adopting  the  same  custom 
(Vopisc.  m  Carin,).  Suidas  (s.v.)  defines  rpi/Sw- 
po^pot  as  "  one  wearing  a  robe,  having  on  it 
signs  like  small  letters"  {mfu7a  &s  ypofifjidrta). 
The  purple  clavi  sewn  on  the  senatorial  robes, 
which  gave  its  designation  to  th^  httidavimn^  ai'e 
oonsidered  by  Rubenius  to  have  been  **  letter*, 
not  mere  stripes,"  "Kteras  laciniis  palliorum 
insertas  '*  {Ve  Re veefiaria,  lib.  iii.  c.  12).  In  the 
well-known  vision  of  Boethius,  the  ascent  from 
practical  to  theoretical  wisdom  is  symbolised  by 
the  letter  n  woven  into  the  bottom  of  the  bor- 
der of  the  robe  of  Philosophy,  and  6  at  the  top, 
the  intervening  space  being  occupied  with  letters 
arranged  like  the  steps  of  a  ladder  {De  ConsoM. 
lib.  i.  pros.  1).  Although  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  selection  of  the  letters  in  the 
Christian  representations  was  entirely  capricious, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  no  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  them  has  yet  been  given,  and  that  the 
subject  requires  further  elucidation.       [£.  V.] 

LEUCIUS  (1)  Bishop  of  Brindisi,  or  Lbov- 
TIU8,  or  Laurentius  (Grog.  Ep.  vi.  62  (ix.  78), 
cf.  De  Rossi,  Horn,  Sott.  ii.  228),  is  commemorated 
Jan.  11.     {Mart,  Sleron.) 

(8)  Companion  martyr  of  Thyrsus,  at  Nico- 
media,  under  Decius,  Dec  14  (Co/.  Byz.  and 
Men.  Basil,);  but  Jan.  18  and  20  Mart.  Hieren. 
which  on  the  latter  day  refers  them  to  Nijon  in 
Switxerland,  whither  their  relics  had  been  trans- 
ferred ;  and  at  Apollonia  Jan.  28.  {Mart,  Rom. 
Parv.  etc.)  [E.  B.  B.] 

LEUDOMARXJSi  bishop  of  Chalons,  f  Oct 
2,  before  A.D.  589.     {Acta  88.  Oct.  i.  335.) 

[E.  B.  B.] 

LEUGATHtJS,  martyr,  Oct.  22.  (Acta  88, 
Oct.  ix.  536.)  [K.  B.  B.] 

LEUTFREDUS,  a  confessor  who  by  his 
prayers  caused  a  fountain  to  well  forth  in  U^r 
near  Montfort-PAmaurr.    June  21,  (Jsuard. 

[E.  B.  B.] 

LEVITE.  (An/fnjr,  Aevefniy,  Levita.)  Pro- 
fessor Lightfoot  has  remarked  {on  Philippians, 
p.  187, 2nd  ed.)  that  **  the  Levite,  whose  function 
it  was  to  keep  the  beasts  for  slaughter,  to  cleanse 
away  the  blood  and  offal  of  the  sacrifices,  to  serve 
as  porter  at  the  temple  gates,  and  to  swell  the 
chorus  of  sacred  psalmody,  bears  no  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  Christian  deacon,  whose  minis- 
trations lay  among  the  widows  and  orphans,  and 
whose  time  was  almost  wholly  spent  in  works  of 
charity."    Nevertheless,  when  the  three  orders 
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ff  the  Christian  ministxy  cftme  to  be  nnivelrsallT 
r^.t>gnised,  the  analogy  between  the  bishop  with 
hi^  attending  presbyters  and  ministering  deacons, 
anl  the  high-priest  with  his  attending  priests 
sn  1  rami  tering  Lerites,  was  on  the  surface 
so  strong,  that  the  terms  appropriate  to  the 
one  soon  came  to  be  transferred  to  the  other. 
Thos  Origen  (Hom,  12  in  Jerem.  3,  iii.  p.  196, 
ed.  OeUmeX  qnoted  by  Lightfoot  (ih.  p.  256), 
regirdii  the  priests  and  Levites  as  correspond- 
ing to  the  pre>byters  and  deacons  respectively. 
From  the  third  century  onward  Levite  is  a 
freqaent  designation  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
Tlias  the  2nd  council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  390, 
deugDstes  (c  2)  the  three  orders  of  the  ministry 
as  antii  ites,  sacerdotes,  and  Levitae  (^Codex  Ecct* 
Afric.  c  3).  Synesias  {Epist.  58,  p.  35,  ed. 
Paris,  1640)  speaks  of  the  different  grades  of  the 
ministry  as  Levites,  presbyters,  and  bishops. 

In  the  early  portion  of  the  ApottoUoai  OonsH' 
MimSf  however,  the  bishops  are  regarded  as  suc- 
ceeiing  to  the  I^vitical  privileges  of  the  older 
dispensation.  Tbe  bishops  who  serve  the  holy 
tstN^rniiele,  thnt  is,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
are  the  LeriteN  in  respect  of  the  congregation  (ii. 
25.  5);  the  bishops  iuherited  the  I^ritical  privi- 
lege of  receiving  gifLs  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
manity  (iv.  8.  1).  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
later  portion  of  the  ConstitufioHs  (viii.  46.  3  ft.) 
the  high>pri<*at,  prie«t,  and  Levite  are  regarded 
as  analogous  to  bishop,  presbyter,  and  deacon. 

[C] 

LEVITO  (also  Levitonariwn,  L^ito,  T^to- 
M^n'iui,  Lebetes  ;  AciStTt^y,  AciSifTi^r,  Atfiriraty' 
i^tWf  AtwT^ifj  etc).  The  naine  Levito,  a  word 
apparently  of  Coptic  origin*  (see  Tattam's 
Lexicon  Atgypiiao*-Latinumj  in  Append.'}^  is 
tued  for  a  icind  of  sleeveless  cloak,  ordinarily 
worn  by  Egyptian  monks — **  Lebitonarium  est 
colobittm  sine  manicis,  qoali  monachi  Aegyptii 
atoatnr  (Isidore,  Ety.ii.  ziz.  22).  The  word 
oocnrs  freqaentl?  in  the  R\de  of  Pachomius,  of 
vhieh  we  have  Jerome's  translation  from  Euse- 
bios  (  Vita,  c.  2 ;  EeguUi,  cc.  2,  67,  70,  81 ;  in 
Jerome,  vol.  ii.  53  sqq.  ed.  Vallar8i)L  From  this 
ve  learn  that  each  monk  was  allowed  two 
Levttamaria  and  a  Psiathiunij  or  mat,  in  his  cell. 
The  material,  of  which  this  dress  was  made, 
was  doubtlessly  linen.  Menard  {Not.  ad  Con- 
cord, BetpUanan^  Benedieti  Ania$ienti8j  c.  2 ; 
PatroL  eiiu  1237)  argues  that  in  the  passage 
of  Isidore  cited  above,  the  word  lineum  has 
drop^  out  after  co/btoun,  for  Papias,  the 
pammitHan,  quoting  apparently  from  Isidore, 
•0  leads  it.  Alao,  Ruffinns  (de  Vitis  Pattttm, 
c  7  ;  Patrol,  zzi.  411)  speaks  of  it  as  **stupewn 
cdobiom."  Cassian  again  {de  CoenoUortun  In- 
tiitutUf  L  5 ;  PtitroL  zlix.  68,  where  see  Gazet's 
Bote)  speaks  of  the  Egyptian  monks  as  **  colobiis 
liDeis  iadnti."  Also  the  Bute  of  Pachomius 
•peaks  of  it  directly  as  '*  tunica  linea."  We 
seed  not  therefore  attach  weight  to  the  defini- 
tion given  by  Soidas,  x^^**^  Au>yax<ff^s  ^jc  rpt' 
X^  nrnBu/Uros,    For  further  references,  see 

*  hfheartiele  ObioacDii  it  Is  snggeftMl  that  the  word 
k  teivtd  from  LemUOt  shice  the  colobium  was  the  specUl 
temMDt  of  deaooDS.  This  viewfthoogli  found  in  some 
tt^iseval  writen,  ts,  I  tfalnk,  qnice  untaoable,  as  the 
faa—ffa  alrettl7  dted  point  dlstbictly  to  a  primarily 
■c*sKie  OH^  and  ooanect  the  dreas  essentiaUy  with 
i0|t 
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Ephrem  Syrus  (de  Hwmlitaiey  c.  88  ;  vol.  i.  326, 
ed.  Assemani)  and  Palladius  (Hiat.  Lausiaca,  cc. 
38,  52;  Patrol.  Qr.  xxxiv.  1099,  1138);  also 
Ducange,  Glosaarietf  s.  vv.  [R.  S.] 

LIAFWINI.    [LiviNus.] 

LTASTIN0NU8  (LiastamonX  Egyptian 
martyr ;  commemorated  Feb.  9  {Mart.  Hiercn. ; 
Acta  SS.  Feb.  ii.  294).  [C.  H.] 

LIBANITJS  (Levangius),  bishop  of  Senlis, 
6th  centuiy;  commemorated  Oct.  19  {Acta 
SS.  Oct.  viii.  447).  [C.  H.] 

LIBANUS,  Egyptian  abbat ;  commemorated 
Ter.  3  =  Dec.  29  {Col.  Kthiop.y  [C.  H.] 

LIB  ARIA,  virgin  and  martyr  in  Lorraine, 
4th  century ;  commemorated  Oct.  8  {Acta  88, 
Oct.  iv.  228).  [C.  H.] 

LIBEL  {LCtellua  famosfu).  The  frequent 
enactments,  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
legislation,  aeainst  the  circulation  of  libels, 
that  is,  scandalous  charges  circulated  in  writ- 
ing, prove  the  frequencv  of  the  practice. 
The  Theodosian  Code  (lib.  is.  tit.  34,  de 
Fimosia  LSh'IIxs)  has  detailed  and  rigorous 
enactments.  Even  the  reader  or  collector  of 
such  libels  is  to  be  liable  to  capital  punishment. 
And  that  o{  Justinian  has  provisions  substan- 
tially the  same.  This  seems  to  have  been 
because  the  person  in  possession  of  or  circulating 
a  libel,  was  presumed,  in  law,  to  have  been  the 
author  of  it  and  punished  as  such  (sciat  se  quasi 

auctorem  hujusmodi subjugandum).    And 

this  presumption  might  probably  be  rebutted  by 
suitable  evidence.  The  Apostolical  Canons  (Nos. 
54,  55,  83)  deal  only  with  the  case  of  a  ciergr- 
man  maligning  another  cleric,  or  a  bishop,  or  the 
emperor ;  in  the  latter  case  he  was  to  be  deposed. 
Sozomen  {Hist.  Eocles.  lib.  i.  c.  17)  remarks  on  the 
proneness  of  the  clergy  to  present  to  the  emperor 
accusations  {$tfi\la)  against  each  other  before 
the  first  council  of  Nice,  and  relates  that  Con- 
stantino ordered  all  theae  libelli  to  be  burnt 
unread. 

In  a  collection  of  canons  said  to  have  been 
delivered  by  pope  Adrian  to  Ingilram,  bishop  of 
Metz,  we  find  one  apparently  founded  on  the  rule 
of  law  mentioned  above,  and  embodying  similar 
provisions.  And  the  Council  of  Eli  her  is  (a.D. 
305)  anathematised  in  its  52nd  canon  those 
who  should  be  found  to  have  circulated  libels, 
**  famosos  libellos,'*  in  the  church. 

In  the  6th  century  denunciations  of  this 
offence  become  much  rarer.  From  that  period 
forwards  we  have  only  a  very  few  canons,  and 
those  in  general  terms,  against  libel.  The  councils 
are  mostly  occupied  with  a  different  class  of 
offences,  such  as  would  naturally  arise  in  the 
ruder  state  of  society  which  followed  upon  the 
irruption  of  the  barbarians  and  the  fall  of  the 
empire.  [S.  J.  E.] 

UBELLATICL   [Libelli.] 

LIBELLI.  I.  In  the  Decian  persecution  the 
constitution  of  the  courts  employed  to  enforce 
conformity,  and  the  number  of  minor  officials  deal- 
ing with  individuals,  rendered  evasion  easy.  The 
approved  form  of  submission  to  the  state  ritual 
was  (as  under  Trajan)  to  offer  sacrifice  or  incense, 
but  it  was  possible  also  to  tender  submission  in 
writing.    The  name  of  one  who  **  professed  "  in 
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this  way  was  snb8crib«d  to  a  renunciation  of 
Christianity,  or  to  a  denial  of  the  charge,  or  to  a 
declaration  of  baring  recently  or  habitaally  at- 
tended sacrifices,  or  sometimes  (unless  Augustine 
has  fiillen  into  an  unlilcely  mist  alee)  to  a  mere 
profession  of  readiness  to  comply.  This  docu- 
ment was  delivered  to  a  magi^itrate,  entered  on 
the  Acta,  and  finally  published  in  the  Forum. 

11.  Certificates  of  exemption,  like  the  ^  Par- 
liamentary Certificates"  of  our  own  history, 
were  otfered  by  officials  for  money,  and  ac- 
tually thrust  on  persons  who  believe J  them- 
felves,  after  privately  avowing  their  faith,  to  be 
only  purchasing  exemption  from  the  obligation 
to  conform.  This  would  have  been  simply  a 
species  of  confiscation,  which  has  rarely  given 
great  offence  (the  church  penance  for  it  was  of 
six  months'  duration,  8.  Pet.  Alex,^  can.  5 ;  but 
on  the  Montanist  view  of  such  acts  see  Tillemont 
$ur  la  pers^ctUioH  de  Dioe^  note  iii).  Bat  it  is 
evident  from  the  efforts  of  Cyprian  to  awaken 
penitence  in  respect  of  them,  that  the  purport  of 
this  kind  of  libellus  was  not  less  objectionable 
than  the  first.  They  cannot  have  sanctioned 
exemption  without  some  grounds  alleged,  and 
those  grounds  can  scarcely  have  been  any  other 
than  that  the  certifying  officer  declared  himself 
satisfied  of  the  sound  paganism  of  the  recipient. 

The  difficulties  found  by  authors  on  the  sub- 
ject of  libelli  have  arisen  from  the  assumption 
that  they  were  all  of  one  kind,  or  that  there 
could  be  any  regular  formal  procedure  for  the 
evasion  of  procedure.  On  the  contrary,  every 
conceivable  means  would  be  adopted.  The  ac- 
counts are  not  irreconcilable,  but  are  about 
different  things.  Cyprian's  language  is  precise 
to  technicality  in  the  use  of  pro&ssional  terms. 

1.  (I ),  That  libellus  which  the  suspected  Chris- 
tian tendered  is  characterised  in  Cyprian  de 
Lapnty  xxvii.  22,  "  Profesaio  est  denegantis,  con- 
Ustatio  christiani  quod  fuerat  (cf.  for  this  pecu- 
liar phrase,  Cyp.  c.  Demetr,  xiii.  11,  id  quod 
prius  fueram)  abnuentis.'*  In  Ep,  30,  iii.  3, 
^*  Proffssio  libellorum "  is  again  the  exhibition 
or  putting  in  of  such  documents.  Projiteri  is 
the  proper  term,  as  in  the  Act9  of  St,  Agape 
(Ruinart,  p.  424),  Christi  negationem  scriptam 
profiteriy  and  compare  Aug.  de  Bap,  c.  Don.  iv. 
6.  Again,  conteetatio  means  the  plea,  or  state- 
ment of  his  own  case,  made  by  either  party  to 
a  suit,  answering  to  the  iiwfioarla  of  the  Athe- 
nian courts.  The  Roman  clergy  in  Cypr.  Ep. 
30,  iii.  3,  argue  correctly  that  although  a  man 
may  never  have  approached  the  altar,  he  is 
bound  by  the  fiict  of  having  put  in  a  legal 
affirmation  (contestatus  sit)  that  he  had  done  it. 

In  the  above  passages  the  libellus  is  a  docu- 
ment emanating  from  the  recanting  persons. 
Such  are  described  in  Peter  of  Alexandria 
(can.  5)  as  x^'P'O'P'^^a'^"-  '^^  nature  of 
its  contents  is  indicated  in  the  passage  of  the 
de  LapaiSf  **He  has  declared  himself  to  have 
done  whatever  another  in  fact  sinfully  did" 
(faciendo  oommisit),  although  this  passage  im- 
plies further  the  appeai'ance  of  a  deputy,  a  slave 
or  heathen  friend  to  personate  him  in  the  sacri- 
ficial act,  as  was  common  in  the  persecution  of 
Diocletian. 

The  offence  of  the  bishop  Martial  {Ep.  67,  vi.) 
who  was  **  stained  with  the  libellus  of  idolatry,** 
is  explained  by  this  use  of  the  word  contestatus, 
la  the  public  proiseedings  (actis  publics  habitis 


apud)  before  the  Ducenary  Procurator,  he  had 
appeared  to  put  in  a  declaration  that  he  had 
denied  Christ  and  adopted  a  heathen  culttu. 
He  is  not  accused  of  having  ever  actually  sscri- 
ficed,  and  according  to  Augustine  (/.  c.)  libelli 
might  contain  only  a  declaration  of  readiness  to 
do  so. 

(2)  A  second  class  are  spoken  of  by  Novatian 
and  the  Roman  clergy,  as  having  virtually  **  giren 
acknowledgments,  quittances,  or  discharges" 
(accepta  feci&sent,  the  best  authenticated  read- 
ing, is  a  common  term  (Dirksen,  ManucUfy  s.  v.), 
but  **acta  facere,"  which  Neander  adepts, 
makes  good  sense,  namely,  **  to  put  in  a  plea  in  a 
process  "),  though  not  present  in  person,  **  cum 
fierent;"  inasmuch  as  they  had  made  a  l€g<jJ 
appearance  (praesentiam  suam  feciasent)  by  com- 
missioning a  proxy  to  register  their  names  (man- 
dando  ut  sic  scriberentur)  on  the  lists  of  cod. 
fonnity.  Novatian  argues  that,  as  one  who 
orders  a  crime  is  responsible  for  its  commission, 
so  one  who  sanctions  (consensu)  the  reading  in 
public  (publice  legitur)  of  an  untrue  declaration 
about  himself  is  liable  to  be  proceeded  against 
as  if  it  were  true. 

II.  The  other  kind  of  lQ>rlhi8  which  emanated 
not  horn  the  renegade  but  from  the  magistrate, 
is  described  with  equal  precision.  In  the  Epistle 
to  Antonian  (55,  xi.  8),  Cyprian  says  some  of  the 
Libellatici  had  received  such.  An  opportunity 
for  obtaining  one  presented  itself  unsought 
(occasio  libelli  oblata  .  .  .  ostensa) ;  they  went 
in  person  or  by  deputy  (mandavi)  to  a  magis- 
trate, informed  him  of  their  religion,  and  paid  a 
sum  for  exemption  from  sacrifice.  Since  no 
magistrate  oould  issue  an  order  simpiv  staying 
the  execution  of  an  edict,  his  certificate  un- 
doubtedly cont4iined  a  statement  of  the  satis- 
fiictory  paganism  of  its  holder.  Thus  Cyprian 
tried  to  awaken  their  consciences,  while  they 
felt  that  they  had  avowed  their  religion,  and 
that  the  form  of  the  document  was  not  their 
affair. 

Again,  in  the  Exhortation  of  Martyrdom, 
Christians  are  urged  if  a  libellus  \b  offered  (libelli 
oblata  sibi  occasione)  not  to  embrace  the  gift 
(decipientinm  malum  munus),  by  the  example 
of  Eleaxar,  who  refused  the  facilities  offered  him 
of  eating  lawful  flesh  as  a  make-believe  for  pork. 
The  official  connivance  in  each  case  would  have 
enabled  them  to  seem  to  do  what  they  did  not. 
The  libellus  is  here  something  offered,  and  is  a 
munus. 

Thus  nothing  remains  more  clear  than  that 
the  libellus  of  conformity  is  used  for  two  kinds 
of  documents.  Maran  thought  the  distinction 
was  merely  as  to  whether  persons  had  been  pre* 
sent  or  not  at  the  registration  of  their  names 
{vita  Cyprianif  vi.).  Rigaltsays  that  the  libellv 
tici  only  purchased  a  libellus  of  exemption. 
Tillemont  alone  has  guessed  that  there  might 
be  two  ways,  "Peut-estre  que  Ton  faisait  et 
run  et  Taotre."  Whether  a  document  was  issued 
also  in  cases  of  registration  is  not  apparent ;  but 
all  three  sorts  of  persons  ara  included  under  the 
name  of  libellatici. 

IIL  Libellus  is  the  proper  name  of  a  perfectly 
distinct  kind  of  document  issued  by  confessors  or 
martyrs  in  prison,  to  those  who  had  **  fallen." 
When  the  reaction  commenced  among  the  lapsed, 
in  their  desire  to  recover  their  lost  standing, 
some  reappeared  before  the  tribunals  and  su£%red 
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torture  or  death;  others  dedicated  themselves 
to  the  serrice  of  confessors,  others  entered  on 
penances  of  undefined  duration  (Crpr.  Epp.  24, 
21,  66)l  llanf  more  relied  on  ricarious  impu- 
tations of  merit,  hy  means  of  intercessions, 
ilvsfi  owned  as  availing  for  the  individual 
before  God  (praerogativa  eoi*um  adjuvari  apnd 
Deun  possnnt,  Ep,  18,  cf.  Ep.  19,  ii.),  but  now 
first  QMd  in  subversion  of  church  order.  At 
first  a  letter  from  s  martyr  to  the  bishop  only 
prajed  that  the  case  of  a  lapsed  friend  might  be 
eaqnired  into  on  the  cessation  of  persecution ;  a 
period  of  penitence  and  the  imposition  of  hands 
being  understood  to  be  necessary  just  as  for 
other  sins;  some,  like  Satuminus,  declined  to 
rentare  even  on  this ;  Mappalicus  requested  it 
only  for  his  sister  or  mother  (Cypr.  Ep,  20). 
But  the  presbyters  who  composed  at  Carthage 
the  faction  hostile  to  Cyprian  perceiving  the 
effectiveness  which  might  be  given  to  the  prac- 
tice, anticipated  not  only  the  bishop's  enquiry 
bnt  eren  the  death  of  martyrs,  and  **  offered  the 
names"  of  lapsed  persons  (see  Aubespine,  Oftss. 
£%.  L  i.  §  vii.,  prefixed  to  Prior ius*8  OptcUun, 
1676,  p.  40),  and  gave  them  communion  as  duly 
restored  penitents  {Ep.  34)  upon  receiving  such 
letters  from  confessors  without  the  bishop's 
ianction.  These  libelli  sometimes  specified  only 
one  of  a  group  to  whom  they  were  granted, 
''Commanioet  ille  cum  suis"  {Ep.  15).  Then 
tbej  were  issued  in  the  name  of  deceased  con- 
fettors,  and  of  co'nfessors  too  illiterate  to  write 
themselres  {Ep,  27),  and  this  so  copiously  that 
K^me  thousands  were  supposed  to  be  circulating 
in  Africa  {Ep,  20>  The  chief  authority  in  this 
issue,  Lncianus,  when  remonstrated  with  by 
Cyprian,  seems  to  have  replied  almost  at  once 
by  promulgating  in  the  name  of  **  all  the  con- 
feMors"  (compare  the  letter  of  &vas  x^P<" 
lupTvpmf  from  Nicomedia,  end  of  cent.  iii. 
Locian  ap.  Kouth,  JRellifuiaej  vol.  iv.)  an  indul- 
gence to  "all  the  lapsed,"  and  requesting  Cyprian 
himself  to  communicate  it  to  the  provincial 
bishops,  the  sole  condition  annexed  being  that 
their  conduct  since  their  £fill  should  have  been 
utis^tory.  This  extraordinary  document  is 
eitant,  as  Cyp.  Ep.  23.  Cyprian  himself  was 
prepared  to  concede  some  weight  to  these  libelli 
in  caises  not  undeserving  of  restitution,  but  the 
indaence  of  the  martyrs  was  ignored  in  the  coun- 
cil {Carth.  Sub.  Cyp.  i.)  which  regulated  the  terms 
of  readmission.    [African  Councils,  I.  38.] 

These  seditious  libelli  of  the  martyrs  seem  to 
hire  had  no  existence  at  Rome,  lliis  was  no 
dcnbt  due  to  the  influence  in  the  exactly  oppo- 
site direction  of  Novatian  over  the  confessors, 
vhom  be  commends  for  maintaining  **  £van- 
felica  disciplina  **  {Ep.  30,  iv.  4),  and  who  at 
lirit  adhered  to  himu  and  not  to  the  milder  Cor- 
nelias. The  Roman  presbyters  sympathise  with 
the  African  episcopate,  and  deplore  the  similar 
rerolts  in  Sicily,  and  in  **  nearly  all  the  world." 
They  say  of  Rome,  *'  We  seem  to  have  escaped  so 
hi  the  disorders  j£  the  times."  The  petition  of 
'Celerious  at  Rome  to  the  confessors  of  Carrhage 
for  •*  Peace  "  to  be  granted  to  his  sisters,  implies 
that  UbeUi  oonld  not  practically  be  obtained  at 
Home  {Ep.  22) ;  accordingly  the  Roman  con- 
ieseors  who  correspond  with  Cyprian,  urge 
hoaility  on  the  Carthaginians,  and  go  beyond 
him  ia  ftrictDOS  {^>p.  27,  31,  32). 

[E.  W.  B.] 


LIBKB  DIUBNU8.  The  Liber  IHumus 
Pontificum  Jtomatwnim  is  a  collection  of  for- 
mulae used  in  the  correspondence  and  ordinary 
business,  the  ^'negotia  diurna,"  of  the  Roman 
Curia. 

Its  date  is  determined  within  certain  limits 
by  internal  evidence.  In  c.  ii.  tit.  ix.  p.  28, 
Constantine  Pogonatus  is  referred  to  as  departed. 
The  formula  which  contains  this  reference  there- 
fore  must  have  been  drawn  up  or  added  to  after 
the  year  685.  And  Gamier  argues  that  the 
book  must  have  been  compiled  before  the  year 
752,  as  it  contains  formulae  of  addresses  to 
eparchs,  which  would,  he  thinks,  not  have  been 
inserted  after  the  date  when  eparchs  were  super- 
seded. He  considers  the  Liber  Diunvts  to  have 
been  drawn  up  in  the  time  of  Gregory  II.  (715- 
731),  mainly  on  the  ground,  that  in  the  second 
"  professio  ndei  "  of  a  newly-elected  pope  which 
it  gives  (p.  33  ff.),  expressions  and  sentiments 
occur  identical  with  some  found  in  letters  of 
that  pope  to  the  emperor  Leo.  Zaccaria,  how- 
ever, has  shewn  that  at  any  rate  the  MS.  which 
Gamier  used  was  almost  certainly  not  written 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Gregory  iV.,  as  it  con- 
tains an  allusion  (c.  ii.  tit.  2,  p.  13)  to  the  date 
of  that  pontiff's  consecration  (Nov.  a.d.  827). 
And  as  it  is  very  probable  that  many  forms 
were  lefl  standing  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  in 
actual  use,  no  certain  inference  as  to  the  date  of 
the  collection  as  a  whole  can  be  drawn  from  the 
fact,  that  forms  are  given  for'  addresses  to  an 
exarch. 

It  was  made  use  of  by  the  early  canonists,  as 
Ivo  of  Chartres,  Ansehii,  Deusdedit,  and  Gratian 
(Dist.  xvi.  c.  8) ;  but  as  in  the  course  of  time 
forms  of  proceeding  changed,  it  gradually  fell 
out  of  use,  and  copies  became  rare. 

Some  time  before  the  year  1650  the  well- 
known  Lucas  Holstenius  saw  in  the  Cistercian 
monastery  of  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme  at  Rome 
an  ancient  MS.*  of  the  LUter  DiumuSy  and  with 
some  difficulty  obtained  from  the  abbat  leave  to 
have  it  transcribed  —  a  task  which  is  said  to 
have  been  performed  in  a  single  night.  While 
he  was  preparing  to  publish  this,  he  heard  of 
another  MS.  at  Paris,  in  the  possession  of  Sir- 
mond,  which  was  sent  to  him  at  Rome  (Sir- 
mondi  Opera,  iv.  pp.  685  f.  and  701).  He  does 
not  appear  however  to  have  made  any  use  of 
this  MS.,  for  what  reason  we  do  not  know.  His 
edition  was  printed,  and  a  copy  is  found  in  the 
Vatican  Library  with  the  following  title-page  in 
Holstenius's  own  hand-writing:  "i>iumtw  Pan- 
tificumy  sive  vetua  Formulariumj  quo  S.  Som. 
Ecclesia  ante  annos  M  uUibatur,  Lucas  Hol- 
stenius edidit  cum  Notis.  Romae  typis  Lud. 
Griniani,  mdcl.  8vo."  The  notes  are  wanting, 
but  Zaccaria,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
saw  Holstenius's  preparations  for  them  still  pre- 
served at  Rome.  The  sheets  were  ready  then  in 
1650,  but  not  issued.  The  same  book  exactly, 
with  the  exception  of  some  slight  variations  in 
the  last  sheet,  is  found  with  the  printed  title, 
*'  Liber  Diumua  Pomanorttm  Pontificum  ex  anti' 
qniasimo  codioe  ma.  nunc  primum  in  lucem  edituB 
Eomae  typia  Joaephi  Vannrtooiy  1658."  But  the 
censors  intervened,  and  the  book  was  not  pub- 

•  This  H  &  Is  described  by  Ports  (JtaL  Betae,  In  JrekiM 
fur  SUere  Deutaehe  Otaehichttkundet  v.  27)  as  an  Svo. 
volume  of  parchment  of  (probably)  the  bth  cenuny.    . 
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lUhed,  thoagh  some  she«tft  of  it  were  sent  to 
Petrut  dtf  Marca  in  16t>0  (Baluze  on  de  Marca, 
de  Conourifia,  I.  ix.  7).  It  is  almost  certain  that 
this  suppression  of  the  book  was  dne  to  its  cnn< 
demnatlon  of  |>ope  Honorios  {Professio  Pontif. 
p.  41)  as  abetting  heretics,  a  sentiment  which 
seemed  to  Cardinal  Bona,  when  the  matter  was 
submitted  to  him  as  president  of  the  Congrega- 
tioli  of  the  Index,  a  perilous  one.  In  the  poD^i- 
iicate,  however,  of  Benedict  Xill.  (1724-173U) 
copies  of  the  edition  called  of  1658  (really  of 
1650)  were  permitted  to  circulate. 

Meantime  Jean  Garnier  published  an  edition 
of  the  LSber  Dhimus  in  quarto  at  Paris,  in  the 
jear  1680.  This  seema  to  hare  been  founded  on 
the  Paris  MS.  In  1685  Mabillon  (Mus.  Ital.  i. 
75)  saw  at  Rome  the  original  MS.  which  had 
been  copied  for  UoUtenius,  and  finding  in  it 
some  formulae  not  contained  in  Garnier's  edition, 
inserted  them  in  his  Jftueum  Italicum  (i.  pt.  2, 
pp.  32,  37),  together  with  a  selection  of  passages 
in  which  the  reading  of  the  MS.  differed  from 
that  of  Garnier's  edition.  These  additions  and 
various  readings  were  used  by  Hoffmann  in  pre- 
paring the  edition  which  he  inserted  in  his  Aova 
CoU^io  Scr^torum^  vol.  ii.  pp.  1-268  (Leipzig, 
1733).  J.  D.  Schopflin  in  his  Commcntattonea 
UiaU  et  CrU.  (Basil.  1741),  pp.  502-524,  having 
had  access  to  a  copy  of  the  edition  of  Holstf  nius, 
noted  almost  all  the  places  in  which  this  differs 
from  that  of  Garnier,  and  also  added  (pp. 
525-530)  those  portions  which  are  wanting  in 
Gamier's  edition,  omitting  four  paragraphs,  for 
what  reason  is  not  appiirent.  The  edition  of 
Biegger  (Vienna,  1762)  is  a  mere  reprint  of  the 
original  Paris  edition.  This  is  also  reprinted  in 
Migne's  Patrologia,  vol.  105,  with  Mabi lion's 
additions. 

Garnier  found  the  hundred  and  four  formulae 
in  the  codex  without  arrangement  or  division 
into  parts  or  chapters.  He  arranged  the  matter 
and  divided  it  into  seven  chapters.  Of  these 
the  first  contains  the  proper  forms  for  papal 
l**tters  to  the  emperor,  the  empress,  the  patri- 
cian, the  exarch,  a  consul,  a  king,  a  patriarch, 
etc. ;  the  second  treats  of  the  election  and  conse- 
cration of  a  pope,  together  with  the  proper  forms 
of  the  letters  to  be  written  on  such  occasions  to 
the  emperor,  the  exarch,  and  other  official  per- 
sonages; the  third,  of  the  consecration  by  the 
pope  of  the  suburbicarian  bishops;  in  the  fourth 
are  four  formulae  for  the  bestowing  of  the  Pal- 
lium; the  fifth  contains  twenty-one  formulae 
for  various  transactions  between  the  pope  and 
the  bishops  of  his  own  consecration;  the  sixth 
relates  to  the  management  of  the  estates  of  the 
Church;  and  the  seventh  to  the  granting  of 
privileges  to  various  ecclesiastical  corporations, 
as  monasteries  and  hospitals. 

The  book  contains  matter  of  great  interest 
both  in  a  dogmatic  and  an  archaeological  point 
of  view.  The  ^  Professions  "  of  a  newly  elected 
pope  refer  to  such  matters  as  eoclesiastical  tra- 
dition, the  respect  due  to  the  creeds  of  Nicaea 
and  Constantinople,  the  heresies  to  be  abjured 
and  condemned,  the  claims  of  the  Roman  primate. 
The  particulars  of  the  order  to  be  observed  and 
the  persons  to  be  informed,  on  a  vacancy  of  the 
papal  see,  are  brought  into  clearer  light  by  this 
document  than  by  any  other  of  so  early  a  date. 
Much  is  learned  as  to  the  relation  between  the 
pope  and  the   bishops  of  his  own  archdiocese, 


and  also  between  the  pope  and  the  metropolitans 
who  owned  his  jurisdiction,  as  to  the  conditions 
and  the  periods  of  ordination  generally,  to  the 
residence  of  bi&hops,  to  the  citre  and  distribution 
of  the  pro(  erty  of  the  church  ;  as  to  the  different 
classes  of  churchea— basilicas,  titnli,  oratories, 
and  the  like — their  consecration,  their  endow- 
ment, and  the  oHices  to  be  performed  in  them ; 
and  as  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  poor.  In  a 
word,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical 
— especially  the  Roman  ecclesiastical — life  of 
the  8th  century,  or  thereabouts,  receives  illus- 
tration from  the  Zt&er  Diurnus, 

(See  Garnier's  preface  to  the  Liber  Diumus 
[Migne,  Patrol,  cv.  pp.  11-22];  and  Za«.*caria*s 
Diaset't.  de  L.  V.f  in  his  Bildioth.  R  t.  t.  ii.  sec. 
ii.  pp.  ccxxix.-ccxcv!.,  Rome,  1781 ;  and  in 
Migne,  cv.  pp.  1361-1404.  The  most  recent 
edition  is  that  by  Eng.  de  Rozi^re ;  Paris, 
1869.)  [C] 

LIBERA  N08.  The  amplification  of  the 
petition  **  Deliver  us  from  evil,"  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  found  in  almost  all  liturgies.  For  in- 
stance, that  of  the  Gallican  (which  is  vax-iable), 
is  on  Christmas  Day — "  Libera  nos,  omnipotens 
Deus,  ab  omni  malo  et  custodi  nos  in  omni  opere 
bono,  perfecta  Veritas  et  vera  libertas  Deus,  qui 
regnas  in  saecula  saeculorum."  That  of  St. 
James's  Liturgy  is  given  under  I-jibolishus 
[1.  6o9].  Many  liturgies  contain  supplications 
for  the  intercession  of  saints  in  the  Libet  a  nos. 
[Intebchssiox,  I.  844.]  [C] 

LIBERALIS  (1)  Martyr  of  Alexandria  ; 
commemorated  April  24  {M(tri,  Hieron. ;  Acta 
SS.  Apr.  Hi.  265).  [C.  HJ 

(8)  Of  Altinum  in  Venetia,  confessor,  circ. 
A.D.  400;  commemorated  April  27  (Usuani. 
Avct.  ;  Acta  SS.  Apr.  iii.  489>  [C.  H.] 

LIBERATA  (1)  Of  Ticinum  (Pavia),  circ 
A.D.  500;  commemorated  Jan.  16  {Acta  SS, 
Jan.  ii.  32).  [C.  H.] 

(8)  Of  Mons  Calvus  (Chaumont),  6th  century  ; 
commemorated  Feb.  3  (Usuard.  Auct.  ;  Acta  Sc<, 
Feb.  iii.  361).  [C.  H.] 

(8)  Of  Comum  (Como),  virgin  and  martyr, 
circ.  A.D.  580;  commemorated  Jan.  18  {A*  ta 
SS.Hn,'\u  196).  (C.  H.] 

LIBEBATU8  (1)  Of  Amphitrea  (unknown) ; 
commemorated  Dec.  20  {MarL  Usuard.)  [C.  H.^ 

(8)  Abbat  and  martyr,  circ.  a.d.  483;  com- 
memorated in  Africa  Aug.  17  (Usuard.  Auct.  ; 
Acta  SS,  Aug.  iii.  455).  [0.  H.] 

(8)  Physician  and  martyr,  circ  A.D.  484 ; 
commemorated  in  Africa  Mar.  23  (Acta  SS,  Mnr. 
iii.  461).  [C.  H.] 

LIBERIXJ8  (1)  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  circ. 
A.D.  200 ;  commemorated  April  29  (Usuard. 
And, ;  Acta  SS,  Apr.  iii.  614).  [C.  H.] 

(8)  (LiBERUS,  Libub)  Bishop ;  commemorateti 
at  Rome  May  17  {Mart»  Btercn. ;  Acta  SS.  Mav 
iv.  26).  [C.  H.]' 

(8)  Bishop  of  Rome ;  commemorated  Sept.  23 
{Mart  Hiertm.,  Ado,  Append. ;  Usuard.  Auct.  ; 
Acta  SS.  Sept.  vi.  572) ;  Tagmen  4— Aug.  27, 
and  Tekempt  7=0ct.  4  (Neale,  CaL  Ethiop.')  ; 
Aug.  27  and  Oct.  6  (Daniel  Cod,  Liturg.). 

[C.  H.] 
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LIBEBTINU8,  martyr  at  Gildoba  in 
Thrace ;  commemonited  Dec.  20  {Mart.  Hienm. ; 
cf.  Usaard,  ad  diem,  06m.).  [C  U.] 

LIBIUS  (Libub),  martyr  in  Pannonia ;  com> 
HMmorated  Feb.  23  {Mart  Hieroik. ;  (Jnuard. 
AMd, ;  Ada  SS,  Feb.  iiu  366).  [0.  H.] 

UBORIUS,  bishop  of  Mans,  patron  of  Pader- 
boro,  4th  century,  confessor ;  commemorated 
}vi\j2S  and  June  9  (Usoard.  AucL  ;  Ado,  Mart 
Afffud. ;  Ada  SS,  July,  r.  394 ;  see  also  LJsuard. 
iact  sd  April  28,  Uay  28X  [C.  U.] 

LIBOSA ;  commemorated  at  Nicomedia  Feb. 
22  {Mart  Hienm. ;  Acta  38,  iti  289).    [C.  H.] 

LIBOSXJS ;  commemorated  at  Rome  June  3 
{UarU  Microti,',  Acta  SS.  June,  i.  287). 

[C.  H.] 

LIBRA.  In  the  later  Roman  empire  the  pound 
of  gold  was  divided  into  72  amrei  or  toUdi  (Codex, 
z.  tit  70,  s.  5:  see  Dior,  or  Qrbbk  and 
RoiUK  Aimg.  «.o.  **  Aurum'O*  It  was  probably 
from  this  circamstance  that  a  number  of  72 
witnesses  was  called  L9ira  Ooddia  (Baronina  ad 
aa.  302,  §  91  ff.).  The  same  term  is  said  to  be 
Applied  to  the  sufiragan  bishops  of  the  see  of 
Itoane,  who  were  in  nnmber  about  72  (Maori, 
Bienltx,  %,  r.  Libra  ;  Bishop,  I.  240).         [C] 

LIBRANUS,  of  aonfad,  in  Meath,  abbat  of 
loea,  tHhoent.,  and  at  Dnrrow,  Mar.  11  (Aengns). 

[E.  B.  B.] 

LIBRARIES  BELONomo  to  chubches  ahd 
XOSAffTCRiEa.  The  information  that  we  are  able 
to  gire  on  this  subject  is  fragmentary,  but  not 
vithoat  interest. 

L  The  most  ancient  library  of  Christian  books 
Bentiooed  by  any  historian  is  that  at  Aelia 
(Jenuslem),  collected  by  Alexander,  the  bishop 
of  that  city,  a.d.  212.  Eusebius  of  Caesarea, 
vriting  about  330,  says  that  it  contained  the 
epi»tles,  from  one  to  another,  of  many  learned 
ecclesiastics  of  the  time  of  Origen  (a.d.  230), 
and  that  he  had  himself  made  very  great  use  of 
it  in  compiling  his  hLitory  {Hist.  Keel,  vi.  20). 
Tbere  was  a  much  larger  and  more  famous 
library  at  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  which  appears 
to  hare  been  founded  by  Origen,  with  the 
maaificent  aid,  we  may  suppose,  of  his  friend 
Ambrofins,  and  to  have  been  gr  atly  enlarged  by 
Panphitos,  the  friend  of  Eusebius,  a.d.  294. 
Jhat  it  existed  befure  the  time  of  Pampbilus 
i*  dejr  from  St.  Jerome's  account :  **  Having 
looght  for  them  (boolcs)  over  the  world,  but 
dtroting  himself  especially  to  the  boolcs  of 
Orii^n,  be  gave  them  to  the  library  at  Caesarea  *' 
{Etyo^  in  Ps.  126,  £p.  34  ad  Marceihm,  §  1). 
Hie  nme  author  calls  it  the  library  of  Origen 
»d  Pamphilos  {De  Vtr.  Illust  c.  113).  In  this 
library  there  was,  as  he  informs  us,  the  supposed 
Hebrew  original  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  {ibid, 
^  3X  which  is  probably  the  book  (in  the  same 
collection)  which  he  elsewhere  describes  as  a 
^pet  in  Syro-Chaldaic,  used  by  the  Nazarenes 
{OMira  Pelag.  iii.  2).  In  another  work  he  says, 
"I  hare  been  somewhat  diligent  in  searching 
for  copies,  and  in  the  library  of  Eusebius  at 
^^M*area  I  found  six  volumes  of  the  Apology 
fcr  Origen"  (by  Pamphilus)  {C,  Rujin.  ii.  12). 
it  ODQtained  copies  of  the  greater  part  of  the 


works  of  Origen,  made  by  Pamphilns  him^telf 
(Hieron.  dt  Vir,  lU-tst,  c  75).  The  originals  of 
the  Hexipla  were  there,  and  Jerome  corrected 
his  copy  from  them  {Comment,  in  Tit.  iii.  9). 
Before  the  time  of  Jerome  this  library  had 
fallen  more  or  less  Into  decay,  but  endeavours 
to  restore  it  were  made  by  two  successors  of 
Eusebius,  viz.  Acacius,  340,  and  Enzoiusi,  36^ 
(Hieron.  ad  MaroeU,  u.  s.).  Of  Euzoius,  he 
sajTS,  on  the  aothority  of  Thespesius  Rhetor,  that 
he  '*  strove  with  great  labour  to  refurnish  with 
parchments  the  library  of  Origen  and  Pamphilus, 
which  was  already  decayed"  {l)e  Vir.  lUu$t, 
c.  113).  Isidore  of  Seville,  A.D.  636,  asserU 
that  the  library  of  Pamphilus  at  Caesarea  oon- 
tained  nearly  30,000  volumes  {Orig.  vi.  6). 

There  ia  extant  the  legal  record  of  some 
proceedings  that  took  place  at  Cirta  or  Constan- 
tia,  in  Africa,  during  the  persecution  of  303- 
304.  It  relates  that  the  officers  **  went  to  the 
church  in  which  the  Christians  used  to  assemble, 
and  spoiled  it  of  chalices,  lamps,  &cj^  but  when 
they  came  into  the  library  (bibliothecam),  the 
presses  (armaria)  there  were  found  empty" 
(in  Qesta  apud  ZmtophUttm,  Optati  0pp.  A  pp.  ed. 
1703 ;  com  p.  August,  o,  Cretoon.  iii.  29).  Con- 
stantine  dJreots  Eusebius  the  historian  in  a 
letter  which  the  latter  has  preserved  {De  Vita 
Const,  iv.  36)  to  cause  to  be  written  for  the  new 
churches  in  Constantinople,  **by  calligraphic 
artists,  thoroughly  skilled  in  the  art,  fifty 
volumes  of  the  sacred  writings,  sach  as  he  knew 
to  be  most  necessary  for  the  supply  and  use 
of  the  church,  on  well-prepared  parchments, 
legible  and  portable  for  use."  Such  a  gift  would, 
we  may  suppose,  be  in  many  cases  the  germ  of  a 
great  church  lii)rary.  Julian  the  emperor,  A.D. 
362,  orders  Bcdictus  the  prefect  of  Egypt  to 
send  him  the  library  of  George,  the  Arian  bishop 
of  Alexandria:  **See  that  all  the  books  of 
George  be  sought  out.  For  there  were  at  his 
residence  many  philosophical,  many  rhetorical 
works,  and  many  of  the  doctrine  of  the  impious 
Galilaeans  (Christians),  which  we  could  wish 
were  all  destroyed,  but  lest  with  these  the  more 
useful  be  made  away  with,  let  them  also  be 
cnrefully  sought  for.  But  let  your  guide  in 
this  search  be  the  scribe  [perhaps  secretary] 
{rordpios)  of  George  himself.  .  .  .  But  I  am 
myself  acquainted  with  the  books  of  George ;  for 
he  lent  me  many,  though  not  all,  when  I  waa 
in  Cap]>adocia,  for  transcription,  and  had  them 
back  again  "  {Epist.  Jul.  9).  Julian  was  collect- 
ing books  to  enrich  the  library  founded  by 
Constantius  in  the  portico  of  the  imperial  palace, 
and  removed  by  himself  to  a  more  suitable 
edifice,  which  he  had  erected  for  the  purpose. 
See  Ducange,  Const'intinopois  Christiann^  ii.  9.  3. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  books  of  which  the 
church  was  robbed  did  not  return  to  her. 
Georgius  Syncellus  tells  us  that  he  had  brought 
to  him  from  the  library  of  Caesarea  in  Cappa- 
docia  an  excellent  copy  of  the  lK)ok  of  Kings, 
"  in  which  waa  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that 
the  great  and  holy  Basil  (bishop  of  that  see 
ft'om  370  to  378)  had  himself  compared  and 
corrected  the  copies  from  which  it  had  been 
transcribed"  {Chronogr.  p.  382;  ed.  Dindorf). 
St.  Jerome,  after  referring  a  correspondent  to 
several  authorities,  says,  •*  Turn  over  the  com- 
mentaries of  all  whom  I  have  mentioned  above ; 
and  make  good   use  of   the    libraries  of    the 
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chnrckes ;  and  thou  wilt  arrive  more  qnickly  at 
that  which  thou  desirest  and  hast  begun  **  {Epist. 
ad  J'ammach.  49,  §  3;  comp.  Epist.  112,  ad 
A'igttst.  §  19).  St.  Augnstine,  writing  at  Hippo 
about  the  year  428,  says,  "I  hare  heard  that 
the  holy  Jerome  wrote  on  heresies ;  but  neither 
have  we  been  able  to  find  that  little  work  of  his 
in  our  own  library,  nor  do  we  know  from  where 
it  may  be  obtained  "  {De  H-wr.  sub  fin.)  When 
Augustine  was  dying,  "he  directed  that  the 
library  of  the  church  and  all  the  books  should 
be  carefully  kept  for  posterity  for  erer." 
He  also  left  libraries  to  the  church,  *' con- 
taining books  and  treatises  by  him:»elf  or  other 
holy  persons "  (Possid.  Vita  Aug.  31).  Theo- 
dosius  the  younger,  408-450,  ^collected  the 
sacred  books  and  their  interpreters  so  diligently, 
as  not  to  come  behind  Ptolemy  "  (Niceph.  Call. 
Biat.  Eccl.  xir.  3).  Whether  his  collection  was 
for  the  imperial  library  or  the  Patriarchinm,  we 
are  not  told;  but  the  fact  is  worth  noting, 
because  it  shews  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The 
leading  ecclesiastics  would  not  be  behind  the 
emperor.  Hilary  of  Rome,  ▲.D.  461,  according 
to  the  Liber  Pontificalis,  '*made  two  libraries 
in  the  Lateran  baptistery "  (Anast.  Vit  Pont. 
47).  From  the  same  authority  we  learn  that 
the  works  of  Gelasius,  ▲.D.  482,  were  **  kept  laid 
up  in  the  library  and  archive  of  the  church  *' 
down  to  the  9th  century  (n.  50).  Gregory  1. 
A.D.  598,  replying  to  the  request  of  Eulogius  of 
Alexandria  that  he  would  send  him  the  Acts  of 
the  Martyrs  collected  by  fiusebius,  says,  "  Besides 
those  things  which  are  contained  in  the  books  of 
Eusebius  himself  concerning  the  deeds  of  the 
holy  roartyi's,  I  know  none  in  the  archives  of 
this  our  church,  or  in  the  libraries  of  the  city 
of  Rome,  except  a  few  collected  in  the  roll  of 
a  single  book  "  {Epist.  vii.  29).  A  narrative 
assigned  to  the  year  649  or  thereabout,  shews 
that  there  was  at  that  time  a  library  already 
attached  to  St.  Peter's.  It  is  said  that  when 
Taio,  bishop  of  Saragossa,  who  had  been  sent 
from  Spain  by  king  Chindasnind  to  procure  the 
latter  part  of  the  MjtxUia  of  Gregory,  could  not 
learn  from  the  pope  or  anyone  else  where  it  was, 
the  very  press  in  which  it  lay  was  pointed  out  to 
him  in  a  vision,  as  he  watched  and  prayed  by 
night  in  that  church  (De  Vishne,  etc.,  Labb.  Cone. 
▼.  1844).  WiUibald,  ▲.D.  760,  in  the  life  of  St. 
Boniface,  says  that  the  four  books  of  St.  Gregory 
were  to  his  day  put  into  the  ^*  libraries  of 
churches "  (Pertz,  Monum.  Germ.  Hist.  ii.  334). 
At  this  period,  and  earlier,  as  we  learn  from  an 
epistle  of  Taio,  above  mentioned,  few  InMks  were 
composed  or  copied  in  the  west,  and  all  were  in 
danger  of  destruction,  from  the  constant  wars 
which  desolated  the  Latin  world  (^Epist.  ad 
Quiiicum ;  Praefat.  Saec.  ii.  0.  S.  B.  §  v.  Iv.  17). 
His  evidence  refers  to  Spain,  but  the  evil  was 
felt  at  Rome  equally,  as  we  learn  from  a  state- 
ment of  the  Roman  synod  in  680,  to  the  empe- 
rors who  had  convened  the  3rd  council  of  Ck>n- 
stantinople.  After  describing  themselves  as 
**  settled  in  the  northern  and  western  parts  '*  of 
the  empire,  the  Latin  bishops  say,  "  We  do  not 
think  that  any  one  can  be  found  in  our  time  who 
can  boast  of  gi-eat  knowledge,  seeing  that  in  our 
regions  the  fury  of  rarious  nations  is  every  day 
raging,  now  in  fighting,  now  in  overrunning  and 
plundering ;  whence  our  whole  life  is  full  of 
care^  surrounded  as  we  are  by  a  band  of  nations, 


and  having  to  live  by  bodily  toil,  the  ancieot 
maintenance  of  the  churches  having  by  degrees 
fallen  away  and  failed  through  divers  calamities" 
(Labbe,  vi.  681).  Agatho,  then  bishop  of  Home, 
made  this  an  excuse  for  the  ignorance  of  his 
legates,  whom  he  sent  to  the  council,  as  he  said, 
**  out  of  the  obedience  which  he  owed  **  to  the 
emperors,  "not  from  any  confidence  in  their 
knowledge"  (t&iVf.  634).  'Bede  (Z>tf  Temp.  Bat. 
66,  followed  by  Hincmar,  Op/uac.  20  a  Hincm. 
Laud.)  says  that  when  they  arrived  at  Constan- 
tinople they  were  *•  very  kindly  received  by  the 
most  reverend  defender  of  the  Catholic  faith  Con- 
stantine  (Pogonatus),  and  by  him  exhorted  to 
lay  aside  philosophiod  \pm.  Hincm.]  disputations, 
and  to  seek  the  truth  in  peaceable  conference, 
all  the  books  of  the  ancient  fathers  which  they 
asked  for  being  supplied  them  out  of  the  library 
at  Constantinople.  The  records  of  the  council 
tell  us  that  the  same  legates  besought  the 
emperor  that  the  "origind  books  of  the  pa- 
tristic testimonies  adduced  might  be  brought 
frj>m  the  Patriarchinm  "  {Act.  vi.  Labb.  vi.  719) ; 
and  we  find  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  himself 
speaking  of  the  "  books  of  the  holy  and  approved 
Others  which  were  laid  up  in  his  Patriarchinm  " 
i^Act.  viii.  ihid.  730 ;  comp.  751,  780).  A  large 
number  of  extracts  from  the  fathers  are  said 
to  have  been  compared  with  the  originals  in  the 
"library  of  the  Patriarchinm "  i^Act.  x.  coll. 
788,  790,  798,  &a)  Several  testimonies  alleged 
are  also  said  to  have  been  compared  with  s 
"  silver-bound  parchment  book  belonging  to  the 
vKtvo^v\6MiQ¥  of  the  most  holy  high  church  " 
in  the  same  city  (sbsd  8 13,  8 14,  &c.).  There  was 
at  Constantinople  also  a  i*egistry  or  repository  of 
documents  (xofrro^vAdUctoi',  u.s.  963)  under  the 
charge  of  an  officer  called  the  x^t^^^^'^ 
(i&id.).  W^hether  this  was  a  department  of  the 
library  or  distinct  from  it  does  not  appear.  The 
great  esteem  in  which  the  church  library  at  Con- 
stantinople was  held  by  all  parties  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  the  iconolater  Theophanes  refused 
to  look  at  a  copy  of  Isaiah,  brought  from  the 
emperor's  library,  alleging  that  all  his  books 
were  corrupted,  but  asked  for  one  from  the 
library  of  the  Patriarchium  instead  {fkudinvaiyn^ 
iii.  14). 

For  some  centuries  after  this  the  Greeks 
possessed  advantages  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  over  the  Latins ;  though  there  were 
many  in  the  west,  especially  among  the  bishops, 
who  employed  themselves  in  collecting  and 
multiplying  good  books.  Thus  Bede  says  of 
Acca,  who  succeeded  Wilfrid  at  Hexham,  A.D. 
710,  that  he  "  gathered  together  the  histories  of 
the  sufferings  (of  the  martyrs,  &c.),  with  other 
ecclesiastical  books  most  diligently,  and  made 
there  a  very  large  and  noble  library"  {Hisi. 
Eccl.  V.  20).  Kgbertus,  bi»hop  of  York  from 
732-766,  is  another  example  in  our  own  country. 
Alcuin,  in  796,  writing  to  Charlemagne  from 
Tours,  where  he  had  opened  a  school,  says,  "  I 
am  partly  in  want  of  books  of  scholastic  erudi- 
tion, that  are  somewhat  difHcult  to  be  procured, 
which  I  had  in  my  own  country,  through  the 
good  and  most  devoted  diligence  of  my  master, 
or  my  own  labour,  such  as  it  was."  He  there- 
fore desired  that  some  youths  might  be  sent 
into  Britain  to  bring  back  whatever  was  neces- 
sary, **  that  there  might  not  only  be  *  a  garden 
enclosed'  at  York,  but  that  there  may  be  at 
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Toon  iilso  'plants,  an  orchard  with  pleasant 
fniiU'"  (Cant.  W.  IJJ),  (A>'«e.  38).  From 
William  of  Malmesbary  {Be  Oest,  Heg.  AngL 
L)  we  learn  that  the  master  of  whom  Alcnin 
•peaks  is  Egbert  of  York.  Alcuin  also  cele- 
brates in  verse  the  library  which  Aelbert, 
another  bishop  of  York,  attached  to  his 
cathedral  chnrch,  and  gives  the  names  of  many 
of  the  fathers,  poets,  and  grammarians,  whose 
works  were  contained  in  it  {Poema  de  PonL 
Ehcr.  U.  1525  et  weq,  torn.  ii.  p.  257).  In  787  a 
peat  stimulus  was  giren  to  the  formation  of 
Ubraries  in  cathedral  churches  within  the 
dominions  of  Charlemagne,  by  an  order  issued 
by  him  for  the  establishment  of  schools  in  con- 
sexion  with  them  (Labbe,  Cbnc.  ▼.  1779).  Such 
schools,  as  we  have  seen,  implied  a  good  collec- 
tioQ  of  books.  A  later  edict  of  the  same  prince, 
after  proriding  that  there  be  "  set  up  schools  ot 
reading  boys,"  adds,  ''Let  them  learn  the 
psalnu,  notes,  chants,  the  art  of  determining  the 
Masons  (compotumX  nnd  grammar  [in  its 
aadeat  sense  J,  in  every  monastery  and  episcopal 
cfaorch  (episcopium).  Let  them  also  hare 
Catholic  books,  well  corrected"  (Capit,  ann. 
789,  c  70)l  Tliese  laws  of  Charlemagne  would 
certainly  lead  to  the  foundation  of  cathedral 
libraries  where  they  had  not  existed  before.  It 
is  probable  that  the  smaller  libraries  found  in 
oomiexioa  with  many  other  churches  owe  their 
origin  in  a  great  measure  to  a  similar  edict 
of  Lewtt  in  816.  By  this,  bishops  were  ordered 
to  *'see  that  the  Presbyters  had  a  missal  and 
lectionary  and  other  books  necessary  to  them  " 
(c  28 ;  Capit.  Reg,  Franc,  L  569>  What  some 
at  least  of  these  **  other  books,"  supposed  to  be 
Aemsary,  were,  we  may  gather  from  the  fol- 
lowing list  in  an  ancient  polyptychon,  preserved 
in  the  church  of  St.  Remigius,  at  Rheims :  "  A 
book  of  the  gospels,  a  psalter,  an  antiphonary, 
3  breviary  [i>.  a  table  of  the  gospels  for  the 
f€ar,  in  which  they  were  indicate  by  their  first 
and  last  words].  ...  a  computus,  an  order  of 
baptism,  a  martyrology,  a  penitential,  a  pas- 
liooal,  a  volume  of  canons,  forty  homilies  of  St. 
Gregory"  (ibid,  ii  1159)l  As  soon  as  such  a 
collection  went  beyond  the  requirements  of  the 
service,  as  in  this  case  it  did,  the  foundation  oi 
a  church  library  was  already  laid. 

II.  We  rrad  of  libraries  attached  to  monas- 
teries in  the  west  at  a  somewhat  early  period. 
Tht  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  ▲.D.  530,  speaks 
of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  firom  the  read- 
ia;  of  the  Catholic  &therK,  their  conferences, 
ukstitntes,  and  lives  (c.  78),  in  a  manner  which 
unpUes  access  to  a  considerable  number  of  such 
vorks.  Compare  the  rule  of  Ferreolus,  a.d. 
^^3  (c  19)l  In  Lent  every  monk  under  the 
nils  of  St.  Benedict  received  a  book  "  from  the 
library"  (bibliotheca),  which  he  was  to  read 
through  before  he  could  have  another  (c.  48). 
The  mle  of  Isidore,  A.D.  595,  entera  into  details : 
''Let  the  keeper  of  the  sacrarinm  (heressecre- 
tarion)  have  charge  of  all  the  books;  from 
vbom  let  all  the  brethren  receive  them  one  at  a 
tine,  which  they  shall  carefully  read  and  handle, 
•ad  always  return  after  vespers.  Let  the  books 
be  asked  for  every  day  at  the  first  hour ;  and 
let  none  be  given  to  him  who  shall  ask  later " 
(^  9).  To  shew  the  care  with  which  the  books 
*CR  treated,  we  may  mention  that  monks  were 
•ilowed  to  have  handkerchiefs  in  which  to  wrap 
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them  (Theodmar.  Cassin.  ad  <Zar.  Magn.  in 
Capit  heg.  Franc,  II.  1086),  and  that  the  council 
of  Aix,  817,  left  it  to  the  prior  to  determine, 
"  when  books  had  been  received  from  the  library," 
whether  others  should  be  given  out  or  not 
(cap.  19).  It  would  seem  that,  except  in  Lent, 
the  ordinary  monk  did  not  have  books  out  of 
the  library  for  his  private  use ;  but  the  practice 
of  reading  aloud  at  meals  implies  a  variety  of 
suitable  works.  We  hear  of  this  even*  before 
the  days  of  Benedict,  viz.  in  the  rule  of  Caesa- 
rius,  A.D.  502  :  "  While  they  eat  at  table,  let  no 
one  speak,  but  let  one  read  some  book ;  that  as 
the  body  is  refreshed  by  food,  so  may  the  soul 
be  refreshed  by  the  word  of  God  "  (c  9 ;  comp. 
Reg,  8.  Ben,  c  88).  Other  tiroes  for  reading 
were  also  appointed  in  some  houses,  as  by  the 
rule  of  Donatus  for  nuns,  a.d.  640 :  "  From  the 
2nd  hour  to  the  3rd,  if  there  be  no  need  for 
them  to  work,  let  them  employ  themselves  in 
reading ....  Let  one  of  the  elder  read  to  the 
rest,  as  they  work  together"  (c.  20). 

C^iodorus,  who  built,  or  entered,  the  monas- 
tery of  Vivarium,  about  the  year  562,  collected 
books  for  it  from  the  more  distant  parts  of  the 
world,  and  directed  his  monks  that,  if  they  met 
with  any  book  that  he  wanted,  they  should  make 
a  copy  of  it,  "  that  by  the  help  of  God  and  their 
labour,  the  library  of  the  monastery  might  be 
benefited"  {De  InsUt.  Div.  Litt.  8).  In  the 
preface  to  his  work  on  Orthography,  he  gives 
a  list  of  twelve  bocks  on  the  subject  which  he 
used  in  compiling  his  own.  As  he  was  then  93 
years  old,  they  were  presumably  all  at  hand  in  his 
own  monastery.  Tlie  fact  suggests  a  good  col- 
lection of  works  on  general  subjects,  as  well  as 
on  divinity.  Among  the  Epistles  of  Gregory  I. 
is  one  written  (a.d.  599)  to  the  Defensor  of 
Naples  representing  that  the  books  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Macharis  had  in  a  time  of  trouble  been 
carried  into  Sicily  by  a  certain  presbyter,  who 
had  died  and  left  them  there,  and  requiring  that 
they  should  be  restored  {Epist,  viii.  15).  The 
monks  of  our  own  country  were  not  behind 
others  in  collecting  books.  K.g.  Benedict  Biscop, 
abbat  of  Wearmouth,  having  visited  Rome  in 
671,  "brought  home  not  a  few  books  of  all 
divine  erudition,  either  bought  with  a  set  price 
or  given  to  him  by  the  kindness  of  friends,  and 
when  on  his  return  he  came  to  Vienne  he  re- 
ceived those  which  he  had  bought  and  intrusted 
to  friends  there  "  (Bede,  Hist,  Abbat,  Wirem.  %  4). 
In  678  he  paid  another  visit  to  Rome,  and  then 
"brought  home  an  innumerable  quantity  of 
books  of  every  kind  "  {ibid,  5).  "  A  great  quan- 
tity of  sacred  volumes "  was  part  of  the  result 
of  a  third  visit  in  686  (§  8).  In  his  last  illness 
he  gave  directions  that  "the  very  noble  and 
complete  library,  which  he  had  brought  from 
Rome,  as  necessary  for  the  instruction  of  the 
church,  should  be  anxiously  preserved  entire, 
and  neither  sufier  injury  through  want  of  care 
nor  be  dispersed"  (9).  This  collection,  which 
was  divided  between  the  monasteries  of  Wear- 
mouth  and  Jarrow,  was  "  doubled  "  by  the  zeal 
of  his  successor,  (ioelfrid  (12).  It  is  to  thebe 
libraries  chiefly  that  we  owe  the  learning  of 
Bede.  The  order  of  Charlemagne  in  787  al- 
ready mentioned  was  addressed  to  abbats  as  well 
as  bishops,  and  the  only  copy  extant  is  that 
which  was  sent  to  the  abbat  of  Fulda.  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  less  than  50  years  after 
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its  protniilgatioD,  the  famous  Rabanns  Maartis 
built  a  library  there,  which  he  amply  stored 
with  books  (  Vita  per  Bodolf.  in  Cave,  ifist.  Litt. 
Dom.  Raban).  A  beginning  had  been  made,  how- 
ever, so  far  back  as  754.  When  Boniface,  the 
Apostle  of  Germany,  was  murdered  by  the 
Pagans  at  Dokem  in  east  Frisia,  they  *^  broke 
open  the  repository  of  books  .  .  .  and  scattered 
those  which  they  found,  some  oyer  the  level 
fields,  others  in  the  reed-bed  of  the  marshes,  and 
flung  and  hid  others  away  in  all  sorts  of  places." 
They  were  afterwards  found  and  taken  to  Fnlda, 
where  three  of  them  are  still  shewn,  vis.  a  New 
Testament,  a  book  of  the  Gospels,  said  to  have 
been  wntten  by  the  martyr  himself,  and  a 
volume  stained  with  his  blood,  containing,  with 
other  tracts  of  St.  Ambrose,  d9  SpiritA  Sttncto 
and  ^ORO  MoHis  (Willibaldi  Vita  8.  Bonif.  xi. 
37,  and  Mabil Ion's  note).  In  799  Charlemagne 
founded  an  abbey  at  Charrouz,  which  "  he  en- 
riched with  many  relics  and  most  munificent  gifts 
brought  to  him  from  the  east,  and  with  a  yery 
rich  library  '  {GaUia  Christiana,  ii.  1278).  Many 
monastic  libraries  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
9th  and  following  centuries,  in  several  of  which 
books  must  have  been  accumulating  during  a 
lengthened  period.  For  example,  in  870,  when 
the  Danes  destroyed  the  minster  of  Medhamsted 
(Peterborough),  founded  about  636,  **a  vast 
library  of  sacred  books  was  burned  with  the 
charters  of  the  monastery"  {Ann,  Bened.  iii. 
167,  §  16,  from  Ingulf.).  In  892  the  monastery 
at  Teano,  nenr  Monte  Cassino,  was  burned  down, 
'*  in  which  fire  most  of  the  deeds  and  instruments 
of  the  Cassinates  were  consumed,  with  the  very 
autograph  of  the  rule  which  the  holy  father 
Benedict  had  written  with  his  own  hand  "  (t&M/. 
p.  283,  §  67).  About  the  year  900,  the  Hun- 
garians destroyed  the  monastery  of  Nonantula 
by  fire,  and  "^  burned  many  books "  (ibid,  305, 
§30). 

We  can  give  no  certain  information  on  the 
origin  and  condition  of  monastic  libraries  in  the 
east  during  the  period  to  which  we  are  confined. 
We  may,  however,  infer  with  great  probability 
that  monasteries  began  very  early  to  collect 
books,  from  the  fact  that  manuscripts  of  the 
highest  antiquity  are  found  in  them  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  About  400  volumes  of  MSS.  are  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  were  brought  in 
the  years  1839,  1842,  1847  from  a  single  Syrian 
monastery,  viz.  that  of  St.  Mary  Deipara,  in 
the  Desert  of  Nitria,  or  Valley  of  Scete.  As  a 
proof  of  the  antiquity  of  some  of  these  books, 
we  may  mention  that  the  three  volumes  in 
which  occur  the  several  copies  of  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Ignatius  published  by  Mr.  Cureton  are,  one 
earlier  than  550,  another  some  50  or  60  years 
later,  and  the  third  ^  certainly  not  later  than  the 
7th  or  8th  century  "  (Corpus  Ignatianum,  Introd. 
xxvii.  xxxiit.).  In  the  second  of  these  volumes 
is  a  notice  curiously  similar  to  one  quoted  above 
respecting  an  English  abbat,  to  the  efiect  that 
Moses  of  Nisibis,  the  superior  of  the  monastery, 
"gave  diligence  and  acquired  that  book  together 
with  many  others,  being  250,  many  of  which  he 
purchased,  and  others  were  given  to  him  by 
some  persons  as  a  blessing  [see  EULOfiiAE  (5)], 
when  he  went  to  Bagdad  **  (xxxi.).  This  bears 
date  A.D.  931.  The  MS.  bible  found  by  Tischen- 
dorf  (1844,  1859)  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine,  on  Mount  Sinai,  is  assigned   to  the  4th 


century  (I^<m*  Teat.  Sinait.  Tisch.  Proleg.  ix.). 
He  obtained  many  other  books  from  the  same 
library,  and  many  from  monasteries  in  Palestine, 
at  Ber)'tns,  Laodicea,  Smyrna,  in  Patmos,  and  at 
Constantinople  (.Vo^ifid  Edit.  Cod,  Sinait.  p.  7).  la 
his  collection,  now  at  St.  Petersburg,  are  various 
Greek  fragments  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries 
{ibid.  p.  56);  five  of  tbe  New  Testament  of  the 
6th  and  7th ;  and  one  of  the  7th  or  8th  (p.  50): 
parts  of  some  Homilies  of  St.  Chrysostom  (p.  55), 
atid  some  liturgical  remains  of  the  8th  (p.  56); 
all  in  the  same  Langna^;  and  a  Syriac  version 
of  hymns  and  sermons  by  Gregory  Nazianxen 
written  in  the  7th  (p.  64).  We  do  not  multiply 
such  facts,  because,  though  very  probable  indi- 
cations of  the  existence  of  monastic  libraries  in 
the  East  within  our  period,  and  of  the  nature  of 
their  contents,  they  do  not  amount  t^  a  direct 
and  positive  proof.  [W.  £.  S.] 

LIBBABIU8.  The  word  librariua  has  two 
meanings — vix.  either  a  *  book-seller '  ur  a  *  tran- 
scriber :'  we  are  concerned  with  it  in  the  latter 
sense.  Of  course  there  must  have  been  tran- 
scribers in  abundance  before  Christian  times,  if, 
as  is  said,  the  libraries  of  the  Ptolemies  at 
Alexandria,  and  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus  in  .Ksia 
Minor  contained  between  them  a  million  volume* 
and  upwards  in  all  languages  (Dicr.  OF  Ga. 
▲KD  ROM.  Amts.  art.  « Bibliotheca ').  Tran- 
scribers were  frequently  slaves  at  first,  or  else 
worked  for  money,  and  were  not  well  paidL 
Hence  the  endless  complaints  of  their  ignorance, 
carelessness,  or  dishonesty  which  occur  in  the 
Fathers  as  well  as  in  classical  authors  (Wower, 
de  PolymaHi.  c.  18,  ap.  Gronov.  Thes.  x.  1079). 
But  with  Christian  times  the  office  of  transcriber 
for  libraries  insensibly  passed  into  better  hands. 
It  was  not  that  he  became,  strictly  speaking,  a 
public  functionary,  but  he  copied  far  more  fre- 
quently for  ecclesiastical  bodies  than  for  private 
persons:  and  was,  in  most  cases,  a  member  of 
the  body  for  which  he  worked.  Thus  he  worked, 
not  for  money,  but  as  a  duty :  and  not  on 
chance  books,  but  on  books  carefully  selected  for 
their  contents  by  his  superiors.  This  altered 
the  character  of  his  performances  maieriallr, 
besides  going  far  to  ensure  their  preservation. 
It  is  a  simple  fact  in  history,  that  Christianitr 
stands  between  us  and  the  written  records  of  ail 
preceding  ages,  and  i»  our  sole  guarantee  for 
their  trustworthiness  in  their  present  state. 

Origen  was  one  of  the  first  Christians  who  is 
said  to  have  employed  transcribers  regularly  for 
literary  purposes  (^i^Xi07p<£^us,  Euseb.  E.  //. 
yi.  23).  Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  his 
friend  and  patron,  was  one  of  the  first  to  fbrm 
an  episcopal  library,  which  Eusebius  found  of 
great  use  in  collecting  facts  for  his  history 
(ib,  c.  20).  Eusebius  himself,  by  order  of  the  em- 
peror Constantino,  had  50  choice  copies  of  the 
scriptures  made  by  experienced  caligraphii^ts 
on  vellum,  arranged  in  temions  and  quater- 
nions (  Vit,  Const,  iv.  34-7,  and  Vales,  ad  l\ 
Pamphilus,  the  presbyter  and  martyr,  with 
whom  Eusebius  was  so  intimate,  enriched  Caesares 
with  a  large  library,  consisting  of  the  works  of 
Origen  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers,  trao-. 
scribed  by  himself  (ib.  c.  32,  comp.  St.  Hier. 
de  Vir,  Illttat.  s.  v.) :  and  it  was  still  in  exist- 
ence, and  handy  for  readers,  when  St.  Jerome 
wrote.      [LlBRARUES.] 
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When  parchment  was  scaroe,  one  work  was 
^ften  etfaoed  to  make  war  for  another.  This 
va^j  hare  been  dictated  here  and  there  by  re- 
li^^ious  prejudice :  but  in  general  what  wsls  least 
wanted  at  the  time  made  way  for  what  whs 
most.  The  Scriptures  themselres,  or  the  works 
of  the  Areopagite — ^then  regarded  with  almost 
e^ual  reverence — wei*e  written  over  sometimes, 
s>  well  as  works  like  the  Republic  of  Cicero— 
**  Latent  hodie,"  say»  Knittel  (quoted  by  Mone, 
de  Libr,  PcUunp.  p.  2)  in  palimpsestis  libris 
codices  Non  Testamenti  remotissimae  antiqoi- 
tatis :  haec  est  prima  ratio,  cnr  magnae  sint  uti- 
litatb  codices  rescripti.** 

We  must  never  forget,  in  estimating  their 
practices  or  productions,  that  Christian  tran- 
scribers were  of  all  ranks  and  capacities.  "  The 
highest  dignitaries  of  the  church  and  princes 
ereo,  »ays  Mr.  Taylor  {^Transmiisioii  of  Ancient 
BcokSf  c.  ii.  §  5),  ^  thought  themselves  well 
employed  in  transcribing  the  Gospels  and 
£|a!>tles,  the  Psalter,  or  the  Homilies  and 
Meditations  of  the  Fathers:  nor  were  the 
clasctcal  authors. . .  .neglected  by  these  gratui- 
tous copyists."  And  again :  "  Every  church  and 
erery  ronvent  and  monastery  had  its  libraiy, 
it«  librarian  and  other  officers  employed  in  the 
oouservation  of  books  **  («^.  c  1,  §  1).  Then, 
further,  as  Mr.  Taylor  observes,  **  ITie  property 
of  each  establishment — and  the  literary  property 
of  each  establishment  was  always  highly  prized 
^passed  down  from  age  to  age,  as  if  under 
the  hand  of  a  proprietor :  and  was  therefore 
objected  to  fewer  dispersions  and  destructioofl 
than  the  mutability  of  human  affairs  ordin- 
ariir  permits  "(c.  i.  f  1).  And  again:  "Th« 
places  in  which  the  remains  of  ancient  literature 
were  preserved  during  the  middle  ages  were  too 
loaay,  and  too  distant  from  each  other,  and  toa 
bttle  connected  by  any  kind  of  intercourse,  to 
sdffiit  of  a  combination  or  con^iraoy  for  any 
nipposed  purposes  of  interpolation  or  corruption. 
Poiacasing,  therefore,  as  we  do,  copies  of  the 
same  author,  some  of  which  were  drawn  from 
tb«  monasteries  of  England,  others  fram  Spain, 
ud  others  collected  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  or  Asia 
Xiaor,  if,  on  comparing  them,  we  iind  that  they 
sccord  except  in  variations  of  little  moment,  we 
hare  an  incontestable  proof  of  the  cai-e  and  in- 
tegrity with  which  the  business  of  transcription 
was  fenamlly  conducted  '*  (i&.). . .  .Transcribers 
were  frequently  oonoealed  under  other  names, 
from  being  attached  to  some  special  office,  or 
else  from  their  art  baring  come  to  be  divided 
iato  different  branches.  They  were  the  notaries, 
clisBoeUorB,  derks,  readers,  amanuenses,  of  most 
€<^avents,  as  Mabillon  shews  {Dipl.  i.  13>  St. 
Isidore  tells  us  of  another  distinction  which  is 
uiil  more  to  the  point.  ''Librarii,"  he  says, 
^  iden  et  antiquarii  vocantnr :  sed  librarii  sunt, 
\va  et  NOMi  «t  veUra  aorSmnt:  antiquarii,  qui 
tiMhunmodo  veUra,  unde  et  nomen  sumpserunt " 
i^tjfm.  vi  14).  If  this  be  true,  and  other 
uthorities  might  be  cited  for  it,  there  was  a 
ciua  of  copybts  whose  labours  were  confined  to 
re-traascribing  old  MSS. 

Illaminators,  again,  formed  another  branch 
of  tke  profession.  They  designed  the  initial 
^tten,  laid  on  the  gold,  or  painted  the  minia< 
tvrcs.  Under  this  last  word,  again,  we  have 
tbe  lecori  of  another  class:  mimaiores,  who 
&Usd  in  tha  ^zobrics.'    In  general,  the  tran- 
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scriber  left  blanks  both  for  the  rubrics  and 
illuminations,  as  we  see  from  many  MSS.  whose 
blank  spaces  have  been  but  partially  filled,  or 
left  altogether  untouched.  Sometimes  it  hap« 
pened  that  there  were  transcribers  who  did  all 
for  themselves.  Otherwise,  we  may  occasionally 
iind  the  dates  of  the  handwriting  and  of  the 
decorations    separated    by    a    wide    interval. 

[MiNIATUBB.] 

After  a  MS.  had  been  transcribed,  it  passed 
through  other  hands  to  be  coiTected  (Mabill. 
Suppl.  c.  xiiL  2\i):  and  the  corrections  in  many 
cases  not  being  erasures,  we  see  what  was  judged 
erroneous,  and  what  was  judged  right  at  the 
time.  They  are  perhaps  oftenfic  eorrections  of 
spelling,  or  of  words  omitted,  than  of  any** 
thing  else :  while  numerous  errors  of  grammar 
are  left  untouched. 

Handwriting,  of  course,  varied  with  the  age, 
though  two  or  more  were  almost  always  in  full 
ose  at  the  same  time.  The  handwriting  of 
the  13th  century)  for  instance,  was  always 
liable  to  be  imitated  by  transcribers  who  lived 
much  later,  but  it  was  unknown  to  tran- 
scribers who  lived  much  earlier.  Antiquaries 
could  reproduce  obsolete  styles,  but  could  not 
anticipate  styles  as  yet  unborn.  Consequently, 
the  rise  of  the  different  styles  may  be  fixed 
with  some  acxuracy;  not  so  their  duration 
after  they  had  become  current. 

**The  instruments,"  say  the  authors  of  the 
Now,  Traa.  Diplom.  (p.  ii.  §  i.  c.  10),  "with 
which  antiquity  required  that  the  work-room  of 
a  transcriber  should  be  provided,  were  the  ruler, 
compass,  lead,  scissors,  penknife,  hone,  sponge, 
style^  brush,  quill  or  reed,  inkstand  or  inkhorn, 
writing  table,  desk,  vial  with  liquid  for  thinning 
ink  become  too  thick,  vinl  with  vermilion  for 
writing  titles  of  books  or  chapters,  and  a  bux  of 
pounce.  Each  of  these  instruments  had  its  own 
special  use." 

Their  materials  were  more  Itmiteil.  ''Parch- 
ment," says  Mr.  Taylor  (c.  ii.  1 1),  "  so  called, 
long  after  the  time  of  its  first  u-ne  from  Per- 
gamus,  a  city  of  Mysia,  where  the  manufacture 
was  improveid  ...  is  mentioned  by  Heroilotua 
and  Ctesias  as  a  material  that  had  been  fn<m  time 
immemorial  used  for  books."  Almost  all  the 
early  MSS.  we  possess  are  written  on  this.  '-*■  In 
the  ea»t,  leaves  of  the  mallow  or  palm  were 
used  in  remote  times  .  .  .  and  the  inner  bark 
of  the  linden  or  teil  tree  .  .  .  called  by  the 
Romans  Miber,'  and  by  the  Greek«t  *biblos,' 
was  so  generally  used  as  a  material  for  writing 
as  to  have  given  its  name  to  a  book  in  both  lan- 
guages. .  .  .  Tables  of  solid  wood  called  codices, 
whence  the  term  *  codex '  for  a  MS.  on  any  mate- 
rial .  .  .  were  also  employed  .  .  .  leave*)  or 
tablets  of  lead  or  ivory  are  mentioned  .  .  . 
and  still  oftener  'tablets  covered  with  a  thin 
coat  of  coloured  wax,'  removable  *  by  an  iron 
needle  called  a  style*  Paper  made  from  the 
papyrus  in  Egypt  was  in  considerable  demand  at 
one  time,  but  it  was  found  to  be  less  durable 
than  parchment.  Cotton  paper,  '  chai*ta  bom- 
bacina,'  which  began  to  be  used  in  the  west  about 
the  10th  century,  led  to  the  introduction  of 
paper  from  rags,  as  at  present,  about  two  cen- 
turies later. 

''Transcribers  frequently  subscribed  their 
names  at  the  end  of  a  MS.,  with  the  year  in 
which  it  was  written,  accompanied  by  a  pious 
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wish  that  posteritj  might  profit  by  ita  penual, 
and  other  particulars ;  numerous  in»taDi'es  might 
be  cited.  The  celebrated  *  codex  Amiati&us/  used 
byTischendorfin  his  latest  edition  of  the  Vulgate 
of  the  Old  Testament,  has  an  inscription  at  the 
end  of  the  book  of  Exndas,  from  which  he  infers 
It  was  transcribed  bj  one  of  the  disciples  of  St. 
Benedict  named  *  Senrandus/  aboat  A.D.  541  ** 
(Prol&g,  p.  riii.  iz.).  Mabillon,  in  his  Viarium 
Jtalicumj  mentions  a  MS.  of  the  ActA  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paal,  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  TheophyUct,  presbyter  and 
doctor  of  law,  and  dated  6492  from  the  Creation, 
or  A.D.  984  (c.  25).  This  was  in  Greek. 
Another,  the  Life  of  St.  Gregory  the  Oreat,  by 
John  the  deacon,  in  Latin,  has  the  following: 
"  Ego,  Ugo,  indignns  sacerdos,  inchoavi  hunc 
librum  8  ChI.  Sept.  et  eiplevi  eum  14  Cal.  Oct. 
felicit^r  concurrente  sexto,  indict.  15."  Another, 
a  work  of  Matthew  Palmer  the  poet:  **Anto- 
nius,  Marii  filius,  Florentinns  civis  atque  nota- 
rius,  tranKCci)i6it  Florentiae  ab  originali  11 
Cal.  Jan.  mocxx^xlviii.  Vaieas  qui  legas."  .  .  . 
(76.  and  comp.  c.  27.)  "Qui  legitis,  orate  pro 
me,"  was  another  pious  and  favourite  parting 
sentence.*  Most  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  however 
unfortunately,  supply  no  such  clue  to  their 
authorship  or  date,  and  there  are  very  few  that 
have  not  had  later  additions  appended  to  them, 
often  in  the  same  handwriting,  which  throw 
doubts  upon  their  earlier  parts.  Often,  again, 
the  same  work  has  not  been  copied  all  through 
by  the  same  scribe ;  and  sometimes  the  writing 
of  contemporary  scribes  varies  as  much  as  the 
writing  of  one  age  from  another.  Dedicatory 
pieces  again,  especially  when  in  verse,  are  apt  to 
mislead.  Sometimes  it  is  their  complimentary 
vagueness,  sometimes  it  is  the  affectation  of  a 
higher  antiquity  than  really  belongs  to  them,  that 
has  enhanced  the  value  of  a  MS.  unduly.  When 
Waterland,  for  instance,  speaks  of  the  Vienna 
MS.  as  **  a  Galiican  psalter,  written  in  letters  of 
gold,  and  presented  by  Charlemagne,  while  only 
king  of  France,  to  pope  Adrian  1.,  at  his  first 
entrance  upon  the  pontificate,  in  the  year 
772"  {Crit.  Hist,  p.  101),  he  draws  his  con- 
clusion from  the  dedicatory  verses  in  gold  lettent 
at  its  commencement.  But  these  might  have 
been  written  by  an(f  king  Charles,  on  giving 
this  psalter  to  any  pope  Adrian.  And  there  was 
a  combination  of  just  such  another  king,  and 
just  such  another  pope  in  Charles  the  Bald  and 
Adrian  II. 

For  authorities,  see  Montfaucon,  Palaeog, 
Graeoa ;  Mabillon,  fter  Ital.  and  de  Re  Diphm. 
with  the  Suppl.,  Nouvea'i  Traits  Dipl.  in  6  vols. ; 
Schwarz,  de  Omani.  Lib.j  with  additions  by 
Leuschner ;  Casley,  Pref.  to  MSS.  in  the  King's 
Library;  Mone,  de  Libr,  palimp,\  Gu^ranger, 
Inst.  LUurg.  p.  ii.  c.  vi. ;  Labarte,  Handbooh,  c. 
ii.,  and  Artr  Indust.  vol.  iii. ;  Taylor,  Transmis- 
sion of  Anlient  Books;  and  the  magnificently 
illustrated  works  of  Count  Bastard,  Professor 
Westwood,  and  M.  Silvestre.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

LIBBI POENTTENTIALES  [Pbnitehtial 
Books]. 

LIGEBIUS  (Glycerius),  bishop  and  con- 

*  The  names  of  the  principal  csllgrapbers  whose  names 
haveH)een  preeerved  have  been  collected  by  Qn&aager, 
Institution*  Liturg,  torn.  iU.  p.  288  ff.->CED.J 
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feasor  at  Conserans,  6th  century  ;  commemorated 
Aug.  27  (Usuard.  Auct ;  Acta  SS.  Aug.  vi.  47). 

[C.  H.] 

LIGINIUS  (LxziNius),  bishop  of  Angers, 
confessor;  commemorated  Feb.  13  (Mwt. 
Usuard. ;  Acta  88,  Feb.  iL  678);  June  8  (M'lrL 
Ado).  [C.  H.] 

LICTA ;  commemorated  at  Caesarea,  April  5 
{Mart,  ffienm.)  [C.  H.] 

LICTIS6IMU8  (Lectubim ubX  martyr ;  com- 
memorated in  Africa  Apr.  26  {Mart,  Ifieron.; 
Acta  88.  Apr.  ui.  415).  [C.  H.] 

LIDOBIUS  (LvDORixTa,  LnroBius,  Lrro- 
biub),  bishop  of  Tours,  4th  century ;  com- 
memorated Sept.  13  {Mart.  Ifieron.,  Usaard. 
Anct. ;  Acta  88,  Sept  iv.  61).  [C.  H.] 

LIOATUBAE  {Ligamenta,  Ligamina,  Alii- 
gaturae,  SvbaUigaturaey  94a-9tf,  acorod/irfif,  ko- 
raS^o'/iot,  wepiafifjMTOf  wtplawra)  were  amu- 
lets or  phylacteries  bound  (ligatae)  to  any  part 
of  the  body  of  man  or  beast,  in  the  hope  of 
averting  or  driving  away  evil.  The  name  was, 
however,  often  given  to  amulets  attached  to  the 
person  in  any  other  way ;  as  when  suspended, 
in  which  case  they  were  sometimes  called  by 
the  Greeks  i^aprfifutra.  This  is  one  among 
many  gainful  superstitions  which  St.  Chrysostom 
charged  ^  certain  of  the  vagabond  Jews  '*  (Acts 
xiz.  13)  with  practising,  as  their  fathers  had 
done  before  them.  Thus  he  says  to  Christians 
to  whom  they  promised  health  by  such  means : 
*'  If  thou  persevere  for  a  short  time,  and  spurn 
and  with  great  contumely  cast  out  of  the  house 
those  who  seek  to  sing  some  incantation  over,  or 
to  bind  some  periapts  to  the  body,  thou  hast  at 
once  received  refreshment  from  thy  conscience  " 
{Adv.  Jud.  Hom.  viii.  §  7).  The  heathen  were 
equally  addicted  to  their  use.  Two  or  three 
examplea  out  of  many  given  by  Pliny  in  his 
Natural  History  will  suffice  to  shew  this.  Wool 
stolen  from  a  shepherd,  bound  to  the  left  arm, 
was  supposed  to  cure  fever  (xxiz.  4) ;  the  large- 
tined  horns  of  the  stag-beetle  bound  to  infants 
**  acquired  the  nature  of  amulets  "  (xxx.  15).  A 
•tone  taken  from  the  head  of  an  ox  bound  to  an 
infant  relieved  it  in  teething  {ibid.).  As  the  ox 
was  believed  to  spit  this  stone  out,  if  it  saw 
death  coming,  its  head  must  be  cut  off  suddenly. 
These  facta  may  serve  to  indicate  the  source 
of  the  superstition  among  Christians.  Until  the 
conversion  of  the  emperors  this  practice  was 
regarded  by  all  as  magic  and  unlawful.  Thus 
Tertullian  (a.d.  192)  says  of  the  wound  caused 
by  the  bite  of  a  scorpion,  "  Magic  binds  some- 
thing round  it;  medicine  meets  it  with  steel  and 
cup"  {Soorpiae.).  In  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions, probably  compiled  about  the  end  of  the 
2nd  century,  bishope  are  forbidden  to  receive  as 
catechumens  those  who  "  make  ligatnrae  "  (wcpt- 
dfiftarOf  viii.  32).  Tha  earliest  intimation  of 
their  use  by  professed  Christians  occurs  in  the 
36th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  held  pro- 
bably about  365 :  "  It  is  unlawful  for  those  of 
the  sacerdotal  and  clerical  orders  ...  to  make 
phylacteries,  which  are  the  bonds  of  their  souls. 
We  have  ordered  those  who  wear  them  to  be 
oast  out  of  the  church."  It  is  implied  here  that 
these  "phylacteries"  were  bound  on,  i.e.  were 
ligaturae.     When  Martin  of  Braga  (a.d.  560) 
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made  hi*  collection  of'  canons,  he  rendered  the 
word  **  phylacteries  *'  by  ^  ligaturae  "  (can.  59 ; 
Labbe,  v.  912>  The  worda  were,  in  &ct,  treated 
by  many  as  synonyms,  except  when  the  Jewish 
practice  mentioned  in  Scripture  was  intended. 
Of  this  we  shall  have  further  proof  as  we  pro- 
ceed. St.  Epiphanins  (A.D.  368)  explains  that 
the  '^phylacteries"  of  ^tt.  xxiii.  5  are  not 
**  periapts,"  as  might  be  supposed  ^*from  the 
drcnmstance  that  some  called  periapts  phylac- 
teries "  {ffaer,  15,  c.  Scribas).  When  a  distino- 
tioa  was  made  by  Christian  jrriters,  the  name 
of  phylactery  was  restricted  to  those  ligaturae 
which  had  writing  in  them.  Thus  Boniface  at 
the  council  of  Liptines,  a.d.  743 :  ^  If  any  pres- 
brter  or  clerk  shall  obserre  auguries  ...  or 
phylacteries,  id  est  9cripiura$y  let  him  know  that 
he  is  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the  canons" 
{Stat.  33Jl  To  proceed:  St.  Basil,  in  Cappa- 
doda  (A.D.  370)  seems  to  imply  an  extensive 
TccGune  to  such  amulets  by  dhristians:  **Is 
thy  child  sick  ?  Thou  lookest  about  for  a 
charmer,  or  one  who  puts  vain  characters  about 
the  neck  of  innocent  in&nts,  or  at  last  goest  to 
the  physician  and  to  medicines,  without  any 
thought  of  Him  who  is  able  to  save  "  (m  Ptaim 
xlr.  2).  Qaudentius,  bishop  of  Brescia  (A.D.  385) 
warns  his  neophytes  against  all  such  practices 
as  among  the  **  abominations  of  the  Gentiles  " 
sad  "  by-ways  of  idolatry."  *•  Deeds  of  witchcraft, 
incantations,  suballigaturae,  .  .  .  are  parts  of 
ktoUtry"  (iVact.  iv.  de  Lect.  £xodi>  St. 
Augustine,  in  Africa,  speaks  of  our  subject  in 
writings  ranging  from  897  to  426.  Thus  after 
meatioD  of  several  **  superstitious  "  practices,  he 
B8TS,  "To  this  class  belong  also  all  ligaturae 
and  remedies  which  even  the  science  of  the  phy- 
ncians  condemns,  whether  in  precantations  or 
in  certain  marks  which  they  call  characters,  or 
is  any  object  to  be  suspended  and  bound  on," 
kt.  {De  Doetr.  Ch-ist.  ii.  20,  |  30>  A  refe- 
rence to  earrings  in  this  passage  is  cleared  up 
hj  another  {Ep.  ad  Possid.  245,  §  2),  ^  The  exe- 
crable superstition  of  ligatures,  wherein  even 
the  earrings  of  men  are  made  to  serve  as  pen- 
daots  at  the  tops  of  the  ears  on  one  side  {De 
Doctr.  Chr,  in  summo  aurium  singularum)  is 
&ot  practised  to  please  men,  but  to  serve  devils." 
Here,  it  will  be  observed,  objects  that  were 
merely  suspended  are  called  ligaturae.  In  a 
sermon  to  tne  people  the  same  father  says,  **  One 
of  the  &ithfhl  is  lying  bed-rid,  is  tormented 
hy  pains;  prays,  is  not  heard;  or  rather  is 
beard,  but  is  proved,  is  exercised :  the  son  is 
sooarged  that  he  may  be  received  back.  Then 
when  he  is  tortured  by  paina,  comes  the  tempta- 
tioB  of  the  tongue.  Some  wretched  woman  or 
man,  if  he  is  to  be  called  a  man,- comes  to  his 
bedside,  and  says,  '  Make  that  lieature  and  thou 
vilt  be  welL  Such  and  su(m  persons  (ask 
them)  did  it  and  were  made  well  bv  it'  He 
does  not  yield,  nor  obey,  nor  incline  Lis  heart ; 
yet  he  has  a  struggle.  He  has  no  strength,  and 
conquers  the  devil.  He  becomes  a  martyr  on 
his  bed,  crowned  by  Him,  who  for  him  hung  ou 
the  tree  "  (Serm,  285,  §  7>  Compare  a  strictly 
panllei  pasnge  in  Serm,  318,  §  3.  Elsewhere 
he  says,  that  the  "  evil  spirits  devise  for  them- 
selves certain  shadows  of  honour,  that  so  they 
nay  deceive  the  followers  of  Christ ;  and  this 
M  fitt  .  .  .  that  even  they  who  seduce  by  liga- 
tinc,  precantations,    by  machinations  of  the 


enemy,  mix  the  name  of  Christ  with  their  pre* 
cantAtions  "  (  Tract,  vii.  in  £v.  Joan,  §  6).  Again, 
**  Whe.  .  by  head  aches,  we  praise  thee,  if  thou 
hast  put  the  gospel  to  thy  head,  and  not  had 
recourse  to  a  ligatura.  For  the  weakness  of 
men  has  gone  so  far,  and  men  who  fly  to  liga- 
turae are  so  much  to  be  bewailed,  that  we  re- 
joice when  we  see  that  a  bedridden  man  tossed 
with  fever  and  pains  has  placed  his  hope  in 
nothing  but  in  the  application  of  the  gospel  to  his 
head ;  not  because  it  was  done  to  this  end,  but 
because  the  gospel  has  been  preferred  to  liga- 
turae "  (iMcf.  §  12).  St.  Chrysostom  (398)  is 
witness  to  the  prevalence  of  the  superstition 
both  in  Syria  and  Greece,  e,g,  in  a  homily 
preached  at  Antioch,  ^  What  should  one  say  of 
periapts,  and  bells  hung  from  the  hand  and  the 
scai'let  thread,  and  the  rest,  full  of  great  folly  ? 
while  nothing  ought  to  be  put  round  the  child, 
but  the  protection  of  the  cross.  But  now  He 
who  hath  converted  the  world  ...  is  despised, 
and  woof  and  warp  and  such  ligaturae  (wcpi- 
d/i/tara)  are  intrusted  with  the  safety  of  the 
child  "  {ffom,  xii.  in  Ep.  i,  ad  Cor.  i  7)  <*  What 
should  we  say  of  those  who  use  incantatioub  and 

S)riapts,  and  bind  brass  coins  of  Alexander  the 
acedonian  about  their  heads  and  feet?"  (^df 
///urn,  Catech,  ii.  5).  He  says  of  Job  that  he 
did  not,  when  sick,  ^  bind  periapts  about  him  " 
{Adv.  Judae.  Horn.  viii.  $  6) ;  and  of  lAzarus 
that  "  he  did  not  bind  plates  of  metal  (wcroAa) 
on  himself"  {ibid.).  *' Some,"  he  says,  "tied 
about  them  the  names  of  riven  "  {Bom.  viii.  in 
Up.  ad  Col.  §  5).  It  appears  that  some  alleged 
the  compatibility  of  such  practices  with  a  sound 
belie£  Hence  St.  Chrysostom  warns  his  hearers, 
that  ^  though  they  who  have  to  do  with  periapts 
offer  numberless  subtle  excuses  for  them,  as 
that  *  we  call  on  God  and  nothing  more,'  and 
that  '  the  old  woman  is  a  Christian  and  cue  of 
the  faithful,'  it  is  nevertheless  idolatry  "  {ib'd.). 
He  bids  them  as  Christiana  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  to  know  no  other  remedy  out  of 
medicine  {ibid.).  Like  St.  Augustine  he  en- 
courages the  sufferer  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
use  amulets  by  telling  him  that  patience  has 
the  merit  of  martyrdom :  "  Thou  hast  fallen  into 
a  sore  disease,  and  there  are  present  many  who 
would  fbrce  thee  to  relieve  the  malady,  some 
by  incantations,  others  by  ligaturae  (wcpid/ijuara), 
some  by  some  other  means?  Through  the  fear 
of  God  thou  hast  borne  up  nobly  and  with  con- 
stancy, and  wouldst  choose  to  suffer  anything 
rather  than  endure  to  commit  any  act  of  idola- 
try ?  This  wins  the  crown  of  martyrdom,"  &c. 
{Horn,  iii.  §  5,  tn  £p.  i.  ad  Thess.  Com  p.  Bom. 
viii.  m  Ep.  ad  Cul.  u.s.).  In  France  Caesarius 
of  Aries  (a.d.  502)  denounces  the  use  of  **  dia- 
bolical phylacteries  hung  "  on  the  person  {Serm, 
66, 1  5).  Gregory  of  Tours  (a.i>.  573)  speaks  of 
a  hariolus  who  **  mutters  charms,  casts  lots, 
hangs  ligaturae  from  the  neck  "  of  a  sick  boy 
{Mirac  ii.  45).  In  another  case  which  he  re- 
lates, to  expel  **the  noonday  demon,"  they 
applied  '*  ligamina  of  herbs,"  with  incantations 
{De  Mir.  S.  Mart.  iv.  36).  In  a  third,  the 
parents  of  the  patient,  ''as  the  eastern  is  of 
country  people,  carried  to  him  ligamenta  and 
potions  from  the  fortune-tellers  and  soothsayers  " 
{ibid.  i.  26>  Isidore  of  Seville,  in  Gothic  Spain, 
writing  in  636,  copies  in  his  Liymohgicon  ^vili. 
9)  the  passage  cited  above  from  St.  Augustine, 
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de  Doctr.  Christ  St.  Elo)",  bishop  of  Noron, 
A.D.  6^0:  **  Let  no  Christian  presume  to  hang 
ligainina  on  the  necks  of  man  or  any  animal 
whatsoever,  even  though  it  be  done  hj  clerks, 
and  it  be  said  that  it  is  a  holy  thing  and  con- 
tains divine  lections  **  {D«  Red.  CaSi.  Cotwera. 
f  5).  In  742,  Boniface,  writing  to  Zacharias  of 
Rome  on  the  difBculties  put  in  his  way  by  the 
report  of  scandals  tolerated  in  that  city,  says 
that  his  informants  declared  that  they  saw  there 
among  other  relics  of  jiaganism,  **  women  with 
phylacteries  and  ligaturae,  boond,  in  pagan 
fashion,  on  their  arms  and  legs,  and  publicly 
offering  them  for  sale  to  others"  {Epi^i,  49). 
The  pope,  in  reply,  says  that  he  has  already 
endeavoured  to  suppress  these  superstitions 
{Epi^t.  i.  9).  Bonifkce  himself,  the  next  year 
at  the  council  of  Liptines,  sanctioned  a  decree 
for  the  abolition  of  all  pagan  practices.  A  list 
of  them  was  appended  to  it,  and  in  this  we  find, 
"  Phylacteries  and  Ligaturae  "  (n.  10).  In  the 
6th  book  of  the  Carolingian  Capitularies  is  the 
following  law:  **That  phylacteries  or  (alae 
writings,  or  ligaturae,  which  the  ignorant  think 
good  for  fevers  and  other  disputes,  be  on  no 
account  made  by  clerks  or  laymen,  or  by  liny 
Christian,  for  they  ave  the  insignia  of  magic 
art "  (cap.  7'2).  Instead  of  such  means,  prayer 
and  the  unction  prescribed  by  St.  James  are  to 
be  used.  By  the  42nd  canon  of  the  council  of 
Tours  (813)  priests  are  directed  to  admonish  the 
people  that  ^  ligaturae  of  bones  or  herbs  applied 
to  any  mortal  thing  (man  or  beast)  are  of  no 
avail,  but  are  snares  and  deceits  of  the  old 
enemy  *'  (Sim.  Add.  iii.  Capit.  Meg.  Prano.  cap. 
93).  When  the  Bulgarians,  a.d.  866,  asked 
Kicholas  I.  if  they  might  retain  their  custom  of 
'*  banging  a  ligatura  under  the  throat  of  the 
sick,"  he  replied,  '*  ligaturae  of  this  kind  are 
phylacteries  invented  by  the  crafl  of  the  devil, 
and  are  proved  to  be  bonds  for  men's  souls" 
{Ep:st.  97,  §  79).  Probably  we  shall  not  be 
wrong  in  inferring  from  the  foregoing  testi- 
monies that  the  practice  prevailed  at  one  time 
or  another  in  every  part  of  Christendom.  It  is 
also  probable  that  it  suggested  the  manner  of 
many  attempts  to  cure  by  those  who  looked 
sold'y  for  divine  aid.  E.g,  St.  Cnthbert  (A.D. 
685)  sent  a  linen  belt  to  the  abbess  Elfled,  who 
was  sick.  "She  girded  herself  with  it,"  and 
was  hejiled.  The  same  belt  *^  bound  round  "  the 
head  of  a  nun  cured  her  of  headadie  (Baeda, 
Vita  S.  CuiM>»  c.  23). 

In  the  8th  century  we  find  a  name  of  profes- 
sion jipplied  to  those  who  offered  to  cure  by 
means  of  ligaturae  :  '*  We  decree  that  none  be- 
come cauculatores  and  enchanters,  nor  stonn- 
raisei's,  nor  obligatores."  (See  Cone,  Aquiagr. 
(A.D.  789),  can.  63  (I^bbe,64);  Capit.  Car.  M,et 
Lftd.  P.  i.  62 ;  vi.  374.)  Similarly  in  a  later  law 
of  Charlemagne  '(c.40;  Capit.  Reg.  Fr  i.  518). 

[W.  E.  S.] 

LIGHTHOUSE  (Phart>a).  The  lighthouse, 
as  a  symbol  of  the  happy  termination  of  the 
voyage  of  life,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
cemeteries  of  the  early  Christians.  Sometimes 
a  ship  in  full  sail  appears  to  be  steering  towards 
it  (Boldetti,  Oaseroazioni,  p.  372,  but  it  is  often 
found  without  the  ship,  as  in  the  monnmental 
slab  of  FiBMiA  VicroBiA  (Fabretti,  Inacript, 
Ant  p.  566),  in  which,  appearing  with  the 
crown  and  palm  branch,  and  in  conjunction  with 
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the  name  Victoria,  it  plainly  typifies  the  trims- 
phant  close  of  a  Chriistian  career. 

A  kind  of  tower  in  four  stories,  crowned  with 
fiame,  bearing  an  exact  resemblance  to  a  faoeral 
pyre,  is  found  on  some  imperial  medals,  par- 
ticularly  on  thosie  of  Antoninus  Pins,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  Commodus  (Mionnet,  Dt  larar  U 
et  du  prix  dua  MMaiUes  R<.imaina^  t.  i.  pp.  218, 
226,  241).  This  symbol,  however,  though  it 
misled  Fabretti,  does  not  appear  to  have  any 
Christian  significance  (Martigny,  Did.  des  Antiq. 
Ckr^.  s.  V.  Phart).  [C] 

LIGHTNING,     PBATEB      AGAINST. 

Among  the  prayers  for  special  occasions  which 
follow  the  general  form  of  o6lice  for  a  IMe  io  the 
Greek  church,  to  be  embodied  in  it  as  occasion 
shall  serve  [y.  LiteI  is  one  to  be  used  in  the  time 
of  danger  from  thunder  and  lightning.  The 
prayer  is  too  long  to  quote ;  it  contains  a  cod* 
fession  of  sin,  an  appeal  to  God's  mercy,  and  so 
earnest  supplication  that  he  would  assuage  the 
fury  of  the  elements. 

In  the  Roman  Ritual,  under  the  head  de  Pro- 
ceaaionibtUf  we  find  **  Preces  ad  repellendam  tern- 
pestatem."    The  order  is  as  follows : 

The  bells  are  rung,  and  those  who  are  able  to 
attend  assemble  in  the  church,  and  the  ordiaarT 
litanies  are  said,  in  which  the  clause  **  a  fulgure 
et  tempestate,  R.  Libera  nos  Domine,"  Is  said 
twice  :  and  after  the  litany  and  the  Lord's  prayer. 
Pa.  147  (147,  V.  12,  E.  V.  Lauda  Jenuahn). 
Then  follow  some  preces  or  versicles,  said  by  the 
priest  and  people  alternately,  and  the  othce  coo- 
cludes  with  five  collects,  and  aapersum.  Of  the 
collects,  the  first  is  of  an  ordinary  penitential 
character.     The  last  four  are  these : 

**A  domo  tua,  quaesumus  Domine  spintales 
nequitiae  repellantur,  et  aeriarum  di&cedat  malig- 
nitas  tempestatum." 

'*  Omnipotens  sempiterne  Deus,  parce  metuen- 
tibus,  ]»'opitiare  supplicibus:  ut  post  noiios 
ignes  nubiuni,  et  vim  procellarum,  in  mi^eri- 
cordiam  transeat  laudis  comminatio  tempes- 
tatum.* 

"  Domine  Jesu,  qui  imperasti  ventis  et  mari,  et 
facta  fuit  tranquillitas  magna,  exaudi  preces 
familiae  tuae,  ut  hoc  signo  sanctae  crucis  + 
omnis  disoedat  saevitia  tempestatum." 

**  Omni{x>teus  et  misericors  Deus,  quo  nos  et 
citstigando  sanas,  et  ignoscendo  conservas: 
praesta  supplicibus  tuis  ut  et  tranquillitatibus 
optatae^  consolationis  laetemur,  et  dono  tuae 
pietatis  semper  utamur.     Per." 

The  Roman  missul  contains  a  mass  "contra 
tempestates  '*  in  which  the  collect  is  the  first  of 
these  four  collects,  and  the  poat-communion  the 
last. 

In  the  Ambroaian  ritual  there  is  a  "  Benedictio 
contra  aeris  tempestatem,"  of  the  same  type  as 
that  in  the  Roman. 

The  clergy  and  people  kneel  before  the  high 
altar,  where  the  tabernacle  of  the  sacrament  is 
opened,  and  after  JDeta  in  adjutoritan,  &c., 
these  Psalms  are  said:  1,  14  [£.  V.  15];  53 
[E.  V.  54];  69  [E.  V,  70] ;  86  [E.  V.  87];  92 
[E.  V.  93t 

Then  £llow  the  Litaniea^  Paler  noaAery  some 

•  This  coHect  is  qnoCed  by  Martene  (\L  SOl)  from  sa 
old  MS.  of  cIt.  A.n.  500. 
^  hujma  c>pC.  tn  miBsaL 
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preces,  tnd  two  pnjen,  each  much  Itager  thnn 
the  corresponding  Roman  collects,  but  to  the 
ume  effect,  and  the  office  ends  with  an  aapenion 
with  holy  water  at  the  door  of  the  ohnrch. 

[H.  J.  H.] 

LIGHTS,  THE  CEREMONIAL  USE 
OF.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  for  more 
th«i  300  years  there  was  no  cei-emonial  use  of 
lighted  candles,  torches,  or  lamps  in  the  woi-ship 
of  the  Christian  church.  This  is  evident  from 
the  langaage  of  early  writers,  when  they  have 
(Occasion  to  refer  to  the  heathen  practice  of  bam- 
iog  lights  in  honour  of  the  gods.  TertuUian,  for 
example,  A.D.  205,  ridicules  the  custom  of  **ex- 
posfog  useless  candles  at  noon-day  *'  (Apol.  zWi.), 
and  *'  encroaching  on  the  day  with  lamps  "  (iirid, 
xiir.).  "Let  them,"  he  says,  "who  hare  no 
light,  kindle  their  lamps  daily  '*  {De  IdoUA.  xr.). 
LacUntins,  A..D.  303:  *'They  bum  lights  as  to 
one  dwelling  in  darkness  ....  Is  he  to  be  thought 
in  hb  ris^ht  mind  who  offers  for  a  gift  the  light 
of  candles  and  wax  tapers  to  the  author  and 
girer  of  light?  ....  But  th(»ir  gods,  because 
they  are  of  the  earth,  need  light  that  they  may 
not  be  in  darkness ;  whose  worshippers,  because 
thfy  haTe  no  sense  of  hearen,  bring  down  to  the 
earth  eren  those  superstitions  to  which  they  are 
caslared"  {Instit,  ri.  2}.  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
about  70  years  later,  says,  **  Let  not  our  dwell- 
inzs  blaze  with  visible  light ;  fbr  this  indeed  is 
the  custom  of  the  Greek  holy-moon  ;  but  let  not 
na  honour  God  with  these  things,  and  exalt  the 
present  season  with  unbecoming  rites,  but  with 
parity  of  soul  and  cheerfulness  of  mind,  and 
▼ith  lamps  that  enlighten  the  whole  body  of  the 
charch ;  that  is  to  say,  with  dirine  contempla- 
tions and  thoughts,"  Ac,  (0/crf.  v.  §  35).  The 
reader  will  observe  that  the  objection  .is  not 
to  the  use  of  lights  in  idolatrous  worship  only, 
bnt  to  all  ceremonial  use  of  them,  even  in  the 
Worship  of  the  true  God. 

L  There  was,  however,  already  by  the  end  of 
the  3rd  centary  a  partial  use  of  lights  in  honour 
of  martyrs,  which  would  greatly  facilitate  their 
tetroduction  as  ritual  accessories  to  worship  at 
a  later  period.  We  learn  this  in  the  first  in- 
tunce  fh>m  their  prohibition  by  the  council  of 
IlUberis  in  Spain,  probably  about  the  year  305  : 
**  It  is  decreed  that  wax  candles  be  not  kindled 
ia  a  cemetery -during  the  day ;  for  the  spirits  of 
the  iaints  ought  not  to  be  disquieted  "  (can.  34). 
Br  the  saints  we  must  here  understand  the  faith- 
fnl  who  went  to  the  martyria  ibr  prayer.  This 
is  the  explanation  of  Binius,  Dupin,  Mendoza, 
and  others.  They  would  certainly  be  more  or 
leas  distracted  by  the  presence  of  the  lights,  and 
they  might  fear  to  excite  the  attention  of  the 
haithen  by  them.  Many,  if  we  may  infer  fh>m 
the  language  of  the  writers  quoted  above,  would 
be  offended  at  the  rite  itself.  The  practice, 
fieverthelesa,  maintained  its  ground  in  Spain  and 
eittwhere.  For  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
ecDtory,  we  find  it  attacked  by  Vigilantius,  him- 
self a  Spaniard,  of  Barcelona.  Jerome,  who 
Rplied  to  him,  does  not  deny  that  such  a  custom 
existed.  His  language  even  shews  that  he  did 
not  IB  his  heart  disapprove  of  it ;  but  he  pleads 
that  it  was  due  to  the  **  ignorance  and  simplicity 
of  laymen,  or  at  least  of  supentitious  (religio- 
•aram)  wonen,"  who  ^  had  a  zeal  for  God,  but 
lot  aceofding  to  knowledge."  Speaking  for  the 
cknrch  at  large  ha  says,  **We  do  not,  aa  you 
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groundlessly  slander  us,  bum  wax  tapers  m  clear 
light,  but  that  we  may  by  this  means  of  relief 
moderate  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  watch 
till  dawn/'  Yet  he  inconsistentlv  defends  the 
practice  which  Vigilantius  condemned,  comparing 
those  who  supplied  the  lights  'Mn  honour  of  the 
martvrs"  to  her  who  poured  ointment  on  our 
Lord'(Coii/ra  Vigilant.  |  8). 

II.  In  the  time  of  St.  Jerome  we  first  hear  «f 
another  practice,  which  would  inevitably  end  ut 
the  ceremonial  use  of  lights ;  viz.  their  employ- 
ment as  a  decoration  in  churches  on  festi- 
vals. This  is  first  mentioned  by  Paulinus  of 
Kola,  A.D.  407,  who  thus  describes  his  own 
custom  on  the  feast  of  St.  Felix,  to  whom  his 
church  there  was  dedicated:  "The  bright  altars 
are  crowned  with  lamps  thickly  set.  Lights  are 
burnt  odorous  with  waxed  papyri.  They  shine 
by  night  and  day :  thus  night  is  radiant  with  the 
brightness  of  the  day,  and  the  day  itself,  bright 
in  heavenly  beauty,  shines  yet  more  with  light 
doubled  bv  countless  lamps  "  (Poem.  xiv.  Nat.  3, 
L  99;  comp.  P.  xix.  N.  11,  11.  405,  &c.).  This 
does  not  prove  his  common  use  of  lights  by  day, 
but  that  is  made  probable  by  another  poem,  in 
which,  describing  apparently  the  ordinary  appear- 
ance of  his  church,  he  says : — 

**Tectoque  supeme 
Pendentes  Lychni  splris  retinentur  abenls, 
Et  m<-dlo  in  vacuo  lazls  vaga  lumina  nntant 
Fonlbus:  undantes  flammas  levls  aura  fiitigat.'' 

Poem,  zzzvil.  Nat  iz.  L  389. 

If  such  a  practice  prevailed  in  any  degree 
duing  the  4th  <century,  it  probably  affords  the 
explanation  needed  in  the  well-known  story  of 
Epiphanius,  who  once,  when  passing  through  a 
country  place  called  Anablatha,  **saw,  as  he 
went  by,  a  lamp  burning,  and  on  inquiring  what 
place  that  was,  learnt  that  it  was  a  church " 
{Epist,  ad  Joan.  Ifietvs.), 

III.  The  ntual  use  of  lights  for  which  such  a 
custom  prepared  the  way  would  probably  have 
been  only  occasional  for  many  ages,  but  for  the 
conditions  under  which  the  worahip  of  Chris- 
tians was  held  during  the  first  300  years.  Se- 
crecy was  necessary  when  persecution  was  active, 
and  great  privacy  at  all  times.  This  led  to 
their  assembling  after  the  daylight  had  failed,  or 
before  the  sun  rose.  When  the  disciples  at 
Troas  **  came  together  to  break  bread,"  it  was 
evening,  '^and  there  wei*e  many  lights  in  the 
upper  chamber,  where  they  were  gathered  to- 
gether" (Acts  XX.  7,  8).  Pliny  the  younger, 
some  50  years  later,  told  the  emperor  that  the 
Christians  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  for 
common  worship  *'  before  it  was  light  **  (A)np. 
lib.  X.  n.  97).  From  TertuUian  (De  Corona,  iii.) 
we  learn  that  it  was  the  custom  of  his  day  to 
"  take  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  in  assem- 
blies held  before  dawn."  The  fear  of  discovery 
which  induced  this  precaution  caused  them  also 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  catacombs  and  other 
subterranean  places  in  which,  while  they  were 
more  free  to  choose  their  time  of  meeting,  the 
natural  darkness  of  the  place  itself  would  make 
artificial  light  essential.  St.  Jerome,  speaking 
of  the  catacombs  at  Rome  at  a  time  when  they 
were  no  longer  in  use  for  Christian  worship, 
says,  **  They  are  all  so  dark  that  to  enter  into 
them  is,  in  the  language  of  the  psalmist,  like 
going  down  into  hell"  {Comjnent,  in  Ezek,  lib. 
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sii.  c  zl.).  Some  of  the  fint  ch arches  eyen 
were,  for  the  reason  that  we  have  indioated, 
built  under  ground.  There  is  one  still  to  be 
seen  at  Lyons,  containing  the  remains  of  St.  Ire- 
naeus,  "  fort  profonde  et  fort  obscure,'*  which  is 
believed  to  be  "  one  of  the  first  churches  in 
which  the  first  Christians  of  Lyons  used  to 
asaemble "  ( De  Moleon,  Voyages  LUurgiques^ 
p.  71).  Now  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  necessary  lights  of  this  period  became 
the  ceremonial  lights  of  the  next.  We  do  not 
know  when  they  ceased  to  be  necessary.  Even 
in  the  7  th  and  8tb  oentnries,  the  station  before 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  on  high  festivals 
still  began  at  daybreak  (Ordo  Bom.  i.  4 ;  ii.  1 ; 
iii.  3 ;  Mubm,  Itai.  tom.  ii.).  They  could  hardly 
be  needed  to  give  light  at  that  time;  but  a 
mystic  meaning,  already  attached  to  them,  must 
have  led  to  their  retention.  The  following  is  a 
deiicription  of  their  use  in  a  pontifical  mass  of 
that  period.  When  the  bishop  left  the  secreta« 
rium,  he  was  preceded  bv  7  acolytes,  each  bear- 
ing a  lighted  wax  candle  (Ordo  J?,  i.  8 ;  ii.  5 ; 
iii.  7).  As  they  came  near  the  altar,  they  di- 
vided, 4  going  to  the  right,  and  3  to  the  left, 
that  he  might  pass  through.  When  the  deacon 
went  to  the  am  bo  to  read  the  Gospel  two  of  the 
lights  were  carried  before  him  in  honour  of  the 
book  which  he  bore  in  his  hands  (1.  11 ;  iL  8; 
iii.  10).  Our  earliest  authority  now  quoted^  does 
not  tell  us  whether  the  lights  were  extinguished 
at  any  part  of  the  sei*vice ;  but  according  to  the 
next  in  date  they  were  ''extinguished  in  their 
place  after  the  reading  of  the  Gospel "  (ii.  9). 
This  was  clearly  a  reminiscence  of  their  original 
use.  From  the  first  two  we  learn  that  after  the 
Kyrie  the  acolytes  set  the  candle-stands  (cereo- 
stata)  on  the  floor  (i.  26 ;  ii.  5 ;  comp.  v.  6). 
The  second  further  tells  us  that  they  were  put 
'*  4  on  the  right  and  3  on  the  left,  or  (as  some 
will  hare  it)  in  a  row  from  south  to  north " 
(iu  5).  At  a  later  period  they  were  set  *'  so  as  to 
form  a  cross "  (Ti.  5).  After  the  Collect  they 
were  in  the  earlier  age  put  *'  in  one  line  from 
east  to  west,  in  the  middle  of  the  church " 
(ii.  6).  In  a  later,  we  find  them  when  extin- 
guished set  behind  the  altar  (v.  7) — a  practice 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  need  of  light  at 
an  early  celebration,  in  due  time  paved  the 
way  for  the  introduction  of  altar-lights.  The 
earliest  document  to  which  we  have  here  re- 
ferred is  supposed  by  Ussher,  Cave,  and  others  to 
have  been  compiled  about  the  year  730 ;  but  it 
evidently  did  not  create  all  the  rites  which  it 
prescribes.  We  therefore  assume  that  those 
now  described  Were  practised  at  Rome  at  least 
during  t  he  latter  part  of  the  7th  century. 

IV.  I'o  the  same  period  we  may,  on  the  same 
groundr,  refer  the  office  of  the  Tenebrae  in 
its  first  stage.  It  was  celebrated  on  the  night 
before  Good  Friday.  One-third  of  the  lights  in 
the  church  were  extinguished  after  the  first 
psalm  of  Nocturns;  another  third  after  the 
second,  and  the  remainder,  with  the  exception 
of  seven  lamps,  after  the  third.  These  seven 
were  extinguished  at  Matins;  the  first  on  the 
right  side  of  the  church,  when  the  autiphon 
before  the  first  psalm  was  heard ;  the  second,  on 
the  left,  at  the  end  of  the  psnlm,  "and  so  on 
either  side  alternately  down  to  the  Gospel,  ie. 
the  Benedictus;  but  at  the  Gospel  the  middle 
light  is  put  out "  {Ordoy  L  33  ;  comp.  App.  §  2). 
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V.  The  Paschal  Light  (Paschal  Post,  Cereal 
Paschalis)  Is  heard  of  at  an  earlier  period.  Wc 
have  an  almost  certain  reference  to  it  in  th« 
Liber  Pontifioaiis,  where  we  ai*e  told  (n.  42), 
that  Zoeimus,  A.D.  417,  *'  gave  permission  for  the 
b)r4«ing  of  candles  in  the  suburbicarian  dioceses." 
Some  copies  {Ooncil,  Surii,  Asmai.  Baronii)  eren 
read  oereum  Paschalem  here,  and  the  pssmg« 
can  hardly  refer  to  anything  else.  This  was  toe 
tradition  of  Sigebert  of  Gemblours :  **  Zosimus 
the  pope  orders  a  wax  candle  to  be  blessed 
throughout  the  churches  on  the  holy  Sabbath  of 
Easter  *'  (ad  ann.  417 ;  Biblioth.  PP.  vii.  1358. 
Similarly  Leo  Ostiensis,  Chron.  Castin.  iii.  31). 
Two  forms  for  the  benediction  of  the  Paschal 
Light  were  composed  by  Ennodius,  who  became 
bishop  of  Ticino  in  511.  They  are  still  extant 
(see  his  works  by  Sirmond,  Opuae.  9, 10,  p.  453). 
Gregory  the  Great,  writing  in  605  to  a  bishop 
who  was  sick,  says,  **  Let  the  prayers  which  in 
the  city  of  Ravenna  are  wont  to  be  said  orer 
the  wax  candle,  and  the  expositions  of  the  gospel 
which  are  made  by  the  bishops  (sacerdotibus)  at 
the  Easter  solemnity,  be  said  hy  another  "  {Epid, 
zi.  28,  al.  33). 

From  the  first  Ordo  Somanua  (about  730)  we 
learn  that  on  Maundy  Thursday,  at  the  9th 
hour,  a  light  was  struck  from  flint  in  some  place 
outside  the  basilic  at  the  door,  if  there  wss  no 
oratory,  from  which  a  candle  was  lighted  and 
brought  into  the  church  in  the  presence  of  the 
ooneregation.  A  lamp  lighted  '*  from  the  same 
fire  '  was  kept  burning  until  Easter  Eve,  snd 
from  that  was  lighted  the  wax  candle  which 
was  solemnly  blesMd  on  that  day  {Ordo  Som.  i. 
32).  Zachary,  who  became  pope  in  741,  in  s 
letter  to  Boniface  of  Mentx,  says  that  **  three 
lamps  of  great  size  (so  lighted)  placed  in  some 
more  secret  part  of  the  church,  burned  to  the 
third  day,  1.0.  Saturday.**  He  adds  that  oil  for 
them  was  collected  from  every  candle  in  the 
chtu'ch,  and  that  ^  the  fire  for  the  baptism  of 
the  sacred  font  on  Easter  Eve  was  taken  from 
those  candles"  {Ep,  xii.  Labbe,  Cone  tom.  vi. 
col.  1525).  It  will  be  observed  that  lampas  and 
candela  are  here  synonymous.  From  the  frag- 
ment of  a  letter  of  Hadrian  I.  A.D.  772,  to  the 
monks  of  Corbie,  we  learn  that  the  priests  snd 
clerks  did  not  put  on  their  stoles  and  plauetse 
on  Easter  Eve  ^  until  the  new  light  was  brought 
in  that  the  wax  candle  might  be  blessed  "  (C^ 
mnU.  Fraev,  m  Ord.  Mom,  Mabill.  Mut.  It. 
tom.  iL  p.  cii.).  The  blessing  was  pronounced 
by  the  archdeacon  (Babanus,  de  InstU.  CUr.  ii. 
38). 

There  are  two  forms  of  the  Benedictio  cerei  in 
the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  (Mnrat.  Lihtrg, 
Bom.  Vet.  tom.  ii.  col.  143).  The  former  of 
these  is  also  fbund  in  the  Missale  Gothicum 
(Liturg.  GaUic.  p.  241^  in  the  Missale  GalUca- 
num  (ibid.  p.  357),  and  again  in  the  Besancon 
Sacramentary  discovered  by  Mabillon  at  Bobio 
(i/tu.  Hal.  tom.  i.  p.  321).  This  may  be  thought 
to  prove  that  the  rite  was  derived  to  Fnamce 
from  Rome. 

In  Gothic  Spain  and  Languedoc,  both  the 
prayers  and  ceremonial  differed  from  those  of 
Rome.  The  clergy  assembled,  not  on  Maundy 
Thursday,  but  Easter  Eve  at  the  9th  hour  in 
the  processus,  a  chamber  connected  with  the 
church,  and  in  small  churches  identical  with 
the  sacrarium.    There  the  deacons  received  IS 
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wax  eandles  from  the  bishop,  who  retained  one 
{or  Diidielf.  They  then  entered  the  sacrarinm, 
Yfa«re  the  bishop  himself  jwoceeded  to  strike  the 
fiist.  A  candle  (candela)  was  first  lighted  with 
tke  fire  thns  obtained,  and  a  lamp  (lucema)  was 
tko  lighted  from  the  candle.  Ther  then  re- 
tanwd  into  the  processus,  where  the  bishop  took 
hii  test.  He  next  lighted  his  own  candle  trom 
tbe  lamp  which  a  deacon  had  brought  from  the 
ttcrarinm,  and  the  deacons  then  lighted  thein, 
aho  from  the  lamp.  The  deacon  who  held  it 
tiaea  receiTed  a  blessing  from  the  bishop,  for 
vkich  no  words  were  prescribed ;  and  the  bishop 
laid  an  *'Oratio  ad  benedicendam  lucernam/' 
Th«j  then  entered  the  church  in  procession,  the 
deaooDs  with  their  lights  preceding  the  lamp, 
t&e  bisliop  and  presbyters  following  it.  As  they 
entered  the  choir  they  sang  an  antiphon  (Lumen 
verum,  St,  John  i.  9)  with  Tersicle  (populus  qui 
seiebat,  St.  Matt.  ir.  16)  and  gloria.  The  bishop 
or  a  priest  next  goes  to  the  altar  and  says  a 
prarer  **  ad  benedicendum  cereum.**  After  this  the 
<ieicoi»,  who  are  themselves  to  bless  the  paschal 
lamp  and  candle,  receive  a  benediction  from  the 
luhopi,  which  b  to  fit  them  for  that  office.  They 
then,  while  the  bishop  is  in  his  chair  behind  the 
aitar,  and  the  presbyters  are  standing  by  him, 
solemnly  pronounce  a  long  form  of  blessing 
(fcenedictio  luoernae)  given  in  the  sacramentary. 
A  similar  benedictio  cei'ei  followed,  and  the 
btihop  then  oome:>  in  Aront  of  the  altar,  and 
prooeecU  with  the  service  of  the  day  (ifiuo/e 
Mioarai^icum,  Leslie,  pp.  174-178). 

The  benediction  of  the  lamp  appears  to  have 
lieea  peculiar  to  this  office,  and  the  prayer  is 
■aid  bv  Elipandoa,  A-D.  792,  to  have  been  eoro- 
posed  bj  Isidore  of  Seville  iEpiU.  ad  Alcuin.  §  xi. 
W«r  (^  Alc.%  He  quotes  a  passage  in  it ; 
"lodoit  carnem,  sed  non  ezuit  majestatem/' 
^  bj  which  we  are  enabled  to  iientify  it.  See 
JKitf.  Mot.  p.  176.  It  is  certain  that  the  4th  coun- 
cil of  Toledo,  A.D.  633  (can.  9),  at  which  Lsldore 
presided,  recognised  both  the  paschal  lights : — 
*'Toe  lamp  and  the  candle  are  not  blessed  in 
tone  chuxches  on  Easter  £ve,  and  they  inquire 
*^7  they  are  blessed  by  us.  We  bless  them 
Ml^mnly  because  of  the  glorious  sacrament  of 
that  night;  that  in  the  benediction  of  the 
hallowed  light  we  may  discern  the  mystery 
^  the  saci^  resurrection  of  Christ,  which 
took  place  on  this  votive  night.  And  forasmuch 
«  this  rite  is  practised  in  churches  m  many 
Uada,  tnd  districts  of  Spain,  it  is  fit  that  for 
the  unity  of  peace  it  be  observed  in  the 
charckesofGallicia,*' 

At  Rome  there  was  a  singular  custom  in  con- 
Bczion  with  the  paschal  candle  which,  so  far  as 
^  have  been  able  to  discover,  was  not  adopted 
elsewhere.  The  number  of  years  from  the  cru- 
eifixioB  was  inscribed  on  it.  Bede  (Z>0  Tvmpor. 
Bi,c  45)  x«eords  such  an  inscription,  which 
had  been  copied  at  Rome  by  some  pilgrims  from 
^laad,  .viz. :  **  From  the  passion  of  our  Lord 
J«<iu  Christ  are  668  yean.*' 

The  paschal  candle  played  a  considerable  part 
is  the  baptisms  which  took  place  on  Easter  Eve. 
''her  the  font  waa  blessed,  **  at  the  invocation 
rf  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  the  priest  pronounces 
with  a  loud  voice,  i.€.  with  deep  emotion  of  miud, 
the  candle  that  has  been  blessed,  or  those  that 
^▼e  been  lighted  from  it,  are  put  down  into  the 
v*ter  to  shew  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Qhost " 

omn.  AST. — -vou  ii. 
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(Psendo-Alcuin,  de  IH9,  Off.  Hittorp.  col.  259)* 
Only  the  lower  part  was  immersed  (itVf.),  while 
the  whole,  when  lighted,  represented  Christ  the 
pillar  of  Ught;  the  part  not  yet  burning,  but 
xeady  to  furnish  the  means  of  light,  symbolised 
the  Holy  Gnost  (AmaL  Var,  I^ect.  Hittorp.  1447). 
This  was  the  baptism  of  the  font  mentioned  above 
by  Zachary.  When  the  oateohumeas  had  been 
Imptized,  an  nnlighted  candle  was  put  into  the 
hand  of  eaoh.  Litanies  were  then  sung  in  the 
Roman  ritual  (probably  only  Kyrii'sy,  and  then 
the  Agnus  D'i,  during  which  the  precentor  gave 
the  word,  *' Light  up,'*  and  the  candles  of  the 
neophytes  (Amalar.  de  Antiphcn,  c.  44 ;  Pseudo- 
Alcuin,  Hitt.  col.  260),  and  all  throughout  the 
church  (Orrf.  B»m.  i.  45;  Amal.  %bid,\  were  at 
once  lighted.  Till  that  moment  the  lamps  and 
candles  of  the  church  were  not  lighted  for  three 
nights,  **to  teach  us,'*  says  the  archdeacon  of 
Rome  to  Amalarius  (u.  s.),  "  to  turn  away  from 
joyfiilness  to  sadness,"  as  *' joy  was  quenched  in 
the  hearts  of  the  disciples  of  Christ  so  long  as  he 
lay  in  the  tomb"  (Amal.  ibid.).  They  were  re- 
lighted at  the  Agnus  to  shew  that  every  one  ought 
to  reooive  light  through  that  **  Lamb  that  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world "  (Amal.  de  Kootea. 
Off.  i.  30).  The  mass  of  the  resurrection  began 
after  the  lighting  of  the  candles  {Ord.  Rom.  i. 
45,  and  Append.  10;  Amal.  de  Antiph.  c.  44; 
Rabanus,  de  Instit.  Cler.  ii.  38).  For  "the 
seven  white  days,'*  i.e.  until  Low  Sunday,  the 
newly  bnntixed  were  daily  present  at  the  celebra« 
tion  of  the  Eucharist  in  their  white  robes  and 
with  their  candles  in  their  hands  (Alcuin,  Ep.  ad 
Gear.  Magn.  in  Hittorp.  col.  300 ;  Raban.  u.  $. 
cap.  39).  The  symbolism  is  thus  explained : 
**  The  eight  days  of  the  neophytes  represent  the 
course  of  this  present  life.  For  as  the  Hebrew 
people,  after  passing  the  Red  Sea,  entered  the 
land  of  promise,  trampling  over  their  foes,  pre- 
ceded  by  night  throughout  their  journey  by  a 
pillar  of  fire,  so  our  baptized,  their  past  ains  done 
away,  are  daily  led  to  the  church  preceded  by  a 
lighted  pillar  of  wax"  (Pseudo-Ale  m.  9. 
col.  262). 

VI.  We  first  hear  of  these  baptismal  lights  in 
the  4th  century.*  Zeno  of  Verona,  ad.  360, 
speaks  of  the  "  salt,  fire,  and  oil,  and  poor  tunic  " 
given  to  the  newly  baptised  (^Tract.  i.  xiv.  4). 
St.  Ambrose,  374,  addressing  a  lapsed  virgin, 
says :  **  Hast  thou  fbrgotten  the  holy  day  of  the 
Lord's  resurrection  in  which  thou  didst  offer 
thyself  to  the  altar  of  God  to  be  veiled  ?  In  so 
great  and  so  solemn  an  assembly  of  the  church  of 
God,  amid  the  blazing  lights  of  the  neophytes, 
among'  candidates  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
didst  thou  come  forward  as  if  to  become  the  bride 
of  the  King"  {De  Ijaps.  Virg.  v.  19).  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  in  a  disoourfte  delivered  on  Easter  Day 
about  385  :  **  Our  white  dresses  and  light-bear- 
ing yesterday,  which  we  celebrated  both  pri- 
vately and  publicly,  all  conditions  of  men  nearly, 


•  Cyril  er  Jensalem,  a.»,  880,  has  been  supposed  to 
meotluQ  these  liglrta:  **  The  oaU  to  be  soldiers  of  Christ, 
and  the  lamps  that  lead  the  bride  home,  and  the  desire  of 
the  kioRidom  of  heavoi* ....  have  been  yoara  "  (Coiedk, 
Prarf.  1.) ;  bat  he  is  speaking  not  to  the  baptized,  but  to 
compet'Utes,  and  by  the  bridal  lamps  he  meaos  those 
motloas  of  the  Huly  Ohost  and  spiritual  instructions 
which  bud  lighted  their  way  to  Christ,  and  to  the  en* 
tranue  of  His  kingdom. 
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and  every  high  officer,  illumining  the  night  with 
abundant  fire,**  &c  (In  S.  Pascha,  xir.  §  2). 
About  the  year  500,  a  Urge  ncmber  of  Jews  were 
converted  at  Aovergne,  and  we  are  told  by 
Gregory  of  Tours,  573,  that  at  their  baptism 
'*  candles  biased,  lamps  shone,  the  whole  citv  was 
bright  with  the  white-robed  flock  "  {Hist.  Pranc, 
V.  11).  At  the  request  of  Qregory,  Fortunntus 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  event  {Poem,  v.  5),  from 
which  we  may  cite  the  following  lines : — 

**  Undiqae  r^ita  msaa  lux  oerea  provoest  astra : 
Credas  at  atelUs  ire  tntbendo  oomas. 
Lsctens  blno  veMii  color  eot;  hinc  lampsde  Ailgor 
Daciiur.  et  vario  Ittiaine  plcta  diss." 

We  should  infer  from  this  that  at  baptisms 
of  great  interest  others,  beside  the  neophytes, 
carried  lights.  This  is  ooniirmed  by  the  account 
which  an  eyewitness  gives  of  the  baptism  ot 
Theodosius  the  Younger,  x.d.  401 :  "All  were  in 
white,  so  that  you  might  fancy  the  multitude 
covered  with  snow.  Illustrious  patricians  went 
before,  and  every  dignitary  with  the  military 
oi'ders  all  carrying  wax  lights,  so  that  the  stars 
might  be  supposed  to  be  seen  on  earth  "  (Marcns 
Gaz.  Epist.  ad  Arcad,  apud  Baron,  ad  ann.  §  28). 
The  symbolism  of  these  lights  is  thus  explained 
by  Gregory  Kazianzen  to  some  candidates  for 
baptism  :  "  The  lamps  which  thou  wilt  kindle  are 
a  mystical  sign  of  that  lamp-bearing  from  thence- 
forth,  wherewith  we,  bright  and  vii^in  souls, 
will  go  forth  to  meet  the  Bridegroom  "  {OrKtt,  zl. 
m  &ind.  Bapt.  %  46). 

VII.  The  gospel  lights,  to  which  incidental 
reference  has  been  made,  are  first  heard  of  in  the 
4th  century.  St.  Jerome,  A.0. 378,  tells  ns  that, 
'*  through  all  the  churches  of  the  eaat,  when  the 
gospel  is  to  be  read,  lights  are  kindled,  though 
the  sun  is  already  shining ;  not,  indeed,  to  dispel 
darkness,  but  to  exhibit  a  token  of  joy  ;  .  .  . .  and 
that  under  the  figure  of  bodily  light,  that  light 
may  be  set  forth  of  which  we  read  in  the  psalter, 
^  Thy  word  is  a  lantern  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light 
unto  my  paths ' "  {font  VigUant,  c.  iii.).  In  the 
west  the  custom  is  first  mentioned  by  Isidore  of 
Seville,  writing  in  636,  which  makes  it  probable 
that  it  travelled  to  Rome  through  Spain,  as 
several  other  rites  appear  to  have  done.  He 
says  {EtymoL  vii.  xii.  29),  "Those  who  in  Greek 
are  called  acolytes  are,  in  Latin,  called  ceroferarii, 
from  their  carrying  wax  candles  when  the  gospel  is 
to  be  read,  or  the  sacrifice  to  be  offered ;  for  these 
lights  are  kindled  by  them,  and  carried  by  them, 
not  to  dispel  darkness,  for  the  sun  is  shining  the 
while,  but  for  a  sign  of  joy,  that  under  the 
form  of  bodily  light  may  be  represented  that 
light  of  which  we  read  in  the  gospel : '  He  was 
the  true  light.* " 

VIII.  There  is  ample  evidence  of  the  use  of 
lights,  both  stationary  and  processional,  at 
funerals  in  every  part  of  the  Christian  church. 
When  the  body  of  Constantine  lay  in  state, "  they 
lighted  candles  on  golden  stands  around  it,  and 
afforded  a  wonderful  spectacle  to  the  beholders, 
such  as  was  never  seen  on  the  earth  under  the 
sun  since  the  world  was  made  **  (Euseb.  Vita 
Oonstant,  iv.  66).  Gregory  Nyssen,  a.d.  370, 
speaking  of  his  sister's  funeral,  says  that  "  No 
small  number  of  deacons  and  sub-deacons  pre- 
ceded the  corpse  on  either  side,  escorting  it  from 
the  house  in  orderly  procession,  all  holding  wax 
candles"  {Ve  Vita  S.  Ma^rinae,  in  fin.).     From 
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Gregory^  Nazianzen,  we  learn  that  the  rite  wss 
in  frequent,  if  not  general,  use  at  this  time ;  for 
referring  to  the  burial  of  Oonstantius,  he  says : 
"  He  is  carried  forth  with  the  acclamations  and 
escort  of  the  people,  and  with  these  our  solemn 
rites,  viz.  hymns  by  night,  and  torch-bearing, 
with  which  we  Christians  are  wont  to  honour  a 
religious  departure  *'  (in  JvUian,  luvect.  ii.  CV.  v. 
16).  St.  Jerome,  of  the  obsequies  of  Paula,  A.D. 
386 :  "  She  was  borne  by  the  hands  of  bishops, 
who  even  put  their  shoulder  to  the  bier,  while 
other  pontifib  carried  lamps  and  candles  before 
her  {Ad  Etu/toch.  Ep,  cviii.  §  29).  St.  Chryso- 
stom :  '*TeIl  me  what  mean  those  shining  lamps. 
Do  we  not  conduct  them  (the  dead)  forth  as 
athletes?**  (in  Epist.  ad  Hebr.  c.  2 ;  Horn,  iv.  f 
5).  When  the  remains  of  Chrysostom  himself 
were  removed  from  Comana  to  Constantinople  in 
438,  "  the  assemblage  of  the  faithful  covered  the 
mouth  of  the  Bosphorus  at  the  Propontis  with 
their  lamps*'  (Theodoreti  Hi$t.  Ecci.  iv.  36; 
comp.  34).  At  the  funeral  of  St.  Germanus  of 
Auzerre,  ▲.D.  447,  **  the  multitude  of  lights  beat 
back  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  maintained  their 
brightness  even  through  the  day  "  (Constant,  in 
Vita  S,  Germ,  ii.  24;  ap.  Surium,  Jul.  31). 
When  Euthymius  died  in  Palestine,  a.d.  467,  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem  "  went  down  to  the  laura 
himself,  and  transferred,  with  accompaniment  of 
lamps  and  psalms,  that  holy  body  of  the  blessed 
one  to  the  abode  which  he  had  himself  built, 
trusting  it  to  his  own  hands  alone "  {EiiiityvM 
Vita^  c  112 ;  Ecd.  Or.  Mouufo.  ii.  296,  Cotel.> 
Corippus,  the  grammarian,  describing  the  cere- 
monial at  the  funeral  of  Justinian,  A.D.  565, 
says  that, ''  a  thousand  stands  of  gold  and  stiver 
with  candles  set  on  them  filled  the  halls,**  and 
that  when  the  corpse  was  taken  out  for  burial, 
*Hhe  whole  populace  went  out  in  procession 
from  the  palace,  the  mournful  bands  burning 
fnnereal  torches**  {De  Laud,  Justin.  Min.  iii. 
9,  38). 

At  Paris,  in  585,  king  Guntram  buried  a  mur- 
dered grandson  *'with  the  decoration  of  innu- 
merable candles  "  (Greg.  Turon.  Hi^,  Frana.  viL 
10).  When  queen  Radegund  was  buried  at 
Poictiers  in  587,  **the  freewomen,  who  carried 
candles  (cereos)  before  her,  all  stood  round  the 
grave.  Every  one  gave  her  name  inscribed  on 
her  candle.  They  all,  according  to  the  order 
prescribed,  gave  the  candles  to  one  of  the  ser- 
vants. A  dispute  arises  among  the  people ;  some 
said  that  the  candles  themselves  ought  to  be  put 
into  her  holy  tomb;  others  said  not"  (  Vita  St. 
Eadeg.  auct.  Baudonivia,  cap.  v. ;  Boll.  Acta  SS, 
Aug.  13).  The  question  was  settled  by  one  of 
the  candles  leaping  out  of  the  hands  of  the  ser- 
vant who  held  them,  and  falling  at  the  feet  of 
the  corpse. 

IX.  From  this  use  of  lights  the  transition  was 
easy  to  leaving  them  in  the  sepulchre,  or  near 
the  grave,  when  the  nature  of  the  place  admitted 
of  it.  We  accordingly  often  read  of  lights  in 
the  martyria  or  oratories  erected  over  the  re- 

)>  Gregory  {OraL  vll.  15)  has  been  quoted  as  «afing 
that  bis  mother  carried  a  lamp  at  the  fkineial  of  faer  son 
CaesarlQB,  but  the  original  has,  not  XMtiwaio^opi^  bat 
Ao^irpo^opi^  and  tells  us  that  »he  wore  a  shining  «blte 
dress.  The  error  is  doe  to  ihe  old  Latin  traualadon, 
which  gives  **cereorum  gestattune  "  as  the  equivalent  to 
Aofiirpi^pif.    See  edit.  Morell.  Or.  x.  torn.  L  p.  16$. 
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mains  of  martyrs.  We  hare  already  seen  this 
forbiiden  in  the  daytime  by  the  council  of  Illi- 
beri«,  iboat  305,  because  it  tended  to  distract 
those  who  resorted  to  them  for  prayer.  St. 
Jerome,  as  we  have  also  seen,  owns  and  defends 
the  practice,  though  ascribing  it  to  weak  and 
ignorant  persons.  We  may  cite  an  instance  from 
the  Dialogaes  of  Gregory.  ▲.D.  595.  That  author 
relates  that  St.  Peter  once  appeared  to  the  sacris- 
tan, not  long  deceased,  of  the  church  dedicated  to 
him  at  Rome,  and  in  which  the  saint's  body  lay, 
when  he  had  risen  at  night  **to  trim  the  lights 
by  the  entrance  "  (lib.  ili.  c.  24).  Gregory's  sug- 
ge«t^  explanation  is,  that  he  did  sc  in  order  to 
shew  that  he  was  always  cognizant  of,  and 
alvajs  ready  to  reward  ^  whatever  was  done 
out  of  reverence  for  him."  Gregory  of  Tours 
U\U  us  that  two  energumens  entering  a  monas- 
terr  at  Malliacum  (Maill^Lallier),  declared  that 
it  contained  the  tomb  of  St.  Solemnis,  and  said : 
**  When  you  have  found  it,  cover  it  with  hang- 
rng^  and  bum  a  light."  Miraclee  followed  the 
discovery,  and  we  read  that  one  person  who  had. 
been  cared  of  an  ague,  "  having  prayed  and 
lighted  candles,  held  them  in  his  hands  through- 
oat  the  night,  keeping  vigil  there"  {De  Ghr. 
Omf.  21).  A  lamp  gave  perpetual  light  at  the 
tomb  of  St.  Marcellinus  of  Iverdun  (Snd.  c.  69), 
an<1  of  St.  Marcellus  of  Die  in  Dauphiny  {Und. 
70).  The  oil  in  both  these  instances  was  sop- 
ro««'l  to  be  endued  with  miraculous  power. 
Franco,  bishop  of  Aix,  A.D.  566,  having  been 
plaadered  by  a  powerful  neighbour,  is  said  to 
hire  addressed  St.  Merre,  befbre  whose  tomb  he 
hal  prostrated  himself,  in  these  words :  "  Neither 
li?ht  shall  be  burnt  here,  nor  psalmody  sung, 
n^t  gloriotis  saint,  unless  thou  nrst  avenge  thy 
ferrants  of  their  enemies,  and  restore  to  holy 
cbnrch  the  things  by  force  taken  from  thee  ' 
('W  71). 

X.  The  next  step,  natorally,  was  to  treat  any 
iupT>o^  relic  of  the  saint,  however  small,  with 
similar  tokens  of  veneration.  In  the  5th  een- 
tnrr,  we  read  of  a  man  who  had  been  cured  of 
Umenests  after  praying  in  a  church  where  relics 
"(  St.  Stephen  and  other  saints  wert  thought  to 
Be  prmerved,  **  lighting  candles  and  leaving  his 
Katf  there "  before  he  went  home  (Evodius,  de 
^ir^K.  St,  .^t^ph.  i.  4;  App.  vi.  Opp,  Aug.). 
6r*^ry  of  Tours  having  dedicated  an  oratory, 
re-noT^  thither  from  a  church  relics  of  St. 
Enphrottitts  and  others,  **  candles  and  crosses 
*H:aing  "  as  they  went  {De  Ghr.  Oonf,  20).  In 
»aother  oratory  at  Tours  were  alleged  relics  of 
J'^hn  the  Baptist,  before  which  a  lamp  burnt, 
the  oil  of  which  bubbled  miraculously  {Mir'tc. 
^  15).  The  bishop  of  a  certain  sea-town  in  the 
«ut.  hearing  that  some  relics  of  St.  Julian  were 
ia  &  «hip  that  had  just  arrived,  '*  moved  the 
[«>f'l<?  to  go  in  procesiiion  to  the  port  with 
•i^bted  torches "  {%'*l  it  33).  During  an  epi- 
<lemi'>  at  Rheims  in  546,  a  relic  of  St.  Remigius 
»a«  carried  through  the  city  "  with  lighted 
cwrfles  on  crosses,  and  with  candlesticks "  (De 
9ljr.  Cf^fess,  89).  Lights  fixed  on  crosses  were 
u  invention  of  St.  Chrysostom,  who  employed 
tb«m  in  those  nocturnal  processions  which  he 
nt»t.tnted  at  Constantinople  to  counteract  a  simi- 
lar cnstom  of  the  Arians  (Socrates,  Hitt,  EccL 
n.8). 

XI.  Lights  before  relic*  were  naturally  fol- 
lowed by  lighta  before  images,  when  the  latter 
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began  to  be  unduly  honoured.  There  are  no  in- 
stances, however,  earlier  than  the  6th  century. 
Some  MSS.  of  Gregory  of  Tours  relate  a  miracu- 
lous cure  performed  with  oil  from  a  lamp  before 
the  picture  of  St.  Martin  in  a  church  at  Ravenna 
{De  Mine.  i>t.  McDt.  i.  15).  This  proves,  at 
least,  that  the  practice  wns  known  to  the  writer, 
while  its  novelty  and  partial  distribution  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  PaulusWarnefridi,  tell- 
ing the  .same  story,  says  that "  there  was  an  altar 
in  honour  of  St.  Martin,  with  a  window  near  it,  in 
which  a  lamp  was  set  to  give  light "  {De  Ocst, 
Lottfjob.  ii.  13).  In  the  east,  John  Moschus,  a.d, 
630,  tells  the  story  of  a  hermit  who,  when  about 
to  visit  any  holy  place,  used  to  set  a  caudle 
before  the  picture  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  trust- 
ing to  her  to  keep  it  burning  until  he  returned 
{Jfratum  Spirit,  c  civ.).  In  715,  Germanus, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  writing  to  another 
bishop,  says :  **  Let  it  not  scandalize  some  that 
lights  are  before  the  sacred  images  and  sweet 
perfumes.  For  such  rites  have  been  devised 
to  their  honour.  .  . .  For  the  visible  lii^hts  are 
a  symbol  of  the  gift  of  immaterial  and  divine 
light,  and  the  burnmg  of  sweet  spices  of  the 
pure  and  perfect  inspiration  and  fulness  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  {Ep.  ad  Thomam^  in  Labbe,  Cone  vii. 
313).  In  787,  the  second  council  of  Nicaea  gave 
its  sanction  to  the  practice  already  popular  by 
a  decree  that  "  an  olTering  of  incense  and  lights 
should  be  made  in  honour"  of  the  icons  of 
Christ,  of  angels,  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and 
other  saints  (Labbe, «.  s.  556).  This  was  one  of 
the  practices  which  even  the  more  moderate  of 
the  emperors  opposed  to  image  worship  en- 
deavoured to  put  down  {Epist  Mich.  Balb.  ad 
Ludov.  Plum  in  Decreta  de  CvUu  Imag.  Gold- 
ast.  p.  619). 

XII.  During  the  last  three  centuries  of  our 
period,  a  custom  prevailed  of  offering  candles  to 
God,  and  at  length  to  the  saints,  with  prayer  for 
recovery  from  sickness,  and  other  benetits.  E^.  a 
girl  who  had  been  long  ill  made  a  candle  of  her 
own  height,  which  she  lighted  and  held  burning, 
"  by  the  help  of  which  (God  pitying  hef  in  the 
name  of  the  holy  woman  St.  Radegund),  the  cold 
was  expelled  before  the  candle  was  consumed  " 
{Vita  8.  Rad'tj.  §  32  ;  Venant.  Fortuu.  A.D.  587 ; 
compare  the  Lifehy  Baudon.  §  20).  Gotselin,  the 
monk  who,  in  the  9th  century,  wrote  a  life  of 
St.  Augustine  of  Canterburv,  when  relating  the 
cure  of  a  crip^ile,  says,  that  he  had  received  from 
a  charitable  woman  **  a  light  to  offer "  to  the 
saint  (§  2,  Acta  SS.  0.  B.  torn.  i.).  By  the 
council  of  Nantes,  A.D.  660,  all  persons  were  for- 
bidden **  to  make  a  vow  or  to  carry  a  candle  or 
any  gift  when  going  to  pray  for  their  health, 
except  at  the  church  to  the  Lord  their  God" 
(can.  20).  The  object,  it  must  be  explained,  was 
to  put  down  hep.tnen  superstition*,  not  to  dis- 
courage saint-worship.  In  the  life  of  St.  Sabas, 
ascribed  to  Cvril  of  Scythopolis,  a.d.  555,  there 
is  a  story  of^  a  Kilversraith  who,  having  been 
robbed,  **  went  Immediately  to  the  martyrium 
of  St.  Theodore,  and  for  five  days  supplied  (and 
probably  tended,  i-rolriaa)  the  lights  of  the 
nave,  and  remained  there  night  and  day  weeping 
at  the  rails  of  the  bema "  (§  78,  Cotel.  Man. 
Qraec,  ill.  355). 

XIII.  Candles  were  also  offered  as  a  token  of 
thankfulness  for  mercies  received.  For  example, 
when  Justin  the  Younger,  on  his  accession,  went 
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with  the  enipr«n  to  a  public  servic«  of  thanks- 
giviug,  they  both  offered  fraakinceiiBe  and  candles 
CCori)ipua,  ti.  «.  iu  9,  71 ;  comp.  r.  317).  A  wax 
candle  was  offered  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Eacherios 
of  Orleans, •A.D.  738,  bj  a  woman,  whom  he  had 
converted  {Vita  S.  Jiuchtr,  $  10;  Acta  SS, 
0.  a.  uL  599). 

XIV.  The  Uber  PontiHcalU  (Anattitt  Bib'pdh. 
n.  85}  Ulls  OS  that  Sergius  I.  A.D.  687,  ordered 
that  on  the  feast  *'  of  St.  Simeon,  which  the 
Greeks  call  hjfpapante^  a  litany  (ue.  procession) 
should  go  forth  from  SC  Aidrian*s,  and  the 
people  meet  it  at  St.  Mary's.**  The  Greeks  had 
observed  the  feast  for  some  time  (with  what 
ceremonies  we  cannot  say);  but  this  appears  to 
be  its  introduction  at  Rome.  Sergiua  was  a 
Syrian  of  Antioch  by  birth,  and  was  more 
likely  to  bring  in  an  eastern  custom  than  many 
of  his  predecessors.  This  feast  (Feb.  2)  waa 
afterwards  called  the  Purification  of  St.  Mary, 
and  was  marked  by  so  profuse  an  use  of  lights 
that  it  acquired  the  name  of  Missa  Luminum 
(Candlemas).  lights  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
above  account,  nor  by  the  interpolator  who 
in  the  9th  century  or  later  adapted  Gregory 
Kyssen*8  Sermon  iJe  Occursu  Domini  to  the 
feast;  but  they  were  so  oommon  in  processions 
al  Rome,  that  they  were  probably  carried  in  it 
from  the  first ;  especially  as  the  words  of  Simeon 
(Luke  ii.  32)  suggested  them  as  appropriate  to 
the  occasion.  The  earliest  witness  to  their  uve 
however  is  Bede,  730,  who  says  that  the  festi- 
val took  the  place  of  the  old  lustrations  of 
February:  *^This  custom  of  lustration  the 
Christian  religion  did  well  to  change,  when  in 
the  same  mouth,  on  the  day  of  St.  Mary,  the 
whole  people  with  the  priests  and  ministera  go 
in  proces:}ion  through  the  churches  and  suitable 
parts  of  the  city  with  the  singing  of  hymns,  all 
carrying  in   their  hands  burning   wax   lights, 

fiven  them  by  the  pontiff*'  (J)e  Temp,  Rat,  10). 
he  only  other  witness  before  the  death  of 
Charlemagne  is  Alcuin,  in  a  sermon  (in  Hypa- 
jxin/s  §  2)  before  that  prince:  "The  solemnity 
of  tbi%  day,  while  it  is  unknown  to  some 
Christians,  is  held  by  many  in  greater  honour 
than  the  other  solemnities  of  the  year;  but 
above  all  in  that  plsca,  where  the  (Catholic 
Church  has  obbiined  the  primacy  in  its  chief 
pastor,  is  it  held  in  so  great  reverence,  that  the 
whole  populace  of  the  city  collected  together, 
shining  with  huge  lights  of  wax  candles,  cele- 
brate the  solemn  rites  of  masses,  and  no  one 
without  a  light  held  in  his  hand  enters  the 
approach  to  a  public  station ; — as  if,  in  sooth, 
beiug  about  to  offer  the  Lord  in  the  temple,  yea, 
to  receive  also  the  light  of  faith,  they  are  out- 
wardly setting  forth  by  the  sacred  symbolism 
(religione)  of  their  offerinz  that  light  where- 
with they  shine  inwardly  (Baluz.  Mi$cell,  ed. 
Mansi,  ii.  52).  Martene  and  others  have  dted 
similar  references  to  the  lights  of  this  festival, 
which,  if  genuine,  would  be  earlier  than  Bede, 
from  homilies  ascribed  to  St.  Eloy,  bishop  of 
Koyon,  ▲.D.  640,  and  Ildefonsus,  bishop  of 
Toledo,  Go? ;  but  those  homilies  are  by  careful 
critics  assigned  respectively  to  the  9th  and  12th 
centuries.    See  Oudin  in  nn. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Bede  speaks  of  the 
candles  as  ^  given  **  by  the  bishop  of  Rome.  He 
does  not  say  "blessed.**  Similnrlv,  Pseudo- 
Alcuin   {De   Div,  Off,  Hittorp.   2.,lj:     "They 
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receive  all  a  single  wax  candle  from  the  hsnd  of 
the  pontiff.*'  Amalarius,  A.D.  827  {De  Ecd.  0§. 
iv.  33)  and  Rabanus,  847  {Dc  InstU.  Ckri,  ii.  33), 
also  mention  the  lights,  but  not  any  benediotion. 
Nor  can  we  find  sny  form  of  blesKing  io  anj 
sacramentary  written  before  the  9th  century. 
There  is  one  in  a  Tours  missal  of  that  age,  bat 
so  inferior  in  composition  that  it  can  hanilv  l« 
older  than  the  missal  itself.  We  give  it  here  :— 
"A  Prayer  ut  the  Bie$8ing  of  the  Lijhts.  0 
God,  the  true  light  (lumen),  propagator  and 
author  of  the  light  (luds)  everlasting,  pour  into 
the  hearts  of  Thv  faithful  the  brightaeu  of 
perpetual  light  (luminis);  and  (grant)  that 
whosoever  in  the  holy  temple  of  Thy  glory  art 
adorned  with  lamps  of  present  lights,  bei&i; 
purified  from  the  contagions  of  all  vices,  va^y  be 
able  to  be  presented  unto  Thee,  with  the  fruit  of 
good  works,  in  the  temple  of  Thy  heavealr 
habitation ;  for  the,"  &c.  (Martene,  cfe  Ant.  A'<</. 
Hit,  It.  15,  5).  [W.  E.  S.] 

LILI08A,  martyr;  commemorated  Ang.  27 
(Usuard.  Mart.) ;  Bede  as  Libiosa  same  day. 

LILY.  Though  this  flower  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  scriptural  symbol  from  St.  Matt.  \i. 
28,  no  particular  meaning  seems  to  have  at- 
tached to  it  at  any  early  date.  The  Kpi»a  of 
that  passage  may  be  the  scarlet  anemoDei 
which  every  traveller  most  have  observed  io 
the  Holy  Land  during  the  spring,  or  rather,  as 
the  writer  is  inclined  to  fancy,  the  delicate  and 
lovely  cyclamens  which  flower  in  great  pleotj 
in  both  spring  and  autumn  in  the  ralley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat.  The  early  Christian  decorators  made 
little  generic  distinction  in  the  wreaths  of 
flowers  they  painted  or  carved  on  gravei. 
The  Italian  use  of  the  lily  may  probably  date 
from  Giotto  and  the  early  Florentine  RenauMsace,^ 
and  would  then  refer  to  the  red  or  white  Giglio  of 
the  city  arma^  The  evbjeot  of  the  Annunciation, 
so  frequently  treated  from  the  earliest  Byzantine 
or  Lombard-Romanesque  dates,  would  sooner  or 
later  bring  the  fiivourite  flower  of  Florence  sol 
of  France*  in  special  pictorial  relation  to  the 
blessed  Virgin,  in  later  days,  it  is  considered 
as  the  lily  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  accordingly 
fonns  a  symbolic  essential  to  pictures  of  the 
Annunciation  (Guenebaalt,  DtottottnairednMoau-' 
mentSf  «.  o»).  But  as  a  symbol,  carved  or  painted, 
it  is  either  ethnic  or  mediaeval,  though  used  to 
convey  the  idea  o£  virginal  beauty  in  Cant.  ii. 
2,  16,  &c.  Its  connexion  with  the  lotus,  dwelt 
on  by  Auber  {Symboliem^  iii.  546),  is  not  made 
out,  and  appeai-s  to  be  simply  ai'chitectural,  and 
founded  on  the  convex  or  concave  foi*m  of  the 
bells  of  oapitals  of  columns  (1  Kings  vii.  19, 
22).  See  Ruskin,  Stmee  of  Vemioe,  u.  I'^^i 
242,  137. 

The  following  meanings  are  attached  to  the 
lily  in  the  Clavie  attributed  to  Melito  of 
Sardes  (Spioiiegiuin  Soletminae^  iii.  p.  47.'>)< 
It  is  fairest  of  flowers,  and  so  resembles  Him 
(Cant,  it  1).  It  is  golden  on  white,  it  has 
petals  and  six  leaves,  both  perfect  number^ 
representing  perfect  deity  and  humanity.  It 
possesses  both  beauty  and  medicinal  virtue 
("  membris  medetur  adustis  "),  and  so  resembles 
the  mother  of  God,  who  hsis  pity  on  sinners. 

« 

•  No  earlier  than  PbUlp  Angostos  (Aubev,  vol  UL 
p.  647> 


LIMIKIU8 

[U  (TN*  lignlfiB  hnmllitf;  1U  whitoiiK, 
diutitj;  iu  golden    hut,   t^iirit]'.     It    ia   tbe 

bolir  ctaartb  ;  it  is  the  glory  of  Immortalily  ;  it 
ii  the  Halj  SciiplDru,  with  tcferanM  to  Cant, 
ii.  6;  (Dd  m  T>ri<ty  af  impcrtineicu  of  a^nibo- 
luD,  wbicb  hare  tum  lit  »uk  udt,  ftod  the 
but  oT  nligioiu  ut,  troai  ■  dintraxiogl]'  urly 
dait  ID  [be  biiloTT  of  nligion  ud  urt  alika. 

[B.  St.  J.  T.] 

LtUnnOa,  martjr,  ici  Aorrrgne,  circ.  a.d. 
2S5;  annDonoiaMd  Uu.  !9  {Acta  8S.  Mir.  iii. 
H9).  [C.  H.] 

LDiENTirS,  confeuoT  atm  Toun,  6tb 
Rolorf ;  coinm(iaorat«<t  Ju.  !£•  {Aula  SS. 
}ia.  ii.  628).  [C.  H.] 


01)  Kihop  of  RoDw,  mBrtyr;  eommomontsd 
Sepu  23  (Uiiurd.  .4ilct. ,-  Ado,  Hart.  AfipnuL  ; 
Jeta  &S.  SepL  n.  53U),  (tod  Not.  26  (JHart. 
I'idutL  ;  Vet  ion.  Mart.'}.  On*  of  (b*  uiati 
•r  Uit  Gngaiiu  cuK>a.  [C.  H.] 

IIOBA  (LEDBomiA,  TaimiaRBi),  abbeu, 
circ  I.D.  TSO ;  commemorated  5«pt.  !8  (iforf, 
AJo,  AppauL,  tJiuird.  ^ud. ;  .Ida  &S.  Sept.  vli. 
T48).  [C.  H.] 

LIOK.     It  it  difficult,  u  Ciunirini  ulniita 
(I'A  JtM.  Mb.  17),  to  attaoh  tpeciallT  Chrjt- 
'  —  -mimit  whiob 


bu  ton  u  ethnii 


g  the  ton 


uiJr  b 


>f  atreogth  aod  coantgc 
fKordb  ur'  Kgrpt  and  Auyria.  Ai  pnrt  of  A 
mspaiie  ibrm,  the  ihipe  of  the  lion  )•  eon* 
HcirJ  lith  the  cherubic  ■nnbo],  [See  CJIimiTB 
IB  S_itli'.  Oict  1^  fu,  Bible.}  The  tvtlTt  Kant 
ifSolcsn'i  throoe  (1  Kingi  1. 19,  20),  lo  which 
Cnnipiw  tUndoL,  were  iolended  of  conree  u 
mbltiutk  ■eniineli,  ifter  the  fuhloa  of  AMy- 
nu  mgerj  ;  and  he  >)»  ootien  that  the  eagle 
ii  bmJ  in  the  iirae  miUDM',  often  in  company 
■illi  the  lion,  ■ppnrentlj'  for  aCate  and  ornament 
iloot  It  i*  pretty  wrtBin,  hoiKTer,  that  the 
ideal  of  <faWbraln*ai  and  Tigonr.  or  aathorlty 
ia  Iht  faith,  were  connected  with  the  leonine 
fom.  H  it  not  ontreqaeDtly  occarred  iu  ChritliaD 
liiarc^ai,  aapecially  under  Lombard  mie.  It  ir 
fitai  at  tbe  doon,  very  fraqneotly  aa  a  aolfd 
bueio  DuaK  pilian  in  th*  poroh,  or  tympanmn  ; 
aod  alu  al  the  foot  of  ambona  or  (lalpitj  ;  m  a 
■ralirl  lo  doubt  of  watohfnlneia,  or  aron  of 
nkeAilnfaa,  according  to  tbe  tradition  of  tlie 
Uim'i  ileeplng  with  opea  eyea.  The  liona  of 
■IK  pte  of  Hyaase  may  be  an  Initanca  of 
uoent  Gnek  nae  of  the  form  in  thla  aenae.  To 
ihii  e%ct  Hartigny  quotea  Aldali'a  E-Hmu 
{DeSdai  JtoL  Po^tarwii,  p.  30,  FrancoE  1&68]: 


It  it  niianl,  of  conrae,  that  arcbieolaglttf  of 
all  date*  ahonld  wish  to  attach  ■  ipecially 
dhnian  ajmbolism  to  the  lion-fiim.  But,  aa 
tjuBpiii  ibma,  the  principal  acul^turea  of  the 
■vbject  are  of  earlr  pre^hrifitinD  date ;  he  givea 
■•«.  in  parliealaT,  from  undent  tgrpt  {Vcl, 
H<H.  i.  tab.  IT),  and  the  aifine  aaaociationt  hare 
•"teded  the  image  of  tbe  king  of  beasta  from 
tlie  Brrt  recordi  of  Ideu.  By  the  early  church. 
It  *aa  adopted,  like  the  originally  ethnic  imajea 


of  the  aho)di«rd,  the  tine,  or  the  flab;  thoafh 
not  auK'tion«l,    lika   tbam,    bj  the   Lord'a  oat 

of  the  image. 

Liona  are  aometinta  ropraaented  >a  gmiiping 
the  "hyatrii"  or  porcupine,  or  holding  a 
KnHll    bomao    figure     iu    their    oIaws,     appH- 

Ciampigj).  The  hyrtrii  will  in  tbia  caw  repre- 
aant  the  power  of  eril,  the  hnman  form  the  race 
of  mankind.  The  Veroneu  grIfHn,  mentioned  hy 
Prof.  Bnakin  {Modetit  PaMtrt,  toI.  iii  ch.  Tin. 
p.  10«).  holdi  1  dragoa  In  hit  olaw*  to  typify 
rbctory  orer  eril  by  the  angelic  powera. 

On  a  gem  £gnred  nl.  i.  p.  715,  tbe  lion  and 
tarpeit  are  wpieeeated  on  aaeh  aide  of  a  dare, 
which  ii  placed  on  a  wheatiheaf,  beare  the  pllve 
branch,  and  evidently  repreaanta  the  church. 
Tbia  Ur.  King  conalden  an  lUnatration  of  the 
pncapt  ta  be  wia*  a*  lerpenti  and  hnrm- 
ieaa  aa  doiei ;  though  It  aeenu  poedble  that  the 
idea  of  oonteat  with  tbe  lion  and  adder,  tbe 
yonng  lion  aid  the  diagon,  may  be  connecteJ 
»ith  it.  Tbit  lubject,  thougb  rara,  occurs  in  a 
Vatican  iiory  from  tbe  abbay  of  Lorch,  part  of 
the  binding  of  itt  aieieot  Kvangeliary:  and 
again  in  QorHT/iti.  Diplydnrmt,  vol.  Iii.  It.). 

Fbt  the  lioua  aa  attendant  on  Daniel,  on  aarcs- 
ph^  and  elaewhera,  ana  Bottaii,  pasafn. 

[B.  St  J.  T.] 


LITHABDU5  (1)  (Lietpbabdite),  biihop  of 

archbiibop  of  CantarbDry  and  martyr,  circ. 
A.D.  810;  commemorateJ  Feb.  4  (Beds,  Jfart, 
Aiu:t.;  AclaSS.¥eh.ii.i92).  jTiFAKDUS.]  B«le 
haa  Liphard  under  both  dayt. 

(8)  (UrAHDUi),  ofUagdnnnm  (Menu);  com- 
memonted  June  9  (ifort.  BiaiM.  i  Bed*,  Aact. ; 
U.uard.  Aad.;  Acta  33.  June,   i.  298). 

[C.  H.] 

LIPPIENSE  COSCrLnW.   [Pao 
ConnciL  or.] 

LTPSTADT,  COtJNClL  OF. 

LIFlllfBMSB  CONCILniM.  [Lmnssi, 
ConnciL  OF.J 

LITANY  (Xiravtla,  Zilaata  t.  Lrtana).  A 
Ittaoj  ia  atrictly  any  united  prayer  and  sappll- 
catisn  In  the  cbnrchat  or  aaennbllei  of  the 
tkitbfn].  ^^  Litania,  quae  Latiue  Rogatio  dicitur, 
inde  et  Rogationea."  Ordb  Humanus.  By  the 
word,  howeier,  is  naually  nnderatood  a  form  of 
altematire  prayer,  interceasorr  or  deprecatory. 


[Padb». 
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and  of  a  penitoDtUl  character,  containing  inro- 
catiomt  to  the  Holy  Trinity  and  to  the  saints,  in 
wliich  the  people  respond  to  each  clanse  of  the 
priestt  by  the  repetition  of  a  short  and  expressive 
formala. 

Litanies  date  from  the  earliest  tiroes  of  settled 
forms  of  Christian  worship.  Originally  they 
were  confined  to  the  liturgy,  properly  so  called ; 
bat  in  course  of  time,  as  forms  of  public  prayer 
dereloped  themselves,  they  are  more  frequently 
found  apart  from  the  liturgy,  and  appropriated 
to  occasions  of  more  than  ordinarily  earnest  and 
penitential  supplication,  and  specially  associated 
with  processions,  during  which  thej  were  re- 
peated. Hence  the  procession  itself  was  often 
called  litania. 

The  word  is  sometimes  spelt  'Metania,"  and 
some  hare  drawn  a  distinction  between  the  two 
forms,  and  argued  that  tetania  means  a  day 
appointed  for  special  rejoicing.  *^  Lactam  ac 
festirum  diem  signiiicat."'  The  worda  are, 
however,  generally,  and  probably  always,  used 
as  synonyms.^ 

The  earliest  and  simplest  form  of  Litany  is 
the  K^yrie  SMson,  repeated  three,«  six,^  twelve,* 
forty,'  or  more  times.  Mabillon  (Cofnm,  in  Ord, 
Jlota.  i.  2,  p.  34)  describes  a  procession  in  which 
the  people  chanted  alternately  three  hundred 
times  Kyrie  EUi^on,  Christ^  Eleiaon;  and  the 
Capitulary  of  Charlemagne  (ri.  c  197)  directs 
that  during  the  funeral  office,  if  the  people  do 
not  know  the  Psalms,  the  men  should  repeat 
Kyrie  Elekon  and  the  women  Ckriate  Eleiaon 
while  they  were  being  chanted. 

The  expreiision  has  been  thought  by  some  to 
have  been  suggested  by  a  sentence  of  Arrian 
(jCommmt.  de  EpicUti  Disput.  ii.  c.  7\  "Calling 
upon  God  we  beg  of  Him  jc^pie  4k4ri<row"  It 
occurs  however  with  slight  variations  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  was  in  use  in  the  Christian 
church  before  the  date  of  the  sentence  just 
quoted.  It  has  been  used  in  the  ecclesiastical 
offices  of  all  nations,  and  from  the  earliest  times, 
it  is  found  in  the  liturgies  of  St.  James,  of  St. 
^ark,  and  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  as  well  as  in 
thos«  of  the  Armenians,  Syrians,  and  other 
Oi'iental  Christianr,  whose  rites  are  among  the 
oldest  extant,  and  who  repeat  it  in  the  ver- 
nacular. 

There  is  some  uncertainty  by  whom  it  was 
introduced  into  the  Latin  Church.  The  chief 
writers  on  Ritual  s  attribute  the  introduction  to 
Gregory  the  Great.  But  the  custom  appears  to 
have  been  in  use  before  his  time,  as  the  5th 
canon  ^  of  the  2nd  council  of  Vaison,  in  the  time 


•  V.  Pappenbrock,  Acta  Sonet.  Jon.  28,  in  8.  Leon, 
ii.,  where  he  gives  his  roasona 

b  AagusU  (ChrU.  Arch.  10.  33)  says,  **Aber  dieser 
wiUkOrlich  geoiacbte  Unterschied  scheint  nur  anf  einem 
Wurtspiele  su  beruben.' 

•  In  the  daily  offices,  paisim. 

•i  As  in  th«  Utanies  after  Teroe  on  certain  days,  in  the 
Ambroelan  use. 

•  As  after  the  hymn  at  Lands,  and  in  Lent  at  the  end 
of  Veapers  in  the  same  use,  and  in  Vespers  of  the  Qroek 
church. 

'  As  In  the  daily  night  and  day  honxi  of  tlie  Greek 
oburch. 

B  €.g.  Micrologus,  Amalariua. 

k  There  is  some  conrusloD  in  the  canons  of  the  two 
eoanclls  of  Vaison  (Vanio,  io  Gallia  Narbonensis) ;  the 
first  was  in  tlie  time  of  Leo  the  Great,  aj>.  442. 


of  Felix  IV.  (al.  III.),  a.d.  529,  seems  to  shew, 
which  speaks  of  the  Kyrie  Eleieon  as  being  then 
establisbed  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Eatit  and 
of  Italy,  and  directs  it  to  be  u»ed  in  the  churchy 
of  Gaul ;  and  Gregory  himself  (lib.  7,  Ep.  64), 
in  answer  to  some  who  spoke  of  him  as  wishing 
to  inti-oduce  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Constan- 
tinople into  that  of  Rome,  says :  '*  We  neither 
hare  hitherto  said,  nor  do  we  now  say,  Kyrie 
Eleiaon,  as  it  is  said  by  the  Greeks  "  [nos  neque 
diximus,  neque  dicimus,  &c.3,  and  then  he  points 
out  the  double  distinction:  (1)  that  with  the 
Greeks  the  whole  congregation  say  it  together, 
whereas  with  the  Romans  the  clergy  and  people 
say  it  alternately ;  and  (2)  that  the  Rouian  u&e 
is  to  repeat  Christe  Eleison  as  often  as  Kyrie 
Eleison  has  been  said,  which  the  Greeks  never  do.' 
The  words  were  always  said  by  the  Latin 
church  in  Greek,  for  which  practice  different 
symbolical  reasons  hare  been  given.  St.  August. 
{Ep.  178)  compares  it  with  the  use  of  the  Greek 
ffomoouaionf  and  remarks  that  as  by  the  woi-d 
ffomocueion  the  unity  of  substance  of  the  Trinity 
ia  confessed  by  all  believers,  so  by  that  other, 
Kyrie  Eleieon,  the  nature  of  the  One  God  i« 
invoked  by  all  Romans  and  barbarian.  The 
words  were  said  after  the  Introit,  but  originally 
the  number  of  repetitions  was  not  prescribed, 
but  Kurie  Eleiaon  was  repeated  by  the  choir 
until  the  presiding  prelate  directed  it  to  be 
changed  into  Chiiate  Eleiaon :  **  Schola  vero, 
finita  Antiphonia,  ponit  Kyrie  Eieiaonj  Prior 
vero  scholae  custodit  ad  Pontificem  ut  ei  annuat 
si  vult  mutare^  numerum  Letaniae^"  {Ordo 
ICom.  V.  num.  6). 

It  appears  that  in  the  9th  century  the  number 
of  repetitions  was  prescribed  {v.  Amalarius,  de 
Din.  Of.  iii.  cap.  6),  and  by  the  12th  century  at 
latest  was  established  at  nine,  i.e.  Kyrie  Eleiaon 
(thrice),  Christe  Eleiaon  (thrice),  Kyrie  Eleiaon 
(thrice).  At  this  numlier  it  has  since  remained. 
Various  symbolical  reasons  have  been  assigned 
for  this  number,  on  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
dwell.  In  the  Ambrosian  rite  Kyrie  Eleiaon  is 
said  thrice  after  the  Gloria  m  Excelaia,  thrice 
after  the  Gospel,  and  thrice  at  the  end  of  the 
mass. 

It  has  been  questioned  to  whom  the  invocation 
is  to  be  considered  as  addressed.  When  the  form 
Kyrie  Eieiaon  alone  is  used,  the  prevailing  opinion 
appears  to  be  that  it  is  addressed  to  the  second 
person  in  the  blessed  Trinity,  and  Anastasius  Si- 
naiticus"  (CWemp.  inlfexaemeron.  lib.  viL  cont.), 
referring  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,"  says  that 
God  the  Word  was  properly  called  Lord  (Do- 
minus,  K^pioi),  after  and  with  reference  to  the 
Incarnation,  and  the  dominion  which  He  there- 
upon received.  "  He  is  called  Lord  [Dominus, 
nempe  K^pios]  because  He  has  the  Lordship  [ex 
eo  quod  jrvpic^x].  Rightly,  therefore,  and 
fittingly  and  suitably,  when  God  the  Word  in 
His  advent  to  man  took  fle»h  and  was  seen  upon 
earth,  was  He  also  called  Lord.  For  previously 
He  was  called  God  (0c<$i),  as  being  the  oyeraeer 
(efrnpfiriis)  of  the  world." 

i  In  the  Ambroaian  rite  the  Invocation  CSiritte  JSleiaan 
is  very  rarely  found,  and  only  in  borrowed  furma. 
k  otberwiM  cnlled  **  mutare  Litaniaiu." 
1  i.  e.  in  alteram  formulam,  sc.  CArtcte  Eleiton, 

•  Vld.  BiUioth.  Moat.  Fotrum.  voL  xlv. 

•  Jb.  VOL  iL 
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Wben  Chrisie  Eleuon  is  iiiter})OMd,  the  inro- 
eatioB  is  imifilly  considered  to  )i«  nddresiMHl  sue- 
OMsirelT  to  each  of  the  penons  in  the  Trinity 
(aee  Amtkrios,  lib.  iii.  6,  and  iy.  2 ;  and  S.  Tho. 
Iqnia.  Siutma,  part  iii.  qn.  83,  art.  4). 

We  hare  entered  at  some  length  into  the  use 
of  K'{rie  Eleison,  as  these  words  are  the  germ  of 
all  litanies.  We  will  now  proceed  to  their  use 
aad  derelopment. 

L  As  to  the  use  of  litanies  in  the  Liturgy. 
In  the  Greek  liturgies  from  the  earliest  times 
long  intercessory  prayers,  broken  into  clauses, 
«eh  with  the  same  beginning,  and  responded  to 
is  the  same  words,  have  formed  part  of  the  in- 
troductory or  procmaphoral  part  of  the  liturgy, 
hi  the  Gementine  liturgy,  these  prayers  begin 
tt  follows.  They  are  called  ''The  Bidding  of 
Priyer  oyer  the  Faithful"  (wpoo'^infa'tf  intkp 

"  Let  119  pray  for  the  peace  and  the  stability 
9i  the  world  and  of  the  holy  churches,  that  the 
God  of  the  uniyerse  may  give  us  His  perpetual 
peace  which  cannot  be  taken  away;  that  He 
vooM  keep  us  to  the  end  of  our  lives  in  the 
fvlflMs  of  piety  and  godliness.  Let  tu  pray  for 
the  holy  Catholic  and  Apoetolic  Church  through- 
oot  the  world,  that,"  &C.,  and  so  on ;  the  suc- 
cessive petitions  comprising  prayers  for  the 
diooeie,  the  bishop  and  clergy,  the  married,  the 
eiogle,  relations,  travellers,  captiyes,  slaves, 
eaemies,  those  who  are  in  error,  infants,  &c. 

Here  no  response  is  given  at  the  end  of  each 
clause,  bat  each  begins  with  the  same  form,  Let 
^  pray  fur  (Jhrlp  ....  8ci)9»^fy). 

Ia  the  Lit'trgy  of  St,  James  these  prayers 
ocrar  in  the  same  position  as  in  the  Clementine 
liturgy,  shortly  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Anaphora.  They  are  of  precisely  the  same 
nature,  though  differently  worded.  They  are 
called  the  catholic  and  universal  ooUecta  or 
fy^apte  (cwftarHi) ;  and,  after  a  few  opening 
Words  by  the  deacon,  begin  thus:  ''That  God 
may  lend  peace  from  heaven ;  that  He  may  be 
gracious  unto  us,  and  preserve  our  souls, 

''Letug  beseech  the  Lord,** 
and  so  on  for  twelve  such  clauses,  each  ending 
Let  us  beseech  the  Lord  (rod  Kupiov  8cif9»ficy), 
and  the  Isut  followed  by  K^ptt  ikdria-ov  (thrice). 

In  the  liturgies  of  St.  Basil  and  of  St.  Chry- 
softom  these  prayers  are  the  same  for  each. 
They  occur  in  both  at  the  opening  of  the 
litar^y,  before  the  prayer  of  the  nrst  antiphon. 

The  deacon  says :  '*  Let  us  beseech  the  Lord  in 


"  R.  Kyrie  Eleiaon. 

"  Deacon,  For  peace  from  aboye,  and  for  the 
Mivation  of  our  souls,  let  us  beseech  the  Lord. 

^  Jt.  KffTie  jEleia(m, 

"  For  the  peace  of  the  whole  world,  for  the 
■tability  of  God's  holy  churches,  and  the  unity 
of  tbcm  ail,  let  us  beseech  the  Lord. 

"  B.  Kyrie  Eleison," 
•nd  so  on,  the  petitions  making  mention  of  all 
orders  of  men,  for  the  king,  his  court  and  array, 
for  success  in  battle,  for  fine  weather,  for  the 
fruits  of  the  eai-th,  &c.  These  prayers  are 
called  in  the  rubrics,*  tlpriyucdij  because  of  the 
introduction,  "Let  us  beseech  the  Lord  in  peace," 
the  tint  petition  in  all  of  them,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  examples  given,  being  for  peace.    They  are 

•  Goar.   Not.  In  8.  Ckrgt,  Lit, 


also  known  as  9iairoriK<£,  because  said  by  the 
deacon;  as  (rvyawr^  [Collecta]',  because  they 
form,  as  it  were,  a  concatenation  of  ])etitions 
fitted  together  into  one;  or  as  Ectene  (^icrfK^), 
because  they  are  ordinarily  long.  They  were 
recited  by  the  deaoon  from  the  Ambo. 

In  the  Armenian  liturgy  a  litany  of  the  same 
cJiaxacter,  except  that  the  response  is  not  always 
the  same,  is  said  by  the  deacon  and  the  choir 
alternately,  immediately  after  the  THsagion^^ 
and  before  the  lectiona  ttom  Scripture,  and  the 
Creed. 

In  the  Wert,  missal  litanies  were  also  common. 
It  was  usual  to  say  th^m  immediately  after  the 
Kyrie  on  those  days  on  which  Gloria  in  Excelsis 
was  not  said,  and  this  costom  continued  until 
the  9th  century.  They  contained  prayers  for 
all  estates  of  men,  and  were  of  the  same  cha- 
racter as  the  Greek. 

An  old  form  contained  in  a  MS.  at  Fulda, 
and  called  a  missal  litany,  begins  thus : 

**Le(  nn  all  say  with  oar  whole  heart  and  mind, 

*  O  Lord  hear  amd  ham  nsrsy  [Domini  exandi  et 
iniscreTe^ 
*■  Thou  who  beholdeat  the  earth  and  makesl  it  tremble^ 

**  We  btaeetk  That,  0  Lord,  hear  and  have  mercy. 
**  For  profoandost  peace  and  traoqaillltj  of  our  timei^ 

**  We  beeeeek  Tlk«s."  ate. 
*  For  the  holy  GatholJo  Cborrh,  which  is  &om  the 
borders  of  the  world  unto  the  ends  thereof^ 

«  We  beseech  Thee,"  *o, 

and  so  on  for  15  clauses. 

In  the  Ambrosian  liturgy,  the  missal  litany  is 
rtill  said  on  the  Sundays  in  Lent,  immediately 
before  the  Oratio  super  popultarn,  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  Roman  collect  for  the  day. 
There  are  two  litanies,  of  which  one  is  used  on 
the  first,  third,  and  fifth  Sundays  in  Lent,  the 
other  on  the  alternate  Sundays.  They  are 
framed  entirely  on  the  Greek  model;  oflen  in 
almost  the  same  words.  They  are  said  by  the 
deaoon,  the  choir  responding.  The  first  runs 
thus: 

**  Imploring  the  iCttiB  of  divine  peace  and  Indolgenoe 
with  our  whole  heart  and  soul,  we  beseech  TheOb 
-  Lard^  have  mercy. 
**  For  the  holy  CSathollo  Church,  Which  is  here,  and  is 
dispersed  throughout  the  whole  world,  we  beseech  Thee 
**  Lord,  have  mercy!*       kc,    kc 

The  original  of  this  litany,  which  is  a  good 
specimen  of  missal  litanies,  is  as  follows : 

"  Divlnae  pads  et  Indulgentlae  muncra  suppUoairtes  ex 
toto  corde  et  ex  tota  mento  precamur  te, 

'^Dominemiserers"  (repeated  at  the  end  of  each 
clause). 

"Pro  Ecclesia  sancta  OathoUca,  quae  hie  et  per  nnl- 
versum  orbem  diffusa  est,  precamur  Te."  [These  two 
words  repeated  at  ihe  end  of  each  clause.] 

"  Pro  Papa  noetro  Itt.f  et  Pontifloe  noetro  lU.  et  omnt 
olero  eorum,  onmibusque  SacerdoUbus  ac  Hinlstris,  pro- 
oamurTe. 

"Pro  fiunnlisTuIs  lU.  Imperator^  et  lU.  Rege,  Dues 
noetro,  et  omnl  exi*relta  eomm, 

■*  Pro  pace  Ecdesiamm,  voMtlone  fentlmn,  et  quSete 
popttlorum, 

**  Pro  dvitake  hac  et  conservalione  ^us,  onmibusque 
habitantlbus  in  ea, 

"Pro  aerls  temperie  ac  flructn  et  feounditate  tenramm. 


p  The  English  word  coBeci  conveys  quite  a  different 
notion. 

I  This  must  be  distinguished  ttom  the  Sanctus  of  the 
Uturgy. 
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**  Pn>  vl(||iiilwif,  TldBk,  arpluiiif,OipUTli»  ac  poenllni-  * 
Ubna, 

•*  Pr«  nA^igantlbin,  iter  agmtibiuL  in  otroei1baa»  in  vln- 
cnliAy  in  meullia,'  in  exillto  oonatltntfa. 

*>  Pro  (is  qui  (llversU  inflnuttatiboft  deOnentiir,  qniqtM 
gpirlUbus  vexantor  tmomidtis 

**  Pro  ii«  qui  in  Siocta  Eocierfa  Toa  frnetoa 
oordlae  largiotitnr. 

*'  Ezandl  noa  Deoa  Ib  omad  oatAoM  alqiw 


"  DicimoB  oouMi.  JkmdfM 

The  other  Htatiy  ie  of  prcciaely  the 
nature,  but  worded  differently. 

In  the  Mo»irabl«  liturgy,  nfsMl  litaalea, 
called  prece$,  are  laid  on  the  firvt  Br€  Sundart 
in  Lentf  after  the  piallendoi,  which  ibilowt  the 
prophecy,  or  Old  Testament  lection,  and  before 
the  epistle.  There  is  no  essential  difference  of 
character  in  them  l^om  those  hitherto  men- 
tioned, though  prayers  for  mercy  for  the  par* 
ticular  congregation  ooenpy  a  larger  space,  and 
there  is  a  much  greater  number  and  rariety  in 
them.  They  also  hvn  a  distinctly  rhythmical 
and  stanxaic  charaoter,  and  an  approximately 
accentual  scansion,  which  a  few  corrections  of 
the  text,  often  cormpt,  would  probably  restore 
throughout.  Those  for  the  flrst,  second,  and 
third  Suniays  are  addressed  to  the  Saviour ; 
those  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  are  put  into  His 
mouth.  Their  rhythmical  character  is  clearly 
seen  in  the  following  opening  of  that  £br  the 
secoud  Sunday  in  Lent,  which  is  in  accentual 
iambic  lines:* 


**  Prtott.    Miaeroro  et 

poimlotno:  Quia  peeoanmim$  Tibi, 
Proetrati  onincs  lacrymas  pradodiHU^ 
PaDdt-Diei  Tibi  occulta  quae  admlnimus 
A  Te  Dcus  veniam  de poi-dmui. 

R.  Quia  peccaviwuu  TQd, 
"  Orationi^iD  saoerdotum  ardpe, 
Ki  quaeque  IMl^toIant  t?  poscunf]  afluenler  trfboe, 
Ac  t'uae  plebi  miseiere  Domlne. 

gmiap§eea9imm»  ItbL" 

And  so  on  for  nine  such  stanzas. 

Or  in  that  for  the  third  Sunday : 

''Hogaiiius  To,  &»x  Saeculomm,  Deoa  6aac(% 
Jam  nUserert,  p$oca»iwvu  Tibi. 

Audi  damantf  s.  Pater  alUsstme, 

Et  qusf  prectinuir,  clcmens  attribue, 

tJLaudi  nos  Dumine.    Jam  mi$er«r€t  Ac 

Bone  RMlemptor,  suppllees  qiMMWUnoi; 

De  toCo  oorde  fleotet,  requirteiis 

Ad»is(e  propitiot.   Jam  w^mnn,  to.* 

An.l  so  on  for  seven  stanzas. 
That  for  the  fourth  Sunday  begins  thus : 

**  Vide  Domlne  humiUiaiem  neam,  quia  eiecuis  est 
inlmicuB 

*R.  MlHerere  Pafccr  Justs  et  omnibus  indnlgmtism 
dontk" 

**  A  Patre  misBOB  veal  *' Prsedicius  a  Propbetis 

Perdl  UN  requlrere,  N«tns  sum  ex  Virginsh 

Et  hijsie  capiivatua  Assumpsi  formam  aervi 

8an((uine  redlmere,  DisperMS  colUgcrs* 

Pleb>  dira  abjedt  msi  TeuantcsoeperuBt  me. 

R.  Mimrert,  kc  R. 


And  so  on  for  nine  stanias,  reoonnting  the  inci- 
dents of  the  Passion. 

In  the  Roman  liturgy  these  litanies  did  not 
establish  themselves  permanently.    None  appear 

■  A  very  frpquent  peUiton  in  these  litanies. 
«  In  the  ofllce  books  they  are  printed  without  distlno* 
Hon  of  lines. 


in  the  sacramentary  printed  by  Thom  t's 
(vol.  vLX  which  cannot  be  later  than  the  eod  of 
the  6th  centnry." 

The  interpolated  or  farced  kyries,  said  at  thi 
mass  instead  of  the  simple  kyrie  on  certain  daji, 
hardly  oome  within  our  limits  of  time ;  but  s 
reference  to  them,  in  connexion  with  the  subject 
before  us,  may  be  allowed.  They  were  commos 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  snd  probably  were  intended 
to  assist  the  devotioa  and  bring  out  the  mystical 
signification  of  the  words.  A  few  are  printed 
in  an  edition  of  the  Roman  missal  of  Paul  111., 
with  the  heading  ^^Sequuntur  quaedsm  derots 
verba  super  JT^rts  fMson,  Sanctm^  et  A^wm 
!)€%,  ibi  ob  pascendam  nonnuUorum  Sacenlotuia 
devotionem  posata,  quae  licet  non  sint  de  ordi* 
nario  Rom.  boc,  tamen  in  certis  missis  ibidem 
annotatia  Ucite  dioendae."*  These  interpolated 
kyries  were  called  "  tropes.'' 

The  following  is  appointed  for  ^Bstivals,  other 
than  those  of  the  highest  class : 

JTyrfe,  Rex  genitor  ingentte,  vera  essentia.  Xleiam, 
Kyrie  Inmials  fons,  lerumque  oooditor,  JKUiton. 
Xyritt  qnl  not  tnae  tmaglnl^  slgnosti  spede,  Stetam. 
Ckriglt  Deus  formM  humanae  poiticepis  Ettium. 
Ckrittt  lux  orteiM  per  quern  sunt  omnia,  Sleiton, 
Chriito  qal  perfeoia  es  saplentla.  Slei$on. 
KyrU,  Splrttus  vivtfloe,  vUae  ris,  Kiti^m, 
KifHtt  UiflusquB  vapor  in  quo  canota,  Bki»m» 
Kj/rie  expurgalor  eoelerum  et  largitor  gniiae,  quse> 
snmas  propter  noKtrss  offeiJBas>  noli  nos  reUnqoBre, 
ooBsolator  dolentis  aninue,  JSMam, 

II.  In  other  of  the  daily  offices  of  the  churrh, 
litanies  of  the  same  description  as  those  in  the 
liturgv  often  occur.  For  instance,  in  the  Greek 
church  a  litany,  whether  called  ^'synapte*' or 
by  any  other  name,  is  said  in  the  daily  otfice  of 
noctums,  and  at  great  vespers  of  a  vigil  at  the 
office  of  lighting  of  lumps.  They  also  form  part 
of  many  of  the  offices  of  the  church  contained 
in  the  eucholoey. 

In  the  Ambrosian  office,  litanies  are  said 
(among  other  days)  after  terce  on  Wednesday 
and  Fridays  in  Lent  (**litaniae  post  tertiam  ). 
These  consist  mainly  of  a  series  of  penitential 
antiphons,  divided  into  two  parts  by  inrocstions 
to  saints  and  two  collects,  and  other  forms. 

The  Mozarabic  daily  offices  abound  in  short 
litanies,  of  the  same  nature  as  those  in  the  mfo*. 
They  are  placed  at  the  end  of  most  of  the  officei 
in  Lent  and  on  days  of  jieniteuce.  They  are  in 
most  cases  evidently  rhythmical,  and  arc  ad- 
dressed to  the  Saviour. 

The  following  is  from  terce  on  Tuesday  in  ths 
fourth  week  in  Lent,  and  is  a  fair  specimen : 


■  Among  other  Teaaoniif  (1)  because  nHoqut  does  m>4 
appear  in  ttae  Cseed ;  (a)  because  there  sre  no  nMMe«  foi 
llianday  tn  Lent,  which  (on  the  authoriiy  of  Anist» 
slat)  Qregory  II.  ioaiitated  early  in  the  8ih  crBt««7« 
and  (3)  heeause  masses  for  some  featlvala  are  wanibig 
which  were  iwUtuted  early  tn  the  7th  cnitary. 

■  Thfj  were  in  common  use  in  t jigland,  and  are  said 
by  some  to  have  be>  n  introduced  by  Bede.  and  tvi-nty- 
nine  are  fdven  fh>m  the  ▼arious  miasals.  Tbe  Sanim 
mlnBal  dlrt^ta  that  on  all  double  fca»ts  thr>ngbo'  t  the 
year  one  of  tbe  SiUowIng  Kyria  (which  are  tbt- re  given), 
with  ita  verses  (ciim  vaAa  versicnliti),  shall  be  sung  at  the 
ohoice^  within  certain  limita.  of  tlie  precentiir.  It  is  aaid 
they  were  in  use  fai  Sicily  In  the  middle  of  the  last  ofn- 
toTf.  The  one  given  in  tbe  text  is  found  in  the  8i 
and  Hereford  mISBiU. 
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B.  JiU€nrK  nebta. 
y.  Ti  Bfidemplor,  Jesa  Cbrbta,  Miva  maadum  Toa 

morte.  R.  Miteme  nobit. 

Qol  pro  DoUs  es  percossoA,  et  iaique  Judicatua. 

B.  Miurrrt  nobti. 
Qid  Ugatu  crnoem  portasi  et  In  crace  Patrfm  vocua. 

R.  MUem  e  nobis, 
Cnju  latva  perfMDtar,  et  htnnlUtaa  arrideiur. 

MLrrere  fubit. 

The  **  miserationes  "  said  nt  compliae  on  week 
jars  in  Lent  are  of  the  same  natare.  There  ia 
a  different  form  for  each  day  in  the  week. 

111.  The  typical  form  of  litany  differs  from  those 
alreadj  noticed.  It  waa,  moreover,  appropriated 
to  other  occasions  of  prayer,  and  used  at  other 
timet  than  the  ordinary  liturgy  or  daily  offices, 
and  fpecially  in  connexion  with  processions. 

The  oripnal  and  simplest  form  was,  as  we 
haTe  teen,  K^He  Eleison  and  its  repetitions. 
The  sRudlest  and  meet  nsnal  number  of  these 
repetiiioBs  was  three,  in  the  place  of  the  second 
«f  which  the  Koman  church,  at  an  early  period, 
sabititQted  the  form  Ckriste  Eleiwn,  To  this 
introdnetioB  was  added  an  inrocatinn  to  each 
Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  serernlly  and  to 
all  ooUectirely,  with  miserere  nobis  at  the  end  of 
e^h  ciaase.  Then  followed  invocations  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  angels  and  saints,  each  with  ora 
pn  Mins,  Then  **  deprecations ''  from  vai*ious 
eviJa,  spiritoal  and  temporal,  each  followed  by 
LAera  wa  Dfjmme  ;  supplications  for  the  church 
ad  all  estates  of  men,  each  followed  by  Te 
rogamm,  a-*di  nos;  the  whole  series  concluding 
with  the  A^iu  Dei  thrice  repeated,  with  the 
three  successive  responses — Paree  nobis  Domiiie; 
Exandi  nos  Domine ;  miserere  no6t9.  Then 
Ckride  atdi  was  ;  Ckriste  exoudi  nm ;  Kyne,  &c. ; 
Feter  natter,  a  few  **  preces  "  (said  alternately), 
a  psalm,  or  dtsconneeted  venes  of  psalms  said 
eoosecatively,  and  eomeilmes  called  **  c<ipitula," 
Bid  the  whole  concluded  with  prayers  or  collects 
(•ratlones),  nudniy  for  forgiveness  and  pro- 
tection. 

Thi&  is  the  ofiitline  of  a  Roman  litany  in  its 
foil  development.  The  names  of  the  saints 
hiroked  vnried  with  the  place,  or  the  occasion, 
or  the  service,  as  in  the  Ambrosian  litanies  in 
Lent,  already  referred  to,  in  which  they  vary 
vith  each  litany.  The  list  was  always  headed 
hr  the  Virgin  and  the  heavenly  host.  The  Agnus 
^  was  added  in  the  9tK  or  10th  century.' 
Aeeording  to  some  authorities  the  essential  parts 
of  a  litany,  without  which  no  form  of  prayer  is 
propn4y  entitled  to  the  name,  are  the  invocation 
of  aiaU,  and  the  Christe  awR  nos,  &c.,  at  the 
end  of  the  sopplications. 

The  following  litany  is  found,  under  the  title 
iMnix  KooMna,  in  an  old  MS.  sacramentary  of 
Gregory  the  Great.  It  was  doubtless  adopted 
in  wme  church  or  churches  of  Gaul,  as  appears 
fnm  the  introduction  of  the  names  of  some 
Mists  who  were  not  speciallv  venerated  at 
fi<»De  (S.  Maurice,  f  A.D.  286,  8.  Gennanus, 
t  A.D.  448,  ftc),  and  from  the  petition  for  the 
^pcror  of  the  Franks. 

Aeijptt  LUtmia  Kamana. 
Krrie EMson     .,    ter.       B.  PhtUppe        . .    ors. 
(^KWaudiDoa..    fer.       &  BsrCbolomaee . .    ora. 
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Saaote  Maria,     era  pro  &  Matthaee..  ..  ora. 

nobis,  S..SimoD      ..  ..  ora, 

Sancte  Michael  ..  oiti.  S.Thiiddaee  ..  ora. 

8.  Gabriel    ..  ..  ora.  &  Motthia  ..  ..  ora. 

8.  Raphael..  ..  ora.  S.BarDaba..  ..  ora. 

6.  Juhnnnea  •  •  ora.  8.  Maroe     . .  . .  ora. 

S.  Peire       . .  . .  ora.  8.  Luca       . .  . .  ora. 

8.  Paule      . .  . .  ora.  6.  8tephane . .  . .  ora. 

8.  Andrea   ..  ..  ora.  8.  Line ora. 

SwJaoobe     ..  ..  ora.  8.Clete       ..  ..  ora. 

8. Johannes..  ..  ora.  8. Clemens..  ..  ora 

S.Tbonia    ..  ..  ora.  Ik:.  kc 

&  Jaoute    . .  • .  ora. 

[And  so  on  for  101  names.^ 

OnmesSancti Orate  pro  nobis. 

Propitius  eeto Parte  nobis  Domins. 

Propitins  ei»to Libera  nos  Domine, 

Abomnlmalo Libera, 

Ah  huste  male Libera. 

A  peiicolo  mortla    ..    ..    ..  Libera, 

Per  cruoem  taam     Libera, 

Peoeatores S^rogamutssmdines, 

Ut  pacem  noblA  domes    ..    ..  S^rogamus, 

Ut  saoitatem  aeris  Uoneii        . .  St  rogamus, 

Ut  Iniaum  terroe  nobis  donea  Te  rogamus, 

Ut  aeris  temperiem  nobis  d<Mies  Ti  rogamus, 

Ut  doBUUun  ApoatoUcom  <U,  ia  sanota 

religiooe  oouDt^rvare  digneris,  A  rogawmk 

Ut  doouiain  lmp«rutoretti  et  ezerdtum 

Franoorum  oooaervare  ditmeria,  Te  rogamus, 

Ut  cnnctam  pupulum  Chrlbtiauum  pre- 
tloso  sanguine  tuo  redemptom  oon- 
servare  digneris,  Ts  rogemvs, 

Ut  iram  tnam  ab  eo  aufene  dlgneris^       Te  rogamus. 

Fill  Dei,  Te  rogamus, 

Agans  Del  qui  tollis  peccata  nnmdi,       JAftr«re  nsbk, 

Christe  audi. 

JCrrieeMson. 

Later  forms  of  litanies  are  fuller,  but  in  cha- 
racter do  not  differ  from  the  earlier. 

In  the  early  Latin  church  various  kinds  of 
litanies  were  distinguished  by  different  names. 
The  principal  of  these  were — 

1.  The  greater  litany  (litania  major),  called 
also  the  sevenfold  litany  (litania  septiformi.s). 

Tliis  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Gregory 
the  Great,  A.D.  590,  to  be  observed  on  St.  Mark's 
d<iy  (April  25),  for  the  purpose  of  averting  the 
Divine  wrath  on  the  occasion  of  a  pestilence 
then  raTaging  the  city.  In  a  sermon  preached 
the  day  before,  he  urged  the  people  to  come  at 
daybreak  the  next  day  with  contrite  heart  and 
amendment  of  life  to  the  sevenfold  litany,  for 
which  he  then  proceeds  to  give  directions.  It 
was  so  called  from  its  being  divided  into  seven 
litanies  or  processions,  each  of  which  started 
(torn  a  diffisrent  church,  and  singing  litanies  on 
their  road,  all  met  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
the  Great.  '^Let  the  litany"  {i.e.  the  pro- 
cessionX  he  continues,  ^  of  the  ciergi/  proceed 
from  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  the 
litany  of  men  from  the  church  of  St.  Marcellus 
the  Martvr;  the  litany  of  monks  from  the 
church  of  SS.  John  and  Paul ;  the  litany  ot 
the  handmaidens  of  God  from  the  church  of  the 
Blessed  Martyrs  Cosmas  and  Dnmian;  the  litany 
of  married  women  from  the  church  of  the  Blessed 
Stephen  the  Protoroartyr ;  the  litany  of  ^ridoine 
from  the  church  of  the  Blessed  Martyr  Vitalis; 
the  litany  of  the  poor  and  infants  from   the 

•  The  number  of  these  Invocations  was  srtmelhnes 
much  larger.  A  litany  uf  the  cburch  uf  Tonni,  assigned 
to  a  date  not  later  than  A.i>.  800,  has  more  than  800. 
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charch  of  the  BlesMd  Martyr  CecUia  *^  (S.  Greg. 
Ep,  lib.  ii.  2).  in  another  passage  Qregory 
Bpeaks  of  litanies  as  already  in  existence,  and 
their  observance  as  familiar  to  the  people: — 
**The  return  of  this  annual  devotional  cele- 
bration reminds  us,  beloved  brethren,  that  we 
ought,  by  the  help  of  God,  to  celebrate  with 
earnest  and  devout  hearts  the  litany  which  is 
called  by  all  the  greater  (major)/' 

But  there  is  an  uncertainty.  It  may  well  be 
that  Gregory  found  some  litanies  on  a  smaller 
scale  in  existence,  and  developed  them.  These 
liUnies  on  St.  Mark's  day  are  still  observed  in 
the  Ambrosian  rite. 

2.  There  were  the  litanied  on  the  three 
Rogation  days.  These  are  said  to  have  been 
instituted  by  St.  Mamertus,  archbishop  of 
Yienne,  A.D.  477.  St.  Avitus,  his  disciple, 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  (lib.  i.  7,  &c.X  and  Gregory 
of  Tours  {Hist.  Franc,  lib.  ii.  c  34),  relate  the 
circumstances.  The  latter  says  there  had  been 
a  great  and  destructive  earthquake  in  the  city 
of  Vienne,  which  also  suffered  from  war  and 
wild  beasts,  and  that  as  Mamertus  was  cele- 
brating mass  on  Easter  Eve,  the  royal  palace  in 
the  city  was  struck  with  fire  from  heaven 
(divino  igne)  and  destroyed.  Upon  this,  he 
ordered  litanies,  with  fasting,  for  the  three  days 
previous  to  Ascension  Day.  The  rite  was  adopted 
in  other  French  churches,  and  enjoined  by  the 
council  of  Orleans,  A.D.  511.  These  litanies  were 
not  introduced  into  the  church  of  Rome  till  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  III.  (a.d.  795-816).  In  Spain 
they  were  received  still  later.  According  to 
Ambrosian  use,  they  are  not  observed  on  the 
original  days  of  their  institution,  as  is  supposed 
on  account  of  our  Lord's  words,  ^  Can  the 
children  of  the  bridechamber  fast,  while  the 
bridegroom  is  with  them,"  &c  (St.  Mark,  ii.  19X 
but  a  week  later,  i.e.  on  the  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday  in  the  octave  of  the  Ascension. 
The  litanies  are  said  after  terce  as  on  the  days 
in  Lent,  and  are  of  the  same  description,  but 
somewhat  longer.  In  the  Mozarabic  breviary 
the  four  days  next  before  Pentecost  are  ap- 
pointed as  days  of  fasting  —  **ad  exorandum 
b*.  nostrum  J.  C.  pro  peccatis  nostris,  ac  pacem 
impetrandam  vel  pro  sacris  lectionibus  audiendis ; 
«t  ut  veniat  Spiritus  Paraclitus,  et  munda  nostra 
reperiat  habitacula  Ecclesiam  \y^.  frequentemus" 
{Kvb.  in  Brev.  Moz.).  The  ordinary  service  is 
modified  by  the  addition  of  short  preces  at  the 
end  of  terce,  sext,  and  none. 

There  is  some  variation  in  the  name  by  which 
the  litany  of  the  Rogation  days  is  known.  At 
first  it  seems  to  have  been  called,  in  Rome  at 
least,  letania  **  minor,"  partly  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  litany  on  St.  Mark's  day,  which  was 
always  called  **  major,"  and  to  which  the  epithet 
was  appropriated,  and  partly,  possibly,  as  sug- 
gested by  Durandus — *^quae  minorem  nacta  sit 
auctorem ;  non  Romanum  Pontificem,  sed  Ma- 
roertum  Viennae  AUobrogum  Episcopum."  These 
litanies,  however,  were  soon  called  **  major,"  as 
in  the  council  of  Mentz,  can.  33,  A.D.  813 — 
^  Placuit  nobis  ut  Lit  tnvi  major  observanda  sit 
a  cunctis  Christianis  diebus  tribus,"  &c    M*- 

•  This  sevenfold  order  is  said  to  have  been  kepi  up  at 
Tours  as  late  as  the  17th  oputury,  the  clergy  of  the  seven 
churches  tn  the  city  »tartlDg  each  from  their  own  church 
and  meeting  in  thn  abbey  church  of  8u  Martin. 


nardus  aleo  says  (in  lAUmia  ma^or^):  '^Haec 
lAtonia  m'fjor  est  Rogationum,  quae  in  tridoo 
ante  Dominicam  Asoensionem  celebranda,"  &c  It 
was  also  sometimes  called  GaiUcanOj  from  the 
country  in  which  it  was  instituted,  while  the 
Litany  on  St.  Mark's  day  was  called  Somalia. 

The  directions  for  the  order  of  the  Litany  and 
procession  on  the  Rogation  days  are  given  very 
fully  from  a  MS.  oeretnoniai  of  the  Church  of 
Vienne  by  Martene,  iii.  126,  and  also  the 
Litanies  themselves  for  each  day  from  a  MS. 
ordinary  of  the  church  of  Lyons.  They  present 
no  peculiar  features,  but  are  interesting  as 
pointing  out  clearly  where  the  Stations  occur, 
and  at  what  churches.  They  are  always  said 
afler  Terce.  After  the  ordinary  litany,  in  which 
no  pealm  is  said  (Nulla  dicas  capiiula  sed  ora- 
tionem  tantum),  Sext  is  said,  the  processional 
office  continuing  with  more  invocations  and  anti- 
phons,  and  at  the  last  station  of  the  day  JSom 
is  said,  and  then  Mass,  Afterwards  the  proces- 
sion returns,  saying  alternately  certain  prKtt, 
and  the  whole  terminates  with  the  **  Litany  for 
any  trouble"  [Letania  de  qnacunque  tribu- 
latione]. 

Litanies  of  the  same  character  were  said  in 
some  churches  at  other  times.  Thus  the  Moza 
rabic  breviary  prescribes  Litanies  and  days  of 
fasting  on  the  Jejwuum  oaieiuiarum  Janufiriij  ue, 
the  three  days  next  before  the  Epiphany,  for 
three  days  before  the  festival  of  St.  Cyprian 
[Sept.  13],  and  for  three  days  before  that  of 
St.  Martin  [Nov.  ll^  called  Jejumum  oaiendantm 
Nooembris,  as  well  as  on  certain  other  week  days. 

The  Ambrosian  rite  also  appoints  Litanies  for 
the  week  days  of  the  last  week  in  Advent,  called 
Feriae  de  Exceptato. 

3.  Certain  Litanies  were  also  called  septenary, 
quinary,  ternary  (septena,  quina,  trina).  They 
were  thus  said  at  the  font  on  Easter  Eve : 

The  first  subdeacon  begins  Kyrie  Eieison,  then 
the  second  repeats  Kyrie  EUitOH,  and  so  on  till 
the  seventh. 

Then  the  first  begins  Christe  Eleison,  and  so 
on  till  the  seventh. 

Then  the  first  begins  Christe  audi  nos,  and  so 
on  till  the  seventh. 

And  the  whole  Litany  is  gone  through  in  the 
same  manner,  each  clause  being  repeated  seven 
times,  once  by  each  of  seven  subdeacons.  In  the 
Invocations  of  the  saints,  seven  names  are  recited 
out  of  each  order  of  saints  (dicuntur  de  qoolibet 
choro  septem  sancti),  seven  from  the  apo&tles, 
seven  from  the  martyrs,  seven  from  the  con- 
fessors, and  seven  from  the  virgins. 

Then  follows  the  quinary  litany,  said  in  the 
same  manner  by  five  subdeacons,  the  names  of 
five  saints  being  recited  from  each  order,  and 
then  the  ternary^  said  in  the  same  manner  by 
three. 

Litanies  were  also  used  at  baptisms,  at  ad- 
ministering extreme  unction,  and  on  other  occa- 
sions, which  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify. 

In  a  MS.  Pontifical  of  Salzburg,  the  following 
metrical  litany  occurs : — 

Rex  sanctonun  Angelorum.  totum  mundnm  adjava, 
Ora  prlmam  tu  pro  oobLi,  Virgo  mater  Germinis 
Et  ministrl  Batris  snmml,  ordlne*  Angelici, 

Rtz  Sandknum. 

Supplicate  Chrlsto  rent,  coetns  Apoetolici, 
SuppUoelqne  permagnorma  sanguis  fkuos  Martymm. 

BtnaeMGtffnm. 
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Implorate  ConfeMom^  conHoiute  Ylnrines, 
Quo  dunetnr  uugnaie  nobis  dies  iadolgentiae. 

Hex  Sanctorum. 

(and  so  on  through   all   the  orders  of  sauits, 

ending  thas) : 

Ptiesu  Patiis,  atqqe  Kati  oompar  Sancte  f^lritoa, 
I't  le  tolum  temper  onmi  diUgamiiB  lempure, 

Bex  Sanctorum, 

The  following  is  '^ez  perrttusto  codice  sen 
online  Romano  WirtinensiSy  in  dioeoeai  Monns- 
tericnai : — 

'Lttania"  (ftnr  the  flrst  day  of  Rogation). 
HomiU  preoe  ad  Te  cLunantea  semper  ezaadl  noa. 
Summas  et  Onmipotras  Genitor  qui  concta  cresstl, 

Aetemas  Qmstos  Filios  atqne  Dens ; 
KecDOQ  anctifloans  iJomloator  ^^itritua  almwy 

Unioa  nu^estss  trluaque  sola  Dei, 

Ad  ftoEdMUNitei. 
Ipn  Del  Oeoetrlz,  reparatrix  Indyu  mnodi, 

(^lae  Dominam  cssto  oorpore  conctplenst 
IVrpetoa  semper  radians  com  virgfnltato 

ladigiMsfiuMiloB  Virgo  Maria  iuoe, 

AKgelid  prooere^  ooelomm  ezardtns  onmis, 

Aetemo  semper  lumine  conspicauB. 
Amine  ter  trino  sapero  per  sidera  regno 

Ldudibos  aeteraum  oinoelebrans  Domlnnm, 
Pnrus  com  Paalo,  Tbomas  cum  Bartbolomeo, 

El  Jacob  Bsncnts  nos  relevent  predbas. 
Andnas,  Matthaens,  Bamabsa  atqoe  Johannes, 

Vatthlss,  Loeas.  Marcos  et  altisonus, 

(and  80  on  for  78  Elegiac  verses,  embodying  the 
Bioal  inrocations  of  saints,  and  sapplications  of  a 

liUny)L 

These  enrioxts  litanies  are  given  br  Martene, 
Tol.  iii.    [See  aiao  Lite,  PaooESSiON.J 

{H.  J.  H.] 

LITE  (XiHl).  This  word  is  explained  as  the 
Baited  soppiication  of  many.  In  the  Greek 
charch  it  has  acquired  the  technical  meaning 
^  a  religions  procession  accompanied  with 
P»yer;  or  of  prayer  for  a  special  object  made 
daring  snch  procession.  Hence  Xtrfi  and 
npiveeros  are  used  by  Codinus*  as  synonyms,  and 
l»tb  as  equivalents  of  the  Latin  processto^  Iti 
^9kko/Uvo»  rov  ipBpov  ylyvrrai  b  ircp(iraTot, 
««^  ^rr«r  hr^tai  ytrdaOai  As  Wo»  Airhy,  h  Ji 
'f  Arry  vspcTflrr^o'ai  rhp  $affi\4a,  **  Matutinis 
dfcaatatis,  proeessio  fit,  et  necesse  est  suppli- 
»tionem  in  procedendo  fieri,  et  in  Bupplicatione 
Inperatorem  procedere."  (Codinus  3e  off.  aul. 
««<.  c.  ii.)  Again  \tr^  and  ktraytia  are  used 
by  Cedrenus^  as  synonymous,  eAxM-^v  ytrofitvow 
^•rf/«r  iwotii<rayro  ot  rov  0a(ri\4ws  &8cA^0( 
'  •  •  •  ^ohj<ri  9k  K(d  Mpeuf  \tT^y  6  irttrpidpxvs 
'^  Ty  KX^py.  So  \tTca^§6tty  is  used  in  the 
•ense  of  **to  walk  in  such  a  procession"  ( 7W- 
«uii  &i«.  c.  42). 

•^*feM  were  used  on  various  occasions  of  public 
olamity  and  intercession.  The  Greek  euchology 
contains  a  general  "office  for  different  Litae, 
^  rigils  with  supplications'*  liuco\ove(a  sly 
••"♦rfpouf  Kirks  iced  ieypmrvlas  iro^cuA^o'ewy], 
the  framework  of  which  is  common  to  all  Litae, 
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OadimisbddtbeofliGe  ofCtanopcdals  at  the  ooortof 
^  >Mt  emperors  of  Oonstandnople,  and  wrote  (among 
oiberirerki)  de  QfictU  JSock  $t auiac  OmttantUt,  Giae. 

ctLat 

^  AGreek  monk  of  the  lltb  century,  who  wrote  Om^ 

f*"^"*  BUtoriarum  from  the  begtnning  of  the  world  to 
A.&  U47. 


and  is  adapted  to  the  special  occasion  by  the  in- 
troduction of  proper  prayers,  epistle,  gospel, 
and  canon.  These  and  some  other  minor  varying 
portions  are  given  for  the  following  emergencies : 
in  time  of  Urought ;  in  peril  of  Earthquake ;  in 
time  of  Pestilence  ;  in  storms  on  Lcmd  and  at  Sea  ; 
on  oocasion  of  Inroads  of  Bat-barians;  in  anti- 
cipation of  War.  There  are  also  special  prayers 
for  occasions  of  intercession,  such  as,  m  any 
public  calamity  f  for  the  Chrisiixn  people  ;  for  the 
Emperor  and  his  Army ;  in  times  oi  f amine;  m 
danger  of  thunder  and  lightnimj.^ 

The  outline  of  the  service  is  as  follows : 

The  customary  opening  formulas  (Ter  sanc- 
tus — rptffdyioy.  Most  Holy  Trinity --irai^ay(a 
Tpiat).  The  Lord's  pray ei.  Kyrieeleison  twelve 
times. 

Psalm  142  [143,  E.  Y.  Domine  exaudi]. 

The  great  SynapteA 

A  few  Ihoparia  of  the  usual  character. 

Psalm  6. 

*^Then  the  first  of  the  priests  says  a  prayer 
proper  to  the  Lite,  and  the  deacon  the  little 
Synapte  "  (efra  \4yti  6  vpvros  r&v  Upiwu  filwf 
•bxh^f  tmrh  r^v  Air^y,  h  Z\  9idKoyos  o-vyawrV 

Then  begins  the  second  station : — 

firal  itpx6ns$a  riis  Ztvrtpas  ffrdertus.'] 

Vkalm  101  [102,  £.  Y.  Domine  exaudij. 

A  few  Troparia. 

The  second  of  the  priests  says  another  prayer. 

The  mie  Synapte. 

Psalm  78  [79.    Dens  veneruntl 

A  few  Troparia  and  the  gradual  psalms. 

The  proper  gospel  and  canon.     Dismissal. 

[fvayytkioF  Karii  r^y  Ki'Hjyy  ical  6  Koykv 
itapofuflcts.'] 

The  spedal  prayen  in  these  offices  ara  long ; 
several  occupying  a  closely  printed  folio  column 
and  a  half,  or  more,  and  one  (in  time  of 
pestilence)  almost  five  snch  columns. 

A  Lite  of  a  somewhat  different  nature  fVom 
the  foregoing  occun  in  the  course  of  Great 
Vespers  of  a  Vigil. 

After  the  prayer  of  Inclination  of  the  head 
[c^X^  r^y  icc^oXoKAxo-rar]  the  rabric  proceeds : 
"Then  we  sing  in  this  manner  the  idiomelcfi 
proper  to  the  saint  of  the  day,  making  procession 
in  the  Narthex  {Kiroptlorrts  iv  rep  ydpdriKt)  the 
priest  and  the  deacon  going  first  with  lights  and 
censer.  Glory,  Sticftos  of  the  saint.  And  now^ 
TheotokAm'j  and  after  this  the  deacon,  if  he  is 
present,  or  if  not,  the  priest,  says  this  prayer.** 

Then  follows  a  prayer  for  protection  through 
the  intercessions  of^the  saints,  and  prayers  for  nil 
conditions  of  men,  framed  as  an  ordinary  Ectenej 
but  with  Kf/rie  eleison  repeated  not  after  each 
clause,  but  three  times  after  a  group  of  several 
in  the  coui'se  of  the  prayer,  and  forty  times  at 
the  conclusion. 

The  priest  then  says  a  short  prayer,  bids 
Peace  to  all,  and  after  the  injunction  by  the 
deacon  to  bow  the  fiend  to  the  Lord,  says  a  prayer 
for  protection  identical  in  substance  with  that 
immediately  preceding  the  Eciene, 

•  Tliera  are  oormponding  oflBoes  for  nearly  all  these 
occasions  in  the  rituals  of  the  W««tf>rn  church. 

<t  The  same,  with  the  omission  of  the  clauses  for  the 
king.  Ac.,  as  that  said  in  the  oCHi-e  of  the  LvcBRXAaioic. 

•  i.  e.  certain  antiphom,  or  stiehi,  i.  e.  verses. 
'  i.s.  an  antiphon  to  the  B.  V.M. 
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•  Then  the  ApottitAa  (kn^vrtxay^  are  begun, 
and  while  they  are  being  sang,  the  proceawion 
returns  into  the  nave,  preceded  bj  lights,  and 
singing  both  the  Apoetk-ha  and  the  JStiehi 
belonging  to  them  (hraS^^rts  noi  rovs  rvx^vras 
(rrixouf  avTw). 

The  office  then  finishes  wtth  the  benediction 
of  the  loares  [see  Article]. 

[This  is  extracted  from  tiie  office  for  Tespers 
(kicoKovBla  rov  iair^pipou)  given  in  the  evchology. 
llie  "  order  of  the  sacred  ministry  "  (Btdra^is 
ri}f  UpoliiaKoylas)f  in  the  same  book,  gives  fViller 
and  more  complicated  rubrics,  bat  the  office  is 
the  same.] 

Symeon,  Archbishop  of  Thessalenica^  speaking 
of  this  office  (op.  cot4.  H(u*'«b.)  says,  **This 
(XiT^)  is  celebrated  out  of  doors  (l(w#rr)  in 
the  Narthex  of  the  churoh,  on  Satnniays  and 
chief  festivals."  He  assigns  also  as  the  reason 
why  the  Lite  is  celebrated  in  the  Narthex,  that 
as  the  Siiviour  descended  to  our  lower  regions, 
•0  we  implore  His  merc^,  standing  at  the  doors 
of  the  church  as  though  at  the  doors  of  heaven. 

Other  occasional  and  extraordinary  Litat  ttilre 
place,  he  says,  wbMn  any  plague  or  publio 
calamity  threatens.  [See  also  Litant  and  Pro- 
cession.] [fl.  J.  H.] 

LITERAK  COMME^^DATORIAE.  [OoM- 
XENOATORV  Letters.] 

LFTERAE  DIMI8S0RIAE.  [DixisaoBT 
Lettebs.] 

LITERAE  FORMA.TAE.    [Foikma.] 

LITERAE  PASGHALES.  [Paschal  Let- 
ters.] 

UETRAE  PEBEGBINORUM.  [Koxno- 
VIKON,  L  907.] 

LITIGATION  (/t^>.  UwsuiU  of  any 
kind,  especially  before  secular  courts,  were  dis- 
couraged as  iar  as  possible.  The  3rd  Council  of 
Carthage  (c.  9)  provides  that  any  of  the  clergy 
who  might  appeal  to  a  seeuUr  court  in  a  civil 
matter,  should  in  case  of  success  forfeit  what 
they  had  guined,  if  they  desired  to  retain  their 
offices.  The  4th  council  of  Carthage  goes  still 
farther.  A  bishop  is  altogether  rorbidden  to 
undertake  any  lawsuit  about  a  tempoi'al  matter 
(Staiut.  Eccl.  AiUiq.  a.  19;  Bruns,  Canonet,  i. 
14-i).  The  disputes  of  the  clergy  among  them- 
selves were  to  be  settled  by  the  bishop,  either  by 
persuasion  or  authority,  those  refusing  to  obey 
him  were  to  be  condemned  by  the  synod  (c,  59). 
Any  catholic,  lay  or  clerical,  who  referred 
any  cause,  just  or  unjust,  to  the  decision  of  a 
noD-catholic  (alterius  Adei)  judge  was  to  be 
excommunicated  (c.  87).  Tlie  council  of  Chalce- 
don  (c  9)  provides  a  series  of  appeals  to  eccle- 
siastical courts,  ending  with  the  tribunal  of  the 
emperor  at  Constantinople  (cf,  Codax  Jskrei, 
Afrif\  c.  125).  The  council  of  Vannes  however 
(c.  9)  permits  the  clergy  to  appeal  to  the  secular 
courts  by  permission  of  their  bishops,  but  an 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  a  bishop,  or  a  suit 


S  Qoar  (<n  foco)  calls  these  ^k  ot^  «vtxev  orixfipa. 
Th<7  are  uiehera  appended  to  atieki,  or  frsRmeniary 
wraos  from  the  psalms,  and  are  expLaimd  as  **  vecsus  e 
Davidicls  venibiis  oompoeiti.'' 

k  BibL  Max.  PaL  nil. 


against  a  bishop,  must  be  made  to  other  bishops, 
and  on  no  account,  on  peril  of  excommuDicattoa, 
be  referred  to  a  secular  court.  The  couoiil  of 
Agde(c.  31, 32;  Bruns,  Can.  ii.  152)  provides  that 
those  who  refuse  to  cease  from  litigation  at  the 
bidding  of  the  bishop  shall  be  excommonicat«<i, 
and  forbids  any  of  the  clergy  to  carry  a  curat 
into  a  secular  court  without  permission  of  the 
bishop,  but  penaits  them  to  plead  in  a  csQ>e 
that  has  already  been  taken  there.  The  eri- 
deuce  of  those  who  were  prone  to  litigation  was 
to  be  regarded  with  suspicioa  and  not  reivired 
without  very  earefnl  inquiry  into  its  truth 
{StatmL  B0oi,  AMiq.  c.  58).  In  all  lawsoits  the 
faith  and  moral  character  of  both  parties  wpreto 
be  taken  into  consideration  {UM.  c  96).    [P.  0.] 

LITTEU8  (LiteusX  bishop  and  coDfe.<soT  in 
Africa ;  commemorated  Sept.  10  {Mart  (Jsnard. 
Ado ;  Acta  88.  Sept.  itf.  483).  [C.  H.] 

LITURGICAL  BOOKfl.  The  present  article 
relates  not  merely  to  such  books  as  are  neces- 
sarr  for  the  performance  of  the  Liturgy  proper, 
or  Mass ;  but  to  all  that  are  used  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  offices  of  the  church. 

I.  Before  enumerating  these,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  attempt  some  answer  to  the  question, 
^  When  were  liturgies  or  other  formulariee  am- 
mitted  to  toritimf/or  uee  m  the  (^rch  f  " 

It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  the  great  variety 
and  length  of  the  prayers,  ice  in  the  liturgies 
and  offices  of  the  church  preclude  the  supposi- 
tion that  these  can  ever  have  been  said  without 
book.  And  this  is  no  doubt  tme ;  bnt  it  only 
throws  us  back  on  ikv  further  enquiry,  when  it 
was  that  liturgies  and  services  became  so  lengthy 
and  complicated  as  absolutely  to  require  written 
manuals  for  their  due  performance — a  question 
to  which  no  definite  answer  can  be  given. 

We  cannot,  in  fact,  inquire  when  liturgies 
were  first  written,  without  first  inquiring  when 
they  were  first  celebrated  in  set  forms ;  forms 
must  have  been  adopted  before  they  were  written 
down,  though  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they 
were  at  once  written;  some  forms  may  hare 
been  long  handed  down  by  tradition  before  they 
were  committed  to  writing. 

As  it  is  certain  that  the  Jews  used  forms  of 
devotion  in  the  Temple  and  in  the  Synagogue 
before  the  Incarnation,  and  as  the  services  of  the 
church  were  unquestionably  influenced  by  those 
of  the  Synagogue,  it  seems  to  be  a  fair  presump- 
tion that  Christians  also  adopted  set  forms  in 
their  public  devotions  from  an  early  period* 
To  this  it  is  objected  that  Justin  Martyr  {Apol. 
i.  c.  67)  desciibes  the  president  of  a  Christian 
assemblv  as  sending  up  prayers  ** according  to  his 
ability  — an  expression  which  (it  is  thought) 
must  imply  that  the  prayers  were  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  the  powers  of  him  who  uttered 
them.  But  in  fact  it  is  probable  that  the  words 
iffri  B6yafiis  oin^  simply  mean  "  with  all  his 
strength,"  referring  to  the  vehemence  with 
which  the  prayer  was  uttered,  and  not  to  the 
matter  of  it ;  and  Valesius  has  noted  (on  Euseb. 
//.  £.  iv.  15,  §  36),  that  kwaciftnttaf  is  used 
specially  of  uttering  with  a  loud  voice.  Indeed, 
when  Justin  describes  (1.  c.)  the  Christians  as 

•  In  saying  this,  the  writer  does  not  contend  that  forms 
of  prayer  were  adopted  to  the  ezdoston  of  ex  (eaijMV 
prayer. 
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staoding  up  together  in  a  hodj,  and  uttering 
pr«7«r8  (c^x^'  irifiiroiJutv\  we  can  hardly  avoid 
the  condasioD  that  the  harmonioua  utterances  of 
a  multitude  most  have  taken  some  well-known 
fonn,  perhaps  rather  of  the  nature  of  short 
**preceft"  than  more  lengthened  "  orationes.** 
And  when  he  sajs  (Apoi.  i.  c.  13)  that  Chris- 
tians thought  it  right  to  send  "  pomps  and 
hrmos**^  to  the  Creator  by  means  of  language, 
ntfa<>r  than  as  the  heathen  did  his  words  suit 
better  the  majestic  style  of  Eastern  prayers  and 
ode^  such  as  we  have  them,  than  the  unpre- 
meditated effusions  of  a  presiding  brother. 

Another  objection  is  found  in  Tertullian's 
&i<ertion  {ApoL  c.  '^0),  that  Christians  prayed 
without  a  prompter  (sine  monitore)  because  they 
prared  from  the  heart.  We  know  too  little 
of  the  functions  of  the  heathen  *'  monitor  ** 
to  be  able  to  say  with  certainty  what  kind 
of  contrast  is  intended.  If  the  monitor 
dktated  the  tronjb  of  the  prayer,  the  passage 
seems  to  imply  that  Christians  needed  no  such 
aid,  but  prayed  in  such  words  as  the  heart 
prompted ;  if  the  monitor,  like  the  deacon  in 
Christian  assemblies  at  a  somewhat  later  date, 
simply  proclaimed  the  object  for  which  prayer 
was  to  be  made  from  time  to  time,  no  such  in* 
ference  can  b«  drawn.  And,  as  Bingham  has  re- 
marked (xiii  y.  5),  in  public  prayer  the  presiding 
brother  or  presbyter  mu&t,  in  any  case,  have 
dictated  words  to  the  rest,  whether  with  the 
help  of  a  set  form  or  not,  or  there  could  have 
ben  no  common  worship.  On  the  whole,  we 
coDclade  that  Tertullian,  in  the  passage  before 
«,  limply  means  that  Christians  needed  no 
vtjaig  to  pray,  as  some  of  the  heathen  did ;  they 
needed  no  prompting  but  that  of  their  own 
henrts. 

Again,  it  is  contended  (e.  g.  by  Le  Brun,  tom. 
ii-  Diss.  L  p.  11  ff.)  that  certain  expressions  of  St. 
Basil  prove  conclusively  that  liturgies  were  not 
committed  to  writing  in  his  time.  The  passage 
m  question  is  the  following :  rh  rris  iviKKfjctus 
Hfuna  M  Tp  lufoZtt^fi  tov  iprov  r^s  tixor 
fWTjof  Kal  rod  vor^piov  r^s  tvKoylus  ris  r&r 
i^lwfiyYpd^s  iifuy  icaTa\4koiirtv\  (JOe  Spiritu 
Aacto,  c.  27,  §  66) ;  that  is,  « which  of  the 
caiatA  l«ft  behind  for  us  in  writing  the  words  of 
the  invocation  at  the  displaying  (or  dedicating) 
of  the  bread  of  thanksgiving  and  the  cup  of 
UesiiDg  ?"  On  this  passage  we  have  to  remark, 
that  St.  Basil  is  here  defending  apostolic  tradi- 
tion ;  iC  he  says,  we  were  to  reject  everything 
vhich  has  not  direct  written  \i,  e.  scriptural] 
SQthority  as  being  of  no  great  importance,  we 
ihonld  very  much  endanger  the  church  ;  for 
Boany  well-known  practices  rest  only  on  tradi- 
tioB ;  as  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in 
Uptism,  the  turning  towards  the  East,  the  use 
of  the  words  of  invocation  [Epiclesis].  That  he 
M  referring  to  the  want  of  scriptural  authority 
for  certain  parts  of  the  church  service,  not  to 
the  absence  of  written  copies,  is  evident  from 
t^e  wvrds  which  follow  the  passage  quoted 
iBove :  **  fin-  we  do  not  by  any  means  content 
oaneivct  with  those  words  which  are  recorded 
u  the  Epistles  or  the  Gospels,  but  we  prefix  and 
■^  others,  as  being  of  great  efficacy  in  respect 

^  VW  the  appUcatioii  of  the  word  vofAir^  to  language, 
fiwpaie   PhHudo-Plato,   AxMi.  p.  369  n,  vn^  mk 
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of  the  mystery,  reeeiving  them  from  the  un- 
written discipline  (^le  t^s  hrypm^ov  HiHaaKoXias 
vttpaXa$6yr€s).**  Clearly  when  St.  Basil  says 
that  the  words  of  the  Epicleeis  were  not  received 
in  a  written  form  from  any  of  the  saints,  he 
means  that  they  were  not  contained  in  scripture, 
but  formed  a  part  of  that  mass  of  non-scriptural 
tradition  which  included  so  many  well-known 
church  observances*  On  the  question,  whether 
these  formularies  were  committed  to  writing  in 
his  own  time,  his  words  determine  nothing ; 
what  he  says  is  virtually,  that  they  were  not 
contained  in  any  writing  of  the  apostolic  ag& 
In  any  case,  St.  Basil's  expressions  relate  only 
to  the  Epiclesis  in  the  liturgy,  the  exact  words 
of  which  may  perhapa  not  have  been  committed 
to  writing  until  a  comj^aratively  late  period, 
from  the  dread  of  profanation  by  the  heathexu 

In  another  of  Lb  Brun's  arguments  (tom.  ii. 
Diss,  i.,  art.  5,  p.  29-32),  that  the  fathers 
expressly  forbade  the  Lord's  Prayer  or  the 
Oeed  to  be  written  down  on  paper  or  parch- 
ment, he  seems  to  have  forgotten  both  that  the. 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed  were  regarded  aa 
much  more  secret  and  sacred  than  most  other 
portions  of  divine  service,  and  that  these  caution* 
were  addressed  to  catechumens. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
some  at  least  of  St.  Paul's  quotations,  which  are 
not  found  in  canonical  scripture,  are  taken  from 
Christian  liturgies.  As,  for  instance,  in  1  Cor, 
ii.  9,  the  quotation,  '*  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear 
heard  ..."  which  is  introduced  with  the 
words  '*  Ka0i»s  yfyparrcUf'*  is  by  no  means  exactly 
taken  from  Isaiah  Ixiv.  4,  and  may  (it  ia  con- 
tended) have  been  taken  from  a  liturgy.  The 
expression  does  in  fact  occur  in  the  liturgy  of 
St.  James  (Daniel,  CodeXf  iv.  113),  which  how- 
ever Is,  as  a  whole,  unquestionably  of  much 
later  date  than  the  apostolic  age.  W  ith  greater 
probability  it  has  been  thought  that  the  expres- 
sion "faithful  is  the  word  (irwrT^f  6  A(^yoy)» 
several  times  occurring  in  the  pastoral  epistles 
(1  Tim.  i.  15 ;  ill.  1 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  11 ;  Tit.  iii.  8) 
implies  the  quotation  of  a  saying  or  yvi^ri 
familiar  to  the  Christians  in  their  assemblies, 
perhaps  one  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
repeat  "with  one  voice;"  the  passage  2  Tim. 
fi.  11  in  particular  has  very  much  the  rhythm 
of  an  "  ode  "  intended  for  chanting. 

Whether  we  should  reckon  the  books  or  rolls 
found  in  ancient  Christian  pictures  [I.  877j  aa 
liturgical  books  is  very  doubtful.  But  we 
come  upon  the  traces  of  at  least  some  forms 
committed  to  writing  in  the  2nd  century.  Celsus 
(Origen  c.  Cels.  vi.  40,  p.  302  Spencer)  says 
that  he  saw  in  the  possession  of  Christian  priests 
certain  "  barbaric  books,  full  of  names  of  demons 
and  portentous  expressions."  These  were  in  all 
probability  forms  of  Exorcism  [I.  651],  though 
Daniel  {Codex,  iv.  28  ff.)  considers  them  to  have 
been  Difttchs.  They  were  at  any  rate  some 
kind  of  formulary  used  by  Christians.  And  the 
way  in  which  Origen  replies  to  Celsus,  that 
Christinns  who  duly  worship  God  in  the  set 
prayers  (vpoarax^MitraAS  fOxouy)  are  free  from 
the  assault  of  demons,  seems  at  any  rate  to 
indicate  the  existence  of  forms.  Eusebius  de- 
clares (//.  E,  y.  28,  §  5)  that  written  odes 
(ypa^7ffai)  testified  from  the  very  beginning  to 
the  divinity  of  Christ  the  word  of  God  ;  a  pass- 
age whidi  reminds  ua  of  the  well-known  phrase 
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of  Plinj  {Epist  x.  96  [al.  97]),  "  carmen  Christo 
quasi  Deo  dicere.**  In  the  account  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Felix  (1250)  of  Tubyza  in  Africa 
(Baluz.  MiscclL  ii.  77),  the  emperor  is  said  to 
haye  put  forth  an  edict,  that  the  books — mean- 
ing apparently  thone  which  were  the  property 
of  the  charch — should  be  taken  horn  the  bishops 
and  priests  by  riolence  if  necessary ;  and  in  the 
same  narrative,  the  priest  Januarius  and  the 
readers  Fortunatus  and  Septimianus  declare  that 
the  bishop  had  the  custody  of  the  books.  .  In 
the  4th  century,  the  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  liturgical  books  becomes  more  clear  and 
definite.  Pseudo-Athanasius,  for  instance,  speak- 
ing of  the  rage  of  the  Arians  against  the  orthodox 
{Spist.  Alt*,  et  Epiac.  ad  Marcum,  in  Migne,  rol. 
28,  p.  H45X  says  that,  among  other  things,  they 
burned  the  church  books.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  book  which  Hilary  of  Poitiers 
is  said  to  have  compiled  (Jerome  de  Scrip- 
tonbus  Ecci  c  100),  called  Liber  Hymnoruin  et 
Mysteriorumf  was  a  collection  of  forms  for  the 
celebration  of  the  sacraments.  Gennadius  {De 
Viria  III.  c.  48)  descnDes  certain  uuukb  which 
Paulinus  of  Kola  compiled  as  Sacrahientarhtm 
and  Hymn  iriwn.  Victor  Vitensis  {Peraec  Vandal. 
L  12)  tells  how  Geiseric  compelled  the  priests 
to  give  up  the  sacred  vessels  or  all  their  books 
(ministeria  divina  vel  libros  cunctos). 

The  existence  of  something  of  the  nature  of  a 
'*  mass-book  "  in  the  5th  century  is  testified  by 
Gregory  of  Tours  in  the  following  circumstance 
(^Hist.  Franc,  ii.  22).  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (f  ca. 
488),  when  the  book  from  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  read  the  sacred  ofl!ce  (per  quern  sancta 
sollemnia  agere  consueverat)  had  been  mis- 
chievously taken  away,  was  able  to  go  through 
the  whole  service  of  the  holy  day  '*  a  tempore," 
to  the  admiration  of  all.  This  is  mentioned  as 
an  instance  of  his  readiness  and  command  of 
expression,  not  of  his  memory ;  but  even  if  we 
suppose  that  the  saint  extemporised  the  office, 
the  passage  equally  proves  that  a  "libellus" 
was  in  common  use.  Gregory  also  (  Vitae  Pair, 
c  16,  §  2,  p.  1229)  relates  of  Venantiua,  that 
coming  one  day  to  the  church  he  said,  **  my  eyes 
are  dim  and  I  cannot  see  the  service  book 
(libellum),"  and  request^  a  presbyter  to  say 
the  office,  which  wiis  (as  the  subsequent  narra- 
tive shews)  the  altar  service. 

II.  List  of  Litwyicil  Books. — ^The  rule  of  Chro- 
degang  (c.  79,  in  Cone  Germ.  i.  119)  lays  down 
that  every  priest  ought  to  have  in  his  church 
the  books  which  are  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
read'  masses,  epistles,  gospels,  baptismal  and 
penitential  offices,  the  serieK  of  offices  for  the 
year  (circulos  anni)  or  the  nocturnal  lections, 
without  further  defining  the  books.  The  English 
Aelfric  at  a  somewhat  later  date  required  that 
every  presbyter  should  possess  before  ordination 
a  psalter,  a  book  of  the  Epistles,  a  book  of  the 
Gospels,  a  mass-book  (librum  missalem),  books 
of  the  Canticles,  a  manual  or  encheiridion,  a 
**  gerim,"  a  penitential,  and  a  lectlonary  (Uar- 
douin's  Cone,  ri.  982).  Instead  of  the  word 
"gerim,"  Mansi  gives  (Suppl,  Cone,  i.  1168) 
"Numerale,"  which  is  thought  to  mean  a  calendar 
or  martyrology.      [LIBRARIES,  II.  986.1 

We  proceed  now  to  give  a  list  of  litorgical 


•  Or  •^nnderatand,"  If  "intelligl "  be  the  right  reading 
rather  than  **  legere." 


books  actually  existing,  and  used  (in  most  casei) 
from  ancient  times. 

a.  0/  the  Western  CAwrcA.— For  the  saying 
of  the  several  offices  at  the  altar  or  in  the  chuir 
there  would  evidently  be  required — 

1.  Some  kind  of  directory  as  to  the  order  and 
manner  of  performing  the  services  and  cere- 
monies appropriate  to  the  several  days.  Sach  a 
book,  which  would  contain  what  in  modern 
times  we  call  the  Bubrics,  the  Latins  called 
Ordo. 

2.  The  actual  matter  of  the  prayers,  thanks* 
girings,  prefaces,  &c.,  which  were  to  be  Q»ed  in 
the  offices.  The  Sacrament ary  or  Missal 
contained  the  prayers,  &c.,  used  in  the  altir 
offices  on  the  several  festivals  throaghuat  the 
year. 

The  plenary  Missals,  which  contain  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  altsr-s^eT- 
vices,  do  not  fall  within  our  chronological  limits. 
The  Collcctarium  contained  the  Collect  fl. 
403],  and  CAPrruLA  [I.  289],  to  be  said  in  the 
Hour-offices. 

3.  The  Psalter  contained  the  Pkalms  Ar- 
ranged for  saying  in  the  daily  offices,  together 
with  the  Canticles  [I.  284;^  and  the  Psalm 
Q  icunque  VtUt, 

4.  Provision  was  of  course  made  for  the  read- 
ing the  Scripture-portions  appointed  in  the 
offices,  whether  at  the  altar  or  in  choir.  This 
was  done  either  by  marking  in  a  copy  of  the 
Gospels,  Epistles,  or  other  books  of  Scripture, 
the  passages  to  be  read  in  the  several  offices;  or 
by  extracting  the  several  passages  and  arranging 
them  in  a  separate  book  [Epistle,  I.  621 ;  Gos- 
PEli,  I.  740 ;  LECTI05ARY,  II.  953} 

5.  The  Antiphonary  [I.  100]  contained  the 
Ant!;>h<)ns.  Responds,  and  Invitatories  Uised  in 
divine  serrice. 

6.  The  Hymnarium  contained  the  metrical 
hymns  used  in  the  offices. 

7.  It  was  sometimes  found  convenient  to 
place  the  Benedictions  in  a  separate  volume 
called  a  Benedictional  [I.  199]. 

8.  The  Manual  contained  those  offices  (other 
than  the  Mass  and  the  Hour- offices),  which  a 
presbyter  could  administer;  and 

9.  The  Pontifical,  those  which  only  a  bishop 
could  perform. 

10.  The  Penitential  (Po«i««i<iafo)  contained 
not  only  the  form  of  administering  penance,  but 
also  the  penances  required  for  various  forms  of 
sin.    [Penitential  Books.] 

11.  jThe  Passional  {PassUmal^^  or  Li'er  Pas- 
aionarius)  contained  the  acts  of  the  martyrs  who 
were  commemorated  on  certain  days  of  the  year. 
[Leoenda,  Martyrology.] 

/3.  The  Greek  Liturgical  books  in  the  list  given 
below  are  probably,  in  several  cases,  of  later 
origin  than  the  eighth  century ;  but  as  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  determining  their  exact  date 
it  seemed  best  to  give  the  whole  list  according  to 
the  n«idem  arrangement. 

1.  Ihe  Directory  for  saying  the  offices  w«t 
called  by  the  Greeks  Typicum  (tvwik6v), 

2.  The  LrnJROY  proper  (Xurovfryla)  contains 
the  fixed  portions  of  the  office  of  the  altar.  If 
to  this  the  offices  for  the  administration  of  the 
other  sacraments,  benedictions,  etc  are  added, 
the  whole  volume  is  called  Euchologion. 

S.  The  Menaea  contains  the  portions  both  of 
the    choir-services  and   altar-offices  which  are 
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proper  for  the  seyeral  Saints'-days  or  other  fes- 
UraU. 

4.  The  HoROLOOiON  [I.  784]  contains  the 
dailj  offices  for  the  hours  of  prayer. 

5.  The  Greeks,  like  the  Latins,  have  a  hook  of 
the  Gospels  {tbayy4\iop) ;  of  Epistles  (&ir<(<rroXos, 
QT  rpa^<tr6irroKos) ;  and  of  Lessons  from  the  Old 
Testament  (&jrayv»<rca»y  /3(/3Xos).     Also 

6.  The  Psalter  (if^oAr^pioy),  containing  the 
Pnlms,  arranged  for  recitation,  and  seyeral  other 
offices  or  portions  of  offices. 

7.  The  Triodion  contains  the  Cakonb  of  odes 
to  be  used  in  Lent;  and  a  similar  hook,  the 
Pestfecostarion,  contains  the  proper  odes,  &c. 
for  the  period  from  Easter  to  the  octaye  of 
Pentecost. 

8.  The  Paracletioon,  or  Paracletice,  con- 
tains the  Troparia  for  the  ferial  offices. 

9.  The  OcTOECMUS  contains  the  ferial  Stichera 
isd  Troparfa  from  the  yespers  of  the  Saturday 
till  the  end  of  the  liturgy  on  Sunday. 

10.  The  Menoloqion  is  equiyalent  to  the 
llARTTROLOGr  of  the  Western  Church. 

The  Anthologion  [I.  91]  and  Synopsis  ought, 
perhaps,  scarcely  to  he  reckoned  among  liturgical 
books,  as  they  are  mere  compilations  for  the  use 
of  ordinary  worshippers,  from  the  Paracletice, 
Ifeasea,  and  Horologion,  of  such  portions  as  are 
most  commonly  in  use. 

The  Hirmologion  is  a  collection  of  Hirmoi 
(L773). 

The  Synaxaria  are  **  the  abhreyiated  lections 
from  the  Menologion,  extracted  from  the  Menaea, 
sad  published,  for  convenience  sake,  by  them- 
iclyes'*(Neale's  Eastern  Ch.  Int.  890). 

The  pA2rE0TRicx>N  is  a  collection  of  sermons, 
by  sppToyed  authors,  for  yarious  festivals. 

nl.  Among  liturgical  books,  the  first  place, 
both  for  its  importance  and  the  splendour  with 
which  it  was  written,  illuminated,  and  decorated 
[see  below],  is  to  be  given  to  the  Eyangeliary,  or 
book  of  the  Gospels.  Evangelistaria,  or  books  con- 
tsining  only  those  passages  of  the  Gospels  which 
vere  read  in  the  altar-office,  are  rare  within  our 
period,  while  many  ancient  MSS.  of  the  Gospels 
bear  marginal  words  or  marks  which  shew  that 
they  have  been  used  for  liturgical  purposes  [Leg- 
tiosary]. 

The  book  of  the  Gospels  was  an  object  of 
reneration  in  many  ways.  When  the  church 
vat  able  to  celebrate  its  services  and  arrange 
it«  churches  without  fear  of  persecution,  and  the 
sicred  books  were  no  longer  concealed  from  the 
pryiag  eyes  of  informers;  then  it  came  to  be 
Bioal  to  lay  the  book  of  the  Gospels  in  some 
ooflspicnous  place  in  the  church,  or  even  on  the 
kitar  it<elf  [Altar,  I.  66],  (Augustine,  de 
do.  Deij  z.  29 ;  see  the  representations  figured 
bj  Cianipini,  Vet,  Man.  tab.  zzzvii.).  Compare 
Estrange,  Gospel.  In  councils  it  was  not  un- 
gual for  the  Codex  of  the  Gospels  to  be  enthroned 
with  great  solemnity  at  the  beginning  of  the 
*iMmbly.  as  was  done  in  the  councils  of  Chalce- 
<1m,  in  the  third  amd  fourth  of  Constantinople, 
the  ieeood  of  Kicaea,  and  in  the  Bomao  synods 
of  the  yean  642,  745,  and  969.  In  the  Chris- 
tiaaiied  Empire,  Justinian  ordered  the  book  of 
the  Gospels  to  be  deposited  in  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice (IKaterIm,  iy.  i.  225>  From  Chrpostom 
(Abia.  72  [ah  73]  m  Matt^  p.  669,  Migne),  and 
Jerome  {Comm,  on  Matt,  xziii.  6,  p.  186),  we 
l«n  that  in  their  time  it  was  not  unusual  fur 


Christians  to  have  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  hung 
from  their  necks,  which  was  also  a  practice  of 
pious  ladies  in  the  fifth  century,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Isidore  ofPelusium. 

The  oath  in  the  Gospels  was  from  ancient 
times  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  solemn  adju- 
rations.   [Oath.] 

On  the  use  of  the  book  of  the  Gospels  in  ordina- 
tion, see  Bishop,  1. 221,  and  Ordination. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Eighth  General  Council 
(jCkmstaniimople^  a.d.  869,  c.  7)  approved  the 
veneration  paid  to  the  book  of  the  Gospels  by 
the  faithfuL 

The  Evangeliary,  to  protect  it  from  injury, 
was  commonly  placed  in  a  clasped  or  sealed 
GAP8A  when  not  actually  in  use;  an  example 
may  be  seen  in  a  mosaic  of  the  Liberian  church 
in  Rome,  said  to  have  been  completed  under 
Sixtus  III.  (Ciampini,  Vet,  Mon.  i,  16).        [C] 

IY.  LiTUBOiOAL  Books  in  Art. — ^Dom  Gu^ 
ranger  (^Ingtiti.  Liturg.  iii.  223  ff.)  dwells 
on  the  devoted  care  with  which  the  sacred 
books  were  transcribed,  edited,  and  corrected,  in 
early  days'.  There  was  required  of  them,  he  says, 
accuracy  and  fidelity  enough  to  set  all  men  free 
from  the  least  fear  of  alteration  in  the  text ;  per- 
sonal morality,  well  suited  to  the  sanctity  of  di- 
vine mysteries ;  and  a  degree  of  dignity,  if  possible 
of  splendour,  in  execution  such  as  might  impress 
the  eye  and  the  mind  with  religious  respect.  The 
MSS.,  when  completed  in  the  scriptoria,  were  cor- 
rected under  the  care  of  bishops  and  abbats,  who 
either  entrusted  that  duty  to  confidential  hands, 
or,  in  many  cases,  executed  it  themselves.  The 
copyists  would  have  thought  it  sacrilege  to  de- 
part in  any  degree  from  the  words  given  them 
to  reproduce. 

Gueranger  (iii.  225)  quotes  the  prorogue 
found  in  Alcuin's  sacramentary,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  spirit  in  which  churoh-books  were  com- 
piled and  copied. 

*'  But  since  there  are  some  other  forms  which 
the  holy  church  necesssiriiy  makes  use  of,  and 
which  the  said  father  saw  had  been  set  forth 
by  others,  and  so  himself  had  passed  them  by, 
on  this  account  we  thought  it  worth  the  while 
to  gather  these  up  like  blossoming  flowers  of  the 
field,  and  collect  them  in  one,  and  set  them  apart 
in  the  body  of  this  MS.  .  .  .  and  for  the  sake 
of  this  distinction  we  have  set  this  prologue  in 
the  midst,  so  as  to  be  the  end  of  the  first  part 
of  the  book  and  the  beginning  of  the  second.  .  .  . 
We  pray  you  therefore,  whoever  shall  have 
taken  in  hand  this  roll  to  read  or  transcribe  it, 
that  ye  pour  out  your  prayers  to  the  Lord  for 
me,  for  that  we  have  been  diligent  to  collect  and 
correct  these  things  for  the  profit  of  as  many 
as  may  be.  And  we  pray  you  to  copy  it  again 
so  diligently,  as  to  its  text,  that  it  comfbrt  the 
ears  of  the  learned,  and  allow  not  any  of  the 
simpler  sort  to  go  astray.  For  it  will  be  no 
avail,  as  saith  blessed  St.  Jerome,  to  have  made 
correction  in  a  book,  unless  the  corrected  reading 
be  preserved  by  the  diligent  care  of  the  book- 
keepers." 

Some  of  the  personal  prayers  or  benedictions 
of  actual  scribes  are  of  great  beauty,  but  few 
appear  to  have  been  preserved  before  the  11th 
century.  One  or  two  may  be  repeated  here. 
Guoranger  has  extracted  the  first  from  a  Greek 
evangeliary  of  that    period.     Theii    mournful 
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piety  is  certaialr  diflTerent  from  the  quiet  greet- 
ing of  St.  Paur*  secretary,  **I  Tertius,  who 
\irote  this  epistle,  salute  you.'* 

**  This  book  has  be«n  written  by  the  hand  of 
a  sinner.  May  the  most  holy  mother  of  God, 
and  Saint  Eutychius,  vouchsafe  to  accept  its 
homage,  and  may  the  Lord  God,  by  intercession 
of  the  most  holy  mother  of  God  and  Saint  Euty- 
chius,  grant  us  eternal  life  in  heaven.    Amen. 

The  two  illustrious  (and  ominously  named) 
caligraphs  of  the  9th-century  erangeliary  of 
St.  Kmmeran  of  Ratisbon  speak  to  thu  purpose 
on  its  last  page,  in  Latin  elegiacs : — 

**Bl8  ^oMlriBgeAtl  VQlilant  et  septuaginta 

Annl,  quo  Deuo  eat  virgtne  natnK  Homo; 
Ter  dfiiU  aonis  £an>lai  regnabat  et  nno, 

Cam  codex  actus  illlua  imperio. 
Hactenus  undosum  cslamo  detcripslmas  aequor, 

Littorls  ad  fiuem  nostra  cartna  manet. 
Sanguine  ni«  ui>o  patris  niatrlsqve  eivall, 

Atque  BAoerdotIs  servit  uterqne  gradum, 
Ai  Berengerhia,  Lnlthanlus  iionalov  dicti. 

Quels  ftierat  sudor  dllBcllteqiM  nimte. 
Bic  UMmet,  lector.  suooedAM  varba  praotntts. 

Ut  dkas.  capiant  rrgna  beaU  poU." 

MabiUoo,  Iter  G^rmanicum,  p.  ftS. 

•*  Twioe  ftnir  bundred  years  are  fled  and  ■erentrt 
since  (be  Ood  Man  waa  bom  ofa  virgin :  thrloa  ten  yvars 
and  ooe  Cbarks  bad  reigned  when  by  tiia  oommand  this 
book  w«s  begun.  Tboa  fkr  we  bave  tmoed  oar  courie 
over  a  troubled  sea  with  our  pen ;  our  bark  la  staid  on 
the  shorf!  at  last:  we  two  were  bom  of  ibe  blood 
of  one  father  aiid  one  mother,  and  escb  of  us  serves 
the  office  of  priest,  even  we,  called  by  name  Benmgariuf 
and  Luitbard,  to  whom  baa  been  toil  mucb  and  hard. 
Her«,  O  reader,  mayest  thou  thyself  take  up  woids  of 
pnyer,  and  aay,  May  tbey  reach  the  Messed  ki&gduin  of 
heaven." 

Chariemagne  exerted  himself,  amidst  all  the 
cares  of  his  vast  empire,  to  multiply  exact  copies  ^ 
of  evangeliaries,  psalters,  and  aacramentaries, 
often  destined  as  presents  to  his  bishops  for  the 
DM  of  their  dioceses.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  important  effect  produced  on  deep  and  imagi- 
native minds,  not  greatly  aided  nor  encumbered 
by  book-study,  by  the  lovely  ornament,  and  some- 
times energetic  and  powerful  realizationa  of 
actua>  events,  which  are  found  in  the  great 
MSS.  of  early  ages.  There  is  no  reason  to  donbt 
the  story  that  king  Alfred  received  help  in  the 
pursoit  of  knowledge,  if  he  was  not  induced  to 
learn  to  read,  by  the  ornamental  letters  of  a 
MS.  (Asser,  pp.  7,  8,  ed.  Walsingham).  Charle- 
magne's devotion  to  the  subject  induced  him  to 
attempt  the  art  of  caligmphy  and  illnminatlon 
with  his  own  hand  (Eginhard,  Ktito  B,  Caroii 
Magni,  cap.  vii.),  **8ed  panim  prosper^  succesait 
labor  praeposterus  et  sero  inchoatus." 

Mabillon  and  Montiaucon  both  describe  a  MS. 
which  is  said  to  have  been  copied  by  the  hand  of 
Ensebius  of  Veroelli  in  the  4th  century.  (See 
JUr  Itali.'Wny  xxr.  p.  9,  ed.  1687;  JMaHum 
lialicum,  p.  445,  1702.)  It  contains  the  gospels 
of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  as  Mabillon  says  ; 
and  it  may  here  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  the 
early  gi*andeur  of  uncial  characters,  majuscnlar 
or  ininuscular,  often  made  it  necessary,  for  want 
of  space,  to  divide  the  evangeliaries  into  parts ;  or 

*  Krafr  (De  Liturg.  p.  234)  quotas  Gliarlnnagne's 
Cdpitularict  (I.  e2)thua :  **  Puercis  vt^tios  non  sfaiatls  eos 
vel  lt>g.'Mdo  vel  scribrndu  OTrunipere:  et.  Si  opus  pbc, 
Evangilium,  pt  PttaUerium,  ei  MU^ale  Bcribere,  pci/afoa 
CUtaii*  bomlucs  s*.-ribant  cum  omul  diligeiitla." 


even  prevented  their  completion.  The  Easeblaa 
evangeliary  is  in  uncial  writing,  chiefly  minus- 
cular,  says  Gu^raoger  {Institutions  Litwrgiqvtn^ 
iii.  31 2),  and  Montfauoon  gives  its  alphabet.  But 
both  he  and  Mabillon  apeak  of  it  as  iu  a  moat  la- 
mentable state  of  fragility  and  decay,  caused  more 
by  damp  and  former  accideuta,  than  by  its  age. 
**  Membrana  aitu  fera  oorrupta  est,  characteres 
paene  fugientes  et  semideleti  tantisper  a  ilomana 
scriptnra  degenerant,**  says  the  latter;  and 
Montfaucon  seems  to  have  regretted  its  probable 
deatruction  sooMwkat  the  less  because  he  found 
it  as  a  version,  **  a  vulgata  nostra  toto  coelo  dis- 
crepantem.**  It  has  been  pnbliahed  by  Bianchini, 
Rome,  1749,*  and  is  said  to  be  atill  preserved  in 
the  treasuiy  of  its  ancient  convent. 

In  the  5th  century  the  principal  authentic 
specimens  of  evangeliaries  yet  remaining  are  the 
Vatican  MS.  above  mentioned  (1209),  the  Gothic 
evangeliary  of  Ulfilaa,  kept  at  Upsal,t  the  Latin 
evangeliary  of  St.  Germain  des  Prvs,  and  those 
at  Cambridge,  with  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  all,  the  Syriac  gospels,  transcribed  by  the 
monk  Rabula  in  586,(  now  in  the  Laurentian 
Library  at  Florence.  The  Leonian  sncramentary, 
the  psalter  of  St.  Crermain  des  Pres,^  and  that  of 
Zurich,*  complete  Gueranger*s  seliiction  of  litur- 
gical MSS.  of  this  century.  Without  giving  his 
full  list  (iii.  289-292)  of  the  works  and  cali- 
graphers  of  the  7tk,  8th,  and  9th  centuries, 
we  may  mention  the  evangeliaries  of  Monaa,^ 
of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  and  that  which  bears 
the  name  of  Colbert,  bolJi  in  the  Biblioth^ue 
National  at  Paris  ;*  the  Anglo-Saxon  Cottonian 
MS.  in  the  British  Moseum,  and  St.  Kilian's 
at  WUrzburg,  in  the  cathedral  treasury,  with 
the  Cottonian  psalter  of  St.  Augustine.  Of  the 
8th  century,  the  Sacramentary  of  Gellone  will 
be  found  admirably  illustrated  by  Count  Bastard, 
vol.  i.;  and  the  great  Greek  evangeliary  of 
Vienna,  with  the  Missale  Franoorum,  Miasale 
Gothicum,  the  Cottonian  MSS.,  and  others,  in 
SUve^^tre's  PaUbjrophie  UrUotrselle. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  St  may  be  well  to 
call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  accurate  mean- 
ings of  a  few  terms,  and  one  or  two  necessary 
explanations.  The  first  has  reference  to  the 
real  function  of  the  caligrapher,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  illuminator  or  miniature-artist 
of  later  times.  The  illuminators,  a«  Gn^ranger 
observes,  begin  their  reign  at  the  end   of  the 


•  The  Mver  onver  of  thto  andent  MS.  is  described  }ff 
Mabillon.  and  will  be  reftmed  to  Utcr  tn  this  arttdn 

'  See  Mlgne,  Ulfll«. 

i  Aaiemani*  OaUilogtu  ^  JkmivnMm  JJbrarf  t 
lyAglnoQoct,  AM.  <<e  r.Ait  par  Us  JbMMMiili ;  f^BMtert 
pL  zxvii. 

h  See  yauvesu  TntUi  ds  Diglamatiqm,  voL  I.  pw  «8«, 
noe.  2  and  3  In  plate. 

i  Dom.Tassin.  Jfouveau  TVaile  de  IMploaMtfjue,  torn.  L 
p.  686,  no.  14  In.  plate. 

k  Mabillon,  Tfer  itaJImai,  p.  SIS:  "Oodex  ex  men- 
branlfl  piirpnrela,  quadratis  Uteris  aureis  exaratoa,  aed 
mutilum;  Gregoril  Amtphonarlumoonifnens;  cam  oper- 
calb  ex  ebore,  qnae  ex  una  parte  praefenini  elgleiu 
Davldls  regis,  ex  allaSanctI  Oregorii  oom  distlclMK'*  eta 
"  £st  ei  duplex  attsHns  oodieU  wmforU  oparcolom  ex 
auns  cam  orace  ex  atraqoe  parte,  addlta  bine  et  inle 
haec  inscriptivne.  Bx  dotiis  Del  dedlt  Tbeodolinda  Ee& 
In  Baselera  («'C),  quam  lundavli  In  Modveda  Juxta  paU- 
tiura  Banm.** 

1  Count  Bislard,  vol  1.  Peir  lures  d«t  MSS, 
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12th,  (lod  enter  on  decided  pre-eminence  in 
the  i:ith  century.  They  hare  little  to  do  with 
oar  period,  and  their  work  marks  the  com- 
meocemeDt  of  a  new  period  when  the  study 
of  oataral  beauty  had  begun,  and  the  yege- 
ttble  kingdom  in  particular  began  to  be  illua- 
tnted  for  ornamental  purposes  in  the  serrice 
books  of  the  church.  A  distinction  will  be 
foand,  under  article  Miniatures,  between  truly 
eligraphic  and  artistic  ornament.  (See  West- 
vood,  PaUieographia  SacraJ)  Much  of  what  we 
hsve  to  say  on  the  subject  of  artistic  omament»- 
tioii  belongs  to  article  Miniaturks:  for  the 
present  the  distinction  must  always  be  observed 
between  the  beauty,  elegance,  or  splendour  of 
the  letters  as  writing,  which  is  caligraphy,  and 
the  power  of  colour,  form,  and  imagination  di»- 
plared  in  pictures  attached  to  the  writing,  which 
is  fine  art.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
aisigB  proper  limits  between  these  phases  of 
decoration:  and  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they 
are  combined  in  most  liturgical  MSS.  of  the 
earliest  date  which  still  remain  to  us;  and, 
farther,  that  in  most  of  the  most  valuable  the 
ciligntphic  art  has  its  full  share  of  importance, 
lod  that  the  decoration  is  subordinate  to  the 
vriting,  and  dependent  on  the  text,  not  only  as 
to  meaning  and  import,  but  also  in  appearance. 
Toe  effect  of  the  whole  p«ge,  as  to  form  and 
ooloor,  has  evidently  been  the  chief  objeot  of  the 
ctligraphic  artists  as  such,  apart  from  the 
feanine  piety  of  aim  which  really  seems  to  have 
iodneoced  them  as  their  main  motive.  The  text 
ud  its  pictures  form  a  whole,  united,  generally 
•peaking,  by  the  effect  of  grandly  ornamented 
capital  letters ;  unless,  of  course,  the  MS.  be  on 
purple  vellum,  when  the  ground  colour  gives 
the  main  effect,  and  determines  all  the  rest  of 
the  ornament.  Perhaps  only  one  modern  artist 
has  revived  thb  idea  of  the  old  caligrapbists 
ia  a  perfectly  original  way,  but  with  exact 
aaaiogy.  The  illustrations  and  ornamented 
vriting  of  Blake's  various  poems,  copied  and 
execated  by  his  own  hand,  renew  and  illustrate 
thftt  excellent  moderation  of  judgment  of  the 
old  copyists,  which  made  their  pictorial  orna- 
ment, however  beautiful  and  ingenious,  still 
•Ivayi  subsidiary  to  their  caligraphy.  The 
pictures  w«re  beautiful,  they  thought,  the  text 
v»  sacred ;  but  even  because  the  latter  was 
^f  and  the  one  thing  needful,  too  much  atten- 
tkn  could  not  possibly  be  given  to  the  former. 

The  capital  letters  in  liturgical  MS.  are  gener- 
ally of  the  kind  called  rustic,  especially  when 
several  lines  consist  of  smaller  capital  letters. 
Bot  they  are  frequently  executed  in  the  best 
Komta  style,  as  in  the  evangeliaries  of  Soissons 
udofG«ilone,and  in  thesacramentaryof  Drogon. 
(Conat  Btttaid,  vol.  i.  ii. ;  Silvestre,  PaUbgrapMe 
(^tiMneUe,  3">*  partie,  §  2.)  The  uncial  cha- 
racters, or  rounded  capitals,  with  their  parti- 
cular beauties  of  sixe,  clearness,  and  order, 
■ppcar  and  reappear  in  all  the  richer  MSS. 
down  to  the  11th  century,  when  writing  begins 
te  be  altogether  Gothicised  or  made  cursive,  and 
the  ornament  is  concentrated  on  the  initial 
^*^*^  and  their  accompanying  miniatures. 
The  artistic  use  of  varied  colour  may  be  said 
to  be  based  on  the  minium  or  red  lead,  from 
vhieh  the  word  miniature  is  derived.  Greea 
*^  yellow  follow  almost  immediately  in  the 
^ins^oChic  and  Merovingian  work ;  but  while  the 
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richest  MSS.  were  executed  on  purple  or  azure 
grounds,  the  use  of  varied  hues  was  of  course 
out  of  the  question,  and  writing  and  ornament 
were  alike  executed  in  gold  or  silver.  A  vory 
grand  specimen  of  the  ei\rller  chrysogmphs,  as 
they  are  called,  in  uncial  capitals  of  gold  and 
silver,  is  the  celebrated  psalter  of  St.  Germain 
(Bastard,  i.  1).  But  the  use  of  puqile  vellum 
for  books  destined  for  the  use  of  imperiHl  stu- 
dents goes  back  to  comparatively  early  days  of 
the  empire,  on  the  eve  of  the  triumph 'of  the 
Christian  fisith  ;  Mnximin  the  younger  received  a 
purple  vellum  MS.  of  Homer  as  a  present  from 
his  mother  (Jul.  Capitolin,  VUa  MaximJ).  Sacred 
books,  and  in  particular  the  evangeliaries,  would 
naturally  have  been  the  first  objects  of  Christian 
splendour,  when  such  a  thing  became  possible. 
The  gospels  of  Ulfilas,  the  psalter  of  St.  Germain 
above  mentioned,  with  that  of  Zurich,  and  the 
evangeliary  of  Brescia,  are  on  purple,  and  the 
evangeliary  of  Brescia  on  azure-blue  vellum; 
but  that  of  St.  Germain  has  one  side  of  each 
page  dyed  purple,  the  other  in  azure. 

St.  Wilfrid  of  York  gave  a  purple  evangelinrv 
to  his  cathedral  in  the  7th  century :  the  8tK 
produced  those  now  at  Vienna  and  Monza. 
Charlemagne  presented  one  to  his  church  at 
Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  and  another  of  his  evangeliaries, 
entirely  on  purple  rellum,  is  still,  says  Gu^- 
ranger,  the  principal  ornament  of  the  library  of 
Ab^ville.*  The  splendid  MS.  presen'ed  in  the 
library  of  the  Remonstrants  at  Prague,  appears 
to  the  writer  to  be  of  about  the  same  date.  The 
great  emperor's  attachment  to  the  art  of  cali- 
graphy has  been  mentioned,  and  the  splendour 
of  the  early  empire  was  revived  by  him  in  thiii 
use  of  purple  or  azure  books,  necessarily  written 
in  either  gold  or  silver.  They  reappear  during 
the  Carolingian  age,  and  go  out  of  u«e  almost 
entirely  in  the  10th  century,  though  the  Bod- 
leian Library  at  Oxford  possesses  a  purple  evan- 
geliary, with  whole-page  pictures,  dating  from 
the  11th. 

Silver-ink  MSS.  are  much  rarer  than  chryso- 
graphs,  strictly  so-called,  but  both  metals  are 
frequently  used  together,  as  in  the  evangeliary 
of  Ulfilas  and  the  psalters  of  St.  Germain  and  of 
Zurich.  The  evangeliaries  of  Verona  and  Brescia 
are  written  almost  entirely  in  letters  of  silver." 
In  the  others  the  text  is  silver,  with  golden 
headings  and  initials,  gold  being  used  also  for 
the  sacred  names. 

Purple  vellum  begins  to  be  economised  in  or 
before  the  9th  century,  as  in  Charlemagne's 
psalter,  presented  to  Adrian  VIII.  about  the  end 
of  the  8th.  This  is  now  in  the  Imperial  Library 
at  Vienna,  and  has  a  limited  number  of  purple 
pages.  The  antiphonary  of  Monza,  of  nearly  the 
some  date,  is  entirely  purple. 

In  the  sacramentanes  of  the  9th  century,  the 
canon  of  the  mass  is  frequently  on  purple,  or  the 
frontispiece  and  first  pages  of  the  books ;  or  texts 
to  which  spetdal  attention  is  to  be  drawn,  are 
thus  distinguished.  Gradually  the  purple  ia 
arranged  with  other  hues  on  a  white  ground, 
and  begins  to  be  used,  artistically  speaking,  as  a 
colour. 

Golden  writing  was  not,  or  was  not  long,  con- 

•  Notice  par  M.  de  BeUevsl,  Memuirei  ds  la  SoeM 
Jloyale  tVimuUUion,  dTAbbwiU^,  ItM.  37. 
■  The  latter  admits  a  few  golden  letters. 
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fined  to  the  purple,  Tiolet,  or  azure  MSS.* 
JA^ny  which  have  bat  few  coloared  pages  are 
chi'jscgraphs  throashout  ;*as  the  evangeliariefl  of 
Charleinaigoe  (or  of  St.  Martin  ties  ChampaX  of 
St.  Martin  and  St,  Medard  of  Soiasons  (in  Count 
Bastard's  second  volume).  The  expense  of 
purple  vellum  seems  to  iMve  been  very  great; 
so  much  so,  that  as  early  as  the  4th  century  the 
bii^hop  Theonas  enjoins  on  Lucianus,  the  em- 
peror's chnmberlain,  not  to  have  the  MSS.  of  the 
imperial  libniry  entirely  in  colour,  unless  by 
Rliecial  order  (D'Achery,  Spiciiegium,  tom.  xii.). 
Charlemagne  seems  to  have  reserved  this  magni* 
licence  especially  for  evangeliaries,  the  Vienna 
}isalter  being  only  gold  in  part.  For  chryso- 
gi-aphs  on  white,  in  the  9th  century,  they  are 
too  numerous  to  allow  of  more  than  brief  men- 
tion of  a  few,  besides  those  of  St  M^ard  and 
St.  Martin  already  named.  The  evangeliaries  of 
St.  Kminerand  at  Munich,  of  Lothaire  in  the 
>iatioual  Library  of  France,  with  his  psalter; 
those  of  the  abbeys  of  Hautvillers  (Bastard,  ii.) 
and  I^rch  (the  latter  now  at  the  Vatican,  with 
fine  uncial  writing  on  alternate  bands  of  purple 
and  azure),  aud  the  antiphonaxy  of  Goubert, 
monk  of  St.  Bertin,  are  named  by  Dom  Gue- 
ranger.  ThoNc  of  (Charlemagne,  or  St.  Martin 
des  Champs  (Gothic  writing),  and  of  St.  Medaixl, 
and  another  very  grand  one,  written  for  Charle* 
magne,  in  fine  uncial,  with  large  whole-page 
illustrations  [see  Miniatures],  the  sacramen- 
tary  of  Drogo  (golden  uncial,  rustic  capitals, 
and  cui*sive  Gothic,  with  splendid  Roman  initials), 
the  evangeliaries  of  Lothaire  and  Louis  le  IMbon* 
naire,  are  all  magnificently  illustrated  by  Count 
Bastard,  vol.  iL,  with  that  of  Hautvillers.  He 
■Iso  gives  pictures  from  two  magnificent  bibles, 
written  for  Louis  le  Debonnaire  and  Charles  the 
i5old ;  and  one  presented  to  the  latter  monarch 
by  Count  Vivien,  abbat  commendatory  of  Tours, 
which  shews  great  progress  ia  miniature  paint- 
ing, and  attains  something  like  a  climax  of  splen- 
dour in  ornamental  caligraphy.  The  ceremony 
of  its  presentation  to  Charles  the  Bald  is  illus- 
trated on  its  title-page  with  considerable  skilU 
and  perhaps  with  some  attempts  at  portraiture. 
Its  writing  is  a  perfect  example  of  what  is  called 
the  Caroline  uncial  and  demiunciaL 

Gueranger  goes  back  to  the  7th  century  for 
the  first  employment  of  artistic  design  by  the 
liturgical  caligraphers  of  the  Western  church. 
They  began  naturally  with  their  initial  letters, 
making  the  illustration  a  part  of  the  page  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  and  keeping  their  art  in 
equal  alliance  with  their  caligraphy.  In  the 
Eastern  church  the  Rabula  MS.  shews  how  much 
could  be  done  even  in  the  6th  century,  but  its 
miniatures  are  inserted  in  rectangular  spaces, 
and  inde|>endent  of  the  writing.  (See  Professor 
Westwood's  PaUuographia  Sacra,  Introduction; 
also  Cbucifix  and  Miniature.) 

The  canons  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  were  very 
early  added  to  the  sacred  text :  they  are  found 
in  the  MS.  of  Rabula,  in  the  6th  century,  accom- 
panied with  a  free  and  luxuriant  ornament:  and 

«  The  names  of  theee  colours  are  wmewhat  vsgne  and 
stttst  neoMsariljr  oonvegr  rather  dlflbrmt  Ideas  to  differ- 
ent peraons.  The  greater  number  of  purple  MSS.  sre  st 
present  of  what  aroald  Iw  called  a  pooe  colour,  nostlj  dark 
and  rich,  but  occasioiMUty  lightened  by  time,  or  deadened 
almost  into  Uack. 


in  the  western  world  the  evangel iary  of  LlSlai, 
of  the  same  period,  possesses  them.  The  idea  uf 
architectural  decoration  of  pages  struck  the  cali- 
graphers at  once,  as  was  natural.  To  consider  s 
row  of  parallel  columns  as  an  arcade,  separated  by 
pillars,  and  to  lavish  wreath-,  scroll-,  and  tiower- 
work,  or  even  birds,  on  their  traceries,  wss  an 
obvious  and  pleasing  system  of  decoration.  The 
Colbert  erangeliary  (Bastard,  i.),  7th  oentary.  has 
its  columns  drawn  firmly  and  b^utifully  with  Ibe 
pen :  and  it  is  most  interesting  to  the  artist,  in 
an  age  of  mechanical  copying,  to  observe  the 
extraordinary  pdwer  and  freedom  of  mannsl 
execution  in  many  of  these  MSS.,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  present  writer,  fully  raise  the 
ancient  caligraphy  to  the  level  of  a  fine  srt. 
The  0  of  Giotto  was  doubtless  a  fair  test  of  his 
great  executive  power ;  but  it  is  excelled  in 
difficulty  nnd  interest  by  the  pen-drawn  birds 
and  grotesques  of  the  MSS.  See  Grotisque, 
1. 751  f ;  Lion,  II.  999,  for  instances  of  troepeo- 
drawing.  It  is  singular  that  the  last  relics  of 
the  vanished  art  should  be  the  swans  or  birds 
of  the  modem  writing-master's  fiourish. 

The  8th  and  9th  century  MSS.  are  richest  in 
their  decoration  of  the  canons,  and  those  of 
St.  Martin  des  Champs,  St.  Medard,  of  the 
Church  of  Mans,  of  Hautvillers,  and  that  written 
for  Lothaire,  are  models  of  gorgeous  grotesque. 
Sometimes  there  are  twenty  or  twenty-five  pages 
of  them,  worked  out  with  inexhaostible  varia- 
tions and  fiinciea.  Gold  and  silver  are  lavished 
everywhere ;  the  horixontal  lines  end  in  nonde* 
script  heads,  the  leaf-work  is  rich  but  cbsste, 
and  wreaths  about  the  pillars  like  "  the  gadding 
vine;"  and  a  first  faint  sign  of  naturalistic  imi- 
tation appears  in  the  very  skilful  use  of  gold  to 
imitate  the  wavy  cloudings  and  changing  linec 
of  polished  marble  pillars.  Animals  and  small 
figures  present  themselves  apparently  just  where 
they  like,  though  always  in  places  well  adapted 
to  balance  of  pattern  and  oislered  arrangement. 
They  are  in  some  cases  emblematic,  as  theevim- 
gelical  symbols  present  themselves  constantly, 
and  there  are  endless  nonde8cri)>ts.  A  list  is 
appended,  taken  from  the  above-mentioned  HSS^ 
which  differ  from  the  wild  grotesques  of  the 
Gellone  sacramentary  of  7th  century,  by  being 
often  drawn  with  careful  attention  to  natural 
character.' 

A  decided  falling  off  in  colour-power,  with 
some  carelessness  of  drawing,  will  be  observed  in 
the  Hautvillera  MS. :  the  bibles  of  Charles  the 
Bald  are  either  Franco-Saxon  or  Gallo-Prench, 
showing  the  serpentine  spirals  and  endless  inter- 
lacings  of  the  Northern-Gothic  work.  Count 
Vivien's  MS.  shews  equal  splendour  and  higher 
aim  in  the  artist :  the  great  zodiac  illumination 
is  given  by  Count  Bastard  (vol.  ii.). 

In  the  Visigothic  work  of  the  Sacramentary 
of  Gellone,  8th  century,  there  ia  a  crucifixion, 


9  List  of  aninialB  rqjiPBsentcd  in  9Ui  omtoiy  MSS.  of 
the  Westera  church  j^- 


Anielope. 

Centaur. 

Cock  Slid  hen. 

Crane. 

Dove  (white). 

Eagle. 

Klephant 

Hound  (and  compounded 

as  griflBn). 
Lloo  (atid  oompoonded). 


Peaoodc. 
Pheasant. 

Bhiodceras     (bnll-Uke> 
markii^  the  id<«  of 
the*'0n!coni'' 
(IfS.  LoUudn). 

Swan. 

Stag  and  hind. 

Sturk. 

6tockdof«. 
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with  angeU;  nrach  Uood  is  used,  and  the  dtaw- 
iD{  U  rerj  rude.  There  is  a  miniature  of  the 
frucifix  in  the  canon  of  the  mase,  the  croea 
forroiDij  the  T  in  the  words  *<Te  igitnr."  In 
the  same  MS.  the  Mass  of  the  Invention  of  the 
Cross  has  in  its  initial  letter  the  figure  of  a  man 
sqQsriog  a  tree-trunk,  as  if  to  form  the  upright 
ftem.  The  *'Leofric"  sacramentary,  in  the 
Boileian,  9th  century,  has  highly-ornamented 
initials  in  the  canon  of  the  maM,  bnt  is  without 
fibres.  Our  Lord  sfta  in  the  initial  of  the  word 
QuoHtOfA,  at  the  beginning  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel, 
hi  the  MS.  of  St.  M^dard.  The  grand  whole- 
pa^e  St.  Matthew  of  the  Charlemagne  evan-^ 
^liarr,  with  its  mystic  fountain  and  symbolic 
bttiidiDgof  the  Church,  is  an  interesting  example 
of  the  decoration  of  manuscripts.  As  Qu^ranger 
mnarks,  the  ideas  of  the  heavenly  city  or  palace, 
lad  possibly  the  pillars  and  polished  comers  of  the 
H«br«w  Temple,  may  have  been  in  the  minds  of 
the  artists  (Ps.  czHt!,  12).  We  cannot  agree  wKh 
hiiD  (fiut.  Lit,  p.  366)  as  to  their  admirable 
knowledge  of  perspective;  bat  ingenuity  of 
iorention,  splendour  of  material,  harmony  of 
colour,  and  minute  accuracy  of  hand,  can  go 
no  further  than  in  most  of  their  works.  In* 
formation  about  Byzantine  architecture  is  cer- 
tsJnlr  to  be  gathered  from  the  illustrations 
of  the  Henologium  or  Calendar  of  the  emperor 
Buil  the  Younger,  and  other  works;  as,  for 
instance,  Charlemagne's  evangeliary.  They  re- 
aiiad  the  student  of  the  architectural  back* 
^uads  of  Oiunto  of  Pisa,  in  the  lower  church 
of  Assisi  and  elsewhere. 

The  ease  with  which  cheap  copies  of  the  holy 
scriptures  and  other  books  are  to  be  obtained  in 
oar  own  day,  may  prevent  us  from  understand* 
is;  the  real  and  practical  value  of  th^  sacred 
Mi>$.  of  the  earlier  ages,  and  still  more  from 
nn<i«ntanding  the  single-hearted  devotion,  and 
iitppr  fclf-concentration,  with  which  the  copyists 
s<vfn  to  have  carried  on  their  labours.  It  is 
prt'bable  that  in  most  cases-  the  best  educated 
Books,  or  men  of  more  natural  refinement  than 
vth«n,  must  hare  been  employed  in  the  scrip- 
tAru  of  the  great  houses;  at  least  in  every 
DoQMtery  which  professed  the  life  of  labour  and 
prayer  with  sincerity,  some  sensible  division  of 
Isboar,  according  to  various  capAcities,  must 
htT«  taken  place,  and  the  fine  hands  of  the 
allgnphist  or  painter  would  hardly  be  set  to 
h««  wood  or  draw  water,  unless  for  temporary 
^ptine. 

It  is  singular  that  Martene,  who  records  forms 
of  benediction  in  use  for  all  other  objecta,  from 
cnperon  and  empresses  down  to  pilgrhns'  staves 
uKi  scrips,  says  nothing  in  his  chapter  '*£>e 
Bencdictionibns,''  of  forms  for  dedication  of 
nend  books,  though  he  gives  the  full  order  for 
biasing  a  writtngKlesk  (scrinium)  or  book-case 
(capsa),  {Bt  AMt¥pM  KcdewM  Mit&MS,  lib.  iii.  cap. 
1).  This  is  quoted  from  an  English  pontifical  MS., 
>n«l  agcoood  from  a  MS.  of  St.  Victor,  said  to  have 
hsen  60O  years  old,  in  his  own  time.  The  first, 
however,  leems  to  apply  to  an  area  or  credence, 
v^  neither  are  within  the  limits  of  our  period. 

A  spedmea  of  malediction  on  any  person  guilty 
of  stealing  a  13th-century  MS.  is  not  to  be 
wkittcd  (Colbert,  if AAoMd^M  ^at•ona/e).  **This 
Mcred  gospel  has  been  copied  by  the  hand  of 
O«orfe,  priest  of  Rhodes,  by  the  ezertiona  and 
Bue  of  Athanaslns,  cloistered  monk  and  by  the 


labour  of  Christonymus  Chartinos,  for  their 
souls'  health.  If  any  man  dares  to  cany  it  otf, 
either  secretly  or  publicly,  let  him  incur  the 
malediction  of  the  twelve  apostles  and  let  hiin 
also  receive  the  heavier  curse  of  all  monks. 
Amen."  The  firat  day  of  the  month  of  Septem* 
her.  year  6743,  of  Jesus  Christ  1215." 

The  missal  of  St.  Maur  des  Koes^  speaks  to 
the  same  purpose.  ''This  book  belongs  to  St. 
Mary  and  St.  Pet«r,  of  the  monastery  of  the 
Trenches.  He  who  shall  have  stolen  or  sold  it, 
or  in  any  manner  withdrawn  it  from  this  place ; 
or  he  who  shall  have  been  its  buyer,  may  he  be 
for  ever  in  the  company  of  Jndas,  Pilate,  and 
Caiaphaa.  Amen,  amen.  Fiat,  fiat.  Brother 
Robert  Ovafenait  (of  Wales?),  being  yet  young 
and  a  Levite,  hath  devoutly  written  it  for  his 
sours  health,  in  the  time  of  Louis  (le  Gros), 
king  of  the  French,  and  of  Ascelin,  abbat  of  this 
place.  Richard,  prior  and  monk,  caused  this 
book  to  be  copied,  in  order  to  deserve  the 
heavenly  and  blessed  country.  Thou,  0  priest, 
who  mittisterest  beiVire  the  Lord,  be  mindful  of 
him.     Pater  noster." 

The  bindings  and  outer  cases  (eapsae)  of  the 
more  important  liturgical  books  are  in  them- 
selves a  subject  of  no  small  interest.  That  of 
the  Eusebian  evangeliary  of  Vercelli  is  thns 
described  by  Mabillon  (fter  Ital,  p.  9,  April 
1685).  ^  Oodicis  operculum  ez  argento,  a  Beren* 
gario  imperatore  ab  annis  fere  octiagentis  in* 
stanratum,  ex  una  parte  Salvatoris  etiSgiem, 
ez  alio  sanctum  Eusebium  exhibet;  ad  cujni 
caput  hi  versus  adscripti  leguntur : 

Praesnl  hie  Eusebfns  scripsit,  solvitque  vetustas ; 
Boc  Berengsrius  sed  reparavlt  idem. 

In  infima  vero  parte  ad  pedes  Eusebli 

Aigentan  [o  1}  postquam  Ailvo  deoompsU  ei  auro, 
Ecdesiae  Praesnl  obtnlit  ipse  snae." 

He  also  mentions  (p.  213,  Jan.  1686)  the  ivory 
covers  of  St.  Gregory's  purple  antiphonary,  at 
Monza,  one  of  which  has  a  medallion  of  D^vid, 
the  other  of  the  donor.  The  great  MS.  of  Theo- 
dolinda  (supra)  has  a  golden  cover,  with  the  cross 
on  each  side.  These  ancient  relics  may  be 
classed  according  to  their  material  and  orna- 
ments, whether  of  carved  ivory,  of  chased  metal, 
or  of  metal  with  jewelled  ornaments.  A  special 
interest  attaches  to  the  ivory  covers,  not  only 
from  their  intrinsic  value,  bnt  from  the  use  of 
ancient  consular  diptychs  [DiprrCH].  There  is 
no  doubt  that  many  of  these  ancient  ivories 
have  been  employed  by  later  ages  in  the  bindings 
of  liturgical  books,  sometimes  with  slight 
changes  and  adaptations,  as  in  the  antiphonary 
of  Monza.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  typical  ez- 
ample  of  a  consular  diptych,  converted  to 
eccle&iastical  use.  Two  ivory  panels  or  plagues 
bear  each  its  figure,  perfectly  recognisable  as  a 
consul  of  the  5th  century,  by  the  dress  and  the 
mappa  of  the  games.  But  one  of  them  has  been 
converted  into  St.  Gregory  the  Gr<)at,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  tonsure,  and  the  addition  of  a  cross  to 
his  staff  of  office.^  The  other  has  had  his  wind 
lengthened  and  curved  into  a  shepherd's  staff, 
and  passes  for  David.     The  consular  ivory  of 


«  Thin  Proftaeor  Westwood  denies^  Earfy  ChrUtian 
Smlpfiifvt,  p.  84 
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FUtius  Taurui  ClementiniUy  now  at  Naremberg, 
had  an  ecdesiiutical  diptych-list  engrar^n  on 
th«  iroTj  itaelf,  and  the  Diptychon  LeodienM, 
in  memory  of  the  oonftttl  Fiartiu  Astyrius,  forms 
one  of  the  sides  of  an  evangel iary  in  St.  Martin's, 
of  Li^ge,  and  is  also  engraved  on  the  inside.  (See 
Donati,  De  Dittici  degli  Anticiti  proftmi  e  docri, 
Lucca,  1753-4 ;  Gori,  TAetaurut  vetenim  Dipty' 
chum,  Flor.  1751,  fol.;  and  Maskell,  Jvoriet, 
1876.) 

There  is  a  passage  in  Cassiodoms  in  which  he 
speaks  of  having  designed  and  published,  or  set 
forth  in  a  collected  volume,  a  number  of  examples 
of  carvings,  or  designs  of  some  kind,  for  the 
external  bindings  of  sacred  books.  **We  have 
moreover  designed  skilful  artifices  in  the  cover- 
ings of  our  MSS.;  so  that  there  might  be  a 
covering  of  outer  ornament  over  the  beauty  of 
the  sacred  text,  herein  perhaps  in  some  sort 
imitating  that  example  of  the  Lord's  figuring, 
Who  clothed  in  marriage  garments  those  whom 
He  thought  worthy  of  invitation  to  His  supper. 
Among  which  we  have  set  forth  many  examples 
of  designs  (facturarum)  represented  in  one 
volume,  that  any  studious  person  may  choose  for 
himself  any  form  of  covering  he  shall  prefei.'* 
(£h  Institulione  dMn.  Scriptut-arum,  cap.  xxx.) 
These  would  probably  be  executed  in  ivory  for 
the  most  part.  The  ivory  of  Murano  (described 
by  CosLadoni  in  the  collection  of  Calogera,  torn. 
XX.)  is  of  the  greatest  interest,  as  it  is  covered 
with  ri'liefs  of  the  ancient  cubicula  of  the  cata- 
combs and  of  the  earlier  sarcophagi,  and  it  may 
be  considered  earlier  than  the  8th  century.  The 
nail-holes  intended  to  fix  the  ivory  panel  on  the 
cover  of  the  book  to  which  it  belonged  still 
remain,  as  is  the  case  with  many  ivories,  which 
have  been  used  for  reliquaries  and  shrines,  as 
m  the  case  of  the  diptychs  of  Sj'mmachus  and 
Nicomachus  (Gori,  Awiwrtts,  tom.  i.  p.  207). 
For  9th-century  ivories  as  bindings  of  church 
books,  those  of  the  evangeliary  of  Lorch  in  the 
Vatican,  and  of  the  sacramentary  of  Droyon 
and  evangeliary,  No.  99  of  the  Biblioth^ue 
Nationale,  may  be  referred  to.  The  collection, 
or  catalogue,  of  Professor  West  wood,  is  the  best 
reference  in  this  country  for  all  the  more  ancient 
documents  on  ivory. 

The  Gothic  evangeliary  of  Ulfilas  is  called 
Codex  Argenteus,  on  account  of  its  rich  binding 
of  that  metal ;  and  the  evangeliarief  of  St. 
M^ard  and  St.  Emmeran  possess  covers  of 
enamel  and  gold  respectively,  the  latter  with 
embossed  portraits.  Plates  of  vermilion-enamel 
occur  in  the  Eusebian  gospels,  and  one  of  the 
covers  of  the  Lorch  evangeliary  is  of  this  mate- 
rial. This  use  of  different  metals  was  practised 
by  Victor  III.,  while  at  Monte  Casino,  under  the 
name  of  Didier ;  who  ornamented  an  epistolary 
for  his  abbey,  with  gold  plate  on  one  side  and 
silver  on  the  other;  this  binding  was  called 
dimidius  (D'Achery,  SpicUegiuaiy  tom.  iii.  p.  402). 
Precious  stones,  and  even  relics,  have  been  en- 
closed in  these  bindings,  as  by  Didier  of  Monte 
Cassino,  in  the  MS.  of  St.  Emmerand,  in  the 
splendid  ones  of  the  Sainte-Chapelle,'  and  in 


r  On  the  gold  btndinss  of  the  Ssintc-ChapeUe  evan- 

feliaries: — 

No.  Emeralds.  Pearli.  Sapphires.   Rubiee. 
1.         30  140  S«  34       (lOtfacsnt) 

a.         26  iO  12  10       Onyx  2. 


many  instances,  and  with  great  magnificence,  in 
the  Eastern  church/ 

The  subjects  represented  in  ivory  or  metal  on 
covers  of  sacred  books  are  of  course,  in  most 
cases,  simple  in  choice  and  in  execution  during 
our  period.  Gu^rauger  mentions  in  particular 
the  grand  ivory  cover  of  the  Lorch  evangeliary 
in  the  Vatican,  which  bears  some  resemblanre 
in  its  carving  to  the  work  of  the  later  sarco- 
phagi, and  which  he  vindicates  on  Gori*s  autho- 
rity (  Tk$9,  wt.  Diptych,  tom.  iii.  tab.  iv.)  from 
the  imputation  of  being  a  pagan  ivory,  altered 
and  adapted  to  Christian  use.*  Gur  Lord  is 
represented  as  holding  the  Gospel  and  treading 
down  the  Lion  and  the  Dragon,  attended  by  two 
angels  bearing  sceptres  and  rolls ;  above  are  two 
flying  angels  with  a  clipeate  cross,  and  below, 
two  subjects  of  the  Magi  before  Herod,  and  also 
making  their  offerings  to  the  Holy  Clbild  and 
His  Mother. 

On  the  great  MS.  99  of  the  Biblioth^ne  Ka- 
tionale,  are  f^zarus,  the  Samaritan  woman,  and 
the  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  treated  much  as  in 
the  sarcophagi.  See  Tritor  de  Aumitmatviw, 
Bas-reliefs  et  OmemerUSf  X.  Serie,  II.  Classe, 
2  partie,  pi.  ix.  x.  xi.  The  sacramentary  of 
Drogon  has  liturgical  rites  chased  or  embossed 
on  its  cover  in  eighteen  compartments. 

The  embossed  figure  of  our  Lord  on  the  Ver- 
colli  Gospels  is  probably  one  of  the  earliest  in  such 
a  place,  and  dates  from  about  888.  Kepr«i»entA- 
tions  of  the  crucifixion  also  begin  in  that  age. 

The  folio  work  of  Prof.  Westwood,  published 
1869,  contains  an  appendix  note  on  the  mag- 
nificent book-oovei*s,  **auro  argento  gemmis- 
que  omata,  which  are  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  fine  early  copies  of  the 
Gospels.  They  have,  for  the  most  part,  long 
ago  disappeared ;  but  there  still  exist  a 
number  of  metal  cases  which  have  served  to 
hold  some  of  the  smaller  Irish  MSS.,  which 
generally  exhibit  restorations  at  various  periods." 
They  are  also  generally  ornamented  with  crystals 
or  other  gems,  and  are  known  under  the  name 
of  cnmhdachs.  See  art  icle  on  the  Book  of  Armagh, 
p.  80 ;  on  the  PscUter  of  S.  Columba,  p.  82 ;  the 
Book  of  Diuma,  pp.  83,  84;  and  the  Gospels  of 
S,  MuUmg,  p.  93.  Plate  51,  fig.  9,  represents  a 
party  of  ecclesiastics  from  the  cumhdach  of  the 
Stow  missal,  p.  88.  The  front  of  that  of  St. 
Molaise  or  Molasch  is  at  fig.  6,  pi.  53.  "  It  is 
5|  inches  by  4}  inches,  and  3^  inches  deep ;  of 
bronze,  bound  with  silver,  overlaid  with  open- 
work, riveted,  on  white  metal,  silvered  ...  a 
cruciform  or  wheel-cross  design,  with  the  em- 
blems of  the  Pour  Evangelists  at  the  angles,  bar- 
barously designed.  Portions  of  gold  filigree  and 
interlaced  ornaments,  with  some  jewels,  occupy 
some  of  the  remaining  compartments  of  the  open- 
work, one  ruby  still  remaining  in  its  setting." 

The  capsae  or  cases  in  which  the  books  thus 
gorgeously  ornamented  were  deposited  for  safety 
were  generally  made  of,  or  adorned  with,  plates 

■  Even  (n  Oonntantinople.  The  Russian  service  books 
have  been  pronounced  the  most  splendid  in  the  world 
(La  Nenvllle,  Relation  ds  MoseoHe,  k  Paris,  IMS,  p.  in, 
quoted  by  Qa^ranger). 

t  It  appears  to  be  8th  or  9th  eentory  by  the  nimbi,  the 
(msgo  cUpeata*  and  its  overloaded  ornament;  Ucaonol 
be  supposed  to  be  of  anything  like  primitive  or  dsssicsl 
antiquity. 
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of  gold,  silrer,  &c.  Thej  are  meDtioned  r«- 
[<e«ie<ilj  in  mediaeTal  docaments  beyond  our 
|)«ri«d ;  but  Gregory  of  Tours  snys  that  Childe- 
Wrt  obtaijied,  in  the  plunder  won  from  AmaiariCf 
aboat  twenty  of  these  case*  for  erangeliaries,  all 
corered  with  pore  gold  and  precious  stones* 
{HifL  f rancor,  cap.  Iziii.  p.  114;  Migne,  71, 
2^}).  St.  Wilfrid  of  York's  evangeliary  had  a 
case  of  this  kind  {Acta  SS,  O.S.B.  :kiec  IV, 
part  ij.  *  Vita  S.  Wilfredi '). 

The  stndy  of  this  subject  must  necessarily 
lead,  as  has  been  said,  to  a  full  understanding  of 
the  rererenoe  paid  to  the  text  of  the^yospels,  in 
particular,  during  the  dark  ages,  and  at  a  period 
when  tbnt  text,  like  the  oral  prophecies  of  the 
Lord  in  Samuel's  early  days,  was  rare  and  pre- 
cious in  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  its  keepers. 
T*t,  in  looking  at  the  few  and  splendid  relics  of 
the  magnificence  of  Byxantine  or  Carolingian 
ritosl,  it  is  impoasible  to  help  thinking  of  the 
rut  mass  of  perished  MSS.  of  far  earlier  days, 
written  on  humbler  materials  and  for  humbler 
hands ;  and  on  the  important  question,  how  far 
th«  skill,  enterprise,  and  numbers  of  the  regular 
book-transcribing  and  selling  trades  of  Bome  and 
the  larger  cities  of  the  empire  may  hare  multi- 
plied cheap  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the 
first  three  centuries.  This  is  for  other  hands ; 
aa  article  on  the  learning  of  the  early  Church 
bj  the  Rev.  Prof.  Milligan  (Cm/.  Jiev.  toI.  x. 
April  1869)  is  well  worthy  of  reference  as  bearing 
m  the  Bobject ;  but  the  important  and  strictly 
correct  remark  of  the  Oommendatore  de  Rossi, 
that  the  early  cycle  of  Christian  ornament  in 
the  Catacombs  is  merely  a  ciein  6t6/tco,  or  scrip- 
tural repertory  of  Christian  symbolism  and  his- 
torr,  bears  also  on  this  observation.  It  is 
iippoasible  not  to  see  that  in  the  earliest  cen- 
tiries  the  Holy  Sciiptui'es  were  held  to  be  the 
eidnsire  repertory  of  subjects  for  Christian  art, 
aad  that  the  true  and  exclusive  use  of  Christian 
p<>pQlar  art  was  general  instruction  in  Scripture. 

It  seems  possible  that  evangeliaries  or  forms 
o^ncramental  ministration  may  have  been  mul- 
tiplied on  papyrus,  like  other  books,  in  large 
DQmbers  by  means  of  dictation — ^poesibly  to  edu- 
cated slaves  or  freedmen.  If  so,  they  hare 
perished  with  other  books  in  the  wrecks  of 
aocient  dvilisatiou. 

The  following  inscription  from  the  first  folio 
of  the  Gospels  of  Treves  msy  be  taken  (as  pre- 
fixed to  the  facsimiles  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Irish 
niaiatnm)  to  represent  the  commendatory  in- 
scriptions of  the  Greek  MSS. 

*'Scriptori  vita  aetoma;  Legenti  pax  per- 
J*tva;  Videnti  felicitas  percnnis;  Habenti  pos- 
tcMio  ca  salute.  Amen  Do  gracias:  Ora  pro 
n» :  D's  tecum.-  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

LITURGICAL  LANGUAGK  It  would 
KeiD  natQfal  that  prayer  and  praise  in  the  oon- 
^re^tiott  should  be  made  in  the  vernacular 
t'mgne  of  the  people ;  and  in  the  early  days  of 
''bristiaaity  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
*^   St  Paul's  depreciation  of  "speaking  with 


*  The  aame  aathor  tdls  a  stfy  of  a  goldsmith  who 
fraAiol'iilly  oara>4iied  with  the  saint's  moweDger  to  sub* 
*itst^  sarer  Ibr  gold  In  the  bfnding  nf  an  evangeliary. 
B«h  were  svalloved  «p  bj  the  earth,  •vlventes  et 
votifcraaiflk"   (X»s  ffloria  Cm^m.  cap.  IzUi.  p.  941.) 


tongues,"  in  comparison  with  "  prophesying " 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  1~I7),  has  not  indeed  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  question  of  liturgical  language,  for 
the  **  tongues  "  of  which  he  speaks  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  foreign  langunges,  but  utterances 
which  only  jiersons  specially  gifted  could  inter- 
pret ;  but  his  reasoning  on  the  necessity  of  so 
giving  thanks  and  so  speaking  that  the  congre- 
gation may  be  edified,  and  may  not  merely  hear 
sounds  which  convey  no  definite  impreMion,  ap* 
plies  in  full  force  to  services  celebrated  in  lan« 
guages  "  not  nnderstanded  of  the  people.**  Even 
Gueranger  {Irutit,  Lit.  ill.  86,  88 ;  compare  Bona, 
df  Keb.  Lit.  i.  5),  eagerly  as  he  defends  the  mo- 
dern Roman  usage,  **  has  no  difiiculty  in  conceding 
that  originally  the  church  must  have  employel 

the  vulgar  tongue  at  the  altar As  for 

the  apostles  themselves,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  celebrated  the  liturgy  in  the  language  of 
the  people  whom  they  instructed."  In  truth,  we 
may  safely  conclude,  on  the  testimony  of  Origen 
(c  Ceimm,  viii.  c.  37,  p.  402,  Spencer),  that  in 
the  third  century  ^*  each  man  prayed  to  God  in  his 
own  common  speech  {nark  r^y  iavrov  StdAeic- 
Tov),  and  sang  hymns  to  Him  as  he  could." 

Over  a  large  portion  of  the  £ast  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Greek — in  which  were  written 
the  great  liturgies  which  bear  the  names  of  St. 
James,  St.  Basil,  St.  Chrysostom,  and  St.  Mark-^ 
was  the  language  of  public  devotion ;  for,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  Greek  was 
the  official  language  of  the  £astern  empire,  and 
Constantinople  the  seat  of  a  patriarchate.  Nume- 
rous liturgies  are  also  found  in  Syriac,  whether 
translations  of  Greek  originals  or  of  independent 
origin.  The  Armenian,  the  Ethiopic,  nnd  the 
native  Egyptian  churches  had  also  vernacular 
services.  Of  the  early  use  of  the  latter  we  have 
an  instance  in  the  circumstance  which  Athana- 
sins  ( Vtta  AntonO,  c.  2,  p.  633)  relates  of  St. 
Anthony,  that  he  was  induced  to  sell  all  that  he 
had  by  hearing  the  parable  of  the  rich  young 
man  read  in  church.  As  we  are  expressly  told 
that  the  saint  knew  none  but  his  native  lan- 
guage, this  iectiim  must  have  been  in  Coptic. 
Where  a  vernacular  version,  from  whatever 
cause,  was  not  used  in  the  services,  an  tnter- 
preter  explained  what  whs  read.  Thus  Proco- 
pius  held  three  offices  in  the  church  at  Scytho- 
polls;  first,  that  of  reading;  second,  that  of 
interpreting  Syriao  (in  Syri  interpretatione 
sermonis) ;  third,  that  of  exorcist. 

It  is  probable  that  even  in  the  West  the  first 
missionaries  of  Christianity  spoke  mainly  Greek, 
the  **  lingua  franca "  of  the  educated  class 
throughout  Europe,  and  of  the  scattered  commu- 
nities of  Jews  and  Jewish  proselytes  in  Gentile 
cities.  The  church  in  Rome  to  which  St.  Paul 
wrote  was  a  Greek-speaking  community,  and  so 
it  continued  to  be  for  several  generations.  Poly- 
carp  came  to  Rome  to  confer  with  Anicetus  on 
the  observance  of  Easter  in  the  year  170.  Ense- 
bius  tells  us  {If.  E.  v.  24)  that  on  this  occasion  the 
pope — himself  almost  certainly  a  Greek — ceded 
to  the  stranger  the  privilege  of  consecrating  the 
eucbarist.  It  b  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
that  Polycarp  celebrated  in  any  other  langnage 
than  Greek.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century  Hippolvtus  wrote  in  Greek,  and  evi- 
dently contempfated  the  church  in  Rome  as  a 
Greek-speaking  society.  The  inscriptions  on  the 
tombs  of  popes  Fabian  (a.d.  251),  Lucius  (a.ix 
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252),  and  EntycfaiMias  (▲.D.  275)  it  in  Greek  ; 
a  fact  which,  as  De  Roui  {Boma  S(*tU  Christ  i. 
p.  126)  points  out,  eridences  the  official  une  of 
the  Greek  tongue  hj  the  Roman  charch  in  its 
solemn  acte.  And  at  an  eren  later  date,  pope 
SylTester  (1335)  wrote  agninst  the  Jews  in  the 
Greek  tongue ;  unless  indeed  the  treatise  which 
we  possess  is  a  Greek  translation  of  a  Latin  ori- 
ginal. From  this  time  all  trace  of  Greek  as  the 
language  of  the  church  of  Rome  ranishes;  it 
probablf  migrated  to  Bfiantinm  with  the  em- 
peror and  the  court.  Pope  Leo  (440-461)  seems 
to  hare  been  ignorant  of  Greek ;  he  was  cer- 
tainly unable  to  write  it,  for  he  speaks  of  the 
necessity  of  having  an  accurate  Greek  translation 
made  of  his  letter  to  Flarian  (EpM,  131  ad 
Jittian,);  and  the  words  of  Proterius  (Leon. 
£fji-L  133X  apo1<^sing  for  the  omission  of  a 
Latin  translation  of  his  letter,  the  responsibility 
of  which  (as  it  seems)  he  wished  to  leare  to 
the  pope,  seem  to  imply  that  he  could  not  read  it 
in  Greek.  Surrirab  of  th«  days  when  Greek  was 
the  liturgical  language  of  the  church  of  Rome  are 
found  in  the  Kyne  Ekiaon  so  frequent  in  her 
services ;  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  Triaagion — 
Agios  o  TActM,  agua  itohffro*,  ogiot  athanatoSf  elei- 
•on  imoB — ^in  the  Holy  Week ;  in  the  recitation 
of  the  Creed  in  Greek  on  behalf  of  a  child  to  be 
baptized  [Cbbed,  I.  492];  in  the  reading  of 
certain  lections  in  Greek  as  well  aa  in  Latin 
[Instruction,  I.  862];  and  in  the  singing  of 
the  aneeUc  hymn  in  Greek  in  the  Christmas 
mass  (Martene,  /.it.  Ant,  1.  iii.  2,  §6). 

In  the  half-Greek  districU  of  Southern  Italy, 
Greek  rites  naturally  lingered  long;  but  the 
Greek  element  received  a  large  accession  when 
Leo  the  Isaurian,  in  the  eighth  century,  placed  a 
considerable  part  of  Southern  Italy  under  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarchs  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  not  only  founded  new  sees,  but 
made  vigorous  efforts  to  introduce  Greek  rites. 
And  these  efforts  of  the  pope's  adversaries  were 
seconded  by  the  pope's  adherents;  for  many 
Basilian  monks  who,  like  the  pope,  defended 
images,  took  refuge  in  the  same  region,  where 
they  naturally  maintained  their  own  services  in 
their  monasteries,  which  were  numerous  (P.  P. 
Rodota,  DtW  Origitie,  Progreao,  e  atato  preaente 
del  Hito  Greco  iM  IkUia  oaatrvato  dai  Gred  Mcnad 
Baailiani  e  Ahaneae^  Roma,  1758).  There  is  a 
strong  indication  of  the  mixture  of  the  two 
lauguaees  in  the  following  drcnmstance.  The 
author  of  the  life  of  Athanasius  of  Naples  (t877), 
commonly  supposed  to  be  Peter  the  Deacon, 
speaks  of  "  laity  and  clergy  not  ceasing  in  com- 
mon prayer  tn  Qraek  md  Latin.**  Even  the 
purely  Western  Benedictine  Order  was  not  insen- 
sible to  the  influence  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  its 
neighbourhood.  Thus  we  read  that  the  monks 
of  Monte  Cassino  on  Easter  Tuesday,  going  from 
their  monastery  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  sang 
mass  with  a  bilingual  chant  (Greek  and  Latin) 
to  the  end  of  the  gospel  {Codex  Caaam,  in  Mar- 
tene, Monack.  Sit.  III.  xrii.  n.  14). 

In  Southern  Gaul  we  And  another  region 
which  had  receired  its  civilisation  mainly  from 
Greece.  There,  says  Dean  Milroao,  **  Latin  had 
not  entirely  dispossessed  the  Greek  even  in  the 
fifth  century;"  and  Jourdain  {^Traductiona 
d'AriatotCf  p.  44)  refers  to  a  MS.  of  Limoges  in 
the  National  Library  at  Paiis  (No.  4458),  which 
gives  the  Oloriii,  Sanctus,  and  Agnua  Dei  in  the 


mass  of  Pentecost,  in  Greek.  Doublet  {Antiq.  di 
S.  Deniay  c.  48,  p.  366)  tells  us  that  on  the  fes- 
tival of  St.  Denis  the  monks  of  the  abbey  of  St. 
Denis,  near  Paris,  chanted  the  whole  mass  m 
Greek,  in  honour  of  the  Greek  apostle  of  France, 
with  Epistle  and  Gospel  in  Latin  as  well  as  io 
Greek. 

The  MS.  Sacramentary,  No.  2390,  of  the  Paris 
National  Library,  which  is  of  the  ninth  centuiy, 
contains  at  the  beginning  the  Glurin  in  ExcHm, 
the  Nicene  Creed,  the  8antt%Uy  and  the  Agnut 
Deif  in  Greek,  but  in  Latin  characters.  In  the  so- 
called  '« AlhelsUne's  Psalter"  (BritUh  Mnseam, 
Galba,  A.  xviii.),  in  a  portion  of  the  MS.  which 
belongs  to  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  centunr, 
we  find  a  short  Litany,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  Sanctua,  in  Greek,  in 
Anglo-Saxon  characters.  And  in  a  P»alter  in 
the  library  of  Corpus  Chritsti  College,  Cambridge, 
called  **  Pope  Gregory's  Psalter,"  is  a  Creed  id 
Greek. 

At    the    time    when   Christianity  was    fir$t 
preached,  Latin  was  rapidly  becoming  the  cc»m- 
mon  tongue  of  a  large  part  of  Western  Eorope ; 
the  conquests  of  Rome,  as  St.  Augustine  remarks 
{Da  Civ,  Dai,  xix.  7X  imposed  the  Latin  language 
on    the   subject    races.     Latin   was   commonlT 
spoken  in  the  Roman  colony  of  Africa,  and  in 
Africa    we   find   the   roost    considerable  Latin 
writers  of  the  early  ages — ^TertuUian  and  Cyprian. 
St.  Augustine  tells  us  of  himself  {Ccnff.  i.  U) 
that  he  learned  Latin  in  the  nursery,  and  con- 
trasts the  perfect  ease  with  which  he  acquired 
this  with   the  difficulty  which   he  afterwards 
experienced  in  learning  Greek.     In  preaching  at 
Hippo  he  assumes  that  his  congregation  all  spoke 
Latin,  while  some  at  least  did  not  understand 
the  native  Punic ;  for,  quoting  a  Punic  proverb, 
he  thinks  it  necessary  to  translate  it  into  Latin : 
^*  quia  Punice  non  omnes  nostis  "  {Serm.  167,  oo 
Eph.  y.   15,  16).    The  earliest  distinct  mention 
of  a  liturgical  form   in   Latin   appears  to   be 
Cyprian's  citation  of  the  Suraum  Chrda  (Pa  Orat. 
Dom.  c  31).     Gaul  from  the  time  of  its  subju- 
gation adopted  the  Roman  customs  and  idiom 
with  remarkable  readiness ;  and  in  later  times 
the  civilised  .Gauls  imposed  their  tongue  on  their 
Prankish  and  Norman  conquerors.     An  inddenl 
related    by  Sulpicius  Severus    {Vita  S.  Mart. 
c  9)  may  serve  to  shew  that  Latin  was  what  we 
may  £air1y  call  the  vernacular  of  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  Gaul  in  the  fourth  century.     Martin  W4S 
taken  by  force  from  his  beloved  monastery  bv  a 
crowd  of  the  neighbouring  villagers  to  be  made 
bishop.     In  the  church  to  which  he  was  taken 
some  one  in  the  crowd,  opening  a  Psalter  at  ran- 
dom, read  aloud  from  the  eighth  psalm  the  verse, 
'*Ex    ore    infantium    et    lactentium    perfecisti 
laudem  propter  inimicos  tuos,  ut  destruas  ini- 
micum  et  defenaorenu"*    There  was  instantly  a 
shout  raised,  for  the  people  looked  upon  the  pas- 
sage as  of  ill  omen  to  Defensor,  a  neighbouring 
bishop  who  had  opposed  Martin's  electicn.     in 
Spain  also,  after  its  subjugation  by  the  Romans, 
the  Latin  language  came  into  common  use.    It 
seems  also  to   hare  been   spoken  in  Dalmatia. 
Jerome  at  least,   who  was  bom  there,  clearly 
regarded  it  as  his  native  language,  and  complains 
that  he  never  heard  of  it  in  its  purity  while  he 

•  The  word  d^enaorem  Is  used  fai  t&e  older  versioB 
for  ihe  uUorem  of  the  pieaeot. 
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wu  iiTiDg  in  the  East  (Epiat,  7  [al.  43]  ad 
Ckrom,  p.  18).  Even  in  Britain  after  the  time 
of  Agricola  the  npper  clauses  adopted  to  some 
extent  the  Roman  language  and  customs  (Tacit. 
Affrie.  c.  21). 

When  Latin  was  so  generally^  difinsed,  it  conld 
not  fail  soon  to  become  the  vehicle  of  public 
worship.  When  public  prayer  was  first  offered 
in  Latin  in  Rome  itself  we  cannot  tell,  but  it  is 
SB  obTious  conjecture  that  when  the  **old  italic" 
renion  of  the  New  Testament  came  into  use  in 
Rome,  prayen  and  thank^giTlngs  were  also  said 
in  the  Latin  tongue.  That  at  an  early  date 
Lttin  became  the  liturgical  language  of  (at  least) 
mack  the  greater  pttrt  of  Italy,  of  Gaul,  and  of 
Spain,  admits  of  no  doubt  whatever.  The 
"clerks"  and  officials  everywhere  spoke  Latin 
throughout  the  Western  empire.  And  even  when 
Christianity  was  introduced  int«  regions  where 
little  or  no  Latin  was  spoken,  as  Britain  and  Ire- 
isnd,  there  is  no  evidence  of  vernacular  services; 
the  early  evangelists  of  Britain,  St  Patrick  and 
his  followers  in  Ireland,  the  Roman  missionaries 
to  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  alike  seem  to  have  re- 
t&hwd  the  Roman  language  in  the  offices  which 
th«T  introduced.  Probably  it  would  have  seemed 
a  kind  of  profanation  to  translate  sacred 
phrases  into  the  ^  gibberish  "  of  barbarian  tribes. 
Indeed  it  came  to  be  maintained  that  a  certain 
ttcredacss  attaches  to  the  three  languages,  Greekf 
Latin,  and  Hebrew,  of  the  inscription  on  the 
Lord's  cross  (Hilary  of  Poitiers,  Prol.  in  lib.  Pss. 
c  15;  HoDorius  of  Autun,  Genana  Awmne^  i.  92), 
lad  that  these  tongues  alone — Syriac  being  taken 
to  represent  the  ancient  Hebrew— are  fit  vehicles 
for  the  public  prayers  of  Christians.  Hilary 
forther  elevates  Latin  to  a  dominant  position 
amoBg  the  three  tongues,  as  the  langusge  of 
Borne,  ^  specialiter  evangelica  dnctrina  in  Romani 
Imperii,  sub  quo  Hebraei  et  Graeci  continentur, 
■ede  consistit."  UlBlas  did  indeed  give  the 
Ootha  a  vernacular  version  of  the  Bible,  but 
ereD  here  there  is  no  trace  remaining  of  Gothic 
^oes. 

That  the  Latin  of  the  service-books  waa  often, 
cveo  among  the  so-caIle*l  **  Latin "  races,  a 
tongue  "not  understanded  of  the  people"  seems 
Kareelj  doubtful.  In  Italy,  for  instance,  where 
even  at  this  day  the  peasantry  speak  several 
dialects  neither  mutually  intetlit^ibie  nor  Intel- 
li^ible  to  those  who  only  understand  the  literary 
Italian,  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  language  of 
Uo  and  Gregory  was  everywhere  understood. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  and 
•till  more  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  Provision  was 
BO  doubt  made  for  in-itructing  the  several  raoec 
ia  their  own  tongues  wherein  they  were  born,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  nature  of  the 
several  offices  was  explained  to  the  faithful ;  but 
the  offices  themselves  seem  to  have  been  invari- 
•blr  said  in  Latin.  Whatever  may  be  the  case 
vith  the  Syriac  or  other  Eastern  offices,  in  the 
districts  where  Greek  and  Ijatin  were  the  ecde- 
nastical  languages  the  gulf  between  the  tongue 
of  the  church  and  the  tongue  of  the  people  was 
^vars  widening :  the  dialect  of  the  streets 
aae  to  differ  widely  from  the  unchanging  idiom 
of  the  church,  even  while  it  retained  the  same 
Batne.  In  the  eighth  century  this  divergency 
became  lo  marked  that  it  was  recognised  by 
sathority.  A  council  at  Frankfort  in  the  year 
794  (e.d2,  C0..0C.  Germ.  L  328;  Baluxe,  CayU, 


Beg.  Ft',  i.  270)  expressly  repudiated  the  theory 
of  the  three  sacred  languages,  on  the  ground 
that  God  heareth  prayer  in  every  tongue ;  and 
Charles  the  Great,  insisting  (Capii.  v.  161,  in 
Baluze,  i.  855)  that  all  men  should  learn  the 
Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  makes  provision  for 
the  case  of  thoee  who  know  none  but  their 
mother  tongue :  ^  qui  aliter  non  potuerit  vel  in 
sua  lingua  hoc  discat."  The  same  monarch  far- 
ther directs  I^OapU.  vi.  185;  Bal  i.  954)  that 
every  presbyter  should  teach  men  publicly  in  his 
church,  in  the  tongue  which  his  hearers  under- 
stand, truly  to  believe  the  faith  of  Almighty 
God  in  Unity  and  Trinity,  and  also  those  things 
which  are  to  be  said  to  ail  generally;  as  of 
avoiding  evil  and  doing  good,  and  of  the  judg- 
ment to  come  in  the  Resurrection.  He  who 
cannot  do  this  of  himself  is  to  get  a  proper  form 
of  words  written  out  by  some  more  learned  person, 
which  he  may  read ;  and  he  who  cannot  even  do 
this  must  exhort  the  people  in  the  words,  "  Re- 
pent ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  hoaven  is  at  hand." 
Herard  {C»tpit.  55,  Bal.  i.  1289)  ordered  that  no 
man  should  be  admitted  to  be  a  godfather  who 
did  not  understand  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  his  own  tongue,  and  the  nature  of 
the  covenant  made  with  God.  A  council  at 
Rheims,  a.d.  813  (c.  15),  enjoined  bishops  to 
preach  in  the  dialects  of  their  several  dioceses, 
and  in  the  same  year  a  council  at  Tours  (c  17) 
ordered  bishops  to  translate  their  homilies  into 
the  rustic-Roman  or  the  Teutonic  tongue.  So 
the  council  of  Hayenoe  (c.  2)  in  the  year  847. 
At  a  still  earlier  date  the  council  of  Lestines, 
A.O.  743  (Conoo.  Germ.  i.  51 ;  Swainson,  TUe 
Nicene  and  Apostles*  Creeds,  p.  22)  had  ordered 
the  Renunciations  and  Professions  in  baptism  to 
be  made  in  the  vernacular — ^which  is  given  in 
the  canon— of  the  Teutonic  converts.  These 
instances  shew  that,  while  care  was  taken  to  in- 
struct the  faithful  in  the  cardinal  truths  of 
Christianity,  the  offices  in  general  were  in  the 
ecclesiastical  tongue,  Latin. 

When  the  Slavonic  races  were  converted  in 
the  9th  century,  pope  John  VIII.  (a.d.  880)  not 
only  permitted  but  recommended  that  the  divine 
offices  and  liturgy  should  be  said  in  their  ver- 
nacular. It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  he 
expressly  repudiates  the  theory  of  three  sacred 
languages  and  no  more,  saying  that  Scripture 
calls  upon  all  nations  and  all  peoples  to  praise  the 
Lord,  and  that  the  apostles  spoke  in  all  tongues 
the  wonderful  works  of  God  {Epist.  293,  ad  Sioeti' 
iopuic.  Migne,  126,  p.  906).  Nor  is  it  (he  con- 
tinues) in  any  way  contrary  to  sound  faith  and 
doctrine  to  say  masses  in  the  Slavonic  tongue ; 
or  to  read  the  gospel,  or  lessons  of  the  Old  or 
New  Testament,  well  translated  or  interpreted ; 
or  to  sing  other  hour-offices  in  it;  for  He 
who  made  the  three  chief  tongues  (linguas 
principalesX  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  also 
made  the  others  to  His  honour  and  glory.  The 
pope  however  makes  this  reservation,  that  the 
gosiMl,  to  give  it  the  more  honour,  should 
always  be  read  first  in  Latin,  and  afterwards 
translated  into  Slavonic.  Swentopulk  and  his 
judges  may,  if  they  please,  hear  mass  in  Latin. 
The  Russian  churdi  retains  to  this  day  its  ver- 
nacnlar  services. 

The  following  are  instancei  of  provision  being 
made  for  the  wants  of  a  district  where  several 
languages  were  spoken.     Theodosius  the  archi- 
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mandrite  built  within  the  drcait  of  hu  monat- 
t«ry  four  churches ;  one  for  the  brothers  of  the 
house,  in  which  the  offices  were  said  in  Greeic ; 
one  in  which  thej  were  said  in  the  rernaculnr 
of  the  Beiisae,  a  barbarous  tribe  of  the  neighboar- 
hood ;  one  in  which  thej  were  saiii  in  Armenian ; 
and  a  fourth  in  which  the  brothers  who  were 
vexed  with  devils,  and  those  who  had  charge  of 
thenif  had  their  special  sei-vice.  The  ordinary 
daily  offices  were  taus  said  severally ;  but  when 
the  eucharist  was  celebrated,  the  office  was  said 
in  the  several  churches  and  tongues  to  the  end 
ot  the  go:»pel,  and  then  the  several  congregations 
(except  the  demoniacs)  assembled  in  the  Greelc 
-*— the  projier  monastic— church  for  the  remain* 
ing  portion  of  the  celebration  (Simeon  Metaphr. 
Vita  TfieocL  c  24,  in  Surius,  Jan.  U>  it  i* 
not  quite  clear  whether  the  restriction  of  the 
more  solemn  part  of  the  mysteries  to  one  church 
and  one  tongue  arose  simply  from  a  desire  to 
symbolise  more  emphatically  the  oneness  of  the 
community,  or  from  a  reluctance  to  recite  the 
anaphora  in  any  other  than  one  of  the  recognised 
**  sacred  "  languages ;  and  the  same  ambiguity 
attaches  to  the  following  somewliat  similar  in- 
stance. St.  Sabas  is  said  (Cyril  Scythop.  Vita 
Sa'i.  cc.  20, 32,  in  Cotelerius,  Afon,  Eocl,  Graac.  iii. 
247,  264)  to  have  provided  the  Armenians  with 
an  oratory,  and  afterwards  with  a  church,  where 
they  might  say  the  psalmody,  the  megalion,  and 
other  portions  of  the  divine  office  separately  in 
their  own  tongue,  but  at  the  time  of  oblation 
ioin  the  Hellenists  and  communicate  with  them. 
The  same  event  is  narrated  in  Sarins  (Dec.  5) 
in  the  following  form.  Sabas  transferred  the 
ArnieniHU  congregation  to  the  church  which 
he  had  built,  on  condition  that  the  glorificatio 
and  reading  of  the  gospels  should  talce  place  in 
their  own  tongue,  while  they  should  partake  of 
the  divine  mysteries  with  the  rest.  And  the 
writer  adds,  that  when  some  adoptoxi  an  addition 
made  by  Peter  the  Fuller  to  the  angelic  hymn 
[Sanctus],  Sabas  desired  them  to  chant  that 
hymn  in  Greek,  that  he  might  know  whether 
they  adopted  the  correct  version ;  he  apparently 
did  not  understand  Armenian. 

Literature. — Uiwher,  ffistoria  Dogm.  de  Script, 
ft  SacHs  Vernaculie;  Bona,  de  Reb.  Liiurg,  I. 
V.  4;  Bingham,  Antiq.  XIII.  iv. ;  Martene,  de  \ 
Bit,  Atd,  I.  iii.  2;  Krazer,  de  L'turgut  Occ» 
sec.  V.  c.  3;  Binterim,  Den'tioUrdifkeitei,  vol.  iv. 
pt.  2,  p.  93  if. ;  Martigny,  Diet,  dee  Antiq.  Chr€t. 
s.  V.  L  tnguee  Liturgiquee ;  Bishop  A.  P.  Forbes, 
On  Greek  Bites  in  the  Weet,  in  t'ie  Church  and 
the  World,  1867,  p.  145  ff,;  W,  }L  Soudamore, 
yotitia  Eucha  i^iou,  p.  207,  first  edition  ;  Probst, 
Litirgie  der  drei  ertten  ChrietL  Jahrhunderte, 
j:inleitung,%4.  [C] 

LITURGY.  (1.)  The  Greek  words  Ktirevpyta, 
X9iTovpy6sf  \*iTouf»yu¥j  in  their  early  usage  :ire 
applied  to  the  work  or  the  i^ent  in  any  public 
service.  Etymologically  we  may  compai'e 
lhifJuovpy6s.  AcirovpyctK  thus  means  to  perform 
f  ome  service  for  the  public.  In  Athena,  it  came 
to  be  used  technically  for  the  duty  which  wealthy 
men  were  especially  called  upon  to  render  to 
the  state,  and  the  Kurovpyia  was  the  ser- 
vice which   they  rendered.     [See  "  Leiturgia," 

IN    DiCTlONABY   OF   GbBEK  AND  ROMAN  ANTI- 
QUITIES.] 

(2.)  Except  in  a  passage  of  Plutarch  where 


the  limitation  is  effected  by  the  context,  we 
do  not  find  in  classical  Greek  any  sacred  appli- 
cation of  the  word  Lxtueot  other  than  h  con* 
tained  in  the  above.  But  in  the  Septuagint  it 
is  generallv,  though  not  exclusively,  used  m  thii 
behalf,  "fhus  we  have  the  word  and  its  deri- 
vatives applied  to  the  service  at  the  altar ;  or  to 
the  service  in  or  to  the  tabernacle ;  and  in  Diiniel 
vii.  10,  **  Thousand  thousands  ministered  unto 
Him." 

(3.)  In  the  New  Testament  the  usage  of  the 
words  is  less  restricted.  Thus,  kings  are 
ministers  to  God,  in  attending  on  the  duties  of 
their  high  office  (Rom.  xiii.  6).  Hence  we  pa^s 
on  to  the  p^trabolic  use  of  the  word  KftTovpiy6s, 
in  Rom.  xv.  16.  **  So  that  I  should  be  a  mmiste  to 
Jesus  Christ  {ketrovpyhw  'I.  X.)  for  the  Gentiles, 
in  administering  in  sacerdotal  or  sacred  fashiuQ 
{l4povfryovtrra)  the  gospel  of  God,  in  order  that 
the  offering  up  of  the  Gentiles  might  become 
accepted,  being  sanctitied  in  the  Holy  Ghobt." 
Another  instance  of  this  parabolic  use  is  to  be 
found  in  Phil.  ii.  17.  *'  But  even  if  I  am  poured 
out  as  a  libation  over  the  sacrifice  and  miniUrif 
{KuToupyla)  of  vour  faith,  I  rejoice  and  congra- 
tulate you  all.  Thus  the  special  meaning  of 
the  word  and  its  cognates  in  any  particular  pas- 
sage must  be  determined  (if  at  all)  by  the 
context.  There  can  be  no  duubt  of  the  meaning 
an  Luke  i.  23,  "  when  the  days  of  his  mintstrati/n 
were  accomplished."  Some  doubt  is  felt  as  to  Acts 
xiii.  2,  **  As  they  ministered  to  the  Lird,  and 
fasted."  Chrysostom  explains  the  word  by  Ktipvr- 
r6¥r9t¥  (preaching):  it  would  rather  seem  to  refer 
to  some  public  ministration  to  the  Lord,  such  as 
was  accompanied  with  a  fast.  Of  the  Saviuur 
it  is  recorded  (Heb.  viii  o),  that  He  has  obtained 
a  more  excellent  ministry  than  the  ministry  of 
Aaron :  the  explanation  being  given  in  vv.  1,  2. 
**  He  is  seated  on  the  i-ight  hand  of  the  tiajesty 
in  the  heavens,  a  minister  of  the  sanctuary  and 
of  the  true  tabernacle."  Thus  the  angels  are 
ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  for  service  (cis 
9icucoyiay)j  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  to  in- 
herit salvation. 

(4.)  In  early  Christian  literature  the  word 
KftroupytTf  was  soon  adopted  in  reference  to 
sacred  functions.  Thus  Clemens  Romanus  (1.  c 
8)  speaks  of  the  old  prophets  as  the  ministers  of 
the  grace  of  God,  speaking  through  tiie  Holy 
Spirit.  And  in  c  44  he  tt)>eaks  of  the  office  of 
the  apostles  as  being  their  Litiurgy  or  Ministr'f, 
In  the  process  of  time  the  word  liturgy  came, 
in  practice,  to  be  regarded  as  the  appropriiite 
designation  of  the  Eucharistic  office,  but  it  is 
not  quite  clear  when  this  limitation  was  gene- 
rally accepted.  At  the  council  of  Ancyra, 
(▲.D.  314),  a  presbyter  who  had  offered  to  an 
idol,  was  forbidden  (c  i.)  *'  either  to  offer  or  to 
address  the  congregation,  or  to  ministe-  any 
part  whatever  ot'  the  hieratic  minist'-tions^'* 
1l  5X«s  AtiTot^cii^  T^  r&v  tcpariKwr  A.«i- 
rovpymp»  Canon  2  enforced  a  similar  rule  on 
deacons  who  had  lapsed.  Athanaaius  speaks  of 
the  Arians  stopping  the  bread  (rwy  Xmrov^mv 
Kol  rmv  wapB4yt*v)  of  the  ministers  and  the 
virgins.  In  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Kphe-'^us 
mention  is  made  of  the  evening  and  morning 
liturgies,  and  Theodoret  (iii.  114)  is  also  quoted 
as  speaking  of  the  evening  liturgy,  t.^.  the 
evening  service.  The  same  writer  (iii.  1065) 
speaks  of  the   litwgy  of  the  Holy   Baptism: 
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and  Ep.  cxlri.  p.  1032,  he  sajs  that  in  almost  | 
all  the  churches  the   apostolic  benediction  (2  ' 
Cor.  xiii.  13)    forms  the   introdnction    to   the  I 
mistical  liturgy.       The  additional  mystical  of 
coane  limiu  the  term   Litvrjy^  and,  in  fact, 
▼e  shall  find  that  this  benediction  stands  at 
the  commencement  of  the  anaphora  in  most  of 
the  liturgies  that  will  come  under  our  review. 
It  is  not  found  in   that  of  St.  Mark,  nor  the 
Coptic  St.  Basil,  nor  in  the  Mozarabic.     I  may 
mention  also  here  that  it  is  not  found  in  either 
the  Roman  or  the  Ambrosian  or  the  <*allican 
Caaon.    Theodoret  therefore  refers  to  the  litur- 
gies of  the  Oriental  churches  proper.* 

(5.)  Turning  now  to  the  services  for  the  ad- 
miniiitration  of  the  Eucharist,  which  are  specifi- 
cativ  called  LlTUROics,  we  may  note  in  passing 
that  the  newly  discovered  complement  to  the  first 
lett«r  of  Clemens  Romanus  conuins  liturgical 
phrases  whirh  we  find  also  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
charch  of  Alexandria,  of  which  below.      Apart 
from  this,  the  earliest  records  of  such  service 
an  coQtaiaed  in  the  letter  of  Pliny  to  Trajan, 
and  the  Apology  of  Justin  Martyr.     From  the 
fonoer,  we  know  that  the  Christians  used  to 
meet  on  a  stated  day  before  it  was  light,  and 
repeat  alternately  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  God,  and 
bind  themselves    tacramento  that  they   would 
oommit  no  crime;    then  they   separated,  and 
came  together  again  a  second  time  to  partake  of 
food,  ordinary  and  innocent.     The  use  of   the 
vord  socrammhim  here  certainly  seems  to  point 
to  the  reception  of  the  Eucharist,  fur  it  is,  of 
connc,  inconoeivable  that  an  oath  to  this  effect 
ibould  be  re^ieated  on  every  occasion : — it  may, 
however,  point  to  the  Baptismal  promise.     But 
the  accounts  in  Justin  .Martyr  give  us  more  infor- 
Biation.     He  describes  the  service    as   it  was 
perfonned  after  the  administration  of  Baptism, 
ud  again  on  an  ordinary  Sunday.     Combining 
tiie  two  accoants  together  we  learn  that  during 
the  service  the  records  of  the  apostles  or  the 
vritiags  of  the  prophets  were  read  by  a  special 
'cftder,  and,  when  he  had  ceased,  the  President 
ia^tnicted  the   congregation,   urging  them    to 
imitate  the  noble  things   of  which   they  had 
heard.  Cnited  or  common  prayer  was  offered  for 
tfi<H^  who  were  assembled,  for  those  who  had 
^  baptized,  and  for  all  believers  everywhere, 
that  BOW  that  they  had  learned  the  truth  they 
might  by  their  good  works  be  enabled  to  keep 
Ood's  commandments  so  that  they  might  attain 
t^'  eternal  salvation.      The  prayers   were  said 
>^ding,  and  apparently   by   all:    and    these 
^wg  cottrlttded  they  saluted  each   other  with 
the  kiss  of  peace.      Then  bread  was  brought  to 
^fie  president  and  a  cup  of  wine  and  water ;  and 
>0T  be,  alone,  with  all  his  energy,  sent  up  his 
pnyen  and  thanksgivings,  and  the  people  as- 
KBted  with  the  word  ^  Amen,"  and  the  deacons 
f»Te  to  each  of  those  who  were  present  a  por- 
tum  of  the  bread   and   wine  and   water   over 
vhteh  the  thanksgiving  had  been   offered,  and 
portions  were  also  sent^by  their  hands  to  th<ise 
vho  were  absent,  and,  Justin  a<lds,  the  wealthy 
v|d  willing  give  freely,  each  according   as  he 
^bcs,  snd  the  collection  is  deposited  with  the 
F«sident,  and  he  assists  the  orphans  and  widows, 

*  IV  «e  of  Anrwpyw  as  embracing  the  evening  ser- 
vte  oatlnasd  evm  to  the  end  of  the  6th  century  (see 
bttMias;  Mime,  86»  p. 3880 b). 
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those  who  are  impoverished  by  sickness  or  other 
cause,  those  that  are  in  prison,  and  strangers 
who  may  happen  to  be  sojourning  amongst  them  : 
and  Justin  twice  announces  that  this  is  done  on 
the  day  called  Sunday.  In  his  dialogue  with 
Trypho  we  have  frequent  references  to  the  Eucha- 
rist. From  one  of  them  we  learn  that  at  the 
time  when  the  Christians  offered  their  sacriHce 
to  God,  mention  was  made  of  the  sufferings 
which  the  Son  of  God  underwent  (/>uz/o</tttf, 
§117). 

(6.)  A  question  has  arisen  whether  this  ac- 
count refers  to  the  service  in  Palestine — for 
Justin  was  a  native  of  Samaria — or  to  the  service 
near  Rome,  the  seat  of  the  emperors  to  whom 
his  apology  was  addressed.  The  question  seems 
to  be  settled  by  the  following  considerations : — 
The  kiss  of  peace  is  given  in  the  Roman  church 
in  the  solemn  mass  after  consecration:  here  it 
is  before  it.  Again,  it  is  one  of  the  points  which 
are  noted  as  differencing  the  Roman  from  the 
other  missae,  that  in  the  Roman  order  there 
was  generally  no  lesson  from  the  prophets.  Here 
there  was  such  lesson  every  Sunday. 

Thus  we  have  apparently  sutficient  warrant 
for  the  conclusion  of  Palmer  {Origines  Litwyioae^ 
vol.  i.  p.  42)  that  Justin  Martyr's  account  is  of 
the  liturgy  of  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch. 
And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  later  narratives 
agree  with  his  description  as  far  as  it  goes.  All 
the  points  he  introduces  are  found  in  the  later 
liturgy  of  Jerusalem. 

(7.)  /4hir^o/y«n«a/nn.— Passing  over  for  the 
time  the  liturgy  contained  in  the  eighth  book 
of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  we  proceed  from 
Justin  Martyr,  who  must  have  written  about 
A.D.  150,  to  the  lectures  of  Cyril,  who  was 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  from  the  year  351  to  386. 
Cyril  has  left  us  seventeen  lectures,  delivered, 
apparently  about  the  year  347,  to  the  catechu- 
mens in  the  course  of  Lent,  and  five  to  the  re- 
cently baptized,  delivered  shortly  after  Easter. 
In  these  five  he  gives  descriptions  and  explana- 
tions of  the  sacramental  offices,  and,  in  the  last 
of  all,  an  account  of  the  Communion  Service. 
His  hearers  had  been  present  at  it,  but  they 
had  not  been  taught  the  meaning  of  its  several 
parts. 

(8.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  marked 
feature  of  the  office,  as  it  then  existed,  is  noted 
here  by  St.  Cyril.  He  commences,  however, 
after  the  dismissal  of  the  uninitiated  ;  at  a  point 
(that  is)  corresponding  to  the  close  of  the  sermon 
in  the  account  of  Justin  Martyr.  He  describes  the 
ablutions,  possibly  with  La  VABO[n.  938],  followed 
by  the  Kiss  of  peace,  and  then  proceeds  to  the 
Suraum  Corda^  Preface,  8anctu8^  Consecration, 
Intercession,  Lord's  Prayer  [Canon,  I.  269], 
Sancta  SanctiSy  Oitstatey  and  Communion  [I. 
413]. 

(9.)  It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  this  the 
liturgy  of  St.  James, — the  liturgy,  that  is,  of  the 
church  of  Palestine. 

We  have  it  in  two  forms :  the  one  form  from 
two  Greek  manuscripts  (with  a  fragment  of  a 
third),  of  which  the  first  was  written  during 
the  IJth  century  at  Antioch;  the  second  MS. 
ap}>ears  to  have  been  trauM^ribed  at  Mount  Sinai 
during  the  10th  (Palmer,  i.  21, 22).  The  second 
form,  published  by  Renaudot,  vol.  ii.  p.  29,  is 
found  in  Syriac,  and  is  still  retained  amongst  the 
Monophysites  or  Jacobites  in  the  East  (Palmer, 
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i.  16).  T1i«  points  of  tuxiiUrttj  are  inflScieni 
to  prore  that  they  had  a  common  origin,  and 
undoubtedly  what  ia  common  to  the  two  muat 
have  been  in  use  in  the  united  church  at  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  century,  ia,  before  the 
schism  of  A.D.  451. 

(10.)  We  see,  therefore,  here,  on  the  one  hand, 
how  the  service  of  Cvni's  time  was  even  in  a 
hundred  years  augmentifd  by  many  additions, 
and  we  And  on  the  other  that  nearly  everrthinK 
which  Cyril  mentions  remains  antooched,  both 
in  the  Greek  and  Svriac  liturgies.  We  have 
the  *'Sursum  Corda'"  in  both,--the  ''Vera 
dignum,"  the  '*  Sanctus  sanctus  " ;  the  precise 
words  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  make  this  bread 
the  Bo<ly  of  Christ,  and  this  cup  the  Blood  of 
Christ,  the  prayers  for  the  living,  the  com- 
memoration of,  and  the  petitions  for,  the  dead. 
The  very  wordf  used  by  Cyril  are  found  in  the 
Greek.  And  thus  we  take  a  step  forward  in 
our  history ;  and  it  is  interesting  farther  to 
notice  that  Jerome  in  his  controversy  with  the 
Pelagisns  (book  iL  sect.  23 ;  Migne,  voL  xjciii. 
p.  587),  mentions  that  the  voices  of  the  priests 
daily  sing  that  **  Christ  is  the  only  sinless  One." 
We  find  the  expression  both  in  the  Syriac  and  in 
the  Greek  liturgies  before  us:  **  He  is  the  onlv 
sinless  one  that  has  appeared  upon  the  earth. ' 
Again,  in  the  same  dialogue,  book  iii.,  sect.  15, 
p.  612,  Jerome  says  that  our  Lord  taught  His 
apostles  that  ^  daily  at  the  sacrifice  or  sacrament 
of  His  body  (the  manuscripts  read  aacramento) 
believers  should  dare  to  say — Our  Father  which 
art  in  heaven/'  He  refers,  no  doubt,  as  before, 
to  the  liturgy  of  Jerusalem,  for  his  work  seems 
to  have  been  written  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the\  Holy  City  shortly  after  the  opinions  of 
Pelagius  hnd  received  encouragement  from  the 
bishop  Johannes.  Once  more  in  his  commentary 
on  Iriaiah,  book  ii.  chap.  vi.  v.  20  (vol.  xxiv.  88 
of  Migne),  Jerome  says,  '^Quotidie  caelesti  pane 
saturati  dicimus ;  Gustate  et  ridete  quam  suavis 
est  Dominus," — words  which  occur  (I  believe) 
only  in  the  liturgy  of  St.  James.  The  whole 
psalm  is  recited  in  the  Syriac  St.  James. 

(11.)  Further  illustrations  have  been  drawn 
from  the  Homiletic  writings  of  St.  Chrysostom, 
of  which  several  were  written  when  he  was  a 
presbyter  of  the  church  of  Antioch  (see  Palmer, 
1.  80,  and  Bingham,  Antiquities,  book  XIII.  vi.). 
It  will  be  unnecessary  to  carry  out  this  com- 
parison at  length,  but  we  may  note  that  Chry- 
sostom speaks  of  the  whole  congregation  joining 
in  common  prsyer  for  those  who  were  afflicted 
by  evil  spirits  and  those  who  were  in  a  state  of 
penance ;  and  then  he  reminds  his  hearers  how, 
when  only  the  initiated  remain,  they  prostrate 
themselves  on  the  pavement,  rise  together,  and 
the  priest  alone  offers  up  the  prayers,  and  the 
people  respond.  He  mentions  the  benediction, 
**  The  Grace  of  our  Lord,**  and  the  address,  **  Up 
with  our  mind  and  hearts."  He  speaks  of  the 
reasonable  service,  the  bloodless  sacrifice ;  he 
speaks  of  the  cherubim  and  seraphim,  of  the 
invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  present  and 
touch  the  gifts  lying  upon  the  holy  table ;  he 
speaks  of  the  commemoration  of  the  living  and 
the  dead,  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  of  the  holy 
things  for  holy  persons,  of  the  breaking  of  the 
bread  of  the  Communion.  All  these  but  one 
(of  which  below)  are  found  both  in  the  Syriac 
and  in   the  Greek,  and  so  far  our  position  la 


strengthened — that  much  that  is  common  to  the 
two  belongs  at  least  to  the  4th  or  5th  century. 

(I'i.)  Two  points  remain  to  be  DotioBd. 
1.  After  the  words  of  institntion  the  oblatios  ia 
the  Greek  is  this :  ^  remembering  then  His  life- 
giving  sufferings,  His  saving  cross.  His  desthAiid 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  His  ascsnsioa 
into  heaven ;  His  session  at  the  right  hand  of 
Thee,  O  God  and  Father,  we  offer  to  Thee  tbii 
fearful  and  bloodless  sacrifice." 

The  words  in  the  Syriac  litui^y  corretpond 
almost  exactly  to  these,  except  that  the  oblstioa 
is  made  to  Christ :  "  We  remember  Tby  death 
and  resurrection.  Thy  ascension  into  heaven,  Thf 
sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father,  and 
we  offer  to  Thee  this  fearful  and  bloodless  sscri- 
fioe."  The  difference  is  momentous,  snd  th« 
question  at  onoe  arises  which  of  the  two  is  th« 
more  ancient  form. 

The  Syriac  is,  as  we  have  seen,  in  use  at  the 
present  day.  The  Greek  is,  as  we  shall  see, 
affected  by  later  additions  from  foreign  sources ; 
but  this  fact  alone  would  not,  of  course,  decide 
the  question  as  to  the  original  form  of  thii 
momentous  formnla.  , 

(13.)  ii.  Our  second  point  is  this:  Psimer 
draws  attention  {OrigineM^  i.  24,  25)  to  several 
indications  that  the  Greek  liturgy  of  St.  James 
has  been  affected  by  late  interpolations.  These 
we  need  not  repeat  here.  I  would  add  that  the 
introduction  of  a  Creed  in  the  proanaphora  is  a 
further  indication  that  the  liturgy  was  altered 
after  the  date  which  I  have  specified.  Another 
indication  of  change  is  this :  that  the  prayer  for 
the  king,  mentioned  by  St.  Cyril  and  retained  by 
the  Syriac  (p.  35),  is  omitted  in  the  Greek,  proba- 
bly because  the  state  rulers  of  Palestine  favoured 
the  Jacobites  more  than  the  orthodox.  The 
appeal  x^^P*  "MX^Vrefficyii,  which  is  introduced, 
is  entirely  out  of  place,  and  ungrammatical ;  it 
most,  therefore,  be  a  late  addition  :  and  it  is  not 
in  the  Syriac.  There  is  no  prayer  in  the  Greek 
for  the  energumeni,  nor  for  the  penitents,  nor  for 
the  catechumens,  and  no  notice  of  their  exclu- 
sion. This  fact  also  shews  that  the  test  of  the 
manuscripts  which  we  possess  had  been  altered  at 
a  period  when  the  custom  of  excluding  the  two 
former  classes  had  ceased  to  be  observed. 

(14.)  The  paucity  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  of 
course  indicates  that  the  rite  of  St.  James  has 
long  ceased  to  be  of  general  observance ;  in  fact, 
it  was  first  interpolated  out  of  the  liturgy  of 
Constautinople,  and  then  k;ave  way  before  it. 
Yet  it  is  said  to  be  still  used  in  islands  of 
the  Archipelago  and  elsewhere  on  St.  James's  day, 
but  no  manuscripts  of  the  modem  form  hfvc 
been  brought  to  the  wt^t.  The  concluMon  is 
that  the  Greek  use  was  generally  discontinned 
before  the  13th  century.  Charles  the  Bald 
stated  that  the  rite  was  celebrated  before  him ; 
and  we  learn  from  Theodore  Balsamon  and  his 
contemporary  Marcus,  orthodox  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, that  it,  or  a  ritg  which  went  by  this 
name,  was  still  used  in  the  12th  century  on  gieat 
feast-days  in  the  churches  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
rest  of  Palestine.  It  was  at  that  time  unknown 
at  Anti  ch. 

(15.)  Liturgies  of  the  Churches  of  Egjtpt.-^ 
It  will  be  best  now  to  turn  to  the  liturgies 
of  the  churches  of  Alexandria,  with  which  I 
would  connect  the  liturgy  of  the  Coptic  version 
of  the  Apostolic  C!onstitutions.     We  have  three 
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DAtioes  of  the  celebration  in  this  Ter^oQ ; 
two  uf  them  analogous  to  that  in  the  eighth 
book  of  the  Greek  Tersion,  which  is  called  the 
Clementine  litorgy,  and  is  really  an  account 
of  a  serrice  after  the  consecration  of  a  bishop. 
There  are  eereral  points  of  deep  interest  con- 
o«cteil  with  the  Coptic  constitutions,  not  the 
Iea«t  that  the  Copts  had  introduced  into  their 
laoimsge  the  Greek  terms  foe  presbyter,  deacon, 
bbhop,  Spirit,  Eacharist,  offering,  salutation; 
iQ«ie«d  we  may  say  every  technical  term  con- 
nectei  with  the  celebration.  We  read  (Tattam, 
Apo^ioal  CunstHutions  in  Coptic,  with  Trans- 
lation; Orient  Trans.  Fund,  1848;  bk.  ii. 
p.  32),  ''After  the  salutation  and  the  kisa  of 
peare,  the  deacons  present  the  offering  to  the 
iMvly-made  bishop;  he  puts  his  hand  upon  it 
vith'  the  presbyters,  and  says  the  eucharistia." 
h  begins  with  the  prayer,  ''  The  Lord  be  with 
you  all,"  and  the  people  say,  '*  And  with  thv 
ipirit"  The  bishop  says,  *'  Lift  up  your  hearts ; ' 
they  reply,  ^  We  lift  them  up  unto  the  Lord." 
tie  uys  again,  **  Let  us  gire  thanks  unto  our 
Lori ;"  the  people  say,  "  It  is  right  *and  just ;" 
isd  then, he  is  directed  to  say  the  prayers  which 
fultow  according  **  to  the  form  or  custom  of  the 
holy  odering.**  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  service 
was  in  Greek  throughout  when  this  version 
•f  the  **  canons  of  the  apostles "  was  made. 
Bot  Archdeacon  Tattam,  to  whom  we  owe  our 
edition  of  the  book,  unfortunately  missed  some 
of  the  points  in  his  translation ;  and  thus,  to  the 
mere  English  reader,  his  words  can  scarcely  be 
•aid  to  represent  adequately  the  character  of  the 
AriginaL  Thus  cvx^MC'^t  h*  translates  "  Let  us 
pray.**    It  was  really  a  mistake  for  IxoM**'* 

(16.)  We  have  a  further  account  in  the  same 
K«oad  book  (Tattam,  p.  62).  This  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  last  lecture  of  St.  Cyril  of 
Jerasalem,  for  it  is  the  account  of  the  Communion 
««idfflinisterwi  to  the  newly  baptized.  We  have 
^aiD  the  instruction  that  the  deacon  should 
bring  the  oCering  to  the  bishop,  and  that  the 
Utter  should  give  thanks  over  the  bread  and 
oTcr  the  eup  of  wine,  because  of  the  similitude 
of  the  one  to  the  flesh  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
9tb(r  to  the  blood  of  Christ.  Mention  is  made 
»f  aa  offering  of  milk  and  honey  in  remembrance 
of  the  promise  made  to  the  fathen :  ^  I  will  give 
yon  a  Uad  flowing  with  milk  and  honey."  Then 
the  faisbop  divide*  the  bread,  and  gives  a  portion 
to  each.  ^  This  is  the  bread  of  heaven,  the  Body 
of  Christ  J«us  "  (the  last  clause  in  Greek).  The 
pmbyter  or  deacon  takes  the  cup,  and  gives 
thetu  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  the 
Bilk  and  the  honer,  saying,  "  This  is  the  Blood 
«f  Christ  Jesus,''  and  he  who  receives  says, 
"Am«." 

The  aooouit  oonclndei:  These  things  have 
^B  delivered  to  you  briefly  concerning  the 
lioiy  Baptisaa  and  the  holy  Offering. 

(17.)  There  is  yet  a  third  account  in  the  fourth 
^  (S  *<▼•  P>  II^X-  1^^  is  a  second  represen- 
tuioa  of  the  serrice  after  the  ordination  of  a 
^bop ;  it  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  other, 
lopplying  additional  details.  Thus  we  have  the 
direetioB  of  the  deacon:  *^Let  no  unbeliever 
teiaaiB  in  this  place ;"  the  words  bidding  them 
salote  one  another  with  a  holy  kiss ;  the  ezclu- 
>iea  of  the  catechumens  and  the  **  hearers," 
^  of  all  who  were  not  partakers  of  the  holy 
Bptcriei.    Tbe  deaoona  bring  the  gifts  to  the 


bishop  to  the  holy  tkltmr.($v<ricur'Hipioy),  the  pres- 
byters standing  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left, 
and  the  ^  high  priest "  prays  over  the  offering 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  descend  upon  it  and 
make  the  bread  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  cup 
the  blood  of  Christ.  Then  all  partake;  first 
the  clergy,  then  all  the  people,  and  then  all  the 
women ;  a  psalm  was  sung  during  the  distribu- 
tion, and  when  all  was  over  the  deacons  called 
out,  "  We  have  all  partaken  of  the  blessed  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ ;  let  us  give  thanks  to  Him  ; 
the  bishop  gives  them  the  blessing,  and  they  are 
told  to  depart  in  peace. 

(18.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rubrics  ef 
these  second  and  fourth  books  represent  the  ser- 
vice at  slightly  different  epochs ;  thus  the  word 
&pX<*^ff  which  is  limited  to  the  Jewish  high 
priest  on  p.  108,  is  given  to  the  bishop  on  p.  122. 
The  word  Bwriturriipiow  occurs,  however,  twice  in 
the  first  book  (p.  20).  But  the  whole  account  will 
serve  us  as  an  introduction  to  the  later  liturgies 
of  the  church  of  Alexandria  as  we  find  them  in 
the  Greek  and  Coptic  versioits. 

(19.)  Gf  the  Alexandrine  Fathers,  Clemens 
speaks  (StromaL  L  19)  of  those  who  use  bread 
and  water  in  the  offering  not  in  accordance 
with  the  canons  of  the  church ;  and  Origen 
of  our  offering  sacrifices  to  the  Father  through 
Christ  (on  Isa.  vi.  6;  EcmH,  i.  near  the  end; 
torn.  xiii.  ZommatzBoJty  Gf  the  liturgies  that 
have  come  down  to  us  as  connected  with  various 
branches  or  offshoots  of  the  church  of  the  patri- 
archate of  Alexandria,  Renaudot  gives  several, 
but  they  may  be  reduced  to  three  distinct 
works : — 

(1)  The  Greek  liturgy  of  St.  Mark  and  the 

Coptic  of  St.  Cyril. 

(2)  A  Coptic,  Arabic,  and  Greek  liturgy,  en- 

Utled  the  liturgy  of  St.  Basil.  This 
must  be  carefully  distinguished,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  from  the  liturgy  of 
the  church  of  Caesarea. 

(3)  A  Coptic,  Arabic,  and  Greek  liturgy,  en- 

titled the  liturgy  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Theologian,  t.^.  Gregory  Nazianzen. 

To  these  we  must  add  what  is  called  *The 
Universal  Canon  of  the  Aethiopic  Church.' 

(20.)  The  Greek  liturgy  of  St.  Mark  and  the 
Coptic  liturgy  of  St.  Cyril  are  related  to  each 
other,  as  are  the  Greek  and  Syriac  liturgies  of 
St.  James;  they  have  much  in  common;  but 
the  liturgy  of  St.  Cyril  has  been  used  even  to 
the  present  day  by  the  Monophysites,  who  have 
formed  the  mass  of  the  Egyptian  Christinns, 
whilst  that  of  St.  Mark  was  in  use  only  for  a 
limited  time  by  the  Melchites  or  orthodox.  Ftir 
the  latter  body  being  small  in  numbers,  and 
weak  in  influence,  have,  for  many  ages,  been 
drawn  within  the  circle  of  the  church  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  have  used  the  liturgy  of  that 
church.  And  thus  it  is  that  apparently  only 
one  copy  of  the  Greek  liturgy  of  St.  Mark  has 
survived.  This  was  found  in  a  monastery  of 
the  order  of  St.  Basil,  at  Rossano,  in  Calabria.. 
Renaudot  saw  it  at  Rome  in  the  house  of  the 
religious  of  the  same  onler.  The  MS.  is  of  the 
10th  or  11th  century.  By  comparing  the  two 
together,  we  are  able  to  infer  what  was  the 
common  property  of  the  whole  p:ttriarchate 
before  the  sohism  of  a.d.  451,  and  thus  also  to 
discover  what  each  body  added  at  Inter  periods.' 

The  liturgies  of  St.  Basil  and  St  Gregory  are 
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also  used  by  the  Monopbyxites  (Renaudot,  i.  154); 
the  former  on  fast  days,  the  latter  on  feast  days, 
except  ID  Lent  and  the  month  ^  Cohiac," 
during  which  the  liturgy  of  St.  Cyril  is  used. 

(21.)  We  will  turn  first  to  the  Greek  liturgy  of 
St.  Mark  and  the  Coptic  of  St.  Cyril.  We  have 
already  mentioned  that  words  recently  dis- 
coTered  in  the  Epistle  of  Clemens  Romanus  are 
found  here.  These  words  are  (Bryennius,  p. 
105),  "  Raise  those  that  are  fallen ;  bring  back 
those  who  are  wandering;  feed  those  who  are 
hungry  ;  deliver  those  of  us  who  are  in  bonds ; 
comfort  the  feeble-minded."  They  are  all  found 
both  in  the  Coptic  (Renaudot,  vol.  i.  p.  65), 
and  in  the  Greek  (Neale,  Ot-€ek  Litwifieay  ed. 
1868,  p.  21).  The  Coptic  has  also :  *«  SaVe  those 
of  us  who  are  in  trouble,"  which  are  also 
Clementioe.  This  fact  is  interesting  in  more 
ways  than  one,  as  we  shall  see.  I  may  men- 
tion now  that  it  is  a  renewed  proof  of  the 
connexion  between  the  churches  of  Alexan- 
dria and  Rome,  to  which  Dr.  Neale  speaks  in 
his  *GeneriiI  Introduction' (rol.  i.  p.  120).  In 
the  Greek  St.  Mark,  we  have  the  introductory 
or  proanaphoral  portion,  which  is  quite  distinct 
from  anything  in  the  Coptic.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  liturgy  of  St.  Cyril  begins  with  the  kiss  of 
peace  immediately  preceding  the  8wtum  Corda 
(Renaudot,  i.  38).  We  are  informed  that  the 
**  Preparation  '*  which  is  given  in  the  Coptic  St. 
Ba^il  (RenauJot,  i.  1>82)  is  always  uHed,  what- 
ever the  liturgy  proper  may  be.  Passing  on  to 
the  canon,  1  would  observe  that  the  intercessory 
prayers,  which  are  offered  by  the  priest  after  the 
giving  of  thanks  in  the  *'  dignum  et  justum  est," 
are  addressed  in  the  Greek  liturgy  to  the  Father, 
in  the  Coptic  to  our  Lord.  In  both,  the  Virgin 
is  commemorated,  whilst  the  ^  Hail  thou  that 
art  highly  favoured,"  occurring  in  the  Greek,  is 
not  found  in  the  Coptic.  This,  therefore,  is 
apparently  of  late  introduction.  In  the  Coptic 
the  prayer  is  addressed  to  Christ  to  receive  "  the 
sacrifiofti  and  oblations  of  those  who  offer  on  His 
spiritual  heavenly  altar ;"  in  the  Greek  a  similar 
prayer  is  addressed  to  God.  The  petitions  which 
1  ha%'e  mentioned  just  now  as  occurring  in 
Clemens  Romanus  occur  at  this  part  of  the  ser- 
vice. The  words  of  St.  Paul  with  reference  to 
Christ  (Eph.  i.  21)  are  found  in  both,  and  thus 
it  is  with  reference  to  Christ  that  the  words 
follow,  **  Thousand  thousands,  and  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  of  holy  angels  and  archangels 
stand  before  Thee  1 "  Then  the  words  of  institu- 
tion follow.  In  both  versions  the  appeal  is 
made  to  God  the  Father  that  we  are  setting 
forth  the  death  of  His  Son,  and  confessing  His 
resurrection,  and  waiting  for  His  second  coming 
to  judge  the  world ;  and  with  this  before  oui 
mind  **  we  have  set  before  Thee  Thine  own  of 
Thine  own  gifts."  The  epidesis  or  invocation 
follows,  the  iiame  in  both,  bearing,  however,  in- 
ternal marks  that  it  was  composed  after  the 
council  of  Nicaea,  a  prayer  for  sanctification,  and 
the  Lord*s  Prayer.  Here  the  Coptic  of  St.  Cyril 
lapses  into  the  Coptic  St.  Basil.  The  Greek, 
however,  proceeds  to  the  end.  The  ^  Sancta 
sanctia,"  on  p.  28,  and  the  **  unus  Pater  sanc- 
tus,"  etc.,  on  the  same  page ;  the  benediction  and 
the  dismissal,  p.  30. 

(2i.)  By  comparing  the  Coptic  St.  Basil  with 
the  Greek  and  Arabic  versions  of  the  same 
liturgy,  we  are  again  able,  in  some  degree,  to 


note  the  history  of  liturgic  change.  It  would 
appear  that  many  of  the  Greek  phrases  were 
continued  in  use  in  the  dptic  church,  as  we 
have  already  noticed  them  in  the  Coptic  rersioo 
of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (Renaudot,  i.  1  ^). 
Here,  atier  the  "  Sancta;^,*'  the  liturgy  reverts 
to  the  history  of  our  fall,  our  being  plnctsi 
in  paradise,  our  transgression.  It  thus  passes 
onwards  with  great  beauty  through  the  wani- 
ings  given  by  the  prophets  to  the  birth  of 
the  Saviour,  His  love  for  us.  His  death,  His 
resurrection,  His  ascension.  Then  it  records 
how  He  left  to  us  this  great  mystery  of  piety 
(the  words  of  1  Tim.  iii.  16)  and  instituted  the 
Eucharist,  giving  the  words  of  the  institution. 
Then  it  proceeds,  as  in  the  Greek  St.  Mark,  onJr 
where  that  had  **we  have  offered  to  Thee  of 
Thine  own  gifts,"  here  we  read,  **  we  do  offer 
Thee."  The  Epiclesis  follows,  in  the  Coptic  the 
appeal  being  to  Christ,  in  the  Greek  and  Arabic 
to  God. 

Then  come  the  intercessory  prayers  (not 
before  the  words  of  institution,  as  in  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Cyril),  and  these  are  addressed  to  God. 
Commemoration  is  made  also  of  the  Virgin  and 
other  saints,  including,  in  the  Coptic  St.  Ba»il, 
several  of  a  late  date,  and  the  diptychs  are  read 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer  follows ;  then  an  intere:it- 
ing  absolution  of  a  precatory  character  and  the 
**■  Sancta  Sanctis."  llie  fraction  takes  place  and 
a  confession  (which  we  also  find  in  the  Gregorian 
liturgy),  "  that  this  is  the  flesh  of  Christ  which 
He  received  from  the  Virgin,  and  made  one  with 
His  divinity  and  delivered  for  us  all  on  the 
cross."  Further  intercessions — in  some  respect 
like  those  of  Clemens  Romanus,  but  with  the 
addition,  "  give  rest  to  those  who  have  falleu 
asleep  before  us  " — follow  in  the  Arabic,  but  are 
not  in  the  Coptic  The  dismissal  of  the  people 
takee  place,  and  then  that  of  the  deacons.  This 
does  not  occur  in  the  Coptic  The  commnnioa 
of  the  people  is  mentioned  in  the  Coptic  (p.  24), 
but  not  in  the  Greek  or  Arabic 

(23.)  The  liturgy  of  St.  Gregory  will  not  detain 
us  long ;  it  begins  in  the  Greek  and  Arabic  with 
a  prayer  which  is  also  found  in  the  Greek  St. 
James  (Neale,  0,  L.,  p.  54),  with  a  few  words  in- 
terpolated that  the  *' sacrifice  may  be  for  the 
rest  and  refreshment  of  our  fathers  who  have 
fallen  asleep  before  us,  and  for  the  strengthening 
of  Thy  people."  Moreover,  in  the  Greek  "St. 
James  "  it  is  addressed  to  God,  in  the  Egyptian 
**  St.  Gregory  "  to  Christ.  This  liturgy  resem- 
bles the  Egyptian  St.  Basil  rather  than  that  of 
St.  Cyril;  after  the  "vere  dignum,"  however, 
there  is  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  which  we  do 
not  find  there,  but,  in  some  respects  like  the 
other,  it  imsses  on  to  a  touching  appeal  to  God. 
'*  No  language  can  measure  the  ocean  of  Thy 
love :  Thou  madest  me  a  man,  not  Thy-self  being 
in  need  of  my  service ;  ....  it  is  Thou  whd, 
in  the  bread  and  the  wine,  hast  delivered  to  me 
the  mystic  participation  of  Thy  flesh." 

The  account  of  the  Institution  follows  in  the 
form  of  a  narrative  addressed  to  the  Saviour, 
and  the  priest  continues:  "Remembering  Thy 
coming  upon  earth,  Thy  Death,  Thy  Resurrec- 
tion, Ascension  and  coming  Advent,  we  oflTer  to 
Thee  of  Thine  own  gifts " ;  and  he  beseeches 
Chrisit  to  come  and  complete  the  mystic  service, 
to  send  His  Spirit  and  sanctity  and  change  the 
gifts  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  redeoaption. 
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lotercctsorj  prayers  now  follow,  and  the  com- 
mvmoratioo  of  tne  saints  departed:  the  diptjrchs 
are  read,  and  another  appeal  to  Jeaus  Christ. 
Hie  Lord's  Prajer  follows,  and  after  a  while  the 
thanJciigiring  ai\er  Comm anion ;  hut  here  hoth 
the  Coptic  and  the  Arabic  fail  us,  so  that  the 
prayers  in  the  Greek  which  follow  appear  to  be 
late. 

(*24  )  It  remains  only  to  speak  of  the  Ethiopic 
canon,  which  comnoencei  (Renandot,  rol.  i.  472) 
with  s<Mne  beautiful  passages  from  Uol  j  Scripture. 
Frum  p.  476  we  hare  much  in  common  with 
the  Coptic  SL  BasiL  The  canon  proper  begins 
on  pu  4^6,  but  it  is  strange  that  we  have 
aothing  corresponding  to  the  **Lift  up  your 
ti«art8"of  almost  all  the  other  liturgies.  The 
lateroesiory  prayers  precede  the  words  of  institu- 
tion, and  then  follows  the  appeal,  ^  We  are  set- 
ung  forth  Thy  death,  O  Lord.  We  believe  Thy 
rsarrection,  ascension,  and  second  advent,  and 
keeping  the  memorial  of  Thy  death  and  resurrec- 
tioD  we  <^er  to  Thee  this  bread  and  this  cup." 
The  epiclesis  follows :  the  prayer  for  pardon  for 
the  liviog,  the  prayer  for  rest  for  the  dead.  The 
StOKta  MmctiM  with  the  confession  as  we  found 
It  in  St.  Basil,  the  Communion  of  the  people, 
the  thanksgiving  after  Communion  and  the  Lord's 
Prsjer — ^the  only  instance  that  yet  we  have 
net  with  of  such  position.  We  need  not  discuss 
the  other  Ethiopic  forms;  they  are  seven  in 
Bttmber,  but  five  have  never  been  published 
(Neale,  i.  325> 

(Vt,)  Some  qneation  has  arisen  as  to  the  rela- 
tive claims  of  these  liturgies  of  St.  Basil  and  St. 
Mark  to  be  the  primitive  liturgy  of  the  Egyptian 
charch.  Renandot  gives  the  place  to  "  St.  Basil," 
Palmer  to  "  St.  Mark."  The  latter  founds  hia 
judgment  in  part  on  the  comparison  of  both 
with  the  Universal  Canon  of  the  Ethiopians, 
which  he  considers  to  ^  agree  exactly  in  order 
ud  substance  with  the  liturgies  of  Cyril  and 
Xark,  and  no  others  "  (i.  p.  90).  An  entirely 
independent  collation  leads  the  writer  to  reject 
tab  statement,  and  to  regard  the  Alexandrine 
St.  ^il,  and  the  Ethiopian  Canon  as  intimately 
oonnected  with  each  other.  A  comparison  of 
the  lltnrgtes  with  quotations  by  any  of  the 
Aleiandrine  Fathers,  may  facilitate  our  judg- 
Aent 

(26.)  We  ahall  receive  but  little  assistance  from 
the  general  tone  of  Origen's  treatise  on  prayer, 
except  by  noting  that  when  he  expresses  (as  he 
Hems  to  do)  his  wish  that  prayer  should  be  ad- 
dreued  mainly  to  the  Father  through  the  Son, 
his  language  would  seem  to  intimate  that  in  his 
time  the  general  custom  of  his  church  was  to  ad- 
^nm  their  prayers  to  Christ.  His  reference  to 
the  thousand  thousands  and  myriads  of  myriads 
i^igruKst  Cdmu,  viii.  34)  may  be  paralleled  out  of 
^\  the  liturgies.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (we  take  these 
references  from  Palmer,  i.  102-3)  refers  to  the 
Senphin  (not  Cherubin  as  Palmer  has  it)  veil- 
ios  their  faces ;  this  is  not  mentioned  in  *«  Basil," 
hot  it  is  mentioned  in  the  others.  The  same 
^ther  says  (^Epitt,  ad  Johan,  Ai,tich.\  '*  We  are 
taa|fat  also  to  say  in  our  prayers,  *  0  Lord  our 
^  give  us  peace :  for  Thou  hast  given  us  all 
thiBgs,'"— worda  to  which  we  find  the  neareet 
vcxmhiance  in  the  BaaUian  Coptic  and  Greek.  St. 
^k  has  only  '^O  king  of  peace,  give  thy  peace 
^  tu  ia  harmony  and  love."  Origen  on  Jere- 
■ish  (xiv.  §  14)  rtmarka,  **  We  often  say  in  our 


prayers,  Give  me  a  portion  with  the  prophets, 
give  me  a  portion  with  the  apostles."  A  petition 
resembling  this  is  found  both  in  tb«  Coptic  St* 
Basil  and  St.  Cyril,  and  the  Greek  St.  Mark,  it 
would  be  scarcely  fair  to  draw  from  this  the 
conclusion  that  what  is  called  St.  Basirs  Liturgy 
was  used  at  Alexandria  in  the  time  of  Cyril, 
rather  than  that  which  we  call  St.  Mark's ;  but 
it  would  seem  that  when  St.  Cyril  wrote  the 
words  I  have  quoted,  the  liturgy  which  bears 
his  name  had  not  been  amended.  Other  refer- 
ences have  been  noticed  in  Diunysiu^  of  Alexan- 
dria, Isidore  of  Pelusium,  and'  Athanasius,  but 
they  do  not  throw  any  light  on  the  point  before 
us.  It  is  worthy  however  of  remark  that  Isidore 
states  distinctly  that  the  sacerdos  or  bishop 
uttered  the  words  **  Peace  be  with  you,"  from 
the  extremity  or  highest  point  of  the  church, 
^  imitating  the  Lord  assuming  His  chair  when 
He  gave  His  peace  to  His  disciples." 

(27.)  Liturgy  of  Caeaarecu — ^There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  St.  Basil,  who  was  bishop  of  Caesarea 
in  Cappadocia  during  the  years  370-379,  com- 
mitted to  writing,  and  delivered  to  the  order  of 
monks  which  he  established,  a  liturgy.  And  when 
we  look  at  the  well-known  w«rds  which  have 
been  often  quoted  from  his  treatise  on  the  Holy 
Spirit  [Canon,  I.  269]/  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  this  liturgy  preserved  (at  least  in  its  chief 
features)  that  form  and  order  which  had  been  tra- 
ditionally used  within  the  diocese  or  (possibly) 
the  patriarchate  of  Caesarea.  Our  difficulty  is 
to  recover  the  service  as  it  came  from  the  hands 
of  BasiL  We  have  the  form  which  paMses  by 
his  name  and  now  in  the  East  shares  with  the 
ko-called  liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom  the  rever- 
ence of  the  churches.  It  is  used,  we  are  told, 
on  all  Sundays  in  Lent  1i>ut  Palm  Sunday,  on 
Maundy  Thursday  and  Easter  Eve,  on  the  festival 
of  St.  Basil  himself,  and  on  the  vigils  of  Christ- 
mas and  of  the  Epiphany.  Dr.  Neale  and  Dr. 
Littledale  {Oreek  Liiitrgie$)  have  printed  thia 
from  two  recent  editions,  published  the  one  at 
Venice,  the  other  at  Constantinople;  whilst 
Daniel  has  given  it  in  a  form  presenting  con- 
siderable variations  from  both. 

The  Alexandrine  liturgy  assigned  to  Basil 
we  have  already  noticed.  With  the  exceptions 
mentioned  below  (S  29),  it  differs  entirely  from 
the  Greek  St.  Basil.  Besides  this  there  is  a 
Syriao  liturgy  which  gnes  by  the  name  of  Baail, 
a  Latin  translation  of  which  Renandot  gives 
from  Masins  in  his  second  volume.  But  most 
important  for  our  purposes  is  the  Greek  copy, 
found  in  a  manuscript  of  the  end  of  the  9th 
century  which  belonged  once  to  the  library  of 
St.  Mark  at  Florence  (introdu<^  probably  at 
the  time  of  the  council),  but  is  now  in  the  Bar- 
berini  collection  at  Rome.  This  was  printed  for 
the  first  time  in  Bunsen's  Bippoiytua  and  ht$ 
Ai/e  (voL  iv.),  and  again  in  his  Analecta  Ant^ 
Nicaena  (vol.  iii.  pp.  201-236)^  and  it  is  strange 
that  it  has  not  attracted  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. 

(28.)  This  liturgy  commences  with  the  prayer 
which  the  priest  offered  in  the  sacristy,  when 
he  placed  the  bread  upon  the  disc :  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  prayers  of  the  three  antiphons. 
These  are  all  found  in  the  liturgy  as  published 
by  Daniel,  but  we  must  exclude  here,  as  through- 
out, almost  all  the  rubrical  dir^tions  relating 
to  the  action  and  language  of  the  deacon.    The 
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prijer  of  Introit  is  giren  next,  ihtn  the  prajer 
of  the  Trisaglon,  and  the  pnifer  said  by  the 
bishop  when  he  took  his  throne.  This  is  noiv 
omitted,  in  coniiequrnce,  no  doubt,  of  the  change 
of  ritual.  Prajers  for  the  catechumens,  for 
the  faithful,  for  the  bishop  himself  fthe  last 
connected  with  the  cherubic  hymn)  follow,  and 
then  the  prajer  of  oblation,  which  is  distinct!  f 
stated  to  be  a  prayer  of  the  holy  Basil.  The 
kiss  of  peac^  here  follows,  and  the  order  to  the 
deacons  to  look  **  to  the  doors  ;*'  and  the  people 
say  the  creed.  Then  come  the  apostoHc  bene- 
diction and  the  '  Sursum  Corda.'  The  **  dignum 
et  jutftum  est "  is  entirely  eocharlstic,  and  this 
is  succeeded  by  an  euchartstic  introduction  to 
the  words  of  institution.  But  here,  unhappily, 
a  sheet  (four  leave*)  of  the  manuscript  is  missing, 
and  we  are  unable  to  say  what  was  the  exact 
form  of  the  prayer  of  invocation,  or  of  that  of 
intercession  until  we  come  to  the  petition  for 
the  clergy,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  next  sheet 
commences.  The  words  with  which  the  Lord's 
Prayer  is  introduced  are  interesting.  It  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  petition  that  Christ  our  God  would 
attend  to  us  from  His  holy  habitation,  and  oome 
to  sanctify  us,  seated  above  with  the  Father,  and 
iaTisibly  present  with  us.  Then  the  '^sancta 
aaaotis,  and  the  '*  unns  sanctus  :**  and  the  priest 
is  directed  to  take  portions  from  the  holy  Body, 
and  place  them  in  the  holy  cup.  Then  **  after 
all  have  partaken,"  whU>t  the  deacon  is  saying 

riiv  c^x^*'*  ^^^  priest  ^ct^x*''^*  '^^  '*  * 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  the  reception.  Col- 
lects follow:  one  to  be  uttered  outside  the 
sanctuary,  the  other  when  the  priest  retires  to 
the  sacristy,  and  so  the  liturgy  concludes.  If  we 
may  supply  from  the  n^ore  modeni  liturgy  the 
parts  lost  in  the  missing  sheet,  availing  our- 
selves of  the  analogy  which  the  collations  of 
the  rest  of  the  work  suggest,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  words  of  institution  were  embodied  in 
an  address  to  God  the  Father,  and  pleaded  that 
''remembering  the  sufferings  of  His  Son,  His 
cross,  His  death,  His  murrection.  ascension,  and 
second  ooming,  and  offering  to  Go<i  His  own  of 
His  own — in  all  things,  and  because  of  all 
things — we  bless  Him,  we  glorify  Him,  we  give 
thanks  to  Him."  In  the  prayer  of  invocation 
the  priest  pleads  that  being  admitted  to  minister 
at  God's  holy  altar,  not  because  of  his  own 
righteousness  but  because  of  God's  mercy  and 
pity,  he  draws  nigh  to  it;  and  that  having 
offered  the  antitypes  of  the  holy  Body  and 
Blood  of  His  Christ,  be  beseeches  God  that  His 
Spirit  should  come  on  the  congregation  and  the 
gifts  and  (iyaScT^oi)  exhibit  the  bread  and  cup  as 
the  precious  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord.  There 
is  a  prayer  that  all  who  partake  of  the  one  bread 
and  the  cup  may  find  mercy  with  all  the  saints 
(the  Virgin  and  St.  John  the  Baptist  are  espe- 
cially mentioned),  and  then  after  a  while  the 
prayer  passes  on  to  petitions  for  the  living. 

(2d.)  Reverting  now  for  a  moment  to  the  Alex- 
andrine liturgy  of  St.  Basil,  we  must  notice 
that  the  three  prayers,  which  in  the  Greek  and 
Arabic  are  distinctly  ascribed  to  the  gveat 
bishop,  t.0.  the  prayer  of  the  Kiss  of  Prace 
(Renaudot,  i.  60),  the  prayer  at  the  breaking 
of  the  bread  (p.  73),  and  the  doxology  (now  in 
the  Lord's  Praver)  and  prayer  of  bending 
the  head  (p.  76)  are  all  of  them  found  in  the 
Barberini  copy,  and  are  all  of  them  contained  in 


the  modem  liturgy.  Not  one  of  thinn  howerer  if 
in  the  Coptic  St.  Basil ;  these  facts  may  possibly 
allow  UM  to  infer  that  ihe  Alexandrine  Gre^k 
receired  Its  title  from  the  prayers  of  St.  Basil 
which  it  incorporated,  but  that  the  Coptic  ver- 
sion was  made  before  they  were  admitted.  If 
so,  we  have  some  little  light  thrown  upon  the 
relative  dates  of  the  various  documents,  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  Coptic  is  older  than  the 
Greek  Alexandrine  in  its  present  form.  We 
have  already  mentioned  that  in  no  other  res]>ect 
can  we  trace  any  similnrity  between  the  Alex- 
andrine Basil  and  those  which  bear  the  great 
Bishop's  name  in  the  Barberini  manuscript  aLd 
in  the  modern  Oriental  (^urch. 

(30.)  Daniel  has  noted  the  portions  which  are 
common  to  the  modem  Basil,  and  the  so-calied 
liturgy  of  St.  James.  A  comparison  with  the 
Barberini  manuscript  will  help  us  to  judge  how 
far  these  portions  are  modern.  For  example,  in 
both  we  have  the  apostrophe,  **Let  all  humaa 
flesh  be  silent  and  stand  with  trembling,  for  the 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  rulers  comes  for^'arl 
to  be  sacrificed,  and  to  be  given  for  tlie  fooci  of 
the  faithful."  In  the  liturgy  of  St.  James  this 
h  found  near  the  commencement  of  the  service, 
when  the  priest  is  bringing  in  the  holy  gifU :  in 
that  of  St.  Basil,  it  is  plac^  after  the  invocation, 
before  the  communion  of  the  priest.  It  seems 
scarcely  appropriate  in  either  place.  The  fact 
is  that  it  U  not  to  be  found  either  in  the  Syriac 
St.  James,  or  in  any  of  the  liturgies  that  bear 
the  name  of  St.  Ba^il. 

Daniel  is  silent  on  the  comparison  between  the 
Greek  and  Syriac  liturgies  of  St.  Basil  (see 
Renaudot,  vol.  ii.  543).  On  comparing  the  latter 
with  the  Barbenni  copy  (supplemented  where  it 
fails  from  the  modem  service),  it  will  be  found 
that  from  the  apostolic  benediction  to  the  words 
speaking  of  the  memorial  of  Christ's  death  and 
resurrection,  the  language  is  nearly  identical 
(Renaudot,  ii.  545-548 ;  Bunsen,  214-223)-  This 
identity  stops  suddenly  where  the  latter  has, 
"  We  offer  to  Thee  Thine  own,  of  Thine  own," 
the  former  passing  on  to  an  appeal  for  merer 
and  pardon.  The  invocation  is  nearly  identical, 
but  the  Syriac  immediately  afterwards  gives  in- 
dications of  being  interpolated ;  it  has  a  super- 
abundance of  epithetic  additions.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  prolonged  intercessory  prayers,  one  of 
which  connects  the  liturgy  with  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Janies ;  but  the  collect  intro- 
ducing "  Our  Father "  is,  as  we  have  said,  the 
same.  The  prayer  beginning  "  Father  of  mer- 
cies, God  of  all  comfort,"  has  received  modifica- 
tions. The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Syriac 
liturgy  is,  that  the  verbal  oblation  of  the  vene- 
rated and  bloodless  sacrifice  is  made  after  the 
invocation. 

(31.)  LUnrgy  cf  Oonstantiruyple. — ^The  patri- 
archate of  Constantinople  dates  from  the  year 
881,  and  the  churches  subject  to  this  metropolis 
have  used  for  many  years  a  liturgy  which  bears 
the  name  of  St.  Chrysostom.  Lebrun  contends 
that  there  was  no  liturgy  ascribed  to  this  great 
father  for  300  years  after  his  death  ;  and  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  the  work  which  now 
bean  his  name  received  that  name  as  being 
used  in  the  city  of  which  he  was  the  most 
famous  bishop  in  its  earlier  years.  The  modem 
liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom  is  used  most  exten- 
sively in  the  east ;  Dr.  Meale  says,  through  the 
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fmr  patriarchatM  and  Rnsna,  except  on  the 
dajs  when  the  litnrgy  H>f  St.  Basil  is  used.  To 
u  this  is  a  dtuJTantage,  because,  if  this  were 
tht  only  eridenoe  we  possessed,  it  would  be  the 
nore  ditficult  to  disoorer  what  parts  of  it  are 
\n\j  ancient.  Dr.  Neale  giyos  the  serrioe  as  he 
found  it  in  a  work  printed  at  Venice  in  1840, 
(omcted  by  a  later  edition  froui  Constantinople ; 
Daniet  (vol.  ir.  327-372)  ^  ad  normam  eccUsiae 
Gnemnim  bodie  acoeptam  et  probatam."  Dr. 
Kcale's  book  was  originally  published  in  the 
jtu  1850,  two  jears  before  Baron  Bnnsen  printed 
is  the  fonrth.Tolame  of  his  work  Mippolffiva 
sni  kis  Ag6y  a  transcript  of  this  liturgy  horn 
the  fisrberini  manoscript.  It  seems  to  be  inex- 
rasabie,  hower^r,  that  XHuiiel,  whose  fourth 
voiame  came  out  in  1853,  should  hare  been  con- 
icBt  with  the  meagre  collations  with  this  MS. 
lires  by  Gear  m  his  Euckologumf  and  'have 
legiecied  the  transcript  of  Bunsen. 

(32.)  With  the  aid  of  this  manuscript  we  may 
pat  upon  one  side  as  of  uncertain  date  the 
thirteea  paragrapiis  which  occupy  pages  337 
to  339  in  Daniel's  book,  and  besides  this,  we 
nut  reject  the  eight  succeeding  pages,  with  the 
ueeption  of  one  brief  prayer*  Almost  all  the 
rubrical  directions  (as  in  St.  Basil)  disappear ; 
tbej  belong  to  a  period  since  the  time  of  Charle- 
■agae.  Once  more,  the  prayers  which  the  deacon 
b  requested  to  repeat  outside,  whilst  the  priest 
vithia  the  veil  is  praying  /uwriims,  must  be 
Rjected  also  as  of  later  introduotioa ;  and  the 
division  of  the  consecrated  bread  into  the  fottr 
paxti,  each  part  containing  two  letters  of 
KSCKiEA  [see  £iJSMEins,  I.  603;  Fbaotion, 
L  687],  is  also  prored  to  be  later* 

The  rubric  directing  the  eleration  of  the  bread 
(Daaisl,  pi  365;  Neale's  <?.  L,  p.  140)  is  also 
dMVB  to  be  modem ;  so  too  the  introduction  of 
t^  boiling  water.  And  one  thing  more  attracts 
ttteation.  As  in  the  rite  of  St  Basil  so  here, 
it  Yu  sasumed  that  all  would  partake.  This  is 
altfled  now.  Lastly,  in  the  modern  Greek  ritual 
tlare  is  an  appeal  at  the  rery  close  to  St.  John 
(^an»iom  that,  **  having  used  his  liturgy,  we 
Bajr  haye  his  interoea'>ion  that  our  souls  may  be 
■and ;  *'  this  is  also  prored  now  to  be  of  later  date 
tba  the  year  900*  Indeed,  the  Uturgy  itself  is 
Mr  tihiio  (Bunsen,  iii.  197).  'i  he  very  ascription 
•f  tl»  liturgy,  therefore,  to  St.  Chrysostom  may 
W  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  time  when  thii 
MS.  was  tnnscribed. 

'33.)  It  only  remains  for  us  to  note  that  in  this 
ti*  early  edition  of  St.  Ghrysviom,  the  Kiss  oft 
I^«eee  precedes  the  Creed,  and  the  Creed  precedes 
tbe  Apostolic  Benediction.  The  *<dignum  et 
jutum  est"  is  truly  encharistic,  and  the 
^-Saactos^sancius"  is  speedily  feilowad  by  the 
*«ds  of  institution.  The  text  with  reference 
to  tke  bread  resembles  thai  accepted  now  in  the 
Efntle  to  the  Corinthians^  ropr*  irri  r^  aApid 
BSf  r^ 6vip  ^fuhf.  The  litnrgy  prooeeds:  '•  Re- 
tosabariag  flis  saving  command  and  all  things 
^  by  Him,  and  offering  Thine  own  of  Thine 
0*B>  we  praise  Thee."  The  priest  proceeds: 
**We  offer  to  Thee,  moreover,  this  reasonable 
•ad  bktodless  service,  and  we  beseech  Thee,  send 
^^"^n  Thy  Holy  Spirit  on  us  and  on  these  gifts 
tbat  lie  hare  before  Thee,  and  make  thU 
WtaA  the  Body  of  Thy  Christ  .  .  .  ."  The 
ofeisg  is  represented  as  made  on  behiJf  of  all 
vW  have  gooa  to  rest  in  the  foith,  ''Fathers, 


patriarchs,  prophets,  especially  the  Holy  Virgin  *' 
Then  intercessions  follow  on  behalf  uf  the  living ; 
<— amongst  them,  **for  those  in  mountains, 
caves,  and  holes  In  the  earth."  (This  is  now 
omiitsd.)  ''For  faithful  Kings,  and  our  Queen, 
lover  of  Christ."  (This  possibly  points  to  a 
precise  date  when  the  original  of  this  manuscript 
was  prepared.)  Then  there  is  a  prayer  of  com- 
mendation to  God  of  ourselves,  our  lives,  and 
our  hopes,  followed  by  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Christ 
is  entreated  to  come  to  sanctify  us.  At  last 
we  have  the  '*Sancta  sanctisl"  the  *'Unns 
sanctns,"  and  the  thanksgiving  after  the  Com- 
munion. 

(34.)  lAtinrgy  of  tka  NettoHant  cr  Chaldean 
Chriitiaiu, — Notwithstanding  the  fearful  mas- 
sacres to  which  even  during  t-  e  last  forty  years 
they  have  been  subjected,  there  still  remain 
among  the  dties  of  Mesopotamia  Christians  who 
trace  their  origin  to  the  influx  of  Nestorians 
after  the  council  of  fiphesus.  They  possess  three 
liturgies,  or  rather  three  anaphorae,  ascribed 
respectively  to  the  Apostles  (t.  e.  SS.  Adaeus  or 
Thaddens  and  Mari),  to  Theodore  of  M(  psuestia, 
and  to  Nestorins  himself.  These  are  used  at 
specified  times  of  the  year,  but  the  pr(v-anaphoral 
an  1  poet-Communion  portions  of  the  liturgy  of 
the  ^  Apostles  "  are  never  omitted.  Latin  trans* 
lations  of  the  three  from  Syriao  manuscripts 
brought  into  £nrope  by  emia^-aries  of  the  Roman 
church  are  given  by  Renaodot  in  his  collection 
(voL  ii.). 

An  English  translation  of  the  services  now  ia 
use  has  been  recently  published  by  Dr.  Badger. 
Any  effort  to  point  out  what  portions  of  these 
are  really  ancient,  apart  from  the  instruction  we 
have  received  from  uur  previous  investigations, 
must  rest  on  hypothesis  only;  but  the  distin- 
guishing features  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Apostles 
are  (1)  that  in  it  our  Lord's  words  of  institu- 
tion are  not  introduced  at  all,  and  (2)  that  the 
prayers  of  intercession  both  for  the  living  and 
the  dead  an  connected  with  the  oblation  which 
is  made  before  the  epiclesis.  In  the  liturgies  of 
Theodore  and  of  Nestorins,  the  words  of  institu- 
tion ara  found.  It  would  certainly  seem  from 
this  that,  so  far,  the  *  Liturgy  of  the  Apostles ' 
must  be  very  ancient,  as  it  is  inconceivable  that 
the  words  of  our  Lord,  if  at  any  time  brought 
into  the  service,  could  at  any  subsequent  period 
have  been  omitted  (see  §  59  below). 

There  are  some  points  of  difference  between 
the  litnrgy  as  given  by  Renaudot  and  that  given 
by  Dr.  Badger,  indicating  probably  that  even 
during  the  last  few  hundred  years  additions  have 
been  made  to  that  which  had  been  in  use ;  but 
as  these  additions  must  foil  into  a  period  far 
below  the  9th  century,  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss 
them  further  here.  We  should  mention,  how- 
ever, that  the  canon  begins  with  the  apostolic 
benediction,  and  we  have,  as  everywhere  else,  the 
'*sursum  corda."  The  words  are  introduced 
simply  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Apostles ;  but  in 
the  liturgies  of  The<dore  and  Nestorins,  as  given 
bv  Dr.  Badger,  they  are  embodied  in  a  highly 
rhetorical  appeal.  Some  passages  of  a  Nesto» 
rian  tendency  are  discoverable  in  the  last-named 
Uturgy.    The  other  two  have  no  such  traces. 

(35.)  Liturgy  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutioru.-^ 
It  remains  now  only  that  we  should  briefly 
discuss  the  liturgy  of  the  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions, commonly  called,  **The  Liturgy  of  St. 
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Clement."  [Apostolical  CoNyriTUTioiw,  I.  pp. 
119-126.]  We  have  already  giren  (§§  15, 
17)  a  brief  account  of  the  Eucbariatic  aerricea 
as  we  Rnd  them  in  the  Coptic  edition  of 
these  constitutions.  Ladolf,  in  his  Oommeni'trnu 
ad  Hv^toiam  Agthiopicam  (pp.  324>^^27),  girea  a 
Lntin  translation  of  the  correaponding  passage 
in  the  Kthiopic  version  of  the  constitutions. 
This  has  been  reproduced  by  Baron  Bunaen  in  hta 
Analecia  Ants-Nicaena  (vol.  iii.  pp.  106-126).  It 
commences  with  ''The  Lord  be  with  you,  and 
with  thy  spirit.  Up  with  your  hearts,"  etc. ; 
then  an  Eucharistic  address  to  God  for  the  gift 
and  work  of  His  Son,  passing  at  once  to  the 
words  of  institution,  which  are  giren  in  the 
simplest  form.  The  prayer  proceeds,  *' calling 
to  mind,  therefore.  His  death  and  His  resurrec- 
tion," etc,  **  we  offer  to  Thee  this  bread  and 
cup,  rendering  Thee  thanks  that  Thou  hast  made 
us  worthy  to  stand  before  Thee,  and  to  perform 
the  functions  of  Thy  priesthood."  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  invoked  upon  the  oblations,  but  there  is 
no  prayer  that  He  will  make  them  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ.  The  prayer  is,  *'  that  those 
who  partake  of  the  gifts  may  be  fulfilled  with  that 
Spirit."  We  hay«  the  ''Sancta  Sanctis,"  and 
the  '*  Unus  Pater  sanctns,"  etc.,  and  the  **  Hymn 
of  Praise ;"  the  latter,  possibly,  consisting  of  the 
148th  Psalm.  The  people  enter  to  receiye  the 
'*  medicine  of  their  souls,"  and  the  thanksgiving 
follows  with  a  collect.  The  service  oondudes, 
'*  Depart  in  peacoy  and  so  the  Eucharist  is  ac- 
complished." It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Lord's 
prayer  is  not  introduced. 

(36.)  Neither  is  the  Lord's  Prayer  introduced 
in  the  so-called   liturgy  of  St.  Clement.     This 
liturgy  is  found  in  some  MSS.  of  the  eighth  book 
of  the  Greek  ApostJical  ConstitutifmSf  but  in  the 
valuable  Oxford  manuscript  (Codex  Baroodanua) 
it  is  entirely  omitted.     There  are  other  marks 
that  it  is  an  interpolation  of  late  date.     In  the 
manuscripts  where  it  occurs,  it  follows  on  the 
service  for  the  consecration  of  a  bishop,  as  it  does 
in  the  Coptic  and  Ethiopic  constitutions.     The 
Greek  liturgy  begins  with  the  apostolic  benedic- 
tion, and  the  unbelievers,  the  hearera,  the  cate- 
chumens, etc.,  are  then  dismissed  in  order.    Then 
comesi  a  long  intercessory  prayer,  the  '*  kiss  of 
peace  "  is  given,  and  the  apostolic  benediction  is 
repeated  in  a  slightly  different  form ;  we  have 
the    ^'sursum    corda"    and    the    **dignttm   et 
justum."      Thia   is  Eucharistic,  detailing  the 
blessings  of   the  creation  and  the  history  of 
God*s  dispensations  to  mankind.    When  we  reach 
the  victories  of  Joshua,  the  ascription  of  glory 
by    the   Cherubim    and    Seraphim,    **  Sanctns, 
sanctus,  sanctus,"  is  introduced,  and  the  Thanks- 
giving {Misses  on  to  record  the  mercies  of  the 
incarnation,    death,    burial,    resurrection,    and 
ascension  of  our  Lord;  then  the  bishop  intro- 
duces the  wovds  of  institution,  and  recites  how, 
**  Remembering  His  sufferings,  His  resurrection, 
His  ascension,  and  second  coming,  we  offer  to 
Thee,  our  King  and  God,  according  to  His  appoint- 
ment, this  bread  and  this  cup,  giving  thanks  to 
Thee  by  Him ;"  then  follow  the  epiclesis  and  the 
great  intercessory  prayer,  the  various  clauses  of 
which  are  introduced  by  the  words,  **  We  pray 
Thee,"  or  "  we  entreat  Thee,"  or  "  we  offer  to 
Thee,"  or  "  we  beg  Thee."     After  this  come  the 
**  Sancta  Sanctis  "  and  the  "  Glory  to  God  in  the 
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highest."     All  the  people  receive  in  order ;  fint, 


presbyters,  then  deacons,  sub-deacons,  etc.  The 
psalm,  "I  will  always  give  thanks  to  thee,** 
(which  includes  the  words,  ^  0  taste  and  tee,*^ 
is  sung  during  the  Communion.  The  post-Oom- 
m union  service  begins  with  a  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving, the  benediction  from  the  bishop  follows, 
the  deacon  says,  ^  Depart  in  peace." 

(37.)  Considerable  doubts  are  felt  as  to  whether 
the  liturgy  was  ever  celebrated  after  this  fashion. 
At  ail  events  we  have  here  the  advantage  of 
examining  a  rite,  as  it  was  proposed  at  some  time 
not  later  than  the  4th  century.  It  can  scarcely 
have  been  altered  or  interpolated  since  that  ' 
time.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  liturgi- 
cal expressions,  which  have  been  noted  in  the 
recently  recovered  pages  of  the  genuine  £pbtle 
of  Clemens  Romanus,  are  not  found  here  aa  they 
are  found  in  the  Alexandrine  service  books ;  this 
would  be  an  additional  proof,  if  proof  were 
wanting,  that  the  ascription  of  the  liturgy  to 
St.  Clement  is  purely  fictitious. 

(38.)  Liturgy  of  the  Churches  of  Carthage,  etc.'- 
In  pasaing  from  Alexandria  along  the  coast  of 
Africa  to  Carthage  we  pass  from  an  order  of 
things  of  which  the  characteristics  were  Greek 
to    another  whose   characteristics  were   Latin. 
The  early  writers  of  the  Carthaginian  churches 
are  so  important  and  so  voluminous  that  from 
their  works  which  have  come  down  to  us  we 
can  supply  many  details  of  the  Carthaginian 
services— H)ur  sources  of  information  being  per- 
haps  more   trustworthy   than   any  'Miturgy" 
would  be  which  profesaed  to  have  been  prepared 
by  St.  Augustine.  Thus  we  know  from  TertuUian 
{Apohgi/f  xxxix.)  that  in  the  gatherings  of  the 
faithful,  "  the  most  approved  seniors  presided." 
The  same   chapter   in   the   Apology   mentions 
that  at    their    gatherings    the    Christians    in 
one  body  sued   God   by  their   prayers.     They 
prayed  for  the  emperors  and  for  their  ministers, 
for  the  state  of  the  world,  for  the  quiet  of  all 
things,  *'  for  the  delay  of  the  end."     The  sacred 
writings  were  called  to  remembrance,  selections 
being  made  apparently    with   a  view    to  the 
emergencies  of  the  times, — and  an  exhortation 
followed.     Then  we  infer  that  all  were  directed 
to  leave  the  church  who  were  under  oensare. 
A  collection  of  money  was  made  on  one  day  of 
the  month,  the  money  collected  being  used  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  for  the  succour  of 
those  who  were  suffering  for  consrience  sake. 
No  doubt  TertuUian  is  describing  features  of  the 
ordinary  Sunday  Eucharist.    The  section  passes 
on  to  speak  of  the  Agapae.     Elsewhere  we  learn 
that  the   passages  from  Scripture  were  taken 
from  the  Prophets,  from  the  Epistles  or  Acts  of 
the   Apostles,  and   from    the  Gospel  (Apology^ 
xxii.),  and  that  psalms  or  {Ad  Uxor.  ii.  9)  hymns 
intervened  between  these  sections.     TertuUian 
frequently  insists  that    these    rites  had   been 
"  handed  down  to  us."    In  praying  they  turned 
to  the  east  {Apology,  xvi.),   lifting   up  their 
hands  to  God  the  Father  {IdoUU.  vii.  7).     We 
have  two  ascriptions  of  glory,  one  {Ad  Uxor, 
i.    1)  '*To  whom   be   honour,   glory,  majesty, 
dignity,  and  power,  for  ever  and  ever."    The 
other  {Ve  Oratione,  iii.),  **  To  whom  be  honour 
and  power  for  all  ages." 

With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  eucha- 
ristic office,  to  which  he  apparently  gives  the 
title  ^Officiurn  aacrifcii*  we  have  ^ditional 
evidence.    The  prayera  for  the  emperor  seem  te 
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hiTe  been  repeatel  here;  the  words  Sursum 
M^Moirrtte  {Apolofy^  xzz.)  probably  refer  to  the 
Skw^-a  cordd,  which  we  know  was  used  at 
Cartka^  in  Uie  time  of  Cyprian.  The  Lord's 
Prayer  formed  part  of  the  prayen ;  after  it  the 
£uthful  drew  near  and  g^we  to  each  other  the 
kt»  of  charity  (de  Oraikms^  zir.).  The  oom- 
nianion  followed.  This  part  of  the  serrioe  was 
udosbtediy  kept  as  a  mystery  from  UBbelierers. 
At  some  time  during  the  senrioe  apparently, 
iptdtl  meotion  was  made  of  indiridnals  by  whom 
or  OB  whose  behalf  the  oblations  were  offered. 
With  reference  to  the  liring,  this  seems  to  have 
hett  done  on  tbe  day,  monthly  or  otherwise, 
vhen  they  made  their  gifts;  on  behalf  of  the 
4cad,  on  the  anniTorsary  of  their  remoyal. 

(39.)  Cyprian,  who  died  in  258,  gires  os  infor- 
BtttioB  which  indicates  the  progress  of  ritual 
•ven  in  the  few  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  writing  of  these  works  of  Tertallian's.  The 
ofincr  is  the  bishop  (saeerdos)  or  the  presbyter, 
''they  offer  the  sacrifices  to  God"  {Epistiet 
ir.  and  Izriii.).  The  sacrifice  was  celebrated 
^y  {Ep,  lir.).  The  lessons  were  read  from 
a  fM^MBi.  The  Smrtmn  outda  and  Babeimu 
si  Dommum  are  spoken  of  explicitly  in  the 
tnttise  OB  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  mixed 
esp  was  osed,  signifying,  as  Cyprian  stated, 
"the  union  of  Christ  with  His  people."  The 
sseraaent  was  given  into  the  hands  of  the 
people;  and  frequently,  if  not  generally,  they 
took  s  portion  of  it  home,  reserving  it  in  a  small 
W)z,  and  partaking  of  it  from  day  to  day.  The 
bnad  and  wine  used  for  the  sacrament  were 
taken  ont  of  that  which  had  been  offered,  and 
Cfprian  complains  of  the  rich  as  at  times  con- 
"usisg  a  part  of  the  sacrifice  which  the  poor 
M  ofierad.— Towards  the  end  of  the  4th 
tttnry  (A.O.  398)  the  well-known  laws  were 
vaeted,  forming  part  of  the  canons  of  the  African 
church,  by  which  the  offerings  at  the  sacra- 
neat  were  restricted  to  bread  and  wine  mixed 
vith  water,  and  the  sacrament  was  always  to 
W  received  fiwting,  except  on  Ifaandv  Tliurs- 
iif,  and  at  the  altar  prayer  was  always  to 
W  addressed  to  the  Vather.  These  are  fre- 
qaeaily  ^ken  of  as  if  they  were  canons  of  the 
Biirersal  church.  As  a  body  thev  seem,  how- 
<T«r,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have  been  observed 
^J  in  the  country  where  they  were  enacted, 
u<l  we  have  had  nnmerous  instances  already 
vkick  shew  that  the  last  canon  was  never 
•ttcptcd  in  the  churches  of  the  East. 

(40.)  We  come  now  to  St.  Augustine,  from 
vhose  voluminous  writings  we  may  learn  much 
oa  the  f  object  before  us.  If  one  (LateiniKhe  und 
^rieckmehe  Mtsam)  has  collected  ftt>m  Angus- 
tJAc's  lermoBs  the  chief  passages  tji^re  found 
^^viag  upon  the  liturgy,  and  to  him  I  am 
iA^hteil  for  much  contained  in  this  and  the 
prtoeding  paragraphs.  The  exclusion  of  all  save 
tW  toitiated  and  those  in  full  oommunion  with 
the  chveh  from  being  present  at  the  Eucharist, 
*u  still  moat  rigidly  maintained  in  the  province 
of  Carthage.  Hie  three  leesons  from  the  Pro- 
P^  l^irtle  and  Gospel  were  now  taken  appa* 
■ntly  acooiding  to  a  fixed  rule;  between  the 
Kpi*tle  and  the  Gospel  a  psalm  was  sung  (Sermon 
dxT.  1):  and  this  was  the  daily  use  of  the 
ehnreh.  The  second  part  of  the  senrice  (&r- 
^311)  commenced  with  the  Swnun  cQfdij 
is  which  the  answer  of  the  people  was  Habemnt 
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ad  Jhminum;  the  priest  responded,  ^  Let  u* 
gie  thanus  to  our  Lord  God^*  (68,  5).  The 
people  attested,  **  It  ia  meet  end  right  eo  to  do*' 
(227).  in  the  canon  the  martyrs  were  men- 
tioned, but  prayer  no  longer  was  made  on  their 
behalf.  The  prayer  of  consecration  is  called 
the  Sanct^fioatio,  and  Augustine  reserves  to  the 
priests,  as  distinct  from  the  laitv,  the  function 
of  offering  the  sacrifice.  After  the  consecration 
followed  the  Lord's  Prayer,  apparently  said  by 
the  clergy  alone.  The  Pax  vAiacum  followed, 
and  the  kiss  of  peace  {Sermon  227).  Then  the 
communion,  then  the  dismissal.  Apparently 
there  was  at  some  period  a  confession  of  sins, 
beginning  with  the  word  oonfiteor  (Sermon  67), 
at  which,  as  well  as  at  the  petition  Forgive  u$ 
onr  debtSf  the  people  smote  their  breasta. 
Augustine's  sermons  give  us  of  course  ample 
illustrations  of  the  addresses  which  were  made  to 
the  people  on  these  occasions,  no  doubt  at  the 
early  part  of  the  service,  as  in  the  time 
of  Tertullian;  and  the  great  bishop  tells  us 
(Sermon  49),  that  poet  aermonem  fit  mieea  cate^ 
chttnenie :  mtmdmnt  fidelee. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  we  hare  had  no  inti- 
mation here  of  the  apostolic  benediction,  with 
which  the  Greek  liturgies  generally  commenoe, 
nor  a  word  informing  us  of  the  character  of  the 
prayer  of  consecration.  There  is  na  intimation 
of  any  epiclesis  or  invocation;  no  hint  given 
as  to  the  aandue.  Of  course  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  Communion  ofiice  proper  was 
essentially  a  mystory,  and  we  have  no  right 
to  expect  i  priori  that  the  sermons  would  give 
us  as  much  information  regarding  it  as  in  fact 
they  do.  We  might  surmise  that  Augustine's 
private  letters  would  prove  a  more  fertile  field 
of  information  than  his  sermons.^  To  these, 
therefore,  let  us  now  turn. 

(41.)  1  would  mention,  therefore,  first,  that 
we  read  in  Letter  cxxziv.,  addressed  to  Apringius, 
the  pro-consul,  that  Augustine  **  invoked  Christ 
on  his  behalf  in  the  holy  mysteries."  Thus  we 
have  an  instanoe  here  of  a  prayer  addressed  to 
Christ.  A  reference  to  the  fvasts  held  in  the 
churches,  and  deemed  by  the  ignorant  people  to 
be  *' solatia  mortuomm,^'  will  be  found  in  No. 
zzii.  InfanU  communicated,  indeed  their  oom- 
munion was  deemed  to  be  necessary  for  their 
salvation  (Epitt.  clzzzii.  §  5,  and  clzxzvi.  §  29). 
The  offering  was  considered  to  be  of  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  the  Lord  ;  and  Augustine  mentions 
that,  on  one  oertein  day  of  the  year  (of  oonrse 
Maundy  ThursdayX  >^  ^'^  received  in  the 
evening.  His  sermons  have  not  spoken  of  any 
benediction,  but  Letter  clzziz.  (§  4)  shews  that 
there  was  one,  and  tells  us  what  the  form  of  the 
benediction  was.  The  bread  used  at  the  Com- 
munion appean  to  have  been  brought  to  the 
church  in  the  form  of  one  loaf.  At  all  events, 
Augustine  says  (Epiet.  dzzzy.  §  50,  p.  994  of 
Gaume)  that  the  one  bread  is  the  sacrament  of 
unity.  Letter  oczvii.  (Gaume,  p.  1212)  speaks 
of  the  priest  at  the  altar  exhorting  the  people 
to  pray  for  unbelievers,  that  God  would  con- 
vert them  to  the  faith;  for  the  catechumens, 
that  He  would  inspire  in  them  a  desire  fo- 
regeneration;  and   for  the  fisithluU  that    b 

^  The  aermoDS  ad  ittfamUi  de  Aieraeisiila  (227 
219)  contdn,  however,  mudi  Information  to  our  par 
poee. 
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His  gift  ther  may  penerere  in  that  which 
they  have  begUD — a  prnyer  analogous  to  what 
we  have  seen  in  the  litargy  of  St.  Clement. 
The  Domme  Dens  Sabaoih,  and  the  ffoiy,  HUy, 
ffoli/y  are  introduced  in  hie  interesting  letter  to 
Janaarin^  (It.),  in  which  mention  is  also  made 
of  the  Alleluia,  and  of  the  custom  of  praying 
standing  between  Easter  and  Pentecost. 

In  the  Oriental  liturgies  mention  was  made  of 
the  church  dispersed  throughout  the  world ;  the 
words  are  found  in  Letter  Ixxzrii.  The  custom  of 
a  loring  is  referred  to  in  more  than  one  place.  But 
the  classical  passage  is  in  his  famous  letter  to  Paul* 
inus  (No.  cxlix.),  in  which  he  tries  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  different  words  in  1  Tim.  ii.  1, 
prayers,  oratkma,  suf^ioationa,  etc.  If  we  take 
the  words  as  they  are  found  consecntiyely  iu  onr 
version,  he  would  say  that  the  tupplioation$ 
embrace  all  that  is  done  in  the  celebration  of  the 
sacrament  before  that  which  is  on  the  table  of 
the  Lord  begins  to  be  blessed, — the  priyer$, 
when  it  is  being  blessed  and  sahctifie<i  and  brolcen 
for  distribution,  the  part  **  which  ends  in  almost 
every  church  with  the  Lord's  Prayer," — the 
intercessionSy  when  the  people  is  being  blessed 
by  the  imposition  of  hands  and  commended  to 
God's  great  mercy, — the  giving  of  thanks^  con- 
cluding all. 

(42.)  We  thus  hare  the  following  clearly  laid 
down  as  contained  in  the  Afritxai  Liturgy  in  the 
time  of  St.  Augustine.  Ilie  preliminary  part 
included  lessons  from  Scripture,  hymos,  sermons, 
and  the  prayers  for  the  unbelierer*,  catechumens, 
and  believers  which  we  have  described  above. 

Then,  all  being  excluded  except  the  initiated, 
the  oblations  of  the  people  appear  to  have  been 
made,  and  the  opening  words,  ^  Sursum  corda," 
with  the  *'  Vere  dignum  et  justum  est;"  with  this 
we  connect  of  course  the  ''Sanctns."  Then 
came  what  Augustine  would  call  the  "sancti- 
fication  of  the  sacrifice,"  concluding  with  the 
fraction,  and  probably  a  prayer  of  fraction, 
such  as  we  found  in  the  Alexandrian  litur- 
gies; the  Lord's  Prayer  ensued.  Then  came 
the  kiss  of  peace,  this  being  followed  by  the 
benediction  of  the  people,  '*whom  the  priest 
offers  up  to  God;"  then  the  participation  of  the 
sacrament  and  the  giving  of  thanks, — the  last 
part  of  the  service  before  the  dismissal.  The 
three  petitions  mentioned  by  Augustine  (I^ter 
cxHx.)are  also  mentioned  by  Fulgentiusbf  Ruspe 
in  his  letter  to  Bitellus  (No.  cvii.) ;  two  of  them 
are  alluded  to  in  a  treatise  of  the  same  bishop, 
De  bono  perseverantiae.  It  is  probable  that  no 
gteat  change  was  introduced  into  the  liturgy  for 
many  years  after  the  death  of  the  great  bishop 
Augustine. 

(43.)  Spanish  Liturgies^  of  the  time  of  Isidore. 
— ^The  liturgy  of  the  Spanish  Cnurch  in  its 
earlier  years  has  a  singular  interest  in  several 
respects.  It  is  quite  clear  that  it  was  framed  in 
the  first  instance  independently  of  the  Roman 
Church,  although  in  the  time  of  Innocent  the 
First  great  efforts  were  made  to  render  it  similar 
to  that  of  the  church  of  the  prince  of  the  Apos- 
tles. But  time  was  required  for  these  efforts  to 
succeed.  Thus  Gu^ranger  (vol.  i.  p.  133)  refers 
to  a  council  of  Gironne,  held  in  the  yeiir  517 
(Labbe,  vol.  i.  p.  568),  the  first  cnnon  of  which 
directed  that  throughout  the  province  of  Tarra- 
gona the  use  of  the  metropolitan  church  was  to 
Ee  obeervad.    The  council  of  Braga,  in  the  year 


565,  passed  an  enactment  of  the  same  character 
for  the  province  of  which  it  was  the  metrop«>lis, 
which  would  be  nearly  conterminous  with  Gal- 
licia.  The  same  lessons  were  to  be  read  at  mass 
through  all  the  churches;  all  the  bishops  or 
presbyters  and  the  peoj  le  were  to  retain  the 
salutation,  "The  Lord  be  with  you,"  ^'Ani  with 
thy  spirit,"  **  in  the  manner  that  all  the  East 
observed  it  from  apostolic  tradition,"  but  at  the 
same  time  directions  were  given  that  the  masses 
were  to  be  celebrated  in  the  order  which  their  late 
bishop,  Profuturus,  had  received  in  writing  fiom 
the  authority  of  the  apostolic  see.  In  633  a  uni- 
formity was  established,  not  in  each  province 
severally,  but  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
peninsula  or,  as  it  is  called,  through  all  Spain  and 
Gaul  (that  is  OaUia  Narbonensis) ;  and  amongst 
other  things  it  is  mentioned  about  the  same  time 
that  the  Kyiie  Eleison  was  repeated,  and  the 
**Sicut  erat  in  principio"  was  added  to  the  **  Gloria 
Patri,"  to  meet  the  heresy  of  the  Priscillianists, 
**  as  it  had  been  done  not  only  at  the  apostolic 
see,  but  also  throughout  all  the  £ast,  Africa,  and 
Italy." 

(44.)  Isidore,  the  famous  arclibishop  of  Se- 
ville, who  presided  in  one  or  more  councils 
at  Toledo,  has  left  us  two  books  on  the 
ecclesiastical  offices,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  been  written  about  the  year  633.  (He 
succeeded  Leander  as  bishop  in  the  year  595, 
and  died  in  the  year  636.)  In  the  thirteenth 
and  three  following  chapters  of  the  first  book, 
he  gives  as  information  as  to  the  liturgy  of  his 
day.  He  mentions  that,  **  In  Africa  the  Alleluia 
was  sung  only  on  Sundays,  and  on  the  fifty  daji 
after  Euter;  but  with  us,  according  to  the 
ancient  tradition  of  the  Spains,  it  is  sung  at  all 
times,  except  the  days  of  Lent  and  other  fast 
days."  It  wontd  appear  also,  that  what  was 
called  the  offertcrhtm  was  sung.  With  reference 
to  the  order  of  the  mass,  or  **  the  prayers  with 
which  the  sacrifices  offered  to  God  are  conse- 
crated," he  claims  that  St.  Peter  was  the  author 
of  the  service  which  was  celebrated  throughout 
the  whole  world.  He  speaks  of  there  being 
Reven  prayers  or  orations,  the  first  being  one  ^ 
exhortation  to  the  people,  inciting  them  to 
earnest  prayer  to  God ;  the  second  is  a  prayer 
to  God,  that  He  will  mercifully  receive  the 
prayers  and  oblations  of  the  faithful ;  the  third 
is  poured  forth  either  for  those  who  ofier,  or  for 
the  faithful  who  have  departed  this  life,  that  by 
the  same  sacrifice  they  may  obtain  pardon; 
fourthly,  comes,  connected  with  the  kiss  of 
peace,  a  prayer  that  all,  being  mutually  recon- 
ciled to  each  other,  may  partake  worthily  of  the 
sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ, 
because  tkaandivisible  Body  of  Christ  admits  not 
of  dissension.  Then  follows,  fifthly,  the  illatio, 
which  answers  to  the  Preface  in  the  Roman 
Missal.  It  is  described  by  Isidore  as  con- 
nected with  the  sanctification  of  the  oblation 
in  which  "the  whole  universe  of  terrestrial 
creatures  and  heavenly  powers  are  urged  to  join 
in  the  praise  of  God,"  and  the  "  Hosanna  in  the 
Highest "  is  sung.  Then  succeeds,  sixthly,  that 
which  in  some  manuscripts  is  described  as  the 
"confirmatio"  of  the  sacrament,  in  others,  the 
"  conformatio,"  that  "  the  oblation  which  is 
now  offered  to  God,  being  sanctified  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  may  be  conformed  to  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ.''     Seventhly,  the  Lord's 'Prayer  fol- 
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loTTs.  ID  which  ht  Dotiocfl  likewise  seyen,  p«- 
titiiiQk — the  first  thre«  for  things  eternal,  the 
la>t  luui  tui-  tii.u^  tenpond.  In  chapter  xvi} 
iiiiiore  speaks  ol'  the  Niceue  Creed  as  pruciaiineU 
to  the  people  at  the  time  of  the  sacrifice,  and  in 
koe  next,  of  the  priestly  benedictions.  In 
chapter  zviii.  he  teaches  on  the  nature  of  the 
ucridce.    [Compare  Elements,  I.  602.] 

(45.)  Isidore  does  not  mention  the  part  of  the 
if  nice  at  which  the  Nicene  Creed,  as  he  calls  it, 
w&i  recited;  hat  we  know  that  at  the  third 
coancil  of  Toledo,  in  589,  king  Reccai'ed  had 
ori«red  that  the  creed  of  the  hundred  and  fifty 
should  be  recited  ^Mn  the  liturgy  before  the 
Lories  Prayer  throughout  all  the  churches  of 
Spain  and  Gaul,  according  to  the  form  of  the 
Oriental  churches."  [C&eld,  I.  491.]  This 
position  of  the  creed  is  not  that  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Roman  church,  but  it  is  that 
which  the  creed  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  occu- 
yi^  in  the  liturgy  which  we  must  proceed  now 
to  di^uss,  namely — 

(4^.)  The  Spanish  or  MozarcMc  Liturgy, — 
The  Mozarabic  Liturgy  was  first  printed  under 
the  direction  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  in  the  year 
1500.  The  manuscript  which  he  used  must  have 
b^n  of  a  comparatirely  late  date ;  for  as  Loren- 
ano,  subsequently  archbishop  and  cardinal, 
noticed  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  (which 
va»  dedicated  to  benedict  XIV.  and  has  been  r^* 
printtd  in  Migne's  series,  vol.  Ixxxv.)  the  book 
mkes  mention  of  St.  Francis,  St.  Dominic,  St. 
Th'.txnas  Aquinas,  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  all 
belonging  to  the  i3th  century,  to  which  I  would 
sdd,  that  in  the  first  part,  amongst  the  greater 
fettiraU,  there  is  a  mass  for  the  feast  of  Corpus 
Christi,  which  we  know  was  not  introduced  until 
th«  lame  <^ntury.  It  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult, therefore,  to  say  what  parts  of  the  services 
sre  ancient,  and  what  portions  fall  below  the 
chronalogical  limit  by  which  we  are  bound ;  and 
it  must  be  understood  that  much  that  follows 
U  stated  under  reservation. 

(47.)  On  comparing,  however,  the  account  given 
bj  St.  Isidore,  with  the  masses  which  we  find  in 
the  Mozarabic  Liturgy  (as  given  by  Lorenzano, 
Migne,  p.  109;  compare  Daniel,  i-  p.  65,  etc), 
Ve  hare  every  point  mentioned  by  Isidore  repro- 
duced in  the  liturgy.  The  exhortation  to  the 
p^ple  is  found  almost  everywhere,  under  the 
heading  Jftsso.  We  have  the  Alieluia  at  the 
banning,  apparently,  of  every  mass,  except 
thijve  to  be  used  in  Lent  (Daniel,  pp.  55-57). 
W«  hare  the  prayer  that  God  would  receive 
the  oblation  (ibid.  p.  67).  We  have  the  prayer 
fvr  the  offerers  {iML  p.  69).  The  prayer  for 
the  Holy  Spirit  must  have  been  displaced,  for 
in  the  modem  form  it  follows  here.  We  have 
the  **  Ikmunus  vobiscum  "  and  "  £t  cum  Spiritu 
tiK."  (p.  71).  That  connected  with  the  kiss  of 
P«soe,  which  is  the  fourth  prayer  mentioned  by 
l«l'»re,  follows  on  p.  77.  Then  the  "  lilatio** 
folio v«,  p.  79.  It  is,  as  Daniel  describes  it,  a 
>«m«what  long  ascription  of  glory,  beginning 
vith  the  **&gnum  et  justum  est,"  varying 
aim<ist  every  Sunday  of  the  year,  but  always 
€&Iing  with  the  "Sanctus,  sanctus**  and  the 
-H.*ianDa  in  the  Highest."  The  "  Confirmatio," 
^  **  Coaformatio,"  consists  of  the  narrative  of 
the  institution.  The  choir  recite  the  creed  whilst 
the  priest  elevates  the  consecrated  elements ;  the 
Urd*s  Prayer  follows,  and  the  benediction  before 
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the  communion.  Thus,  with  the  one  ezccp- 
Uoti  of  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
positiun  of  each  prayer  mentioned  by  Isidore  is 
found  here  to  be  the  same  as  that  to  which  he 
a.ssigned  it. 

(4i8.)  There  are  some  points  which  have  not  yet 
been  mentioned  which  establish  still  more  closely 
the  connexion  of  this  liturgy  with  those  of  the 
Oriental  churches.  We  have  three  I^essons  at 
least — four  in  Lent.  The  first,  or  first  two,  from 
the  Old  Testament ;  the  next  from  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  or  the  Epistles  •  the  last  from  the 
Gospel.  The  offering  was  distinctly  made  before 
the  consecration,  the  choir  retained  the  use  of 
the  Greek  words,  '*  Agyos,  Agyos,  Agyos."  The 
Apostolic  Benediction  is  found  as  in  the  Greek 
liturgies.  After  the  Kiss  of  Peace  we  have  the 
**  Sursum  oorda "  and  the  "  Habemns  ad  Domi* 
num."  In  the  other  Latin  liturgies  the  woias 
of  institution  are  always  introduced  thus:  **Qui 
pridie  quam  pateretur.  In  the  Greek  liturgies 
it  always  was,  *'  Who,  in  the  night  in  which  He 
was  betrayed."  The  Mozarabic  follows  the 
Oriental  form,  and  this  serves  as  an  indication 
that,  at  all  events,  in  some  points  the  Spanish 
has  never  been  altered,  for  the  prayer  which 
follows  is  (I  believe)  throughout  the  volume 
entitled  Post  pridie :  oratio,  i.  e,  the  modem 
rubric  assumes  that  the  prayer  of  consecration 
had  run  in  the  Roman  form.  [Canon,  I.  272.] 
Once  more,  we  have  the  Sancta  Sanctis  here, 
and  the  choir  sings,  Gvstate  et  videte  quoniam 
suavis  est  Dominus.  I  think  I  might  add  that 
we  have  the  woi*d8,  **Give  redemption  to  the 
captives,  health  to  the  infirm,"  as  we  had  them 
in  the  liturgy  of  St.  Mark,  and  ''  Rest  to  the 
departed,"  as  we  found  the  addition  made  in 
another  of  the  Oriental  liturgies. 

(49.)  But  most  curious  of  ail  is  the  rite  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy,  of  dividing 
the  bread.    [Fraction,  I.  688.] 

(50.)  One  point  more  remains  to  be  noticed : 
That  the  prayer  **Post  nomina"  is  very  fre- 
quently addressed  to  Christ,  and  in  many 
of  the  petitions  so  addressed  our  Lord  is 
entreated  to  "accept  the  offering  now  made  to 
Him ;"  the  same  may  be  noted  in  the  petitions 
Post  pridie,  in  which  our  Lord  is  entreated  to 
sanctify  the  sacrifices.  (See  for  examples,  Migne, 
pp.  129,  138,  175,  195,  202,  204,  etc.)  Thus  it 
is  apparent  that  the  canon  of  the  church  of 
Carthage,  to  which  attention  has  been  drawn, 
was  not  observed  in  Spain  at  the  time  when 
these  services  were  framed. 

(51.)  Oaliican  Liturgies. — We  know  from  the 
correspondence  which  passed  between  Gregory 
the  Great  and  the  mbsionary  Augustine  that  the 
customs  of  the  churches  in  Gaul  and  at  Rome 
were  different,  even  in  the  Mass  or  Eucharist. 
(Greg.  Ep.  xi.  64;  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  19.) 
The  difference  continued  during  the  seventh  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  eighth  centuries ;  but  the 
introduction  of  the  Roman  chant  into  Gaul  in 
the  time  of  Pepin  was  followed  up  by  a  command 
of  Charlemagne  that  every  presbyter  should 
celebrate  the  Mass  according  to  the  Roman  order 
(CapittjU,Y,  cap.  219-371),  and  for  this  purpose 
Charles  obtained  a  copy  of  what  professed  to  be  the 
Gregorian  Sacraroentary  from  his  friend  Pope 
Hadrian.  This  order  was  not  carried  out  with- 
out some  heartburnings,  for  we  find  in  the  n3xt 
century  the  abbat  Hilduin  remarking  to  Louis 
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the  Ptous  that  th«  older  rites  had  been  oheerred 
in  Gaul  from  the  rerj  earliest  times,  and,  as  a 
proof,  he  referred  to  *'  the  missal  books,  which 
were  most  ancient  and  were  almost  eaten  up 
by  age.**  (Hilduin,  Vita  Dionys,  Areop.^  in  Snrius, 
Oct.  9 ;  Palmer,  i.  145.) 

(52.)  We  most,  of  oonrse,  conclnde  that  these 
"missal  books'*  were  not  reproduced  in  the 
schools  founded  by  Charlemagne  and  watched 
orer  by  Alcuin  and  others.  Indeed,  they  became 
to  rare  before  the  accession  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
that  that  monarch  mentioned  in  his  famous  letter 
to  the  clergy  of  RaTenna  (quoted  by  Mabillon,  Lit 
Gall.  p.  20)  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  clergy 
of  the  church  of  Toledo  for  his  knowledge,  that 
^  up  to  the  time  of  his  grandfather,  the  Oallican 
churches  had  celebrated  the  divine  offices  in  a 
manner  different  from  those  adopted  in  the 
churches  of  Rome  and  Milan.**  We  cannot  be 
surprised,  therefore,  at  finding  that  the  liturgical 
remains  of  the  early  Galilean  church  are  rery 
scanty,  and  we  shall  wdoome  with  the  greater 
thankAilness  the  discoreries  of  Thomasius,  Mar- 
tene,  Mabillon,  and  Mone. 

(53.)  If  we  remember  the  early  connexion  of 
the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  with  the  East, 
we  shall  of  course  expect  that  the  ritual  of  these 
churches  must  exhibit  some  points  of  resemblance 
with  the  ritual  of  the  church  of  Ephesus.  From 
the  undoubted  writings  of  Irenaeus  (I  abstam 
from  using  the  so-called  Pfaffian  fragment),  we 
learn  but  little  of  the  eucharistic  office  of  his 
day,  but  we  do  learn  that  it  contained  the  words 
fif  robs  alwfos  rAr  tuAtfvpj  that  the  serrice 
included  an  ofiering  or  sacrifice  to  God  through 
Christ  Jesus  of  the  first  fruits  of  His  creatures, 
that  there  was  an  inrocation  (ficicAi)<ris  or 
iwUXriets)  on  the  bread  and  the  iemperamentufn 
offered  (i.  M.  1 ;  iv.  17.  5 ;  18.  4,  5).  These  points 
remind  us  of  the  Oriental  rites.  Later  allusions 
to  the  Galilean  serrice,  found  in  the  writings  of 
Gregory  of  Tours  and  others,  have  been  col- 
lected by  Mabillon  in  his  learned  work,  de 
Liturgia  OoUioana,  published  in  1685;  and 
additional  light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject  by 
the  discovery  in  the  library  of  St.  Martin's,  at 
Autun,  of  two  letters,  ascribed  in  the  MS.  to 
Gennanus,  the  famous  bishop  of  Paris,  who  died 
in  the  year  576.  The  discovery  was  mnde  by 
Martene,  who  published  the  document  fferbatim 
et  Uttratim  in  his  Thewvtr,  Anecd,  tom.  v.  They 
are  reproduced  in  Migne's  series  (vol.  Ixxli.  pp. 
83-98),  and  Migne  has  given  as  an  appendix  to 
them  Mabillon's  work  de  Litutyia  Gallicana 
(pp.  101-44-7),  and  also  the  same  writer's  further 
work,  entitled  Sacraniewtariuni  Qallicanum  (pp. 
448-576). 

(54.)  We  have  altogether  in  these  reprints : — 

a.  The  Utters  of  8t.  Oermanus^  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  They  seem  to  be  somewhat  fragmentary, 
and  I  am  disposed  to  regard  the  former  as  giving 
an  account  specificHlly  of  the  service  on  Easter 
Eve  and  Easter  Day.  (Migne,  ut  sap,  pp.  89- 
98.) 

6.  A  Lectionary  of  the  Galilean  church,  which 
Mabillon  found  at  Luxeuil,  and  which  he  assigned 
to  the  end  of  the  seventh  century.  (Migne,  pp. 
171-216.) 

c.  A  Missal,  entitled  in  the  manuscript,  though 
in  a  later  hand,  Miasaie  Oothicum.  This  is  con- 
sidered  by  the  learned  as  representing  the  ritual 
of  the  south  of  France  about  the  beginning  of 
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the  eighth  century.  (It  contains  a  service  for 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Leodgar,  who  was  killed  in 
678.)  The  volume  is  very  interesting,  exhibiting 
indisputable  marks  that  the  services  it  contains 
were  fnmed  not  merely  at  different  time>,  bnt 
on  different  principles.  Several  holy  dajs  are 
noted  by  Mabillon  as  having  been  introduced  at 
a  period  subsequent  to  the  Lectionary,  which  ht 
described  as  above.    (Migne,  pp.  222^-318.) 

d.  Then  follows  a  missal  entitled  MissaU 
Fhincorwrij  in  consequence  of  petitions  that  it 
contains  for  the  king  and  kingdom  and  rulers  of 
the  Franks.  This  missal  concludes  (at  least  in 
its  present  form)  with  a  fragment  of  the 
Roman  canon  as  it  exists  in  the  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentary ;  the  earlier  part  is  occupied  with  veiy 
interesting  ordination  offices.  Morinus  consi- 
dered the  MS.  to  be  of  the  sixth  century,  but 
Mabillon  puts  it  later.  It  evidently  belongs  to 
an  epoch  at  which  the  Roman  serrices  were 
ousting  those  of  the  Galilean  church.  (Migne, 
pp.  318-iUO.) 

The  MSS.  (c)  and  (d)  are  now  in  the  Vatican. 
The  former  is  numbered  Vat.  Reg.  626,  or  Alex. 
Vat.  317  (the  accounts  differ) ;  the  number  of 
the  other  is  apparently  Alex.  Vat.  257.  They 
roust  have  come  from  the  Library  of  Fleury, 
which  was  dispersed  by  the  Huguenots. 

e.  The  Mi^aale  Oaliicanwn  which  follows  In 
Mabillon  (Migne,  pp.  340-382)  is  also  at  the 
Vatican  (Vat.  Pal.  493);  it  came  fVom  the 
library  at  Heidelberg.  It  contains  interesting 
expositions  of  the  Creed  and  Lord's  Prayer,  and, 
almost  unmut tinted,  the  services  for  Easter  Day. 
It  is  believed  to  represent  the  use  of  Mid-Franoe 
in  the  eighth  century. 

/.  To  these  must  be  added  the  Sacranmta' 
rium  Galiioanumj  above  referred  to.  It  was  found 
by  Mabillon  at  Bobio,  and  was  regarded  by  him, 
as  by  others,  as  indicating  the  services  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Besan9on.  It  commences  with 
the  Gregorian  Canon  under  the  title  Missa  Bom- 
enait  oottidiana  (Migne,  pp.  451-580). 

g.  And  M.  Mone,  the  librarian  at  CarUruhe, 
discovered  in  the  library  under  his  care  palim- 
psests from  which  he  was  enabled  to  decipher 
several  old  masses.  The  volumes  came  from 
the  famous  Benedictine  convent  of  Reichenau, 
the  island  near  Constance.  Baron  Bunsen  has 
thrown  additional  light  upon  them  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Analecta  Ante-Nicaena. 

(55.)  A  comparison  of  these  manuscripts  shews 
that  if  the  suppositions  regarding  their  origin 
are  correct,  there  must  have  been  a  great  variety 
in  the  details  of  the  Eucharistic  services  in  the 
various  dioceses  or  provinces  of  France.  Taking, 
however,  the  liturgy  of  St.  Germanus  as  our 
guide,  we  learn  that  in  his  time,  on  the  day  or 
days  of  which  he  describes  the  services,  when 
the  priest  came  from  the  sacristy  the  clerk  sang 
a  kind  of  introit,  and  then  the  deacon  proclaimed 
silence.  The  salutation  followed,  Dominm  sit 
semper  vcbiacum,  with  the  usual  response.  Lec- 
tions were  read  from  a  Prophet,  an  Apostle,  and 
a  Gospel.  The  "  Aius,"  or  "A^iof,  in  Greek  and 
then  in  Latin,  preceded  the  "  prophet,"  and  the 
Song  of  Zacharias  followed  it.  The  Benedicite 
followed  the  Apostle,  the  ^  Aius  "  being  again 
sung  before  the  Gospel.  The  book  was  carried 
to  the  pulpit,  precedeid  by  seven  candles,  signify- 
ing the  seven  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  [Compare 
Gospel,  I.  743.]    A  homily  followed  upon  the 
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Sospclf  and  a  pnver  by  the  deacon.  Then,  | 
Sermanus  says,  intimation  was  given  that  the 
catechumens  mast  leave  the  church;  but  his 
vordi  seem  to  shew  that  though  the  form 
vas  kept  np,  the  occasion  had  ceased.  The 
oblations  were  now  brought  in  (they  are  de- 
signated as  being  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ,  which  seems  to  me  to  indicate  that  we 
hare  here  the  service  of  £aster  Eve)  amidst  the 
ringing  of  the  choir ;  the  Lauds  or  AlMtUa  fol- 
lowed, "  as  in  the  Revelation  "  (iv.  8-11),  and  the 
Angelic  Hymn ;  and  the  names  of  the  departed 
saints  were  recited,  **  as  if  heaven  were  opening 
at  the  second  coming  of  Christ.''  The  Kiss  of 
P«aM  was  given,  and  then  the  Stwsum  corda,  the 
'^eonfractio  et  commixtio  corporis  Christi "  (the 
breaking  being  connected  with  a  strange  legend), 
whiUt  the  prostrate  clerks  were  singing  an 
a&them  (apparently  the  Sanctua,  Somctus).  On  this 
followed  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  benediction  of 
the  people  ("  Pax  fides  et  communicatio  corporis 
et  sanguinis  Domini  sit  semper  vobiscum  "),  and 
the  communion.  Then,  what  Germanus  called 
the  Trecanum,  which  he  describes  as  containing 
''the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,"  in  such  words  as 
Mem  to  me  to  snit  only  the  cff  iyiai  «c.  t.  \.  of 
the  Oriental  liturgies ;  and  with  this  Germanus's 
ac4»unt  of  the  form  of  the  service  terminates. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  he  omits  to  inform  us  of 
the  moment  when  the  consecration  took  place, 
although  we  find  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  letter 
that  **pridie  quam  pateretur  Dominus,"  our 
Sarioor  said,  **Hic  est  caliz  sanguinis  mei 
nrsterium  fidei  qui  pro  mnltis  efiiimdetur  in 
ranissiooem  peccatorum :"  which  are  the  words 
of  the  Gr^orian  Candh.  This  omission  and  other 
nasons  prevent  me  from  accepting  this  account 
as  a  desieription  of  the  ordinary  liturgy  of  the 
Hallican  dinrch  at  the  time  of  Germanus. 
Th«  account  seems  rather  to  be  that  of  one  of 
the  services  at  the  season  of  Easter. 

(56.)  With  this  we  may  compare  the  results  of 
Uoae's  diseoreries  amongst  the  palimpsests  at 
Carlsruhe.  We  should  not  be  justified  in  regard- 
lag  the  originals  of  these  as  all  of  one  date,  but 
*e  may  supplement  the  account  of  Germanus  by 
vhat  we  find  here.  It  would  appear  that  there 
vas  occasionally  or  generally  a  prayer  post  pro- 
J^MBBs,  and,  niter  the  catechumens  were 
<ii^mis8ed,  a  prtiefatiOj  which  was  an  address  to 
the  congregation,  explaining  the  service  which 
ftJlowed,  and  calling  upon  them  to  join  heartily 
ia  it.  This  was  followed  by  a  collect.  The 
<«hlitiotts  were  then  made,  and  the  names  both 
of  liriBg  and  departed  members  of  Christ's  body 
vcre  rnd,  prayers  being  offered  both  «mte  nomina 
vaA  pod  nomoia.  Then  came  the  kiss  of  peace 
U'l  the  prayer  ad  paoenij  and  the  service  pro- 
ceeded with  the  Sumun  oorda,  etc.  (though  this 
is  not  mentioned)  and  the  oonieataHo^  which 
uswered  to  the  modern  preface.  Of  these  con- 
te»uUoos  there  was  evidently  a  great  variety. 
This  of  eonrae  led  up  to  the  Sanctus,  and  we  have 
nhoua  collects  entitled  poH  ianciw ;  the  words 
»f  institution  (we  have  not  them  at  length)  were 
tstrodiiced  ^  qui  pridie,"  and  part  of  them  seem  to 
hsTe  been  uttered  aecreta,  for,  after  them,  comes 
in  ooe  missa  a  **  post  secreta."  (We  have  three 
iastaaees  here  of  an  inrocation.)  Then  came 
the  Lord's  Prayer  with  variable  introductions,  all 
otiicly  diffBrent  from  the  Gregorian,  and  a 
wiabie  emboumhvb.    Then  must  have  followed 


the  Communion,  for  the  next  prayer  is  entitled 
generally  posi-  ommuniOf  once  only  pott  mys^ 
terhunj  then  came  the  collect  and  the  final 
benediction. 

(57.)  The  first  sacramentary  published  by  Ma- 
billon  entirely  upholds  the  <x>rreotness  of  our  in- 
ferences drawn  from  these  palimpsests,  and  at  the 
same  time  exhibits  marks  of  progress  towards 
later  modes  of  thought.  In  these  missals,  which 
were  prepared  for  the  Sundays  and  older  esta- 
blished festivals,  we  have  the  praefaiio,  still  the 
title  for  an  address  to  the  congregation:  the 
ooUecHo  pott  nonUna  frequently  shews  that  the 
names  recited  had  been  names  of  the  living 
who  had  made  their  offerings  or  sacrifices,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  included  at  times  a  prayer 
for  the  dead.  The  Vere  digtwan  etjuttvm  «tt  is 
entitled  (generally  in  the  older  services)  hnmolatio 
misaae,  sometimes  contettatio»  The  form  of  the 
mysterwm  or  aeoreta  always  begins  Qui  pridit. 
The  words  of  consecration  are  not  given.  The 
pott  aecreta  is  either  a  prayer  or  an  expression 
of  belief.  There  seems  to  have  been  two  htM- 
dictiontt  populi,  one  a  prayer  before  com- 
munion, the  other  a  blessing  before  dismissal. 
The  general  character  of  the  Mittale  OaUicanum 
(Migne,  pp.  H39,  etc.)  is  the  same.  We  still  find 
the  titles  immolatio  and  oontettatio  prefixed  t4> 
the  Vere  digwum  et  juttum  eat,  but  there  are 
a  few  indications  that  a  change  of  service  was 
being  introduced  when  the  manuscript  was  pre- 
pared, such  as  immoiatio  nunc  miatae  or  oonUt- 
tatio  nunc^  and  in  a  very  few  instances  the  post 
oonmwmkmem  is  altered  to  pott  eucKarittiam.  The 
character  of  the  collects  pott  nomina  is  the  same 
as  in  the  Gothic  missal. 

(58.)  The  other  two  sacramentaries  i.e.  the 
Mitaak  Fratujorum,  and  the  Sacramentarium 
OaUioanwn  (which  Mabillon  found  at  Bobio) 
contain,  either  in  whole  or  in  part  (the  former 
manuscript  being  mutilated),  the  Gregorian 
canon.  We  must  therefore  assign  them  to  the 
ninth  century  (or  the  later  years  of  the  eighth) 
at  the  earliest.  In  the  former  the  title  super 
oblat,  has  replaced  the  words  pott  nomina^  and 
the  offerings  have  become  the  oblations  of  Crod's 
people.  The  names  of  the  offerers  are  no  longer 
recited :  and  the  Memento  ttiam  appears  in  the 
canon,  after  the  consecration.  We  have  still 
benedictions  **  ad  plebem,"  pp.  336,  337. 

From  the  letter  of  the  Monks  of  Mount 
Olivet  to  pope  I^o  111.,  we  know  that  the  creed 
of  Constantinople  was  used  in  the  chapel  of 
Charlemagne.  [Creed,  §  15,  L  492.]  We  find 
no  notice  of  it  in  any  of  the  manuscripts.^ 

(59.)  Boman  Liturgy^ — We  must  now  turn  to 
one  of  the  most  difiScult  subjects, — ^the  history 
and  characteristics  of  the  liturgy  in  use  in 
Rome.  We  have  seen  evidences  that  it  differed 
materially  from  the  Liturgy  of  Gaul  in  the 
middle  of  the  8th  century,  and  we  know,  with 
considerable  accuracy,  the  form  which  it  as- 
sumed before  the  end  of  the  9th  century ;  but 


•  A  prayer  In  the  earlier  MS.  (p.  221),  **aive  deliver- 
ance to  ihe  captive,  sight  to  the  blind,"  may  remind  us  of 
a  similar  petition  In  the  Alexandrine  liturgies.  The 
prayers  pt»t  nomina,  ad  pacein,pott  tecreta.  are  also  fre- 
quently addreased  to  our  Lord.  There  Is  a  distinct  Invo- 
cation of  tbe  Holy  Spirit  on  pages  946,  96T,  and  on  page 
9M  ( the  Thnnday  In  Holy  Week)  I  notloe  tte  "  Agnus 
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the  eyidence  is  rery  limited  as  io  its  previous 
growth.  In  the  accounts  of  the  9th  centurj  we 
meet  with  statements  that  Alexander  (a.d.  100 
to  106)  comhined  the  jiistory  of  the  Passion  of 
our  Lord  with  the  prayer  of  the  priest,  when 
the  masses  were  celebrated  (see  §  34);  that 
Xystus  (107-116)  directed  that  during  the 
senrice  the  people  should  sing  the  hymn  Sanctns, 
Scmctua^  Stmcttu^  etc;  that  Telesphorus  (117- 
127)  ordered  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
sacrifice  the  angelic  hymn  Ohria  in  exceUU 
Deo  should  be  sung  on  the  night  of  the  Nativity 
alone.  These  and  similar  statements,  found  in 
the  works  of  Walafrid  Strabo  and  others, 
indicate  a  belief  that  the  portions  referred 
to  were  of  great  antiquity.  Greater  credence 
may  perhaps  be  given  to  details  such  as  these 
which  follow.  Caelestinus  (422)  is  said  to  have 
directed  that  Psalms  of  David  should  be  sung 
before  the  sacrifice,  in  addition  to  the  reciting  of 
parts  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  and  the  Holy  Gospel. 
Of  Leo  the  Great  (440-462),  it  is  distinctly 
stated  that  he  added  the  words  "sanctum 
sacrificium  et  caetera :"  and  of  Gelasius  (about 
495),  that  he  framed  with  great  caution 
prefaces  for  the  sacraments.  The  letter  of 
Vigilitts  to  Profuturus,  Bishop  of  Braga,  has 
been  already  referred  to :  he  sent  to  the  Spanish 
bishop  the  text  of  the  **  canonical  prayer," 
**  which  by  God's  mercy  we  have  received  (he 
said)  from  apostolic  tradition."  The  letter  is 
preserved,  the  enclosure  unhappily  is  lost.  But 
in  the  letter  he  gives  the  important  informa- 
tion that  **  in  the  celebration  of  masses,  at 
no  time  and  on  no  festival  was  the  order  of  the 
prayer  different.  They  always  consecrated  in 
the  same  form  the  gifts  offered  to  God."  Then 
we  come  to  the  work  of  Gregory  the  Great,  of 
whom  it  is  stated  by  the  Deacon  John  that  he 
made  additions  to  the  ritual  of  the  church, 
that  he  ordered  the  Alleluia  [I.  56]  to  be  said 
at  other  times  beside  Pentecost,  the  hyrie  Heiaon 
to  be  sung,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  to  be  recited 
immediately  after  the  canon  over  the  sacrifice. 
(The  Canon  here  would  seem  to  be  the  list  of 
saints  commemorated  in  the  Nobis  quajve  peoca- 
toribus.  For  an  example  of  this  limited  meaning, 
see  Muratori  de  Lit.  Horn.  i.  555.)  Gregory  is 
also  declared  by  his  biographer  to  have  reduced 
into  one  volume  the  Gelasian  codex  of  the 
solemnities  of  the  mass,  by  removing  many 
things,  altering  a  few,  and  adding  others  **  pro 
exponendis  Evangelicis  lectionibus."  His  letter 
to  John  the  bishop  of  Syracuse  (Epist.  ix.  12) 
seems  to  shew  that  the  Deacon  John  was  correct 
in  his  account  of  the  alterations  which  Gregory 
had  introduced,  and  several  writers  agree  in 
narrating  that  Gregory  added  the  words  **  dies- 
que  nostros  in  tua  pace  disponas."  They  are 
found  in  the  prayer  Banc  igitur.  With  these 
brief  hints  we  shall  be  better  able  to  examine 
the  documents  which  have  come  down  to  us. 

(60.)  The  first,  and  undoubtedly  the  oldest,  is 
a  sacramentary  discovered  in  the  library  at 
Verona,  and  published  by  Blanchini  in  the  year 
1735.  He  gave  to  it  the  title  Sacrcnnentarium 
Leonianum,  and  attributed  it  (without  any  docu- 
mentary evidence)  to  pope  Leo  the  Great.  An 
examination  of  the  contents  of  the  work  has  in- 
duced almost  all  the  great  ritualist*  to  differ 
herein  from  Blanchini  x  And  it  seems  now  to  be 
generally  agreed  that  the  manuscript  was  pre- 


pared by  some  ecclesiastic  for  his  own,  either 
private  or  public,  use.  It  is  mutilated  at  the 
commencement,  and  does  not  give  the  canoe  of 
the  Mass.  It  contains,  however,  a  collection  of 
prayers  such  as  were  used  at  theeucharistic  set' 
vices,  one  or  two  collects  for  the  day,  a  prar^r 
of  oblation,  a  Vere  dtgnum,  a  prayer  after  com- 
munion, and  a  benediction.  Of  these  there  i»  &n 
immense  variety ;  thus  there  are  eight  "  sets " 
of  prayers  for  the  festival  of  St.  John  snd 
St.  Paul,  and  twenty-eight  for  that  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  (Migne,  Iv.  pp.  47,  49,  etc). 
Titles  to  the  prayers  occur  very  rarely;  ve 
have,  however,  preoe$  for  the  collects  on  p.  110; 
super  cblata  on  pp.  106,  110;  and  on  the  sam« 
pages,  postoommxado  and  super  popuiwn.  We 
are  thus  severed  from  the  post  nomina  of  tlie 
Gothic  sacramentary,  and  brought  more  into 
connexion  with  the  Missale  Fhrnf-onnn  and  tbr 
Bobio  manuscript.  The  Ballerini  have  remarked 
that  in  a  mass  for  Pentecost  the  prayer  Banc 
igitur  is  represented  as  preceding  the  Ccmmuni' 
cantes  (p.  40).  On  p.  7o  there  is  an  emboiismKS 
(the  only  one  I  have  discovered),  and  on  p.  75, 
'*Quod  ore  sumpsimus,  Domine,  quaesumus, 
mente  capiamus,"  etc.,  and  a  distinct  invocstion 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  pp.  79,  147  (compere 
p.  139).  On  p.  117  we  find  two  prayers,  still 
more  resembling  the  Gregorian  ITanc  igitw 
and  Quam  obtationem ;  the  former  has  the  words 
*'diesqne  meos  clementiRsima  gubematione  d's- 
ponas  " ;  in  the  latter  it  seems  to  have  been  as- 
sumed that  the  reader  needed  only  the  first  few 
words,  his  memory  would  supply  the  rest.  If 
so,  we  carry  the  petition,  Quam  Matkmemj  baci[ 
to  a  period  before  the  time  of  Gelasius. 

We  meet  with  so  many  prayers  for  the  rulers 
or  princes  of  the  **  Roman  Name  "  that  we  can 
have  no  difficulty  in  assigning  the  book  to  9ome 
Ifoman  priest  or  bishop ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  Roman  primacy  is  urged  (as  we  find  it  in 
no  other  sacramentary)  may  be  deemed  to  jus- 
tify Blanchini  in  his  opinion  that  Leo  might 
have  been  the  compiler.  We  learn  from  G«r- 
bert  (Vetus  Liturgia  Alemannioa,  i.  80)  that 
the  effect  of  the  discussions  which  followed 
his  publication  on  the  mind  of  Blanchini  wa« 
this :  he  became  persuaded  that  the  work  was 
still  more  ancient  than  at  first  he  deemed 
it  to  be,  and  attributed  it  to  Sylvester,  who 
was  pope  from  314  to  355.  One  thing  is  clear, 
that,  when  the  book  was  written,  the  liturgy  at 
Rome  had  not  assumed  the  character  which 
Vigilius  ascribed  to  it  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century,  unless  we  limit  most  rigidly  his  lan- 
guage as  to  the  form  of  consecration. 

(61.)  In  the  year  1680  the  learned  Thoimshis 
(afterwards  Cardinal)  published  the  contents  of 
a  manuscript  which,  having  belonged  to  Petan. 
was  then  in  the  library  of  Queen  Christina,  and 
is  now  in  the  Vatican  (Vat.  1455  according  to 
Daniel,  316  according  to  Muratori).  This  ]>art 
of  Thomasius'  work  was  republished  by  Muratori 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  learned  work  Liturgk 
Romana  Vetus^  and  with  it,  in  Migne's  series 
vol.  Ixxiv.  p.  847,  etc.  The  manuscript  is  of  the 
tenth  centurv,  and  is  entitled.  Liber  Sacramt^- 
torwn  Somanae  JBcclesiae  ordinis  anni  cirruli. 
It  contains  several  prayers  for  the  princes  of  the 
Roman  kingdom  and  the  governors  of  the  Roman 
empire  (Muratori,  pp.  729-731);  but  one  of  the 
well-known  collects  for  Good  Friday  (p.  ^il) 
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kai  the  prajer,  **  Respice  propitius  ad  Bomannra 
urt  Francorum  beaignus  imperium."  Thus  the 
Roman  work  had  been  adapted  for  ase  in  France 
is  the  ninth  or  tenth  centary,  and  it  is  impoe- 
•ible  to  laj  how  far  this  adaptation  extended. 
We  know  that  there  were  in  the  monasters  at 
Centala  (St  Richerius  nearOorbey)  in  the  ninrh 
centnrj)  fonrteen  Gelaaian  and  three  Gregorian 
mimls,  and  thns  it  was  inferred  by  Thomasius 
that  this  mannscript  might  represent  the  Gela- 
nan  order.  All  doubt  on  the  subject  was  re- 
moTcd  in  the  year  1777  by  Gerbert,  who  dis- 
eorered  three  similar  books  in  the  libraries  of 
Svitierland,  and  the  sacramentary,  as  distinct 
from  the  Canon  of  the  Mass,  may  now  un- 
hesitatingly be  described  as  Gelasian.  It  con- 
sists of  three  books,  the  prayers  for  great  festi- 
Tsls,  ordinary  holy  days,  and  ordinary  Sundays, 
being  arranged  separately.  Scattered  over  the 
work  we  hare  the  word  oratio  prefixed  to  the 
eoilcct  of  the  day;  the  tecreta  as  now  in  the 
BoDaa  missal ;  the  Vert  digmnn  varying  with 
almost  every  festival ;  on  p.  553  the  words 
mfra  actionem  form  a  rubric  to  the  Coaunum- 
enOn,  and  the  Hano  igitw  is  similarly  intro- 
duced. Then  we  have  post  ooinmtmMmtfm,  and 
Isstly  oef  po^um.  Thus  the  benediction  followed 
the  commnnion.  There  is  no  mention  anywhere 
ef  the  use  of  the  Constantinopolitan  Creed  in  the 
Mrrice  (perhaps  we  might  scarcely  expect  such 
neation),  but  in  the  Order  for  the  preparation  for 
Baptism  (which  had  commenced  on  the  Monday 
ia  the  third  week  in  Lent,  on  p.  533),  after  the 
''opening  of  the  ears,"  the  acolyth  recited  this 
Cntd  in  the  name  of  the  children,  and  the  clause 
OB  the  Procession  ran  in  Greek,  **  tonectupatros 
cmporevomeBon " ;  in  Latin,  *'ex  Patre  prooe- 
dentem  "  (compare  Dr.  Heurtley's  Harmonia  Stpn- 
ktiea,  p.  158,  or  the  writer's  Crmb,  p.  138). 
The  omission  of  the  clause  FUioqve  is  a  further 
indication  of  the  connexion  of  this  volume  with 
Some. 

(62.)  But  when  we  come  to  the  canon  of  the 
Xsis  the  ""  Canon  actionis  *'  as  it  is  called,  which 
ii  to  be  found  in  the  third  book  (Muratori, 
P-  695X  we  find  the  words,  "  diesque  nostros  in 
toa  pace  disponas ;"  and,  with  the  exception  1 
ihsll  mention  just  now,  this  canon  agrees  in 
n-ery  respect  with  what  was  deemed  in  the  tenth 
century  to  be  the  Gregorian  canon.  It  will  be 
tcmembcred  that  the  Gregorian  canon  is  also  to 
be  jbund  in  the  *'  Missale  Francorum  "  and  the 
''Missale  Gallicanum"  of  Besan9on,  aUhough 
the  books  in  other  respects  differ  from  the 
Bomaa  use.  it  seems  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  work  before  us  indicates  that,  although  the 
Gelssian  Px«£ice9  etc  were  used  in  some  parts  of 
Fruce  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  still  the 
directions  of  Charlemagne  had  been  carried  out 
completely,  and  the  Gregorian  canon  had  rt- 
pUeed  all  others.' 


*  Scot  qopstions  on  this  point  seem  to  be  set  at  rest 
W  QbMnraiSi.n  of  the  following  fueX,  Ratram.  in  his 
Ir  wr  to  the  Emperor  Oiarles  the  B«ld  on  the  Body  and 
Kbud  d.  our  Lord,  ^  2,  refers  to  two  ctillects  need  by  the 
prWi  m  th^  aerrioe  of  the  Mass.  Of  these  collects  one 
li  In  tbe  Oretorian  Sacramen'Siy,  and  Indeed  Is  iis<>d  to 
th^  p<*sent  day.  B-itb  are  contained  tn  that  pabllshed 
bf  ThomaslnB  and  Moimtori  as  the  •*  Qelaalan**'  and  they 
we  KamS  auvhere  else.  Thus  we  may  oonclude  that 
fUs  red^  vas  the  GeUston  sacninentary  as  used  tn 
Ffeiccs  la  the  ninth  centniy;  and  that  this  Oelaalan 


(63.)  The  exception  to  which  I  have  referred  is 
this.  In  the  prayer  CknnmMnioamtes  of  the  Gre- 
gorian canon  the  twelve  martyrs  commemorated 
were  all  connected  immediately  with  the  church 
in  Rome.  In  the  MS.  before  us  mention  is  also 
made  (either  in  the  text  or  margin)  of  Dionysiui*, 
Kusticus,  Hilary,  Martin,  Augustine,  Gregory, 
Jerome,  Benedict,  £leutheriu3.  Of  the)»e,  Hilary 
and  Martin  are  also  named  in  the  Mist -la 
Franoorum  ;  and  they,  with  Ambrose,  Augustine, 
Gregory,  Jerome,  Benedict,  in  the  Bobio  or 
Besanvon  copy.  Thus  these  names  carry  us  down 
to  a  period  far  later  than  GeUsins.  Indeed,  at 
p.  515  we  have  oapitulum  Scmcti  Gregorii  J'apcuf. 

(rt4.)  Again,  there  is  here  no  Memento  etam  of 
those  who  have  "preceded  us  with  the  sign  of  faith 
and  rest  in  the  sleep  of  peace.**  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  missing  from  several  important 
numuscripts  of  the  Gregorian  canon  (see  Daniel, 
i.  38),  and  thus  the  omission  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  point  of  difference  between  it  and  the  text 
before  us.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  clause, 
Pro  quibus  tibi  offerimua  in  the  Memento  Domme. 
Thus  we  have  no  satisfactory  direct  evidence  of 
the  contents  of  the  canon  as  left  by  Gelasius.* 
But  1  must  mention  that,  as  we  have  it  here,  we 
find  that  after  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  nnbo- 
liimus  the  Peace  was  given  by  the  priest,  with 
the  usual  response;  announcements  were  made 
of  festivals  or  fasts,  and  of  sick  persons  to  be 
prayed  for ;  post  haec  oommunicat  sacerdoa  cum 
cmnipopulo;  fourteen  collects  are  given  under 
the  title,  "  Post  commun.*'  and  as  many  more 
under  the  words,  "item  Benedictiones  super 
popnlum  post  oommonionem."  —  There  is  no 
account  of  these  benedictions  in  the  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  Gregorian  lite  to  which  1  must  now 
prooeed. 

(65.)  After  these  remarks  the  Gregorian  Littir- 
gy  will  not  detain  us  long.  Muratori  speaks 
of  four  or  five  MSS.  which  were  known  in  his 
time ;  to  these  the  search  of  later  investigators 
has  added  several  more,  so  that  Daniel  professes 
to  give  the  various  readings  in  the  Ordo  and 
Canon  of  nineteen  MSS.  Of  these  several  present 
similar  titles :  "  Liber  sacramentorum  de  circulo 
anni  expositum  a  sancto  Gregorio  Papa  Romano 
editum  ex  authentico  Libro  Bibliothecae  Cubiculi 
scriptum.**  Muratori  thinks  (not  imreasonably) 
that  this  repetition .  of  the  same  grammatical 
error  indicates  that  these  were  all  (or,  ail  but 
one)  transcripts  of  one  copy  taken  from  the 
ctAicuium  of  the  custodians  of  the  relics  at 
St.  Peter's.  The  copy  which  he  uses  in  his 
margin,  has  editut.  But,  as  Muratori  says, 
no  one  can  believe  that  we  have  the  book  as  it 
came  from  the  hand  of  Gregory.  The  masses 
vary  in  the  several  editions ;  some  copies  have 
only  nine  prefaces;  others  have  many  more. 
The  festivals  vary ;  all  (as  I  understand)  include 
a  commemoration  of  St.  Gregory  himself.  Even 
the    account,  "Qualiter   missa    Romana   cele- 

aacramentary  oontinned  in  use  tn  combination  with  the 
Gregorian  canon.  And  it  follows  that  we  have  no  di*- 
tinctive  copy  of  the  true  Gelasian  canon.  (The  passage 
fhan  Ratxam  may  be  seen  tn  Giuder,  third  period*  divi- 
sion t,  ^  14,  note  •;  and  the  collects  referred  to  in 
Muratori,  l.CST.«Tl.) 

•  It  wonM  appear  that  one  of  Oerbert's  MSS.  of  the 
Oelaalan  sacramentaiy  oontatns  two  prayera  for  the  faltbo 
fnl  departed ;  one  before,  the  other  after,  the  consecratian. 
[CAXoa,  L  2tl.] 
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bratur/'  varies  in  the  details   which  I  shall 
mention  as  I  firooeed. 

(66.)  What  is  now  called  the  Ortfe(of  which  we 
have  no  notice  in  the  Qelasian  Sacramentary)  is 
g:iTen  briefly  bat  satisfactorily.  Mention  is 
made  of  the  ItUroit,  the  Kyrie  «M«om,  the  Oiona 
in  exdblna  Deo,  to  be  ased  on  Sundays  sad  festirals 
if  a  bishop  is  present,  otherwise  only  at  Easter. 
When  the  Litany  is  said,  neither  the  Gloria  m 
sxo^ais  nor  the  AiMuia  is  song.  Then  followed 
the  Oratio  or  Oratio  MissaiiB,  i.  e.  the  collect  for 
the  day ;  the  ApoUohun  (sic)  or  Epistle ;  then 
either  the  OradeUis  or  the  AlMuia:  then  the 
Gospel.  This  was  followed  by  the  offertory,  and 
the  prayer  wper  oblata,  which  varied ;  it  is  called 
the  aecreta  in  one  MS.  It  concluded  with  the 
words,  Per  omnia  aaaovia  saaeulorumf  which  were 
recited  aloud.  The  absence  is  noted  (Gerbert,  p. 
301)  of  the  salutations  before  the  Epistle  and 
before  the  Gospel,  of  the  Creed,  and  of  the 
Sermon.  Then  the  canon  commenced,  but  the 
records  end  with  the  salutation  after  the  embo- 
lismus ;  t.  e.  we  have  no  account  of  the  commnnion, 
or  the  kiss  of  peace,  or  the  benediction.  The 
Vatican  MS.  used  by  Mnratori  has,  however,  one 
line  more,  Agmu  Dei  qui  toUia  peooaia  nwmdij 
mieerere  nofris,  which  is  also  contained  in  two  or 
more  other  MSS.  In  the  body  of  the  books  we 
have  for  each  day  a  prayer  ad  oompletidam^ 
answering  to  the  similar  prayer  in  the  modem 
missal. 

(67.)  I  think  it  is  certain  that  all  the  known 
MSS.  of  this  sacramentary  were  used  north  of  the 
Alps,  yet  not  one  of  them  refers  to  the  use  of 
the  "  Nicene"  Creed  in  the  service  of  the  Mass. 
We  know,  however,  that  the  Galilean  churches 
used  the  Oloria  m  easoehie  every  Sunday,  and 
that  the  recitation  of  the  creed  spread  very 
much  after  the  fall  of  Felix  and  Elipandus.  The 
collects  super  oblata  have  never  (I  believe)  any 
reference  to  the  offerers.  This  had  been  dis- 
couraged by  Pope  Innocent  I.  The  persons  named 
in  the  Te  igiiur  are  different  in  the  different 
manuscripts.  In  some  places  the  king  was 
prayed  for;  in  others  the  emperor:  many 
omitted  the  petition,  pro  omn&ua  orthodorie^ 
and  all  the  MSS.  but  one  (the  Vat.  Othob.) 
omit  the  words.  Pro  quibue  <J6t  offertmtuJ  The 
Memento  etiam  on  behalf  of  those  who  have  died 
with  the  sign  of  fiiith  is  absent  from  five  of  the 
MSS.,  and  in  two  other  early  copies  it  is  inserted 
in  the  margin.  The  names  adduced  in  the  prayer 
commencing  Nobis  qvoqve  are  arain  all  Roman. 
(This  collect  is  referred  to  by  Innocent  III.  as 
indicating  the  growth  of  the  Roman  service.) 

(68.)  Amhrosian  Liturgy. — ^The  church  of  Milan 
iras  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Barnabas,  and 
it  seems  to  be  undoubted  that  it  was  regarded  as 
entirely  independent  of  Rome  until  Gregory  in 
59:)  attempted  to  exercise  patriarchal  privileges 
within  the  province.  Milan  certainly  had  a 
liturgy  of  its  own,  which,  notwithstanding  re- 
peated efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  patriarch, 
was,  though  with  some  modifications,  retained 
until  our  own  times.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  these  efforts  was  encouraged  by  Charlemagne, 
who,  in  his  anxiety  to  compel  the  Lombards  to  fol- 
low the  example  he  had  set  to  his  earlier  subjects, 

'  They  are  omitted  in  loeo  both  In  the  BoUo  MS.  snd 
In  ibe  MUsaJU  Fronoomm,  snd  tn  the  explsnatton  of 
▲malsrfoa. 


carried  off  to  Rome  all  the  service-books  he  could 
collect  at  Milan,  with  the  intention  of  replacing 
them  by  Roman  offices  (Mabillon,  Iter  ItaL 
torn.  i.  partii.  p.  106,  etc),  ii^ugenins,  a  GalUcaa 
bishop,  induced  Leo  to  exercise  some  forbear- 
ance in  the  matter,  and  thus  the  Milanese  rite 
was  preserved ;  but,  as  the  account  proceeds, 
only  one  copy  of  the  earlier  service-book  could 
be  discovered,  so  that  from  it  the  more  recent 
copies  must  hare  been  taken. 

(69.)  This  statement  seems  to  be  in  some  def[ree 
corroborated  by  the  fact  that  no  manuscript  of 
very  ancient  date  has  been  discovered  containing 
the  Amhrosian  rita.  The  sacramentary  published 
by  Pamelitts  in  1571  differs  considerably  even  in 
the  canon  from  the  modem  rite  given  by  Daniel, 
and  it  difien  too  in  the  service  for  the  Thursday 
before  Easter  from  that  which  Saxe,  the  librarian 
at  Milan,  furnished  from  a  very  old  manuscript 
to  Muratori  (d^  IM,  Rom,  i.  131).  The  text  of 
Daniel  approximates  more  nearly  to  that  of  the 
modem  Roman  Ordo  and  Canon  than  that  giren 
by  Pameiius,  shewing,  I  conceive,  that  the  efforts 
of  various  popes  to  induce  the  Milanese  to  resign 
their  inheritance  have  tended  to  encourage  the 
admission  of  details  from  the  Roman  liturgy. 
Thus,  the  text  of  the  Conjiteor  (Daniel,  p.  50) 
and  the  absolutions,  the  Mwyiaoormemn  (p.  62), 
the  Hone  igiiur  (p.  84,  in  which  the  well-known 
Gregorian  words  Diesque  nostros  m  tua  pace  dit- 
ponas  are  to  be  found),  the  S'*ppUoes  te  rogamus 
(p.  90X  the  USiera  <nos  (p.  96)  do  not  occur  in 
Pameiius,  nor  do  other  prayers  of  great  import- 
ance given  by  Daniel  (pp.  100,  102,  104) :  and 
the  language  of  many  others  differs  considerably. 

(70.)  Taking  the  text  of  Pameiius  as  our  guide, 
we  observe  that,  after  two  private  prayers  said 
by  the  priest  before  and  whilst  he  draws  near  to 
the  altar,  an  Ingresaa  takes  the  place  of  the 
Roman  Introit;  and  that  before  the  Gloria  in 
essoelsis  there  is  an  oratio  super  populum^  cor- 
responding to  our  collect  for  the  day.  The 
salutations,  DomAwu  vobiscum,  etc.,  are  rery 
frequent ;  after  the  Gloria  in  excelsis  (in  which, 
as  in  the  older  copies,  the  Qui  toUis  peocata  tnundi 
miserere  nobis  is  not  repeated)  the  A'yrie  eicison 
follows,  (in  the  Gregorian  it  precedes  the  Angelic 
Hymn.)  Three  lessons  were  read,  as  in  the 
Galilean  and  Spanish  rites — the  t^rophecy,  the 
Epistle,  the  Gospel ;  a  Psalmulus,  consisting  of 
two  (or  more)  verses  suited  to  the  Prophecy^  was 
song  after  it ;  a  Benedictus  preceded  the  Epistle, 
and  a  verse  for  the  day  with  the  AU^uia  followed 
it ;  the  first  few  words  of  the  Gloria  m  cjrceMs 
and  a  suitable  benedictory  prayer  preceded  the 
Gospel ;  salutations,  the  Kyrie  ehison,  and  an 
antiphon  succeeded  it.  The  oblations  of  the 
bread  and  the  cup  were  then  made,  and  thev 
were  made  even  until  our  own  day  in  a  nuurao- 
recalling  the  earlier  conceptions  of  the  church ; 
they  were  brought  in,  not  by  the  deacon,  but  by 
ten  aged  men  and  as  many  women,  and  presented 
by  them  to  the  priest.  He  had  previously  offered 
an  oratio  super  sindonem,  which  varied  with  the 
day  or  season  ;  then  came  the  orationes  secretae 
ad  munus  oblatwn,  and  a  prayer  resembling  the 
susdpe  Sancte  Pater  of  the  Roman  office,  and  two 
others  commencing  JSt  suscipe  Sancta  THnitas 
(these  differ  in  very  interesting  details  from 
those  which  in  the  Roman  book  follow  the 
recitation  of  the  creed).  According  to  the  book 
before  ns  a  prose  hynm  entitled  offerendiM  was 
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tbcn  chanted  (it  hegAix  Ecce  apertum  ett  templum 
tabemaadi  testu/wniij  and  ended  with  the  Sanctua 
af  theApocalypseXand  this  introduced  the  creed. 
Then  followed  the  varying  prayer  super  oblatam 
repeated  alond,  and  the  "  preface  to  the  canon  ** 
followed.  The  prefaces  (they  axe  so  entitled) 
are  aumeroos.  The  canon  commenced  in  a  manner 
iimiJar  to  the  Gregorian,  but  the  Oano  igitw  and 
Qikim  Matiomem  were  replaced  by  a  single  prayer 
commencing  Fac  nobis.  (This  is  not  in  Daniel, 
Dor  is  there  notice  there  of  the  washing  of  the 
fiagen  of  the  priest  which  here  ensued,  its 
podtion  differing  from  that  in  the  Roman  book.) 
Then  immediately  ensued  the  ooiuecratio  pania 
fer  ui^  Christi  and  the  oonaecratio  oalicis,  and 
^commemoraiiopaasionia  m'trractioma  etaaoen- 
Mm  Domini — all  differing  firom  the  Gregorian 
teit ;  bnt  we  hare  the  Memento  etiam  and  the 
Kcbia  quoque.  The  Per  quetn  differed  materially : 
there  was  a  special  prayer  for  the  confraction  and 
eommixtion,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  followed  with 
I  doxology.  The  Pada  nuntiatiot  including  a 
piiyer,  Pax  in  oaeh,  pax  in  terra,  pax  in  omni 
po^iloj  pax  acL'erdot&ua  eccleaiarvm  Dei ;  pax 
(%ruti  et  eocleaiae  maneat  aemper  nfjbiacum.  Then 
followed  prayers  of  the  priest  before  and  after 
he  coQununicated,  and  the  communion  of  the  by- 
staaden  (V.  Corpua  Chriati,  R.  Amen).  With  the 
lt5t  exception,  and  that  of  the  offering- of  the 
priest  after  his  reception,  Deo  gratiaa,  Deo  gratiaa, 
etc.,  the  modem  or  Daniel's  text  here  differs 
almost  entirely  from  that  of  Pamelius,  which  has 
aothi&g  analogous  to  the  prayers  of  the  Roman 
litQi^y.  Then,  an  appeal  to  the  church  to 
rejoice,  entitled  tranaitorium ;  a  varying  prayer 
pMcommnmonem;  Domimta  vdnacum;  Ayrieeei- 
K«;  Btnedlcat  et  exaudiat  nos  I'eua ;  Procedamua 
« paocy  R.'  in  nomine  Chritti,  and  the  service 
ooadaded. 

(71.)  The  importance  of  our  subject  is  such  that 
it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  more  words  on  the 
anon  which  Muratori  printed  in  his  famous  work 
(p^  131).  from  the  copy  furnished  to  him  by  Saxc. 
Here  we  find  the  ffanc  igitur  cblaiionem  adapted 
fur  the  day,  and  the  Quam  cblationemf  neither  of 
vbich  is  in  Pamelius;  bnt  there  b  a  prayer 
oommencing  JIaec  facimua,  to  which  I  know  of 
•othing  analogous  anywhere  else.  The  service 
is  represented  as  then  passing  on  to  a  prayer 
Rsembling  in  some  respects  that  commencing 
Pfrquany  and  on  this  the  Lord's  Prayer  follows. 
Tlu  then  (if  Muratori's  account  may  be  im- 
plicitly trusted)  we  have  no  offering  after  con- 
■ecntion,  no  prayer  for  those  who  have  departed 
with  the  sign  of  faith,'  no  commemoration  of  the 
(Roman)  martyrs,  no  ceremony  of  fraction  before 
the  Lord*s  Prayer ;  all  of  which  are  contained  in 
thi"  rite  as  published  by  Pamelius.  The  fact  is 
remarkable,  and  the  discrepancy  seems  to  require 
■nne  explanation.  We  have  an  indication  in  both 
"crrioes  that,  as  we  have  them,  they  are  later 
thaa  8ijO  ;  for  in  both  we  have  a  prayer  for  the 
emperor,  and  Charles  was  not  crowned  emperor 
Wore  that  year. 

(72.)  We  have  no  account  of  the  early  liturgy 
of  the  patriarchate  of  Aquileia. 

(73.)  Liturgiea  of  the  British. l^cmda.-^^e  are 
ia  almost  entire  ignorance  of  the  character  of 
the  litorgies  of  the  ancient  British  and  Celtic 
chnrches.  It  is  of  course  moat  probable  that 
they  resembled  in  some  degree  the  uses  of  the 
chnrchis  in  Gaul  or  Spain,  but  of  the  extent  of 
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this  resemblance  it  is  impossible  to  speak  pre- 
cisely.   A  curious  document  originally  published 
by  Spelman,  and  much  used  by  Ussher,  Stilling- 
fleet,  and  others,  may  be  found  in  Haddan  and 
Stubbs  (i.   138-140).    Jit  seems  to  have   been 
written  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  or  in  the 
eighth  century,  and  professes  to  give  some  notes 
on  the  various  *  courses'   in    use   in   Western 
Europe.    The  *  Cursus  Gallorum  '  is  referred  to 
St.   John,   and  it   is  stated  that  it  was  used 
widely.     The  *  Cursus  Scottorum,'  of  which  a 
marked  feature  was  that  the  Sanct'ia,  the  Gioria 
in  exoelsia  Deo,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Amen 
were  chanted  by  all  the  congregation,  male  and 
female,  is  assigned  to  St.  Mark ;  and  its  intro- 
duction into  Britain  and  Scotland  is  attributed 
to  Germanus  of  Auxerre  and  Lupus,  who  visited 
the  islands  about  the  year  429.    It  thus  (as  Pro- 
fessor Stubbs  says)  is  silent  on  the  liturgy  of 
Britain  before  429,  and  its  evidence,  so  far  as  it 
is  worth  anything,  only  '*  asserts  that  the  Irish 
liturgy  used  by  St.  Patrick  was  neither  Roman 
nor  Galilean,  but  Alexandrian."    Coming  down 
to  the  next  century,  we  find  an  assertion  attri- 
buted to  Gildas,  that  the  Britons  were  opposed 
to  the  whole  world  and  to  the  Romans  in  parti- 
cular, "in  the  mass"  (H.  and  S.  i.  112).    The 
date  is  questioned  by  Mr.  Stubbs,  who  would 
refer  the  assertion  to  a  later  period;   but,  of 
course,  if  true  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century 
it  must  have  been  true  in  the  sixth  as  to  the 
opposition  to  Rome.     The  words  of  Gregory  to 
Augustine  (ib,  iiL  19)  authorised  the  latter  to 
form  a  pur^y  Anglican  rite,  and  we  know  from 
his  proposals  to  the  British  bishops  (Bede,  E,  H. 
ii.  2,  in  Palmer,  i.  178)>  that  in  matters  of  cus- 
tom, in  which  at  the  time  *'  the  latter  differed 
from  the  use  of  Rome  and  of  the  church  univer- 
sal,'' Augustine  would  give  up  all  points  but 
three.     He  insisted  that  they  should  celebrate 
£aster  at  the  proper  time,  should  baptize  after 
the  Roman  ritual,  and  should  join  him  in  preach- 
ing the  word  of  the  Lord  to  the  English  nation. 
"  Everything  else,  however  contrary  to  our  cus- 
toms, we  will  bear  with  equanimity."  Of  course 
as  long  as  the  Britons  and  Celts  refused  to  ob- 
serve the  Roman  Easter,  they  must  have  refused 
to  adopt  the  Roman  ritual  for  the  Eucharist. 
And  we  know  that  the  Roman  Easter  was  not 
observed  either  in  Scotland  or  Ireland  before  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century.   Bede  {H.  E.  v. 
15,  see  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  ii.  1 10)  states  that 
Adamnan  came  to  Aldfred,  king  of  the  Angli, 
about  the  year  704,  and  whilst  staying  with 
him  saw  the  canonical  rites  of  the  church,  and 
was  then  persuaded  how  undesirable  it  was  for 
him  and  his  people,  very  few  in  number  ancl 
living  in  an  extreme  corner  of  the  earth,  to  re- 
tain customs  which  were  opposed  to  those  of  the 
whole  Christian  world.    Adamnan  succeeded  in 
inducing  the   North    Irish   churches  to  adopt 
the  Roman  Easter,  but  he  died  before  he  could 
persuade  his  own  monastery  at  lona  to  do  the 
same.     It  yielded,  however,  about  the  year  716 
(H.  and  S.  ii.  114).     The  British  churches  pex^ 
sisted  for  a  few  years  longer,  but  at  length,  be- 
tween the  years  755  and  850.  the  bishops  in 
Wales  gave  way  one  by  one  {Q}.  i.  203,  204), 
following    the    example    of   their  countrymen 
amongst  the  West  Saxons,  who  had  yielded  to 
the  persuasion  of  Aldhelm  in  705  (t6.  i.  674). 
(74.)  One  Tirechanus,  writing  about  the  year 
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750  (H.  and  S.  i.  115,  141,  154),  rtated  that 
the  second  order  of  Irish  sainti  (beginning  from 
the  year  544)  receive  their  office  of  the  Mass 
from  David,  Gilda«,  and  Cadoc.  Dr.  O'Connor, 
in  the  year  1819  gave  some  account  of  a  manu- 
script (then  in  the  library  at  Stowe,  now  in  the 
collection  of  Lord  Ashbumham)  which  contained 
a  missal  that  must  have  been  in  use  in  Ireland. 
His  account  has  been  supplemented  and  cor- 
rected by  Dr.  Todd.  We  are  still,  unhappily,  in 
great  ignorance  a«  to  the  character  of  the  service 
contained  in  the  MS.  Two  things  of  moment, 
however,  are  known.  First,  that  a  copy  of  the 
Kicene  Creed  is  found  in  it,  omitting  the  word 
FUkyfrm,  But  we  are  not  told  whether  this  is  in 
the  office  of  the  Mass  or  in  the  scrutiny  in  pre- 
paration for  baptism.  If  the  latter,  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  Gelasian  or  Gregorian  Sacramen- 
tary,  for  the  exclusion  of  the  /V/iog>/«  points  to  a 
mark  of  difference  in  the  Irish  church  from  the 
churches  of  Spain  and  Gaul.  We  are  told,  se- 
condly, that  there  are  several  collects  in  this 
missal  before  the  Epistles ;  and  we  know  that  at 
a  synod  of  Micon,  held  about  624,  the  objection 
was  raised  against  the  famous  Columbanus,  that 
he  celebrated  the  solemnities  of  the  Mass  with  a 
multiplicity  of  prayers  or  collects.  Eustatius, 
who  waa  then  abbat  of  I.uzeuil  (the  convent  had 
been  founded  by  Columbanus),  defended  the  us«. 
Additional  connrmation  is  furnished  by  the  two 
very  interesting  books  of  Mullen  and  Dimma,  in 
the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  They 
are  undoubtedly  Irish,  and  although  they  con- 
tain only  services  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick, 
yet  these  services  bear  very  strong  resemblance 
to  each  other,  and  the  words,  Heffecti  Christi 
corpore  et  sanguine^  fi&i  semper  diccanus,  Domine^ 
alleluia^  alleluia  (which  are  repeated),  are  found, 
almost  identically,  in  the  words  of  the  Spanish 
Liturgy,  Refecti  Christi  corpore  et  s&nguiney  te 
hudamus  Domine,  alleluia^  alMttta,  alleluia,  A 
post-communion  collect  commencing  ffefecti  is  fre- 
quently found  in  the  Galiican  and  other  services, 
but  the  jubilant  alleluia  is  connected  with  it  only 
in  the  Mozarabic  rite.  I  have  not  seen  in  the 
Spanish  books  the  concluding  thanksgiving,  Deus 
tiln  gratias  agamus,  etc. 

Mabillon  {De  Liturg,  Gall.  lib.  1.  col.  iii.  §  2) 
ehews  that  the  Roman  order  was  not  introduced 
into  Ireland  before  the  12th  century. 

(75.)  Mr.  Haddan(H.  and  S.  ii.  p.  275)  considered 
that  the  one  fragment  of  Scottish-Celtic  liturgical 
documents,  that  has  as  yet  seen  the  light,  is  con- 
tained in  the  book  of  Deer ; — a  portion  of  the  s«r- 
vice  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick.  It  resembles 
closely  that  contained  in  the  books  I  have  just 
named,  and  thus  it  seems  probable  that  the  service 
was  known  from  Aberdeen  to  Wexford.  We  thus 
connect  the  early  Scottish  rites  also  with  those 
of  Spain.  It  seems  that  in  the  12th  century  the 
bishop  of  Glasgow  introduced,  with  the  consent 
of  Pope  Alexander  III.,  the  Sarum  offices  into  his 
cathedral,  and  that  his  example  was  followed  by 
other  bishops  in  the  next  century  (H.  and  S. 
275  and  33).  As  the  Sarum  missal  contains  the 
Gregorian  Canon,  the  inference  is  that  the  Scotch 
use  up  to  that  time  must,  like  the  Irish,  have 
continued  to  differ  from  that  adopted  in  Gaul 
and  England. 

(76.)  Returning  to  England,  we  have  only  to 
notice  that  the  Sarum,  Bangor,  York,  and  Here- 
ford Qsesi  which  continued  until  the  16th  oentnrji 


all  agreed  in  adopting  the  text  of  the  GregoHaa 
Canon.  We  must  conclude  that  that  canon  hid 
been  introduced  universally  before  the  end  of  the 
10th  century,  and  thus  we  have  proof  that  the 
1 3th  canon  of  the  council  of  Cioveshoo  (a.d.  747) 
had  secured  complete  obedience,  and  that  "in 
the  celebration  of  the  masses  all  things  were 
then  done  after  the  example  which  they  had  in 
writing  from  the  Roman  church."  This  caaon 
seems  to  refer  only  to  days  kept  in  memory  of 
events  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  but  the  spirit  of 
the  enactment  is  manifest.  And  doubtlessly 
when  the  Welsh  bishops  finally  adopted  the 
Roman  Easter,  they  adopted  simultaneously  the 
Gregorian  Liturgy.  [C.  A.  S.] 

LlTERATUKB. — It  is  impossible  to  attempt 
to  give  here  a  complete  account  of  the  very 
extensive  literature  connected  with  liturgies. 
The  following  list  contains  the  principal  col- 
lections and  editions  of  ancient  liturgies,  and 
works  useful  in  the  study  of  the  principal  ritei 
of  antiquity. 

General  (>OLLBGnoNB. — ^J.  A.  Assemani, 
Codex  Liturgicus  Ecclesiae  Universae;  Rome, 
1749-66.  H.  A.  Daniel,  Codex  Litwgiciu  Ecck- 
siae  Universae  m  EpUomen  Bedactus;  Leipzig, 
1847-1853.  [Includes  the  most  characteristic 
portions  of  modem,  as  well  as  ancient,  liturgical 
forms.^ 

Special  Collectionb  and  Editions.— E. 
Renaudot,  Liturgiarum  Orientalium  Collection 
Paris,  1716.  [Reprinted,  Frankfort,  1847].  T. 
Brett,  A  Collection  of  the  principal  LitnrgieSf 
particularly  the  Clemer^inej  the  Liturgle$  of 
S.  JameSf  S.  Mark,  S.  Chrysostom^  S.  BasU; 
translated  into  English  by  seceral  hands.  With  a 
Dissertation  upon  them,  London,  1720  [Re- 
princed,  London,  1838].  J.  M.  Neale,  Jrou/o- 
tion  and  Parallel  Arrangement  cf  the  Anaplutrae 
of  8.  ChrysosUmij  8.  Basils  S.  James,  S.  Mark, 
Copto-Jaaytnte  8.  Basil,  Lesser  8.  James,  Theo- 
dore the  Interpreter,  the  Armeno-Gregorian,  and 
the  Mozarabic  Bite,  in  the  Introduction  to  hii 
History  of  the  Eastern  Church,  p.  525  ff.; 
London,  1850;  Tetralogia  Liturgica ;  site  S. 
Chi-ysostomi,  8.  Jaoobi,  8.  Mard  missae,  quibtu 
accedit  Ordo  Mozarabicus,  paralielo  ordint; 
London,  1849;  The  Liturgies  of  8.  Mark,  & 
James,  8.  Clement,  8.  Chrysostom,  and  the  Church 
of  Malabar,  with  Translation;  London,  1859; 
The  Liturgies  of  8.  Mark,  8.  James,  S.  Clmnt, 
S.  Chrysostom,  3.  Basil  [in  Oreek  and  in  English^ 
London,  1868.  H.  Denzinger,  Bitus  Orienialitan, 
Coptorum,  8yrorum  et  Armeniorum  in  adfMUS- 
trandis  SaiTtimentis ;  WUrzburg,  186:J-64.  [Bi- 
shop Rattray],  Liturgia  PrimUiva  ffierosolymi' 
tana  ;  being  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James,  etc.,  London, 
1744.  W.  Trollope,  ne  Greek  Liturgy  of  St. 
James,  tpith  Intro(htction,  etc.,  and  a  latin 
Version  of  the  Syriac  Copy;  Edinburgh,  1848. 
Jac.  Goar,  Buchologium  Magnum^  site  Rituals 
Graecorum;  Paris,  1647.  R.  F.  Littledale, 
O^ces  from  the  ServioS'books  of  the  Holy  Eastern 
Church ;  London,  1863. 

J.  Pamelius,  Liturgica  Latinonan,  Cologne, 
1571;  some  later  copies  bear  the  title  Misside 
88.  Patrum  Latinorwn ;  3.  M,  Thomasius,  Optra 
('mnia,  ed.  Vezzosi;  Rome,  1747.  GregorU  Did 
Sacramentorum  Uher  was  printed  by  Pameliu* 
in  his  Liturgica  Latinorum  (Coloniae.  157 IX 
from  a  Cologne  MS.  Again  by  Ang»'lo  Rocca 
from  a  Vatican  MS.,  in  his  edition  of  Gregory's 
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Workt,  torn.  Tiii.  (Rome,  1597).  Again  by 
Hugh  Menard  from  a  MS.  at  Corbey,  with 
1  collation  of  many  other  MSS.  and  of  the 
priuted  copies,  and  very  copious  notes,  Paris, 
1612.  The  text  and  notes  of  Menard,  with  the 
SchfJia  of  Rocca,  were  reprinted  by  the  Bene- 
dictine editors  in  the  Works  of  Gregory,  vol.  iii. 
(Paris,  1705);  and  in  Migne's  Patrologia,  toI. 
78.  The  Sacramentariwn  Odastanum  was  pub- 
lished by  Thomasitts  in  1680 ;  reprinted  in  his 
Opera,  torn.  n.  (Rome,  1751);  in  Milne's 
PatniogiOf  toI.  74.  The  so-called  Leonine 
Socramentary  was  published  by  Jos.  Blanchini 
in  the  Prolegomena  to  the  work  of  Anastasius 
Bibiiothecaritts  (Maratori,  Scriptores  Ital,  iii.  55), 
nader  the  title  Codex  Sacrameniorwn  Vehu  a 
S.  Leone  Papa  oonfectia,  Theae  three  sacra- 
mentaries,  with  other  liturgical  documents, 
vere  republished  in  an  improred  form  by  Mura- 
tori,  Liturgia  Bomana  Vetus  (Venetiae,  1748), 
with  a  learned  dissertation  ch  LAris  Litwgu^ 
vhich  is  reprinted  in  Migne's  Patrol,  vol.  74. 
An  Ordo  JRoman'U  Antiquus  was  printed  by 
Hittorp  [see  below] ;  Mabillon  published  fifteen 
O'-dates  Jiomani  in  his  Mtueum  Italicvni,  vol.  ii. 
(?ari«  1689);  reprinted  in  Migne's  Patrohgia, 
Tol.68. 

Saiionale  Caerimoniarum  Musae  Ambrosianae, 
Mediol.  1499.  Reprinted  in  Pamelius,  LUwgioa 
Latmonm,  i.  p.  298 ;  Miesale  MedUAanenae  jussu 
et  cnra  C.  Biorromaei,  Mediol.  1560.  Sereral 
times  reprinted.  Beroldi  Mediolanensis  Ordo  et 
Caenmoniale  Miaaae  Ambrosianae,  in  Muratori, 
AhOi.  /taUoae,  iv.  p.  86  ff. 

Mit$aie  mixtum  eecvndvm  Reguiam  B.  Itidoriy 
dietvm  Ifozarabe,  cum  notis  .  .  .  Alex.  Lesiaei, 
Borne,  1755;  Miaaale  MoMordbe  jossu  Frandsci 
Xiinenii  ed.  per  Alphonsum  Ortizium  Canonicum 
Toletaoom,  Toledo,  1500  [Rare] ;  Miasa  Qothka  aeu 
Mozarabica . .  explanata  adtteumperoel^rie  Moia- 
radian  eaodli  Toleti  [cura  Card.  P.  a  Lorenzana], 
Ao^lopoli,  1770.     Mipe's  Paltrol.  roll.  85,  86. 

The  EjcjposUio  Brevie  Litwrgiae  Oallicanae  by 
Cennanus  of  Paris  was  printed  by  Martene  and 
Dorsad  in  their  Theeaunts  Aneodotorum,  y,  pp. 
8S>100.  [Reprinted  in  Migne,  Pcttrologia,  vol. 
<2];  J.  Morinus  appended  certain  Sacramentaria 
tt  ^UwUia  ex  parte  OaUicana  to  his  CommndarH 
de  Saeria  Ordinationibtts,  Paris,  1655;  J.  M. 
Tbomasius  printed  in  his  Codices  Sacramentortim 
(Rome,  1680X  a  Missale  GotMcum  sire  GaUi- 
omisa  VetuSj  a  Missale  Francon/m^  and  a 
Missale  GaUioaawm  Vetus.  These  were  reprinted 
W  Ifabillon,  de  Liturgia  Galiicana,  lib.  iii. 
(Paris,  1685)i,  Mabillon  also  printed  in  his 
ifvsnan  ItaUctan  (Paris,  1687)  a  Sacramentarium 
'hUioannm  from  a  MS.  at  Bobio  which  he 
Miered  to  be  of  the  7th  century.  [All  re- 
prioted  in  Migne's  Patrologia,  torn,  72/]  The 
'nllican  Liturgies  are  collected  in  Liturgia 
Epketma,  the  Ancient  Liturgies  of  the  Gallioan 
CKwh  now  first  collected  by  J.  M.  Neale  and 
0.  E  Forbes;  Bnmtisland,  1855,  ff.  F.  J. 
Hone  puUished  eleven  Fragments  of  Galilean 
Utargies  in  his  Grieckische  und  Lateinisohe 
M«$$en  au$  den  zweiten  bis  sechsten  Jahrhundert ; 
Fnakfort,  1850;  reprinted  in  Migne's  Patro- 
^  ToL  138,  with  Sk  valuable  Disquisitio 
CriOai  by  IL  Denzioger  (p.  855). 

N.  Ocrbert,  Vetus  Liturgia  Alemannioa,  St. 
BUiae,  1776;  Ifonumenta  Veteris  Liturgiae 
AiemoMticae,  ib,  1777-9. 


W.  Maskell,  The  Ancient  Liturjy  of  the 
Church  of  England  according  to  the  U^es  of 
Sarwn,  Bangor,  York  and  Hereford;  first  edition, 
London,  1844;  second,  enlarged,  lb.  1846. 

Liturgical  WBiTijiQ&— J.  S.  Durantos,  de 
Bitibus  Eodesiae  Cathdioae  libri  tres,  Rome,  1591. 
Often  reprinted.  R.  Hospinian.  Historia  Sacra- 
mentaria,  pt.  L  Zurich,  1598 ;  pt.  il  Ib.  1602. 
In  his  Opera  edited  by  Heidegger,  pt.  iii.  iv. 
(Geneva,  1681).  G.  Cassander,  Liturgica  de 
Bitu  et  Ordine  Zhminicae  Coenae  celebrandae,  etc. 
in  his  Opera,  Paris,  1616.  M.  Hittorp,  de 
Divinis  Ecdesiae  Catholioae  OfficUs  et  MysterOs 
varii  vetustorvm  aliquot  JScclesiae  Patrum  et 
Scriptonun  Libri;  Paris,  1619;  several  times 
reprinted.  [A  very  useful  collection  of  ancient 
treatises  on  the  liturgy.]  B.  Gavanti,  Thesaurus 
Biturnn  Sacrorum ;  Antwerp,  1646 ;  edited  with 
many  additions  by  C.  M.  Merati ;  Venice,  1762. 
F.  B.  Casalina,  de  f)eterS}us  sacris  Christianorum 
Bitibus ;  Rome,  1647.  De  veteribus  Aegyp- 
tiorum  et  Bomanorum  BitUms ;  Rome,  1644. 
H.  Rixner,  de  Imstitutis  ac  Bitibus  veterum  Chris- 
tianorum droa  sanctam  Eucharistiam  j  Helm- 
stadt,  1670.  J.  Bona,  Berum  Lituryicarum  libri 
a. ;  Rome,  1672.  Several  times  reprinted ;  ela- 
borately edited  Vy  Sala;  Turin,  1747.  J.  A. 
Quenstedt,  de  sanctae  Eucharisiiae  Bitibus  anH' 
quis ;  Wittenberg,  1680.  Gasp.  Calvor,  Kituale 
Ecclesiasticumt  Origines  et  Causae  Bituum  .  .  . 
recensens ;  Jena,  1705.  J  Grancolas,  L'Ancien 
Sacramentaire  de  VEglise,  ou  la  maniSre  dont  on 
administnxit  les  Sacremens  chez  les  Grecs  et  chez 
les  Latins  ;  Paris,  1699.  Les  Anciennes  Liturgies, 
ou  la  maniere  dont  on  dit  la  saints  Messe  dans 
ehaque  sOcle ;  Paris,  1704.  Traits  de  la  Messe  et 
de  Coffiee  Dioin;  Paris,  1713.  Edm.  Martene, 
de  antiquis  Eodesiae  Bitibus,  Rouen,  1700-2; 
second  and  very  much  amplified  edition,  Antwerp, 
1736-38 ;  4  vols.  fol.  including  the  treatise  de 
antiquis  Monachorum  Bitibus ;  reprinted,  Venice, 
1777 ;  Bassano,  1788.  A.  De  Vert,  Explication 
des  C€r€momes  de  r^glise.  Second  Edition,  Paris, 
1709-13.  C.  M.  Pfaff,  de  Oblatione  Eucharisiiae 
m  primitioa  Ecdesia  usitata;  The  Hagtie,  1715. 
De  Liturgiis  et  LSbris  ecdesiasticis ;  Tiibingen, 
1718.  .L  L.  Selvagius,  Antiquitatum  Christ- 
iaftarum  Institutiones ;  Padua,  1776.  [Re- 
printed, Ib.  1780.]  A.  Zaccaria,  Bibliotheca 
Bitualis;  Rome,  1776-81.  Onomasticon  Bituale 
Selecium;  Faventiae,  1787.  P.  Lebrun,  Ex- 
plication des  Prieres  et  des  C€r€monies  de  la 
Messe;  Paris,  1777.  The  same  in  Latin,  Explica- 
tic  literalis,  historica,  et  dogmatica  Precum  et  Caeri- 
Tnoniarum  Missae,  a  J.  A.  Dalmaso  Latine  reddita, 
Venet.  1770.  F.Brenner,  GeschichUiche  Darstellung 
der  Verrichtung  und  Ansspendung  der  Eucharistie 
von  Christus  bis  auf  unsere  Zeiten ;  Bamberg, 
1824.  J.  J.  I.  DoUinger,  Die  Eucharistie 
der  drei  ersten  Jahrhunderte ;  Miiinz,  1826. 
W.  Palmer,  Origines  Liturgicae,  with  a  Dissert  t- 
tion  on  Primitive  Liturgies ;  London,  1 8.t2 
[of^en  reprinted].  P.  Gu^ranger,  Institutions 
Liturgiqnes:  Paris,  1840-1851.  H.  Alt,  Der 
kirchliche  Gottesdienst,  being  vol.  i.  of  Der 
ohristliche  Cultus,  second  edition,  Berlin,  1851. 
T.  Hamack,  Der  christliche  Oemeindegottesdienst 
im  apostolischen  und  cUtkmtho'ischen  Zeitalter, 
Erlangen,  1854.  P.  Freeman,  The  Principle  of 
Divine  Service,  London  and  Oxford,  1855-1862. 
J.  M.  Neale,  Essays  on  LiturgUAogy^  London,  1 863 ; 
second  edition,  by  R.   F.  Littledale,  ib,  1867; 
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Ferd.  Probst^  Litwgie  der  dr€i  enten  christlk^en 
Jahrkundert^t  Tubingen,  1870;  Sakramente  unft 
SakranunUalUm,  Tubingen,  1872 ;  W.  £.  Scoda- 
more,  Sotitia  Euchan$tica^  London,  1872 ;  second 
edition,  London,  187(>. 

J.  G.  Janufl,  de  LUurtfiu  OrimUaUlmt  Di»- 
tertatioy  Wittenberg,  1724;  J.  M.  Neale,  The 
ZUurgies  of  the  Rautem  CAurcA,  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  his  History  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
p.  317  ff^  Undon,  1850;  J.  W.  Etheridge, 
The  Syrian  ChweKes,  tkeir  early  History,  Jiitual, 
4'c.,  London,  1849;  O.  P.  Badger,  The  Sesto- 
rians  and  their  JiituaU,  London,  1852;  S.  C. 
Halan,  The  Divine  Liturgy  of  the  Armenian 
CAurcA,  translated,  London,  1870;  Original 
Documents  of  the  Coptic  Church,  translated, 
London,  1872,  etc;  J.  M.  Rodwell,  Ethiopic 
Liturgies  and  Prayers,  translated  from  M^^ 
London,  1864,  etc;  G.  B.  Howanl,  The  Christ- 
ians of  St.  Thomas  and  their  Liturgies^  Oxford 
and  London.  1864. 

Leo  AUatius,  de  Ltbrie  H  Belnu  Eodes^stiois 
Oraecorum  Dissertationes  tariae,  Paris,  1644; 
in  Fabricius,  BUMotheca  Qra-oa,  tom.T. ;  W.  Gave, 
Dissertatio  de  Libris  et  Ogiciis  Eodesiastieis  Orae- 
corum, in  his  Historia  JMerari'f,  torn.  ii.  ed.  Oxon. 
1744-5;  J.  M.  Heineccios,  Afjftiidung  der  aiten 
wui  neuen  Griechischen  Ki-che,  Leipzig,  1711. 

N.  P.  Sibbern,  de  Libris  Latmorum  eodesiastieis 
et  litur/icis,  Wittenberg,  1706;  A  Kraaer,  de 
EceUsiae  Occidentalis  Liturgiis,  Augsburg,  1786; 
A  G.  Grifcser,  Die  BOm.-Aathol.  Liturgie  naeh 
ihrer  Entstehung  u.  Auebiidung,  Halle,  1829. 

J.  Mabillon,  de  Ritu  Amlfrosiatk),  in  his 
Museum  ftaliotun,  torn.  i.  pt.  2,  p.  95  ff. 

Sam.  Maresius,  Disp'ttatio  Historic t-Theologioia 
de  Moxarabum  Officio^  in  his  Disput  ttiones  selectae, 
pt.  ii.  pp.  355-368,  Groningen,  1663;  Disser- 
tation on  the  ancient  Spanish  Litursy  in  the 
third  Yolume  of  EspaHa  Sagrada  by  H.  Florez, 
Mantoae  Carpet.  1748;  Jo.  Pinini,  I^tpctaius 
Butorico-Chrinohgicus  de  Liturgia  Antigua  His- 
panica,  GUhioa^  Isidoriana,  Motarabica,  Toletana, 
Mixta,  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  July,  torn.  vi. 
pp.  1-112;  C.  W.  Flugge,  Bemerktmgen  Sber  die 
Moxarabische  Liturgie,  in  Henke's  Magaxin  fur 
Jieligions'Philoeophie  u.  s.  w.,  Bd.  !▼.  p.  115  fT. 

[C] 

LIUDGER,  bishop  of  Mimigardford ;  com- 
memorated March  26  {Acta  SS,  Mar.  iii.  616). 

[C.  H.] 

LIYARIUS,  martyr  at  Marsal ;  oommemo- 
rated  Nov.  25  ((Jsuard.  Auct,). 

LIYENTIUS  (Usuaid.  AucL  Jan.  25).    [Li- 

K15NT1U8.]  [0.  H.] 

LIVING,  COMMEMORATION  OF. 

[Canon;  Diptychs.] 

LIVINUS  (LiviMiui,  LiAPwiKus,  Lebuivus, 
Lebwin,  Livxn),  apostle  of  Flanders,  7th  cen- 
tury, archbiithop  and  martyr;  commemorated 
Vov.  12  ((Jsuard.  Auot. ;  Mart.  Ado  Append, ; 
Acta  SS.  Ord  Bened.  ii.  431 ;  Surius,  Pn<6. 
Sanct,  Hist,,  ad  diem).  [C.  H.] 

LIZERIUS,  Roman  martyr  at  Venice,  temp. 
Diocletian;  commemorated  Oct.  2  {Ac-a  So, 
Oct.  i.  324).  [C.  H.] 

LIZINIUS.     [LiciNius.] 

LLAWDOG  or  LLEUDAD,  Welsh  saint, 
late  in  6th  century,  commemorated  Jan.  15,  at 


Manllawdog  in  Carmarthen  (Rees,  Welsh  SaiiiU 
(Lond.  1636),  p.  274>  [L  B.  B.j 

LLEGHID,  early  in  6th  century,  Dec  2,  st 
Uanlechid,  in  Camaryon  (ib,  p.  223)i 

LLEUDAD  V.  Llawdoq.  [E.  B.  B.] 

LLIBIO,  late  7th  century,  Feb.  28,  at  Llan- 
llibio,  in  Anglesey  (ib.  p.  308).  [L  B.  B.] 

LLONIO  Lawhir  ap  Alan,  early  6th  oentart-, 
has  a  church  at  Llanio,  in  Cardigan  {ib.  y. 
221).  [E.B.B.] 

LLWCHAIARN,  late  6th  century,  Jan.  11, 
at  Llanllwchaiarn  {ib,  p.  275).  [E.  B  B.] 

LLWNI,  late  7th  century,  Aug.  11,  a\ 
Uanllwni,  in  Carmarthen  {ib,  308).     [JL  B.  B.] 

LLWYDIAN,  late  7th  century,  Not.  19  {A.). 

PL  BR] 

LLTB,  late  7th  century,  Oct.  21,  at  Llan- 
llyr  in  Cardigan  {ib,    V.  also  p.  169). 

[B.  B.  B.] 

LLYWEL  or  Luhil,  at  Llywel  in  Brecon 
mid.  6th  century,  p.  253.  [L  K  B.] 

liOAVES,  Mulupuoatiov  op.  Represen- 
tations of  this  miracle  are  rery  frequent  in 
early  Christian  art.  Perhaps  the  most  common 
form  of  treatment  is  that  j^iren  by  Bottari  (pi. 
lixzv.),  in  which  the  Lord  lays  one  hand  on  the 
loares  and  the  other  on  the  fishes  presented  br 
two  disciples,  whilst  at  his  feet  are  the  **  baskets" 
containing  the  **  fragments."  A  saroophagos  in 
the  Vatican,  howerer,  presents  a  notewortbr 
rariation  from  this  type  (Id,  pi.  xiz.).  H«r« 
the  loaves  are  placed  in  three  baskets  at  the 
Lord's  feet;  in  His  right  hand  He  holdsaroi, 
which  He  extends  orer  them,  whilst  He  lays  Hi* 
left  hand  on  the  fish,  presented  by  a  disciple  (see 
woodcut).  The  principal  sjrmbolic  use  of  this  sub> 
ject  was  doubtless  to  keep  before  the  minds  of 
the  faithful  the  perpetual  supply  of  the  hesveniv 
bread  provided  in  the  Eucharist  for  the  nonri»h- 
ment  of  their  souls.  Hence  we  find  the  second 
of  the  two  recorded  miracles  of  multiplication 
is  the  one  usually  chosen  for  representation,  as 
in  it  the  loaves  multiplied  are  supposed  to  have 
been  of  wheat,  the  **  barley  loaves "  being  ex- 
pressly mentioned  on  the  first  occasions.  The 
seven  baskets,  which  are  of  almost  invariable 
occurrence  in  these  representations,  show  unmis- 
takably that  the  second  of  those  miracles  is 
reforred  (o.    [Compare  Mavna.] 


LOAYEB,  BENEDICTION  OF 

The  Lord  almost  always  appears  with  a  rod  in 
his  hand  (Bnonarr.  Vetri.  tar.  viiij.)  Upon  a  sar- 
cophigos  given  bj  Botta,n  (i^i*  P*  201)  the  Lord 
iiold«  a  rod  in  one  hand,  and  from  the  other  rays 
of  light  appear  to  stream  apon  three  baslcets  of 
loftTes.  This  subject  is  represented  in  paintings, 
ID  sarcophagi  (v.  Bosio,  passim)  and  sepnlchral 
slabs  (Perret,  vol.  r.  pi.  zlvii.  18\  on  glasses 
(Bttonarr.  loc.  laud.),  and  on  mosaics  (Ciampini, 
V«t.  Monim,  ii.  98).  On  a  canons  sarcophagus 
Id  the  Vatican  the  Jews  appear  to  seize  the 
Lord,  perhaps  to  talce  him  by  force  and  make 
him  a  long  (St.  John  ri.  15).  [C] 

LOAVEB,  BENEDICTION  OP.  Thepro- 
ccMioo  of  the  Lite  which  occurs  in  the  office  of 
Great  Vespers  [r.  art.  Lite]  retoms  into  the 
Bare  of  the  church  while  the  Apottieha  are  being 
sung ;  and  each  one  puts  down  his '  candlestick* 
OB  either  side  of  a  table\  already  prepared  br 
the  CeUariU  (or  atewardX  on  which  stands  a  dish 
with  com  and  fire  loares,  such  as  we  are  in  the 
htbit  of  offering  in  churdi, ;  and  on  either  side 
9f  the  dish  are  two  vessels  (ityy^Ta) ;  the  one  on 
tbe  left  filled  with  wine,  the  other  on  the  right 
vith  oil.  The  priest  with  the  deacon  stands 
vithia  the  b&autifui  doort  (rmp  itpaimp  mtX&vf, 
When  the  Apo&Mia  are  finished.  Nunc  dimittU, 
the  T'iaagioH^  and  the  Lord's  prayer  are  said ; 
ud  after  certain  in^paria  belonging  to  the  day, 
and  certain  ceremonies  which  are  detailed  in  the 
nbtics,  relating  mainly  to  the  censing  of  the 
Wei,  the  priest  takes  one  loaf  in  his  hand,  and 
Mj«  the  fbtlowing  prayer  in  a  load  Toice : 

''O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our  G<id,  who  didst 
Meas  the  fire  loaves  in  the  desert,  and  didst  feed 
nn  thousand  men ;  ^o  Thou  bless  these  loaves 
abo,  the  com,  the  wine,  and  the  oil ;  and  mnl- 
tiplj  them  in  this  holv  monastery  [or  in  the 
^tj^  sad  throughoat  the  whole  world  which  is 
Thine,  and  sanctify  the  faithful  who  partake  of 
them.  For  Thou  art  He  that  blesseth  and 
nnctifieth  all  things,  Christ  our  God;  and  to 
Thee  we  offer  up  [&yair«fiirofi«r]  glory,  with 
Thine  eternal  [lit.  without  beginning]  Father, 
Md  Thine  all  Holy  and  Good  and  Life-giving 
i^rit,  now  and  to  all  ages,    iim^n." 

Then  Pnlm  33  [34  £.  V.  Benedicam  Domino] 
i<  aid  as  fiir  as  the  words,  *' Shall  want  no 
nmaer  of  thing  that  is  good." 

And  the  priest  goes  from  his  place,  and  stands 
before  the  Holy  doors  looking  West.  And  after 
tiM  end  of  the  psalm  he  says : 

'^The  blessing  of  the  Lord  and  His  mercy 


*tifM»o«£Ua.  So  called  beosan carried  in  tbe  hand. 

^  ttrpsv^aur.    Oalled  In   the  parallel  rubric  Id  the 

<^  fcf  Vespeis  m»QjJfpio9t  which  word  is  explained  as 
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<  U  b  (Unrated  what  Is  neant  by  this  term.  Ken 
it  endsoitj  Beans  tbe  ^toocs  whkb  sepanM  the  budy 
^*Mf)  ef  fks  drareb  Inm  ihe  nanhes;  for  the 
'^iMeoo  the  praoesdan  of  the  LUm,  whicb  starts  fton 
tte  ini«Tior  of  ibe  church.  sigrs-^uAMi^m  3«a  tw 
^t^im  v»A«r . . .  Irrmjtrmi  ht  r^  Wi^«^  whence  they 
v«  Qo«  Ktandog.  Dr.  Nesie,  however,  holds  that  these 
dAoniretheeateriordooraorthenarthex.  The  queBtion 
spiMwsto  be  comwcted  with  lone  amMgulty  In  the  use 
o^^temoMthex,  and  probably  with  some  strtictural 
vntloQ  In  dMsresil  eburches.  See  Dnea&ge,  CtmUan. 
t^ntfaaai  tflMi.  or.  hmrb.  fM;  G«ar.  Rmtik,  pp.  13, 14» 
*e.-,B«tte.JWr.pp^lfY,te.    [Doon,  p.  674.] 


come  upon  you,  by  His  grace  and  love  for 
now  and  erer  and  to  all  ages." 

And  the  dismissal  takes  place. 

A  note  at  the  end  of  the  office  of  vespers  adds  : 
"  Be  it  known  that  the  bnsad  which  has  been 
blessed  is  a  preservatire  against  all  sorts  of  erils, 
ifit  betaken  with  faith.'* 

The  following  form  of  "  Blessing  bread  and 
distributing  it  to  tbe  poor  on  the  ^sts  of  the 
Ascension  or  Pentecost  is  from  an  old  Pontifical 
of  Narbonne,  and  is  stated  [Martene,  iii.  193]  to 
have  been  used  in  other  churches. 

After  rubrical  directions  for  the  procession, 
and  other  ritual  obeenranoes,  the  deacon  reads 
thtf  gospel  from  St.  John  ri.  1.  The  officiating 
priest  or  bishop  (Sacerdoa  rel  Pontifex)  begins, 
and  the  choir  continues  the  antiphon  Ih  qiUnqae 
pomibus,  &c 

Th4  Priui.  Dlspenlt  dedlt  panperibns. 

y.  Beafeos  qui  IntelUgit  super  egenuia  et  paupenaa. 

B.  In  die  mala  liberabU  earn  Dominos. 

y.  Nnmquid  panrm  poterit  dare? 

K.  Aut  parare  loensam  In  desertof 

y.  Plult  lllis  manna  ad  mandacandam, 

B.  Btpanemooeli  dedlt  els 

y.  GIbaTit  illos  ex  adipe  fmmenti, 

R.  Itt  de  petra  melle  satnrarit  eos. 

y.  Mandncaveiunt  et  sataiatl  sant, 

R.  fit  deddpriom  attaUt  eia 

y.  Panem  angekmim  manduosrit  homo. 

R.  Mlslt  eis  Gibaria  In  abandantis. 

y.  Domioe  exaudl  ontloiiem  meam. 

B.  Et  clamor  meus  ad  le  veniat. 

■ 

And  the  form  concludes  with  two  collects  (the 
former  of  which  is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
Greek  prayer  already  given,  in  a  Latin  shape)  for 
blessing  the  bread,  and  that  it  may  conrey 
spiritttid  and  bodily  health  and  protection 
against  all  diseases  to  those  who  partake  of  it. 

[H.  J.  H.] 

LOCXLIS  ORDINATIO.  By  anoent  cus- 
tom, no  priest,  deaeon,  or  other  ecclesiastic  was 
permitted  to  be  ordained  without  having  a 
definite  sphere  in  which  to  exercise  his  minis- 
try, or,  in  the  later  phrase,  without  a  title  to 
oiders«  This  was  termed  in  the  Western  Church 
looaUi»  ordinatiOy  and  the  clergy,  because  ordained 
to  tiie  charge  of  a  particular  church  or  monas- 
tery, were  termed  locaie$.  And  it  was  specially 
forbidden  that  a  clerk  should  be  ordained  to  two 
churches,  ^  cauponarum  enim  est "  (Syn,  Nic,  If, 
can.  15).  The  first  Council  of  Aries  (a.d.  314) 
recognises  this  custom  incidentally  in  its  22nd 
canon,  ordering  that  priests  and  deacons  who 
should  relinquish  the  churches  to  which  they 
were  bound  by  their  ordination  (in  quibus 
ordinati  sunt)  should  return  and  officiate  there 
only,  and  that  those  who  did  not  obey  should  be 
deposed.  And  the  Council  of  Valencia  in  Spain 
(▲.O.  524)  expressly  forbids  ordination  unless  the 
candidate  should  have  first  promised  to  keep  to  a 
single  poet  (se  futurum  localem)  in  order  that 
none  ox^ained  might  be  able  to  transgress  ecclesi- 
astical rule  and  discipline  with  impunity  by 
remoring  from  mm  church  to  another.  To  the 
same  effect  the  Oecumenical  Council  of  Chalcedon 
(▲.D.  451)  in  its  6th  caaon,  forbidding  any  to  be 
ordained  kwKtKvfAhmSf  i.e,  absolutely  and  with- 
out a  title.  It  annub  ordinations  performed  in 
breach  of  this  rule.  By  the  two  following  canons 
it  declares  all  clergy  residing  in  monasteries  or 
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MnriDg  chapels  of  the  roartjn,  to  be  locmles. 
And  we  find  pope  Leo  (Ep.  92,  ad  ButUc.  c.  i.) 
instructing  his  cor]*e8pondent  accordingly  that 
ordination  without  this  designation  to  a  particu- 
lar place  was  null,  **  rana  est  habenda  ordinatio, 
quae  nee  loco  fundaia  est,  nee  auctoritate  munita." 

The  principle  in  fact  was  that  such  ordinations 
had  no  misston,  and  this  idea  kept  in  mind  will 
in  erery  inntance  give  the  reasons  of  the  ruU. 
It  is  not  to  be  understood  as  binding  a  priest  to 
the  same  church  throughout  his  life,  but  it  would 
■eem  that  he  was  expected  to  keep  as  a  general 
rule  to  the  same  diocese.  He  owed  obedience  to 
the  bishop  who  ordained  him  to  his  first  grade,  and 
was  bound  to  go  and  exercise  his  ministry 
whither  he  was  sent  by  him.  The  3rd  Council 
of  Carthage  (a.d.  397)  obliged  Julian,  a  bishop, 
to  send  back  to  another  bishop,  Epigonius,  a 
youth  whom  the  latter  had  ordained  as  reader, 
although  Julian  had  wlvanced  him  to  thediaoon- 
ate,  and  so  might  seem  to  hare  a  claim  upon  him 
(can.  4-4).  It  was  not  usual  for  a  bishop  to  pro- 
mote to  a  higher  grade  a  clerk  ordained  by 
another  bishop.  This  was  expressly  forbidden 
by  the  ninth  canon  of  a  synod  held  at  Angers, 
and  by  the  tenth  of  another  held  at  Vannes  in 
Brittany.  It  was  the  breach  of  this  well-known 
and  understood  rule  that  occasioned  the  loud 
complaints  made  by  Demetrius  of  Alexandria 
when  Origen,  who  was  one  of  his  deacons,  was 
raised  to  the  presbyterate  in  Palestine  by  the 
bishops  of  Caesarea  and  Jerusalem.  We  find 
Gregory  the  Great  (▲.D.  590)  writing  to  the 
bishop  of  Syracuse,  requesting  him  to  send  back 
to  their  ordinary  certain  clerks  who  had  takea 
refuge  with  him,  having  been  ordained  by 
another  bishop  {Kpist.  iii.  42). 

Canonical  penalties  were  imposed  for  breaches 
of  this  rule.  The  Council  of  Ilerda  {Lenda,  A.D. 
524)  suspended  the  bishop  so  offending  from  the 
power  to  ordain  (can.  12).  The  third  of  Or- 
leans (538)  sequestered  him  altogether  frSm  offi- 
ciating for  six  months  (can.  6).  The  civil 
power  appeal's  at  some  periods  to  have  been  called 
in  to  relegate  wandering  clerks  to  their  own 
diocesan  (Cone,  Tdet,  xiii.  ▲.».  683,  cann.  11, 12). 
The  number  of  these  seems  to  have  been  very 
great  throughout  the  Western  Churches.  Isidore, 
writing  in  a.d.  595,  calls  them  Aoephali,  and 
speaks  of  them  as  disgracing  the  church,  and 
hardly  deserving  the  name  of  clergy  at  all 
(Isid.  Uispal.  de  JScclea.  Offic.  lib.  ii.  c  3). 

The  same  Gregory  wishing  to  appoint  the 
archdeacon  of  Catania  to  the  vacant  see  of  Sjrra- 
cose,  formally  asked  for  him  a  release  by  the 
bishop  of  Catania  from  this  bond  of  iocaiit  (EpitL 
iv.  30).  In  like  manner  the  assent  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Ravenna  was  formally  applied  for  before 
the  appointment  of  Florentius,  archdeacon  of  Ra- 
venna, to  the  see  of  Ancona  {Bpitt»  xii.  6).  Many 
such  instances  occur  in  history.  Charlemagne 
himself  presided  over  a  council  held  at  Frankfort 
in  794,  when  complaint  was  made  of  the  wander- 
ing habit  of  a  part  of  the  clergy,  and  sundry  pro- 
hibitions of  this  were  repeated  {Cap,  Frank/,'), 
That  neither  bishop,  presbyter,  nor  deacon  should 
migrate  from  city  to  city,  but  remain  attached 
to  their  own  church  according  to  rule  (can.  7). 
That  bishops  should  not  receive  wandering  clergy 
(can.  27).  That  none  should  be  ordained  unat- 
tached (absolute)  (can.  28). 

Mor  could  they  throw  off  their  clerical  character 


in  onler  to  escape  this  bond  of  localii  {Syn. 
Caes  triiujuat,  can.  6 ;  Cone.  Cnaktd.  can.  7 ; 
Justinian,  XotdL  vi.  c  l.decUfHds  in  alitm  vitae 
furmtim  trcntevnti'iua).  6ut  the  clerk  could  not 
be  removed  from  his  church  or  preferment  at  the 
mere  will  of  the  bishop  (Greg.  Mag.  Efiat.  i.  19; 
iiL  13),  though  he  might  be  transferred,  *'  dcd 
invitus,"  from  one  to  another  (Cone.  Cart'ta^. 
iv.  can.  27).  The  bishop  might  not  in  ordioarT 
cases  send  a  clerk  into  another  diocese  {Cone, 
Antioch.  can.  22 ;  Can,  Apoti.  c.  35) ;  but  he  might 
send  him  on  a  mission  to  the  heathen,  as  e.  g. 
Gregory  the  Great  sent  Augustine  to  the  heatfa«n 
English. 

The  priett  might  not  travel  without  the 
licence  and  commendatory  letters  of  his  bishop 
under  penalty  of  suspension  {Cunc.  Loodic.  a.d. 
361,  can.  42  ;  also  can.  41 ;  and  especially  Comil. 
Milev.  A.D.  416,  can.  20,  which  is  very  express  and 
detailed  on  this  point).  Similar  canons  were 
passed  by  the  second  of  Seville  (a.I>.  619,  can.  o ; 
Worm.  8'>8,  can.  19).  In  506  the  Council  of 
Agde  imposed  by  its  64th  canon  the  penaltj  of 
three  years'  suspension  upon  priests  for  ab:i«Dce 
from  their  churches  for  even  three  weeks. 

The  clerk  seems  not  to  have  been  quite  helpless 
before  the  power  of  his  bishop.  The  Council  of 
Sardica  (▲.D.  381)  gave  permission  to  a  clerk 
unjustly  accused  to  appeal  to  neighbouriDg 
bishops,  and  to  these  a  discretion  to  hear  and 
judge  of  such  a  case  (can.  17).  But  it  is  verr 
cautiously  worded,  and  seems  to  point  mther  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  clerk  in  his  own  dioce»e, 
than  his  admission  to  another.  The  thirteenth  of 
Toledo,  however,  in  its  12th  canon  gives  to  clerks 
a  distinct  right  of  appeal  to  the  metropolitsn 
and  even  to  the  sovereign.  And  see  also  a  letter 
of  Pope  Leo  I.  {ad  Anastas,  c.  9),  which  im{)os«s 
upon  the  metropolitan  the  obligation  of  compel- 
ling  such  a  fugitive  to  return  to  his  own  church. 
And  Cijno,  Wormai,  can.  18. 

There  were  occasional  exceptions  to  this  role 
of  making  all  clergy  hoalet.  Paulinus,  bishop 
of  Nola  (A.  D.  353-431)  writes  in  his  first  letter 
to  Sulpicius  Severus  that  he  was  ordained  a 
presbvter  at  Barcelona  upon  the  express  condition 
that  he  should  not  be  bound  to  that  church.  But 
his  was  altogether  a  special  case ;  that  of  a  msD 
of  high  rank  and  large  fortune  who  was  induced 
to  take  upon  him  the  priesthood  by  the  urgent 
persuasions  of  the  people.  The  case  of  Jerome 
(▲.D.  340-420)  again  is  peculiar.  He  wss 
ordained  a  presbyter  by  Paulinus,  bishop  of 
Antioch,  having  previously  stipulated  that  he 
should  not  be  obliged  to  quit  his  monsstic 
life.  He  says  {Apol,  ad  Panuna-'h.  torn.  ii.  p. 
181)  that  he  told  Paulinus  **si  tribuis  pre»- 
byterum  ut  monachum  nobis  non  aufera«,  ta 
videres  de  judicio  tuo."  And  from  the  tone  of 
his  description  it  would  seem  that  like  Paalinus 
of  Nola,  he  too  had  been  solicited  to  receive 
ordination.  Tet  we  learn  from  Epiphanius 
that  it  struck  him  as  very  unusual  and  im- 
proper that  Jerome  and  another  presbyter,  Vin- 
centius,  lived  in  retirement,  discharging  none 
of  the  duties  of  their  function ;  not  even  cele- 
brating the  holy  communion ;  a  very  remarkable 
thing  at  that  time.  But  Jerome,  whatever  m«T 
have  been  his  actual  motive,  was  really  in  agree- 
ment with  the  principle  of  the  canon  of  Chal^os 
referred  to  above,  which  forbade  men,  ordained  ss 
he  had  been,  to  exercise  their  office.    Theodore** 
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(Sutor,  ^Oig,  c.  ziii.  3)  records  that  FlaTian, 
aaother  bbhop  of  Antioch,  sent  for  Macedonius, 
a  fiunoQs  monk  out  of  the  neighbouring  desert, 
aod  baving  ordained  him  a  presbjter  against  his 
will,  allowed  him  to  return. 

It  is  erident  that  even  these  exceptions  are 
more  apparent  than  real ;  that  the  rule  of  localia 
wss  absolute,  and  was  strictlj  obeerred. 

It  extended  also  to  bishops.  No  bishop  was 
to  be  consecrated,  except  to  a  particular  diocese, 
tad  to  that  he  was  to  confine  himself.  We  find 
tike  1st  Coancil  of  Nicaea  (can.  15)  recognising 
tbis  fact  in  the  plainest  manner,  and  applying  it 
to  all  the  clergy,  bishops,  priests,  or  deacons. 
The  above  refers  to  clei^  obtaining  these  re- 
moraU,  so  to  speak,  by  fair  means:  can.  16  of 
the  same  council  deals  with  the  case  of  presby- 
ten  and  deacons  breaking  the  rule  of  localis 
altogether  lawlessly.  Justinian  promulgated  a 
lav  {XoceiL  lib.  iv.  c.  2)  forbidding  bishops  to 
be  absent  from  their  dioceses  more  than  a  year, 
exeept  by  command  of  the  emperor.  The  3rd 
of  Carthage  (397)  forbids  (can.  38)  the  transla- 
tion of  bishops ;  and  this  canon  recites  the  case 
which  formed  its  occasion,  viz.  that  Cresconius, 
bishop  of  Villa  Regia,  had  left  his  see,  and  settled 
himself  oTer  that  of  Tubunae,  contrary  to  the 
mle.  For  a  bishop  might  not  be  transferred 
from  his  original  see  without  the  approral  of  a 
prorincial  synod  (It.  Crorth.  can.  27,  which  no 
doubt  embodies  an  earlier  rule). 

Yet  eren  here  we  find  some  exceptions.  Sozo- 
Bcn  {Hist.  Ecdes.  ri.  c  34)  relates  that  Barses 
and  Eolodus,  monks  of  Edessa,  and  Lazarus,  a 
monk  of  Mount  Sigoron,  were  raised  to  be 
bishops,  not  of  any  diocese,  but  purely  and 
nmplj  as  an  honour,  oh  wJXf«f  riyhSf  &XX& 
ri^iff  crcarcy.  These  appear,  however,  to  be 
the  only  cases  expressly  reconied  of  a  honorary 
eptsoopate,  until  a  much  later  period.  In  the 
Sod  Council  of  MIcon  (A.D.  585)  there  were 
three  bishops  present  who  subscribed  the  acts 
of  the  council  ^non  habentes  sedes."  The 
CoQAcil  of  Yermeria  [Verberie,  dioc.  Soissons] 
(ij>.  752)  complains  of  the  number  of  vagrant 
^ops,  and  refuses  to  recognise  the  ordinations 
performed  by  them  (can.  14),  and  three  years 
ifter  (A.D.  755)  one  at  yemeville  appealed  to 
•neh  bishops  not  to  ordain  in  the  dioceses  of 
others  (can.  13).  For  the  caseofthechorepiscopi, 
«r  assistant  bishops,  see  Chorepuoopub.  Their 
wiot  of  title  and  jurisdiction  in  the  Western 
Chorch  was,  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  held 
to  be  fatal  to  their  episcopal  character,  **  nam 
cpiscopi  non  erant,  qui  nee  ad  qnandam  epi- 
io!>palem  sedem  titulati  erant,  nee  canonic^  a 
tribos  episcopis  ordinati."  The  whole  class 
were  therefore  to  be  recognised  as  presbyters 
onlj,  and  their  ordinations  were  to  he  disallowed 
''pro  inanibus  Tacuiaque  habitae."       [S.  J.  £.] 

LOCXLUS.    [Catacombs,  I.  306.] 

LOCTJTOBIUM.    [Parlous.] 

LOOIUIL    [Ratzoxalb.] 

LOGUOBGUE,  martyr,  commemorated  May 
^{Bitnn,  Marty,  [C.  H.] 

I/)I8,  grandmother  of  Timothy,  commemo- 
««i  July  27  (Arm.  CaL).  [C.  H.] 

LOMANUS,  Uabop  of  Trim,  commemorated 


with  bishop  Fortchern  Feb.  17  (Boll.  Acta  8S, 
Feb.  iii.  13).  [C.  H.] 

LONDON,  COUNCIL  OF  (Londmense  Ccn- 
cilium),  A.D.  605  or  thereabouts,  according  to 
Mansi  (z.  495),  following  Spelman  and  Wilkins, 
who  mistook  a  general  assertion  of  St.  Boniface 
for  one.   (StubU^s  Wilkins,  notes  to  pp.  51-2.) 

[E.  S.  Ff.] 

LONGI  (MaxpoQ.  A  name  by  which  some 
Egyptian  monks  were  known,  who  were  con- 
cerned in  the  dispute  between  Theophilus  of 
Alexandria  and  St.  John  Chrysostom,  archbishop 
of  Constantinople  (Sozomen,  Hist.  Ecd.  lib.  vi. 
c.  30).  He  explains  that  the  appellative  applied 
only  to  three  brothers,  Ammonius,  Eusebius,  and 
Dioscorus,  who  were  remarkably  tall. 

[S.  J.  £.] 

LONGINUS  (1)  Said  to  have  been  the  soldier 
who  pierced  the  Loixl's  side.  His  martyrdom  at 
Caesarea  in  Cappadocia  was  commemorated  March 
15  {Hieron,  Mart. :  Usuard,  Mart. ;  Boll.  Ada 
88,  March,  ii.  384).  In  the  Vet.  Bom.  Mart,  he 
occurs  under  Sept.  1,  and  in  the  iluctorta  of  Bede 
under  March  15  and  Nor.  22.  Under  the  latter 
date  a  person  of  the  same  name,  but  otherwise 
not  designated,  occurs  as  suffering  in  Cappadocia 
{Hieron.  Mart.), 

(S)  Said  to  hare  been  the  centurion  who  stood 
by  the  cross,  martyr,  commemorated  Oct.  16 
(Bysant.  Cat. ;  Basil,  Menoi. ;  Daniel,  Cod..Liturg, 
ir.  271).  The  BoUandists  make  Longinus  the 
soldier  and  Longinus  the  centurion  both  martyred 
at  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia  and  both  commemo- 
rated on  March  15  {Acta  88.  March,  ii.  384).  In 
Bede's  Auctaria,  Oct.  23,  occurs  a  Longinus  who 
suffered  at  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia. 

(8)  Soldier  and  martyr  at  Marseille,  comme- 
morated July  21  (Bede,  Auct.), 

(4)  Martyr  in  Africa,  commemorated  Sept.  28 
iBier<m,  Mart.}.  [C.  H.] 

L0NGT7S  (1)  Martyr  at  Rome,  commemo- 
rated Oct.  2  {Hieron.  Mart.), 

(2)  Martyr  in  Pbrygia,  commemorated  Oct. 
27  {Hieron,  Mart.),  [C.  H.] 

LOQUUMFAS,  female  martyr  at  Barcelona, 
commemorated  Feb.  15  {Hieron.  Mart,). 

[C.  H.] 

LOBD  (ic^piof,  Se<nr<^f,  2>omthi»).  On  the 
Old  Testament  (LXX)  usage  of  these  sereral 
words,  see  DiCT.  of  the  Bible,  art.  Lord. 

I.  Ihnunus,  see  under  that  heading  in  rol.  i 

II.  K^pios  is  a  general  title  of  respect,  and, 
when  employed  in  the  rocatire,  exactly  like  8ir 
in  English  (St.  John  iv.  11,  xii.  21). 

Atoir^s  is  employed  sometimes  in  the  8am« 
connexion :  the  use  of  dominus  in  later  times  is 
exactly  similar. 

AtOTF^rriSj  K^ptos,  and  dommus  are  bestowed 
upon  bishops.  In  a  letter  from  Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia  to  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Tyre,  we  find 
him  styling  his  correspondent  lord  {icApios), 
This  was  probably  an  excess  of  adulation.  The 
Prooemium  to  the  acts  of  the  1st  Council  of 
Aries  (a.D.  314)  speaks  of  pope  Sylvester  as 
**  Lord  "  {Dominus).  Similarly  the  epistle  of  the 
synod  at  Gangra  (324)  speaks  to  the  bishops  of 
Armenia,  as  **dominis  nonorabilibus   consaoer- 
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dotibus."  A  letter  of  the  EgyptUn  binhops  to 
pope  Marcus  (836)  asking  for  copies  of  the  Nicene 
CHiions,  itf  addressed  (if  we  may  trust  the  text) 
**  domino  sancto  et  Apoetolici  culmints  reoe- 
rando  papae.  And  he,  in  replying,  used  a  similar 
formula,  "  dominis  venerabilibus  fratribus.*'  So 
the  epistle  of  the  Orientals  to  pope  Julius  I. 
(337). 

In  and  aAer  the  time  of  Constantine  we  find 
many  examples  of  this  usage.  St.  John  Chry- 
sostum,  writing  to  pope  Innocent  (▲.D.  402-417, 
£/yi&c.  122,  ad  Innoc.  Episc,  Eom,),  superscribes 
his  letter  *'  T^  9f<nr6Ty  fiov  rf  aUtcrifUfrdr^ 
Kftl  Bto<pikurrdr4f  iviaKSw^  ....  ^lodyyris  iw 
Kvpltf  x"^?*^^"  ^^  ^^^  henceforward  it  was 
applied  to  men  of  high  rank,  both  in  church 
and  state,  "  pariterque  caeteri  principes  atque 
nobiles  tum  ecclesiae  tnm  reipublicae  "  (Spel- 
man,  Giossar,  s.  v.  "  Lord  "). 

But  yet  the  designation  '*  Lord"  was  not  uai- 
▼ersal  in  addressing  bishops:  many  letters  are 
found  without  it :  and  it  is  remarkable  that  St. 
Jerome,  writing  to  pope  Damasus,  although  he 
was  his  superior  and  patron,  calls  him  merely 
**  beatissimus  papa."  (The  letter  is  curious,  as 
being  written  to  suggest  that  the  ^*  Gloria  Patri" 
and  Alleluia  should  be  added  to  the  psalms  when 
sung ;  which  had  not,  up  to  that  time,  been 
done  at  Rome.)  .  Yet  in  the  very  next  letter 
we  find  Stephen,  archbishop  of  Aphricae  (?  An- 
tiphra  in  Libya),  addressing  the  same  man  in  a 
synodical  letter,  as  "  lord"  (dommus).  So  also 
chis  very  Damasus  in  a  letter  to  the  bishops  of 
Bithynia  calls  them  *Momini  ▼enerabiies." 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  whenerer  any  one, 
cleric  or  layman,  addressing  a  bishop,  wished 
to  be  particularly  respectful,  he  said  **  dominns" 
not  otherwise. 

By  the  early  part  of  the  6th  oentury  it 
had  become,  in  some  parts  of  the  church,  an 
ofHcial  style  of  those  in  high  position,  whether 
ecclesiastical  or  civil.  The  early  Frank  kings 
both  received  it  themselves  and  bestowed  it 
upon  others.  {Epist,  Clodov,  Seg.  Franc,  ad 
Sifn.  Aurel.  L)    Compare  Superscription. 

III.  Ki;/>ios,  LomintAS,  was  especially  a  title 
of  the  emperors,  both  in  earlier  and  later  times, 
before  and  after  the  Christian  era.  Augustus, 
indeed,  forbad  by  an  edict  the  addressing  of 
himself  as  Dominus  (Suet.  Vii,  August,  c,  53), 
probably  from  a  prudent  political  motive;  and 
Tiberius  (Suet.  Vit.  Neron,  c.  27)  renewed  the 
prohibition.  But  afterwards  the  use  of  the 
title  became  very  common  ;  and  Doraitian  caused 
himself  to  be  styled,  not  only  **  Dominus*'  but 
«Deus"(Suet.  Vit.D<mit.o.l3),  Tertullian  (il/w- 
log.  c.  34)  praldes  the  moderation  of  Augustus, 
and  explains  in  what  sense  he  himself  employed 
the  word  ;  **^  dicam  plane  imperatorem  dominum, 
sed  more  eommuni ;  sed  quando  non  cogor  at 
Dominum  Dei  vice  dicam.  Ceterum  liber  sum 
illi;  Dominus  enim  mens  unus  est,  omuipotens 
Deusaeternus.  .  .Qui  pater  patriae  est,  quomodo 
dominus  est  ?  Sed  et  gratius  ent  nomen  pietatis 
quam  potestatis:  etiam  familiae  magis  patres 
quam  domini  vocantur." 

Arius  and  Euzoius,  writing  to  Constantine 
about  A.D.  326,  call  him  ^*  dominus  noster." 
The  bishops  of  the  Council  of  Rimini  (a.d.  359) 
address  Constantius  as  "domine,  amabilis  Deo 
Imperator." 

iV.  Lord  (dominus)  appears  to  be  somttimes 


used  during  this  period  in  the  sense  of  ''saint.'' 
{EpiH.  CabiUm.  Cano.  ad  The<.d.)         [S.  J.  L.] 

V,  Lititrgical  uae.  The  word  Kvmos  is  applied 
both  to  the  first  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  as 
in  St.  James,  c  26  (Daniel,  Codex,  iv.  105), 
where  God  the  Creator  is  invoked  as  Kvpu  i 
Occ^f ;  to  the  second,  as  in  St.  James,  c  5, 
where  He  is  addressed  as  6  Kdpiot  col  0«bf 
^^j'  'ItiaQvi  Xpiar6s ;  and  to  the  Holy  Trinity 
itself,  as  in  St.  James,  c  10,  where  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit,  to  whom  the  hymn  is  sent  up, 
are  addressed  as  Kvpit  6  Bths  iivuip.  Accnrijnit 
is  similarly  used;  in  St.  James,  c.  21,  for 
instance,  we  find  it  A4<rvoTa  6  %^hs  6  worro* 
Kpdfr«»pf  6  Itar^p  rod  Xpurrov  irov,  where  God 
the  Father  is  addressed ;  in  St.  James,  c  3,  the 
Son  is  addressed  as  Aeinrora  ILdpu  'Iti^oo 
Xpi<rr4.  In  Latin,  the  word  Dominus  is  used  as 
an  appellation  both  of  the  Father  to  whom  the 
prayer  is  addressed,  and  of  the  Son  through 
whom  it  is  offered. 

In  most  Western  rites  the  reader,  when  &bout 
to  recite  a  lection,  says  "  Jube,  domine,  bene- 
dicere."  It  has  been  doubted  whether  this  is 
addressed  to  God  or  to  the  priest.  .  It  probably, 
however,  as  archdeacon  Freeman  {Divine  Service^ 
i.  113)  has  pointed  out,  is  a  request  to  the  priest 
that  he  would  desire  a  blessing,  and  might  be 
rendered,  "  Sir,  desire  God  to  bless  us*'  (compare 
Leslie's  PorUforium  Sarifh.  p.  5,  and  note,  p. 
lii.).  The  corresponding  Greek  form  is  simply 
^iKiynffOf  S^nroro,  as  (e.0.)  in  the  Byzantine 
liturgy  (Daniel,  iv.  327,  329,  etc.X  where  the 
iftrworris  is  clearly  the  priest.  It  is  noteworthy, 
that  in  the  East  the  priest  respooded  to  the 
request  by  blessing  God  (flkiyrrros  6  0cJs),  in 
the  West  by  blessing  himself  and  the  congrega- 
tion. See  on  this  point  the  Regtda  Benedicti 
CommentatOf  note  on  c.  9,  in  Migne,  Patrol,  vol. 
Ivi.  p.  272.  [0.3 

LORD'S  DAY.  (ii  Kupiaich  w^pa,  Dommiau 
or  Dominica  dies.)  The  origin  of  the  name  is  un- 
doubtedly to  be  found  in  the  well-known  passage 
(Rev.  i.  10),  iyfif6ft,fiy  iv  wvtdfjiari  ir  r^  Kvpi- 
cuq?  Vf^4p^  Even  if  that  passage  stood  alone,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  accept  either  of  the  rival 
interpretations,  one  of  which  refers  the  name  to 
the  Sabbath,  and  the  other  to  the  "  Day  of  the 
Lord."  But  taking  into  consideration  the  re- 
markable catena  of  patristic  usage  which,  from 
Ignatius  downwards,  establishes  the  regular  and 
technical  use  of  i^  nrvpicuc^  for  the  "  first  d&j  of 
the  week,"  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these 
intei*pretation8  may  be  dismissed  as  unworthy 
of  serious  attention.  The  same  usage,  moreover 
(especially  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the 
Paschal  controversy),  seems  effectually  to  dis- 
pose of  a  third  interpretation,  which  understands 
by  the  rp  Kvpuucf  the  annual  festival  of  the 
Resurrection,  or  F^ter  day.  (On  these  points 
see  Di*.  Hessey's  article  ^LonTs  Day  "  in  Smith's 
DicnoNABY  OF  THE  BiBLB.)  We  accept,  there- 
fore, unhesitatingly  the  traditional  interpretation 
which  sees  in  this  passage  of  St.  John  a 
reference  to  the  weekly  Lord's  day,  as  a  well- 
known  and  established  festival  in  the  apostolic 
church.  The  more  common  scriptural  design 
nation  of  that  day  is  the  ri  fiU  or  fila  trafifidrt» 
(Matt,  xxviii.  1;  Mark  xvi.  2;  Luke  xxiv.  1  ; 
John  xxi.  19 ;  Acts  xx.  7 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  2.)  In 
one  passage,  Mark  xvi.  9  (the  disputed  paas^^ 
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st  the  clott  of  the  Gospel),  we  have  wpArii  erafi- 
jSdrov  or  fafifidrtov.  The  use  of  the  ii  Kvptax^i 
hf  St  John  marks  trandtion  to  the  commoa 
po«t-apo5toiie  usage.  In  one  well-known  passage 
ia  the  (so-called;  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (c.  xvi.), 
for  a  reason  suggested  by  the  context,  we  find 
the  day,  in  contrast  with  the  Jewish  sabbath, 
called  the  iyMi  fifidpoj  an  expression  taken  up 
sod  amplified  into  the  dyMi  4ifidpa  ii  xal 
tfAr%  of  subsequent  Fathers.  At  a  later  peripd, 
when  the  hebdomadal  diyision  of  the  time  began 
to  fverail  in  the  Roman  empire,  we  find  Chris- 
tian writers  designating  the  day  by  its  heathen 
name  (the  ^  rov  ^Aiov  Acye/u^Kii  Mi»>ipa  of 
Justin  Martjr).  And  from  the  time  of  the  cele- 
brated edict  of  Constantino,  which  speaks  of  the 
^'reaerabilis  Solis  dies,"  the  two  names  were 
much  interchanged,  Christian  writers  sometimes 
BBBg  (though  less  frequently  than  we  do)  the 
ASBie  **  Sunday,"  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
Ckristisa  designation  making  its  way  into  the 
iUtttU  book,  as  in  the  edict  of  Oratian,  A.D.  386 
C"  Solis  die,  quern  Dominicum  riti  dixere  nui- 
jorts*>    [Wbkk.] 

(L)  Turning  from  the  name  to  the  thing,  it 
woDs  impossible  to  doubt  that  from  the  earliest 
eiiiteaee  of  the  church  the  Lord  a  day  was 
obterred  as  the  characteristic  Christian  festival, 
hallowed  as  a  commemoration  of  that  Resurreo- 
tioa  of  the  Lord,  which  was  the  leading  subject 
ia  the  earliest  forms  of  Christian  preaching.  To 
tbis  primary  consecration  of  the  day  was  added  a 
Meoad,  in  tlie  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
(iaj  of  Pentecost,  which  in  that  year  fell  on  the 
firit  day  of  the  week.  The  passage  in  the 
Epittie  of  Barnabas  referred  to  (9t2^  ical  JiiyofMv 
^  MpipoM  T^r  irfMi¥  CIS  «d^0-^r,  kv  f  col 
i  ln^evf  Morni  in  rSw  p^Kfmw  «cal  ^oPtpmBtU 
hnfiii  «is  roir  ohpoMo^s)  seems  even  to  indicate 
tbc  notion  that  it  was  the  day  of  the  Ascension 
alio.  We  may  naturally  ask.  How  could  a  day 
w  hallowed  fail  of  reverent  festal  observance  ? 
W«tnee  indications  of  such  observance,  brief 
indeed,  but  nnmistakeable,  in  Holy  Scripture 
ittelf  (see  Dr.  Hessey's  article  or  his  Banipton 
l^ectvts) ;  and  these  are  still  further  illustrated 
bj  the  testimony  of  early  writers. 

Bat  the  undoubted  fact  of  this  observance 
bf  io  means  involves  the  inference  often  drawn 
fnn  it,  that  the  keeping  of  the  Lord's  day  must 
betnced  to  an  apostolic  decree,  transferring  to 
it,  directly  or  by  implication,  the  sanctity  of 
the  Sabbath,  which  was  familiar  to  the  early 
Chhstiaas,  as  being  themselves  Jews,  or  having 
Wca  converted  under  Jewish  influence.  It  ii 
tlmoit  needless  to  say  that  of  such  a  decree  we 
h4Te  no  evidence  whatever,  either  in  Holy  Scrip- 
tun  or  ia  Church  History.  Mow  in  regard  to 
H«lj  Scripture,  it  would,  indeed,  be  most  unsafe 
to  allege  its  silence  as  conclusive  against  the 
aistenoe  of  such  a  decree ;  although  that  silence 
nost  to  some  degree  tell  against  it,  especially 
when  we  oonsider  the  many  references  in  the 
PastenI  Epistles  to  details  of  church  order  and 
pnctical  religious  life.  But  we  are  not  left  here 
to  oegative  evidence.  There  are  positive  indicn- 
tbmi  of  an  absolute  freedom  of  dealing  with 
*|uh  rabjects,  quite  incompatible  not  merely  with 
the  uistence  of  a  formal  apostolic  decree,  but 
•VQ  with  the  idea  that  the  observance  of  the 
^'i  day  had  yet  attained  to  the  supreme  and 
aaiqae  sanctity  accorded  to  it  in  Ut«r  ages. 
CUar.  AVT.— TOL.  u. 


St.  Paul's  treatment  of  the  general  question  of  the 
observation  of  days  in  Rom.  xiv.  5  {hs  /xlv  icplt^u 
hhipa¥  %tk^  ^fAdpoM,  ts  6k  Kpiwu  itcurav  ^/ic/xu'* 
iKoffTQS  ip  r^  JSly  rot  wAi^po^pc/crOv),  and 
his  unqualified  condemnation  of  the  "  observ- 
ing of  days"  in  Qal.  iv.  10— to  say  nothing 
of  the  tone  of  his  celebrated  reference  to  the 
abolition  of  the  sabbath  in  Col.  ii.  16 — appear 
decisive  on  this  point.  Qranting  that  the 
especial  reference  of  the  apostle  was  in  all 
cases  to  the  Jewish  festivals,  it  is  instructive  to 
compare  with  his  sweeping  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject the  apologetic  comments  on  these  very  pas- 
sages, made  by  patristic  writers,  at  a  time  when 
the  Lord's  day  and  other  Christian  festivals  had 
established  themselves  in  definite  observance.  See, 
for  example,  St.  Jerome's  twofold  attempt  to  an- 
swer ("  simpliciter  "  and  ^  acntius  respondere  ") 
the  objection,  ^'  Dicat  aliqnis;  Si  dies  observare 
non  licet . . .  nos  qnoque  simile  crimen  incurra- 
mns,  quartam  sabbati  observantes  et  ParaKceven 
et  diem  Dominicam "  {Comm,  m  Qal,  lib.  ii. 
ad  c  iv.  10).  If  we  pass  from  Holy  Scripture 
to  the  wHters  of  the  early  church,  the  fact  of 
utter  silence  on  this  subject  becomes  more  and 
more  significant,  when  we  remember  their 
natural  anxiety  to  appeal  on  all  points  to  apo- 
stclic  authority,  their  constant  declaration  or 
assumption  that  all  Jewish  observances  had 
passed  away,  and  their  delight  in  tracing  in  these 
transitory  observances  types  of  the  higher 
Christian  ordinances,  which  were  not  to  pass 
away.  Hence  we  must,  indeed,  fully  agree  with 
those  who  uree  that  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
day  is  one  of  these  essential  and  principal  ele^ 
ments  of  the  religious  life  of  the  church,  which 
can  plead  apostolical  authority.  A  priori  we^ 
should  hold  it  all  but  impoesible  that  the  day 
should  have  been  neglected  among  the  followers 
of  Him  who  '*  was  declared  to  be  ti»e  Son  of  God 
with  power  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead." 
From  the  indications  in  holy  Scripture,  which  have 
been  so  often  oommented  upon,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  it  was  so  regularly  nallowed,  as  to  make 
its  obMrvanoe.  both  to  Christian  and  heathen, 
a  distinctive  mark  of  Christianity.  But  the 
notion  that  the  Lord's  day,  in  that  complete- 
ness of  sacred  distinction  from  all  other  days 
which  is  now  universal  among  all  Christians,  was 
formally  established  by  apoetolic  decree  is  pro- 
bably, in  relation  to  historical  truth,  much  what 
the  old  legend  of  the  composition  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed  is  to  the  actual  process  of  its  formation. 
In  both  cases  what  are  chief  treasures  of  our 
later  Christianity  grew  up  by  the  natural  fitness 
of  things  and  were  never  formally  made.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  true  view  of  their  genesis  de- 
tracts nothing  from  their  sacredne;>s,  nothing 
from  their  claim  to  be  of  the  essence  of  the 
Christian  system. 

The  history  of  the  celebrated  Paschal  contro- 
versy is  singularly  instructive  on  this  very 
point.  If  the  Lord's  day  had  been  already 
stamped  by  definite  apostolic  decree  as  the 
one  great  Christian  festival,  deriving  its  sacred- 
ness  from  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  the  churches  of 
Palestine  and  Asia  to  dream  of  keeping  the 
annual  commemoration  of  the  reaurrection  itself 
on  any  day,  except  the  Lordli  day.  But  the 
gradual  acceptance  of  the  Roman  view,  disre* 
garding  all  Jewish  aasodatlona  in  consideration' 
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of  the  greater  fiioeae  of  the  Lord's  'day*  ic 
exactly  that  which  we  might  expect  to  result 
from  such  a  process  of  gradual  establishment  of 
the  Lord's  day,  as  has  l>e«i  described  abo^e. 

(IL)  It  is  likely  that  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many 
others,  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age  was  a  period 
of  rapid  development  of  formal  church  ordinance. 
The  existence  in  A.D.  170  of  a  regnlar  treatise 
on  the  subject  by  Blelito,  bishop  of  Sardis  (see 
Eusebius,  Hitt,  Ecd,  ir.  26)^  connected  ap- 
parently with  the  Paschal  controversy,  seetns 
plainly  indicative  of  such  a  development.-  The 
well-known  passage  of  Justin  Martyr  in  his 
Apology^  describes  how  ''on  the  day  called 
Sunday  **  there  was  a  religious  assembly  of  those 
who  dwelt  either  in  the  cities  or  in  the  country. 
It  notes  the  chief  points  of  an  established 
service — viz.  the  reading  of  the  Apostles  or  the 
Prophets,  the  sermon,  the  prayers,  the  partaking 
of  the  bread  and  wine  consecrated  by  thnnks- 
giving  and  prayers,  and  the  giving  of  alms,  con- 
taiuiog  the  germ  of  the  clearly  ancient  liturgies. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  doubt  that  this  celebration 
had  become  so  marked  as  to  impress  the  mind 
of  the  heathen  with  the  distinctive  character  of 
the  status  dies  of  Pliny's  lamous  letter  to  Trajan. 
In  the  passHge  from  Dionysius  of  Corinth  (▲.D. 
175),  quoted  by  Eusebius  {ff.  £.  iv.  22%  the 
keeping  of  the  Lord's  day  is  spoken  of  as  a 
matter  of  course  (t^k  iri/Mpov  Kvfittuc^v  riip 
ayia¥  rifi4pay  it7iydy(^ifw\  Ytrj  much  as  we 
might  speak  now.  And  in  the  method  of  its 
observance  (the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion being,  of  course,  excepted)  much  was 
probably  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  the 
synagogue  on  the  sabbath  day.  But  it  must 
not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  such  obser- 
vance was  identified  in  any  degree  with  sabbatical 
observance,  or  based  on  formal  obligation  of  the 
fourth  commandment.  On  the  contrary,  the 
principle  of  its  observance  is  exactly  that  which 
is  indicated  in  the  celebrated  passage  of  Ignatius 
(ad  Magn.  ix.),  fniictfrt  ffa$0ariCorrts  &XAa  Kara 

Zk  nvTov.  To  '*  sabbatiae  "  is  the  mark  of  the 
Jew  ;  the  Christian  is  to  live  icarA  icvpiojc^v,  i.e. 
not  only  in  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day, 
but  according  to  the  spirit  of  that  day,  as  some- 
thing wholly  diverse  from  the  conception  of  the 
sabbath.  The  very  types  of  the  observance  of 
the  Lord's  day,  often  fanciful  enough,  which 
were  traced  in  the  Old  Testament,  mark  an  entire 
separation  in   thought    from  the  idea  of  the 


•  In  tbe  treatise  of  Bede,  (fe  Aequinoetio  FemoZi,  there 
is  a  curious  account  of  a  cuuncil  of  Caesarea,  held  under 
Tbeophlluii,  on  the  Paschal  oontroTersy.  In  the  conrw  of 
It  (see  Labbe,  Criactlia,  i.  714)  the  bishops  are  repre- 
sented as  declaring  the  Btnstietions  of  the  liOrd**  day. 
(a)  Because  on  it  the  light  was  created,  (b)  Beeanw  on 
it  the  people  passed  to  freedom  throtngh  the  Red  Sea. 
(e)  Because  on  it  the  maana  was  given,  (d)  fieoauM 
Moses  (Ex.  xii.  16;  Lev.  xzUl.  7,  8)ooinmanded  to  keep 
**  the  first  and  the  last  day  "  (hoc  est  dominicun  et  sab- 
batum).  (e)  Because  In  Ps.  cxvUL  tbe  word8  are  spoken 
of  it:  "This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made." 
(/)  Because  the  Lord  on  It  rose  fhnn  Che  dead.  The 
historical  vnlue  of  the  acconnt  Is  of  eourae  more  than 
questionable.  But  the  light  whfdi  It  throws  on  the 
traditional  Ideas  of  the  Lord's  day  Is  very  Intereiting. 

b  The  (iun\v  foimd  here  in  the  oriinaxy  texi  Is  pri^bly 
to  be  omitted,  as  in  the  L«thi.  if  It  be  read  tt  must  be 
taken  with  ^Mi^rvs. 


sabbath.  In  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (c.  zvi) 
for  instance,  the  sabbath  is  a  type  of  the  mil- 
lennium after  the  six  thousand  years  typified  in 
the  six  days  of  creation ;  the  Lord's  day,  as  th« 
eighth  day,  ia  the  beginning  of  another  world 
(eUAov  leiafiov  ipx'H)*^  Justin  Martyr,  when 
he  describes  the  special  celebration  of  poblic 
service  of  the  **  day  called  Sunday  "  derives  its 
sacredness,  first,  from  its  being  the  first  day  oa 
which  God,  dispelling  darkness  and  chaos,  made 
the  world,  next,  from  the  resurrection  on  it  of 
the  Lord  Jesns  Christ.  This  is  in  his  Apology, 
addressed  to  the  heathen  (Apol,  i.  67).  Where 
he  argues  with  the  Jews,  he  actually  makes  ^m 
eighth  day  of  the  circumcision  a  type  of  oar 
receiving  the  true  circumcision  of  the  heart 
through  the  Resurrection  of  Jesns  Christ  from 
the  dead  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  which 
after  the  completion  of  the  cycle  of  the  dan  is 
the  eighth  day,  though  it  is  still  the  Bnt  {iHaL 
with  Trtfpho^  sect.  19).'  This  conception,  fiutd- 
ful  as  it  is,  is  taken  up  more  than  once  by  later 
writers.  Thus  St.  Augustine  asks  of  circumdsion, 
**  Qnare  ergb  octavo  die  ?  Quia  in  hebilomadibos 
idem  primus  qui  octavua  ....  Finitur  Sep- 
timus, Dominus  sepnltus :  reditnr  ad  primam, 
Dominns  resuscitatus.  Domini  enim  resuscitatio 
promisit  nobis  aeternum  diem,  et  oonsecravit 
nobis  Dominicum  diem  "  (tSerm.  de  Script,  clxix. 
1170  0)l  Hence  our  Lord  Himself,  as  being  the 
rest  of  tbe  just,  giving  them  a  aafifiarurf^i  in 
the  millennial  kingdom,  is  occasionally  called 
the  Great  Sabbath,  of  which  the  '*  little  sabbath  " 
of  the  Jews  is  but  a  type.  The  idea  is  perhaps 
suggested  by  Col.  ii.  10,  where  the  sabbath  and 
the  other  Jewish  festirals  are  "  the  shadow  of 
things  to  come,  but  the  body  "  (or  substance) 
"  is  of  Christ."  And  His  rest  in  the  tomb  marked 
what  was  technically  known  as  the  Mrya  adfi^ 
$aT0Wf  the  last  of  the  ancient  sabbaths;  His 
rising  from  the  dead  on  the  Lord's  day  began 
the  new  Christian  era.  The  notion  afterwards  em- 
bodied in  the  title  of  the  "Christian  sabbath"— 
that  the  Lord's  day  is  a  spiritualized  sabbath, 
to  which  the  obligation  of  the  fourth  commaod- 
ment  is  transferred,  ^rhaps  a  revival  of  s 
patriarchal  sabbath  of  all  mankind,  which  bad 
been  for  a  time  overborne  by  the  rigid  legalism 
of  the  Mosaic  sabbath — has  no  ^ocwr  standi 
whatever  either  in  Scripture  or  in  primitive 
antiquity. 

But  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  development 
of  the  Lord's  day  in  relation  to  the  sabbath 
would  naturally  differ  considerably  in  Jewish  and 
Gentile  Christianity.  To  the  Jewish  ChruitiaDS, 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  history  of  the  church, 
the  sabbath  and  tbe  sabbatical  rest  woold 
remain  unaltered.  Just  as  they  united  the 
**  being  with  one  accord  in  the  temple  "  with  the 
*' breaking  of  the  bread  at  home,"  so  the  oelc- 


c  Oompare  St.  Aug.  Ssrm.  da  nmpore,  oclix.  2  (vol.  v. 
p.  1548  A  Ben.  ed.  1838) :  "Octavus  dic«  in  fine  laecttll 
novam  vltam  signlficat:  Septimus  quietem  ftauiram 
sanctomm  In  bac  terr£.*'  The  sermon  was  preacbtd  on 
the  flrat  Sunday  after  Easter  (the  octove).  and  beginJH- 
•*  Hodlemus  dies  magno  Sacramento  perpetuae  feUcitatifl 
eet  nobis." 

d  Even  In  the  eight  saved  f n  the  ark  fbr  a  new  vwrU 
he  finds  a  tjrpe  of  the  eighth  day,  on  whfch  Christ,  the 
head  of  a  new  humanity,  arose  firom  tbe  dead.  {Disi 
wiUi  Trgj^t  c.  188.) 
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bntioii  of  the  new  Lord's  dar  would  present 
iue\(  to  them  as  something  co-existing  with  the 
tabbath,  incapable  or  being  confounded  with  iL* 
The  idea  of  Christian  worship  would  attach  mainlj 
to  the  one;  the  obligation  of  rest  would  con- 
tione  attached  to  the  other ;  although  a  certain 
interchange  of  characteristics  would  grow  up,  as 
wonhip  necessitated  rest,  and  rest  naturally 
iQf^i^ested  worship.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  two  days  would  be  regarded  as  festivals,  per- 
haps at  first  almost  oo-oidinate ;  afterwards  the 
iignitj  of  the  Lord's  day  must  have  continually 
increaiKd,  and  that  of  the  sabbath  as  continually 
deereaied.  Even  after  Jewish  Christianity,  as 
ioch,  had  passed  away,  the  effect  of  this  original 
attitode  of  mind  might  easily  remain.  To  it 
miT  probably  be  traoed  the  well-known  con- 
ttanance  of  the  sabbath  as  a  festival  in  the 
Castcni  church  (with  the  sole  exceptiou  of  the 
great  sabbath  of  Easter  Eve).  Even  the  tra- 
ditios  that  Mardon  kept  the  aabbath  as  a  fast, 
becanse  it  was  the  festival  of  the  God  of  the 
Jevi,  to  whom  he  refused  all  homage,  perhaps 
illastrates,  by  its  spirit  of  antagonism,  the  con- 
seiion  of  the  feKtai  observation  of  the  sabbath 
vith  the  old  Jewish  influence  upon  the  church. 
The  qaasi  co-ordination  of  the  Lord's  day  wi;h 
the  sabbath  in  the  'Apostolical  Constitutions' 
brio^  it  out  in  its  most  striking  form.  [On  this 
nbject  see  Sabbath.]  But  it  concerns  our 
present  purpose  chiefly  to  remark  that  this 
pre»enratioo  of  the  ancient  sabbath  in  the  church 
Bait  have  acted  as  a  constant  witness  against 
uf  tendency  to  **  aabbatize  "  the  Lord's  day. 

Among  purely  Gentile  Christiana  it  would  be 
&T  otherwise.  To  them,  except  for  its  sacred 
^i«toric  associations,  the  sabbath  would  have  no 
ni»tenee:  The  attempt  to  **  exercise  dominion 
*^fT  them  in  respect  of  the  sabbath  day  "  was 
•Be  of  the  Judaizing  usurpations  which  St.  Paul 
Me  them  repel.  Hence  to  them  the  Lord's  day 
VMiM  be  the  one  sole  weekly  festival.  The 
ttbbath  appekred  simply  as  the  eve  of  the  lord's 
%;  even  for  that  reason  it  might  naturally  be 
^?t  at  a  fast,  according  to  the  general  thoach 
*^  oaiveraal  cuatom  of  the  Western  church; 
ttd.  wherever  strong  anti-Judaic  feeling  developed 
iMf,  it  would  incline  men  to  adopt  the  same 
pnctice  out  of  aheer  antagonism.  But  for  this 
vetv  reason,  paradoxical  as  the  statement  may 
KOB*  the  tendency  to  sabbatize  the  Lord's  day 
*<>qU  be  &r  strongo'  than  under  the  other  con- 
iitkm  of  things.  The  study  of  the  Old  Testament, 
u4  espoctaliy  the  recognition  of  the  decalogue  as 
the  code  of  divine  morality,  must  have  suggested 
tjiat  the  weekly  celebration  of  a  hallowed  day  of 
rnt  was  a  moral  duty,  concerning  all  mankind  as 
*^  to  be  regarded,  indeed,  as  a  privilege,  but 
7^^  if  necessary,  to  be  enforced  on  the  disobedient 
*i  a  law.  Where  could  such  a  day  be  found  but 
» the  Loni's  day  ?  Round  that  day  would  gather 
ttturally  and  insensibly  all  the  ideas  which  once 
ittached  to  the  sabbath.  It  would  be  felt  that 
tKh  a  transference  of  idea  could  only  take  place 
*^jtia  mutandis.  Such  distinctions  would  be  I 
^»U  between  the  characteristic  principles  of 

*  This  k  Uluslrated  by  EaseMus'  noUce  of  tbe  EUonlte 
ri^ke  {Bed.  HiaL  tli.  VIm  i^  ^w  vd^hiTW  Km.  riir 
*^  iMluKiyr  innTt^  h^uoSmn  ixMbwit  wopf^Aarror* 
*^  f  «l  %»pvuuuii  ^mifioji^  V^  f^  vopoViViftfUi  «4ff 


Jewish  and  Christian  observance  aa  we  6nd  in 
St.  Jerome  on  Gal.  iv.  10,  asserting  the  greater 
elasticity  and  spirituality  of  the  Christian 
system.  But  these  would  not  prevent  a  certain 
tendency  to  sabbatize  the  day,  from  which  the 
very  preMorvatlon  of  the  ancient  sabbath  wouU 
guard  the  churches,  in  which  Jewisn  influenco 
had  been  strong. 

Lot  this  proovsa  of  development  the  difference 
in  character  and  tone  between  Eastern  and 
Wft<tem  Christianity  is  remarkably  shewn.  Tht 
Greek  mind,  as  represented  by  the  Alexandrian 
school,  inclined  more  to  theoretical  principle; 
the  Latin  mind,  as  in  the  school  of  Carthage, 
to  practical  rule.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  for 
instance,  urges  that  to  the  true  Gno«tic  every 
day  is  a  holy  day,  and  when  he  alludes  to  the 
Lord's  day  he  deals  with  its  observance  (just  as 
with  the  fasts  of  the  Wednesday  and  Friday) 
transcendentally  (Kvpiaid^i'  i^lrnw  r^v  riii4pay 
woiei,  Sray  &To3cUAp  ^uAoi'  v^nifui  col  ytwtrruchy 
wpo4r\dfipy  riiy  4v  abr^  rov  Kvpfov  iuriarturiv 
lo^'i^tav,  Strom,  vii.  12)L  At  the  same  time  his 
implicit  oppoaition  of  the  Lord's  day  to  the 
sabbath,  as  of  the  po»itive  to  the  negative,  i^ 
notable,  as  unoonsciouKly  preparing  for  the 
"spiritual  sabbath"  of  the  future.  He  speskF 
of  the  seventh  day  as  b<nng  a  rest  only  in  the 
sense  of  an  abstinence  from  evil,  but  it  is  said  to 
introduce  the  first  day,  which  la  our  "  real  rest," 
and  the  true  birthday  of  light  (W6fiii  rolrv^ 
vifi^pa  iufdwavau  KtipArrerm  ^tox^  KcutAy, 
iroifidiowra  rifv  iipxlyowt^  ilf^^P*"'  '^h''  f^  t^^^t 
iufdwfwait^  4m^  '^t'  '^  ttoi  vpArup  r^  tvrt 
^•nhs  y4p%ffiVy  Strom,  vi.  16).  His  idea  is  to 
contrast  the  whole  of  the  lower  system  of  the 
law  with  the  higher  light  of  the  gospel.  But  the 
pasMge,  as  it  seems  to  nuggest  the  representation 
of  the  one  by  the  sabbatb,  and  the  other  by  the 
Lord's  day,  might  lead  naturally  to  the  concep- 
tion of  some  substitution  of  the  one  day  for  the 
other.  Exactly  in  the  same  spirit  Origen,  in 
defending  the  Christians  against  Celsus,  quotes 
the  dictum:  iopr^  obiiv  itrrty  ^  rit  Zioyro 
irpdrr^Wf  and  urees  that  the  true  Christian  is 
always  keeping  Lord's  days;  and  referring  to 
GaL  iv.  10,  apologises  (much  as  St.  Jerome 
does)  for  the  setting  apart  of  the  "  Lord's  days 
and  the  Fridays,  Easter  and  the  Pentecost,"  as  a 
necessary  discipline  for  the  less  perfect.  Bu^ 
he,  like  Clement,  contrasts  the  Loni's  day  with 
the  sabbath,  as  sujierior  to  it  in  nature,  when 
in  myiitical  commentary  on  Exod.  xvi  4,  5,  he 
finds  a  foreshadowing  of  its  superiority,  in  the 
gift  on  that  day  of  the  manna  withheld  on  the 
sabbath.  He  makes  the  manna  symbolic  of  the 
bread  of  heaven,  the  Word  of  God,  unceasingly 
showered  down  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  interprets 
**  in  the  evening  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord,"  of  the  rolling  away  of  the  stone  and 
the  earthquake  at  the  close  of  the  great  sab« 
bath  on  the  eve  of  the  first  I^ord's  day  (see  vol. 
ii.  p.  154,  Bened.  ed.  1733).  And  again,  on 
John  L  6,  in  a  curious  mystical  interpretation  of 
the  names  of  2^charias,  Elizabeth,  and  John,  he 
describes  the  end  of  the  old  dispensation  as  the 
vafifioTi^fAov  Kop^vls,  and  declares  that  from 
it  we  cannot  derive  r^r  furit  rh  adfifiarov 
iirdvaiNriy,  the  gift  of  which  is  connected  with 
conformity,  as  to  the  death,  so  to  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  86).  Even  in  these 
writers  we  see  a  spiritual  gravitation  towards  a 
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virttial  substitation  of  the  Lord's  daj  for  the  ' 
Mbbath,  not  prerenteil  by  the  assertion  of  the 
same  anperiority  oyer  it  which  the  gospel  mani- 
fests over  the  law.  if  we  turn  to  Tertultian,  the 
same  conception  of  substitution  presents  itself  in 
a  more  concrete  form.  He  is  anti- Judaic  enongh ; 
the  sabbaths  and  all  the  ceremonials  of  the  law 
are,  in  his  ejes,  absolutely  gone ;  they  were  bat 
preparatory,  and  cannot  continue  when  their 
function  is  completed.  But  in  pleading  against 
frequenting  idolatrous  festivals  he  makes  the 
keeping  of  the  Lord's  day  and  the  Pentecost 
the  badge  of  Christianity,  contrasting  them  with 
the  heathen  festivals  on  one  side,  and  the  sab- 
baths and  **  feriae  aliquando  a  Deo  dilectae  "  on 
the  other.  In  speaking  of  the  habit  of  stand- 
ing in  prayer  on  the  Lord's  day,  he  urges  that 
on  that  day  we  should  cast  off  all  worldly 
anxieties,  **differentes  etiam  negotia  ne  quern 
diabolo  locum  demos  "  (de  Oratwne^  c.  23).  The 
rest  enjoined  is,  no  doubt,  simply  a  means,  not 
an  end;  but  it  is  notable  as  the  first  direct 
recognition  of  a  sacred  rest,  as  inseparable  from 
the  idea  of  the  Lord's  day.  In  a  time  like  Ter* 
tuilian's,  when  the  church  system  was  fully,  eren 
rigidly,  organised,  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  here 
a  preparation  for  some  sabbatarianiimi  hereafter. 

in  fact,  two  lines  of  thought  must  have  oo- 
eiitfted  in  the  church.  On  the  one  side  there 
was  the  conviction,  not  only  that  the  Jewish 
sabbath  had  passed  away,  but  that  the  spirit  of 
strict  legal  observance,  especially  in  any  negative 
aspect,  was  fureign  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
g<i»pel.  On  the  other  side,  there  was  the  ten- 
dency to  more  regular  and  formal  Christian 
observance,  gathering  naturally  round  the 
recurring  weekly  festival  of  the  resurrection; 
and  allied  with  this,  the  perception  of  the  value 
of  an  ordinance  of  weekly  rest,  such  as  that  or- 
dained in  the  fourth  commandment,  to  man  as 
man.  From  this,  by  a  natural  transition,  would 
grow  np  the  disposition  to  set  up  the  Lord's  day, 
first  for  religious  worship  and  then  for  i<est,  in 
some  rivalry  to  the  ancient  sabbath,  as  being, 
indeed,  superior  in  dignity  and  spirituality,  but 
yet  a  supreme  and  unique  festival,  to  be  ob- 
served with  equal  strictness.  These  last  lines  of 
thought  might  enter  sometimes  into  alliance, 
sometimes  into  conflict.  Each  would  in  turn 
emerge  into  prominence,  and  the  conception  of 
the  Lord's  day  would  fluctuate  accordingly. 

(III.)  But  with  the  beginning  of  the  conversion 
of  the  empire  a  crisis  came.  The  most  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Lord's  day  is  marked 
by-  the  issue  of  the  celebrated  edict  of  Con^tan- 
tine:  '^Omnes  judices  urbanaeque  plebes  et 
cunctarum  artium  offioia.  venerabili  die  Solis 
quiescant.  Run  tamen  positi  agrorum  culturae 
libera  licenterque  inserviant,  qoonlam  fre- 
quenter evenit  ut  non  aptius  alio  die  frumenta 
Bulcis  aut  vineae  scrobibus  mandentur,  ne  occa- 
sione  momenti  pereat  commoditas  coelesti  pro- 
visione  ooncessa  (see  Cod,  Just,  book  iii.  tit.  12, 
8).  This  edict  was  clearly  intended  to  pay 
honour  to  the  great  Christian  festival,  although, 
in  accordance  with  Constantine's  general  policy, 
it  declined  to  identify  the  emperor  with  the 
religion,  which  he  de^tired  only  indirectly  to 
support,  and  only  gradaally  to  establish.  The 
Use  of  the  heathen  name  of  the  **  solis  dies," 
frith  the  vague  title  "  venerabills  "  — «  title 
rendered  the  more  ambiguous  by  the  known  re- 
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rerence  which  Constantine  had  delighted  to  psjr 
to  the  Sun-god — was  probably  something  more 
than  conventional.  But  the  effect  of  the  edict, 
at  a  time  when  Christianity  was  rising  as  rapidlj 
as  heathenism  was  sinking  into  decay,  must  qd* 
doubtedly  have  told  mainly  on  the  Christiaa 
festival.  It  would  invest  the  observation  of  the 
Lord's  day  with  all  the  strength  (and  the  weik- 
ness)  which  the  sanction  of  civil  law  to  religious 
observance  must  necessarily  produce.  Bat  more 
particularly  by  the  prominence  given  to  the  idea 
of  rest  from  oitlinary  work,  which  was  emphasised 
all  the  more  by  the  exemption  granted  to  agri- 
cultural labour  on  the  plea  of  neoesKity,  it 
introduced  a  new  conception  of  the  day  itself/ 
The  advocates  of  the  Sabbatarian  view  in  later 
times  were  not  wholly  wrong  when  they  com- 
pared  Constantine  to  Moses,  on  the  ground  that 
he  instituted  a  kind  of  new  sabbath  in  the  Chris- 
tian church.  For  whatever  tendency  there  was 
already  existing  to  sabbatize  the  Lord's  day 
would  be  enormously  increased  by  this  inter- 
ference of  the  temporal  power.  The  idea  of 
rest  would  become  primary  instead  of  subsidiary ; 
the  observance  would  have  more  of  the  law,  le^s 
of  the  spirit. 

The  tendency  towards  Sabbatarianism  was 
evidently  slow,  for  it  had  the  old  aod  veil- 
established  conception  of  the  day  to  overcome. 
But,  although  slow,  it  appears  to  have  been  sure. 

The  edict  itself  was  only  the  beginning  of  a 
long  series  of  imperial  laws,  constantly  in- 
creasing in  stringency  and  in  unambiguous  con- 
nexion of  the  solis  dies  with  Christianity. 
Eusebius  (dd  Vii,  Cmst.  iv.  18,  19,  20)  declares 
that  Constantine  himself  went  much  farther  in 
this  course,  as  his  adhesion  to  Christianity 
became  more  decided.  He  speaks  of  two  edicts 
to  the  army,  enjoining  rest  from  arms  on  that 
day  and  celebration  of  religious  worship,  by 
the  Christians  in  the  church  service,  by  the 
pagans  in  the  fields,  offering  to  the  supreme 
Deity  a  prayer  authorised  by  the  emperor.  This 
prayer  he  quotes.  It  is  a  prayer  in  which 
nothing  occurs  distinctively  Christian,  but  which 
is  essentially  monotheistic  and  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  the  pagan  mythology.  In  speaking 
of  the  ordinance  for  the  Christians,  Eusebius 
calls  the  day  the  Hmr^ipios  vt'-^P^  ^i'  *Ai  ^vrhs 
tlrai  Kol  ^Xlov  hr^yvftow  trvfAficUp^i  '•  in  refer- 
ence to  the  heathen,  simply  ^  rov  ^Htrhs  w*P^ 
He  then  adds,  5<b  rots  ^h  r^y  'Pwfialtoy  V- 
Xh"  iroKirtvoti4yots  taroffw  axo>^h^  tey^tv  xm 
irmy^ftatt  rod  Scrrijpot  7ifi4p«us  ivov9h*i. 
6fAolt9S  3i  T^v  wpb  rov  aa^^rovt  rt/tSaf  t*>^fiVi 


t  In  another  law  of  Omstantlne,  a.d.  S31,  there  b  s 
recognition  of  the  fitness  of  ceruin  exceptiun«l  lefsi 
operations  for  this  day :  "  ffrstnm  ei  Juoondum  ert.  eo  die 
quae  sunt  maxima  vottva  cooiplerl,  atQiw  (d^  emaod- 
pandl  et  manumittendl  die  festo  cuncto  lloeiitism  bar 
beant"  (Cod.  Tkeod,  II.  tit  vUl.  1).  This  appears  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  older  practice  as  to  heathen 
fesiivals.  But  it  to  not  improbable  that  in  thi»  c»« 
there  was  a  qiecial  r^erenoe  to  the  cbaractertKtic  idea 
of  the  liord's  day,  as  the  day  of  the  complt:tiaa  of  our 
redemption. 

e  This  Is  an  emendation  for  rAf  to9  oufif^rm,  evi- 
dently necessary.  There  Is  a  pasrage  in  Soaomen  (flUt 
BeA  L  c  8)  which  forms  an  ezoellent  elucldatton  of  tbU^ 
especially  of  the  last  dbam,  in  the  words  hifta  Si  -niv 
Kvpuuciiy.  uf  w  rwrn  to5  Zpirrov  iamardifns  «  vttpAr 
Tiiv  6i  iripa^,  m  ir  ovry  OTO»fti$wns, 
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«vf «a  ftai  toKUP  r»r  iy  ravrats  r^  KOiv^  2«rr^p< 
Ttr^X^o*  fun9ftov€uofiiytfy.  This  passage  ez- 
t«u<1»  the  statement  to  the  civil  population,  and 
ad  Is  the  celebration  of  the  Friday  to  that  of  the 
SuoJaj.  It  is  true  that  these  edicts  of  Constan- 
tioe  are  not  found  in  the  codes,  and  that  Euse- 
Ims  is  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  the 
Chmtianitj  of  the  subject  of  his  panegyric.  But 
it  is  incredible  that  he  should  hare  been  either 
miatDformed  or  insincere  in  the  main  substance 
of  his  statements  ;  and  it  would  hare  been  quite 
accordant  with  Constantine's  temporising  policy 
to  issue  such  commands,  as  special  edicts,  not  to 
be  enrolled  among  formal  laws.  However  this 
may  be,  under  Constantine's  successors  there 
vere  reiterated  enactments  in  this  direction,  firee 
frviD  the  ambiguity  of  the  original  law. 

Thai  we  have  two  laws  prohibiting  ezaction 
of  debt  on  that  day,  one  under  Valentinian  and 
Vale&g  (L.D.  368),  protecting  Christians  against 
beiDg  forced  into  litigation  on  that  day,  the 
"dies  solifl,  qui  dudum  fanstus  habetur**  {Cod. 
T>uwL  VIII.  tit.  Till.  1);  the  other  under 
GratiAO,  Valentinian,  and  Theodosius  (a.d.  386), 
eitendiag  this  immunity  to  all,  calling  the  day 
pUinly  the  *'dies  solis  quem  Dominicum  rit^ 
^izere  majores,"  and  branding  any  infringer  of 
the  lav  as  **  non  modo  notabilis,  verum  etiam 
ocrilegus  -  {Cod,  Theod,  Vlil.  tit.  viii.  2).  The 
pn>gress  marked  by  the  contrast  of  these  two 
iATft  is  significant.  The  former,  recognising  the 
Chri»tiaDs  as  a  sect,  is  exactly  of  the  same 
2«tQre  as  a  law  of  Hunorius  and  Theodosius  in 
4*>9.  protecting  the  Jews  from  being  forc^  to 
votk  or  litigation  on  the  sabbath  or  other  of 
thtir  sacred  days  (CW.  Theod.  II.  tit.  viii.  3). 
The  Utter  accepts  Christianity  as  the  religion,  of 
the  empire,  and  enforces  on  all  by  law  the 
Meredness  of  iU  chief  festival. 

Afraio,  the  celebration  of  the  day  was 
^aiuatly  separated  by  law  from  all  heathen 
Ml  even  secular  associations.  In  389,  under 
TheodusiTis,  the  '* soils  dies"  and  the  "Sancti 
Paichoe  dies  **  (the  weeks  before  and  after 
taster)  are  included  with  the  harvest  and  vint- 
age seasons,  the  Kalends  of  January,  and  the  days 
<•:  the  foundation  of  Rome  and  Constantinople, 
i»  forensic  holidays  (CW.  Ueod.  II.  tit.  viii.  2). 
1b  384  it  was  ordered  that  no  one  should  pre- 
*  At  to  the  people  any  spectacle  on  the  ^  dies 
i--.i^  "ne  divinam  venerationem  confecti  sol- 
-maiute  conftindat "  (CW.  Tneod.  XV.  tit.  v.  2). 
'^425,  under  Theodosius  the  younger,  we  find 
A  law  enacting  an  entire  abstinence  from  all 
<!ma$ements  of  the  theatre  or  the  circus,  on  the 
Shes  Dominictts,"  Christmas  day,  Epiphany, 
i^ter,  and  the  Pentecost,  in  order  that  the 
*)uie  minds  of  Christians  may  be  devoted  to 
vt«aip  of  God.  It  denounces  any  infringement 
»  the  law  by  **  the  infatuated  impiety  of  the 
^^v»  or  the  stolid  error  and  madness  of  heathen- 
^ni,"  and  orders  the  celebration  even  of  the  em- 
}*ri>T's  birthday  to  be  set  aside  for  the  sake  of 
''^'^  Christian  holy  day  (C  d.The^d.lLW.  tit.  v.  5). 
»'^-  same  law  is  reiterated  in  even  stronger 
>!ict  under  Leo  and  Anthemius  (a.d.  469),  in 
f^ftrreace  to  the  Lord's  day,  which  is  to  be  kept 
tt»f.lately  sacred,  not  only  from  business,  but 
tU  from  **  obscene  plea&ures  "  of  the  theatre, 
the  circu,  and  the  amphitheatre  (jCod.  Jtut.  lib. 
^  tit.  xii.  1 1).  Nor  should  we  pass  over  a  re- 
BurkabU  law  of  Honorios  and  Theodosius  (a.d. 


409),  which  expressly  orders  that  on  the  Lord's 
day  the  judges  shall  hare  prisoners  brought 
before  them,  to  inquire  whether  they  have  been 
treated  humanely,  to  see  that  food  is  given  to 
the  destitute,  and  that  the  prisoners  be  allowed, 
under  guard,  to  go  to  the  bath.  The  bishops 
were  to  put  the  judges  in  mind  of  this  duty 
(Cuf.  Just,  i.  tit.  iv.  9).  It  may  be  noted  that 
at  a  later  period  (a.d.  529)  under  Justinian,  the 
bishops  were  ordered  to  visit  the  prisoners  on 
Weilnesdays  or  Fridays  (the  Lord's  day  being 
probably  thought  to  be  too  much  occupied),  to 
inquire  into  the  cases  of  the  prisoners,  and  to 
see  whether  any  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of 
the  magistrates  had  taken  place  {Cod,  JuaL  tit. 
iv.  22).  But  the  fifth  council  of  Oi'leans, 
twenty  years  later  (a.d.  549),  orders  the  arch- 
deacon or  provost  (praepositus  eoclesiae)  to  make 
the  visitation  on  the  Lord's  day  itself,  with  a 
view  to  the  relief  of  necessitous  prisoners  (see 
Labbe,  Counciltj  vol,  iz.  p.  134).  It  should  be 
observed  that  these  laws  recognise  the  positive 
duty  of  works  of  charity  on  the  Lord's  day, 
precisely  as  He  Himself  had  recognised  it  on  the 
sabbath. 

This  long  series  of  temporal  enactments  (in 
considering  which  we  have,  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
hibiting them  as  a  whole,  anticipated  chronolo- 
gical order)  must  have  told  very  powerfully  upon 
the  conception  of  the  Lord's  day  in  the  church 
itself,  not  only  tending  to  formalize  its  celebra- 
tion, but  to  invest  it  in  great  degree  with  the 
character  of  a  sabbath.  Still,  however,  there 
was  no  connexion  of  its  observance  with  the 
obligation  of  the  fourth  commandment,  and 
therefore  no  application  to  it  either  of  the  laws 
of  the  Jewish  sabbath,  or  of  our  Lord's  teaching 
on  the  subject,  as  modifying  and  spiritualizing 
these  laws. 

But  when  the  legal  enforcement  of  rest  on 
the  Lord's  day  was  once  established,  the  next 
step  would  not  unnaturally  follow.  In  fact,  the 
conception  of  it,  as  formally  sanctioned  by  a 
divine  law,  would  recommend  itself  to  different 
schools  of  thought.  It  would  be  a  refuge  to  any 
who  scrupled  to  accept  in  respect  of  Christian 
festivals  the  authority  of  a  merely  temporal 
power,  not  yet  absolutely  identified  with  Chris- 
tianity. It  would  appear  to  earnest-minded 
men  as  a  short  and  ready  way  of  maintaining  a 
high  spirituality  of  tone,  in  the  face  of  the  con- 
ventional and  insincere  observance  to  which  the 
imperial  interference  would  probably  give  rise. 
It  would  afford  to  the  courtly  satellites  of  the 
emperor  an  opportunity  of  flattering  his  desire 
of  being  **  a  bishop  as  to  thintrs  and  men  with- 
out," by  representing  him  as  being  the  restorer 
of  a  half-furgotten  divine  law.  From  various 
causes  it  would  make  its  way;  and,  if  once 
admitted,  ita  simplicity  and  cogency  would  help 
it  to  supersede  other  pleas  for  the  sacredneto  of 
the  day. 

(IV.)  This  effect  is  not  at  first  risible  in  the 
great  leaders  of  ecclesiastical  opinion  and  faith. 
In  them  we  find  the  same  general  line  of  thought 
which  has  already  been  described.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  quote  a  few  leading  examples  from 
the  East  and  West.  St.  Athanasius  delights  to 
trace  signs  of  honour  done  prophetically  to  the 
Lord's  day,  the  resurrection  day  of  the  Lord 
(iymrr^i/Mt  ilfAdpa),  as  in  the  title  of  the  sixth 
rsalm,  ''Upon  the  eighth"  (whicfai,  howeres. 
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seems  to  hare  no  reference  to  the  eighth  dnj  at 
all)  or  in  the  celebrated  passnge  of  Ps.  cxriii.  24, 
«*Thi>i  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made/' 
which  he  connects  with  the. "stone  male  the 
head  of  the  corner"  (Me  ▼.  22).  In  the  treatise 
^  de  Sabbato  et  Circamcisione  **  (which  is  ascribed 
to  him,  and  qQe:itioned  by  the  Benedictine 
editors  somewhat  hesitatingly),  there  is  a 
cnrious  passage,  comparing  the  sabbath  and  the 
Lord's  day.  His  idea  is  that  the  first  creation 
had  its  end,  and  therefore  its  sabbatical  rest ; 
the  second  or  new  creation  baa  no  end,  and 
**  therefore  God  rested  not  in  it,  but  worketh 
hitherto"  (4 At  ipri  4pyd(«rM)f  referring,  of 
course,  to  John  iv.  17.  Accordingly  (he  says) 
**we  keep  no  sabbath  day  (o68i  vafificerlfofuy 
4ffi4pe»)f  but  we  look  forward  to  the  sabbath  of 
sabbaths  **  in  hearen,  which  ^  the  new  creation 
does  not  accept  as  its  end,  but  its  manifestation 
and  perpetoal  festiral."  But  he  adds,  *'a8 
God  commanded  men  formerly  to  keep  the  sab- 
bath day  as  a  memorial  of  the  end  of  the  older 
dispensation,  so  we  keep  the  Lord's  day  as  a 
memorial  of  the  beginning  of  the  second  new 
creation  "  (o8r»t  r^r  Kvpuut^y  riiMfitw  fu^^iyiw 
oSfroy  &px^'  8<trr^paf  &raicr(0'««f9).  (See  Toi. 
iii.  pp.  42,  43, 44,  Bened.  ed.)  On  the  subject  of 
circumcision,  he  repeats  the  old  symbolism  of 
the  eighth  day,  as  signifying  the  Lord's  day ; 
and  adds  sigi^cantly,  ^  6y96fi  rh  trdfificerov 
$Ku<rtp  itaX  o6  rh  vdfifiarop  r^v  578o4y.  But 
though  in  all  this  there  is  some  suggestion  of 
future  ideas,  there  is  still  no  riew  of  the  Lord's 
day  as  a  sabbath.  The  passage  in  the  Homily 
de  S^mente  (falsely  ancribed  to  him),  in  which 
we  find  the  words,  *'The  Lord  changed  the  sab- 
bath day  into  the  Lord's  day  "  (^sr^^rjicc  8i  6 
K^piof  riiif  Tov  trafifidrov  ijfiipeuf  4ls  Kuptcue^w) 
s^*eak8  obviously  in  this  the  language  of  later 
tiroes ;  and  is  as  absolutely  at  variance  with  the 
tone  of  his  teaching  on  this  subject  as  with  his 
general  style  and  line  of  thought. 

This  same  idea  is  still  more  fully  and 
strikingly  worked  out  by  Epiphanius.  He 
calls  the  sabbath  of  the  Jews  the  'Mittle 
•abbath,"  and,  referring  to  the  disciples'  sup- 
posed breach  of  the  sabbath  in  the  corn-fields,  he 
says  that  it  signified  the  relaxation  of  the  bond 
if  this  little  sabbath,  because  **  Christ,  the 
great  Sabbath  was  come,"  of  whom  Noah  was  a 
type  and  Lamech's  words  (Gen.  r.  20)  a  pro- 
phecy ;  who  is  the  great  sabbath,  first,  because 
He  gives  us  rest  from  our  sins,  and  next, 
because  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit  have 
rested  in  Him  (ivav/iravrcu  kv  abr^\  and  in 
Him  all  saints  found  rest"  (ach.  Haer.  lib.  i. 
tom.  ii.  p.  32).  He  refers,  indeed,  to  the  Lord's 
day,  as  of  apostolic  celebration,  but  in  this  he 
joins  with  it  the  Wednesday  and  Friday  (oefo. 
Haer.  lib.  i.  tom.  ii.  pp.  23,  24);  and  mentions 
the  occasional  festal  observation  of  the  sabbath, 
and  Marcion's  deliberate  protest  against  this  by 
keeping  it  as  a  fast.  From  him  alone  we 
should  hardly  gather  even  what  we  know  to 
hare  been  true  of  the  gradual -emergence  of  the 
Lord's  day  into  an  unique  observance,  both  as 
to  worship  and  as  to  rest. 

In  connexion  with  this  period  it  may  be  well 
to  glance  at  the  remarkable  treatment  of  this 
subject  in  the  **  Apostolical  Constitutions " 
which  [see  Apostoucal  CONsnTDTioas]  must 
be  referred  to  about  the  fourth  and  fifth  oen- 
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turies.  These  exemplify  in  the  clearest  wit 
the  statement  above  made,  that  the  preservation 
of  the  observance  of  the  old  sabbath  tended  to 
give  clearness  and  certainty  to  the  true  idea  of 
the  Lord's  day.  In  Book  ii.  c.  59,  2,  we  Hod 
the  sabbath  and  **  the  day  of  the  resurrection.  th« 
Lord's  day  "  joined  in  an  exhortation  to  special 
religious  assemblies,  which,  however,  goes  on  to 
dwell  especially  on  the  Lord's  day,  as  that  to 
which  **the  reading  of  the  prophets,  and  the 
proclamation  of  the  gospel,  and  the  offering  of 
sacrifice  and  the  gift  of  spiritual  food"  ]:>e- 
culiarly  belong.  In  Book  v.  c.  18,  19,  we  l 
have  a  vivid  description  of  the  fast  of  the  ■ 
**  Great  Sabbath,"  "  when  the  bridegroom  wm 
taken  away,"  and  of  the  vigil  of  the  Easter 
day,  ending  in  the  **  offering  of  the  sacritice." 
Otherwise  the  general  command  is  to  keop  lK>tb 
the  sabbath  and  the  Lord's  day  as  feasts,  the 
one  in  memory  of  the  work  of  the  Creator,  the 
other  of  the  resurrection  (see  Book  rii.  c.  23, 
2).  In  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  given  in  Book 
vii.  c.  36,  there  is  a  remarkable  passage  on  the 
sabbath  and  the  Lord's  day,  which  tells  how 
the  "  sabbath  is  the  rest  from  creation,  the  ctmi- 
pletion  of  the  world,  the  seeking  of  God's  laws, 
the  praise  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  all  that 
He  has  given  us.  But  rising  above  all  these 
ideas,  the  Lord's  day  manifests  to  us  the  Me- 
diator Himself,  the  guardian  and  lawgiver  of 
men,  the  source  of  resurrection,  the  fiistbnm 
before  all  creation,  God  the  Word,  man  born  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  .  .  .  who  died  and  rose  strain ; 
and  so  commands  us  to  offer  to  God  the  highe»t 
of  all  thanksgiving."  In  Book  viii.  33, 1,  we  Hnd 
a  command  given  in  the  names  of  St.  Peter  and 
St,  Paul,  **Let  servants  work  five  days,  on 
the  -ubbath  and  the  Lord's  day  let  them  rest, 
with  a  view  to  instruction  in  godliness  in  the 
church."  This  command  introduces  a  series  of 
commands  to  rest  on  holy  days.  It  is  notable, 
as  looking  like  an  apostolic  extension  of  the 
enactment  of  the  fourth  commandment.  But 
when  the  decalogue  is  expounded,  we  find  that 
commandment  explained  thus,  ^Thou  shall 
keep  a  sabbath,  on  account  of  Him  who  cea$^i 
f^om  creation  but  not  from  providence,  a  snb« 
bath  not  of  idleness  of  hands,  but  of  medit<v 
tion  on  his  laws"  (ii.  361).  There  is  no  idea  of 
its  transference  for  a  Christian  to  the  obAer- 
vance  of  the  Lord's  day. 

In  St.  Chrysostom  there  is  perhaps  the  first  in- 
dication of  the  idea  that  the  sabbath  was  so  far 
of  perpetual  obligation,  that  the  one  day  in  seven 
should  always  be  set  apart.  In  his  10th  Homik 
on  Genesis,  c.  1,  we  find  him  declaring  tnat  ^  Gmi 
from  the  beginning  teaches  us  figuratively,  in- 
structing us  to  set  aside  one  day  (or  *■  the  first 
day ')  in  the  cycle  of  the  week,  and  to  devote  it 
to  work  in  spiritual  things ;  for  it  was  for  this 
reason  that  God  hallowed  the  seventh  day" 
(ffdty  ivrtv$w  in  irpooifiioty  alvtyfiaTwdits  8t8a- 
trKa\iaif  ^fuv  6  6«bf  irap4x*TMj''Ku^vvi' ^h^  f^^ 
ri/i€pcw  4p  rf  k^ic\^  r^s  ifiSofiiZos  ivaffav 
itwafrtB4pai  Koi  h^opi(^i9  rf  rw  tpwuktik^ 
ipyaffl^,  9iiiykp rovro  6  deowtfrr^r,  ic.r.K)  (See 
Bened.  ed.  voL  iv.  p.  80.)  This  treatment,  how- 
ever, of  the  subject  is  but  slightly  indicated,  ani 
it  exists  side  by  side  with  teaching  of  a  ninre 
ancient  type.  Thus  the  sabbath  is  to  him  aho 
the  type  of  eternal  rest  in  heaven  (Comm.  «^n 
Heb.  iii.  8,  vol.  xii.  p.  63>     In  his  39th  Homily 
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oa  St  Matthew,  he  speaks  of  the  formal  Mbbath  * 
ts  s  condescension  to  the  hardness  of  the  hearts 
of  the  Jews,  and  urges  that  we  should  always 
keep  festival  by  abstaining  from  evil,  and  ^*  be 
idle  with  a  spiritual  idleness  "  (kpy&fitp  kfyyiop 
vnvfiaruHiy\  by  keeping  our  hands  from  reck- 
lessness (vol.  Tii.  p.  435).  Still  it  is  significant ; 
it  appears  to  indicate  a  transition  towards  the 
liter  idea  of  connecting  the  fourth  commandment 
directly  with  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day. 
The  circumstances  of  his  time,  and  the  evils  with 
vhich  he  had  to  grapple,  may  have  suggested 
this  short  and  easy  way  of  maintaining  the  aano 
tity  of  the  great  Christian  festiv&L 

We  tarn  to  the  We»t.  and  take  as  specimens  of 
charch  opinion,  the  three  whom  Milman  has 
called  the  great  organizers  of  Latin  Christianity. 

St.  Ambrose  (on  Ps.  xlii.)  holds,  like  St.  Atha- 
Basins,  that  the  Lord's  day  is  "  the  day  which  the 
Lsrd  hath  made,"  of  Ps.  civiii. ;  ot  all  the  davs 
OB  which  God  works  mighty  works,  it  has  the 
lesdership  (praerogativa),  because  illuminated  by 
the  ri.«ing  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  In  his 
commentary  on  Ps.  zlviii.  we  observe  a  marked 
instance  of  the  tendency  to  supersede  the  sabbath 
br  the  Lord's  day.  The  Psalm  is  to  be  sung 
"'S^ndl  Sabbati."  What  (he  asks)  Is  this  but 
'*th«  L)rd's  day,  which  followed  the  sabbath?" 
He  clearly  means  that  it  followed  it  in  old 
times,  not  only  in  order,  but  in  dignitv;  for 
he  goes  on  to  apeak  of  the  ''eighth  day,  at 
OQce  the  eighth  and  the  first,"  as  **  sanctified 
b^  the  resurrection,"  and  now  accordingly  having 
**  n  nomeri  ordine  praerogativam,  et  ex  Resur- 
reciione  Domini  Sanctitatem."  He  actually 
iBterpreta  the  vi.fiBorov  9*VTtp6rpcrroif  as  sig- 
Bifjing  that  ^  the  sabbath,  which  was  once  first, 
flow  begins  to  be  but  the  second  after  the  first ;" 
lal  lastly,  he  uses  the  phrase  "  Prima  requies 
ce«»rit,  secunda  auccessit,"  connecting  with  thia 
the  declaration  of  the  **  sabbath  keeping  for 
the  people  of  God  "  (in  Heb.  iv.  8,  9).  Similarly 
oommenting  on  the  passage  '*  Vespere  Sabbati, 
)QM  luoevcit  m  primam  Sabbati,"  he  remarks, 
''Before  the  resurrection  the  Evangelist  spoke 
of  the  sabbath ;  after  the  resurrection  he  called 
it  the  first  day  of  the  week."  It  is  true  that  he 
(peaks  of  the  **rest  in  Christ"  as  the  true  and 
"  peat  Kabbath,"  in  the  same  sense  as  Epiphanius 
[de  Ohitu  Theud.,  vol.  ii.  1206  B,  Bened.  ed. 
1690X  But,  while  he  would  have  doubtless 
fepadiated  the  idea  that  the  Lord's  day  was  the 
*"  Christian  sabhftth,"  his  words  certainly  prepare 
for,  it 

^  Jerome's  treatment  of  the  subject  is 
nirkedly  characteristic  He  (adv,  Jovin.  iL  25) 
<leil»  with  the  six  dayd  of  work  as  representing 
this  life,  the  seventh  the  ''true  and  eternal 
ubbath,"  in  which  we  shall  be  free.  Jn  the 
P»*««?e  al.'eady  referred  to  (m  Oaht  lib.  U. 
^i-  Tii.  p.  456,  Bened.  ed.)  he  lays  it  down  that, 
itrictly  :ipeaking,  all  days  are  equal  to  a  Christian, 
**  Bee  per  Parasoeren  tantum  crncifigi  Christum 
et  die  Dominicft  reaurgere,  sed  semper  sanctam 
resnrreetionis  ease  diem  et  semper  eum  came 
T^  Dominica,"  and  he  goes  on  to  contrast  the 
Krict  limitation  of  the  Jews  to  certain  days  with 
th»  freedom  of  the  Christian  to  fast,  to  pray,  to 
celebrate  a  Lord's  day  by  receiving  the  Body 
9f  the  Lord,  at  all  times.  On  Exek.  zx.  10,  11, 
b<  has  a  curious  passage,  declaring  the  sabbath 
lad  circumcision  to  have  been  given  as  'Igiu, 
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"  ut  sciamns  noa  perfecto  et  aetemo  sabbato 
requiescendum  a  saeculi  operibus."  "  Dnde  in  sex 
diebus  opernntes  septimo  die  requiescimus,  ut 
nihil  aliud  die  ac  nocte  fkciamus,  nisi  omne  quod 
vivimus,  deberi  Domino  noverimus,  et  redeunte 
hebdomade  totos  nos  nomini  ejus  consecremus." 
While  he  bears  constant  testimony  to  the  solemn 
obriervation  of  the  Lord's  day  by  religious  wor- 
ship, it  is  truly  remarked  by  Dr.  Hessey  {Bampton 
Lecturetf  Lect.  III.)that  he  describes  the  Egyptian 
orteno^Ataet  as  after  church  making  garments  for 
themselves  or  others,  and  tells  the  story  of  his 
visits  to  the  tombs  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs, 
not  as  religious  ceremonies,  but  as  seemly  re- 
creations.  Throughout,  both  as  to  theory  and 
practice,  his  view  of  the  Lord's  day  is  highly 
spiritual,  with  no  tendency  whatever  to  legal  or 
sabbatical  observance. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  teaching  of 
St.  Augustine,  who  constantly  refers  to  the 
question  of  the  sabbath,  and  not  unfrequently 
to  the  Lord's  day.  He  expresses  himself  with 
singular  clearness  against  any  continuance  of 
sabbatical  obligation.  In  his  De  Genesi  ad 
Litteram  (Book  iv.,  0pp.  vol.  lii.  208)  he  ex- 
pressly  says  that  in  the  time  of  full  revelation 
of  grace,  that  method  of  observance  of  the 
sabbath,  which  was  symbolized  by  the  rest  of  a 
single  day,  was  taken  away  from  the  observance 
of  the  faithful  (observatio  ilia  sabbati,  quae 
unius  diei  vacatione  6gurabatur,  ablata  est  ab 
observatione  fidelium).  Similarly  in  his  Epistle 
to  Januarius  (Ep.  Iv.  vol.  ii.  203)  he  expressly 
distinguishes  the  fourth  (or,  as  he  calls  it,  the 
third  commandment,  connecting  it  mystically 
with  the  third  Person  of  the  holy  Trinity),  as 
one  to  be  observed  figuratively,  from  all  the 
others,  which  are  to  be  observed  literally.  In 
both  passages  he  urges  on  the  faithful  a  per^ 
petual  sabbath,  partly  of  rest  from  the  "  old 
works,"  partly  of  working  whatever  good  they 
work  with  a  view  to  the  eternal  sabbath  of 
heaven.  The  Lord's  day  (he  adds)  was  declared 
not  to  the  Jews  but  to  the  Christians  by  the 
resurrection  of  the  Lord,  and  from  that  time 
only  began  to  have  its  festal  character.  There 
was  indeed  a  mystical  signification  of  the  eighth 
day  (octavi  Sacramentum)  under  the  law,  which 
he  traces  fancifully  enough,  but  it  was  reserved 
and  concealed,  and  the  sabbath  alone  given 
f«>r  celebration.  Exactly  in  the  same  way  he 
declares  against  the  Manicheans  {contra  Adi» 
numtum,  sect.  2,  16,  and  contra  Faustum^  book 
vi.  vol.  viii.  209,  240,  343^  that  the  literal  or 
carnal  observation  of  the  sabbath  is  abolished, 
while  its  spiritual  significance  remains,  in  the 
acceptance  of  the  invitation,  "  Come  unto  me, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest."  His  principle  is 
formally  enunciated  thus,  "Apostolicam  inter- 
pretationem  spiritualiter  teneo ;  Camalem  Servi- 
tutis  observationem  libertate  contemno."  In  his 
treatise  de  Spiritu  et  Littera,  sect.  xiv.  (vol.  x. 
828)  he  takes  it  so  absolutely  for  granted  that 
the  observance  of  the  sabbath  according  to  the 
letter  is  carnal,  that  he  thinks  it  necesKary  to 
plead  that  the  principle,  "  the  letter  killeth," 
applies  not  only  to  the  fourth  commandment, 
but  to  the  other  nine.  The  sabbath  day,  he 
says  elsewhere  (on  Ps.  cl.  voL  iv.  2411),  signiBes 
rest,  the  Lord's  day,  resurrection.  The  two  ideas 
are  in  his  view  contrasted,  as  the  old  and  new 
covenants  are  contrasted.     Such  is  his  genuine 
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teaching.  There  U,  indeed,  a  passage  io  one  of  the 
Homilies  de  Tempore  {Hum.  251),  attributed  to 
him,  but  unhesitatingly  rejected  by  the  Bene- 
dictine editors,  and  assigned  by  them  to  the 
9th  century,  in  which  he  is  made  to  say  that 
'^  the  doctoi*s  of  the  church  decreed  to  transfer 
all  the  glory  of  the  Jewish  sabbath-keeping  to 
the  Lord's  day,  so  that  what  they  celebrated  in 
tigure,  we  might  celebrate  in  reality"  (see 
vol.  y.  p.  3101).  But  this  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  St.  Augustine's  general  teaching ;  it  clearly 
breathes  the  spirit  of  a  later  time,  and  shews 
traces  of  a  well-known  passage  of  Alcuin. 

(V.)  In  these  leading  representatives  of  Chris- 
tian thought,  we  find,  therefure,  not  only  a  pre- 
servation of  the  older  and  truer  ideas,  but, 
generally  speaking,  a  care  (possibly  prophetic) 
to  enforce  the  spirituality  of  the  Lonl's  day  more 
carefully  than  ever.  It  is  rather  in  the  enact- 
ments of  councils,  embodying  the  common  opinion 
of  the  church  at  large,  that  we  trace  the  changes 
of  conception  which  have  been  described  above. 

The  great  Council  of  Nicaea,  taking  the  Lord's 
day  and  its  observance  for  granted,  merely  di- 
rects that  on  the  Lord's  day  and  within  the 
Pentecost,  all  shall  pray  standing  (Canon  20). 
Subsequent  councils,  however,  of  the  4th,  5th 
and  6  th  centuiies  legislate  frequently  on  the 
subject. 

The  first  class  of  enactments  is  directed  to  the 
enforcement  of  ritual  and  devotional  observances. 
Thus  absence  from  the  church  on  their  Lord's 
days  is  made  a  ground  for  excommunication ; 
fasting  on  the  Lord's  day  is  denounced  as  savour- 
ing of  Manicheism ;  the  refusal  to  join  the 
prayera  and  receive  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  the 
practice  of  leaving  the  church  during  preaching, 
are  censured  and  punished ;  all  frequenting  of 
the  games  or  the  circus  on  the  Lord's  day  is 
strictly  forbidden  (see  Hessey's  Bampton  Leo- 
tures,  Lect.  111.).  These  enactments  have  no 
special  significance  as  to  the  conception  of  the 
day.  They  simply  take  for  granted  its  religious 
celebration  after  the  primitive  fashion;  their 
existence  only  indicates  that  this  celebration 
was  becoming  more  and  more  a  matter  of  legal 
regulation  and  enforcement. 

There  is,  however,  another  class  of  enactments 
intended  to  secure  and  guard  a  quasi-sabbatical 
re;«t.  To  this  the  well-known  canon  of  Laodicea 
(A.D.  363)  seems  certainly  to  belong.  (See 
Labbe,  ConcUiOj  voL  iL  pp.  564,  565.)  It  de- 
clai-es  that  Christians  **are  not  to  Judaize  and 
rest  on  the  sabbath  day,  but  to  work  on  that 
day,  and  preferring  the  Lord's  day  in  honour,  on 
it,  if  possible,  to  rest  as  Christians  (rV  '^ 
Kvpuuch"  TrpoTtfimvTts^  €Xy€  B^vaiyro,  ffxo^^dCtt^ 
us  Xpurruufot),  Obviously  there  is  a  marked 
distinction  intended  between  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  idea  of  rest ;  but  still  the  result  is  to 
transfer  a  sabbatical  rest  to  the  Lord's  day,  and 
so  to  make  it  a  kind  of  sjuritualized  and  Chins- 
tianized  sabbath.  This  step  being  once  taken, 
its  necessary  consequences  follow,  accumulating 
reguiaiions  of  prohibition  or  injunction,  until 
the  original  distinction  is  obscured  or  lost.  The 
councils,  in  fact,  were  placed  between  tendencies 
to  extreme  observance  and  to  extreme  neglect. 
Thus  at  the  third  Council  of  Orleans  (a.d.  538), 
we  see  that  a  certain  public  opinion  had  been 
growing  up  (persuasum  est  populis)  that  on 
th3  Lord's  day  no  horse  or  ox  or  carriage  should 


be  used,  no  food  prepared,  nothing  done  for  the 
cleanliness  of  thjB  house  or  per!>on.  This  the 
council  wisely  desires  to  check,  and  protests  that 
such  minute  regulations  **  savour  rather  of 
Jewish  than  ChriAtian  observance  "  (ad  Judaicsm 
magis  quam  ad  Christianam  observantiam  per- 
tinere).  It  is  accordingly  laii  down,  somewhat 
vaguely,  that  the  freedom  hitherto  used  on  the 
Lord's  day  should  be  preserved  (quod  aDt«a 
fieri  licuit,  liceat).  But  in  the  very  same  canoo 
abstinence  from  rural  work  in  general  u  oot 
only  advised,  in  order  that  men  may  have  leisure 
for  church-going  and  prayer,  but,  in  case  of 
neglect,  enforced  by  ecclesiastical  censure  (see 
Labbe,  vol.  ix.  p.  10).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
second  Council  of  Micon  (a.d.  585)  declares 
itself  driven  to  legislation,  because  ^  the  peop.e 
rashly  profane  the  Lord's  day,  and  as  on  ordinarj 
days  (privatis  diebus)  devote  themselves  to  un- 
ceasing work."  Accordingly  the  first  canoo 
pleads  eloquently  for  the  observation  of  the 
Lord's  day,  "  which  has  given  us  the  new  birth 
and  freedom  from  all  our  sins  "  (quae  nos  denub 
peperit  et  a  peccatis  omnibus  liberavit);  oo  it 
<*  being  made  free  from  sin  and  become  servants 
to  righteousness,  let  us  show  the  service  which 
is  perfect  freedom  "  (liberam  servitutem  ezhibea- 
mus).  **  The  day  is  the  day  of  perpetual  rest, 
which  is  suggested  to  us  by  the  type  of  the 
seventh  day  in  the  law  and  the  prophets." 
Hence  it  is  urged  that  men  should  abstain  from 
litigation  and  pleading,  and  should  not  even 
allow  themselves  on  plea  of  necessity  to  joke 
their  oxen.  Their  whole  soul  is  to  be  absorbed 
in  hymns  and  praises ;  their  eyes  and  hands 
raised  all  day  to  God.  Not  that  there  is  value 
in  bodily  rest  (corporali  abstfaentia),  bat  in  an 
obedience  by  which  earthly  actions  may  be  set 
aside,  and  the  soul  raised  to  heaven.  All  this  is 
spiritual  exhortation ;  but  it  is  significantly 
added  that  disobedience  will  be  punished  pri- 
marily by  God,  secondarily  *'  by  the  implacable 
anger  of  the  priest ; "  pleaders  shall  be  non- 
suited, peasants  or  slaves  severely  scourged, 
clerks  or  monks  suspended  fur  six  months  from 
communion  with  their  fellows.  (See  Labbe,  iz. 
947.)  It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  canon 
there  is  a  vague  reference  to  the  seventh  day's 
rest,  laid  down  in  the  fourth  commandment,  as 
foreshadowing  the  Lord's  day.  But  this  is  a 
tentative  step  anticipatory  of  the  future.  Every 
enactment  of  quasi-sabbaticnl  rest  prepared  for 
a  Sabbatarian  theory ;  but  it  was  far  lirom  being 
as  yet  established. 

This  is  clear,  if  we  turn  to  the  writing^  cf 
Gregory  the  Great,  the  foremost  man  of  hi» 
day  in  character  as  in  office,  and  the  unconscious 
founder  of  the  future  papal  pow^er.  He  ob- 
viously followed  St.  Augustine  in  his  view  of 
the  Lord's  day  and  its  significance,  and  in  some 
of  his  references  to  Old  Testament  types  of  its 
sacredness^  (see  Horn,  in  Eiek.  ii.  4).  In 
a  celebrated  letter  to  the  fiomans  {Epit.  xiii. 
1),  written  in  reference  to  some  introduction 
of  strict  rest  on  the  sabbath,  he  declares  that  it 

k  One  is,  bowever*  pecaliar.  On  Job  t  5,  h«  otmtendt 
that  in  his  sanctifying  his  sons  after  the  Mven  dayi.  be 
preflgurad  the  eighth  day  or  Lord's  day.  He  adds :  **  QnU 
ergo  octavo  die  offerre  septem  sacriflcU  didtnr.  pleoui 
sepUformis  gratiae  Sptrita  pro  spe  resuzreciloQis  Oomioo 
deservisae  perhlbetnr.** 
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is  Anticfarist,  who  <*  at  his  coining  shall  cause 
tite  labbath  day,  and  the  Lord's  da/  to  be  kept 
from  all  work  " — ^in  the  one  case,  he  adds,  for  the 
take  of  Jadaizing,   in  the    other,   becaose  he 
himself  shall  pretend  to  die,  and  to  rise  again. 
In  regard  to  the  sabbath,  which  is   his  chief 
inbject,  he  lays  down  the  broad  principle  that 
the  laws  of  the  old  covenant  were  bat  typical, 
ud  in  the  light  of  Christ's  coming  can   be 
kept  only  in  spirit.     *'Oor  true  sabbath  is  the 
Lori  Jesus  Christ  Himself."     He  then  protests 
•gainst  a  prohibition  of  the  bath  on  the  Lord's 
day  (evidently  on  Sabbatarian  gronnds),  in   a 
tone  which   would  apply  to  many  other  such 
erdinancea.    He  is  content  to  lay  it  down  that 
OD  the  Lord's  day   we  are  to   cease  from   all 
earthly  work,  and   to  deTote   ourselves    alto- 
gether to  prayer    (atque    omni  modo  orationi- 
bus  insiBtendum),  in  order  that  any  spiritual 
neglect  in  the  six  days  may  be  atoned  for  on 
the  day  of   the    resurrection.     It  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  so  to  have  written,  ^ad 
the  idea  of  the  transference  of  the  obligation  of 
the  fourth   commandment    to  the  Lord's  day 
sitained  to  anything  like  general  acceptation. 
There  is  a  curious  passage  in  a  letter  of  6re- 
piTf  to  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury  (considered 
to  be  of  doubtral  authenticity)  which  deals  with 
futing,  and,  referring  apparently  to  Sundays  in 
Lent,  draws  a  singularly  unpleasant  picture  of 
Sanday  festivities.     **De  ipsa  vero  die  Domi- 
tica  haesitamus   quidnam  dicendum    sit,  cum 
onoes  laici   et  saeculares  lUa  die  plus   solito 
caeteris  diebus  aocuratioa  dbos  carnium  appe- 
taat.  et  nisi  nova  quadam  aviditate  usque  ad 
B4>diam  noctem   se  ingurgitent,  non  aliter   se 
hojoi  sacri  temporls  observationem    suscipere 
pBtant;  .  .  .  unde  nee  a  tall  consuetudine  averti 
po»Qot,  et   idee  cum   venia  suo  ingenio  relin- 
qveodi  sunt,  ne  forte  pejores  existant  si  a  tali 
ooDsoetudine  prohibeantur  "  (Haddanand  Stubbs, 
Cbaciii.  54;  Greg.  Opp,  ii.  1302,  in  App.  ad 
£pia.  xiii^  horn  Gratian,  Dist.  iv.  can.  6).    It  is 
posfibie  that  this  practice  indicates  a  reaction 
tguast  the  Sabbatarianism  referred  to  in  Gre- 
gory's   letter.     Curiously   enough,  it  exactly 
et^rresponds  to  those  excessive  sabbath  festivities 
with  vhich  the  Fathers  of  the  5th  century  re- 
prosch  the  Jews. 

Meanwhile  the  current  of  opinion  and  legis- 
Utioo  ptill  continues  to  set  in  the  Sabbatarian 
direction.  Legends  of  miraculous  judgment  on 
those  who  work  on  the  Lord's  day  become  rife, 
in  the  Life  of  St.  Germanus  of  Auxerre  (written 
br  Veaantias  Fortunatos  in  the  6th  century) 
vc  are  told  bow  the  hand  of  a  man  at  Essone, 
vorkmg  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  of  a  girl  at  Melun, 
(piaaing  on  the  same  day,  were  suddenly  con- 
txaeted  (ita  oontrahitur  digitus  ut  unguium 
>euni«n  partem  transiret  in  alteram),  and  how 
Wth  were  miraculously  healed  by  St.  Germanus 
(cc  14, 16 ;  Migne,  Patroiogie^  Ixxii.  61).  As  time 
gees  on,  such  portentu  become  more  numerous 
•ad  more  striking ;  the  hand  which  chops  wood 
cleaves  to  the  hatchet,  or  is  withered ;  a  cake 
Bade  on  the  Lord's  day  streams  with  blood; 
a  mill-wh«el  set  in  motion  refuKOs  to  turn  (see 
Heylttt,  On  i>e  Sabbath,  part  ii.  c.  v.  3,  and 
fiewy'a  Bampton  LectweB,  lect.  lii.  n.  261). 

Katorally  the  decrees   of  councils  and   the 
asBmanda  of  secular  authority  follow   in  the 
eoiina.    Thus  in  England,  in  the  7th  and 


8th  centuries,  the  laws  of  Ina,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons  (about  690),   lay  it  down   that  "  if  a 

*  theowman '  work  on  Sunday  by  his  lord's 
command,  let  him  be  free,  and  let  the  lord  pay 
XXX  shillings  as  *  wite '  [fine].  But  if  the 
'theow'  work  without  his  knowledge,  let  him 
suffer  In  his  hide,  or  in  *  hide-gild '  [ransom]. 
But  if  a  freeman  work  on  that  day  without  his 
lord's  command,  let  him  forfeit  his  freedom,  or 
sixty  shillings ;  and  let  a  priest  be  liable  to 
twice  as  much."  (See  Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
Councils,  iii.  215.)  A  law  of  about  the  same 
date  makes  the  observation  of  the  eve  of  Sunday, 
as  well  as  the  Sunday  itself.  "  If  an  *  esne '  do 
any  servile  labour,  contrary  to  his  lord's 
command,  from  sunset  on  Sunday  eve  till  sunset 
on  Monday  eve  [i.e.  sunset  on  Saturday  to 
sunset  on  Sunday],  let  him  make  a  *  bote'  of 
Ixxx  shillings  to  his  lord.  If  an  *  esne '  do  so 
of  his  own  accord  on  that  day,  let  him  make  a 

*  bote  *  of  vid.  to  his  lord,  or  his  hide  "  (^Latos  of 
Wihtred,  JT.  of  Kent,  A.D.  696, 11.  9  and  10,  in 
Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  235). 

In  the  Council  of  Clovesho  (a.d.  747)  it  is 
ordered  that  all  abbots  and  presbyters  shall 
remain  in  their  monasteries  and  churches  on  the 
Lord's  day,  abstaining  from  all  business  and  from 
all  travelling,  except  on  inevitable  necessity.  But 
the  object  is  stated  to  be  that  the  Lord's  day 
may  be  wholly  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
God,  and  that  they  may  be  ready  to  teach  and 
to  minister.  Of  the  laity  it  is  only  said  that 
on  the  Lord's  day  and  other  gi*eat  festivals 
the  people  shall  be  invited  by  the  priests  to 
assemble  in  church  for  the  hearing  of  the 
word  and  the  celebration  of  the  mass.  (See 
Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  367.)  About  the  same 
time  we  find  a  ^  Judicium  dementis  "  (supposed 
to  be  Willebrord,  A.D.  693),  indicating  a  still 
greater  extent  of  Sabbatarian  rigour.  "If  on 
the  Lord's  day  any  one  by  negligence  works  or 
bathes  or  washes  his  head,  let  him  do  penance 
seven  days ;  if  he  repeats  the  offence,  forty  days ; 
if  he  does  so  contumaciously  (si  per  dampnatio- 
nem  facit  hoc  die)  and  refuses  to  amend,  let  him 
be  expelled  from  the  Catholic  church  like  a 
Jew."  (See  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  226.) 

(VI.)  Still,  however,  it  will  be  observed  that 
even  now  no  connexion  of  the  Lord's  day  with  the 
fourth  commandment  is  avowed ;  and  the  process  of 
Sabbatarianism  is  therefore  not  complete.  There 
is  some  reason  to  think  that  in  this,  as  in  some 
other  ecclesiastical  matters,  we  are  to  look  to 
the  time  of  Charlemagne  for  the  final  step.  So 
late,  indeed,  as  a.d.  797,  a  celebrated  decree  of 
TheoUulph  of  Orleans  (jCapitiUa,  n.  24  *,  see  I^bbe, 
Cornells,  vol.  xiii.  p.  999),  whii:h  was  apparently 
observed  beyond  the  limits  of  his  dioce-se,  speaking 
of  the  Lord's  day.  preserves  the  old  teaching  as 
to  the  grounds  of  its  consecration,  and  deals  with 
its  observance  freely  and  spiritually :  "  Die! 
vero  Dominici,  quia  in  eo  Deus  luc^m  condidit, 
in  eo  manna  in  eremo  pluit,  in  eo  Redemptor 
human!  generis  sponte  pro  salute  nostra  a  mor- 
tuis  resnrrexit,  in  eo  Spiritum  Sanctum  super 
discipulos  infudit,  tanta  esse  debet  observantia, 
ut  pi-aeter  orationes,  et  missarum  solemnia,  et 
ea  quae  ad  vescendum  pertinent,  nihil  aliud  fiat. 
Nam  et  si  necessitas  fuerit  navigandi,  sive  itine- 
randi,  licentia  datur,  ita  duntnxat,  ut  horum 
occHsione  missa  et  orationes  non  prnetermit- 
tantur.    Conveniendum  est  sabbato  die  cum  lu- 
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minaribus  cuilibet  Christiano  ad  ecclesiam,  con- 
venienJum  e;>t  ad  vigilias  sive  ad  matutiDum 
officium.  CvDcarrendum  est  etiam  cum  obla- 
tiouibus  ad  missarum  solemnia.  £t  dum  ad 
ecclesiam  convenitur  nulla  cjiusa  did  debet  vf  1 
audiri,  nulla  jurgia  sunt  hal>en(ia:  sed  tantum- 
modo  Deo  racandum  est,  in  celebratione  videlicet 
sacrorum  otficiorum,  et  exhibitione  eleemosj- 
Daruin,  et  in  Dei  laudibus  cum  araicis,  proximis, 
et  peregrinis  spiritaliter  ej>ulan<1um.** 

But  Alcuin,  Charlemagne's  great  ecclesiastical 
adviser,  speaking  of  the  Jewish  observation  of 
the  sahbath,  says  expressly,  **cujus  observa- 
tionem  mot  Christianas  ad  diem  Dominicum 
competent! us  transtulit  "  (^Homil.  xviii.  post 
Ptntec,  quoted  by  Heylin).  It  is  true  that  this 
is  said  to  have  been  done  by  custom ;  there  is  no 
woH  of  scriptural  authority,  or  even  of  any 
institution  of  the  apostles.  But  still  this  pas- 
sage seems  to  enunciate  for  the  first  time  the 
idea  of  '*the  Christian  sabbath."*  And  its 
meaning  is  illustrated  by  the  laws  of  the  time. 
A  law  attributed  to  Clotaire  lays  it  down  that 
no  one  should  work  on  the  Lord's  day,  "  quia 
hoc  lex  prohibet,  et  Sacra  Scriptura  in  omr^nts 
CcmtradicU."  Under  Pepin  (A..D.  791)  a  council 
at  Friuli  had  strictly  enforced  the  obnervance  of 
the  day,  with  some  special  restrictions  appa- 
rently taken  from  the  observance  ofthe  sabbath. 
But  Charlemagne  opens  an  imperial  edict  on  the 
subject  with  the  express  words,  "  statuimns  se- 
cundum quod  et  in  lege  Oominus  praecepit," 
and  proceeds  to  minute  prohibitions  against 
various  kinds  of  work  and  to  injunctions  for 
attendance  at  divine  service.  (See  Heylin,  part 
it  c.  V.) 

It  is  notable  that  not  long  after  an  edict 
appears  at  Constantinople  by  the  emperor  Leo 
Philosophus  (a.d.  884)  for  the  observance  of  the 
Lord's  day,  referring  to  the  old  edict  of  Con- 
stantine  as  too  lax  in  its  exemptions,  and  declaring 
absolute  ret>t  for  labour,  as  "decreed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  apostles  taught  of  Him  " 
(quod  Spiritui  Sancto  ab  ipsoque  institutus 
a|X>sto}is  placuit),  arguing  that  *Mf  the  Jews 
honoured  their  sabbath,  uhich  was  but  a  sKadoio 
of  ours,  how  much  more  should  we  honour  the 
day  which  the  Lord  hath  honoured,  and  on  it 
delivered  us  from  dishonour  and  death ! "  {Con- 
8tit  54,  see  Heylin,  part  ii.  c.  v.).  We  note 
here  that  it  is  on  apostolic  authority  that  the 
Banctity  ofthe  Loi*d's  day  is  based,  although  at  the 
same  time  the  Jewish  sabbath  is  looked  upon  as 
the  shadow  of  the  Christian.  The  period  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  transition.  That  the  sabbatical 
authority  of  the  Lord's  day  was  not  held  in 
theory  is  clear,  from  the  fact  that  the 
general  teaching  of  the  schoolmen  follows  the 
express  declaration  of  Aquinas  that  **the  ob- 
servance of  the  Lord's  day  in  the  new  law 
supersedes  the  obbervance  of  the  sabbath,  not 
by  obligation  of  the  (divine)  law,  but  by  the 
ordinance  of  the  church  and  the  custom  of 
Christian  people  "  (non  ex  vi  legis  bed  ex  conhti- 
tutione  ecclesiae  et  consuetudine  populi  Chris- 
tiani),  or  as  it  is  elsewhere  exprensed,  '*  non  de 
jure  divino,  sed  de  jure  humano  canunico."    But 

i  Heylin  iffUL  qf  Sabbath,  part  ii.  o.  v.  13)  asserts  that 
the  pbrue  Itself  is  tint  fouod  in  Petras  Alfonaus  In  the 
rsth  oentnry :  **  Dies  domiuica' . . .  Christianorum  eab- 
batom 


the  ''custom  of  Christian  people,"  when  eoM 
directed  in  the  line  of  qua8i-»abbatical  obsMr- 
vanoe,  would  be  apt  to  ground  itself  naturally 
on  the  divine  law,  which  such  observance  seemed 
to  suggest,  and  to  which  reference  ia  certhiiily 
made  in  the  decrees  already  quoted. 

It  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  this  article  to  trsot 
the  steady  and  excesiiive  development  of  fe»tal 
observance  in  the  mediaeval  church,  the  tendeoey 
to  place  other  holy  dayn  on  nearly  the  same  lerel 
as  the  Lord's  day,  and  to  guard  all  alike  by 
quasi-sabbatarian  regulations  of  an  elaborate  and 
burdensome  nature.  Nor  can  we  do  more  than 
allude  to  the  twofold  protest  made  against  this 
at  the  Reformation.  On  the  Continent  g«-nerally, 
it  tended  to  reject  all  holy  days,  and  treat  the 
Lord's  day  itself  as  a  matter  of  simple  church 
ordinance,  which  any  church  at  its  will  might 
alter ;  in  England,  Scotland,  and  HollsDd,  it 
singled  out  the  Lord's  day,  placing  it  on 
a  scriptural  basis,  as  the  Christian  sabbath, 
ordained  in  the  fourth  commandment,  and  sur- 
rounded it  too  often  with  a  more  than  Judaic 
rigour. 

The  conclusions,  to  wkich  within  the  historical 
limits  assigned  to  thia  article  we  must  come^ 
may  be  thus  briefly  recapitulated. 

(a)  The  Lord's  day  must  be  regarded  as  a 
festival,  coeval  with  the  existence  of  Christianity 
itself — growing  up  naturally  from  the  apostles' 
time,  gradually  assuming  the  character  of  the 
one  distinctively  Christian  festival,  and  draw- 
ing to  itself,  as  by  an  irresistible  gravitation, 
the  periodical  rest,  which  is  enjoined  in  the 
fourth  commandment  on  grounds  applicable  to 
man  as  man,  and  which  was  provided  f<»r  under 
the  Mosaic  law  by  the  special  observance  of  the 
sabbath. 

(6)  The  idea  of  the  Lord's  day  is  wholly  di^ 
tinct  from  that  of  the  sabbath,  never  for  a 
moment  confused  with  it  in  the  early  churchy 
in  which,  indeed,  the  observance  of  the  sabbath 
long  survived,  sometimes  as  a  festival,  some- 
tinies  as  a  fast.  Wherever  rest  is  *  associated 
with  it,  such  rest  is  invariably  regarded  as 
entirely  secondary,  as  simply  a  means  to  a 
higher  end.  Accordingly  the  original  regula- 
tion of  observances  connected  with  the  Lord'4 
day  is  positive  and  not  negative,  and  directed 
by  principle  rather  than  by  f.rmal  rule. 

(c)  The  tendency  to  sabbatize  the  Lord's 
day  is  due  chiefly  to  the  necessities  of  legal 
enforcement — first,  as  exemplifled  in  the  ^ria 
of  imperial  laws,  then  in  the  decrees  of  councila, 
generally  backed  by  the  secular  power— dealing 
inevitably  in  prohibition  more  than  in  injunc- 
tion, and  so  tending  to  emphasize  net:atire 
instead  of  positive  i-bst^rvance.  For  such  •  nact- 
ments  the  law  of  the  Old  Testament  "  mutatis 
mutandis "  became  naturally  a  model,  and  the 
step  was  an  easy  one,  from  regarding  it  as  s 
model  to  taking  it  as  an  autnority. 

(d")  The  direct  connexion,  however,  of  ^^nch 
observance  with  the  obligation  of  the  fourth 
commandment  can  claim  no  scriptural  and  do 
high  ecclesiastical  authority.  Either  the  obser- 
vation of  that  commandm*-nt  is  expressly  de- 
clared to  be  figurative  (consisting  of  rest  from 
sin,  rest  enjoyed  in  Christ,  and  rest  foreseen  la 
heaven),  or  careful  distinction  is  made  between 
the  moral  oMigation  of  religious  observanre  ia 
general,  and  the  positive  obligation,  now  passe(i 
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iwnr,  to  keep  the  sabbath  in  particular.  The 
fivtion  of  coanecting  it  with  the  keeping  of  the 
Lord's  (lar  grows  xtp  in  the  first  instance  through 
the  natorHl  supersession  of  the  sabbath  by  the 
Lord's  day  in  the  Chrititian  church,  and  the 
temptation  to  transfer  to  the  latter  the  positiye 
dirme  sanction  of  the  ft>rnier  ;  and,  once  inti*o- 
doced,  maintains  itself  by  the  veiy  fact  of  pre- 
seoting  a  strong  and  intelligible  plea  against 
m  degradati.  n  of  the  high  Christian  festival. 

On  this  subject  the  following  works  may  be 
conaalted  with  advantage :  Heyiin's  History  of 
the  Sabbath,  part  ii.,  full  of  learning,  though  de- 
fective in  arrangement  and  criticism ;  Bingham's 
Antiquities^  buok  xx.  c  ii.,  containing  much  yalu- 
•ble  matter,  though  needing  some  correction; 
Dr.  Ucssfey's  Bampton  Lectures  on  Sundayy  pre- 
•enting  the  literature  of  the  subject  accu- 
nt«iy  and  popularly;  Probst,  KirdUiche  Die- 
o^a  der  Drei  ertien  Jahrhunderte  (pt.  iii.  c.  i. 
lit  I)  discuss  the  principal  {<assages  bearing  on 
the  qaestion  found  in  the  writers  of  the  first 
three  centuries;  Btnterim's  Denkwilr<JKgke(ten 
(kr  Christ'Katholischen  Ktrchef  vol.  r.  part  i. 
c.  4.  In  all  there  is  much  common  material, 
derired  from  the  obvious  source  of  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  —  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers,  the  edicts  of  the  Imperial  Codes,  the 
canons  of  councils,  and  the  mediaeval  laws  so 
often  based  upon  them.  The  distinction  is 
chiefly  in  the  iniereoces  drawn  from  these 
hiitorical  materials.  [A.  B.] 

LORD'S  DAT  (Lrn7B0iCAL>  The  obser- 
▼iDce  of  Sunday  began  after  None  on  Saturday, 
*"  at  dies  Dominica  a  vespere  usque  in  vesperam 
•erretur  "  {Cone.  Francofuri.  A.D.  794),  and  the 
reawn  is  given  by  Dnraadus  {Bat.  v.  9,  2): 
'*Qnia  vespertina  synaxis  seu  hora  primum  est 
officium  diei  sequentis."  The  Sunday  office  was 
kager  and  more  solemnly  observed  than  that  of 
ether  days.  The  number  of  psalms  and  lessons, 
ud  the  number  of  noctunu  at  the  night  office 
vas  increased.  The  Gregorian  distribution  of 
the  Psalter  gives  eighteen  psalma  and  nine 
IfiSMBs  in  three  noctums,  instead  of  twelve 
pnlms  and  three  lessons  in  one  noctum:  and 
the  Benedictine  twelve  psalms,  and  three  can- 
ticles, with  twelve  lessons  in  three  nocturns 
iutead  of  twelve  psalms  and  three  lessons,  in 
two  noctums  on  week  days.  Te  Denm  was  said 
*t  the  end  of  Matins,  except  in  Advent,  and  from 
Septoagesima  to  Easter. 

Tlie  nocturnal  office  and  that  of  Lauds  were 
to  be  said  (Uart.  de  Ant.  Ecd.  Rit.  iv.  9)  with 
BsodalatioB  jroettm,  which  word  is  explained  as 
itniiae  moroea  modtUatkne.  Incense  was  offered 
(ohiatnm)  at  each  noctum,  and  the  high  altar 
ceased  at  Benedietus  at  Laudbs.  The  solemn  bene- 
diction of  the  holy  water  *'  sails  et  aquae,"  a  cus- 
tcm  which  is  considered  to  have  been  introduced 
^T  pope  Leo  IV.  A.D.  847-855,  took  place  before 
i&as«;  with  which  ceremony  a  procession  was  in 
Buy  places  joined.  At  the  mass  Gloria  in  ex- 
°^  was  said  except  during  Advent,  and  from 
Septoagttima  to  Easter  ii^ve :  and  the  creed  was 
*^  at  the  mass  and  at  Prime  in  the  Sunday 
<*&e  Uironghont  the  year.  The  reserved  Eucha- 
fMt  was  renewed.  Many  other  distinctions 
Wween  the  Dominical  office,  and  that  for  week 
dan,  Bight  be  pointed  out.  Those  already 
cBunerated  ire  among  the  most  conspicuous. 
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In  the  Ambrosian  use  the  Dominical  office 
differs  from  the  Ferial  in  several  points,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  most  prominent.  So 
psalms  are  said  at  matins,  but  in  their  place  three 
canticles,  one  in  each  noctum. 

In  Noctum  I.  The  Canticle  of  Isaiah,  cap. 
xtvi.  De  node  vigilat. 

In  Noctum  il.  The  Canticle  of  Hannah,  1 
Reg.  II.  Oonjirmatum  e^t. 

In  Noctum  III.  The  Canticle  of  Jonah,  cap.  1. 
Ciamnvi;  or,  during  the  winter:  i,e.  from 
the  first  Sunday  in  October  till  Easter,  the 
Canticle  of  Habakkuk,  cap.  ii.  Domme 
audUti. 

Each  of  these  canticles  has  its  proper  an tiphon, 
and  is  followed  by  the  usual  form.  V.  Bawdio- 
tus  eSy  Deus.     R.  Amen. 

After  the  third  canticle  three  lessons  are  read, 
each  with  its  response.  These  are  not,  as  on 
week  days,  taken  from  scripture,  but  from  a 
Homily  on  the  Gospel  of  the  day,  and  correspond 
therefore  to  the  lessons  in  the  third  nocturn  of 
the  Roman  Breviary.  These  are  followed,  except 
during  Advent  and  Lent,  by  Te  D^um,  which  ia 
not  said  in  the  ferial  office,  and  if  Lauds  are  said 
separately,  the  office  ends  with  a  collect,  and  the 
customary  form.  V.  Bencdioamus  Domino.  R. 
Deo  Orutias. 

At  Lauds  after  Benedietus^  which  begins  the 
office  both  in  the  Dominical  and  the  Ferial  office,* 
follow,  each  preceded  by  its  oratio  secreta^  and 
with  its  proper  antiphon,  the  canticle  cf  Moses 
(Exod.  XV.)  Cantemus  Domino  and  Benedicite.  In 
the  place  of  these,  on  week  days  other  than 
Saturday,  Ps.  I.  (li.X  Miserere  is  said,  and  on 
Saturday,  Ps.  cxvii.  (cxviii.)  ConjitemmL 

At  the  other  hours  there  are  certain  differ- 
ences in  the  disposition  and  number  of  the 
collects  and  antiphons,  by  whatever  names  they 
are  called,  but,  as  the  general  character  of  the 
office  is  unaltered,  it  \b  not  necessary  to  enter 
minutely  into  them.  Certain  greater  festivals, 
called  Botemnitates  Domini,  have  the  office  nearly 
identical  with  that  of  the  Sunday. 

In  the  Mozarabic  rite  the  daily  office  differs 
throughout  so  much  for  the  ordinary  Western 
type  that  it  is  not  easy  to  point  out  clearly  in  a 
few  words  the  variations  between  that  of  Sunday 
and  other  days.  The  most  conspicuous  variation 
is  at  the  beginning  of  matins,  which  on  Sunday 
(after  the  opening)  begin  with  the  hymn  Aeteme 
rerwn  conditor,  followed  by  its  oratio,  and  the 
three  Psalms ;  iii.  Domine  (fuid,  1.  (Ii.)  Miserere, 
Ivi.  (Ivii.)  Miserere  mei,  each  with  its  antiphon 
and  oratio,  while  on  week  days  the  correspond- 
ing portion  of  the  office  is. an  antiphon  called 
matutinariumy  and  Ps.  L  (Ii)  Miserere,^  with  its 
antiphon  and  oratio.  Sundays  were  of  different 
degrees.  The  classification  varied  at  different 
times,  and  in  different  churche^  but  the  general 
Western  division  was  into  (freater  Sundays: 
Dominioae  majores  o.  solemnea  v.privOegiatae :  and 


•  Except  on  Sundays  to  Advent,  when  the  Song  of 
Mows  (Dent  xxxil.),  Attends  Cfodum,  is  said.  On  Christ- 
mas Day  both  are  aaid. 

b  This  is  the  direction  given  In  the  Bsffula  printed  at 
the  bead  of  the  Breviary.  In  the  body  of  tbe  Breriaiy 
the  Paahn  appointed  for  a  weeknlay  varlfs  among  tbe 
three  Sunday  pvalma ;  and  tbe  matutinarium  occurs 
later  in  tbe  office,  in  the  course  of  T«ands.  Ttie  Mob. 
arable  ritual  diiecdons  are  sometimes  difficult  to  lecoocUe. 
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into  Ordinary  Sundays:  Ihminioae  oommuneB, 
V.  per  annui/i.  Martene,  de  Ant.  Mon,  rit,  ir. 
§  4,  from  the  statutes  of  Lanfranc,  says, 
"Quinque  dies  Dominici  sunt,  qui  communia 
quaedam  inter  se  habent  separata  a  caeteris  diebus 
Dominicis,  Dominica  vid.  prima  de  Adventu 
Domini,  Dominica  primae  Septuagesimae,  Domi- 
nica prima  Quadr^esimae,  Dominica  in  medio 
Qoadrage»imae,  Dominica  in  Palmis."  He  then 
proceeds  to  specify  certain  ritual  peculiarities 
of  those  days  mainly  relating  to  the  dress  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  pei'formance  of  the  office  in 
choir."  In  this  classification  Easter  day  and 
Pentecost  have  already  been  reckoned  among  the 
"  quinque  praecipnae  festiritatas." 
Another    classiHcation    given    by    Duramhu 

fvii.  1-4]  deBnes  Dominicae  principalcs  r.  so- 
emnes  to  be  those  **  in  quibus  officia  mutantur," 
of  which  he  reckons  five.  Dominica  prima  de 
Adventu,  Dominica  in  Octavis  Pascha,  Dominica 
in  Octavis  Pentecostes,  Dominica  qua  cantatur 
L  letare  HieruacUem  [sc  Midlent  Sunday]  et 
Dominica  in  Ramis  Palmarnm;  Easter  and 
Pentecost  being  as  before  otherwise  accounted 
for.  To  these  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent  was 
afterwards  added,  **  quia  fit  officii  in  ea  mutatio." 

The  later  Roman  arrangement,  which  is  still 
in  force,  subJindes  the  greater  Sundays,  Domir 
nicae  itytjoret,  into  two  classes:  (1)  Sundays  of 
the  first  class,  Dominicae  primae  claasia,  viz.  the 
first  Sunday  in  Advent,  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent, 
Passion  Sunday,  Palm  Sunday,  Easter  day,  Low 
Sunday,  Whitsunday,  and  Trinity  Sunday :  and 
(2)  Sundays  of  the  second  class,  Dominioae 
eecundae  classis,  viz.  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
Sunday  of  Advent,  Septuagesima  and  the  two 
following  Sundays,  and  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  Sundays  in  Lent.  The  other  Sundays  in 
the  year  are  ordinary  Sundays,  Dominioae  per 
annum. 

The  Ambrosian  rule  classifies  Sundays  accord- 
ing to  their  otfice,  as  follows: — Easter  day, 
Pentecost  and  Trinity  Sunday  are  reckoned 
among  the  SoUfmnitatee  Domini,  the  highest  class 
of  festivals.  The  other  Sundays  are  divided  into 
two  classes— (1)  those  which  have  a  proper  office, 
and  (2)  those  which  have  the  ordinary  Sunday 
office. 

Those  which  have  a  proper  office — officium 
propi-ium — are  the  Sundays  in  Advent,  those  in 
Lent,  and  the  .^unday  after  the  Nativity. 

The  Sundays  between  Easter  and  Pentecost 
have  the  Paschal  office — Paschale  opioium — which 
has  certain  ritual  peculiarities,  and  the  Sundays 
from  the  Epiphany  to  the  beginning  of  Lent  have 
a  mixed  office,  officium  pariim  proprium^  parUm 
conunune. 

The  Sundays  from  the  second  after  Pentecost 
to  Advent  have  the  ordinary  office  (pffidum 
commune). 

The  classification  of  Sundays  in  the  Greek 
calendar  is  not  so  minute.  Easter  day  stands  in 
a  class  by  itself,  at  the  head  of  all  the  festivals 
of  the  year ;  and  Palm  Sunday  and  Whitsunday 
are  reckoned  among  the  7Vm/m,^  which  rank  next 
in  importance. 

"  Among  other  pointa  It  is  directed  that  the  refectory 
tables  be  cov  red  with  clean  cloths  (festivae  mappae; 
sint  et  quotldlaiiae,  lotae  tamen),  and  clean  towels  pro- 
vided (manntergia  candMa  et  honesta). 

*  Otherwise  called  Strvorucol  v.  xvpiMuu  ioproL  They 


Many  Sundays  were  (and  are  still)  often  desig- 
nated by  the  first  word  of  the  introit  of  tb« 
Roman  mass.  Thus  the  first  five  Sundays  io 
Lent  are  often  known  by  the  names,  Intxjcarity* 
Reininiecere.  Oculi,  Laetare,  Judica ;  and  the  four 
Sundays  following  Easter  as  QuaaitnodOf  ifunrv 
oordia  Domini,  JubUate,  Cantate,  Some  again  are 
customarily  known  by  some  peculiarity  in  the 
celebration.  Thus  the  Sunday  next  before 
Easter^  is  known  as  Paim  S'ndat/  and  Domini' n 
palmarum  v.  in  ramis  palmarum,  from  the  Bene- 
diction of  the  palm  branches,  and  the  subsequent 
procession  which  takes  place  on  that  day  after 
terce  and  before  mass;  and  the  Sunday  after 
Easter  as  Dominica  in  alhie,  or  more  fuUj  ts 
al'iia  depotUiSy  as  it  is  called  in  the  Ambrosian 
missal ;  9  from  its  being  the  day  after  the  Satur- 
day on  which  those  who  had  been  bapti^^  on 
Easter  eve  laid  aside  their  white  garments ;  or 
sometimes  as  Clauemn  ^  Paachae,  from  its  being 
the  conclusion  of  the  Paschal  celebration,  and 
the  second  and  following  Sundays  after  Easter 
were  sometimes  called  Dominica  i*  and  ii'  and 
poet  aihae,  or  poet  daueum  Putohoie, 

Other  less  familiar  designations  for  particular 
Sundays  which  are  found,  are  Dominica  carneU- 
vale,  de  tame  levario  v.  de  came  levanda,  which 
would  be  Quinquagesima  Sunday  where  Lent 
began  on  the  following  Wednesday,  and  the  fir»t 
Sunday  in  Lent  in  the  Ambrosian  ritual,  which 
begins  Lent  on  that  day :  Dominica  in  Quadra- 
geeiina  for  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  Dommica 
mediana  v.  mediante  die  festu  [Miss.  Mozar.]  for 
the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  Dominksa  O&aan  t  for 
Palm  Sunday,  also  Pascha  ftoridum  from  the 
flowers  which  were  associated  with  Palm 
branches  in  the  office  for  their  benediction. 
Thus  in  the  Mozarabic  missal  the  office  is  to  be  said 
ad  benedioendoefloree  vei  ramoe,  and  in  the  prayer 
of  the  office  the  clause  occurs, "  Uos  quoqne  ramos 
et  flores  palmarum  .  .  .  hodie  tna  benedictione 
sanctifica."  So  also  in  the  Urdo  Bomanm, ''  Dies 
palmarum,  sive  florum  atque  ramorum  dicitur  " ; 
also  in  the  Sarum  missal  the  office  is  called 
benedictio  Jhrutn  ao  frondium,  and  the  phrase 
treaiura  fiorwn  vei  frondium,  or  equivalent  ex- 
pressions frequently  recur  in  it.  In  the  York 
missal,  too,  we  find  the  words  **  hos  palmarum 
atque  florum  ramos,  etc  ..."  Dominica  Hoqo- 
tionum  V.  D.  ante  Litaniae  for  the  Sunday  before 
Ascension.^  Many  other  similar  names  might  be 
adduced,  though  several  would  not  fall  within 
otir  limits  of  time. 

w*  re  originally  seven  in  number,  and  a  mystical  reaaoa 
for  that  number  la  given  from  St.  Chryaoatfom.  It  was 
afterwards  incresMd  to  twelve.  The  list  at  firei  ood- 
ttfinnd  Eafter  Oay,  which  afterwards  was  placed  by  lt^«lf. 
and  has  otherwise  slightly  varied,  the  number  reniaioiiig 
at  twelve.  The  next  or  Jer  of  feaiivaU  U  called  oJtrttoaro, 
i.  e.  not  of  the  twelve ;  but  It  cuntains  no  Sunday- 

•  Thus  the  rubricb  of  the  Mks«l  speak  of /tn^IiN  etc 
poet  InvocavU,  elo. 

'  So  t*  nned  In  the  English  Prayer  Book. 

•  in  the  Ambroi>tan  rite  the  days  of  Easter  werk  are 
called  P\eria  If*,  ill*  etc  . . .  in  alMt.  and  tbtM  In  ibe 
week  next  following  Ptria  11*  Ul>,  etc  . . .  po$t  aUtas. 

b  This  expression  most  not  be  oonfiranded  with  C%ice' 

^  It  may  be  notSoed  that  several  of  theae  tenns  have 
established  themi<elves  In  familiar  use  in  En^and,  though 
they  nowhere  appear  In  the  serrice  books,«.p.iMIca< 
Sundaif,  i'alm  Sunday,  Royation  Sunday, 
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The  Domiiiical  calendars  throughout  the  year 
Taried  in  different  churches,  and  deserre  a  few 
vords. 

The  Roman  Calendar,  as  in  use  to  the  present 
time,  is  sabstantialljr  the  same  as  the  early  Eng- 
lish (and  as  that  now  used  among  ourselves). 
The  chief  difference  is  that  in  it  the  Sundays 
throughout  the  summer  are  reckoned  ^^post 
J^enieoostenj**  instead  of  pogt  Trinitatem  as  in  the 
Saram  (and  modem  English)  use;  and  that 
there  are  fewer  of  them.  Thns  in  the  Roman 
mioal  there  are  twenty-four  Sundays  post  Pente- 
eo^eiiy  in  the  English  twenty-five  post  Trini- 
tat^viL  In  the  York  missal  the  Sundays  were 
nckoned  po$t  octavat  Pentecostea, 

Allatius  (de  Ihmini.'is  et  hAdomadAua  Qraa- 
conua  diaeriatio)  gives  a  Calendar  "  ad  usum 
Bremrii  Roman!  e  bibliothecae  Vaticanae  Codice 
intiqatssimo'*;  which  (omitting  all  that  does 
not  relate  to  Sundays)  runs  thns : — 

DondniGB  prima  de  Adventu  Domini. 
Dominies  seconda  ante  NaUIe  DominL 
I^ominfca  tertia  ante  Natale  Domini. 
Domfaifcs  prima  post  Natale  Domini. 
Dominica  prima,  etc.  post  Epiphaniam. 

(The  Sundays  after  the  Epiphany  are  reckoned 
up  to  Lent,  bnt  the  names  for  the  last  three, 
Septnagesima,  etc  are  recognised.) 

Damfa&fea  in  Qnadragesima. 

Dominica  prima  mensls  prlml. 

Dooinka  tit*,  tv*.  t*,  vi*  In  (joadrageslma. 

Dooifiika  SancU  in  Pascha. 

Dominiea  Octava  Paschae. 

Ddmioica  !•,  U«,  lii*  post  Octavam  Akschae. 

Dorainlea  post  AsceDaa  Domini. 

Dominica  Penteoosten. 

I^nilalca  Octava  Pentecosten. 

Dominica  tt*.  etc.  Penteooeten. 

Dominica  poet  Natale  Apoetoloram  [i.  e.  SS.  Pet  et 

PanlL  Jan.  29]. 
Domhtlea  K  !!*■  etc.  post  Octavam  Apostolomm. 
Damiaka  f>,  U*.  etc  post  S.  Laurentil  [Aug.  lOj. 
Daminkai>. «», etc.  post&  Cypriani  [Sept.  28]. 

The  last  of  these  Sundays  is  that  next  after 
the  festiral  of  St.  Andrew,  and  then  follow  the 
Ura  Sandap  of  Advent. 

The  Mozarabic  Calendar  contains  six  Sundays 
b  Advent.  The  Sundays  after  the  Epiphany  are 
timbered  continuously  till  the  beginning  of 
^t,  omitting  the  names  Septu<igesima,  etc, 
the  Sunday  corresponding  to  Quinqnagesima 
beJBg  known  as  Dominioa  ante  diem  Cinerum  v, 
f^carne$  tolkttdasy  after  Pentecost  are  reckoned 
u  the  6rst,  second,  etc,  seventh  Sunday  after 
Peatttost.  After  the  seventh  no  Sunday  mass 
ud  therefore  no  Sunday  name  is  given  till 
•^Teat,  except  one  for  "  In  Dominica  ante  jeju- 
ftiom  Calendarnm  Novembrium." 

The  Ambrosian  Dominical  Calendar,  which 
ia  it«  main  features  ia  of  high  antiquity,  is  as 
f«Uovs  :<-. 

DonUca  l>,  fl>»  iU*.  Iv«,  v^  v1»  In  Advento. 

(TheM  six  Sundays  are  exclusive  of  and  in 
^tioB  to  the  Vigil  of  the  Nativity,  when  it 
^  on  a  Sunday.) 

DmfBiea  post  NstivHatem  DomhiL 

Domiafea  K  il*,  etc  post  Epiphaniam. 

Doalska  in  Septuaceafma^  in  Sexageslma,  in  Quin- 


Domlntes  1*  In  Qnsdzagedma  (Um  beghmlng  of  Lent). 


Dominica  li*  In  Quadragesima  (sometimes  called  the 

Sunday  of  ibe  Samaritan  Woman). 
Dominica  ill*  in  Qnadngeslma  (or  the  Sunday  of 

Abraham). 
Dominica  iv*  In  Quadragesima  (or  the  Sunday  of  the 

Blind  Man). 
Dominioa  V*  in  Quadragesima  (or  the  Sunday  of 

Laaams). 
Dominica  OUvarum. 

Dominica  Resurrectlools, «.  Dies  Sanctus  FssGhaSb 
Dominica  In  AlUs  deposltis. 
Dominica  il*.  Ui%  iv*,  v*  post  Fascha. 
Dominica  post  Ascenaionem. 
Dominica  Pentecoetes. 
Dominica  I*  post  Pentecoeten. 
Dominica  In  qua  celebratur  Festum  Sanctlsslmae 

Trinltatis. 
Domlntea  fi*  post  Pentecoeten, «.  Dom.  Infia  Octa- 
vam Oorporis  Christi. 
Dominica  ili%  etc  post  Pentecoeten. 

Up  to  the  Decollation  of  St.  Job.  Bapt.  [Aug.  29]. 
Dominica  i%  ii*.  ill*,  iv*,  v»  post  Decollationem. 
Dominica  1%  ii*  Octobris. 
Dominica  iii*.    In  Dedicatlone  Eocleslse  nujorla. 
Dominica  i%  11%  ill*  post  Dedicationem. 

The  Greek  Dominical  Calendar  diiftrs  in  many 
respects.  In  all  Western  calendars  the  ecclesias- 
tical year  begins  with  Advent.  The  Greek 
Church  has  no  such  season,!^  and  the  year  begins 
with  the  Sunday  of  the  P/utriaee  and  the  Publi* 
can^  which  corresponds  to  the  Sunday  next 
before  Septnagesima.  The  order  of  the  Sundays 
is  as  follows : — 

Sunday  of  the  PkoHeee  and  tke  PvMiean  [also  railed 

SanidHy  of  the  PfwUgal  Son,  answering  to  Septua* 
gesiroa  Sunday. 

Bondaj  of  Aptiereoe  [so  cslled  because  it  is  the  last 
dsy  on  which  meat  U  eaten]. 

BaxniKf  gX  Tyrogkoiftu  [the  last  day  on  which  cheese 
Is  eaten]. 

JVrs^  Sunday  qf  the  .ftwf,  or  Orthodoxg  Sunday, 
tiamfit  r^C  irpun^f  levpuuniv  tuv  ayCuv  vtitrrttmy, 
^m  rift  bfi$oSo$(as  (Typ.  SaXwe,  cap.  xvil.).  The 
celebration  under  this  name  is  in  commenioration 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  Iconoclasts.* 

Sseond.  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth  Snndays  of  the  Fast. 

Palm  Sonday  (mrptairii  ruv  fiatmy^. 

PMcha  (or  Bright  Sunday,  Kafurpii,  xvpuunO* 

Antipascha  (or  the  SundLay  of  St.  Thomas),  some- 
times New  Sunday,  Kuuni  ^  vim.  Kvpvi*ii  (Theod. 
Balsamon  in  iElafWi.  de  S,  Boi,  etc.  ad  Amphil.  ds 
Slpir.  Sonet.). 

Sunday  of  tfie  Oifdmenl  Bearen  (tS»v  itvpo^ipmyy, 

Sunday  of  the  Paralytic 

Sunday  of  the  Samariian  l^^bsian,  or  Mid  Pentecost 

Sundsy  of  the  Btind  Man.* 

Sunday  of  Us  Three  kmndnd  and  eighteen  [i.  e.  the 

Fathers  of  Nicasa].    Sunday  In  the  Octave  of  the 

Ascension. 
Pentecost. 
JU  Saxnte  Sunday  (Trinity  Sunday  or  First  Sunday 

of  Matthew> 

k  There  is  a  fast  preparatory  to  the  Nativity,  called 
the  FOtt  qf  the  Nativity,  which  lasts  for  the  forty  days 
before  Christmas. 

1  This  and  similar  names  of  Snndays  are  derived  fhna 
the  sniif ects  of  the  Gospels  for  the  day. 

*  For  the  reasons  given  for  this  name,  see  AUatiui 
de  Dominiete  et  Bebdomadibue  Oraeeorum,  s.  viii. 

■  There  Is  a  long  and  peculiar  olBee  for  the  day  In  the 
IViodum,  but  it  is  without  our  limits  of  time. 

•  The  Sundays  after  Antipascha  are  variously  reckoned 
sa  the  2nd,  3rd,  etc^  or  as  the  Srd,  4th,  eta  Sunday  after 
Psscha* 
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The  Sundays  from  thia  point  are  called  Sundays 
of  Matthew  or  of  Lu\a  according  a»  the  gospels 
are  taken  from  thoM  Erangelieta.' 

Second  Sunddy  after  FeD(eooat»  or  Second  Sunday  of 

Mfttthew. 
Third  Sonday  after  Pentecost,  or  Tbhd  Snnday  of 
Matthfii. 
and  80  on,  up  to  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross 
[Sept.  14],  the  Sunday  before  which  fe;>tiTal  is 
called : — 

The  Sunday  befora  the  Kisltatinn  { 

and  that  following  to 
The  Sunday  after  the  KxeUettoB. 

After  this  the  Sundays  resume  their  reckon- 
ing from  Pentecost,  which  varies  with  the  years 
v^  are  called  Sunday$  «f  Luke^  whoie  gospfl  is 
now  read. 

First  Sunday  of  Lute. 
Second    n  w  ° 


Sunday  before  the  NatiTlty. 
Sunday  before  the  Ll|^  [«p^ 

phany]. 
Sunday  alter  the  Ugfati. 


^Arw,  scl^ 


The  numeration  from  Penteoott,  and  of  the 

Sundays  of  Luke  is  then  resumed  and  continued 
till  the  Sundar  of  the  Fharitee  and  the  Pn^dioan. 
(Martene,  de  Ant.  KtHiL  Bit,  iv,  (See  also  Allatius, 
ds  Dam.  et  Heb.  Grate;  Ducsnge  in  v.  Dominica; 
Mkrol'igus ;  and  the  Latin  and  Oreek  office  books 
pataim,    [Compare  Lectionabit.]      [H.  J.  H.] 

LORD'S  PRAYER  (the  Utorgical  use  of 
the).  L  In  nearly  all  ancient  liturgies  this 
was  said  between  the  consecration  of  the  ele- 
ments and  the  communion.  The  earliest  direct 
witness  is  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  850;  who, 
after  explaining  to  his  competentes,  the  Sanctus, 
prayer  of  consecration,  and  the  intercessions,  as 
they  occur  in  the  order  of  the  service,  proceeds, 
'*  Then,  after  these  things,  we  say  that  prayer 
which  the  Saviour  delivered  to  His  intimate  dis- 
ciples, out  of  a  pure  conscience  addressing  God 
and  saying,  Our  Father,"  4m.  {Catech,  My$L  v. 
8).  Optatus  in  Africa  (A.D.  368),  charging  the 
Donatist  bishops,  who  **  gave  remission  of  sins  as 
if  they  had  no  sin  themselves,"  with  a  self-con- 
tradiction, says,  "  For  at  that  very  time,  when 
ye  impose  hands  and  remit  offences,  soon  turning 
to  the  altar,  ye  are  obliged  to  recite  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  in  fact  say,  Our  Father,  which  art 
in  heaven,  forgive  us  our  debts  and  sins"  (de 
ScMtm.  Don.  ii.  20).  Now  we  know  from  St. 
Cyprian  (de  Lapeu,  p.  128;  ed.  1690)  that  in 
Africa  penitents  were  reconciled  after  the  con- 
secration. St.  Augustine,  also  in  Africa  (a.d. 
897),  puts  the  Lord's  Prayer  there :  **  When  the 
hallowing  (of  the  elements)  has  taken  place,  we 
aay  the  Lord's  Prayer"  (Set-m.  227,  ad  In/jntee, 
i.e.  the  newly  baptized  ;  see  before,  vol.  i.  p.  836). 
Again,  writing  in  414,  he  says  that  by  vpotr- 
cvxdt  in  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  he  understands  those 
Prayers  which  are  said  "  when  that  which  is  on 
the  Lord's  table  is  blessed,  and  hallow^,  and 
broken  for  distribution;  which  whole  form  of 

Erayer  nearly  every  church  concludes  with  the 
ord's  Prayer"  (ad  Panlin.  Epiei.  149,  §  16). 
Again,  to  competentes :  ^*  When  ye  are  baptised, 
that  prayer  is  to  be  said  by  you  daily.     For  in 


»  The  Sundays  of  Matthew  and  Luke  are 
also  called  hy  the  headingi  of  the  SvOtiona  lead. 


the  church  that  Lord's  Prayer  is  said  daily  at 
the  altar  of  God,  and  the  faithful  hear  it"  (dVm. 
58,  c  X.  §  12 ;  see  alio  de  Serm.  Dom.  ii.  ri.  §  26 ; 
Serm.  17,  §  5;  49,  8).  SL  Jerome  must  hare 
thought  the  practice  of  saying  it  somewhere  in 
the  liturgy  universal,  for  he  says  in  a  work 
written  about  415,  "  So  He  taught  His  apostfes, 
that  daily  in  the  sacrifice  of  His  body,  beiieTeri 
should  make  bold  to  speak  thus.  Our  Father,"  &€. 
(Dial,  contra  Peljy.  iii.  15.)  Germaous  q{ 
Paris  is  a  witness  to  the  use  of  France  in  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century  :  "  But  the  Lord's 
Prayer  is  put  in  that  same  place  (Le.  after  the 
consecration  and  confraction)  for  this  reason,  that 
every  prayer  of  ours  may  be  concluded  with  the 
Lord's  Prayer  (Expos,  ireo.  in  Martene  de  AtU. 
EccL  Bit.  i.  iv.  ziL  ii.)  In  the  treatise  de  Sacra- 
mentis,  ascribed  to  St.  Ambrose,  but  probabiv 
written  in  France,  near  the  end  of  the  titn 
century  (see  Scudamore,  Kotitia  EucharaOci^ 
pp.  590,  622,  2nd  ed.)  we  read,  *'  /said  to  jna 
that  before  the  words  of  Christ,  that  which  is 
offered  is  called  bread.  When  the  wordi  of 
Christ  have  been  uttered,  it  is  no  longer  called 
bread,  but  ia  named  the  Body.  Wherefore  theo 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer  which  follows  after  that, 
does  he  say,  <  our  bread '  (lib.  v.  c  iv.  §  24)?" 
Leontius  of  Cyprus  relates  of  his  contemporarr, 
John  the  Almoner,  pope  of  Alexandria,who  died  is 
616,  that  during  the  celebration  he  sent  for  and 
exchanged  forgiveness  with  a  cleric,  who  wa&  not 
in  charity,  a^r  which  **with  great  jov  and 
gladness,  he  stood  at  the  holy  altar,  able  to  saj 
to  God  with  a  clear  conscience,  forgive  us,"  &c, 
(  Vita  Joan,  cl3 ;  Rosweyd,  p.  186).  iSt.  Augustine 
(as  above)  alleges  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
after  the  consecration  in  **  nearly  every  church," 
We  find  it  in  that  place  in  every  ancient  litargr. 
except  the  Clementine  (Constit,  Apost.  viii.  i:^), 
in  which  it  does  not  appear  at  all,  and  the 
Abyssinian  (Renaudot,  Liturg.  Orien.  i.  521),  in 
which  it  is  said,  as  in  the  English,  atter  the 
communion.  In  the  Kestorian  of  Malabar  it 
occurs  both  before  and  after  the  communion 
(Liturg.  Mat  Raulin,  324,  327> 

When  the  Greek  compiler  of  the  litorgy 
called  after  St.  Clement  of  Rome  omitted  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  he  was  probably  guided  by  the 
old  Greelc  liturgy  of  Rome,  which  we  may 
suppose  to  have  been  before  him.  We  knoor 
from  St.  Gregory,  writing  in  598,  that,  until  he 
inserted  it,  the  Lord's  Prayer  was,  according  to 
the  plain  meaning  of  his  words,  certainly  not 
said  between  the  consecration  and  reception, 
and  therefore  probably  not  said  at  all  in  thr 
£ucharistic  office  of  his  church.  He  had  been 
blamed  for  having  (among  other  innovations) 
'*  given  an  order  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  should  be 
said  soon  (mox)  after  the  canon"  (Epitt,  viii.  64). 
His  defence  was,  '<  We  aay  the  Lord's  Prayer 
soon  after  the  prayer  (of  consecration),  because 
the  apostles  were  wont  to  consecrate  the  host 
of  oblation  to  that  very  prayer  only  (ad  ipsam 
solummodo  orationem),  and  it  seemed  to  me  very 
unbecoming  to  say  over  the  oblation  a  prayer 
which  some  scholastic  had  put  together,  and  not 
to  say  the  prayer  (traditionem,  lege  fort,  ora- 
tionem) which  our  Redeemer  composed  over 
His  body  and  blood"  (s6td).  The  Lord's  Prayer, 
then,  had  not  been  said  over  the  elements  either 
during  or  after  the  act  of  consecration,  nor  is 
any  place  snggeatad  st  wkkk  it  waa  iaid.   Fium 
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(me  of  the  canoos  of  the  4th  Coancil  of  Toledo 
(a.d.  633)  we  should  infer  that  there  were  some 
in  Spain  who  did  not,  eren  at  that  time,  think 
it  a  necffisary  part  of  the  liturgy :  "  Some  priests 
are  found  throughout  the  Spaias,  who  do  not 
ttj  the  Lord's  Prajer  daily,  but  only  on  the 
Lard's  day .  .  .  Whoever  therefore  of  the  priests, 
or  of  the  clerks  subject  to  them,  shall  fail  to  say 
this  prayer  of  the  Lord  daily,  either  in  a  public 
or  private  office,  let  him  be  deprived  of  the 
konoor  of  his  order"  (can.  10). 

11.  The  statement  of  Gregory  that  the  apostles 
consecrated  by  saying  the  Lord's  Prayer  only  is 
probablj  a  mistake  ;  but  it  is  repeated  by  Ama- 
isrios,  A.O.  827,  and  Leo  TIL  A.D.  936.    The 
fint  says  of  the  wine  on  Good  Friday,  "The 
apostolic    method   of  consecration  is  observed. 
Thick   said   the  Lord's  Prayer  only   over  the 
Lord's  body  and  blood.     Therefore,  if  it  were 
oot  prescribed  by  the  Ordo  Romanus  that  the 
body  of  the   Lord  should  be  reserved  from  the 
Stk'day  of  the  week  to  the  6th,  its  reservation 
votild  be  unnecessary ;  because  the  Lord's  Prayer 
iloae  would  be  sufficient  for  the  consecration  of 
the  body,  as   it  is  for  the  consecration  of  the 
wiae  and  waUr"  (de  Eod.    Off.    Var.  Led. 
flittorp.  col.  1445  ;  see  also  L  15).   After  inqui- 
ries made  at  Rome   in  831,  Amalarius  omitted 
this  passage,  but  not  the  letter  of  Gregory,  who 
had  been  his  authority  (iv.   26).     Micrologus, 
irithont  citing    Gregory,   or     mentioning    the 
tpottles,  remarks  that  the  Ordo  Romanus  com- 
mmis  the  priest  to  consecrate  on  Good  Friday 
infl<   not    consecrated  before  with  the  Lord's 
prayer  and  immlssion  of  the  Lord's  body,  that 
the  people  may  be  able  to  communicate  fully" 
(dr  EccL  Obs.  19).     The  Ordo  itself  ascribes  the 
oooMcration   to  the  mixture  only  (Amal.  «.  s. 
col  1445 ;  see  Scudamore,  Notitia  Eucharistica^ 
p.707,  ed.  2).     Leo  forbad  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  a 
grace  at  meaU,  ^  because  the  holy  apostles  were 
voat  to  say  this  prayer  only  in  the  consecration 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 
{£pid.  IL  Ubbe,  iz.  697). 

IlL  In  the  ancient  liturgies  the  Lord's 
Prayer  is  introduced  by  a  preface.  In  the 
Bcmaa  and  Ambrosian  this  is  not  connected  with 
uy  preceding  form,  but  in  the  Greek,  Oriental, 
ud  Ephesine,  it  is  the  conclusion  of  a  separate 
prayer.  The  Roman  preface  is  as  follows,  *'  Ore- 
Bos.  Praeceptis  salutaribus  moniti  et  divina 
ir-titutione  format!,  audemus  dicere  "  {Sacrcun. 
Otlas.  Murat  i.  697).  The  Liturgy  of  Milan 
Qaes  the  same  form  generally,  but  on  some  feasts, 
a«  Easter  and  Christmas  (Le  Brun,  Dissert,  iii. 
2 :  PameL  Liturgkon^  i.  304),  the  following : 
'"Dirino  magisterio  edocti  et  salutaribus  monitis 
iastiUiti  audemus  dicere,"  which  is  identical  with 
A  Gothico-Gallican  form  {Liturg.  Gall.  MabilL 
^y.  The  original  Ambrosian  canon,  however, 
*as  followed  by  a  prayer  for  the  presence  of 
Christ,  ending  thus,  "  That  we  may  receive  the 
▼<rity  of  the  Lord's  body  and  blood;  through 
the  tame  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  saying,  Oiir 
Patker,"  kc  (^furat.  Liturg.  Jiom.  I  134). 
"The  Roman  and  Milanese  prefaces  have  been 
livei  above  in  Latin,  that  the  reader  may  com- 
pare them  with  the  language  of  St.  Cyprian, 
i-A.  252,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Lord's  Prayer 
(«  ml.) :  M  Erangelica  praeoepta  . . .  nihil  sunt 
alia  qoam  Magisteria  divini . , .  Inter  sua  salu- 
^j  monUa  et  praecepta  divint . . .  etlam  orandi 
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ipse  fonnam  dedit,"    Of  the  title  "  Our  Father," 
he  says,  **  Quod  nomen  nemo  nostrOm  in  oratione 
auderet  attingere,  nisi  ipse  nobis  sic  permisisset 
orare  "  (compare  St.  Jerome,  as  above).     It  is  a 
probable  inference  that   a  preface,  or  prefaces, 
resembling  those  quoted,  was   used    with    the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Latin  church  of  Africa  in 
the  3rd  century.     In  the  old  Gallicnn  missals 
there  is  a  variable  prayer,  called  Collectio  ante 
Orationem  Dominicam,   of  which  the  following 
is  a  brief  example :  **  We  beseech  Thee,   O  God 
the  Father  Almighty,  in  these  petitions  where- 
with our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  thy  Son,  hath  com- 
manded us  to  pray,  saying,   Our  Father,"  &c. 
{Mx8s.   Goth.  Lit.  Gall   190).     Some  of  these 
**  collects"  in  the  Gothico-Gallican  missals  are 
exhortations  ( 1 95,  202,  &c.).    One  (238)  is  partly 
addressed  to  God  and  partly  to  the  people.     The 
Gallicanum   Vetus  of  Mabillon  (p.  346),  and 
the  fragment  known  as   the  Reichenau  missal 
{Gallican  LiturgieSy   Keale    and  Forbes,   p.  1), 
have    each  an  example   of  exhortation.  _  This 
collect  disappears  from  the  missale  Francorum 
(Zr/t  Gall.  326)  and  the  Be8an9on  sacramentary 
found  at  Bobio  (^Mus.  Ital.  i.  281),  as  they  had 
both  adopted  the  Roman   canon.     We  do    not 
know  the  preamble  used  by  the  Franks,  as  the 
MS.  fails  near  the  end  of  the  canon.     The  Be- 
san9on  canon  is  followed  by  a  Gallican  preamble, 
'*  Divino  magisterio  edocti,  et  divina  institutione 
(formati,  Miss.  Goth,  in  Lit.  Gall.  228)  audemus 
dicere.  Pater,"  &c.     In  the  Mozarabic  missal  the 
formulary    before  the   Lord's    Prayer  (headed 
Ad   Orationem  Dominicam)  is   often   long.     In 
some  instances  (Leslie,  20,  63,  85,  &g.)  it  is  not 
verbally  connected  with  the  latter.     It  may  be 
a  prayer  to  the  Father  (16, 20, 22,  &c.)  or  to  the 
Son  (6,  12,  93,  jtc),  or  an  address  to  the  people 
(10,  26,  32,  &c.).    The  following  example  can 
hardly  be   classed   under  any  of  these  heads: 
"  That  which  is  the  way  hath  He  shewn,  that 
we  might  follow  in  it;  that  which  is  the  life 
hath  He  taught,  that  we  might  speak  of  it ; 
that  which  is  the  truth  hath  He  ordained,  that 
we  might  hold  it.    To  Thee,  Supreme  Father,     / 
let  us  from  the  earth  with  trembling  of  heart 
cry  aloud.  Our  Father,"  &c  (40). 

In  the  ancient  liturgy  of  Jerusalem,  known  as 
St.  James,  at  the  close  of  a  long  secret  prayer, 
the  priest  says  aloud,  *'  And  deign  that  we,  0 
merciful  Lord,  may  with  boldness,  uncondemned, 
with  a  pure  heart,  a  contrite  soul,  unabashed 
face,  sanctified  lips,  dare  to  call  upon  Thee,  the 
holy  God,  the  Father  in  the  heavens,  and  to  say, 
Our,"  &c.  (Trollope,  99).  This  'EK^Jc^i^inj  ap- 
pears in  abridged  forms  in  the  derived  liturgies 
of  St.  Basil  (Goar,  174),  St.  Chrysostom  (80), 
and  the  Armenian  (Neale's  IrUrod.  622).  In 
St.  Mark,  the  priest  concludes  his  secret  prayer 
thus,  "That  with  the  holy  disciples  and  apostles, 
we  may  say  unto  Thee  this  prayer.  Our,"  &c. 
(Renaud.  i.  159.)  Then  he  says  atoud  the  form 
above  given  from  St.  James^  and  the  people  say 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  In  the  Syro-Jacobite  litur- 
gies there  is  also  a  secret  prayer,  which  leads 
up  to  the  Lord's  Prayer  thus, — "That  we  may 
dare  to  invoke  Thee  .  .  .  and  pray,  and  say, 
Our,"  &c.  (Kenaud.  ii.  39,  131,  &c.).  In  the 
Egyptian  (Renaud.  i.  20,  35,  50,  75,  116)  and 
Kestorian  (ii.  595)  liturgies,  the  Lord's  Prayer 
is  introduced  in  a  similar  manner  at  the  end  of 
the  prayer  of  Fraction. 
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IV,  St.  Augustine's  exprei»ion,  •*  All  the  faith- 
ful hear  it"  (see  above),  seems  to  imply  that 
in  Africa  the  people  did  not  rep^^at  the  Lord's 
Prayer  themselves  in  his  time.  When  Gregory 
introduced  it  at  Rome,  he  did  not  assign  it  to 
the  congregation.  "Among  the  Greeks,  the 
Lord's  Prayer  Is  said  by  all  the  people,  but 
among  us  by  the  priest  alone"  (^EpiA.  u.  s.). 
Yet  elsewhere  in  the  Latin  church  they  said  it. 
That  it  was  so  in  France  in  the  6th  century 
is  clear  from  a  story  in  Gregory  of  Tours.  A 
dumb  woman  '*on  a  certain  Lord's  day  stood 
with  the  rest  of  the  people.  But  it  came  to 
pass  that,  when  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  said, 
she  also  opened  her  month  and  began  to  sing 
that  huly  prayer  with  the  rest"  (^Mirac.  S, 
Mart.  ii.  30).  In  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy  the 
people  responded  ''Amen"  at  the  end  of  the 
first  clause,  and  the  first  three  petitions :  after 
♦*  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,"  they  re- 
sponded, *'  for  Thou  art  God" :  after  the  two 
following  petitions,  "  Amen" :  and  after  *^  Lead 
us  not  into  temptation,"  they  concluded  with 
*'  But  deliver  us  from  evil  "  (Leslie,  6).  In  all  the 
Eastern  rites,  as  in  their  sources,  St.  James  and 
St.  Mark,  this  prayer  is  said  by  the  people.  In 
the  Egyptian  (Ken.  i.  76,  77)  and  Syro- Jacobite 
(ii.  40,  131)  they  begin  at  **  Hallowed  be,"  && 
In  the  Nestorian,  they  say  it  all  (Badger,  Nes- 
torianSf  ii.  237  ;  Benaud.  ii.  595). 

y.  St.  Augustine  more  than  once  alludes  to  a 
custom  of  beating  the  breast  when  the  words 
*' forg.ve  us  our  trespasses"  were  said  in  the 
liturgy :  **  If  we  are  without  sin,  and  we  beat 
our  breasts,  saying.  Forgive,  &c.,  in  this  very 
thing  at  least  we  sin,  even  gravely ;  as  no  one 
can  doubt ;  seeing  that  we  lie  while  the  very 
sacraments  are  being  celebrated"  (Serm.  351,  3, 
§  6.  Similarly,  Sei-m.  388,  §  2).  To  what  ex- 
tent this  custom  prevailed  does  not  appear. 

For  the  form  which  followed  the  Lord's  Prayer 
in  every  ancient  liturgy,  see  Ehbolismus. 

fW.  E.  S.] 

LORD'S  SUPPER  (Coena  Domini,  Coena 
Doininioa,  Auirvow  Kvpi(uc6y).  I.  The  primary 
notion  was  of  the  Last  Supper  of  our  Lord,  at 
mhich  the  euchanst  was  instituted.  That,  says 
Hippolytus,  A.D.  220,  was  the  '*  first  table  of  the 
mystical  supper  "  (in  Prov.  ix.  1,  Fragm,^.  St. 
Chry»ostom,  ▲.D.  398,  commenting  on  1  Cor.  xi. 
20,  says  that  St.  Paul,  by  using  the  words 
*'  Lord's  Supper,"  takes  his  hearers  back  to  that 
"  evening  in  which  the  Lord  delivered  the  awful 
mysteries"  {Horn,  27,  in  Ep.  1,  ad  Cor.  §  2). 
With  this  view,  he  argues,  the  apostle  called  rh 
Jkpicrrov  ^utvov,  thiit  which  in  practice  was 
taken  early  in  the  day  by  the  name  commonly 
given  to  the  meal  which  was  eaten  last  (t'>«i.). 
Somewhat  similarly  Pseudo-Dionysius  (probably 
about  520) :  "■  The  common  and  peaceable  par- 
ticipation of  one  and  the  same  bread  and  cup  .  .  . 
brings  (us)  to  a  sacred  commemoration  of  the 
most  divine  and  archetypal  {apxi<Fvii$6Kov) 
supper"  (JScc/.  Hierarch.  c  iii.  Cont.  iii.  §  I). 
Maximus,  the  commentator  on  this  book,  a.d. 
660,  here  explains  that  "  the  mystical  supper  of 
the  Lord  is  said  to  be  iLpxitrvfifioKov,  in  relation 
to  the  divine  mysteries  now  celebrated  "  {Scho^ 
Hum  in  /oc.).  The  "  Lord's  Supper "  was, 
therefore,  in  tne  conception  of  the  early  ages  of 
the  church,  in  the  first  instance  and  emphati- 
cally, that  supper  of  which  our  Lord  partook 
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Himself  with  His  disciples  the  night  before  Hk 
death,  and  of  which  the  first  reception  of  the 
holy  eucharist  was  conceived  a  part. 

II.  For  some  length  of  time  the  eucharist  wu 
celebrated  in  connexion  with  a  meal  taken  by 
the  faithful  in  common,  in  resemblance  of  the 
Last  Supper  [Aoapk].  It  is  probable  that  at 
first  the  whole  rite,  agape  and  communion,  was 
called  the  supper,  or  the  Lord's  Supper,  partly 
to  veil  the  sacrament  from  unbelievers,  and 
partly  owing  to  the  language  of  St.  Paul  in 
1  Cor.  xi.  20  being  so  understM)d.  To  illustrate 
this,  we  may  mention  that  the  word  agape 
itself  in  one  passage  appears  to  cover  both  the 
meal  and  the  sacrament.  **It  is  not  lawful 
either  to  baptize  or  to  make  an  agape  apart 
from  the  bishop."  This  is  found  in  the  epistle 
of  St.  Ignatius  to  the  church  at  Smyrna  (c  8X 
one  of  those  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  and  the 
passage  itself  is  cited  by  Antiochus  Monachus, 
A.D.  614  (^ffom.  124;  Migne,  No.  89,  col.  1822). 
Now  when  the  compiler  of  the  twelve  epistles  of 
Ignatius  came  to  this  passage,  he  expanded  the 
words  oCrt  kyivjiy  iroiuy  thus :  "  Nor  to  offer, 
or  bring  a  sacrifice,  or  celebrate  a  feast "  (Sox^i'X 
See  Cureton's  Corpus  Ignatianu/a,  109.  Ter- 
tullian  in  198  describes  the  agape  under  the 
name  of  a  supper :  **  our  Supper  shews  its 
nature  by  its  name.  It  is  called  that  which 
love  is  among  the  Greeks"  (^Apol.  39).  At  a 
later  period,  when  the  agape  waa  celebrated 
with  the  eucharist  on  one  day  of  the  year  on^y, 
viz..  Maundy  Thursday,  in  commemoration 
of  the  institution  of  the  sacrament  on  that  day, 
it  was  still  called  the  Lord's  Supper.  £.g.  the 
council  of  Carthage,  A.d.  397,  decrees  thst  the 
'*  sacraments  of  the  altar  be  celebrated  only  by 
men  fasting  excepting  on  that  one  day  in  every 
year  on  which  the  Lord's  Supper  is  celebrated 
(can.  29).  -Three  years  later  St  Augustine, 
speaking  of  the  custom  of  bathing  at  the  end  of 
Lent,  says  that  "  for  this  purpose  that  day  M'as 
rather  chosen  in  which  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
yearly  celebrated  "  (^t'piat,  54,  vii.  §  10).  Again, 
**  We  compel  no  one  to  break  their  fast  (prandere) 
before  that  Lord's  Supper,  but  neither  do  we 
dare  to  forbid  any  one  '^  (t&id.  §  9).  In  691  the 
council  of  Constantinople  (can.  i.  29)  cites  the 
canon  of  Carthage,  as  given  above,  and  abolishes 
the  permission  which  it  left. 

III.  The  eucharist  was  the  chief  part  of  tfie 
Lord's  Supper,  whether  that  name  waa  applied 
to  the  occasion  of  its  institution  or  to  the  united 
observance  of  the  first  period  after  Christ. 
Hence  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  when  the 
unessential  part  of  that  observance  was  dropped, 
the  name  should  adhere  to  the  sacrament  Some 
of  the  Fathers,  indeed,  thought,  as  we  shall  see, 
that  St.  Paul  applied  it  directly  to  the  eucharist 
in  1  Cor.  xi.  20 ;  so  that  the  designation  had  a 
double  origin.  It  is  necessary  to  bring  many 
testimonies  to  the  extent  of  this  usage,  because 
it  has  been  rashly  denied,  in  a  polemical  spirit 
(by  Maldonatus,  Suarez,  and  others),  that  the 
sacrament  was  called  the  **  Lord's  Supper,"  or  • 
**  supper,"  however  qualified,  in  the  early 
church.  Our  earliest  witness  is  TertuUian,  who 
paraphrasing  the  words  of  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor. 
z.  21,  says,  ^  We  cannot  eat  the  supper  of  God 
and  the  supper  of  devils"  (de  i:>pect  13). 
When  Hippolytus,  as  above,  calls  the  institution 
"  the  first  table  of  the  mystical  supp^,"  he 
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impricf  that  vkj  rabseqnent  cel«bntion  may  be 

M  callaL    Dioaysiiu  of  Alexandria,  A.D.  254, 

un  that  Christ  ^  gives  Himself  to  ns  in  the 

mystical  supper"  (Tract  e.  8amo§,  R.  ad  Qn.  7). 

St  Bsaii,  ^.D.  370 :  "« We  are  instructed  neither 

t»  cat  aod  drink  an  ordinarr  snpper  in  a  chnrch, 

nof  to  dislionoiir  the  Lord's  Snpper  (bj  cele» 

bntiog  it)  in  a  house  "  (Rtgukit  bmiut  tract 

310).    Sl  Angnstine,  AJ>.  396,  expressly  says 

thit  St  Pan!  **  calls  that  reception  itself  of  the 

•ichsrist  the  Lord's  Supper"  (A>.  54,  ▼.  {7). 

Agito,  ^He  gUTe  the  snpper  to  His  disciples 

cooiecrsted  by  His  own  hands ;  but  we  hare  not 

RcUaed  at  that  feast,  and  yet  we  daily  eat  the 

lUN  rapper  by  feith  "  {Strm.  112,  It.)    In  the 

Rfioos  of  the  East  most  do  not  partalce  of  the 

Lnd's  Snpper  every  day  "  (/»  S^rm.  Dom.  ii.  7, 

f  26).    Judas  **  drew  near  to  the  Lord's  Supper 

qoslly"  (with  the  other  apostles)  {Trad.  50  in 

Sl  Joan.  Et.  {  10>    *<  He  permitted  him  to 

ptrtske  of  the  holy  snpper  with  the  innocent " 

{Epid,  93,  iT.  {  15 ;    Sim.  PsoAn,  e»  Part.  iMm. 

^.  16;  «;  Litt  Fetil.  u.  23,  {  53;  106,  {  243; 

faorr.  ii.  in  Ps.  zxi.  (zxiL)  {  27).    St.  Chry- 

witfiB,  A.i>.  398,  he  sajs  again,  '^  As  oft  as  ye 

tst  it,  ye  do  shew  the  Lord's  death ;  and  thb  is 

that  supper  "  (of  which  St.  Paul  speaks)  (Bom. 

utii.  in  i^  i.  ad  Cor.  {5).    **  As  to  draw  near 

«t  nadom  is  perilous,  so  not  to  partake  of  those 

^1t  myKtieal  suppers  is  famine  and  death  " 

(A^  {  6)l    '•  Belieye  that  eren  now  this  is  that 

Mpper  at  which  He  Himself  reclined  "  (Him. 

^i  xk  St  Jfatt.  xir.  34-36).     Pelagius,  A.D. 

4<^:  **The  Lord's  Snpper  ought  to  be  common 

t«  all,  beeause  He   delivered    the   sacrament 

cqvailT  to  all  His  disciples  who  were  present " 

(GsMMt  is  Ep.  L  ad  Cor.  (xi.  20) ;  inter  0pp. 

Hicrefi.  r.  iL  997).     Cyril  of  Alexandria,  A-D. 

412:  ''Let  us  run   together  to  the  mystical 

npptf"  (Bam.  z.  torn.  t.  iL  371,  and  commonly). 

TMoret,   423:    '*He    (St    Paul)    calls    the 

Haitrr's  mystery  the  Lord's  Snpper  "  (Comment 

ia  Cp.  I  sd  Cor.  xi  20>  St  Nilns,  440  :  *' Keep 

UjkI/  tnm.  all  corruption,  and  be  every  day 

putakcr  of  the  mystiod  Supper ;  for  thus  the 

My  of  Christ  begins  to  be  ours  "  (Paraenetioa 

B.  UO).    Anastasins  Sinaita,  561 :    ^  On   the 

^**h  day  (of  Holy  Week)  He  gave  the  mystic 

<>pp«r  which  absolves  all  sin  "  (m  Biexaemeron 

U   Gregory   of   Toura,  573:    "The  day  on 

v^  the  Lord  delivered  the  mystic  Supper  to 

tee  diadples"  (de  Gior.  Mart  24).    Hesychius, 

6C>I:  **Tihc  thanksgiving,  that  is,  the  oblation 

*Uch  hol&the  chief  place  in  the  Lord's  Supper  " 

(«  Leeit  p.   146   c).    The  sacrament  hi  fre- 

qveatjj  called  by  this  author  the  mystical  or 

u«dinaa  «« Supper"  (Unci).    Since  the  time  of 

Juiaiaa  the  Second,  jld.  686  (Leo.  Allat  <h 

I'mk.  Oroee,  xxi.)^  the  choir  have  sung  on 

Itnsdy  Thnnday  in  the  LiturgT  of  St  Basil, 

''lUke  me  this  day,  0  Son  of  Gk3,  a  partaker  of 

7b  BTitie  Supper  "  (Goar,  Iktchol.  170).    The 

^nfoiag  testimonies  appear  to  give  an  ample 

**Bctioft  to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of  England, 

^  ts  the  staiemcBt  of  the  Catechism  of  Trent, 

^  'the  meet  andent  Fathers,  following  the 

tctkonty  of  the  apostle,  sometimes  called  the 

Bcrri  eueharist  alas  by  the  nsme  of  supper  " 

(P.  iL  dr  ^udL  v.> 

IV.  b  the  6th  century  we  firit  find  the  name 
'Cmu  DoniBi'  given  to  Maundy  Thursday, 
^  pMnlly  then  with  some  addition  or  expla- 
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nation.  The  earliest  example  known  to  the 
writer  occurs  in  a  document  of  the  year  510, 
** Quinta  feria,  hoc  est,  Coena  Domini "  (L'xmnpi. 
Sugg.  2at  Oermamy  inter  £pp.  Hormiadae,  Labbe, 
Cone.  iv.  1488).  Gregory  of  Tours,  a.d.  573, 
uses  the  phrase  *<Day  of  the  Lord's  Supper" 
(Bitt.  Franc  iL  21),  and  calls  its  rites  ''Domi- 
nicae  Coenae  FesU"  (Urid.  viiL  43).  The  lirst 
council  of  MAcon,  581,  "Coena  Domini  usque  ad 
primum  Pascha"  (Can.  14>  Isidore  of  Seville, 
610,  calls  it  Coena  Domini  in  the  heading  of  a 
chapter,  but  explains,  as  if  the  usage  were  not 
familiar,  "  l^ia  *  Supper  of  the  Urd '  is  the  fifth 
day  of  the  last  week  of  Lent "  (de  Eooi.  Of.  1  26). 
The  Besan^on  sacramentary,  written  later  in  the 
7th  century,  gives  an  "  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians  to  be  read  on  Coena  Domini  "  (Jft<s. 
Itai.  L  315).  The  Galilean  Lectionary  also 
gives  "Lessons  for  Coena  Domini  at  Matins" 
(Lititrg.  QaiUo,  128>  In  the  fir»t  Ordo  Ro- 
menus,  probably  about  A.D.  730,  the  day  is 
called  both  Feria  quinta  Coenae  Domini,  and 
Coena  Domini  (Mua.  Ital.  u.  19,  30^3).  A  law 
of  Carloman,  in  742,  says,  "On  Coen^  Domini 
let  him  (the  presbyter)  always  seek  fresh 
chrism  from  the  bishop  "  (c  iii.  in  Capit  Reg. 
Franc  147.  So  a  law  of  Charlemagne  in  769, 
col.  192).  In  744  a  chapter  of  Pepin  ordered 
"every  presbyter  always  on  Coena  Domini  to 
give  to  the  bishop  a  statement  of  the  method  and 
order  of  his  ministry  **  (c.  4 ;  ii.  #.  L  158).  In  the 
capitularies  of  the  French  kings  is  an  order  that 
"  the  presbyter  on  Coena  Domini  taice  with  him 
two  ampullae,  one  for  the  chrism,  another  for 
the  oil  to  anoint  catechumens  and  the  sick  ** 
(L.  L  c  156).  See  other  instances  (coll.  824, 
865,  953,  ftc).  It  is  evident  that  this  singular 
designation  of  a  day  had  quite  established  itself 
by  the  end  of  the  8th  century.    See  Maundt 

TUUBBDAT.  [W.  E.  S.] 

LOBD'8  TABLE.  L  For  more  than  thret* 
hundred  years  after  the  institution  of  the  sacra- 
ment the  altar  is  but  once  called  a  table  in  the 
genuine  remains  of  Christian  writers.  The  ex* 
ception  occurs  in  an  epistle  of  Dionysius  of  Alex- 
aiMiria  (a.d.  254)  to  Xystus  of  Rome.  He  speaks 
of  a  communicant  as  "  standing  at  the  Table " 
(Euseb.  But  Etclet.  vii.  9).  The  next  instance 
is  a  full  century  later,  vis.  in  the  commentary  of 
Hilary  the  deacon,  854:  "When  he  partakes 
of  the  table  of  devils,  he  outrages  the  Lord's 
Table,  t>.  the  altar  "  (Conun.  in  1  Cor.  x.  21). 
The  explanation  in  the  last  words  implies  that 
the  phrase  was  not  common  in  that  sense.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  a  passage  in  the  Disput. 
c.  ArianoB  ascribed  to  Athanasius,  but  certainly 
later.  The  table  in  Prov.  ix.  2  is  there  under- 
stood of  "  the  Table  "  prepared  by  Christ,  "  That 
is,  the  holv  altar"  (o.  17 ;  App.  0pp.  Athan.  iiL 
164).  The  usage  was  never  general  in  the 
West,  and  the  examples  found  in  the  Greek 
writers  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries,  con- 
sidering how  much  they  have  left,  are  not 
really  numerous.  The  following  are  from  every 
great  division  of  the  church  :---St  Basil,  a«D. 
370,  says  that  the  orthodox  in  the  district  • 
Gangra  "  overthrew  the  altars "  of  the  heretic 
Basilides  and  "  set  up  their  own  Tables  "  (EpUt 
226).  Paulinus  in  Italy,  393 :  "  There  is  every 
where  one  cup  and  one  food  of  the  Lord,  and  one 
Table  and  house  of  God"  (Poema  17>    Pru- 
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dentius  in  Spain,  a.d.  405,  **  calU  the  altar  dedi- 
cated to  Goa  **  poeticallTi  ilia  sacraraenti  dona- 
trix  Mensa  (dli;  Corcn,  Hymn.  9).  St.  Augustine 
in  Roman  Africa,  writing  probabir  in  416 : 
^  The  sacrament  is  prepared  on  the  Lord's  Table 
(in  Dominica  Mensa),  and  is  talcen  from  (de)  the 
Lord's  Table"  {Tract.  26  in  Joan.  Er.  §  15). 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  not  many  years  later  spealis 
of  the  "holy  Table"  (ad».  Nettor.  4;  vii. 
116).  Socrates,  439,  relates  of  Alexander  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria  thatT  in  the  distress  caused 
by  the  apparent  triumph  of  Arins,  he  ''entered 
the  altar-place  and  prostrated  himself  on  his  face 
oeneath  the  sacred  Table "  (/fwt.  Boot,  i.  37). 
At  a  later  period  the  name  of  Mensa  was,  in  the 
Latin  church,  generally  given  to  the  slab  alone, 
while  the  whole  structure  was  called  an  altar. 
In  the  east  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  name 
became  unfrequent;  the  phrases  "holy  Table" 
(&7»a  Tpoir«fo)  or  "  sacred  Table  "  (/epA  rp.) 
being  used  instead.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  refer 
here  to  the  rubrics  of  some  ancient  liturgies. 
That  of  St.  James  has,  "  When  the  priest  sets 
the  cup  on  the  holy  Table"  (Trollope,  111). 
St.  Basil,  "The  holy  mysteries  being  removed 
from  the  sacred  Table ^'  (Goar,  175);  "the 
setting  down  of  the  divine  gifts  upon  the 
holy  Table"  (164).  St.  Chrysostom  similarly 
has  both  "sacred"  (82)  and  •♦holy  (72,  73,  74, 
&c.)  Table."  The  Armenian;  "  holy  toble  "  only 
(Neale's  InlrtjdL  562,  594,  &c).  The  rubrics 
of  SS.  Basil  and  Chryso«tom  do  not  employ  the 
word  "  altar " ;  but  it  occurs  in  those  of  the 
earlier  St.  James  (p.  86),  St.  Mark  (Renaud. 
Litwrg.  Orient,  i.  141)  and  St.  Clement  {Contiit. 
Apost.  riii.  12),  the  two  latter  using  no  other. 
We  find  it  also  in  the  Armenian  rubrics  (394, 
432),  in  those  of  the  Coptic  St.  Basil  (Renaud. 
i.  4,  5,  &c.);  the  Greek  Alexandrian  of  St. 
Gregory  (ilnd.  91),  the  Ethiopian  (500X  the 
Syrian  Ordo  Communis  (with  "  Uble  of  life ") 
{ibid.  ii.  42),  and  the  Nestorian  (i/tid,  566,  &c.). 
"  Table  "  does  not  occur  in  the  Nestorian  rubrics. 
We  cannot  ascribe  them  to  the  age  of  Nestorius, 
but  the  fact  witnesses  to  the  early  usage  of  the 
churches  which  became  infested  with  his  heresy. 
They  adhered  to  the  tradition  of  Ignatius  and 
the  sub-apostolic  period,  while  the  Syro-Jacobites, 
who  separated  from  the  church  later,  reflect  the 
language  of  a  later  age. 

II.  We  have  cited  a  poem  of  Paulinus,  in  which 
he  calls  the  altar  "the  table  of  God."  That 
such  language  was  not  usual  in  Italy  in  his  time 
appears  certain  from  the  fact  that  the  same  author 
in  a  prose  composition  gives  the  name  of  the 
"  Lord's  Table  "  to  a  table,  as  it  is  thought,  in 
the  Gazophyladum  on  which  were  set  the  gifts 
brought  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  "  Let  us  not 
suffer  the  Lord's  Table  to  be  left  void  for  ourselves 
and  empty  for  the  poor"  (Serm.  34,  §  1);  "Thou 
wilt  know  how  much  more  profitable  it  is  to  put 
money  out  to  increase  on  the  Lord's  Table  "  (§  2). 
Our  inference  will  hold,  if  Paulinus  by  the  "  Loi-d's 
Table  "  means  a  chest  in  the  treasury,  or  even  if 
it  be  a  figure  for  the  alms  themselves. 

III.  The  phrase  "Lord's  Table,"  "mystical 
Table,"  &c.,  are  frequently  used  by  ancient 
writers  to  denote  not  the  structure  (the  use  of 

•which  is,  however,  implied  in  them),  but  the  Holy 

•Communion  itself.    This  usage  may  have  arisen 

:from  the  language  of  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  x.  21) ;  it 

would  certainly  be  fostered  by  it.     For  while 
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some,  as  Hilary  the  deacon  {Comm,  m  loco,  "  Men- 
sae  Domini,  Ce.  altari "),  understood  "  the  Lord's 
Table  "  of  the  alUr,  others,  as  Theodoret  {in  ioc), 
supposed  the  sacramental  feast  to  be  intended. 
Thus  the  latter  paraphrases,  "  How  is  it  possible 
for  us  to  have  communion  with  the  Lord  through 
His  precious  body  and  blood,  and  with  the  devils 
too,  through  the  food  that  has  been  offered  to 
idols?"  This  use  of  those  terms  is,  howerer, 
common  without  any  reference  to  1  Cor.  x.  21. 
Thus  Gregory  Nazianzen,  a.d.  374:  "Rerer- 
ence  the  mystic  table  to  which  thou  hast  come : 
the  bread  thou  hast  received,  the  cup  of  which 
thou  hast  partaken"  (Orat,  40,  de  Baptitmfl, 
i.  660).  St.  Ambrose,  374:  "The  mystical 
table  is  prepared  for  by  fasting  .  . .  That  Uble  is 
attained  at  the  cost  of  hunger,  and  that  cup . . . 
is  sought  by  a  thirst  for  the  heavenly  sacra- 
ments^' {de  Elia,  x.  §  33).  St.  Augustine,  396: 
"Thou  hast  sat  down  at  a  great  table  (/'roe. 
xxiiL  1) . .  .  What  is  that  great  Uble,  but  that 
from  which  we  receive  the  body  and  blood  cf 
Christ?"  (&rm. 31,§2;  Sim.  A3a4,§l;  329, 
{  1 ;  832,  {  2 ;  Tract.  47,  in  St.  Joan.  Ev.  §  3.) 
On  the  words  "  the  poor  shall  eat  and  be  satis- 
fied "  (P«.  xxii.  30),  "  for  they  have  been  brought 
to  the  table  of  Christ,  and  received  of  His  body 
and  blood  "  (de  Oratia,  N.  T.  27,  §  66).  Again, 
after  speaking  of  a  "  life-gii-ing  feast  **  which 
Christ  gave  to  His  church,  "satiating  us  with 
His  body,  inebriating  us  with  His  blood,"  he 
says,  "  the  church  exults,  fed  and  quickened  by 
this  table,  against  them  that  trouble  her  "  (Serm. 
367,  §  6).  St.  Chrysostom,  398 :  « With  s 
pure  conscience  touch  the  sacred  table,  and  par- 
take of  the  holy  sacrifice  "  {Horn.  vi.  m  Pomt 
ii.  826).  "On  the  festivals  they  come  anyhow 
to  this  Uble  "  {ffom.  vi.  de  FhUog.  L  499).'  St. 
Hilary,  430:  "There  is  a  Uble  of  the  Lord 
from  which  (ex  qua)  we  Uke  food,  to  ^it,  of  the 
Living  Bread  .  .  .  There  is  also  the  Uble  of  the 
Lord's  lessons,  at  which  we  are  fed  with  the 
meat  of  spiritual  teaching  "( TWicf.  in  Ps.  127, 
§  10).  Anastasius  Sinaita,  561 :  "  Many  never 
trouble  themselves  about  the  self-cleansing 
and  repentance  with  which  they  come  to  the 
sacred  Uble ;  but  with  what  garments  they  are 
adorned"  {de  Sacra  Synaxi;  Migne,  120.89,  col. 
830).  As  the  lay  communicanU  did  not  "sit 
at,"  "  touch,"  or  even  "  come  to  "  the  material 
Uble  or  altar  (see  Scudamore,  Notitia  Eucha- 
ristica,  361,  702,  ed.  2),  the  foregoing  passages 
cannot  be  understood  of  that.  There  are  mnny, 
however,  which  must  be  understood  of  it,  though 
from  the  inappropriate  epithets  employed,  they 
appear  at  first  sight  to  speak  of  the  sacrameDt, 
e.g.f  "  I  am  not  worthy  to  look  towards  this  thy 
sacred  and  spirittuxl  Table."  This  occurs  in  a 
prayer  or  preparation  said  before  the  priest 
places  himself  at  the  altar  in  the  liturgy  of  St. 
James  (Trollope,  p.  27).  [W.  E.  S.] 

LOT.     [SORTILBOB.] 

LOUTIERN  is  invoked  in  the  Breton  liturgy 
given  by  Haddan  and  Stubbs  (ii.  82>      [C  H.] 

LOVE-FEAST.    [Agapas,] 

LXJBENTIU8,  presbyUr  and  confessor  of 
Treves,  commemorated  Oct.  13  (Usuard.  A»ct. 
Boll.  Acta  SS.  Oct.  vi.  202).  [C.  H.J 


LUBEBCUS 

LtrBERCUB,  muTtjT  of  Caesarea  in  Spain, 
commemorated  Aprii  15  {ffteron.  Mart.),  La- 
hutXMs  occars  for  this  day  in  the  Auctaria  of 
Bede.  [C.  H.] 

LUCANTA,  martjT  in  Africa,  commemorated 
Dec  18  {Hieron,  Mart),  [C.  H.] 

LUCANUS  (1),  African  martjr,  commemo- 
nted  April  28  (Bede,  Mart.  Auct.}. 

(8)  Bishop  of  Sabiona,  commemorated  at  Be- 
iDoom  July  20  {Acta  S8.  Jul.  t.  70).     [C.  H.] 

LUCAS  (1)  (St.  Luke),  evangel  ist,  com- 
nemorated  generally  on  Oct.  18.  At  Jerusalem, 
MsFch  15  was  set  apart  to  him  and  to  St.  James 
the  Apostle ;  at  Aqnileia,  Sept.  3  was  observed 
far  the  "  ingressio  reliqoiaram  "  of  St.  Andrew, 
St  Uke,  and  St.  John ;  in  the  city  ^  Piralice," 
St  Lake's  natalis  was  kept  on  Sept.  21  {Hieron, 
Mart.),  In  the  Auctaria  of  Rede,  and  in  the 
fithiopic  Calendar,  October  19  is  assigned  to 
St  Lake.  The  relics  of  St.  Luke,  with  those 
f>f  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Timothy,  are  said  to  have 
been  traosfi-rred  by  order  of  the  emperor  Con- 
itsDtios  to  Constantinople,  and  there  deposited 
in  the  church  of  the  Apostles  [Ahdbew,  p.  82]. 
(Bicroo.  otmi.  Vtgilantiwn :  Patrol.  Lot.  xziii.  345 ; 
Basil  Menol.  Oct.  18).  St.  Luke's  translation 
»w  ofeerred  "in  Oriente"  on  Oct.  18  (Hieron. 
M'XrL\  and  his  natale  on  the  same  day  (Usuard, 
M'lrt. ;  Bed.  Mart.).  His  commemoration  gene- 
nllf  is  given  under  Oct.  18  in  Basil,  Menol.  and 
CaL  B^xant.  See  aUo  Boll.  Acta  8S.  Oct.  viU. 
310. 

The  ncramentary  of  Gregory  (p.  186)  has  a 
coU«et  for  St.  Luke's  nataiiSy  which  is  assigned 
t<>  Oct  18 ;  it  prays  the  Lord  for  St.  Luke's 
iatertession ;  but  the  festival  is  omitted  in  some 
)ISa.  Krazer  {de  Liturgiis,  497)  states  the 
|«i€nl  belief  that  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  are 
&ot  meationed  in  the  Roman  canon  in  the  prayer 
(^'^m^mieeuUes  because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to 
th«  fact  of  their  martyrdom.  Ciampini  (de 
Si-y.  Aedif.)  does  not  mention  any  churches 
deiicaied  to  St.  Luke,  but  he  cites  various 
aathon  explaining  why  the  vitulus  of  the  Apo- 
ci|jp9«  was  assigned  as  the  symbol  of  this  evan- 
le'itst  ( Vet.  Mon.  L  192).  [EyAiiaKLiSTB  IN 
An,  L  633.]  [C.  H.] 

CS)  Deacon  at  Emesa,  martyr  with  bishop  Sil- 
Tiaoa  sad  the  reader  Mocius:  commemorated 
F«h.  6  (Basil,  Menohg.) ;  Jan.  29  {Byxant). 

(8)  Called  *<oiit  fiither  Lucas,"  of  Sterion  in 
Greece,  eommemorated  with  **our  finther  Par- 
t:>«eiai,''  bishop  of  Lampsacus,  on  Feb.  7  (jCal. 
Byjat.}. 

(i)  Bishop,  martyr  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia, 
(«maiemorated  March  2  (Bede,  Mart.  Auct). 

(i)  Bishop  and  martyr  at  Nioomedia,  comme- 
Bonted  March  15  (Bede,  Mart.  Auct.). 

(6)  Martyr  in  Africa,  commemorated  March 
20  (Hieron.  Mart.). 

(7)  Deacon  and  martjrr  at  Cordula.  commemo- 
nt*i  April  22  (CJsuard. 'ifore. ;  Vet  Bom.  Mart.  ; 
Bede,  Mart.).    The  name  in  Bede  is  Lucus. 

{%)  Martyr  at  Milan^  commemorated  Nor.  27 
{Biertm.  Mart.). 

(9)  8tylite,  cotDmemoratad  Dec  11  (Taksas, 
15)»  (CU.  AMop.).  [C.  H.] 
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LUCEIA.    [Lucia.] 

LUCELLA  (1)  Martyr  at  Nicomedia,  com- 
memorated Feb.  16,  Mar.  25  {Hieron.  Mart). 

(8)  Martyr  in  Africa,  commemorated  May  7 
(JSitron.  Mart.). 

(8)  Martyr  at  Rome,  commemorated  May  10 
{Hieron.  Mart.), 

(4)  Martyr,  commemorated  Aug.  10  {Hieron. 
Mart.)  [C.  H.] 

LUCELLUS,  martyr  in  Africa,  commemo- 
rated March  19  {Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

LUOERNAE.    [Lights.] 

LUCEBNARIA,  virgin,  commemorated  July 
80  (  Vet.  Bom.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

LU0ERU8,  martyr,  Jan.  18  (Aengus),  ap- 
pears as,  Luricus  in  the  ifart^.  iTi^ronn.  Perhaps 
the  name  should  be  Glycerus.  [£.  B.  B.] 

LUCETELLA,  martyr,  commemorated  Mar. 
13  {Hieron.  MxH.).  [C.  H.] 

LUCIA  (1)  Virgin,  commemorated  Feb.  19 
{Cal.  Aethiop.). 

(5)  Virgin,  martyr  at  Thessalonica,  com- 
memorated June  1  {Hieron.  Mart\  Boll. 
Acta  88.  June,  i.  48> 

(8)  Virgin,  martyr  at  Rome,  commemorated 
June  24  {Hieron.  Mart.),  and  on  June  25  {Vet. 
Mart  Bom.). 

(4)  Virgin,  martyr  in  Campania,  commemo- 
rated July  6  (Basil,  Mend.). 

(5)  Noble  matron  at  Rome,  martyr,  eom- 
memorated with  SS.  Geminianus  and  Euphemia 
on  Sept.  16  (Usnard.  Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart. ;  Vet. 
Bom.  Mart. ;  Boll.  Acta  SS.  Sept.  vi.  286).  In 
Gregory's  Sacramentary  Sept.  16  is  assigned  as 
a  festival  to  Lucia  and  Geminianus,  neither  of 
whom  are  named  in  the  collect,  though  Euphemia, 
who  is  also  separately  commemorated  on  that 
day,  is  (Greg.  Mag.  Lib.  Sac.  130).  The 
**  natalis  "  (no  day  being  named)  of  Euphemia, 
Lucia,  and  Geminianus,  occurs  in  the  Antipho- 
narium,  but  their  names  are  not  in  the  collect 
(Greg.  Mag.  Lib.  Ant^h.  710).  Basil's  Meno- 
logy  assigns  Sept.  17  to  Lucia,  widow,  and 
Geminianus  jointly. 

(6)  [St.  Luct  of  Anglican  Calendar]  Virgin, 
martyr  at  Syracuse  under  Diocletian,  comme- 
morated on  Dec.  13  {Hieron.  Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart. ; 
Usuard.  Mart. ;  Vet.  Bom.  Mart. ;  Cal.  Byzant.). 
She  is  one  of  those  mentioned  in  the  canon 
(Greg.  Mag.  Lib.  Sac.  4,  290  n.)  occurring  in 
connexion  with  Agatha  and  Agnes.  There  is 
a  special  service  for  her  day  and  vigil  (day  of 
the  month  not  mentioned)  in  the  L^er  Bespon^ 
talis  (842).  In  the  Liber  Antiphonarius  (654) 
the  festival  of  "  St.  Lucia,  virgin,"  occurs  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  Sundays  in  Advent, 
but  the  collect  does  not  contain  her  name. 

(7)  Virgin,  martyr,  commemorated  at  Antioch 
Doc  14  {Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

LUGIANA  (1)  Martyr  in  Africa,  commemo- 
rated Feb.  23  {Hieron.  Mart.). 

(8)  Martyr  at  Constantinople,  commemorated 
May  18  {Hieron.  Mart.). 

(8)  Martyr  in  Lucania,  commemorated  Oct. 
29  {Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

LUCIANX7S  (1)   Bishop  and    eonfewor  at 

8  Z  2 
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Leontium  in  Sidlj,  commemorated  Jan.  3  (Ada 
SS.  Jan.  L  136> 

LUCIANUS  (2)  Martyr  in  Africa,  commemo- 
rated Jan.  b  (fiimvm.  Mart.;  Florae  ap.  Bed. 
Mart). 

(5)  Preabjter  of  the  chnrch  of  Antioeh, 
martjr  at  Nioomedia,  commemorated  Jan.  7 
(Bitrvn,  Mart. ;  Floras  ap.  Bed.  MarL ;  CJenard, 
Mart. ;  VwL  Bom.  Mart. ;  Acta  SS.  Jan.  L  357). 
The  Menology  of  Baul  and  Daniel  (Cod.  LU.  ij. 
271)  place  him  under  Oct.  15. 

(4)  Martyr  at  Beanraia^  called  both  presbyter 
and  bishop  (Hieron,  Mart.;  Dsaard.  Mart.; 
Floras  ap.  Bed.  Mart. ;  Acta  SS.  Jan  i.  459). 

(§)  Martyr  with  Paula  and  othen;  ooa- 
memorated  Jan.  19  (Acta  SS.  Jan.  iL  220> 

(6)  Martyr  at  Rarennay  commemorated  Feb. 
1  (Hieron,  Mart)> 

(7)  Martyr  at  Kioomedia,  conmemorated 
Feb.  22,  and  another  at  the  same  place,  Feb.  24 
(Bieron.  Mart.).  Feb.  24  (Floras  ap.  Bed.  Mart. ; 
Acta  S3.  Feb.  iii.  460). 

(8)  Martyr  in  Campania,  commemorated  Mar. 

18  (Hieron.  Mart. ;  Bed.  MaH.  Awtt.). 

(9)  Martyr  at  Gaesarea  in  Spain  ;  commemo- 
rated April  15 ;  also  a  bbhop  and  con^nsor  of 
the  same  place,  on  the  same  day  (Hieron.  Murt.). 

(10)  Martyr  in  I^mtus,  commemorated  April 
16  (Hieron.  Mart).  Bede's  Auotaria  mentions 
him  on  the  same  day,  at  a  place  unknown. 

(11)  Martyr  in  Africa,  commemorated  April 
28  (Hieron.  Mart). 

(18)  Martyr  at  Tomi,  commemorated  May  27. 
(Hieron.  Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart.  Avct.) 

(18)  Martyr  in  Sardinia,  commemorated  May 
28  (Hieron.  Mart.;  Usuard.  Mart;  Bed. 
Mart.  Anct.), 

(14)  Martyr  at  Rome,  commemorated  Jane  3 
(Hieron.  Mart.). 

(16)  Martyr  at  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  com- 
memorated June  7  (Hieron,  Mart.;  Vet. Mom. 
Mart. ;  Acta  SS.  June,  11.  8). 

(16)  Martyr  in  Africa,  commemorated  June 
IS  (Hieron.  Mart.;  Bed,  Mart;  Acta  88.  June 
ii.  678). 

(17)  Martyr  with  Peregrinus  at  Dymchinm  ; 
commemorated  July  7  (Basil,  Mend.). 

(18)  Martyr  at  Antioeh,  commemorated  July 

19  (Hieron.  Mart.). 

(19)  Martyr   in  Africa,  commemorated  July 

20  (Hieron.  Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart.  Avct.). 

(90)  Martyr  at  Ancyra  in  Galatia,  commemo- 
rated Aug.  31  (Hteron.  Mart.). 

(81)  Martyr  in  Cappadocia,  commemorated 
Oct.  14  (Hieron.  Mart), 

(22)  Mai-tyr  at  Florence,  commemorated  Oct. 
25  (Bede,  Mart  Awst.). 

(98)  Martyr  at  Nioomedia,  commemorated 
Oct.  26  (Hieron.  Mart). 

(94)  Martyr  in  Africa,  commemorated  Oct. 
80  (Hieron.  Mart.). 

(26)  Martyr  at  Caesarea,  commemorated  Nov. 
18  {Hieron.  Mart  ;  Floras  ap.  Bed.  Mart.). 

(96)  Martyr,  commemorated  Nor.  25,  but  no 
place  mentioned  [^Hieron,  Mart,). 

(97)  Martyr  in  Africa,  commemorated  Dec.  1 
(Hieron.  Mart.). 


LUCIUS 

LUCIANUS  (98)  Martyr  at  Tripoli,  com- 
memorated Dec.  24  (Usuard.  Mart.).      [C.  H.] 

LUCIDEUS,  Martyr  in  Africa,  commemo- 
rated Jan.  3  (Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  E] 

LUCIFERUS,  bishop  in  Sardinia,  commemo- 
rated May  20  (Acta  S8.  May,  t.  191*  rii. 
819).  [a  H.] 

LUCaILLA  (1)  Martyr  in  Africa,  commemo- 
rated Mar.  19  (Bed.  Mart.  Aitet.). 

(9)  Martyr  at  Nicaea,  with  400  others,  com- 
memorated Mar.  25  (Bed.  Mart,  Auet.). 

(8)  Daughter  o£  deacon  Nemesins,  martyr  at 
Rome,  commemorated  Aug.  27  (Floras  &p. 
Bed.  Mart)^  but  Oct.  31  according  to  Usuard. 

[C.  H.] 

LUGILLIANUS,  aged  martyr  at  Byzanticm, 
commemorated  June  3  (Cat  ByzatU. ;  Basil, 
Jfeno/.;  Daniel,  Cod.  Liturg.  it.  260;  ActaSS, 
June,  i.  274).  [C.  H.] 

LUCINA,  Roman  matron,  ^'disdpula  apo- 
jtolorum/'  martyr  at  Rome;  commemonted 
June  30  (CJsuard.  Mart.;  Vet.  Bom.  Mart; 
Acta  SS.  June,  r.  533).  [C.  H.] 

LUCINA.  In  the  Diumum  Bomanwn,  i.  7, 
c  17,  we  find :  '*  Sed  dispensator  qui  pro  tempore 
fuerit  in  eadem  yenenbili  diaoonia  (Le.  quaado 
lucina  perficitur  in  eadem  Diaoonia  pro  remis- 
sione  peccatoram  nostrorum),  omnes  diaconites 
et  pauperes  Christi,  qui  ibidem  oonTeDiunl 
Kyrie  eleison  ezclamare  studeant."  Ducange  sup- 
poses Ittdna  here  either  to  be  synonymous  with 
LucERNA,  the  lamplighting,  or  to  be  a  mistake 
for  Litania.  But  in  another  instance  that  he 
quotes,  **  quantum  viz  in  undecim  lucinis  laborare 
poterant,"  where  he  supposes  it  to  mean  simplr 
*  days,'  it  would  be  more  natural  to  take  it  for 
some  special  occasion  of  busy  labour.  Whether 
a. great  baptism  day,  or  a  great  almsgiTing  day, 
or  what  else  might  be  meant  by  it,  anid  whether 
the  name  be  taken  from  the  chiirch  of  San 
Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  or  the  church  named  from 
the  office,  must  be  matters  of  pura  conjecture. 

[fc  R  B.] 

LUOmUS  (1)  Martyr  « in  Aftpodiris,"  com- 
memorated April  30  (Hieron.  Mart.). 

(9)  Two  martyn  of  this  name  at  Rome 
were  commemorated  on  May  10  (Hieron.  Mart). 

(8)  Martyr  at  Rome,  commemorated  July  10 
(Hieron.  Mart).  [C.  H.] 

LUCIOLA,  two  martyrs  of  this  name,  one 
in  Africa,  the  other  it  is  not  said  where,  were 
commemorated  March  3  (Hieron.  Mart). 

[an.] 

LUCIOSA  (1)  Martyr,  it  is  not  said  where, 
commemorated  Feb.  25  (Hieron.  Mart). 

(9)  Martyr  at  Thessalonica,  commemonted 
Feb.  27  (Hieron.  Mart.). 

(8)  Martyr,  it  is  not  said  w^ere,  commemo- 
rated  Mar.  2  (Hieron.  Mart.}. 

(4)  Martyr  at  Rome,  commemorated  June  2 
(Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

LUOIOSUS,  martyr  at  Constantinople,  com- 
memorated May  18  (Hieron.  Mart.;  Bede, 
Mart.  Auct.).  [C.  H.] 

LUCIUS  (1)  Confessor  at  Alezandria,  com- 
memorated Jan.  11  (Hieron.  Mart.'). 


LUCIUS 
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LTJCnrS  (8)  Two  martjTs  of  this  name  were 
commemorated  Jan.  19  {Hieron.  Mart.}. 

(8)  Uartyr  at  Tarragona,  commemorated 
Jul  21  {Hienm,  MaH,y 

(4)  Martjr  at  ApoUonia,  commemorated  Jan. 
27  {Hienm.  Mart.\  An  AfVican  martyr  of 
tbis  name  was  commemorated  the  same  da^ 
{Ada  88,  Jan.  u.  769> 

(9)  Martyr  in  the  city  of  Augosta  (London) 
in  Britaini  o(»iimemorated  Feb.  7  {Hieron, 
Mart,). 

(6)  Uartyr,  commemorated  Feb.  8,  but  it  b 
not  said  where  {ffitron.  Mart,}. 

(7)  Bisho|i,  martyr  at  Hadrianople,  commemo- 
nui  Feb.  11  (Acta  88,  Feb.  ii.  519> 

(B)  Martyr  at  Interamna,  commemorated  Feb. 
\b{menm,Mart.). 

(9)  Martyr,  commemorated  March  2,  but  it 
is  not  said  where  {Hteron.  Mart.).  A  bishop 
tad  martyr  of  this  name  at  Caesarea  in  Cappa- 
ioda  vas  commemorated  on  the  same  day  (Acta 
S8.  Mar.  i.  130> 

(10)  Pope  and  martyr,  commemorated  on 
Mar.  A  (Vet.  Rom,  Mart, ;  Bede,  Mart.  Auct, ;  Acta 
SS.  Mar.  L  301).  Two  martyrs  of  this  name  at 
Bnme,  bat  without  anr  designations,  are  men- 
tiuned  in  the  Mart,  of  Jerome  under  this  day. 
Floras  (ap.  fiede  Mart.)  gives  the  bishop  and 
Bartrr  of  Rome  under  Aug.  25. 

(11)  Martyr  in  Nicomedia,  commemorated 
March  13  (Hieron.  MarL), 

(13)  Bishop  and  martyr  in  Oappadocia,  com- 
owmorated  March  15  (fficron.  Mart.),  The 
Ada  S8,  (Mar.  ii.  391)  say  that  Cappadocia 
&bovIi  be  Nicomedia. 

(18)  Martyr  at  Alexandria,  commemorated 
March  21  (ERerxm.  Mart.}. 

(14)  Of  Gyrene,  commemorated  Kay  6  (Acta 
SS.  May,  IL  99) ;  the  Menology  of  Basil  makes 
Mm  martyred  at  Cyprus,  Aug.  21. 

(18)  Martyr  of  Alexandria,  commemorated 
k4T  13  (Hieron,  Mart), 

(16)  Martyr  in  Africa,  commemorated  May 
•  )  (Bed.  Mart.  Auct.).    Ukron.  Mart,  names 

ium  Locus. 

(17)  Martyr  in  Sardinia,  commemorated  May 
2S(iAToii.irar«.> 

(18)  Martyr  at  NeTednnum  (NyonX  co™* 
BMmonlcd  June  6  (^Hienn,  Mart).  The  Acta 
'^•i  (Jaae,iL  632)  mention  Lucius  and  Amantius, 
martm  of  Parma,  under  this  day,  but  leare  the 
IijvjA  oQcertain. 

(18)  Martyr  in  the  city  of  Dorosterum,  oom- 
Bteflwrated  June  8  (SSeron.  Mart.). 

(80)  Senator,  martjrr  in  Cyprus,  oommemo- 
ritcd  Aug.  20  (Acta  S3,  Aug.  iv.  28). 

(81)  Bishop  and  martyr  in  Africa,  oommemo- 
nt«>i  Sept.  10  (Usuard.  MaH.). 

(88)  Martyr  with  Chaereroon  and  others  at 
Al«xaa4ria,  or  perhaps  elsewhere  in  Egypt,  com- 
aMBorated  Oct  4  (Acta  88.  Oct.  iy.  329). 

(88)  Martyr  in  Africa,  commemorated  Oct. 
1»  iffieron.  Mart. ;  Acta  38,  Oct.  riiL  344). 

(84)  Martyr  with  Tertius  at  Antioch,  buried 
It  Aleiaodria,  commemorated  Oct.  19  (Vet. 
^m.Mart.). 

(88)  Martyr  at  Nicomedia,  commemorated 
Oit.  -ift  (Hkf^m.  Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart  Avct.). 


LUCIUS  (26)  One  of  four  "soldiers  of 
Christ,"  martyred  at  Rome  under  Claudius,  com- 
memorated Oct.  25  (Bed.  Mart.). 

(27)  Martyr  at  Rome,  conomemorated  Oct.  27 
(Hieron.  Mart,),  , 

(88)  Martyr,  but  it  is  not  said  where,  com- 
memorated Oct.  28  (Hienm.  Mart,'), 

(M)  Martyr  in  Lncania,  commemorated  Oct. 
29  (MieroH.  Mart.). 

(80)  Martyr  at  Rome,  commemorated  Dec  1 
(Mteron,  Mcurt,), 

(81)  Martyr,  commemorated  Dec.  14  (Daniel, 
CW.  liturg.  iy.  277> 

(88)  Martvr  in  Africa,  commemorated  Dec. 
15  (Hieron,  karf,  Bed.  Mart.  Auct.). 

[C.  H.] 

LUC08A,  martyr  at  Antloch,  commemorated 
on  Mar.  5  (Mfron,  Mart).  [C.  H.] 

LUCRATIVE  TAX  (Dvscr^Uo  Lucratwo- 
mm,  and  also  unciae  and  denarismus).  A  pay- 
ment made  to  the  Ourialea  of  a  city  by  the 
inheritors  of  an  estate  bequeathed  to  any  one 
not  a  member  of  the  (hiria.  Property  left  to 
the  church  was  exempted  fh>m  this  payment  by 
a  law  of  Justinian.  [Immunttieb  and  Privi- 
LB0E8  OF  THE  Clebot,  sect.  ii.  §  8;  I.  828.1 

[8.  J.  K.] 

LUCRB.    rCOVETOOHOTBW.] 

LUCBETIA,  yirgin  and  martyr  at  EmeriU 
(Merida),  commemorated  Noy.  23  (Usuard. 
Mart).  [C.  H.] 

LUCBITUS,  martyr  in  Africa,  commemo- 
rated on  Jan.  14  (Hieron,  Mart,).  [0.  H.] 

LUCBORA,  martyr  at  Augustodunum 
(Autnn),  commemorated  on  Sept.  24  (Hieron, 
MaH,).  [C.  H.] 

LUCUS  (1)  Martyr  in  Greece,  commemo- 
rated Jan.  8  (Hieron.  Mart,), 

(8)  Martyr  in  Africa,  commemorated  Jan.  18 
(Hieron,  Mart.). 

(8)  Martyr  with  Musas,  both  deacons  at 
Cordula,  commemorated  April  22  (Bed.  Mart.). 

(4)  Martyr  in  Africa,  commemorated  April  24 
(Hieron.  Mart.). 

(6)  Martyr  at  Constantinople,  commemorated 
May  8  (Hieron,  Mori,). 

(6)  Martyr  at  Alexandria,  commemorated 
May  18  (Hieron,  Mart.), 

(7)  Martyr  in  Africa,  commemorated  May 
28  (Hieron.  MaH.). 

(8)  Martyr  at  Rome,  commemorated  June  2 
(Hieron.  Mart). 

(9)  Martyr  at  Rome,  commemorated  June  12 
(Hieron.  Mart). 

(19)  Martyr  at  Alexandria,  commemorated 
Aug.  9  (Hieron.  MaH.)* 

(11)  Martyr  at  Alexandria,  commemorated 
Aug.  16  (Hieron,  MaH.). 

(18)  Martyr  in  Mauritania,  commemorated 
Oct.  17  (Hieron.  MaH.).  [C.  H.] 

LUCUSA,  martyr  at  Rome,  commemorated 
May  10  (Hunvn.  Mart).  [C.  H.] 

LUDDULUS,  martyr,  it  is  not  said  where, 
commemorated  Oct,  9  (Hieron,  Mart),  [C,  H.] 

LUDI  SACBRD0TALE8.  A  law  of  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  the  younger  (CbdL   T^eod. 
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lib.     ni.    tit.     13;    de    Tirontbus    Leg,    22) 
releases    certain    persons    in    the    proconsular 
prorince  of  Africa  from   payment  of  the  tax 
known  as  owrum  tironicttm^  a  sara   of  money 
levied  in  lien  of  the  contingent  of  recruits  to 
the  legions  which  every  province  was  liable  to 
render.      And   these  persons  are  denominated 
9aoerdotale$.    The  question  arises,  what  class  of 
persons  are  denoted  by  this  t«rm  ?    There  are  | 
two  theories ;  the  one  that  the  persons  intended 
were  heathen  priests,  who  were  obliged  by  their 
office  to  exhibit  ludoa  to  the  people  at  great 
expense;    whence  the  reason  for  their  exemp- 
tion (Gothofred,  Comment,  w  Cod.  Theod.  in  loo,) 
The  exhibition  of  huU  was  no  doubt  a   very 
«xpensiYe  charge.     But  ther»  appears  to  have 
been  no  kind  of  these  games  which  the  priests 
were  bound  to  exhibit  at  their    own  expense 
(see  DiOT.  OF  Ob.  and  Rom.  Ahtiq.  «.  v,  Ludi), 
whilst  those  few  in  which  they  and  not  the 
aediles  took  the  chief  place,  for  the  most  part 
belong,  as  tf.j.  the  Liberalia,  to  the  class  of  feriae 
atativaej  and  entailed  little  tronbie  or  expense 
in  their  celebration.     Apart  therefore  from  the 
difficulty  of  supposing  a  Christian  emperor  to  be 
founding  a  special  exemption  for  the  benefit  of 
the   heathen   priesthood,   which   the   Christian 
clergy  wer«  not  to  share,  the  reasons  adduced 
appear  not  to  be  conclusive.    Tertullian  (^Apol. 
c.  ix.)  mentions  incidentally  the  absolute  prohi- 
bition by  law  of  the  sacrifices  to  Saturn  through- 
out this  very  province  of  Africa,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius. 

The  other  theory,  maintained  by  Petit  (Variar. 
Lect.)f  regards  the  Christian  bishops  as  being  the 
persons  thus  exempted.  It  is  hardly  probable 
that  bishops  should  be  classed  with  the  heathen 
priests  under  the  common  title  saoerdotales,  a 
course  which  both  parties  would  have  resented 
as  an  insult.  And  it  is  not  clear  what  in  the 
case  of  bishops  conld  have  been  the  '*  majoribus 
expensis,"  which  are  alleged  as  the  reason  for 
this  exemption.  Yet  thb  is  perhaps  to  be  pre- 
ferred as  the  solution  of  an  obscure  question. 

[8.  J.  E.] 

LUGIDUS  (LuANire),  abbat  of  Cluainfert 
in  Ireland,  commemorated  Aug.  4  {Acta  83. 
Aug.  i.  339). 

LUGLIUS  and  LUGLIANTJS,  brothers, 
martyred  at  Lillerium  in  Artois  and  Mondide- 
rium  in  Picardy,  sec.  vii.,  commemorated  Oct.  23 
(Acta  88.  Oct.  x.  117).  [C.  H.] 

LUGO,  COUNCIL  OF  (Lwxnae  Ccmoaium), 
held  at  Lugo,  in  Gallicia,  by  order  of  king 
Theodomir,  1..D.  569,  to  lay  down  the  bounds 
of  the  different  sees  in  his  dominions,  with  a 
view  of  curtailing  any  that  were  too  large, 
which  was  accordingly  done;  Lugo  thus  itself 
becoming  a  metropolitan  see.  We  find  from 
the  sees  enumerated  that  his  dominions  ex- 
tended into  Portugal.  The  last  named  is 
called  that  of  the  Britons,  and  had  thirteen 
churches  belonging  to  them,  and  one  mon- 
astery, given  to  it.  A  second  council  is  sup- 
posed, by  Mansi  and  others,  to  have  taken  place 
▲.D.  572 ;  the  only  real  foundation  for  it  l)«ing, 
that  Martin,  bishop  of  Braga,  transmitted  the 
collection  of  canons  approved  at  Braga  that 
year  in  a  letter  to  the  metropolitan  of  Lugo, 
with  this  address :  **  Mtige^io  episcopo,  yel  uni- 


verso  concilio  Lnoensis  ecclesiae:**  which  need 
not  imply  that  any  council  was  then  sitting,  or 
about  to  sit.  (Mansi,  ix.  815,  et  seq.,  with 
the  later  divisions  appended  there,  and  845.) 

[L  S.  F.] 

LUGUSTA,  martyr  in  Africa,  oommemoTHt«i 
May  19  {Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

LUKE,  ST.,  THE  EVANGELIST  (is 
A&T).  [See  EvANGELinB,  L  633.]  Martigny 
refers  to  Borgia  {De  Cruce  Veliterna,  p.  133)  for 
an  engraving  of  a  brazen  cross,  prot<ably  of  th« 
8th  or  9th  century,  which  bears  on  its  extremities 
busts  of  the  four  evangelists  in  person,  instead 
of  the  symbolic  creatures.  Here  St.  Luice,  like 
the  others,  bears  a  closed  book  in  one  haad 
and  points  to  it  with  the  other.  It  h&sbe«n 
supposed  that  the  evangelists  are  also  personal I7 
represented  on  sarcophagi,  as  in  that  of  Probos 
and  Proba  (Bottari,  tav.  xvi. ;  and  at  pL  cxizL 
in  particular).  In  this  last  example,  three 
figures  hold  the  volume  or  roll,  and  btand  in  all 
probability  for  St.  Matthew,  St.  John,  aod  St. 
Mark.  But  the  roll  or  book  is  frequently  placed 
in  the  hands  of  all  or  any  of  the  apos^tlei. 
However,  in  a  sepulchral  urn.  No.  36,  in  the 
Museum  of  Art,  the  apostles  are  repi'e^ented 
with  books  rolled  up,  and  the  remainiog  four 
with  them  unfolded :  the  names  are  written  on 
the  rolls;  St.  Luke's  as  LVCanvb.  The  non- 
apostolic  evangelists  are,  however,  seldom  added 
to  the  number  of  the  twelve. 

M.  Perret  (in  Catacombes  de  Rame^  vol.  ii. 
pL  Ixvi.)  publishes  a  greatly  dan.aged  fresco 
from  an  arcosolium  in  the  cemetery  of  Saint 
"Zoticus,"  wherever  that  may  be.  Howerer, 
the  fresco  represents  four  standing  figures,  each 
of  whom  has  at  his  feet  a  ^*scrinium'*  full  of 
rolls.  The  two  letters  MA  are  legible  near  one 
of  them,  which  may  be  St.  Matthew  or  St. 
Mark.  St.  Luke  must  be  one  of  the  others.  He 
is  also  represented  among  the  four  evangelists 
in  the  mo:»aic8  of  the  bapti&teries  of  Ravenna 
(Ciampini,  Vet.  MowumentOy  tab.  Ixxii.  a.d.  451). 
Four  figures  holding  books  cannot  well  be  other 
than  the  writers  of  the  Gospels,  though  Ciampini 
expresses  some  doubt  as  to  the  subject  of  the 
painting. 

The  earliest  representation  of  St.  Lake  as  a 
painter  is  in  the  Menologium  of  Basil  II.,  a.d.  980. 
See  D'Agincourt,  Peintwey  pi.  zxxi.,  where  the 
Virgin  is  sitting  to  him  in  a  pleasant  garden  scene 
(perhaps  on  a  house  top),  which  reminds  ns  of 
some  of  Fra  Angelico's  works.        [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

LUKE,  ST.    [Lucas  (1).] 

LULLUS,  archbishop  of  Mainz,  commemo- 
rated Oct.  16  {Acta  88.^  Oct.  viL  pt  2,  p. 
1083).  [a  H.] 

LUMINARK    [Cataooiibs,  L  311.] 

LUM1N08A,  virgin,  at  Papia  or  Paris,  in 
Italy,  commemorated  May  9  {Acta  SS.  May.  ii. 
460).  [C.  H.] 

LUMINUMDIES.    [Epiphany.] 

LUPATU8,  martyr  at  Rome,  commemorated 
Sept.  16  {Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

LUPENTIUS,  abbat  of  Catalaunum(Chllons. 
sur-Marne),  commemorated  Oct.  22  {Acta  SS. 
Oct.  ix.  «09>  [C.  H,] 


LTJPERCIU8 

LrPEBCIUS  or  LUPERCOI.US,  martyr 
At  Elasa  (EauaeX  commemorated  June  28 
{Acta  S8,  June,  t.  351).  [0.  H.] 

LUPEBGUS,  one  of  the  eighteen  martyrs  of 
San^osM,  ocmmemorated  April  16.  ((Jsuard. 
Mart,)  [C.  H.] 

LUFIAKUS,  oonfessor,  commemorated  July 
1  {Ada  88.  July,  L  32).  [C.  H.] 

LUPICINUS  (1)  Bishop  of  Lyon,  commemo- 
nxti  Feb.  3  {Hieron.  Mart ;  Acta  SS,  Feb.  i. 

Sou). 

(5)  Martyr,  it  is  not  said  where,  commemora- 
ted Uarch  3  {Hieron.  Mart.), 

(9)  Abbat,  martyr,  in  the  territory  of  Lyon, 
tommeniomted  March  21  ((Jsuard.  Mart.] 
Ada  SS.  Mar.  iii.  26*2). 

(4)  Martyr,  at  Rome,  commemorated  April  12 
{Uknm.  Mart), 

(i)  Martyr  in  Lydia,  commemorated  April  27. 

(6)  Hermit  and  confejtsor  in  Gaul,  commemo- 
rated  June  24  {Greg.  Tur.  Vit.  Pat,  a»p.  13, 
tutroL  lot.  Ixxi.  1064  ;  Acta  SS.  Jun.  ir.  817). 

(7)  Bishop,  martyr  at  Vienna  {Hieron, 
Mart ;  Bed.  Mart.  Auct.)  [C.  H.] 

LUPBANPODUS,  martyr  in  Cappadocia, 
eoom«inorated  Oct.  14  {Hieron,  Mart.). 

[C.  H.] 

LUPUS  (1)  Bishop  of  Chilons-snrMarne 
oommemorated    Jan.    27    {Acta    SS.   Jan.    ii. 

77t>). 

(2)  Mutyr  at  Militana  in  Armenia,  com- 
Boaonud  fa  ay  2  {Hieron.  Mart.) 

(t)  fohop  of  Limousin,  commemorated  May 
»(ilc(o5&May,  V.  171> 

(4)  Msrtyr  at  Rome,  commemorated  May  81 
(ff«rt«.  Mart.) 

(5)  Martyr  at  Thessalonica,  commemorated 
Jwe  1  {Hieron.  Mart.), 

(8)  Bishop  of  Troyes  and  confessor,  his  depositio 
WBuaemorated  at  Troyes  July  29  {Hieron. 
itart;  Csuari  Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart,;  Acta  SS. 
Joiy,  vii  ol). 

(!)  Bishop  and  confessor  at  Sens,  oommemo- 
nted  Sept.  1  (Usnard.  Mart. ;  Bod.  Mart.  Auct.  ; 
Ada  SS.  Sept.  i.  248). 

(8)  Bishop  and  confessor,  his  depositio  com- 
Morated  at  Lyon  Sept.  24  {Hieron.  Mart.). 
^vmd  calls  him  bishop  and  anchoret,  and 
p}««s  him  under  Sept.  25 ;  aa  also  Acta  SS. 
Sept.  Til.  81. 

(9)  Martyr  with  Anrelia  at  Gordova,  com- 
iB«iiMirated  Oct.  14  {Hieron.  Mart.  ;  Bed.  Mart. 
Aitd.;  Acta  SS.  Oct.  tI.  476> 

(10)  Bishop  of  Angers,  confessor,  commemo- 
nted  Oct  17  {Acta  SS.  Oct.  viii.  104). 

(11)  Bishop  of  Sotssons,  oommemorated  Oct. 
» {Ada  8S,  Oct.  Till.  448).  [G.  H.] 

LUBICU8  T.  LUCEBUa 

LUSOB,  yonth  at  Bourget,  confessor,  his 
depositio  oommemorated  Nor.  4.  {Hieron.  Mart. ; 
^  Mart  Aud.)  [G.  H.] 

LU6TRALIS  COLLATIO  (so  called  because 
il  wai  paii  at  the  end  of  eyery  hutrum;  also 
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Xp^trdpyvpovy  Aryaargyrvmy  because  the  pay- 
ment was  made  in  gold  and  silver  coins).  A 
trading  or  licence  tax,  exacted  from  all  who 
carried  on  any  kind  of  trade.  The  inferior 
clergy   were  at   first  exempted  from  it.     (See 

lUMUlOTIEB   AND  PbIYILEQES  OF  THE  GlEROY, 

sect.  ii.  par.  3.)  [S.  J.  E.] 

LUTIOIANUS,  martyr  at  Antioch,  com- 
memorated Dec.  9  {Hieron.  Mart.)  [G.  H.] 

LUTBUDIS  (LUTRUDB,  LnrrRUDE),  yirgin 
in  Gaul,  commemorated  Sept.  22  {Acta  S3, 
Sept.  vL  451).  [G.  H.] 

LUXUBIUS,  martyr  in  Sardinia,  commemo- 
rated Aug.  21 ;  presumably  the  same  as  Luxurus, 
martyr  in  Sardinia,  Sept.  26;  both  in  Hieron, 
Mart.  He  is  called  Luxorius,  and  assigned  to 
Aug.  21,  in  Acta  SS.  Aug.  iv.  414.  [G.  H.] 

LUXUBUS  or  LUXUBIUS,  msrtyr  in  Sar- 
dinia placed  under  Aug.  21  and  Sept.  26. 

[G.  H.] 

LUXUBT  {Luxuria).  The  original  signifi- 
cation of  the  word  luxuria  was  that  of  an  over- 
flow or  excess  of  fertility  in  crops  or  fields; 
thence  it  had  the  meaning  of  wantonness  and  of 
luxury  generally:  in  mediacTal  ecclesiastical 
Latin  it  expresses  sins  of  nncleanness,  '*  luxuriae 
ooncubinaticae,  luxuriosos  vel  adulteros  luxu- 
riam  explere  cum  consanguinea  sua."  (See  Da- 
cange,  s.  v.) 

Ihe  church  from  the  very  first  assumed  an 
attitude  of  antagonism  to  luxury  in  every  form. 
Simple  and  comely  dress,  plain  food,  an  active, 
not  an  idle  life,  and  a  disreganl  of  riches,  were 
the  outward  marks  of  a  Ghristian  profession; 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  early  Ghristians 
were  obviously  such  as  to  restrain  any  tendency 
to  self-indulgence.  So  soon,  however,  as  the 
church  obtained  any  toleration  in  the  empire 
and  wealthy  members  joined  her  ranks,  the  case 
was  altered.  Even  as  early  as  the  2nd  century 
Tertullian  has  frequent  denunciations  against 
intemperate  **  Toluptates."  He  will  not  allow 
the  public  shows  to  be  freque.  ted  by  Ghristians. 
'*The  state  of  faith,"  he  declares  {de  Spectac. 
c.  1),  **  the  argument  of  truth  and  the  rule  of 
discipline  bar  the  servants  of  God  from  the 
pleasures  of  the  public  shows."  The  outrageous 
immodesty  of  the  theatre,  no  less  than  the  con- 
tagion of  idolatry  in  the  whole  apparatus  of  the 
shows,  WHS  held  to  render  them  inconsistent  with 
the  renouncements  which  were  made  at  bap- 
tism. (For  the  words  of  renuncisition,  see  Bap- 
tism, L  160 ;  RENUKaATiON.)  What  the  church 
opposed  was  not  festivity  in  itself,  but  the  vice 
inseparable  from  the  exhibition  of  the  public 
plays.  Gyprian,  for  example,  writing  to  Donatus 
(c.  7X  inreighs  with  severity  against  the  shows ; 
yet  he  dates  his  own  treatise  on  the  feast  of 
the  vintage  {ad  Donat  c.  1),  which  he  implies 
that  be  was  himself  observing.  An  instance  of 
the  corruption  which  then  prevailed  in  theatri- 
cal representations  appears  from  the  play  which 
was  called  Maiuma,  part  of  which  consisted  in 
the  exhibition  of  naked  women  swimming  in 
water.  This  disgraceful  display  was  the  subject 
of  no  less  than  eight  imperial  laws,  and  was  not 
finally  prohibited  till  the  time  of  Arcadius  {Cod, 
Ihaod.  XY.  vL  2). 
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The  tendencj  to  luxury  in  the  adornment  of 
the  person  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries  is  ap- 
parent from  the  exhortations  of  Tertuilian  (Je 
Cultu  FenUn.)  and  Cjprian  (de  Habitu  Virgin.\  in 
the  West,  and  of  Clement  in  the  East  {StmrnatOj 
ii.  10).  Ther  could  not  tolerate  that  Christian 
women  should  exhibit  the  same  immodesty  in 
their  apparel,  and  should  deck  themseires  with 
the  same  meretricious  arts  as  were  oomroon 
in  the  depraved  society  of  the  heathen  world. 
Cyprian  treats  of  what  is  becoming  in  dress  and 
behaviour  in  a  consecrated  Tirgin,  but  his 
treatise  also  exhibits  tlM  frahions  which  be- 
guiled women  generally  in  that  age.  He  warns 
them  (de  HcAntu  Virgin,  c.  7)  against  exposing 
their  face  and  figure  in  public  from  want  of 
modest  clothing ;  he  asks  (c.  9)  if  it  is  Qod's 
wish  that  their  ears  should  be  scarred  and  tra- 
versed with  costly  earrings,  or  that  a  circle  of 
black  should  be  drawn  round  the  eye;  he  cau- 
tions them  against  tampering  with  what  God 
has  formed,  whether  with  *'  yellow  dye  or  black 
powder  or  rouge ; "  and  aa  the  sum  of  the  matter 
he  gives  them  his  fatherly  advice,  '^  be  what  you 
were  fashioned  by  your  Father's  hand,  remain 
with  your  countenance  simple,  your  Moulders 
let  alone,  your  figure  natural,  wound  not  your 
ears,  circle  not  arm  or  neck  with  precious  chain, 
fetter  not  ankles  with  golden  bonds,  stain  not 
your  hair,  and  keep  yonr  eyes  worthy  of  seeing 
God."  All  such  lascivious  arts  he  regards,  in 
common  with  other  Christian  fathers,  as  having 
been  taught  mankind  by  the  apostate  angels 
(JSnd,  c.  9).  Closely  allied  to  immodest  dressing 
U  wantonness  of  manners.  Cyprian  {ibid,  c  10) 
rebukes  those  of  his  flock  who  make  no  scruple 
when  they  attend  marriage  parties  of  abandoning 
themselves  to  revelry,  ^  they  interchange  unchaste 
speeches,  hear  what  is  unbecoming  and  say  what 
is  unlawful,  and  are  exposed  to  view,  and  coun- 
tenance with  their  presence  shameful  language 
and  convivial  excess."  The  wedding-feasts  very 
frequently  formed  an  excuse  for  riot;  and  the 
lascivious  singing  and  promiscuous  dancing  prac- 
tised on  these  occasions  were  brought  under 
canonical  censure.  The  clergy  more  than  once 
were  forbidden  (Cone  Vtmet.  c.  11 ;  Cone  Agath. 
c.  39)  to  sanction  such  gatherings  by  their  pre- 
sence. With  respect  to  bathing,  Uiat  luxury 
was  not  altogether  prohibited,  but  the  public 
baths  were  to  be  used  with  a  regard  to  that 
honour  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation 
teaches  is  due  to  the  human  body.  As  a  proof 
of  the  need  that  the  church  should  regulate  the 
use  of  the  baths,  Cyprian  found  it  necessary  to 
exhort  even  the  virgins  to  abstain  from  bathing 
in  company  with  mep  (de  Huhitu  Virgin,  c.  11). 
For  a  fuller  account  of  these  various  develop- 
ments of  luxury,  see  Bathinq,  DANCma,  Dbebs, 
Haib. 

Part  of  the  subject  of  over-indulgence  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  table  is  treated  under  the 
heading  ot  DBuaKmniESB.  It  remains  to  notice 
the  efiorts  of  the  church  to  check  luxury  in  food. 
The  sumptuous  meals,  the  pains  and  expense 
lavished  in  obtaining  rare  delicacies,  the  un- 
bridled indulgence  of  the  appetite  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  wealthy  classes  of  the  Roman 
empire  are  matters  of  notoriety.  It  was  a  pri- 
mary duty  of  a  society,  one  of  whose  funda- 
mental moral  precepts  was  the  restraint  of 
fleshly  appetites,  to  make  a  stand  against  such 


flagrant  abuses.  Tertuilian  (Apolog.  c.  39)  con- 
trasts the  simplicity  of  the  Christian  agapae,  in 
which  the  guests  eat  as  much  as  hungiy  men 
desire,  with  the  Apaturian  and  Bacchanal  fes- 
tivals, for  which  a  levy  of  cooks  is  ordered ;  and 
aska  his  opponents  which  is  most  likely  to  pro- 
pitiate heaven  in  time  of  calamity  (t6id.  c  40), 
the  heathen  daily  fed  to  the  full  and  about  forth- 
with to  dine,  or  the  Christian  dried  up  with 
fasting  and  pinched  with  every  sort  of  abstinence. 
The  simplicity  of  the  agapae  did  not  long  sur- 
vive, and  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  Ter- 
tullian*s  rhetorical  language,  and  his  own  hsbits 
of  rigid  self-denial;  but  after  these  dedoctioas 
sufficient  remains  to  shew  that  Christian  meali 
in  the  2nd  century  were  a  standing  protest 
against  luxury  and  excess  in  matter  of  food. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  inveighs  {Paedcujog.  ii.  1) 
against  the  lavishness  and  gluttony  of  heathen 
meals,  and  exhorts  Christian  converts  to  be 
satisfied  with  plain  fare ;  he  urges  that  meat 
should  be  eaten  without  sauces  and  boiled  rather 
than  roast,  but  recommends  in  preference  such 
food  aa  olives,  herba,  milk,  cheese,  fruit,  and 
honey.  Among  more  specific  directions  of  a  later 
date  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage,  a.d.  398 
(c  15),  requires  the  African  bishopa  to  maintain 
a  frugal  table.  The  plea  that  bishops  should  be 
free  in  entertaining  magistrates  and  others  in 
office  that  they  might  thus  obtain  readier  access 
to  them  to  intercede  for  criminals,  is  rejected  by 
Jerome  {Ep.  ad  Nepotian.  cc.  3,  4).  Judges,  he 
says,  will  shew  greater  respect  to  frugal  clergy 
than  to  luxurious  ones.  He  adds,  in  the  same 
epistle,  that  a  clergyman  who  takes  every  oppor- 
tunity of  going  to  the  entertainments  to  which 
he  is  invited  soon  sinks  in  estimation.  By  the 
Apostolioal  Constitutions  (ii.  4)  widows  who  are 
brought  to  want  from  gluttony  or  idleness  are 
not  to  receive  relief  from  the  church.  The 
directions  in  the  Rule  of  Benedict,  which  was 
practical  rather  than  ascetic  in  its  aim,  give  the 
diet  which  was  considered  suifioient  for  all  the 
purposes  of  an  industrious  life  in  Italy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century.  Each  monk  was 
allowed  1  lb.  of  bread  daily,  but  flesh  only  in 
case  of  illness.  At  dinner  two  dishes  of  cooked 
pulmentaria  were  to  be  placed  on  the  table,  and 
a  third  dish  of  fruit  and  salad  when  it  could 
be  got  (Jteguloy  cc.  39,  40).  The  composition  of 
these  "pulmenta"  or  '*  pulmentaria "  was  va* 
rious.  Grain  and  vegetables  cooked  in  difierent 
ways  were  their  ordinary  ingredienta.  £ggs,  fish, 
cheese,  and  even  fowls,  if  the  flesh  was  minced, 
were  admitted  into  them.  One  definition  states 
that  they  were  made  ex  mediae  qualitatis  map 
terii ;  another,  that  they  included  any  •ordinary 
food  except  bread  and  meat.  (See  Ducange,  s.  r.) 
As  we  advance  into  the  middle  ages  the  ecclesi- 
astical injunctions  regarding  food  take  the  form 
of  prohibitions  of  glutton v  rather  than  of  luxury. 
Gross  feeding  was  one  of^  the  particular  vices  ef 
the  barbarian  tribes  which  were  being  gradually 
incorporated  into  the  church.  The  council  of 
Autun,  A.D.  670  (Ubbe,  Concilia,  vi.  18b8X  for^*^ 
any  priest  who  had  overeaten  himself  to  touch 
the  sacrifice.  In  the  Penitential  of  Gildas,  which 
probably  contains  the  earlier  canonical  rules  of 
the  British  church,  it  is  enacted  that  if  a  monk 
is  sick  from  too  much  food  on  a  day  when  hs 
has  received  the  sacrifice,  be  shall  go  without 
his  supper  and  keep  seven  additional  fasts  (c  7) ; 
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OB  ny  oth«r  dty  he  ahall  kMp  one  fast  and  be 
Krerely  chided  (c.  8).  Similar  injunetions  are 
fouid  in  the  early  ecclesiastical  documents  of 
tbe  Anglo-Saxon  church.  Theodore  in  his  Ftni- 
intiU  (L  1.  8)  imposes  a  penance  of  three  days 
on  any  one  making  himself  ill  hy  gluttony,  with 
u  additional  penance  (c.  9)  if  the  otTence  is  com- 
mitted after  receiving  the  sacred  elements.  In 
tk«e  rules  he  is  followed  by  Archbishop  Egbert, 
vbo  Doreorer  inflicts  different  sentences  on 
different  orders.  Thus  a  ^dericns'  overeating 
himself  is  to  fast  forty  days  (Pcemtent.  zi.  7),  a 
iDoak  or  deacon  sixty,  a  priest  seventy,  a  bishop 
cigkty  (Bed.  PoenOetU.  vi.  3,  4>  Theodore  (I. 
1 4)  nUde  an  exemption  in  favour  of  any  one 
vho  bad  been  fasting  a  long  time,  and  then  at 
Christmas  or  Easter,  or  any  of  the  saints'  days 
est  moderately,  bat  did  not  make  allowance  for 
the  weakness  which  succeeds  a  long  fast,  and 
auMs  sickness  on  eating. 

The  eating  of  unclean  food  fWquently  comes 
voder  notice  in  the  Penitential  Books  of  the  7th 
sad  8th  centuries.  The  existence  of  these  decrees 
points  to  some  remote  influence  of  the  Mosaic 
Lair  in  the  mediaeval  church,  and  also  indicates 
the  lingering  of  barbarous  hnbits  among  the 
converts  to  Christianity  in  the  remote  comers 
of  Eun^M.  The  Cammss  HSbementes  (Wasser- 
•ehieben,  IHe  Bwaordmmgen  der  JbendUlnduchen 
Kirehij  p.  136)  inflict  (c.  13)  four  years  on 
hread  and  wmter  on  any  eating  horseflesh ;  a 
iererity  which  was  probably  called  for  by  some 
local  practices.  For  the  same  canons  only  impose 
(cc  14, 15)  forty  days  on  those  who  eat  flesh 
vhich  dogs  have  torn  or  which  has  died  from 
Bstaral  cajuMs.  By  the  PtnUtential  of  Theodore 
(L  Tii.  6)  it  is  no  canonical  oflSsnce  if  cari'ion  is 
cttea  from  necessity,  in  the  case  (cc.  8,  9)  of 
food  which  has  been  contaminated  by  a  mouse 
or  weasel  having  been  drowned  in  it,  if  there  is 
1  mall  quantity  it  must  be  thrown  away ;  but 
if  there  is  much,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  sprinkle 
it  with  holy  water.  A  goat  or  deer  found  dead 
ia  the  forest  (II.  zL  1),  unless  there  is  some 
t{ipearance  of  its  having  been  slain  by  the  hand 
of  man,  must  be  thrown  to  the  swine  or  dogs,  on 
no  account  be  eaten.  Birds  or  beasts  strangled 
in  nct4  or  slain  by  hawks  (c.  2)  must  also  be 
rejected,  because  the  CapihUa  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  prohibit  the  using  of  things  strangled. 
Tuh,  however  (&  Z\  caught  in  a  net  may  be 
estca,  because  they  belong  to  another  order.  The 
dircctioa  with  regard  to  horse-flesh  (c  4)  differs 
hvn  the  Irish  canon.  Theodore  does  not  forbid 
it  bat  states  it  is  not  customary  to  eat  it.  Hares 
are  allowable  (c.  3),  their  flesh  is  said  to  be  good 
for  dysentery,  more  particularly  the  gall  mixed 
with  pepper.  The  Ccnfessicma'e of  Pseudo*Egbert 
adds  that  it  is  a  remedy  for  face-ache.  Bees 
(e.  9)  stinging  a  man  to  death  must  be  killed, 
but  tneir  honey  may  be  kept.  It  is  not  neces- 
■ary  to  reject  either  swine  or  fowl  (c.  7)  which 
hare  fed  on  carrion  or  human  blood ;  but  any 
which  have  fed  on  human  flesh  must  not  be 
estea  (c.  8)  till  the  meat  has  been  soaked.  Bede 
{P^tmiimtiad,  vii.)  lays  down  the  same  injunc- 
tions ia  tbe  main  mbont  unclean  food.  In  these 
he  a  ibUowed  by  Egbert,  with  some  curious 
varieties  of  penance.  Any  one  (Egbert,  Poeni- 
trntioL  vxL  4)  knowingly  enting  or  drinking  what 
hss  been  polluted  by  a  cat  or  dog  shall  chant 
100 psalDi,  or  fiwi  thrae  days;  if  the  eibiioe  is 


committed  unknowingly,  the  penalty  is  halved. 
So  any  secular  (c  5)  deliberately  drinking  any 
liquor  in  which  a  mouse  or  a  weasel  has  been 
drowned,  shall  do  seven  days'  penance  in  a  mon- 
astery and  chant  300  psalms.  The  penalty  of 
eating  food  half  raw  was  three  days  penance, 
or  chanting  the  psaltery. 

Luxuria  in  the  middle  ages  was  used  in  eccle* 
astioal  language  to  signify  lust,  more  particu- 
larly such  indulgence  of  the  passions  as  was  not 
included  under  Adultebt,  Fornication,  or  In- 
gest.   The  lascivious  desire  which  stopped  short 
of  overt  act  was  not  generally  brought  under 
canonical  censure ;  the  rule  of  discipline  being 
that  the  church  judges  actions  only,   and  of 
actions  those  alone  which  create  scandal.    Secret 
thoughts,  intentions,  and  desires  were  left  to  spi- 
ritual remedies.    So  the  council  of  Neocaesarea, 
A.D. 314  (c.  4),  merely  states  that  any  man  who 
desires  to  sleep  with   a  woman  and  does  not 
accomplish  it,  has  fallen  from  grace.     Mo  men- 
tion is  made  of  penance.     Even  the  Penitentials 
which  pursue  offianders  into  the  minutest  details, 
either  assign  no  penalty  to  a  desire,  or  a  very 
slight  one.     The  British  canonical  book  whicn 
bears  the  name  of  the  Penitential  of  Vinniaus 
(Wasserschleben,  p.  108)  states    that  if  a  man 
has  meditated  uncleanness  but  checked  himself, 
although  the  sin  is  the  same,  the  penitence  may 
be  light.     And  Theodore  (I.  ii.  21,  22)  only  bids 
such  a  man  seek  pardon  from  God ;  but  if  he 
has  proceeded  to  wanton  words,  then  he  must 
be  a  penitent  for  seven  days.     Kissing  a  woman 
per  desiderium  was  punished  with  twenty  days 
(1.  viii.  2).     Rape  was  severely  visited,  both  by 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  law.     One  of  the  laws  of 
Constantino  (Cod.  Theod.  IX.  xxiv.  1)  condemned 
to  the  flames  not  only  any  one  who  committed 
a  rape  on  a  virgin,  but  even  carried  her  off  with 
her  own  consent  against  the  will  of  her  parents. 
This  severity  was  a  little  modified  by  Constantius 
(jbidL  c.  2) ;  the  crime  was  still  a  capital  one, 
but  only  slaves  guilty  of  it  were  to  be  burned. 
Under  Jovian  the  scope  of  the  law  was  extended 
(jCod,  Theod.  IX.  xxv.  2),  not  only  was  it  a  capi- 
tal offence  to  ravish  a  consecrated  virgin,  but 
even  to  solicit  her  to  marry  against  the  rule  of 
her  profeesion,  whether  she  was  willing  or  not. 
The  offence  was  also  brought  under  canonical 
discipline.     The  Apostolical  Canons  (c.  66)  expel 
from  the  church  the  man  who  offers  violence  to 
a  virgin  not  espoused  to  him,  and  prohibits  his 
marrying  any  one  but  her  however  poor  she  may 
be.    Basil  assigns  {od  AmphUoc,  c.  22)  four  years' 
penance  to  one  carrying  off  a  virgin  espoused  to 
another  man ;   and  directs  {Ep.  244)  that   not 
only  shall  the  man  himself  suffer,  but   all  his 
accomplices  shall  be  censured,  even  to  his  family 
and  the  inhabitants  of  his  village.     The  proof  of 
the   widespread    existence  of   unnatural    crime 
during  the  decay  of  the  empire  is  too  strong  to 
be  questioned  (Clement  Alex.  Paedagog,  ii.   10 ; 
Cyjirian,  cont»  Donctt  c.  8).      And   no  serious 
efforts  were  made  by  the  heathen  emperors  to 
put   an  end  to  it  (see  the   authorities  quoted 
by  Bingham,  Aniiq.  XVI.  ix.  11).     In  the  Chris- 
tian imperial  code,  however,  it  was  treated  with 
extreme    Kcverity.     Constantino   ordered    {Cod, 
Theod.  IX.  vii.  8)  that  offenders  should  be  exe- 
cuted ;    and   Theodosins  {ibid,  c  6)  that  they 
should  be  burned.     The  decrees  of  the  church  on 
the  subject  shew  thnt  even  Christiana  were  net 
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altogether  clean.    Tertullian  (de  PudioU.  c  4) 
statt'8  that  offenders  were  kept  not  only  from  the 
porch  of  the  church,  but  from  contact  with  any 
part  of  the  bailding,  for  such  sins  were  not  **  de- 
licta  "  but  '*  monstra/*  The  council  of  Elvira,  ▲.D. 
305  (c.  7 1),  denies  them  communion  even  at  death. 
By  a  canon  of  Ancyra,  Jl.d,  314  (c.  16),  those 
guilty   before  the  age  of  twenty  were  to  do 
penance  as  prostrators  fifteen  years,  and  then 
to  be  permitted  to  join  in  the  prayers  only  for 
another  five  years  before  being  admitted  to  full 
communion ;  if  they  are  older  than  twenty,  ten 
years  are  to  be  added  to  the  penance;  and  if 
they  exceed  fifty  years,  then  they  are  to   be 
granted  communion  only  at  death.     Basil  (cc.  7, 
62,  63)  fixes  their  penance  at  either  twenty  or 
thirty  years.    The  Penitentials  which  represent 
the  ecclesiastical  code  of  races  which  had  not  yet 
cast  off  the  vices  of  barbarism,  abound,  as  might 
be  expected,  with  injunctions  against  unnatural 
lusts.     In  the  British  code  the  Penitential  Book 
of  Gildas  (c.  1)  lays  down  in  curious  detail  the 
punishment  of  a  presbyter  or  deacon  who  had  so 
sinned.     His  penance  was  to  extend  over  three 
years,  every  hour  of  which  he  was  to  beg  pardon, 
and  every  week  he  was  to  add  an  extra  act  of 
penance  (snperpositionem)  except  on  the  fifty 
days  after  Easter :  on  the  Lord  s  day  he  might 
eat  bread  without  stint,  and  some  dish  fattened 
with  butter,  but  on  other  days  he  was  to  take 
only  a  British  fonnella  of  dried  bread  (paxima- 
tium)  and  vegetables  and  a  few  eggs.   His  allow- 
ance of  drink  was  to  be  a  Roman  hemina  of  milk 
to  recruit  his  strength,  but  if  he  had  work  to  do, 
he  was  to  be  given  a  Roman  aexiariua  of  skimmed 
(tenuclae  vel  bolthutae)  milk :  his  bed  was  to 
be  made  without  much  grass ;  and  if  at  the  end 
of  a  year  and  a  half  he  shewed  deep  repentance  he 
.might  receive  the  eucharist  and  sing  the  psalms 
again  with  the  brothers.    By  the  Penitential  of 
Theodore   (I.  vii.  1)  boys  polluting  themselves 
were  to  be  flogged ;  and  an  offence  against  nature 
combined  with  any  other  orimen  oapUale  was  to 
be  expiated  only  by  seclusion  in  a  monastery  for 
life.     For  further  particulars  on  a  matter  which 
does  not  admit  of  detail,  but  where  the  details 
are  only  too  numerous,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
these  early  Penitential  Books  (Theodor.  I.  ii.  vii. ; 
Bed.  iii. ;  Egbert,  iv.  v.)  [G.  M.] 

LYCABION,  monk,  martyr  with  Martha  and 
Mary,  commemorated  Feb.  8  (Basil,  MenoL). 

[C.  H.] 

LYDIA  (1)  Purple-seller  of  Thyatira,  com- 
memorated Aug.  3  {Acta  38,  Aug.  L  199). 

[C.  H.] 

(2)  Wife  of  Philetus,  a  senator,  martyr,  com- 
memorated March  27  (Basil,  Menol.).      [C.  H.] 

LYING.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  mere 
uttering  of  a  falsehood,  apart  from  any  injury  it 
might  inflict,  was  brought  under  ecclesiastical 
censure.  Tertullian,  writing  after  he  had  joined 
the  Montanists,  and  not  likely  therefore  to  err  on 
the  side  of  laxity,  contrasts  (de  PudioU,  c.  19) 
the  deadly  sins  which  were  visited  with  excom- 
munication with  those  lighter  offences  of  daily 
incursion  of  which  discipline  took  no  cognizance ; 
and  among  these  latter  he  enumerates  thought- 
lessly speaxing  evil,  rash  swearing,  the  breaking 
of  a  promise,  and  the  telling  of  a  lie  from  shame 
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or  necessity.  This  list  does  not  inclade  peijurf, 
which  was  treated  as  a  grave  canonical  offenw. 
[Oaths.]  Whether  and  under  what  circom- 
stances  it  was  held  pardonable  by  any  of  th« 
fathers  to  tamper  with  the  truth,  is  a  matter 
diflScult  to  decide  absolute!)  Passasrec  maj  be 
adduced  which  support  a  strict  adherence  to 
veracity  at  all  times  and  at  all  hasards :  oc  the 
other  hand  there  are  pass^es  which  seem  to 
countenance  equivocation  or  economy.  What  is 
beyond  question  is  that  they  did  not  attempt  to 
build  up  a  system  of  accurate  casuistry.  Thst 
is  the  production  of  a  later  age.  A  collection  of 
quotations  bearing  on  the  subject  will  be  foand 
in  Jeremy  Taylor  (/>iictor  IhMtantium,  III.  ii.  5). 
One  of  the  tenets  which  Augustine  charges 
(oontra  Mendao.)  the  Prisdllianists  with  uphold- 
ing is,  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  forswesr 
themselves  in  order  to  oonceal  their  secret  doc- 
trines. 

On  false  witness  the  imperial  code,  following 
the  early  Roman  law,  aflixed  a  heavy  penalty. 
The  false  accuser  was  to  undei^o  the  ssme 
punishment  (Cod.  Theod,  IX.  xxxix.  1,  2,  3; 
XVI.  ii.  21)  which  his  accusation,  had  it  been 
substantiated,  would  have  brought  upon  the  ac- 
cused. This  law  of  retaliation  was  to  hold  good 
(ibid,  IX.  i.  9,  14)  whether  the  false  charge 
attacked  another's  reputation  or  property  or  life. 
The  frequent  mention  of  the  same  offence  in  the 
canonical  law  shews  that  the  evil  was  wide- 
spread in  the  church.  The  council  of  Elvira, 
A.D.  305  (c.  74),  sentences  a  false  witness  to  Ave 
years'  abstention  from  communion ;  the  kindred 
but,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  early  church,  fir 
graver  offence  of  *^  delatio  '*  was  visited  by  a  life- 
long exclusion  (c.  73).  [Inforher.]  The  council 
of  Agde,  A.D.  506  (c  37),  puts  false  witnesses 
in  the  same  category  with  murderers,  and  ex- 
communicates them  in  general  terms  till  they 
repent  (cf.  Cone,  Venet,  c  I ;  IV.  Cone.  Carthag. 
c.  55).  The  legislation  with  regard  to  libel  occu- 
pies a  chapter  of  the  Theodosian  Code  (IX.  xxxIt. 
de /canons  libeUis).    [Libel.]  [G.  M.] 

LYONS,  COUNCIL  OF  (Lvgdunensia  Con- 
dlia).  Of  the  councils  of  Lyons,  several  have 
been  misnamed  and  misnuuibered. 

L  Said  to  have  been  held  A.D.  197,  because 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  year  in  which  St 
Irenaeus  addressed  a  letter,  in  the  name  of  the 
brethren  in  France,  over  whom  he  ruled,  to 
pope  Victor,  on  the  disputed  question  of  keeping 
£aster,  and  because  Eusebius  speaks  in  general 
terms  of  synods  and  meetings  of  bishops  having 
been  held  in  connection  with  it  (E.  H.  v.  23-4, 
comp.  Mansi,  L  715  and  726). 

2.  A.D.  475,  when  a  priest  named  Lucidus  is 
said  to  have  retracted  his  errors  on  predestina- 
tion. But  the  only  record  of  this  is  found  in  a 
work  of  Faustus,  bishop  of  Riex,  who  was  him- 
self a  semi-Pelagian. 

8  and  4.  A.D.  501  and  516,  in  which  St.  Avitus, 
of  Vienne,  is  supposed  to  have  taken  part.  But 
the  first  was  a  mere  conference  between  the 
orthodox  and  the  Arians  (Mansi,  viiL  241,  comp. 
Pagi  ad  Baron,  a.d.  501,  n.  4),  and  to  the  second 
he  refers  himself  but  casually  (Ep,  xxyiii.  comp. 
Mansi,  t&.  537). 

6.  A.D.  517,  where  Viventiolus,  bishop  of 
Lyons,  with  ten  others,  passed  and  subscribed  to 
six  canons.    In  the  first  of  these,  the  twentieth 
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canoa  pused  at  Epaone  respectiDg  ince^tnons 
marriages,  was  reaffirmed  with  special  applicatioQ 
to  Stephen,  an  official  of  king  Sigismnnd,  whose 
p(»sible  displeasure  may  hare  dictated  the  second 
a&d  third.  St.  Avitus  is  also  thought  to  hare 
taken  part  in  this  council,  but  he  is  not  named 
among  those  who  subscribed  to  it.  The  title 
^ren  to  it  of  the  first  council  of  Lyons  is  mia- 
leadiog;  and  sereral  canons  are  cit«d  by  Bur- 
chani  and  others  as  of  this  council,  for  which 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  foundation  (Manai, 
tUL  567-74> 

8.  Held  A.D.  567,  by  command  of  king  Gun- 
tnm,  and  called  the  second  council  of  Lyons,  in 
vhich  two  bishops,  named  Salonius  and  Sagit- 
tarias,  were  condemned ;  eight  bishops  and  six 
represeotatives  of  absent  bishops  subscribed  to 
its  canons,  six  in  number ;  the  bishop  of  Vienne 
sutMcribing  first,  and  of  Lyons  second.  Canon  2 
decrees  that  the  wills  of  the  departed  should  be 
leligioQsly  maintained  and  carried  out,  eren 
vhen  they  ran,  or  seemed  to  run,  counter  to  the 
dril  hw.  Canon  4  decrees  that  persons  sua- 
peoded  from  communion  are  to  be  restored 
oalr  by  him  who  suspended  them.  Canon  6  ia 
of  a  piece  with  the  second  and  third  of  Gerona. 
(Mansi.  ix.  785-90,  comp.  Cone  Gerund.) 

7.  Held  1..D.  589,  under  king  Ountram,  and 
called  the  third  council  of  Lyons.  Here  the 
bishop  of  Lyons  subscribed  firat,  and  of  Yienne 
second,  of  eight  present  bishops,  and  twelve  who 
rabscrihed  through  their  representatives.  Once 
more  the  number  of  canons  passed  was  six ;  in 
most  cases  for  giving  effect  to  former  canons. 
Br  the  sixth  lepers  are  to  be  sufficiently  fed  and 
clothed  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  which 
thej  belong,  and  not  allowed  to  be  wanderers 
(Uaaii,  ix.  941-4>  [£.  3.  Ff.] 

LTBK  The  lyre  is  borne  by  the  mystic 
tens  (see  AringU,  vol.  i.  pp.  547,  563,  both 
pictures  from  Taultings  of  the  Callixtine  cata- 
comb, and  Frsboo,  L  696),  and  ia  held  to  repre- 
Mat  the  attractive  power  of  the  Lord.  Aringhi 
quotes  St.  John  xi. :  **  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will 
dnv  all  men  to  Me,"  and  proceeds  to  reflect  on 
^lyre  of  Orpheus,  '*qni  dulcisonia  et  concin- 
Batis  ad  plectrum  vociboa  feraa  pertrahebat." 
EoMbios  makea  ingenious  use  of  the  simile  in 
his  oration  de  LaudAus  Conttantitti  Imp.,  where 
he  speaks  of  the  Lord's  saving  aU,  **  by  the  instru- 
neit  of  the  human  body  with  which  He  invested 
Himself;  not  otherwise  than  Orpheus  the  singer, 
vho  makes  known  his  skill  in  art  by  his  lyre, 
M  that,  as  it  ia  said  in  the  Greek  tales,  he  could 
t^e  ail  kinds  of  beasts  with  his  singing ;  and 
br  teaching  the  strings  of  his  instrument  with 
the  plectrum,  could  soften  the  wrath  of  merciless 
vild  beasts." 

ClemeBs  Alexaodrinos  {Paedag,  iii.  11,  p.  246  D) 
isdodcs  the  lyre  among  the  symbols  permitted 
to  be  need  as  dgneU.  [Gemb,  L  712,  716.] 
For  a  carious  illustration  of  the  symbolic  lyre 
•f  the  passioiis  or  bodily  nature,  see  Calf,  L  258. 

[R.  St  J.  T.] 
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MAGALLEUS,  bishop  in  Cruachadia  in 
Ireland,  5th  centary ;  commemorated  April  25 
(Boll.  Acta  38,  Ap.  iii.  366>  [C.  H.] 

MACAlBIA  (1)  Martyr;  commemorated 
Feb.'^8  {Bieron,  Mart.). 

(8;  Commemorated  at  Alexandria  April  6 
(Fttfron.  Mart.}, 

(8)  or  MACHABIA,  commemorated  at  An- 
tioch  April  7  {Mieron,  Mart.;  Bed.  Mrt, 
AucL),  [C.  H.] 

MAOABIUS  or  MACHABIUS  (1)  Alex- 
ANDBINU8  or  Urbahus,  abbat ;  commemorated 
Jan.  2.  (Eieron.  Mart,;  Usuard.  Mart,;  Vet, 
Bom,  Mart, ;  Bed.  Mart.  Auct ;  Boll.  Acta  88. 
Jan.  i.  84.)  Commemorated  by  the  Ch-eeks 
Jan.  19.  (Cal,  Bytant.  ;  Acta  88.1.0,;  Basil. 
Menoi,  designating  him  Romanus.) 

(8)  Abotftito,  presbyter  and  abbat  in 
Scithis;  commemorated  Jan.  15  {Vet,  Rom, 
Mart, ;  Usuard.  Mart,  ;  Bed.  Mart,  Auct, ;  Boll. 
Acta  88,  Jan.  i.  1007).  Commemorated  by  the 
Greeks  Jan.  19.  (Basil.  Mend.;  Cal.  Byzant.  ; 
Daniel,  Cod,  LUury,  iv.  25 ;  Boll.  Acta  88,  Jan. 
L  84,  1007.) 

(8)  Martyr ;  commemorated,  not  said  where, 
Jan.  23  {Hiercn,  Mart.  ;  Bed.  Mart,  Auct.). 

(4)  Martyr,  commemorated  Jan.  26  (Hieron, 
Mart,). 

(5)  Commemorated  with  Rafinus,  Feb.  28 
(Usuard.  Mart,), 

(6)  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  confessor,  4th  cen- 
tury, commemorated  Mar.  10  (BoU.  Acta  83, 
Mar.  ii.  34> 

(7)  Bishop  of  Bordeaux  4th  or  6th  century, 
commemorated  May  4  (Boll.  Acta  88.  May,  i. 
492). 

(S)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Lyon,  June  2 
{ffieron.  Mart,), 

(9)  Martyr  with  Megetla  of  Milan  ;  com- 
memorated July  16  (Hiercn,  Mart, ;  BoU.  Acta 
83,  July,  iv.  129). 

(10)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Antioch, 
July  19  (Hieron,  Mart,), 

(11)  Martjrr;  commemorated  at  Laodicea, 
July  28  (JTttfrotk  Mart.), 

(18)  Commemorated  with  Eugenius  Aug.  5 
(Co/.  Arm.) ;  assigned  to  Dec.  20  in  Basil,  Mend. 
For  references  to  him  in  some  codices  of  the 
Sacramentary,  see  Greg.  Mag.  Lib,  8acr.  22,  305, 
Migne. 

(18)  Martyr  with  Julianus  in  Syria;  com- 
memorated Aug.  12  {Hieron,  Mart.;  Vet.  Rom, 
Mart. }  Usuard.  Mart, ;  Boll.  Acta  88,  Aug.  ii. 
700). 

(14)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Nicomedia, 
Aug.  17  {Hieron,  Mart,), 

(16)  Patriarch  of  Alexandria ;  conmiemorated 
Sept.  1  (jCal,  AeiMop.). 

(18)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Kicaea,  Oct. 
21  {Hieron.  Mart, ;  Bed.  Mart,  Auct.). 

(17)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Puteoli,  Oct. 
81  (fiimm,  Jiart^ 
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(18)  Martyr ;  commonorsUd  in  Africa,  Not.  9 
^Hiervn.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

(19)  One  of  Libyan  birth ;  commemorated  at 
Alexandria  Dec.  8  (  Vet.  Bom.  Mart.). 

(20)  Patriarch  of  Alexandria;  commemo- 
rated Dec  27  {Col.  Aethiqp.).  [0.  H.] 

MAOCABEES,  seren  brothers  martyred  at 
Antioch  with  their  mother  under  Antiochus; 
commemorated  Aug.  1  {ffieron.  Mart. ;  Vtt. 
Bern.  Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart. ;  Basil,  MewA.y,  As- 
signed to  July  30  in  (hi.  Armen. ;  mentioned  in 
some  codices  of  the  Gregorian  sacramentary 
{Lib.  Sacram.  409,  Migne).  [C.  H.] 

MACGARTHENNUS,  bishop  of  aochora  in 
Ireland,  confessor  1..D.  h06 ;  commemorated  Ang. 
15  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  Aug.  iii.  209).  [C.  H.] 

MAGEDONIT78  (1)  Orithopha0U8,  Syrian 
anchoret ;  commemorated  Jan.  24  {Cai.  Byxant, ; 
Boll.  Acta  S8.  Jan.  ii.  598). 

(8)  Commemorated  in  Asia  Mv.  12  {Hteron, 
Mart.). 

(8)  Presbyter  at  Nicomedia,  martyred  with 
his  wife  Patricia  and  daughter  Modesta;  com- 
memorated March  18  {ffieron.  Mart. ;  Bed. 
Mart. ;  Vet.  Bom,  Mart. ;  Usnard.  Mart.  ;  Boll. 
Acta  SS.  Mar.  ii.  260). 

(4)  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  6th  century; 
commemorated  April  25  (Boll.  Acta  8S.  Ap. 
iii.  369). 

(5)  Martyred  with  two  youths  in  Greece; 
commemorated  June  28  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  June 
T.  358). 

(6)  Martyred  with  Theodnlus  and  Tatianus 
in  Phrygia ;  commemorated  Sept.  12  (Boll.  Acta 
88.  Sept.  ir.  20). 

(7)  Martyr;  oommemerated  at  Gaesarea, 
KoT.  1  {Hieron.  Mart.). 

(S)  Martyr;  commemorated  in  the  dty  of 
Anstis  Not.  21  (Bieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MAGELLIKUS,  martyr,  hia  depositio  at 
Rome  June  2  (ffieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MAGIIADOBUS%  Martyr  with  others  at 
Antioch;  commemorated  Jaly  19  (Boll.  Acta 
SS.  July,  iT.  587).  [C.  H.] 

MAGH  ALDUS,  bishop  in  the  Island  of  Mona, 
5th  century ;  commemorated  Ap.  25.  (Boll.  Acta 
88.  Ap.  iii.  366).  [C.  H.] 

MACHAONIA,  martyr  in  Africa;  comme- 
morated Dec  15  [Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

HAGHARIA.    [Macabia.] 

MAGHABIUS.    [Magasius.] 

MAGHARUS  (1)  CommemoraUd  April  12 
{Hieron.  Mart.). 

(8)  Commemorated  July  10  at  Alexandria 
and  at  Antioch  {Hieron.  Mart).  [C.  H.] 

MACHROSA,  martyr  in  Africa ;  oommemo- 
nted  Deo.  15  {Himm.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

•  Mscfaadoms  k  the  hesdlog  of  ilete  SS. ;  but  In  the 
text  Msoedo,  while  nitron.  Mart,  (which  Is  the  autbtirltj 
quoted)  has  Msobarius,  in  Migne.    Potthast  also  glTSs 
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MACHUTUS,  bi«hop;  his  depositio  coming 
morated  at  Antioch,  Nor.  15  {Hieron.  Mart.). 

[C.  H.] 

HACIDALES.  martyr;  commemorated  st 
Rome,  June  12  {Hieron.  Mart.).    [Magdales.] 

[C.  H.] 

MAGNISCIUS,  bishop  of  Coneria,  or  Con- 
nereth,  in  Ireland,  6th  century ;  commemorated 
Sept.  3  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  Sept.  L  664).       [C.  U.] 

HACON,  councils  of  (Matiscoiun^ia 
CoHcUia).  Three  councils  of  Mioon  are  recorded ; 
the  two  first  being  held  by  command  of  king 
Guntram. 

1.  A.D.  581,  when  21  bishops  subscribed  to  19 
canons:  Priscus  of  Lyons  first,  and  ETsntiusof 
Vienne  next.  In  their  prefaoe  they  declare  they 
are  not  going  to  maice  new  canons  so  much  u 
sanction  the  old.  Yet  their  6th  canon  is  noTel, 
as  well  in  speaking  of  archbishops  at  all,  ss  id 
ordering  that  they  shall  not  say  mass  without 
their  pidU.  So  is  the  7  th,  which  threatens  cixil 
judges  with  excommunication  if  they  proceed 
against  any  clerk,  except  on  criminal  charges. 
So  is  the  9th,  which  orders  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays  from  Mot.  11  tu  Dec.  25  to 
l>e  kept  as  fasts.  Others  relating  to  Uiarried 
priests  and  bishops,  and  to  the  Jews  in  generu, 
are  remarkable  for  their  seTerity.  Nine  more 
canons  are  cited  by  Burcbard  and  others  ss 
haTing  been  passed  at  this  counoil.  (Mnnsi,  ix. 
931-940.)  [£.  S.  Ff.] 

S.  A.D.  565,  when  43  prasent  and  20  absent 
bishops,  through  their  deputies,  subscribed  to  20 
canons.  In  their  preface  Priscus,  bishop  of 
Lyons,  is  styled  patriarch.  The  first  csnon  is 
a  short  homily  for  the  better  obserrance  «f 
Sunday.  By  the  second,  no  work  may  be  done 
for  six  days  at  £aster.  In  the  sixth,  the  4Ut 
African  canon  is  quoted  with  approTal,  which 
orders  that  the  Eucharist  shall  be  celebrated  on 
all  days  of  the  year  but  one  fiuting;  and 
further  proTision  is  made  for  what  raaaiofi  sf^er 
celebration,  by  directing  that  it  shall  be  con- 
sumed by  persons  of  nnblemished  character, 
brought  to  church  for  that  purpose,  and  enjoined 
to  oome  fasting,  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
hsTing  been  first  sprinkled  with  wine.  By  the 
seTenth,  sUtos  that  haTe  been  set  f^«e  by  the 
church  are  not  to  be  molested  before  the  ma^i«- 
trate.  By  the  eighth,  none  that  haTe  taken 
sanctuary  may  be  touched  till  the  priest  hss 
been  consulted.  By  the  ninth  and  tenth,  the 
d^il  power  may  not  proceed  against  any  bishop, 
except  through  his  metropolitan;  nor  against 
any  priest,  deacon,  or  sub-deacon,  except  throu^ 
their  bishop.  By  the  sixteenth,  no  relict  of  a 
sub- deacon,  exorcist,  or  acolyth  may  narrr 
again.  By  the  nineteenth,  cla>ks  may  not  fre- 
quent courts  where  capital  causes  are  trirt. 
The  twentieth  orders  the  holding  of  councils 
CTery  three  years,  and  charges  the  bishop  of 
Lyons  with  assembling  them,  subject  to  the  as- 
sent of  the  king,  who  is  to  fix  where  they  shsll 
meet.  King  Guntram,  in  a  dignified  ordinance, 
published  at  the  close  of  this  council,  intimates 
that  the  citiI  authority  will  not  hesitate  to 
step  in,  if  the  canons  are  not  enforced  with  due 
rigour.    (Mansi,  ix.  947-64.) 

8.  A.D.  624,  or  four  or  fiTo  years  earlier,  ac* 
cording  to  Mansi,  when  the  nue  of  St.  Oilum^ 
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ban,  which  a  monk  named  Agrestiniu  had  at- 
tacked, was  Tindicated  by  Enstasias,  abbat  of 
LttieQil,  his  aneceMor.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

MA0OBU8»  martyr  in  Africa;  oommemo* 
nted  Apr.  17  (Bimm.  Mart.},  [C.  U.] 

MAGBA  (1)  Virgin,  martyr  at  Rheims,  about 
i.D.  303,  under  the jpraeses  RietioTarns ;  com- 
memont^jd  Jan.  6  rUsnard.  Mart.;  Vet,  Horn, 
Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart.  luct. ;  Boll.  Acta  S3,  Jan.  i. 
324). 

(S)  Virg;in,  martyr,  in  Mauritania  Caasari- 
enas ;  commemorated  Jan.  9  (  Vet.  Bom.  Mart.), 
The  name  occurs  as  Martiana  in  Ado.      [C.  H.] 

BfAGRIANA,  COUNCIL  OF  (Maorianum 
(WOiiM),  held  at  Uacriaaa  in  Africa,  A.D.  418, 
according  to  some,  the  only  eyidence  for  it  being 
two  csDOBs  in  the  eoUaetion  of  Ferrandus  (n.  11 
aad  23),  eaoh  attributed  to  a  council  of  tiiat 
same  (Mansi,  it.  439,  and  see  Afbicah  Coua^ 
ciu).  [E.  a  Ff.] 

MACRINA  (1)  Grandmother  of  St  Basil,  at 
Keofaesarea  in  Ponttis ;  commemorated  Jan.  14. 
{fioH  Acta  88.  Jul  I  952). 

(S)  Sister  of  Basil  the  Great ;  commemorated 
%  19  (Basil,  MenoL;  Cal.ByMnt.;  Daniel, 
Gid.  Xtfiwy.  IT.  264). 

(S)  Commemoratad  at  Rome  July  20  (Bimvn, 
Mart).  [C.  H.] 

MAORINUS,  martyr  with  Yalerlanus  and 
G«rdisBus;  commemorated  at  Nireduntmi,  or 
NroB,  Sept.  17  (Usuard.  Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart. 
itrf.).  [C.  H.] 

MACBOBITJS  (1)  Martyr;  commemorated 
at  Mil&B,  May  7  {Mieron.  Mart.). 

(9)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Aleiandria, 
Jttlr  13  (HitriM.  Miart.). 

(I)  Marhrr;  oonmamorated  at  Damascus, 
Jaly  20  (Osuard.  Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart.  AMCt.) ; 
called  Magrobius  in  Hienm.  Mart. 

(4)  Of  Cappadocia,  martyr  with  Gordianus 
ttd  othen,  under  Licinius ;  commemorated  Sept. 
13  (Basil,  Mtmol. ;  Boll.  Acta  88.  Sept.  ir.  55). 

[C.  H.] 

IIACULITS,  martyr ;  commemorated  at  Pe- 
nuia  Etruria,  Ap.  29  (Mimm^Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

XADELBEBTA  rirgin,  abbess  of  Mau- 
bfQge,  about  ▲.D.  705 ;  commemorated  Sept.  7 
(BoL  Ada  88.  Sept.  iiL  103>  [C.  H.] 

XADEL0I8ILUB,  hermit  at  Centultoi  (St. 
I^sier)  in  Ficsdrdy,  in  the  7th  century ;  comme- 
Borated  May  SO  (BolL  Acta  83.  May,  Tii.  264). 

[C.  H.] 

MAPIAKTA,  martyr;  commemorated  at 
Aatioch  March  26  {Mitron.  Mart.).        [C.  H.] 

MABIELLIIJS,  martyr ;  commemorated 
&pi.  19  {Himm.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MADILAMA,  rirgin,  martyr;  commemo- 
««d  Sept.  17  (CW.  Acthiop.).  [C.  H.] 

HADKE8S,  TBBATMSNT  OF.  [Dno- 
fiiO,  I.  643;  ExoRCMM,  I.  650  ;    Hikmastbi, 

L  772.] 

MASHA,  martyr  in  Sidly ;  commemorated 
^«M  4  ( Aaroa.  iCdri.>  [C.  H.j 
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MAFOBS  (or  Jfcnwrs;  sometimes  Mafora; 
Mapdtpioy  or  fAaip6ptoy)  was  a  short  veil  coTering 
the  head  and  neck,  and  flowing  down  upon  the 
shoulders. 

I.  It  was  originally  an  article  of  female  dress : 
a  cloak  or  reil.  St.  Athanasius  mentions  that 
the  maforiwn  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  believed 
in  his  time  to  be  preserved  in  the  palace  of  the 
Blachemal  at  Constantinople— tS  S^  8,yu>r 
fuu^6pioif  B9ot6icov  ir  BXaxfy^ais  K(T.  It  is  de- 
fined in  a  MS.  Greek  Glossary,  quoted  by  Du 
Cange,  as  v^Aor,  ywtUMtor  IfMruw.  Another 
calis  it  distinctly  a  veil,  rh  riis  JCc^aXijs  vcpt- 
fiKiifut,  and  Suidas  {Lexicon)  treats  it  as  syn- 
onymous with  ridniumj  a  band  for  the  head. 

II.  The  term  was  also  applied  to  a  large  coarse 
cape  or  hood,  worn  by  monks  in  the  Eastern 
church:  the  monkish  scapular.  Cassian  ((2s 
Hdbita  Monachor.  i.  c.  7)  describes  it  thus : 
*fPo6t  haec  angusto  pallio  tam  amictus  humi- 
litatem,  quam  vilitatem  pretii,  compendiumque 
sectantes,  colla  pariter  atque  humeros  tegunt ; 
quod  mafortes  tam  ipsorum  quam  nostro  nun- 
cupatur  eloqnio."  It  was  the  working  dress 
of  monks,  and  a  passage  in  Fortunatus  (  Vita  8. 
BHariiy  o.  ii.  n.  2)  seems  rather  to  shew  that 
the  haUt  of  a  monk  of  peculiar  sanctity  would 
sometimes  be  folded  or  draped  around  his  tomb ; 
for  he  calls  it  **  peplum  sen  velum  quo  sepulcra 
et  tumbae  sanctorum  obrolvebantur. "  That, 
at  all  events,  is  the  apparent  meaning  of  the 
passage. 

III.  Some  writers  reckon  mafortes  among  the 
vestments  used  in  the  services  of  the  church, 
ktf.  as  a  oops  or  amioe.  "  Mafortem  tramoseri- 
cum  rodomelinum  aquilatum ;  item  mafortem  e 
teleoporphyro  tramosericnm  opus  marinum" 
{Charta  ComuHama,  quoted  by  Ducange). 

Cassian  states  that  this  habit  was  not 
generally  used  by  monks  in  the  West. 

[S.  J.  E.] 

MAGABUS  (1)  Martyr;  commemorated  at 
Thessalonica  Feb.  27  {ffisron.  Mart.). 

(2)  Martyr;  commemorated  in  Africa  Sept. 
10  {Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MAGDALENE,  MABT.    [Maria  (16).] 

MA6DALE8,  martyr;  commemorated  at 
Tripoli  June  12.  Thus  the  Bollandists  read  the 
text  of  Sieron.  Mart.,  where  Migne  reads  Tri- 
polis  and  Macidales  In  a  list  of  martyrs  at  Rome 
(Boll.  Acto  88.  Jun.  ii.  507 ;  Bed.  Mart.  Auct.), 
[C.  H.] 

MAGBALYEUS,  bishop  of  Verdun,  con« 
feasor;  commemorated  Oct,  4  (Boll.  Acta  83. 
Oct.  ii.  499>  [C.  H.] 

MAGI,  adoration  of;  commemorated  Deo.  25 
(Basil,  Mtnol.).    Compare  Maqi  hi  Art. 

[C.  H.] 

MAGI  (in  Art)  (1)  before  Herod.  Two 
instances  of  this  rare  subject  have  been  discovered 
by  the  industry  of  M.  Rohault  de  Fleury,  and 
are  figured  in  his  beautifVil  work  VEvangUe 
(Tours,  1875),  which  is  illustrated  entirely  from 
early  art.  One  is  from  a  rude  fresco  in  the 
catacomb  of  St.  Agnes,  of  which  we  subjoin  a 
woodcut,  without  being  able  to  speak  with  any 
certainty  as  to  its  date,  though  De  Fleury  attri- 
butes it  to  the  2nd  oentury.  The  magi  bear 
their  gifts^  and  the  star  is  very  prominent.    In 


h>  origiDsl  Htrod't  facr  hu  k  look  of  nger  *d1 
Dupirioo,  bill  Ihii  DiBf  poaiiblf  faavc  Iwcb   id- 
■  iageuioiu  copjiit  or 


■arud  or  «iiliaDC«tl  b 


atbd'  irorkniaD.  Dothiog  being  naler  thu  riniitcr 
«xpreuian,  HpifcialJf  id  the  iarge-faeaded  and 
large-«yod  drawingt  of  tha  Roman  daoadaoce. 
The  lecoDd  fiample  U  from  the  mouia  of  Sta. 
Maria  Mnggiare  at  Rome,  and  ia  one  of  tha  ori- 
gjoal  moaaici  of  the  5tta  oeDtnrr-  Hrrod  heart 
the  nimbua,  a  rather  aingular  iutaDce  of  Ita 
oocnrrence  to  earlr.  Hebrew  tlden  are  with  him 
DDfaldiDgtheirrolltofprophecf,  aadgaiidg  apou 
him  in  >  manoer  vhich  ippcart  to  d[>qaiet  him, 
u  though  the  teit  of  St.  Uatt.  ii.  3  wat  in  the 
mind  of  the  artiit,  and  coald  not  hare  been 
more  graphicall;  eiprawd  hy  RaOaeJIe  hiratelf. 
Of  the  three  liings,  or  magi,  two  wear  the  Phry- 
gian bonnet  or  helmet,  the  third,  who  ia  of  Terj- 
SDthful  appearance,  having  long  curled  hair. 
ej  all  wear  long  ctoae-£tting  bote,  apparently 
much  ornamented  down  the  front  of  the  leg, 
with  ihort  tunica,  altogether  pretenting  a  rather 
mediaeval  appearance.  Hartignj  refen  to  the 
pulnting  in  St.  Ague*  (we  woodcut),  nnd  aaja 
thM  Herod  In  9upi>o>ed  in  it  to  be  protesting 
with  hand  on  heiirt  hit  good  Intentioni  towarda 
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the  HoIt  Child.  See  abo  Perret,  toI.  ii.  pi. 
iliiii.  He  mention*  a  aareophagua  at  AicoEt. 
for  which  he  nferi  to  Barloli,  Sopra  tm'  arts 
ntarmorta,  etc,  Torino,  ITHS,  whirh  cniiiiDi 
the  tame  iDbJect,  with  many  tignres.  It  will  bt 
found  among  Mr.  Patlier'i  Phutognplu.  N".  . 
S67T,  Tol.  xTiil.  Another  at  Arlet  bears  Ibt  tinl 
tcene  of  the  historj,  tha  magi  id  the  act  of  oh- 
aerting  the  ttar,  two  pointing  it  out  to  ite 
third.  PiguradiBRohaolt  deFlenrj,  r£Mii$>;(, 
tol.  i.  p.  61. 

(«)  ADoaanoK  OP.  A  >pedil  iDternt  ii  il- 
lached  to  the  aubject   of  the  WIm   Men  in  Iht 

EriiDltiTe  aget.  It  aeemt  to  bare  rttaineil  iu 
old  more  itronglj  on  the  Chriilian  ima^iDitii'D 
tban  many  othert,  and  hat  always  been  a  <*■ 
Tonrlte  of  (graphic  artittt. 

The  nnmber  of  magi  i>  alnioat  alwart  tlirrr. 
Two  or  fonr  lometime*  occur,  and  MartitlDy 
attributea  luch  changea  of  treatment  to  arliitic 
moliTea.  But  a  verr  ditTi^reut  acconnt  it  giiCD 
by  Mr.  Hamnni  (fiMoncat  and  Uomtmntui 
Eamt,  p.  661)  oT  tbe  appearance  of  two  intteiii 
of  three  in  tbe  celebrated  5th  century  mouia 
if  Sta.  Haria  Miggiore.      "Tbe  Dirine  ChilJ." 


aaya, 


mplc  thrci 


seated  o 

I  Rim.     In  the  ortgiDal  « 

age   wai  an  elderly  male 

luubt  intended  for  one  of  the  magi,  only  ti 


Q  the   I 


of   the  , 


DOW  before 
^npa  (the  t 


whereat  in  another 
belore  Herod)  ■ 
justifiable  alteration  of  thii  gniap  wat  ordeinl 
«hen  the  church  wat  reiiored  bf  Benedict  AlV. 
lnitead  of  the  male  figure  teated  beiide  the 
Child  wat  tubitituted  that  of  Hary  with  a 
nim  boa-crow  nod  head  and  purple  Testmenli. 
Among  other  innoTationa  then  made,  one  of  the 
mtgi  wat  omitted,  and  the  mother'*  figure,  on- 
gioall;  ttanding  behind  the  throne  of  the  (Hiild, 
wan  changed  into  that  of  an  angel,  addinir  a 
third  to  the  groap  of  celestial  minitten  in  lb( 
backgronpd."  The  moaaic  in  it>  preeent  ttate  i) 
figured  in  Rohanit  de  Fteurr,  L'Erangilr,  i.  p.  6, 
iii.  See  aitu  Ahuelb  AMD  Abcuaholu,  §|  3, 
i^  I.  et. 


There  can  be  little  doabt  that  thia  aabject  be- 
longed  to  the  earlier  cTcle  of  the  catacomb  frea- 
GO'i.  It  it  found  in  the  cemeteriet  of  SL  Nereo 
with  four  Magi,  In  that  of  5S.  Harcellinna  and 
Peter  with  two.  They  appear  for  the  mnat 
part  to  have  been  more  or  leaa  rudely  rettored 
■t  TarioDt  timea.  Their  actual  appearance  may 
be  onderatood  &om  Parker'i  Photograph,  No. 
161:);  St.  Kereo  (l.D.  523?),  and  No.  S116 
(St.  Harcelliniu,  A.D.  TT3).  It  it  figured  bT 
Aringhi  (vol.  i.  p.  587),  from  the  walls  of  the 
Calliitfna   Cataeomb;  the   Magi   wearing   tha 


■L   bitiuuaanMir,-i'>>u«aaa'>gLLt«.tli. 

Phrygian  cap  and  tank,  with  modem  boott,  and 
Towelled  tpurt  with  epnr-leathen ;  aa  additiin 
in  itielf  lafficient  to  catta  intpicion  Dfraiorvtian 
or  reconstruction.  e*ea  at  early  at  Boaio't  time, 
over  all  the  paintings  in  the  catacomb.  At 
p.  615,  on  a  Calliitlne  sarcophagus,  thFj  appear 
leading  their  honea.  or  perhapa  camels.  Tbfr 
are  bearint;  their  oBerings,  and  guided  ly  the 
■tar  to  the  Holy  Inbnt,  who  it  wrapped  in 
■waditling-cliithet.  and  nntttretohed  on  a  cradle 
under  the  abed  with  the  ox  and  the  aas.  The 
Bleated  Virgin  sitt  apart,  and  Joseph  standa  by 


itr  M*.  FignTe)  fi^ln  horn  tb«  otscomb  of  |  tuDtei  tai  on  tba  toIm  of  tbe  Virgin  mother, 
ES.  HarccJlidus  and  I'etcr  "laUr  dau  launw,"  Again,  vitb  borsei  at  li.  159,  and  at  3S5,  395, 
U  ToL  iL  p.  117 :  witb  cUtI  or  itiipw  on  tbe  j  Irom  nnknovn  >4rcophagi;  ten  times  in  all. 


Tm  bjghlf  intcreiting  Stb-ceatoiy  einmples 
kna  Sirenni  are  given  by  De  Flsor;  (tdI.  i, 
pliiB  uL  snJ  iiii.).  One  from  tba  tomb  of 
Ik  timh  Isaac  ie  bere  rtprodnoad  Id  wood- 
ml;  Ibe  other  Is  tbe  well-known  mosaic  of 
SufApollinannellaCitti.  Tbe  latter  li  perbap* 
Mk  eirlitst  type  of  tlie  BjiaDtina  Uadonna  of 
Hk  ailier  miJJU  ages,  found  at  Torcello  and 
Muruo,  itill  retained  in  the  DachangiDg  art  of 
lln  modern  Greek  chnrch,  and  reproduced  mod 
■i^lj.  perhaps,  in  the  ulebrated  Borgo  Allegri 
[Kiiin  of  Cimabae,  now  in  StiL  Maria  Norella 
bFlenBce.  The  atteadnnt  angeli  are  thoroughly 
Bruitine,  and  may  stand  a*  eiamplea  for  tbe 
H'enr  tcclesiut  ickm  of  Jujtiaian'i  daj.  The 
ni^ireu'  the  traditional  hose,  with  somewhat 
nliuial  eTDima,  cloaba,  and  tonlca.  Their  agea 
m  anfullf  diatiagniabed,  and  tbeir  appeamnAa 
ciiioiulj  Gothic  Their  name*,  S3.  Caspar, 
)ltIcUor,and  BaUbaiar,  are  pTsa  in  the  mosaic, 
ptriup  for  the  lint  time.  The  Infant  raises 
Ba  bud  in  benediction,  and  tba  Blessed  Virgin 
■K  The  groap  forms  the  end  of  tbe  celebrated 
frnxuion  of  female  Saints. 

As  Adoration  occupies  tbe  Un-hsnd  side  of  the 
&»  Hrcephiigns  of  Ancona,   4th  centnry.     See 


A  mrions  bas-relief  from  the  French  crjpt  of 
St.  Maiimin  ii  given  by  [>e  Fleurv  (t.  i.  pi.  ii.), 
which  be  assigns  with  possible  trntb  to  the  3nl 
century,  and  wbicb  we  reproduca. 


Perhapa  the  moat  intereeting  example  of  this 
■object  which  is  left  ns  is  a  earring  made  on  the 
hone  of  a  whole,  now  in  the  British  Uuaenm. 
It  ia  among  Prof.  Westwood'a  fictile  copiei,  and 
is  ligDred  in  his  Cataiogua  of  Fictih  Imriet,  p. 
2H4  ;  in  Stephens's  Old  Hmic  Monvmmtt,  vol.  i. 
pp.  470  sqq. ;  and  in  Hr.  Maakeli'a  Fvtries,  An- 
cknt  ami  Midiamal,  p.  54.     ft  waa  described  by 


>'.  Franks  in  the  3nd  Serial  of  Papers  of  the  |  the  cover  with  a  cnrion«  cnrrlne,  which  Dr. 
™"r  of  Anliquari™,  vol.  iii.  p.  382.  It  I  Weatwood  l«  spparentlv  rijht  in  conaidering 
■.'"Hpart  of  a  aqnain  coffer,  inciaed  with  sub.  1  mennt  for  Wajlnnd  Smith,  as  the  bammer  and 
f^  ia  bro«l  mttlina  nllaf,  tba  magi  sharing  j  pincari  are  ouniatakeable,  thoagh  Hr.  MaiksU 
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thinks  it  is  a  beheading  of  St.  John.  The  three 
magi  have  roand  mniisive  fells  of  hnir,  which 
might  almost  pass  for  a  remembrance  of  the 
Phrygian  cips,  except  that  other  figures  on  the 
chest  have  the  same.  Their  boots  and  braccae 
are  nnmistaiceable  ;  thejr  are  offering  their  trea- 
sures in  covers  and  paterae  apparently,  and  are 
attended  by  an  ornamental  dncii  or  swan. 
This  bird  is  repeated  to  fill  np  space.  The 
star  is  very  large,  and  of  many  rays  ;  there  is  a 
broad  Runic  border,  and  an  iBscription  **  Magi  " 
in  rnnes  above  the  canring.  The  quasi-symbolic 
figures  of  the  Virgin  Mother  and  Child  are  ex- 
traordinary, the  former  ends  at  the  waist  in 
waving  flourishes,  perhaps  tvpical  of  drapery, 
but  ornamented  with  dots  like  an  Irish  initial 
letter ;  the  Child  consists  entirely  of  a  larger 
face  or  medallion  held  as  usual  before  His 
Mother;  the  writer  feels  little  doubt  of  its 
having  been  copied  or  adapted  from  some  MS.  of 
Dnrrow  or  lona;  and,  as  Mr.  Maskell  observes, 
following  Mr.  Stephens,  it  is  one  of  the  costliest 
treasures  of  English  art ;  and,  as  a  specimen  of 
Northumbrian  art  and  Northumbrian  folk-speech, 
it  is  doubly  precious. 

The  distinctively  Persian  dress  of  the  maf^i, 
as  represented  on  all  the  monuments,  certainly 
deserves  attention,  as  it  indicates  the  connexion, 
in  the  Christian  imagination,  betweoi  the  reli- 
gion of  Zoroaster  and  the  coming  of  the  Lord, 
which  Zoroaster  was  supposed  to  have  foretold. 
See  Hyde,  de  lUligione  veterwn  Ptrtarum^fi,  31, 
p.  384,  ed.  Oxon.  1700),  and  Magi  in  Dicr.  of 
THE  BiULB,  ii.  190.  F.  Nork  {Myihea  der  alien 
Fersrr  ah  Quellen  ChrUUicher  Glaubenskfiren, 
p.  82)  considers  that  many  representations  of  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  bear  a  decidedly  Mithraic 
character.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

MAGIC  {Ar$  Magioa,  fh)m  mortis,  Persian 
IL/C,  mugh).      **  Among    the  -  Persians,"    says 

Porphyry,  "they  who  are  wise  respecting  the 
Deity  and  are  His  servants  are  called  Magi " 
{dg  Abst.  Aniin,  iv.  16,  p.  165,  dted  by  Rose 
(in  Parkhurst),  who  also  refers  to  Justin,  i. 
ix.  7,  xii.  13 ;  Curtius,  v.  1 ;  and  others). 
Xenophon  distinctly  ascribes  to  them  the  office 
of  priests:  "Then  were  the  magi  fimt  ap- 
pointed to  sing  hymns  in  honour  of  the  gods 
at  the  dawn  of  every  day,  and  to  sacrifice 
daily  to  those  gods  to  whom  they,  the  maei. 
should  declare  sacrifice  due"  {Cf/rop,  p.  279; 
ed.  Hutch.).  The  name  (fidyos)  is  not  used 
as  a  reproach  in  the  Septuagint.  See  Dan. 
i.  20;  ii.  2,  10,  27;  iv.  7.  The  prophet 
Daniel  was  the  head  of  the  "Msgi"  in  Baby- 
lon (Dan.  V.  11).  It  is  also  the  title  given 
to  those  who  were  led  by  the  star  to  Bethlehem 
(Matt.  ii.  1,  7,  16).  Nevertheless  it  had  already 
acquired  a  bad  sense  among  the  Jews.  Thus 
Simon  (Acts  viii.  9)  is  said  fiay^^tiy  and  to  use 
fiegytla  (11);  while  Elymas,  a  Jew,  is  expressly 
CJilled  a  fi^os  (xiii.  6,  8).  This  was  the  popular 
usai^e,  and  at  length  it  prevailed  entirely. 
"  Custom  and  common  speech,"  says  St.  Jerome, 
"  hare  taken  magi  tormalejici — who  are  regarded 
in  a  difierent  light  in  their  own  nation ;  for  thev 
are  the  philosophers  of  the  Chaldeans  "  (Comni. 
tn  Dan.  ii.).  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
Magism  had  long  greatly  altered  for  the  worse, 
eve.£  in  the  practice  of  its  best  professors  in  its 
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original  home;  for  Origen,  speaking  of  the 
titagi  of  Persia,  says,  **  From  them  the  magical 
art  of  their  nation  takes  its  name,  and  has  tra- 
velled into  other  nations  to  the  corruptior  «nd 
destruction  of  thosa  who  use  it"  (c  CUs.  vi.  80)^ 
Philostratus  is  aUo  speaking  of  these  Persian 
adepts,  when  he  makes  the  strange  statement, 
that  they  invoke  God  when  they  are  working 
unseen;  out  subvert  the  public  belief  in  the 
Deity,  because  they  do  not  wish  to  appear  to 
receive  their  power  from  Him.  {de  Vit.  SophisL 
in  Protag.  498.) 

The  **  curious  arts "  (rk  wfpUpya)  renounced 
by  the  converts  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  19)  were, 
according  to  the  common  meaning  of  the 
term  employed,  the  several  branches  of  magic: 
What  these  were  in  the  opinion  of  the  early 
Christians  we  learn  from  many  authors.  Mi^ 
gicians,  it  was  believed,  could  raise  phantoms 
resembling  persons  deceased,  could  extract  oracles 
from  children,  whom  they  entranced ;  nay,  from 
goats  and  tables  (TertuU.  Apol.  23).  In  a  book 
written  a  little  before  the  end  of  the  2nd  century, 
Simon  Magus  is  represented  boasting : — "  I  can 
make  myself  invisible  to  those  who  desire  to 
seize  me,  and  again  visible  when  I  wish  to  be 
seen.  If  I  desire  to  fiee,  I  can  pierce  mountains 
and  pass  through  rocks,  as  if  they  were  mud.  If 
I  were  to  cast  myself  down  from  a  high  mountaiUf 
I  should  be  borne  uninjured  to  the  ground.  If  I 
were  bound,  I  oould  release  mvself  and  bind 
those  who  had  chained  me.  ^If  imprisoned,  I 
could  make  the  bars  open  of  themselves.  I 
could  make  statues  live,  so  that  they  were 
thought  to  be  men  by  those  who  saw  them.  I 
oould  cause  new  trees  to  spring  up  suddenly,  and 
produce  boughs  at  once.  If  I  dung  myself  into 
the  fire,  I  should  not  bum.  I  change  my  face, 
so  as  not  to  be  known ;  nay,  I  can  shew  men 
thai  I  possess  two  faces.  I  can  become  an  ewe 
or  a  she-goat.  I  can  give  a  beard  to  little  boys. 
I  can  shew  gold  in  abundance.  I  can  make  and 
unmake  kings  "  {Reoognit.  Clement,  ii.  9.  Comp. 
Pseudo-Clem.  Horn,  ii.  32 ;  Oesta  Petri,  §  33). 
The  supposed  narrator  is  made  to  say  that  he 
saw  a  rod  with  which  Simon  was  beaten  "  pass 
through  his  body  as  through  smoke  "  {Reoog,  ii. 
11 ;  P8.-C1.  Hom.  ii.  24),  and  that  a  woman,  his 
confederate,  was  seen,  by  a  vast  multitude  sur- 
rounding a  tower  in  which  she  was,  to  look  out 
of  every  window  on  each  side  at  the  same  moment 
{Recog.  u.8.  §  12) ;  that  he  caused  another  to  look 
like  himself  {Qetta  Petri,  136),  and  *"  spectres  and 
figures  to  be  seen  daily  in  the  market  plaee, 
statues  to  move  as  he  walked  out,  and  many 
shadows,  which  he  affirmed  to  be  the  souls  of 
persons  departed,  to  go  before  him  "  {Horn.  iv.  4 ; 
Gesta  Petri,  45).  Simon's  fatal  attempt  to  fiy  is 
related  or  alluded  to  by  several  early  writers ;  as 
by  the  author  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (vi. 
9),  Arnobius  (ado,  Gent,  ii.  props  init.),  £piph»- 
nius  (ffti^res,  xxi.  5),  St.  Ambrose  or  Hegesippus 
(de  Excid,  Hiente,  iiL  2),  Sulpicius  Severus 
{Sncr.  Hist.  ii.  41),  Marimus  (&rtn.  39),  Pscudo- 
Augustinc  (contra  Pulgent.  Don,  23),  etc  Many 
of  the  Gnostics,  as  Menander(Iren.  ffaer.i.  23,  {  5), 
Basilides  (24,  §  5X  and  Carpocrates  (25,  §  3),  with 
their  disciples,  were  accused  of  **  using  magic 
and  (mystic)  images,  and  incantations,  and  all 
other  curious  arts  (perierga)."  See  also  £useli. 
ITtst.  JScdee,  iv.  7.  St.  Irenaeus  relates  two 
stories  of  Marcus  (about  160),  which  shew  hov 
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these  arts  were  still  brought  into  the  serrice  of 
heresj.  He  caused  wise  mixed  with  water, 
vhich  he  consecrated  in  the  Encharist,  to  appear 
porple  and  red  (jie.  we  presume,  like  venous  and 
arterial  blood) ;  and  again  handing  a  small  cup 
of  wise  and  water  to  a  woman,  he  ordered  her  to 
coosecrate  it ;  which  done,  he  filled  from  it  to 
orerHowing  a  much  larger  cup  (jSrid.  i.  13,  §  2 ; 
Epiphan.  haer,  34,  §  2).  Magic,  under  one  name 
or  another,  profenei  to  heal  by  various  means. 
It  was  represented  to  the  aick,  ^  If  you  would 
send  for  that  praecantator,  yon  would  be  well  at 
oace ;  if  you  were  willing  to  hang  such  written 
charms  (characters)  on  you,  you  could  soon 
reoorer  health.  .  .  Send  to  that  diviner ;  forward 
bim  joor  girdle  or  stomacher.  Let  it  be  measured, 
and  let  him  look  at  it ;  and  he  will  tell  you  what 
mart  to  do,  and  whether  you  can  get  over  it.  .  . 
2>Qch  an  one  is  good  at  fumigating :  every  one  to 
whom  he  has  done  it,  has  become  better  at  once. . . 
Cmt  secretly  to  such  a  place,  and  I  will  raise 
Tzp  a  person,  who  will  tell  you  who  stole  your 
Bilrer  or  your  money  ;  but  if  you  wish  to  know 
it,  take  care  not  to  cross  yourself  when  you  come 
to  the  spot. . .  Women  are  wont  to  persuade 
ndi  other  that  they  ought  to  apply  some  charm 
(£udnam)  to  their  sicx  children**  (Caesarius, 
A.D.  502,  Serm,  79,  §  4).  As  we  proceed,  we  shall 
Ke  that  astrology,  storm-raising,  sortllegy,  etc. 
sll  come  under  the  same  general  head  of  Magic. 

n.  The  belief  that  there  was  something  real 
ia  thew  arts  was  apparently  universal.  Even 
Celsas  alleged  them  as  a  set-off  against  the 
Biiades  of  Christ  (Orig.  c  CfU.  i,  68).  St.  Peter 
vu  sccnaed  by  the  heathen  of  magic  (August, 
de  Cir.  Dn,  xiz.  23).  The  Christian  regarded  it 
u  erideace  of  the  power  and  intervention  of  evil 
nsnts  in  league  with  the  wonder-worker.  ^  By 
^i>ieas  in  dr«ims,"  says  Justin  Martyr,  A.D.  140, 
"sad  by  magic  tricks  do  they  lay  hold  of  all 
those  who  do  not  strive  at  all  for  their  aalvation  " 
{ipoL  l  14)b  It  was  said  that  they  could  be 
asaJe  to  "  obey  mortals  by  certain  arts,  ie.  by 
nia|ical  incantations"  {Recog,  Clem.  fv.  26). 
Tike  truth  of  this  is  assumed  both  by  Celsua  and 
Ori|«a,  JLD.  230  (c.  Celt,  vi.  39;  viii.  60-64); 
lai  it  is  a  first  principle  with  Terti^llian  {de 
iMid,  b%).  Lactantius,  A.D.  303*,  says,  **  Astro- 
l'>Sy,  the  arts  of  the  aruspez  and  augur,  and 
viiat  are  called  oracles  themselves,  and  necro- 
Sttsey  and  the  magic  art  are  their  inventions " 
{Die.  hsHt.  vL  16).  Minutius  Felix,  a.d.  220 : 
''The  Uagi  also  not  only  know  the  demons,  but 
whaterer  of  the  marvellous  they  pretend  to 
perform,  they  do  it  by  the  aid  of  demons  "  {Octav. 
^\  St.  Augustine  affirms  the  same  thing: 
"All  such  arts,  whether  of  a  trifling  or  of  a 
tPvoQi  superstition,  from  a  certain  pernicious 
^"Ofxstiw^,  of  men  and  demons  .  .  .  are  to  be 
^t^i-^ber  renounced  and  eschewed  by  the  Chris- 
tJtt**  (df  Doctr.  Christ,  ii.  23, 1 36 ;  see  dis  Civ,  Dei, 
^  19),  He  distinguishes  between  <*  miracles 
3f  banaa  and  magic  arts  jointly  (that  is,  of  arts 
^  demons  working  through  men) "  and  miracles 
''of  the  demons  themselves  wrought  by  them- 
irires*  (rf«  Ch.  Dei,  xxi.  6,  §  1).  His  theory  was 
thst  there  were  certain  things  which  attracted 
tti  gare  pleasure  to  evil  spirits  according  to 
tiiar  srreial  natures,  as  animals  are  pleased  by 
^  ibod  proper  to  their  kinds.  As  spirits,  they 
y*k  delight  in  certain  properties  *'  in  the  various 
Kiad*  of  stones,  herbs,  woods,  animals,  in  charms, 
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and  rites  "  (xbid,).  He  thought  that  they  made 
their  peculiar  tastes  known  to  their  followers : 
*'  For  if  they  did  not  teach  it  themselves,  how 
could  men  learn  what  each  of  them  craved,  what 
he  loathed,  by  what  name  he  was  to  be  invited, 
by  what  compelled  "  (t5/(f.).  Some  afHrmed  thai 
human  souls  served  the  magician :  "  They  are 
Invoked  who  have  died  an  untimely  or  violent 
death,*  on  the  STound  that  it  seems  probable  that 
th()se  souls  will  be  most  helpful  to  violence  and 
injury,  whom  a  cruel  and  nntimely  end  hath  by 
violence  and  injury  torn  from  life  "  (TertuU.  de 
AnimSf  57;  Apol.  23;  oorap.  St.  Chrysostom, 
de  Lazaro  Cone.  ii.  1).  Simon,  in  the  spurious 
Clementine  books,  is  made  to  confess  that  he 
murdered  a  young  boy,  and  by  terrible  adjurations 
bound  his  soul  to  assist  him  in  his  magic  practices 
(i?«OM.  ii.  13 ;  Horn.  Clem.  ii.  26 ;  Oest  Petr. 
xxvii.).  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  "  necromancies 
and  the  inspection  (of  the  entrails)  of  uncorrupted 
boys  (see  IHonyxius  AI.  in  Euseb.  l/ist.  Ecci.  v\i. 
10;  so  Eus.  of  Maxentius,  viii.  14;  Vit.  Const. 
i.  36 ;  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  xviii.  53)  and  the  invoca- 
tions of  human  souls  {Apol.  i.  18).  It  was  denied, 
however,  that  a  departed  soul  could  be  brought 
up,  and  alleged  that  the  magician  was  deceived 
by  the  demons  who  really  came  to  his  call  {Recog. 
ill.  49).  St.  Chrysostom :  *'  This  is  a  pretence 
and  deceit  of  the  dewl :  it  is  not  the  soul  of  the 
dead  man  that  cries  out,  but  the  demon  who 
makes  those  answers,  so  as  to  deceive  the  hearers  " 
{Ham.  28  m  Matt  viii.  291 

A  particular  spirit  (9tdfi»r  wdptipos)  was  in 
many  cases  supposed  to  attach  hini»elf  to  the 
sorcerer.  Thus  Justin  M.  (ti.  «.),  "They  who 
among  magicians  are  called  dream-senders  and 
irdpcSpoi."  Irenaeus  says  of  Marcus,  "  It  is 
probable  that  he  has  also  a  familiar  (jSaiftoyd 
Tira  trdpeSpoir),  through  whom  he  appears  to 
prophesy  himself,  and  causes  those  women  to 
proph(*sy  whom  he  deems  worthy  to  partake  of 
his  grace  "  {ffaer.  i.  13,  §  3).  Elsewhere  he  speaks 
of  **  paredrl  and  dream-senders  **  (ibid.  23,  §  4  ; 
Sim.  Euseb.  Hist.  Fed.  iv.  7).  Tertullian :  "  We 
know  that  magicians,  to  explore  secret  things, 
call  up  (the  dead)  with  the  help  of  catabolici 
(spirits  that  seize  and  cant  men  down)  and 
paredri  and  pythonic  spirits  "  (de  Anhnn,  28). 

III.  An  opinion  prevailed  widely  in  the  early 
church,  derived  from  Jewish  sources,  that  magic 
was  first  cultivated  when  the  children  of  Seth 
intermarried  with  those  of  Cain  ;^  and  that 
Ham,  who  had  addicted  himself  to  it,  dreading 


•  BtaeothanatL  He  uses  the  word  iwkse  in  the  same 
chapter.  Osaslan (InstiL  vli.  U }  OoUai.  U.  6 )  and  otbera 
(I^unprld.  in  Bdiog.i  Bede  in  MartyrU.  Jane  27; 
PasHo  S,  Andr.  In  Surtua,  Nov.  SA ;  Julins  Firmlcuis 
very  often.  See  Oaxaeus,  note  d,  on  (>ms.  Ttutit.  u.*.  and 
Rooca  note  c,  on  Saeram.  Greg.  0pp.  Oreg.  v.  275,  ed. 
1615)  use  the  less  correct  form  bioUumatut.  Another 
oceors  In  the  prefhoe  of  a  **  Sails  et  AquAe  Beoedlctlo  " 
In  the  Vatloan  Ins.  of  the  Orvgorlao  Saoamentaiy,  pub- 
Usbed  by  Angelo  Boooa,  in  whloh  ibe  water  ia  adjured  to 
drive  awaj  *■  oonero  umbran,  omnem  satanam,  ei  oflnnes 
BaaflbiiialkNiea  aplrttnam,  immuQdorwn,  alve  bitkenatiim 
alve  cnantlnm  az  InvocaUoos  nagioae  artls"  (Off* 
Oreg.  tM.  28ft).  CBioTiuxATos,1.2uf;  Faitufux^  1. 6BS.] 

^  For  this  interpretation  of  Gen.  vl.  2,  aee  Eoseb. 

Emis.,  A.O.  S41  (ffoipii,  Bug.  in  Pentai.  Op.  p.  186), 

St.  Augustine  (de  Civ.  DeU  zv.  23,  (  2),  St.  Chrysostom 

(flim.  22  in  Geo.  vl.  1,  $  3),  Tbeodoret  (In  Qen.  quaett. 

I  -JT),  etc 
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its  loffi  at  the  delnge,  eDgrared  the  secrets  of  his 
art  **  on  plates  of  rarious  metals,  such  as  could 
not  be  spoilt  by  the  flood  of  waters,  and  on  rery 
hard  stones'*  (Cassian.  CoOat,  viii.  21).  It  is 
elsewhere  affirmed  that  Ham  practised  and  taught 
magic  {Jfaoog.  Clem.  ir.  27 ;  Hotn,  iz.  3-7) ;  but 
not  by  writers  of  credit.  The  story  of  the 
engraved  pUtes  is  eyidently  imitated  from  a 
tradition  in  Josephus  {Antiq.  L  2,  §  3)  that  the 
children  of  Seth  engraved  an  account  of  their 
more  lawful  discoreries  on  **  two  pillars,  one  of 
brick  and  the  other  of  stone."  Another  opinion 
was  held  by  Justin  Martyr  {Apol.  ii.  5)  and  Ter- 
tullian  (de  Idd,  9).  Tliese  authors,  supposing 
that  **tbe  sons  of  God  **  in  Gen.  vi.  2  were  angels, 
make  them  the  instructors  of  man  in  the  art  of 
magic. 

1 V.  For  more  than  three  oentnries  after  Christ 
there  was  no  tampering  with  magic  on  the  psrt 
of  Christians.  Though  believing  in  the  reality 
of  the  art,  they  ridiculed  it  as  delusive  and 
worse  than  useless.  Thus  Tertnllian :  **  What 
then  shall  we  say  that  magic  is  ?  That  which 
nearly  all  call  it,  deception.  But  the  UHture  of 
the  deception  is  known  to  us  Christians  only  " 
(de  AnintL  '»7).  Minutins  Felix  {^Octac.  viii.), 
copied  by  St.  Cyprinn  (de  Idol.  Van,  p.  14 ;  ed. 
1690) :  "  These  spint»  lie  concealed  nnder  con- 
secrated statues  and  images.  They  inspin:  the 
breasts  of  the  soothsayers  by  breathing  on  them ; 
they  quicken  the  fibres  of  entrails,  they  govern 
the  flights  of  birds,  they  rule  lots,  th<>y  give  out 
oracles ;  they  are  always  confounding  false  things 
with  true ;  for  they  are  deceived  and  they  also 
deceive"  (Cypr.).  St.  Cyprian  adds  that  they 
send  diseases  and  obtain  credit  for  a  cure  by 
simply  ceasing  to  afflict  {jhid.;  so  Lactantius, 
Div.  ImH,  ii.  15).  **They  till  all  things  with 
snares,  cheats,  wiles,  errors "  (Lact.  u.  s.  14). 
^  Skill  in  the  art.  of  mngic  is  good  for  nothing 
but  to  cheat  the  eves  "  (Jd,  u,  t.  iv.  15). 

v.  The  early  Christians  further  believed  that 
the  demons,  who  were  the  real  agents  in  the 
wonders  of  magic,  could  be  controlled  by  Ihe 
strong  faith  of  any  true  Christian  acting  and 
speaking  In  his  Master's  name.  Even  of  astro- 
logy, it  was  said,  **  until  baptism  that  which  is 
decreed  holds:  after  it  astrologers  no  lonsrer 
speak  the  truth "  (Clem.  Alex.  Fragm.  {  78). 
The  failure  of  the  powers  of  evil  began  when 
Christ  came.  Tertullian :  **  We  know  the  con- 
nexion between  magic  and  astrology.  .  .  The 
/atter  science  was  permitted  until  the  gospel, 
that  when  Christ  was  bom  no  one  should  thence- 
forth cast  a  person's  nativity  feom  the  sky.  .  . 
So  also  the  other  kind  of  magic  which  works  by 
miracles.  .  .  .  spun  out  the  patience  of  God 
even  to  the  gospel.  .  .  .  After  the  gospel,  thou 
wilt  nowhere  find  either  wise  men  (sophistas) 
or  Chaldeans,  or  enchanters  or  interpreters 
of  dreams,  or  magicians,  except  such  as  are 
notoriously  punished "  (de  Idol.  9)^  Origen 
held  that  **  magicians  having  intercourse  with 
demons,  and  invoking  them  as  they  have  learnt 
and  for  their  needs,  oan  only  succeed  until 
something  more  divine  and  powerful  than  the 
demons  and  the  charm  (^wjidiif)  which  calls 
them,  appears  or  Is  uttered"  (c.  Cel$.  i.  60). 
He  suggests  that  the  magi  of  St.  Matthew  ii.  1, 
finding  that  the  spirits  who  served  them  had 
**  become  weak  and  strength! ess,  that  their  tricks 
were    exposed   and    their    power    brought    to 


nought,,"  and  remembering  the  prophecr  of 
Ualaam,  were  led  to  think  that.  He  to  whom 
the  star  guided  them,  **must  be  stronger  than 
all  demons,  even  those  who  were  wont  to 
appear  to  them  and  inspire  them  "  (»&£/.).  Hence 
it  was  said  that  magic  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  star  of  Bethlehem.  So  St.  Ignatius  a.d. 
101,  %Bw  iKUro  vo<ra  Mo^ck  (£//it/.  ud  Epha. 
19).  Compare  St.  Peter  Chrysologus,  a.d.  433 
{Serm,  156).  St.  Basil,  870  {de  Hum.  ChrisH 
Genet,  i.  591) ;  St.  Ambrose  {Ej^p<a,  Ev.  S,  Luc. 
ii.  48X  etc.  Of  astrology  especially,  Clerocni 
Al. :  "  For  this  reason  a  strange  end  new  stsr 
srose  that  put  an  end  to  the  ancient  astrology" 
(iurrpoB^eiav)  {Fragm  §  74);  Sim.  Greg.  Nai, 
{Carm.  de  Prcvid,  A^m.  v.  1. 64).  All  this  was 
by  some  understood  in  the  command  that  the 
mMgi  should  depart  into  their  own  countrj 
another  way  (St.  Matt.  iL  12).  Thus  Tertullian 
(m.  s.)  :  **  T1>ey  were  not  to  walk  in  the  wajs  of 
their  former  sect."  St.  Augustine  more  gene 
rallv,  but  therefore  inclusively,  *'  Fia  muuta, 
viU  mutata  "  {Serm,  202,  §  4) ;  Sim.  Chiysol. 
(Serin.  159);  St.  Ambr.  {Exp.  Ev.  S.  Luc  i, 
46);  St.  Leo  {Serm.  32,  §  4);  Greg.  H.  (m 
Etang,  Horn,  x.  sub  6n.). 

VI.  When  after  the  conversion  of  Constantioe 
such  practices  were  found  among  professed 
Christians,  the  most  strenuous  efforts  were  msd« 
to  suppress  them  by  the  teachers  of  the  chcrch, 
and  by  legislators,  both  civil  and  ecclesiasticaL 
They  were  denounced  as  remnants  of  idolatrr, 
and  a  practical  return  to  it.  Thus  Gregorj 
Nazianzen,  870:  **For  this  did  the  star  lead, 
and  the  wise  men  fall  down  and  offer  gifts, — that 
idolatry  might  be  destroyed  "  {OraL  Ltom.  i.  p. 
12,  compare  with  last  paragraph).  *' Branches 
of  idolatry,"  says  Gandentius  of  Brescia,  A.D. 
387,  "  are  witchcrafts  (veneficiaX  precantations, 
ligatures,  phylacteries  (yanitates),  auguries,  lots, 
the  observing  of  omens,  parental  obsequies'* 
{Trad.  It.  m  Paech.  ad  Neoph.).  St.  Augu:itine: 
**  It  is  a  superstitious  thing  whatever  hath  been 
ordained  of  men  towards  the  making  and  wor- 
shipping of  idols,  whether  it  pertain  to  the 
worship  of  a  creature  or  any  part  of  a  creature  ss 
God,  or  to  consultations  and  certain  covenants 
by  means  of  signs  settled  and  agreed  on  with 
demons,  such  as  are  the  essa3r8  of  the  magic 
art "  {de  Doctr.  Christ,  ii.  20,  |  30). 

The  canons  and  laws  which  we  shall  now  cite 
will  shew  that  the  church  and  the  state  pro- 
hibited every  kind  of  magic  on  the  grounds 
above  mentioned.  They  will  at  the  same  time 
give  an  opportunity  of  explaining  some  details, 
which  would  be  hardly  worthy  of  a  separate 
notice. 

(1.)  EodenasHcal  Iegislatwn.--Th9  first  con- 
ciliar  decree  against  any  branch  of  magic  was  thst 
of  Ancyra  in  Galatia,  A.D.  815,  which  condemns 
to  five  years'  penance  **  those  who  profess  sooth- 
saying (aarcvuirrcv^Atsyoi)  and  follow  the 
customs  of  the  Gentiles,  or  bring  certain  men 
into  their  houses  to  disoorer  remedies  or  perform 
lustrations"  (can.  24).  The  yersion  of  this 
dc<:ree  in  the  old  Ronutn  Code  expands  the  fint 
clause  thus:  **Qui  auguria,  auspidaque,  sive 
somnia,  vel  divinatlones  quaslibet  secundum  mo- 
rem  Gentilium  observant"  (thilpp.  Oji^.  Leonis 
p.  18).  Here  angurium  and  auspicium  may  be 
understood  generally  of  the  observation  of  omen» : 
originally  and  strictly  they  were  modes  of   di- 
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riaation  from  the  cry,  flight,  and  maniien  of 
tVe^ling  of  birds.  lAter  on,  when  the  evil  had 
mcretoed,  the  conncil  of  Laodicea,  probably  about 
365.  with  more  details,  forbad,  under  pain  of 
cxoommaDicatioik,  **  priests  and  clerks  to  be  magi- 
daas  or  enchanters  i^iwaoiio^ts),  or  mathematici 
or  astrologers,  or  to  make  what  are  called  phy- 
lacteries, which  are  bonds  for  their  own  souls  " 
(can.  36)l  The  mathematici  were  astrologers 
socording  to  the  usage  of  that  age ;  but  a  dis- 
tiactioB  appears  to  be  made  here,  of  which  no 
tatUfsctery  account  has  been  given.  The  fourth 
eooneil  of  Carthage,  398 :  **  He  who  is  enthralled 
to  aaguries  and  incantations  is  to  be  driven  from 
tke  assembly  of  the  Church"  (can.  89).  In 
569,  Martin,  bishop  of  Braga,  a  Greek  by  birth, 
aest  to  a  council  held  at  Lugo,  a  collection  of 
C8D0DS  drawn  chiefly  from  Greek  sources.  In 
this,  beside  the  canons  of  Ancyra  and  Laodicea 
ve  find  one  (72 ;  Labbe,  r.  913),  forbidding  men 
to  **obserTe  or  worship  the  elements,  or  the 
erarse  of  the  moon  oi  stars,  or  the  vain  deceit 
of  omens  (signorum),  for  building  a  house  or 
plafiting  crops  or  trees,  or  contracting  mar- 
risges"  (the  reading  of  Gratian,  P.  iL  c  26, 
qu.  T.  3)l  In  the  same  series  (c.  74)  rites  and 
iscaatatMBs  are  forbidden  at  the  gathering  of 
medicinal  herbs.  Only  the  Creed  or  the  Lord's 
I'r&j-er  might  be  said,  oi  simply,  "•  Let  God  the 
tfcditorofail  things  and  their  Lord  be  honoured." 
WooMD  are  told  to  Mat  no  charms  m  working 
wool;  bat  only  to  *f  invoke  God  as  their  helper, 
who  has  given  them  skill  in  weaving*'  (75). 
This  may  be  illustrated  from  St.  Eligius,  640: 
**  Let  BO  woman  presume  to  hang  amber  beads 
(tucittoa)  on  her  neck,  or  when  weaving  or  dye- 
iog,  or  at  any  work  whatever,  name  JMinerva  or 
otaer  ill-omened  persons,  but  desire  that  the 
frace  of  Christ  may  be  present  at  every  work, 
ud  to  trust  with  their  whole  heart  in  the  virtue 
of  His  name"  (de  Rtci.  Ckriti,  Gbno.  §  5). 
The  Goaadl  of  Auierre,  578,  forbids,  among 
Hber  practices  of  the  kind,  resort  to  caragii 
(eaa.  4).  This  wtmt  occurs  again  in  can.  14, 
C"tte:  Nariwn.  A.D.  ^89.  It  is  used  by  Eligius 
(^.  §6  buy,  by  Bede,  701  {de  Bemed.  Peccat 
II),  and  earlier  than  these,  by  Caesarius  of 
Aries,  502  (if  those  sermons  are  his)  who  spells 
the  word  caragmt  (Serm.  65,  |  4 ;  78,  $§  1,  3,  b}. 
It  is  also  feoad  in  an  Anjou  Penitential,  printed 
^  Morinas  (de  Diaeipl.  Potmt.  App.  586), 
vbere  for  **  cararios  corlocos "  read  with 
I^Mange  '*caragios  curiosos."  Pirminius,  a.d. 
730,  spells  it  Karagiua  {8oarap9,  in  Mabill.  Anor 
iKta,  72)l  The  word  is  derived  from  ^  cha- 
nter" in  the  sense  of  a  talisman  or  amulet 
••  which  inystic  characters  were  written  or 
esfraved.  The  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  633, 
•lepcaed  and  condemned  to  perjietnal  penance  in 
a  mooasterj  any  of  the  clergy  from  a  bishop 
dovawarda,  who  should  be  found  to  have 
teesolted  magi,  aruspicob,  arioli,  augurs, 
icrrilep,  or  those  who  professed  the  art  of 
9ipc  or  practised  such  things  (can.  29). 
The  eoundl  in  Trullo,  A.D.  691,  subjects  to 
ni  ycsn  of  penance  all  who  "give  them- 
■eives  orer  to  soothsayers  or  to  those  who 
tfe  called  centurions  (iKurSrrapxotyf  or  any 
faeh,  with  a  view  to  learn  from  them  what  they 
vi^  to  have  revealed  to  them"  (can.  61). 
''Ceatorion"  in  the  sense  of  a  "  leading  man  " 
VIS  a  title  conventionally  given,  like  '*wise 


man  "  or  *'  wizard,"  to  the  profsssors  of  such 
artii.  See  Hucatohtabchab.  The  same  punish- 
ment was  awarded  to  those  who  **  led  about  she- 
bears  or  other  like  animals  to  the  delusion  and 
injury  of  the  more  simple,  and  who  talked  of 
fortune  and  fate  and  genealogy,  and  used  a  heap 
of  words  of  that  kmd, ....  and  to  those  who 
are  called  cloud-chasers  (pt^cBitMcrai),  to  en- 
chanters, makers  of  phylacteries,  and  sooth* 
sayers ; "  whose  practices  the  council  declares  to 
be  *'  pernicious  and  heathen  "  (*EXXi|wiri).  Ac- 
cording to  Balsamon  and  Zonaras,  it  was  the 
custom  to  give  hairs  plucked  from,  and  dyes 
(iBelft/iora)  that  had  been  hung  about,  bears  and 
other  animals  as  charms  against  disease  and  the 
evil  eye.  See  Amuletb,  Ligatures,  Phtlac- 
TESIES.  These  dyes  are  probably  the  same  as 
the  sued  (herhas  et  succos«),  which  Caesarius 
{Serm.  66,  §  5)  forbids  Christians  to  *<  hang  about 
themselves  or  their  friends,"  though  we  are  not 
told  that  these  were  supposed  to  derive  virtue 
from  an  animal.  Balsamon  explains  that  the 
cloud  chasers  were  those  who  drew  omens  from 
the  forms  and  grouping  of  the  clouds,  especially 
at  sunset.  He  adds  that  the  canon  condemns  in 
intention  those  who  wore  a  child's  caul  or 
employed  secret  things,  as  e,g.  the  gospels, 
for  Hgaturae  or  practised  the  sortes  Davidicae 
(see  SORTiLEar),  or  divined  with  barley.  The 
last  method  he  ascribes  to  women  who  used  to 
**  spend  their  time  in  the  churches,  and  by  the 
noly  icons,  and  declared  that  they  leaned  the 
future  from  them."  In  Clemens  Al.  {Protrepi.  ii. 
11),  we  read  of  **  flour-prophets  and  barley- 
prophets."  Ecclesiastical  prohibition  occurs  in 
a  briof  canon  (12)  of  the  synod  of  Rome,  a.d. 
721.  In  789  the  canon  of  Laodicea  was  inserted 
by  name  in  Charlemagne's  capitulary  of  that 
year  (c  18) ;  but  in  an  abstract  which  heads  it 
the  word  ftdyot  is  represented  by  **  coclearii." 
So  Capit.  Reg.  Franc  L  21;  v.  69.  "Cocle- 
arius "  is  a  corruption  of  *^  Caucnlator,"  which 
is  from  icavKof,  a  cup  used  bv  diviners  (see 
Gen.  xliv.  5),  or  by  makers  of  philtres.  [Calog- 
LATOBBB,  p.  255.1  And  another  chapter  (63)  of 
the  same  capitulary :  "  We  command  that  none 
hecome  either  cauculatores  (see  again  Capit. 
L  inc.  an.  c.  40  ;  Baluz.  L  518 ;  Cap.  R.  Fr.  i.  6*^  ; 
vL  374),  and  enchanters^  or  storm-nibers  (tem- 
pestarii),  or  obi  iga tores  (see  Lioatures),  and 
that  where  there  are  such,  they  be  reformed  or 
condemned."  Storm-raisers  are  also  condemned 
by  a  law  of  805  (Capit.  H.  25)  de  Incantatoribus 
et  Tempestariis.  The  Hord  is  written  **  tempes- 
tuarius "  in  a  decree  of  Herard,  a.d.  856  (cap. 
2).  Agobard,  archhishop  of  LyouR,  who  had 
been  an  adviser  of  Charlemagne,  wrote  a  treatise 
of  some  length  against  this  offence.  See  Tem- 
PE8TARIU8.  In  813  the  Council  of  Tours,  under 
that  prince,  directed  priests  to  warn  the  people 
that  **  magic  arts  and  incantations  are  altoge- 
ther unavailing  to  the  cure  of  any  human 
diseases,  and  to  the  healing  of  sick,  lame,  or 
dying  animals ;  and  that  Hgatnres  of  bones  or 
herbs  applied  to  any  mortal  thing  are  useless  " 
(can.42> 

<**SueinQs"  would  seem  a  probable  amendment. 
See  EUglus  in  test  above.  Plnninlus  Joins  herbs  with 
amber :  "Karachares  (Chaimeteras),  herbus,  socdno  (suo- 
cinos)  oolite  vobis  vel  veauis  appeodere"  {Scoiapt.  u.  a. 
W). 
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(2.)  Imperial  legitlatioH.—The  first  edict  of 
Cow  aatine  that  has  any  bearing  on  our  subject 
a(>pe«re(i  at  the  end  of  October  312,  nine  months 
before  the  defeat  of  Maxentius.  It  was  directed 
against  the  anupices,  and  as  it  only  mentions 
the  exercise  of  their  art  in  houses  its  probable 
object  was  to  check  inquiry  by  divination 
into  the  destinies  of  the  empire  and  its  rulers. 
The  arnspex  was  to  be  burnt  alire,  and  his  em- 
ployers banished  {God.  ix.  18, 1.  3 ;  dir  Anup.). 
His  next  (de  Magia\  in  321,  went  farther,  but 
was  &r  from  being  thorough.  It  declared 
generally  the  most  severe  punishment  to  be 
due  to  those  who  were  **  found,  armed  with 
magic  arts,  to  hare  made  attempts  against  the 
health  of  men,  or  to  have  turned  chaste  mmds 
aside  to  lust,"  but  it  adds  that  **  remedies 
sought  for  the  bodies  of  men  or  helps  innocently 
used  in  country  places,"  against  unseasonable 
weather  were  not  to  be  treated  as  offences  (i6.  4). 
Coastantiae  and  Julian  in  357 :  **  Let  no  one 
oonsolt  an  aruspez  or  a  mathematicus  .... 
JN<Lone  a  hariolus.  Let  the  wicked  profession  of 
the  augurs  and  diriners  be  silenccMi.  hti  not 
the  Chaldeans  and  the  magi,  and  the  rest,  whom 
the  people  call  maUfid  for  the  greatness  of  their 
crimes,  make  even  a  partial  attempt.  Let 
curiosity  of  divination  for  ever  cease  with  all  " 
(ifr.  o).  The  penalty  was  death  by  the  sword. 
Another  law  not  a  year  later  threatened  death 
by  fire  to  those  who,  "using  magic  arts,  dared 
to  disturb  the  elements,  undermine  the  life  of 
the  innocent,  and  calling  up  the  dead  by  wicked 
practices  to  liill  their  enemies  "  (•&.  6).  In  July 
358,  the  same  princes  published  an  edict  con- 
demning every  kind  of  divination,  avowedly  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  employed  in  a  spirit 
hostile  to  themselves  (»&.  7).  The  penalty  was 
death  with  torture,  and  no  rank,  was  to  plead 
exemption.  The  crime  had  been  common  under 
heathen  emperors,  and  it  is  probable  that  most 
of  the  offenders  under  Constant!  us  were  heathen. 
Long  before  Tertullian  had  spoken  of  those  who 
publicly  honoured  Caesar,  but  privately  **  con- 
sulted astrologers  and  aruspices,  and  augurs,  and 
magi  respecting  his  life"  i^Apol,  35,  where  in 
notes  to  the  translation  in  the  Library  of  the 
Fathert  Dr.  Pusey  refers  to  Tacitus,  Ann.  xii. 
52 ;  zvi.  30,  and  Spartianus  apud  Gothofred, 
Prol,  ad  Lib,  ad  Nat,  p.  11).  Firmicus  Ma* 
ternus,  in  his  treatise  on  astrology  written 
between  335  and  360,  cautions  his  disciples 
thus:  "Take  care  never  to  answer  one  who 
questions  you  respecting  the  state  of  the 
republic  or  the  life  of  the  Roman  emperor; 
for  it  is  neither  right  nor  lawful  that  we 
should  by  a  wickeil  curiosity  say  anything 
of  the  state  of  the  republic.  .  .  .  But  no  mathe- 
m.*iticus  has.  been  able  to  define  anything  true 
respecting  the  fate  of  the  emperor  "  (^Mail*eaeo*, 
ii.  33).  The  necessity  of  this  caution  appears 
from  several  stories  in  Ammianus  (^Hiet,  xix. 
12),  and  others.  In  the  reign  of  Valens,  for 
example,  ▲.d.  373,  Theodorus  was  supposed  to 
be  indicated  as  his  successor  by  a  tripod  of 
laurel  wood  duly  prepared,  which  by  some  means 
spelt  out  his  name  to  the  fourth  letter  (9co5). 
The  death  of  Theodorus  and  his  partisans  did 
not  appease  the  emperor,  who  caused  many  inno- 
cent persons  to  be  murdered  because  their  names 
began  with  the  same  letters,  or  on  grounds 
equally  frivolous  (Soxom.  Hist,  vi.  35).    Julian 
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himself  professed  to  believe  in  such  arta.  He 
acknowledged  that  the  oracles  had  failed ;  bat 
alleged  that  Zens,  "  lest  men  should  be  altoge- 
ther deprived  of  intercourse  with  the  gods,  g&re 
them  a  means  of  observation  through  the  ssc-red 
arts,  from  which  they  might  derive  sufficient 
help  in  their  need  "  (in  Cyrill.  Al.  c.  Jul.  vi.  p. 
198  ;  ed.  Spanh.).  In  364  Valentinian  condemned 
"  magicos  apparatus "  in  connexion  with  hea* 
then  rites  performed  by  night  {Codex  TkeodoL 
ix.  xvi.  7),  and  in  370  (probably)  made  the  art  of 
the  mathematicus,  exercised  by  night  or  dsy, 
punishable  by  death  (ib.  8);  but  in  371  he  de- 
clared that  the  aruspex  was  not  guilty  of  witch- 
craft. **  We  do  not  blame  the  art  of  the  anis^iex, 
but  forbid  it  to  be  exercised  injuriously  "  {ih.  9). 
He  regarded  it  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  hea- 
then worship  then  tolerated ;  but  its  secret  ei- 
ercise  was  still  prohibited  under  the  law  of 
Constaatine.  In  389  Valentinian,  Theodosia», 
and  Arcadius  decreed  that  every  otalejtau  should 
be  denounced  as  an  "enemy  of  the  public 
safety ;"  but  chariot-drivws  in  the  public  races 
were  forbidden  to  inform  under  pain  of  death 
{ib.  1 1).  They  were  excepted,  because  many  of 
them  lay  under  suspicion  of  using  magic  to  give 
speed  to  their  own  or  to  injure  their  rival's 
horses.  See  on  this  among  Christian  writers, 
Amob.  adv.  Gent,  i.  cir.  med.;  Jerome,  Vita 
I{iiarion%  c.  15 ;  St.  Chrysost.  Hem.  xii.  in  Ep. 
i.  ad  Cor.  (iv.  11,  12);  Greg.  Naz.  ad  Seleuc. 
Iamb.  iii. ;  Casaiodorns,  Vanar,  iiL  51.  it 
should  be  mentioned  in  conclusion  that  the  ex- 
ception of  Coastantine  in  favour  of  charms 
against  bad  weather  was  repealed  by  Leo  VI. 
who  became  emperor  in  886  {CoiuUt  65,  de  In- 
oantatorum  Poena), 

Under  some  of  the  following  words :  Axdlrt, 
astrolooers,  divixation,  gssetkliaci, 
Hecatontabohae,  Lioaturae,  Maleficus, 
Mathkhaticus,  Necbomanot,  Paoanisk,  Sck- 
vivAL  OP  [p.  1539],  Philtrib,  Phylactert, 
Planetarius,  Python,  Somniarics,  Soeti- 
LEOY,  Tkmpestariub,  may  be  found  some 
further  information  on  several  practices  which 
come  under  the  general  head  of  magic 

On  this  subject  the  reader  maj  refer  to  Bent. 
Basin,  de  Arttbus  Magidey  Par.  1483,  Francof. 
1588;  to  Symphor.  Champeriua,  Dial,  m  Magi- 
oarum  Artium  Deztrvctionem^   Lugd.  15u6;  to 
Casp.    Peuoer,  de  Divinationiun    Oeneribus,  de 
OracuHSf  de  Theomanteiay  de  Magica^  de  IwxM' 
tationibuif    de    LHvinationibus     Extipicvan^    de 
Augitriia  et  ArusfAcinOy  de  Sorttbusj  de  Dicina- 
tione  ex  SomniiSj  Francof.  1593 ;  J.  J.  Boissard, 
de  Divinatione  et  Magicis  Praestigiity  Oppenh. 
about    1605,    reprinted    1611,    1613;    Martin 
Delrio,   Disquisitionum    Md^jicarwn    L^ri  Sex^ 
Mogunt.  1617  ;  J.  C.  Bulenger,  de  Tola  Ratlone 
Divinatvma    ode.   OenethliaooSf  de    Oraculis  ei 
VatibuSy  de  SortSnUy  de  Auguriia  et  AruspkOi, 
de  Licita  et  Vetita  Magia,  and  adveraus  Magoa ; 
in   Opusc,  tom.  i.   Lugd.  1621;  J.  Wierus,  de 
PraeatigUs  Daemonum  et  IncantationSma  ac  Vene^ 
ficiis  L9)n  Sex,  Liber  Apttlogeticus  et  de  Psettdo- 
Mt/narchta  Daemonumy  and  de  LamnSy  Amstel, 
1660 ;  Ant.  Van  Dale,  de  Origine  ac  Progressu 
Idololatriae  et  Superatitionttm  (p.  jL  especially), 
AmsteL    1696;  and    L.   F.   Alfred  Maury,   La 
Magie  et  CAstrologie  dona  PAntiquite  et  au  Moyen- 
Age,  Paris,  1860.  [W.  E.  S.] 
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MAGIGXUS,  martyr,  irith  Nabor  and  Faus- 
tinas, according  to  the  BollandistV  reading  of 
ffitt  n,  Mart.y  where  Migne  reads  Migignns; 
a>mmemorated  Sept.  26  (Boll.  Acta  S^}.  Sept. 
Tii.  263>  [C.  H.] 

MAGIKXJS,  called  by  others  MAXIMUS, 
Duirtjr  in  Tarragona  under  Maximinus ;  oom- 
mrmorated  Aug.  25  (Boll.  Acta  3S,  Aug.  r. 
113).  [C.  H.] 

MAGISTEB.  (1)  Magist&r  disciplinae  or 
infmtitm,  A  custom  grew  up  in  Spain  towards 
t^e  end  of  the  fifth  oenturr,  that  parents  should 
Jcdicste  their  children,  while  yet  very  young,  to 
the  lerrice  of  the  church,  and  in  thia  case  they 
vere  educated  and  brought  up  in  the  house  of 
th«  bishop,  by  some  ^  discreet  and  grave  "  pres- 
brter,  who  was  deputed  by  the  bishop  for  that 
datr.  He  was  called  praepositua  or  magiater  diS' 
dfUmu.  The  second  council  of  Toledo  (a..d. 
i<^\  held  under  Amalric,  one  of  the  Gothic 
kings,  says  in  its  first  oapitviwn,  of  such  young 
{ffnoni,  **  in  domo  ecclesiae  sub  episcopali  prae- 
"^atii  a  praepjsUo  sibi  debeant  erudiri."  Simi- 
Urlj,  the  fourth  council  in  the  same  place  (A-D. 
^^  5X  cap*  23  [i^«  ^1  *'  si  ^ui  in  clero  puberes  aut 
&iJ«»c«iite9  existunt,  omnes  in  uno  conclavi 
Atrii  oommoreninr,  ut  in  disciplinls  ccdesiasticis 
a§xAt,  deputati  probatissimo  seniore,  quern  et 
fujiitrwa  disaplmae  et  testem  vitae  habeant." 

Alio  in  monasteries,  he  who  had  charge  of 
t^e  children  who  were  commonly  educated  in 
tkem  was  so  called ;  an  in  Ordertcus  Vitalis,  lib. 
UL  p.  46*2,  ''ad  infantum  magisterium  pro- 
sit"   [SCBOOLS.]  [S.  J.  E.] 

(2)  Mayister  vijirmarius,  the  chief  of  the 
brethren  in  a  monastery  deputed  to  visit  and 
v.tcftd  to  the  sick.    [Infibxart,  I.  837.] 

0)  Magister  majors  a  title  sometimes  given 
to  the  chief  of  the  inajistri  infarUiun,    See  (1) 

(4)  Magisier  novifio'itm,  the  officer  in  a 
£'>aastery  to  whom  the  charge  of  the  novices 
^i~^  0j.*«ciany  committed. 

Cas^taa  (<fe  Instd.  Coenob,  iv.  7)  tells  us  that 
k  caadidate  for  admission  to  a  monastery  is  not  at 
•4  e  to  be  admitted  into  the  general  body  of  the 
^rethreBt  ^^t  given  for  a  time  into  the  charge  of 
tt  «i<ler  monk,  who  has  his  station  for  that  pur- 
]'**  Bot  far  from  the  entrance  of  the  monastery. 
I^^n&g  this  period  the  novice  had  no  separate 
c?il  aiid  was  not  allowed  to  quit  the  master's 
^"li  without  his  permission  (».  s.  iv.  10).  Simt« 
arir  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict  (c  58)  provides 
'>k%i  the  Bovioe  shall  be  taken  to  the  cell  of  the 
^■'n^es,  where  he  is  to  meditate,  eat,  and  sleep ; 
ui  that  a  senior  monk  shall  be  assigned  to  him, 
v^  shall  give  all  possible  pains  to  raise  his  spi- 
ritual state.  It  aeeau  from  this  that  St.  Bene* 
"txt  (^signed  to  give  a  separate  magister  to  each 
'-'mce;  biS  the  practice  of  later  times  was  to 
"Art  one  room  and  one  master  for  all  the  novices. 
0'3pare(l)  above. 

Cassian  tells  as  {CoB'd.  20,  c  1)  that  he  him- 
vlf  acted  as  ''magister'*  to  Pinufius,  who 
{thfyjif^  he  had  fled  from  another  monastery) 
vai  treated  as  a  novice.  Euphrosyne,  in  man's 
i:9n,  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  senior 
'f  the  abbat  of  a  monastery  to  which  she  had 
^1  {Ufe  in  Bosweyd's  Vitae  Patruui,  c.  8, 
r-  ^5);  and  a  man  like  Joannes  Damascenns, 
kij  of  distinguished  piety,  was  placed  by  the 
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head  of  tiie  monastery  of  St.  Sabas  under  the 
charge  of  a  senior.  {Life  in  Surius,  c.  18,  v. 
p.  159,  ed.  Turin,  1876.)  See  Alteserrae  ^sc9- 
Ucon,  lib.  ii.  c.  10.  [C] 

MAGIBTBATEa  [JURXBOiCTiosr ;  Uw.] 

MAGISTRATUa  Pelliccia  (i.  27,  quoted 
by  August i,  Handbuch,  i.  170)  states  that  "  ma- 
gistratus  nomine  primo  episcopus,  secundo  pres- 
byter in  usum  veniunt ;  that  is,  that  the  two 
higher  orders,  bishop  and  presbyter,  are  admitted 
to  the  title  of  magiftri,  while  the  inferior  orders 
which  subserved  them  were  mmittrL  [MiNiSTisii.] 
This  distinction  seems  to  correspond  with  that 
elsewhere  made  between  Upo^ftMvoi  and  ^wtipdrui 
(Cave,  Prim.  CAristiamty,  pt.  i.  ch.  8.)        [C] 

MAGITA,  martyr ;  commemorated  at  Alex- 
andria Sepi.  8  (ffiervn.  Mart),  [C.  H.] 

MAGLOBIUS  [St.  MAOLonts],  bishop  of  Dol, 
circ  A.D.  575 ;  commemorated  Oct.  24  (Mabill. 
Acta  Sa,  0.  a,  B,  saac.  i.  p.  209).  [C.  U.] 

MAGNA,  martyr  in  Africa ;  commemorated 
Dec.  3  {Hkro^  Mart, ;  Bed.  Mart,  Auct,), 

[C.  H.] 

MAGNEBICU8,  archbishop  of  Treves  in  the 
6th  century,  confessor ;  commemorated  July  25 
(Boll.  Acta  SS.  July,  vi.  168).  [C.  H.] 

MAGNIFICAT.  [Canticle.] 

MAGNILIS,  martyr;  commemorated  at 
(>apna  Aquaria  Sept.  1  {Hier<m,  Mart*).  [C.  H.] 

MAGNILUS  (1)  Martyr  in  Africa;  com- 
memorated July  30  (ffieron.  Mart.). 

(2)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Borne  Aug.  23 
(Simm.  Mart,), 

(8)  Martyr  in  Mauritania;  commemorated 
Oct.  17  {Hieron.  Mart.), 

(4)  Bfartyr  in  Macedonia ;  commemorated  Oct. 
31  (flieron.  Mart.),  [C.  H] 

MAGNOBODUS,  commemorated  Oct.  16 
(BolL  Acta  S3.  Oct.  vii.  2,  940).  [C.  H.] 

MAGNUS  (1)  Martyr ;  commemorated  Jan. 
1  (Boll.  Acta  88,  Jan.  i.  21). 

(8)  Martyr  at  Rome  in  the  Forum  Sempronii ; 
commemorated  on  Feb.  4  (Usnard.  Mart.; 
Hwron.  Mart.  ;  Bed.  Mart,  Auct,), 

(8)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Rome  on  the 
YU  Flaminia  Feb.  14  {Mienm,  Mart.), 

(4)  Martyr  at  Interamna;  commemoratad 
Feb.  15  (Bieron.  Mart,  ;  Bed.  Mart.  Auct.), 

(6)  Martyr  at  Thessalonica ;  commemorated 
April  2  {Hienm,  Mart.), 

(6)  Martyr  with  eight  others  at  Cyzicus; 
commemorated  April  29  (Basil.  Mend.), 

(7)  Martyr  in  Africa ;  commemorated  May  26 
{JSier(»i,  Mart.), 

(8)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Rome  on  the 
Via  Tiburtina  July  18  {Hieron.  Mart.). 

(9)  Martyr  at  Corinth ;  commemorated  July 
20  (Bier<m.  Mart.), 

(10)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Rome  on  the 
Via  Portuensis  July  29  {ffieron.  Mart.). 

(11)  One  of  four  subdeacons  beheaded  at  Rome 
with  Xysttts;  commemorated  Aug.  6  (Usuard, 
Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart.y 
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(12)  Martyr;  oommemoratad  at  Alezaiidria 
Aug.  9  (JSieron.  Mart.y 

(18)  Otherwise  ANDREAS,  martjrr  with 
2597  companiona ;  commemorated  Aug.  19 
(Csnard.  Mart,;  Bed.  Mart.;  Hieron,  Mari.^. 
A  bishop  and  martyr  of  this  name  in  Italy,  and 
likewise  a  bishop  of  Avisnon,  confessor,  were 
commemorated  on  this  day  (BoU.  Acta  SS. 
Aug.  iii.  701,  755). 

(14)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Capua  Aug. 
27  iHitnm,  Mart,). 

(16)  Martjrr;  commemorated  at  Rome  '*ad 
Sanctam  FelidUtem,"  Sept.  4  iSkroiL  Mart. ; 
Bed.  Mart,  Auct.).  Another  of  this  name  was 
commemorated  on  the  same  day,  apparently  at 
Ancyra  in  Qalatia  {Himxm,  Mart,;  Usnard. 
Mart), 

(16)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Capua  Sept. 
5  {Hieron,  Mart.), 

(17)  Abbat  of  Faessa ;  commemorated  Sept.  6 
(Boll.  Acta  SS.  Sept.  ii.  735). 

(18)  Martyr  in  Sidly;  commemorated  Sept. 
10  {Hisron,  Mart.). 

(19)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Borne  Sept. 
16  {ffitran.  Mart,). 

(90)  Bishop  of  Opitergium  (Oderzo),  after- 
wards of  Ueraclea,  confessor ;  commemorated 
Oct.  6  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  Oct.  iii.  416). 

(21)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Caesarea  in 
Cappadocia,  Oct.  23  {Hteron.  Mart.), 

(82)  Martyr ;  commemorated  Not.  1 ;  and  on 
the  same  day  another  at  Terradna  {Hieron, 
Mart.). 

(88)  Martyr ;  commemorated  Nor.  8  at  Nico- 
media  {ffieron.  Mart,), 

(84)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Bononia  in 
Gaul  (Boulogne),  Nov.  27  (Hier.  MaH.),   [C.  H.] 

MA60EIANUS,  of  Trent,  confessor  in  the 
5th  century;  commemorated  March  15  (Boll. 
Acta  SS.  March,  ii.  403).  [a  H.] 

MAGKINUS,  martyr  at  Nevedanum  (Nyon) ; 
commemorated  Sept.  17  (ffier<fn,  Mart.\ 

[CH.] 

HAGBOBIUS,  martyr.  [Macbobius,  July 
20.]  [0.  H.] 

MAIAKU8  or  MEYENNUS,  abbat  in 
Brittjiny,  in  the  6th  century,  commemorated 
June  21  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  June,  It.  101^    [C  H.] 

MAJE8TAS.  An  ancient 'rubric  given  by 
Martene  (de  Hit.  Ant  I.  t.  2,  Ordo  36)  nans 
as  follows :  **  Hie  libri  majestatem  deoeculetur." 
Hera  the  majestaa  which  the  priest  is  to  kiss  is 
the  representation  of  the  Holy  Trinity  prafixed 
to  the  altar-book  or  tablet.  [C] 

M.UOLUS.    [Majulus.] 

MAJOB  (1)  Soldier,  martyr  at  Gaza  under 
Diocletian ;  commemorated  Feb.  15  (Basil. 
Menoi,;  Boll.  Acta  SS.  Feb.  ii.  901). 

(2)  Confessor ;  commemorated  at  Rome  in  the 
cemetery  of  Praetextatus  May  10  (Hieran. 
Mart,).  [C.  H.]  * 

MAJOBICA,  martyr;  commemorated  in 
Afrodiris  Ap.  30  (Hieron.  Mart,)  [C.  H.] 

MAJ0BICU8,  martyr;  commemorated  at 
Milan  May  6  {Hieron,  Mart,).  [C.  H.J 
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MAJ08A,  martvr;  commemorated  at  Thes* 
salonica  June  1  {ffknm.  Mart.).  [C.  H.J 

MAJULINUS  (1)  "Martyr  at  TarragoBi, 
commemorated  Jan.  21  {Hieron.  Mart,), 

(2)  Martyr,  at  Militana  in  Armenia;  comme- 
morated Ap.  19  {Hieron,  Mart.). 

(8)  Martyr ;  commemorat«d  Not.  16  {ffiem. 
{Mart.).  [C.  E] 

MAJULUS  (1)  Martyr;  commemorated  is 
Africa  Jan  IB  {Hieron.  Mart.). 

(2)  Martyr;  commemorated  in  Africa  Jan. 
19  (Hieron.  Mart.). 

(8)  Martyr ;  commemorated  in  Africa  Feb.  19 
{Hieron,  Mart,). 

(4)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Bome  in  iU 
cemetery  of  PraetexUtus  May  10  (Hitroa. 
Mart.), 

(8)  Martyr;  commemorated  in  Africa  >lay 
11  {Hieron.  Mart. ;  BoU.  Acta  SS.  May,  iL  625). 

(6)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Rome  July 
11  {Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MAJUBUS,  martyr;  commemorated  at 
Thessalonica  June  1  {hieron.  Mart.),      [C.  H.] 

MALAGHI  the  Prophet ;  commemorated  by 
the  Greeks  Jan.  3  {Col.  Byzant. ;  CcU.  Aethhp.'; 
Daniel,  Cod.  Litwrg.  iv.  250 ;  Basil.  Jfeno/.);  by 
the  Latins  on  Jan.  14  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  Jan.  i. 
931).  [C.  H.] 

MALABDUS  or  MALEHABDU8,  bishop 
ofCarnot  drc.  a.d.  660;  commemorated  Jan.  19 
(Boll.  Acta  SS.  Jan.  ii.  235).  [C.  H.] 

MALCHUS  (1)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at 
Caesarea  in  Palcbtine  March  28  {Vet.  J^ 
Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart,  Auct.). 

(2)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Rome  in  the 
cemetery  of  Praetextatus  May  10  {Hieron,  Mart). 

(8)  Commemorated  at  Thessalonica  June  1 
{Hieron,  Mart,), 

(4)  Commemorated  at  Ephesos  with  Msxi- 
mianus  and  Martianus  and  four  othen  Jnly  27 
(Usuard.  Maft,). 

(6)  Monk  and  confessor  at  Maronia,  near  An- 
tioch,  4th  century;  commemorated  Oct.  21 
(Boll.  Acta  S&  Oct.  ix.  59).  [C.  H.] 

MALEDICrriON  {MaMUciio),  Maledictions 
[compare  Anatheiu]  were  used  on  rarious 
occasions,  as  (for  instance)  in  Exoommunicatiok 

fl.  641],  and  in  the  Degradation  of  clerks 
1.  5421.  An  early  example  of  the  latter  is  the 
cune  of  Silverins  on  his  riral  Vigilius  (Binius, 
Conciiia,  iv.  143):  **Habeto  ergo  cum  his  qui 
tibi  consentlunt  paenae  damnationis  sententiam, 
sublatumque  tibi  nomen  et  munus  miniKCerii 
sacerdotalis  agnosce,  S.  Spiritu^  luJicio  et 
apostolica  a  nobis  auctoritate  damnatas." 
Another  is  that  mentioned  by  Gregory  of  Tonn 
{Hiat.  Franc,  v.  19),  where,  in  the  case  of 
Praetextatus,  bishop  of  Rouen,  king  Chiipcric 
demanded  that  either  his  tunic  [Alb]  should  be 
rent,  or  the  108th  [I09th  A.V.]  psalm,  which 
contains  the  curses  on  Iscariot  (qui  mnledictioDei 
Scarioticas  continet),  should  be  said  over  bis 
head,  or  at  any  rate  judgment  of  perpetual  ex- 
communication recorded  against  him  [Maban- 
atua]. 
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A  specimen  of  a  cane  denoanced  agniDst 
tikow  who  took  poaMfl&ion  of  the  lands  ol'  a 
Doautery  is  giren  bj  Martene  {de  Hit  AtUiif, 
lUL  iti.  Chrdo  3) :  **  May  their  portion  and  their 
inheritance  be  the  torments  ot'  everlasting  tire, 
vith  Korah,  Dathan.  and  Abiram,  vho  went 
down  quick  into  bell,  with  Jadas  and  Pilate, 
with  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  with  Simon  Magus 
and  Nero;  with  whom  may  they  be  tormented 
m  ererlasting  torment  without  end,  so  as  to  har« 
BO  fellowship  with  Christ  or  His  saints  in  the 
rest  of  heaven,  but  have  fellowship  with  the 
deril  aod  his  companions,  being  appointed  to  the 
torments  of  hell,  and  perish  everlastingly.    So 


be  it!  So  be  it  I 


[C] 


MALEFICUS,  the  name  popularly  given  to 
one  sopponed  able  to  bewitch  a  person  or  hi*  pro- 
perty. **Qaoavere  Maleiicos  vutgus  appellat," 
layi  Lactantios  {Div,  InstiL  ii.  16),  and  simi- 
lartj  Constantios  (L^t^  4,  6  <i«  Maief,  in  Codex 
IheoiL^.  ix,  16),  and  St.  Aogustine  (de  Civ.  Dm, 
t.  9).  The  crime  was  itself  called  Maleticium, 
as  if  pre-eminently  a  deed  of  wickedneaa.  A  law 
«f  Conrtantins,  ▲.D.  357,  after  reference  to 
amspiees  and  others,  proceeds  to  condemn  **  the 
ChaMeans  and  Magi,  and  the  rest  whom  the 
eooumm  people  call  Malefici,  from  the  greatneas 
<^  their  miaduing  "  (1.  4,  «.  a.).  They  were 
believed  to  obtain  their  power  to  injure  others 
from  evil  spirits,  either  demons  properly  so 
called,  or  the  souls  of  the  dead.  Thus  Lactan- 
ties  (a.  i.\  speaking  of  the  demons,  says  that 
the  Malefici,  **  when  they  exercise  their  execrable 
arte,  call  them  up  by  their  true  names  "  (not  by 
thoM  of  the  ancient  heroes,  etc,  which  they 
awnmed  to  deceiveX  These  spirits  were  invoked 
vith  bloody  sacrifices  and  other  pagan  rites. 
St  Jerome,  distinguishing  between  Malefici  and 
•tbcr  professors  of  occult  arts,  says  that  the 
fvnaer  ''nae  blood  and  victims,  and  of>en  touch 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  "  (Camm.  in  Dan.  ii.).  They 
corresponded  to  the  yiriTai  of  the  Greeks,  who 
V€re  fo  called  from  the  pecnliar  howl  in  which 
they  intoned  their  incantations:  **  lllicitis  artibus 
deditoi  .  .  .  qnos  et  Malefioos  vulgus  appellat 
...  ad  goetiam  pertinere  dicunt "  (August. 
>.<•).  r«irTc/a,  as  Zonaraa  explxins,  ^la  the 
d«Bg  aught  to  the  injury  of  others  by  means  of 
iacantatioas  and  invocation  of  demons  "  {Comm. 
>a  St.  Bas.  Epist.  ad  Amphil,  ad  can.  65 :  sim. 
Balumoa,  •Mtf.>     See  Maoic.  [W.  £.  S.] 

MAIJNUS,  martyr ;  commemorated  at  Alex- 
ttdria  with  170  others,  Ap.  28  (Jlieron,  Mart ; 
Bel  Mart  Aud.}.  [C.  H.] 

HALLU8TX7S,  martyr;  commemorated  at 
Colfgne  with  330  others,  Oct.  10  {ffieron. 
M^.),  Called  also  MALunus  (Bed.  Mart, 
AvL).  [C.  H.] 

MAMA,  virgin ;  commemorated  June  2 
{U  Ann.).  [C.  H.] 

MAMAS  (1)  Martyr ;  commemorated  in  the 
Greek  chorck,  July  12  (BolL  Acta  S8,  July, 
b'i.303). 

(S)  Martyr;  commemorated  with  Baailiscua  in 
the  Greek  church,  July  30  (Roll.  Acta  S8,  July, 
nLl«X 

(I)  MAMfiS,  or  MAHBllSS,  martyr  at 
Cukaica  in  C&ppadocia  under  Aurelian;  com- 


memorated Aug.  17  {Hieron.  Mart, ;  Usuard. 
Mart.;  Vet.  Horn,  Mart.;  Bed.  Mart,  Auct, , 
Boll.  Acta  SS,  Aug.  iii.  423).  Florus  at'signs 
Aug.  7  to  him.  The  Greek  church  commemo- 
rated him  on  Sept.  2  (Basil.  Mend,;  CcU, 
Byzant.),  Another  Mammes  is  mentioned  under 
Aug.  17,  commemorated  at  Alexandria,  by 
HiKron.  Marty  George  Codinns  states  that  there 
was  at  Constantinople  a  temple  of  St.  Mamas, 
built  by  the  sister  of  empress  Mauricius,  where  she 
interred  the  bodies  of  Mauricius  and  his  children 
{de  Antii^.  Const.  61).  Which  St.  Mamas  (if 
there  were  two)  he  does  not  say. 

(4)  Commemorated  in  Greek  church  Sept.  23 
(fioU,  Armen,), 

MAMELGHTA  or  MAMELTA,  martyr  in 
Persia,  probably  in  the  5th  centurv;  comme- 
morated Oct.  17  (Boll.  Acta  8S.  Oct.  viii.  53); 
assigned  to  Oct.  5  in  Basil.  Menol.  [C.  H.] 

MAMEBTINU8,  martyr  with  Marianus, 
monks  at  Auxerre,  in  the  5th  century ;  comme- 
morated April  20  (Boll.  Acta  SS,  Ap.  ii.  759). 

[C.  H.] 

MAMEBTUS,  bishop  of  Vienne  and  con- 
fessor after  A.D.  475;  commemorated  May  11 
(ffieron.  Mart. ;  Usuard.  Mart ;  Florus  ap. 
Bed.  Mart ;  Boll.  Acta  SS,  May,  ii.  629). 

[C.  H.] 

MAMERUS,  martyr;  commemorated  April 
12  {Hieron.  Mart.),  [C.  H.] 

MAMERUS,  martyr ;  commemorated  in 
Africa  March  14  (Hieron.  Mart,),  [  C.  H.] 

MAMILIANUS  (1)  or  MAXIMIUANU8, 
martyr  at  Rome;  commemorated  March  12 
(J^\\,AciaSS,i\,  104). 

(8)  Bishop  of  Panormns,  probably  in  5th  cen- 
tury ;  commemorated  Sept.  15  (BolL  Acta  SS, 
Sept  V.  45).  [C.  H.] 

MAMMA BI A,  martyr;  commemorated  in 
Mauritania  Dec.  2  (Bieron,  Mart,).  [C.  H.] 

MAMMARIUS,  presbyter,  mart}T,  A.D.  254 ; 
commemorated  June  10  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  June, 
ii.  268).  [C.  H.] 

MAMMARUS(l)  Martyr  in  Phrygia;  com- 
memorated Nov.  6  (^ffieron.  Mart.), 

(8)  Martyr  in  Africa ;  commemorated  Dec.  1 
{Bieron,  Mart),  [C.  H.] 

MAMMAS  (1)  Martyr;  commemorated  at 
Tarragona  Jan.  21  (^ffieron,  Mari.), 

(B)  Female  martyr;  commemorated  July  17 
{Hienm,  Mart, ;  Boll.  Acta  SS.  July,  iv.  220). 

[C.  H.] 

MAMMERUS  (1)  Mart.yr;  commemorated 
in  Istria  June  5  {Bieron,  Mart). 

(5)  Martyr ;  commemorated  in  Africa  Nov.  24 
iBieron.  Mart).  [C.  H.] 

MAMMES  (1),  Martyr  at  Caesarea ;  comme- 
morated July  16  (Bieron,  Mart;  Bed.  Mart, 
Auct,), 

(2)  Martyr;  commemorated  Aug.  17.  [Ma- 
mas.] [C.  H.] 

MAMMITA  and  her  companions,  martyrs  at 
Alexandria;  commemorated  Aug.  17  {Bieron. 
Mart,).  [C.  H.] 
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MAMON,  martyr;  eommemorated  at  Alei- 
andria  Aug.  9  {Hienm,  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

HANAEN,  or  MANAHEN,  Herod's  fo«ter. 
brother;  oommemorated  at  Antioch  Maj  24 
(Usoard.  Mart. ;  bed.  Mart.  Aud. ;  Boll.  Acta 
83.  May,  ▼.  273).  [C.  H.] 

MANASCHIERT,  COUNCIL  OP  (Mana- 
tchiertenae  Concili%an\  held  at  Manaschert  in  Ar- 
menia A.D.  687,  according  to  Mausi,  by  command 
of  Omar  the  Saracen  leader,  under  the  Armenian 
patriarch  John.  Its  decrees  on  doctrine  seem 
framed  in  opposition  to  the  sixth  council,  where 
Monothelism  was  condemned ;  while  several  of 
its  decrees  on  discipline  seem  coademned  pro- 
fessedly by  the  32ad  and  5tfth  of  the  TruUan 
canons  (Mansi,  xi.  109d.  Comp.  Cobbtantinopli^ 
GousciLS  or  (34),  p.  444).  [£.  S.  Ff.] 

MANDRA.  A  favourite  appellation  for  mo- 
nastic establishments  in  the  East  was  mtaviray 
fudp^pOy  a  fold,  used  both  alone,  49  fionvrnploa 
(nrdpxoin-9%  fffroior  ftdpZpmtt  (Epiphan.  SuftrfM. 
80),  or  with  distinctive  epithets  ay{a,  tfc£a,  Upd, 
wycv/taruc^  ftdifipa.  The  sacred  precinctu  or 
cloistered  atrium  in  fVont  of  the  church  of 
St  Simeon  Stylitos,  surronnding  the  pillar  on 
which  he  stood,  was  popularly  known  as  MandrOj 
taking  the  name  of  the  enclosed  plot  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  column  was  erected  (Evagr.  H,  E. 
i.  13,  14).    [AbchimaKdrite.]  [K.  v.] 

MANDUTIUS ;  oommemorated  Aug.  16 
(CW.  Byzant.).  [C.  H.] 

MANDYAS  (/loyS^as,  fuufOri,  luurJilov), 
This  name  is  now  given  in  the  Greek  church  to 
the  outer  garment  worn  by  monks,  which  is 
also  used  on  some  occasions  by  bishops,  who  are, 
as  a  rule,  drawn  from  the  monastic  orders.  In 
shape  it  is,  on  the  whole,  similar  to  a  cope,  being 
a  long  cloak,  reaching  almost  to  the  feet,  and 
fastened  at  the  throat. 

It  seems  originally  to  have  been  borrowed 
ttom  the  Persians,  and  is  defined  by  Hesychius 
as  tVios  Ifiariov  UtptrAp,  voKtfwchv  lfi(if\oy.  In 
the  West  we  find  it  frequently  spoken  of  as  a 
dress  worn  by  emperors  and  kings.  The  earliest 
instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  its  ecclesias- 
tical sense  is  api»ai'ently  in  Germanns,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  {Hist.  Eccies.  et  Mystioa 
Theoria;  Patrol.  Or.  xcviii.  396).  For  later 
instances  reference  may  be  made  to  Ducange, 
G  08aariwn  Onucum,  8.v.,  and  Goar*8  Euoholoaion^ 
pp.  113,  495.  £R.  i] 

MANK0HILDI8,  or  MENEHOUD,  virgin 
in  Gaul;  commemorated  Oct.  14  (Boll.  Acta 
83.  Oct.  vi.  526).  [C.  H.] 

MANETHO,  virgin  at  Scythopolis,  martyr; 
commemorated  Nov.  13  (Basil.  Menol.'). 

[C.  H.] 

MANGER  {Prae$epe).  In  the  crypt  be- 
neath the  altar  of  the  S^xtine  ohapel  which 
forms  part  of  the  Liberian  basilica  (S.  Maria 
Maggiore)  at  Rome  is  preserved  the  sacred 
culh,  which  forms  the  object  of  a  solemn  cere- 
mony and  pnicession  on  Christmas  Eve.  The 
ctUla  is  supposed  to  consist  of  five  boards  of  the 
manjirer  in  which  the  infant  Savionr  was  laid  at 
the  Nativity  [Maoi  ;  Nativitt].  This  manger 
was   visited  by  Jerome  and  his  disoiple  Paula 
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(Hieron.  Epitt.  108,  ad  Euatochnan^  {  10)l  Th« 
boards  were  brought  to  Kome  from  Bethlehem, 
together  with  some  £ragments  of  rock  from  the 
cave  which  is  the  traditional  scene  of  tbe 
Nativity,  when  the  remains  of  St.  Jerome  wen 
translated  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  centory 
by  pope  Theodore  I.  [Not  ▲.D.  352,  as  is  maio- 
tained  by  Benedict  XIV.,  de  Cawmiz.  Sand.  1. 
iv.  pt.  2.]  They  are  now  enclosed  in  an  uni  of 
silver  and  crystal,  with  a  gilt  figure  of  the 
Holy  Child  on  the  top.  (Wetzer  and  Welte, 
Kirchenkxioon,  xii.  698,  s.  v.  Krippe ;  Murraj, 
Hcmdhook  of  Home,  p.  128,  9th  ed.)  The  modern 
practice  of  setting  up  in  churches  representa- 
tions of  the  manger  or  cradle  is  said  to  hare 
originated  with  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  [C] 

MANILISk  martjrr;  oommemorated  May  11 
{Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  K] 

MANILIUS,  martyr ;  commemorated  in 
Africa  April  28  (Sieron.  Mart. ;  Boll.  Acta  SS. 
April,  iii.  571).  [C.  H.] 

MANILT7S  (1)  Martyr;  commemorated  io 
Africa  March  7  (ffieron.  Mart.). 

(2)  Mai-tyr ;  oommemorated  in  Africa  If  arch  8 
(ffieron.  Mart.}. 

(8)  Martyr;  oommemorated  in  Cappadocis 
March  15  {Hieron.  Mart.). 

(4)  Martyr;  oommemoi-ated  April  12  (£n«- 
roti.  Mart.). 

(6)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Perusia April 
39  (meron.  Mart.). 

(V)  Martyr;  commemorated  in  Africa  May  11 
{Eieron.  Moi-t.).  [C.  H.] 

MANIPLE  (Pallimn  Linostimum  [?],  Map- 
puh,  Manipulug  [to  be  referred,  like  the  other 
uses  of  the  word,  to  the  primary  notion  of  hand' 
ful;  aee  Ducange,  «.«.],  Manip'fla,  SudariiaHf 
Phanon,  Fanon  [cf.  Gei-man  Fahne  and  Latin 
pannua^  which  are  doubtlessly  allied :  see  Grimm, 
Deutackea  Wdrterimch^  s. «.  ;'the  English  pennon 
also  is  apparently  derived  from  pannue},  MajUilti 
Munuteryium:  4yx*ipiop). 

This  vestment  in  its  primary  form  appears  to 
have  been  merely  a  handkerchief  or  napkin  held 
in  the  hand,  but  in  later  times  it  became  an 
ornamental  vestment  pendent  from  the  lefl  wrist. 
It  perhaps  furnishes  us  with  another  iUustration 
of  what  we  have  already  speken  of  in  the  case 
of  the  dalmatic  (see  the  article),  of  the  gradual 
extension  of  what  was  in  its  origin  a  peculiar 
use  of  the  local  Roman  church  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  West ;  an  extension  at  first  jealously 
resisted  by  the  Roman  clergy.  The  £a:>t«rD 
church  has  nothing  answering  to  the  maniple, 
but  apparently  the  iyx^iptoy  spoken  of  by  Gtfr- 
manus,  to  which  we  shall  refer  below,  was  in  its 
time  a  real,  though  accidental,  parallel. 

Possibly  the  earliest  trace  of  the  original  use 
of  the  maniple  is  to  be  found  in  the  order  of 
Silvester  I.  (ob.  ▲.D.  335)  that  deacons  should 
wear  dalmatics  in  church,  and  that  their  left 
hand  should  be  covered  with  a  cloth  of  linen 
warp  {pallium  linostimum :  see  Walafrid  Strabo, 
de  Lebw  Eocles.  c.  24;  Patrol,  cxiv.  952 ;  Aaa- 
stasitts  Bibliothecarius,  de  Vitia  horn,  lont. 
Patrol,  czzvii.  1513).  Marriott,  who  is  dispo^ 
to  connect  this  with  the  later  maniple,  suggests 
{Vestiarwm  Chrietiaaunif  p.   108  n.)  that  the 
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vder  may  hart  hud  reference  primarily  to  the 
buuiliag  of  the  eucharistic  veeseU.  The  same 
order  as  to  the  use  of  this  cloth  vas  made  by 
ZoiuDTu  (ob.  A.IX  418)  (AnaataHiua,  op.  dL  59 ; 
fatral  ezzTiii.  174). 

Otken  hare  argued  that  this  pallium  linosH' 
iMba  if  rather  to  be  aaeooiated  with  the  stole 
(see  esp.  Macer,  ffitrolenoony  s.  r,  Linostimay. 

In  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  we  meet 
witii  the  mappula  as  a  jealously  guarded  rest- 
ment  or  ornament  of  the  Roman  clergy,  which 
iud  been  in  use  among  thenv  for  some  time.  The 
der^T  of  the  church  of  Ravenna  having  ventured 
to  make  use  of  this  vestment,  the  Roman  clergy 
lottdir  maintained  that  it  was  a  peculiar  right 
of  tkeir  own,  and  protested  against  the  clergy  of 
Rsreona  wearing  the  mipjiuia  either  there  or  at 
Rome.  Gregory,  writing  to  John,  bishop  of  Ra- 
TenDS,  settl^  the  matter  by  giving  permission 
to  the  chief  deacons  of  Ravenna  (prim  is  diaconibus 
Tertrii)  to  wear  the  mappvUn  when  in  attendance 
M  the  bishop ;  permission,  however,  being  abso- 
lotely  refused  (Tehementi»ime  prohibemus)  for 
ether  times  and  to  other  persons  {Epist.  lib.  iii. 
56;  ToL  lit  668).  Bishop  John,  in  his  answer, 
Rmrlu  that  in  the  time  of  Gregory's  prede- 
GOsoR,  whenever  a  bishop  of  Ravenna  had  been 
cemecrated  at  Rome,  the  attendant  priests  and 
desooos  had  openly  used  /nappulae  without  any 
fiolt  being  found,  and  that  this  had  been  the 
cue  when  he  was  himself  consecrated  bishop. 

The  above  iostanoe  has  generally  been  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  early  history  of  the  maniple,  as 
bj  Bona  (de  Sebus  Lituryiois^  i.  24.  5),  Binterim 
{Daii:inirdi/ieiieny  vol.  iv.  pai't  1,  pp.  203  sqq.). 
At  a  later  period,  however,  the  latter  writer  (op» 
ciL  vcl.  vii.  part  3,  pp.  359  sqq.),  followed  by 
Hefeie  {BeitrSsje  zu  KirchenjeKhiuhtt,  Archao- 
kgie,  tad  Utm-gik^  iu  180X  argued  that  it  U 
kere  rather  to  be  understood  of  a  kind  of  moveable 
cuopy  (see  Durandus,  Bat.  JDiv,  Off.  iv.  6.  11, 
sad  Ducange,  «.r.) ;  and  it  may  fairly.be  admitted 
that  the  terms  in  which  both  the  contest  and  the 
ooaeession  are  described  are  on  the  whole  more 
ippUcable  to  this  latter  view.  It  is  interesting 
to  add  here,  in  face  of  this  conflict  of  theories, 
tbat,  «o  &r  as  appears,  there  is  no  trace  of  a 
■mp^  in  the  famous  moeaic  in  the'  ehni^h  of 
^  ^  italis  at  Ravenna,  whicfa  is  assigned  to  the 
(^  of  the  6th  century.  (Figured  above,  a.  o. 
DiuuTic,  from  Gaily  Knight's  Ecclenattical 
JirdUectvrt  of  Itaiy^  plate  x.) 

It  is  not  till  the  8th  of  9th  century  that  we 
Beet  vith  distinct  allusions  to  the  maniple  as  a 
nered  vestment.  Mabillon  notices  a  donation 
Hncatbed  to  a  monastery  in  the  year  A.D.  781, 
i&  vfaidi,  with  numerous  other  church  onui- 
okau,  '"qainque  manipuli "  (the  earliest  instance 
*e  hare  been  able  to  tind  of  the  noma  maniple) 
>r?iiiestioned  (^AmuUes  Ordinia  S.  BenediotL,  lib. 
^  c.  53).  Martene  again  refers  (dis  Aniiijuis 
£coltmae  SiHimu,  iiL  187;  ed.  Venice,  1783)  to 
>a  sadeot  missal  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Denis 
ttd  assigned  by  him  to  about  the  time  of  Charle* 
K^gae,  in  which  waa  given  a  prayer  at  the 
p^ttiag  OB  of  the  maniple  :  **  praecinge  me, 
^^■uBs,  virtnte,  et  pone  immaculatam  vitam 


»» 


'  A  carioas  error  lias  been  here  made  by  Hefele,  wbo 
(V-  eft.  p.  ISI)  hss  tnadvertsntly  died  as  given  by  Mht- 
**>tat  e  "oepgroC  theAmbrarisnlitntiy  made  by 


We  may  next  cite  Rabanus  Manrus  (de  Cier, 
Inst,  i.  18 ;  Patnl,  cvii.  18),  who,  writing  early 
in  the  9th  century,  speaks  of  the  maniple  as  the 
**  mappula  sive  mantile  . . .  quod  vulgo  phanonem 
vocant,"  which  is  held  in  the  hand  at  the  cele- 
bration of  mass  bv  the  **saoerdote8  et  ministri 
altaris."  About  the  same  time  we  find  Ama- 
larius  {de  Bod.  Off.  ii.  24;  Patrol,  cv.  1099) 
commenting  on  the  maniple  under  the  uame 
8tdarium,  and  entering  at  length  into  the  sym- 
bolism of  it.  We  also  find  a  reference  to  it  in 
the  treatise  de  Dmni»  Offkna,  once  referred  to 
Alcuin  (c.  39 ;  Patrol,  ci.  1243).  This  work  is 
now,  however,  assigned  to  the  10th  or  11th 
century.  In  the  homily  de  Owra  Pagtomlij 
ascribed  to  Leo  IV.  (ob.  A.D.  855),  the  injunction 
is  given  that  the  maniple  {fancn)  is  to  be  among 
the  vestments  invariably  to  be  made  use  of  when 
mass  is  sung  (Patrol,  cxv.  675),  the  others  spe- 
cified being  amida^  alb,  stole,  and  planeta ;  and 
we  find  the  same  command  repeated  in  the 
following  century  by  Ratherius,  bishop  of  Verona 
(Patrol,  czxxvi.  559). 

To  add  one  more  illustration,  the  order  is  made 
in  the  year  A.D.  889  by  bishop  Riculfus  of  Sois- 
sons,  that  each  church  should  possess  at  least 
^*duo  dttctoria  et  totidem  mappulas  nitidas" 
(SiatutOj  c.  7 ;  Patf-ol.  cxxxi.  17). 

In  Rabanus  Maurus  and  the  other  liturgio- 
logists  cited  above,  the  maniple  is  spoken  of  as 
carried  in  the  hand,  the  left  being  sometimes 
specially  mentioned ;  but,  in  course  of  time,  it 
was  worn  pendent  from  the  wrist  (see  e.  g.  Hugo 
de  St.  Victore,  Serm.  14 ;  Patrol,  clxxvii.  928 ; 
Uonorius  Augnstodunensis,  Gemma  Animae^  i. 
208 ;  Pairol.  clzxii.  606). 

It  ought  to  be  added  here  that  the  maniple 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  universally  em- 
ployed aa  a  sacred  vestment  in  the  9th  century, 
for  €.  g.  in  the  illustrations  in  the  Pontifical  of 
Landulfus,  which  is  assigned  to  that  period,  none 
of  the  priests  wear  maniples  (see  Marriott,  plates 
34-36).  Converiely  also,  it  may  be  remarked, 
we  find,  and  that  at  quite  a  later  period,  traces 
of  the  maniple  being  worn  by  lay  monks.  Thus 
e,  g,  Lanfranc  of  Canterbury,  speaking  with 
reference  to  the  ordering  of  subdeacons,  says, 
"in  coenobiis  monachorum  etiam  laid  albis 
indnnntur  et  antiqna  patrum  institutione  solent 
ferre  manipulum  '*  (Epist.  13 ;  Patrol,  cl.  520). 
A  council  of  Poitiers  (a.d.  1100)  forbids  monks, 
unless  they  are  subdeacons,  to  assume  the 
maniple  (OondL  Pictap.  can.  5 ;  Labbe,  vii.  725). 

With  the  growth  of  the  church's  wealth  and 
power  in  the  9th  century,  the  general  character 
of  vestments  waa  considerably  modified  into  a 
more  costly  and  elaborate  form.  As  a  carious 
example  of  this  in  the  case  of  the  maniple,^e 
may  cite  the  will  of  Riculfus,  bishop  of  Helena, 
(ob.  A.D.  915),  who  in  a  long  list  of  valuable 
articles  mentions  **  mantpulos  sex  cum  auro, 
unum  sex  (leg.  ez)ii8  ct|m  tintinnabulis  "  ^  (Patrol. 
cxxxii.  468).  Into  the  later  notices,  however, 
of  the  maniple  it  is  not  our  province  to  enter. 

The  Eastern  church,  as  we  have  said,  does  not 

Gommaod  of  Charlemagne,''  a  form  which  Is  really  from 
a  copy  or  that  liturgy  printed  In  1560  by  the  command  of 
Su  Chsrieti  [Borromeo^  archbishop  of  Milsn.  (Martene, 
op.  ciL  p.  173.) 

»  t)0Qba«f8s  this  Is  in  Imitation  of  tbe  little  bells  on 
the  robe  of  tbe  Jewish  high  priest, 
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DM  ths  mBDiple,  but  probmblf  th«  iyxiSfior, 
mentionsd  by  ticrmuiut,  it  practialty  ■  parillst. 
It  Is  Bpokeii  of  bj  him  u  worn  bj  dencoiu 
■tUcbed  to  tba  giHle,  and  m  armboliiiDg  the 
towel  uo  whicb  our  Lord  dritJ  His  hsndi  after 
wiuhing  Hu  ditclplei'  tett  {Hi-t.  EccUt.  et 
Mnilica  Tkeoria ;  PatroL  Or.  icriiL  394).  The 
epinuaikion,  howevir  (hifiarijnar,  fioviciw, 
itaiuiyiKin\  while  preMotlug  an  apptmnt  >lmi- 
laritf  to  th(  maniple,  ii  utterly  different  fmm  it 
ia  lacC.  The  word  (a  barbaroiu  componnd  of 
Latin  and  GreekJ  denotra  a  cuff,  ai  being  worn 
upon  the  jJenu  of  both  armi,  and  ia  now  one  of 
the  actual  oraament*  of  biahopi  (to  whom  It  WH 
long  natricttd)  and  priaita  (and  latterlr  >!••>  of 
deacuni,  Kealt,  I.  c.)  in  the  Gnek  diarti  (Gov, 
i:tclmiog>i>m.  p.  Ill;  tiaala,  EatUn  Chunk, 
Introd.  p.  307). 

Finallj,  we  maj  gin  a  paiaiBg  mDarb  aa  to 

the  Latin  Damu  of  the  maniple.  Thoa /moN  ia 
alio  used  for  tfa*  name  of  the  cloth  in  which  ia 
wrapped  up  the  br«ad  for  UM  in  the  Enehariat : — 
10  in  an  (Mo  Hamauu  "  faaonibua  puria  obl»- 
tionei  taaent"  (Anularina,  Eokga  da  Officio 
Miuae,  c  IS  {  in  HanaH'e  Ong.  Saer.  iS*y~ 
and  aiao  for  the  cloth  which  enwrapa  the  chalice 
(ibid,  c  20).  It  ii  used  again  for  a  kind  of  tell 
worn  on  the  head  of  the  pope  beneath  the  Diitre 
(OnJo  Bomaitvt,  air.  43;  op.  cU.  STO;  tf.  alH 
381,357,537  [even  in  death,  A,  527];  it  U  aim 
•tyled  (implf  mappa).  The  word  mappula  la 
UMd  In  the  Hegtila  MonacSmn  of  Iiidore  (c  13, 
I'atrvl.  liiilii.  882)  for  a  gument  worn  orer 
the  ihoulder*  bj  a  monk  who  hu  not  t  pallmm. 
In  tke  St-jula  Fructwm  (e.  i ;  Pairni.  liiiriL 
not),  mappnia  it  oied  apparenllj  in  the  Mnae 
of  a  towel  or  napkin,  aa  a  part  of  the  equipment 
of  a  Dionk'i  oell.  See  aL>  Sag.  8.  ifmadie^ 
0.  5S.  [B.  S.] 

norated  Feb.  28 
[C.H.] 

HAXIDS,  bishop  of  Tarona,  perhaps  in  5tt 
century;  commemorated  Sept.  8  (Boll.  Ante 
SaSept.  i.  861).  [C  H.] 

HAWA.  (in  Akt>  Two  examples  from 
Boslo'i  platas  (see  Bottari,  tar.  diir.  and  tab. 
Ivil.)  are  mppoHd  b;  Aringhi  to  repreaaDt 
Moaei  pointing  to  fonr  or  seren  basket)  of  the 

some  doubt  in  both  cases,  thinking  that,  at  all 

ha-kels,  the  figure  must  be  intended  for  Oni 
Lord.  This  mar  be  the  cue,  bat  the  eontenti 
of  the  baskelo  maj  still  be  Intended  for  manna, 
in  rtiferenoe  to  St.  John  Ti.41.  UlUin  (V. 
datu  la  Midi  da  Fnaux,  etc  iiiTiii.  8,  1 
girea  two  sarcophagi,  in  which  a  parson^ 
maf  pass  Cor  Uosea  stands  pointing  to 
jars  or  "omen,"  probably  meant  for  n 
the  more  to  u  two  fignrea  bearing  a  bunch  of 
grapet  are  near  tbwn  (.Sum.  liU.  34).   Compare 


HA.NSE 

(See  woodcnt.)  It  was  diseorer*!  in  IM 
in  the  cataoomb  of  8L  Cyrlaca.  It  acciiF*« 
the  whole  side  of  a  crypt,  and  the  manna  is  r- 
ited  like  snow  or  hail.  Our  Lord'i  meit- 
of  the  manna,  and  open  appeal  to  it  u 
the  lymbol  of  Hia  body  b«t  suited,  bslon  E^ 
death,  to  the  nnderstanding  of  His  Jewiih 
hearers,  may  rery  probably  inrfst  thru  pic- 
tures of  the  broMi  of  the  wlldenass  with  enchi- 
riitlc  moaning.     They  may   be  suppoied   to  be 


!wly  disci 


Ered  frei 


whicb  Uartigny  girei  a  woodcnt, 
repreeenla  the  gBthering  of  the  manna  ;  b 
it  be  correctly  copied,  the  drapery  of  the  fij 


Eictorlal  repetitions  of  the  text  "  I  am  tbst 
read  of  Life."  And  this  is  yet  more  probable, 
where,  aa  in  Bottari  ItII.,  Hcaea  la  represented  in 
the  act  of  striking  the  rock,  as  an  iceompanjlng 

Aa  was  ohserrad  befon,  it  may  be  onr  Lord 
rather  than  Hoses,  who  it  represented  with  tbi 
•eren  baskets,  though  It  wat  the  miracle  of  the 
^iM  Loaret  which  preceded  His  discoorM  st 
C*peroanm,  and  twilre  baskets  would  Iherifott 

nect  the  manna  of  the  Mosaic  dlipenaatien  holh 
with  His  miracle,  and  with  the  Institution  of  ihi 
Holy  Communion,  and  the  picturei  seem  clurly 
meant  for  the  same  purpose.         [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

HANNBA,  wlfW  of  the  tribune  HaralllDsi, 
and  martyrvd  with  him ;  commemsratad  Aog.  U 
(Usnard.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

HANNIO A,  martyr;  commemorated  at  Cna- 
na,  in  Cappadocia,  Nov.  IS  (Hiirtm.  Mart.). 

[C.  H.] 

HANBE.  {Mrmtii,  noiwa,  ntannm,  moiuu ; 
also,  especially  in  Italy,  moso,  maaagium  (vhtact 
meaaitaga),  maaaia,  maaaa,  mtuaus.  tui.  Kr.  dhis. 
Norm.  moil.  Burgund.  meic.  The  most  commoD 
ibnn  Is  tntmtur.)  Strictly,  the  msntui  seenu  lo 
have  been  a  piece  of  arable  land  of  twelve  screi 
(juijera,  bunnaria),  which  suggests  menmis  as  the 
original  form  ;  hut  it  was  not  restricted  to  placet 
sf  that  preciM  eilent.  When  It  Is  Dot  so  used, 
the  qu.inlity  it  mentioned  (see  Ducinge  in  i.). 

homestewl  attached  to  the  reeidtuce  of  the  lord 
and  occupied  by  him  (Kar.  C^It.  Xmn*  Sir- 
manaia  Coaalit.  a.D.  677,  Capit  Rag.  f^.  H.  2b7, 
258.  Sim.  ^orwuiJrH  UarcnIG  (Lindenbr.),  G.  'iS, 
ibid.  S34,  etc).  Charlemagne,  SI3  IChpil.  ii.), 
tpeakt  of  the  "mansnm  regale"  in  bit  foresti, 
i.*.  the  clearing,  or  Jiald,  on  which  the  coleoi 
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iwelt  (c4pi  19).  By  a  like  usage,  a  piece  of  land 
by  which  a  church  wa«  wholly  or  partial!  j  en- 
doved  (=  the  **  glebe  ")  was  called  the  ^  maoxas 
cccieiiae."  A  law  of  Louis  the  Godly,  8 16  0*  De 
Maasb  nninscajiuque  Ecclesiae  '*),  decrees  that  to 
ererj  church  be  allotted  one  whole  mansus  free 
of  fcerrioe,  and  that  the  priests  settled  in  them 
sboald  "  do  no  serrice  on  account  of  the  afore- 
vritten  mansos^  except  that  due  to  the  church  " 
{Capit.  Atfluagr,  10 ;  also  in  CapU,  Beg.  Franc. 
i.  &,  T.  214).  Charlemagne  seems  to  hare 
de^red  a  larger  provision,  for  in  legislating  for 
tb«  Saxons,  £e  says,  **  All  of  the  lesser  chapters 
kaT«  agreed  that  the  country  people  who  go  to  a 
church  gire  to  every  church  a  court  (curtem) 
and  two  mans!  of  land  "  (cap.  15).  The  Lom- 
baidie  laws  (iii  i.  46),  824  (Ludor.  P.),  provide 
that  '^if  a  church  happen  to  be  built  in  any 
place  which  was  wanted,  and  yet  had  no  endow- 
Bwat,''  ''one  mansus  consisting  of  twelve  bun- 
Baria  of  arable  land  be  given  there,  and 
two  ier&  by  the  fi'eemen  who  are  to  hear  oflSce 
in  the  said  church,  that  there  may  be  priests 
there,  and  that  divine  worship  may  be  held  ;  but 
that  if  the  people  will  not  do  this  it  be  pulled 
dowD"  (v.  Espen,  ii.  iv.  iv.  23).  Hincmar  of 
Rhetms  in  852  asked  of  each  parish  priest  in  his 
dioceie  '*  whether  he  had  a  mansus  of  twelve 
homaris,  beside  a  cemetery  and  a  court  (oortem) 
io  which  the  church  and  his  house  vtood,  or  if 
he  had  four  ser&  **  (Labbe,  Cone.  viii.  573). 

Maasi  were  given  to  churches  to  provide  them 
vith  lights  {Cofjit  Beg,  Fr.  ii.  5),  and  an  ancient 
glMB  on  the  canon  law  says,  **  Mansus  appellatur 
uadc  perdpitnr  frumentum  et  vinum  ad  Encha- 
ristiam  consecrandam  "  (from  Chrvn.  Wormat 
Bpod  Ludewig.  ii.  Beiiq,  MS8, — Ducange). 

By  a  Uw  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  Cujitulariea 
^  Ute  fVmc4  £ing8  (iv.  28X  compiled  in  827, 
Gouta  of  justice  are  to  be  held  *'  neque  in  eccleaia 
Mqoeinatrio  ejlis."  When  this  was  republished 
hf  Oiarles  the  Bald  in  853  (tit.  z.  c  7)»  and 
HUB  is  868  (tit.  sxx viiL  c.  7),  he  altered  it  thus, 
**Kc  maUa  vel  placita  in  exitibus  et  atriis  eoclesi- 
imm  et  presbyterorum  mansionibus  .  .  .  tenere 
prenmanL"  in  870  (Ut.  xlr.  12)  he  worded  the 
prohibition  thus,  **  Mallns  neque  in  eccle>ia  neque 
is  portidbus  aut  atrio  ecdesiae  neque  in  man- 
»«ne  preabyteri  juxta  ecclesiam  habeatur."  We 
iaier  progreas  in  the  settlement  of  the  clergy, 
ud  that  near  their  churches,  through  the  pro- 
Tuiea  of  a  cartis  [see  M  ahba]  on  which  m  house 
Bight  be  built ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
"aMaaio"  was  uaed  in  a  conventional  and  special 
Ks>e  to  denote  the  resideace  (or  **  manse  '*)  of 
the  priest  It  meant  a  dwelling-house  of  any 
kiai,  and  is  the  original  form  oif  the  oommon 
void  suteM.  [W.  £.  S.] 


MANSIONABIL  [Compare  Pboocava- 
Bin]  Officers  discharging  certain  duties  in 
CBaaenen  with  the  fabric  and  services  of  the 
chnreh.  Ducange  ((?Am.)  makes  the  word 
iTuarmous  with  '^aedituus"  and  *<matri- 
nUrias,"  and  explains  it  as  deriving  its  mean- 
isg  from  the  fact  that  a  residence  (**  mansio  **) 
aw  the  church  was  attached  to  the  oifice. 
Uoenias  Exiguns,  in  his  Codex  Canonum,  gives 
"Maasifluriua"  as  a  rendering  of  the  word 
v^^svdfioi,  who  are  reckoned  by  the  Council 
•f  Chalccdoo  (c.  2)  among  the  clerical  officers 
*^  trt  ilrictly  forbidden  to  obtain  their  sita- 
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atioa^  by  bribery.  (See  Bruns,  C'Mohm,  i.  2G.) 
Bingham,  however  (JS'cc/.  Ant.  iii.  13,  §  1), 
quotes  Jnstellus,  Beveridge,  and  other  authorities 
to  prove  that  the  irpoafuoKlptoi  were  in  reality 
the  stewards  or  administrators  of  the  property 
of  the  church.  That  the  **  mansionarii "  were 
clergy  is  evident  from  the  words  of  Anastasins 
the  librarian,  who  in  his  lives  of  John  4th 
and  Benedict  2nd  expressly  reckons  them  among 
the  clergy  to  whom  legacies  were  left:  "Hie 
dimisit  omni  clero  ....  diaconibus  et  mansion- 
arils  solidos  mille."  Gregory  the  Great  {Diet' 
log.  III.  25)  applies  the  title  "custos  ecde- 
siae" and  "  mansionarius  **  indiscriminately  to 
one  Abundius.  Their  special  functions  appear 
to  have  been  connected  with  the  lighting  and 
general  care  of  the  lamps  of  the  church  to  which 
they  belonged.  Gregory  the  Great  (^Dialog,  i.  5) 
speaks  of  a  certain  Constantius  who  was  "  mon- 
sionarius,"  and  had  charge  of  the  lamps,  and  in 
(fiialog,  iii.  24)  the  same  duties  are  allotted  to 
one  Theodosins,  who  is  called  ^  custos "  in  the 
text  and  **  mansionarius "  in  the  heading.  See 
also  John  the  Deacon  (Ftfa  Oreg.  111.  58).  In 
the  Ordo  Bomamie,  i.  §  4)  the  maasionarius  of  a 
titular  church  in  Rome  is  to  go  forth,  with  a 
presbyter,  bearing  a  thurible  to  meet  the  pope 
when  he  came  to  celebrate  a  pontifical  mass. 
Again  (§  32)  he  carries  the  taper  solemnly 
kindled  on  Maundy  Thursdav.  Mabillon  {Comm, 
PraemUf  p.  xxvii)  notes  that  during  the  first 
nine  centuries  in  the  *' patriarchal "  churches 
there  were  employed  **  mansionarii  sen  custodes 
ecclesiarum  ad  eaa  omandas  emundandas  alaique 
praestanda  quae  necessaria  erant."  Except  the 
above-mentioned  passage  in  thr  Council  of 
Ghaloedon,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  existence  of 
the  office  in  the  £astem  church. 

2.  Hincmar,  of  Rheims  (^Upitt.  ad  Procere$ 
Begni,  c.  21,  opp.  ed.  Paris.  Ii.  p.  209)  numbers 
among  the  officials  of  the  royal  household  a 
**  mansionarius,"  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  care 
that  those  who  were  obliged  to  provide  lodgings 
for  the  king  when  on  a  journey  should  be  pro- 
perly warned  of  his  approach.  [P.  0.] 

IN8CBIPTI0298.  —  An  inscription  given  by 
Marini  (PapiH   Diphnu   801)    is    as  follows: 

LOCUS  FAUKTIHI QUEM  OOMPARAVIT  A  JUUO  MAN- 

UONARIO.  In  this  case  the  mansionarius  from 
whom  Fanstinus  acquired  his  place  of  sepulture 
must  have  had  the  same  control  over  the  spot 
which  the  FoesoB  commonly  had.  The  mamio 
was,  in  fact,  the  cemetery,  though  it  does  not 
appear  independently  that  mando  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  t»iiuvHipiov.  Compare  Manse  (Mar- 
tigny,  JHa,  dee  Antiq,  ChrO.  s.  v.).  [C] 

MAN8LAU0HTEB.    [Homicide.] 

HAN80LACUM,  COUNCIL  OF  (Maneola-^ 
oenee  ConaiUum),  said  to  have  been  held  at 
Malay-le-roi,  near  Sens,  a.d.  659.  "On  y  fit 
qnelques  r^lemens  sur  la  discipline,*'  say  the 
authors  of  L'Jrt  de  rerifier  lee  Dates  (i.  156).  in 
describing  it,  and  refer  to  Mabillon,  Act.  Sanct, 
Ord,  Ben,  saec  iii.  pt.  ii.  614 ;  in  other  words, 
to  a  charter  of  privilege  granted  by  the  then 
archbishop  of  Sens  and  his  suffragans  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Peter  at  Sens,  and  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  that  convent  alone.  It  is  also 
dated  by  Mabillon  two  years  earlier.  (Mansi, 
*i  121.)  [E.  S.  Ff.i 
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MAXSUETU8  (1)  Bishop  of  Milan  ;  comme- 
moriited  Feb.  19  (Boil.  Acta  SS.  Feb.  iii.  135). 

(2)  Martyr;  commemorated  Feb.  28  {Hieron, 
Hurt.). 

(8)  Bishop  and  oonfeasor  at  Toul ;  commemo- 
rated Sept.  3  (Boll.  Acta  S&  Sept.  i.  615). 

(4)  Bishop;  commemorated  in  AfHua  Nov. 
28  (  Vet.  Bom.  Mart.). 

(6)  Martyr  with  ten  others;  commemorated 
at  Alexaodria  Dec  30  (Usuard.  Mart.;  had. 
Mart.  Auct).  [C.  H.] 

MANTIU8,  martyr  in  Loaitania  5th  century ; 
commemorated  May  21  (BolL  Ada  8S.  May, 
T.  31).  [C.  H.] 


MANUAEUS,  bishop  of  Bayeiix,  circ  A.i>. 
480 ;  commemorated  May  88  (Floras,  ap.  Bed. 
Mart. ;  Boll.  Acta  83.  May,  vL  767).     [C.  H.] 


MANUAL  LABOUB.  It  appears  to  have 
been  contemplated  by  the  earlier  oouncils  that  the 
clergy  should,  in  part  at  least,  maintain  them- 
selves by  the  work  of  their  hands.  The  Apr*' 
stolical  Conatitutiona  (II.  63)  exhort  the  ycmnger 
clergy  to  pruriJe  for  their  own  necessities  by  the 
work  of  their  own  hands,  while  not  neglecting  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  Some  of  us,  it  is  added, 
are  fishermen,  some  tentmakers,  some  husband- 
men, for  no  worshipper  of  God  should  be  idle. 
The  fourth  council  of  Carthage  {Stafut.  Eocles. 
AfUi  tia,  cc  51.  52)  enjoins  thai  all  clergy,  how- 
ever learned,  should  provide  themselves  with  food 
and  clothing  by  some  handicraft  (artificiolo)  or 
ftgriculturttl  labour,  yet  so  as  not  to  neglect  their 
2)roper  duties ;  and  (c.  53)  that  all  clergy  who 
were  sufficiently  strong  in  body  should  be  in- 
structed both  in  some  handicraft  and  in  letters. 
These  canons  are  evidently  referred  to  by  the 
second  Council  of  Tours,  a.d.  567  (c  10),  where 
it  is  laid  down,  with  somewhat  curious  reasoning, 
that  there  could  be  no  justiBcation  for  any  of 
the  olergy  who  employed  a  woman  not  belonging 
to  the  house  (extraneam  maiierem)  for  the 
alleged  purpose  of  making  bis  clothes,  since 
there  was  a  general  order  that  they  should 
procure  both  food  and  clothing  by  their  own 
industry,  and  as  the  work  of  their  own  hands. 
Thomassin  (  Vet.  et  Not.  Bod.  Diadp.  iii.  3 ;  c.  8, 
f  §  2-5)  thinks  that  these  canons  wera  permissive 
rather  than  obligatory,  and  only  applied  to  the 
inferior  clergy,  noting  the  fact  that  St.  Paul  is 
the  only  one  of  the  apostles  who  is  said  to  ka\*e 
worked  with  his  own  hands.  Thus  the  fint 
council  of  Orleans,  a.d.  511  (c  5),  provides  that 
certain  lands  and  ravenues  which  Clovis  had 
given  to  the  church  should  be  employed  in  re- 
pairing churches  in  the  redemption  ot  captives, 
and  in  i>ayiDg  the  stipends  (alimoniis)  of  the 
priests  and  poor,  while  the  clergy' (derloi)  or,  as 
another  reading  is,  the  clergy  of  lower  degree 
(junioris  officii)  (see  Bruns,  Canonee,,  ii.  162) 
should  be  compelled  to  help  in  the  labour  of  the 
church  (ad  adjutorium  ecclesiastici  operis  oon- 
stringantur),  probably  on  the  lands  so  given. 

Among  ecclesiastical  writers  manual  labour  is 
evidently  considered  honourable  and  meritorious 
for  the  clergy,  and  in  some  cases  habitually 
resorted  to,  but  never  enjoined  as  a  positive 
obligation.  Epiphanius  {Hterea.  80;  nn.  5,  6) 
says  that  many  cleiigy,  while  they  might  live  by 
the  altar,  ^laitx  from  excess  of  teal  (abundantU 
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qaidam  virtntis)  to  support  themselves  by  the 
work  of  their  own  hands  ;  and  {^Haens.  70,  n. :') 
speaks  of  a  certain  sect  named  Audiani,  in  vbo^ 
fellowship  bishops,   presbyters,  and  all  clergy 
lived  bv  their  own  toil,    llie  verv  mention  of 
such  a  fact  seemingly  proved  that  this  was  out 
of  the  common  course.     Oirysoetom  (^Hom.  46, 
on  Acts)  speaks  of  four  different  grades  of  excel- 
lence set  before  the  clergy,  the  second  of  which 
consists  in   labouring  for  their  own  food,  the 
third   is  also    labouring    to  assist    the   poor. 
Augustine  (<fe  Op.  Mcnadi.  c.  29)  asserts  thit 
the  professional  labours  of  the  bishops  and  clergy 
are  sufficiently  onerous  to  exempt  them  from  the 
obligation  of  toiling  with  their  hands.    Msny 
instances,  however,  an  to  be  found  in  which  the 
most  zealous  attention  to  spiritual  duties  was 
combined  with   hard  and  habitual  work  at  s 
trade  or  on  a  farm.     Socrates  (/f.  E.  i.  12)  says 
that  Spiridon,  bishop  of  Cyprus,  was  originally  a 
shepherd,  and  through  his  great  humility  cod- 
tinned  to  feed  his  flock  even  after  being  made  a 
bishop.     Sozomen  (M  E.  vii.  28)  speaks  of  one 
Zeno,  bishop  of  Maiuma,  who  provided  for  hb 
own  wants,  and  for  the   poor  of  his  flock,  by 
weaving   linen.       Gennadius  of    Marseilles  ('/< 
Scriptor.  Eccl.  c.  69)  says  that  Hilary  of  Aries 
toiled  with  his  own  hands,  not  only  for  his  ovd 
support,  but  that  he  might  be  able  to  help  the 
poor.     From  Gregory  the  Great  {Dialog,  iii.  1) 
we  learn  that  Paulinus  of  Nola  waa  an  exoellest 
gardener,  and  {Diahg.  iii.  12)  that  one  Severas, 
a  priest  of  great  sanctity,  was  occupied  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion  in  pruning  his  vines.    Gregory  of 
Tours,  in  his  Life  of  Kioetiua  (c.  8),  says  that 
when  a  bishop  he  continued  to  live  among  his 
servants,  and  work  on  his  farm.     It  would  be 
easy  to  multiply  examples  of  this  kind,  they  all 
point  the  same  way ;  the  very  tact  of  their  beiug 
recorded  seems  to  shew  that  they  must  be  con- 
sidered  as  instances  of  exceptional  excellence, 
which  was  held  in  honour  and  esteem,  but  not 
illustrative  of  the  general  practice,  or  of  con- 
duct which  was  reckoned  obligatory  upon  either 
bishops  or  clergy.     Hincmar  of  Rheims  indeed, 
A.D.  845,  appean  to  have  endeavoured  to  make 
some  measure  of  manual  labour  compulsory  in  his 
diocese,  since  (^Capit.  ad  Presbyteros^  c.  9,  opp.  1. 
p.  712)  he  orden  all  his  clergy  to  go  out  fastins 
to  work  on  their  farms ;  but  the  general  sense  uf 
the  church  in  this  matter  appean  to  be  repre- 
sented by    the  words  of    Epiphanius,  alrendy 
quoted,  that  those  who  serve  the  altar  have  a 
right  to  liv«  by  the  alter.  [P.  0.] 

MANUEL  (1)  Martyr  under  the  Bulgarians 
at  Debeltus,  A.D.  812;  commemorated  Jan.  22 
{Col.  bi^ioat.;  Basil.  Menol.;  BolL  Acta  SS.; 
Jan.  iL  441). 

(9)  Martvr  with  Theodoslus ;  commemorated 
March  27  (BasiL  Jfnio^.;. 

(8)  A  Persian  martyr  with  two  brothers  at 
Constantinople,  a.d.  362 ;  commemorated  June 
17  {CkU.  liyzant. ;  BolL  Acta  SS.  June,  iii.  2iK); 
Daniel,  Cod.  Liturg.  iv.  261 ;  Basil.  Menoi.y 

[C.  H.] 

MANUMISSION.    [Slavery.] 

MANUS  MORTUA.    [Mortmaxh.] 

MAPHRIAN  ("  Fruit-bearing ").  In  the 
6th  century  Jacobus  Zanaalus,  bi£op  of  Edessa, 
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th«  lea'iing  spirit  among  the  Jacobites,  finding 
thftt  the  whole  of  Asia  was  more  than  the 
pstriaxdi  of  Antioch  could  possibly  superintend, 
ordained  Achudemes  as  chief  bishop  of  the 
£s»t  beyond  Tigris,  with  the  title  of  Afaphrian. 
This  dignitary  now  resides  io  the  convent  of 
Mar  Mattai  [St,  Matthew],  near  Mosul.  (Neale, 
Eaattrn  Chmrck^  lairod.  162 ;  Gennaiui,  Kircha 
der  noma9eliri9tt».  524.)  [C] 

MAPPA.  Under  -.the  Roman  empire  a 
wittppa,  or  handkerchief,  carried  in  the  hand 
teems  to  iiare  been  regarded  as  distinctire  of 
liigfa  rank.  The  dropping  of  his  mappa  by  the 
penon  who  presided  was,  as  is  well  known,  the 
ilgsal  for  the  oommencenient  of  the  games  of 
the  amphitheatre  (TertoUian,  de  Sp^etaculia, 
16).  It  waa  among  the  insignia  of  the  emptrors 
Qi  the  East,  especially  from  the  time  that  they 
beoune  perpetual  consuls.  An  o^ect  resembling 
\  Buf^  is  sometimes  found  on  Qiristian  tombs, 
ia  company  witb  the  ckntu  which  denotes  rank 
(Bottari,  i.  73).  In  those  diptvchs  in  which,  on 
tii«ir  passing  Into  the  service  of  the  church,  the 
eoDsal  was  transfbrmed  by  certain  modifications 
ifito  a  saint  or  dignitary  of  the  church,  the 
wippa  of  the  imperial  official  sometimes  ap- 
pears. It  is,  howeyer,  in  some  eases  doubtful 
vbether  the  supposed  mappa  is  not  rather  a 
voAimea,  or  roll  of  a  book  (Martigny,  Diet  da 
i««g.  CktA.  a.  v.).  [C] 

MAPPALICUS  (1)  Martyr;  oommemorated 
Feb.  SI  {BkroK.  Mori.), 

(S)  Martyr,  after  ▲.D.  250 ;  commemorated  in 
AfHca  Apr.  17  {Bieron.  Mart, ;  Vet.  £om.  Hart. ; 
UsQAid.  Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart,  Auct,  ;  Boll.  Acta 
SS.  Apr.  ii  480). 

(S)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Rome  Ape  IS 
{Berm.  Mart.).  [C  ti.] 

MAB  (Syriac,  p.20).     A  title  of  dignity 

nwBg  the  Syrian  Christians,  signifying  Lord, 
ttd  applied  to  rarious  ecclesiastical  persons. 
Compare  LOBO.  [C] 

MARA,  abbat  in  Syria;  commemorated  Jan. 
25  (BoU.  Acta  88.  Jan.  ii.  tf  27).  [0.  a] 

MARANA,  hermitess  with  Cyra  qr  Orrha  at 
Benes,  Berrhoea,  or  Aleppo,  in  Syria ;  conraie- 
aonted  by  the  Greeks  Feb.  88  (Basil.  Menol.)\ 
by  the  LatiH  Ang.  3  (Boll.  Jjsta  88,  Ang.  i.  226). 

[C.  H.] 

MARANATHA    (W/l^  pD,   '*The    Lord 

enarth ;"  see  DicriQirART  or  the  Bible,  ii.  233), 
»  »  expression  used  (I  Cor.  xtI.  22)  seemingly 
to  fire  greater  fbroe  to  a  solemn  denuneiation 
br  a  reference  to  the  expected  coming  of  the 
Urd.  In  eedcsiaatiea]  usage  H  is  sometfanes 
^d  as  part  of  the  formuU  whieh  designates 
tbe  most  extreme  and  solemn  foim  of  exoommu* 
Biottioa,  that  ^  until  the  coming  of  the  Lord." 
Ia  a  Spanish  canon  (iv.  Omc.  ToUL  c.  75, 
A.i>.  6.^)  the  expression  is  plainly  interpreted : 
**%^  contra  banc  nostnmi  definitionem  prae- 
■vapterit,  anathema  maranatha,  hoc  est,  perditio 
a  idr«iitn  Domini  sit,  et  cum  Juda  Iscariote 
P«n«m  habeant  et  Ipsi  et  socii.**  Oempare 
XTi.  Come.  Tokt,  c.  10  (a.d.  693),  and  the  Charta 
S,  AnnS  Timgr.  Eptto.  quoted  by  Daeange, 
lis.    Similar  forms  of  anathema  are  not  uncom- 
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monly  found  in  the  statutes  of  Foundations 
against  those  who  violate  them.  [Maledic- 
tion.] In  all  these  cases  the  effect  of  the  use 
of  the  word  Maranatha  seems  to  be,  to  exclude 
the  offender  from  the  communion  of  the  church 
during  his  whole  life,  and  to  reserve  him  for  the 
judjpnent  of  the  Lord  at  His  coming  (Benedict 
XI V.  de  8t/n$do  JHoee.  x.  1,  §  7).  Suarez,  how- 
ever (  de  Cenauris,  Disp.  viii.  c.  2),  holds  that 
•nch  a  sentence  is  in  all  cases  conditional  on  the 
continued  impenitence  of  the  sinner.  [ExooH- 
MUVIOATIOH,  L  639/] 

(Dncange,  s.  v.  iMra^atha ;  Bingham,  Anti- 
<imtiee,  XYi.  ii.  16;  WeUer  and  Welte,  Ktrchtn* 
Usioon,  xii.  761.)  [C] 

MABANDUS,  martyr;  oommemorated  at 
Antiodi  Oct  28  {Hwnm.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MARANO,  COUNCIL  OF  iManmente  Om- 
€Uium)f  a  council,  or  rather  a  meeting  of  ten  schi** 
natia  bishofw  at  Marano  in  Istaria,  a.d.  590,  when 
SeTems,  bishop  of  Aqnileia,  recanted  his  oon- 
demnatiott  of  the  three  chapters.  (Mansi,  ix. 
1019.     Comp.  JSTBIAM  CoiTiiCiL.)        [E.  S.  Ff.] 

HABCA,  martyr;  commemorated  in  Africa 
Apr,  25  (J^i^on.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MAROELLA  (1)  Roman  widow,  oh.  a.d. 
410;  oommemorated  Jan.  31  (Boll.  Acta  88. 
Jan.  ii.  1106> 

(8)  Martyr ;  oommemorated  Feb.  17  (^terofi. 
Mart.). 

(8)  Martyr;  commemorated  in  Africa  May  7 
(ffieron.  Mart,). 

(4)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Rome  at  the 
cemetery  of  Praetextatus,  May  10  (ffieron.  Mart). 

(6)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Rome  June  2 
(Hieroii.  Mart.). 

(8)  Martyr^;  commemorated  June  28  at  Alex* 
andria  ((Tsuard,  Mart. ;  Vet.  Rom.  Mart.). 

[C.  H.] 

MAROBLLIANUS  (1)  Bishop,  his  depositio 
and  tniDslatio  commemorated  at  Auxerre  May 
13  {Hieron.  Mart.). 

(5)  Commemorated  at  Thessalonica  June  1 
(JSiercn,  Mart,). 

(8)  Martyr  with  his  brother  Marcus;  com- 
memorated at  Rome  on  the  Via  Ardeatina  June  18 
(^Hieron.  Mart. ;  Vet,  Rom.  Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart.  ; 
Usuard.  Mart.) ;  their  natalis  observed  on  June 
18  in  the  Sacramentary  of  Greeory,  their  names 
being  mentioned  in  the  collect  mr  the  day  (Greg. 
Mag.  Li>.  Sacr.  105). 

(4)  Martyr ;  oommemorated  July  18  at  Rome 
on  the  Via  Tiburtina  (^teron.  Mart). 

(6)  Martyr  at  Rome  with  Secundianus  and 
Verianuff,  in  the  reign  of  Deeius ;  commemorated 
Aug.  9  (Usuard.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MABOELLINA  (1) Martyr;  commemorated 
at  Nicomedia  Feb.  24  {Steron.  Mart.). 

(5)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Thessalonica 
June  1  (ffieron.  Mart.). 

(8)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Rome  Jnne  2. 
(Mieron.  Mar^.).  [a  H.] 

MABGELLHTUS  (1)  Youthful  martyr,  with 

:  his  brothers  Arsreus  and  Marcellus,  at  Tomi ; 

commemorated  Jan.  2  (Usuard.    Mart.}    Vet. 
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Som,  Mart, ;  Bed.  Mart,  -Auct),  bat  on  Jan.  3 
ia  Hienm.  Mart, 

(8)  Martyr  at  NicomedU ;  oommemorated  Feb. 
22  {Hknm.  Mart.), 

(8)  Martyr;  commemorated  Mar.  30  {HieroiL, 
Mart.). 

(4)  Martyr;  oommemorated  Ap.  2  (Hitron, 
Mart.;  Bed.  Mart,  Aud.). 

(5)  Bishop  and  oonfesaor ;  hit  depositio  eom- 
memorated  at  Rome  Ap.  20  (.flSoron.  MarL}. 

(6)  Pope  and  martyr ;  oommemorated  at  Rome 
Ap.  26  (Usuard.  Mart,  ;  Vet,  Rom,  Mart,), 

(J)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Milan  May  6 
{Hieron.  Mart.), 

(8)  Two  martyrt  of  this  name  oonimtmionited 
at  Milan  May  7  (ffienm.  Mart);  one  at  Mioo- 
media  on  the  same  day  (Bed.  Mart.  Auct.), 

(B)  Presbyter,  with  Peter  the  Ezordft ;  oon- 
memorated  at  Kome  on  Jvne  2  {Bisron,  Mart, ; 
Usaard.  MaH.  ;  Vet.  Rom,  Mart,  ;  Bed.  Mart.), 
His  natalis  with  that  of  Peter  is  commemo- 
rated on  this  day  in  Oregoiy's  Sacranent^iry, 
their  names  b«ing  mentioned  in  the  collect 
(Greg.  Mag.  Lib,  Sacr.  104).  A  basilica  was 
laid  to  hare  been  erected  in  their  honour  by 
Gonstantine  on  the  Via  Laircana,  and  his  mother, 
Helena,  was  said  to  hare  been  buried  there 
(Ciampini,  de  Sac  Aedif,  122, 123). 

(10)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Rome  June 
27  (^ffieron.  Mart,), 

(11)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Cologne 
Aug.  9  (Hieron,  Mart. ;  Floras  ap.  Bed.  Mart,), 

(12)  Tribune,  martyr  with  Mannea  or  Mannis 
his  wife;  commemorated  at  Tomi  Aug.  27 
(^Hieron,  MjtL;  Usuard.  Mart;  VH,  Rom. 
Mart,). 

(13)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Capua  Oct. 
7  {Bieron.  Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart.  Avct.), 

(14)  Martyr ;  commemorated  Oct.  20 
{Bienm.  Mart.  ;  Bed.  Mart,  AMct.), 

(15)  Martyr;  commemorated  in  Africa  Nor. 
26  {Bieron,  Mtrt.),  [C  H.] 

MARCELLIKUS,  presbyter  and  confessor 
at  Derenter  circ.  a.D.  800 ;  commemorated  July 
14  {Acta  SS.  Jul.  iii.  702>  [C.  H.] 

MABCELL06A,  martyr ;  commemorated  in 
Africa  May  20  {Bimm,  Mart,;  B%d,  Mart. 
Avct,)  [0.  H.] 

MARCELLTJS  (1)  Youthful  martyr ;  com- 
memorated with  his  brothers  Argeus  and  Mar* 
cellinus  Jan.  2,  at  Tomi  ^Usuard.  Mart,)\  but 
JJieron.  Mart,  calls  him  Narcissus,  and  assigns 
Jan.  3  to  the  three  brothers. 

(2)  Bishop  of  Rome  and  confessor;  his  de- 
positio  at  Rome  in  the  cemetery  of  Priscilla,  on 
the  Via  Salaria,  commemorated  Jan.  16  {Bieron. 
Mart.)]  the  same  day  giren  to  his  nntalis  by 
Usuard  and  Bede.  The  sacramcntary  of  Gregory 
celebrates  his  natalis  on  this  dsy,  and  mentions 
his  name  in  the  special  collect  (Greg.  Mag.  Lib, 
Sacr.  18).  His  natalis  is  also  obserred  in  the 
Antiphonary  (Greg.  Mag.  Lib.  Sac.  662).  The 
Vet  Rom.  Mart,  assigns  Jan.  17  to  him,  on 
which  day  also  Bieron,  Mart,  gires  bis  depositio 
commemorated  at  Langres. 

(8)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Kioomedia 
Feb.  \^{Bitron,Mart.), 


^4)  Martyr ;  commemorated  in  Africa  Feb.  18 
(Bieron,  Mart), 

(5)  Martvr;  commemorated  in  Africa  Feb.  19 
{Bienm,  MaH. ;  Bed.  Mart,  Auct,), 

(6)  Martrr,  commemorated  in  Africa  Ap.  2 
{Biferon.  Mart ;  Bed.  Mart,  AwA.), 

(7)  Martyr ;  commemorated  in  Africa  Ap.  10 
(Bieron.  Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart,  Awct.), 

(8)  Bishop  of  Embrqp,  confessor;  oonuneno* 
rated  Ap.  20  (Usuard.  Mart.), 

(8)  Bishop  of  Rome ;  depoaitio  oommemorated 
Ap.  26  (Florus,  ap.  Bed.  Mart.).  Usuard  aod 
Vet.  Rom,  Mart  name  him  MaroelUnus. 

(10)  Martyr;  depoaitio  commemorated  st 
£phesua  May  25  {Biermi.  Mart), 

'11)  Martyr;  oommemorated  at  Rome  June 
19  {Bteron,  Mart,), 

(IS)  Martyr;  oommemorated  at  Rome  Jnoe 
27  {Bigron,  Mart). 

(15)  Martyr;  oommemorated  at  Lyon  Jao« 
28.  On  the  same  day  this  or  another  Marcellos 
was  oommemorated  at  Alexandria  {Hieim. 
Mart,), 

(14)  Martyr,  with  Anastasiua,  **  apud  castrsm 
Argentomacum;"  oommemorated  June  29 
(Usuard.  Mart.), 

(18)  Martyr;  oommemorated  at  Milan  July 
17  {Bieron,  Mart ;  Bed.  Mart.  Awot), 

(16)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  ChAloos-inr- 
Sa5ne,  Sept.  4  (Bieron.  Mart,;  Usuard.  Mart.; 
Florus,  ap.  Bed.  Mart.),  Bieroti.  Mart.  mentioDs 
another  of  the  same  name  under  this  day  comme- 
morated at  Ancyra. 

(17)  Bishop,  martyr ;  commemorated  Oct.  4 
(Bieron.  Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart.  Auct.), 

(18)  Martrr ;  commemorated  at  Capua  Oct  6 
(Bicron,  Mart.;  Bed.  Mart.  Auct.;  Usuard. 
Mart.), 

(19)  Martrr,  with  Apuleus,  at  Rome,  under 
Anrelian ;  commemorated  Oct.  7  (Usuard.  M^trL; 
Vet,  Rom.  Mart ;  Bteron.  Mart.), 

(80)  Martyr  ;  commemorated  at  Rome  Oct.  9 
{Bieron.  Mart.). 

(21)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Acemum  in 
Sicily,  Oct.  11  {Bieron,  Mart;  ^ed, Mart  A>ict.). 

(82)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Chalcedonia, 
Oct  13  {Bieron,  Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart,  A'^ct). 

(88)  Centurion,  martyr  at  Tingltana;  comme- 
morated Oct.  30  (Usuard.  Mart.;  Vet,  Rom, 
Mart ;  Bed.  Mart,  Awet,), 

(24)  Martrr;  commemorated  Nor.  16  {Bteron, 
Mart;  Bed.'Mart.  Auct.), 

(86)  Martyr  at  Kicomedia;  oommemorated 
Nor.  26  {Bieron.  Mart), 

(86)  Archimandrite  of  the  BBonaatery  of  the 
Aeoemetae ;  commemorated  Dec  29  (Basil.  Mc- 
not ;  bimeon  Metaph.  Vit  Sonet  Dec.  29 ;  Col. 
Sygant), 

(87)  Deacon,  martyr ;  suffered  Dec  7 ;  his 
burial  commemorated  at  Spoletum  Dec  30  (  Vet. 
Rt^n.  Mori,)  In  Bed.  Mart,  Auct,  his  paetio  is  on 
Dec  30.  [C.  H.] 

MARCIA.    [Mabha.] 

MABCIALI8.   [Maktalb.] 
MABCIAKA.    [MARTiAaiA.] 
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ICABCIANEy  queen ;  commemorated  Jan.  26 
((W.  Bgxohty.  [C.  H.] 

If ABCIAinJ&    [M abhanui.] 

KABGILXJS,  martyr;  oommemorated  at 
Borne,  on  Via  NomeBtana,  May  28  {Sieron, 
Mart.),  [C.  H.] 

MABGISnS,  martyr  in  Africa;  oommemo- 
ttted  Oet  4  {Hitnm.  MarL),  [C.  H.] 

HABC0BU8,  martyr  in  Africa;  eommemo- 
nted  Feb.  18  (iSdnM.  MarL)  [G.  H.] 

MAR00FU8,  martyr;  oommemorated  at 
KicomedU  Feb.  16  iffieron.  Marty        [C,  H.] 

MABCULFOB,  abbat  of  Nantes,  oiro.  A.i>. 
S58 ;  commemoratad  May  1  (BolL.  Ada  83. 
Miy,  L  70>  [C.  H.] 

MARCUS  (1),  tbe  EyangelUt,  was  Tery 
gocnlly  commemorated,  and  his  name  oocnrs 
is  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Coptic  fasti,  bnt  not 
ilwsyi  on  the  ssme  day.  Sept.  23  is  assigned 
to  \m  natalis  at  Alexandria  in  ffieron.  Mart,y 
Imt  ooe  MS.  dbiU  natolis  {Ada  SSL  infra). 
The  CaL  ByzanL  commemorates  Hark,  "the 
ipoftle,"  on  Jan.  11,  and  the  Bollandlsts  identify 
him  with  the  erangelist,  who  is  called  in  the 
lame  calendar,  under  Ap.  25,  "  cTangelist  and 
apostle,"  and  in  Basil.  Mlenoi.,  nnder  the  same 
dar,  ''apostle  and  erangelist."  April  25  Is  the 
dij  more  nsnally  assigned  to  him  (ITsuard. 
MaH.;  Bed.  Mart;  Vd.  Horn.  Mart.;  Daniel, 
Cbd  Litftrg.  ir.  258;  Boll.  Ada  8S.  Apr.  iii. 
344).  The  Sacramentary  of  Gregory  obserTes 
his  satalis  on  April  25,  mentioning  him  in  the 
eollect  for  the  day  (Greg.  Mag.  Lib.  8acr,  84). 
Hk  BataUs  is  also  obserred  in  the  Anti^honary 
(iUL  711).  The  reason  of  his  not  being  men- 
tMoed  in  the  canon  at  the  prayer  Oommuniottntes 
if  helieyed  to  be,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Lnke,  that 
the  fiui  of  his  martyrdom  is  uncertain  (Eraser, 
^  Apott  EcofeM.  Liturg,  497).  There  was  a 
ehuch  at  Constantinople  dedicated  to  him, 
eneted  by  Theodosius  the  Great,  near  the  dis- 
triet  or  ward  named  Taurus,  at  which  his  festiTal 
VB  obcerred  (Georg.  Codinus,  cb  Antiq.  Con- 
iCni.  61 ;  Boll.  Ada  8S.  ut  sup.).  There  was 
•  chorch  at  Rome  dedicated  to  St.  Mark  by  pope 
Marcos,  a.o.  .337,  restored  and  adorned  by  Ha- 
drisa  I.  and  Gregory  IV.  (Ciampini,  Vd.  Mon, 
t  ii.  119),  and  there  was  a  chapel  in  the  Basilica 
Vitiesoa  dedicated  to  him  by  Marcus  Barbus, 
patriarch  of  Aqoileia  (Ciampini,  de  Sac,  Aedif. 

(S)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Bononia  Jan.  4 
(fferm.  Mart.^ 

(S)  Martyr ;  oommemorated  in  Africa  Jan.  5 
{BeniL  Marty 

(i)  Martyr;  commemorated  in  Africa  Jan.  6 
{Biarm.  Mad.). 

(ji)  Martyr;  commemorated  Jan.  8  {Hteron. 
Mart), 

(V)  Martyr ;  commemorated  in  Africa  Feb.  16 
{Biarm,  MirtJ). 

(7)  6T.,  **  our  holy  ftther ;"  commemorated 
Ibrdi  4  (BasiL  Jfenot). 

C)  Egyptian  monk,  dre.  A.D.  400 ;  commemo- 
nted  March  5  (Boll.  Ada  88.  Mar.  i.  367> 
CQ  Martyr  with  others;  commemorated  at 
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Nicaea  March  13  (Usuard.  Mart. ;  Eieron.  Mad.y 
This  day  is  given  in  Mend.  BasU.  to  the  bishop 
of  the  Arethusians ;  see  March  29  infra. 

(10)  Martyr  with  others;  commemorated  at 
Surrentum  March  19  {ffieron.  Mart, ;  Usuard. 
Mad. ;  Ado,  Mad,).  The  name  is  Martia  in  Vd. 
Mom,  Mad. 

(11)  Martyr  at  Rome  with  Tlmotheus  in  the 
2nd  century ;  commemorated  Mar.  24  (Boll.  Ada 
83.  Mar.  iii.  477). 

(IS)  The  Athenian,  hermit  in  Libya ;  comma* 
morated  Mar.  29  (Boll.  Ada  88.  Mar.  iii.  779). 

(IS)  Bishop  of  the  Arethusians,  martyr  in  the 
reign  of  Julian ;  oommemorated  March  29  (Boll. 
Acta  88.  Mar.  iii.  774 ;  Daniel,  Cod.  Liturg.  ir, 
256).  The  Menohgy  of  Basil  assigns  March  30 
to  him. 

(14)  Two  of  this  name  were  commemorated  on 
April  12  {ffieron.  Mad.). 

(15)  Bishop  of  Atinum  in  Campania,  martyr 
with  two  presbyters  a.d.  82;  commemorated 
April  28  (Boll.  Acta  88.  Apr.  iii.  548). 

(16)  Martyr;  oommemorated  at  Thessalonica 
June  1  {ffieron.  Mad,). 

(17)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Byzantium 
June  7  (ffieron.  Mad,). 

(II)  Martyr  with  Julius,  at  Doroetorum  in 
Moesia ;  commemorated  June  8  {ffieron.  Mad. ; 
Boll.  Acta  88,  June,  ii.  56). 

(19)  Bishop  of  Luceria  in  Apulia,  circ.  a.d. 
328;  commemorated  June  14  (Boll.  Acta  83. 
Jun.  ii.  800). 

(90)  Martyr  with  Marcellinus  at  Rome  on  the 
Via  Ardeatina,  circ  A.IX  287 ;  commemorated 
June  18  (Usuard.  Mad. ;  ffieron.  Mad. ;  Botl. 
Acta  88.  Jun.  lit  568). .  Their  natalis  is  obserred 
on  this  day  in  the  Sacramentary  of  Gregory,  and 
their  names  mentioned  in  the  collect  (Greg.  Mag. 
Lib.  8acr.  105). 

(81)  Martyr  with  Mocianus;  oommemorated 
July  3  (Basil.  Mend.;  BoU.  Acta  88.  July,  i. 
641). 

(38)  Confessor ;  commemorated  July  4  (BoU 
Acta  38.  July,  U.  22). 

(88)  Martyr  with  two  compauions;  comma 
morated  in  Parthia  Sept.  9  {ffieron.  Mad. ;  BoU 
Ada  83.  Sept.  iii.  367). 

(84)  Martyr  with  Alphaeus,  Alexander,  and 
others  under  Diocletian;  commemorated  Sept. 
28  (Basil.  MenoL  ;  BoU.  Ada  88  Sept.  rii.  600> 

(85)  Martyr  with  his  brother  Marcianus  and 
many  others,  in  Egypt;  commemorated  Oct.  4 
{ffieron.  Mad.;  Usuard.  Mad,;  Bed.  Mad, 
Awi.;  Vet  Bom.  Mad,;  Boll.  Ada  83.  Oct  ii. 
391). 

(80)  Bishop;  depositio  commemorated  at  Rome 
Oct.  6  {ffieron.  Mad, ;  Bed.  Mad.  Auct). 

(87)  Bishop  of  Rome  and  confessor ;  his  depo- 
sitio at  Rome  on  Via  Appia  commemorated  Oct. 
7  {ffieron.  Mad, ;  Usuard.  Mad,) ;  his  natalis 
on  this  day  (Bed.  Mad.) ;  Vd.  Bom.  Mat  t  men- 
tions him  without  distinguishiog  the  festival. 
His  natalis  on  this  day  commemorated  in  the 
Sacramentary  of  Gregoiy,  mentioning  his  name 
in  the  collect  (Greff.  Mag.  Lib.  Sac,  135>  See 
also  Boll.  Acta  88.  Oct.  iii.  886. 

(8S)  First  gentile  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  martyr 
circ.  A.D.  150 ;  commemorated  at  Adrianople  Oct. 
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22  (Utuard.  Mart, ;  Vet.  i2ooi.  Mart  ;  Boll.  Acta 
S3,  Oct.  ix.  477). 

(29)  Ooe  of  ibnr  "aoldien  of  Christ'"  mnr- 
tyred  at  Rome  under  the  emperor  Claudim  an 4 
buried  in  the  Via  Salaria ;  commemorated  Oct. 
25  (Dsuard.  Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart.y, 

(80)  Martyr  with  Soterichus  and  Valentina ; 
commemorated  Oct.  26  (BaaiL  Meml.y 

(81)  Martyr;  commemoratad  at  Nioomedia 
Oct.  30  {ffimm.  Mart,). 

(88)  Martyr;  eommemorated  in  AiHca  Nov. 
16  {Hieron.  Mart, ;  Bed.  Mart,  And,),  Another 
of  the  came  name  on  same  day  at  Antioch  (^Bieron, 
Mai-t.). 

(88)  Martyr;  commemorated  in  Spain  Hot. 

20  {Hieron.  Mart.), 

(84)  Martyr  with  Steplianua,  both  belonging 
to  Antioch  in  Piaidia,  under  INocletian,  buried 
in  Pisidia ;  commemorated  Nor.  22  (BaaiL 
Menol,), 

(85)  8T.,  biahop,  martyr ;  commemorated 
Not.  23  (Jlitron,  Mart.). 

(86)  Martyr ;  commemorated  in  Africa  Dec  5 
JSieron.  Mart.). 

(87)  Martyr ;  commemorated  Dec.  10  {Hieron. 
Mart). 

(88)  Martyr:  commemorated  in  Africa  Dec 
15  {Sierun.  M^rt.).  [C.  H.] 

MABCUSIUS  (1)  Martyr;  commemorated 
in  Africa  Jan.  19  {Hieron.  Mart.). 

(2)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Tarragona  Jan. 

21  {Huron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MARDARIUS,  martyr,  with  four  others 
under  Diocletian  ;  commemorated  Dec.  13  (Baail. 
Menol. ;  Daniel,  Cod.  Liturg.  it.  277).    [C.  H.] 

MABDIANUS,  martyr;  commemorated  at 
Kicomedia  Oct.  26  {Hiaron,  Mart.).         [C.  H.] 

MARDONIUS,  martyr  with  others;  com- 
memorated at  Neocaesarea  in  Mauritania  Jan.  24 
(Usuard.  Mart. ;  Boll.  Acta  83.  Jan.  ii.  590) ; 
written  Mardunus  in  Hieron.  Mart.         [C.  H.] 

HABEAS,  with  Bicor,  bishops,  martyrs  jn 
Persia ;  commemorated  Apr.  22  (Usuard.  Mart.). 

[C.  H.] 

MARES,  com.  Jan.  25  (Co/.  Bytant).  [C.  H.] 

MABGABITA  or  HABINA,  virgin,  mar- 
tyr  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia ;  commemorated  July 
20  (Bed.  Mart.  Auot. ;  Boll.  Acta  33.  July,  v. 
24^ ;  commemorated  at  Marina,  fi§ya\Qfidfirvp  in 
the  Eastern  church,  July  17  (Col.  ByzarU. ;  Dan. 
Cod.  Liturg.  iv.  263 ;  Basil.  Menol.).        [C.  H.] 

MARGARITA  (Mo/ryopfnyj,  the  Pearl)  is 
a  tei-m  for  the  particle  of  the  bread  which  is 
broken  off  and  placed  in  the  cop  as  a  symbol  of 
the  union  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ 
[Fraction,  I.  6873.  According  to  Daniel,  how- 
ever {Codex  Liturg.  iv.  208,  416),  it  is  equally 
applied  to  all  the  particles  which  are  placed  in 
the  cup  for  the  purpose  of  admiDistration  to  the 
faithful,  according  to  the  Eastern  rite,  by  means 
of  a  Si'OON.  [C] 

MARIA  [See  Mart  the  Virgin,  FEffriVAiJS 
of]  (1)  Marv  sister  of  Lasanis,  martyr;  com- 
memorated Jan.  19  at  Jerusalem  {Hieron. 
Mart.;  Bed.  Mart.  Avct.)\  Feb.  8  (Basil. 
Menu.;  Boll.  Acta  SS,  Feb.  ii.  157);   June  6 
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at  CiBstantinopIe  (Boll.  Acta  38.  Jun.  i.  621). 
[Martha  (8).] 

(2)  who  called  herself  Marinns,  and  passed 
herself  for  a  man ;  commemorated  Feb.  12  (Basil. 
Menoi.)  and  other  days.    [Marina  (11).] 

(S)  Martyr ;  oomqiemorated  at  Nicomedia  Feb. 
24  {Hieron.  Mart.). 

(4)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Kicomedia 
March  12  {Hieron.  Mart.). 

(5)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Nicaea  Mar.  13 
{Hieron,  ifori.). 

(4)  Martyr ;  commemorated  in  Africa  Mar.  U 
{Hieron.  Mart^). 

(7)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Kicomedia 
March  17  {Hieron.  Mart.). 

{%)  Martyr  with  Aprilis  and  Servnlns ;  eom- 
memorated at  Kicomedia  Mar.  18  {Hieron,  Mart; 
Boll.  Acta  33.  Mar.  ii.  619). 

(9)  Aeotftiaca;  commemorated  in  Pales- 
tine April  2  (Usuard.  Mart. ;  Boll.  Acta  SS. 
Ap.  i.  67).  She  is  commemorated  on  April  1  as 
"Our  mother  Mary  of  Egypt"  in  Cal.  Byzant., 
Cai.  Aethiop.,  Daniel's  Cod,  LOurj.  iv.  256. 
Bede's  Auctaria  gives  her  natali#  on  April  9,  and 
her  depositio  April  8. 

(10)  The  wife  of  CHeopaa;  commemorated 
April  9  (Boll.  Acta  33.  Ap.  i.  811). 

(11)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Rome,  in  the 
oemeterj  of  Praeteztatua,  May  10  {Hieron. 
Mart). 

(18)  ad  Martyrea;  her  natalis  on  May  13 
(Usuard.  Mart.).  Her  natalis  on  this  day  ii 
kept  in  the  Sacramentary  of  Gregory,  but  her 
name  is  not  in  the  collect  (Greg.  Mag.  LA.  Sacr. 
88).  Her  dedication  on  this  day  (Bed.  Mart), 
appointed  by  pof%  Boniface  (  Vet.  Bom.  Mart.). 

(18>Martyr;  commemoratad  at  Thessalooics 
June  1  (ifi-rott.  Mart,). 

(14)  Two  martyrs  of  this  name  commemo- 
rated at  Rome  June  2  {Hieron.  Mart). 

(16)  Martrr ;  commemorated  at  Aqnileia  June 
17  {Hieron.  Mart.). 

(16)  The  Magdalen ;  commemorated  July  22 
(Vet  Bom.  Mart. ;  Basil.  Mend. ;  BolL  Acta  SS. 
July,  V.  187).  "The  Ointment  Bearer  and  equal 
of  tlie  Apostles  "  {Cat.  Byzant).  Her  house  at 
Jerusalem  said  to  have  been  turned  into  a  temple, 
A.iy.  34  (Ciampini,  Vet.  Mon,  i.  155). 

(17)  Matron  of  Jerusalem,  the  mother  of  John 
aumamed  Mark ;  commemorated  June  29  (Boll. 
Acta  83,  June,  v.  475). 

(18)  or  MIRIAMy  prophetess,  sister  of  Moses; 
commemorated  July  1  (Boll.  Acta  88.  July,  L 
11). 

(19)  Virgin,  sumamed  Consolatrix,  in  the  8th 
century ;  commemorated  Aug.  1  (BolL  Acta  SS. 
Aug.  i.  81). 

(90)  PATmciA,  martyr  with  Julianua  and 
others  under  Leo  Iconomachus;  conomemorated 
Aug.  9  (Basil.  Mend.). 

(21)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Ravenna  Nov 
12  {Hieron,  Afart), 

(88)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Antioch  Kov. 
16  {Hieron.  Mart.). 

(23)  Martyr ;  commemorated  in  Africa  Dec.  5 
{Hieron.  Mart.). 

(24)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Aatioch  Dae 
9  {Heron,  Mart.), 
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(Sf)  MartTT ;  commemorated  Dec  11  (ITlerfm, 
Mart,).  [C.  H.] 

MABIAMNA,  sappoeed  titter  of  Philip  the 
apiMtle ;  commemorated  Feb.  17  (Basil.  MenoL  ; 
BolL  Ada  SS.  Feb.  uL  4>  [C.  H.] 

MARIANA  (1)  Martyr;  commemorated  at 
Antioch  Oct.  28  (Sieron,  Mart,). 

(S)  Martyr;  commemorated  Nor.  16  {Bieron, 
Mart).  [C.  H,] 

MARIANUS  (1)  Martyr;  commemorated  at 
Beaurais  Jan.  8  {Hienm,  Mart,). 

(I)  Martyr ;  commemorated  in  Africa  Mar.  9  • 
(i&nm.  Mart.). 

{%)  Martyr;  commemosated  at  Antioch  Mar. 
l\){aiercn.Mttrt.). 

(4)  Commemorated  with  Mamertinnt,  both 
Boaki  of  Auerre,  April  20  (Boll.  Acta  S8.  Ap. 
0.768). 

(I)  Reader,  martyr  with  Jacobus,  deacon ; 
eoniiemented  April  30  at  Lambesitana  (Usaard. 
Jfarl;  Vet  Rom.  Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart.  Atact.). 

(9)  Martyr  with  Fortimatas  and  others,  Afri- 
cisf ;  commemorated  May  3  (Hkron.  Mart. ; 
Boll.  icto^A  May,  i.  383). 

(7)  Martyr ;  commemorated  In  Africa  May  6 
(ffkrm.  Mart.). 

(t)  Martyr ;  commemorated  in  Africa  May  7 
{Bierm.  Mart.). 

(9)  Martyr  at  Rome  on  the  Via  Komentana ; 
ttnmemorsted  May  28  {Bknm:  Mart.). 

(10)  Martyr  with  Januarios;  commemorated 
U  Africa  JoJy  11  {Siertm.  Mart. ;  Boll.  Acta  8S. 
Jaly  ill  188> 

(U)  Coafeasor ;  depoeitio  commemorated  in 
Bvrrj  Aag.  19  {ffieron.  Mart. ;  Usnard.  Mart. ; 
BoiL  Acta  88.  Ang.  iii.  734).  His  naUlis  Sept. 
1»  (JTwroR.  Mart.).  Bede's  Auciaria  give  the 
^^Qsitio  00  Sept.  19  and  natalis  on  Aug.  19. 

(IS)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Rome  Oct.  27 
(ir-mwi.  Mvt.). 

(U)  Deacon,  martyr  with  Diodoms,  presby- 
ter; eommemorated  at   Rome  Dec  1   (Usnanl. 

a4)  [MAJfEETIVDB.]  [C.  H.] 

Various,  martyr ;  commemorated  at  Rome 
F«b.  2  {Bimm.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

Marina  (l)  Martyr ;  commemorated  in 
^^  Jan.  27  {ffieron.  iforl). 

(5)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Nicomedia  Feb. 
^  ( Affoa.  Mart.}. 

(t)  Martyr;  commemorated  April  6  (^Hteron. 
^«<;  Bed.  Mart.  Auct. ;  BolL  Acta  88.  Ap.  i. 

(i)  Martyr ;  commemorated  in  Africa  May  6 
(5^.  Mirt!).  ^ 

(I)  Martyr;  commamonted  at  Rome  June  2 
{S^roiL  Mart.). 

(i)  Martyr ;  commflmorated  at  Nicomedia 
'ni  8  {Bigrom.  Mart.}. 

(7)  Virpa,  martyr;  commemorated  July  17 

«id20.    [MHWABITA.] 

(I)  Martyr  with  Tbeonios ;  commemorated  at 
Ainaadria  June  18  {Bkron.  Mart;  Bed.  Mart. 

^•t;  Usaarl  Mart;  BolL  Acta  88.  June  liL 

573). 
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(9)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Rome  July  1 
(^ffuTon.  Mitrt.). 

(10)  Martyr;  commemorated  in  Africa  July  10 
(JBieron.  Mart.). 

(11)  Passed  as  a  monk  under  the  name  of 
Marinus,  perhaps  in  the  8th  century;  comme- 
morated July  17  (Boll.  Acta  88.  July,  iv.  278). 
She  is  also  called  Maria,  with  other  commemo- 
ration days.    [Maria  (2).] 

(18)  Commemorated  with  Febronia  Sept.  24 
{Cal.  Arm.).  [C.  H.] 

MARIKIANUS,  martyr ;  conmiemorated  at 
Rome  Dec  1  {Vet.  Bam.  Mxrt.).  [0.  H.] 

HARINUS  (1)  Presbyter,  martyr  with  Ste- 
phanus,  deacon ;  commemorated  at  Brixia  Jan.  16 
(Boll.  Acta  88.  Jan.  U.  2). 

(2)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Tarragona  Jan. 

21  {Bieron.  Mart.). 

(8)  Martyr ;  commemorated  in  Africa  Feb.  2 
(Bierfm.  Mart.), 

(4)  The  name  assumed  by  a  female.  [Masina 
(11),  Mabia  (2).] 

(5)  Soldier,  martyr  with  Asterius,  senator; 
commemorated  at  Caesarea  in  Palestine  March  3 
(Ilieron.  Mart.  ;  Usuard.  Mart.  ;  Vet.  Ram. 
Mart. ;  Boll.  Acta  88.  Mar.  i.  224). 

(6)  Martyr;  commemorated  Mar.  17  (Basil. 
Mend. ;  BolL  Acta  88.  Mar.  ii.  755). 

(7)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Alexandria 
March  18  {Hieran.  Mart.). 

(8)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Nicomedia  Ap. 
37  {ffierm.  Mart.). 

(8)  Presbyter,  martyr;  commemorated  ''in 
Afrodiris"  April  30  (merm.  Mart.). 

(10)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Constantin- 
ople May  8  (Sieron.  Mart.). 

(11)  Martyr:  commemorated  at  Alexandria 
June  17  (Mier^.  Mart.  ;  Bed.  Mart.  Auct.). 

(18)  Martyr  with  Januarius.  Nabor,  and  Felix ; 
commemorated  in  Africa  July  10  (Usuard.  Mart. ; 
Vet.  Rom.  Mart.). 

(18)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Dorostorum 
July  18  (ffieron.  Mart.), 

(14)  Presbyter,  confessor,  perhaps  in  7th  cen- 
tury ;  commemorated  at  Auxerre  July  20  (Boll. 
Acta  88.  July,  vii.  869). 

(15)  Senex,  martyr;  commemorated  at  Ana- 
zarbus  or  Anazarba  in  Cilida  Aug.  8  (Basil. 
Mend. ;  BolL  Acta  68.  Aug.  ii.  346). 

(16)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Antioch  Aug. 

22  (Sieron.  Mart.). 

(17)  Deacon,  confessor,  patron  of  San  Marino ; 
commemorated  Sept.  4  (BolL  Acta  88,  Sept.  ii. 
215). 

(18)  Hermit  and  martyr  at  Maurienne,  cir. 
A.D.  731 ;  commemorated  Not.  24  (Mabillon, 
Acta  88.  O.8.B.  saec.  iii.  par.  1,  p.  482,  ed.  Venet. 
1734). 

(19)  Senator,  martyr  under  the  emperor  Ma- 
crinus ;  commemorated  Dec  16  (Basil.  Mend.). 

[C.  H.] 

MABITIMUS,  martyr;  commemorated  at 
Syracuse  Dec  13  (Sieron.  Mart,),  [C.  H.] 

MARIUS  (1)  Martyr,  with  his  wife  Martha, 
and  their  sons  Audifax  and  Abacuc,  noble  Persians, 
who  suffered  at  Rome,  A.D.  270,  in  the  reign 
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of  Claudius ;  commemorated  Jan.  20  (ffieron. 
Mart.;  Usuard.  Mart.;  Vet.  Bern.  Mart.;  Bed. 
Mart.) ;  Jan.  19  (Boll.  Acta  S8.  Jan.  ii.  214). 

(2)  Abbat  of  Bodanum  (Beavons)  in  the  6th 
century ;  commemorated  Jan.  27  ((Jsaard.  Mart.  ; 
Boll.  Acta  SS.  Jan.  U.  772). 

(8)  Marty^r ;  commemorated  at  Bome  March  4 
{ffieron.  Mart.). 

(4)  Martyr;  oommemormted  at  Nicomedia 
March  12  (ffieron.  Mart.). 

(6)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Antioch  Apr. 
26  {ffieron.  Mart.). 

(6)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Milan  May  25 
{Hieron.  Mart.). 

(7)  Solitary,  of  Mavrfacnm  in  Anvergne ; 
commemorated  June  8  (Boll.  Acta  S3.  June,  iL 
114). 

(8)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Alexandria 
July  14  {Hieron.  Mart.). 

(9)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Nieomedia 
Nov.  S  {ffieron.  Mart.)\  Nor.  7  (Bed.  Mart. 
AuGt. ;  Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MABK.  [Mabcub.] 

MARK,  8T.  See  EvANatLxnB,  Sticbolb  of  ; 

also  St.  Luke. 

St.  Mark  is  represented  in  hnman  form  with 
the  other  three  erangelists  in  Borgia,  de  Cruoe 
Velitensej  p.  133,  Also  Bottarl,  tor.  cxxxi.,  on 
a  sepulchral  urn,  No.  36  in  the  museum  at 
Aries ;  see  also  Perret,  Cataoombet^  vol.  ii.  pi. 
Ixyi. ;  and  Ciampini,  Vet.  Mon.  i.  tab.  Ixzii.  for 
the  Imptistery  mosaic  at  Rayenna,  in  both  which 
pictures  the  four  evangelists  are  represented. 

pL  St.  J.  T.] 

MARNANUS,  Scottish  bishop;  commemo- 
rated March  1  (BolL  Acta  3S. ;  Mar.  L  63). 

[C.  H.] 

MARO  (1)  Anchoret  near  Gyms  in  Syria ; 
commemorated  Feb.  14  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  Feb.  ii. 
766). 

(8)  Martyr  in  Itoly  in  the  reign  of  Nerra ; 
commemorated  April  15  (Usuard.  Mart.;  Vet. 
£om.  Mart.  ;  Boll.  ActaSS.  Ap.  ii.  373).  [C.  H.] 

MAR0LU8  (1)  Martyr;  commemorated  in 
Africa  March  27  (Bed.  Mart.  Auct.) ;  in  Hieron. 
Mart,  Marobus. 

(2)  Bishop  of  Milan  in  5th  century;  comme- 
morated April  23  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  Ap.  iii.  173). 

[C.  H.] 

MARPUS,  martyr ;  commemorated  in  Africa 
Feb.  16  {Hieron.  Mart.).  [C  H.] 

MARRIAGE.  The  subject  will  be  dealt 
with  in  the  present  article  under  the  three 
headings  of  I.  Mabriaoe  Laws;  II.  Mak&iage 

•  C£REM0!<7IES  ;  III.   DIVORCE. 

I.  Marriage  Laws.  The  affirmative  law  of 
marriage,  which  ha<  come  down  from  the  creation, 
and  is  written  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind,  is 
simply  that  an  unmarried  adult  man  may  marry 
an  unmarried  adult  woman,  provided  that  both 
parties  are  in  « their  sound  mind,  both  of  them 
are  willing  to  enter  into  the  contract,  and  both 
•of  them  capable  of  carrying  out  the  primary  end 
for  which  marriage  is  instituted.  This  affirma- 
tive law,  however,  ,is  at  once  and  everywhere 
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limited  by  a  crowd  of  prohibitive  regnlatiou, 
differing  in  different  countries  and  at  diffcreoi 
times,  but  having  as  thMr  general  object — 1,  the 
prevention  of  incest ;  2,  the  prevention  of  evils 
which  might  accrue  (a)  to  the  state,  (6)  to  reli- 
gion,  (c)  to  the  individuals  concerned. 

The  first  Jewish   converts    to    ChMstianity, 
bound   before  their   conversion   by  the    prohi* 
bitions    of   the    Mosaic   law,  continued  to  be 
equally  bound  by  them  when  they  had  lecotne 
Christians,  except  so  far  as  any  of  the  Mosaic 
regulations  had  been  abrogated  or  modified  by 
the  authority  of  Christ  and  His  apostles,  or  hs<i 
become  necessarily  obeolete  owing  to  a  change  of 
circumstances.     The  modifications  made  b?  cor 
Lord  in  the  Hebrew  law  of  marriage  and  divorce, 
as  it  existed  in  his  time,  were  two.     He  restored 
the   rule  of  monogamy,  and   he  disallowed  of 
divorce,  except  upon  the  single  ground  of  the 
wife's  adultery.     Apostolic  authority  added  the 
regulation  that  Christians  should  marry  nooe 
but  Christians.    The  Moeaic  rules  that  became 
obsolete  were  of  slight  importance,  being  of  per- 
ticulnr  rather  than  of  general  application;  such 
as  the  laws  commanding  levirate  marriages,  pro- 
hibiting the  marriages  of  heiresses  out  of  their 
tribe,  and  making  regulations  as  to  the  marriage 
of  the  high  priest.     While  these  special  laws  fell 
into  abeyance,  the  general  prohibitions  contiDQed 
to  be  still  binding  upon  the  Jewish  convert,  to- 
gether with  the  prohibition  of  polygamy,  dirorce 
(for  any  reason  except  one),  and  heathen  mar- 
riage. 

When  the  Gentile  convert  embraced  Chris- 
tianity he,  in  like  manner,  was  already  bound 
by  the  prohibitions  which  the  Roman  law  had 
introduced  with  respect  to  marriage.  AAer  his 
conversion  he  was  still  bound  by  them,  as  being 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  not  contrary  to  his 
Christian  conacience.  In  addition,  he  was  bound 
by  the  Mosaic  prohibitions  (with  the  same  modi- 
fications and  additions  as  the  Jewish  conrert), 
the  Jewish  convert  being  analogously  bound  by 
the  prohibitions  of  the  Roman  law,  as  being  the 
law  of  the  civilised  world. 

The  first  object  of  both  laws,  as  in  almost 
every  other  nation,  wwi,  as  we  have  said,  to  pre- 
vent incest,  which  shocks  the  common  instincts 
of  humanitv  ;  and  for  this  purpose  marriage  was 
prohibited  between  persons  related  or  connected 
with  each  other  within  certain  degreea.  These 
prohibitiona,  and  the  enlargements  or  curtail- 
ments of  them  which  were  made  in  the  early 
charch,  will  be  discnased  under  the  heading  of 
Prohibited  Degrees.  Here  we  shall  only  treat 
of  those  other  impediments  which  were  introdnced 
for  the  good  of  the  state,  or  of  the  church,  or  of 
the  contracting  parties. 

In  the  13th  century  the  schoolmen  codified 
the  impediments  to  marriage  which  then  existed 
in  the  church ;  and  their  wde  has  been  accepted 
and  acted  upon  by  the  greater  part  of  Western 
Christendom  down  to  the  present  day.  It  is  con- 
tained in  the  five  following  lines,  which  are  given 
in  the  Theoioffia  Moralit  of  Saint  Alfonso  dc' 
Liguori  (lib.  vt.  §  lOO^X  '^  embodying  the  rales 
which  regulate  present  practice : — 

i.  Error,  ii.  Conditio,  iii.  Votnm,  It.  Cog&i- 

tio,  V.  Crimen, 
vi.  Cultils   Dispantas,  vii.   Vis,   riii.  Ordo, 
ix.  Ligamen,  x.  Honeataa, 
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xi.  AeUs,  lii.   Affinis,  xiii.  Si  clandestinas, 

xir.  et  Impos. 
xr.  Kaptave  sit  malier  nee  parti  reddita  tntae. 
Haer  socianda  vetant  connahia,  facta  re- 

tractant. 

From  the  13th  centurj'  onwards  these  imped i- 
D^ots  have  more  or  less  been  regarded  as  nulli- 
fymg  marriage.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  first, 
tneMrenth,  the  fourteenth,  and  the  fifteenth 
«re  oontraiT  to  what  we  have  termed  the  pri- 
Banr  Uw  of  marriage,  which  postulates  on  both 
sidMt  knowledge  of  what  is  being  transacted, 
villingaeM,  and  capacity.  The  second,  which 
forbids  marriage  between  persons  differing  in 
coaditioB,  was  introduced  by  the  state,  and  for 
sut«  purposes.  The  third,  the  sixth,  and  the 
eighth  originate  in  the  supposed  good  of  the 
charch.  The  fourth  and  the  twelfth  have  for 
thtir  object  the  prevention  of  incest.  The  re- 
mainder are  intended  as  safeguards  to  one  of  the 
fkarties  concerned.  We  will  pass  each  of  these 
impediments  shortly  in  review,  inasmuch  as  they 
ui»ted  though  they  were  not  formalised  in  early 
times. 

L  Error.  This  impediment  required  no  canons 
for  iu  establishment.  If  the  mistake  affected  the 
fobtsuntials  of  the  marriage,  such  as  a  mistake 
vitb  respect  to  the  person,  it  ipao  facto  invali- 
dated a  marriage,  as  there  could  be  no  marriage 
There  sufficient  knowledge  was  wanting.  If  it 
]ud  to  do  only  with  the  quality  or  circumstances 
and  accidoits  of  the  marriage,  it  did  not  in- 
rslidate  it  during  the  period  with  which  we  are 
dealing,  except  in  the  cases  which  have  to  be 
mentioned  under  the  next  heading. 

ii.  (kmdityo.  Under  this  head  three  questions 
sri<e :  the  madrriage  of  slaves  with  slaves ;  the 
ffldrriage  of  free  men  with  slaves ;  the  marriage 
Gi*  persons  of  a  higher  rank  with  tlfose  that  were 
of  a  rank  lower  than  themselves.  With  regard 
to  the  marriage  of  slaves  with  slaves  the  first 
cuarerts  found  the  two  laws  to  which  they  paid 
respeet  in  conflict  with  one  another.  According 
tb  the  Roman  law,  there  could  be  no  such  thing 
ta  the  marriage  of  a  slave :  he  was  a  thing,  not 
s  person,  and  the  utmost  he  could  attain  to  was 
antvbenuMm^  not  ooanWjiuint  whereas  the  Hebrew 
Uw  recognided  in  the  slave  a  capacity  of  con- 
tncting  marriage.*  We  can  trace  a  struggle 
betveen  the  Roman  and  the  Hebrew  principle  in 
the  early  church,  but  the  genius  of  Christianity 
va»  such  as  necessarily  to  cause  the  more  humane 
principle  to  triumph.  The  judgment  of  the 
church  appears  iA  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
which  oommand  a  master  to  give  his  consent  to 
the  marriage  of  slaves  (lib.  viii.  c  32).  Slaves 
therefore  might  m*rry,  but  a  condition  of  their 
doing  10  was  the  express  consent  of  their  master. 
This  is  repeated  in  St.  Basil's  Second  Canonical 
Lpistle  to  Amphilochius  (0/>.  torn.  iii.  p.  296, 
Paxil,  1730),  which  pronounces  that  "  the  con- 
tracts made  by  those  who  belong  to  others  are 
of  no  force"  (can.  zL),  except  when  made  by 
the  consent  of  their  master.    This  became  the 

•  CtmUbtmmm  was  a  concobUuge,  or  permaaeoi  mar- 
rtt(e-rtlaUoQ,  between  one  msn  aud  one  woman,  and 
reofniied  hj  tbe  law  as  marriage.  Even  that  was  for- 
biddra  to  tbrlr  slaves  bf  many  masters  (ace  Plutarch, 
Cti»  j^i*.  c  21) ;  and  when  not  forbiddt'n  tt  was  com- 
nonljr  taapOMiU^.  as  the  male  slaves  In  Rome  were  about 
ft<e  oaes  as  many  as  the  female  slavea. 
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law  of  the  early  church.  The  fourth  council  of 
Orleans,  A..D.  541,  ruled  that  slaves  who  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  church 
with  a  view  to  getting  married,  were  "to  be 
restored  to  their  parents  or  mastera,  as  the  case 
might  be,  and  maide  to  promise  that  they  would 
separate,  liberty  being  granted  to  the  paients 
and  masters  to  unite  them  afterwards  in  mar- 
riage if  they  thought  proper  "  (can.  xxiv.,  Hard. 
Condi,  torn.  ii.  p.  1440).  The  second  council  of 
Chilons,  A.D.  813,  pronounced  that  the  marriages 
of  slaves  belonging  to  different  masters  ware  not 
to  be  nullified,  if  once  the  masters  had  consented 
(can.  XXX.,  (bid.  tom.  iv.  p.  1036). 

The  legality  of  marriages  between  freemen 
and  slaves  was  not  so  easily  allowed,  ins))iring 
as  they  did  a  repugnance  which  was  never  wholly 
overcome.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury bishop  Callistus,  having  himself  been  a 
slave,  attempted  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
church  at  Rome  for  the  marriage  of  free-born 
women  with  slaves.  But  he  did  not  succeed; 
and  we  find  Hippolytus  treating  his  attempt  as 
matter  for  a  passionate  accusation  against  him 
(see  Dollinget,  Bippolytui  and  Cailistusj  p.  147, 
Eng.  tr.  Edinb.  1876).  The  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions,  which  recognise  the  propriety  of  the 
marriage  of  slaves  with  slaves,  do  not  permit 
the  marriage  of  a  freeman  with  a  slave.  **  If  a 
believer  has  a  slave  concubine,  let  him  give  her 
up,  and  lawfully  marry  a  wife.  If  he  has  a 
freewoman  for  a  concubine,  let  him  take  her  for 
his  legitimate  wife"  (Apostd,  Const  lib.  viii.  c. 
32).  This  principle  is  again  laid  down  in  still 
harsher  form  by  pope  Leo  I.  a.d.  443  {Epist.  ad 
Jiwticum  Narbonms.  Resp.  vi.,  Op.  p.  408,  Paris, 
1675).  Some  Welsh  canons  of  the  7th  century 
recognise  marriage  between  a  man  and  his 
female  slave,  and  in  case  it  has  taken  place 
forbid  him  afterwards  to  sell  her ;  if  he  attempts 
to  sell  her,  he  is  to  be  condemned,  and  the  slave- 
wife  put  under  the  protection  of  the  priest 
(^Can(me8  Wallicij  can.  Ix.  in  Haddan  and  Stubbs' 
Councih  of  Great  Britain^  vol.  i.  p.  137).*  The 
17th  of  the  Capituia  of  Theodore  of  Canterbury, 
as  given  by  Uarduin  {Condi,  tom.  iii.  p.  1773), 
declares  that  '*a  man  of  free  birth  ought  to 
marry  a  woman  of  free  birth."  The  form  of 
the  expression  *'  ought  to  **  (debet)  implies  that 
at  the  date  of  that  canon  th<«  feeling  against 
slave  marriages  had  grown  less  strong  than  it 
had  been,  but  we  cannot  be  sure  what  that  date 
is,  as  the  canon  is  not  Theodore's  (see  Haddan 
and  Stubbs'  Councils  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  iii. 
p.  210).*  Among  the  genuine  canons  of  Theo- 
dore, A.D.  686,  are  found  two,  one  of  which  re- 
cognises the  validity  of  marriage  between  a 
freeman  and  a  slave,  and  forbids  the  husband  to 
dismiss  his  wife  if  the  consent  of  both  parties 
had  been  originally  given  to  the  marriage  {Pe- 
nitentialy  lib.  ii.  cap.  xiii.  §  5),  while  the  other 
still  sees  such  a  gulf  fixed  between  the  fVeed 
and  the  slave  that  it  allows  husbands  or  wives 

^  Tbe  plaee  and  dote  of  these  canons  is  somewhat  un- 
certain,  uad  the  canon  given  above  Is  found  in  onlj  one 
of  the  two  MSS.  from  which  they  are  printed. 

«  The  only  trustworthy  ooplea  of  Th«'odore's  Peniten- 
tial  are  thoM  of  WaitserschtebeD,  in  bis  I/ie  BussorA' 
nungen  der  AbendUindisehen  Kirche  (HiiUe,  1851),  and 
of  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  \n  their  learned  and  accurate 
edition  of  the  CoundU  and  Eccluiatiical  Documents 
rdatmg  to  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland  (Oxf.  ie7l> 
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who  hare  gained  their  freedom  to  dismiu  their 
consorts,  if  the  Utter  cannot  be  redeemed  from 
slavery,  and  to  marry  freebom  persons  instead 
(ibid.  §  4,  Haddan  and  Stnbbs'  Councils  of  Great 
Britain,  toI.  iii.  p.  202).  A  third  canon  rales 
that  if  a  man  has  reduced  himself  to  slavery  by 
crime,  his  wife  may  at  the  end  of  a  year  marry 
another  man  if  she  has  herself  been  hitherto 
only  once  married  (ihid.  cap.  xii.  §  8,  p.  2d»). 
The  feeling  against  marriage  with  slaves  (natu- 
rally stronger  in  respect  to  the  marriage  of 
freeborn  women  with  male  slaves  than  of  free- 
men with  female  slaves)  found  its  most  bare- 
faced and  reciclesa  expression  in  some  of  the 
Barbarian  Codes.  By  the  laws  of  the  Visi- 
giiths  (lib.  iii.  tit.  ii.  c.  2,  in  Canciani,  Leges 
Barbarorwn,  vol.  iv.  p.  91)  judges  were  com- 
manded immediately  to  separate  a  freewoman 
from  her  slave  or  freedman  whom  she  had  mar- 
ried, as  guilty  of  an  atrocious  and  shocking  crime, 
for  which  she  and  her  paramour  were  to  be 
burnt ;  and  it  was  further  enacted  that  if  she 
married  the  slave  of  another  she  and  her  hus- 
band were  to  receive  a  hundred  stripes,  which 
were  to  be  thrice  repeated  (c.  3).  The  Boman 
law  was  not  so  severe  as  this.  It  is  true  that 
a  senatus  oonsultum  of  the  year  52  had  enacted 
that  if  a  freewomigi  formed  a  permanent  mar- 
riage relation  or  conittbemium  (she  could  not 
contract  a  legal  marriage)  with  a  slave,  without 
permission  from  the  Litter's  master,  she  should 
nerself  become  the  property  of  the  master  (Tacit. 
AnnaL  xii.  53) ;  and  a  freeiman  who  aspired  to 
marry  his  patruna  was  liable  to  be  sent  to  the 
mines  or  the  public  works  (Paul.  Sent.  ii.  t.  29) ; 
and  by  a  law  of  Constantino  a  decurio  who 
married  another  man's  slave  was  ordered  to  be 
banished,  while  the  woman  was  to  be  sent  to 
the  miuen  {Cod.  Tkeod.  lib.  xii.  tit.  i.  leg.  6).  But 
even  these  penalties  do  not  equal  those  of  the 
Barbarian  Code  in  severity,  and  they  were  more 
or  less  such  as  might  be  evaded.  Nor  does  there 
seem  to  have  been  any  desire  to  enforce  them 
harshly.  So  early  as  the  time  of  Hadrian  the 
children  of  a  freewoman  and  a  slave  were  allowed 
to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  free  (Gains,  i.  84). 
When  the  6th  century  is  reached,  we  find  Jus- 
tinian appointing,  in  case  a  master  gave  his  slave 
in  marriage  to  a  freeman  as  being  a  freewoman,  not 
that  the  marriage  should  be  regarded  as  nnd  and 
void  (which  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the 
earlier  ruling),  but  that  the  slave  should  thereby 
be  constituted  free,  and  the  marriage  should  hold 
good  (Auth.  Colht  iv.  tit.  i.,  Ntfcell.  xi.,  Corp. 
Juris  CiviliSf  tom.  ii.  pt.  2,  p.  lib).  By  the 
Carolingian  era  the  repugnance  entertained  to 
these  marriages  had  greatly  abated.  The  coun- 
cils of  Vermerie  (can.  xiii.)  and  of  Compi&gne 
(can.  v.),  A.D.  753  and  757,  admit  and  enforce 
the  legality  of  marriages  deliberately  entered  into 
between  the  free  and  the  slave,  whether  the 
man  or  the  woman  were  the  slave.  But  if  a 
man  married  a  slave  under  the  apprehension  that 
she  was  free,  the  error  was  considered  to  affect 
the  substance  of  the  contract,  and  tAe  marriage 
was  thereby  invalidated,  by  the  legislation  both 
of  Justinian  (NoreU.  xxii.  c.  10,  Oyrp.  Juris, 
tom.  ii.  pars  2,  p.  125)  and  of  the  Carolingians 
(Concii.  Vermeriente,  can.  vi. ;  Condi,  Compen' 
diensCf  can.  v..  Hard.  ConcU.  tom.  iv.  pp.  1992, 
2005).  [CoNSEVTTO  Mabriaoe;  Contract  of 
Marblaob.] 


The  third  set  of  cases  to  which  this  Impedi- 
ment applied  was  that  of  marriages  betveea 
persons  of  dissimilar  rank  and  position.  Th« 
Julian  and  Papian  law  had  forbidden  the  mar- 
riage of  senators,  their  sons  and  daughters,  and 
the  descendants  of  their  sons,  with  freedwomeo, 
or  with  women  of  low  degree,  and  these  mar- 
riages were  declared  null  and  void  under  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  Commodus.  The  slave-bom  bishop 
of  Rome,  Callistus,  would  seem,  from  a  charge 
made  against  him  by  Hippolytus,  to  have  at- 
tempted to  run  counter  to  this  legislation  br 
giving  an  ecclesiastical  sanction  to  them.  Bj 
very  slow  degrees,  it  is  probable,  that  public 
opinion  within  the  Christian  body  veered  roaod, 
until  it  became  favourable  to  them ;  but  the  pro- 
hibition continued  to  be  maintained  on  grounds 
of  state  policy  by  the  Christian  emperors,  at>  well 
as  by  their  predecessors.  Constantine  declares 
that  any  attempt  to  treat  the  issue  of  such  mar- 
riages as  legitimate  subjects  the  father,  if  he  be 
a  senator  or  high  official,  to  the  penalties  of 
infamy  and  outlawry  (Cod,  Justin,  lib.  v.  tit. 
XXV.  leg.  1).  Valentinian  and  Marcian,A.D.  454, 
following  in  the  steps  of  Constantine,  def;ne  the 
forbidden  marriages  to  be  those  with  a  slave  or 
the  daughter  of  a  slave,  with  a  freedwoman  or 
the  daughter  of  a  freedwoman,  with  an  actress  or 
the  daughter  of  an  actress,  with  a  tavern-keeper 
or  the  daughter  of  a  tavern-keeper,  or  with  the 
daughter  of  a  procurer,  or  of  a  gladiator,  or  of 
a  huckster  (Cod  Justin,  lib.  v.  tit.  v.  leg.  7,  Corp. 
Juris,  tom.  ii.  p.  425).  If  a  senator  or  the  son  of 
a  senator  married  within  these  prohibited  classes, 
his  children,  being  regarded  spurii^  followed  the 
position  of  their  mother,  and  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  he  was  not  married  at  all.  Xay,  more,  hy 
the  Papian  law,  if  a  man  with  a  freedwoman  for 
his  wife  wi^  created  a  senator,  his  marrisige 
was  thereby  dissolved.  Justinian  softened  the 
harshness  of  this  legislation,  which  became 
more  and  more  insupportable  as  the  dignity 
of  the  senate  was  more  and  more  lowered  (Ciid. 
Justin,  lib.v.  tit.  iv.  legg.  23  seq.);  and  by  de- 
grees the  impediment  came  to  be  regarded  as 
less  and  less  imperative,  though  a  per\'erted 
application  of  it  continues  to  have  a  baneful 
operation  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
to  the  present  day.  See  the  THeotogia  Moralia  of 
St.  Alfonso  de'  Liguori,  iv.  644. 

iii.  Votum.  We  may  distinguish  six  classes 
of  religious  women,  bound,  in  different  degrees 
of  strictness,  by  a  vow  or  understanding  whi<-h 
caused  an  impediment  to  marriage, — the  widows, 
the  xptofivTiHts,  the  virgins,  the  devotae,  the 
nuns,  the  deaconesses.  The  special  duties  of 
each  of  these  classes  will  be  found  designated  in 
the  several  articles  devoted  to  them.  It  is 
enough  here  to  say  that  the  wp^^rfiittBfs  pro- 
bably formed  the  elder  division  of  the  widows 
(seo  Hefeie's  note  on  the  eleventh  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Laodicea,  ffist.  of  Councils,  vol.  ii. 
p.  306,  £ng.  tr.  1876);  that  the  virgins  did 
not  differ  essentially  from  the  widowf  except 
in  respect  to  the  life  that  they  had  led  before 
entering  the  order ;  that  the  deaconesses  were 
generally,  but  not  necessarily,  selected  from  the 
widows  or  the  virgins ;  that  the  devota  was  a 
woman  living  in  her  father's  household,  or  with 
some  respectable  woman  (Council  of  Hippo,  a.d. 
393,  can.  xxxi.),  but  given  up  more  or  less  for- 
mally to  the  service  of  God;  while  the  nun 
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madi  ooc  of  a  religious  comrauniir  living  to- 
gether under  rule.     There  can  be  little  doubt 
thftt  the  inemben)  of  each  of  the.se  clasises  were 
hum  the  beginaing  bound  to  celibacy  by  the 
public  opinion  of  the  church,  which  bhey  would 
themielves  hare  shared.     Ailonlly  there  is  little 
di>tiactioa  between  such  an  obligation  recognised 
bv  the  conscience  and  a  formal  tow.    Mor  is  it  pos- 
»ble  tofix  the  time  when  the  former  slid  into  the 
latter.  At  first  the  obligation  was  based  upon  the 
Mes  that  the  unmarried  were  more  free  than 
the  nurried  to  deyote  themselves  to  spiritual 
vTurks,  and  also  upon  a  widely  spread  sentiment 
that  a  celibate  life  was  one  of  superior  sanctity 
(^  Jnstm.   ApoL   L   29,   p.   61,  Paris,  1742; 
Athenag.  Legat.  c  zxxiii.  p.  311,  Pahs,  1742). 
B«!'ore  long  another  idea  was  attached  to  the 
criiUitc  state ;  that  the  virgins  were  the  spouses 
M  the  church   and  therefore  of  Christ.    This 
Dotion'  does  not  appear  in  the  13th  canon  of 
xbe  Council  of  Elvira,  A.D.  304  {de   Virgmibus 
Loo  unctis),  nor  in  canon  xzviL  of  the  same 
cvaocil,  nor  in  the  19th  canon  of  the  Council 
ot'Ancjra,  ^.D.  314,  dealing  with  the  same  sub- 
jeei;  but  it  is  found  when  we  reach  the  first 
Oaadl  of  Valencia,  ▲.D.  374,  which  condemns 
thoic  who,  after  they  have  been  devoted  to  God, 
turn  to  earthly  marri^es  (can.  iii.,  Hard.  Conoil, 
toaa.  L  p^  196),  and  in  Optatus,  who  wrote  about 
the  year  370  (de  ScMsm,  Don.  lib.  vL  p.  95,  ed. 
I^^iaX    It  is  alsO)  found,  as  might  be  expected, 
in  Tertallian  {de  Virg.   Vel,  cap.  xv.).     In  the 
>th  century  it  was  generally  accepted  (see  St. 
Aagostine,  TracL  ix.  in  John  ii.,  Op.  tom.  iii.  p. 
14'>i),  ed.  Migne ;  St.  Jerome,  adv.  Jotin.  lib.  i., 
^Jp.  tonu  iv.  p.  156 ;  St.  Chrysostom,  ad  Theod. 
I  ifii ,  Op.  tom.  L  p.  38,  Paris,  1718),  and  ii  was 
jpiboiised  by  the  acceptance  of  a  veil,  velatio 
Uisg  uaed,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  as  a  syn- 
varm  of  matrimony.      Pope   Innocent,   in   his 
^t!«r  to  Victridos,  distinguishes  clearly  between 
ths  rirgios  who  had  taken  the  veil,  and  those 
HTTias  who,  without  taking  the  veil,  had  pro- 
ni4d  to  embrace  the  celibate  life.     The  former 
ue  in  an  analogous  position  to  that  of  married 
vv-aien,  and  if  they  marry  are  to  be  treated  as 
>  -aitereMes  and  not  admitted  to  penance.     The 
letter  are  in  the  position  of  betrothed  women, 
ui  sre  to  do  penance  *'for  some  time,"  for 
i^BSing  their  promise  to  the  heavenly  spouse 
(cafe,  zii^  xiiL,  Hard.  ConcU.  tom.  i.  p.  1002). 
F.'om  the  earliest  times  it  is  probable  that  any 
^^cmber  of  these  classes  that  married  was  con- 
s', ierel  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  sin  and  of  a 
*ca&ial  (I  Tim.  v.  12),  but  the  marriage  was 
hli  as  valid,  as  may  be  seen  by  St.  Cyprian's 
^utemeat  that  virgins  who  could  not,  or  would 
-A  persevere  had  but   to  marry  (St.   Cypr. 
Aput  IV.  ad  Fompon.,  Op.  p.  3,  ed.  Fell,  Oxon. 
I'j'^'i).    As  soon,  however,  as  the  idea  of  the 
t;.>fritaal  marriage  with  Christ  had  taken  posses- 
tt-'C  of  The  mind  of  the  church,  the  earthly  inar- 
ria^  vas  regarded  as  no  marriage  at  all.     The 
coandl  of  Ancyra,  A.l)i.  314,  requires  that  any 
di-ratae  who  marry  should  be  subjected  to  pen- 
^'e  for  a  year  (can.   xiz.);    the  council   of 
^Aleace,  A.O.  374,  that  they  should  be  suspended 
^TQQi  axnmunion,  and  not  be  re-admitted  to  it, 
^  pUti  eatirfecermi  Deo  (can.  ii.).     St.  Basil, 
A.D.  1^5,  says  that  the  old  penalty  of  one  year's 
^aipeasion  was  too  light,  and  that  now  virgins 
»^giit  not  to  be  admitted  to  communion  while 


continuing  in  marriage  (Epist.  Canon,  U.  can. 
xrii.).  The  first  council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  40u, 
rules  that  such  persons  are  not  to  be  admitted 
to  penance  unless  they  have  separated  from 
their  husbands  (can.  xvi.) ;  and  that  if  they  are 
the  daughters  of  a  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon, 
their  parents  may  no  longer  associate  with  them 
(can.  xix.).  A  Koman  council  under  Innocent  I., 
A.D.  402,  imposes  a  penance  of  many  years 
(can.  i.).  A  synod,  called  after  St.  Patrick, 
A.D.  450  (can.  xvii.),  and  the  council  of  Ohal- 
cedon,  A.D.  451  (can.  xvi.),  excommunicate  them, 
though  the  latter  council  allows  mercy  to  be 
shewn  to  them  by  the  bishop.  Pope  Gelasius, 
A.D.  492,  orders  that  any  who  marry  a  conse- 
crated virgin  shall  be  excommunicated  for  lil'e 
(^fCf/ist,  V.  cap.  XX.,  Hard.  Concil.  tom.  ii.  p.  903). 
Pope  Symmachus,  a.d.  498,  forbids  the  marriage, 
and  orders  that  the  parties  to  it  be  suspended 
(ad  Caesar,  Resp.  iv.  5,  iMi.  p.  958).  The  pen- 
alty of  life-long  suspension  or  excommunication 
is  re-enacted  by  the  council  of  Micon,  a.d.  581 
(can.  xii.),  by  the  so-called  fourth  council  of 
Carthage  Hn  the  6th  century  (can.  civ.),  by  the 
fifth  council  of  Paris  at  the,  beginnin'g  of  the 
7th  century  (can,  xiii..  Hard.  ConcU.  tom.  iii. 
p.  553),  and  by  other  late  councils.  Deaconesses 
who  marry  are  excommunicated  by  the  second 
council  of  Orleans,  A.D.  533  (can.  xvii.),  and 
Justinian  enacted  that  their  marriage  should 
cause  the  forfeiture  both  of  life  and  goods 
(NoorU,  vi.  6,  Corp.  Juris,  tom.  ii.  par.  2,  p.  37). 
The  same  Novella,  however,  forbids  the  ordina- 
tion of  a  deaconess  under  fifty  years  of  age ;  and 
of  course  at  such  an  advanced  age  her  tempta- 
tion to  marry  was  much  diminished.  In  the 
4th  century  we  find  the  age  for  virgins  taking 
the  veil  fixed  at  twenty-five  by  the  council  of 
Milevis(can.  xxvi..  Hard.  ConcU.  tom.  i.  p.  1222). 
The  council  of  Agde,  a.d.  506,  forbids  nuns  to  be 
veiled  before  they  were  forty  (can.  xix.) ;  and  a 
novella  of  Leo  and  Majorian  protects  the  rights 
of  those  who  had  been  induced  to  take  vows  of 
virginity  before  that  age  {Novtll.  viii.,  ad  calc. 
Cod.  Theod.  tom.  vi.  p.  36).    [Dbvota.] 

The  case  was  the  same  with  men  aJB  with 
women.  There  were  men  who  occupied  an 
analogous  position  to  that  of  the  devotae,  and 
the  same  rules  were  applied  to  them  as  to  the 
devotae.  Whoever  has  declared  that  he  ^nll 
not  take  a  wife  from  a  resolution  of  remaining 
in  chastity  should  continue  a  celibate,  says 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  lib.  iii.  c.  12). 
He  who  has  made  a  promise  of  virginity  and 
breaks  it  must  undergo  a  year's  penance,  says 
the  coimcii  of  Ancyra,  a.d.  314  (can.  xix.); 
must  be  treated  as  guilty  of  fornication,  that  is, 
undergo  four  years'  penance,  says  St.  Basil,  a.d. 
875  (JSpitt.  Canon.  II.,  can.  xix.);  must  undergo 
public  penance,  says  St.  Leo,  a.d.  443  (Epist. 
ad  RusUo.  Resp.  14,  Op.  p.  410);  must  be  ex- 
communicated, bCit  may  be  restored  by  the 
bishop's  humanity,  says  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
A.D.  451  (can.  xvi.),  (Hard.  Concil.  tom.  ii.  p. 
607);  must  be  separated  from  his  wife  by  the 
judge,  who  must  be  excommunicated  if  he  will 
not  do  it,  says  the  second  council  of  Tours,  a.d. 
567  (can.  xv..  Hard.  ConcU.  tom.  iii.  p.  360); 
must  undergo  the  penalty  due  for  fornication, 
says  the  council  in  Trullo,  a.d.  692  (can.  xliv., 
ibid,  p.  680).  After  the  covenant  that  they  have 
made  with    God,  the  marriage   of   monks  is 
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nothing  else  than  fornication,  says  John  Damns- 
cene  (in  Sacr,  Far.,  Op,  torn.  ii.  p.  701,  ed. 
Lequien).  An  increasing  rigour  of  sentiment  is 
exhibited  in  the  West,  until  we  reach  the  second 
Lateran  council  nnder  Innocent  II.,  a.d.  1139, 
when,  according  to  Basil  Pontius'  statement  {de 
Matr,  vii.  17),  which  Van  Espen  declares  to  be 
fwn  sin$  fundamentOf  the  monk's  and  nun's  mar> 
riage  was,  for  the  first  time,  pronounced  abeo- 
lutely  null.  The  words  of  the  council  are: — 
**  To  enlarge  the  law  of  continence  and  God- 
pleasing  cleanness  of  life  in  ecclesiastical  persons 
and  sacred  orders;  we  appoint  that  bishops, 
priests,  deacons,  subdeaoons,  regular  canons,  and 
monks  and  professed  religions,  who  have  broken 
their  holy  purpose  and  goveniment  in  order  to 
couple  wives  to  themselves,  be  separated.  For 
such  coupling  as  this,  which  is  known  to  be  con- 
tracted agninst  ecclesiastical  rule,  we  do  not 
count  to  be  marriage.  And  when  they  have 
been  separated  from  one  another,  they  are  to  do 
proper  penance  for  such  great  excesses.  And 
we  decree  that  the  same  rule  is  to  be  observed 
about  nuns  (sanctimoniales  foemtnae)  if  they 
have  attempted  to  marry,  which  Ood  forbid  that 
any  should  do  "  (cans.  vii.  viii..  Hard.  OotutiL  tom. 

vii.  p.  1209).      [CONTRAOT  OF  IdARKIAaE.] 

iv.  Oognaiio,  [Pbohibitbd  Dfia&ESS.] 
V.  Crimen.  The  two  offenc4*s  indicated  by 
this  heading  are  the  murder  of  a  husband  or 
wife,  committed  with  a  view  to  a  second  mar- 
riage, and  adultery  accompanied  with  a  promise 
of  future  marriage.  This  impediment  no  doubt 
existed  at  all  times,  but  it  is  not  specitically 
named  in  early  times,  perhaps  becanse,  accord- 
ing to  the  early  discipline,  murder  and  adultery 
disqualified  a  penitent  from  marriage  (altogether 
during  the  whole  time  of  his  or  her  penance,  and, 
thererore,  d  fortiori^  disqualified  from  a  mu 
riage  to  which  the  way  had  been  smoothed  by 
such  crimes.  The  council  of  Friuli,  a.d.  791, 
decreed  that  no  woman  put  away  for  adultery 
WHS  to  be  again  married  to  any  on*  whatever, 
even  after  her  husband's  death  (can.  x.,  Hard. 
Conoil.  tom.  iv.  p.  860).  The  council  of  Vermerie, 
▲.D,  753,  declares  that  **if  a  man's  wife  has 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  his  life,  and 
he  has  killed  one  of  the  conspirators  in  self- 
defence,  he  may  put  her  away."  Later  copies  of 
the  acts  of  the  council  add  that "  after  the  death 
of  his  wife  he  may  marry  again,  and  that  the 
wife  is  to  be  subjected  to  penance,  and  never 
allowed  to  remarry "  (can.  v..  Hard.  Condi, 
tom.  ill.  p.  1990).  The  first  council  of  Tribur, 
A.D.  895,  lays  down  the  general  rule  prohibiting 
marriage  between  a  man  and  a  married  woman 
with  whom  he  has  committed  adultery,  on  ac- 
count of  a  scandal  that  had  lately  occurred,  a 
man  having  persuaded  a  woman  to  sin  on  the 
promise,  confirmed  by  oath,  that  he  would  marry 
her  if  her  husband  died,  a  thing  described  as  res 
exeGrabilis  et  catAolioia  omnUnk  deteatanda  (can. 
xl.,  Hard.  ConcU,  tom.  vi.  p.  452). 

vi.  Cultus  disparitat.  The  marriage  of  He- 
brews with  any  but  Hebrews  was  forbidden  by 
patriarchal  rule  and  by  Levitical  law  (Gen.  xxiv. 
3 ;  Ex.  xxxiv.  16  ;  Deut.  vii.  3 ;  1  Kings  xi.  2  ; 
£z.  ix.  2),  the  object  of  the  prohibition  being  to 
preserve  both  the  race  and  the  religion  uncon- 
tarainated.  In  Christianity  there  is  no  favoured 
race  to  be  preserved,  but  the  religious  ground  of 
the  regulation  remains  untouched.    Accordingly 


St.  Paul  adapted  the  existing  Jewish  lav  to 
changed  circumstances  by  ruling  that  marriage 
should  only  be  "in  the  Lord  "  (1  Cor.  vii.  39), 
that  is,  that  Christians  should  marry  none  bot 
Christians.  St.  Paul's  command  is  regarded  as 
imperative  by  the  early  Fathers,  as  Tertnliian 
{cont.  Marc,  lib.  v.,  i>p.  p.  469);  Cvprtaa 
{Fcatimoa.  lib.  iii.  c.  62,  Op.  p.  323,  Paris,  1726); 
St  Jerome  {Kpiet.  xci  ad  Agenichiamj  de  Mono- 
gatma,  Op,  tom.  iv.  p.  742,  Paris,  17(<6);  St 
Ambrose  (de  AbrahamOy  lib.  i.  c  ix..  Op.  torn. 
i.  p.  309,  Paris,  1686);  St.  Augustine,  EfHst. 
cclv.,  al.  234,  ad  Bueticwn,  Op,  tom.  ii.  p.  882, 
Paris,  1679):  by  councils,  as  that  of  Elvira, 
A.D.  313  {Cone.  EW>.  cans.  xv.  xri.,  Hard.  ConciJi. 
tom.  L  p.  252) ;  the  first  council  of  Aries,  a.d. 
314  {Cono,  AreUU.  i.  can.  xi.,  3hd,  p.  265);  tbt 
of  Laodicea,  A.D.  372  (Cone.  Load.  can.  x..  i'H 
p.  783) ;  that  of  Agde,  A.D.  506  {Cone.  AgatA. 
can.  Ixvii.,  i6tlcf.  tom.  ii.  p.  1005) ;  the  second  of 
Orleans,  a.d.  533  {Conc.  Aurel,  ii  can.  xix,,  ibid, 
p.  1176);  the  fourth  of  Toledo,  a.d.  633  {Cone 
Tolet,  iv.  can.  Ixiii.,  Urid.  tom.  iii.  p.  59) :  sod 
by  Imperial  legislation,  which  forbids  intermar- 
riage with  Jews  as  a  capital  crime  {Cod.  Tkeod, 
lib.  in.  tit.  7,  leg.  2  ;  lib.  xvi.  tit.  8,  leg.  6).  St. 
Ambrose  and  the  councils  of  Elvira,  Agde,  LAudi- 
cea,  and  in  TruUo  (can.  Ixxii.),  enlarge  the  pro- 
hibition so  as  to  make  it  apply  to  heretics  as 
well  as  to  the  unbaptized.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Council  of  Hippo,  a.d.  393  (can.  xii.)  and  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451  (can.  xiv.)  seem, 
by  specifying,  to  confine  the  prohibition  of  sucli 
marriages  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  bisho{tf, 
priests,  and  inferior  clergy.  The  general  Uv 
was,  as  might  be  expected,  very  frequently  set 
at  nought.  St.  Jerome  bursts  out  with  a  fiery 
invective  against  the  women  of  his  day,  of  whom 
he  says  with  a  rhetorical  exaggeration  that  **tbe 
greater  part  (pleraeque),  despising  the  apostle'^ 
command,  marry  heathens "  {adr,  Jotfin.  i..  Op. 
tom.  iv.  p.  152).  St.  Augustine,  in  his  work  de 
Fide  et  Operibua  (cap.  xix.,  Op,  torn,  rt  p.  220, 
ed.  Migne),  says  likewise  that  in  his  time  mar- 
riage with  unbelievers  had  ceased  to  be  regsrdeil 
as  a  sin;  and  he  himself  holds  that  it  ought 
not  to  preclude  from  admission  to  baptism.  St. 
Augustine's  mother  Monica,  Clothilda  wife  of 
Clovis,  Bertha  wife  of  Ethelbert,  and  Ethelbarg<» 
wife  of  Edwin,  are  conspicuous  instances  of  tht: 
rule  being  transgressed  to  the  advantage  of 
Christianity. 

vii.  Vis.  This  impediment,  like  error,  ipso 
facto  invalidates  marriage,  the  essence  of  which 
consists  of  its  being  a  free  contract  made  and 
declared.  Physical  violence,  or  moral  violence, 
carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  witti 
the  freedom  of  action,  exercised  on  either  party 
to  the  contract,  destroys  that  liberty  of  the  will 
which  is  a  condition  or  the  contract  being  raliJ. 
Where  there  was  violence  there  could  be  no  free 
consent;  where  no  free  consent,  no  contract; 
where  no  contract,  no  marriage.  A  well-known 
instance  in  point  is  the  marriage  of  Jane  of  Navarro 
with  the  duke  of  Cleves,  which,  after  the  elereti 
years  old  maiden  had  been  carried  to  church  br 
her  uncle,  the  Constable  of  Montmorency,  sad 
compelled  to  go  through  the  wedding,  was  broken 
off  on  the  ground  that  the  bi'ide  had  not  con- 
sented. 

It  was,  however,  a  question  whether  it  was 
the  consent  of  the  woman,  or  of  the  woman's 
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reUtions,  that  was  uecessary.  Among  the  He-  j 
brews  the  father  w&s  regarded  an  having  the 
right  of  giving  his  daughter  in  marriage  (Gen. 
xxir.  51).  Tne  early  Roman  law  looked  upon 
wife  and  children  as  goods,  belonging  to  the 
ha»baad  and  father.  Consequently  there  was 
room  for  violence  to  be  employed  towards  one  of 
the  eontracting  parties  with  a  view  to  force  her 
Qtttseat,  which  the  law  would  not  haV'e  recog- 
nised as  Tiolenoe.  The  claim  of  the  woman  to 
as  ijMiependent  voice  was  to  a  great  extent 
ignored.  "The  girl/*  says  St,  Ambrose  of  Re- 
becca, whom  he  holds  np  herein  as  an  example, 
''is  not  consulted  about  her  espousals,  for  she 
tvaiti  the  judgment  of  her  parents  ;  inasmuch 
fts  a  girl's  modesty  will  not  allow  her  to  choose  a 
huibaod  "  (de  Abrah.  lib.  i.  cap.  ult.,  Op.  torn.  L 
p.  312,  Paris,  1686),  and  he  quotes  with  appro- 
bation Euripides'  lines :-~ 

The  lecond  canonical  letter  from  Basil  to  Am- 
philochius  {Op,  torn.  iii.  p.  296)  calls  marriages 
estered  into  without  a  father's  sanction  by  the 
h:<rsh  name  of  fornication  (can.  zlii.),  and  rules 
that  cren  after  reconciliation  with  the  parents, 
three  years'  penance  is  to  be  done  by  the  daughter 
(can.  xxxriii.).  The  fourth  council  of  Orleans, 
i.D.  541,  says  that  they  should  be  regarded  in 
the  light  of  captivity  or  bondage  rather  than 
narriage  (can.  xxii.,  Hard.  ConcU.  tom.  ii.  p. 
1439).  An  Irish  council  in  the  time  of  St.  Patrick, 
th'rat  the  year  450,  lays  it  down  that  the  will 
of  the  girl  is  to  be  inquired  of  the  father,  and 
that  the  girl  b  to  do  what  her  father  chooses, 
ixumoch  as  man  is  the  head  of  the  woman  (can. 
zxTii.,  Hard.  Ccncil.  tom.  i.  p.  1796).  See  also 
St  Aognstine  {EpisL  cclv.  al.  233,  Op,  tom.  ii. 
p.  1069,  ed.  Migne).  The  imperial  laws  were 
liio  Tery  strict,  as  those  of  the  heathen  emperors 
had  been.  Cbnstantius  and  Constans  made  clan- 
destine marriages  of  thb  nature  a  capital  ofTenoe 
{Cyd.  Tkeod.  lib.  ix.  tit.  xxiv.  legg.  1,  2).  Even 
vjdovs  under  the  age  of  25  were  forbidden  by  a 
lav  of  Valentinian  and  Grstian  to  marry  with- 
•Bt  their  parents'  consent  {ibid.  lib.  iii.  tit.  vii. 
1^.  1) ;  and  St.  Ambrose  desires  young  widows 
to  leave  the  choice  of  their  second  husbands  to 
their  parents  {de  Abra/iam.  lib.  i.  cap.  ult.,  Op. 
ten.  I  p.  312>  The  third  council  of  Toledo, 
U).  589,  enacts  that  widows  are  to  be  allowed 
&ec  choice  of  their  husbands,  and  that  girls 
ue  not  to  be  compelled  to  accept  husbands 
gainst  the  will  of  their  parents  or  themselves 
(«an.  X-,  Hard.  Condi,  tom.  iii.  p.  481).  The 
Pfiitential  of  Theodore  of  Canterbury,  A.D.  688, 
ordains  that  a  father  m^y  give  his  daughter  in 
lurriage  as  he  will  until  she  is  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen, after  which  she  must  not  be  married  with- 
out her  own  consent  (lib.  ii.  cap.  xii.  §  36). 

Nevertheless  the  independent  right  of  each  of 
the  ooBtracting  parties  to  give  or  withhold  his 
V  her  consent  was  not  altogether  ignored.  A 
Uw  of  Diociecian  and  Maximin  declares  that 
BjBe  are  to  be  compelled  to  marry  {Cod,  Justin. 
Jib.  V.  tit  iv.  leg.  14,  Corp.  Jurii,  tom.  ii.  p. 
4I8X  sad  this  liberty  was  testified  to  in  the 
firms  tad  ceremonies  used  in  the  celebration  of 
Carriages. 

^4  a  protection  against  violence,  it  was  also 
•acted  that  no  guardian  might  marry  an  orphan 
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to  whom  he  was  guardian  during  her  minority 
{Cod.  Thfod.  lib.  ix.  tit.  viii.  leg.  1),  and  that  no 
governor  of  a  province  might  many  any  woman 
subject  to  his  control  during  the  time  of  his 
administration  {i'nd.  lib.  iii.  tit.  vi.  leg.  1). 

viii.  Ordo.  St.  Paul  desired  Timothy  and  Titus 
to  select  for  the  ministry  persons  who  were  "  men 
of  one  wife  "  (I  Tim.  iii.  2-12 ;  Tit.  i.  6).  The 
meaning  of  the  apostle's  words  Is  ambiguous. 
By  some  they  are  regarded  as  enjoining  that 
the  persons  selected  for  the  ministry  should  be 
but  once  married ;  by  others,  that  they  should 
not  have  put  away  their  wives,  and  have  taken 
others  in  the  lifetime  of  their  first  wives ;  by 
others,  that  they  should  not  be  men  who  were 
unfaithful  to  their  wife  (whether  a  first,  or  a 
second,  or  a  third  wife)  by  keeping  a  concubine, 
according  to  a  common  Roman  practice,  or  other 
laxity  of  life ;  by  others,  that  they  should  not  be 
polygamists,  in  accordance  with  Hebrew  customs. 
The  last  of  these  four  interpretations  is  supported 
by  the  authority  of  St.  Chrysostom  {Horn,  m 
1  Tim.  iii.  2,  Op.  tom.  xi.  p.  699,  Paris,  1734); 
the  third,  which  does  not  exclude  the  fourth,  is 
the  expoeition  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  ( Cateinae 
Graec.  Pair,  in  N.  T.  tom.  viii.  p.  23,  ed.  Cramer) 
and  of  Theodoret  {Com.  in  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  Op.  tom. 
i.  p.  474,  Paris,  1642).  The  authorities  and  argu- 
ments for  the  second  interpretation  may  be  seen  at 
length  in  Suicer's  Thesaxatis,  s.  v.  Aiyafila.  The 
thought  underlying  St.  Chrysostom's  interpreta- 
tion is  that,  whereas  polygamy  was  allowed  by 
the  Jews,  and  was  still  practiseid,  as  shewn  by  the 
example  of  Herod,  and  proved  by  the  testimony 
of  Justin  {Dial,  cnm  Tryph.^  Op.  tom.  ii.  442, 
460,  ed.  Otto),  it  might  have  been  the  purpose 
of  the  apostle  to  allow  a  converted  Jew,  who 
was  a  polygamist,  to  live  as  a  layman  without 
repudiating  his  existing  wives,  but  not  to  allow 
a  man  in  such  a  position  to  be  a  presbyter,  ^  for 
the  Jews,"  says  St.  Chrysostom,  **  might  proceed 
to  second  nuptials  and  have  two  wives  together  " 
(m  1  Tim.  iii.  2).<>  The  exposition  of  Theodore 
and  Theodoret  is  in  harmony  with  the  words  of 
St  Paul,  which  literally  translated  mean  **a 
man  of  one  woman,"  and  need  bear  no  further 
signification  than  one  who  was  faithful  to  the 
marriage  tie,  and  **  kept  himself  only  to  his  wife 
so  long  as  they  both  did  live"  (Marriage  Ser- 
vice). It  is  also  in  better  harmony  with  St. 
Paul's  argument  ('*one  that  ruleth  well  his 
own  house,  having  his  children  in  subjection 
with  all  gravity ;  for  if  a  man  know  not  how  to 
rule  his  own  house,  how  shall  he  take  care  of 
the  church  of  God?")^  than  that  which  sees  in 

'  DSlUnger's  argument  to  the  contrary  {Hippolytw  and 
CdUitiiitt  c  ill.),  grounded  on  the  fetct  that  a  simultaneous 
second  nurrlage  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  Roman 
empire^  Is  of  little  weight;  for  the  contemptuous  tole- 
rance of  the  Roman  magistrate  would  not  have  conde- 
scended to  Interfere  with  a  JeWs  acting  in  aooordanoe 
with  bis  own  law  (Cf.  Acta  xvill.  IS,  zzv.  19) :  he  would 
have  contented  himself  with  IgDorfaig  the  marriage,  and 
ngarding  the  taue  of  It  as  spurious  in  case  any  question 
about  it  arose.  The  saooDd  marriage  would  in  his  eyes 
have  been  a  etnUubemium  such  as  many  of  his  own  fellow- 
oountxymen  had  entered  into.  Besides,  many  Jews  would 
have  been  converted  to  Christianity  who  had  married  while 
living  in  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Herods,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  the  Roman  magistrates  would  have 
troubled  tbemselves  with  the  internal  oeoouomy  of  their 
hooseholds. 
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the  text  00I7  a  prohibition  of  a  necond  marriage. 
Theoiloret  aays  that  he  deliberately  adopta  the 
7ieir  of  thoM  who  held  **  that  the  holy  apostle 
declares  the  man  who  lives  contentedly  with 
one  wife  is  worthy  of  ordination,  and  that  he 
is  not  forbidding  second  marriages,  which  he 
has  oden  recommended  "(ml  Tim.  iii.  2).  The 
general  understanding,  however,  of  the  words, 
which  was  accepted  in  the  early  church,  was 
that  St  Paul  intended  to  exclude  Digamists 
from  the  ministry ;  and  his  instruction  to 
Timothy,  thus  understood,  became  conyerted 
into  a  rule  of  church  discipline.  See  the  Apo- 
stolical Canons  (can.  zvii.) ;  the  Apostolical  Con- 
fititutions  (vi.  17);  Origen  (AToin.  xvii.  m  Luc^ 
Op.  torn.  iii.  p.  953,  Paris,  1740,  who  says  plainly, 
**  Neither  bishop,  priest,  deacon,  nor  widow  must 
be  twice  married  );  St.  Ambrose  (cfe  Off.  i.  50, 
§  257,  Op,  torn.  ii.  p.  66,  Paris,  1690);  St.  Angus- 
tine  (de  Bono  Conjug,  c  zviii.,  Op.  torn.  vi. 
p.  387,  ed.  Migne) ;  St.  Epiphanius  {ffaer,  lix.  4, 
Op,  torn.  i.  p.  496,  Paris,  1622);  and  the  coun- 
cils of  Anglers,  ▲.D.  455  (can.  zi..  Hard.  Condi, 
tom.  ii.  p.  480) ;  Agde,  ▲.!>•  506  (can.  L  ibid.  p. 
997);  Aries,  It.  a.d.  524  (can.  iii.  ibid.  d.  1070). 
St.  Paul's  injunction,  thus  interpreted,  nas  been 
continuously  the  rule  of  the  Oriental  church 
both  positively  and  negatively,  except  so  far  as 
it  has  been  violated  on  the  positive  side  by  the 
Council  in  TruUo,  A.D.  692,  forbidding  the  mar- 
riage of  bishops,  which  St.  Paul  appears  not  only 
to  have  permitted,  but  to  have  recommended,  if 
not  enjoined,  in  order  that  the  bishop's  power  of 
ruling  might  have  been  tested  in  a  smaller 
sphere  before  he  was  promoted  to  a  large  one 
{Condi,  in  IVtUtOf  can.  xlviii.,  Hard.  Condi,  torn, 
iv.  p.  1679). 

For  some  time  before  the  Christian  era  a 
change  of  sentiment  as  to  the  relative  excellence 
of  the  married  aod  single  life  had  been  growing 
up  among  a  section  of  Jews.  The  national 
feeling  was  strongly  in  favour  of  marriage,  and 
a  man  who  was  unmarried  or  without  children 
was  looked  upon  as  disfl;i*aced  (see  the  legend  of 
Joachim  and  Anna  in  the  Protevangelion).  But 
the  spirit  of  asceticism,  cherished  by  the  JBssenes, 
led  to  an  admiration  of  celibacy,  of  which  no 
traces  are  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament ;  so 
that,  instead  of  a  shame,  it  became  an  honour  to 
be  unmarried  and  childless.  In  the  early  church 
this  spirit,  at  first  exhibiting  itself  only  to  be 
condemned  in  the  Encratites  (Euseb.  ffist,  Eod. 
iv.  29  ;  St.  Auff.  de  Haere*.  xxv.),  the  Apostolici 
(St.  Aug.  de  Haeres,  xl),  the  Manichees  {ibid, 
xlvi.),  the  Hieracians  (ibid,  zivii.),  the  Eusta- 
thians  (Socrates,  Hist.  Eod,  1143;  Council  of 
Gangra,  cans.  i.  ix.  z.  ziv.),  struggled  with  a 
healthier  feeling,  till  at  length  it  stifled  the 
latter. 

Another  cause  was  working  in  the  same  di- 
rection. The  days  of  chivalry  were  not  yet; 
and  we  cannot  but  notice,  even  in  the  greatest  of 
the  Christian  fathers,  a  lamentably  low  estimate 
of  woman,  and  consequently  of  the  marriage  re- 
lationship. Even  St.  Augustine  can  see  no  justi- 
fication for  marriage,  except  in  a  grave  desire 
deliberately  adopted  of  having  children  {8erm.  iz. 
11.,  Op,  tom.  V.  pp.  88,  345,  ed.  Migne) ;  and,  in 
accordance  with  this  view,  all  married  inter- 
course, except  for  this  single  purpose,  is  harshly 
condemned.  If  marriage  is  sought  afler  for  the 
sake  of  children,  it  i>  justifiable ;  if  entered  into 
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as  a  remedium  to  avoid  worse  evils,  it  is  pardon- 
able ;  the  idea  of  "  the  mutual  society,  help,  and 
comfort,  that  the  one  ought  to  have  of  the  otb«r, 
both  in  prosperity  and  adversity,**  hardlv  ex- 
isted, and  could  hardly  yet  exist.  In  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  empire,  woman  was  not  a  help- 
meet for  man,  and  few  traces  are  to  be  fouad  of 
those  graceful  conceptions  which  Western  ima- 
gination has  groupwl  round  wedded  love  uA 
home  affections.  The  result  was  that  the  gross, 
coarse,  material,  carnal  side  of  marriage  beiog 
alone  apprehended,  those  who  soueht  to  lead  a 
spiritual  life,  that  is,  above  all,  the  clergy,  in- 
stead of  **  adorning  and  beautUying  that  holj 
estate,"  and  lifting  it  up  with  themselves  into  a 
higher  sphere  and  a  purer  atmosphere,  regarded 
it  rather  as  a  necessary  evil  to  be  shnnaed  br 
those  who  aimed  at  a  holier  life  than  that  of  the 
majority. 

Four  questions  arose : — 1.  Whether  a  clergy- 
man might  marry  after  ordination ;  2.  Whetber 
afler  ordination  he  must  cease  to  cohabit  with 
his  wife  whom  he  had  married  before  ordination ; 
3.  Whether  a  man  already  married  might  be 
ordained ;  4.  Whether  a  twice  married  man 
might  be  ordained. 

On  the  first  question  the  East  and  West 
agreed  in  returning  a  negative  answer,  so  far  as 
bishops  and  presbyters  were  concerned.  In  tbe 
first  half  of  the  3rd  century  pope  Callistos  is 
charged  by  Hippolytus  with  introducing  the  in- 
novation of  allowing  clergymen  to  marry  after 
they  were  in  orders.  Dollinger  supposes  him  to 
have  sanctioned  no  more  than  the  marriage  of 
acolyths,  hypodiaconi  (the  title  still  borne  by  sub- 
deacons),  and,  perhaps,  deacons.  But  tbis  is 
unlikely,  or  Hippolytus  would  not  have  made  it 
so  serious  a  charge  agamst  him.  Callistus  pro- 
bably allowed  his  presbyters  and  deacons  to 
marry,  and  the  practice  continued  after  his  death 
among  his  special  followers  and  disciples — ^his 
'*  school,'*  as  Hippolytus  calU  them  (pi  9uiftivti  rh 
itHaaKoXuop  ^pvAarrotf  rd  $$t)  koI  rii¥  xapiiocui)j 
but  it  did  not  prevail  against  the  opposite 
custom.  The  Council  of  Ancyra,  a.d.  314, 
allows  deacons  only  to  marry,  and  that  if  at 
the  time  of  their  ordination  they  had  given 
notice  of  their  intention  to  do  so  (can.  x.). 
The  Apostolical  Canons  restrict  the  liberty  of 
marriage  afler  ordination  to  readers  and  singers 
(can.  XXV.).  Presbyters  are  ordered  by  tbe 
council  of  Neocaeaarea,  a.d.  314,  to  remain  un- 
married if  they  are  unmarried  at  the  time  of 
their  ordination  (can.  i.).  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons  are  ordered  to  remain  unmarried  by 
a  Roman  council  under  Innocent  I.,  a.d.  402 
(can.  iii.).  The  only  authoritative  sanction  for 
marriage  after  ordination  is  found  in  a  decree 
of  a  Nestorian  synod  held  under  Barsumas, 
archbishop  of  Nisibis,  towaixls  the  end  of  the 
5th  century. 

On  the  second  question,  whether  clergy  mar- 
ried at  the  time  of  their  ordination  were  to  cease 
cohabitation,  there  gradually  developed  itself 
one  of  the  disciplinary  differences  which  after- 
wards declared  themselves  between  the  East  and 
West.  The  Eastern  church  has  never  forbidden 
marriage  before  ordination  to  its  presbyters,  and 
has  never  laid  upon  them  the  burden  of  absti- 
nence from  their  wives ;  and  there  is  no  donbt 
that  the  Eastern  discipline  in  this  respect  was 
the  discipline  of  the  whole  of  the  early  church. 
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ThomuciD,  NaUlis  Alexander,  the  Bolhindist 
Stilting,  and  Zaccaria  assert  that  married  asce- 
tidiffl  prerailed  from  the  beginning  by  aposto- 
lical precept,  but  thej  have  no  ground  for  their 
assertion.  Tillemont  acknowledges  that  for  the 
first  four  or  fire  hundred  years  it  was  not  re- 
quired, and  De  Marca  argues  that  it  grew  up 
insensibly  as  a  roluntary  practice,  and  was  first 
msde  binding  by  pope  l^dus  at  the  end  of  the 
4th  century. 

The  first  authority  on  the  question  is  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  who,  in  contrasting  the 
practice  of  the  church  with  that  of  the 
heretics  of  his  day,  speaks  plainly  of  priest, 
deacon,  and  layman  as  **  &y«ir(X^irr«f  ydfjui^ 
X^^rof"  {Str^mat,  lib.  iii.  12,  Op.  p.  352, 
ed.  Potter,  Oxf.  1715),  by  which  words  he  desig- 
nates cohabitation,*  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
tame  book  he  writes:  Ti  vfAs  radras  thrttv 
fx«wt  Tcif  wofioB^fftas  ol  t^f  VTopiu^  ko)  t^v 
fhwa  iat9WTr6iiwoi\  imX  koI  rhv  'EviffKOwov 
rw  6Umf  ma\is  irpourrdutvov  vofto9*T€7  r^t 
*lKMki^ias  h^iiy*7<r$ai'  oiKoy  Si  Kvpuuchy  fuas 
yvnaAs  avrlariiiri  ffvCvyta.  His  argument 
would  be  futile  if  he  did  not  look  upon  the 
lUhop,  not  only  as  married,  but  specifically  as 
begetting  children  (Strom,  iii.  c  xviii..  Op.  p. 
56J)l  The  opposite  view  was  taken  by  Origen, 
u  might  be  expected  from  the  deed  for  which  he 
is  noted  {Horn,  xxiii.  m  Avm.,  Op.  tom.  ii.  p. 
S5)5);  by  Epiphanius,  though  he  allows  that  a 
different  practice  prerailed  {Haeres.  lix.  4,  Op, 
too.  i  p.  496) ;  by  St.  Jerome  (adv.  Jovm.  lib. 
L  Op.  tom.  ir.  p.  175).  The  Apostolical  Canons 
&rbid  bbhopSf  presbyters,  and  deacons  to  separate 
&t«i  their  wires  on  the  pretext  of  piety  on  pain 
^  deposition  (can.  ri.) ;  but  about  a  quarter  of  a 
ceatory  later  was  passed  by  the  Spanish  council  of 
£Inra(i.D.  305)  a  canon  which  is  regarded  as  the 
•irtiest  injunction  on  the  clergy  to  cease  coha- 
bitation (can.  X xxiii.).'  An  attempt  was  made 
to  force  this  discipline  on  the  whole  church  at 
the  coandl  of  Nicaea,  A.D.  325,  but  it  was  frus- 
tnted  by  the  firmness  of  Paphnutius.  The  spirit 
that  dictated  the  attempt  was  not,  howerer,  ex- 
tia^oished.  It  became  a  fashion  with  some  to 
bdd  aloof  from  the  ministrations  of  a  married 
pre^bjter  in  the  holy  communion,  to  such  an 
uteat  that  the  council  of  Gangra,  held  about 
U>'  350,  had  to  anathematise  thone  that  did  so 
(can.  ir.).  Pope  Siricius's  letter  to  Himerius 
(Rari  Conea.  tom.  i.  p.  849),  if  genuine  (it  is  so 
ccmted),  gare  expression  and  sanction  to  this 
oavholesome  feeling,  A.I>.  385.'    A  council  held 


'  The  LsSlD  tzaasUtJon  of  the  pasaage  is  as  follows : 
*  Joa  Ttfo  uoiu*  qnoqne  uxoris  virum  utlqiie  admitiit, 
R«  Kt  Presbyter,  «eu  Dfaoonns,  seu  Lalcns,  utens  matri- 
B63i»  dua  reprefaeosioaem.  SerraUtur  autem  per 
*!»nam  pracreaUooem."  Blniertan  Is  driren  into  saying 
Att  *^iA>m*'  applies  (ioly  to  *■  laicos, "  maintaining  that 
Ante  ttenwlins  would  be^ateutes"  and  "aerra- 
kvaar"  (DemkwQ*4igktiUM,  vi  ^^9). 

'  Afleonllac  to  tla  grammatical  cunstmctloo  this  canon 
*po»*  fnm  Qm  ministry  all  clergy  who  rcfuM  to  live 
la  vedlsek  with  their  wires,  it  la  gi^nerally  suppoaed 
ttM  ihe  vofdiof  is  coofoaed,  and  that  it  intends  to  pro- 
^fib  what  f'  acema  to  ordrr.  If  it  were  cunstrued  gram* 
^^'Oeaiif  it  would  be  almilar  in  Its  charscler  to  the  fourth 
*"a<«  «l  the  oouDdl  Of  Oangra,  mentioned  a  few  llnea 
k«w  down  to  the  text. 

'  The  aaons  of  a  supposed  ooundl  held  at  Rome  by 
tte  nlntb  of  which  **adriBes  (snademus) 


at  C!arthage  under  Genethlius,  in  387  or  390, 
binds  bishops,  priests,  and  Lerites  to  abstain 
from  their  wires  (can.  ii.),  and  the  canon  that 
it  passed  to  this  effect  was  taken  into  the  Codex 
Canonum  Eodesiae  Africanag  (Hefele,  riii.  §§  106, 
121).  Socrates,  who  wrote  a.d.  439,  names 
Heliodorus,  bishop  of  Trica,  as  the  person  who 
had  introduced  into  Thessaly  the  norelty  of  de- 
posing clergy  who  lired  with  their  wires,  and  he 
speaks  of  that  custom  prerailing  in  his  day  in 
Thessalonica,  and  in  Maosdonia  and  Hellas ;  but 
he  declai<es  it  contrary  to  the  otherwise  unirersal 
custom  of  the  Eastern  church,  where  bishops 
and  priests  were  left  at  liberty  to  act  as  they 
pleased  in  this  respect,  ^  for  many  of  them  hare 
had  children  by  their  lawful  wires  during  the 
time  that  they  are  bishops  "  {Btst  Eccle9.  r.  22, 
Op.  p.  242,  Oxon.  1844).  The  argument  drawn 
from  the  incontrorertible  fact  that  popes  were 
the  sons  of  clergymen,  and  that  well-known 
bishops  and  priests  were  married,  and  that  sons 
and  daughters  of  bishops  and  presbyters  are  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  the  canons  of  councils,  is 
generally  eluded  by  assuming  that,  though  mar- 
ried, the  clergy  did  not  cohabit  with  their  wires 
after  ordination ;  but  the  historian's  statement 
cannot  be  thus  put  aside,  confirmed  as  it  is  by 
orerwhelming  eridenoe.  Gregory  Naxianzen, 
his  sister  and  brother,  were  probably  born 
while  their  father  was  now  a  bishop : 
it  is  certain  that  they  were  bom  after  their 
father  was  a  priest  (Carm.  de  Vita  swl,  1.  502); 
Cyprian  charges  Noratus,  a  priest,  with  cruelty 
to  his  wife,  which  caused  her  miscarriage  {Epist. 
xlix.) ;  and  Synesius,  as  we  know,  only  accepted 
his  bishopric  on  the  understanding  that  he  was  to 
be  in  no  way  separated  from  his  wife.  Nerer- 
theless,  as  time  proceeded,  the  liberty  not 
only  of  cohabiting  with,  but  of  baring,  wires 
was  extinguished,  so  fiir  as  bishops  were  con- 
cerned, in  the  Kast  and  West  alike.  Not  so  with 
regard  to  presbyters.  In  their  case  the  discipline 
of  the  two  haires  of  (Christendom  became  more 
and  more  dirergent.  The  East  nerer  yielded  the 
right  of  their  clergy  being  fathers  of  families  if 
married  before  ordination.  The  council  in  Trullo 
speaks  on  this  point  with  decision  and  warmth  : 
— '*As  we  know  that  the  Roman  church  has 
ruled  that  candidates  for  the  diaconate  or  the 
presbyterate  are  to  make  profession  that  they 
will  no  longer  cohabit  with  their  wires,  we  ob- 
serring  the  ancient  canon  of  apostolical  perfection 
and  order,  declare  the  marriages  of  all  in  holy 
orders  are  to  be  henceforth  accounted  ralid,  and 
we  refuse  to  forbid  cohabitation,  and  will  not 
deprire  them  of  conjugal  intercourse  at  proper 
times.  Therefore,  if  a  man  is  found  fit  to  be 
ordained  subdeacon,  deacon,  or  presbyter,  he  is 
not  to  be  refused  on  the  ground  of  cohabiting 
with  his  wife.  Nor  at  the  time  of  ordination  is 
anyone  to  be  required  to  profess  that  he  will 
abstain  from  intercourse  with  hi«  lawful  wife ; 
lest  we  thus  do  dishonour  to  marriage,  which 
was  instituted  by  God  and  blessed  by  His  pre- 
sence, the  gospel  declaring  aloud,  *What  God 
hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder,' 
and  the  apostle  teaching, '  Marriage  is  honourable 


Priests  and  Levltea  not  to  lire  with  their  wives."  and 
the  fourth  and  fifth  forbid  the  marriiige  of  a  clergyman 
with  a  widow,  are  spnrlons.  They  are  giren  by  Hefele 
(rill.  9  106). 
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in  all,  and  the  bed  nndefiled,'  and  'Art  thoa 
boand  to  a  wife,  seek  not  to  be  loosed/  ...  If, 
then,  anyone  in  despite  of  the  apostolical  canons, 
be  induced  to  forbid  priests,  deacons,  and  sub- 
deacons  to  cohabit  and  hold  intercourse  with 
their  lawful  wires,  let  him  be  deposed.  And, 
likewise,  if  any  priest  or  deacon  dismisses  his 
wife  on  the  pretext  of  piety.  Jet  him  be  excom- 
municated, and  if  he  be  obstinate,  let  him  be 
deposed"  (can.  ziii.,  Hard.  Condi,  torn.  It.  p. 
1666).  Meantime  the  West  was  gf  owing  stiffer 
and  stiffer,  Spain  still  leading  the  way.  The 
first  and  the  ninth  councils  of  Toledo  (canons  i. 
X.,  Hard.  Condi,  torn.  i.  p.  990,  torn.  iii.  p.  975) 
forbid  cohabitation  with  increasing  rigour,  A.D. 
400  and  655.  The  French  councils  of  Aries  H., 
iuD.  452  (can.  xliv.,  Hard.  Condi,  tom.  iv.  p.  774), 
and  of  Micon,  a.d.  584  (can.  zi.X  denounce  the 
punishment  of  deposition ;  and  Innocent  I.  in 
his  letters  to  Victricius  and  to  Exuperins  (Hard. 
ConcU,  tom.  i.  pp.  1001, 1003),  and  Leo  I.  (Epist, 
ad  RtuUcumj  Resp.  iii..  Op.  p.  407)  speak  for 
Rome  in  the  saro^  sense.  Such  a  discipline  so 
seyerely  enforced  could  only  end  in  the  prohibi- 
tion of  marriage  altogether. 

The  third  question,  whether  the  married  state 
and  the  clerical  state  were  altogether  incom- 
patible, could  not  arise  while  St  Paul's  teaching 
was  still  ringing  in  the  ears  of  Christians,  for  St. 
Paul  had  commanded  the  selection  of  married  men 
for  priests  and  deacons  (1  Tim.  iiL  2, 12 ;  Tit.  i.  6), 
the  reason  of  which  command  was  explained  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  to  be  that  **they  have 
learnt  from  their  own  households  how  to  govern 
the  church  "  (Strom,  iii.  12) ;  but  it  necessarily 
arose,  and  was  necessarily  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative, as  Boon  as  the  cohabitation  of  the  clergy 
with  their  wives  had  been  authoritatively  for- 
bidden. When  public  opinion  came  to  require 
that  a  married  man  should  abstain  from  living 
with  his  wife,  it  was  only  a  question  of  time 
how  soon  it  would  require  him  to  have  no  wife 
at  all;  and  to  many  the  latter  course  would 
appear  less  revolting  than  the  former.  A  one- 
sided development  of  the  scriptural  precepts 
contained  in  Matt.  xix.  12,  and  in  1  Cor.  vii.  1-7, 
necessarily  led  to  the  high  estimate  of  celibacy 
for  its  own  sake  that  is  found  in  some  early 
writers  (see  Ignatius,  Epist.  ad  Polycarp.  c  v. ; 
Athenagoras,  Legat,  c.  xxxiii. ;  Justin.  Apol.  x. 
XV.),  and  more  naturally  found  its  issue  in  the 
imposition  of  celibacy  than  of  married  asceticism. 
The  arguments  used  from  the  time  of  Siricins 
onwards  against  cohabitation  were  of  equal  force 
against  marriage.  If  it  were  true  that  holiness 
and  abstinence  from  marriage  intercourse  were 
synonymous,  and  if  it  were  true  that  the  clergy 
were  bound  to  be  in  a  peculiar  manner  dedicated 
to  holiness,  the  conclusion  necessarily  drawn  was 
that  the  clergy  should  be  unmarried.  Siricius 
was  the  spiritual  father  of  Damiani  and  Hilde- 
brand.  It  is  true  that  there  was  a  long  struggle, 
sometimes  based  by  the  opponents  of  celibacy  on 
low  and  carnal  motives ;  sometimes  fought  on  the 
higher  principle  which  brought  into  prominence 
those  other  scriptural  injunctions  which  ought 
to  limit  the  application  commonly  made  of  those 
precepts  on  which  the  idea  of  celibacy  had 
grounded  itself;  sometimes,  too,  appealing  to  the 
practice  of  the  earlier  church,  still  perpetuated 
in  the  East.  But  the  battle  could  not  be  a  suc- 
cessful one  unless  the  principles  laid  down  by 


Siricius  were  repudiated,  and  the  honour  of 
married  life  and  married  intercourse  viDdic-sted. 
In  961  we  find  that  **  a  great  disturbance  took 
place"  in  South  Wales  (as  elsewhere)  **  because 
the  priests  were  enjoined  not  to  marry  without 
the  leave  of  the  pope ;  so  that  it  was  considered 
best  to  allow  matrimony  to  the  priests" 
{lirut.  y  Tyvoytog.  p.  28,  Haddan  and  Stubbi, 
Coundh  of  Oreat  Britain^  i.  286).  Bat  in 
1059  the  West  was  ripe  for  the  decree  of  the 
Roman  council  under  Nicholas  II.,  "Whatever 
priest,  deacon,  or  subdeacon  shall,  after  the  coa* 
stitution  of  our  predecessor  of  blessed  memorj, 
the  most  holy  pope  Leo  on  clerical  chastitj, 
openly  marry  a  concubine  (w^ife),  or  not  Ucne 
one  that  he  ha»  married,  in  the  name  of  Almighty 
God  and  by  the  authority  of  the  blessed  apcistles 
Peter  and  Paul,  we  enjoin  and  utterly  forbid  to 
sing  mass  or  read  the  gospel  or  epistle,"  &c 
(can.  iii..  Hard.  ConcU.  tom.  vi.  p.  10o2).  In 
the  first  Lateran  Council  under  Callistns  II.,  a.d. 
1123,  the  word  "wife"  is  introduced,  together 
with  that  of  "  concubine."  **  We  utterly  forbid 
priests,  deacons,  and  subdeacons  to  live  with  con* 
cubines  and  wives;  and  any  other  woman  to  be 
in  the  same  house  with  them,  except  those  whom 
the  Council  of  Nice  allowed  on  the  ground  of 
relationship,  namely,  mother,  sister,  aunt,  and 
so  on,  about  whom  no  suspicion  can  fairly  arise  " 
(can.  iii.,  Hard.  ConcU,  tom.  vii.  p.  1111).  The 
Lateran  Council  appeals  to  the  authority  of  the 
Council  of  Nice  as  though  forbidding  that  which 
it  deliberately  refused  to  forbid. 

The  fourth  question,  whether  a  twice-married 
man  might  be  ordained,  was  answered  in  the 
negative,  being  contrary  to  an  ecclesiastical  rale 
which,  as  we  have  stated  above,  was  founded 
on  a  probably  mistaken  apprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  St.  Paul's  injunction  to  Timothy  and 
Titus  (I  Tim.  iiL  2, 12 ;  Tit.  L  6).     Accordingly, 
although   about  the  year  220    pope  Callistns 
admitted  twice  or   thrice  married  men  to  the 
Episcopate,  the  Presbyt«rate,  and  the  Diaconate, 
such  ordinations  were  forbidden  by  the  Apostolical 
Canons  (can.  xvii.)  and  Constitutions  (ii.  2,  vi. 
17),  by  St.  Rasil's  canons  (can.  xii.),  and  by  all 
the  synods  that  dealt  with  the  subject,  except 
those  held  among  the   Nestorians.    Here  too, 
however,   a  difference  of  the  discipline  of  the 
East  'and  the  West  exhibited  itaelf.    The  East, 
which,  whenever  it  could  be,  was  more  human 
and  less  rigorist  than  the  West,  refused  to  count 
marriages  which  had  taken  place  before  baptism 
as  disqualifications.     Provided  that  a  man  had 
been  but  once  married  since  his  baptism  he  was 
eligible  in  the  East  to  the  priesthood,  notwith- 
stancling  any  marriage  that  he  might  have  con- 
tracted as  a  heathen  or  as  a  catechumen  (see 
Coundl  m  IVullo,  can.  iii.).     Not  so  in  the  West. 
St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustine,  popes  Siricius  and 
Innocent,    the  councils  of  Valence  and  Agde, 
agree   in  pronouncing  that  no  such  distinction 
can  be   recognised.      Two    marriages,  whether 
before    or    after    baptism,    exclude    from    the 
ministry.     The  only  voices  raised  in  the  West 
against  this  ruling  are  those  of  St.  Jerome,  who, 
in  defending  the  regularity  of  bishop  Carterius's 
consecration,  declares  that  the  world  was  fiill  of 
such  ordinations  (Epist.  Ixix.,  Op.  tom.  i.  p.  654, 
Paris,  1846),  and  of  Gennadius  of  Marseilles  {d$ 
Eccles.  Dogm.  c  Ixxii.  p.  38,  ed.  Elmenhorst). 
The  rule,  whether  in  its  Eastern  or  Western 
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foim,  being  positiye  rather  than  moral,  was 
cuusiADtlj  broken,  (in  proof  of  this,  see  Teih 
tolUan,  de  Exhortatione  Castitatis,  c.  vii..  Op.  p. 
522,  Paris,  1675 ;  and  Hippolytus,  PhSosoph.  ix. 
12,  for  earlj  times :  a  series  of  councils  testifies 
to  the  same  fact  at  a  later  period.)  Sometimes 
a  Ifcal  custom  to  the  contrary  would  arise,  which 
miiatiiiied  itself  in  opposition  to  the  general 
rale.  In  the  5th  century  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
refa«ed  to  be  bound  by  a  rule  which,  while  it 
prof««scd  to  pay  defei-ence  to  St.  Paul's  words, 
frustrated  the  purpose  of  the  Apostle.  Theo- 
doret,  following  his  lead,  declared  that  he  cared 
Dothiog  for  a  practice,  however  general,  which 
WIS  bLed  upon  a  false  interpretation  of  St. 
Paul's  command ;  and  when  the  count  Irenaeus 
h^  been  made  bishop  of  Tyre,  though  twice 
Eurried,  and  thereupon  an  order  came  from 
th«  emperor  to  depose  him  as  a  digamist  as  well 
IS  a  Neitorian,  Theodoret  wrote  a  letter  justify- 
iag  his  consecration  on  the  grounds  that  his 
ci^i5«rators  had  but  followed  the  example  of 
those  who  liad  gone  before  them,  citing  the 
iA>tanoe  of  Alexander  of  Antioch  and  Acacius 
cf  Beroea,  who  had  ordained  Diogenes,  though 
tvict  married,  and  that  of  Praulius  of  Jeru- 
aalem,  who  had  ordained  Domninus,  bishop  of 
C«eiarea,  under  like  circumstances.  He  asserted, 
t^o,  that  the  consecration  of  the  twice  married 
IrraafDs  had  taken  place  with  the  full  approval 
cfProclus  of  Constantinople,  the  chief  ecclesiastics 
of  Pontns,  and  the  bishops  of  Palestine  (see 
Ipiit  ex..  Op,  torn.  iii.  p.  979,  Paris,  1642). 
Bot  thb  uprising  of  common  sense  against 
bnh  rale  did  not  maintain  itself.  The  instances 
gtTcii  by  Theodoret  are  exceptions,  which  only 
pFOT«  ^e  general  (though  not  universal)  rule, 
jist  IS  the  reiterated  canons  of  councils  prove 
iti  frequent  transgression. 

1^8  mle  against  marrying  a  widow  or  a  divorced 
vnaua  was  as  stringent  as  that  against  a  second 
ourrisge.  Special  rules  of  conduct  were  applicable 
to  the  clergyman's  wife  as  well  as  to  the  dergy- 
iauL  The  wife  of  one  who  was  to  be  ordained  must 
cot  have  been  married  to  a  previous  husband 
(^  the  Apostolical  Canons  and  Constitutions  in 
the  places  above  cited,  the  fourth  council  of  Car- 
ti^  can.  Ixix.,  &c.),  nor  might  she  marry 
kgaia  sfter  her  husbuid's  death.  (See  the  first 
c^'QQcil  of  Toledo,  held' A.  D.  400,  can.  xviii. ;  the 
i«ooad  council  of  Micon,  a.d.  585,  can.  xvi. ; 
vA  the  council  of  Vermerie,  A..D.  752,  can.  iii.) 
h  the  latter  respect  the  widows  of  kings  were  in 
Spiia  placed  in  the  same  condition  as  the  widows 
ef  clergymen.  The  thirteenth  council  of  Toledo, 
A  D.  sS,  forbids  their  remarriage  as  a  facinus 
'iccrabile  (can.  t.,  Hard.  CcncU,  torn.  iii.  p. 
1741X  and  the  third  council  of  Saragossa  orders 
tbem  to  retire  to  a  convent  (can.  v.,  Condi, 
^mamtgustanum  ITI,y  Hard,  i&iii.  p.  1784). 
[Ceubact;  Digamy.] 

iz.  UgoBya^  The  prohibition  of  polygamy  by 
<nr  Lord  and  the  Roman  law  and  practice  of 
CADogamy  {Cod,  Justin,  lib.  v.  tit.  v.  lig.  2) 
^re  sufficient  to  prevent  any  question  being 
i^usfd  of  the  lawfulness  of  simultaneous  mar- 
lu^es.  An  existing  marriage  was  an  insuperable 
capediment  to  contracting  a  second  marriage. 
H«it  lad  there  exceptions  to  the  rule  are 
I'ToA,  not  in  the  earliest  times,  resting  upon 
tb«  ground  of  conjugal  impotency  (for  which 
K<  Mow)^  and  of  enforced  or  voluntary  deser- 


tion. By  the  civil  law  a  soHier's  wife  was 
permitted  to  marry  again  after  her  husband 
had  been  absent  four  years  {Cod.  Justin,  lib. 
V.  tit.  xvii.  leg.  7).  but  the  Council  in 
Trullo,  following  St.  Basil,  determinet  that 
the  wife  must  wait  till  she  was  certified 
of  her  husband's  death,  however  long  a  time 
might  elapse  (can.  xciii.).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  council  of  Vermerie,  a.d.  752, 
enacts  that  if  a  wife  will  not  accompany  her  hus- 
band who  has  been  compelled  to  follow  his  lord 
into  another  land,  the  husband  may  marry  again 
if  he  sees  no  hope  of  returning  home,  submitting 
at  the  same  time  to  do  penance  (can.  iz.,  Hard. 
Condi,  tom.  iii.  p.  1991).  Theodore  of  Canter- 
bury, A.D.  688,  pronounces  that  if  a  wife  haa 
been  carried  away  by  the  enemy  so  that  her  hus- 
band cannot  redeem  her,  he  may  marry  another 
woman  after  one  year ;  if  there  is  a  chance  of 
redeeming  her,  he  is  to  wait  five  years,  and  the 
wife  in  the  analogous  position  is  to  do  likewise, 
before  remarrying.  He  adds,  that  if  the  first 
wife  returns  from  captivity  her  husband  is  to 
take  her  back  and  dismiss  his  second  wife ;  and 
the  wife  likewise  {Penitential^  lib.  ii.  cap.  xii.  §§ 
20-22) ;  but  a  subsequent  clause  reverses  this 
ruling,  and  orders  that  the  wife  on  her  return  is 
not  to  be  taken  back  by  her  husband,  but  that 
she  may  marry  another  man,  if  she  has  been 
only  once  married  {ibid,  §  24).  Theodore's 
CapiMoj  as  given  by  Harduin  {Condi,  tom. 
iii.  p.  1778)  fixes  seven  years  for  marriage  after 
desertion,  and  one  year  in  case  a  wife  has  been 
carried  captive;  but  these  Capitula  are  not 
genuine  in  the  form  in  which  they  have  come 
down  to  us.  In  Egbert's  Excerpts,  as  they  are 
called,  it  is  decided  that  the  man  whoso  wife  is 
carried  away  may  marry  again  after  seven  years, 
and  similarly  with  respect  to  the  wife:  in  the 
case  of  the  wife's  voluntary  desertion,  the  man 
may  marry  again  after  five  or  seven  years,  with 
the  bishop's  consent,  but  must  do  penance  for 
three  years  (can.  cxxii.  cxxiii.,  Hard.  Condi, 
tom.  iii.  p.  1972);  but  these  Excerpts  are  not 
Egbert's;  they  probably  belong  to  the  ninth 
century,  perhaps  to  the  tenth.  Such  concessions 
as  these  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  only  of  a 
late  date  but  local  and  exceptional,  to  meet  par- 
ticular cases  as  they  arose.  Theodore  of  Can- 
terbury himself  notes  one  such  concession  as  un- 
canonical,  though  allowed  by  the  Greeks, 
namely,  that  two  married  persons  might  agree 
to  separate  and  one  of  them  go  into  a  monastery, 
the  other  marry  agayi,  unless  already  twice 
married  {Penitentialf  lib.  ii.  cap.  xii.  §  8) ;  but 
hs  allows  them,  in  such  a  case,  to  separate,  or 
in  case  of  incapacity  from  sickness  {ihld.  §  12). 
The  rule  of  Christian  life  was  plain.    [Biqamv.] 

x.  Bimestas,  Betrothal  to  a  woman  is  sup- 
posed to  cause  an  impediment  to  marrying  her 
nearest  relatives,  so  that  if  a  man  be  betrothed 
to  one  sister  and  marries  another,  his  mar- 
riage is  null  and  void,  and  he  is  still  bound 
to  carry  out  his  betrothal-promise  to  the  first 
sister.  Antiquity  knows  nothing  of  this,  a 
spurious  decree  of  pope  Julius  is  quoted  as  the 
first  authority  for  it.  (See  Van  Espen,  Jw  Eode* 
Biagticunij  pars  ii.  f  i.,  tit.  xiii.  25,  p.  589.) 

xi.  Aet(X9.  The  age  before  which  a  marriage 
contract  was  nnll  and  void  was,  in  the  case  of 
the  woman,  twelve,  of  the  man  fourteen  years. 
(See  Selden,  Uxor  Sbraioa,  lib.  ii.  c  3 ;  iHjest, 
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hb.  xxiiL  tit.  ii.  leg.  4 ;  Inatit,  lib.  i.  tit.  xxii. ; 
Harteiie,  de  Antiqvus  Eodtt.  BitiAu,  cap.  iz. 
ut.  i.  it) 
zu.  Affini3.  [Prohibited  Degrees,] 
xiii.  Ciandestmus.  The  publicity  of  the  mar- 
riage contract  was  always  regard^  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  it.  Different  means  were  taken  in 
ditlerent  i:onntries  for  ensuring  publicity,  but 
that  it  should  exist  was  recognised  by  every 
civilised  stnte  as  the  foundation  of  its  social 
system.  Among  the  Jews  and  Romans  a  certain 
number  of  witnesses  was  required  ;^  Tei'tulUan 
declare  that  the  church  demands  publicity  ide 
J^udicUictj  cap.  iv.,  Op.  p.  557);  and  the  pre- 
sence of  witnesses  is  pronounced  by  a  law  of 
Theodosius  Jun.,  quoted  below,  to  be  one  of  the 
few  things  which  could  not  be  dispensed  with 
in  a  marriage  ceremony.  The  testimony  of  the 
church  officer  before  whom  the  contract  was 
made  naturally  came  to  be  accepted  as  the  best 
testimony  that  could  be  had,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  council  of  Tient  that  all  marriages 
were  declared  null,  on  the  ground  of  their  being 
clandestine,  unless  they  wore  celebrated  in  the 
presence  of  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  in 
which  one  of  the  contracting  parties  lived.  The 
council  of  Verneuil  orders  that  all  marriages 
shall  be  made  in  public,  whatever  rank  the 
parties  might  be  {Cone.  Vemens.  can.  xv., 
Hard.  ConcU.  tom.  iii.  p.  1997).  The  council  of 
Friuli,  ▲.D.  791,  gives  the  same  order  with  a 
view  to  the  prevention  of  marriages  of  consan- 
guinity or  atiinity  {Cow.  Forojulieiise,  can.  viii., 
^.  tom.  iv.  p.  859). 

xiv.  Impos.  Impotency  is  an  impediment 
which  ma^es  a  marriage  not  void,  but  voidable 
after  a  period  of  three  years.  In  Christian 
legislation  it  was  first  recognised  by  Justinian, 
▲.D.  528,  as  an  adequate  cause  for  a  divorce  {Cod. 
Ji'Stm.  lib.  v.  tit.  xvii.  lee.  10 ;  Auth.  Colht.  iv. 
tit.  I,  Xooell.  xxii.  6,  Corp.  Juris,  tom.  ii.  pp. 
4-58,  124).  See  also  Photius,  Nomocanonj  tit. 
xiii.  §  4.  Theodore's  Penitential  declares  it  a 
sufficient  cause  for  a  woman  to  take  another 
husband  (lib.  ii.  cap.  xii.  §  82),  or  if  arising 
from  sickness,  for  a  separation  {Ufid.  §  12).  In 
the  eighth  century  Gregory  II.,  replying  to  a 
question  of  Boniface  of  Germany,  goes  so  far  as  to 
lay  it  down  that  in  case  of  impotency  on  the 
part  of  the  woman,  arising  from  an  attack  of 
illness,  *'  it  would  be  well  that  her  husband 
should  remain  as  he  is,  and  give  himself  up  to 
self-restraint  ]  but  where.'is  none  but  great  souls 
can  attain  to  this,  let  a  man  who  cannot  contain 
marry  rather,  but  he  is  not  to  withdraw  ali- 
mony from  her  who  is  only  prevented  by  in- 
firmity, not  excluded  by  loathsome  guilt"  (cap. 
ii..  Hard.  Concil.  tom.  iii.  p.  1858).  At  the  end 
of  the  same  century,  Egbert,  of  York,  rules, 
though  with  great  reluctance,  in  a  similar  case, 
that  the  one  of  the  two  that  is  in  good  health 
may   marry  again  with  the  permisaion  of  the 


k  Atbanaeus  soys  that  one  •l^ect  of  the  nuptial  ban- 
quet was  to  serve  as  a  witness-  **s\c  eolm  muribus  ct 
Ifglbos  sdtam  est,  at  in  noptUe  epulusi  flat,  tnm  nt  nup- 
tiales  Deos  v«nereinar,  turn  nt  pro  testinionto  id  mt." 
(Ifeipnotopk.  lib.  y.  c  U  Op'  P>  185i  Logd.  1(157.) 
Another  way  in  which  publldty  was  effected  was  the 
insertion  of  the  marriages  in  the  Acta,  which  appeared 
daily.  Like  modern  newspapers,  but  there  were  no  pnblio 
marriage  registers. 


one  that  is  sick,  provided  that  the  lattn* 
promises  perpetual  continence  and  is  never 
allowed  to  marry  during  the  other's  lite,  under 
any  change  of  circumstances  {DiaUxjueof  E\i^i^ 
Resp.  xiii.,  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  CwmcUs  vf 
Great  Britain^  vol.  iii.  p.  409).  The  laws  of 
Howel  Dda,  A.I>.  928,  allow  a  woman  to  seiArate 
from  her  husband,  without  losing  her  dower, 
on  the  grounds  of  impotency,  leprosy  or  bad 
breath  {C:/freithiau  Hyvxl  Dda^  bk.  ii.  c.  xxix. 
§  26,  Uaddan  and  Stubbs,  Omincils  of  Great 
JSritain,  vol.  i.  p.  247).  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  later  moral  theologians  go  further  still; 
they  allow  that  an  excessive  disgust  for  a 
wife  justifies  a  man  in  regarding  himself  im- 
potent in  respect  to  her  (see  Liguori,  Theoi.  Mo  . 
vi.  6.  3,  2).  These  are  concesbions,  which,  bow- 
ever  they  may  have  been  acted  on  in  more  th.m 
one  conspicuous  instiince,  cannot  be  reooncilei 
with  the  rules  of  ordinary  morality.  Id  the 
6th  century  the  second  council  of  Orleans  ruleJ 
in  a  contrary  sense  (can.  xi.,  Hard.  Condi,  tom. 
ii.  p.  1175).  Impotency  existing  at  the  time  of 
marriage  being  incompatible  with  the  primarf 
end  of  the  contract,  makes  the  contract  void  or 
voidable  without  the  intervention  of  any  statute 
or  canon  law. 

XV.  liaptua.  This  impediment  is  sometimes 
classed  under  that  of  tw.  It  means  not  ex- 
actly the  same  as  our  word  ravishment,  but  the 
violent  removal  of  a  woman  to  a  place  where 
her  actions  are  no  longer  free,  for  the  sake  of 
inducing  or  compelling  her  to  marry.  The  act 
of  Both  well  in  carrying  away  Mary  Stuart, 
^ould  have  been  precisely  a  case  of  raptns  had 
there  been  no  collusion  between  them.  By  »ome 
raptua  is  distinguished  into  the  two  classes 
of  raptus  sedvctionis  and  raptus  w^aUiie. 
Whether  ravishment  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word  is  an  impediment  to  a  future  marriage  is 
a  question  which  has  been  answered  in  contrary 
ways.  Those  who  regarded  it  as  a  shameful 
act  that  a  man  should  gain  his  object  by  com- 
mitting a  great  crime,  decided  that  it  was  an 
insuperable  impediment  for  ever.  Those  who 
considered  that  the  injury  done  to  the  womaa 
could  only  be  atoned  for  and  nullified  by  mar- 
riage, took  the  opposite  view,  and  required  the 
ravisher  to  marry  her.  The  Roman  law  made 
it  a  perpetual  impediment.  Laws  of  Constao- 
tine  and  Oonstantius  inflict  capital  punishment 
on  ravishers  {Cod.  Theod,  lib.  ix.  tit.  xsiv. 
legg.  1,  2);  ani  Justinian,  after  having  pro- 
nounced the  penalty  of  death  for  the  crime, 
continues,  *'  Nor  is  the  ravished  woman  to  be 
allowed  to  ask  for  and  obtain  her  ravisher 
as  her  husband  :  her  parents  are  to  marry  her 
to  whom  they  will,  except  the  ravisher,  in  lawful 
wedlock,  but  our  serenity  will  never  in  any  war 
consent  to  the  act  of  those  who  try  to  wed  in 
our  state  like  enemies.  For  every  one  who 
wishes  for  a  wife,  whether  free  or  freed,  is  to 
ask  her  of  her  parents  or  other  guardians  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  tenor  of  our  laws,  that  br 
their  consent  a  legitimate  marriage  may  take 
place  "  {Cod.  Justin,  lib.  ix.  tit.  xiii.  leg.  I,  Con*. 
Juris,  tom.  ii.  p.  832).  The  law  of  the  Visigoths 
went  so  far  as  to  punish  ravisher  and  victim 
with  death  if  they  should  prehume  to  marry 
(lib.  iii.  tit.  iii.  legg.  1, 2,  Canciaui,  vol.  iv.  p.  93X 
On  the  other  hand  the  Ostrogothic  law  required 
the  man  to  marry  and  to  endow  the  woman. 
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Similarlj  the  Apostolical  Canons,  after  haying 
proBounced  excommtinication  on  the  ravisher  of 
as  EDbctrothed  yirgin,  mled  that  he  may  not 
Uke  another  wife,  bnt  mnat  keep  her,  thoagh  poor 
fcan.  Ixriii.).  The  laws  of  king  Ethelbert,  A.O. 
597,  order  that  the  ravisher  is  to  par  a  shilling 
to  the  owner  of  the  girl  and  then  buj  her  of 
him;  but  if  she  were  betrothed  he  is  to  be 
fiscd  twenty  shillings  (Dooms,  Ixxxii.,  Ixxxiii., 
Haddan  and  Stabbs,  rol.  iii.  p.  49).  St.  Basil  says 
that  the  marriage  is  to  depend  upon  the  will  of 
th«  Tomaa's  friends  {Epist  Ocmon.  II.  can.  xxii). 
The  rsTisher,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
is  to  do  penance  for  three  years  (i6.  can.  xxx). 
The  council  of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451,  and  the 
eoQicil  in  Tmllo  decree  that  a  ravisher  is  to 
he  deposed  if  a  clergyman,  anathematised  if  a 
Unoan  (cans.  xxviL  xcii.,  Hard.  Condi,  torn.  ii. 
^611 ;  torn.  iii.  p.  1694).  The  first  council  of 
OrittBi,  A.D.  511,  orders  that  a  ravisher  who  flies 
Tith  the  woman  to  a  church  is  to  be  made  a  slave 
vith  power  of  redemption  (can.  ii.,  ^.  p.  1009). 
The  third  Moncil  excommunicates  the  ravishers 
ofeoDMcrated  rirgins  (can.  xvi.,  ib.  pp.  14-26). 
The  Roman  coanciT  under  Gregory  II.  anathema* 
ti«  all  ravishers  (can.  x.  xi.  ib.  torn.  iii.  p.  1866). 
The  Capitula  of  Herard  of  Tours  forbid  the  mar- 
ritfeof  the  parties  concerned  (cap.  ex.,  ib.  torn.  ▼. 
p-4d7)b  The  Council  of  Meaux,  a.d.  845,  ad- 
Tios  it  (can.  Ixv.,  ib.  torn.  iv.  p.  1494). 

8«oond  Marriage. — Is  previous  marriage  an 
iffipedimeat  to  a  second,  third,  or  fourth  mar- 
fiisc?  This  is  a  question  which  was  raised  in 
tW  early  church,  and  discussed  with  some 
varmth,  and,  like  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  was 
uivered  somewhat  differently  at  different  times 
^  in  different  places.  6ertainly  there  is 
t-rthinj  in  Holy  Scripture  l^  forbid  successive 
carriages  (at  least  so  far  as  the  laity  are  con- 
cersed ;  the  question  of  the  second  marriage  of 
thie  clergy  has  been  considered  above).  St. 
^ftl  distinctly  states  that  after  the  death  of  one 
?^T  to  the  contract  the  other  may  marrv 
Hua.  provided  that  the  second  husband  or  wife 
ie  t  Ckristian  (Rom.  vii.  2 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  39) ;  and 
~« desires  that  under  such  circumstances  young 
*id«w5  should  remarry  (1  Cor.  vii. ;  1  Tim.  v.  14). 

Tb«  teaching  of  the  early  church  was 
&tael  OB  that  of  St.  Paul ;  but  some  miscon- 
C'pttfia  of  the  views  of  early  writers  has  arisen, 
^viQ^  to  their  designating  both  marriage  after 
d-Torce  and  marriage  after  death  by  the  same 
-mt  of  second  marriage.  Thus  Clement  of 
Ai^iaadria,  in  the  third  book  of  the  Stromateia, 
vhich  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  marriage, 
'reab  with  reprobation  of  second  marriage: 
^i  a  sarefal  examination  of  the  context  leads 
*■*''  tJie  ooaelusion  that  he  is  speaking  of  a  second 
^^^nkfS^  while  the  first  husband  or  wife  is  still 
^'^«  (c  xii.);  fi>r  in  the  same  chapter  of  the 
*>!&«  book,  he  plainly  declares  second  marriage 
f'"3i»ible,  adding,  however,  that  he  who  mar- 
^  s  second  time  falls  short  of  the  highest 
«wg«liaa  perfection.  Whether  the  third 
^*^^  of  the  council  of  Neo-Caesarea  which  con< 
i-^Qas  '^  those  that  have  fallen  into  several  mar- 
^'^?^'*  refers  t4>  successive  or  to  simultaneoas 
^vriagca,  has  been  questioned,  but  it  is  likely 
'•Alt  it  is  aimed  at  some  form  of  polygamy  or 
^^^^na^e  alter  divorce,  not  at  marriage  af^er 
**»^  (see  Bronwer,  dt  Jure  Connvhioritm^  lib. 
"•  t  xix.  j  7,  e>p.  p.  569,  Delphis,  1714). 
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Hermae  Pastor  deals  with  the  question  alto- 
gether in  St.  Paul's  spirit,  and  almost  adopts 
his  words  *'  Qui  nnbit,  non  peccat  sed  si  per  se 
manserit,  magnum  sibi  conquirit  honorem  apud 
Dominum"  (lib.  ii.  Hand.  4,  apud  Cutelcrii 
Patres  Apost  tlicot,  tom.  i.  p.  90 ;  Amstei-dam, 
1724,  where  see  note).  The  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions (c.  ii)  permit  second  marriage,  re- 
prove third  marriage,  and  forbid  fourth  mar- 
riage. "  For  you  ought  to  know  this,  that  once 
marrying  according  to  the  law  is  righteous,  as 
being  according  to  the  will  of  God ;  but  second 
marriages  after  the  promise  [of  widowhood]  are 
wicked,  not  on  account  of  the  marriage  itself, 
but  because  of  the  fiilsehood.  Third  marriages 
are  indications  of  incontinencv.  But  such  mar- 
riages as  are  beyond  the  third  are  manifest 
fornication  and  unquestionable  uncleanness.  For 
God  gave  one  woman  to  one  man  in  the  crea- 
tion ;  for  they  two  shall  be  one  flesh.  But  to 
the  younger  women  let  a  second  marriage  be 
allowed  after  the  death  of  their  first  husband, 
lest^they  fall  into  the  condemnation  of  the  devil 
and  many  snares  and  foolish  lusts,  which  are 
hurtful  to  souls,  and  which  bring  upon  them 

Sunishment  rather  than  peace  "  (lib.  iii.  c.  2). 
>rigen  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  second,  third, 
and  fourth  marriages  exclude  from  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  but  he  proceeds  to  explain  that  by 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  he  means  that  church 
*^  which  hath  neither  spot  nor  wrinkle  nor  any 
such  thing,"  that  is,  the  invisible  body  of  per- 
fect Christians.     He  allows  that  the  twice  mar- 
ried are  in  a  state  of  salvation,  but  says  that 
they  will  not  receive  a  crown  at  their  Master's 
hands  (^ffom.  xvii.  in  Luc,,  Op,  tom.  iii.  p.  953) ; 
and  elsewhere  he  says  that  a  woman  who  mar- 
ries  twice  will  not  forfeit  salvation,  but  will 
enjoy  less  beatitude   (Horn.  xix.  in  Jerem.,  ib, 
p.  267).     Tertullian,  vehement  monogamist  as 
he  was,  yet  allows  that  second  marriage  is  only 
an  obstacle  to  saintliness,  not  in  itself  unlawful 
(ad  Uxor.   lib.  i.  cap.  7).      Fulgentius,  in  his 
work  on  the  Faith,  declares  second  and  third 
marriage  pei'misKible  (de  Fidct  c.  xlii.,  Op.  p. 
484,  Ants.  1574>     Hilary  of  Poitiers   follows 
St.   Paul  in   teaching  that  second  marriage  is 
lawful  (Tract,  in  Psalm,  Ixvii. ;   Op.  p.  194: 
Paris,  1693).     Cyril  of  Jerusalem  pronounces 
second  marriage  a  thing  to  be  pardoned  {Cateoh 
iv.  16,  Op.  p.  60,  Oxon.  1703).     The  Oration 
(falsely)  attributed    to  Amphilochius   holds  it 
permissible  in  case  there  are  no  children  by  the 
first  marriage  {Orat.  in  Oooursum  Domini,  Op, 
p.  32,  Paris,  1644).   Pope  Gelasius  declares  it  per- 
missible in  laymen,  though  not  allowable  in  the 
clergy  {Epiat.  v.  cap.  xxii.,  Hard.  Condi,  tom.  ii, 
p.  903).     Epiphanius  {Hairea,  lix.,  Op.  tom.  i.  p. 
497),  Theodoret  {Com,  m  1  Cor.  xvii.  39),  St. 
Ambrose  {de  Viduis,  c.  xi.,  Op,  torn.  ii.  p.  203, 
St.  Augustine  {de  Bono  Vid,  c  vi,  Op.  tom.  vi. 
p.  435),  St.  Jerome  {Epist  xxvii.  ad  Maroellam, 
Op.  tom.  ii.  pars  2,  p.  64),  pronounce  in  like  man- 
ner in  favour  of  the  legality  and  against  the 
propriety  of  a  second  marriage.     This  was  the 
general   sentiment  of  the  early  church.     The 
severer  view  was  banished  from  within  the  bor- 
ders of  the  church  and  became  a  distinctive 
mark  of  Montanists  and   Novatians.     See  Ter- 
tullian, de  Exhortatione  CastitatiBy  c  vii.,  and 
de  Monoga/hvt,  passim.     The  council  of  Nicaea 
(can.  yiii.)  deliberately  condemned  the  Novatian 
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Tiew  bj  requiring  that  none   should  refuse  to 
hold  communion  with  EHgamists. 

Second  marriages  were  discountenanced  by 
the  imposition  of  a  penance,  but  how  soon  this 
practice  arose  is  questioned.  Some  think  that 
they  find  it  enjoined  in  the  canons  of  the  council 
of  Laodicea,  a.d.  360,  the  fint  of  which  rules 
that  *'in  accordance  with  the  ecclesiastical 
canon,  those  who  hare  been  married  a  second 
time  in  a  free  and  lawful  way,  and  have  not 
taken  their  wires  in  a  clandeatine  manner,  are  to 
be  allowed  communion  {ex  tenia  dart  comr 
munhntm)  after  a  little  time  has  passed,  and 
they  have  hiid  a  period  for  prayer  and  fissting 
(orationibHa  et  jejtmiia  vaocnerinty'  The  last  ex- 
pression has  been  not  nnfrequently  understood, 
and  it  is  underatood  by  Hefele  {Biet  of  Coimctfs, 
bk.  Ti.),  to  refer  to  an  ecclesiaatical  pe::anoe  that 
the  married  couple  had  to  undergo  for  their 
offence  in  marrying  a  seoond  time;  but  it 
may  only  mean  that  a  space  was  to  interrene 
afLer  marriage,  which  was  to  be  devoted  by 
them  to  prayer  and  fasting  before  they 
offered  themselves  at  the  LoM's  table.  The 
**  eccleisiastical  canon  "  referred  to  in  the  Laodicean 
canon  is  not  one  that  restrains  second  mar- 
riages, but,  no  donbt,  the  eighth  canon  of 
the  council  of  Nicaea,  which  is  in  &vonr  of 
them ;  and  the  practice  of  setting  apart  a 
time  for  prayer  and  fasting  before  commu- 
nicating after  marriage,  whether  regarded  as 
a  penitential  discipline  or  not,  was  looked  upon 
as  a  proper  act  of  reverence,  whether  the  marriage 
was  the  first  or  the  second.  (See  Herard*s 
Capitula^  cap.  Ixzxix.,  Hard.  CbnciL  torn.  v.  p. 
456.  Compare  also  the  so-called  fourth  council 
of  Carthage,  can.  xiii.,  Hefele,  bk.  viii. ;  and 
Theodore's  Penitential,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xii.  f§  1,  2.) 
By  the  end  of  the  7th  century  this  period  of 
prayer  and  fasting  was  distinctly  regarded  as  a 
time  of  penance,  but  it  was  a  penance  imposed 
upon  those  who  contracted  a  first  marriage,  as 
much  as  upon  those  who  entered  on  a  second 
marriage,  the  only  difference  being  that  a  longer 
period  was  assigned  in  the  latter  case  than  in 
the  former.  Theodore  of  Canterbury  orders 
that  in  a  first  marriage  the  husband  and  wife 
are  to  refrain  from  church  for  thirty  days,  and 
then  to  do  penance  for  forty  days,  and  give 
themselves  to  prayer,  before  communicating, 
while  a  man  who  makes  a  second  marriage  is  to 
do  penance  for  a  year  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays,  and  to  abstain  from  £esh  meat  for  three 
Lents.  This  is  a  plain  instance  of  penance  being 
required  for  second  marriage,  but  it  is  equally 
plain  that  the  offence  for  which  penance  has 
to  be  done  is  rather  that  of  marrying  than  of 
marrying  a  second  time  {PenitentkU,  lib.  i. 
c.  ziv.  §§  1,2).  No  doubt,  however,  from  very 
early  times  a  difference  was  made  not  only  in 
respect  to  the  honour  paid  to  first  and  second 
marriages,  but  also  in  the  ceremonies  with  which 
they  were  performed.  The  Council  of  Neo- 
caesarea,  a.d.  314,  forbids  presbyters  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  festivities  of  a  second  marriage,  and 
the  ceremonies  of  crowning  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, and  giving  the  benediction  were  commonly, 
though  not  universally,  omitted.  'O  ^lyofios  oh 
errt^awvrcu  became  a  familiar  Greek  saying. 
St.  Basil  speaks  of  a  penalty  due  to  digamy  as 
already  a  well-known  custom  in  the  year  875, 
The    early  Roman    discipline   is    probably  ex- 


hibited to  us  in  the  commentary  attributed  to 
St.  Ambrose,  supposed  to  have  been  writteo  by 
Hilary  the  Deacon.  "  First  marriiiges  are  godW, 
second  marriages  srre  permitted .  first  roarriagM 
are  solemnly  celebrated  under  the  benedictioa  of 
God,  second  marriages  are  left  without  hcmmur^ 
even  at  ike  time  of  celebration^  but  thej  are 
allowed  on  account  of  incontinency  "  {Com.  in 
1  Cor.  vii.  40,  Op.  tom.  ii.  p.  138).  See  also 
Durandus,  Rntionah  Dio,  Offic  i.  ix.  15,  Op.  p. 
28,  Venice,  1577  ;  and  the  office  for  the  marriage 
of  Digamists  in  Goar's  Euchotogium^  p.  401, 
Paris,  1647.  In  the  East  Nicephorus,  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  in  the  year  814,  fixes 
two  years  as  the  period  for  suspension  from 
communion  for  a  second  marriage  (Hard.  Coad^ 
turn.  iv.  p.  1052). 

St.  Basil's  canons  forbid  third  marriages,  but 
did  not  require  the  separation  of  the  \At\m 
married.  Theodore  of  Canterbury,  A.D.  6S7.  im- 
poses a  penance  of  seven  yeara,  on  Wedne&dsys 
and  Fridays,  with  abstinence  from  iiesh  meat  for 
three  Lenta,  on  trigamists,  or  any  who  contract 
more  than  three  marriages,  but  pronounces  the 
marriages  valid  {Penitentialy  lib.  i.  c  lir.  §  '5). 
Nicephorus  of  Constantinople,  ▲.O.  814,  suspentL 
trigamista  for  five  years  (Hard.  Condi,  tom.  iv. 
p.  1052).  Herard  of  Tours,  a.d.  858,  declares 
any  greater  number  of  wives  than  two  to  be 
unlawful  (cap.  cxi.,  ibid.  tom.  v.  p.  457).  Leo 
the  Wise,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  allowed 
to  marry  three  wives  without  public  remon- 
strance, but  was  suspended  from  commanion  by 
the  patriarch  Nicholas  when  he  married  a  foui  th. 
This  led  to  a  council  being  held  at  Constanti- 
nople, A.D.  920,  which  finally  settled  the  Greek 
discipline  on  the  subject  of  third  and  fourth 
marriages.  It  ruled  that  the  penalty  for  a 
fourth  marriage  was  to  be  excommunication  and 
exclusion  from  the  church ;  for  a  third  marriage, 
if  a  man  were  f»rty  years  old,  suspension  for  tive 
years,  and  admission  to  communion  thereafter 
only  on  Easter  day.  If  he  were  thirty  years  old, 
suspension  for  four  years,  and  admission  to  com- 
munion thereafter  only  three  times  a  year. 

A  widow  might  not  marry  again  till  the 
expiration  of  the  old  Romulean  ten-month  year 
from  the  time  of  her  husband's  death.  By 
Theodosius  this  term  was  extemled  to  twelve 
months  {Cod,  Theod.  lib.  iii.  tit.  viii.  1^.  1). 

II.  Marriaqb  Ceremonies.  The  marriage 
rite  was  dirided  into  two  parts,  the  betrothal 
and  the  nuptials,  each  of  which  had  its  own 
peculiar  ceremonies  attached  to  it.  The  betrothal 
was  a  legal  contract,  entered  into  between  a  mi'C 
and  a  woman,  binding  them  to  marry  within  a 
given  time,  which  time  came  to  be  fixed  at  tvrc 
years;  the  nuptials  were  a  further  contract, 
whereby  each  gave  to  the  other  certain  rights 
over  himself  or  herself,  and  received  in  turn  the 
gift  of  certain  rights  over  the  other.  Betrothal 
could  be  omitted  without  absolutely  and  in  all 
cases  invalidating  the  marriage,  but  when  formal 
betrothal  had  taken  place,  nuptials  could  not  be 
declined  by  either  party  without  incurring  b<»th 
ignominy  and  punishment.  The  council  of  Elvira 
condemned  parents  who  break  their  promise  given 
at  espousals  to  excommunication  for  three  years 
(Cone.  El^.  can.  liv.).  If  the  woman  breaks  her 
troth,  Theodore  of  Canterbury's  Penitential  con- 
demns her  to  restore  the  money  which  the 
man  had  given  for  her,  and  to  add  to  it  one* 
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third ;  if  the  man  refosex,  he  is  to  lose  the  money 
that  he  had  fiaid.  A  betrothed  woman  maj  go 
into  a  monastery  instead  of  mafrying,  but  her 
psrents  may  not  gire  her  to  another  man  nnleas 
she  shews  an  atter  repugnance  to  the  proposed 
Dstch  (iib.  ii.  c  zii.  §§  33,  34). 

A.  Betrothal  ceremonies.  We  are  fortunate  in 
hiring  both  a  definition  of  betrothal  and  a 
description  of  the  ceremonies  which  accompany 
it  given  us  by  pope  Nicholas  in  his  Replies  to 
the  Bulgarians,  who  had  asked  his  counsel,  ▲.D. 
860.  *"  Betrothal,"  he  says,  *<is  the  promise  of 
future  nuptials  made  bv  the  consent  of  the 
contracting  parties  and  of  their  guardians ;"  and 
he  explains  that  the  betrothed  proceed  to  their 
snptials  at  some  suitable  time  ^  after  the  man 
his  betrothed  the  woman  to  himself  with  arrhae 
hj  adorning  her  finger  with  a  ring  of  fidelity, 
ud  the  man  has  handed  over  a  dowry  agreed  to 
by  both  of  them  in  a  written  form  containing 
his  coTenant  before  witnesses  inyited  on  both 
sides."  This  passage  embodies  an  account  of  the 
txsditionai  practice  which  had  existed  for  centu- 
net  preTious  to  the  date  of  Nicholas,  for  he 
dittisctly  states  that  lie  is  relating  to  the  Bul- 
priaos  ''the  custom  which  the  holy  Roman 
charch  has  receired  from  old  **  {Niool,  Jieqxmi. 
odamtmlta  Bulfforonmif  Resp.  iii..  Hard.  Concit, 
torn.  T.  p.  354).  We  see  here  that  there  are 
foor  things  necessary  to  make  betrothal  regular : 
1,  arrhae;  2,  a  ring ;  3,  a  dowry ;  4,  witnesses. 

1.  The  most  essential  of  these  ceremonies  was 
th«  bestowal  of  the  arrhae,  or  earnest  money, 
nppoaed  by  some  to  have  been  originally  given 
hj  the  man  as  the  symbolical  purchase-money  of 
the  maiden,  answering  to  the  Jewish  rite  termed 
*P33  ("  by  money  "),  recalling  in  a  sort  both 
the  Roman  oo-empHOf  and  the  barbaric  practice 
of  purchasing  wives.  But  it  is  probable  that  it 
wai  no  more  than  a  pledge  such  as  was  given 
in  other  cases  where  bugains  were  struck  which 
eonld  not  be  immediately  carried  out.  It  served 
to  aasnre  the  woman  that  she  should  hereafter 
ihare  her  husband's  worldly  goods,  of  which  the 
coin  given  at  espousals  was  an  earnest,  and  it 
vas  evidence  which  might  be  exhibited  by  the 
aggrieved  pnrty  in  case  of  a  breach  of  promise 
ef  marriage.  Thus  we  read  that  Andarchius 
Teat  to  law  with  the  daughter  of  Ursus, 
alleging  as  proof  of  bis  espousals  with  her  that 
be  had  given  her  an  arrha,  (See  Gregory  of 
Toon'  History,  lib.  iv.  c.  41,  apud  ffiat.  Franc, 
Bcr^  torn.  L  p.  322,  Paris,  1636.)  That  the 
practice  existed  among  the  Western  nations 
before  they  were  Chnstianixed  is  proved  by  the 
ambassadors  of  Clovis  betrothing  Clotilda  to 
him  by  presenting  a  shilling  and  a  penny, 
*'accoitling  to  the  custom  of  the  Franks." 
The  Espowals  service  is  called  by  the  name  of 
U»Kni$la  rov  iL^^afimvos  or  ori>  in  naptiarvm 
eiAarrhatUme  in  the  Greek  Enchologion  (Goar, 
p.  380,  Paris,  1647>  Stibarrhare  came  to  be 
•qnivaient  to  etpouee,    [Arbhab.] 

1  The  ring  is  described  by  pope  Nicholas  as 
Baking  part  of  the  arrhae.  It  was  used  in  pre- 
Christian  times  in  marriages,  and  was  probably 
borrowed  by  the  Jews  from  pagan  usage.  Among 
the  Jews  it  occasionally  took  the  place  of  the  piece 
«f  money,  the  payment  of  which  constituted  one  of 
Ut  three  forms  of  Jewish  marriage.  When  this  was 
the  case,  an  examination  was  instituted  to  see  if  its 
nine  were  equal  to  that  of  the  legally  required 


coin  before  it  was  accepted  as  an  equivalent  (Sel- 
den,  UxorEbraioa,  ii.  14).  Among  Christians  it  was 
probably  adopted,  not  only  as  part  of  the  arrhae^ 
but  as  having  (if  it  were  the  same  as  the  seal  ring 
described  by  Clement  of  Alexandria),  a  symbolicHi 
meaning  like  that  of  the  presentation  of  a  bunch 
of  keys,  shewing  that  the  wife  had  the  charge 
of  the  household  goods.  ''He  gives  a  gold 
ring,"  says  St.  Clement,  "  not  for  ornament,  but 
that  she  may  with  it  seal  up  what  has  to  be 
kept  safe,  as  the  care  of  keeping  the  house 
belongs  to  her  '*  (Paedagog.  iii.  1 1,  Op.  p.  287). 
Other  and  less  material  symbolisms  easily  at- 
tached themselves  to  the  ring :  it  was  a  type  of 
fidelity,  of  safely  guarded  modesty,  of  union,  of 
protection,  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  encircling  grace. 
Tertullian  testifies  to  its  use,  in  the  words  **  digito 
quem  sponsus  oppignerasset  pronubo  annulo " 
{Apdoget,  c.  vi..  Op,  p.  7).  In  later  times  the 
ring  was  blessed  by  a  special  service.  Some 
Eastern  rituals  retjuired  the  interchange  of  two 
rings  (Goar,  Euchologtum,  p.  385).  The  latest 
issued  mtuale,  that  of  the  Old  Catholics,  contains 
a  form  for  the  blessing  either  of  two  rings  or 
of  one  QOld  Catholic  Ritual,  p.  39,  Eng.  tr.  Oxf. 
1876> 

3.  The  dowry  is  next  mentioned.  Among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  the  custom  that  the 
dowry  should  be  paid  or  promised  at  the  betrothal 
by  the  relatives  of  the  woman  (see  Piautus, 
TVmttmmtu,  act  v.) ;  with  the  Hebrews  (as  with 
the  Germans — see  Tacitus,  de  Moribus  Oermo' 
norum,  c.  xviii.)  the  dowry  was  paid  by  the  man 
(Gen.  xxxiv.  12;  1  Sam.  xviii.  25),  but  occa- 
sionally the  father  gave  a  dowry  to  his  daughter 
(Judges  i.  XV.).  The  Hebrew  custom  prevailed 
in  the  early  church,  and  is  embodied  in  the  civil 
as  well  as  in  the  canon  law  {Cod,  Theod,  lib.  iii. 
tit.  13  ;  lib.  ii.  tit.  21).  St.  Augustine  says  that 
a  good  wife  looks  upon  the  iabtdae  m>itrimO' 
wcUee  as  instrument'i  emptumia  simm,  whereby 
her  husband  has  become  her  lord  (dbim'nus)  and 
she  has  been  made  his  handmaid  or  slave  (ati- 
cUlay,  as  she  gladly  acknowledges  {Sermo  xxxvii. 
cap.  6,  Op.  tom.  v.  p.  225,  ed.  Migne).  The 
promise  of  a  dowry  was  generally  consigned  to 
writing,  which  was  read  before  the  witnesses  to 
the  betrothal,  and  it  became  a  formal  legal  docu- 
ment, of  the  nature  of  a  marriage  settlement. 
The  following  is  an  abridged  form  of  nuptial 
tablets  as  used  by  the  Jews :  '*  On  such  a  day  of 
such  a  month  in  such  a  year  at  such  a  place,  such 
an  one,  the  son  of  such  an  one,  said  to  such  an 
one,  the  daughter  of  such  an  one:  'Be  thou 
betrothed  to  me  for  wife  according  to  the  ordi- 
nances of  Moses  and  the  Israelites,  and  I,  if  it 
please  God,  will  pay  you  respect  and  honour,  I 
will  give  yon  food  and  sustenance,  and  I  will 
dress  you  in  the  way  that  Jewish  husbands  do 
who  honour,  maintain,  and  clothe  their  wives  as 
they  ought.  1  also  give  to  you,  as  the  dowry  of 
your  maidenhood,  £4,  as  the  law  requires,  and  I 
pledge  myself  to  give  you  in  addition  board  and 
clothing,  and  I  will  live  with  you  according  to 
the  customs  of  the  whole  earth.'  Then  she  gave 
assent  to  be  his  wife.  He  then  declared  that  he 
would  give  such  and  such  a  sum  as  an  addition 
to  the  original  dowry.  The  goods  which  the 
woman  brought  with  her  are  estimated  at  such 
and  such  a  sum.  . .  We  have  sealed  this  tablet 
or  dowry  settlement  at  the  time  above-mentioned : 
the  whole  matter  is  clear,  settled,  and  deter- 
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miued*  (Selden,  Uxor  Ebralca^  ii.  10,  Op, 
torn.  iv.  p.  619).  In  the  Christian  tabulae  ma- 
trimoni'ileSy  the  end  for  which  marriage  wa« 
inRtituted  was  also  inserted:  "nam  id  tabulae 
indicant  ubi  scribitur,  *Libcrornm  procreandorum 
causl'"  says  St.  Augustine (&rm.  ix.,  Op,  tom.  v. 
p.  88,  ed.  Migne);  and  again,  "  Recitantur  tabulae, 
et  recitantur  in  oonspectn  omnium  attestantiuni, 
et  reel  tat  ur,  '  Liberornm  procreandorum  caudl '" 
{Serm.  Ii.,  ibid,  p.  345) ;  see  also  his  Enarr,  in  Ps, 
lixxi.  (Op.  tom.  iy.  p.  1045). 

4.  Witneaaes  were  required  to  be  present, 
before  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  the  marriage 
settlements  were  to  be  read  and  handed  over. 
They  were  to  be  fHends  of  both  parties,  and 
their  presence  was  required  not  only  to  prevent 
fraud  in  the  matter  of  the  dowry,  but  also  to  give 
a  public  character  to  the  transaction,  that  there 
might  be  a  proof  before  the  world  of  the  consent 
of  both  parties  to  the  contract.  One  of  them 
acted  as  best  man  to  the  bridegroom  (amicus 
interior,  conscius  secreti  cublcularis,  St.  Aug. 
Senn,  ccxciii.,  Op.  tom.  v.  p.  1332)  and  one  as 
bridesmaid,  and,  in  case  of  the  mother's  death, 
as  temporary  guardian  to  the  bride.  It  would 
appear  probable  from  a  passage  in  St.  Ambrose 
{de  lapsu  Virginis,  c  v..  Op.  tom.  ii.  p.  310) 
that  the  requisite  number  of  witnesses  was  ten 
(Cf.  Ruth  iv.  2,  where  the  number  of  witnesses 
called  by  Boaz  is  ten). 

b.  Some  minor  ceremonies,  which  were  less 
essential  to  the  rite,  have  also  been  handed  down. 
One  ot*  these  was  a  ki-a,  which  might  or  might  not 
be  given,  but  which,  if  given,  was  considered  to 
bind  the  betrothed  more  closely  to  each  other,  so 
that,  in  case  of  the  man's  death,  half  of  his 
betrothal  g\t\s  were  delivered  to  his  betrothed  ; 
whereas  if  there  had  been  no  kiss,  they  were  all 
returned  to  his  relations  {Cod.  Theod,  lib.  iii. 
tit.  5,  leg.  5 ;  Cod,  Justin,  lib.  v.  tit.  3,  leg.  16). 

6.  Another  ceremony  of  similar  nature  was 
that  oi  joining  hands^  which  is  mentioned  together 
with  that  of  the  kiss  byTertullian:  **Corpore  et 
spiritu  masculo  mixta  sunt  per  osculum  et  dex- 
teras,  per  quae  primum  resignarunt  pudorem 
spiritas  "  {de  Virg,  Vekmd.  c.  xi.,  Op,  p,  179). 

7.  In  the  time  of  Tertullian,  the  veil  was 
assumed  by  the  woman  at  the  betrothal  and 
worn  thenceforward,  but  the  custom  was  not 
universal  (Rebeccam  qtudam  adhuc  velant),  and 
in  later  times,  like  the  offering  cf  the  ring,  was 
transferred  to  the  nuptials  (Tertull.  i'nd.), 

8.  Siricius  in  the  4th  century  speaks,  in  an 
epistle  which  (rightly  or  wrongly)  is  regarded 
as  genuine,  of  a  benediction  of  the  priest  at 
betrothal,  of  so  solemn  a  nature  as  to  make  it 
sacrilege  in  the  betrothed  woman  to  marry  an- 
other man  (Sine.  Epist.  ad  Himer.  §  4,  Hard. 
Condi,  tom.  i.  p.  848).  The  betrothal  benediction, 
however  (if  it  existed),  must  not  be  confounded 
with  that  which  was  given  at  the  nuptials. 

B.  Kuptial  ceremonies.  Pope  Nicholas  pro- 
ceeds, in  the  Reply  above  quoted,  to  enumerate 
the  nuptiAi  ceremonies  which  were  in  use  in  his 
day  with  the  same  minutenetts  with  which  he 
described  the  betrothal  ceremonies.  He  writes : 
•*  First  of  all  they  are  placed  in  the  church  with 
oblations,  which  they  have  to  make  to  God  by  the 
hands  of  rhe  priest,  and  so  at  last  they  receive 
the  beneiiction  and  the  heavenly  veil.'  He  ad  is : 
"After  this,  when  they  have  gone  out  of  the 
church  they  wear  crowns  on  their  heads,  a  supply 


'  of  which  it  is  nsual  to  keep  always  in  the  churdi* 
(A'ic.  Bespons,  ubi  supni). 

The  first  thing  that  forces  itself  upon  enr 
notice  on  reading  the  above  passage  is  that  in 
pope  Nicholas'  time,  and  for  such  previous  tinM 
as  the  ceremonies  described  by  him  had  existed, 
marriage  was  regarded  as  a  religious  rite ;  being 
(1)  performed  in  a  chnrch,  (2)  accompanied  by 
offerings  and  oblations  made  to  God  by  the 
married  persons  through  a  priestt,  (3)  followed  by 
the  solemn  benediction  of  the  church,  together 
with  (4)  other  ceremonies  of  an  ecclesiastical 
character:  and  this  was  the  aspect  in  which 
mnrriage  was  viewed  from  the  times  of  Ter- 
tullian, as  is  proved  by  the  following  passage: 
"  How  shall  1  state  the  blessedness  of  a  marriage 
which  the  church  brings  about,  and  the  oblatioo 
confirms,  and  the  benediction  seals,  angels  attest, 
and  the  Father  ratifies  "  {ad  Uxor.  lib.  ii.  c.  8, 
p.  171).  In  these  words  Tertullian,  as  is  pointed 
out  by  Gothofred  (Cod.  Theod.  lib.  iii.  tit  7,  leg. 
3,  tom.  i.  p.  280),  contrasts  the  marriage  cere- 
monies of  the  Christian  church,  a.d.  200,  with 
the  ceremonies  used  by  heathens  on  the  same 
occasion.  Among  heathens,  marriages  were 
brought  about  by  persons  called  oonciliatores. 
In  the  case  of  Christians,  the  place  of  the  con- 
ciliatorea  is  taken  by  the  church,  that  is,  by  the 
officers  of   the   church,   namely,    the  bishops, 

?riests,  deacons,  and  widows  (see  the  passage  of 
'ertullian  referred  to  just  below),  the  heathens' 
offering  of  arrhae  is  replaced  by  the  oblation  of 
prayers  and  alms  offered  through  the  priest;^ 
for  the  sealing  of  the  marriage  settlements  is 
substituted  the  seal  of  the  church's  benediction ; 
t  he  testimony  of  angels  stands  in  the  place  of 
the  testimony  of  human  witnesses :  and  ratifi- 
cation by  a  heavenly  Father  takes  the  place  of 
the  expressed  consent  of  parents.  Tertulliao's 
rhetorical  description  does  not  of  course  imply 
that  the  old  ceremonies  were  abolished,  but  it 
does  imply  that  an  ecclesiastical  character  was 
given  to  them,  and  that  they  were  carried  ont 
under  the  control,  and  by  the  hands,  of  ministers 
of  the  church.  Elsewhere  Tertullian  states  that 
Christian  marriages  had  to  be  announced  to  the 
church,  and  were  allowed,  or  disallowed,  by 
bishops,  priests,  deacons,  and  widows  (de  PwH^ 
citiOf  c.  IV.;  de  Monogam,  c.  xi.,  Op,  p.  531). 
One  object  of  this  regulation  may  have  been  to 
prevent  ignorant  members  of  the  flock  from  trans- 
greasing  various  laws  of  the  state  with  which  they 
might  be  unacquainted ;  but  this  was  not  its  only 
purpose;  the  church,  that  is,  the  bishops, 
priests,  deacons,  and  widows,  would  thus  become 
the  oonciliatofes  of  a  Christian's  marriage,  accord- 
ing to  the  idea  employed  in  the  previously 
quoted  passage.  St.  Ignatius,  in  like  manner, 
says  that  people  who  marry  ought  to  be  united 
with  the  cognizance  and  approval  of  the  bishop : 
fitrii  yvdfiris  rov  'Ert<ricorov  (St.  Ig^at.  EpM. 
ad  Polycarp,  c  ▼.).     St.  Ambrose  says  that  mar- 

1  It  Is  surprlshiK  to  flnd  Dr.  Dtttlingrr  apparently 
translating  Sodesia  oonetitoC,  cmJlrwuU  MaHo  by  "The 
marriage  was  COTidndeil  by  Ibe  blsfaopb  or  |*ed>Ttcr 
uniting  the  betrolhHl,  aiid  confinned  by  olfcrlng  of  the 
Holy  Sacri&oe"  (JBtjipolytus  and  CaUiMttu,  c.  UL  p.  16i. 
Eng.  tr.).  It  is  imiKwsible  to  believe  that  this  Is  the 
meaning  of  oonjlrmat  MaUo  in  this  passage ;  nor  does 
eccletia  coneUiat  seem  to  refer  to  the  actual  marriage- 
service,  but  rather  to  the  first  steps  taken  In  the  matter 
befure  the  cfaurcfa  ofBeerk 
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riigc  hM  to  be  sanctified  hj  benedictioD  (Epist  ' 
xix^  Op,  tonL  ii.  p.  844);  Gregory  Naziaozen 
writes  that  at  the  marriage  of  **the  golden 
Olynpias  "  there  was  a  somber  of  bishops  (^irc 
fKhmif  SfuK9s)f  and  that  he  too,  though  absent 
in  body,  was  present  in  will,  talcing  part  in  the 
festiTity,  and  joining  the  young  couple's  hands 
toj^ther,  and  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  God 
{Epia.  Irii^  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  815,  ool.  1690).  The 
(sohcalled)  fourth  oooDcil  of  Carthage  (can.  xiii.) 
in  the  6th  century  speaks  plainly  of  priestly 
benediction  being  received  by  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  (HanL  CfMcii.  torn.  i.  p.  979).  Sy- 
nesiososes  the  expression,  **The  holy  hand  of 
Iheophiias  gave  me  my  wife  "  {Epist.  105). 

There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  place  in 
vhidi  Chri;itians  were  ordinarily  married  was  a 
chorch,  so  soon  as  it  became  safe  and  customary 
tor  them  to  meet  in  churches  for  religious  pur- 
p«e%  and  that  the  way  in  which  they  were 
orliosrily  married  was  by  a  religious  ceremony.^ 
X«r«rtheless,  it  is  equally  true  that  marriages 
eoald,  and,  especially  in  the  East,  often  did,  take 
pUoe  in  houses  (see  St.  Chr^'s.  Horn,  xlriii.  in  Gen. 
c  uxr.\  and  that  the  religious  ceremony  does 
Bot  form,  and  was  not  regarded  as  forming,  the 
Oirtee  of  marriage.  The  essence  of  marriage 
consists  in  the  contract  agreed  to  and  publicly 
Dade  between  the  contracting  parties.^  Conse- 
(|oeBtlr,  marriages  unaccompanied  by  the  blessing 
«f  the  church  were  still  considered  to  be  mar- 
ria^  though  they  were  looked  on  with  disfavour, 
ui,  as  Tertnllian  says,  ran  the  risk  of  being 
csftdemned  as  adultery  {De  Pwiicitid,  c.  iv.). 
iecordingly,  a  law  of  Theodosius  Junior,  A.D. 
428,  distinguishing  between  #e  essentials  and 
soo-esentiais  of  marriage,  declares  tint  tlui 
rsaiaioo  of  other  rites  such  as  curhne,  dowry, 
ud  s  fiestire  procession,  did  not  invalidate  a 
iBvriage,  provided  that  (1)  the  contracting  par- 
titi  were  of  equal  station  (see  above,  under  the 
ii«sdiBg  Conditio),  (2)  they  broke  no  specific  law 
b;  thrir  nnioo,  (3)  they  gave  their  consent,  (4) 
^^  friends  were  present  as  witnesses.  The 
Itw  recognis«l  no  more  than  the  above-named 
foiar  qualifications  for  a  valid  marriage,"  nor  did 
the  dinrch  attempt  to  annul  what  the  law 
sll9wei  Probably  the  feeling  with  which  these 
^urriages  were  regarded  on  which  the  church's 
l>^ia^  was  not  inroked  was  much  the  same  in 
^  early  church  as  it  is  at  present  with  our- 

^  TsB  Espcu  considers  it  doubtful  if  niarriag)>8  were 
GDQtacteil  M  a  ekmreK  tbongh  tbey  were  no  duabt  con- 
t'uted  m  Me  face  9f  tts  dUirc4  {fit  Spmu,  et  Matr. 

'  ftskspeafg;  with  Us  usual  ezsctneas,  makes  a  priest 
faeribe  s  marriage  .'— 

"A  eoQiiact  or  eternal  bond  of  love, 
Coaflnned  fay  motual  Joinder  of  the  hands, 
Atterted  \tf  the  holy  close  of  lips, 
Btreagtbened  by  tnterchaagement  of  your  rings ; 
And  all  the  caremon  j  of  this  compact 
SuUd  im  mjf/umeticn  Ay  my  tettimonjfJ* 

Twelfth  Night,  v.  l. 
^  earaos  of  the  marriage  was  the  contract:  all  that 
*»  Beecamry  (atrtoUy  qwaUng)  on  tbe  part  of  tbe 
plot  vas  Us  teatlmony  to  tbe  cootract  baving  been 
f^Dj  Bide  tod  dcdarad. 

*  ApaMos  Introduces  Venus  denying  that  Psjrrbe  is 
^(Vi  wtfe^  on  tbe  ground  that  **  Iwtporet  nuptia**,  et 
F^v^Ra  in  tUU  tint  testHnu,  et  patre  non  comentiente 
It^tMMBon  poasont  viderl"   (Zie  Atim  aureo,  lib.  vi. 
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selves.  The  secular  marriage  was  acknowledged 
to  be  valid  ;  but  the  parties  contracting  such  a 
marriage  were  supposed  to  have  incurred  serious 
loss  by  depriving  themselves  of  the  church's 
blessing  on  their  union,  and  to  have  acted  undu- 
tifully  and  only  as  irreligious  persons  would  act. 
This  liberty  of  contracting  marriage  other- 
wise than  by  the  benediction  of  the  church 
continued  in  the  West  till  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Great,  A.D.  800,  and  in  the  East  till  that  of 
Leo  the  Philosopher,  a.d.  900.  These  two  em- 
perors enacted  that  all  marriages  were  invalid 
except  such  as  were  performed  by  a  priest. 

There  is  no  sign  or  hint  of  marriage  being 
regarded  as  a  sacrament,  in  the  stricter  sense  of 
that  word,  in  early  times.  It  is  supposed  by 
some  that  it  began  first  to  be  so  regarded  in 
the  time  of  St.  Augustine,  A.D.  430,  but  this 
is  a  mistake  arising  from  the  use  which  St. 
Augustine  makes  of  the  word  **  sacramentum," 
which  he  uses  frequently  in  connexion  with 
marriage,  but  nowhere  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  word  sacrament.  Calvin  states  that  it 
was  not  regarded  as  a  sacrament  down  to  the 
time  of  Gregory  (fnstii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  19,  §  34,  Op. 
tom.  ix.  p.  396,  Amsterdam,  1567),  but  he  does 
not  say  that  it  then  began  to  be  so  regarded. 
The  period  when  this  took  place  is  so  late  that 
it  does  not  fall  within  the  limits  of  the  time 
assigned  to  this  dictionary.  Binterim*s  attempts 
to  father  it  upon  Tertnllian,  St.  Augustine, 
St.  Chrysostom,  and  other  early  writers,  are  so 
manifestly  futile  as  to  raise  a  smile  {DenhvcUr' 
digkeiten,  sechster  Band,  erstes  Kapitel,  §  2,'3). 

The  constituent  parts  of  the  marriage  service, 
as  named  by  pope  Nicholas  in  the  passage  quoted 
above,  are  1.  The  oblations.  2.  The  benedio- 
tion.,    3.  The  veiling.     4.  The  crowning. 

1.  The  Ohtationa  consisted  mainly  of  prayers, 
which,  however,  were  accompanied  by  a  gift  of 
money.  The  offering  of  these  formed  the  intro- 
ductory portion  of  the  ceremony,  answering  in 
some  sort  to  the  prayers  and  thanksgivings 
which  in  our  form  for  the  solemnisation  of 
matrimony  precede  and  accompany  the  blessing 
pronounced  by  the  officiating  priest  upon  the 
contract. 

2.  Tie  Btnedidion  was  a  form  not  unknown 
to  the  Jews ;  amongst  whom  it  was  given,  not 
necessarily  by  a  priest,  but  by  the  eldest  friend 
or  relative  present.  The  following  is  an  abridg- 
ment of  a  Jewish  formula  of  benediction  :— 
**  Blessed  be  Thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  who  hast 
created  all  things  for  Thy  glory!  Blessed  be 
Thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  the  creator  of  roanl 
The  barren  shall  rejoice  and  cry  for  joy  as 
she  gathers  her  children  with  joyfulness  to  her 
bosom.  Blessed  art  Thou  who  makest  Zion  to 
rejoice  in  her  children!  Make  this  couple  to 
rejoice  with  joy  according  to  the  joyousness 
which  thou  gavest  to  the  work  of  Thy  hands  in 
the  garden  of  Eden  of  old!  Blessed  art  Thou 
who  miikest  the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  re* 
joice !  Blessed  art  Thou  who  hast  created  for 
the  bridegroom  and  bride  joy  and  gladnesa, 
exultation,  singing,  cheerfulness,  mirth,  love^ 
brotherly  kindness,  peace,  and  friendship !  0  Lord 
our  God,  may  there  be  heard  in  the  cities  of 
Judaea  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  the  voice 
of  mirth  and  gladness,  the  voice  of  the  bride- 
groom and  bride,  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom's 
and  bride's  mutual  affection  out  of  their  cham* 
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b^r,  and  the  yovBg  dmu's  fhitirt  song  I  BlesMd 
art  Thon  who  makot  tho  bridegroom  to  rejoice 
with  the  bride "  (Seiden,  Uscor  Ebraioa  ii.  12, 
Op,  torn.  ir.  p.  626).  The  particaUr  form  of  the 
Christian  benediction,  which  diiTers  from  the 
Jewish  by  being  a  blessing  on  the  newly  married 
pair  instead  of  a  thanksgiving  to  God,  was  at 
first  probably  left  to  the  oiiidating  minister,  bat 
it  would  soon  hare  beoome  stereotyped  in  the 
ritnals  of  the  several  churches.  The  following 
is  a  form  on  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  final 
benediction  in  tlie  solemnisation  of  matrimony 
in  the  English  church  is  framed: — **0  God, 
who  by  Thy  mighty  power  hast  made  all  things 
of  nothing,  who,  after  other  things  set  in  order, 
didst  appoint  that  out  of  man  (created  after 
Thine  own  image  and  similitude)  woman  should 
take  her  beginning,  teaching  that  it  should 
be  nerer  lawful  to  put  asunder  those  whom 
Thou  hadst  pleased  should  be  created  out  of  one ; 
O  God,  who  hast  consecrated  the  state  of  matri- 
mony to  such  an  «iceUent  mystery  that  in  it 
Thou  didst  typify  the  Sacrament  of  Christ  and 
the  Church ;  0  God  by  whom  woman  is  joined  to 
man,  and  so  blessed  a  union  was  instituted  at 
the  beginning  as  not  to  be  destroyed  even  by  the 
judgment  of  the  fiood ;  look  mercifully  upon 
this  Thy  serrant  now  to  be  joined  in  wedlock, 
who  seeks  to  be  defended  by  Thy  protection. 
May  there  be  on  her  the  yoke  of  lore  and 
peace !  May  she  be  a  faithftil  and  chaste  wife 
in  Christ,  and  may  she  continue  a  follower 
of  holy  women!  May  she  be  loreable  to  her 
husband  as  Rachel,  wise  as  Rebecca,  long-lired 
and  faithful  as  Sarah  t  May  the  author  of 
wickedness  gain  no  adrantage  against  her  from 
her  acts  I  May  she  continue  in  the  faith  and 
commandments,  constant  to  one  husband  !  May 
she  avoid  all  unlawflil  deeds.  May  she  strengthen 
her  weakness  by  the  help  of  discipline !  May 
she  be  modest,  grave,  bashful,  and  instructed  in 
God  by  learning !  May  she  be  fruitful  in  child- 
bearing!  May  she  be  approved  and  innocent, 
and  may  she  attain  to  the  rest  of  the  blessed, 
and  to  the  heavenly  kingdom!  And  may  she 
see  her  sons'  sons  to  the  third  and  fourth  gene- 
ration, and  may  she  reach  the  rest  of  the  blessed 
and  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  through,"  etc. 
(Martene,  de  Antiqvii  Eocleaiat  riiib  -a  I.  ix.  5, 
Ordo  iii.  ex  MS,  PomiificaU  Monasterii  LyrenaU). 
S.  The  practice  of  veiling  is  mentioned  by 
Tertullian  (de  Veiand,  Virgin,  e.  xi.)  and  by 
8t.  Ambrose  (Epist,  xix.  7,  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  844) ; 
the  former  of  whom  speaks  of  it  as  a  praise- 
worthy heathen  custom  commonly  used  in  the 
eeremony  of  betrothal,  aftek*  which  (in  Tertnl- 
lian's  dayi»)  the  deaponsata  wore  the  veil  habitu- 
ally. The  heathen  veil,  called  flcunmeum^  was  of 
a  yellow  colour.  The  colour  adopted  by  Chris- 
tians was  purple  and  white,  though  the  name 
fiammewn  was  still  sometimes  used  (St.  Ambr. 
de  Virgin,  c.  xv. ;  de  lust,  Virg.  c  xvii.).  It 
ii  probable,  as  St.  Ambrose  has  observed  (de 
Abrah.  I.  ix.  93)^  that  the  word  nuptials  is 
derived  from  the  word  ohnubere^  which  means 
to  veil.  In  the  earliest  times  the  veil  was  part 
«f  the  married  or  espoused  woman's  dress,  akin 
in  form  and  purpose  to  the  Eastern  ff^tthmak. 
But  after  the  first  few  centurks  it  ceaaed  to  be 
worn  by  them,  and  the  veiling  came  to  be  a 
lymbolical  act,  making  part  of  the  marriage 
Mremony,  and   symbolising  the  woman's  for- 


saking all  others  and  keeping  her  charms  for  htf 
hnsbcuid  alone,  and  also  her  being  submtMive  to 
him.  "  Ideo  velantnr  ut  noverfnt  ae  semper  viris 
suis  Bubditas  esse  "  (Durand.,  Rat,  Din.  f!ff,  lib.  i. 
c.  ix.  9).  In  the  West  the  word  vdMiio  came  to 
signify  the  whole  marriage  ceremony,  sod  it 
became  customary  to  lay  the  veil  on  both  bride 
and  bridegroom  at  the  time  of  the  benediction 
(Martene,  de  Ant,  Eod,  2,  ix.). 

4.  7%e  erownin-f  was  also  originally  a  beath«ii 
custom  (Euripides,  IpMgenia  in  Antide,  1.  9o5), 
and  was  therefore  at  first  disallowed  by  Chris- 
tians (see  Justin,  Apol,  c.  ix. ;  TerlulL '  Apoiog, 
L  42),  but  was  soon  permitted  m  the  East 
(see  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Paedrgof.  n.  8, 
for  a  discussion  on  the  iawftilness  of  the  use 
of  crowns).  The  same  custom  prevuled 
among  the  Jews.  The  crowns  were  made  of 
gold,  silver,  olive,  myrtle,  or  flowers;  their 
use  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  forbtddeo 
during  the  Roman  siege,  as  being  too  great 
a  sign  of  joy  for  such  sad  times.  This  shews 
that  they  were  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  re- 
joicing by  the  Jews;  and  as  such  probably 
they  were  adopted  by  the  Christma  Church, 
though  they  came  to  be  looked  upon  rather  as 
rewards  for  victory  over  passion  and  tokeds  of 
virgin  purity,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were 
not  given  at  second  marriagw.  In  the  Greek 
church  they  came  to  play  a  much  more 
important  part  than  in  the  Latin.  In  the 
West  as  we  learn  from  pope  Nicholas's  reply  to 
the  Bulgarians,  they  were  no  more  than  a  festive 
ornament  worn  by  the  married  pair  on  leaving 
the  church.  In  the  East  the  crowning,  which 
was  once  only  a  fkrt  of  a  lady's  wedding  attire 
(see  St.  Amator's  Lif^,  Acta  8S.  May,  torn.  i.  b'2\ 
became  so  substantial  a  part  of  the  nuptials  that 
the  whole  marriage  was  called  the  Crowning,  as 
in  the  West  it  was  called  the  Veiling.  The  crowas 
were  placed  on  the  heads  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom immediately  after  the  benediction,  appro- 
priate  prayers  being  said  at  the  same  time. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  form  given  by 
Goar: — '*  After  the  amen  (to  the  benedictory 
prayer)  the  priest  takes  the  crowns  and  first 
crowns  the  bridegroom  saying  'The  servant  of 
the  Lord  is  crowned,  for  the  sake  of  the  hand- 
maid of  the  Lord,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  The 
woman  is  erownod  in  the  same  manner.  Then 
he  joins  the  right  hand  of  the  woman  with  the 
right  hand  of  the  man.  Then  is  snng,  *  With 
glory  and  honour  hast  thou  crowned  them,  thou 
hast  placed  crowns  of  precious  stones  upon  their 
heads.'  Then  the  deacon  says,  *  Let  us  pray/ 
and  the  priest  offers  the  following  prayer: 
Crown  them  with  Thy  grace,  unite,  them  in 
temperance  and  dignity,  bless  them  with  a  good 
old  age  and  with  unshaken  faith.  Grant  them 
length  of  days ;  grant  to  them  all  things  expe- 
dient for  them,  fear  of  Thee  and  thought  of 
Thee ;  give  them  the  fruit  of  the  womb,  comfort 
them  with  the  sight  of  sons  and  daughters ;  let 
them  rejoice  in  Thee  and  respect  the  words  of 
the  Apostle,  *  Marriage  is  honourable  and  the 
bed  nndefiled.'  Hear  us,  0  Lord  our  God  who 
wast  present  at  Cana  in  Galilee  and  blessed  the 
marriage  there  by  Thy  presence,  miraculously 
changing  the  water  into  wine.  0  Lord  of  all, 
bless  the  marriage  of  this  Thy  servant  and  this 
Thy  handmaid  as  Thou  didst  bless  Abraham  and 
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Sanli :  bleM  them  m  Immc  and  Rebeksh :  bless 
th«m  M  Jaoob  and  Rachel:  crovra  them  as 
Joseph  and  Atenath,  aa  Moses  and  Sipphorah. 
Haj  Thy  eyes  be  upon  tkem  and  Thy  ears  open 
to  Dear  the  VAioe  of  thU  prayer.  May  this  be 
fulfilled  to  them  that  which  is  spoken  by  the 
Prophet,  saying,  '  Thy  wife  as  the  fruitful  vine 
oo  the  wails  of  thy  hoose,  thy  children  like 
oiire  breaches  round  about  thy  table ;  behold 
thas  shall  the  man  be  blessed  that  feareth  the 
Loid ' "  {Em:hologivm,  p.  396). 

At  the  end  of  eight  days  the  crowns  were 
solemnly  removed  while  the  following  prayers 
veif  used:  ^0  Lord  onr  God,  who  crownest 
the  year  with  Thy  blessing,  and  hast  given  these 
fTDwiLS  to  be  placed  npon  the  heads  of  those 
united  to  one  another  by  the  Uw  of  marriage, 
revardiag  them  thoa  for  their  continence,  be- 
aose  they  have  oome  pare  and  clean  to  marriage 
iostitnted  by  Thee,  do  Thou  bless  their  union, 
BOW  that  they  lay  aside  their  crowns,  keep  them 
iiueparably  united,  that  in  everything  they  may 
gire  thanks  to  Thj  most  holy  name,  Father,  Son, 
sod  Holy  Spirit,  now  and  ever,  world  without 
end,  Amen.  Peace  be  to  all.  Bend  your  heads 
t«  the  Lord.  0  Lord,  we  glorify  Thee,  con- 
finning  the  contract  of  Thy  servant,  and  finishing 
th«  office  of  the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  and 
tikiag  off  its  symbols.  Glory  to  the  Father,  Son, 
tad  Holy  Ghost,  now  and  ever,  world  without 
cod,  aroea  "  (Goar,  Evcholugumtf  p.  400). 

3.  Tkt  mrirriage '  pijmpf  another  ceremony 
vhtchfSs  we  see  from  the  law  of  Theodosius  Junior 
stMTt  quoted,  was  so  common  as  by  some  to  be 
tA<>iight  essential  to  the  validity  of  nuptials,  con«- 
tMcd  psrtlyof  a  procession  which  noisi  ly  conducted 
the  hrtde  to  the  bridegroom's  house  with  torches 
asd  lanterns  and  shouting  and  songs,  and  partly 
C'f  fea»tiBg,  »inging,  and  dancing  in  the  house. 
Tb«  les^  and  dances,  used  both  in  the  procession 
aad  at  home,  having  come  down  by  tradition 
from  aseient  heathen  days,  were  of  an  immodest 
e&aracter,  like  the  iTciBaxifita  and  Feaoennina  of 
Gneee  and  Rome  (see  the  description  given  by 
St.  Anbroee  of  Samson's  wedding-feast,  Epiat. 
xix^  Op,  tom.  iL  p.  846),  and  were  therefore 
Tesdoently  denounced  bv  fathers  of  the  church 
(see  St.  (Arysostom,  Sff/m.  zlviiL  and  Ivi.  wi 
<?<iwt.;  iSbnu  xii.  m  1  Cor^  Op.  tom.  iv.  pp. 
4^  539,  tooB.  z.  p.  105X  and  by  councils  (see 
eoaidl  of  Laodioea,  canons  liii.  liv.,  Hard. 
Cimd.  torn  L  p.  790);  though  the  festivity 
itself  vas  not  objected  to.  Gregory  Nazianzen 
has  left  us  a  charming  letter  in  which  he  ez* 
ee^ei  htBteelf  for  not  having  been  present  at  the 
fetivities  whidi  aceompani^  Olyrapia's  wedding 
M  the  ground  that  a  goutf  old  gentleman  was 
<^et  <^  place  anaong  dancers,  though  in  heart  he 
i^asd  with  them  in  their  amusements  {Epkt. 
InL,  Cfp.  torn.  L  p.  8J  5).  The  ezpreesion  **  uzorem 
^«a«  **  is  dcriwl  from  this  fetching  home  of  the 
wife. 

1  7.  Tve  other  oeremonies  of  slighter  cha- 
ncier have  to  be  named.  One  was  j'mmg 
f  <«  k  ndt  of  bridegroom  and  bride,  to  which  we 
hire  seen  Gregory  Nazianzen  referring  (Epist 
Irii.),  as  being  done  by  himself,  or  one  like  him- 
K^C  that  is^  a  bishop  or  minister  of  the  church ; 
the  other  waa  untying  the  hair  of  the  bride, 
vhich  w  maf  gather  from  Optatus  (lib.  vi.  p. 
^\  PaiK  1702)  waa  customary  both  in  mar- 
^^mtk  and  In  dcrotivg  rirgi&s  to  the  service  of 


God.  At  the- same  time  that  her  hair  was  untied 
it  is  probable  that  the  keys  of  the  household 
were  delivered  to  her  (St.  Ambr.  Epist.  vi.  §  3, 
itd  StfOffriumj  Op,  tom.  ii.  p.  77). 

We  can  now  follow  a  primitive  Christian 
through  the  different  scenes  of  his  marriage. 
As  soon  as,  by  the  intervention  of  his  friends  and 
relations,  he  had  fixed  on  a  woman  for  his  con- 
sort who  was  of  marriageable  age,  and  not  too 
nearly  akin  to  himself,  nor  disqualified  for  his 
wife  by  the  enactments  of  any  special  law,  and 
had  gained  her  consent,  and  that  of  her  parents 
or  guardian,  he  announced  his  purpose  to  the 
officers  of  his  church,  and  if  they  pointed  out  no 
obstacle  arising  from  ecclesiastical  or  civil  law, 
a  day  of  betrothal  was  fixed.  On  the  day  ap- 
pointed the  parties  met  in  the  house  of  the 
future  bride's  father,  in  the  presence,  of  as  many 
as  ten  witoesses,  the  bride  being  dressed  in  white 
(Clem.  Alex.  Paedag.  iii.  11);  and  the  man  offered 
his  arrhagf  among  which  w^  a  ring  which  he 
placed  upon  the  third  finger  of  the  woman's 
left  hand.  These  having  been  accepted,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  hand  over  to  the  father  of  his  betrothed 
aa  instrument  of  dowry  or  marriage  settlement, 
the  delivery  of  which,  after  it  had  been  read 
aloud,  was  testified  by  the  witnesses  present. 
The  betrothal  was  now  complete,  but  it  was 
generally  confirmed  by  a  solemn  kiss  between 
the  betrothed  and  a  joining  of  hands.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  an  informal  prayer  for  a  blessing 
upon  the  couple  completed  the  ceremony,  and  in 
the  earliest  times  a  veil  was  at  this  time  assumed 
by  the  woman.  The  betrothal  over,  the  man  re- 
turned to  his  home,  and  the  woman  continued 
living  under  her  father's  roof,  both  of  them  bound 
to  the  other  to  fulfil  a  contract  of  marriage  at 
M>me  future  time  within  the  next  forty  days,  or  at 
furthest  the  two  succeeding  years,  but  holding 
communication  with  each  other  only  through 
the  best  man  and  the  bridesmaids,  or  other  rela- 
tives and  friends.  At  the  time  of  betrothal  the 
nuptial  day  was  generally  named,  which  might 
be  at  any  season  of  the  year  except  during  Lent 
(^Conc.  Laod.  can.  Iii.).* 

When  the  wedding  day  had  arrived  each  of 
the  betrothed,  accompanied  by  friends,  proceeded 
to  a  church,  where  they  were  receivml  by  the 
priest  for  the  solemnisation  of  their  marriage* 
The  bride  was  arrayed  in  the  veil,  which  she 
had  worn  since  her  betrothal,  as  she  walked  to 
church  during  the  first  two  or  three  centuries 
(Tertull.  de  Cor,  Mil,  c  iv. ;  de  Veltnd,  Virg, 
exi.),  but  after  that  time  she  received  the  veil 
fW>m  the  priest's  hands  as  part  of  the  marriage 
ceremonial.  The  oeremony,  or  service  as  we 
may  call  it,  commenoed  with  prayers  offhred  by 
the  priest  in  behalf  of  the  bridegroom  and  the 
bride,  an  offering  in  money  being  at  the  same 
time  made  by  them.  After  this  the  free  con- 
sent of  each  to  the  contract  made  between  them 
waa  declared.  The  officiating  minister  then 
joined  their  handu,  and  (periiaps)  placing  hia 
hand  on  their  heads,*  he  uttereid  over  them  a 

"  Lent  waa  the  only  forbidden  seaaon.  A  supposed  canon 
of  tiM  ooundt  uf  Lerida,  in  the  etb  century,  tnterdlcUng 
the  celebralfon  of  marriafes  In  Art  vent,  in  tbe  three  weeks 
preceding  tiM  Feast  of  John  the  Bapttst,  and  in  the  period 
from  Septuageatana  to  tbe  ocuve  of  Easter,  is  spnrlona. 

•  Cut  enim  mannm  imponli  Ptesbyter?  Cni  antem 
benedioet?  (Glnn.  Alez.  Strtin,  lit.  Hi.  c.  vi..  Op.  p. 
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form  of  bene<liction,  conreying  to  them  the 
bie&siDg  of  the  charch  upon  the  union  which 
had  been  effected  by  the  contract  made  and  de- 
clared between  them.  Immediately  after  the 
benediction  in  the  Greek  chnrch,  at  the  oonclaslon 
of  the  whole  serrice  in  the  Latin,  crowns  of  {^Id 
and  silver,  if  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were 
rich,  of  leaves  or  flowers  if  they  were  poor, 
brought  from  the  treasury  of  the  church,  were 
plac^  upon  their  heads,  and  arrayed  in  these, 
they  returned  to  the  house  of  the  bride's  father, 
from  whence,  as  the  evening  approached,  the 
wife  was  carried  by  her  husband  to  his  home  in 
a  joyous  procession,  attended  by  a  concourse  of 
friends  uttering  acclamations  and  wishing  joy  to 
the  newly-married  pair.  On  arriving  at  his 
home,  the  husband  led  in  his  wife,  and  she  untied 
her  hair  as  a  symbol  of  his  authority  over  her, 
and  he  delivered  over  to  her  a  bunch  of  keys  as 
a  symbol  of  her  authority  over  the  household. 
The  evening  was  spent  in  festivity,  which  con- 
sisted of  feasting,  dancing,  and  singing.  At  the 
end  of  seven  days  the  crowns  were  restored  to 
the  church  in  a  solemn  manner. 

If,  however,  there  were  any  who  desired  that 
a  religious  character  should  not  be  given  to  the 
ceremony,  they  were  permitted  to  dispense  with 
it ;  and  their  marriage  was  regardeid  as  valid 
provided  only  that  they  made  a  contract  one 
with  another  without  fraud  or  compulsion,  and 
declared  it  before  an  adequate  number  of  wit- 
nesses, and  did  not  otherwise  transgress  the 
imperial  laws. 

ill.  DivonCB.  Our  Lord's  rule  laid  down  in 
respect  to  divorce  is  plain  and  simple.  He  dis- 
allows it  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of  for- 
nication or  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  woman.' 
This  continued  to  lie  the  rule  of  Christian  con- 
duct down  to  the  time  of  Constantine.  There  is 
a  consensus  amongst  the  doctors  of  the  early 
chnrch  that  no  other  cause  is  adequate  for  the 
dissolution  of  marriage.  Thus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (Strom.  lib.  ii.  c.  zxiii..  Op.  p.  506), 
TertuUian  (ado,  MarCy  lib.  iv.  c.  xxxiv.,  Op.  p. 
449),  and  somewhat  later,  St.  Chrysostom  (horn, 
xvii.  in  MaU.j  Op.  torn.  vii.  p.  227).  St.  Basil 
(Epist.  Canon  II.,  can.  xxi.),  and  St.  Jerome 
(h'pist.  ad  Amand.y  Op.  torn.  iv.  p.  162).  In  the 
case  of  the  clergy  divorce  was  made  imperative 
on  the  discovery  of  the  wife's  adultery  by  the 
councils  of  Neocaesarea  and  Elvira  (canons 
viii.  and  Ixv.):  laymen  were  left  to  their  own 
judgment  in  the  matter ;  but  a  canon  of  Theo- 
dore of  Canterbury  requires  anyone  who  keeps 
his  wife  under  such  circumstances  to  do  pena<>ce 
for  two  years  on  two  days  of  the  week  and  fast 
days,  or  to  abstain  from  living  with  her  as  long 
as  her  penance  for  adultery  lasts  (Penitential, 
lib.  i.  cap.  xiv.  §  4).  But,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
a  difference  of  opinion  gr  w  up  as  to  the  force  of 
the  word  fornication.  The  Allegorists,  according 
to  their  manner,  insisted  on  understanding  the 
word  spiritually  as  well  as  literally,  and  thus 


291).    It  Is  not  ceruin  that  it  is  of  the  piarriage  bene- 
diction that  Clement  is  speaking. 

p  That  in  Mait.  v.  ia,  Uoftv^ia  Is  nsed  In  the  sense  of 
/to(xcia,  or  rather  thai  (be  gent^o  term  Is  employed 
when  the  spectllc  word  might  have  been  used,  was  not 
queHtioned  in  the  early  church,  nor  is  there  any  sufficient 
oaas  •  for  questioning  it,  mnch  as  has  been  written  upon 
B.    (See  Selden,  Ui^  SUraioa,  UL  23,  2T.) 


they  made  it  bear  the  meaning  of  idolatry,  infi- 
deliiy,  and  covetournesa,  as  well  as  carnal  forni- 
cation. So  Hermae  Pastor  ("  Is  qui  simulaeniin 
facit  moechatur,"  lib.  ii.  mand.  iv.,  apiti 
Patrea  Apoatol.,  cd.  Coteler,  tom.  1.  p.  89).  This 
view  was  adopted  by  St.  Augustine  (de  Serm. 
Dom.  in  Montey  cap.  xvi.,  Op.  tom.  Hi.  p.  1251, 
ed.  Migne),  but  in  his  Retractations  he  expreued 
some  doubt  as  to  its  correctness :  ^  Qu^tenas  io- 
telligenda  atque  limitanda  sit  haec  fomicatio,  et 
utrum  etiam  propter  banc  liceatdtmittereuxorem, 
latebrosissima  quaestio  est "  (lib.  i.  c.  xix.  6,  Op. 
tom..i.  p,  66). 

Such  differences  of  opinion  as  existed  between 
theologians  arose  from   their   interpreting  the 
word  fornication  with  greater  or  less  latitude; 
but  there  was  a  substantial  agreement  among 
them   that  no  crime,  however  heinous,  could 
have  the  effect  of  dissolving  the  contract  race 
formed,   with  the  one  exception  of  the  wife's 
fornication.    Not  so  the  civil  law.^    Constantine 
appears  to  have  wished  to  make  a  compromb« 
between  the  lax  practice  which  had  come  down 
from  heathen  times  and  the  strict  rule  which 
had  hitherto  been  acknowledged  by  Christian^ 
though  not  always  acted  upon.     Accordingly  he 
passed  a  law,  a.D.  331,  allowing  divorce  to  a 
wife   if  her  husband  should  be  a  murderer,  a 
poisoner,    or  a  robber  of  graves;    but  specifi- 
cally disallowing  it  on  the  ground  of  his  beinic  a 
drunkard   or   a  gambler,   or  given  to  women 
(muliercularius).     By  the  same  law  divorce  was 
allowed  to  the  man  if  his  wife  were  an  adulterer, 
or  a  poisoner,  or  a  procurer  (Cod,  Theod.  lib.  iiL 
tit.  xvi.  leg.  i.,  tom.  i.  p.  310).     Honorius,  A.D. 
421,  passed  a  law  of  a  similar  character  with 
that  of  Constantine,  which  allowed  other  causes 
— **  morum  vitia  et  mediocres  culpae  " — as  ade- 
quate besides  the  three  named  by  the  first  Chris- 
tian Emperor  (Cod.  Theod.  lib.  iii.  tit,  xvi.  leg.  2, 
ibid.  p.  313).    Honorius's  law  did  not  remain  long 
in  force ;  but  it,  or  Constantine's,  w^as  the  law  of 
the  empire  during  the  time  of  some  of  the  chief 
church  writers  of  the  fourth  and  6flh  centuries. 
It   was    abrogated,   together  with  the   law  of 
Constantine,   a.d.   439,   by  Theodosius  Junior, 
who  restored  the  laxity  allowed   by  the   civil 
law  before  the  time  of  Constantine — '*  durum  e^t 
legum  veterum  moderamen  excedere."  Ten  years 
later,  however,  Theodosius  found  it  necessary  to 
draw  the  reign  tighter,  and  he  published  a  law, 
A.D.  449,  enumerating  the  causes  which  were  now 
held  to  be  adequate  to  justify  a  divorce.     To  the 
three  crimes  named  by  Constantine  he  added  those 
of  treason,  sacrilege,  manstealing,  and  similar  of- 
fences (Cod.  Justin,  lib.  v.  tit.  xvii.  leg.  8,  Corp. 
Juris,  tom.  ii.  p.  457).     And  this  was  followed 

1  *'  Qnamdiu  vlvlt  vlr,  Iloet  adulter  sit,  Ucet  sodoroita, 
Ucfi  flagittis  omnibus  roopertus  et  ab  usore  propter  haec 
Bcelera  derelictus^  marltus  ^as  reputatur,  ml  alterom 
virum  at-dpere  non  licet "  (St.  Jerome,  h:pitt.ad  Awumd.. 
lor.  nip.  ctf .).  **  Muli«-rl  non  lioet  vimm  dimlitere  Ucet  Mt 
fornicator,  nisi  forte  pro  monasteria  Basillus  hoc  judi- 
caviu"  (Theodore,  feuitential,  lib  tl.  14,  alt  $  «.)  See 
also  the  twelfth  council  ot  Toledo,  a.d.  •»!,  can.  vtiL« 
which  excommunicates  a  man  for  deserting  hts  wife  lor 
any  other  cause  than  fornication  (Hard.  0>nc.  tom.  iii 
p.  1723),  and  the  council  or  Soiseons,  a.d.  744,  cin.  ix.  (i&. 
p.  1934).  The  oonncll  of  Agde,  a.d.  606,  forbtda  hiut- 
bands  to  dismiss  their  wives  untti  they  have  provt^  their 
adultery  before  the  bishops  of  the  province,  en  ;«ia  ol 
exoommimloation,  can.  xxr.  (ifrid.  turn.  U.  p.  IMl)^ 
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k  ft  lav  of  Vilentinian  III.  forbi  Ming  dissolu- 
tiuo  of  marriage   br  the  mere  consent  of  the 
inrties  eoDcemeJ.     Again  reaction  followed  re- 
actioo.    First,  a  Uw  waa  passed  by  Anastasius, 
JL.D.  497,  making  dirorce  by   mutual   consent 
legal  {Aid.  leg.  9).     Next,  Justinian.  A-D.  528, 
recalled  the  second  law  of  Theodosius  Junior 
(that  of  the  year    A.D.    449),    adding,    how- 
erer,  to  the  causes  there   specified   impotency 
la«tiog   two    years    {AitL   leg.    10),    or    three 
jean  (Novell.  xxiL  6),  a  desire  for  the  monastic 
life  {KovelL  cxvii.  18),  and  a  lengthy  captivity 
{SouB.  xxii.  7).     Justinian's  nephew,  Justin,  re- 
stored the  liberty  of  divorce  by  consent  {Novell. 
ciL),  and  thus  the  law  continued,  as  we  learn  from 
Photioa  {Nomocanonf  tit.  xiii.  c.  !▼.,  Op,  p.  200, 
Pkris,  1620),  to  the  year  870,  and  indeed  to  the 
T«ar  900,  when  Leo  the  Philosopher  once  more 
Rpiared  it  on  the  footing  in  which  it  was  under 
JtBtiaian,  before  the  alteration  made  by  Justin. 
The  laws  of  the  Western  nations  as  they  be- 
came christianised  were  similar  in  character  to 
tbose  of  the  empire.      The  Visigoths   inserted 
ioto  their  code  of  laws,  A.D.  460,  the  original 
rale  of  Christianity,  Huch  as  it  was  before  it  was 
altered  by  Constantine  (^Leg.  Visigoth,  lib.  iii.  tit. 
Tic  ii),  adding,  however,  that  the  wronged  hui- 
land  might  do  anything  that  he  pleased  with  the 
aioltereas  and  her  paramour  (U>kL  tit.  ir.  c.  iii.). 
rtwodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  re- 
pablUhed  and  confirmed  with  hia  authority,  A.O. 
y^.\  the  law  of    Constantine,   allowing  three 
caases  of  divorce,  and  three  only,  to  the  husband 
aod  to  the  wife.     The  Burgundians  at  the  same 
date  allowed  divorce  to  the  man  for  the  causee 
ipedbed  by  Constantine,  but  not  to  the  woman. 
Among  the  Franka  and  the  Alemanni  divorce  by 
raatoal  consent  was  permitted  in  the  7th  century. 
At  the  Carlovingian  era  the  law  was  generally 
made  stricter,  though  Charles  the  Great  himself 
diroroed  his  wife  Bertha  and  married  Hildegard, 
koliiag  himself  to  be  in  such  matters  above  the 
hwi.    At  the  beginning  of  the  lOth  century 
Howel  the  Good,  with  three  bishops,  went  to 
Heme  **  to  consult  the  wise  in  what  manner  to 
itaproTe  the  laws  of  Wales,"  and  after  the  laws 
vere  drawn  up  "  went  a  second  time  to  Rome 
ud  obtained  the  jadgment  of  the  wise  there, 
iBd  ascertained  those  laws  to  be  in  accordance 
vith  the  law  of  God  and  the  law  of  countries 
aad  cities  in  the  receipt  of  faith  and  baptism.** 
Nerertheless  the  laws  on  divorce  are  remarkably 
Ux.    A  husband  and  wife  may  separate  before 
tbe  end  of  seven  years  from  their  mnrriage-day 
OB  the   husband  s   paying  her    dower   to  the 
woman;  after  seven   years,  on  sharing    their 
g<wis  bNBtween  them,  the  husband  taking  two- 
tbirds  of  the  children  ;  but,  *'  if  a  man  deserts 
^  irife  unlawfully  and  takes  another,  the  re- 
jected wife  is  to  remain  in  her  house  until  the 
tad  of  the  ninth  day ;  and  then  if  she  be  suffered 
to  depart  entirely   from   her  husband,  every- 
t^mg  belonging  to   her  is  to  go  in   the   first 
plsce  out  of  the  boose,  and  then  she  is  to  go 
•otoat  of  the  house  after  all  her  property  :  after 
i^  on  bringing  the  other  into  the  house,  he 
i*  to  give  a  dUyadawd  (certificate)  to  the  first 
vife,  because  no  man,  by  law,  is  to  have  two 
vivea.    Whoever  shall  leave  his  wife  and  shall 
repent  leaving  her,  she  having  been  given  to 
>i«th«r  hu»buid,  if  the  first  husband  overtake 
^  with  one  foot  in  the  bed  and  the  other  out, 


the   first  husband,   by  law,  is   to    have  her.*' 
{Cyfreithiau  H ,v:el  iJda  ar  dJuU  Dyfi^d,  bk.  ii 
c.    xviii.  §§  1.  2,  28,  29,   Hnd.lan  and  Stubbs 
CtntnciU  of  Great  Britain,  i.  247.) 

As  in  marriage,  so  in  divorce,  St.  Paul  supple- 
ments the  teaching  of  our  Lord  by  stating  the  law 
in  a  case  which  must  have  soon  arisen  among  the 
early  Christians.  In  1  Cor.  vii.  12-16  he  Uyd 
down  the  rule  that  a  marriage  that  has  taken  place 
between  two  heathens  is  not  to  be  broken  off  by 
one  of  the  two  becoming  a  Christian  :  the  mar- 
riage still  holds  good,  and  the  convert  to 
Christianity  may  not  separate  from  his  or  her 
consort  on  the  plea  of  his  infidelity.  But  if  the 
non-Christian  party  to  the  contract  chooses  to 
desert  the  one  converted  to  Christianity,  the 
latter  is  free  from  the  previously  existing  con- 
jugal obligations.  In  this  passage  St.  Paul  does 
not  justify  divorce,  but  only  a  separation,  in  which 
the  Christian  convert  is  merely  to  be  passive.  In 
the  early  church  the  negative  character  of  this 
permission  was  recognised;'  in  later  times  it 
has  become  changed  into  a  positive  right  on  the 
part  of  the  convert,  to  be  exercised  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  bishop,  or  rather  it  is  declared  a 
positive  duty  which  must  be  performed  by  him, 
except  a  dispensation  be  obtained  from  the  bi- 
ahop  (Liguori,  Theohgia  Morality  v.  957);  and 
the  meaning  of  '*  inHdelity  '*  is  extended  so  as  to 
include  ** heresy"  {j^id.  iii.  17).  The  modern 
Latin  law  of  divorce,  which  allows  four  causes 
of  divorce  quoad  trinculwn  (death,  conversion, 
preference  of  monastic  life,  papal  dispensation), 
and  six  causes  of  divorce  quoad  torwn  (adul- 
tery, ill-treatment,  solicitation  to  heresy,  leprosy, 
supervenient  heresy,  mutual  consent)  (Liguori, 
Theohgia  MoraUa,  vi.  957-975)— has  only  to  be 
mentioned  here  in  order  to  say  that  it  was  un- 
known to  the  early  church. 

Torm  of  Diooroe, — ^The  Jews  had  a  cere- 
monial of  divorce  as  well  as  of  marriage.  Tlie 
following  are  formulas  given  by  Selden  {Uxor 
Ebraioay  iii.  24,  Op.  tom.  iv.  p.  797)  :— 

^  Tou  may  go  to  what  man  you  wiU.  This 
is  a  bill  of  divorce  between  me  and  thee ;  a  letter 
of  quittance,  and  instrument  of  dismissal,  so  you 
may  marry  whom  you  please." 

**  On  such  a  day,  of  such  a  month,  of  such  a 
year,  I,  such  an  one,  son  of  such  an  one,  from 
such  a  place,  and  by  whatever  other  name  or 
surname  I,  or  my  parent,  or  my  birthplace,  ai  e 
known  by,  of  my  own  will  and  purpose,  and 
without  compulsion,  dismiss,  quit,  repudiate 
thee,  such  an  one,  daughter  of  such  an  one,  from 
such  a  place,  and  by  whatever  other  name  or 
surname  thou,  or  thy  parent,  or  thy  birthplace 
art  known  by,  who  up  to  this  time  hast  been 

'  The  author  of  the  oooimentary  that  goes  under  the 

name  of  St.  Ambrose,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to 

argue  Uut  the  believer  from  whom  his  unbelieving  ood- 

■ort  had  departed  mi^t  marry  a«ain.     If  ihoee  who 

were  separated  fh>m  iheir  wi\es  by  Esra,  he  urgt-d, 

might  marry  again,  how  much  more  thove  whose  niar- 

riagea  had   been  dissolved  by  tbe  infidelity  of  their 

'  ooDSorti  (Pseudo-Ambioee  in  I  dor.  vlL  15)  I  Theodore  of 

Cant'  rtmry  ruled  at  the  end  of  the  7  th  oentury,  "  if  the 

'  wife  is  an  unbeliever  and  a  beathra.  and  cannot  be  oon- 

i  verted,  let  her  be  dismissed"  {imUential^Wh.  W.  c  xii. 

^18).    If  a  husband  and  wife  have  separattd  while  si  ill 

h(«then^  and  then  bevn  converted  t»  Cbrtsiiaiiity,  the 

lanie  anihorlty  rules  that  the  man  may  do  aa  he  pleases 

M  to  taUag  or  leaving  his  wife(<McL  i  17). 
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my  wife.  And  now  I  dismiss,  quit,  and  repu- 
diate thee  that  thou  be  iVee,  and  hare  the 
power  of  going  away  and  marrying  any  other 
man.  And  no  one  on  earth  is  to  hinder  thee 
from  this  day  forward  for  ever.  And  now,  be- 
hold, thou  art  permitted  to  be  the  wife  of  any 
man.  And  this  is  to  be  thy  bill  of  divorce,  the 
instrament  of  thy  dismissal,  and  the  letter  of 
thy  quittance,  according  to  the  law  of  Mosea  and 
the  Israelites." 

The  abore  bills  had  to  be  signed  by  two  wit- 
nesses and  formally  delirerad  to  the  wife  or  h«r 
proctor. 

The  Greek  and  Latin  formulae  were  mnch 
shorter :  It  was  only  necessary  to  say,  V^m 
irpdrrt  rh  ird~^*Athp,  TftdrrrM  rk  vd:  or  T& 
<rcai/r^f  irpdrrt^^Tk  irfavTov  wpcCrrc-^-and  the 
Greek  marriage  was  broken  «ff.  The  Bomaa 
marriage  was  a  more  serious  thing  than  that 
of  any  of  the  Greeks  except  the  Spartans.  To 
break  off  a  marriage  effected  by  ooi^arreatio 
there  was  a  form  called  diffarrt<di^  and  a  mar- 
riage by  ooempUo  was  dissolved  by  a  form  called 
remiinoipath.  For  a  length  of  time  diTorcos 
were  not  heard  of  among  the  Romans;  bat 
under  the  empire  they  became  oonunon.  Some- 
times the  nuptial  tablets  were  broken  and  the 
key  of  the  house  taken  from  the  woman,  but 
the  most  signiiicant  part  of  the  proceedings  was 
the  use  of  the  form  of  the  words : — **  Tuaa  res 
tibi  habeto  "  (Plautus,  Amphitryon^  act  iii.  ac.  2), 
or  **  Tuas  res  agito."  Espousals  were  broken  olf 
by  the  formuU: — ^Conditione  tut  non  utar." 
And  the  Lex  Julia  de  adutterua  required  the  pre- 
sence of  seTen  witnesses  to  make  a  divorce  yalkl. 
The  early  Christians  followed  for  the  moat  part 
the  Roman  practice ;  but  as  the  marriage  was 
contracted  in  the  face  of  the  church,  so  also 
the  divorce  might  not  be  eifected  without  the 
church's  cognisance.  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  council  of  Agde,  A.D.  50tf,  exoomMunkates 
the  man  who  presumed  to  dismiss  his  wife  until 
he  has  proved  her  guilt  before  the  bishop  of  the 
province  in  which  he  lived  (can.  xxv^  Hard. 
ConeU,  tom.  ii.  p.  100 IX 

Jiemarriage  after  diioroe. — ^The  distiaction  be- 
tween separation  a  meiud  et  thoro  and  divorce 
a  vtnctUo  (the  last  of  which  alone  qualifies  for 
remamage)  was  not  formulated  in  the  early 
church :  and  this  is  perhaps  one  reason  why  the 
imperial  laws  passed  bo  readily,  as  by  the  swing 
of  a  pendulum,  from  severity  to  laxity,  and 
from  laxity  to  severity.  There  are  fewer  caaoos 
of  councils  bearing  upon  the  question  of  re- 
marriage after  divorce  than  might  have  been 
expected.  In  the  Apottolioal  OotuMmHotu 
(lib.  vi.  c  17X  vad  in  the  so-called  fourth 
council  of  Carthage,  JlD.  398  (can.  Ixix.X  the 
clergy  are  forbidden  to  be  .married  to  a  divorced 
woman,  which  implies  that  under  some  circum- 
stances at  leost  a  divorced  woman  might  be 
married.  In  the  Apostolioai  Canone,  indeed,  there 
appears  a  rule  forbidding  a  man  who  has  divorced 
his  wite  to  marry  again,  and  forbidding  mar- 
riage to  a  divorced  woman  on  pain  of  excom- 
munication (can.  xlvili.);  but  this  canon  is 
commonly  understood  to  refer  only  to  men  who 
had  illegally  put  away  their  wives^  or  to  women 
who  had  illegally  separated  from  their  husbands. 
(See  Baisamon's  exposition,  In  Canon,  Apostoi, 
p.  258,  Paris,  1620.)  At  the  council  of  Aries, 
▲.D.  314,  it  was  enacted  that  young  osea  wbo 


had  put  away  their  wives  for  adultery  shouli 
be  advi»ed  not  to  marry  again  as  long  as  their 
first  wife  was  living,  hut  no  yoke  of  oompobioi 
was  laid  upon  them  (can.  x.).  The  council  of 
Elvira,  about  the  same  date,  decreed  that  t 
woman  who  had  separated  ftt)m  her  husband 
without  cause  and  had  married  again  should  be 
for  ever  excommunicated;  and  that  a  woman 
who  had  separated  from  her  husband  on  the 
ground  of  his  adultery,  and  had  married  again, 
should  not  be  received  to  communion  until  her 
first  husband  was  dead ;  and  that  a  woman  vho 
had  married  a  man  that  had  separated  froin  hs 
wife  vithout  cause  should  be  fox  ever  excom- 
municated (canx.  viii.  ix.  x.).  The  laat  of  thcM 
canons  implies  that  the  man  who  separates  from 
her  with  sufficient  cause  might  marry  again. 
Tertullian  dissuades  remarriage  in  ail  cases,  bat 
in  his  treatise  addressed  to  his  wife  he  allows 
that  it  is  lawftil  after  death  or  divorce  (^Ad  Uxor, 
iL  1).  In  his  treatise  on  Monogamy  he  declares 
marriage  after  divorce  unlawful  (c  xi.)  Lac- 
tantius  holds  remarriage  permissible  in  the  hus- 
band who  has  dismissed  his  wife  for  adultery 
{/net,  vi.  23).  Remarriage  in  the  man  is  bj 
implication  permitted  by  the  council  of  Vanaes, 
A.D.  465  (can.  ii..  Hard.  CkmciL  tom.  ii.  p.  797), 
Origen  (in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  some  of 
his  contemporaries)  and  St.  Jerome  declsre  it 
not  permissible  in  the  woman  (Grig.  Cbm.  tn 
Matt.  xiv.  23,  Op,  tom.  iii.  p.  347  ;  Hieron.  k'pisL 
ad  Amand.,  Op.  tom.  iv.  p.  162).  Elsewherv  St. 
Jerome  pronounces  against  it  in  both  parties  (tee 
ih  Matt.  xix.  9,  Op.  tom.  iv.  p.  87).  Athenagoras 
dinallowB  it  altogether  {Legal,  c  xxxiii.).  Pope 
Innocent  I.  in  his  letter  to  Exuperius  condemns 
It  in  both  parties  (Hard.  Condi,  tom.  i.  p.  Iu05). 
•At  the  second  council  of  Milevis,  A.D.  416,  it 
was  forbidden  to  both  parties  (can.  xvii.,  ibid. 
p.  1220 ;  and  at  a  council  of  Carthage  of  the 
year  407,  from  which  the  prohibition  was 
adopted  as  the  role  of  the  African  church 
{Cod.  Ecdes,  Afric.  can.  cii.).  The  prohibition 
was  repeated  by  a  council  of  Kantes,  of  un- 
certain date,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
held  in  the  year  658  (can.  xii.,  Hard.  Concil. 
tom.  vi.  p.  459),  by  the  council  of  Herudford 
(Hertford)  under  archbishop  Theodore,  ▲.D.  673,i 
(cap.  X.,  ^yid,  tom.  iii.  p.  1017),  by  the  capitu- 
lary of  Aix,  A.D.  789  (cap.  xliii.,  ibid.  tom.  iv. 
p.  836),  and  by  the  council  of  Friuli,  a.d  791 
(can.  X.,  ^id.  tom.  iv.  p.  859).  The  prohibitoTy 
rule  is  enforced  by  Hermae  Pastor  (lib  ii. 
mand.  iv.  tom.  i.  p.  87,  ed.  Coteler),  St  Chir- 
sostom  (^om.  tn  Matt,  xviL  Op,  tom.  vii.  p.  227X 
St.  Uasil  (ifomAd,  heg,  IxxiU.  1,  Op.  tom.  ii. 
p.  494,  Paris,  1637).  St.  Augustine  speaks  with 
hesitation  {De  Fide  et  Oper.  c  xix..  Op.  tom.  vi. 
p.  221).  Epiphanius  declares  that  the  Word  of 
God  does  not  condemn  a  man  who  marries  again 
after  baring  separated  irom  a  wife  proved  gnilty 
of  adultery,  fornication,  or  any  such  base  guilt 
(ffaer,  lix.  4).  Theodore's  Penitential  allowt  a 
husband's  remarriage  if  the  woman  was  his  first 

•  The  mnactkMi  of  the  QduinU  of  Hertfoid  is  latbrr  a 
QDoasel  than  a  rule  of  universal  ohligation;  **Ijet  no  «De 
leave  his  wife  except,  as  tbe  bnly  (kNipel  teaches,  for  the 
oanae  of  fornication.  But  if  aqjoue  has  dLaniSMed  hia  wA 
wbo  has  been  Joined  to  him  in  lawfni  wedlock,  let  him  not 
marry  anuiber,  if  be  would  be  a  Christian,  aa  he  oofbt  to 
be  (tfl  Cbrtstiantts  esse  recte  voluerit),  but  let  hlra  m  re- 
main or  be  reooncUed  to  his  wife." 
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vile,  and  permiU  the  wife's  renumriage,  on  her 
repenUnce,  tdXtr  five  years  (lib.  ii.  cap.  zii.  §  5). 
LUevbere  he  orders  that  a  man  who  diTorceK  bis 
wife  sad  marries  again  shall  do  seven  years' 
HTcre  penance  or  fifteen  years'  light  penance 
(lib.  i.  cap.  ziv.  §  8).  If  we  are  to  reoendie  these 
tvo  raiings,  we  most  suppose  that  in  the  latter 
cue  is  meant  a  man  who  has  divorced  his  wite 
fsr  ume  less  offence  than  fornication.  l(  a  wite 
lesves  bcr  hnsband,  and  he  thereupon  remarries, 
he  is  to  do  one  year's  penance ;  if  she  returns  to 
the  hoiUmad  whom  she  had  left,  baring  lived  in- 
nooeatly  meantime,  she  is  also  to  do  one  year's 
peiuice;  if  she  does  not  return,  she  is  to  do 
tkne  vf^is*  penance  (ibid  §  18).  If  a  wife 
htufhtily  refuses  to  be  reconciled  with  her  hus- 
bsai  sfWr  five  years  he  may  marry  again  with 
the  bishop's  leave  (lib.  ii.  cap.  xii.  §  19). 

The  ciril  law  permitted  remarriage.  A  law  of 
Hooorins  enacts  that  if  a  wonaan  put  away  her 
hittknd  for  grave  reasons,  she  might  marry  after 
fire  years ;  and  that  a  man  in  like  case  might 
BtiTj  as  soon  as  he  thought  proper;  if  the 
itsioiu  for  the  divorce  were  of  a  less  grave 
character,  the  man  must  wait  for  two  years 
befere  taking  another  wife ;  if  he  had  no  reasons 
he  night  not  marry  agaip,  but  the  injured  woman 
Might  mnarry  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  (Cod. 
Tiud  lib.  iiL  tit.  zvi.  leg.  2).  See  also  the  Onf^x 
/tttfisKDivt,  lib.  T.  tit.  ivii.  legg.  8,  9.  The  laws 
el  Etheibert,  established  in  the  time  of  Augustine 
far  England,  A.D.  597,  enact  with  great  simplicity 
that  aa  adulterer  is  **to  provi£  another  wife 
vith  his  own  money  **  for  the  injured  husband, 
"aad  bring  her  to  him"  (Doom  xzjii.  Haddan 
iBd  Stabbs,  CoMcU$  of  Great  Britaitiy  iii.  p.  45). 

The  general  eoocluaion  that  we  arrive  at  from 
a  nTiew  of  the  documents  and  authorities  of  the 
early  church  is  that  while  the  remarriage  of  the 
gmlty  party  was  sternly  and  uacomprMnitiingly 
oMdcmaed,  there  was  no  consensus  on  the  quea- 
tioe  of  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  the  re- 
narriage  of  the  innocent  party.  Afier  a  time 
SB  erer-widening  divergence  exhibited  itself  on 
this  point,  as  on  others,  in  the  practice  and 
teachiag  of  the  eastern  and  western  divisions  of 
the  efanrch.  Eastern  theology  at  length  framed 
kr  itself  rales  shortly  expressed  in  the  foUow- 
in|  canons,  found  in  the  synodical  decisions  of 
Alexias,  who  was  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in 
the  beginning  of  tlie  1  ith  century : — 

**1.  Ko  clergyman  is  to  be  condemned  for 
priag  the  benediction  at  the  marriage  of  a 
diroroed  woman,  when  the  man's  conduct  was 
the  caose  of  the  divorce. 

**  2.  Women  divorced  by  men  whoee  conduct 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  divorce  are  not  to  be 
hUoied  if  Uiey  choose  to  marry  again,  nor  are 
the  }ffiests  to  be  blamed  who  give  them  the 
betedictioa.    So,  too,  with  regard  to  men. 

"3.  Whoever  noarries  a  woman  divorced  for 
sdiiltery  is  an  adulterer,  whether  he  has  himself 
1>«B  married  before  or  not,  and  he  must  undergo 
the  adalterer's  penance. 

"4.  Any  priest  who  gives  the  benediction  at 
theieoond  marriage  of  parties  divorced  by  mutual 
«'«!«&t  (which  is  a  thing  forbidden  by  the  laws) 
nail  be  deprived  of  his  office  "  (see  Selden,  Uxor 
i^vmco,  iii.  32,  6;p.  tom.  iv.  p.  855). 

The  teaching  embodied  in  these  canons  and 
^  practice  founded  upon  it  has  continued  to  be 
tht  t^arhipg  and  the  practice  of  the  Oriental 


church  to  thti  present  day.  In  the  East,  there- 
fore, the  once  doubtful  question  of  the  legality 
of  the  remarriage  of  the  innocent  party  after 
divorce  has  been  resolved  in  the  affirmative 
sense;  in  the  Latin  church  it  has  been  deter- 
mined in  the  negative,  except  when  a  papal  dis- 
pensation has  intervened,  which,  accoi'ding  to 
modern  Roman  theology  makes  all  things  pos- 
sible and  allowable.  In  England  the  law  of  the 
land  permits  the  remarriage  of  both  parties 
when  a  divorce  has  been  judicially  declared; 
but  having  regard  to  the  consciences  of  the 
clergy  of  the  church,  in  whose  eyes  the  re- 
marriage of  the  guilty  party  would  be  pre- 
sumably a  wrong  act,  it  does  not  require  that 
the  ceremony  of  the  second  nuptials  should  be 
performed  by  them. 

L'terature. — Codex    Theodf.riamu  cum   Com- 
ment.   Gothofredi,  Lngd.  16<$5.     (Jodex  Juttini- 
ontM  apud  Corpus  JuHs  OniNt  cnm  notis  Qotho- 
fVedi,  Paris,  1627.     Caocinni,  Barbarorum  Leg€9 
Antiquaey    Venetils,     1789.      Harduinus,    Acta 
Conciliortany   Paris,   1715.     Hefele,  Concilienge' 
achichU,  (The  two  first  vols,  have  been  translated 
and  published  in  English,  1872  and  1876,  T.  and 
T.  Clark,  Edinburgh).     Launoius,  Regia  m  M(k» 
trimoniwn  potestcUy  Op.  tom.  i.  pars  2,  p.  625, 
Colon.  AUob.  1780.    Van  Espen,  Jw  Ecdma*' 
tUmm,  de  ffponaalitnu  et  Matnmonio,  Op,  torn, 
i.  p.  554,  Lovan.  1753.     Beveridge,  Synodioonf 
Oxon.  1672.     Maimonides,  ffebrasorum  de  Cofi- 
nubiie  jve   ewSe   et  ponttfidmn,    Paris,   1673. 
Selden,    Uxor  ^6nsaoci,    Op,    tom.   iv.    p.   529, 
London,  1726.     Brouwer,  de  Jure  Connubiorwn 
Libri  duoj  Delphis,  1714.      MoMr,  de  Impedi' 
mentis  Matrimonii  apud  Theohgiae  Cursum  comf 
pletum  J,  P.  Migtie^  tom.  xxiv.,   Paris,  1840. 
Gisbert,  Dot^trine  de  CEgliss  sur  le  Sacrement  du 
Mariage,  Paris,  1725.    Walch,  de  Episcopo  unius 
uxoris  viro  in  his  Misoeihnea  Sacraj  Amstel. 
1744.     Martene,  de  Antiquis  Ecclesiae  ritibus, 
lib.  i.  pars  2,  cap.  ix.  p.  591,  Kotomagi,  1700. 
Thomassinus,     Vetus    et    nova    Ecx^siae    Dis- 
cipOnOf  Lugd.  1706.      Bingham,  ArUiivities  of 
the  Christian  Church,  books    iv.   v.    vi.    xxii. 
Lond.    1726.    Binterim,   Die  DenkwUrdigkeUen 
der   Christ- Kathoiiachen    Kirche,   Mainz,   1830. 
Walther,  Lekrbuchdes  Kirohenreokts  oiler  Christ^ 
lichen  Confessionen,   §§  29-1-324,  Bonn,   1842. 
Probst,  Safframente  und  Sakramentalien  in  den 
drei  ersten  Christlichen  Jahrhundertcn,  Tubingen, 
1872.     H.  Davey  Evans,  A  Treatise  on  the  Chris* 
tian  Doctrine  of  Marriage^  New   York,   1870. 
Watterich,  Die  Eke,  ihr  Ursprung^  ihr  Wesen  und 
ihfe  Weihe,  nach  Oottes  Wort  und  That  dargestellt, 
Basle,  1876.     Von  Schulte,  Der  CdHbatszuxtng 
und  dessen   Aufhebung,    Bonn,    1876.      Sohm, 
Das  Becht  der  Eheschliessung  aus  dem  deutschen 
und    Canonischen    Eecht   gichkhtlich    erdrterty 
Weimar,  1875.    Hammond,  Of  Divoroes,  Works, 
vol.  i.,  London,  1674.    Cosin,  Argument  on  the 
Dissolution  of  Marriage^  Works,  vol.  iv.,  Oxford, 

1851.  Two  learned  notes  On  the  Seoond  Marriage 
of  the  Clergy,  and  On  the  early  views  as  to 
Marriage  after  Divorce,  by  Dr.  Pusey,  are 
attached  to  the  Oxford  translation  of  Tertullian's 
Treatise  Ad  Uxorem,  Library  of  the  Fathers, 
vol.  X.  pp.  420,  443,  Oxford,  1854.  Jeremy 
Taylor  deals  with  the  question  of  the  marriage 
of  bishops  and  priests  in  Ductor  DubitanUum, 
bk.  iii  0.  iv.,  Works,  voL  x.  p.  415,  London, 

1852.  Varioiis  treatises  by  Perrone  and  otheis 
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coBtaining  Ova  madnii  tuchiog  of  tha  Rdmas 
church  on  natrioiony  arc  pabliihid  in  Mignc'i 
Uicalogiiu  Cimm  oomiiUtiu  mentionsd  aboTs. 

[K.  M.] 

HABRIAOE  (llf  Art).  The  fans  of  tnat- 
mant,  or  th»  amount  of  notice,  whidi  tha 
Ctriatian  rite  of   marriagB   received   fir: 


1   pnmi 


<rith 


HABBIAGB 

four  or  firs  canturiaa,  at  leut  in  Italf.  Tlu 
moonintDti  or  relio  caiiD«ct«d  with  nuiriip 
seern  Ui  b*  of  two  kind*;  tithar  cipa,  glm^ 
aigneta,  or  other  menoriala  oT  cha  noiop  oi  Ibc 
partjea,  or  aepulchral  e£giaa  commamontivc  of 
tha  marria^  bond  aa  perfectad  and  complftrd, 
bj   their   death    in    wodlock.      Tha  earlist  d 


■od  woman  by  her  autboritiaa.  Tba  tacetic 
principle,  which  hid  almoat  ratiralj  prerajled  in 
the  Eaatern  world,  began  to  jotluenca  Italj  and 
Europe  almoat  aa  powarfullj  after  the  aack  of 
Kama  by  Alaric  It  Dead  not  be  concecMj  in 
our  minda  with  misanthropy,  the  daalra  for 
power,  or  anf  equivocal  motive  ;  it  wat  related 
more  cloicly  to  terror  M  the  wickedneaa,  dit- 
treai,  and  degrwlation  of  the  preaeot  world,  with 
the  deiire  of  escape  from  aome  of  ita  dugera, 
and  aipeciillf,  aa  a  conaequeuce  of  tbcM  luffer- 
inga,  with  the  hope  of  the  apeedf  comiag  of 
Cbrint  to  judgment,  and  tha  end  of  the  world. 
That  this  had  a  direct  effect  on  art  ia  proved  bf 
tba  number  of  mosaic  pictoraa,  in  particular, 
which  direct  the  thouglita  of  the  worahippet  to 
the  scenerv  of  the  Apocalypae,  Che  sTmbolic  or 
trance-iccn  manifiiitatiaDi  of  the  coming  of  tha 
Sod  of  Man;  or  Image  forth  Hia  ft'ory  in 
Heaven,  contraitad  in  the  aana  piclnre  with  Hit 
;•  aa  the  Lamb  of  Saci  *" 


thiii 


B  of  Jon 


nthe 


of  the 


world.     It  might  be  aipectad  aecoidingly  that 


the  4lh  century.  The  fragmenta  ol 
platten  have  prindpallj  been  fauna  in  can- 
comba  or  tomb*  of  early  date ;  and  ae  it  i«nii 
agreed  that  tbe  catacombi  were  never  iuaI  for 
freah  bariali  after  the  taking  of  Borne  bv  Alanc. 
and  with  lesa  frequency  fur  aome  tima  befure 
that  event,  tbeaa  relics  cannot  be  later  thaa  the 
*th  canlnry,  [Sm  Qi-tK,  CuKISrUH,  note  ', 
p.  734.]     That  few  or  none  of  them  art  earlier 

Greek  forma  be  eicepted)  leema  highly  probiblr. 
TakloE  Ihene  memorial  glaaaas  tint,  there  irt 
two  given  by  Martigny  (JTict.  p.  3SH)  from  Gi> 
ruoci'a  Vtiri,  kc  trorati  twi  dmileri  dei  pratiiin 
Ctitliani,  Uv.  iivi.  II,  12,  (tee  woodcut.  hV  1), 
which  ieem  to  indicate  the  ritual  of  Chrtitiaa 
marriage  in  the  earlieat  timei.  The  partis 
•Und  aide  by  tide  with  joined  band*;  or  rather 
the  huaband  takf»  the  right  hand  of  the  vile  id 
hia,  as  if  in  tha  act  of  plighting  troth.  Hit- 
tigny  refera  to  Tobit  vii.  13  on  thti  point,  bat 
that  paiaage  describee  the  action  of  a  lather  in 
giving  hii  daught  ■     ■      ■      ■       ■     -'     - 


R  the 


D  lignrea,  and  that  of  Herculei  taking  the 
id  of  Minerva,  on  a  heathen  glaaa  given  in 
BuonarottI,  Vetri,  tav.  iivii.;  tiarrucci,  Ur. 
iiv.'  Above  the  Ggurei  ii  the  monogiani  ef 
ir  Lord  to  Indicate  wedlock  in  Him.  The  crown 
of  marriage  somctimea  takes  the  place  of  the 
monogram,  aa  in  Hg.  1 1,  pi.  iivi.  (see  Tertulliaa, 
th  Conma,  liil.  **o>r(Hi>nt  nuptiae  ipoDHs ; " 
ther  cueitfaeajmbollam  li  complPUd  by 
■  tienre  of  Chriit  pladng  the  crown  on  their 
heads  (woodcut.  No.  i).  Inscriptiou  are  fre- 
quent on  these  glasaea,  arranged  ronnd  iht 
figurea  (see  ibid.)  giving  their  namee,  with  "  Vi- 
vatii  in  Deo,"  or  soma  other  words  of  blessing. 
A  rolled  puper  or  volnma  is  aometimej  placid 
near  the  bride,  and  ia  thought  to  refer  te  the 
dower.  SeeOarrucei.  tav.  iivil.  1  ;  Tertulliaa, 
ad  Uxor.  ii.  S.  "  tabulae  nupliales."  The  bndt 
itandi  on  her  husband's  right  invariably.  She 
reiled,  and  is  richly  drcHed  and  orna- 
mented, perhaps  in  remembrance  of  Pt.  ilv.  10, 
U,  15.  Aa  to  the  veil,  see  Harriaor,  p.  1 100. 
•od  Veil.  He  further  mentions  an  inlereitiag 
relic  figured  in  f.  Mouoni'a  Tiico'e  Cnmtiaiicit 
iaUa  ttaria  dcOa  OiltM,  Venice,  ieS6-fi3,  ssec 
:v.  p.  47.  It  is  a  tmall  chest  belangieg  to  a 
lady's  wsrdiobe,  with  heathen  ligurec  tarved  on 
it,  accompanied  nevertheleaa  by  the  upright 
monogram,  combined  thus,  A_Ew  with  the  A 
--'  ^  and  the  motto  BECVNDt;  GT  PBOiFCTA 
1S  IK  cult.  It  may  have  been  a  wedding 
pi'civnt.       A   gald  medal   at   s< 


nryX 


such  works  of  art  aa  either  represent  or  co 
memorate  the  marriage  of  Chriallan  pers- 
would  chiefly  or  entirely  be  oonlined  to  the  fi 


mt  book  SB  engraved  sMic  1 
lo  tbe  nlM  AiKtrrlnl,  snU  itftt 
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is  nld  to  hare  been  stniek  at  the  marriage 
of  Marciaaos  and  Pulcheria.  They  are  repre- 
fcated  with  nimbi,  the  figure  of  the  Lord  above 
with  the  o'aciform  nimbus,  and  the  legend 
rixiciTEB  NUBTia  snrroandtf  the  device. 

II.  A*  memoriala  of  the  family,  a  number  of 
gilded  glass  reuels  and  devices  are  in  existence, 
which  appear  to  represent  deceased  heads  of 
&aiilie9 ;  often  with  their  children  (Bnonarotti, 
tar.  xxiiL  xxvi.  &c. ;  Garmcci,  xxx.)  or  crowned 
by  the  Lord(xxix.  1).  These  were  probably  used 
tt  agapae,  and  indicate  a  connexion  or  relation 
between  the  Christian  and  the  ethnic  funeral 
iasi.  £agnved  atones  and  rings  are  common ; 
ooe  from  P.  Lnpi  (Severae  Martyris  Epitaph,  pw 
64.  i)  represents  two  fishes  embracing  an  anchor, 
which  may  or  may  not  ^mbolise  a  Christian  pair. 

Bat  oar  chief  examples  are  found  on  sarco- 
pbigi  That  of  Krobus  and  Proba  has  been  men- 
tiooed,  and  will  be  found  in  Bottari,  tav.  xvi. 
(Ariaghi,  voL  i.  p.  283).  It  represents  the  wedded 
psir  with  an  aspect  of  deep  distress,  as  in  the 
•at  of  parting. 

The  sarcophagus  of  Valeria  Latobia  (p.  291) 
bis  two  figures  bearing  the  same  aspect ;  at 
lesst,  if  Bosio's  draughtsmen  are  to  be  trusted, 
Valeria  is  taking  her  husband's  hand  by  the 
wrist  (reversing  the  ordinary  action)  as  if  bid- 
diag  him  farewell.  They  are  separated  by  an 
object,  which  may  be  taken  for  three  large  roils 
of  psper  or  parchment  bound  together,  and  the 
budMjid  carries  the  usual  volnmen  also.  Aringhi 
thinks  they  represent  the  scriptures.  Martigny 
tbi&ks  the  smaller  roll  is  the  consular  mappa. 

The  dolphins  on  the  tomb  of  Valeria  are  pro- 
bsblr  svmbolic  of  affection,  and  the  turtle-doves 
or  other  birds  in  the  spandrels  of  the  small 
ircbes  on  that  of  Probus  and  Proba  may  have 
the  ame  meaning.  See  St.  Ambrose  (de  Ahra- 
iosi,  ii.  c.  8,  bii\  with  reference  to  Luke  ii.  22 
a^q-  "duos  pnlloe  columbarum  quod  in  colnmba 
^iriulis  gratia  sit,  in  turtnre  incomiptae  gene- 
ntioftis  natura,  Tel  immaculata  corporis  casti- 
Boois.'* 

Martigny  mentions  a  marble  sarcophagus, 
orred  apparently  on  the  same  principle  of  com- 
pttition  as  the  last-mentioned,  of  dividing  the 
froat  by  pillars  into  arched  recesses,  where  the 
spaces  are  filled  by  figures  of  the  diderent  ages 
^  a  soldier,  and  of  his  courtship  and  marriage. 
It  was  discovered  at  Aries  in  1844.  (See  Ivl- 
fetti  de  rftutiitU  dt  Correap.  ArcKM.  an  1844, 
p.  Vi  sqq.)  It  is  in  good  classical  style,  and 
wifbt  be  taken  for  a  heathen  monument,  if  the 
Biiracle  of  the  loaves  were  not  sculptured  on  the 
adei  This  may  be  a  Christian  addition  made  to 
u  aatiqne  sarcophagus,  and  doves  and  fruits 
arr  alao  found  on  the  ornamental  carvings. 

l^or  children  and  domestic  scenes  on  the  glass 
od  gold  cups,  see  Garrucci,  Vttri,  tav.  xxix.  45, 
xuiL  11,  2,  3,  xxxl.  4.  Lesson  learning  is  going 
«a  ia  xxix.  4 ;  and  in  xxxiL  1  a  mother  oti'en  her 
br€sst  to  her  child.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

KABS.  martyr;  commemorated  at  Thessa- 
bniea  April  2  (ffiertM.  Mart,),  [C.  H.] 

HAR8U8,  presbyter  and  confessor  at  Auxerre ; 
or4BffleQiorated  Oct.  4  {Hieron.  Mart.;  Boll. 
^da  SS,  Oct.  ii.  387>  [C.  H.] 

MART  A,  martyr;  oommemorated  at  Rome 
iue  2  (Himm.  Mart).  [C.  H.]  . 


MARTEBUB,  martyr;  commemorated  in 
the  East  Jan.  17  (Hieron.  Mart.),  [0.  H.] 

HABTHA  (1)  Martyr,  her  passio  comme- 
morated at  Rome  in  the  cemetery  of  Calistus  on 
the  Via  Appia  Jan.  16  (Sieron,  Mart,;  Bed. 
Mart  Auct,), 

(8)  Wife  of  Marine ;  commemorated  Jan.  20. 
[MARIU8  (1>] 

(8)  Virgin,  martyr;  oommemorated  at  Astorga 
in  Spain  Feb.  23  (BoU.  Acta  iiS.  Feb.  iii.  362). 

(4)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Nicomedia  Feb. 
24  {Ifieron.  Mart.), 

(6)  Widow,  mother  of  Simeon  Stylites  junior ; 
oommemorated  May  5  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  May,  v. 
403) ;  July  5  (Basil.  Menol. ;  Daniel,  Cod.  Liturg. 
iv.  262). 

(6)  Or  Mathana,  mother  of  Simeon  Stylites 
senior ;  commemorated  Sept.  1  (Boll.  Acta  SS, 
Sept.  L  203). 

(7)  Martyr  with  Sania,  virgins,  at  the  city  of 
Colonia ;  oommemorated  Oct.  20  (Cfsuard.  Mart.), 

(8)  Sister  of  Lazarus.  Her  translatio  is  given, 
with  that  of  Lazarus,  on  Dec.  17  by  Usuard  and 
Vet.  Horn.  Mart.,  with  no  mention  of  Mary. 
She  is  mentioned  without  either  her  brother  or 
her  sister  in  Cal,  Aethiop,  under  Sept.  28.  [Laza- 
BtJS  (1) ;  Maria  (1).]  [C.  H.] 

MARTHERUS,  martyr;  commemorated  at 
Rome  June  18  (JSieron,  Mart,),  [C.  H.] 

MARTIA  or  MARGIA  (1)  Martyr;  oom- 
memorated at  Nioomedia  Jan.  20  {Huron.  Mart.), 

(9)  Martyr,  with  several  others;  commemo- 
rated March  3  {Hieron.  Mart.;  Boil.  Acta  33. 
Mar.  L  22tf) ;  Marda  (Bed.  Mart.  Avct,). 

(8)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Alexandria 
April  6  iMieron,  Mart.). 

(4)  Martyr;  commemorated,  not  said  where, 
April  14 ;  another  commemorated  on  same  day  at 
the  cemetery  of  Praeteztatus  on  the  Via  Appla 
at  Rome  (Jlieron.  Mart.), 

(5)  Martyr ;  commemorated  in  Africa  Ap.  20 
{Hiercn.  Mart.). 

(6)  Martyr ;  commemorated  in  Africa  Ap.  24 
(Hisron.  Mart), 

(7)  Martyr ;  eommemorated  at  Rome  June  2 
{Hieron.  Mart.), 

(8)  Martyr  with  Cyria  and  Valeria,  all 
natives  of  Caesarea  in  Palestine;  commemo- 
rated June  6  (BasiL  MenoL). 

(9)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Caesarea  June 
8  {Hieron.  Mart.). 

(10)  Martyr;  oommemorated  in  Africa  June 
16  {Hieron.  Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart.  Auct.). 

(11)  Martyr  in  Africa  with  Aemilius  and  Felix ; 
commemorated  June  18  {Hieron.  Mart. ;  Boll. 
Acta  &9.  Jun.  iii.  568). 

(19)  Martyr  with  Rufinus;  commemorated 
at  Syracuse  June  21  {Hieron.  Mart, ;  Vet.  Bom, 
Mart. ;  Usuard.  Mart.).  Marcia  (Bed.  Mart, 
Atiiot.), 

(18)  Martyr,  with  others  at  Rome;  comme- 
morated July  2  (Usuard.  Mart.). 

(14)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Cordova  Oct. 
13  {Hier<m.  Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart.  Awt.). 

(16)  Martyr;  oommemorated  in  Campania 
Nov.  5  {Hieron,  Matt ;  Bed.  MaH,  Auct), 
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(16)  Martyr;  commemorated  in  AfHca  Dee. 
15(ifidrott.  Mart,).  [C.  H.] 

M ARTIALI8  (1)  Martyr ;  conmemonted  id 
Afnca  Jan.  3  {Hier<m.  Mart,;  Boll.  Acta  SS. 
Jan.  i.  130). 

(8)  Martyr ;  oommemorated  in  Africa  Jan.  9 
(^Hieron.  Mart,). 

(5)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Rome  Jan.  21 
(^Hieron.  Mart.), 

(4)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Valentia  in 
Spain  Jan.  22  {Hienm.  Mart.), 

(6)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Bome  Feb.  2 
(^Hieron.  Mart,). 

(6)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Nicomedia 
Feb.  16 ;  another  commemorated  in  Africa,  and 
a  third  at  a  place  unknown,  the  same  day  {Higron, 
Mart.). 

(7)  Martyr ;  oommemorated  Feb.  18  (Hieron. 
Mart).  Bed.  Auct.  gives  the  depoeitio  of  a 
bishop  Martialis  on  this  day. 

(8)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Kicomedia 
March  IS  {Hienm.  Mart.). 

(9)  Martyr ;  commemorated  April  16  at  Sara- 
gossa  (ITsuard.  Mart.) ;  in Pontus  {Jlkron,  Mart.)\ 
at  Rome  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  Ap.  U.  405). 

(10)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Nioomedia 
April  29  (Hieron,  Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart.  Atlct.), 

(11)  Martyr;  commemorated  in  Africa  May 

4  {HieroH.  Mart.). 

(18)  Two  martyrs  of  this  name ;  coBuntmo- 
rated  in  Africa  May  7  {Swrm.  Mart,). 

(15)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Temi  May 
27  {Sienm.  Mart.) ;  in  Airica  (Bed.  Mart,  Auot,). 

(14)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Thessalonioa 
June  1  {Jfienm,  Mart.), 

(16)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Bome  Jane 
8  (^Hisnm.  Mart.). 

(16)  Bishop  of  Spoleto;  commenerated  June 
$  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  Jon.  i.  395). 

(17)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Rome  Jane 

5  {Mkfon.  Mart.), 

(18)  Bishop ;  his  depoeitio  commemorated  at 
Limoges  Jane  80  (^Hienm.  Mart. ;  Usoard.  Mart. ; 
Bed.  Mart. ;  Boll.  Acta  SS.  Jan.  ▼.  535). 

(19)  One  -of  seren  brothers,  martyrs ;  comme- 
moraied  at  Rome  July  10  (JlirmL  Mart.; 
(Jsaard.  Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart;). 

(90)  Mailyr ;  ooramemorated  at  Syrmia  Jnly 
15  (^Hieron.  Mart.),   Mardalia(Bed.  Mart,  Avet.). 

(81)  Or  MAKClAiJiyOiie  of  the  Martyres  Sdl- 
litani ;  commemorated  Jaly  17  {Mat-t.  Bedae). 

(88)  Martyr,  with  others  in  Portas  Romanos ; 
commemorated  Aug.  22  {H»cran.  Mart. ;  (Jsuard. 
Mart.;  Vet.  Ham,  Mart.;  Bed.  Mart.  Auct;  Boll. 
Acta  SS.  Aug.  iv,  573). 

(83)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Aqaileia 
Aug.  23  {Hieron.  Mart;  Floras  in  Bed.  Mart.), 

(94)  Martyr ;  commemorated  SepU^^ffigrom, 
Mart), 

(86)  Martyr;  oommemorated  Sept.  28  (Vst. 
Mom,  Mart.;  Bed.  Mart.  Auat,;  Boil.  Ada  SS. 
Sept.  rii.  603). 

(86)  Martyr ;  oommemorated  in  AfHca  Oct.  6 
{Hieron.  Mcart,).    Mardalis  (Bed.  Mart,  Auct,). 

(97)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Antioch  Oct. 
8  {Hisnm,  Mart, ;  Bed.  Mart  Aitct.). 
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(98)  Martyr ;  oommemorated  at  Aoem^m  in 
Sicily  Oct.  11  {HieruH.  Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart,  Ascl). 

(90)  Martyr,  with  Jaaaartus  and  Famtu; 
oommemorated  at  Cordova  Oct.  13  (Usoiri 
Mart.), 

(80)  Martvr ;  oommemorated  in  AfHca  OcL 
18  (^ffitron.  Mart,),  . 

(81)  (Marcialm)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at 
Nicomedia  Oct.  30  (Hieron.  Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart 
Auct). 

(89)  Martyr ;  oommemorated  in  Spain  Nor.  9 
(Mieron.  Mart ;  Bed.  Mart.  Auct,), 

(88)  Martyr;  oommemorated  in  Africa  Not. 
15  {Mierom,  Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart,  Auct.). 

(84)  Two  martyrs  of  this  name;  oommeno- 
rated  Nor.  16  {Mmon,  Mart.),  \ 

(86)  Martyr ;  commemorated  Nor.  25  (JStrtm, 
Mart),  [C, ».] 

MABTIANA  (1)  Virgin,  martyr;  comme- 
morated in  Maoritania  CaMariensis  Jan.  9  (Uto- 
ard.  Mart, ;  Ado,  Mart. ;  Boll.  Aeta  SS.  Jan.  i. 
569) ;  the  name  is  Macra  in  Vet.  JRcm.  Mart 

(9)  Virgin,  martyr  under  Diocletian  is 
Mauritania  Caeaariensis ;  conmiemorated  Jan.  9 
(UsuanL  Mart ;  Boll.  Ajdta  SS.  Jaa.  iU.  568> 

(8)  Martyr,  with  Nicanor  and  Apollonlns; 
oommemorated  in  Egypt  April  5  {Hisrtm.  Mart.; 
(Jsuard.  Mart. ;   Vat.  JiooL  Mart.). 

(4)  Martyr ;  commemorated  in  Africa  April  26 
(JiMroM.  Mart.). 

(6)  Martyr ;  oommemorated  at  Rome  Jane  2 
(Bieron.  Mart.), 

(6)  Virgin,  martyr;  eommemorated  at  the 
dty  Amecia  Aug.  18  {Hiertm.  Mart.),  Mardana 
(Bed.  Mart,  Auct,),    See  also  Marciake. 

[C.  H.] 

MABTIANU8  (1)  One  of  several  *<  praecU- 
rissimi "  martyrs ;  commemorated  in  Afnoa  J«b. 
4  (Usuani.  Mart ;  Bianm.  Mart). 

(9)  Presbyter  oeconomus  of  the  great  church 
of  Constantinople ;  oommemorated  Jan.  10  (Basil. 
Menol. ;  Cat.  ByMont. ;  Daniel,  Cod.  Liturg.  iv. 
250;  Boll.  Acta  SS.  Jan.  i.  611). 

(8)  Commemorated  Jan.  18  {Cat  Byzant,), 

(4)  Bishop  in  Sicily;  commemorated  with 
Philagrius  and  Pancratius  Feb.  9  (Basil.  Mtvol^ 

(6)  Martyr  at  Rome  on  the  Via  Flaminia; 
commemorated  Feb.  14 ;  one  of  the  same  name 
commemorated  in  Tuscany  on  this  day  (Bieroa. 
Mart), 

(6)  Martyr;  commemorated  Mareh  3  (Bmrm. 
Mori.). 

(7)  Bishop  and  naartyr  at  Dertona  in  Ligoria 
cir.  A.D.  120;  oommemorated  March  6  (BolL 
ActaSS.  Mar.  i.  421). 

(8)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Carthage  Mar. 
11  {Bieron.  Mart.;  Bed.  MaH,  Auct.),  Bed. 
Auct.  gives  also  for  this  day  Marcianus  at  Alex- 
andria. 

(0)  Bishop ;  commemorated  at  Heradea  Mar. 
26  {Bieron.  Mart,). 

(10)  Two  martyrs  of  this  name ;  commemo- 
rated at  Caesarea  in  Spain  Ap.  1 5  {Bieroti.  Mart), 

(11)  Martyr;  oommemorated  in  Pontus,  an- 
other elsewhofe  April  16  (ificron.  Mart. ;  BoU. 
Acta  SS.  Ap.  iL  405). 
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(15)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Antioch  April 
17  (Eierm.  Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart.  Auct.). 

(18)  Martjr;  commemorated  in  Africa  April 
2S  {Hiero'u  Mart,). 

(14)  Martjr;  commemorated  in  Egypt  April 
37  (Hierom.  Mart, ;  Bed.  Mart.  Auct.), 

(16)  Martyr;  o«immemairated  at  Peniaia  April 
29.  and  one  of  the  aame  Muae  at  Alexandria 
{Hieron.  Mart.), 

(16)  Martyr ;  commemorated  ftt  ConataBti- 
Bople  May  8  {Mimm.  Mart.). 

(17)  Martyr ;  cornmemorated  at  Rome  in  tike 
cemetery    of   Pra«texUtas    May    10    (Eieron. 

MM.). 

(18)  Martyr;  commemorated  in  £eypt  May 
17  {Hier^  Mart.). 

(19)  Bishop  of  Rarenna,  cir.  ▲.D.  127;  com- 
memorated May  22  (Boll.  Acta  SJ3.  May,  t.  127). 

(80)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Rome  on  the 
Via  liomeDtana  May  28  {BitroiL  Mori.). 

(81)  Two  martyn  of  tliis  name  commemo- 
ittedat  Thflvaionica  Jane  1  {meroti.  Mart.). 

(88)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Rome  Jtme  2 
{Hkrw.  Mart.). 

(88)  Martyr  with  Kicander  and  others,  natives 
^f  i^pt;  commemorated  June  5  (Basil.  Meaot.; 
Eimn.  Mart.;  U»napd.  Mart.;  Boll.  Acta  88. 
Jaoe,  L  419).  Two  martyrs  of  the  same  name, 
ioldjers,  are  given  in  Basil*.  Mend,  under  June  7. 

(84)  Martyr  with  Jucnndus;  commemorated 
in  %pt  June  8  {Hieron.  Mart. ;  BoU.  Acta  S3. 
JuiLii.55)u 

(86)  Bishop  of  BeaeTentiim  in  the  6th  een- 
turx;  commemomted  June  14  (Boll.  Acta  83. 
Jbo.  ii.  d58). 

(86)  Bishop  of  Pampeliuia  eir.  A.D.  700 ;  eooa- 
nemerated  Jane  30  (BeU.  Acta  88.  Jul  ▼.  666). 

(87)  Mar^r,  native  of  Iconium;  oommemo- 
nUA  Jaly  H)  (Badl.  Memol.) ;  at  Tomi  {Eieron. 
Mrtrt.;  Boll.  Aati  88.  July,  iii.  32). 

(86)  Martyr;  commemorated  July  11  in  Mau- 
ntsaia,  and  one  of  the  same  name  at  Syrmia 
{ffie^viL  Mart.).  Boll.  Acta  88.  Jul.  Iii.  185, 
r^«s  a  Mardanus  for  this  day  at  Iconiom. 

(89)  Bishop  of  Frioenti ;  commemorated  July 
U  (BolL  Acta  SS.  Jul.  iii.  654). 

(80)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Ephesna  July 
S7,  vith  Maumianas  and  Malchus  (Usuaid. 
Mjrt^. 

(81)  Martyr  with  hia  hradier  Marena.  OfAA- 

(18)  Martyr  with  Satiriaans  and  their  two 
^titers;  eommemonted  in  Atrioa  Oct,  16 
(C»aard.  Mirt.;  Bed.  Mart.  Auct.). 

(88)  Martyr;  oommemorBted  at  Antioch  Oct. 
^{Bmm.Mari,). 

(84)  Martyr ;  oommememted  at  Oaesarea  In 
Spain  Nov.  18  (ITSenm.  Mart.). 

(81)  Martyr;  commemorated  in  Tuscany  Nov. 
li  {Hicfxm.  Mart.}. 

(86)  Martyr;  commemorated  Nov.  25  (£Fienm. 
MrtH.);  Marcianos  (Bed.  Mart.  Auct.). 

(87)  and  MABTYBIUH,  ndtoriea,  martyn 
Qlcr  C^onstaatina ;  commemorated  Oct.  25  (Ba- 
■i.  MenoL  ;  OmL  By»aU.).  [C.  H.] 

MARTINA,  virgin,  martyr,  under  the  empe- 
m  Alexander ;  commemorated  at  Rome  Jan.  1 
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(Usuard.  Mart.;  Vet.  £om.  Mart.;  BlM.  Acta 
88.  Jan.  i.  11).      *  [C.  H.] 

MARTINIANUS  (1)  Archbishop  of  Milan; 
commemorated  Jan.  2  (Boll.  Acta  88.  Jan.  i.  89). 

(9)  Hermit  in  Palestine,  cir.  a.d.  400 ;  com- 
meroorated  Feb.  18  (Basil.  Merytl. ;  Cal.  Byzant.; 
Daniel,  Cod.  Idturg.  iv.  263 ;  Boll.  Acta  88.  Feb. 
ii.  667). 

(Z)  Martyr ;  oommemorated  at  Rome  on  Via 
Aurelia,  May  31  {Sieron.  Mart.;  Bed.  Auct. 
Mart.). 

(4)  Martyr  with  Prooessna ;  commemorated  at 
Rome  July  2,  in  the  cemetery  of  Damasus  {Vet. 
Bom.  Mart.;  Eieron,  Mart.;  Usuard.  Mart.; 
Bed.  Mart.).  Their  natalia  commemorated  on 
this  day  in  Oi^^ory'a  Sacramentary,  and  their 
aamea  mentioned  in  the  collect  (Oree.  Mas.  Xi&. 
Sacr.  114).  x      »      -» 

(5)  Bishop  of  Comum,  dr.  a.d.  628;  comme- 
morated Sept.  3  (Boll.  Acta  88.  Sept.  i.  668). 

(6)  Martyr  with  Saturianus  and  others,  a.d. 
458;  commemorated  in  Africa  Oct.  16  (BolL 
Acta  88.  Oct.  vii.  2,  p.  833). 

(7)  One  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesns; 
oommemorated  Oct.  23  (Basil.  Menol.).    [C.  H.] 

MARTINU8  (1)  Canon  regular,  presbyter 
at  Leon,  died  a.d.  721 ;  conunemorated  Feb.  11 
(Boll.  JLcta  88.  Feb.  iL  568). 

(2)  Martyr ;  oommemonUed  at  Antioch  Mar.  5. 
{Eieron.  Mart.). 

(5)  Dcif ifiMBi^  ardibiahef^  of  Braga,  died  a.d. 
580;  commemorated  Mar.  20  (MabiU.  Acta 
88.  O.8.B.  saec,  L  p.  244,  ed.  Venet.  1733 ;  BolL 
Acta  88.  Mar.  iii.  86). 

(4)  Bishop  of  the  Arethnaians:  conmiemorated 
March  28  (BasiL  Mend.). 

(6)  Presbyter  and  confessor;  depositio  com^ 
memorated  at  Auzerre  April  20  {Eieron.  Mart.). 
Bishop  (Bed.  Mart.  AMct.).  A  bishop  and  con- 
fessor of  this  name  at  Everdunum,  in  Eicron> 
Mart.,  on  the  same  day. 

(0)  Depositio  commemoimted  at  Sanctonicum 
May  8  {Eierotu  Mart.)\  bishop  (Bed.  Mart. 
Auct.). 

(7)  Two  martrn  of  this  name  commemorated 
at  Thessalonica  Jnne  1  {Eieron.  Mart.). 

(8)  Martyr;  commemorated  Jnne  10  (Eieron. 
Mart.). 

(9)  Bishop  of  Tongres,  cir.  a.d.  276;  comme- 
morated June  21  (BolL  Acta  88.  June,  iv.  69). 

(10)  Bishop  of  Vienne,  2nd  century ;  comme- 
morated July  1  (Boll.  Aata  88.  July,  i.  14). 

(11)  Bishop  of  Tours,  confessor ;  his  consecra- 
tion, translation,  and  the  dedication  of  his  basi- 
lica, commemorated  July  4.  {Eieron.  Mart.; 
Bed.  Mari.y,  traosL  and  conaecr.  (Usuard.  Mart.), 
His  natalis  Nov.  11  (Usuard.  Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart.). 
Depositio  Nov.  11  (Eieron.  Mart.;  Vet.  Rom. 
Mart.).  Qregory's  Sacramentary  mentions  Mar- 
tinus  in  the  prayer  Conmiunioantee  between  Hi- 
larius  and  Augustinus  (Greg.  Mag.  Lib.  Sacr.  3). 

(12)  Of  Brive,  martyr;  oommemorated  at 
Limoges  Aug.  9  {Eieron.  Mart. ;  BolL  Acta  88. 
Aug.  ii.  412). 

(18)  Martyr ;  conunemorated  Sept.  1  (JTisron. 
Mart.). 

(14)  Pope;  dedication  of  his  basilica  in  the 
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monastery  of  Corbeia  commemorated  Sept.  2 
(ffieiVH.  Mart.) ;  he  was  commemorated  Sept.  15 
(Basil.  Menol.) ;  Apr.  l^  {Cat,  By  font.) ;  Apr.  14 
(Daaiel,  C  d.  Liturg.  it.  257) ;  his  natalis  Nov. 
10  (Usuard.  Mart, ;  B*>d.  Mart,  A'*ct.  ;  Vet*  Rom, 
Mart.)\  Not.  12  (Bed.  Mart.  Auct). 

(15)  Abbat  of  VertaTum  in  Armories,  ob.  cir. 
A.D.  600 ;  commemorated  Oct.  24  (Usuard.  Mart.; 
Boll.  Acta  SS.  Oct.  z.  802). 

(16)  Called  also  Martins,  hermit  and  abbat  in 
Campania;  commemorated  Oct.  24  (Boll.  Ada 
SS.  Oct.  X.  824). 

(17)  *'  Our  Father,"  bishop  of  Francia ;  com- 
memorated Nov.  12  (BasiL  Jfrno/.). 

(18)  Martyr ;  commemorated  in  Africa  Dee.  3 
{Bieron.  Mart, ;  Bed.  Mart.  Auct,). 

(19)  Abbat ;  commemorated  at  Sanctooas  Dee. 
7  (Usuard.  Mart,),  [C.  H.] 

MARTIONILLA,  commemorated  January  9 
{Vet.  Mom.  Mart,),  [C.  H.] 

MARTIUS  or  MABCIIUS  (1)  Martyr;  com- 
memorated  Fe^.  17  (Htenjn.  Mart,). 

(8)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Antioch  Mar. 
5  {ftteron.  Mart.), 

(5)  Abbat  in  AuTergne,  5th  century ;  comme- 
morated Apr.  13  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  Ap.  11.  132). 

[C.  H.] 

MARTUS  (1)  Martyr;  commemorated  at 
Antioch  Mar.  5  {ffter^'fi.  Mart.). 

(2)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Alexandria 
Mar.  18  {Hieron.  Mart.). 

(8)  Martyr ;  commemorated  Apr.  12  {Hienm 
Mart.).  [C.  H.J 

MARTYR.  The  Greek  word  uuifnvs  signifies 
one  who  has  such  immediate  knowledge  of  past 
eTents  as  is  deriTed  from  actual  participation  in 
them,  and  does  not  keep  thiit  knowledge  to  him- 
self, but  makes  deposition  of  it  freely  as  a  freeman, 
and  makes  it  his  fu^rrvpia  or  eridence,  the  know- 
ledge being  such  as  to  constitute  a  fiaprifnowy  or 
testimony,  as  affecting  a  question  not  only  of 
facts  but  of  merits. 

I.  i.  The  history  of  the  Christian  modification 
of  the  term  is  as  follows :  (a)  The  office  of  public, 
oral,  ocular  testimony  was  insufficiently  dis- 
charged till  the  testimony  was  recorded,  as  the 
sentence  against  Christ  had  been  passed,  in  a 
court  of  law.  The  word  is  used  specially  for 
such  official  testimony,  of  Stephen  (Acts  xxii, 
20),  of  Paul  at  Rome  (Acts  xxiii.  11,  1  Tim. 
ii.  6),  of  James  (Heges.  ap.  Eus.  ii.  23),  of  Peter 
and  Paul  (Clem.  Rom.  5),  of  John  (Polycrates 
ap.  Eus.  If.  E.  T.  24). 

(6)  The  idea  of  martyrdom  at  first  was  not  of 
maltreatment,  but  of  a  perilous  dignity.  The 
witnesses  won  their  title  of  honour  by  courage 
without  suffering.  The  title  was  co-ordinate 
with  bishop  and  teacher  (Polycr.  ap,  Eus.  H,  E. 
V.  24),  and  prophet  (Eus.  H,  E,  v.  xviii.  7). 
The  typical  instances  are  the  grandsons  of 
Jude,  who  wei'e  accused  before  Domitian  and 
released  unscathed,  and  took  the  lead  OTer 
after  in  the  churches  as  martyrs  (Hegesipp.  ap. 
Eus.  H.  E.  iii.  20,  32). 

(c)  The  martyrs  would  have  been  mere  con- 
fessors, not  witnesses,  but  that  they  **  endured 
as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible."  Thus  they 
not  only  **  confessed,"  but  **  witnessed  the  good 
confession.*'    ,The  confessors    were   **the  com- 


panions of  the  martyrs"  (BuOettini,  1864, p.  2.i). 
"Confession,"  says  Clement  of  Alexandria,  '"is 
postdble  for  all ;  the  grace  of  testifying  by 
speech  is  only  given  to  some"  {Strom,  iv.  9). 
Steadfastness  under  torture  was  the  testimoDf 
to  which  the  advocates  of  Christianity  appeaied. 
It  was  needful  that  the  honours  and  nuthoriijr 
of  martyrdom  should  not  be  won  too  eA>\W. 
Hence,  not  merely  peril,  but  actual  suflering 
became  indispensable  to  constitute  martyrdom. 
Those,  for  instance,  who  had  been  condeinDed 
to  the  quarries  were  honoured  as  martjn 
{PhUoaophumena^  ix.  12;  Tert.  de  Pudicit.  22). 

((/)  Bioodshedding  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vr. 
4),  instead  of  speech,  became  the  mode  of  the 
testimony.  **  The  custom  of  the  brotherhnoi" 
says  Origin  (in  Joann.  ii.  28,  t.  It.  p.  ^,  cf. 
Cypr.  Epp.  X.  2,  xxviii.  1,  xxxvi.  2),  "calls  those 
alone  properly  martyrs  who  have  testitied  to  the 
mystery  of  godliness  by  the  shedding  of  their 
own  blood."  This  public  testimony,  expre^ed 
not  in  words,  but  in  blood,  was  far  more  than 
testimony ;  it  was  martyrdom. 

(«)  Many  Christian  Virginias  and  Lucretias 
committed  suicide  to  escape  the  brutal  lust£  of 
their  persecutors.  They  are  extolled  as  martyn 
by  Eusebius  and  Chrysostom  (Eus.  //.  E.  viii. 
12,  14;  Chrys.  T.  1,  Horn.  40).  Augustine 
pronounces  the  practice  unlawful,  unless  insti- 
gated by  a  special  reTelation  {De  Civitate  Dd,  I. 
XTi.-xxT.  30-39). 

(/)  Martyrs  were  made  by  popular  riots  and 
lynch  law,  without  any  judicial  proceedings 
(Eus.  H.  E.  Ti.  41). 

{g)  It  was  once  a  complaint  *'  Martyrio  meo 
privor,  dum  morte  praevenior  **  (Cypr.  de  Morta- 
litaiey  p.  167,  ed.  Oxon.^  and  this  applied  even  to 
deaths  in  prison  before  the  case  was  he:tr<i. 
There  seem  to  have  been  cases  of  suicide  in  gaol 
to  aToid  torture  (TertuUian,  de  JeftaUo^  c.  I'iX 
But  the  names  of  those  who  died  in  prison  were 
recorded  in  a.d.  177  (Ens.  IT.  E.  y.  4),  and  in 
Africa,  in  A.D.  202  {Acta  Perpetuae,  c.  14),  and 
they  are  expressly  reckoned  as  martyn  by  Cy- 
prian {Ep.  12  (37)). 

(A)  Flight  from  persecution,  though  repro- 
bated by  Tertullian  {de  F»ja)j  was  enjoined  by 
Christ  (Matt.  x.  23),  and  the  Apostolic  Cottsti- 
tutione  (t.  3,  cf.  Tiii.  45)  recommend  the  fugi- 
tiTes  as  deserring  the  same  care  as  the  martyrs 
in  gaol.  Those  who  perished  in  the  hardships  of 
their  flight  were  recognised  by  Cyprian  as 
martyrs,  whose  martyi'dum  was  witne^ed  by 
Christ  {Ep,  iTiii.  (lTl.i  c.  4). 

(i)  The  death  of  the  Innocents  murdered  by 
Herod  waa  regarded  as  an  active  martyrdom, 
**  testimonium  Christi  sanguine  litavere  "  (Tert 
in  Vaientin,  c.  2),  "martyria  fecerunt"(Cypr.  Ep. 
Tiii.  6).  The  recognition  of  it  as  such  was  closely 
connected  with  the  sanction  of  infant  bapti:»m 
(Cypr.  Ep.  IxiT.  (lix.)). 

{k)  Athanasius  recognises  as  martyrs  those 
who  fell  at  the  hands  of  the  Arians.  (Ath.  aJ 
Mon.  p.  277.) 

(/)  In  A.D.  368  some  Christians,  put  to  death 
for  calling  an  officer  of  Valentinian's  to  ju^tioe, 
were  celebrated  as  martyrs.  The  testimouy  of 
Ammianus  Marccllinus  (xxHi.  7)  to  this  fact  is 
most  explicit  and  circumstantial,  though  ab- 
surdly derided  by  Gibbon.  So  Augustine  (in 
Psalm,  140,  c.  26)  calls  John  Baptist  a  martyr 
to  truth  and  justice. 
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(m)  Atij^utine  mjv  one  becomes  a  mftrtrr  on 
t  sick  bed  by  refusing  to  be  cared  bj  magic 
(&»i>t.  286,  c  28 ;  cf.  Serm,  318). 

(a)  Aagostine  says  again,  Von  will  go  hence 
t  martyr  if  TOO  hare  orercome  all  thetempta- 
tioos  of  the  deril  (JSerm,  4,  c.  4). 

(o)  Readiness  for  martyrdom  is  regarded  as 
itwlf  martyrdom  (Chrys.  ii.  601,  ed.  Mtgne). 

ii.  Wc  hare  traced  the  change  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word  from  witness  to  martyr.  As  a  title  of 
hoQonr  among  the  Christians,  the  term  was 
•<iopt«d  into  Latin  along  with  Christianity.  In 
the  Uagaages  of  Oriental  Christendom  it  is  repre- 
KBted  by  some  native  equivalent  that  has  under- 
gooe  a  like  change  of  meaning.  The  testimony  of 
ionoceoce  and  endurance  was  transfigured  into 
th«  '*  peace,  and  grace,  and  glory  "  of  martyrdom. 
What  this  meant  and  was,  may  be  seen  in  the 
Mts  of  the  martyrs  of  Vienne  and  Lyons  (Ens. 
B.  E.  V.  i)y  and  of  Perpetna.  Hartynlom  could 
lot  be  perfect  while  the  martyr  still  lived  in  the 
flA>h.  This  was  dimly  apprehended  by  Ig^tius, 
lod  wu  clearly  grasped  by  the  Lyonnese  con- 
foMn.  (Eoi.  H.  E,  V.  ii.)  To  their  brethren 
the?  ceemed  martyrs  many  times  over;  they 
tltfaMlTes  declined  the  title.  '^They  are 
ilnsdy  martyrs  whom  Christ  the  Veritable 
Martyr  has  ukea  to  Himself:  we  are  confessors 
oeaa  and  lowly.**  The  line  was  not  immediately 
«a<i  nnirersitlfy  drawn  where  they  drew  it. 
Thej  themselveiy  though  declining  the  title, 
nereised  the  pTfTogativea  of  martyrs.  In 
CTpiian's  time  the  lapsed  went  round  to  the 
Butjrs  everywhere,  and  corrupted  the  con- 
f««Mn  too  (Cypr.  Epp,  20),  and  therefore 
Crpriao  wrote  to  the  martyrs  and  confessors 
(tfp.  10,  l.S).  A  martyr  as  distinct  from  a 
co&feuor  was  ooe  who  had  shed  his  blood,  and 
cMild  ^raat  absolution.  But  in  Rome  the  title 
vas  by  that  time  limited  to  the  dead.  (Cypr. 
^pp>  28,  37.)  Cyprian  usually  conforms  to 
R.jmaa  usage  (cf.  Epp,  22,  27,  66),  though  at 
tbe  close  of  his  days  he  wrote  to  the  martyrs  in 
t^  mines  {Ep,  76)l  '<What  martyr,"  asks 
TertolliaD,  **  is  a  denixen  of  the  world,  a  suppliant 
for  I  shilling,  at  the  mercy  of  the  usurer  or  the 
pknifian  ?"   CTert.  d$  Fudic  c  22.) 

Tbe  fiist  great  interruption  of  the  peace  of 
tk«  church  in  the  3rd  century  seems  to  have 
filed  the  title  to  the  departed,  namely,  Maxi- 
>Bifi*«  persecution  in  Rome,  those  of  Decius  and 
Vileriaa  in  Africa. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  4th  centary  the 
limitation  of  the  term  martyr  to  the  defunct 
|*^«  to  have  been  quite  established,  though  it 
ii  jiut  poasible  to  doubt  whether  in  writing  *'  A 
^hAr  choir  of  martyrs  greets  you  at  once,** 
St  Ucian(A.D.  312)  means  to  convey  a  saluta- 
^  ^om  his  fellow  prisoners,  or  the  tidings  of 
u  anto  da  (^  He  adds  that  Anthlmns  has 
Wb  ooosummated  in  the  course  of  martyrdom 
(KoQth,  SeUiqmaSj  iv.  p.  5).  Death,  tlA  con- 
■omniAtton  of  martyrdom,  was  already  re- 
P^^  as  the  eottsummation  of  the  martyr. 
AfUr  the  triumph  of  the  church  under  Con- 
sUatiae,  "living  martyr  "  became  an  oxymoron, 
^(t  Oregory  Naxiaoxen  in  the  oration  (no.  xx)  in 
vbifh  he  so  uses  the  phrase,  speaks  of  Basil 
^*H  Rsthered  as  **  a  martrr  to  the  martyrs,'* 
ta^^  it  was  only  his  whole  life  that  was  his 
Mrtrrlom. 

Before  the  dose  of  tha  4th  century  the  Pagan 


Latin  historian  Ammianns  Marcellinns  (xxii.  17) 
says :  **  Those  who  when  subjected  to  compulsion 
to  make  them  deviate  from  raiigion  have  endured 
torture  and  persevered  to  a  glorious  death  with 
faith  unbroken,  now  are  called  martyrs.*'  Else- 
where he  explains  the  term  to  signify  "  divinitati 
acceptos  "  (Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  7).  « 

iii.  Limitations  of  the  title. 

(1)  Heretics  were  excluded.  Martyrs  were  at 
first  of  any  sect  that  suffered  for  the  name  of 
Christ.  The  early  Gnostics  declined  martyrdom 
{R  velatvm  ii.  14,  15 ;  Tertullian,  Scorpiace,  i. ; 
Epiphanius,  flat,  ffaer.  xxiv.  4;  Clem.  Strom, 
iv.  4),  saying  that  the  martyrs  died  for  Simon 
of  Cyrene.  But  the  Marcionites  (Eus.  Mat-t,  Pal, 
10)  and  the  Montanists  courted  it.  Apolliuaris 
of  Hierapolis  tells  that  in  his  time  Catholic 
martyrs  refused  communion  with  Montanists  to 
the  last  (Eus.  J7.  A\  v.  16).  Compare  Contt, 
Apost,  V.  9. 

(2)  Schismatics  were  excluded.  Cyprian  (cfo 
Unitatef  c.  14)  says.  He  cannot  be  a  martyr  who 
is  not  in  the  church.  So  the  Roman  confessors 
(Cypr.  Ep,  36).  Augustine  says,  OnUide  the 
church  you  will  be  punished  everlastingly 
though  you  have  been  burnt  alive  for  the  name 
of  Christ  (ITjp.  173  (204),  c.  6). 

(3)  Self-sought  martyrdom  was  not  allowed 
as  such.  Such  a  would-be  martyr  lapsed  at  the 
time  of  Polycarp's  martyrdom  ( Jfart.  Polyc.  c.  4)i 
damens  Alexandrinus  spealcs  of  self-surrender 
as  heretical,  and  founded  on  disbelief  in  the 
Craator  {Strom,  iv.  4).  There  were  instances  in 
which  it  was  justified  (Tertullian,  ad  Sc  iprjUam, 
5;  Acta  Theodotiy  Ruinart),  and  some  such 
martyrs,  9,g.  Euplius  and  Eulalia,  were  most 
celebrated.  Ensebins  approved  the  practice 
(Mart.  Pal,  3;  If.  E.  vii.  12).  But  Mensnrius 
of  Carthage  (Aug.  BreticvU.  collit,  diei  III.  xiii. 
25)  and  Peter  of  Alexandria  {Canon  ix. ;  Routh, 
iv.  32)  forbade  it 

(4)  loonoclasm  (without  imperial  fiat)  was 
disapproved  by  the  teachers  of  the  church.  The 
60th  canon  of  II liberie  states.  If  any  break  idols 
and  be  slain  on  the  spot,  as  it  is  not  written  in 
the  gospel,  nor  found  to  have  been  done  under  the 
apostles,  he  is  not  to  be  received  into  the  Duml)er 
of  the  martyrs.  The  41st  canon  even  allows  the 
faithful  to  have  idols  in  their  houses  if  they  fear 
that  their  slaves  would  offer  violence  in  case  of 
their  removal. 

(5)  Individual  scruples  were  r(»fused  recog- 
nition. Resistance  to  the  obligations  of  military 
service,  (which  was  the  ground  of  the  martyrdom 
of  Maximilian  in  Mauritania  in  a.d.  296 :  see 
his  Acta  in  Ruinart,)  is  made  a  bur  to  com- 
munion by  the  third  canon  of  the  1st  council  of 
Aries. 

(6)  "  Martyrem  non  facit  poena  sed  causa.*' 
The  conception  that  suffering  is  martyrdom  is 
implied  in  the  practice  of  the  Donatists  of  offering 
themselves  to  armed  wayfarers,  and  demanding 
with  terrible  threats  the  stroke  of  martyrdom 
(Aug.  Ep.  185  (50);  T,  ii.  coll.  7,  8).  But  this 
was  diMipproved  by  others  of  their  number  (Aug. 
Ep,  204  (61);  T,  ii.  coL  940). 

iv.  Those  who  were  arrested  and  not  yet 
heard  in  court  were  called  martyrs  designate 
(Tertullian  ad*  Mariyres),  Those  of  whose 
firmness  their  brethren  were  not  quite  confident 
are  named  by  Tertullian  tmo^tain  martyrt 
(Tert.  de  Jejunio,  c  12> 
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V.  The  later  Greeks  adopt  a  classification  of 
martyrs  into  rarious  classes. 

Hierotftartyra  are  the  martyrs-  of  the  clergy. 

Hostonuurtyra  are  martyred  moaks. 

Megakmartyra  are  the  martyrs  of  the  sol* 
diery. 

Parthenomartyra  are  Ttrgin  martyTs. 

Anargyri,  the  title  of  the  twin  physicians 
Cosmas  and  Damian,  is  extended  to  Sergios  and 
Bacchiu,  and  to  John  and  Gyros,  two  similar  pairs. 

We  find  the  term  megalomartyr  in  Theo* 
phylact  Simocaita  (▼.  14).  Some  trace  of  such 
cUuBsification  appears  in  Polycrates  ap.  Eus.  ZT.  K 
T.  24. 

II.  fjowa  unddr  wMoh  ih$  CkrkHam  anfartdL 
(I)  Oemral,  In  ancient  dnlisation  idolatry 
was  almost  inseparable  from  daily  life.  Educa- 
tion (TertalUan,  de  Jdolohind,  c  10),  com* 
merce  (ib.  c.  11),  pablic  amnsementa  (t6.  c.  18), 
marriages,  funerals,  social  interconn^  (o.  16), 
domestic  senrioe  (c  liy,  elate  aflisirs  (c.  16), 
military  duty  (c.  19X  aII  involTed  idolatry. 
The  Jews,  indeed,  had  dealings  with  the  Gen* 
tiles  everywhere  and  ke|]|^  clear  of  idolatry. 
Hence,  while  the  only  intolerance  shewn  to 
other  religions  was  an  ocoasieoal  attempt  to 
keep  the  worship  of  Isis  outside  the  wslls 
•f  Borne  (Dio,  liv.  6,  Val.  Max.  I.  iii.X  Judaism 
was  detested,  and  all  the  charges  rebutted  by 
TertnlHan  from  the  Christians,  secret  enor- 
mities (Tert.  Apol,  7-9),  impiovs  atheism  (A. 
10-28),  disaffection  to  the  empire  {ib.  2»-S6X 
enmity  to  mankind,  (ib.  36-41X  lazinesa  (t6. 
42-46),  priestcraft  (•&.  46--^9),  are  brought 
also  as  calumnies  against  the  Jews  (Tao. 
Miat.  V.  4^  5 ;  Juv.  8ai,  xi^.  96  ft.).  Beskies 
disbelief  in  the  gods  led  easily  to  sacrilege 
(Acts  xix.  37 ;  Horn.  ii.  32),  a  charge  not 
brought  against  the  Christians^  (Tert.  ApU. 
41.)  Yet  the  Jews  were  tolerated,  were  pro* 
tected  in  the  observance  of  their  code,  exempted 
from  civil  action  on  the  Saiibath,  excused  from 
adoring  the  image  of  the  emperor,  and  even 
permitted  to  make  proselytes.  Ensotments  in 
their  favour  are  collected  by  Josephoa  {Ami. 
Jud.  XVI.  vL). 

Stringent  as  were  the  Roman  laws  against 
toeason,  a  crime  into  whidi  words  as  well  as 
acta  might  be  interpreted — especially  any  dia- 
raspect  to  the  emperor's  images  and  which 
rendered  all  ranks  alike  liable  to  torture  (PnuL 
Sent.  V.  xxix. ;  Sueton.  Otkm,  27 ;  Amm.  Mareell. 
sxix.  12;  Aniob.  Iv.  24;  Digest.  XLTIII.  it.), 
the  only  acts  of  the  Christians  which  could  Im 
construed  as  treasonable  were  such  as  were 
freely  permitted  to  the  Jews.  The  example  of 
Joseph  might  encourage  either  Christian  or 
Jew  to  swear  by  the  life  of  Caesar.  (Tert.  Apol, 
32.)  They  could  plead  that  to  call  him  a  god 
before  his  death  would  be  ill-omened  {ib.  34). 

>gain,  meetings  for  worship  might  be  con- 
strue<i  as  treasonable  (see  Dig«st.  ZLVii.  xxii.  2, 
XLViu.  iv.  1),  and  were  at  any  rate  strictly 
illegal,  even  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  and  even  i^ 
veterans,  unless  express  imperial  or  senatorial 
sanction  for  them  were  producible  (Sueton. 
Jii^Mis,  42;  0cta9.  32;  Digeet^  ill.  ir.;  xlvu. 
xi.  3,  xxii.),  and  the  old  laws  against  even  pri- 
vate worship  of  g^ds  unreoogniaed  by  the  state 
(Cic.  da  Leg.  ii.  8)  were  not  quite  extinct  (Tao. 
Ann.  xiii.  32) ;  but  Jewish  worship,  public  or 
private,  had  sanction. 


The  formation  of  guilds  and  elobs  was  strictly 
ibrhidden  by  Tmjan  (Plin.  Ep.  x.  42.  43,  97). 
Afterwards  it  was  more  and  more  freqoentlr 
permitted  to  the  lower  classes  for  one  special 
purpose,  the  burial  of  the  dead.  These  guilds 
had  a  common  chest  like  little  commoD- 
wealths,  and  an  agent,  called  an  actor  or  syodic, 
who  appeared  for  them  in  any  legal  dit^putes 
{Dig.  III.  iv.  1).  All  the  functions  of  the 
chnrch  were  permitted  to  them,  as  the  church 
is  described  by  Tertallian.  *'  Approved  elden 
preside.  Everyone  brings  a  little  sum  on  a 
certain  day  in  the  month,  or  when  he  p!ea«es, 
and  only  if  he  pleases,  and  only  if  he  can.  From 
this  stock  payments  are  made,  not  for  feas^ 
but  for  support  and  burial  of  the  poor  sni  of 
destitute  orphans  and  bedridden  old  |)eAp]e  sdJ 
shipwrecked  sailors  and  convicts  in  the  mme^  or 
islands  or  jails  **  (Tert.  ApoL  .S9).  This  was  onlj 
illegal  because  senatorial  sanction  was  requisite 
in  each  caae. 

Witchcraft  was  a  capital  crime  by  Jewish 
law.  Roman  procedure  varied,  for  people  of 
that  sort  were  always  being  forbidden  and 
always  bring  rsUined  (Tac.  Hist.  i.  22).  **  Bum 
him  alive  "  Is  the  outcry  of  the  rabble  in  Lncian's 
Aaiwaa^  c  A4,  but  the  law  given  by  Paul  us 
{Sent.  V.  xxiii.  17)  decreeing  this  death  for  the 
wisards  and  crucifixion  or  the  beasts  for  their 
accomplices  may  be  later.  Death  or  banishment 
is  the  penalty  that  we  find  historically  in  the 
1st  century  (Tac  Aim.  ii.  32,  xii.  52 ;  Dio,  Ivii. 
15 ;  Juv.  SaL  vi.  660  ff.).  Supposed  possession 
of  magical  powers  was  enough  to  make  a  humble 
individual  fbrmidable  and  culpable  for  treason. 

Any  departure  from  the  ordinary  reverence  for 
the  gods  might  easily  be  linked  with  an  attempt 
to  turn  the  gods  into  slaves.  Two  main  branches 
o{  BupematuFal  art,  astrology  and  exorcism, 
were  largely  in  Jewish  hands,  and  Moses  was 
reputed  to  have  been  a  mighty  wixard. 

Any  new  superstition  was  looked  upon  as  a 
aehool  of  magic—"  Magi  estis  quia  novt^  nescio 
quod  genua  superstitionii  indncitis  '*  {Acta  AchatU, 
§  7,  Ruinart).  Otherwise  works  of  bencHcence 
would  rather  lead  the  rabble  to  regard  the 
wonder-worker  as  a  god  than  as  a  wtzaixl. 
Busy  slander  might  produce  a  revolution  of 
fbeling,  but  to  all  supernatural  pretensions, 
magisterial  scepticism  had  a  ready  answer,  the 
doom  -of  death. 

(2)  Special.  Thus  far  we  hav«  reriewed  the 
first  part  only  of  the  laws  against  the  Christians, 
namely  the  previously  eristing  legal  principles 
that  could  be  turned  against  them  by  **  unjust 
disputations  of  the  jnris-consults."  These  charges 
of  impiety,  foreign  superstitions,  treason,  un* 
lawful  assembkige,  magic,  appear  to  M.  Le  Blant 
sufilicient  to  explain  all  the  persecutions.  But 
LacUntius  {fnttii.  Div.  v.  11)  tells  us  thatUlpian 
also  collected  in  the  first  book  of  his  last  work, 
De  O0ko  Proooneuiiay  another  set  of  laws,  which 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  and  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  acts  of  the  martyrs  and  of  the  writings  of 
the  apologists  prove  to  have  existed,  the  "  sacH* 
legions  constitutions  "  and  "  nefarious  rescripts " 
of  the  emperors  directly  censuring  it. 

It  was  indeed  necessary  in  order  to  bring  the 
principles  which  are  specified  above  into  plar 
against  the  Christiana,  that  there  should  be 
authoritative  definitions,  distinguishing  Chris- 
tianity from  the  lawful  religion  of  Judaism,  sad 
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Rfbsinf  it  MtDction  for  its  ritet  or  oonoeasions  to 
tU  icraples.  It  was  nccdfal  that  the  rarioos 
w^icioBS  of  guilt,  which  could  not  be  urged 
agaiait  the  same  act  under  different  laws,  with- 
out traasgrMsing  a  principle  ef  jurisprudence 
{Digai,  ZLYin.  li.  14),  should  all  be  brought 
nnder  one  h^ad,  and  summed  up  into  a  single 


(a)  If  we  inquire  when  Chrlstlanlt  j-  was  6rst 
Bwie  criminal,  the  answer  of  antiquity  is  un- 
laimoas.  In  ▲.D.  64,  his  mistress,  Poppaea, 
Wing  a  Jewish  proselfte  (Jos.  Ant,  Jud,  zrriii. 
U;  cf.  Tac.  Ann.  ziii.  45,  zr.  6),  Kero  had 
Bade  Rome  a  very  Sodom,  when  a  iierj  doom 
fell  The  flames  spared  the  Jewish  quarter 
icrost  the  Tiber,  so,  as  oulprits  were  wanted  in 
•rder  to  remore  the  suspicion  from  Nero  himself, 
tk€  conflagration  was  charged  on  members  of 
tke  new  lect,  who  confessed  and  betrayed  the 
Buoes  of  others.  Then  a  decree  of  the  emperor, 
probtblf  also  of  the  obsequious  and  not  reluctant 
tesate,  made  the  profession  of  Christianity  a 
dine,  sapposed  to  imply  enmity  to  the  human 
nee,  sad  sentenced  to  be  Ttsited  with  death,  by 
Wests,  crosses,  flames,  or  Bsrel  horrors  inrented 
«D  purpose.*  Their  deaths  were  turned  to  sport, 
lad  Nero  gave  his  own  gardens  for  the  show 
(Tac  Ann.  xr.  44 ;  SnlpieinS)  Ski.  ii.  41 ;  Tert. 
ApoL  5).  We  have  no  hint  of  any  opportunity 
of  pardon  oo  recantation,  for  those  onee  arrested. 
TW  persecution  was  extended  to  the  prorindes 
{d  1  PeL  It.  12'-19X  and  eren  a  oMs  S&manui 
M^eavMf  like  Pianl  was  beheaded  CrttFtnlllan, 
Soarpiaofy  15). 

The  Neronian  perseention  has  only  left  us  two 
eertain  names  of  martyrs,  PMer  and  Pisul,  of  each 
•f  whom  their  disciple,  Clement,  says  emphati- 
ally,  ifmpripn^tv  (c  5),  while  of  the  other 
victiins  murdered  by  Nero  he  only  says  that  they 
nflered  unhallowed  outrages  (c.  9).  "Guilty 
»  the  Christians  were,"  says  Taeitus  (1.  e.\ 
"pity  U»  them  arose."  Tet  on  Nero's  death, 
vk«n  all  his  other  constitutions  were  canoelled, 
««  ere  told  that  this  decree  against  the  Chris- 
tisBs  alone  remained  (**  permansit  erasis  omnibus 
We  iolom  institutum  Neronianum,"  Tertull. 
•i  Ifatkme$,  L  7>  So  we  leam  flpom  Dio  that 
Vespanaa  in  ▲.&.  70,  after  Jerusalem  was 
takeo,  wrote  to  Rome,  ^  wiping  out  the  disgrace 
•f  those  who  hail  been  condemned  for  what  were 
alfed  impieties  by  Nero  and  those  who  had  ruled 
•fter  him,  alike  of  the  living  and  of  tile  dead,  and 
patting  aa  end  to  accusations  on  such  charges  " 
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ef  the  psassgefaiTsstttM^  obscoie, 
tf  we  nppMB  him  to  be  tiaooertblng 
of  lan«e  the  sctaal  tsnns  of  the  seasUs- 
which  Id  that  case  mobs  to  hsTo  been  art- 
so  as  to  stretch  plhrases  deacriptfre  of  $be 
of  psmckle,  to  be  aewu  np  In  a  hftde  with 
thrown  Into  the  river,  and  of  dmple  cmdflxlon, 
them  teclode  the  noTd  aporU  of  Areaalng 
tacaais»  sad  setting  doffS  at  theai,  or  setting 
as  they  hung  Ml  thetr  cwsksl  ■*  Peveontllnis 
feraram  tcrflsooaleoti  laniatu  canum 
aiBxl ;  sat  flamamndl.  stqne  uU 
dtas  la  amaa  noclamt  laarials  urantmr."    The 
er  plaguj  aUrt*  seeaw  to  owe  its  origin 
of  arson.  The  vktla's  throat  was  not  bsft, 
the  nnoke  and  soflocsto  himself, 
of  this  penalty  was  sfterwsrdB  used  to  eompel 
to  pisyjihe  pact  of  Xtaolus  (Martial,  i^.  z. 


(Dio  Cassius,  Ixri.  9).  The  senatus-consultum 
against  the  Christians  remained  apparently  un- 
repealed, only  suspended  by  this  imperial  des« 
patch  (cf.  Ens.  ff.  E,  r.  21). 

(6)  In  the  reign  of  Domitian,  if  we  may  trust 
the  Colbertine  Acts  of  Ignatius  (c.  1),  there  were 
many  persecutions.  The  grandsons  of  Jude,  sent 
as  prisoners  to  DomHian  by  Invocatus,  aa  chiefs 
of  the  house  of  Darid,  were  dismissed  contemp- 
tuotisly  as  harmless  peasants,  and  Domitian 
stopped  this  persecution  (Hegesipp.  m  Ens.  H.  S, 
ill.  20,  32). 

In  A.D.  95,  in  the  exaction  of  tribute  from  the 
Jews,  profession  of  faith  was  made  imperatir^ 
for  every  one,  and  the  Christians  were  accused 
of  atheism.  Some  were  put  to  death,  others 
were  stript  of  their  property.  Among  the  chief 
sufferers  were  Clemens  and  bomitilla,  cousins  to 
the  emperor,  and  parents  of  his  heirs.  Clemens, 
though  consul  of  the  year,  was  beheaded: 
Domitilla  was  only  banished  to  the  isle  Pan- 
dataria.  Glabrio,  who  had  been  consul  with 
Trajan  in  ▲.D.  91,  and  had  been  compelled  to 
fight  with  a  lion  m  the  very  year  of  his  con* 
solate,  was  now  put  to  death,  on  the  same  charges 
as  the  rest,  and  also  on  the  ground  of  his  easy 
rictory  over  the  lion.  Compare  Snetonius 
IkmHan,  c.  12:  "  deferebantnr  qui  rel  impro^ 
fessi  judaice  yirerent,"  Dio  Cassius,  Izrii.  14^ 
Bruttitts  m  Eus.  H.  E.  iii.  18,  and  Hieronym.  Ep, 
96  [27]  and  Eus.  Ohrm.  Olymp.  218.  Domitilla 
has  given  her  name  to  a  Roman  cemetery,  where 
De  Rossi  has  found  inscriptions  identifying  the 
site  as  her  property,  and  a  shrine  adorned  with 
first  century  Christian  paintings,  and  especially 
with  a  vine  branch  (icAi)/i«a)  in  allusion  to  the 
name  of  Clemens.  {Bvliettini,  1865,  pp.  33  ff., 
91  IT.)  In  A.D.  96  Nerva  proclaimed  general 
toleration  (Dio  (Cassius,  Izviii.  1),  and  closed  the 
second  oecumenical  persecution,  and  the  last  till 
the  days  of  Decius  (Melito  ap.  Eus.  ff.  E.  It.  26 ; 
Tert.  Apd.  c.  5  ;  Lactant.  de  MortibuSj  c.  3). 

(c)  l^jaa  is  universally  recognised  as  a  pei^ 
secutor.  The  chronology  of  his  roign  is  somewhat 
hard  to  determine.  According  to  the  Colbertine 
Acts  of  Ignatius,  the  triumph  over  the  Daciana 
was  followed  by  a  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
Christianity  being  regarded  by  the  soldierly 
Trajan  as  insubordination.  Trajsn*s  first  triumph 
over  the  Dacians  was  in  a-D.  102.  It  seems  to 
have  been  somewhat  later  in  his  reign  thitft 
Simeon,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  sufiered(Hegesippus, 
<ip.  Eus.  ff.  E.  iii.  32,  cf.  Zahn,  Patrea  AposMuny 
U.  307). 

In  A.D.  112,  according  to  Hommsen,  Trajaft 
wrote  bis  famous  rescript  to  Pliny  (Plin.  Ep, 
z.  97,  98),  making  Christianity  still  a  capital 
crime,  but  forbidding  search  for  the  ofienders,  or 
anoujrmous  accusations,  and  decreeing  pardon  for 
any  who  recanted.  Under  this  law  it  was  pos- 
sible f  >r  bold  Christbns  to  present  apologies  fov 
the  fiiith  without  being  themselves  arraigned. 
The  aptJogies  of  Aristides  and  (^adratus  pre- 
sented to  Hadrian  in  A.D.  125  (cf  Clinton  ad  anm.) 
were  immediatelr  followed  by  the  rescript  of 
that  emperor  to  Fundanus,  insistiDg  that  definite 
illegal  acts  must  be  alleg^  against  the  Christians 
by  responsible  accusen  (Ens.  ff.  E.  iv.  9  ;  Melito 
ap.  Eus.  iv.  26 ;  Justin,  Apoi.  I.  ad  jin. ;  Aube, 
pp.  264,  276% 

Nothing  certafn  is  known  about  the  persecntioo 
of  the  Christians  hy  Hadrian.     The  martyr  aMs 
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assigned  to  his  reign  do  not  inspire  confidence. 
The  first  historian  who  reckons  him  as  a  perse- 
cator  is  Sulpicius  Severus,  and  he  connects  his 
persecation  with  the  foundation  of  Aelia  Capito- 
iina  on  the  site  of  Jerusalem.  This  seems  prob- 
able enough,  for  we  most  remember  that  till 
then  the  Hebrew  church  surriTed,  that  the 
foundation  of  Aelia  was  an  insolent  rearing  of 
the  abomination  of  desolation  on  the  sacred  sites, 
that  at  the  same  time  circumcision  was  forbidden, 
and  that  these  eTenU  synchronised  with  the 
deification  of  the  vile  Antinous  (Clinton,  a.d. 
130-132).  Barcochbaa,  the  leader  of  the  Jewish 
revolt,  practised  all  manner  of  cruelties  upon 
the  Christians  (Justin.  Apol,  I.  31 X  and  the 
mother  church  of  Jerusalem  ceased  to  be,  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  Qentile  congregation  at  Aelia 
(Eus.  H,  E.  iv.  6).  The  only  martyr  of  this 
reign  of  whom  we  hare  certain  knowledge,  is 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  Telesphorns,  whose  execu- 
tion may  be  assigned  to  ▲.D.  136  or  1:57. 

There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  identity 
and  date  of  Arrius  Antoninus,  an  urgent  per- 
secutor in  Asia,  who,  when  all  the  Christiana 
of  the  toMrn  presented  themselves  before  him  in 
a  bMnd,  ordered  some  to  he  led  off  to  execution, 
and  said  to  the  rest,  ^  Wretches,  if  you  want  to 
die,  there  are  precipices,  and  you  have  halters." 
(TertuU.  ad  Scap,  c.  5.) 

The  chief  danger  of  the  Christians,  however, 
was  from  popular  outcries,  and  the  most  promi- 
nent members  of  the  church  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  assault,  and  quenched  the  fury  of  their 
adversaries  by  th^ir  death  (cf.  Origen  m  Joann, 
vi.  36;  t.  iv.  p.  133).  A  notable  instance  is 
Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  who  was  burnt  on 
Saturday  the  23rd  of  February,  A.D.  155 
(Waddington,  Vie  du  RhSteur  Arittide,  Mem,  de 
VAoad.  des  fmcriptiom^  1867,  t.  zxvi.  pp.  203  ff., 
232  ff.).  The  sufferings  of  the  martyrs  were 
the  occasion  and  the  staple  of  the  apologies. 
Thus  the  apology  of  Justin  complained  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Ptolemy  by  Urbicius,  ue.  between 
A.D.  156  and  160.  This  seems  to  have  elicited 
the  extant  rescript  of  Pius  (cos.  iv.  trib.  pot. 
pp.  xxi.  t>.  A.D.  158 — given  as  of  Marcus  in 
▲.O.  161,  by  Eusebius,»  H,  E.  iv.  13),  addressed 
to  the  council  of  Asia,  demanding  proof,  not 
merely  of  Christianity  but  of  treason,  and  in 
default  of  such  proof,  threatening  the  accuser 
with  condign  punishment.  The  genuineness  of 
this  rescript  has  been  doubted,  because  of  its 
frank  recognition  of  the  piety  of  the  Christians, 
and  of  their  superiority  to  the  sycophants  who 
accused  thorn.  This  seems  to  us  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  character  of  Pius. 

(d)  Marcus,  the  noblest  of  the  emperors,  ap^iears 
as  a  persecutor.  His  sincere  piety  in  troublous 
•  times  probably  decreed  universal  religious  obser- 
vances with  which  the  Christians  could  not 
comply,  both  the  acts  of  Justin  (a.d.  166),  the 
earliest  that  appear  really  to  be  taken  down  by 
a  notary  at  the  time,  and  the  apology  of  Melito 
(Bus.  H.  E.  iv.  26),  written  upon  occasion  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Sagaris  of  Laodicea,  a.d.  167 
(Aube,  p.  362),  speak  of  edicts  ordaining  that 
all  who  were  caught  should  be  compelled  to 
sacrifice.     If   there    were  no    reversal   of  the 

k  1  be  rescript  Is  given  at  tbe  close  of  the  so-called  firat 
apology  of  Justin.  We  sgree  with  PMpcbnK-he  in  reganU 
fng  tbe  (wo  spulogies  s»  one,  tbouj(h  not  in  the  dsie. 


decision  of  Trajan,  and  no  hunt  after  the  Chris- 
tians were  decreed,  there  were  at  any  rate  plenty 
of  **  concussions."  The  Christians  'were  driveo 
to  build  their  splendid  tombs  underground,  ss  in 
the  case  of  Januarius  {Builettmi,  1865,  p.  97). 
The  emperor's  justice  replied  to  the  apologies  ot 
Melito  and  of  Apollinaris  (Eus.  ff.  E.  iv.  27, 
V.  5)  by  a  law  which  condemned  the  accu&er  o{ 
Chiistians  to  death  whether  his  charge  were  sub- 
stantiated or  not  (Tert.  ilpo/.  5>  This  wu 
subsequent  to  the  deliverance  of  the  armj  by  an 
unexpected  fall  of  rain  in  a.d.  174.  The  re^ript 
of  the  emperor  ascribing  this  to  the  prayers  oft 
Christian  legion  is  an  undoubted  forgery,  sad  is 
not  that  to  which  Tertullian  alludes  (/.  c,  cf. 
ad  Soap,  4).  It  is  however  possible  that  Marcus 
may  have  commended  the  piety  of  the  Legio 
Fulmtnata,  and  that  Apollinaris  may  hsre 
pointed  out  that  in  that  legion  the  Christians 
were  numerous. 

But  though  oonvinoed  that  the  Christisas  wert 
not  atheists,  and  stem  in  repressing  the  attacks 
made  upon  them  by  private  sycophants,  Marcos 
was  not  ubiquitous  and  was  not  unprejudiced. 
Christian  martyrs  appeared  to  him  to  die  in  a 
spirit  of  irrational  emulation,  rpay^fZms  iteri 
^iX^r  vc^Miro^u'  {Med.  xi.  3),  uid  hence  he  was 
disposed  to  regard  Christianity  as  a  frightful 
fanaticism.  His  hatred  of  priestcraft  made  him 
decree  that  whoerer  scared  men's  minds  with 
superstition  should  be  banished  to  an  island 
iPig,  XLYUL  xix.  30.)  Meanwhile  he  was  him- 
self somewhat  prieatridden  by  his  philosophers; 
the  senators  were  for  the  most  part  utterly 
opposed  to  the  new  religion,  and  not  likely  to  be 
impartial  judgea,  and  popular  uproar  did  not 
always  present  itself  as  the  voice  of  a  rabble. 
but  sometimes,  as  at  Vienne  and  Lyons  in  A.D. 
177,  as  the  act  of  a  municipality.  The  goveroor, 
on  that  occasion,  found  Chiistian  prisoners 
awaiting  him  accused  by  the  whole  town  of 
Lyons,  and  himself  proceeded  to  commit  an 
advocate  who  appeared  for  them  and  avowed  his 
Christianity,  to  torture  the  heathen  domestics 
of  the  Christians  and  to  extract  supposed  evidenc« 
of  cannibal  banquets  and  incestuous  orgies,  to 
permit  the  murder  by  the  rabble  before  the 
tribunal  of  bishop  Pothinus,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  the  Christ  worshipped  by  the  Christians, 
and  finally  to  consult  the  emperor  about  those 
who  were  Roman  cttixens  without  permitting 
them  to  go  and  plead  their  own  cause  before 
him.  Marciu  wrote  back  that  those  who  re- 
canted should  be  released ;  those  who  persisted 
should  be  drummed  off,  ue.  cudgelled  to  death. 
A  similar  decree  appears  in  the  acta  of  Caecilis, 
which  are  referred  by  De  Rossi  to  this  date.  It 
seems  to  have  called  forth  the  apology  of  Athen- 
agoras.  The  Gallic  governor  assumed  a  certsin 
liberty  in  interpreting  it.  He  gave  up  to  the 
beasts  all  who  were  not  Roman  citizens,  and  one 
who  was.  Other  tortures  were  applied  to  them 
in  the  amphitheatre  for  the  amusement  of  the 
people,  e^g,  a  chair  of  red-hot  iron,  in  which  the 
prisoner  was  fastened.  This  is  noteworthy  as 
indicating  the  effect  of  persecution  of  the 
Christians  in  whetting  an  appetite  for  horrors, 
— ^Tertullian  {ad  MariyreSy  5)  tells  of  some  who 
volunteered  to  run  a  course  in  a  flaming  shirt,— 
and  also  in  undermining  the  old  fabric  of  char' 
tered  liberties,  and  reducing  the  world  under  the 
tyranny  of  the  emperor  and  his  emissaries.    Th« 
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Rvript  of  Marciu  is  important  as  definitely 
saoctioniog  the  empSoyment  of  torture  to  induce 
recantation.  Those  who  persisted  in  confession 
w«r«  IiMble  to  tortare,  and  it  came  to  be  used  not 
oqIt  to  elicit  confessions  of  imaginary  guilt,  but 
U  compel  denial  of  the  faith  (Tert.  ilyo/.  2). 
The  fact  is  that  those  who  proclaimed,  I  am  a 
Christian  and  among  as  no  evil  is  done,  not  only 
ia  led  to  supply  eridence  against  the  Christians, 
th»T  bore  irrefragable  eridence  in  their  favour 
{!•{.' Itu.  H.  E.  y,  1-4). 

Christianity  was  left  by  Marcus  in  a  most 
unmaloas  position.  It  was  a  capital  crime 
either  to  be  a  Christian,  or  to  accuse  another 
of  beiDg  so.  Thas  the  accuser  of  the  senator 
ApoUoniiis,  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  was  put 
to  death  by  baring  his  legs  broken,  but  Apolio- 
fiio*  hiroselff  after  pleading  his  cause  before  the 
leaste,  was  beheaded  (Eus.  ff.  E.  r.  21).  The 
proceeMngs  of  the  gorernors  raried.  One  sug- 
Z*^Xti  an  answer  that  would  enable  him  to 
uqait,  another  i>ound  the  culprits  over  to  satisfy 
their  townsfolk,  a  third  let  them  off  with  a  little 
tArtare,  a  fourth  beheaded  them,  a  fifth  burnt 
them  jilire  (Tertull.  ad  Soap.  4).  There  were 
ecoricts  in  the  mines  in  Sardinia  on  the  ground 
of  their  faith,  whose  release  was  obtained  of 
Commodus  by  his  Christian  concubine,  Marcia. 
A  ]u(t  of  them  was  furnished  her  by  bishop 
Victor,  and  the  name  of  Callistus  was  omitted, 
because  he  had  been  guilty  of  breach  of  the 
peace  in  disturbing  the  Jews  in  their  synagogue 
{VkUowphitmenaj  iz.  12).  There  were  believers 
la  hi^h  station  in  the  palace  (Iren.  c.  Haer, 
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(c)  The  power  of  the  senate,  so  hostile  to  Chris- 
tiaaitT,  was  orerthrown  along  with  the  dynasty 
of  Trajan  (Gibbon,  ch.  v.).  No  Christians  fol- 
livd  the  standards  of  the  usurpers  Albinu.% 
Xi^er,  and  Cassian  (Tert.  ad  Soap,  2),  but 
Srrerus,  the  military  despot,  who  proved  ric- 
torios^,  had  m;iny  Christian  favourites  whom  he 
sheltered,  and  his  son  was  reared  on  Christian 
ailt  (*.  4). 

Tet  Serems  was  compelled  (a.d.  202)  to  for- 
\Ai  coarenlons  to  Christianity  (Spartian,  S(?oerus, 
c  17),  and  the  persecation  which  ensued,  the 
£rn  that  made  martyrs  in  Africa  (Tertullian, 
^  Soap,  3X  was  so  fierce  that  the  Christians 
tlKngnt  the  end  of  the  world  must  be  drawing 
ai;h. 

In  soother  way,  howerer,  this  emp«>ror  enabled 
the  church  to  acquire  a  sort  of  legal  recognition. 
Serenu  made  the  permission  of  funeral  guilds 
to  t!>04e  of  slender  mt«ns,  provided  they  met  only 
«ce  a  month,  universal  through  Rome,  Italy, 
tft-1  the  prr>vinces  {Dig.  ZLYXI.  zxiiL  1),  and  com- 
mitted charges  of  illegal  association  to  the  juris- 
•iitmi  of  the  city  praefect  {ib,  I.  zii.  1  or  14). 
"^  church  saw  her  opportunity.  The  arch- 
videos  Callistos  (A.D.  198)  was  set  over  the 
anr  cemetery  on  the  Appian  Way.  A  sum  of 
&^h  money,  distributed  in  presents  at  the 
Satam^iia,  prevented  awkward  questions  about 
the  relij^on  of  the  new  funeral  society,  though 
K  *a4  indeed  no  secret,  and  the  clergy  were 
hf-oked,  by  the  p>lice,  among  the  taverns,  gam- 
Mi&g  houses,  brothels,  and  thieveries.  But  the 
TTtogfiition  in  any  way  of  the  clergy  by  the  state 
acr^»ed  their  power  and  responsibility,  and 
naie  the  independent  ambiguous  |iosition  of  the 
onnyn  apart  from  the  clergy  above  the  luity, 
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disturbing  discipline  by  indulgences,  a  thing  less 
and  less  tenable.  Meanwhile,  as  wardens  of  the 
ccraf  teries  pursuing  their  other  ofBces  of  charity 
under  cover  of  attending  to  the  tombs,  the  clergy, 
instead  of  little  meetings  from  house  to  house, 
could  organize  grand  celebrations  in  subter- 
ranean halls  before  the  monuments  of  the  heroes 
of  the  faith ;  and  to  conform  their  phraseology 
and  ritual  as  much  as  possible  to  heathen  models 
was  an  obvious  precaution.  The  danger  that 
lurked  in  such  conformity  remained  wholly  un- 
suspected (Philosophumenaj  iz.  12 ;  Tertullian, 
de  Fuga,  12,  13;  Bullettini,  1866,  pp.  8-11, 
19-22). 

(/)  The  eztension  of  the  Roman  franchise  by 
Caracal  la  to  all  the  free  subjects  of  the  empire 
made  the  torture  of  Christians  thenceforward 
the  torture  of  free  Romans.  We  do  not  rend  of 
direct  sanction  of  Christianity  or  repeal  of  the 
laws  against  it,  till  the  days  of  Alezander 
Severus.  "Christianos  esse  passns  est."  He 
proposed  to  erect  a  temple,  and  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  the  guild  of  the  Christians  over  the 
guild  of  the  cooks,  when  they  disputed  about  a 
piece  of  land.  His  successor,  Mazimin  (A.D.  235- 
2H7),  aimed  a  persecution  at  the  clergy  only 
(Eus.  H.  E.  vi.  28),  which  seems  not  to  have 
been  oecumenical  only  because  his  rule  was  not 
everywhere  tirmly  established.  It  affected  Lgypt 
aud  Asia  (Firmilian  ap.  Cypr.  Ep.  75,  c.  10),  and 
above  all  Rome.  Pontianus  and  Hippoiytus  were 
transported  to  Sardinia,  and  there  died  {Cat, 
Liber ianiu) ;  Anteros,  after  siz  weeks'  episcopate, 
was  put  to  death,  it  is  said,  for  his  diligence  in 
collecting  and  treasuring  up  the  acts  of  the 
martyrs  (^Cat,  Felicianua).  Protoctetus  and 
Ambrose  of  Caesarea  were  ezhorted  to  martyr- 
dom by  Origen.  It  is  a  question  whether  the 
martyrs  mentioned  by  Eusebius  (B.  E.  vi.  4,  5) 
ought  not  to  be  referred  to  this  persecution 
rather  than  to  that  of  Severus,  for  Isidore  of 
Pelu.Hium  ezpressly  mentions  Mazimin  as  the 
persecutor  of  Petamiaena  (Pallad.  Bist.  Lawiac, 
c.  3).  The  one  part  to  which  the  persecution 
seems  not  to  have  eztended  is  Africa  (Dodwell, 
Diss,  Cypr.  zi.  48-50). 

This  outbreak  was  followed  by  a  period  of 
imperial  favour.  The  emperor  Philip  is  said  to 
have  been  himself  a  Christian. 

Decius  (a.d.  250)  instituted  the  third  oecu- 
menical persecution,  by  what  laws  we  know  not, 
but  he  seems  to  have  given  the  reins  to  a  great 
popular  onslaught,  which  at  Alexandria  had 
begun  a  year  before  without  waiting  for 
imperial  encouragement,  but  which  was  let 
loose  universally  by  Decius. 

The  persecution  of  Decius  appears  to  have 
summed  up  in  itself  the  characteristics  of  all 
previous  ftersecutions :  direct  and  universal  like 
those  of  Nero  and  Domitian,  it  was  conservative 
and  disciplinary  in  aim  like  that  of  Trajan,  it 
employed  torture  for  the  direct  purpose  of 
forcing  recantation  like  those  of  Marcus  and 
Severus,  and  it  broke  through  a  period  of  peace 
and  was  directed  principally  against  the  clergy 
like  that  of  Mazimin.  The  Ada  Sinoera  belong- 
ing to  it  are  those  of  Pionius,  Achatius,  Mazi- 
mus,  Petrus  Laropsacenus,  Lucianus.  The  story 
that  Decius  was  so  impressed  by  the  answers  of 
Achatius  of  Pisidia,  which  were  reported  to 
him,  that  he  recalled  the  edict  of  persecution,  is 
somewhat  confirmed  by  the  cessation  of  per8«* 
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cntion  before  the  dote  of  his  rei^.  Cjpnan 
returned,  and  a  neir  pope  was  elected  in  the 
early  part  of  251  (Lipsins,  CAroM.  J2om.  Bi9ch, 
p,18). 

Persecution  was  renewed  nnder  Gallns,  occa- 
sioned by  the  plague  (▲.D.  252,  253). 

In  A-D.  254  commences  a  formal  registration 
of  the  bishops  in  the  state  archives.  Valerian 
seems  to  have  hoped  thus  to  keep  control 
over  the  chnrch  without  the  necessity  of 
malting  martyrs.  In  257  he  had  the  bishops 
interixygated  and  banished  {Vita  CypHani,  c.  11). 
Reports  of  the  interrogatories  were  published 
(Cypr.  Ep.  77 ;  Dionys.  Alex,  ap,  ICus.  ff.  E, 
vii.  11),  and  seem  to  hare  earned  the  bishops 
the  title  of  martyrs.  At  least  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria  is  comraemorate<l  as  such,  though  he 
survived  the  persecution  and  died  in  |)eace.  But 
in  A.D.  258,  Valerian  wrot«  that  all  the  clergy 
should  he  executed  ofThand,  nobles  and  knii^hts 
degraded  and  stript  of  their  property,  and  only 
put  to  death  if  they  still  persisted,  ladies  should 
be  banished,  officers  of  the  household  led  off  in 
convict  gangs  to  penal  labour  (Cypr.  Ep.  82). 

Gal  lien  us  (A.D.  260)  stopt  the  persecution  and 
gave  legal  sanction  to  the  church  body,  and 
rt^instated  it  in  )>o8session  of  its  corporate  pro- 
perty (Eus.  ff.  £,ri\.  Vi). 

Aurelian  had  intended  (Eus.  H.  E,  ri.  SO),  or 
even  decreed  (Lact.  de  Morttbtu^  6)  a  persecution, 
but  the  execution  of  the  design  was  fnuitrated 
by  his  death  (a.d.  275).  The  peace  of  the 
church  endured  till  the  opening  of  the  4th 
century. 

Like  his  great  master  in  statesmanship, 
Aurelian,  Diocletian  also  appeared  as  a  pro- 
tector of  the  church  so  long  as  he  was  occu- 
pied with  rebels  or  foreign  foes.  But  in  his  17th 
year  (a.d.  300)  before  his  final  triumphs,  when 
he  was  ansiously  awaiting  news  from  the  East, 
he  expelled  all  Christians  from  the  army  (Euk. 
Chron,  H.  E,  Viii.  iv.;  •  Lact.  de  Mt/rt  10). 
In  A.D.  303  he  was  induced  bv  Galerius  reluc- 
tantly  to  re-enact  the  edicts  of  Valerian,  with 
some  exceptions  and  additions.  His  decree  was 
placarded  at  Nicomedia  on  February  23.  Ko 
blood  was  to  be  shed,  but  (a)  the  churches  were 
to  be  razed,  (6)  the  sacred  books  were  to  be 
burnt,  (r)  the  Christians  were  to  be  disfranchised 
nnd  outlawed,  ((/)  li)erti  and  addieti  (o/  iy  oiicc- 
ffaif)  persisting  in  Christianity  were  to  be 
reduced  to  slavery  (Eus.  N.  E.  viii.  2  ;  Ijtct.  de 
Mo  t.  13).  Two  conflagrations  in  the  palace 
caused  the  torture  and  execution  of  the  Christian 
domestics,  and  a  second  decree  incarcerating  the 
entire  clergy  (I^ct.  de  Mort,  14,  15 ;  Eus.  H.  E. 
Viii.  vi.  9).  The  celebration  of  the  Vicennalia  at 
the  close  of  the  same  year,  which  was  the  occa- 
sion of  the  release  of  all  other  prisoners,  was 
signalised  by  the  employment  of  torture  to  force 
the  Christians  tc  sacrifice  (Eus.  75.  11).  The 
Te!<ults  of  these  edicts  are  graphically  portrayed 
in  the  Acts  of  Theodotus:  "  All  the  chiefs  of  the 
brethren  were  kept  fast  in  prison ;  their  houses 
were  ransacked ;  the  unbelievers  plundered 
whatever  came  in  their  way ;  freebom  virgins 
'Were  shamelessly  violated;  there  was  no  place 
of  safety  even  ror  those  who  fled ;  they  could 
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not  long  endure  their  hunger,  so  that  many  gars 
themselves  up  to  be  taken."  Altars  were  placed 
in  the  law  courts  that  none  might  plead  a  cause 
without  first  sacrificing  (de  Mortiinu,  15).  A 
whole  Chrifctian  town  with  its  inhabitants  wm 
burnt  in  Phrygia  (Eus.  ff.  E.  viu.  xi.).  ^>w 
tortures  were  invented.  The  victims  were 
stretched  on  a  rack  (equuleus)  or  hung  up  w^tk 
stones  fastened  to  their  feet,  then  beaten  in  thit 
posture  with  cudgels,  rods,  or  scourges;  tnen 
torn  with  iron  hooks  (ungulae,  pectines) ;  theo 
rubbed  with  salt  and  vinegar ;  then  burnt  bit  by 
bit  from  the  soles  of  their  feet  upwards  with 
torches  or  hot-iron  plates,  water  being  meanwhile 
thrown  in  their  faces  to  keep  life  in  them  (Eus. 
ff.  E.  Viu.  vi. ;  cf.  I^ct.  de  Mort.  21),  or 
dragged  along  the  rough  ground  to  re»tore 
consciousness  (Eus.  H.  E.  Vlll.  x.).  Those  who 
were  remanded  to  jail  were  put  in  the  stocks 
with  their  feet  far  asunder,  and  high  up  so  that 
they  had  to  lie  on  their  backs.  All  these  things 
were  done  before  the  persecution  had  properly 
commenced. 

Throughout  the  west,  in  Italy,  Africa,  Spain, 
and  even  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  except  as  far  a 
Herculins  was  checked  by  his  subordinate  Con- 
stantius,  possession  of  Christian  books,  atten- 
dance on  Christian  meetings,  and  concealment  of 
Christian  fugitives,  were  already  reckoned  capital 
crimes.  Such  interpretation  was  put  on  the 
bloodless  decrees  of  Diocletian  by  his  colleague 
(biaMon,  PereecutioH  of  Diodeiian,  pp.  48,  1152, 
\b^f[.  172  m).  In  the  East  it  was  still  illegal 
to  kill,  but  not  to  mutilate  a  Christian  (Eus. 
Murt,  Pal.  ii.  1).  To  understand  the  horn)r  of 
the  persecution  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  was  similar  to  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  a  sudden  subversion  of  legal  security,  a 
sudden  disruption  of  peaceable  society,  nay,  a 
sudden  withdrawal  of  imperial  favour. 

In  304  the  persecution  raged  most  fiercely,  for 
Herculius  was  still  supreme  in  the  west^  and 
Diocletian  was  not  in  a  condition  to  control 
Galenus  in  the  east.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  a  new  edict  extended  the  obligation  of 
sacrifice  to  all  the  people  of  erery  town,  and 
sanctioned  the  arrest  of  the  consecrated  virgins 
of  the  church  and  their  consignment  to  the 
brothels  (Eus.  Mart,  Pal.  3 ;  Acta  Irene^  c.  5 ; 
cf.  A'ta  Theodorae,  c.  1).  Even  this  did  not 
satisfy  the  enemies  of  the  church.  In  April  a 
senatus-consultum  (cf.  Martene,  Thes.  iii.  1649) 
and  a  rescript  of  Herculius  decreed  the  seizure 
of  Chrisinns  "  wherever  found,"  and  recognised 
that  the  penalty  might  be  death  (Mason,  p. 
212  fT.). 

On  the  1st  of  May,  305,  Diocletian  and 
Maximianus  Herculius  abdicated.  Constantius, 
who  had  retained  the  confessors  and  dismissed 
the  apostates  among  the  officers  of  his  own 
household  (Eua.  Vit.  Const.  I.  xvi.),  did  not,  of 
course,  urge  the  persecution  further  in  the  west, 
but  the  church  was  not  reinstatett  in  her  legal 
rights,  and  the  western  Claesar  was  a  nominee  of 
Galerius.  In  the  east  under  Galerius  and 
Maximin  the  persecution  raged  with  redoubled 
fary,  and  a  law  was  promulgated  condemning 
the  Christians  to  die  by  slow  Are  {De  Mortibu^, 
21).  The  mode  of  punishment  varied  from 
pruviLce  to  province,  in  Cappadocia  their  legs 
were  broken ;  in  Mesopotamia  they  were  sutto- 
,  cated  by  hanging  their  head  downwanla  oT«r  a 
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motj  fire ;  in  Pontos  thej  had  their  nails  torn 
otf,  and  other  tortures  too  horrible  to  relate ;  at 
.Mex;m<iria  their  ears,  noses,  and  hands  were  cut 
(>ff;  io  the  Thebais  they  were  fastened  to  two 
boughs  brought  together  by  force  and  then  let 
gi,  and  so  torn  asunder.  Meanwhile  the  pitying 
solljerr  woald  force  them  to  sacrifice,  or  drag 
them  off  by  their  feet  and  set  them  among  the 
apostates  and  stop  their  mouths  if  they  tried  to 
m  anything  (£lu8.  ff.  E.  Yin.  iiL  iz.  zii.). 

Os  the  de:ith  of  ConsUntius,  July  25,  306, 
ConsUntine  was  proclaimed  in  Britain,  and  his 
fir>t  act  was  to  repeal  the  prohibition  of  Chris- 
tiaoity  (Lact.  da  Mart,  24).  In  October, 
Maxentios,  son  of  Herculius,  usurped  the  purple 
b  Rome.  Sererua,  who  was  sent  against  him, 
vai  defeated  and  put  to  death.  Herculius  re- 
somed  the  purple  along  with  his  son,  and  they 
ftlli«d  themselves  with  Constantine.  Toleration 
wa»  daubtleaa  a  condition  of  alliance,  and  a  new 
bUhop  of  Rome  was  elected ;  but  to  grant  the 
charch  her  right  of  imposing  penance  on  apo- 
itatcs  most  hare  been  intolerable  to  Herculius. 
Brawls  ensued,  the  old  emperor  was  forced  to 
fiee^  and  the  same  fate  of  exile  was  imposed  on 
tvo  successire  popes,  Eusebius  and  Marcellus. 
Ib  the  6th  year  the  Christians  had  their  feet 
uaimcd  and  their  eyes  put  out  instead  of  being 
pQt  to  death  (Eus.  Mwt,  Pal.  riii.).  In  the 
SQtamn  there  was  a  new  edict  enjoining  sacrifice 
ca  man,  woman,  and  child  (i&.  iz.).  In  April, 
311,  the  dying  Galerius  with  Constantine  and 
I^lQios,  put  out  an  edict  of  toleration  (Eus. 
B.  £tiil  XFii. ;  Lact.  da  Mott.  34).  This  was 
suppressed  by  Maxim  in,  who  only  wrote  to  his 
^'vernors,  bidding  them  de^iist  from  persecution 
(los.  H.  E.  iz.  !.).  On  the  death  of  Galerius  he 
10^  himjetf  master  of  all  Asia.  He  then  in- 
^^^  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  to  present 
I<etitii}Q$  to  him  entreating  him  to  continue  the 
»-rk  (Eus.  B.  E.  IX.  ii.  iy. ;  Lact.  de  Mort.  36), 
c!  decreeing  for  their  own  part  ezpulsion  of  the 
(■iinstiaas.  Christian  Armenia  flew  to  arms 
(£^^  H.  E.  iz.  viii.  2).  Plague  and  famine  gave 
tf.«  (!ari»tians  new  opjwrtunity  for  charity  (i6.), 

la  RAoie  the  property  of  the  church  was  re- 
^■"^i,  in  accordance  with  the  edict  of  Galerius, 
IjMaxfiitias  to  Melchiades  in  July,  311  (Aug. 
^J>^jMt  coll.  i.  ziii. ;  t.  iz.  p.  662  ;  cf.  Cat. 
^-Viiwi).  There  are  legends  of  martyrdoms 
f^  Bome  in  presence  of  Diocletian  about  the  cloee 
^•'tb«  reign  of  Mazentius,  e.g,  the  four  crowned 
uiBt«  and  Sebastian,  and  we  know  that  Mazen- 
t'js  and  Maximin  were  secret  allies,  and  Dio- 
'^tttn  was  accused  w  favouring  them  (Victor. 
^M  xxxiz.  8).  Whether  Mazentius  had 
t9To«d  persecutor  or  not,  the  rictory  of  Constan- 
ts ras  none  the  less  a  triumph  for  the  Chris- 
^''>^  before  the  close  of  312  he  met  Licinins 
^  HiUa  and  put  forth  the  famous  edict  of 
t  ^iati«,n  (Eus,  ff.  E.  IX.  iz.  9,  x.  t.  ;  Lact.  de 
^<  45,  48 ;  Mason,  Persecution  of  Diocletian, 
P|-'^)l  This  was  at  once  communicated  to 
^uimin  and  stop!  his  designs  of  persecution. 
li)  -e^h  (a^  before)  he  substituted  a  rescript  of 
^•'  "^a  (Ea*.  H.  E.  IX.  iz.  11).  But  before  the 
^'"«  of  the  winter  he  declared  war,  vowing,  if 
^.i'/rioos,  to  exterminate  the  Christians.  The 
>nQT  of  Udnius  called  on  God  mo«t  high  and 
^•!  Maximin  fled  (lact.  46.  47),  and  decreed 
t!«ntioo  and  died  (Eua.  H.  E.  IX.  z.  6  ft). 

The  oairerMd  toleration  promised  by  the  edict 


of  Milan  was,  however,  impossible.  The  church 
as  a  corporate  body  possessed  property,  and  the 
question  necessarily  arose  who  were  the  true 
members  of  the  corporation.  In  this  question 
(he  state  could  not  but  interfere,  and  claim  a 
right  of  regulating  the  conditions  of  membership 
in  the  interests  of  public  morality. 

ill.  Roman  Procedure. — ^There  was  a  regular 
form  for  accusers  to  give  in.  **  L.  Titius  pro- 
fessus  est  se  Mneviam  lege  Julia  de  adulteriis 
ream  deferre,  quod  dicit  earn  cum  C.  Seio  in 
civitate  ilia  domo  illiusmense  illo  coss  illis  adul- 
terium  commisii^se  "  {Dijeat,  ii.  3).  The  proconsul 
decided  whether  to  commit  the  culprits  to 
prison  or  to  a  soldier,  or  to  admit  them  to  bail, 
or  to  leave  them  at  large  (tft.  iii.  1).  Those  who 
had  confessed  their  guilt  were  put  in  chains  till 
sentence  was  passed  (•6.  iii.  5).  The  police  courts 
often  sent  up  prisoners  with  a  brief  of  the 
evidence  against  them :  the  higher  courts  were 
forbidden  to  condemn  without  fresh  hearing 
(tb.  iii.  6).  Jailors  were  often  bribed  to  leave 
the  prisoners  unchained,  or  to  afford  them  means 
of  committing  suicide  {ib.  iti.  7),  but  jailors  who 
let  their  prisoners  escape  through  culpable 
negligence  were  liable  to  be  punished  with  death 
(lb,  iii.  12).  To  kill,  scourge,  or  torture  a 
Roman  citizen,  or  to  detain  him  from  proceeding 
to  Rome  to  plead  his  cause  there,  was  to  be 
guilty  of  assault  on  the  public  peace  {&>.  vi.  8, 
9).  Nobody  might  be  condemned  in  his  absence 
without  a  hearing  {ib.  zvii.  1).  A  prisoner  might 
not  be  stript  of  his  possessions  till  he  were  con- 
demne>i  (ib.  zz.  2).  There  was  great  liberty  of 
appeal,  even  for  slaves,  who  might  appeal  on 
their  own  behalf,  if  their  master  or  a  commis- 
sioner of  his  did  not  appeal  for  them  {Sb.  XLix.  i. 
15).  On  behalf  of  freemen  anyone  might  appeal 
who  was  shocked  at  the  cruelty  of  the  sentence 
(ib.  6).  The  appeal  was  drawn  up  in  writing, 
stating  who  appealed,  and  against  whom,  and 
from  what  sentence  (ib.  1),  but  in  court  a  man 
might  simply  say,  I  appeal  (ib.  2).  The  pro- 
ceedings in  couit  were  taken  down  by  oflicial 
shorthand  writers,  and  carefully  preserved 
(Amm.  Marc.  zzii.  3;  Ood,  Theod.  IL  zziv.  3, 
Lydus  de  Magister.  ii.  20). 

IV.  Treatment  of  tufferert  by  their  brethren. — 
Christians  in  prison  and  in  danger  of  death, 
(martyres  designati,  Tert.  ad  Martyres)  were 
natumlly  objects  of  great  solicitude.  The  mo!>t 
graphic  picture  of  the  treatment  that  an  im- 
prisoned Christian,  so  called  ''martyri"  in  the 
2nd  century  would  receive  from  his  brethren, 
is  given  by  Lucian  in  his  Life  of  Peregt-inus, 
c.  12.  After  relating  how  that  rogue  turned 
Christian  in  Palestine,  he  proceeds:  "Then  at 
last  he  was  arrested  on  this  charge  and  put 
into  prison :  Proteus  was  caught.  Not  he  I 
that  very  circumstance  gained  htm  no  small 
stock  of  credit  to  stand  him  in  good  stead  during 
the  next  stage  of  his  life  in  his  favourite  game 
of  making  a  sensation.  In  short,  when  he  was 
put  in  prison  the  Christians  took  it  to  heart, 
and  left  no  stone  unturned  to  have  him  out 
again.  Then,  when  that  proved  impossible,  all 
other  kind  offices  were  done  him,  not  half- 
heartedly, but  in  business-like  fashion  and  in 
good  earnest,  and  right  from  early  morning  you 
might  see  at  the  gaol-door  old  women  waiting 
about,  certain  widows,  and  little  children  that 
were  orphans.      But   their  official    personages 
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ereD  slept  inside  the  gaol  along  with  him,  bribing 
the  gaolers.  Then  dinners  of  yaicious  Tiands  were 
carried  in,  and  their  sacred  treatises  were  read, 
and  the  worthy  Peregrinos  (tor  he  still  went  by 
that  name)  was  called  by  these  people  a  new 
Socrates.  Nay,  there  are  certain  cities  eren  in 
the  province  of  Asia,  from  which  some  of  the 
Chi-istians  came,  deputed  by  their  coromnnity,  to 
help  the  man  nnd  support  him  in  court  and 
comfort  him.  They  display  incredible  alacrity, 
when  anything  of  this  kind  happens  of  public 
concern.  And  as  an  instance  in  point,  much 
wealth  accrued  to  Peregrinus  from  them  then,  by 
reason  of  his  incarceration,  and  he  made  no  small 
revenue  out  of  it.  .  .  He  was  released  by  the 
man  who  was  then  governor  of  Syria.  .  .  He 
went  forth  a  second  time  on  his  wanderings, 
with  the  Christians  for  a  bank  to  draw  upon 
for  travelling  expenses.  As  their  soldier  and 
servant  he  revelled  in  all  abundance.  And  for 
some  time  he  battened  so:  then  he  committed 
some  transgression  against  their  law  also,  was 
seen,  I  fancy,  eating  of  their  forbidden  meats, 
and  they  came  to  him  no  more." 

This  hostile  account  is  fully  confirmed  by 
Christian  evidence.  The  jailors  came  to  count 
on  gains  when  they  had  Christian  prisonera 
{Arta  Pioniif  c.  12);  and  when  the  officials  for- 
bade the  access  of  visitors  for  fear  of  attempts 
at  a  rescue  by  magical  arts  {Acta  Perpetu  rtf, 
c.  16),  the  prisonere  seem  sometimes  to  hnve 
been  in  danger  of  starving  {Acta  Mont  mi,  c.  9). 
Directions  were  given  by  Cyprian  that  the  con- 
fessor Celerinus,  though  but  a  reader,  should 
have  the  salary  of  a  presbyter  (Cypr.  Ep.  39). 
The  Apostolic  ConttUuiions  (viii.  23)  forbid  con- 
fessors to  arrogate  to  themselves  episcopal  func- 
tions ;  and  the  25th  canon  of  Illiberis,  which 
enjoins  that  if  any  bring  letters  of  commendation 
as  confessors,  these  shall  be  taken  away  and 
simple  letters  of  communion  given  them,  because 
all  under  the  vaunt  of  that  name  everywhere 
make  game  of  the  simple  {conoutiunt  simplices, 
the  word  used  for  violent  threats,  from  the 
military).  Compare  also  Apollonius  (£us.  If.  E. 
V.  19),  who  speaks  of  Montanist  martyrs  exacting: 
coin  from  orphans  and  widows.  And  though 
Callistus  had  obtained  recognition  as  a  martyr, 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Victor,  that  bishop 
thought  it  necessary  to  pension  him  {I'hiioso- 
phumena,  ix.  12). 

V.  Prerogatives  of  Martyrs  before  Death, — 
The  honours  which  martyrs  received  from 
their  brethren  in  this  lile  were  far  more  than 
the  material  emoluments.  "Martyrs,"  in  the 
old  sense,  signed  as  martyrs  to  the  decrees  of 
councils  (Eus.  v.  xiz.).  The  bloodshedding  of 
martyrdom  was  a  sacrament,  a  baptism  that 
replaced  or  renewed  the  baptism  of  water  (Tert. 
dcB.tpt.  c.  16);  one  of  the  seven  ways  of  obtaining 
remis.sion  (Orig.  in  Ler,  Horn,  ii.  2,  t.  ii.  p.  190); 
the  wanderer's  last  refuge  (Tert.  Scorp.  6),  in 
which  not  only  soils  were  washed  off,  but  stains 
bleached  white  (•6.  12),  in  which  angels  were 
the  baptizers  (Cypr.  ad  Fortun.  pref.  4).  Bapti  m 
was  a  time  for  prayer  (Tert  de  Bapt.  20,  Per- 
petua  2),  and  so  was  martyrdom.  It  did  not 
suffice  for  a  martyr  to  have  purged  his  own  sins 
(Tert.  de  Pudic.  22) :  they  began  to  be  in  surh 
dignity  that  they  might  ask  what  they  would 
(Perpetua,  3,  7):  "  martyrs  gave  grace  to  those 
that  were  not  martyrs/*  and  received  the  peni- 
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tent  apostates  into  communion  (Ens.  ff.  E.  7. 1 
40,  ii.  7,  8) :  they  had  a  right  to  be  heard  in 
claiming  absolution  for  their  brethren,  as  thf^r 
did  actually  atone  for  their  brethren's  fsQlto; 
'.  they  wearied  out  by  their  patience  the  fury  of 
the  advcr>aries  and  broke  down  the  power  of 
evil  (Orig.  t.  iv.  p.  133;  Eus.  ff.  E.  vii.  xlL  16): 
more<Jver,  their  peace  was  so  divine,  that  to  lie 
at  peace  with  them  could  not  but  be  to  be  at 
peace  with  God  (cf.  Cypr.  Ep.  zxiii.).  Hence 
martyrs  excelled  confessors  by  their  power  of 
receiving  back  the  lapsed  (Cypr.  Epp.  20  [17], 
10  [8]i.  Soon  as  a  martyr  was  thrown  into 
jail,  seekers  of  grace  gathered  round  (Tert  di 
Pudic.  22).  •*  What  martyr,"  asks  Cyprian,  " '» 
greater  than  God  or  more  merciful  than  the 
divine  bounty,  that  he  should  fancy  that  vre  ar« 
to  be  kept  by  his  own  aid  ?  "  Cypr.  de  Lap.  sit. 

C.  20.     [LiDCLU  ] 

VI.  Modes  of  De  «M.-— The  xixth  title  of  the 
xlviiith   book    of  the  Di/est   treats   of  punish- 
ments.    I'hese    were    very    various.     Burning 
alive  was  supposed   the  most   frightful  death, 
and   was  reserved  for  deserters  or  slaves  \i'b«> 
murdered  their  masters.     Crucifixion  came  next, 
the   lot   of  brigands.     Those  condemned  to  be 
thrown  to  beasts  losst  their  franchise  and  free- 
dom forthwith,  and  might  be  kept  to  be  tortured 
for  further  evidence  before  their  sentence  toot 
effect  (j6,  29).     But  praefects  were  forbidden  to 
throw  criminals  to  the  beasts  just  to  please  a 
popular   outcry  (i6.  31).     Criminals  might  of 
couriie  die  under  torture,  but  were  not  to  be  put 
to  death  by  torture,  unless  the  above  ways  be  so 
reckoned.    Roman  citizens  were  simply  beheaded 
with  the  sword.     Men  might  be  condemned,  not 
to  be  thrown  to  the  beasts,  but  to  fight  with 
them.     Then   there  was  slavery  in  the  miaes 
with  heavier  or  lighter  chains ;  the  lime-works 
and  sul}>hur  works  were  considered  the  worst, 
and  the  mines  furnished  occupation  to  women  as 
well  as  to  the  miners.     Then  there  was  trans- 
port.it  I  on  to  an  island,  which  involved  loss  of 
citizenship,   though   not   of   freedom   (i&.    xxii. 
6,  15).     Then  there  were  various  modes  of  flog- 
ging, a  cu'lgelling  was  thought  more  honourable 
than  a  scourging:  there  was  labour  in  public 
works,  banishment  to   an  island,  perpetual  or 
tem{)omry  banishment.     In  almost   every   ca>e 
the  punishment  varied  according  to  the  station 
of  the  offender.     This  is  exemplified  in  ttie  chief 
instance  that   w^e  have  of  a  persecution  of  the 
Jews.     The   crimes  of  Some    would-be   Jewish 
mi.<«.sionarios  in  a.D.  19  brought  the  whole  com- 
munity  into   trouble.      Four   thousand   of  the 
humbler  sort  were  shipped  off  to  Sardinia  to  l«e 
employed  against  the  brigands — "  if  they  dieil, 
small  loss" — the  rest  were  to  recant  by  a  given 
day  or   leave  Italy  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  85 ;  Jos.  A**t. 
Jud.  xviii.  5). 

VII.  /reatment  of  the  Bodies  of  the  Dead. — 
The  bodies  of  criminals,  and  even  the  ashes  of 
such  as  had  been  burnt  alive,  except  sometimes  in 
cases  of  treason,  were  given  up  for  burial  to  any 
who  might  ask  for  them  {Digest,  XLVll.  xiiv.). 
At  first  'such  leave  was  only  granted  to  private 
individuals  ;  for  funeral  guilds  were  not  yet  al- 
lowed, and  most  of  the  early  cemeteries  bear  the 
name  of  .some  wealthy  owner.  But  the  graven 
were  recognised  as  possessing  a  religious  sanctity. 
**  Religiosum  locum,"  says  Marcianus,  **  unui^qui:-- 
que  sua  voluntate  facit,  dum   mortuam  infert 
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ID  locam  smun"  (Digest,  I.  viii.  6;  cf.  Gniuff 

InstU.  ii.  6>     In  303J  at  the  beginning  of  the 

ptr>ccutioc,  Diocletian  found  it  necessary  to  have 

the  bodies  of  the  niartrrs  dug  up  and  thrown 

into  the  sea  (Eus.  H.  E.  viii.  6).     Thenceforth 

he    refused    them    burial.      Instances    of    the 

measures  taken   to   rob   the  Christians  of  the 

r«)i«  will  be  found  in  the  acts  of  Claudius  and 

Asterios,  of  Victor  of  Marseilles,  Theo  lotus  of 

Attcyra,    Vincent    of     Valencia,     Irenaeus     of 

Sinnium,  &c.  &c-     They  were  generally  thrown 

iato  the  sem  in  sacks.     At  Caesarea,  on  one  occa- 

sioiif  they   lay  guarded,   and   the    dogs  threw 

them  all  about  the  city   (Eus.    Mart,  I'ai.  9). 

The  more  grievous  the  wrong  done  to  the  holy 

bodies,  the  greater    the    eagerness    to   requite 

them  with  due  honour.    There  is  a  legend  of  a 

Rv-rusn  lady  sending  her  paramour  to  the  east. 

There  persecution  was  still  raging,  to  bring  her 

k'ffle  relics  (Ado,  Jvaie  5).      Antony  strongly 

protested    against    the    Egyptian     practice    of 

te«ping  the  mummies  of  the  martyrs  in  private 

It'U&e^,  whereas  **  even  the  body  of  the  Lord  was 

Uried  out  of  sight"  (Athanas.  Vita  Ayitonii,  ii. 

p.  502).    The  same   practice    is  forbidden    in 

OQC  of  the    Arabic  constitutions   which  claim 

^•  be  of  the  council  of  Nice  (Labbe,  Coiic,  ii. 

3oU). 

VIU.  Sepulture  of  Martyrs, — ^The  subject  of 
Chmtian  sepulture  in  general  b  treated  under 
Burial,  Cataoomus,  Ousequies. 

Of  differences  in  the  manner  of  sepulture  of 
nmtvTs,  which  should  enable  future  investi- 
faton  to  distinguish  them  after  they  had  been 
igrgotten,  we  hare  very  little  evidence.  The 
ttt:e  WdS  sometimes  inscribed  on  the  tomb,  either 
at  the  time  of  the  interment  or  not  long  after 
(De  Roui,  Eom.  8oU.  ii.  60,  61).  In  the  lives 
cf  the  popes,  by  Anastasins,  Eutychian  is  said  to 
hare  decreed  that  mailyrs  should  nut  be  buried 
Ttthuat  a  purple  dalmatic  Their  blood  was 
^■Uected  and  buried  with  them  (Prudentiu»,  Peri- 
tteph.  li.  141-144),  but  the  separate  vessels 
lappojcd  to  contain  blood  are  now  recognised 
>s  rrceptacles  for  the  wine  of  the  agapae,  or 
el«e  forgeries. 

Uibnitx  tested  a  red  sediment  on  a  fi*ag- 
iDcnt  of  ancient  Christian  glass  with  sal-am- 
nvHiiac,  and  finding  the  solvent  successful, 
coficloded  that  the  sediment  must  be  blood 
(boidetti,  p.  187).  l*alm  branches,  once  sup- 
^s€d  to  distinguish  martyrs,  are  common  in  the 
Christian  epitaphs  of  the  4th  century  (iff.  p.  271). 
Th<!te  ver«the  signs  by  which  the  Romanists  used 
tv  pretend  to  di^tinguiah  the  bodies  of  martyrs. 
^labilioD,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Eusebius 
Kc4DJinas,  entered  »  powerful  protest  (De  Cultu 
^i^nionm  igtiotorvun,  Paris,  1698).  Compare 
lianigny  {Diet,  des  AntiiuitA  Curetiennes,  sakq 

DES  MAKTYBS). 

It  was  very  usual  to  inter  the  relics  of  the 
Ksityn  under  the  altar.  [Altar,  Consecba- 
T10X.]  There  seems  to  be  au  allusion  to  this 
nutom  in  Rev.  vi.  9.  The  monuments  were 
it  tirst  above  ground.  The  monument  of  James 
the  Ja»t  was  to  be  seen  in  the  days  of  Hege- 
»ppa»  (Eus.  H,  E.  n.  xxiii.),  and  the  trophies 
of  Pfcter  and  Paul  were  shewn  at  the  Vatican 
ttd  OD  the  Ostian  way  (Gains  ap,  Eus.  ix.  xxv.). 
!^>  locg,  of  course,  as  the  cemeteries  were  in 
Christian  possession,  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs 
would  not  be  forgotten.     It  was  only  the  con- 


fiscation of  the  cemeteries  by   Diocletian   that 
cause  1  uncertainties. 

Inhere  was  of  course  a  peculiar  sacrednesa 
attaching  to  the  bodies  of  the  mai-tyrs.  They 
bore  visible  stamps  of  celestial  joy  triumphing 
over  earthly  malice.  When  tortured  into  a  mass 
of  sores,  the  application  of  fresh  c^iutery  some 
days  after  healed  them.  They  came  forth  from 
their  dungeons  with  bhining  faces,  and  .seemed  to 
emit  a  heavenly  fragrance  (Eus.  H.  E.  v.  i.  19, 
3n).  The  martyrs  themselves  sometimes  dis- 
couraged the  desire  for  relics  (//n.  ad  Rom,  4 ; 
Pontius,  Vit,  Cypr,  16);  but  sometimes  gave 
them  (Acta  Perpetuae,  21).  The  relics  were 
regarded  as  more  precious  than  gold  (Mart, 
Polyc,  18),  and  the  taunts  of  the  Jews  that  the 
Christians  would  leave  Jesus  and  worship  Poly- 
carp  (ib.  17)  but  increased  their  devotion.  The 
heathen  attempted  to  make  the  resurrection  of 
the  martyrs  im[)ossib]e  (Eus.  H,  E.  v.  i.  54-58) 
by  forbidding  the  mterment.  Martyrs  often 
suffered  away  from  their  own  churches,  e.g. 
Ignatius,  and  the  possession  of  the  bodies  of 
martyrs  gave  lustre  to  the  churches  and  seemed 
a  guarantee  of  the  purity  of  their  doctrine 
(Polycr.  ap.  Eus.  H,  E,  V.  xxiv.  2-4).  Hence 
translations  were  necessary.  These  could  not  be 
eHected  except  by  stealth  or  by  imperial  per- 
mission. It  was  probably  by  imf>erial  pemiissii  n 
that  pope  ]Fabian(Ca^  L\beri^m'is)  translated  the 
bodies  of  Pontianus  and  Hippolytus  from  Sar- 
dinia to  Rome.     [Rklics.] 

A  statue  of  Hippolytus  was  set  up  outside  his 
church. 

A  graffito  praying  for  the  peace  of  Pontianus 
was  found  in  the  papal  crypt,  and  is  referred  by 
De  Rossi  to  the  times  of  Fabian.  It  was  cut 
across  when  the  crypt  was  altered  by  Damasus 
(Rotn,  ^'ott.  ii.  80,  cf,  381-396). 

IX.  Cultus,  —  Cultus,  with  rites  of  private 
direction,  of  the  spirits  of  the  departed,  was  not 
a  new  religion,  though  it  was  continually  swell- 
ing  the  roll  of  divinities.  But  the  graves 
were  under  the  general  8Uf)ervision  of  the 
pontifical  college,  and  might  not  be  repaired 
without  their  permission  (Jige^t,  XI.  vii.  viii. ; 
Bullettitii,  p.  89). 

A  pagan  s  will  directing  the  construction  of  a 
memori.il  chamber  [Cella  Memoriae:]  with 
an  exedra  or  summer-house,  marble  and  bronze 
statues  of  himself  seated,  a  lectica  and  stone 
benches  with  drapery,  cushions,  and  vestments, 
and  an  altar  to  contain  his  bones,  an  orchard  to 
be  attached,  and  the  property  to  be  inalienable 
from  the  tomb,  two  freedmen  to  be  wardens 
on  yearly  pay,  and  all  the  freedmen  to  club  to- 
gether to  keep  up  a  yearly  feast  at  the  place, 
and  to  elect  club  masters  yearly  who  should 
sacrifice  monthly  through  the  summer  at  the 
tomb,  is  given  by  De  Rossi  in  the  BtUlettini^  186), 
p.  95.  A  monument  has  also  been  discovered, 
probably  of  a  Jew,  in  which  sepulture  is 
granted  to  the  freedmen  themselves  and  their 
descendants,  provided  they  **  belong  to  my 
religion"  (ib.  1862,  p.  80),  The  celebration  cf 
the  eucharist  and  of  agnpes  at  the  tombs  was  only 
illegal,  because  the  dead  had  died  as  traitors. 
Heathen'  cultus  of  the  departed  in  general 

'  Neither  was  it  quite  heathenish,  and  out  of  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  Judaism,  The  Jews  built  the  sepul- 
cbres  of  the  prophets,  plradod  the  merits  of  the  pi«triaxchs, 
thronged  their  sepulchres  with  lights  sud  iuceiwe. 
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was  based  apon  the  notion  that  their  souls  were  { 
hoyeiing  about  their  bodies,  and  stood  in  need  of 
the  good  offices  of  the  living  to  their  bodies. 
Christian  belief  is  that  the  departed  need  the 
salvation  of  survivors,  that  they  without  us 
should  not  be  made  perfect  (Heb.  li.  4-0).  Uu- 
dutiful  neglect  of  their  corpses  was  thus  inju- 
rious to  the  dead,  as  it  was  perilous  to  the 
living  (Cypr.  Ep.  8).  Their  souls  were  not  sup- 
posed to  hover  about  their  bodies,  but  their 
memory  was  the  strongest  incentive  to  that 
devotion  ou  the  part  of  survivors  which  they 
really  needed.  Hence  their  tombs  from  the 
first  (cf.  Heb.  ziii.  Eev.  vi.  Martyria  Ijnatii  et 
Polycirpi)  were  places  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist. 

When  the  competition  between  heathen  and 
Christian  worship  had  once  begun,  the  heathenish 
notions  of  honouring  the  dead  by  wakes  and  with 
waxlights  began  to  gain  currency  among  the 
Christians.  In  the  c:\nons  of  llliberis,  in  or  just 
after  the  time  of  the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  it 
i«  ordainod  that  **  waxlights  should  not  be  burnt 
by  day  in  the  cemetery,"  and  the  reason  given 
for  this  prohibition  is  as  superstitious  as  the 
]iractice  prohibited,  **  for  the  spirits  of  the  saints 
are  not  to  be  disquieted  "(Can.  Elib,  34 ;  Routh, 
He  L  Sacrae,  iv.  265).    [Lights.] 

At  the  same  counoil  (can.  35)  women  were 
forbidden  to  keep  vigil  in  the  cemeteries,  because 
uuder  the  pretext  of  prayer  they  commit  sin. 
[Vigils.] 

When  Constantine  restored  the  property  of 
the  church,  the  re-erection  of  memorial  edifices 
and  celebration  of  festival  anniversaries  was 
commenced  under  prosperous  auspices.  If  every 
city  had  a  patron  deity,  almost  every  city 
had  a  native  guardian  saint.  In  the  west, 
Prudentius  enumerates  the  martyrs  in  whom 
diverse  cities  gloried.  Carthage  had  Cyprian; 
Cordova,  Acisclus  and  Zoellus  and  another  trio ; 
Tarragona,  Fructuosus  and  his  deacons;  Gironda, 
Felix;  Calahorra,  Chelidonins;  Barcelona,  Cu- 
cufas;  Narbonne,  Paul;  Aries,  Genesius;  Con- 
plutum,  Justus  and  Pastor;  Herida,  Eulalia; 
Tangier,  Cassian ;  Fez,  the  Massylitans ;  Valencia, 
Vincent ;  Saragossa  boasted  Encratis  and  a  group 
of  eighteen  (Prud.  Pet-isteph.  iv).  Rome  seemed  to 
be  crowded  with  martyi*s:  they  were  buried 
there  in  heaps,  and  the  number  only,  not  the 
names,  inscribed  upon  the  tomb:  in  one  sepul- 
chre lay  sixty  (*6.  xi). 

So  throughout  the  4th  century,  the  rival  cults 
contended  for  that  which  is  the  first  necessary  of 
a  ritual  system  of  hero-worship,  the  honour  of 
being  the  national  religion.  Paganism  had  the 
pre^itige  of  antiquity ;  martyr-worship  was  re- 
commended by  imperial  favour,  by  its  innate 
superiority,  and  by  the  independent  vital  force 
of  the  church  of  Christ. 

The  deities  of  the  heathen  were  by  this  time 
generally  recogni)ied  among  the  heathen  them- 
selves as  merely  deified  men,  and  it  was  easy  to 
demonstmte  from  the  heathen  myths  that  they 
were  bad  men.  The  vices  of  the  gods  and  heroes 
were  the  commonplace  of  ancient  philosophers, 
nnd  Christian  preachers.  A  race  of  trne  heroes 
had  sprung  up.  To  bow  before  the  horrible 
leavings  of  butchery  was  mortifying  to  human 
pri'ie,  and  the  20th  canon  of  the  council  of 
Gangra,  A.D.  324,  was  passed  against  those  who 
disdained   the  worship  at   the    shrines  of  the 


martyrs.  But  if  ridiculous  and  diaii^usting  in 
outward  form,  and  moving  the  disgust  of 
aristocratic  scholars  like  Eunapios  (  Vita  Aokni, 
78,  81),  the  new  worship  could  yet  justify  itf«lf 
by  appeal  to  Plato  and  to  Hesiod  (Eus.  Praep. 
JSvang.  xiii.  22),  as  the  old  hero-worship  in  a 
better  spirit. 

Private  appropriation  of  the  martyrs  beiog 
forbidden,  the  privilege  of  worshipping  in  the 
public  cemeteries  became  the  more  precious.  The 
great  question  between  the  various  parties  of 
Christians  in  the  4th  century  was  which  of  them 
had  the  right  of  community  of  creed  and  oonima- 
nion  in  worship  with  the  ancient  champions  of  the 
common  faith.  Each  great  city  had  its  own  ceme- 
teries ;  for  those  of  Alexandria  and  Jerusalem  m« 
De  Rossi,  Bullettiw,  1865,  pp.  57  ff.  and  84.  From 
this  heritage  of  ancient  memories  the  Catholic 
body  was,  during  great  part  of  the  4th  century, 
unjustly  excluded,  and  so  they  were  grasped  with 
the  more  tenacity  when  they  were  regaiaed. 
Meanwhile  the  prohibitions  of  heathen  wonbip 
by  Constant! us  (^Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  x.  a.d.  341- 
356),  and  the  galvanic  resuscitation  of  it  by 
Julian  (Amm.  Maroell.  xxv.  4),  and  the  renewed 
abandonment  of  the  temples  at  his  death  (Soc 
iii.  24)  and  interdiction  of  bloody  sacrifice  by 
Valens  and  Valentinian  (Liban.  Orai.  de  Tempiit^ 
ii.  163)  sent  multitudes  into  the  church 
with  fresh  appetites  for  ritual  and  devotional 
exercises. 

The  most  striking  instance  of  the  support 
gained  by  the  cause  of  Christian  verity  and 
independence  from  its  ominous  alliance  with  the 
popular  fetishism,  and  from  the  snppoKed 
testimony  of  devils  whom  Christ  would  hare 
gagged  at  once,  is  that  afforded  by  the  **  inven- 
tion '*  of  the  bodies  of  Protasius  and  Gervasius  st 
Milan,  in  a.D.  386,  by  Ambrose.  From  the 
place  where  they  were  found,  the  church  of 
SS.  Nubor  and  Feli.x,  De  Rossi  argues  very 
probably  that  they  were  really  martyrs,  for  it 
was  an  ancient  Christian  cemetery  {BuiletUnif 
1864,  p.  29).  But  they  had  been  quite  forgotten, 
and  a  dream  led  Ambrose  to  the  excavations 
which  disclosed  two  almost  gigantic  skeletons  with 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  fresh,  liquid  blood.  As 
the  bishop,  who  was  steadily  resisting  the  claim 
of  the  Arian  empress  for  a  single  church  in 
which  to  woi*ship,  bore  the  relics  through  the 
city  to  his  new  basilica,  demoniacs  were  seized 
with  convulsions,  and  the  demons  owned  the 
power  of  the  msrtyrs  and  the  error  of  Arianitim, 
and  left  their  victims.  The  relics  cured  a  well- 
known  citizen  who  had  been  many  years  blind. 
Undeniable  facts  will  not  convince  soeptics,  and 
the  Arians  derided  the  miracles,  but  the  Ca- 
tholics regarded  them  as  a  gracious  interpoeution 
of  Pi'ovidence  on  their  behalf  (Am  bros.  Ep.  zxii.; 
Augustine,  Conf.  ix.  7 ;  De  Cm.  Deiy  xxii.  8). 

The  year  after  the  occurrence  of  these  miracles 
the  Arian  empress  w.^B  a  fugitive  and  a  suppliant 
at  the  court  of  the  first  Catholic  Christiaa 
emperor,  the  great  Theodosius,  who  finally  sup 
pressed  Paganism,  and  who  acknowledged  by 
his  submission  to  penance  the  power  of  the 
church  to  grant  or  withhold  to  the  sovereign  of 
the  world  the  bread  of  his  life,  but  who  prepttr^d 
himself  for  the  contest  with  the  last  champtun 
of  Paganism,  the  usurper  Eugenius  (Ambr.  Fp' 
57)  by  going  round  all  the  places  of  prayer  with 
the  priests  and  the  people,  lying  prostrate  in 
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sackcloth  before  the  tombe  of  martyrs  and 
aprvtles,  and  beggini^  kelp  from  the  intercession 
ot'thesaiDU(Ralfinaa,  Hist.  Ecd.  zi.  33). 

X.  Iniero^tion  of  Jfartyrg, — While  innrtyr- 
doms  were  frequent  they  were  regarded  as  a 
ki&l  of  perpetoal  embassy  from  the  church  on 
earth  to  her  Lord.  They  were  requested  to  bear 
tb«ir  iiriends  in  mind  when  they  entered  into 
th«  presence  of  Christ  (Ens.  Mart,  Pal.,  7). 
Froctnosoji,  A.D.  258,  answered  snch  a  request 
br  Mviog,  I  must  needs  bear  in  mind  the  whole 
church  spread  from  east  to  west  {^Acta  Fntctuusi, 
c.  5).  Origen  says,  Of  the  martyrs  John  writes 
that  their  souls  assist  at  the  altar:  he  who 
auUts  at  the  altar  performs  the  function  of  a 
priest:  it  is  the  oflSoe  of  a  priest  to  plead  for 
the  sins  of  the  people ;  I  fear  lest  since  we 
iuive  DO  more  martyrs  it  be  with  us  as  with 
th«  Jews  who  have  no  temple.  Our  sins  re- 
•axia  in  ns  (Orig.  m  Hum,  z.  2,  t.  ii.  p.  302). 
Tbe  belief  derived  from  the  words  of  Christ 
(Icke  zxiti.  47,  Re^.  ii.  7^  that  the  souls 
<•{'  tbe  martyrs  and  theirs  alone  passed  up 
into  the  presence  of  the  Lord  in  Paradise,  was 
a&iirmed  by  the  dreams  of  the  martyrs  them- 
Mires  {Acta  Peyetvae,  4,  11,  12 ;  TertuU.  de 
AyioA,  c  55).  Moreover  the  crown  which  Paul 
mectioned  as  laid  up  for  him  against  the  last 
•iaj  (1  Tim.  It.  8)  was  supposed  to  he  already 
g)v«n  them  {Mart.  Polffcarp.  19;  Eus.  if.  K  v. 
l  §  -M ;  Acta  Fructuoai  ad  Jin,%  and  they  were 
refarJftl  as  the  future  assessors  of  Christ  in 
JKi^aent  (Cypr.  £pp,  vi.  2,  zv.  3,  xzzi.  3,  de 
Xrif««,  17). 

To  these  general  beliefii  Origen  (1.  c.)  added  a 
pemliar  doctrine  of  hia  own,  which  he  supported 
by  Paul's  phrase  « to  be  spent "  (2  Cor.  xii.  15 ; 
i  Tim.  iT.  6%  that  Christ's  sons  joined  with  him 
:a  Ukiog  the  sins  of  the  saints.  In  his  Exhor- 
t]£»)n  to  Martyrdom^  c.  50,  he  suggests  that 
perhips  some  will  he  bought  by  the  precious 
bt<»<i  of  the  martyrs.  In  the  same  writing 
(c  .^)  he  saggested  that  after  death  the  father 
voqM  loTc  his  childc9en  more  skilfully,  and  pray 
f»r  tbem  more  continuously  (t.  i.  p.  299).  So 
^  arerred  that  the  souls  of  naartyrs  not  only 
interceded  with  the  Lord,  but  themselves  admi- 
bKt^red  forgirenesa  to  those  who  prayed  {ih.  c. 
^\  p.  293).  He  had  been  taught  that  those 
vao  had  gone  before  contended  in  prayer  for 
t^  who  were  following  after,  and  licked  up 
^r  adrersaries  as  an  oz  licks  up  the  grass 
(w  Jesu  Kare^  xri.  5).  He  gives  as  a  mystery 
^  to  be  written  down  the  doctrine  that  the 
«nl«  of  good  and  bad  men  becoihe  good  and  evil 
ttZ?U  (ia  RouL  it  4,  t.  iv.  p.  479^  and  he 
^^^^*^  to  speak  of  martyrdom  as  tiecessary  for 
attaining  eternal  life,  though  good  works  might 
^  to  glory,  honour,  and  peace  (ift.  0.  7,  p. 

Th«K  beliefs  naturally  found  ezpression  in 
^  forms  of  Christ  ian  worship.  Thus  as  regards 
the  martyrs,  in  the  prayer  for  the  whole  church, 
It  Witt  Bat  said  «« we  beseech  thee  for  them,'*  but 
"  *e  oifer  on  their  behalf  "—an  important  differ- 
^^iCoHtL  Ap.  riii.  12),  and  in  the  bidding 
pi*J«r  the  fiuthfnl  were  not  bidden  to  pray  for 
JiJ«n.  bat  remember  them  (16.  c.  13).  Prayers 
for  them  there  were  in  the  sense  of  pious  wishes, 
bat  Mt  in  the  sense  of  earnest  entreaties,  snch 
«  *cre  made  for  others  of  the  dead  (Perpetua, 
^7).   The  Nestorians  indeed  whose  liturgies 


seem  in  other  respects  to  give  the  prayer  in  a 
more  ancient  form,  requested  that  the  sins  of  the 
martyrs  might  be  forgiven  them.  **0  Lord  our 
God,  receive  from  us  by  Thy  grace  this  aacrifioe 
of  thanksgiving,  the  reasonable  fruit  of  our  lips, 
that  the  memory  of  the  just  men  of  old,  the 
holy  prophets,  blessed  Apostles,  martyrs,  &c., 
and  all  sons  of  Holy  Church  may  be  beforo 
Thee,  that  of  Thy  grace  thou  wonldst  give  them 
pardon  of  all  sins  that  they  have  done  in  this 
world  in  a  mortal  body  and  in  a  mutable  soul, 
as  there  is  no  man  who  sinneth  not "  (Reuaudot, 
Lit.  orient,  coU.  t.  ii  p.  620).  Epiphanius  appeals 
to  such  prayers  as  a  proof  of  the  wide  distance 
that  the  church  acknowledged  between  Uie 
holiest  saint  and  the  Lord(£piph.  c.  Huer,  75,  §  7). 
but  Augustine  says  we  do  not  pray  for  martyrs, 
for  they  have  fulfilled  the  love  than  which  no 
man  hath  greater.  We  ask  them  to  pray  for  us 
(Aug.  in  Joawk,  tract.  Izzziv.  t.  iii.  coll.  847). 
And  again,  it  is  a  wrong  to  pray  for  a  martyr 
(Aug.  Serm.  159,  v.  867). 

/nWKation  of  the  martyrs  was  fostered  by 
Christian  orators,  whose  theology  was  influenced 
by  the  teaching  of  Origen,  but  whose  rhetorical 
training  had  been  received  in  schools  of  pagan 
panegyric.  Their  sermons  vividly  depict,  and 
enable  us  to  enumerate,  the  superstitions  which 
they  encouraged. 

Basil,  in  his  Oration  on  Barinam,  speaks  of  the 
martyrs  as  fishers  of  men  after  their  death, 
drawing  myriads  as  in  a  drag-net  to  their  tomb^, 
p.  139.  (M  MamaSf  he  cuts  8hoi*t  the  praise  of 
the  martyr  to  proceed  to  the  lessons  he  meant  to 
enforce,  but  nut  to  disappoint  the  ezpectations 
of  his  audience,  who  had  come  to  hear  an  en- 
comium, he  says,  **  Remember  the  martyr  (1)  all 
who  have  enjoyed  a  sight  of  him  in  dreams,  (2) 
all  who  have  lighted  on  this  place  and  have  had 
him  for  a  helper  in  your  prayers,  (3)  all  whom 
he  has  helped  at  work,  when  invoked  by  name, 
(4)  all  whom  he  has  brought  home  from  way- 
faring, (5)  all  whom  he  has  raised  up  from 
sickness,  all  to  whom  he  has  restored  children 
already  dead,  all  whose  life  he  has  prolonged. 
Bring  all  the  fiicts  together;  work  him  up  an 
encomium  by  common  contribution.  Distribute 
to  each  other,  let  each  one  impart  his  knowledge 
to  the  ignorant,"  p.  185.  So  Nazianzen  in  his 
sermon  On  Cypriany  in  which  by  the  wav  he 
goes  wofully  astray  respecting  that  father's 
personal  identity,  bids  them  supply  the  tale  of 
his  good  offices  for  themselves,  as  their  own 
offering  in  his  honour,  (6)  his  knowledge  of  the 
future,  (7)  his  overthrow  of  demons — "Cyprian's 
dust,  with  faith,  can  do  all  things,  so  they  know 
who  have  tried  it "  (Greg.  Naz  i.  449). 

Gregory  Nyssen,  Basil  s  brother,  preaching  in 
honour  of  Theodore,  afler  describing  the  church, 
the  carved  wood,  the  polished  stone,  the  painted 
walls,  the  mosaic  pavement,  the  cherished  and 
treasured  sweepings,  bids  them  beseech  the  saint 
as  a  satellite  {Zop^^opov)  of  God,  as  one  that 
accepts  their  gifts  just  when  He  chooses.  "  He 
has  gone  away  the  fair  and  blissful  road  to  God, 
leaving  us  the  monument  of  his  contest  as  a 
teaching-hall,  gathering  congregations,  instruct- 
ing a  church,  driving  away  demons,  bringing 
down  graceful  angels,  seeking  for  us  from  God 
the  things  profitable  for  us,  having  made  this 
place  a  medicine-hall  for  various  ailments,  a 
haven  for  those  tost  with  afflictions,  a  storehouse 
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of  abundance  for  the  poor,  a  beacon  of  refuge 
for  wayfarers,  a  ceaseless  festival  of  such  as 
keep  holj  days.  The  throng  never  ceases,  coming 
and  going  like  ants.  He  it  is  who  in  theue 
late  years  has  stilled  the  tempest  rained  by  the 
savnge  Scythians,  opposing  to  their  inroad  no 
common  weapons,  but  the  croes  of  Christ,  which 
is  almighty.  The  saint  is  invoked  and  asked  to 
hare  his  heavenly  duties  of  song.  "  We  dread 
calamities  and  look  for  dangers;  the  grievous 
Scythians  threaten  war  and  are  not  far  off: 
fight  thou  for  us  as  a  soldier;  as  a  martyr 
employ  in  aid  of  thy  fellow-sei-vants,  thy  own 
freedom  of  speech.  Thou  hast  passed  away  from 
this  life,  but  still  knowest  the  passions  and 
wants  of  men.  Pray  for  peace.  To  thee  we 
ascribe  the  benefit  of  our  preservation  hitherto, 
and  to  thee  we  pray  for  future  safety.  Or  if 
need  be  of  more  numerous  entreaty,  gather  the 
chuir  of  thy  brother  martyrs ;  remind  Peter ; 
wake  Paul."  (Greg.  Nyss.  iii.  578  ff.)  Ephraim 
Syr  us  entreats  the  mother  of  the  forty  martyrs 
to  intercede  for  him  with  them  (Eph.  Syr.  II. 
355.  391). 

Basil,  in  his  sermon  on  these  forty  martyrs, 
cries,  **  You  often  labour  to  find  one  to  pray  for 
you,  here  are  forty.  Where  two  or  three  are 
met  in  the  Lord's  name,  God  is  there,  but  where 
there  are  forty,  who  can  doubt  His  presence? 
These  are  they  who  guard  our  country  like  a 
line  of  forts.  They  do  not  shut  themselves  up 
in  one  place,  but  they  are  sojourners  already  in 
many  spotM,  and  adorn  many  homes,  and  the 
strange  thing  is,  that  they  are  not  divided  asun- 
der on  their  visits  to  their  entertainers,  but  are 
mingled  up  one  with  another,  and  make  choral 
progress  unitedly.  Divide  them  into  a  hundred, 
iind  they  do  not  exceed  their  proper  number ; 
bring  them  together  in  one  and  they  are  forty 
still,  like  fire  "(Basil,  ii.  155). 

So  in  the  next  century  Theodoret.  ^*  Their 
noble  souls  roam  round  the  heavens  dancing 
with  the  unembodied  choirs.  But  as  for  their 
bodies,  it  is  not  a  single  tomb  apiece  that  covers 
them,  but  cities  and  villages  share  them,  and  call 
them  saviours  of  souls  and  healers  of  bodies,  and 
honour  them  as  patrons  and  guardians.  The 
least  little  relic  has  the  same  power  as  the  un- 
divided martyr,  and  all  this  does  not  persuade 
you  to  hymn  their  God,  but  you  laugh  and 
mock." 

Basil,  the  Oregories,  and  Ephraim,  did  much 
else  besides  lau>iing  the  martyrs.  But  in  the 
west  the  title  of  Pni dentins  to  fame  lies  mainly 
in  the  "  passionate  splendours  "  of  the  verse  in 
which  he  hymns  them,  and  the  solitary  devotion 
of  the  poet  is  more  contagious  than  the  fervour 
of  the  orators.  **I  shall  be  purged  by  the 
radiance  of  thy  propitious  face,  if  thou  fill  my 
heart :  nothing  is  unchaste,  that  thou,  pious 
Agnes,  deigned  to  visit  and  to  touch  with  thy 
footstep  of  blessing  (Peristrph.  xiv.  130-153). 
Be  present  now  and  receive  the  beseeching  voices 
of  thy  suppliants,  thou  efficacious  orator  for  our 
guilt  before  the  Father's  throne.  By  that 
prison  we  pray  thee,  the  increase  of  thy  honour ; 
by  the  chains,  the  flames,  the  prongs,  by  the 
stocks  in  the  gaol ;  by  the  litter  of  broken  sherds, 
whence  thy  glory  sprang  and  grew ;  by  that  iron 
bed,  which  we  men  of  after  days  kiss  trembling, 
thy  bed  of  fire ;  have  pity  on  our  prayers,  that 
Ciuist  may  be  appeased  and  bend  a  prosperous 
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ear  and  not  impute  to  us  all  our  offences.  If 
duly  we  venerate  with  voice  and  heart  thy 
solemn  day,  if  we  lie  low  as  a  pavement  b<>Death 
the  joy  of  thine  approaching  footsteps,  glide  in 
hither  awhile,  bringing  down  with  thee  th« 
favour  of  Christ,  that  our  burdened  senses  mar 
feel  the  relief  of  thine  indulgence  "  (i6.  v.  54.V- 
568).  So  when  they  tried  to  approach  Chri«t 
through  the  martyrs  instead  of  seeking  the 
martyrs  in  Christ,  the  martyrs  began  to  osorp 
Christ's  place. 

The  existence  of  a  notion  that  it  was  a  wrong 
to  a  martyr  to  leave  him  uncelebrated,  as  though 
he  had  looked  for  honour  from  posterity  rather 
than  from  the  Lord,  is  abundantly  evidenced  not 
only  in  the  poems  of  Prudentius,  but  in  the 
labours  of  the  factious  and  pompous  prelate' 
Damasus  (a.d.  366-384),  who  was  a  mainstay  nf 
the  true  faith,  a  stickler  for  the  supi-emacy  of 
the  Roman  see,  and  a  great  champion  of  vir- 
ginity, but  who  is  recommended  to  posteiitr 
mainly  by  his  devotion  to  the  shrines  of  the 
martyrs.  He  endeavoured  to  clothe  the  nake<i 
ugliness  of  the  new  rag-and-bonc  worship,  not 
only  with  the  clamour  of  rhetoric  and  poetry, 
but  with  the  adornments  of  decorative  art. 
[Catacombs.] 

It  remained  for  the  leaders  of  the  church  to 
correct  or  justify  the  heathenised  character  of 
Christian  worship.  In  one  respect,  in  the  we«t 
at  least,  they  set  about  correcting  it.  The 
Christians  were  accused  by  the  heathens  and 
Manichees  o{  turning  the  ancient  sacrificial  feasts 
into  agapae.  In  the  east  these  were  forbidden 
in  the  churches  by  the  28th  canon  of  the  council 
of  Laodicea,  and  so  were  celebrated  at  the  out- 
door shrines  (Ohrys.  Horn,  xlvii.).  So  Chry«io- 
stom  urges  his  hearers.  '*  If  you  want  recrea- 
tion, go  to  the  parks,  to  the  river  side,  and  the 
lakes;  consider  the  flower-beds;  listen  to  the 
song  of  the  cicalas;  haunt  the  shrines  of  the 
martyrs,  where  there  is  hetilth  for  the  body 
and  good  for  the  soul,  and  no  damage  nor  rei^nt- 
ance  after  the  pleasure  "  (m  Mutth.  ffom.  37,  t. 
vii.  477).  So  Theodoret  boasted  that  instead  of 
the  Pandia  and  Dionysia  there  were  public  ban- 
quets in  honour  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  Thomas 
and  Sergius,  and  Marcel! us  and  Leontius,  and 
Panteleemon,  and  Antoninus  and  Maurice,  and 
the  other  martyrs,  and  instead  of  the  old  foal 
deeds  and  word:i  they  were  sober  feasts  wit  boat 
drunkenness  ami  revel  and  laughter,  but  dirine 
hymns  and  sacred  discourses  and  teariul  prayer 
(Theod.  Grace,  affect.  Cur.  viii.  ad  /«.).  But  in 
the  west  Ambrose  forbade  these  aga)uie  at  Milan 
(Aug.  Conf.  vi.  2),  Augustine  moved  Aurelius 
to  abolish  them  at  Carthage  (Aug.  ad  AtreL 
Ep.  22),  then  himself  abrogated  them  at  Hippo 
(ad  Alyp.  Ep.  29,  A.D.  395),  and  finally  procured 
their  prohibition  by  the  3rd  council  of  Carthsfi^e, 
in  A.D.  397  (can.  30).  In  Africa  the  feat^t  was 
called,  not  a^'(;«,  but  laetitia.  There  were  dances 
all  night  in  honour  of  Cyprian  (Aug.  Srrm.  311, 
t.  V.  col.  1415).  Some  brought  food  to  the 
altars  of  the  martyrs  to  be  blessed  and  sanctified, 
and  then  took  it  to  eat  elsewhere  or  to  give 
away  (Aug.  de  Civ,  Dei,  viii.  27,  t.  vii.  2.55).  At 
these  feasts  wine  was  sold  in  the  churches. 
Paulinus  of  Kola  was  unable  to  get  the  cnsitom 
done  away,  and  tried  to  improve  it  by  the  iotro- 
du3tion  of  sacred  pictures  (Paulin.  if  at,  Feltdif 
ix.}. 
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Augustine  rarely  nays  anything  to  increase 
tbe  popular  devotion  to  the  martyrs.  In  one 
wrmoD  he  exclaims,  ^  In  what  Christian's  mouth 
does  not  the  name  of  the  martyrs  make  a  daily 
habitation.  Would  that  it  dwelt  so  in  our 
hearts  that  we  might  imitate  their  passions,  and 
Dot  persecute  them  with  our  drinking  cups" 
{in  hp.  JocuuL  L  2,  t.  lit.  1979).  Again  he 
njs,  ^  The  martyrs  hate  your  drinking  bouts, 
bat  it'  the7  are  worshipped  they  hate  that  much 
more.  Who  says,  I  ofier  to  thee,  Peter.  Christ 
chose  rather  to  be,  than  to  claim,  a  sacrifice " 
{SeriA.  273,  t.  ▼.  1250).  Again  he  complain^t  that 
the  martyrs  are  more  honoured  than  the  Apostles 
{S€m.  2iiS,  t.  V.  1365).  Bat  he  obserres  that  to 
rejoice  at  the  virtues  of  our  betters  is  no  small 
part  of  hniUtion  {Se»m.  280,  t6.  1283),  and  once 
he  suggests,  "  If  we  are  not  quite  worthy  to  re- 
ceire  let  us  ask  through  His  friends  (Serm.  332, 
i&.  1462). 

In  the  8th  chapter  of  22nd  book  de  Cmtaie  Dei 
AugustiDe  eoamerates  the  ascertained  miracles 
of  the  martyrs,  and  in  the  9th  chapter  he  points 
oat  the  difference  between  these  and  the  admitted 
uincles  of  the  pagan  heroes.  The  demons 
worked  wonders  in  pride  to  prove  themselves 
gods;  the  martyrs,  or  God  for  them,  for  the 
growth  of  fiiith  in  the  one  God.  Their  memo- 
rkds  are  not  temples.  They  are  commemorated^ 
Mrf  wooked.  There  is  no  priest  of  the  martyr. 
Tne  sacrifice  is  the  body  of  Christ,  which  the 
Durtrrs  are. 

Agaiast  Fauatua  the  Manichee,  who  urges 
that  the  theoretical  monotheism  and  practical 
polytheism  of  the  Christians  were  alike  borrowed 
^m  paganism,  so  that  they  were  not  a  new  creed 
hut  a  mere  set  of  schiiimatics— "  desciscentes 
k  geotibus  monarch iae  opinionem  primum  vobis- 
eom  dirulsistis,  ut  omnia  credatis  ex  Deo,  sacri- 
fida  Tero  eomm  vertistis  in  agapes,  idola  in 
BUtftyros,  quoe  votis  similibus  colitis ;  defunc- 
torum  nmbras  vino  placatis  et  dapibus  " — Augus- 
tine answers  that  the  martyrs  are  celebrated  to 
exdte  our  imitation  that  we  may  be  associated 
vith  their  merits  and  helped  by  their  prayera, 
sad  that  by  the  admonition  of  the  places  them- 
kItcs  a  greater  affection  may  arise  to  warm  our 
lore  both  to  those  whom  we  can  imitate  and  to 
Him  by  whose  help  we  are  able.  So  we  worship 
the  martyrs  with  that  wonhip  of  love  and  resort 
to  this  society  with  which  holy  men  of  God  are 
vonhipped  in  this  life,  but  the  more  devoutly 
<>  the  more  securely.  But  with  the  woi*ship 
«  lairiQ  we  worship  only  one  God.  But,  he 
>»y*)  a  hat  we  teach  is  one  thing,  what  we  have 
to  pat  up  with  is  another  (Aug.  c.  FauU.  xz. 
^  21.  t.  viiL  370,  384). 

Tbeodoret  says  boldly  that  the  Lord  has 
niied  the  martyrs  to  the  place  of  the  heathen 
8»i«(Tbeod.  Uraec,  af.  Cur,  viii.  ad  Jin,), 

XL  Burial  near  the  J/aWvr«.— Ambrose  him- 
Klf  laid  his  bones  beside  Protasius  and  Geiva!>iu.s 
(Ambr.  0pp.  it  1110).  Damasus  would  fiiin  have 
heeo  baried  in  the  crypt  of  Xystus,  but  that  he 
feared  to  rex  the  ashes  of  the  pious.  **  Our 
'I'^stors,**  says  Maxim  us  of  Turin,  '*  have  pro- 
^«d  that  we  should  associate  our  bodies  with 
the  bones  of  the  sainto.  While  Christ  shines  on 
^nn,  the  gloom  of  our  darkness  is  dis))<:lled  " 
Of*x.  Taor.  Hum.  Ixxzi.).  But  this  wsu  a  pri- 
vilege that  many  desired  and  few  obtaiued,  as 
**  nad  in  an  inscription,  a  J>.  301,  given  by  De 


Rossi  (Tnecriptiones  Christianaey  i.  142).  Augus- 
tine's work  {De  Cura  JUoriuorum)  was  written  in 
answer  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  Paulinua, 
bishop  of  Nola,  whether  burial  in  such  proximity 
to  the  saints  were  of  benefit  to  the  deceased. 
He  answers  that  some  are  so  good  and  others  so 
bad  that  whatever  is  done  for  them  titter  death 
is  8U])erfiuou8  or  useless,  but  many  whose  merita 
are  only  middling  may  be  benefited  by  the 
actions  of  survivora ;  that  sepulture  in  it-self  does 
no  good  to  the  soul,  but  that  care  for  it  is  lauda- 
ble, and  the  grave  reminds  people  to  pray  for 
the  deceased.  The  martyrs  themselves  did  not 
care  how  they  were  buried.  Men  have  visions 
of  the  dead,  as  they  have  visions  of  the  living, 
but  the  souls  of  the  dead  are  not  concerned  with 
what  is  done  here,  yet  the  dead  may  know  what 
is  passing  on  earth,  for  the  martyrs  do  help 
their  suppliants.  The  martyrs  are  perpetually 
praying,  and  God  hears  their  prayers,  and  gives 
the  suppliants  who  seek  their  intercession  what 
He  himself  perceives  that  they  want.  The 
sacrifices  of  the  altar,  of  prayers,  and  of  alms 
are  the  only  way  of  benefiting  the  departed 
(Aug.  vi.  591  ff.).  The  epitaph  of  Sabinus  the 
archdeacon,  who  was  content  to  lie  under  the 
threshold  of  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  is 
given  by  De  Rossi  (Bultettni,  1869,  p.  33).  See 
also  Le  Blant,  Inscriptions  Chr^tiennes  de  la 
Oau'e,  t.  i.  pp.  396,  471.  t.  ii.  p.  219. 

XII.  Vindication  of  martyrs, — The  many  false 
claims  to  martyrdom  made  a  kind  of  canoni- 
zation necessary.     This  was  called  vindication. 

before  Diocletian's  persecution  one  Lucilla  at 
Carthage  was  said  to  taote  (i.^.  kiss)  the  mouth 
of  some  martyr,  if  martyr  it  were,  before  the 
spiritual  meat  and  drink,  and  when  rebuked  by 
Caecilian,  then  deacon,  for  preferring  the  mouth 
of  a  dead  man,  and  if  a  martyr,  not  however  as 
yet  vindicated,  to  the  cup  of  salvation,  she  went 
off  in  anger  (Optatus,  i.  16). 

The  clergy  were  the  wardens  of  the  ceme- 
teries, and  kept  the  register  of  martyrdoms  as 
they  occurred,  and  we  have  also  seen  the  rules 
laid  down  for  the  qualificiitions  of  martyrdom. 
Doubts  seem  only  to  have  arisen  in  Africa  where 
there  were  numerous  false  claims  of  the  Domi- 
tists,  and  in  Gaul  which  had  been  so  free  from 
persecution,  and  so  unsettled  by  barbarian  in- 
vasions, that  it  had  many  unauthorised  shrines. 
The  2nd  canon  of  the  Council  of  Carthage  in  the 
times  of  pope  Julius  decrees,  "  Marty  rum  digni- 
tatem nemo  profanus  infamet,  neque  ad  pa.^ssiva 
corpora,  quae  sepulturae  tantnm  propter  mitieri- 
oordiam  ecclesiasticam  commendari  mandatum 
est,  redigat,  ut  aut  insania  praecipitatos  aut  alia 
peccati  ratione  di.<«junctos  martyrum  nomine  Hp- 
pellet.  At  si  quis  ad  injuriam  martyrum  claritati 
eorum  adjungat  infamiam,  placet  eos  si  laici  sint 
ad  poenitentiam  redigi,  si  autem  sint  clei  ici  jx>st 
commonitionem  et  post  cngnitiunem  honors 
privari"  (Labbe,  Cone,  ii.  714).  And  the  14th 
canon  of  the  5th  council  of  Carthage,  in  the 
time  of  Augustine,  decreed  that  no  monument 
of  the  martyrs  should  be  accepted  ex(;ept  where 
a  body  or  relics  or  the  origin  of  a  martyr's 
habitation  was  faithfully  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion {ibid,  1217).  In  Gaul,  St.  Martin  was 
troubled  at  the  reverence  paid  to  a  tomb  of 
which  no  certain  account  coni  i  be  given,  and  he 
had  a  vis^ion  of  the  occufvint  as  a  black  crimiuHl. 
So  he  dissuaded  the  people  from  continuing  their 
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d«rotlon  to  it  (Sulpidns,  Vita  MarUniy  l\\ 
The  Coancil  of  Aix  in  A.D.  787  decreed  that  the 
altars  which  are  net  up  everywhere  through  the 
fields  and  ways  aa  montuneota  of  martyrs,  in 
which  no  body  or  relics  of  martyrs  are  proved 
to  be  buried,  be  removed  by  the  bishops  of  the 
places  if  posudble.  **  If  popular  tamults  do  not 
Kutfer  this,  yet  let  the  people  be  admonished  not 
to  frequent  those  places."  Then  the  African 
canon  in  repeated,  8C«>ne8  of  passions  being  al- 
lowed as  well  as  birthplaces  or  homes,  and  they 
proceed  to  condemn  trust  in  dreams.  ^  The  altars 
which  are  set  up  by  inane  revelations  are  alto- 
gether to  be  reprobated  "  (l^bbe,  Cone,  vii.  979). 
Arian  martyrs,  such  as  George,  acquired  such 
celebrity  in  the  East  that  it  was  impoMible  to 
exclude  them  from  Rome,  but  their  acts  were 
forbidden  to  be  reail  by  a  council  under  Qelasiu«, 
A.D.  494  (Ubbe,  Cone,  iv.  1263).         [E.  B.  B.] 

MABTYRABIUS,  or  Cmtoa  Eodetiae,  a 
keeper  of  a  Martyrium,  or  church  of  a 
martyr.  The  13th  canon  of  the  second  council 
of  Orleans  mentions  them  as  a  well«lcnown 
class :  "  Abbates^  martyrarii,  reclusi,  vel  jpres- 
byteri  apostolia  dare  non  praesumant."  These 
relics  were  often  preserved  in  little  shrines 
or  chapels  {moella\  divided  from  the  main 
bulKling,  a  practice  familiar  to  classic  times, 
and  of  which  there  are  notices  in  Cicero  anil  other 
heathen  writers ;  and  in  the  larger  churches,  at 
all  events  at  Rome,  a  separate  guardian  or  mat' 
tyrariua  was  permanently  attached  to  each  of 
these,  who  came  to  be  called  oapelianus^  tje, 
chaplain,  and  was  usually  a  priest.  The  Liher 
Fontijica/ut  states  of  Pope  Silvester,  ^  Hie  con- 
stituit  ut  qui  desideraret  in  ecclesii  militare 
ant  proficere,  ut  esset  prius  osttarius,  deinde 
lector  et  postei  exorcista  per  tempera  quae 
episcopus  conittituerit,  deinde  acolythus  annis 
quinque,  subdiaconus  annis  quinque,  cu:»tos 
martyrum  annis  quinque,"  etc.  The  authority 
of  this  woric,  however,  is  not  high  for  the  early 
popes.  Similarly,  Zozimus,  bishop  of  Syracuse, 
is  said  to  have  been  in  his  earlier  life  ^^custos 
pretiosi  loculi  S.  Virginis  Luciae,**  apparently 
a  shrine,  and  afterwards  **  ostiarius  et  templl 
custos."  [S,  J.  E.] 

MABTYRDOM,  Rbpbesbntations  of.  The 
earliest  representations  of  martjrrdom  with 
which  the  writer  is  acquainted  occur  in  the 
Menologium  of  the  Vatican  library,  which 
D'Agincourt  places  in  the  9th  or  10th  century. 
See  VArt  dans  le$  Monutnents,  pi.  zxxi.  zzxii. 
Jizxiii.  The  entire  abitence  of  any  such  pictures 
or  carvings  from  the  catacombs,  or  earliest 
Christian  works  of  the  days  of  persecution,  has 
often  been  the  subject  of  comment.  Daniel 
between  the  lions  unharmed,  and  the  three 
children  scatheless  in  the  furnace,  are  the  only 
tokens  of  the  persecutions  of  tho  iirst  two  cen- 
turies. 

The  introduction  of  martyrdoms  of  saints  not 
mentioned  in  Holy  Sci  iptures  probably  synchro- 
niMS  with  that  of  the  Last  Judgment,  with  its 
hell,  in  the  Itth  century.  For  the  subject  of 
the  Holy  Innocento,  see  Innocents,  p.  841.  The 
writer  knows  of  no  representation  of  the  latter 
earlier  than  the  Cha^res  evangeliary,  said  by 
Bohault  de  Fleury  {Evangile^  i.  282,  and  plate) 
to  be  of  the  9th  century,  but  probaiily  still  later, 
lior  can  he  call  to  mind  any  representation, 


within  onr  range,  of  the  martvrdom  of  St  Ste- 
phen. [See  Crucifix,  p.  51 1  ff.]    [R.  St  J.  T.] 

MABTYBIA,    martyr;    commemorated   sk 
Tomi  .lune  20  {Hieron,  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

HABTYBIUM  (^a^^pior).  Originally  tht 
spot  where  a  martyr  endured  martyrdom,  uti 
where  his  remains  were  buried.  When  chajieU  aod 
churches  came  to  be  built  over  these  oon»ecrst«i 
places,  they  assumed  the  same  name,  and  were 
known  as  **martyries."  A  martyry  is  detined 
by  Isidore  as  "  locus  martyrum,  graera  derivs- 
tione,  eo  quod  in  memoriam  martyris  sit  cos- 
structum,  vel  quod  sepulchra  sanctorum  ibi  stnt " 
(It»id.  Etymol,  lib.  xv.  c.  9)l  The  term  gradually 
gained  a  more  extended  application,  **pa>t«a 
omnia  Ecclesia  titulo  cujusvis  lancti  vocata  eit 
martyrium  *  (Snicer,  fii6  voce^ — partly  ju&tifi«d 
by  the  fact  that  no  church  could  be  consented 
without  containing  the  relics  of  a  martyr.  Thus 
we  find  the  terms  fia(n6ptw  or  iicKKriffia.  u«ed 
without  any  distinction,  and  often  applied  to 
the  same  building.  Thus  the  church  built  by 
Constantine  on  Calvary  is  called  by  Athaoasios 
T^  vmrhpiw  fiopTvpioy  (^ApU,  ii.  torn.  i.  p.  801), 
and  by  Sozomen  rh  fiiya  fiapr^tw  {ff.  E.  ii.  2tiX 
and  Jerome  sajs  **  cujus  industria  Hierosolymse 
martyrium  exstructum  est  *'  (Hieron.  Chron,  7 ; 
Euseb.  Kti.  Const,  iv.  40  4  Theophanea,  ano.  32 
Const).  The  same  name  is  given  to  the  church 
of  St  Thomas  at  Edessa  (Socr.  H.  E.  iv.  18),  and 
to  those  of  St.  John  and  of  the  Apostles  at  Con- 
stantinople (Pallad.  pp.  68,  159),  and  to  the 
basilica  of  St  Peter  at  Rome  (Athanas.  Epist.  ad 
Solitar,  torn,  i.'  p.  8A4),  and  to  the  church  at 
Constantinople  whei*e  the  relict  of  the  40  mar« 
tyrs  were  discovered  (Soi.  ff.  E  ix.  2).  The 
church  of  St.  Euphemia  at  Chalcedon,  which 
was  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  oecumenical 
council,  called  iKkKticia  in  the  exordium  of  Acta 
i.  and  ii.,  is  styled  /uapriprnv  in  Acta  iii.  (Labbe, 
iv.  371).  The  Council  of  the  Oak  was  also  held 
in  a  **  martyry  '*  where  the  body  of  Diosoorus  of 
Uermopolis,  one  of  ^  the  Tall  Brethren,"  was 
subsequently  interred  (Socr.  ff.  E.  vi.  17),  and  it 
was  in  **the  martyry**  of  Baailiscus,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Comana,  that  Chrysoatom  died  (Pallad. 
99).  Though  they  are  often  regarded  as  synony- 
mous, that  fuipTvptov  was  not  identical  aith 
iKKXncia  appears  from  the  complaint  of  the 
Eastern  bishops  at  the  council  of  Ephesns  to  the 
emperors  that  Cjril  and  the  Western  prelates 
had  closed  against  them  **both  churches  aod 
martyries,"  r&s  kylat  4tcK\7^ffias  koI  t&  &>ia 
fjM^6pia  (Theodoret  Epist.  152,  153>  The 
Theodosian  code  expressly  sanctions  the  erection 
and  adornment  of  martyr-chapels,  **quod  mar- 
tyrium vocandum  sit,"  over  the  graves  of  saints 
(Cod.  Theod.  de  Sspulchris  tiuUUis^  Ut.  tvii.  lex 
vii.  vol.  iii.  p.  152).  [E,  V.] 

MABTYHIUS  (1)  Martyr;  commemorated 
May  29  (Usuard.  Mart.\  at  Rome  {Hiervn, 
Jfart.). 

(2)  Martyr  with  Marcianus,  notaries ;  comme- 
morated Oct.  25  (BasiL  Menol,;  Daniel,  Cod, 
Lit'trtj.  iv.  272).  [C.  H.] 

MABTYBOLOGY  (Afartifrolo^^ium,  fu^vpo- 
\6yi0tf).  This  word  denotes  a  list  of  martyrs, 
espeoiallv  one  arranged  according  to  the  succes- 
sion of  their  anniversaries.  In  the  East  sach  a 
lift  wa«  more  commonly    called  a  menolog}* 
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[UcsoLOGT.]     A  martyrograp'y  meant  a  tale  of 
iDartyrdom  (o.  Ducange,  t»  voce). 

Id  the  earliest  aJducible  example  of  the  cele- 
bratiun  of  the  anniTersary  of  a  martyr's  death, 
the  oommemoratioB  of  Polycarp,  who  dieii  Feb. 
2.i.  A.D.  155  {Mart.  Folyc  c  21 ;  cf.  Zabn,  m 
U-'f),  we  may  note  a  few  points  bearing  on 
the  history  of  martyrologies.  (1)  the  celebra- 
tion was  local  at  the  tnartyrkun  (ib,  c  18); 
(:i)  yet  the  anniversary  was  made  known  to  a 
Beighbouripg  chnrch  and  all  chnrches  (ib. 
Siiiut.)  ;  (3)  only  the  most  notable  of  the 
martyrs  was  commemorated  by  name^  and  the 
others  who  sudered  about  the  same  time  were 
joined  with  him  and  merely  numbered  ;  (4)  the 
martyr  was  burnt  on  a  public  showday,  which 
lupi«iied  to  coincide  with  a  high  sabbath  of  the 
Je«A  the  7th  Saturday  before  Easter:  m)  the 
birthday  of  Geta  (March  7)  became  to  the  Chris- 
tiaos  the  birthday  of  Perpetua,  and  continually 
hr»(heD  festivals  must  have  been  hallowed  by 
Christian  martyrdoms,  as  butchering  mai'tyra 
Tu  a  holiday  sport ;  (5)  on  a  subsequent  ooin- 
cideace  of  the  same  Jewish  and  heathen  anniver- 
uries  in  A.D.  250  the  martyr  Pionius  was 
arreted;  in  like  manner  it  must  often  have 
hap[<ened  that  a  martyr's  anniversary  was 
hoaoared  by  another  mart^Tdom.  This  was  the 
cut,  for  example,  with  Cornelius  and  Cyprian, 
Sept.  14  (cf.  De  Rossi,  i.  275);  with  Fabian  and 
Sebastian  {Kal.  PkUoccUi,  Jan.  20) ;  with  Fruo- 
to<*as  and  Agnes,  Jan.  21  (Aug.  Serm.  273;  Op. 
Migne,  r.  1250).  We  note  thi«,  because  a  state- 
nest  in  the  article  on  Calendar  is  liable  to 
w&e  misconception. 

Martyrologies  appear  to  have  been  originally 
iaAi^ti  to  the  martyr  acts  preserved  in  the  ar- 
durn  of  each  church,  arranged  for  convenience 
^  the  calendar,  according  to  the  anniversaries 
on  «hich  such  acts  would  be  read  in  public. 
Tenollian  speaks  as  though  the  Christians  had 
tii«ir  own  calendar  (Habes  tuos  census,  tuos 
£ttt4)s:  nihil  tibi  cum  gaudio  saecuii,  De  Corona^ 
c  13).  In  Cyprian's  time  it  was  the  practice 
^to  celebrate  the  pHsaions  and  days  of  the 
Burtyrs,"  who  had  suffered  before  the  Decian 
perMmtioa, "  with  anniversary  commemoration  *' 
(Oypr.  Kp.  39  or  34).  Of  Anteros,  who  was 
P^p«  for  a  month  and  ten  days  (Nov.  24,  a.d. 
2i5,  to  Jan.  8,  A.D.  236)  in  the  persecution  of 
MaiiiniB,we  are  told  that  **  be  diligently  sought 
<^t  the  acts  of  the  martyra  from  the  notaries 
*^  laid  them  up  in  the  church,  for  which  thing 
^  was  made  a  martyr  by  the  prefect  (Pn- 
piena«)  Maximus"  (o.  De  Rossi,  H&m.  8oH.  ii. 
181).  The  anniversaries  on  which  the  acts 
vould  be  read  included  not  only  those  of  the 
<^h,but  those  of  the  solemn  entombment  of  the 
loartjn,  as  m  the  case  of  Pontianus  and  Hip- 
polyt^s  buried  on  Aug.  13  by  Pope  Fabian  {ib. 
TS).  Fsbiaa  ia  said,  in  the  lives  of  the  popes,  to 
^^  appointed  seven  subdeaeons  and  seven 
Butanes  to  collect  the  acU  of  the  martyrs  in 
^ir  entirety.  Cyprian  directs  his  presbyters 
aaj  dcsooDs  to  note  the  days  on  which  the 
B^Artjn  depart  this  life,  and  adds  that  TertuUus, 
A  bfnther  who  ministered  to  and  buried  the 
s^^^yn,  had  written  and  did  write  to  signify  to 
him  the  days  oq  which  the  brethren  died  in  the 
prwB  (Cypr.  Ep.  12  or  37). 
Martyrologies  are  of  various  kinds-^ 
L  •^ttt<  oofUained  m  popuiar  (iimcmaGt  of  tuch 


anmrersariea  <u  were  o'-aerved  as  trnportant  fet 
iu.ai9,—0{  this  kind  is  the  earliest  extant 
martyrology,  th:it  contained  in  the  Almanac  for 
the  city  of  Rome,  transcribed  by  the  caUigrapher 
Furius  Dionysius  Philocalus,  a.d.  354,  bometimes 
called  after  Liberius,  who  was  then  pope,  some- 
times after  Bucherius,  who  discovered  and  pub- 
lished it  in  his  commentary  on  Victorinus  (Aegi« 
dius  Bucherius,  de  JDoctrina  Temporun^  Antwerp, 
1634,  pp.  236-288).  It  has  been  recently  edited 
by  Moromsen  {Utber  den  CJuvnographen  vom 
Jahre  354,  Abhandlungen  der  kOniylich  8&:h»» 
iachen  Geaellaohaft,  b.  ii.  Leipzig,  1950).  The 
calendar  contained  in  this  almanac  is  the  earliest 
that  can  be  called  Christian,  inasmnrh  as  it  con- 
tains the  dominical,  as  well  as  the  nundinal, 
letters  and  a  cycle  for  determining  £aster,  but 
it  nuirks  only  heathen  festivals.  Then  follow  (2) 
the  birthdays  of  the  Caesars ;  (3)  the  series  of 
consuls  to'  A.D.  354  from  the  Fasti  Capitolini; 
(4)  a  table  of  the  days  on  which  Easter  would 
fall  from  A.D.  312  to  A.D.  412  ;  (5)  the  praefecto 
of  the  city  from  A.i>.  254  to  A.D.  3i>4 ;  (6)  De* 
poaitio  Epiaooporum,  the  list  of  the  funeral  days 
of  the  popee  for  the  same  century ;  (7)  Depositio 
Martyrwn;  (8)  the  chronological  catalogue  of 
the  popes  down  to  Liberius;  (9)  a  chronicle 
down  to  A.i>.  334  [Ciiromioon  Hobosii,  Diet. 
Chi-iaL  Biog."];  (10)  a  brief  Roman  history  to 
Licinius;  (11)  the  regions  of  Rome. 

The  list  of  episcopal  funerals  begins  at  pre« 
cisely  tho  same  epoch  as  the  lists  of  city  praefecta, 
A.D.  254,  and  was  arranged,  not  chronologically, 
but  in  order  of  the  calendar,  in  A.D.  336,  the  sub« 
sequent  entries  being  appended  at  the  close,  not 
inserteil  in  their  places  according  to  the  calendar. 
It  is  manifest  that  the  collection  of  documents 
belongs  really  to  the  reign  of  Constantine  and 
was  merely  continued  up  to  date  in  a.d.  354 ; 
and  also  that  when  the  almanac  was  put  together 
the  epoch  at  which  both  the  lists  commence  was 
not  at  the  distance  of  an  exact  century. 

De  Rossi  {Rom.  Sott.  ii.  iii.-x.)  infers  that  the 
two  lists  are  probably  drawn  from  the  same 
source,  the  archives  not  of  the  church  but  of  the 
state.  Compare  Tert.  de  Fuga  in  Pereec.  c.  13 ; 
£us.  H.  E.  vii.  13  and  30;  Acta  apud  Zeno- 
phiium,  App.  in  Augustin.  v.  794 :  Cypr.  Fp.  5& 
(52);  from  which  passages  it  appeal's  that  the 
civil  power  took  cognisance  of  the  succession  of 
the  clergy. 

Marcellus  is  not  included  among  the  popes  in 
this  list  of  anniversaries,  and  Xystus  is  to  be  fimnd 
not  among  the  popes  but  among  the  martyia. 
The  Depoaitio  Martyrwn  also  includes  Fabiuuus, 
Jan.  20;  Pontianus,  Aug.  13;  Calisi  us,  Oct.  14; 
all  of  them  martyr  popes  between  a.d.  20u  and 
A.D.  250,  and  De  Rossi  believes  the  entry  Cornea 
in  Caiiatif  on  Sept.  14,  to  have  been  accidentally 
omitted  by  the  copyist.  But  it  does  not  contain 
Telesphorus  (Iren.  ap.  Eus.  M.  E.  v.  6).  We 
may  probably  conclude  that  all  the  popes  men- 
tioned in  the  Depoaitio  Epiacoporum  died  in  peace, 
but  we  must  not  suppose  that  no  earlier  popes 
were  martyred.  \ 

In  both  catalogues  the  cemetery  is  in  each  case 
specified.  They  are  catalogues,  not  of  deaths,  but 
of  entombments,  in  three  instances  in  the 
second  catalogue  where  consular  years  are  added, 
the  oommemoratioDii  are  of  translations  etfected 
in  those  years  (De  Rossi,  Rom.  Sott.  ii.  214-215). 
llie  same  catalogue  includes  two  feasta  that  az« 
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not  entombments  at  all,  the  Nativity,  Dec.  25, 
and  the  Chuir  of  Peter,  Feb.  22,  an*!  one  fea>t  of 
African  martyrs.  Per  pet  an  tmj  FeiidtHA,  Mnrch 
5,  in  which  cases  no  cemetery  is  named,  bat  in 
the  case  of  the  only  other  non-Roman  mnrtyr, 
Cyprian,  the  note  is  added,  "  Romas  cele'/ratw  in 
Calisti,**  The  second  catalogne  dn<  s  not  seem  to 
include  any  martyrs  earlier  than  the  3rd  century, 
and  is  certainly  not  a  complete  lijtt  of  Roman 
martyrs  from  that  time  forward.  It  is  only  the 
Ferialey  Ht^jrtologiwn,  or  list  of  chief  feasts  of 
the  Roman  church.  To  pretend  with  Dodwell 
that  it  gives  all  the  Latin  martyrs,  not  only  of 
Itah'  bat  of  other  provinces,  is  extravagantly 
absurd. 

These  two  catalogues,  which  together  form  the 
earliest  martrrology,  are  reprinted  from  Buche- 
rius  (p.  267).  by  l^uinart  {Aita  SincerOy  p.  692, 
Paris,  16S9),  and  from  Mommsen  (p.  631)  by 
De  Smedt  {/ntrvductio  Oeneralis,  p.  512).  The 
Calendar  of  Phi  local  us  is  printed  by  Migne  (Patr. 
xiii.  621)  side  by  side  with  another  that  affords 
an  interesting  comparison,  rather  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  heathen  than  for  the  introduction 
of  a  Christian  element,  namely,  the  calendar  of 
Polemeus  Silvius  (a.d.  448).  This  latter,  though 
it  contains  seven  of  the  chief  Christian  holidays 
(Lavrektivs),  is  in  no  sen^e  a  martyrology.  A 
Roman  calendar  of  much  later  date  (Migne, 
cxxxviii.  1189)  will  aflbrd  further  interesting 
eomp)irison. 

11.  Lists  of  anniversaritis  honoured  by  the  church 
tDith  specioi  sermi^es. — ^That  there  were  such,  and 
that  they  differed  in  each  different  locality,  we 
know  from  Soiomen  {H.  E.  v.  3),  who  tells  us 
that  Constantia  and  Gaxa,  though  only  a  couple 
of  miles  apart  and  for  civil  purposes  forming  one 
city,  had  each  its  own  feast  days  of  its  own  mar- 
tyrs  and  commemorations  of  its  own  bishops. 
We  can  hardly  say  that  we  have  any  such  extant 
that  date  from  before  the  6th  century.  It  is 
almo^it  certain  that  the  ecclesiastical  martyrology 
of  the  Roman  church  in  the  time  of  Liberius  was 
fuller  than  the  lists  preserved  in  the  work  of 
Philocalus.  These  lists,  however,  prove  one  im- 
portant point.  While  the  civil  year  began  on 
Jan.  1,  the  ecclesiastical  year  at  Rome  began  a 
week  earlier,  on  Christmas  Day. 

The  frHgment  of  an  Ostrogothic  calendar,  dis- 
oovered  by  Mai,  and  referred  by  him  to  the  close 
of  the  4th  centuiy,  contains  only  local  saints  (for 
bishop  Dorotheas,  Mor.  6,  and  the  emperor  Con- 
atantine,  Nov.  3,  were  specially  (Jothic  saints) 
and  apostles,  Philip,  Nov.  15 ;  Andrew,  Nov.  30. 
[Calendar.] 

Information  regarding  the  anniversaries  of  the 
church  is  chiefly  to  be  drawn  from  the  sacra- 
mentaries  or  from  the  sermons  of  the  fathers. 
Basil  only  preaches  in  honour  of  C^ppadocian, 
Chrysostom  at  Antioch  of  Antiochene  samts.  But 
Augustine  at  Hippo  celebrated  not  only  local  or 
even  African  martyrs,  but  the  Spani;ih  bi.shop 
Fructnosus  and  the  Roman  virgin  Agnes  (Jan. 
21),  the  Spanish  deacon  Vincent  (Jan.  22),  Pro- 
tasius  and  Gervasius  of  Milan  (June  19).  the 
Roman  Lawrence  (Aug.  10),  the  Maccabees 
(Aug.  1),  Stephen  (Dec.  26),  the  Nativity  of  the 
Baptist  and  his  Decollation,  perhaps  the  conver- 
iion  of  Paul  {Opera,  v.  1247  ff.). 

The  sacrauientanes  of  Leu  (A.D.  440-461)  and 
Gelasius  (a.d.  492-496)  are  genuine  and  authen- 
tic monuments  of  their  respective  epochs,  which 


the  Oregonan  sarraroentary  is  not.  (De  Rrssi, 
Horn,  Suit,  i.  126.)  The  sacrameutarieii.  how- 
ever, are  only  significant  in  iheir  additions  to 
the  calendar ;  their  omisHions  only  shew  that  ihe 
authors  did  not  compose  or  find  special  prayera 
for  the  omitted  feasts  that  seemed  worth  pre- 
serving. The  sacramentary  of  Leo  in  the  nine 
months  extant,  retains  seven  and  omits  eleven 
of  the  annivervaries  of  Philocalus,  adds  six  anai- 
versaries  of  Roman  martyrs  at  Rome,  one  oi'  a 
Roman  away  from  Rome,  one  or  two  of  doD' 
Roman  martyrs,  and  four  of  Scriptural  {>er>uu- 
ag^  (John  Baptist,  Andrew.  John,  and  the 
Innocents).  (For  the  sacramentaries  Muratori, 
Litwtiia  kom-tna  Vetut  may  be  consulted)* 

The  calendar  of  Polemeus  illustrates  the  s^ime 
tendency  to  greater  universality  that  was  begin- 
ning to  affect  martyrologies.  While  retiiioiDg 
only  two  Roman  anniversanes  from  the  twentv- 
two  of  Philocalus,  he  adds  a  new  foreign  martyr 
(Vincent)  and  four  celebrations  of  Scriptural 
facts  (Epiphany,  Passion,  with  the  mission  of  the 
Apostles  (Mar.  25),  Stephen,  the  Maccabees). 

The  Carthaginian  calendar  or  mai'tyroiogy 
given  in  Migne  {PairoL  Lai.  xiii.  1219)  is  pro- 
bably later  than  A.D.  505. 

IIL  Qenend  Martyrologie$, 
A.  The    Syriac  Mnrtyrotogji, — "The  names 
of  our  lords  the  martyrs  and  victors,  with  their 
days  on  which  they  won  crowns." 

This  is  the  title  and  description  of  an  ancient 
Svrian  martyrology  discovered  bv  Dr.  W.  Wright 
in  the  «<  well-known  Nitrian  MS.  Add.  12,lMi,'' 
written  a.d.  412,  "extending  from  fol,  251  ver*. 
to  fol.  254  rect.,"  and  published  by  him  in  the 
Jonrnal  of  Sacred  Literature^  vol.  viii.,  N.S. ;  Lon- 
don, 1866,  pp.  45-56,  with  an  English  version, 
pp.  423-432. 

It  avowedly  computes  the  months  after  the 
Greek,  i.  e.  our  present  reckoning,  but  gives 
them  Syriac  names,  [Month.]  The  Utter 
Kani^n,  Shebit,  Adir,  Misin,  Izir,  Haxirdn, 
Tirattr,  Ab,  IlOl,  the  former  Teshrf,  the  latter 
Teshrt,  the  former  Kan&n.  This  last,  whiih  is 
equivalent  to  December,  begins  the  year.  Ttie 
martyrology  opens,  not  with  the  Nativity,  but 
with  the  apostles  Stephen,  Dec.  26,  and  John  and 
James,  Dec.  27,  at  Jerusalem,  and  Paul  and  Peter 
at  Rome,  Dec.  28.  Thenceforward,  with  only  two 
exceptions  (Perpetua,  March  7,  and  Exitus  {U-. 
Xystus),  bishop  of  Rome,  Aug.  1),  the  martyrs 
belong  to  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  empire. 
Thirty  anniversaries  are  assigned  to  Nicomedia, 
twenty-one  to  Antioch,  sixteen  to  Alexandria,  six 
to  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  fiire  to  Ancyra,  others 
to  another  Alexandria,  to  Amasea,  Aphrodi^ia, 
Axiopolis,  Bononia  in  Rhaetia,  Byzantium,  Cae- 
sarea in  Palestine,  (}halcedon,  Corinth,  Ede&^ 
Eumenea,  Hadrianople,  Helenopolis,  Heraclea  in 
Thrace,  Hierapolis,  Laodicea,  Lystra,  Meliteoe, 
Nicopolia,  >«isibis,  Pergamus,  Perinthus,  Salon  <e, 
Sirmium,  Thessalnnica,  Tomi;  aiso  to  Bithynia 
Galatia  and  Isauria  ;  while  twenty-four  are  named 
without  specification  of  place  With  Peter  of  .Alex- 
andria, Mov.  24,  "Here  end  the  martyrs  of  the 
West."  Then  follow  "  The  names  of  our  lorJs 
the  martyrs  who  were  slain  in  the  East :  "  *^  Aba, 

•  The  CapUulare  published  by  Fronte  and  bj  If «rt«tie 
(^Tketaurus)  wa«  Cdtnpae*^  at  the  end  of  the  Tib  century* 
beforv  6s2,  and  retouched  between  A.D.  7 14  sad  742.  {p* 
BMti,Bum.aatLl3»,) 
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the  first,  DhU,  the  second;"  others,  ''of  the 
namb«r  of  the  ancients;"  others,  -*  ancient  mar- 
tm;'*  next,  "the  bishops  slain  in  the  East;  ' 
by  their  sees,  not  their  days ;  **  then  the  priests, 
**  the  deacuns,"  &c 

B.  T/iS  Hiercnymian  Martyrohgy. 

"The  names  of  nearly  «U  martyrs  collected  in 
one  Tolame,  with  the  passions  marked  for  each 
dar.  without  indicating  how  each  one  suffered, 
bot  ooJT  the  name,  place,  and  day  of  the  passion, 
so  thftt  erery  dtij  many  of  di^'ers  lands  and  pro- 
vinces are  known  to  hare  been  crowned."  This 
is  the  description  g;iven  by  Gregory  the  Great 
{i}.-Ut.  riii.  3ii)  of  a  volume  that  they  possessed 
&t  llivae,  and  believed  the  church  of  Alexandria 
U)  possess  likewise ;  **  and  daily,"  he  adds,  **  in 
Ti^cention  of  them  we  perform  solemn  rites  of 
mines.'*  This  martyrology  appears  to  have  dif- 
fertl  from  the  preceding  in  giving  at  least  one 
manrr  for  each  day,  and  being  not  only  half  but 
(juite  oecomenical.  Two  ancient  extant  martyr- 
ologies  satiiify  these  conditions ;  the  lesser  Roman, 
and  the  Hieronymian;  but  the  claim  of  the 
f<rmer  to  be  that  here  intended  is  now  univer- 
u  ]y  ijisallowed. 

llie  extant  allusions  to  the  Hieronymian  mar- 
trrology  are  as  follows.  Walafrid  Strabo,  abbat 
of  Reicbenau  (A.D.  842^  tells  us  that  the  litanies 
of  the  iaints  are  believed  to  have  been  taken  into 
use  ailter  Jerome,  following  Eusebiiu,  wrote  a 
martrrology  {de  Ss^jus  £oci,  c  28 ;  Pair.  Lot. 
CUT.  96'2).  Aengus  the  Coldee  professes  to  have 
QseJ  in  his  Fliubk  ^  the  great  parts  of  Ambrose, 
the  works  of  Hilary  in  full,  all  that  was  written 
by  Jerome,  the  martyrology  of  Ensebius."  Bede 
(iWr-id.  m  Act,  Ap.  c  i. ;  Patr.  Lot,  xcii.  997) 
•peaks  of  a  book  of  martyrology  takins  its  title 
frno  Jerome,  and  prefaced  in  his  name  {JfieroHytni 
^cswRc?  ac  pmefatione  attU  latw^  though  Jerome 
is  ni^  to  have  been  only  the  translator,  and 
EoM(>ia$  the  real  author.  Cassiodorus,  in  the 
«%rUer  half  of  the  6th  century,  says,  **  Vitus 
Patrnm,  confessiones  iidelium,  passiones  mar- 
tjniBi  legite  constanter,  quas  inter  alia  in 
epKoU  S.  Hieronymi  ad  Chromatium  et  Helio- 
i-rnm  destioata  procul  dubio  reperitis  qui  per 
^tom  orbem  terrarum  floruere"  {de  InsL  LHv, 
1^±  c.  a-J ;  Pair.  Lat.  Ixx.  1 147).  The  preface 
in  Jerome's  name,  mentioned  by  Bede  and  cited 
b>'  Walafrid,  is  in  the  form  of  a  reply  from 
Jertime  to  a  request  of  Chromatins  and  Heliodo- 
^  Aad  the  passage  of  Gregory  cited  above  is 
IB  replr  to  a  request  from  Eulugius  of  Alexandria 
f«r  Ku^iebiua's  collection  of  martyr  acts,  which 
»aH  not  be  found. 

Bishops  Chromatius  and  Heliodorus  inform 
tkeir  holy  lord,  brother  Jerome,  that  they  were 
P^v^eot  at  the  council  of  Milan  (A.i>.  390)  wnen 
Tbecd'jtins,  the  most  Christian  prince,  praised 
Grt-^OTT,  bishop  of  Cordova,  for  being  wont  every 
<1>J  a>  he  opened  the  mass,  at  morning  if  not 
^ud7,  4t  evening  if  he  were,  to  mention  the 
■sales  of  Tery  many  martyrs  of  whom  it  was  the 
itet4l  day.  The  council  agreed  to  send  a  letter 
to  Jerome  to  ask  him  to  make  inquiry  for  the 
n»«t  famous  feasts  (or  feriaie)  from  the  archives 
ft  Eawbioi  of  i*aesarea,  and  thence  address  to 
them  a  lUt  of  the  feasts  of  the  martyrs.  Jerome 
repii^  that  we  read  (legitur)  that  when  Constan- 
tise  c^me  to  Caesarea  (probably  in  ▲.D.  335).  and 
to.d  Loscbius  to  ask  any  boon  that  would  profit 
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his  church,  the  bishop  answered  that  the  church 
was  enriched  by  her  own  resources,  but  that  he 
personally  could  not  rid  himself  of  the  desire  that, 
whatever  had  been  done  anywhere  in  the  Roman 
state  regarding  the  saints  of  God,  the  judges  and 
their  successors  throughout  the  Roman  world 
might  be  directed  to  search  through  the  public 
records  with  diligent  scrutiny  and  discover  what 
martyr  had  won  the  palm  in  each  province  or 
city,  under,  what  judge,  on  what  day,  and  by 
what  suffering,  and  to  transmit  the  facts  taken 
from  the  authentic  arcbivea  to  himself  by  royal 
order.  Hence  he  rewrote  his  church  history, 
and  declared  the  passions  of  nearly  all  the  mar- 
tyrs of  all  the  Roman  provinces.  **  Since  on 
single  days,"  Jerome  proceeds,  **the  names  of 
more  than  800  or  900  martyrs  of  divers  pro- 
vinces and  cities  are  named,  so  that  no  day  can 
be  found  with  fewer  than  500,  except  Jan.  1,  I 
have  briefly  and  succinctly  concerned  myself  with 
those  aloue  who  are  in  chief  honour  among  their 
own  people."  These  numbers,  of  course,  must 
be  divided  by  ten,  an  eatty  change.  "  At  the 
opening  of  the  book  we  have  written  the  feasts 
of  all  the  apostles,  that  various  days  may  not 
seem  to  divide  thohO  whom  one  dignity  sublimea 
in  heavenly  glory." 

Baronius  \praef,  ad  martyrologif/mt  cc.  5>7) 
brought  sundry  objections  against  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  letters,  which  have  been  com- 
pletely refuted  by  Fiorentini  (  Vetust,  Mart.  pp. 
57--59).  His  conclusions  are  accepted,  but  the 
decision  of  Barouius  has  not  been  set  aside,  even 
by  Fiorentini  himself. 

Two  points  may  be  regarded  as  quite  certain : 
1.  Eu.nebius  had  not  received  this  grant  from 
Constantine  when  he  wrote  his  church  history 
as  at  present  extant,  still  less  when  he  madt  the 
collection  of  pieces  concerning  ancient  martyra, 
to  which  he  there  refei*s.  An  index  to  that  col- 
lection would  be  a  kind  of  martyrology,  and  it  is 
possible  that  we  have  traces  of  such  in  the  Syriao 
martyrology  of  Wright,  where  fourteen  times 
western  martyrs  are  said  to  be  "of  the  number 
of  the  ancients,"  an  addition  that  seems  in  no 
case  to  be  applied  to  those  who  sutlered  in  the 
peiniecution  of  Diocletian,  just  as  it  distinguishes 
the  old  mnrtyrs  of  Persia  from  those  who  were 
put  to  death  under  S-ipor.  The  haroe  title  is 
applied  in  the  Hieronymian  martyrology  to  Hip- 
polytus  of  Antioch.  The  martyrs  that  we  know 
to  ha\'e  been  included  in  Eusebius's  ooropiUtion 
are  Polycarp,  Piouius,  Carpus,  Pothinus  and  his 
fellows,  ApoUonius.  The  whole  work  seems  to 
be  included  by  Jerome  along  with  the  martyrs 
of  Palestine  as  **some  little  works  upon  the 
martyrs"  (Hieron.  de  Vvrie  IllustrUnu;  £us. 
-a  A.  iv.  15;  V.  4,  21).  » 

2.  When  we  have  removed  from  the  extant 
copies  of  the  Hieronymian  martyrology  all  the 
clear  and  valuable  notices  of  facts  long  posterior 
to  Jerome  with  which  they  are  enriched,  the 
residue  is  not  such  as  can  by  any  possibility  be 
attributed  either  to  him  or  to  his  master,  at 
least  in  any  form  in  which  it  can  at  present  be 
found  in  any  M3.  or  deduced  from  comparison  ot 
all.  Tlie  restoration  needed  is  not  merely  the 
reparation  of  a  damaged  text ;  it  is  rather  the 
recovery  and  redintegration  of  a  perished  book  or 
books.  The  work  is  agreed  to  be  not  so  much  a 
single  martyrology  as  a  cento  of  martyrologies 
patched   up  of  many   ancient  calendars,  fitted 
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together  well  or  ill.  The  tame  mnrtrrs  and 
groups  of  martyrs  often  recur  two  or  three  timefl 
the  same  days,  oflen  for  four  or  fire  days 
running.  Places  become  people ;  and  people  are 
turned  into  places.  Yet,  however  the  martyr- 
ology  has  been  swollen  by  impertinent  accretions 
and  inane  repetitiouM,  the  more  copious  the  text 
is  the  better.  When  it  has  been  subjected  to  a 
reveri»e  process  of  constriction  and  ignorant  eli- 
ni  nation,  the  confusion  becomes  hopeless. 

The  Martyrology  consists  chiefly  of  names  of 
plMces  in  the  locatire  case  and  of  persons  in  the 
genitive,  ranged  under  the  several  days  from 
Christmas  to  Christmas,  thongh  a  few  further 
details  are  introduced. 

The  unabridged  MSS.  are  (A),  a  MS.  made  at 
Corbie  under  one  Nerelone  in  the  12th  century, 
and  printed,  with  arbitrary  transpositions  and 
vilent  conjectural  supplementations,  by  D'Achery 
in  his  SiticUeijium  (ii.  1  folio;  iv.  617,  4to  ed.), 
and  reprinted  by  Migne  {Hieron.  ix.  447).  This 
MS.  is  now  in  the  Paris  library  (Cod.  Lat.  12, 410). 

(B)  Nevelone's  autograph  copy,  in  the  same 
library  (Fond.  Corbie  5),  discovered  by  De  Rossi. 

(C)  A  9th-century  MS.  found  at  Lucca  by  Fio- 
reutini,  copied  from  one  made  at  Fontenelle 
under  Wando,  and  not  interpolated  since  Wando*s 
death  in  a.d.  767.  (D)  Cod«x  Blumanus.  An- 
other copy  of  the  same  Fontenelle  MS.  made  at 
Weisenburg  in  A.D.  770,  and  subsequently  inter- 
polated with  insertions  belonging  to  that  town. 
(E)  A  MS.  that  belonged  to  the  church  of  Sens, 
now  in  the  Queen  of  Sweden's  collection  in  the 
Vatican  (Cod.  567).  These  five,  though  of  very 
different  date,  are  of  nearly  equal  value.  (F) 
Codex  Antwerpiensis,  or  Epternaeensis,  a  MS.  in 
Anglo-Saxon  letters,  of  the  8th  century,  made 
by  one  of  the  monks  of  St.  Willi brord,  the  apostle 
of  Friesland,  in  Eptemach  monastery,  found  by 
Rossweyd  at  Treves,  now  in  the  Paris  library 
{Cod.  Lat.  10,8.37).  A  page  of  facsimile  is  given 
in  the  Acta  83.  for  April  (t.  ii.  p.  ix.). 

Of  the  above  (C)  is  edited  with  a  collation  of 
(A)  and  (F)  day  bv  day,  of  (E)  in  fragments,  and 
of  (D)  entire  at  the  close,  by  Fiorentini  (  Vettu- 
iitta  Ecoiesiae  OocidenioH*  Mariyrviogiuni^  Lncae, 
1667). 

The  Eptemach  MS.,  though  the  earliest,  is  by 
common  consent  pronounced  the  least  authentic. 
Ii  represents  a  British  form  of  the  Martyrology, 
and  seems  to  bear  a  close  relation  to  the  Mar- 
tyrology of  Donegal-  partly  published  by  Todd 
and  Reeves  (Dublin,  1856),  but  buried  for  the 
most  part  in  St.  Isidore's,  Rome — in  which  the 
topographical  notes  are  omitted. 

(G)  De  Rossi  has  discovered  in  Berne  library 
(Cod.  289)  a  9th-century  copy  belonging  to  the 
church  df  Metz,  which  retains  the  topographical 
notices  in  larger  characters,  dividing  the  martyrs 
of  each  day  into  distinct  local  groups. 

All  these  MSS.  have  i»  common  sundry  arbi- 
trary interpolations  and  corrections  relating  to 
early  saints,  which  De  Rossi  traces  to  the  mis- 
understanding of  a  7th-century  list  of  papal 
interments.  He  considers  therefore  that  the 
extant  MSS.  did  not  diverge  from  their  common 
stock  till  it  had  been  subject  to  interpolation  in 
the  7th  century. 

They  all  contain  a  number  of  notices  relating 
to  Gaul.  These  are  partly  shared  in  common 
between  them;  partly  peculiar  to  the  several 
groups.    Those  which  are  common  to  them  all 


do  not  extend  bevond  the  end  of  the  6th  centair, 
and  I'efer  especially  to  Auxerre.  Moreover  thpj 
all  open  each  month  with  the  notice, '^  Litaniiu 
indicendas,"  and  the  proclamation  of  litanies  on  the 
calends,  whatever  connexion  it  may  have  «ith 
Jerome,  was  certainly  an  ordinance  of  Annarius, 
or  Aunacharius,  bishop  of  Auxerre,  circ.  a.d.  GhQ 
{Ada  SS.  t.  vii.  Sept.  p.  109). 

Another  principle  is  applied  by  De  Rofei  to 
conHrm  the  conclusion  to  which  these  facts  point. 
The  ordination  of  a  bishop  was  ordtnarilr  oolr 
commemorated  in  his  lifetime.  The  only  ordi^ 
nations  of  bishops  noted  in  these  martyrolocrios, 
besides  that  of  the  great  St.  Martin,  are  thns«  of 
Aunarius  (July  31),  and  of  his  contemporarr 
Nicetas  of  Lyons  (Jan.  19).  The  death  of  Anna- 
rius  is  not  noted ;  in  some  copies  he  is  styled 
Dominus. 

Hence  De  Rossi  concludes  that,  in  the  time  of 
Aunarius,  "out  of  two  or  more  tattered  cojiie?" 
of  an  earlier  work  that  passed  under  the  name  of 
Jerome,  "  a  clerk  of  Auxerre,  ignorant  of  topo- 
graphy and  history,  put  together  the  cbsotic 
medley  "  from  whidi  our  present  copies  are  de- 
rived. (De  Rossi,  Bomn  Soft.  ii.  pp.  x-xxi.  xxr, 
3:^48.)  Instead  of  keeping  the  texts  of  the  fn?:' 
ments  before  him  distinct,  as  parallel  reproduc- 
tions of  the  same,  he  has  transcribed  nearij  the 
wh'ile  of  each  and  run  them  into  one.  He  seems 
also  to  have  tried  to  piece  two  fragments  t(^ge- 
ther  like  a  child's  puzzle,  and  sometimes  to  hare 
Ifieced  them  wrong. 

The  text,  however,  so  ill  restored  by  the  monk 
of  Auxerre,  who,  it  may  be  observed,  is  suppose! 
contem)K)rary  with  Gregory  the  Great,  was  itself 
of  the  nature  of  a  cento,  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  modern  critics.  The  same  principle  that 
enabled  De  Rossi  to  refer  the  bungling  recension 
to  the  time  of  Aunarius  induces  him  to  assign 
certain  of  the  documents  used  in  the  compilation 
to  the  popedoms  of  Boniface  I.  (a.d.  4 1 8-422) sad 
Miltiades  (a.d.  911-314).  On  the  29th  of  De- 
cember the  martyrology  has  "  Bonifacii  episcopi 
de  ordinatione,"  and  this  is  certainly  the  right 
anniversary  of  the  ordination  of  Boniface  I. 
but  not  of  his  death,  which  is  left  uncelebrated. 
The  burial  of  Miltiades  is  properly  noted  on 
Jan.  10 ;  but  again,  and  this  time  without  men* 
tion  of  a  cemetery,  on  July  2,  the  day  of  his 
ordination.  (Dc  Rossi,  Jfom.  SoH.  i.  112*114). 
These  documents,  he  concludes,  were  far  too  rare 
and  precious  to  hare  fallen  into  the  hands  of  .-in 
obscure  Gallican  monk.  The  Martyrology  also 
contains  numerous  accurate  notes  of  the  fresh 
festivals  instituted  in  Rome  in  the  5th  century, 
esitecially  by  pope  Sixtus  III.,  and  there  is  evi- 
dence that  the  Auxerre  compiler  had  before  him 
two  copies,  both  enriched  with  these  insertions 
(•\  «.  36). 

We  may  observe  that  the  popedom  of  Boniface 
coincides  with  the  last  days  of  Jerome,  within 
a  decade  of  Wright's  Syrian  MS.,  and  within 
thirty  years  of  the  council  of  Milan,  and  agttin, 
that  the  popedom  of  Miltiades  coincides  with  the 
restoration  of  the  church  under  Coostontine, 
and  the  first  compilation  of  the  calendar  of  Philu- 
calus. 

Now  all  the  notices  in  the  calendar  of  Philo- 
calus  are  contained,  and  sometimes  in  an  earlier 
form,  in  the  Hieronymian  Martyrology.  The 
same  is  true  of  almost  all  the  notices  in  Wright's 
Syrian  Martyrology,  except  some  commemorsp 
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tiou  of  Inshops  of  Antioch.  The  Hieronymian 
Martrrology  contains  moreorer  all,  or  almost  all, 
the  martyrs  of  Palestine,  whose  aots  are  recorded 
aad  dated  by  Ensebios,  whereas  only  Pamphilos, 
and  perhaps  a  few  others,  are  inserted  in  the 
Syriac  Martrrology.  It  contains  also  Antiochene 
f&itirals  celebrated  by  Chrysostom  that  the 
Syriac  omits.  Of  AfHcan  martyrs  it  contains 
nearly  all  the  names  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
extant  Carthaginian  Calendar,  and  a  great  mul- 
titade  more.  Often  it  supplies  us  with  the 
propir  names  of  martyrs  wfiom  that  calendar 
groaps  together  under  some  local  designation. 

Critics  have  agreed  in  considering  the  Hiero- 
nnnian  Martyrnlogv  aa  a  cento  compiled  from 
many  church  calendars.  The  only  great  family 
of  church  calendars,  according  to  ue  Back,  with 
which  it  has  little  or  no  connexion  is  the  Con- 
itantinopoliUn  {Acta  S3.  Oct.  xii.  185).  Yet 
even  here  light  may  often  be  shed  on  its  obscure 
notices  by  comparison  of  the  Menology  of  Basil. 
Tne  Syriac  Uartyrology  is  pronounced  by  the 
nme  scholar  to  be  the  key  to  the  hitherto  inso- 
luble enigmas  of  the  Hieronymian  text  (16.).  We 
might  say  that  the  lesser  work  wa^  n  sample  of 
the  greater.  The  consideration  of  this  valuable 
docoment,  which  was  undiscoTered  when  De 
Bossi  wrote,  leads  us  to  ask  whether  the  tradi- 
tional account  of  the  origin  of  the  Hieronymian 
Martrrology  be  not  worthy  of  more  attention 
than  it  has  received  of  late. 

There  is  abundant  erldence  of  the  existence  of 
I  tendency,  at  the  close  of  the  4th  century,  to- 
wards closer  intercommunion  and  greater  nni* 
fonnity  between  different  churches.     Formation 
of  liturgies,  translation  of  relics,  performance  of 
pilgrimages,  all  were  leading  up  to  the  demand 
for  a  Nartyrology  that  should  be  more  than 
leeaL    The  influences  were  already  at  work  that 
culminated  in  the  dedication  of  the  Pantheon. 
The  two  great  fiimilies  of  Western  liturgies  be* 
ade  the  Roman,  are  said  to  owe  their  origin  to 
Jerome's  earlier  contemporaries,  Ambrose    and 
Hilary:  a  third,  the  Mozarabic,  owes  something 
to  Pnidentins.     The  impulse  towards  the  compi- 
lation of  the  Martrrology  is  said  to  have  been 
SpaniiL     Jerome  himself  assisted  Damasus  in 
ordering  the  shrines  of  Rome;    but  while  the 
shrines  of  the   martyrs  were   most    important 
there,  the  reading  of  their  acts  was  more  cus- 
t^nary  in  the  East.    The  materials  that  Aengus 
the  Culdce  professes  to  have  uxed  are  similar  to 
those  assumed  by  the  critics  for  the  Hieronymian 
ttBto,  with  one  exception :  he  had  before  him 
Bot  only  Ambrosian  and  Galilean  liturgies,  Da- 
nifian  topographies,  De    Vi^U  fUustrUf'ig,  and 
th«  like,  but  the  Martyrology  of  Eusebius. 

The  task  of  collecting  and  combining  various 
dorch  calendars  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
voold  be  so  arduous  that  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
*Uod  how  the  tradition  of  the  enterprise  should 
Ittn  perished  while  the  results  remain.  The 
tnditien  that  is  preserved  is, as  we  have  seen,  quite 
different,  and  at  least  affords  some  explanation 
of  the  combination  of  Roman  and  Eastern  features 
>n  the  structure  of  the  work.  But  however  the 
compilation  was  effected,  the  epoch  to  which  it 
i^M  be  assigned  can  hardly  be  later  than  the 
^QM  of  Jerome.  The  impulses  towards  unifica- 
ti«a  receired  rude  cheeks  from  the  barbarian 
tarasions,  and  were  dispelled  anew  by  the  rise  of 
tbe  Kestorian  oontrorex«]r«      i^  however,   we 


assign  the  Martyrology  to  the  date  towards 
which  we  are  driven  bv  historical  considerations 
on  either  hand,  it  is  ditiicult  to  discover  any  one 
more  likely  to  hare  performed  the  work  in  the 
manner  of  which  ample  traces  survive  than  the 
author  to  whom  the  tradition  has  assigned  it, 
and  for  whom  a  claim  has  been  put  in,  whether 
by  a  forger  or  by  himself. 

Whatever  view  may  be  ultimately  adopted  of 
the  origin  of  the  Hieronymian  Martyrology,  its 
connexion  with  ancient  Christian  life  may  be 
summarized  as  follows. 

In  its  present  form  it  is  one  of  the  two  or 
three  principal  sources  of  all  modem  Western 
church  calendars.  There  may  have  been,  and 
probably  was,  some  unintelligent  commemora- 
tion, day  by  day,  of  the  names  marked  in  it  at 
the  celebration  of  the  muss  in  certain  Galilean, 
English,  Irish,  Flemish,  and  Germnn  monasteries, 
even  in  some  Italian  churches.  But  it  is  the 
corruption  of  a  book  that  was  similarly  in  litur- 
gical use  in  Rome  itself  in  the  time  of  Gregory 
the  Great.  Corrupt  as  it  is,  it  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal authorities  to  light  us  to  the  discovery  of 
early  fe^itivals  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
If  a  fresh  and  ancient  martyrology  be  discovered, 
the  first  with  which  it  should  be  compared  is 
the  Hieronymian,  and  the  comparison  is  almost 
sure  to  be  fruitful  of  interesting  results.  It 
contaiiM  many  notices  of  ancient  martyrdoms 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  wholly  lost  to 
us.  But,  moreover,  it  is  the  extant  representa- 
tive of  a  work  that  resulted  from  an  important 
movement  in  the  church  of  the  4th  century,  and 
which  forms  the  historic  link  between  the  heort- 
ologies  of  the  ancient  churcheaandthe  mediaeval 
monastic  calendars. 

it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  compiler 
of  the  Martyrology  thought  only  of  honouring 
the  martyrs  and  of  profiting  from  their  interces- 
sion, and  did  not  attempt  to  edify  the  church  by 
more  copious  extracts  from  their  authentic  and 
accessible  acts. 

C,  Ihe  lesser  Bom  m  Martyrology  was  found 
at  Ravenna  by  Ado,  archbi^ihop  of  Vienne,  about 
A.D.  80O,  thought  by  him  to  be  pretty  old,  re- 
ported to  him  to  have  been  sent  by  a  pope  to  an 
archbishop  of  Aquileia,  transcribed  by  him  and 
prefixed  to  his  own  Martyrology,  as  he  tells  us 
in  the  preface,  omitted  as  superauous  by  copyists, 
sought  in  vain  by  scholars,  at  last  found  at  Co- 
logne and  edited  by  Rosweyd  and  claimed  as 
the  Martyrology  mentioned  by  Gregory  the 
Great,  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  discovery 
of  the  Hieronymian,  supposed  by  Fiorentini  a 
mere  later  epitome  of  Ado,  maintained  to  be 
genuine  but  later  than  the  Hieronymian  by 
Sollier,  proved  genuine  beyond  doubt  by  De 
Rossi's  discovery  of  another  copy  of  Ado  in  the 
library  of  St.  Gall  (vol.  464)  where  this  Martyr- 
ology follows  the  preface  with  the  title,  fncipU 
Murtyrohgiu/n  h'omanum.  This  Martyrology  is 
prefixed  to  Ado  in  Migne,  t.  cxxiii. 

The  whole  tissue  of  this  Martyrology,  accord- 
ing to  De  Rossi,  is  that  of  a  private  historical 
essay,  not  of  a  public  traditional  calendar.  The 
days  assigncil  to  the  festivals  in  the  old  calendars 
are  often  exchanged  for  new  dates,  founded  on 
histories  that  were  in  credit  when  the  compila- 
tion was  made,  and  most  of  the  chief  characters 
of  Scripture  have  their  set  days,  of  which  there 
is  no  trace  in  the  ancient  Fasti  of  any  chuicn 
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whatsoever.  The  author  has  used  RufiBu^'s  ver- 
•ion  of  Eusebius,  and  worked  up  the  act;»  of  the 
martyrs.  The  changes  he  has  introduced  in 
noting  the  festivals  often  coincide  with  the 
changes  introduced  into  the  pontifical  book  in  the 
8th  century.  The  work  seems  to  have  been  com- 
piled in  Rome,  and  notes  some  festivals  there  in- 
stituted at  the  end  of  the  7th  and  beginning  of 
the  8th  century.  This  does  not  prove  it  to  have 
been  publicly  taken  into  use  at  the  time.  It  is 
almost  contemporary  with  Bede  and  with  the 
last  recension  of  Jerome.  Its  method  of  compo- 
sition is  similar  to  that  claimed  for  Jerome, 
except  that  the  Acts  on  which  it  is  based  are 
mostly  religious  fictions.  See  De  Rossi,  Horn, 
Sott.  i.  125;  ii.  zxvii-xzzi,  or  De  Smedt,  Jnt, 
GenercUiSy  pp.  134-137. 

IV.  Mtrtyrologies  that  add  some  deitUs  of  Vie 
mcutf^rdoms. — ^The  difference  between  the  Hiero- 
nvmian  Martyrologies  and  the  series  headed  by 
Bede  may  be  thus  expressed :  the  one  are  replete 
with  fossil  fragments  of  genuine  antiquity,  from 
which  the  skilled  archaeologist  can  reconstruct 
and  reclothe  skeletons  of  ancient  facts ;  the  other 
present  us  with  such  miniature  outlines  of  mar- 
tvrs  as  were  had  in  veneration  by  the  church  of 
the  age  of  Charlemagne. 

Bede,  at  the  end  of  the  7th  and  beginning  of 
the  8th  century,  was  contemporary  with  the 
last  recension  of  the  Hieronyroian  Maryrulogy. 
He  was  acquainted  probably  with  that  form  of 
it ;  but  his  work  is  chiefly  drawn  from  the  pon- 
tifical books  and  the  Acts  of  the  martyrs.  It  is 
the  outcome  of  the  same  dissatisfaction  with  the 
chaosof  the  current  books,  as  was  felt  by  hisanony- 
mous  contemporary  who  framed  the  JRumanum 
partum ;  but  he  struck  more  at  the  root  of  the 
evil.  Instead  of  recasting  the  calendar  to  bring 
it  into  conformity  with  the  supposed  know- 
ledge of  the  times,  he  has  been  content  to  cont'e:$.s 
ignorance.  He  was  content  to  leave  many  days 
vacant  rather  than  adorn  them  with  a  string  of 
names  without  meaning.  DeM^ribing  his  own 
work  in  the  catalogue  of  his  writings  at  the  close  . 
of  his  Church  History,  he  claims  to  have  given 
all  those  martyrs  of  whom  anything  was  known 
in  the  world  in  which  he  lived.  Thus  he  heads 
the  long  series  of  martyrologies  in  which  short 
histories  were  added  to  their  names.  People  soon 
made  up  their  minds  that  they  knew  something 
about  some  more.  Bede's  work  was  enlarged 
again  and  again.  We  only  possess  it  in  the  en- 
larged edition. 

Tbe.se  three  Martyrologies,  the  Hier<)nymian, 
the  Roman,  Bede's,  are  the  three  original  sources 
of  almost  all  Western  martyrologies  and  calen- 
dars. We  must  just  distinguish  the  chief  mar- 
tyrologies of  the  9th  century,  because  it  is  only 
through  Ado  and  Usuard  that  the  lesser  Roman 
work  has  become  known. 

Florus,  subdeacon  of  Lyons,  A.n.  830,  first  en- 
larged the  work  of  Bede.  The  Bollaniists, 
Henschen  and  Papebroch,  published  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Acta  S^.  for  March  a  not  very 
trustworthy,  nor  indeed  feai»ible,  attempt  to 
purge  the  original  Martyrology  from  the  subse- 
quent additions ;  but  they  remain  indistinguish- 
able, and  we  cannot  even  bo  sure  that  we  have 
the  work  as  it  was  left  by  Florus.  This  edition, 
M  irtyrolo'fi  m  Bedae  in  8  antii/uii  MSS.  accepitun 
euin  AiK.ttirio  Fiori  ex  3  codd.  coiiutioue  dis'incto, 
is  reprinted  by  Migne,  Patr.  xciv.  799. 


Rabanna,  archbishop  of  Maintz,  fixrther  «>> 
larged  the  Martyrology  of  Florus,  and  worked  it 
up  with  the  Hieronvmian.  His  work  is  priatoi 
by  Migne,  Pair.  ex.  1121. 

Ado,  archbishop  of  Vienne,  was  acquainted 
with  Bede's  work  as  enlarged  by  Florus,  but  not 
with  Rabanus.  His  work  was  undertaken  as  an 
expansion  of  that  of  Florus,  but  was  really  mo- 
delled on  the  lesser  Roman,  and  became  rather  a 
collection  of  brief  lives  of  the  saints  than  a  mar- 
tyrology. It  answers  more  nearly  to  the  meno- 
logies  of  the  Greeks,  except  that  it  is  not  pat 
forth  authoritatively  for  ecclesiastical  rending, 
but  merely  as  a  private  manual.  Yet  the  influ- 
ence of  his  work  through  Usuard  transformed 
ecclesiastical  usage  and  recast  the  calendar. 

Usuard,  a  monk  of  Paris,  about  A.D.  875,  bus 
faithfully  epitomised  Ado*s  work,  which  (accord- 
ing to  Sollier)  was  known  to  him  as  *  The  Com- 
mentary of  Florus.'  He  does  not  seem  to  hare 
been  acquainted  with  the  work  of  Rabanus. 
** Jerome,*'  he  says,  "has  studied  brevity  too 
much,  Bede  has  lett  many  days  untouched/'  He 
endeavours  to  supply  their  deficiencies,  and  also 
to  reconcile  the  discrepancies  of  various  comme- 
morations. He  was  the  first  really  to  popularise 
the  works  of  Ado  and  the  anonymous  Roman,  but 
his  own  book  has  assumed  almost  as  many  forms 
as  those  of  Bede  or  Jerome,  and  has  become  the 
source  of  most  existing  Western  calendars.  The 
interpolations  and  variations  are  fully  treated  in 
the  edition  by  Sollier,  which  forms  the  6th  volume 
for  June  of  the  Acta  Satutorum^  and  is  reprinted 
in  Migne,  P.  L.  cxxiii. 

Notker  was  a  monk  of  St.  Gall,  who  died  in 
A.D.  912.  He  combined  Ado  and  Rabanus.  Bis 
work  will  be  found  in  Migne,  cxxxi.  1026. 

Thus  Bede  was  enlarg^  by  Florus  and  Raba- 
nus, fi-om  the  first  enlargement  and  the  lesser 
Roman  grew  Ado's  work,  from  the  second  and 
Ado's  work  grew  Notker's,  but  Usuard's  that 
grew  out  of  Ado's  alone  became  the  most  cele- 
brated. 

V.  Metrical  Sfart'/rologies. — As  the  enlarged 
martyrologies  that  we  have  just  been  considering 
tteem  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  Greek  menologies, 
so  metrical  martyrologies  may  have  taken  their 
rise  from  the  Greek  practice  of  reciting  daily  in 
the  service  iambic  distichs,  sometimes  of  much 
beauty,  describing  the  triumph  of  each  of  the 
martyi*s  celebrated,  followed,  in  the  case  of  the 
chief  of  them  alone,  by  an  hexameter  line  fixing 
the  day  of  the  passion.  A  collection  of  such 
hexameter  lines,  which  are  alwavs  sad  doggerel, 
would  foim  a  metrical  martyrology.  One  such 
has  been  extracted  from  the  Mena-ea  by  Godo- 
fredus  Siberus  (^Eoclesiae  Oraecae  Martyrologi'^uii 
Meti'icuin,  Leipzig,  1727),  who  has  sidded  the 
half  rhythmical  menology  of  Christopher  of 
Mitylene. 

The  little  poem  ascribed  to  Bede  {Patrol.  Lat* 
xciv.  603)  is  hardly  worth  calling  a  martyrology, 
but  seems  to  be  genuine  (De  Smedt,  p.  i:>8', 
Binterim,  v.  i.  58).  Wandalbert,  a  monk  of  the 
diocese  of  Treves,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  in  or 
about  A.D.  842,  wrote  a  martyrology  in  hexa- 
meters, independent  of  Bede  ana  the  les^r 
Roman.  It  contains  many  things  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere,  which  he  claims  to  have  taken  from 
au  hentic  old  books  by  the  help  of  Florus  of 
Lyons  who  |)ossessed  them,  but  critics  are  sa:»pi* 
cious  (^Patrol,  cxzi.  575). 
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The  FnLiSE  of  Aeagus  the  Culdee  may  be 
called  a  metrical  martyrology.  We  have  here 
odIt  to  Add  to  the  article  on  that  head,  that  it 
exists  in  three  rellum  HSS.,  two  in  the  Bodleian 
ud  one  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demj.  There  is  a  recent  paper  copy  in  the 
libnrj  of  the  nniyersity  of  Cambridge,  and  an- 
other of  the  17th  century  made  from  an  inde- 
pendent anthority  in  the  Burgundian  library  at 
Brasseii.  It  differs  from  the  Tamlaght  or  Tal- 
bgkt  Martyrology  of  the  same  Aengus  and  Mac- 
braain,  published  by  the  Rer.  H.  Kelly,  D.D. 
(Dublin,  1857X  which  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed the  earlier  work,  in  giving  only  a  selection 
of  Irish  martyrs  and  including  many  valuable 
iwtices  oooceming  those  of  various  lands  (Forbes, 
SoUtah  Cttiendara,  pp.  xir-xvii), 

Uttrature. — Our  article  is  mainly  drawn  fi*om 
Dt'Rofsi  {Roma  Sotterranea,  t.  i.  pp.  111-118, 
1:^M28;  t.  it  pp.  iii-xxxii).     The  preface  by 
Barooins  to  the  Roman  Martyrology,  the  disser- 
Utioos  and  notes  of  SoUier  (  Usuardinvm  Martyr* 
c^itHN,  ofmd  Acta  88,  BoUand.  Jun.  t.  vi.  in 
Migne,  Patrol,  cxxiii.),  and  of  Fiorentini  (T'rfti*- 
tnu  Ocddenialia  Ecdesiae  Martf/rolognifOf  Lucae, 
1^7)  are  to  be  oonsalted.    De  Smedt  (fniroductio 
T^vraiis  ad  Hixtoriam  eodesi  isticam  critice  trac- 
i-adam,  pp.  127-140,  193-197,  Louvain,  1876) 
trtoslates  De'  Rossi  on  the  lesser  Roman  martyr^ 
^orj  (p.  130  ff.\  reprints  Matagne  on  the  actual 
RoBtto  martyrology  (p.  141  ff.),  and  the  ponti- 
feai  and  martyrology  of  Philocalos  in  hb  ap- 
Mix.    He  had  intended  to  give  a  list  of  all 
<itaat  calendars  and  martyrologies,  but   found 
the  task  too  arduons.    De  Smedt  states  that  foar 
Ja»>bite  calendars  are  edited  by  the  Assemanis, 
BiMieeae  Vatioanae  MS8,  t.  ii.  codd.  37,  39,  68, 
>*i  three  orthodox  Syrian  calendars  (ibid.  pp.  18, 
lU,  151),  one  of  which  is  taken  fi*om  Minis- 
'^a's  Jentsaiem  Evangelistarium  (Verona,  1 86 1 ). 
'wo  more  of  the  orthodox  Syrian  are  given  oy 
^{Seriptons  Veterea,  t.  ii.  pt.  ii.  pp.  46,  169). 
J<wr  Coptic  calendars   are   published,  two  by 
*«'  (M.  pp.  14,  93),  and  two  by  Selden  (de 
^i^ednis).    The  second  of  Selden's  is  re-edited 
by  Ladolf,  and  collated  with  a  for  more  valuable 
ttiiapic  calendar  of   about  the  12th   century 
i^<'eKntarhu  ad    Hutoriam  Aethiopicam,    pp. 
«>?jM36).    No  ancient  and  authentic  Armenian 
aieadan  are  known.     De  Buck  has  written  a 
^«attte,  Drt  Calendriert  Orientaux,  in  De  Backer, 
*«WW9iie  des  ^crivains  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jisue. 
Mn.^383.  ^^ 

For  Western  Martyrologies  we  may  refer  to 
«ot«rim  (DeuhnHUgketen  der  Kirche,  Mainx, 
"29,  t  V.  pt.  i.  pp.  42-73).  A  number  of  mon- 
astic martyrologies  and  calendars  are  given  by 
weae  (Collecth  Amplistma,  t.  vi.),  and  by 
*fpe— namely,  a  Oallican  calendar.  Patrol, 
unl  607 ;  one  by  Protadias  of  Besanvon,  A.D. 
*1^  Ixix.  411 ;  an  English  calendar,  xciv.  1147  ; 
«  eiifadar  of  Modena,  cvi  821 ;  of  Mantua, 
f^UTia.  1267 ;  of  Brescia,  1285 ;  two  of  Val- 
•^«bTDia,  1279 ;  of  Lucca,  1291 ;  one  ascribed  to 
^  1293;  of  Flenry,  1185 ;  of  SUvelo,  near 
^Je?^ll94;  of  Werthen,  near  Cologne,  1203; 
«Aiume,  1209. 

.  Ao  andent  Hispano-Oothic  calendar  is  given 
^  Migne  at  the  end  of  the  Mozarabic  liturgy 

'^afrtrf.  t  IXXXT.). 

The  Gothic  ealendar  will  be  found  in  Mai 
(»«<.  Script.  CoU.  T.  i.  6d),  a  mural  martyrology, 
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from  the  church  of  St.  Silvester  at  Rome  (t5. 
p.  56),  another  marble  tablet  with  a  complete 
calendar  of  the  9th  century  discovered  at  Naples 
(ib.  p.  58),  and  the  martyrology  of  Philocalus 
(ib.  p.  54).  The  Naples  marble  has  been  discussed 
in  three  volumes  4to  by  Mazxochi  and  in  twelve 
volumes  4to  by  Sabbatini.  It  is  the  most 
authentic  example  of  an  earlv  Greek  calendar. 

The  article  on  **  Martyrologie "  in  the  Die- 
ticnnaire  dee  Pers^^Uume  in  Migne*s  Theological 
Encyclopedia  is  merely  a  translation  of  Ruinart's 
answer  to  Dodwell's  Dinertatia  Cyprianioa  de 
Paucitate  Martyrum,  [£.  B.  B.] 

MARTYRUS  (1)  Martyr;  commemorated  at 
Tarsus  July  3  (Hieron.  Mart.'). 

(8)  Martyr ;  commemorated  in  Africa  Dec.  18 
(Hierm.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MARUBUS,  martyr;  natalis  in  Africa  Feb.. 
19  (Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MARULLU8,  martyr;  commemorated  at 
Rome  in  the  cemetery  of  Praetextatus,  May  10 
(Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MARU8,  bishop  of  Treves;  commemorated 
Jan.  26  (Boll.  Acta  88.  Jan.  ii.  730).       [C.  H.] 

MARUS,  martyr;  commemorated  April  9 
(Hieron.  Mart).  [C.  H.] 

M ARUSIUS,  martyr ;  commemorated  Oct.  4 
(Boll.  Acta  88.  Oct.  ii.  412).  [C.  H.] 

MARUSTJS,  martyr ;  commemorated  at  Apol- 
Ionia  Jan.  27  (Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  U.] 

MARUTHAS,  bishop  in  Mesopotamia ;  com- 
memorated Feb.  16  (Basil.  Mehol.).         [C.  H.] 

MARY.    [Mabia.] 

MARY  THE  VIRGIN,  FESTIVALS  OP. 

In  the  Efistern  Orthodox  Church  there  are  three 
classes  of  Festivals,  the  Great  Festivals,  the 
Middle  Festivals,  the  Little  Festivals.  Among 
the  Great  Festivals  are  reckoned: — 1.  The  Hyp- 
apante,  Feb.  2ad ;  2.  The  Annunciation,  March 
25th  ;  3-  The  Sleep  of  the  Theotokos,  Aug.  15th  ; 

4.  The  Nativity  of  the  Theotokos,  Sept.  8th  ;  5. 
The  Presentation  of  the  Theotokos,  Nov.  21st. 
Among  the  Middle  Festivals  is  reckoned,  in  the 
Russian  Church,  the  Protection  of  the  Theotokos, 
Oct.  1st ;  and  in  the  calendar  of  Constantinople 
there  are  the  Depositing  of  the  honourable  Vest- 
ment of  the  Theotokos  in  Blachernae,  July  2nd  ; 
the  Depositing  of  the  honourable  Girdle  of  the 
Theotokos,  Aug.  31 ;  the  Conception  of  Anne  the 
Mother  of  the  Theotokos,  Dec.  9th  \  the  Synaxia 
of  the  Theotokos  and  of  Joseph  her  spouse,  Dec. 
26th.  In  the  Russian  calendar  there  are  also 
fourteen  commemorations  of  miraculous  icons  of 
the  Theotokos. 

In  the  Armenian  calendar  there  occur: — 1. 
The  Purification,  Feb.  14th  ;  2.  The  Assumption, 
on  the  Sunday  following  Aug.  15th;  3.  The  In- 
vention of  the  Girdle,  about  Aug.  31st ;  4.  The 
Nativity,  Sept.  8th;  5.  The  Presentation,  Nor. 
21st ;  6.  The  Conception,  Dec  9th. 

In  the  Ethiopic  calendar  there  is  a  monthlr 
festival  of  St.  Mary,  as  there  is  of  our  Lords 
nativity,  of  St.  Michael,  and  of  the  three  patri- 
archs ;  and  the  ioUowing  specific  fesiirals  :— 
1.  The  Death  of  St.  Mary,  Jan.  16th;  2.  The 
Purification,  Feb.  2nd ;  3.  The  (inception  of 
Christ,  March  25th ;  4.  The  Nativity,  April  26th ; 

5.  The  Purification  of  Anna,  Joly  14th ;  6.  The 
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Burial  of  St.  Mary,  Aug.  8th ;  7.  The  Assump- 
tion, Aug,  9th  ;  8.  The  Nativity,  Sept.  7th ;  9. 
The  Presentation,  Nor.  29th;  10.  The  Concep- 
tion, Dec.  12th 

In  the  Roman  calendar  there  are  eome  festivals  of 
St.  Mary  which  are  observed  aniversally  through- 
out Roman  Christendom,  some  that  are  observed 
only  locally ;  but  these  local  festivals  have  for  their 
sanction  the  full  authority  of  the  Roman  see,  and 
the  offices  to  be  used  on  them  are  published  in  the 
Breviary.  The  festivals  of  universal  obligation 
are:— 1.  The  Purification,  Feb.  2nd;  2.  The 
Annunciation,  March  25th;  8.  The  Festival  of 
the  Seven  Sorrows,  on  the  Friday  preceding  Good 
Friday;  4.  The  VisiUtion,  July  2nd;  5.  The 
Feast  of  St.  Mary  of  Mount  Cannel,  July  16th  ; 
,6.  The  Feast  of  the  Dedication  of  St.  Mary  at 
Snows,  Aug.  5th ;  7.  The  Assumption,  Aug.  15th ; 
8.  The  Nativity,  Sept.  Bth  ;  9.  The  Feast  of  the 
Most  Holy  Name  of  Mai  y,  Sept.  15th ;  10.  The  Fes- 
tiTal  of  the  Seven  Sorrows  (a  seoond  time),  the 
third  Sunday  in  September;  11.  The  Festival  of 
Blessed  Mary  de  Mercede,  Sept.  24th ;  12.  The 
Feast  of  the  Most  Holy  Rosary  of  the  Bleesevl 
Virgin  Mary,  the  first  Sunday  in  October ;  13. 
The  Presentation,  Nov.  21st ;  14.  The  Concep- 
tion, Dec.  8th.  Every  Saturday  in  the  year  and 
the  whole  of  the  month  of  May  are  also  dedi- 
cate 1  to  her  honour.  The  local,  but  yet  autho- 
rised, festivals  relating  to  her  are : — 1.  The  Es- 
pousals of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Jan.  23rd ; 
2.  The  Feast  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the  Aid 
of  Christians,  May  24th;  3.^  The  Most  Pure 
Heart  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the  next 
Sunday  but  one  after  the  Assumption,  that  is, 
about  the  end  of  August ;  4.  The  Maternity  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the  second  Sunday  in 
October;  5.  The  Purity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  the  third  Sunday  in  October ;  6.  The  Pro- 
tection of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the  fourth 
Sunday  in  October  or  a  Sunday  in  November; 
7.  The  Translation  of  the  Holy  House  of  Loretto, 
Dec.  10th ;  8.  The  Expectation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary's  delivery  of  a  child,  Dec.  18th. 
The  Feast  of  the  Dedication  of  St.  Mary  at 
Martyrs,  May  13th,  has  been  allowed  to  drop 
from  the  calendar. 

The  Anglican  calendar  contains  two  classes  of 
festivals.  Among  the  red-letter  or  first-class 
festivals  are  reckoned  : — 1.  The  Purification, 
Feb.  2nd;  2.  The  Annunciation,  March  25th. 
Among  the  black-letter  or  set^ond-class  festivals 
occur:— 1.  The  Visitation,  July  2nd;  2.  The 
Nativity,  Sept.  28th;  3.  The  Conception,  Dec. 
8th. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  Festi- 
vals of  the  Purification,  the  Annunciation,  the 
Visitation,  the  Nativity,  the  Conception,  are 
common  to  the  existing  calendars  of  all  churches 
that  have  calendars ;  that  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  agree  in  celebrating  the  Assumption 
and  the  Presentation;  that  the  Byzantine  and 
Armenian  churches  agree  in  observing  the  Fes- 
tival of  the  Girdle ;  that  the  Byzantine  church 
stands  alone  in  obs«»rving  the  Festival  of  the 
Vestment ;  the  Russian  in  observing  the  Festival 
of  the  Protection  (a  different  commemoration 
from  that  of  the  Latin  church  which  bears  a 
similar  name),  and  the  feasts  of  some  icons ;  the 
Ethiopic  in  observing  the  days  of  St.  Mary's 
death  and  burial  as  distinct  from  the  Assump- 
tioD,  besides  a  monthly-recnrring  festival  in  her 


honour;  the  Roman  church  in  observing  the 
Seven  Sorrows  (twice),  St.  Mary  of  Mount  Carael, 
St.  Mary  at  Snows,  the  Most  Holy  Name,  the  Pro- 
tection, Blessed  Mary  de  Mercede,  the  Rosary, 
the  Espousals,  the  Help  of  Christians,  the  Mu»t 
Pare  Heart,  the  Maternity,  the  Purity,  the  lloij 
House  of  Loretto,  the  Expected  Delivery,  besides 
all  Saturdays  and,  of  late,  the  whole  of  the 
month  of  May. 

We  notice  these  festivals  in  the  chronological 
order  in  which  they  were  instituted. 

1.  The  Purification  {'Twawarr^  *TiroH, 
OocunuSy  ObviatiOf  Praetentatio,  Fest'nn  SS.Si- 
meonia  et  Anmiey  Purification  Candolaria^  Candle- 
m  ft).  As  first  instituted,  this  was  not  a  Festiral 
of  St.  Mary,  but  of  our  Lord ;  and  so  it  has  ala-ays 
remained  in  the  Eastern  church.  Its  original 
name,  still  retained  in  the  East,  waa  'Trarayri^ 
sometimes  written  'T»arr^,  rendered  into  Latin 
by  "Occursus"  or  **  Obviatio,"  meaning  the 
**  meeting  "  of  our  Lord  with  Simeon  and  Anns 
in  the  Temple  (Luke  li.  27-38).  In  the  West  it 
came  to  be  called  the  Feast  of  the  Purification, 
and,  except  in  the  Ambrosian  church,  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  Festivals  of  St.  Mary, 
because  this  meeting  took  place  on  the  ocouion 
of  the  Purificatiun  of  St.  Mary. 

It8  hutUiftion. — It  is  not  altogether  certain 
whether  it  was  instituted  by  Justin,  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  526,  or 
by  his  son  Justinian,  in  the  year  541  or  542. 
Cedrenns,   an   historian    of   the    11th  century, 
assigns   its   institution   to   Justin  (Historianutt 
Compendium^   p.   366,  Paris,  1647);   the  other 
ByziLctine  historians,  to  Justinian  (seeNicephoros 
Callistus,  Hist,  EccUs.  lib.  xvii.  c  28;  Theo- 
phanes,  Chronograp/uOj  p.  188,  Paris,  1655  :  iTis- 
ioria    Miscdl'iuea^  lib.  zvi.  apud   Muratoriuro, 
tom.  i.  p.  108,  Milan,  1723).     It  happens  that 
the  latter  historians  have  made  use  of  exprestdons 
which   need  not  force  us  to  conclude  that  the 
festival  had  no  existence  before  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian, but  only  that  it  was  made  by  him  of 
oecumenical  observance^  or  of  obligation  in  Con- 
stantinople,  or    of   obligation  on  the   2nd    of 
February.'  Accordingly,  Dr.  Neale  {Boly  Eastern 
Churchf  introd.  vol.  ii.  p.  771,  Lond.  1850)  sup- 
poses it  was  only  transferred  by  Justinian  to 
Feb.  2nd  from  Feb.  14th,  the  day  on  which  it  is 
observed  by  the  Armenians.    But  it  is  probable 
that  Nicephorus  and  Theophanes  meant  to  state 
that  it  was  Justinian  who  originally  instituted  the 
festival.   Sigebertus  (^Chronioon.  in  ann.  542,  apud 
Bibl.  Patr.,  De  la  Bigne,  tom.  vii  p.  1388,  Paris, 
1589),  Calrisius  (Opua  Chronologictun,  in  ann.  541, 
Frankfort,  1650),  Baronius  (ITar^^ro^o^nun,  Feb.  2, 
Rome,  1586),  Basnage  {AnnileSy  tom.  iii.  p.  752, 
Rotterdam,   1706),    Fleury    {Hist.   Ecdes.  Ht. 
xxxiii.  7,  Paris,  1732),  and  the  great  majority  of 
authorities  consider  Justinian  to  be  its  author ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  are  right, 
though   the  idea  of  establishing  it  may  have 
sprung  up  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  his 

*  Nioephoros's  words  are:  Tattm.  M  koI  fov  Smt^^oi 
*Ywawvyriip  ipn  irpi&rMf  t^  yiff  iofna^toBi  (lib.  xvi. 
C.28).  Tbose ofTbeophanes ate :  koX  v^avr^xpov^^ 
*Y*a«ou^  Tov  Kvp&v  lAo/fev  If^p  hrtreXttodtu  iv  rf 
BviaarrUf  rji  dcvr^  tov  ^/SfuMpfftv  iufp6i  (Cliyxmngr. 
p.  lasX    Cedrenus  says  of  tbe  last  jear  of  Josiin's  neipi : 

'Ywmwam^tt  Tij«  MxP*^  T»n  ^  ipprmfyUmiis  {SiU,  C'MS- 
jMfuLp.3M). 
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predecessor,  and  lome  steps  may  hare  been  taken 
towards  realising  it,  which  were  for  the  time 
artortire.  The  Centuriators  of  Magdeburg  assign 
it»  institution  to  pope  Vigilins,  Justinian's  contem- 
\ionry  {Cent.  Ti.  coL  673,  Basle,  1 5B2).  Earonius 
conjectures  that  "a  way  was  opened  towards  its 
c  lebration  in  the  West,"  and  that  poftlibly  it 
ass  instituted  there  by  pope  Gelasias  about 
thirty  years  before  Justinian,  on  the  abrogation 
of  the  Lupercaiia ;  bat  his  conjecture  rests  on 
no  ground  of  eTidenoe.  The  Oratio  de  Someone 
€t  Amnd,  SM,  /»  Fettvm  OocurtAa  et  PurijiC'dionia 
B.  Jiariae,  attributed  to  Methodius,  bishop  of 
Trre.  A.D.  290,  which,  if  gennine,  would  imply 
that  the  festival  was  of  a  very  early  date,  was 
probsbly  written  by  a  Methodius  of  Constanti- 
nople in  th«  9th  oentory.  Similar  orations 
attiibnted  to  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  ▲.D.  350,  and 
to  AnphUoehius,  A.D.  370,  and  to  Gregory  Nyssen, 
I.D.  370,  are  spurious.  So  are  a  Sermo  in  Oo 
cvrsum  Dommij  attributed  to  St.  Athanasius, 
A.tk  325,  and  a  Sermo  de  Furifioatione  B.  Mariae^ 
attributed  to  St.  Aaibrose,  A.D.  374,  and  many 
more  sermons  alleged  to  have  been  delivered  on 
the  day  by  different  earlv  writers.  Baronins 
*'does  not  hesitate  to  declai*e  that  no  Greek  or 
latio  father  before  Justinian  has  left  a  sermon 
«o  tiie  day  of  the  Occursns  "  {Martyr.  Feb.  2). 

lU  djte  m  the  ouibidar.— The  2nd  day  of  Feb- 
ntirj  b  necessarily  the  date  of  the  festival,  be- 
doie  that  is  the  fortieth  day  af\er  Jan.  25th, 
which,  since  the  time  of  St,  Chrysostom,  that  is, 
a  ceatory  and  a  half  before  the  date  of  Justinian, 
had  become  accepted  as  the  day  of  the  Nativity 
of  Christ  in  the  £ast  as  well  as  in  the  West.  It 
voold  oonseqaently  have  been  the  day  on  which 
St.  Mary,  having  borne  a  man-child,  would  have 
made  the  offering  appointed  by  the  law  (Lev.  xiL 
^)  for  her  (or  their)  (Luke  ii.  22)  purification. 
Tfi«  Armenian  church  observes  the  festival  on 
l«b.  14th,  because  it  counts  Jan.  6th  to  be  the 
d4T  of  the  Nativity,  as  the  whole  of  the  East 
cac«  counted  it. 

rae  ooctuitm  of  its  institution  is  supposed  to 
h«  the  occurrence  of  earthquakes,  plague,  and 
^ise,  mentioned  by  the  Byzantme  historians 
u  having  taken  place  in  Asia  Minor  and  Con- 
itaatinople  in  the  reigns  of  Justin  and  Justinian. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  purpose  of  its 
icoaders  was  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Ambur- 
Ulia,  Lupercaiia,  the  Feast  of  Ceres,  and  other 
Rfjoaa  festivities  which  bad  been  abolished,  and 
t&e  lost  of  which  was  felt  by  the  populace  (Du- 
nodos,  RaOomale  Divmortun  Offic'orum,  lib.  vii. 
<*.  7,  Venice,  1577  ;  Belethus,  Explicatio  Divin, 
'^  c.  SI,  ad  calcem  Durandi,  Venice,  1577  ; 
B^roaioa,  MartyroL  Feb.  2;  Benedictus  Papa 
21V.,  de  FeatUf  apnd  Migne,  Theol.  Curs.  Compl. 
t^BL  xzvL  p.  144,  Paris,  1842).  It  is,  however, 
Of'te  probsiile  that  the  primary  object  with 
vhich  it  was  instituted  was  simply  to  comme- 
morate an  event  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  which 
Vi»  believed  to  call  for  a  special  commemoration. 
After  its  fitabliehmeat  there  was  no  unwilling- 
>^  to  regard  it  as  a  hallowed  substitute  for  an 
"^'j  ^'S7*  *^  Christian  Purification  Festival  in 
pU«  of  s  Pagan  Lustration  Feast,  held  as  before 
la  tb«  early  part  of  the  month  of  February.  (See 
Hafiaans  Maurus,  de  Institut,  Cle-  ioorum,  likK  iL 
c  33,  apnd  Magn.  Bibl.  Patrum,  tom.  z.  p.  602.) 

Similarly  the  ceremony  of  consecrating  and 
^^^tribntiag  candles,  mod  marching  in  procession 


with  them  in  the  hands  (whence  the  names 
Candelaria,  Candlemas)  probably  arose  from  "  a 
desire  to  put  Christians  in  remembrance  of 
Christ,  the  spiritual  light,  of  whom  Symeon  did 
prophesy,  as  is  read  in  the  church  that  day  ** 
(L*£strange,  Alliance  of  Divine  Offices,  c.  v.  Oxf. 
1846);  in  other  words,  to  illustrate  the  32nd 
verse  of  Luke  ii.  ^a  light  to  lighten  the  Gen- 
tiles." But  after  a  time  the  idea  was  readily 
welcomed  that  it  had  been  introduced  with  the 
view  of  assimilating  the  Christian  festival  to 
the  heathen  feast ;  so  readily,  indeed,  that  pope 
Benedict  XIV.  regards  any  other  as  almost 
heretical.  BaronfUs  attributes  the  introduction 
of  the  procession  to  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  to  Ser- 
gius  1.,  who  lived  in  the  7th  century,  but  he 
believes  that  the  use  of  the  candles  originated 
before  that  time,  as  they  are  mentioned  by 
Eligius  (Hom.  ii..  Op.  apud  Migne,  Patrol,  torn. 
Izxxvii.  p.  597),  who  lived  A.D.  665.  Fulbert, 
bishop  of  Chartres  at  the  beginning  of  the  11th 
century,  explains  the  symbolism  which  by  that 
time  it  was  believed  might  be  found  in  the 
virgin  wax  of  which  the  candles  were  made 
{Sermo,  apud  Magn.  Bibl.  Patrum,  tom.  iii.  p. 
502).  The  fifth  council  of  Milan,  a.d.  1579, 
enlarges  on  the  manifold  use  and  benefits  of  the 
candles  (Hard.  Condi,  tom.  z.  p.  971).  The  pro- 
cession came  to  be  regarded  as  representing  the 
walk  of  St.  Mary  and  Joseph  to  the  Temple  on 
the  day  of  the  Purification. 

2.  The  Annunciatiok  (E&aTTcXi^/i^f,  An- 
nunciatio). 

Its  institution. — There  is  no  historical  account 
of  the  institution  of  this  festival,  as  there  is  of 
the  Purification.  It  is  found  existing  in  the  7th 
century,  but  the  occasion  of  its  establishment  is 
not  known.  An  attempt  was  made  to  claim  a 
very  high  antiquity  for  it  by  appealing  to  three 
Addresses,  delivered  on  the  festival,  which  were 
assigned  by  Vossius  to  Gregory  Thauniaturgus, 
and  may  yet  be  found  bound  up  with  the  latter's 
genuine  writings  in  some  editions  of  his  works 
{Sermones  III.  in  Annuno.  S.  M.  Virginis  apud 
Op.  Greg.  Thaum.  p.  9,  Paris,  1622).  Their 
spuriousness  is  undoubted  (see  Bellarmine,  de 
Script.  Eccles.,  Op.  tom.  vii.  p.  39,  Col.  Agrip. 
1617 ;  Tyler,  Worship  of  the  Virgin,  Appendix 
A,  Lond.  1851).  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  an 
Address  attributed  to  Athanasius,  called  Sermo 
in  Annundationem  Sanctae  Dominae  Kostrae  Dei- 
parae,  and  printed  with  St.  Athanasius'  works 
{Op.  tom.  ii.  p.  393,  ed.  Bened.  Paris,  1698), 
which  was  not  written  till  after  the  Monothe- 
lite  controveray  (see  Baronius,  apud  Opp.  S. 
AthanasU,  p.  391 ;  Cave,  Historia  Literaria,  s.  v. 
Athanasius).  And  the  same  must  be  said  of 
many  more  sermons  alleged  to  have  been  de- 
livered on  the  occasion  of  the  festival  by  fathers 
and  early  writers.  The  sermons  attributed  to 
Peter  Chrysologus,  A.D.  440  (apud  Migne,  Pa- 
trolog.  torn.  Hi.  p.  575,  Paris,  1845),  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  composed  by  archbishop  Felix,  one 
of  his  successors  in  the  see  of  Ravenna,  a.d.  708.  or 
more  probably  by  his  namesake,  Peter  Damiani, 
in  the  11th  century  (see  Tillemont,  Bistotre 
Eod^riastique,  tom.  zv.  note  vi.  p.  86H,  Paris, 
1711).  Two  homilies  In  Annundationem  Beatae 
Mariae,  attributed  to  Anastasins  of  Sinai,  a.d. 
560,  would  appear  to  be  the  production  of  one 
Anastasius  Abbas,  who  lived  In  the  8th  century. 
The  first  trustworthy  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
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the  festival  is  found  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Acts 
of  the  tenth  council  of  Toledo,  which  was  held  a.d. 
656.  The  council  declares  that,  whereas  the 
Feast  of  the  Uolj  Virgin  was  kept  at  different 
tim^  in  different  places  in  Spain,  and  could  not 
be  kept  in  Lent  without  transgressing  traditional 
rule,  it  should  be  observed  on  the  octave  before 
Christmas  day.  The  rule  to  which  reference  is 
hire  made  is  the  51st  canon  of  the  council  of 
Laodicea,  held  in  the  4th  centnrj,  which  forbids 
the  observance  of  the  Nativities  of  Martyrs  (a 
phrase  which  at  that  time  was  equivalent  to 
Iloly  days)  in  Lent>  The  second  reference  to 
the  festival  is  found  in  the  acts  of  the  council 
in  Trullo,  held  a.d.  692,  which  permitted  the 
observance  of  this  hoiy  day  in  l^ent,  while  it 
continued  the  Laodicean  prohibition  of  all  others.' 
The  date  of  the  institution  of  the  festival  may 
therefore  be  fixed  as  being  at  the  end  of  the  6th 
or  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century.  The 
council  of  Met!  makes  no  mention  of  it  among 
the  festivals  ordered  by  it  to  be  observed  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  813  (can.  xxxvi.) ;  nor  does  it 
appear  in  company  with  the  PuriBcatiou  in  the 
list  of  festivals  given  in  the  Capitularies  of 
Charles  the  Great  or  Ludvig  {Capit,  ab  Ansegiso 
c./^'cto,lib.  i.  §158;  ii.  §  33). 

ITuf  date  m  the  calendar  is  March  25th,  as 
being  nine  months  before  the  nativity  of  Christ. 
St.  Augustine  speaks  of  March  25th  as  being  the 
day  on  which  it  was  believed  that  the  conception 
of  our  Lord  took  place,  inasmuch  as  Dec.  25th 
was  regarded  as  the  day  of  his  birth  {De  Trin, 
lib.  iv.  0.  v.,  Op,  torn.  viii.  p.  894,  ed.  Migne). 
The  Armenian  church,  which  observes  Jhu.  'Uh 
as  the  Nativity  as  well  as  the  Epiphany  of  Christ, 
has  not  the  Festival  of  the  Anuunciation  in  its 
calendar. 

Like  the  Feast  of  the  Purification,  this  festival 
was  instituted  in  honour  of  our  Lord,  and  in 
commemoration  of  his  conception ;  but  it  pro- 
bably passed  more  readily  and  quickly  than  the 
sifter  festival  from  the  list  of  the  Dominican  to 
that  of  the  Marian  Festivals,  as  the  original 
idea  is  not  preserved  in  its  title  {ah  it  is  in  the 
Hypapante),  except  in  the  Kthiopian  calendar, 
where  it  is  not  called  the  Annunciation  but  the 
Conception  of  Christ. 

The  purp^ae^  therefore,  of  the  festival  is  to 
commemorate  (1)  the  announce  ent  made  by 
the  angel  Gabriel  to  St.  Mary  that  she  should 
conceive  and  bring  forth  the  promised  Mes>iah, 
and  (2)  the  conception  of  our  Lord  which  fol- 
lowed that  announcement  (Luke  i.  26— '>8).  The 
place  where  this  announcement  was  made  was 
the  house  in  Naznreth  in  which  St.  Mary  lived. 
The  legend  of  Loretto  has  trausferred  this  house 
to  Italy;  the  exact  spot  where  it  took  place 
ib  nevertheless  |>ointed  out  both  by  Greeks  and 
Latins,  a  different  spot  by  each,  as  still  existing 
In  Palestine. 

3.  The  Assumption  (Kof.utjcriy.  Mfrdtrraais, 
Dormitio^  Pausatio^  Tranaiiua^  Deposition  Migration 
AsauMptio). 

Its  institvtfon. — This  festival  was  instituted, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Nicephorus  Cal- 

*  The  words  of  the  canon  an? :  Ov  ^l  h  rfj  rtinrtpa' 
KO<rrj|  fUiffTvp*»v  ytytBAior  cirtTcActv  (Hard.  ConciL 
torn  LpwTM.  flirts.  171ft). 

c  Tbe  words  are :  IlapcrriK  vufifiarmt  Knl  mipcauc^  KtH 
T^t  iyiait  Tov  cv«7ycAi0^ov  iffUpas  (Hard.  OwciL  torn. 
ilL  p.  IMI). 


listui  (Hiet.  Eodee.  lib.  xvil.  c  98),  by  thi 
emperor  Maurice,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  tb« 
6th  and  the  beginning  of  the  7th  oentuty.  In 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  two  centuries 
later,  its  observance  was  not  yet  universal  in  the 
West  {Capit,  (A  Aneegieo  oolfecta,  lib.  L  §  158, 
apud  Migne,  Patrolog.  torn,  xcvii.  p.  533,  Paris, 
1851).'  But  it  appears  to  have  been  received 
after  deliberation  by  Charles,  and  it  is  recognised 
by  his  son  Ludvig  in  the  year  818  or  819  {9^ 
lib.  ii.  c.  35,  p.  547)w  An  octave  was  added  to 
the  festival  by  pope  Leo  IV.,  A.D.  847. 

Its  date  in  the  calendar  is  August  15tb. 

The  purpose  of  the  festival  is  to  commemorate 
the  assumption  of  St.  Mary  into  heaven  in  body 
and  soul.  The  origin  of  the  belief  that  she  was 
so  assumed,  and  the  steps  by  which  it  grew  are 
as  follows: — 

In  the  3rd  or  4th  century  there  was  composed 
a  book,  embodying  the  Gnostic  and  Collyridiaa 
traditions  as  to  the  death  of  St.  Mary,  called  De 
Transitu  Virginis  Mariae  Liber,  The  book  exists 
still,  and  may  be  found  in  the  BibiiotKeoa  Patrum 
Maximi  (tom.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  212).  The  legend 
contained  in  it  relates  how  St.  Mary,  after  ht'r 
Son's  death,  went  and  lived  at  Bethlehem  for 
twenty-one  years,  after  which  time  an  angel 
appeared  to  her,  and  told  her  that  her  soul 
should  be  taken  fi'om  her  body.  So  she  was 
wafted  on  a  cloud  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  apostles, 
who  had  been  miraculously  gathered  together, 
carried  her  to  Gethsemane,  and  there  her  soul 
was  taken  up  into  Paradise  by  Gabriel.  Then  the 
apistles  bore  her  body  to  the  Valley  of  Jehoe-ha- 
])hat,  and  laid  it  in  a  new  tomb ;  and  suddenly 
by  the  side  of  the  tomb  appeared  her  son  Christ, 
who  raised  up  her  body  lest  it  should  see  cor- 
ruption, and  reuniting  it  with  her  soul,  which 
Michael  brought  back  from  Paradiae,  had  her 
conveyed  By  angels  to  heaven. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Zi&er  de  TransiH 
Mariae  contains  already  the  whole  of  the  st4>ry 
of  the  Assumption.  But  down  to  the  end  of 
the  5th  century  this  story  was  regarded  by  the 
church  as  a  Gnostic  or  Colly  rid  ian  fable,  sind  the 
Liber  de  Transitu  was  condemned  as  heretical 
by  the  Decretutn  de  I^Aria  Canonicis  EccltrsiaS' 
tit-is  et  ApocryphiSy  attributed  to  pope  Gelasius, 
A.D.  494.  How  then  did  it  pass  across  the 
borders  and  establish  itself  within  the  church, 
so  as  to  have  a  festival  appointed  to  commemo- 
rate it?     in  the  following  manner: — 

In  the  sixth  century  a  great  change  pass^ed 
over  the  sentiments  and  the  theology  of  the 
church  in  reference  to  the  9cor^icos — an  unin- 
tended but  very  noticeable  result  of  the  Nes- 
torian  controversies,  which  in  maintaining  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  incidental ly 
gave  a  strong  impulse  to  what  l>ecame  the  Wor- 
ship of  St.  Mary.  In  consequence  of  this  change 
of  sentiment,  during  the  6th  and  7th  centuri*^ 
(or  later),  (1)  the  Libef  de  Tinanntu,  though 
cliissed  by  Gelasius  with  the  known  productions 

'  Charles  ibe  Great's  O^pitulare^  after  recoQntinft  the 
fnftivals, SAys :  "lie  As»nnipi'oae  Sanctae Mariar  inter- 
TugsDdum  reliiiquimoB."  The  trcatiae  DeA$aum^ii(m^ 
B.  V.  Virginity  attribuiHi  to  St.  Augustine  and  IxiaikJ  up 
with  bis  works  (tom.  vL  p.  1143,  ed.  Migne)  has  bera 
thuugbt  to  have  been  a  reply  by  one  orCbarlrfi's  biabofs 
to  bis  inquiry  on  ibe  sul^^  ••  H  begins,  **  A.d  ihiem>> 
gstadn  Virginis  et  Matris  Dianinl  resolutlone  tcmpotn^ 
et  assc  nptione  perenni  quid  intetllgsm 
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of  Ikereiics  ouiie  to  b«  attributed  by  one  Q*  otio- 
ras  quispiam,*'   aayt   Bnronius)  to   Mel i to,   an 
wtholox  bUbop  of  Serdis,  in  the  2nd  century, 
ud  by  another  to  St.  John  the  Apostle ;  (2)  a 
ktter  tnggeiting  the  poMibility  of  the  Assump- 
tion was  written  and  attributed  to  Si.  Jerome 
{ad  Panhm  et  EustocMwn  de  Assumpthne  B, 
Virgmu,  Op.  torn.  v.  p.  82,  Puns,  1706);  0)  a 
treatise  to  prore  it  not  impossible  was  composed 
sad  attribntad  to  St.  Angostine  {Op.  torn.  vi.  p. 
1142,  ed.  Migne);  (4)  two  sermons  supporting 
the  belief  were  written  and  attributed  to  St. 
Athsaasius  (Ojdl  torn.  ii.  pp.  393,  416,  ed.  Ben. 
Psris,  1698);   (5)   an  insertion   was  made  in 
Eoscbins's  Chroniele  that  **  in  the  year  48  Mary 
the  Virgin  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  as  some 
vrote  thsi  thej  had  had  it  revealed  to  them." 
Thas  the  authority  of  the  names  of  St.  John,  of 
Melito^  of  Athanasios,  of  £usebius,  of  Angus- 
tiae,  of  Jerome,  was  obtained  for  the  belief  by  a 
series  of  forgeries  readily  accepted  because  in 
accordance  with  the  sentiment  of  the  day,  and 
tht  Gnostic  legend  was  attributed  to  orthodox 
writcn  who  did  not  entertain  it.     But  this 
ns  not  all,  for  there  is  the  clearest  evidence 
(I)  that  no  one  within  the  ehnrch  taught  it  for  six 
oeBtaries,  and  \'2^  that  those  who  did  first  teach 
it  within  the  chnr  ;h  borrowed  it  directly  from 
the  book  eondemned  by  pope  Oelasius  as  here- 
tical   For  the  firtt  person  within  the  church 
who  held  and  taught  it  was  Juvenal,   bishop 
of  Jemsalem  (if  a  homily  attributed  to  John 
Dsmsscene  containing  a  quotation   from   **the 
Eathjmiac  history  "  {Op,  tom.  ii.  p.  880,  Venice, 
lli^f  be  for  the  moment  coni«idered  genuine), 
vlio  (aeootding  to,  this  statement)  on  Marcian 
ud  Piilcberia*s  sending  to  him  for  information 
tt  to  St.  Mary's  sepulchre,  replied  to  them  by 
■arratiag  a  shortened  version  of  the  De  Trcauiin 
legi^  u  **  a  moat  ancient  and  true  tradition." 
The  saomd  penon  writhin  the  church  who  taught  it 
(or  the  fnt,  if  the  homily  attributed  to  John 
I^uancene  relating  the  above  tale  of  Juvenal 
be  spttfiooa,  aa  it  almost  certainly  is)  was  Gre- 
fuTj  of  Tours,  A.D.  590,  who  in  his  Le  Ghrid 
MaFtyrwn{\ih.  L  &  4)  writes  as  follows :  "  When 
BiesKd  Mary  had  iinished  the  course  of  this  life, 
■al  was  now  called  away  from  the  world,  all 
the  apostles  were  gathered  together  at  her  house 
^nm  all  parts  of  the  world;  and  when  they 
heard  that  she  was  to  be  taken   away  they 
watched  with  her,  and  behold  I  the  Lord  Jesus 
one  with  hia  aagela,  and  taking  her  soul,  gave 
it  to  Midiacl  the  Archangel,  and  went  away, 
la  the  morning  the  apostles  took  up  her  body 
vita  the  bed,  and  placed  it  in  a  monument,  and 
vatched  it,  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 
Aad  behold !  a  second  time  the  I^rd  appeared, 
and  commanded  her  to  be  taken  up  and  carried 
ia  a  dead  to  Paradise,  where  now,  having  re- 
*voied  her  soul,  she  enjoys  the   never-ending 
^ieanafi  of  eternity,  rejoicing  with  her  elect. 
The  Abb^  Migne  pointa  out  in  a  note  that  ^  what 
Ongory  here  relates  of  the  death  of  the  Blessed 
^'ttpm  mad  ita  attendant  circumstances  he  un- 
^btediy  dmr  iprocul  dtbio  hauwt)  from  the 
Pieodo-MeKto'a  Liber  de   TnmtUu  B.  Mariae, 
*hidi  b  dasiiid  among  apocryphal  books  by 
pepe  Qelaaius."      He  adds  that  this  account, 
vith  the  drcnmstanoes  related    by   Gregory, 
*ere  soon  after  introduced  into  the  Galilean 
Litar?v.    It  ia  very  seldom  that  we  are  able  to 


trace  a  tnle  from  its  birth  onwards  so  clearly 
and  unmi.stakably  as  this.  It  is  demonstrable 
that  the  Gnostic  legend  passed  into  the  church 
through  Gregory  or  Juvenal,  nnd  so  became  an  ac- 
cepted tradition  within  it.  The  next  writers  on 
the  subject  are  Andrew  of  Crete,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  about  a.D.  635 ;  Hildephonsus 
of  Toledo,  A.D.  657  ;  and  John  of  Damascus,  who 
lived  about  A.D.  730,  if  writings  attributed  to 
any  of  them  are  genuine,  which  is  quite  doubt- 
ful. Pope  Benedict  XIV.  says  naively  that  "  the 
most  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Primitive  Church 
are  silent  as  to  the  bodily  assumption  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  but  the  fathers  of  the  middle 
and  latest  ages,  both  Greeks  and  Latins,  relate 
it  in  the  distinctest  terms"  (De  Fest.  Aasumpt 
apud  Migne,  Theol,  Curs,  Compl.  tom.  xxvi.  p. 
144,  Paris,  1842).  It  was  under  the  shadow  of 
the  names  of  Gregory  of  Tours  and  of  these 
"  fathers  of  the  middle  and  latest  ages,  Grei^k 
and  Latin,"  that  the  De  Transitu  legend  became 
.^iccepted  as  a  catholic  tradition  (see  Alban  Butler, 
lAves  of  the  Saints^  Aug.  15). 

The  history,  therefore,  of  the  belief  which 
this  festival  was  instituted  to  commemorate  is 
as  follows : — It  was  first  taught  in  the  3rd  or 
4th  century  as  part  of  the  Gnostic  legend  of  St. 
Mary's  death,  and  it  was  regarde-l  by  the  church 
as  a  Gnostic  and  CoUyridian  fable  down  to  the 
end  of  the  5th  century.  It  was  brought  into  the 
church  in  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  centuries,  partly 
by  a  series  of  successful  forgeries,  partly  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Gnostic  legend  on  the  part  of 
accredited  teachers,  writers,  and  liturgists.  And 
a  festival  in  commemoration  of  the  event,  thu!i 
come  to  be  believed,  was  instituted  in  the  £a.st 
at  the  beginning  of  the  7th,  in  the  West  at  the 
beginning  of  the  9th  century. 

4.  The  NativiTT  (rcrceAioy  t^j  0<or^icov, 
NcLtitntas). 

Its  institution. — ^This  festival  is  said  to  have 
been  established  by  pope  Sergius  I.,  in  the  year 
695,  on  the  representation  of  a  monk  (religiosus 
qtudam)  that  he  had  for  several  years  following 
heard  the  angels  singing  on  the  night  of  Sept. 
8,  and  that  it  had  been  revealed  to  him  that  the 
reason  for  which  they  sang  was  that  St.  Mary  had 
been  born  on  that  night.  The  pope,  says  Du- 
randus,  established  the  festival  In  order  that  we 
and  the  angels  might  commemorate  the  event  at 
the  same  time  {Divin.  Offic,  lib.  vii.  c.  '28). 
Belethus  confirms  Durandus'  statement  {Expiic, 
Divin.  Offic.  c.  149).  Baronius  has  thrown  out 
a  suggestion,  as  he  b*^  done  with  regard  to  the 
date  of  the  '*Ave  Maria,"  that  it  might  have 
been  instituted  soon  after  the  Council  of  Kphcsus, 
'*  because  from  that  time  the  worahip  of  the  most 
Blessed  Virgin  grew  and  increased  more  and  more 
every  day  throughout  the  world ;"  he  does  not 
however  presume  to  say  that  it  toas  established 
then,  but,  on  the  contrary,  acknowledges  that  **  it 
was  unknown  in  the  Galilean  church  in  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Great  and  Ludvig  the  Pious " 
{Martyrol.  in  Sept.  8) ;  as  indeed  may  be  seen 
by  its  absence  from  their  lists  of  the  festivals 
{Capit.  oh  Anaegiao  coilecta,  lib.  i.  §  153  ;  ii.  §  33). 
In  a  calendar  of  Milan,  supposed  by  Muratori 
(tom.  iL  pt.  ii.  p.  1021,  Milan,  1723)  to  be  of  the 
date  A.D.  1000,  the  Nativity  is  noted  as  being 
specially  observed  at  Foligno,  as  though  it  were 
not  yet  general  even  in  Italy.  A  sermon  attri- 
buted to  St.   Augustine,   and   quoted   by   the 
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BreTtary  as  delivered  on  the  Feast  of  the  Nati- 
vity of  St.  Mary,  is,  of  course,  spurious  {Serm. 
cxciv.  alias  De  SanctiSy  zviii.  torn.  v.  p.  2104,  ed. 
Mijzne). 

The  purpose  of  the  festiyal  if  to  commemorHte 
the  birth  of  St.  Mary  as  it  is  recouuted  in  the 
apocryphal  gospels,  the  Protevangelion,  and  the 
Gosi)el  of  the  Birth  of  Mary.  Nothing  whatever 
IS  known  of  St..  Mary*s  birth.  We  do  not  know 
the  names  of  her  parents,  or  anything  at  all 
about  her  early  life.  When  we  hare  stated  that 
she  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  descended 
from  David,  that  she  had  a  sister  named,  like 
herself,  Mary,  and  that  she  was  connected  by 
marriage  with  Elizabeth,  we  have  said  all  that 
can  be  known  with  respect  to  her  previous  to 
her  betrothal  to  Joseph.  But  as  early  as  the 
2Qd  or  3rd  century  there  were  composed  and 
disseminated  among  the  Gnostics,  the  Protevan- 
gelion,  and  the  Gospel  of  the  Birth  of  Mary, 
which  are  an  application  and  adaptation  of  the 
history  of  our  Lord's  birth  and  childhood  to  St. 
Mai^.  The  legend,  as  contained  in  these  apo- 
cryphal gospels,  narrates  that  Joachim  and  Anna, 
of  the  race  of  David,  lived  piously  together  as 
husband  and  wife  for  twenty  years  at  Nazareth ; 
that  at  the  end  of  this  time  Joachim  was  roughly 
rebuked  by  the  high  priest,  and  Anna  bitterly 
jeered  at  by  her  maid,  because  they  had  no 
child ;  that  Joachim  went  into  the  wilderness 
and  fasted  for  forty  days,  and  Anna  went  into 
her  gai-den  and  prayed  that  she  might  have  a 
child  as  Sarai  had ;  and  two  angels  appeared  to 
Anna,  and  promised  her  a  child ;  and  Joachim 
returned,  and  the  child  was  born,  and  her  name 
was  called  Mary  (Giles,  Codex  Apocryphtu  Noci 
Testammtij  pp.  33,  47,  Load.  1847).  These 
legends  of  St.  Mary's  birth  were  repudiated  by 
the  early  church,  and  regarded  by  it  as  belonging 
to  a  body  external  and  hostile  to  itself.  Like  the 
legends  of  her  death,  they  crept  into  the  church 
in  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  centuries.  Pope  Benedict 
XIV.  allows  that  **  there  is  nothing  about  her 
nativity  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  all  that  is  said 
about  it  is  drawn  from  turbid  fountains,"  which 
he  explains  to  mean  the  Protevangelion  and  the 
other  legends  (De  Fest.  Nativ,  B.  Virginia,  apud 
Migue,  Theol.  Curs.  Complet  p.  611). 

5.  The  Presentation  (T^  ttff69ia  riis 
BfordKou.  Praesenkttio  Beatae  Mariae  Ktr> 
ginis). 

Its  institution. — ^The  Festival  of  the  Presenta^ 
tion  of  St.  Mary  at  the  Temple  is  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  established  at  Constantinople 
about  A.D.  730.  There  is  certain  evidence  of  its 
existence  there  in  A.D.  1150.  But  it  did  not 
pass  into  the  West  till  ▲.D.  1375.  (See  i.aunoius, 
Hegii  Nararrae  Gymnasii  Pcarieienas  Historia, 
pt.  i.  c.  10,  p.  77,  Paris,  1677.)  It  was  with- 
drawn from  the  Roman  calendar  by  Pius  V., 
but  re.ttored  by  Sixtus  V.  on  the  prayer  of 
TurrianuH. 

Its  purpose  is  to  commemorate  the  presenta- 
tion of  St.  Mary  as  narrated  in  the  Gnostic  legend 
which  is  embodied  in  the  Protevangelion  and  the 
Gospel  of  the  Birth  of  Mary.  The  l^end  states 
thiit  when  St.  Mary  was  three  years  old  her 
parents  brought  her  to  the  Temple  to  dedicate  her 
to  the  Lord  ;  and  that  she  walked  up  the  fifteen 
steps  leading  into  the  Temple  by  herself,  and  the 
hifl:h  priest  placed  her  on  the  thtr  1  step  of  the 
altar ;  and  she  danced  with  her  feet ;  and  all 


the  house  of  Israel  loved  her.  She  Is  said  to 
have  remained  at  the  Temple  till  she  was  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  old,  food  being  brought  to  ber 
by  the  angels.  This  legend,  like  that  of  b«r 
nativity  and  her  assumption,  crept  into  the 
church  during  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  centuri^ 

6.  The  DsposiTrNO  of  thb  Hohocjkable 
Ybbtmcnt  of  the  Theotokob  in  Blachernae 
(KaT(i0f iris  4e$nTos  ri/iias  riis  B€ot6k9u). 

This  festival  claims  to  have  been  isuiituted  at 
the  date  of  the  events  commemorated  by  it,  io 
the  5th  century,  but  it  would  appear  to  have 
been  first  observed  in  the  9th  century.  Its 
date  in  the  calendar  of  the  Byzantine  church  is 
July  2nd.  its  purpose  is  to  commemorate  the 
laying  up  or  depositing  in  the  church  of 
Blachernae  in  Constantinople  of  (1)  the  grave- 
clothes  of  St.  Mary  (rd  iwrd^ia),  supposed  to 
have  been  sent  (according  io  Nioephorus  C»\- 
listus'  statement)  by  Juvenal  of  Jerusalem  from 
Palestine  to  Mercian  and  Pulcheria,  and  (2)  her 
vestment  (rtfda  4aBlis)  said  to  have  been  stolen 
from  Galilee  by  Calviua  and  Ckndidus  in  the 
time  of  Leo  Magnus,  successor  to  Marciaa 
(^Menaeon  for  July  2,  Constantinople,  1843). 

7.  The  DisoovEsr  and  Depobitino  of  the 
Honourable  Girdle  of  the  Theoiokus  (Kara- 
Scores  riis  rifiisis  C^p^s  "^t  $9or6icou). 

This  festival,  like  the  last,  claims  to  have  been 
institvted  at  the  date  of  the  event  commemorated 
by  it,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  observance 
before  the  9th  century.  Its  drte  in  the  oalemlan 
of  the  Byzantine  and  Armenian  churches  is 
August  31.  Its  purpose  is  to  commemorate  (1) 
the  discovery  of  the  supposed  girdle  of  St.  Mary 
in  the  time  (according  to  the,  IfflUMOii)  of  Area- 
dius,  (2)  its  translation  to  Constantinople  in 
the  time  of  Justinian,  and  (3)  a  miraculous  cure 
supposed  to  have  been  wrought  by  it  on  Zoe  the 
wife  of  Leo  the  Philosopher,  a.d.  886.  (Nice- 
phorus  Callistus,  Hist.  Eodes.  lib.  ziy.  2  ;  zv. 
14,  24.  Du  Fresne,  Notae  in  Annae  Comnewe 
Alexiadem^  p.  329,  ad  calcem  Joannis  Cinnami 
Historiae,  Paris,  1670;  Menaeon  for  August, 
p.  189,  Constantinople,  1843.) 

8.  The  Stnaxis  of  the  Theotokob  and 
OF  J06EPH  HER  Spouse. — ^This  festival  was 
probably  instituted,  at  Constantinople,  at  about 
the  same  date  as  the  two  previously  named 
festivals,  though,  like  them,  it  claims  a  much 
earlier  date,  appeal  being  made  to  a  spurious 
sermon  of  Epiphanius,  supposed  to  have  been 
delivered  on  the  day.  The  daU  m  the  oaimdar 
and  the  purpose  of  its  institution  are  closely  con- 
nected. It  is  observed  on  Dec  26,  as  being  a 
continuation  of  the  Christmas  festival,  the  mind 
being  turned  on  the  first  day  to  the  Son,  and  on 
the  second  day  to  the  mother.  The  wonl 
*  Synazis,'  derived  from  avy^ttWy  m»ia  in  the 
first  place  an  assembly  of  worshippers,  and 
thence  (in  the  present  connexion)  a  commemon- 
tion  festival  held  by  those  so  assembled. 

9.  The  Protection  of  thb  Most  Holt 
Mother  of  God. — ^This  festival  was  in-tiiuted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century.  The  day 
in  the  calendar  of  the  Russian  chun^  on  which 
it  is  observed  is  Oct.  1.  Its  purpose  is  to  com- 
memorate a  vision  which  St.  Andrew,  aurnnmed 
**the  Foolish,"  or  **  the  Idiot,*' said  that  he  had 
in  the  church  of  Blachernae,  Constantinople,  in 
which  he  supposed  himself  to  have  seen  St. 
Mary,  with  prophets,  apostles,  and  dUgels,  pray- 
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ing  for  the  worl^  and  spraading  her  »uo^pos 
(ecclesiastical  Testment)  ore?  Christians.  The 
Ra^iaD  church  accounts  for  the  festival  not 
Wwg  foand  in  the  Byzantine  calendar  by  the 
great  troubles  which  in  the  10th  century  were 
encompassing  and  perradiAg  Constantinople. 
(BosHsn  calendar,  Oct.  1.) 

10.  The    Conception  (2^AAip^i9  rijs  aySat 
*Apwiis.  GonogpOo  Beatae  Mariae  Virgifm). 

Itt  tMlUtUioTi. — JL«egend  relates  that  this 
festival  was  instituted  a.Dl  1067  by  abbat 
Helsiniis,  who  had  been  sent  by  William  I.  of 
EagUnd  to  Denmark,  and  being  caught  in  a 
ftorm  on  his  return,  and  addressing  prayers  for 
help  to  St.  Mary  had  a  Tision  of  a  graye  ecde- 
luutic  upon  the  waves,  who  promised  him  safety 
C'B  ooodition  of  his  establishing  the  Festival  of 
t^  Conception  of  St.  Mary  on  Dec  8.  This 
iegeod  is  assigned  to  St.  Anselm  as  its  author  in 
tlie  L^enJa  Awrea,  and  the  synod  of  London  held 
oitiierarchbidhop  Mepeham,  A.D.  1328,  appears  to 
lure  believed  it  to  rest  on  his  authority  (fiAksL  2). 
It  may  be  found  in  Migne's  Patrokgia  (torn.  clix. 
p.  325),  relegated  to  the  appendix  of  St.  Anselm's 
Torks.  Another  form  of  the  same  les^cmd  puts 
St.  Attselm  himself  in  the  place  of  Helsinus  as 
t^e  hero  of  the  story,  and  represents  the  scene  to 
ksTe  oocnrred  as  he  was  returning  from  England 
to  B«c  (Petr.  de  Natalibus,  Catal,  Sonet,  lib.  i. 
&  xiiL).  Passing  from  legend  to  history  we 
find  that  the  festival  originated  in  the  12th 
nstory.  It  was  at  once  condemned  by  St. 
Beraardas(l)  novel,  (2)  heterodox,  (3)  nnautho- 
riaed  (see  EpM,  clzxiv..  Op.  tom.  i.  p.  169,  ed. 
B«n.  Pans,  lri90).  This  was  in  the  year  A.D. 
1140.  St.  Bernard's  contemporary  Potho  also 
coBdemned  it  as  (1)  novel,  (2)  absurd  (D$  Statu 
dumia  Dei,  lib.  iii.  apud  Magn.  Bibl.  Patr.  tom. 
ii.  p.  687,  Paris,  1644),  and  in  the  following 
ceatary  Durandus  (ZV  Didn,  Offio.,  lib.  vii.  c  7) 
u4  fielethns  {£jep.  IHvin,  Offic,  c.  146)  repu- 
disud  it  as  heterodox.  **  Some,"  says  Belethus, 
''have  kept  the  Feast  of  the  Conception,  and 
perhaps  even  still  keep  it,  but  it  is  not  authorised 
or  approvei;  nay,  it  ought  rather  to  be  pro- 
ktbjted,  for  she  was  conceived  in  sin."  In  the 
14th  oatury  it  was  made  obligatory  in  England 
hj  the  following  constitution  of  Simon  Mepeham, 
trekbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  was  accepted  by 
I  Prorindal  synod  held  in  London  in  the  year  1 328. 
"That  the  memory  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
the  mother  of  our  Lord,  may  be  oflener  and 
B«K  solemnly  celebrated,  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  favour  which  she  among  all  the  saints 
fisth  found  with  God,  who  ordained  her  concep- 
tiott  to  be  the  predestinated  temporal  origin  of 
HU  oaly  begotten  Son  and  the  salvation  of  all 
tta ;  that  by  this  means  the  remote  dawnings 
(•f  oar  salvation,  which  raise  spiritual  joys  in 
pbu  miada,  might  increase  the  devotion  and 
aslratioa  of  all ;  following  the  steps  of  our 
veierable  predecessor  Anselm,  who  after  other 
Bon;  ancient  solemnities  of  hers  thought  fit  to 
>ti  that  of  her  conception,  we  ordain  and  firmly 
c^Dnand  that  the  Feast  of  the  Conception  afore- 
tt<d  be  solenmly  celebrated  for  the  future  in  all 
tke  charcbea  of  the  province  "  {Const,  ii..  Hook, 
l^e*  of  the  Archbiskopa  of  Canterbury^  vol.  iii. 
h  499,  Lond.  1865). 

T&c  purpote  of  the  festival  was  originally, 
**  Bellsrmine  acknowledges,  and  the  above 
)i»t«d   eo&»titntion    of  archbishop    Mepeham 


plainly  states,  not  to  celebrate  an  immaculate 
or  even  a  holy  conception,  but  simply  to 
commemorate  the  fact  of  the  conception  of  St. 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Christ,  in  imitation  of  the 
Festival  of  the  Annunciation,  which  commemorates 
the  conception  of  her  Son.  But,  as  St.  Bernard 
clearly  saw,  its  tendency  from  the  beginning  was 
to  induce  a  belief  in  the  supernatural  character 
of  the  conception  of  St.  Mary,  and  so  to  lead  on  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  For 
this  reason  he  sharply  reproved  the  canons  of 
Lyons  for  having  admitted  it.  **It  has  been 
vouchsafed,"  he  writes,  "  to  a  very  few  of  the 
sons  of  men  to  be  bom  holy,  but  to  none  to  be 
conceived  holily ;  that  the  prerogative  of  a  holy 
conception  might  be  kept  for  One  only  who 
should  sanctify  all  and  make  a  cleansing  of  sins, 
being  himself  the  only  One  who  colnes  without 
sin.  It  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  alone  that  was 
conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  He  alone  was 
holy  before  His  conception.  Excepting  Himi,  the 
humble  and  true  confession  of  one  who  says,  *  I 
was  shapen  in  iniquity  and  in  sin  did  my  mother 
conceive  me,'  applies  to  every  one  else  of  Adam's 
children.  Then  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  a 
festival  of  her  conception  ?  How  can  a  concep- 
tion be  said  to  be  holy  which  is  not  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  not  to  say,  which  is  of  sin  ?  or  how  can 
it  be  regarded  as  a  matter  for  festivity  when  it 
is  not  holy  ?  The  glorious  woman  will  be  ready 
enough  to  go  without  an  honour  which  seems 
either  to  honour  sin  or  to  attribute  a  holiness 
which  did  not  exist "  {Epist.  clxxiv.).  The  dogma 
which  St.  Bernard  opposed  was  that  of  a  holy 
conception  of  St.  Mary.  The  idea  of  her  immacu- 
late conception  had  not  arisen  in  his  time.  This 
was  first  proposed  as  a  possibility  by  J.  Duns 
Scotus  at  the  end  of  the  13th  or  the  beginning 
of  the  14th  century,  and  six  centuries  later,  on 
Dec.  8,  1854,  it  was  pronounced  a  dogma  neces- 
sary for  all  adherents  of  the  papacy  to  believe 
if  they  desire  salvation. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  festival  was  simply 
to  commemorate  the  first  beginning  of  the  lite 
of  her  who  was  %h»  mother  of  our  Lord,  but 
since  ▲.D.  1854  the  immaculateness  of  her  con- 
ception, that  is,  her  exemption  from  original 
sin,  has  been .  regarded  the  chief  subject  com- 
memorated by  it.  The  steps  by  which  the  belief 
grew  which  culminated  in  the  dogma  now  sup- 
posed to  be  commemorated  by  the  festival 
are  briefly  as  follows : — From  apostolic  times  to 
the  end  of  the  5th  century  it  was  taught  ^nd 
believed  that  St.  Mary  was  bom  in  original  sin, 
that  she  was  liable  to  actual  sin,  and  that  she 
fell  into  sins  of  infirmity.  We  may  take  as  wit- 
nesses for  the  2nd  century,  TertuUian  (de  Cam, 
Christi,  vii.  315,  and  Adv.  Mardan.  iv.  19,  Op.  p. 
433,  Paris,  1695);  for  the  3rd  century,  Origen 
{Ham.  in  Lug.  xvii..  Op.  tom.  iii.  p.  952,  Paris, 
1733);  for  the  4th  century,  St.  Basil  (Ep. 
260,  Op.  tom.  iii.  p.  400,  Paris,  1721)  and 
St.  Hilary  (in  Fs.  cxix.,  Op.  p.  262,  Pariu, 
1693);  for  the  5th  century,  St.  Chrysostom 
(Op.  tom.  vii.  p.  467,  Paris,  1718)  and  St.  Cyiil 
of  Alexandria  (Op,  tom.  iv.  p.  1064 ;  tom.  vi.  p. 
391,  Paris,  1638>  From  the  6th  to  the  12th 
century  it  was  taught  and  believed  that  St. 
Mary  was  born  in  original  sin.  but  was  saved 
from  falling  into  actual  sin.  In  the  13th  cen- 
tury it  was  taught  and  believed  that  she  was 
conceived  in  sin,  and  so  subjected  to  original  sin, 
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but,  like  John  the  Baptist,  sanctified  before  her 
birth.  From  the  14th  to  the  18th  century 
teaching  and  belief  in  the  Latin  church  wavered 
between  a  maculate  and  an  immaculate  concep- 
tion according  as  the  Dominicans  or  Francis- 
cans were  most  powerful  at  Rome.  In  the  19th 
century  it  was  formally  declared  by  pope 
Pius  IX.  that  St.  Maiy,  having  been  conceived 
immaculately,  was  absolutely  eiempt  from 
original  and  from  actual  sin.  This  belief  of  the 
Latin  church  is  regarded  ^y  the  Greek  church 
(see  Conference  betv^en  the  Abp,  of  Syroa  and  the 
Bp.  of  Winchester^  Lond.  1871),  and  by  the  Angli- 
can church  (see  Bp.  Wilberforce,  Rome^  her 
new  Dogma  and  our  DuHeSy  Oxf.  1855),  not  only 
as  untrue  in  fact,  but  as  heretical  in  its  ten- 
dencies. 

The  day  mi  the  calendar  fixed  for  this  festival 
is  Dec.  8,  as  being  nine  months  before  Sept.  8, 
which  was  regarded  in  the  12th  century  as  the 
^'ativity  of  St.  Mary.  The  Eastern  churches 
observe  it  on  Dec  9. 

11.  St.  Mart  at  Shows  (Fettum  Dedioatiome 
S,  Mariae  ad  Nites). 

Its  insUiutium, — ^This  festival  was  instituted 
as  a  local  anniversary,  and  observed  in  the 
basilica  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  as  early,  it  would 
seem,  as  the  12th  century.  Its  observance  was 
extended  throughout  Rome  in  the  14th  century, 
and  made  obligatory  on  all  Roman  Christendom 
by  Pius  V.  in  the  16th  century. 

Its  purpose  is  to  celebrate  the  legendary  foun- 
dation of  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  in 
Rome.  The  legend  says  that  in  the  4th  century 
one  John  and  his  wife,  having  no  children,  were 
anxious  to  devote  their  substance  to  St.  Mary, 
but  did  not  know  how  to  do  so  acceptably  to 
her,  until  they  each  had  a  dream  telling  them 
that  they  would  find  snow  on  the  ground  mark- 
ing out  the  spot  whereon  they  were  to  build  a 
cathedral.  They  went  to  Liberius,  the  pope  of 
Rome,  and  found  that  he  had  had  the  same 
dream  ;  and  behold,  the  snow  was  lying  (on  the 
5th  of  August)  on  the  Esquiline  in  the  shape  of 
a  cathedral.  So  they  built  StH.  Maria  Maggiore. 
The  Breviary  (Aug.  5)  contains  the  legend.  It 
probably  arose  from  an  attempt  to  explain  the 
name  ail  Hives,  which  may  itself  be  the  corrup- 
tion of  some  lost  word — possibly  of  ad  Lio,  or 
ad  Liviae—ea  the  church  was  built  jurta  macei^ 
lum  Liviae ;  or  of  Liber.,  as  it  was  known  by  the 
title  Liberiana;  or  of  in  Esq,,  as  it  was  built 
on  the  Esquiline  Hill.  The  story  rpsts  on  the 
authority  of  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  cathe- 
dral body,  which  might  easily  have  become  diffi- 
cult to  decipher  in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  of 
Peter  de  Natalibu>,  a  collector  of  worthless 
legends,  who  lived  in  the  15th  century.  The 
miracle  is  first  mentioned  by  Nicholas  IV.  in 
the  year  a.d.  1287,  that  is,  927  years  after  it 
was  said  to  have  taken  place.  Gregory  XI., 
A.D.  1371,  and  Pius  IL,  A.D.  1453,  have  given 
the  sanction  of  their  authority  to  it.  The  ori- 
ginal legend  stated  that  the  earth  opened  of  its 
own  accord  for  the  foundations,  on  Liberius 
beginning  to  dig  them.  But  this  part  of  the 
miracle  was  expunged  from  the  Breviary  by 
Pius  v.,  while  he  left  the  part  relating  to  the 
snow.     TV  date  m  the  oafendar  is  Aug.  5. 

There  was  a  sister  festival,  called  St.  Mart 
AT  Martyrs,  held  on  May  13,  to  commemorate 
the  dedication  of  the  Pantheon,  or  Rotunda,  to 


St.  Mary  and  the  Holy  Martyrs,  by  Boniface  IV. 
at  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century.  This 
festival  has  been  allowed  to  become  obsolete, 
perhaps  because  there  was  not  so  powerful  a 
body  as  the  chapter  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore 
whose  interest  it  was  to  maintain  it. 

12.  Th£  VisriATiON  (  Visitatio  Beatae  Mariae 
Virgnus). 

Its  msithi^wm.— This  festival  was  instituted 
by  Urban  VI.  during  the  schism  in  the  papacy 
and  promulgated  by  a  constitution  of  his  sac- 
ceasor  Boniface  IX.,  A.D.  1389  {Buila  Bonifd' 
ix.  apud  Bollandi  Acta  Sanctorum,  July  2) 
About  half  a  century  later,  A.D.  1441,  it  ws? 
again  established  by  the  council  of  Basle,  no 
reference  being  made  to  its  previous  institution, 
because  Boniface's  authority  was  not  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  members  of  the  council.  Th« 
whole  of  session  43  is  occupied  with  the  matter 
{Cone  BasU.  apud  Haiduin,  ConciL  torn.  viiL 
pw  1292). 

The  purpose  of  the  festival  is  to  commemorste 
the  visit  paid  by  St.  Mary  to  Elizabeth  before 
the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist  at  Juttah  or,  it 
may  be,  Hebron.  Joachim  Hildebrand  ssrs, 
that  "  it  was  instituted  at  the  council  of  Ba!<le 
to  supplicate  Mary  to  trample  down  the  Turks, 
the  enemies  of  the  Christians,  as  she  trod  upoa 
the  mountains  of  Judaea  on  her  way  to  her 
cousin"  (De  Friaoae  et  Primxtivae  Eod^nae 
sacris  publids  templis  ao  diebus  festis,  Helm- 
stadt,  1652).  As  it  is  a  scriptural  fact  com- 
memorated by  it,  the  festival  is  retained  in  the 
Anglican  calendar  in  spite  of  its  late  date.  The 
date  in  the  oaiendar  is  July  2. 

13.  The  Espousals  {Desponsatio  Beatae  Vir^ 
girds  Mariae  cum  8.  Josepho), 

Its  institution  and  purpose. — ^A  canon  of  the 
cathedral  of  Chartres,  in  the  14th  oentury* 
charged  the  chapter  in  his  will  to  institute  a 
commemoration  of  St.  Joseph,  with  the  view  of 
pleasing  Mary.  Gerson,  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  proposed  to  the  chapter  to 
carry  out  this  object  by  using  an  Officium 
DesponsatiovUs  Beatae  Virginis  cum  S.  Josepho 
composed  by  himself.  In  the  16th  Mntury 
Paul  111.  desired  an  office  to  be  prepared  tor  the 
day,  and  he  gave  his  approbation  to  it  after  it 
had  been  drawn  up.  The  observance  of  the 
festival  w^as  extended  by  Benedict  XIII.,  a.d. 
1725.  It  is  of  obligation  in  Spain,  Italy,  Eng- 
land, and  in  all  congregations  of  the  Jesuits 
The  ring  used  at  the  espousals  is  said  by  Bene- 
dict XIV.  to  be  still  preserved  at  Perugia  (Ai 
Fest.  Desponsationie  apud  Migne,  Theoi.  Curs, 
Compl.  tom.  xxvi.  p.  531,  Paris,  1842).  The 
date  in  the  oaiendar  is  Jan.  23. 

14.  The  Name  of  Mary  (Festum  88.  Kominis 
Beatae  Mariae), 

This  festival  was  instituted  in  Spain  at  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century.  It  was  removed 
from  the  calendar  by  Pius  V.,  and  restored  by 
Sixtus  v.,  on  the  prayer  of  cardinal  Deza.  It 
was  made  of  universal  obligation  by  Innocent  XI., 
A.D.  1685,  in  gratitude  for  the  defeat  of  the 
Turks  before  Vienna.  Its  purpose  is  to  encou- 
rage putting  confidence  in  the  name  of  Mary. 
Its  date  m  the  oaiendar  is  the  Sunday  following 
the  Feast  of  the  Nativity,  that  is,  about  Sept.  15. 

15.  The  Seven  Sorrows  (Festum  Septan 
Dolorum  Beatae  Mariae  virginis). 

I      This  festival  is  conjectured  by  Benedict  XIV. 
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A  have  been  vkstituttd  by  Theoloric,  bi»hop  of 
Coiogne,  at  a  proviDcial  s]rnod,  A.D.  1413,  to 
make  ap  for  the  iasalts  oflered  by  Hussites  to 
ncred  images  of  oar  Lord  aod  St.  Mary.  He 
has  no  groonds  for  his  conjecture.  George 
Haller,  dean  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  of 
Kiebach  in  BaTaria,  aaaured  Brnschius  thnt  he 
iastitnted  it  in  the  district  committed  to  his 
paitoral  charge  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1545. 
(See  Bruschins,  Chi'OH.  Monasteriorum  Qermaniae^ 
p.  658,  Sulzbaci,  1H8'2.)  It  was  made  of  oni- 
tenal  obligation  throughoat  Romitn  Christendom 
bf  a  decree  of  Benedict  XUL,  A.D.  1727. 

The  purpote  of  the  festival  is  to  commemorate 
SL  Mary  in  her  character  of  Mater  Dohroaa, 

Thb  is  the  only  festival  in  the  Roman  cal- 
endar which  is  obfterred  twice  in  the  coarse  of 
the  rear.  The  second  commemoration  is  of  very 
late  iastitation.  its  dcftes  are  the  Friday  pre- 
cedisg  Good  Friday,  and  the  third  Sunday  in 
September. 

16.  The  Rosart  {Fesium  83,  Soaam  Beatae 
Mariae  VirginU). 

This  festival  was  first  imtUuted  on  the  occa- 
ifoa  of  the  defeat  of  the  Tories  at  Lepanto, 
Od,  7,  1571.  As  a  memorial  of  this  event 
I^Qs  V.  ordered  that  a  commemoration  of  St. 
Mary  of  Victory  should  be  held  every  year. 
Gregorr  XUl.  changed  the  title  to  that  of  the 
Bosarj  of  St.  Mary,  becaase  the  companies  of 
^most  Holy  Rosary  had  been  walking  in  proces- 
aoQ  and  saying  the  Rosary  or  PAalter  of  St.  Mary 
« the  day  of  battle.  Clement  X.  made  its  oh- 
ierraace  obligatory  throughout  Spain,  ▲.D.  1575. 
laaocent  Xll.  was  requested  by  the  emperor 
Leopold  to  make  it  of  universal  obligation,  but 
he  died  befure  the  emperor's  desire  could  be 
complied  with,  it  was  made  of  universal  obli- 
ptioa  by  Clement  XL,  on  the  occasiun  of  the 
^dnt  of  the  Turks  by  I*rince  Eugene,  A.D.  1716. 

Its  daU  m  the  calendar  is  the  first  Sunday  in 
October. 

Its  ytrpnee  is  to  recommend  the  devotion  of 
the  Rosary  or  Psalter  of  the  Virgin,  which  oon- 
usttof  (he  recitation  of  150  Ave  Mariia  together 
vith  15  Pvter  Noeters,  This  devotion  is  sup- 
V^^l  bnt  without  sufficient  evidence,  to  have 
been  instituted  by  St.  Dominic,  a.d.  1210,  who 
t*  stated  by  St.  Alfonso  de'  Liguori  to  have 
prored  its  efficacy  in  the  following  manner: 
^  Wbea  St.  Dominic  was  preaching  at  Carcassone, 
in  I'raBce,  an  Albigensian  heretic,  who  for  having 
|»«blkly  ridiculed  the  devotion  of  the  Rosary 
*u  pi«9«eft«d  by  devils,  was  brought  to  him. 
Tbe  Mint  obliged  the  evil  spirits  to  declare 
vhether  the  things  w^htch  he  said  about  the 
■*«t  Holy  Rosary  were  true.  Howling,  they 
'^ied:  *  Listen,  Christians;  ail  that  this  enemy 
«f  oors  has  said  of  Mary  and  of  the  most  Holy 
K«»nr  b  true.'  They  moreover  added  that  they 
^  BO  power  over  the  servants  of  Mary,  and 
that  nuoy  by  invoking  her  name  at  death  were 
»T€d  contrary  to  their  deserts.  They  concluded, 
*^riBf,  *  We  are  forced  to  declare  that  no  one  is 
^  vbo  perseveres  in  devotion  to  Mary  and  in 
that  of  the  moat  Holy  Rosary ;  for  Mary  obtains 
for  those  who  are  sinners  true  repentance  before 
they  die.'  St.  Dominie  then  made  the  people 
J[<i^  the  Rosary;  and,  O  prodigy  I  at  every 
Hail  Mary,  evil  spirits  left  the  bo<ly  of  the  pos- 
■e«ed  man  ander  the  form  of 'red-hot  coals,  so 
^  when  the  Boaary  was  finished,  he  was  en- 


tirely freed "  (Ghries  of  Mary,  Load.  1852). 
[Hail  Mart.] 

17.  Blbbbrd  Mart  of  Mount  Carmel  (B. 
Mariae  Vinfimis  de  Monte  Carmelo). 

This  festival  was  instittUed  or  approved  for 
the  Carmelites  by  Sixtus  V.,  a.d.  1587;  and 
it  was  made  of  universal  obligation  in  Roman 
Christendom  by  Benedict  XIll.  at  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century. 

Its  purpose  is  to  commemorate  an  alleged 
appearance  of  St.  Mary  to  Simon  Stock,  an 
Engliahman,  the  general  of  the  Carmelites,  a.d. 
1251.  St.  Alfonso  de'  Liguori,  the  latest  Doctor 
of  the  Roman  church,  states  that  St.  Mary  gave 
the  general  a  scapular  for  the  use  of  the  Car- 
melites, saying : — **  Receive,  my  beloved  son,  the 
scMpular  of  thy  order,  a  badge  of  my  confra- 
ternity, a  privilege  granted  to  thee  and  to  all 
Carmelites:  whoever  dies  clothed  with  it  shall 
not  suffer  eternal  flames"  {Glories  of  Mary, 
p.  485,  Load.  1852).  Fifty  years  afterwards 
"she  appeared  to  pope  John  XX 11.  and  ordered 
him  to  make  known  to  all  that  on  the  Saturday 
after  their  death  she  would  deliver  from  pur- 
gatory all  who  wore  the  Carmelite  scapular. 
This,  as  Father  Cresset  relates,  was  proclaimed 
by  the  same  pontiff  In  a  bull  which  was  after- 
wards confirmed  by  Alexander  V.,  Clement  VII., 
Pius  v.,  Gregory  XIIL,  and  Paul  V."  (ibid,  p. 
19«). 

The  date  m  the  calendar  is  July  16. 

18.  The  Exi»EcrcD  Deltverv  of  St.  Mart 
(Expectatio  Partits  Beatae  Mariae  Virginis). 

This  festival  grew  up  in  Spain  at  the  end  of 
the  16th  century.  Its  observance  was  extended 
to  Venetia,  A.D.  1695,  and  to  other  parts  of 
Italy,  by  Benedict  XIIL,  a.D.  1725. 

Its  purpose  is  indicated  by  its  name. 

Its  date  m  the  calendar  is  December  18. 

19.  The  Transijition  of  the  House  or 
LORETTO  (  Tran^tio  clartie  domvs  Lawetame). 

This  festival  was  institut^l  and  approved  for 
the  province  of  Picenum,  a.d.  1669.  Its  ob- 
servance WHS  extended  by  Benedict  XIIL,  a.d. 
1719,  and  1729  to  Italy  and  the  Spanish  domi- 
nions. 

Its  p»irpose  is  to  commemorate  the  all^-ged 
fact  that  the  house  in  which  St.'  Mary  lived  in 
Nazareth,  in  which  the  Annunciation  took  place, 
was  carried  through  the  air,  a.d.  1294,  first  to 
Dalmatia,  and  then  to  three  different  sites  in 
Italy.  This  legend  is  still  vouched  for  by  his- 
torians such  as  Rohrbacher  {Hist.  Univ.  de 
VEgliae  Catholi<[Wt,  vol.  xix.  p.  321,  Paris,  1851). 
All  that  can  be  said  for  or  against  it  is  com- 
pressed into  an  article  by  the  Rev.  £.  S.  Ffoulkes 
in  the  Christian  Remembrancer  (April,  1854, 
Lond.). 

Its  date  in  the  calendar  is  December  10. 

20.  The  Protection  of  St.  Maby  {Patro* 
cinium  Beatae  Mariae  Virginis). 

This  festival,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Russian  festival  of  sim:lar  name,  was  insti- 
tuted  A.D.  1679,  and  confirmed  by  Benedict  XIIL 
at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 

Its  purpose  is  to  encourage  prayer  to  St.  Mary 
and  confidence  in  her  protection. 

Its  date  in  the  calendar. — it  is  appointed  to 
be  observed  in  Spain  on  a  Sunday  in  November, 
in  England  on  the  fourth  Sunday  in  October. 

21.  Blessed  Mary  ds  Mebcede  {Beatae 
Mariae  de  Meroede), 
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This  festival  was  institated  io  the  1 7th  contanr, 
first  for  the  order  de  Mercede,  then  for  Spain, 
and  then  for  France.  Us  obserrance  was  ex- 
tended to  all  Bonian  Christendom  by  Innocent 
XII. 

Its  purpose  is  to  oominemorate  an  alleged  ap- 
pearance of  St  Mary,  which  is  said  to  bare 
caused  the  institution  of  the  order  de  Meroede. 
The  members  of  the  order,  besides  taking  the 
vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience,  bound 
themselves  to  redeem  captives  by  delivering 
themselves  into  slavery. 

The  date  in  the  oal*mdar  is  Sept.  24. 

The  remaining  festivals,  the  Help  or  Chris- 
tians, the  Most  Purk  Ukart,  the  Maternity, 
the  Purity,  have  special  masses,  sanctioned  by 
popes,  and  appointed  to  be  said  in  England  and 
in  the  Jesuit  congregations,  but  they  have  hardly 
yet  become  recognised  festivals. 

The  Saturday  began  to  be  appropriated  to  St. 
Mary*s  honour  by  an  appointment  of  Urban  II., 
A.D.  1096.  This  was  naade  of  universal  obliga- 
tion by  Pius  v.,  A.D.  1568. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  two 
festivals  of  the  Purification  and  the  Annuncia- 
tion were  instituted  as  early  as  the  6th  century, 
and  that  they  were  originally  testivaU  of  our 
Lord  rather  than  of  St.  Mary.  The  Assumption, 
the  Nativity,  and  the  Presentation,  which  iilua- 
trate  the  early  Gnostic  legends  of  St.  Mary's  birth 
and  death,  belong  to  the  7th  and  the  beginning 
of  the  8th  century.  The  Vestment,  the  Girdle, 
and  the  Synaxis  belong  to  the  9th  century  ;  the 
(Russian)  Protection  to  the  10th;  the  Concep- 
tion and  the  Dedication  of  St.  Mary  at  Snows  to 
the  12th ;  the  Visitation,  the  Espousals,  and  the 
Name  of  Mary  to  the  14th  ;  the  Seven  Sorrows, 
the  Rosary,  Mount  Carmel,  the  Delivery,  to  the 
16th;  the  House  of  Loretto,  the  (Latin)  Pro- 
tection, the  de  Mercede,  to  the  17th ;  the  Aid 
of  Christians,  the  Most  Pure  Heart,  the  Maturity, 
the  Purity,  and  the  Immaculate  Conception,  to 
the  18th  and  the  19th  centuries. 

Books  that  may  be  consulted,  in  addition  to 
those  named  under  the  different  headings,  are  :— 
Ado,  Martyrologium,  apud  Migne,  Patrologia^  torn, 
cxxiii.  Paris,  1852;  (Jsuardus,  Mariyrohgiumy 
ibid. ;  Beda,  Martyrologia^  ibid.  tom.  zciv.  Paris, 
1852  ;  Florentinius,  Vetustius  OccidentcUis  Ecd»' 
9iae  Martyrologiumy  Lucca,  1668;  Durandua, 
hationcUe  IHvinorum  Offioiorvan,  Venice,  1577  ; 
Belethus,  Explioatio  Divinoritm  O^jkiorwn,  Venice, 
1577 ;  Baronius, Mattyrologiwn Mom'tnum^ Rome, 
1586 ;  Hospinianus,  Festa  Christkmorumf  Tiguri, 
1612;  Benedictus  Papa  XIV.,  De  Festie  apud 
Migne,  Theologiae  Cun,  Oompl,  tom.  xzvi.  Paris, 
1842  ;  Zaccaria,  Ditertazioni  varie  Italiane^ 
Romae,  1780 ;  Neale,  Holy  Eastern  Church, 
General  Inirod'ction,  Lond.  1850;  Bingham, 
Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  bk.  xz.  c  viii. 
Lond.  1726 ;  Tillemont,  M^noires  pour  serdr 
d  Phistoire  tccl^siastique  des  six  premiers  Siedes, 
Bruzelles,  1706 ;  Tyler,  Wo'ship  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary^  Lond.  1851 ;  Migne,  Summer.  Aurea 
de  Laudib'S  Virginis,  Paris,  1862 ;  Trombelli,  de 
Cultu publico  ab  eoclesid  B.  Mariae  exhibito,  Paris, 
1862  ;  Smith,  Dictionary  of  the  BH^,  s.  v.  Mary 
the  Virgin,  Lond.  1865.  [F.  M.] 

MAEY,  ST.,  THE  VIBGIN  (in  Art).  The 
history  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  Art  corresponds  to 
that  of  our  Blessed  Lord  in  the  complete  absence, 


in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  of  any  repre- 
sentations of  her  person  having  the  smallest 
claim  to  authenticity.  The  words  of  St.  Angnstioe 
{d$  TrinittUej  lib.  viii.  c  5)  are  express  un  this 
point :  "  Neque  novimns  faciem  Virginis  Marine  f 
while  what  he  says  of  the  different  ideas  farmed 
by  different  persons  of  her  lineamenta,  all  pro- 
bably widely  at  variance  with  the  truth,  indi- 
cates not  only  the  absence  of  any  recogni^ied  type 
of  poi-trait,  but  also  that  pictureb  of  her  were 
of  extreme  rarity,  if  indeed  they  existed  at  all. 

When  found  the  Virgin  Mary  appears  in  all 
the  earliest  representations  as  a  member  of  an 
historical  group  depicting  a  scriptural  subject, 
such  as  the  Annunciation,  the  Visitation,  the 
Nativity,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Presen- 
tation in  the  Temple,  and  Christ  among  the 
Doctors.  By  far  the  most  frequent  is  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi,  which  recurs  in  countless 
examples  of  all  the  various  forms  of  Christian 
art— carved  on  sarcophagi,  sculptured  on  ivories, 
or  depicted  in  the  moaaios  of  the  basilicas,  and 
the  frescoes  of  the  catacombs,  thus  evidencing  the 
hold  that  subject  had  gained  on  the  mind  of  t  e 
early  Christian  church.  [Maoi,  Adoration  op 
THE.]  The  Nativity  without  the  Magi  is  of  very 
rare  occurrence,  being  only  found  on  miDor 
works  of  art,  such  as  coins,  gems,  ivories,  or 
sarcophagi  [Nativitt].  The  Annunciation  also 
appears  very  seldom.  It  is  represented  in  one  of 
the  compartments  of  the  vast  mosaic  composition 
that  clothes  the  western  &ce  of  the  arch  of 
Triumph  in  S.  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome  (c.  a.d. 
433).  In  this  the  Virgin,  richly  robed,  but 
without  a  nimbus,  is  seated  in  a  chair,  behind 
which  two  nimbed  angels  stand ;  the  archangel 
Gabriel  stands  in  front,  while  the  Holy  Dove 
hovers  above  in  the  air,  together  with  a  second 
Gabriel.  This  mosaic  also  includes  two  other 
subjects,  in  addition  to  the  Adorntion  of  the 
Magi  (see  woodcut  An^bls,  VoL  I.  p.  84),  in 
which  the  Virgin  appears,  viz.,  the  Presen- 
tation in  the  Temple,  and  Christ  among  the 
Doctors.  In  all  these  subjects  the  Virgin  has 
her  head  uncovered,  is  without  the  nimbus, 
and  is  very  richly  clad  in  a  gold  robe,  and  is 
deoorated  with  earrings,  necklace,  and  he^d 
jewels.  (See  Ciampini,  Vet.  Men,  vol.  i.  p.  207, 
tav.  li. ;  D*Agincourt,  PeiHture,  pi.  xvi.  no.  4, 
S.  Kens.  Museum,  no.  7445.)  The  Annnnciation 
is  also  found  on  the  north  wall  of  the  apse  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Parenzo,  in  Istria,  with  the 
Visitation  opposite  to  it.  The  Virgin  is  here 
seated,  with  her  head  encircled  by  a  nimbus,  afc 
the  door  of  a  small  gabled  cottage,  and  the  angel 
stands  before  her.  A  later  example  is  seen  in 
the  mosaics  of  St.  Nereds  and  St.  Achilleos  at 
Rome,  A.D.  796.  The  catacomb  of  St.  Pris- 
cilla  contains  a  fresco,  which  may  very  probably 
be  identified  with  this  same  subject.  In  this, 
the  drawing  of  which  is  ezcellent  (see  woodrut 
Ko.  IX  we  have  a  young  man  fully  clothed, 
without  wings  or  any  of  the  later  angelic  at- 
tributes, with  eztended  right  hand,  addressing  a 
seated  female,  who  with  downcast  eves  and 
uplifted  letl  hand  seems  to  be  receiving  the 
speaker's  message  with  devout  submission.  The 
earlier  illustrators  of  the  catacombs  were  fiir 
from  expressing  the  certainty  now  exhibited  as 
to  the  subject  of  this  picture.  Bosio  says  that 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  story  it  repre- 
sents.   Botiaji  (p.  141)  ezpressea  his  opinion 
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ititk  haiUtion,  that  thi>  miy  be  <Bt«iidwl  for 
the  AmiunciitioD,  which  ii  considcrnl  probable 
by  Mr.  Whurtoa  Murriott  (Toi.  0/  Oi*aeoFii4», 
H  !4X  mad  B  pwitiTely  >ffinD«d  by  G«rruoci. 
IS«  ftmo,  641;  Bottori,  Mr,  176;  Oarrocd, 
Ut.  75,  no.  1 ;  f.rkerV  Ptiotogt.  no.  Ml.)  In 
the  HIM  ttUcomb  tkm  it  taothei  freuo,  the 


Teiy  dilficull  to 
nUlj  filed.  It 
(mat  "■  Tei7  (dmI)  port'oD  of  ■  piece  of  deco- 
ntin  wark  vhicb,"  sDcsrding  to  Mr.  Wharton 
MuTiou  (<L  t.  p.  SS),  "with  the  UDgle  eicap- 
■iMef  thi)  gronp,  might  h»*  beta  found  in  the 
iMib  of  the  Nnso*,  or  taj  other  purel;  p^iin 
baiyiog."  The  betutj  of  th«  eorapnitiaD,  and 
lit  dignity  and  gnc*  of  tho  figuru,  t<^thci 
■ith  the  rrcBtam  of  their  action,  »  nnlik*  the 
f'tny  and  atilTna*  which  chanderiie  the 
iutr  fntcoet,  point  to  an  earlj  dau.  De'  Roui 
•aipi  it  lo  the  rtign  of  Trwan  or  Hadrian, 
or  (t  the  latat  to  tha  time  of  the  Antoninei, 
iltlbeFlouof  ths  Snd  or  beginning  of  tha  Srd 
au«rj,  while  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  with  leu  pro- 
Wiiliif,  bring*   it  down  aa  late  a>   A.D.  523 


n  qneelion  (oee  woodmt  No.  2)  ci 
■n>  of  a  leated  tignre  of  the  Virgin,  rail 
clothed  in  a  tnnic  with  a  palUnin  orer,  1 
■iaticd,  chupiDg  her  Infant,   alio  deatitnte 


the  nimboi,  to  her  naked  beeom.  Before  her 
stnndg  a  yooDg  man,  will)  a  pallinm  oier  hii 
naked  bodj,  hoIdlDg  a  roll  in  his  left  bund,  and 
with  the  indei  linger  of  his  outstretched  right 
hand  pointing  towarda  the  Virgin,  and  a  star 
(diicoTered  by  tie'  KoBai)  in  the  aky  aboTe.  Thi» 
is  Tery  reasonably  interpreted  by  Mr.  Wharton 
Marriott  (u.  t.)  of  the  Holy  Family,  the  conren- 
tional  representation  of  Joeeph  as  an  old  man, 
with  whirh  we  are  M  fHrnillar,  being  of  later 
date.  De'  Roui  however,  leu  probably,  ideati- 
fiet  the  young   mun   with  one  of  the  propheti 


»  Isai 


the  SUr  of  Bethlehem  and  to  the  Virt, 

Infant  Saviour  aa  the  great  subject  of  prophetic 

:lmany.      (De'  Roni,   Imagina  Setectae    Vir- 

'»  Deiparae;  Garrucci,  Arti  nristiine  primi- 

,  tai.  St ;  Northcota,  Boma  Salt.  p.  258,  pi.  i. 

fig.   I.)    The  Visitation  given  by  Boiio  (p.  57P), 

^m  the  catacDub  of  pope  Juliua,  or  Si.  Vslen- 

i  on  the  Fltminiau  Way,  ia  arldently  of  late 

(AriBghi,  i.   181;    Munter,    Siaabiidir,   ii. 

p.  2G).     We  may  also  mention  a  group  of  three 

figure!  given   by  Boaio   (p.   279),    and    Bottari 

(tab.  82),  from  an  arcowlium  in  the  cemetery 

afCallistua,  which  it  not  nnresaonably  identified 

by  Garrucei  (Macariua,  fragioglypl-i,  p.  242),  Da' 

RoKi,  and  Martigny  (Wet  Ap»  AbI.  cArrt.  p.  366) 

»ith   the   Holy  Family.      It  proenta  a  bearded 

.veiled  female  to  the  left,  and  a  child  of  abont 
light  yean  old,  with  hie  handa  eilended  in  prayer, 
.0  the  right.  It  should,  however,  b«  menttoued 
hnt  the  earlier  achool  of  antiquaries,  Boeio, 
ftotlari,  and  Aringbi,  considered  that  these  figure* 
Here  reprejentationa  of  the  peraons  buried  In 
.he  tomb  below.  De'  Rosai  gives  an  annlogDnt 
picture  from  a  matllated  fresco  in  the  cemetery 
ol'Priacilla(/Wij..9i;«*.  Virg.  ZWparon,  tab.  iv.J, 
and  t«fen  to  a  itrcophague  la  the  museum  at 
Arlei  (No.  26),  whara  a  child  Is  couducled  by  the 
hand  by  a  male  iigore  towards  a  femnle,  which 
sacred  gronp. 
Martigny  {Famltte  Saintgy. 

Symbolical  representations  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  are  of  the  grentest  rarity  in  Early  Chris- 
tian art.  Among  the  innumerable  paintinf^ 
which  decorate  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  cobi- 
euta  of  the  CAtacombs,  the  subjects  of  nearly  all 
of  which  can  be  at  once  identified  without  the 
slightest  question,  there  are  rer;  few  which  are 
even  claimed  as  repreientatinus  of  the  Virgin. 
De'  Rossi,  who  has  devoted  a  special  treatise  to 
this  sabject,  hag  done  hia  best  to  demonstrate 
arly  date  and  the  f^eqaent  occarranca  of  pic- 
tures of  the  Virgin  Mary,  either  nlona  of  with 
her  Divine  Son,  as  an  object  of  religions  reve- 
ance  {Iraaginet  Seleciat  Vin/inia  Dtiparae);  but 
be  evidence  be  produce*  is  both  ao  meagre  and 
o  questionable  as  ratbei  to  prove  the  eitreme 
rarity  of  sncfa  representations,  before  the  rifle  of 
the  Nestorian  heresy  had  elevated  the  eeordKot 
into  the  outward  and  visible  eipresalon  of  tha 
orthodox  faith. 

Tha  aymbolical  pictures  of  tha  Virgin,  as  dis- 
tlngoiahed  from  the  historical,  may  be  divided 
■   ■     ■         '  issea,  (a)  those 


r   Divii 


Son, 


.        d  (*)  ,h 


which 
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of  an  arcoKili':m  tn  th«  ceniftn?  of  St.  Agnn 
on  the  Via  KomenUu  (woodcut  No.  3).  It  it  tho- 
roDghlr  BruntiDC  id  character,  iti  Ulffrtligioiis 
iTinDMtry  conlrutia;  Dost  Btronilj  with  the 
fntiont  Mid  gran  of  thoiie  jtwt  i]a>cribe<l,  from 


b«  placed  earlier  than  the  lirat  jean  of 
century,  though  De'  Rosii  auigiu  it  t^  th«  time 
of  CbDetantiae.  It  repreeeota  qnarter-length 
ligurei  or  a  mother  and  child,  th*  latter  itmidiDg 
in  tyont.  clothed  in  a  bine  taoic  op  to  the  neck. 
The  mother  itiods  behind,  rated  Id  a  green  tnnic, 
and  a  piUinni  falliDgonr  herarmg,  with  her  head 
covered  with  a  Teil   and   circlet  of  beadi  round 

cfprajer.  Neither  hare  the  nimbui.  The  tacred 
monogram  ^  on  either  tide  ia  turned  towarda 
the  group.  Thii  picture  i>  genenll^  recoKniied 
aa  that  of  the  Virgin  Marj  and  the  infant  Chriit, 

quutioD.  BotUri,  following  B«io,  considered  it 
merely  a  memoriat  of  the  penwui  buried  in  the 


the  frequen 

I  (cf.  Boaio, 
ita  ideDiincatioa  witn  the  Virgin  aoit  nar  invine 
Son  li  auerted  b;  Garrucci  (_Arti  criitiane  pri- 
mitive. Tol.  ii.  Ut.  6S,  no.  1),  byMarchi  (p.  laT), 
(who  hat  tome  axcelltnt  remark!  on  the  infinite 
dietanoa  between  the  Mother  and  the  Sun,  indi- 
cated bj  the  fact  that  she  alone  ii  repreaaoted  aa 
in  the  act  of  prater),  and  De'  Roui  (/mag.  SiJact. 
pi.  ri.),  and  if  accepted  by  the  judicious  Uunter 
(A'nuUUer,  torn.  ii.  p.  I'ia)  and  Wharton  Uar- 
Tiolt  (u.  (.  pp.  38,  29).  (SeeBouo,p.471i  Bot- 
'     "'         ii  alio  a  aeated  female  dg 
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(Perret,  Tol.  i.  pi.  83).  In  t.He  niher,  kaowt 
as  the  "  Uadonna  della  Stella,"  from  a  cnracHob 
oD  the  Appinu  M'ar,  nrnr  Albaoo,  Chriit  li  plnced 
between  hji  Uother  to  hl>  right,  and  Si.  Srai- 
ragdu)  to  his  left.  Her  handi  art  ootiprend  in 
pravrr,  and  xitkk  thct  ia  written  abore  tier 
(Perrel,  ib.  pi.  84;  Aglncourt,  I'eaUare.  pi.  r. 
no.  2.1).  A  fresco  of  the  Virgio  and  ChilJ, 
discorerwl  by  Hr.  Parker  in  the  corridor,  or 
sentinel's  path,  in  the  Wall  of  Anrelian,  near 
the  Appian  Gate  (now  the  Porta  di  San  SeU>- 
tiano).  h  perhaps  one  of  the  earliest  eiamplei  nf 
the  Virgin  and  Child  extant.  From  the  iljle  ^f 
the  painting,  which  is  Bjiantiue  of  the  61h  en- 
turj,  it  ma/  probablji  be  regarded  as  the  work 
of  aoDu  Greek  artist  Tor  the  religioni  benefit  of 
the  troop*  of  Bsliaarini  dniing  the  siege  bf 
Vitiges,  A.D.  S3S,  when  the  fortili cations  of  llii 
citf  were  generally  repaired.  It  is  eieCDted  »n 
a  piece  of  lath  and  plaster  stretching  ainsi 
the  corridor,  through  which  the  guardi  would 
pass.  The  paiDling  poasessea  "a  kind  of  Mlemn 
grace,  characteristic  of  the  best  Byzanline  art." 
The  Virgin  ia  reprasaDtad  standing,  holding  her 
Son  on  lier  right  arm.  She  is  Teiled,  and  both 
have  the  nimbus.  (Cf.  Ur.  Tjrwhitt'a  remaiki 
iu  Hr.  Parker's  C/inreh  and  Allar  DiaoralMU 
and  Motaia,  p.  157  ;  Parker'a  Photographs,  no. 
1308.) 

The  aecond  claat  of  representationa,  Tii.  th<4< 
in  which  the  Virgin  appean  alone,  arlthoul  her 
Divioe  Son,  while  it  supplies  a  Terj  large  number 
of  passible  etamples,  furnishes  Tcry  few  that  on 
ha  certainly  identified  with  the  Mother  of  our 
lird.  No  object  ia  of  more  frequent  occurrence 
in  erery  form  of  early  Christian  art,  on  un-o- 
phagi  and  mouumeDtal  slabs,  on  gilded  glares, 
in  moaaica.  and  especially  in  the  calacumb  ftts- 
»»,  than  the  ao-called  "oranti,"  Ct.  itapdiog 
/igures,  with  the  arms  eitended  in  what  w 


ite  genermily  i 
rin^t,  fioldetl 


either  han 


.   of    I     . 

ut  the  females  largely 


■  support!      . 
These  "oranti' 


-eiled  head  giving  su 


naked  iofani 


giTCB  by  Bono  (p.  549),  uid  Bottaii  (t 
from  the  cemetery  of  Sl  Priscilla,  whicn  may 
be  rsuonably  ideutiRed  with  the  Virgin  and 
Holy  Child.  It  deserves  remark  that  this  group 
occupies  a  subordinate  position  in  the  right-hand 
comer  of  the  lunette,  a  tall  and  atately  matron, 
as  an  orante,  identified  by  Bosio  with  Priscilla 
beruir,  being  the  central  object.  But  the  whole 
aubject  of  this  lunette  It  obscnra.  Among  the 
few  aadoubted  pictures  of  the  Virgin,  fumiihad 
by  the  catarombs,  there   are  two  of  laU  data 

E'vsD  by  Parret.  In  both  she  Is  accompanied  by 
>r  Son.  Neither  can  be  placed  earlier  than  the 
Sth  oentory.  That  from  the  baptistery  of 
Valerian  under  the  ahurch  of  St.  Urban  alia 
CaiTarella,  a  rude  and  ignorant  work,  represents 
the  Virgin  in  a  blue  veil  over  a  red  lunic, 
holding  Christ  on  her  knees  in  the  act  of  bene- 
diction.   HP  91  U  Inscribed  abore  the  groap 


igly  regarded  hj  Bosio, 

a*  memorial  pictur>*s  of  the  individuals  iulemd 
below.  Others  con^der  the  female  "oranti"  to 
be  symbolical  rapreaenlatlons  of  the  Church. 
This  view  it  i.iated  by  Martignr  (Etltte.  p.  22'!, 
8  -i-)  »,  well  as  by  Garrucci  ( IWrt.  lav.  t«ii. 
D.  3)  and  is  far  from  improbable.  Oat  or 
two  are  considered  by  Bosio  to  be  pictures 
of  the  Virgin,  though  it  it  difficult  to  see 
on  what  principle  ho  distinguishes  them  from 
the  others.  De'  Roosi,  on  the  other  hsnl, 
and  his  trans latort,  Messrs.  Northcote  and 
Brownlow,  have  adopted  the  opposite  rule  of 
interpretation,  and  have  thus  enlarged  the  list 
of  supposed  catacomtt-frescoes  of  the  Virgin 


jeyoo 


Dr.  Nori 


1-  far 


I  that  the  female  onnli  may  possibly  is 
some  inslauces  have  "denoted  some  miityr  or 
person  of  distiuction  buried  in  the  ]>tinci|>sl 
tomb  of  the  cnbiculum  where  the  painting  ii 
found  "  (£.  5.  p.  255).  But  in  forgetfu  Inest  of  tba 
fact  that  male  oranti  and  children  are  olten  lound 
and  with  the  same 


dings, 


and  that 


anfrequently    given,   he  speaks 
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rf  (hit  M  obIj  >  "  oonJMtan '  which  "mij 
pDuibiT  be  Kmctimn  correct,"  bat  which  h« 
"  (nil  ctrUio  t>  hudmluiblc  in  th«  great  majo- 
rit'  of  dw;"  (■.  (.).  Tha  combiDation  of  thf 
fipin  of  a  remain  orante  id  the  aome  aj'^tcm  of 
deconiioD  irilh  that  oC  the  Good  Shepherd,  which 
ii  denned  by  Dr.  Korthcote  a*  cTidence  that 
Ibe  former  wai  inUaded  for  that  of  the  Virgio, 
mil  be  rather  regarded  a>  a  cosTentional  rule 
ot'nnuineDlalioii,  oa  which  pothlog  can  be  safely 
bnilt.  The  eiampls  telect^  b;  Dr.  Korthcott  al 
one  or  hU  illiutntiou  (fioovi  Soilerranta,  pL 
lit.)  in  which  a  female  erute  l>  piiced  aide  by 
nde  with  the  Onod  Sbephrrd,  ao  ai  to  form  dd< 
rictan,  wai  prerioiulT  idHitifial  b;  Boeio  (p.  ^iST) 
•ilh  the  Virgin,  thera  ia,  howerer,  nothing 
ilutueTer  to  diitingntah  thi>  female  figure 
lamplea  given  in  hb 
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able  than  tba  gilded  gli*M>  (htm  the  Gataoomba, 
'  ich  it  i)  hardly  pouible  to  place  later  than 
lint  quarter  of  the  5tb  ccDtnry.  [Guw.] 
t  eren  here  the  difficulty  oT  accurately  diitiii- 
Euiehing  the  ordinary  orante  from  tbe  fileaied 
Virgin  ii  candidly  acknowledged  by  De'  Koau 
{Imaginlt  StiKlat).  While  dairiog  to  make  the 
Mr  ai  lai^B  aa  poulbla  be  coofeuea  thut 
never  pouible  to  4»trt  that  the  Virgin  i> 
the  pcnoD  repieunted,  eicept  when  the  name 
"  Maria  "  occnra,  or  whcD  (ha  ii  accompanied  by 
Si.  Peter  and  St.  Pi -'      ''-  -   ■"- 


fork,  1 


e  lb* 


id  by  the  occarrencc  of  a  Kourge 
liadtd  with  lead  or  iron  (piombaU)  painted  by 
thtiideof  the  omnts,  indicating  her  DDmi3Uk^- 
iV.j  u  a  Cbriilian  martyr.  Thii  attribate  of 
nunyidomhaabeenunforlonately  omitted  by  Dr, 
Nortbnte'a  dratighlsman  in  hii  plate,  and  thui 
tlie  meaaing  of  the  dnwiog  haa  bean  imiDtan- 
iKmlly  miat«pre«nt«d.  'fha  dove  which  we 
find  u  an  adjunct  to  aome  orantl — «.g.  one 
l^a  Si.  Agota  (Boaio,  p.  461>— might  be  lup- 
?«d  to  JDdicile  tha  Virgin  did  w(  Dot  tind  it 
it  pmixly  th*  uune  combination  on  the  doeiug 
>iib  of  ordioary  locjili,  with  the  name  of  the 
fnon  repreMQted  anneied,  t.  g.  Boaio,  p.  TiUS, 

ugsa  iiiiji,'  Neither  are  the  tupporting  male 
lii:uni  to  the  right  and  left  of  (lie  orante—uituBliy, 
"i  with  great  probability,  identi " 


with  St. 
I    oftei 


npHiallj  OD  the  gilded  g 
llxni— altogether  iDfallible  marka.  One  from  the 
ounncb  of  St.  Cyriiica,  on  the  Via  Tiburlina, 
pip»fbiJDg  a  grnup  of  two  bearded  men  with 
ciieaJrd  armi  (upporting  thoH  of  H  roatron. 
Ibou^li  almoat  identical  with  otbera  referred 
ni'lMitinningly  to  tba  Virgin,  did  not  receive 
ibu  iaterpreiation  (Vom  Botio,  who  limply  de- 
•oilti  it  a>  "qualche  wgra  vergine  o  matrona" 
(kidf  holy  Tirgin  or  matroD)  (p.  *0b).  We  have 
Mheranalognueexanipiecin  Boaio  (p.  3S1),  where 
1b<  topporting  Ggurea  ire  voung  men,  ranuiug 
op  lo  a  mitroD,  and  (p. '389).  In  tins  tbe 
'suit  of  a  careful  inveatigatioD  of  the  anppoaed 
rFptHrotationi  of  the  Virgin  a>  an  orante  i>  that 
•of^ifrom  '■the  majority  of  iutancca,"  aa  itated 
ki  Dr.  Korthcote,  bearing  an  unqueatioDabie  re- 
bmn  lo  Ibe  Mather  of  our  Loni,  the  number 
alifre  ibcre  i>  no  n»ni  for  doubt  aa  to  the 
nlj-(t  11  eicecdingly  imall.* 
'^—  '   TO  department  of  early  Chr'" ■ 


In  ahicb   the    i 


abundant  and  m 


of    the 


nnqneetioi- 


4^iiu«>  ifAifiat  leganlina  all  ovaiKaa  aa  pKtiirtfl  i 
'">n  iHurloa  /M«<iV(Kp(.p.IISniiU).  Od  Ih 
a  <«iKiaM  1>  im  ml,  an  HimW  (SlwiUlifar,  I 
Iff.);  GifuoiunJdaSalBt-t^iireat  (^rt  ctriliA,  v 


e  by  Gar 


(Friri  Onati,  pp.  26,  27)  that  other  perfecUy 
ijjnilar  eiamplea  of  a  female  iignre  bearing  a 
lldcreut  name,  Peregrina,  Agnei,  etc  itanding 
Mtween  two  apoetlei  (partisulirly  a  larcophagni 
It  Sai-agosaa,  where  "Floria"  ii  the  central 
lame)  suggest  the  doubt  whetheiwhen  "Maria" 
iccnra  it  neceiurily  indlcat«t  the  Bletued  Virgin. 
Thii  doubt  aeema  hardly  well  grounded.  Tha 
frequency  with  which  the  name  Agues  occnrs  on 
theae  gilded  glBa3es-.anrTucci  givei  no  fewer 
fourteen  (u.  j.  Ut.  hi.  iiii.)-pDint«  lo 
conclusion  that  it  wai  not  any  ordinary 
female  bearing  thst  name,  but  the  holy  maiden  St. 
AgDet,  who  wiu  intended.  The  aame  argument 
'loldagDod  with  still  greater  cogency  for  the  niim* 
daria, although  the  eotire abtence of  aoy  conven- 
jooal  attribute!  forhidi  atieolutf  lertainty  on 
he  point.  We  give  two  eiamplei  fhim  GarmccI 
lav.  ii.  fig.  6,  7)  of  thcM  gildod  gluiea.  On 
wth  we  hnie  the  Virgin,  depicted  aa  an  oranta 
iupported  by  the  two  chief  apoetlea.     No.  4  waa 


diicorered  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Agnea.  Tha 
roll!  on  either  iide  of  the  Virgin'a  hnd  nra 
lymbola  of  the  Holy  Scripturea.  in  No.  5,  from 
the  Borgian  Uuseum  at  the  Propaganda,  it  will 
be  obeeri'ed  that  the  relative  poiitiona  of  St. 
Peler  and  St.  Paul  are  revenied.  Another 
gilded  glau  (Garrucci,  taT.  Ii.  hg.  10 ;  Perret, 
iv.  pi.  II.;  Ai'inghi,  ii.  p.  6B»)  in  the  Vatican 
Library,  givaa  a  female  Sgur 


H  with  hirde  reating  o 


pillarF 


doubtful  whether 


■.  fig.  II)  give*  tha 
lemale  figure.  Jt  i. 
miaUkafor  "Maria" 
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or  U  ■  dittiort  nimc.  "  Unrti "  ii  found  f n  tpt- 
tA|di>  giicD  by  BoMftti,  4B2,  UT.  Some  of  the 
glu«>  pntent  St.  Agnsi  mud  the  B1«>«l  Virgin 
■Cmnding  side  bf  lida  >■  tiamplei  of  holy  Hr- 
glnilj.     TheM  gluM*  »upply  odc  eiimple  of  the 


KuteJ  Virgin  with  th«  Infitiit  Chri>t  no  her 
koeea.  The  Holj  Child  eitentli  Hit  right  hiod 
iu  brnediclioa,  itud  i>  attended  br  >  ducoo 
hul.Moc  H  fen.  (Stt  the  woodcut  under  Flabu^ 
LliM,  Ko.  5;  Vol.  I.  p.  676.) 

To  pam  from  gluses  to  tnonumenUI  (lab*.  A 
very  curioui  example,  whii^h  can  hardly  be 
pinml  liter  than  tht  4th  century,  ti  found  in 
the  crypt  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  at  St.  Maiimiu 
in  rroTeice  (Martigny,  art.  Vitrge,  p.  e«0;  Ua- 
cnriui,  Hagia/lypta,  311 ;  Le  Blanl,  /nw.  Oir^ 
tfe  In  Oa«U,  ii.  S7T  ;  F^illon,  JfanunuTU  irM^nr 
rAi-ostoid  di  HI.  M.  Magd.  i.  p.  Tth). 


euted   I 


imbed,   I 


Ii  long  hair  flowing  down 
^v'irgo  Jlin«te< 


it|>nu  her  hre^ut.     Th> 

on  the  >lab,  rnue  (hui,  "  Ui 

At  Tem|>olo  Oeroial*."     There  it  an  eriaeni  re- 

cryphat  goepela  of  the  Virgin  baring  ipent  her 
enrly  yean  in  holi  ministratioBi  in  (be  Temple. 
(Prolecang.  Jacobi,  $  T,  S ;  Eraag.  Ptudo-Matth. 
S  +-6 ;  Etang.  Satk.  Mariat,  %  fl,  7.) 

Til*  earliest  instance  of  a  lingl*  flgure  of  the 
Virgin  in  rooaaic  ie  that  in  the  ranlt  of  the  tri- 
bune of  the  chape!  of  St,  Venantini  at  St.  John 
Ijiteran.  Thii  la  the  work  of  Byiantine  artisU 
under  the  Greek  popes  John  IV.  and  Theodore, 
64U..649.    The  upper  portion  of  the  mauic  gllea 


'etched  and  the  palmi 
panded,  u  the  central  figure,  with  lii  of  the 
B|K>stle«  on  either  aide  of  her.  Both  ihe  and 
they  hare  th«  wme  nimbus  with  Chriat  and  the 
angeU.  She  it  dreaaad  in  a  dark  blue  tunic  and 
whit*  rell,  with  a  small  Iroes  on  her  bocom. 
(CUmpini,  ti,  p.  107,  tab.  mi. ;  D'Agincoart, 
Pimtant,  irii.  1.)  Similar  but  rather  later 
moeaic  pioturea  of  tbe  Virgin  at  an  orante 
tiiit  above  ibe  allar  of  tht  archiepiacopsl 
thnpel  at  Ba^enna,  eaTcd  from  the  wrecli  of  the 
former  catliedrni,  and  in  the  Capella  Ricca,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Hark,  Florence,  brongi-t  from 


HART 

the  old  chnnli  of  St  Peter,  at  Rome,  dat<d 
a.D.  703,  There  ie  uleo  al  RaTenna.  ii  tit 
church  of  Sta.  Maria  io  Porto,  a  bai-relief  of  tki 
Virgin  ai  an  orant*  (woodcut  No.  6),  at  Gnek 
workmanship,  probably  of  the  6th  or  7th  cenluj. 


Her  fealnrei  ar*  Tery  regnla 

andbeautirnlqui' 

of  the  Greek  type.     CroHe 

ore  embroiJfrtd  . 

the  wrist.,  ihouldera,  and 

knees  of  her  tini 

and   on   the  borden  of  the 

mantle.     Her  hu. 

aaimbut    Tne  c«ii 

touted  forms  of  Hirnif  «•> 

ar«  iUKTlbed  abo> 

craide. 

The  condemnition  of  the  Nestorian  htreay  br 
the  council  of  tphesni,  a.d.  431,  gire  a  pcrr- 
ful  impulse  to  Ihe  production  of  pictures  of'lbe 
Mother  of  God,"  which  was  nerer  snbwqnrnllj 
lost.  From  Ihii  period  the  Virgin  oad  Infanl 
Chriat  became  the  symbol  of  the  orlhodoi  failh, 
which  w 


painti 


>aaica,in  tcDlpture 


cenU,    I 


logical  symbol.  'The  type  adopted  was  pmbililj 
not  n  new  one.  It  has  been  obaerred  bf  Hit. 
Jimeaoo  (T.rgendt  of  Ifu  MaAmna)  that  Si. 
Cyril  of  Aleiukdria,  who  played  fo  imjuttiDl 
a  part  In  this  controTtrsy,  and  had  to  mnth  to 
do  in  filing  the  dogma,  must  In  his  epi»cap»I  o'J 
hare  become  familiar  with  the  EETptian  grunpoi 
Ilia  nursing  the  inhnt  Horu^  which  may  K.r. 
inggeated  the  analogous  Christian  tubj(ct,»vni  u 
at  an  eulier  date  the  Good  Shepherd  was  derirrd 
from  ■  classical  type.  It  is  jnit  after  the  cuunril 
of  Ephesoi  that  wa  meet  with  Ihe  fir>t  pro- 
feaaedly  anthentlc  portrait  of  the  Virgin— an 
interesting  inttance  of  the  new  demand  creating 
a  supply.  This  is  the  famous  Hodegflrii  ('Olr 
yirrplr),  which  wna  for  to  many  centoricf  rt- 
garded  with  the  deepest  reference  bylheGrMis, 
as  an  imperial  palladium,  and  home  In  a  lupeib 
car  or  litter  to  the  battle-field  when  Ihe  empemr 
led  Ihe  army  in  peraon.  It  bad  been  originill; 
tent  from  Jemsalem  in  43S  by  the  yoang  empttd 
Endoci*  as  a  present  to  her  listeHa-law  ful- 
cheria,  and  was  placed  by  the  tatter  In  the 
churiii  of  the  Hodegi,  'Ohrro'i  erected  by  her. 
(Niceph.  Calliit.  >It.  2,  it.  U.)  The  pidnr*  wu 
on  panel,  twl  nirCBi,  and  was  aiterled  to  hut 
been  painted   from   the  life  by  St.  Loka.    Tliii 
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in  bj  D'Ajincoort  (_PtintHn,  pi.  8T),  by 
<i  (Arti  cnsfuiH  primitm,  taT.  107,  fig. 
ud  bj  Orimoomnl  de  SsiDt-Uunot  {Art 
%.  voLiil  pi.  IT.  DO.  1).    It  ii  chancUristd 


b«r  IrA  inn,  cirryiDg  ■  roll  id  HIi  lift  baud  ind 
bluing  Bitfa  His  right.  Hi>  ninibiu  <>  cmctfonn  ; 
ben  >  plain  drcls.     Ths  figura  are  tapcncribed 

IIP  ei*  HO&HrH*IA:  lo    XC.     A  TcrydiStaM 

vooDl  of  thii  aacrad  trcuon,  the  naentloD 
pihf  to  it.  jnd  iti  nrkiiuly  reported  fortBuea,  ii 
pTHi  bj  Dnouife  ((7oiut"iiK«!fWii  ChrHiima, 
lib.ir.  cM,  p.88>k  Aootber  almoat  cqunlly 
altbntoJ  portnit  of  the  Vli^n  belonging  to 
tbr  wmt  epoch  ia  that  knoWD  M  BladieniaiMta, 
tna  itt  being  piuuiied  in  the  chnrrh  hnilt  by 
Polcbmi  In  the  mhurbof  Coutantinople,  known 
B  Uladurmt.  The  type,  according  to  Qarrnecl 
!■.  1.  lol.  iiL  p.  18  ff),  ii  given  on  coin  ofCon- 
diELinc  XIL,  Honomachiu  (Sabatler,  ilii.  U), 
•id  Lm  IV.  (ii.  il*.  11>  She  B]ipesn  with  ei- 
ttMH  irmi  aa  an  onnte.  A  third  bmoaa  earlj 
EruDlige  Vinhi  la  the  9«Ti»i  r^i  ntiy^t, 
I'fnjia*  ddta  °Fo«U  (Qumod,  u. ».  Mo.  2),  eo 
alM  from  th*  miranloaa  apring  Leo  the 
TlndannnHd  to  be  I ncladed  within  the  chnrch 
(ncte)  by  him  oatride  the  walti  ofConatontl- 
Hflf,  in  hononr  of  tbe  Mother  of  God,  hi  which 
iinitreeiniwL  (Nieepli.  Callirt.  iv.  28;  [hi- 
ntje,  Cbiut.  Okria*.  lib.  It.  p.  183.)  In  this  ihe 
h  ilu  npKKnted  na  an  onnte,  but  the  Holy 
Eibt  ii  in  bar  lap.  The  typii,  according  to  0«r- 
rstd,  il  gi*eB  by  Oirunpi  (de  A'untm.  Arg. 
Swfd  t!l.  p.  M),  ind  Oderid  {Di—eri.  Acad. 


and  the  i 


u  of  tb«  El 


Blobliihed  IticlfinBjiCDtineart.  "Thiatype,' 
*ntH  Dean  Uilman  (Hist,  of  Chriiiianit;/.  111. 
f-  3W),  "gradnally  degeneTstea  with  the  dark- 
Ms  of  the  age  and  the  decline  of  art.  The 
coimttiuiKz  aweetly  amiling  on  the  child  be- 
ttmfa  ud  and  aerBi*.  The  hend  la  bowed  with 
1  {iormy  and  almoat  alnkter  eiprearion,  and  th* 
otilMunc*  gndnsllj  d«rk«ns  till  it  uenmea  ■ 
'■'--'-  -  ■  \t  lanfth  eTen  the  lentiment  of 


Uuk  uloor. 


OwBcnt  pirwiMorOMTIichi  i«rl))«]  to  St. 
rwTTTduOwUnUDav)*.    Oeiniccl  dlaUDiuIibea  Iba 
*H>B>A«<MitnBtlH  rtrv>>^upatia,n^id)n;tbe 


tcnul  aBectlon   ia    effaced,  both  the  mother 

1  child  become  atiff  and  lifeleca,  the  chiU  il 

athed  in  stiff  bandi,  and  haa  an  eiprnaion  of 

in  rstbtr  tlian  of  gentlenesa,  or  placid  infancr." 

Accotding  to  Da'  Roni  {Imag,  i^elittiu,  p.  14) 

ire  waa  no  fiied  mle  for  the  representation  of 

the  Virgin  on  the  coin*  of  the  Byiantine  empe- 

rora,  on  some  of  which  she  Is  repreaented  with 

the  Holy   Babe,  somelimB  alone,  as  an  oniDt*. 

Oa  a  cola  of  Ijio  VI.  Philoaophua,  A.D.  8B6-S1I, 

she  stands  railed  and  draped,  with  outatretchod 

arms.    Her  head  ia  noble  in  character,  and  ia  not 

nimbed.    On  a  coinof  RomaDua  IL,  A.D.  9a9-DS», 

alie  is  nimb<d  and  crowns  tha  emperor,  an  office  ah* 

il  r«prt3eiit«d  aa  performing  almost  constantly  on 

the  imperial  coins   of  the  two    neit    centnriea. 

The  earliest  coin  on  which  tha  Virgin  and  Child 

ippear  together   is    one   of  John  Zimiicea,  A.D. 

169-976.    She  holds  against  her  boaom  a  drcalar 


Chris 


[MOI 


'Q    . 


Lst  her  boaom 
a  the  bust  of  1 


a  Infant 


ic  Byiantina  pictnra,  plind 
b;  Gurncci  (u.  t.  liL  15,  tar.  107)  in  tbe  firat 
half  of  tbe  61h  century,  ii  preserved  In  tha 
church  of  3U.  Maria  Uaggiore  at  Rome.  It  pra- 
aenta  the  ujual  type.  The  Virgin  sUnds  m/™, 
veiled,  with  the  cnstonury  cross  on  the  veil.  She 
holds  the  Infant  on  her  left  arm.  He  has  the 
a>ual  book  In  Hia  left  hand,  and  blesaea  with 
His  right.  Both  hare  a  aimpU  nlmbiu.  For  > 
plate  of  thla  celebrated  picture  bee  Grimonard 
de  Saint-Laorent  (Art  Khr^im,  td:.  iii.  fi'ontia- 
pieca,  and  Perret,  vol.  J.  froDtispiece,  See  also 
Uilochau,  La  Vitrge  de  St.  Lvc  h  Sainte-ifant- 
Mi^eur*,  Paria,  1862).  In  the  early  picture 
preserved  at  the  church  of  Ara  Coeli,  Rome,  the 
child  ia  abaent.  Tbe  Virgin  ralies  her  right 
hand  in  henadictioii. 

Christian  moaaica  by  the  picture-hatiug  Uusanl- 
mani,  mouic  repreaentations  of  the  Virgin  are 
oT  tbe  aitremast  rarity  in  the  Eaat.  We  can, 
however,  refer  to  one  in  St.  Sophia,  of  which  wa 
give  a  cut  (No.  7)  from  Salieoberg's  great  work 
iAltchriatliiAt  Baadtnimali  von  ConitaatinopeC), 
taken  during  the  temporary  removal  of  the 
whitewash  froni  the  interior  of  the  mosqoe. 
According  to  a  very  luoal  Byiantine  type  (cf. 
the  freaco  Erom  St.  Agnec,  Ko.  3)  tbe  Holy  Child 


ia  represented  standing  fn  front  of  His  mother, 
not  sratKi  on  bar  lap.  The  Vino's  fiu»  it 
youthful  and  ch«ractcrisad  by  calm  beauty.    Sh« 


■  Salatler,  vol.  II.  pl.ilvU.  Of  " 
DuadHllatKl  to  tbe  Virgin.    Ill 


pa  appeal* 

^rliDOoard 
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1>  iQpnoTUd  by  St.  Paul  4nd  Si.  John  the  Bsp- 
tl>t  on  aithfr  hnod.  Thli  btauliful  monic  mar 
be  ufflr  ascribed  to  the  originil  erectloD  of  the 
chnrch  bj  Jiutioiui  in  the  6th  ceotarr.  The 
cupola  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  Kt  SaloDJnt 
(ThewJonic*),  ucribad  by  M.  Teiier  to  the  Htme 
dste  M  ita  namcaake  at  Conitantlnaplt,  i.e.  the 
middla  of  the  6th  osntnrj,  conuiai  a  moaaic 
of  the  Aionulon,  the  BlaaKd  Virgin  aid  the 
Apoatlea  being  ruiged  roDBd    the   baae  of  the 


li.pher 


She    a 


nfnibed,  and   * 


nreation*!  Tell  and  porple  dreao.*  In  the 
aemidome  of  the  apH  ehe  U  alw  reprnentad, 
holding  the  in&nt  Saiionr  (Teiier,  E/iliit 
byianliiua,  pp.  Ii3-144,  pi.  il.).  A  medallion 
portrait  of  the  Virgin  In  a  blue  Tell  and  robe, 
irilh  her  handa  oatitretched  in  prater  to  the 
enthroned  figure  of  Chriit,  whii^h  occur*  OT»r 
the  royal  door  in  the  narthei  of  St.  Sophia,  at 
CoDitantinopla,  belongn  to  the  time  of  Conitan- 
tlne  Pogonatna,  868-685.  Thie  moaaic  ia  rtrj 
inferior  to  the  formei  both  In  deilgn  and  eieco- 

Th<  earlieat  mcmic  plctart  of  the  Virgin  In 
the  West  i>,  a>  we  bare  aaid,  that  io  the  chapel 
of  St.  VeiiBDtiae  it  the  Lataran,  which  may  be 
placed  nboDt  i.D.  643.  She  ise utirely  abaent  irom 
the  early  moeaiM  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore  {c.  a.d. 
<5i),  eicept  In  the  historical  eceuex  of  the  An- 
nnncintion,  Preaentation  in  the  Temple,  Adora- 
tion of  the  Mngi  aod  Christ  among  the  Ductora, 
u  well  as  from  those  which  decorated  the  baiilica 
of  St.  Panrs-withDUt-tbe-Walla  before  Ite  de- 
atracllonby  fire  ;  she  lanot  anywherereprewnted 
In  the  tnoseics  of  the  Mh  century  at  Ravenna, 
eicept  ai  a  member  of  the  Magi  group ;  uor  dose 
ahe  appear  in  those  of  St.  Cosmas  and  St.  Damlan, 
c.  A.D.  5;)0,  or  St.  Lawrence,  c.  A.D.  .^78,  In  Rome. 
■   liofthi  "■ 


in  the  I 


rches  ia  remarkab 


The  earliest  eiample  in  which  wefind 
Ing  the  position  of  chief  dignitr,  formerly  reaerred 
for  our  Bleased  Lord,  In  the  centre  of  the  conch 
of  the  apse,  and  exchanging  her  primitire  attltad* 
of  prayer  and  adoration  for  that  of  a  throned 
qneen,  ii  the  moaaic  of  the  apse  of  the  calbedr>l 
of  Parenzo  io  Iitria,  the  work  of  bishop  Euphra- 
Bins,  A.D.  S3a~543.  She  ia  throned  and  nimhed, 
and  supported  by  angels,  holding  her  Son  in  her 

inlaut  (Neale.  Kolf  on  Dolmatia,  frontispiece, 
pp.79,  80;  Eltnlborger,  JS'"ni((fen*m..fe (fcj djier- 
reichitc/itn  KaittrMaatm,  Heft  *,  5  ;  Lohde,  Der 
Dom  von  Parenxa).  The  chnrch  of  St.  Maria  de 
Navioelln,  or  in  Domnica,  built  bj  Paschal  I., 
.    .,     ..    ..    „  in  which  thi»  new 


and.     The 


lult  of  tl 


■e  of  the  Virgin  j 


eprinkled  with   croaso,    ■ 


IJ^ 

oftheAsceii 

iioir« 

jmia'lii 

If"*™ 

lUeSyrtac 

Oo.p,:la  (.. 

!««). 

aieol 

™ja 

Flureno 

IVIOO 
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heApo. 
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with  lb 

IncXt'iber 

n>n.kd 

prajerand 
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VLrglB 
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h    the 
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,a  ni.nn 
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iit,an.  Atuue,  >  oL  I.  p.  U.) 


lap  in  a  gulden  roba,  i 
dwarfed  man  Ihao  at  a 
His  right  hand.  The  I 
tingui&hed  by  the  squa 


;el3  in  attitudes  of 
ed  on  Hia  Mother's 
•riDio,  rather  aa  a 


The 


I  the  Virgin's  right  fool 


thout  shadov 


iteless. 


ly  altaropt  at  grouping,  b 
...^  ^i^^.^.  ^^..cL  ,.  imposing.  (Ciampini,  To. 
Jfon.  il.  p.  UO  sq.,  pi.  iliT. ;  D'Aginconrt,  Prin- 
tMm,  pL  i>ii.  iig.  15;  Vilct,  Hiatoin  de  lArt, 
Tol.  i.  p.  2bb.)  InthamoaaicaofthechurnhofSt. 
Cecilia,  the  work  of  the  same  pope,  rr  a»  an- 
other aignilinnt  advance  iu  the  cullna  of  tha 
Virgin.  The  face  of  the  Arch  of  THnmph  ii 
here  richly  decorated  with  moaucs,  recalling  the 
design  of  several  of  the  aarlier  worke.  Below 
are  ranged  the  four-and-tnentj  eldera  in  their 
white  robes,  offering  their  crowns  iu  adonition. 

advanoe  with  their  offerings;  an  angel  Btaoda  on 


arliei 


e  Child  Jesi 


(Ciampini. 
,  tab.  50;  D'Agincourt, 
Ftinlun,'fl.  ivii.  no.  H;  Wharton  Marriott, 
Teitmtmi/  of  the  C-itaoanhi,  p.  49.)  We  hare  a 
similar  represenlation  of  the  Virgin  crowned  and 
enthroned  aa  Queen  of  Uesveu  In  the  vault  of 
the  apaa  nf  St.  Kranceeca  Rimana  (originally  St. 
Uirii  Antique),  rebuilt  by  pope  Leo  IV.,  and 
decorated  with  mosaics  by  pope  Nicholas  I.,  a.o. 
8.58-868  (Ciampini,  ii.  p.  162,  c  iiTiii.  lab.  h3\ 
and  in  tha  cathedral  of  Capua,  constrncled  by 
bishop  Ugo  at  the  end  of  the  8th  or  beginning  of 
the  9th  ccntnrv,  of  which  we  give  a  voodcot 
(Ciampini,  ii.  p.'  16S,  c  iiii.  lab.  liv.).    It  took 


three  centuries  more  to  reach  the  diraai  w» 
Ke  in  the  mosaica  of  the  chnrch  of  StJ^Haria 
in  Traslerere,  where  we  God  the  \  Irgin  seated 


MASS 

on  the  same  throne  with  her  Son,  and  on  His 
right  side.  He  lays  His  right  hand  on  Hi9 
Mother's  shoulder,  and  in  His  left  is  a  book 
inscribed  with  the  words  *'  Veni  electa  Mea,  et 
ponam  in  te  thronum  Menm."  Bnt  the  date  of 
this  is  far  beyond  onr  limits,  a.d.  1130-1143, 
SQd  with  this  our  notices  of  the  pictorial  re- 
prt>seDtations  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  must 
cooclade. 

Attthorities, — Bosio,  Soma  Sotterranra;  Bol- 
detti,  Osservaxiom  aopra  i  cimeteri ;  Bottari, 
8  uHure  e  Pittwre  Sagre;  Marclii,  Motiwnenii  delle 
arti  Cfistiane  primdive ;  De'  Rossi,  Roma  SotUr- 
ran^a  —  /mtaines  seledae  Virginia  Deiparae ; 
Perret,  Let  Catacomhes  de  Borne  ;  Northcote  and 
Brownlow,  Jtoma  Solterrane'i ;  Garrucci,  Vetri 
0  ruiti  —  Arti  Cristiane  prhnitke ;  Macanus, 
Il'igioglypta,  ed.  Garrucci;  Munter, /Smn&iVd^; 
Serotix  d'Agincourt,  ffi^toire  de  CArt  par  lee 
MmvmenU;  Raoul-Rochette,  CaUwombes  —  Dis- 
cours  sur  POrigine  et  U  Caractere  des  Types  de 
TArt  ifu  Chriitianisme  ;  Ciampini,  Vetera  Monu- 
tnenia;  Salzenberg,  Alt-Christliche  Baudenkmale 
tc^  Constantinopel ;  Ducange,  Constantinopolis 
Christiana ;  Sabativr,  Monnaies  Byzantines  ;  Mar- 
tijn»T,  Dictionnaire  des  Antiquit€s  Chr^iennes, 
Grimuuard  de  Saint-Laurent,  Art  rkrdtien ;  Pei- 
gnut,  Rechercfies  sur  la  Personne  de  J ^sus- Christ 
et  sur  cells  de  Marie ;  Bombelli,  Baccolta 
d^g'i  imagini  delta  Beata  Vergine ;  H(>mans, 
Ancient  ChrUtianity  and  Sacred  Art  in  Italy; 
Vitet,  m&toire  de  VArt;  Milman,  History  of 
Christianitu ;  Jameson,  Lejends  of  the  Madonna ; 
Wharton  Marriott,  Testimony  of  the  Catacom'^s  ; 
St.  John  Tyrwhitt,  Art  Teaching  of  the  Primitive 
Chwrh.  [EL  v.] 

MASS.    [MissA.] 

KAS8A  CANDIDA*  In  the  persecutions 
QDdrr  Valerius  it  is  said  that  300  Chn-stians  in 
the  district  of  Carthage  who  refused  to  sacrifice 
to  the  emperor  were  compelled  to  lenp  mto  a 
barniog  lime-kiln,  where  they  were  suffocate  J. 
Thii  body  of  Christians  was  called  M  ssa  Can- 
di-Ja,  the  White,  or  Bright,  Mass  (Prudentius, 
Peristeph.  r.  87  ;  Sidonius.  Epit,  vi.  i.).  Augus- 
tine (*s«rino  311  [al.  115])  calls  it  the  White 
Mass  of  Utica,  because  (according  to  Baronius) 
these  martyrs  were  specially  commemorated  at 
that  place,  and  (^Sermo  308  [al.  1 12],  c.  2)  refers 
the  epithet  "  Candida  "  to  the  brightness  of  the 
cause  for  which  the  martyrs  suffered.  Compare 
£wrr.  in  Ps.  49,  c.  9 ;  Ps.  144,  c.  16.  The 
Carthaginian  calendar  places  their  commemo- 
ration in  Augn^tt,  and  most  later  martyrol«»gie3 
Aug.  24.  The  Mart.  Kom,  Vet.  has  on  that  day 
simply  "  Massae  Candidae  Carthagini."  Usuard 
aod  Ado  give  the  number  as  SOi),  and  the  latter 
i-ids  aome  particulars.  The  Hieronymian  Mar- 
tyrology  has  this  festiral  on  Aug.  18.         [C] 

MASSEDU8.  two  martyrs  of  this  name  com- 
memorated Feb.  21  {Hieron.  Mart.).        [C.  H.] 

MASSILA,  martyr ;  commemorated  at  Milan 
May  6  {Hieron.  Mart.),  [0.  H.] 

HASSILIA,  martyr;  commemorated  in  Africa 
March  1  {Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MASTILLA,  martyr;  commemorated  at  Rome 
JtUtt  2  (Hierw.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

CiUUBT.  ABT. — ^YOLi,  IX, 
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MASUTU8,  martyr ;  commemorated  at  Rome 
in  the  cemetery  of  Praetextatus,  May  10  (Hieron. 
Mart.).  ,  [C.  H.] 

MATERNA,  martyr;  commemorated  at  Rome 
June  2  (Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MATERNIANUS,  bishop  of  Rh^iims  in  the 
4th  century ;  commemorated  Apr.  30  (Boll.  Acta 
SS.Mi.  759).  [C.  H.] 

MATERNUS,  bishop  of  Milan,  4th  century ; 
commemorated  July  18  (Boll.  Acta  88.  July,  iy. 
364).  [C.  H.] 

MATERUS  (1)  Martyr;  commemorated  in 
Africa  Oct.  20  (^Hienm.  Mart.). 

(2)  Martyr;  commemorated  in  Africa  Dec.  15 
(Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MATHANA.    [Martha,  (6).] 

MATHEMATICUS,  an  astrologer.  The 
name  was  assumed  and  popularly  conceded  from 
the  first  century  downwards,  as  masters  of  leger- 
demain are  now  sometimes  called  **  professors.^' 
It  is  employed  by  Juvenal  (vi.  562 ;  xiv.  248, 
Nota  mathematicis  genesis  tua),  by  Tacitus  (Hist. 
i.  22),  both  about  100,  and  by  their  contem- 
porary Suetonius  (TSber.  14).  The  last  named 
uses  "  mathematica  "  of  the  art  itself:  "  Circa 
deus  et  religiones  negligentior,  quippe  addictua 
mathemaricae "  (Und.  69).  Similarly  Sextus 
Empiricus,  about  220 :  "  De  astrologia  ant  ma- 
thematica" (Adv.  Mathem.  21).  Aulus.  Gellius, 
probably  about  160,  after  explaining  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word,  viz.  one  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  arta  and  pciences,  proceeds  to  say, 
"  But  the  vulgar  call  those  mathematlcl  whom 
they  ought  to  call  by  a  name  of  nation  Chal- 
deans "  (Soct.  Att.  i.  9).  Elsewhere  he  speaks 
of  those  who  "  rail  themselves  Chaldeans  and 
genethliari  [see  A8tro|X)Qkb8  ;  Gehethliaci], 
and  profess  themselves  able  to  declare  the  future 
from  ihe  motion  of  the  stars"  (xiv.  1).  But 
though  Gellius  and  several  others  say  expressly 
that  the  name  was  given  to  astrologers  by  the 
vulgar,  it  is  evident  from  others  that  they 
afl'ected  it  themselves.  Thus  Sextus  Empiricus 
(u.  s.) :  "  Genealogia,  which  the  Chaldeans  deco- 
rating with  magnificent  names  call  themselves 
mathematici  and  astrologers."  Kirmicus  (about 
360),  who  wrote  on  judicial  astrology  under  the 
name  of  Mathesis  (oump.  Tertullian,  de  Idol.  91 ; 
Prudentius,  c.  Symmadmm^  ii.  p.  296,  ed.  1696 ; 
etc.),  claims  the  title  for  his  fraternity.  Se« 
Mathes,  i.  praef.  and  c.  2. 

Among  Christian  writers,  St.  Augustine  speaks 
of  those  "  who  were  called  genethliaci,  because 
of  their  observation  of  days  of  birth,  but  arc 
now  c  »mmonly  (vnlgo)  called  mathematici  "  (De 
Doctr.  Christ,  ii.  21,  §  32).  **  The  ancients,"  he 
says,  with  Gellius,  "did  not  call  those  men 
mathematici  who  are  now  so  termed  "(/>«  Dimts. 
Qwiest.  xiv.  2).  Yet  he  used  the  word  freely  in 
the  later  8«>nsc,  probably  becanse  it  was  better 
understood  than  astrologi,  etc.  See  De  Qen.  ad 
Litt.  ii.  17,  §  36 ;  i>*  Civ.  Dei,  r.  1,  etc.).  This 
popular  use  of  the  term  is  also  insisted  on  by  St. 
Jerome:  "Among  the  Chaldeans  I  think  that 
they  are  called  7CKc9A<dA^o(,  whom  the  vulgar 
call  mathematici"  (Comment,  in  Dan.  ii  2). 
Again :  "  The  Astrologers  of  the  sky  (Sept  IiaL 
xlvii.  13),  who  are  commonly  called  Mathematici, 
and  believe  the  affairs  of  men  to  be  controlled 
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hj  the  course  and  falling  of  the  stars  "  (Comm. 
in  Isai.  u.  «.  lib.  liiL).  Quite  in  accordance  with 
these  authorities,  Ammianus,  probably  a  heathen, 
about  380,  says  of  Heliodorus,  whom  he  had 
described  (^ffi  t.  zxi>  1)  as  **  fatoruni  per  geni- 
turas  interpretem,"  that  he  was  **  mathematicus 
ut  memorat  yulgus  "  (ifnd.  2). 

The  council  of  Laodicea,  howerer,  about  365, 
appears  to  distinguish  between  astrologi  and 
mathematici,  when  it  forbids  persons  in  orders 
to  be  *'  magi  or  enchanters,  or  mathenaatici  or 
astrologers"  (can.  36).  Balsamnn  explains  here 
that  **  the  mathematici  are  those  who  think  that 
the  heavenly  bodies  have  dominion  over  the  uni- 
verse, and  that  all  our  affairs  are  regulated  by 
their  motion;"  while  *' astrologers  are  persons 
who  with  the  aid  of  demons  divine  bv  the  stars 
and  believe  them  **  {Cofnm.  in  can.).  6l*  the  four 
fiaBii/iarOf  Arithmetic,  Music,  Geumetry,  Astro- 
nomy, he  therefore  thought  the  last  only  to  be 
forbidden ;  but  Zonara?  {Gumm.  in  can.)  was  of 
opinion  that  the  canon  only  forbids  excessive 
addiction  to  any  of  them.  From  their  com- 
ments we  may  infer  that  the  bad  conventional 
s^'use  of  the  word  was  better  known  to  the 
Latins  than  to  the  Greeks. 

Mathematici  are  condemned  by  name  without 
explamition  in  laws  of  Constantius  of  the  years 
357,  358  (Cvdex  Theodos,  ix.  16;  de  Malrf. 
4,  6),  of  Valens,  370  {ibid.  «%  and  of  Honorius, 
409  {ibid.  1*2).  The  last  consigned  them  to  per- 
petual banishment,  unless  they  burned  their 
books  before  the  bishop  and  made  a  profession  of 
Christianity.  Comp.  Ammianus  (Hist.  zxix.  1, 
2),  who  relates  the  burning  of  numberless  books 
under  Valens,  871,  on  the  pretence  that  they 
were  "  illicit!,"  and  of  whole  libraries  burnt  bv 
their  owners  in  the  panic  caused  by  the  pei-secu- 
tion. 

From  the  opinion  that  astrologers  were  in 
league  with  demons  there  arose  at  a  later  period 
the  belief  that  the  *'  mathematici,'*  identiHed 
with  them,  practised  the  black  art  in  every 
form.  Thus,  in  a  very  ancient  penitential  pre- 
served at  Fleury :  '*  If  any  one  hais  been  a  mathe- 
maticus,  t.  e.  has  invoked  a  demon,  and  t^ken 
away  the  minds  of  men  or  driven  them  mad,  let 
him  suffer  penance  five  years,"  etc.  (c.  33 ;  Mar- 
tene,  dc  Hit.  h.ccl.  Ant.  i.  vi.  rii.  5);  in  another: 
^  If  any  one  be  a  mathematicuo,  t.  e,  has  taken 
away  the  mind  of  a  person  through  invocation 
of  demons,  let  him,"  etc.  (PocnitenticUe  Pom.  in 
Morin,  de  Ft,enit.  App.  566.  See  also  Cigheri, 
£ocl.  Dogm.^1.  223,  7.)  [W.  E.  S.] 

MATINS  (Jfatutina  oratio,  so^emnitas;  Maiu- 
tinum  officium'y  Ifatutinas  Laiude>}f  the  office 
anciently  said  at  dawn  of  day,  before  sunrise ; 
the  nocturnal  office  being  so  arranged  that  the 
Uiuds,  which  formed  part  of  it,  should  be  said 
at  this  time.  There  is  an  interesting  indica- 
tion of  the  nature  of  this  office  in  Gregory  of 
Tours'  account  of  the  death  of  St.  Gall :  *'  At 
ille  psalmo  quinquagesimo  et  benedictione  de- 
oantata  et  alleluiatico  cum  capitello  expleto 
oonsummavit  officium  totum  temporis  matn- 
tini."  That  is,  he  said,  the  50th  (51st  A.V.) 
Psalm,  the  Benadifite  (pden  known  as  Benedictio), 
the  148tii  with  the  two  following  (alleluiatic) 
Psalms,  and  the  Capituium,  See  further  under 
HOUBBOF  PaATEB,  p.  794 ;  OFFICE,  THE  DiVINB. 

[C] 


MATISCONENSIA  CONCILIA.  [Mjlcoif, 

COCNCILB  OF.] 

MATBICIA,  wife  of  presbyter  Macedonius; 
commemorated  at  Nicomedia  March  13  (Hienm. 
Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MATRICULA.  A  caUlogue  or  index.  In 
ecclesiastical  writers  the  word  means : 

1.  The  roll  of  the  clergy  belonging  to  any 
church.  The  fourth  council  of  Carthage  {Cod. 
Ecd.  Afric.  c.  86)  speaks  of  the  roll  (matricula 
et  archivus)  of  the  African  church,  containing 
the  dates  of  the  ordinations  of  the  bishops,  by 
which  their  precedence  was  determined,  copies 
of  which  were  to  be  kept  by  the  primate  and  in 
the  metropolis.  The  Council  of  Agde,  a.d.  5u6 
(c.  2),  orders  that  contumacious  clergy  on  repen- 
tance shall  have  their  names  replaced  on  the 
^  matricula,"  and  so  be  restored  to  their  grades 
and  offices.  The  fourth  council  of  Orleans,  a.d. 
541  (c.  IS),  claims  certain  privileges  as  belonging 
to  all  the  clergy  whose  names  are  inserted  in  the 
**  matricula." 

2.  The  poor  who  received  stipends  from  the 
revenues  of  the  church.  The  widows  who  re- 
ceived allowances  were  sometimes  called  *'  matri- 
culae."  Gregory  the  Gi*eat  {Ep.  ii.  45)  speaks 
of  a  widow  "de  matriculis"  who  had  been 
severely  beaten  for  some  fault.  [Matricularii.] 
Hence  Matricula  came  to  mean  the  fund  ircm 
which  the  stipends  were  paid ;  as  when  it  is 
said  that  vows  must  be  paid  either  directly  to 
the  poor  or  to  the  Matricula  {Cone.  Autissiod. 
Auxerre,  c.  3). 

3.  The  house  in  which  the  poor  were  lodged, 
often  built  at  the  door  of  the  church,  and  with 
revenues  attached  to  it.  St.  Remigiws  of  Rheims 
in  his  will  (Flodoard,  ffist.  Bern.  i.  18)  leaves 
certain  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  twelve  poor 
persons,  living  in  the  *'  matricula  "  and  waiting 
at  the  church  doors  for  their  allowance  (^*  ante 
fores  expectantes  stipem  ") ;  and,  in  another  part 
of  the  same  will,  mentions  the  guest-houses  and 
**  all  the  matricttlae."  Ducange  ((r/oss.),  quoting 
from  a  tabulary  of  the  church  of  Autun,  speaks 
of  a  **  matricula  "  built  at  the  door  of  the  church 
of  St.  Nazarius.  (rregory  of  Tours  {de  Mirac 
ii.  37)  speaks  of  feeding  the  poor  belonging  to 
the  "  matricula  "  of  a  certain  church,  and  {Hist. 
Franc,  c.  11)  of  the  poor  belonging  to  a  matri- 
cula close  in  front  of  a  church.  Adrevaldus  {ale 
Mirac.  S.  Benidicti,  i.  20)  speaks  of  a  matricula 
as  among  the  property  of  the  church  of  Orleans. 
King  Dagobert  I.  is  said  to  have  founded  a  ma- 
tricula and  xenodochium  for  the  poor  of  either 
sex,  especially  for  those  who,  having  been  thought 
worthy  to  be  restored  to  health  by  the  grace  of 
the  saints,  wished  to  remain  there  in  the  service 
ot  the  church  {Gesta  Bagoberti^  c.  29 ;  Migne, 
Patrol,  tom.  xcvi.  1395). 

4.  For  Mat/icula  in  another  sense  see  Mother 
Church. 

MATRICULARII.  The  poor  who  were  borne 
on  the  matricula  or  roll  of  the  church.  Gregory 
of  Tours  {Hi»t.  Franc,  vii.  29)  speaks  of  the  ma- 
tricularii and  other  poor.  Aldhelm  {de  Ltntd. 
Virgin,  c.  51)  relates  that  certain  women  gave 
their  necklaces  and  other  ornaments  to  the 
maimed  and  the  matricularii.  Hincmar  of  Rheims 
{Capitul.  de  Keb.  Mag.  c.  17)  enjoins  that  matri- 
cularii should  be  fittingly  selected,  not  swineherdf 
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n^r  herdsmen,  but  from  among  the  sick  and 
jtoor ;  and,  accoiding  to  Klodoard  (^ffist.  hem.  vii. 
2^),'  complained  that  the  matricularii  had  been 
driren  away  fmm  the  matricula  which  he  had 
founded,  and  the  honse  itaelf  sold  for  the  price  of 
so  a^.  Again  (CoptY.  dit.  th  Synod,  Bern,  c.  2), 
he  forbade  presbyters  to  exact  any  kind  of  service 
at  harvest  or  any  other  time  from  the  matricularii 
in  return  for  their  place  in  the  matricula,  and 
onlers  that  they  should  receive  as  their  stipend 
the  allotted  portion  of  the  tithes  which  believers 
jaid  as  fine  or  weregeld  for  their  crimes.  In  the 
Gt*ta  Dagoberti  (c.  34)  a  mediety  of  certain 
revenues  is  left  to  the  matricularii  and  those 
who  served  the  chui*ch,  and  (c  42)  certain  sums 
of  money  are  left  to  the  matricularii  belonging 
to  the  church  of  the  Blessed  Martyrs.  Isidorus 
Mercator,  iu  his  note  on  the  eleventh  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Laodicea  (Bruns,  Canones,  i.  74) 
»V3  that  the  women  whom  the  Greeks  called 
preabyterae  were  among  the  Latins  called  matri- 
nilari«ip,  as  maintained  by  the  church.  Certain 
definite  rules  appear  in  later  yean  to  have  been 
made  for  their  direction,  probably  differing  in 
didferent  churches.  Chrodegnng  (Rejttla  Metennsy 
last  chapter)  says  that  in  the  church  of  Metz  the 
matricalarii  were  made  to  come  to  church  twice 
a  month  in  the  early  morning,  and  remain  there 
till  the  bell  sounded  for  the  third  hour,  when 
the  biiihop,  if  at  leisure,  was  to  come  to  them, 
and  ciuM  them  to  read  edifying  books.  If  the 
bi«hop  did  not  attend,  then  the  presbyter  who 
TM  **  custos  "  of  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  was 
to  teach  them,  and  to  hear  their  confessions  twice 
a  rear.  On  these  conditions  they  were  to  receive 
a  (xrlain  allowance  of  food.  Those  who  refused 
to  comply  with  these  regulations  were  ejected 
frnm  the  matricula.  Each  matricula  was  to 
have  a  prim iceri us,  whose  duty  was  to  exercise 
a  general  supervision  over  the  inhabitants,  and 
to  whom,  or  to  the  archdeacon,  was  entrusted 
(he  dUtrlbution  of  the  iood.  In  later  years 
di^^tinct  duties  appear  to  have  been  allotted  to 
them.  A  History  of  the  Church  of  Autun  (in 
LaMic's  Soca  /iiiiioiheca  M-i.  Xibrvrumy  vol.  i. 
p.  447X  says  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  sacrist 
U*  provide  one  matricularius  in  holy  orders,  and 
(>thers  who  should  be  able  to  ring  the  bells  and 
]«rform  other  duties  connected  with  the  church. 
The  bishop  was  also  to  institute  three  matricu- 
larii, one  of  whom  was  to  be  in  holv  orders  and 
««rre  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  the  church. 
To  that  office  was  a8signe4  as  a  stipend  half 
the  revenues  of  that  altar  for  ever  and  a  hundred 
pieces  of  gold.  The  two  others  were  to  be  lay- 
man, and  had  also  certain  revenues  allotted  to 
them.  See  Thoraassin,  Vet.  et  iVor.  £ccl.  Discip. 
i.Ac3:i,  |§  14,  15.  [P- 0.] 

MATRIMONY.    [Mabriaoe.] 

MATRIKAR    [Sponsors.] 

MATRIX  EC0LE8IA.  [Motheb  Chubch.] 

MATRONA    (1)   Ancilla,    martyr;     com- 
nemorated  at  Theaaalonica  March  15  ((Jsuard 
Mvt.;    Bed.  Mwrt.;     Vet.  Rom.  Mart.;    Boll. 
Aa.1  SS.  Mar.  ii.  396).     Mar.  27  (Cai.  ByzanL  ; 
UnicL  C«L  LUury.  iv.  256);  Mar.  28  (Basil 

(t)  Martvr;  commemorated  at  Milan  May  6 
{Hierm.  Mirt.), 
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'  (8)  Martvr ;  commemorated  at  Rome  in  the 
cemetery  of  Praetextatus,  May  10  {Hieron.  Mart.), 

(4)  One  of  eight  virgins  martyred  with  Theo- 
dotus ;  commemorated  May  18  (Basil.  Menol.). 

(5)  Two  martyrs  of  the  name  commemorated 
at  Thessalonica  June  1  (ffieron.  Mart.). 

(6)  Two  martyrs  of  the  name  commemorated 
at  Rome  June  2  {Jlieron.  Mart.). 

(7)  Martyr ;  commemorated  in  Asia  Sept.  10 
{Bieron.  Mart.). 

(8)  Solitary,  sought  to  pass  for  a  monk  ;  com- 
memorated Nov.  8  (Basil.  Mend,). 

(9)  Commemorated  with  Theoctiste  of  Lesbos, 
Nov.  9  (CW.  Byxant). 

(10)  Martyr  ;  commemorated  in  Asia  Nov.  17 
{Hieron.  Mart.). 

(11)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Antioch  Nov. 
21  {Hieron.  Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart.  Avct.). 

(18)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Rome  Dec.  1 
{Hieron.  Mart.). 

(18)  Martyr ;  commemorated  in  Africa  Dec.  5 
{Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MATBONDA,  martyr;  commemorated  at 
Antioch  Nov.  16  {Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MATRONEUM.  The  place  reserved  for 
women  in  ancient  basilicas.  The  word  occurs 
frequently  in  the  Lives  of  the  Popes  in  the 
Liber  Pontificalis^  in  descriptions  of  the  buildings 
erected  by  various  popes.  See  Gallebies.  p. 
706.  [C] 

MATRONICA,  martyr;  commemorated  at 
Constantinople  May  8  {Hieron.  Mart.).    [C.  H.] 

MATTHAEU8  (1)  [Matthew,  St.] 
(8)  Martyr  with  Gnsmaeus  at  Grabedona,  by 
Lake  Larius,  perhaps  under  Maximian ;  comm«t- 
morated  Sept.  11  (BolL  Acta  SS.  Sept.  iii.  774). 

[C.  H.] 

MATTHEW,  ST.,  LEGEND  AND  FES- 
TIYAL  OF.  Of  the  history  and  labours  of  St. 
Matthew,  as  of  so  many  of  the  apostles,  but 
little  is  known  beyond  the  brief  notices  of  him 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  question  as  to  his 
identity  with  Levi  falls  within  the  province  of 
the  Bible  Dictionary^  and  we  shall  therefore  not 
dwell  on  it  here ;  and  for  the  history  and  special 
characteristics  of  his  gospel,  and  for  the  question 
as  to  its  original  language,  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  article  in  that  Dictionary. 

We  may  here,  however,  allude  briefly  to  some 
points  of  tradition  res)iecting  him.  As  I'egards 
the  scene  of  his  labours,  Eusebius  tells  us  that 
he  iiifit  preached  to  his  Hebrew  fellow-country- 
men and  then  went  to  other  nations  {Hist.  Ecclea. 
iii.  24).  Eusebius  merely  gives  the  locality  ge- 
nerally as  i^*  krdpovs.  The  region,  however,  is 
by  Socrates  {Hist.  Eodet.  i.  19)  styled  Ethiopia, 
whatever  that  term  may  be  supposed  to  mean. 
Some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  it  by  noticing 
that  the  Ethiopia  of  St.  Matthias  was  in  western 
Asia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colchis,  with  which 
agree  generally  the  notices  of  martyrologies 
mentioned  below,  which  place  the  apostle's  death 
in  Persia  (cf.  also  Ambrose,  Enarr.  in  Psal.  xlv. 
10;  Patrol,  xiv.  1198).  The  MaH.  Hironymi 
gives  in  its  prologue,  "in  Ethiopia,  civitate 
Thartium,"  and  on  September  21,  "inPersida 
(aic),  civitate  Tarrium."   Paulinos  of  Nola  speaks 
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of  Parthin  as  the  scene  of  St.  Matthew's  labours 
(Poc/7i'i  xii.  81,  where  see  Muratori*s  note; 
J'atroi.  !xi.  514),  and  Venantius  Fortunatus 
(P'-emata,  lib.  viii.  6;  Patrol,  Ixxxviii.  270)  spe- 
ciHen  the  name  of  the  town,  **'  Matthaeum  exi- 
mium  Naddarer  alta  Tirum."  This  place  is 
mentioned  by  the  Pseado-Abdias  (  Vita  8.  Matth.) 
as  in  Ethiopia,  probably  used  in  a  very  vague 
way.  On  the  other  hand,  Isidore (de ortu  et  o'ntu 
Patmm,  c.  76 ;  Patrol.  Ixxxiii.  153)  says  that  St. 
Matthew,  after  preaching  in  Judaea,  went  into 
Macedonia,  and  at  last  died  ^  in  montibus  Par* 
thorum." 

It  cannot  be  definitely  said  whether  St.  Mat- 
thew suffered  a  martyr's  death.  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  quoting  Heracleon  the  Gnostic,  seems 
to  acquiesce  in  the  statement  that  he  died  a 
natural  death  {Strom,  ri.  9).  Later  writers 
generally  take  the  other  riew,  in  accordance 
with  the  natural  tendency  to  amplify.  Not  to 
allude  at  present  to  the  martyrologies,  we  find 
Nicephorus  (Hist.  Ecclet.  ii.  41)  describing  the 
work,  sufferings,  and  death  of  St.  Matthew  in 
IMyrmene,  the  city  of  the  Anthropophagi.  We 
meet  with  this  also  in  the  Apocryphal  Acts,  to 
which  we  shall  again  refer.  One  other  tradition 
about  St.  Matthew  may  be  mentioned  here,  which 
we  are  told  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (^P>  ed^, 
ii.  1),  that  the  apostle  abstained  altogether  from 
flesh,  and  lived  on  berries,  fruits,  and  herbs. 

We  need  not  do  more  than  allude  in  the  most 
passing  way  to  the  story  of  the  translation  of  the 
body  of  St.  Matthew  to  Brittany  (where  it  wan 
conveyed  from  Ethiopia  in  the  9th  century !),  and 
theoce,  at  the  expense  of  a  startling  anachronism, 
to  Lucania  by  the  emperor  Valentinian.  In  or 
about  the  year  a.d.  954,  it  was  removed  to 
Salernum  (Leo  Ostiensis,  in  Acta  Sancio  u/zi, 
\fifra%  where  May  6  is  observed  as  the  comme- 
moration of  the  translation.  Strangely  enough, 
a  second  finding  at  Salernum  is  recorded  in  the 
time  of  Gregory  VII.  about  A.D.  1080. 

When  a  festival  of  St.  Matthew  first  arose, 
distinct  from  the  collective  festival  of  all  the 
apo;>tles,  it  is  impossible  to  say  definitely,  but 
it  is  certainly  late.  It  is  absent  from  many 
forms  of  Western  liturgies,  which  we  shall  men- 
tion below,  and  it  would  appear  that  there  are 
scarcely  any  sermons  or  homilies  I'ound  for  this 
day,  even  in  writers  of  the  9th  and  luth  cen- 
turies, among  the  few  being  one  by  Miceta.H 
Paphlago  (CombeHs,  AucUirium,  p.  401).  The 
day  specially  associated  with  St.  Matthew  in  the 
Western  church  is  September  21.  This  festival, 
however,  is  wanting  in  the  Leonine,  Gelasian,  and 
Galilean  liturgies,  and  in  the  V/-  tioruileUothicwn. 
It  is  found  in  the  Gregorinn  Sacramentary  in  the 
edition  of  Menard  (cul.  l^^O),  but  is  obelised  as 
doubtful  in  that  of  Pameliut,  and  omitted  in 
that  of  Muratori.  Menard's  edit  inn  also  gives  a 
mass  ibr  the  vigil,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
both  masses  are  a  later  addition.  Menard  him- 
self remarks  (not,  in  loc.)  that  both  masses,  espe- 
cially that  for  the  vigil,  are  wanting  in  some  of 
the  best  MSS.  On  the  other  hand,  the  festival 
is  recognised  in  the  Ambrosian  Litur.  y,  as  we 
now  have  it  (Pamelius,  Litu  g  /.  L<itt.  i.  42^-i), 
and  in  the  Aiozarabic  Liturgy  and  Breviary 
{Patrol.  Ixxxr.  861,  Ixxxvi.  iJo'.')).  We  also  find 
it  in  the  Latin  martyi  ologies  generally,  as  in  the 
Mart,  Hieronymi,  Jiommum,  be«ie,  Ado,  IJsnard, 
aud  Xotker.     The  notice  in  the  metrical  mar- 
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tyrology  of  Bede  is,  "  Undecimas  capit  at  Mat- 
thaeus  doctor  amoenus"  {Patrol,   xciv.   605); 
.  that  of  Wandalbert  {P.,trol.  cxxi.  611):— 

"  litaeniit  Christo  mundi  qui  luctm  Tocantft 
Undedmuiu  Mattbaeus  fevangelico  ore  Mcravit.* 

Besides,  however,  the  commemoration  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  the  M'irt.  Hieronymi^  as  edited  by 
D'Achery  (SpicUegitm,  vol.  iv.  pp. 617  aqq.).  gives 
the  name  of  St.  Matthew  Mveral  times.  Thus 
we  have  on  May  I,  ♦♦  Nat.  Matthaei  et  Jacobi ;" 
on  May  6,  *'  In  Persida,  nat.  S.  Matthaei  apostoli 
et  evangelistae ;"  on  May  21,*  **S.  Matthaei 
apostoli;"  on  September  21  {supra);  and  on  Oc- 
tober 7,  '*  Nat.  S.  Matthiei  evangelistoe."  What 
these  multiplied  commemorations  mean,  it  is  very 
hard  to  say ;  possibly  they  point  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  have  here  a  collection  of  Tarions 
partial  and  local  commemorations.  It  may  l*e 
noted  here  that  the  Odd.  Uagenoyensis  and'  Va- 
tican us,  cited  by  Seller  among  the  various  aur- 
tarii  to  Usuard's  Martyrology,  associate  May  6 
with  the  traditional  translation  of  the  apostle's 
body  to  Salernum  {Patrol,  cxxi  v.  29).  With 
this  statement,  however,  though  found  in  Baro- 
nius*s  Mart.  J>om.j  we  need  not  concern  ourselves, 
for  the  alleged  date  of  this  translation  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  very  late. 

The  calendars  of  the  Greek  and  Russian 
Churches  commemorate  St.  Matthew  on  Novem- 
ber 16  (Neale,  Etstei-n  Church;  Int.  p.  784). 
The  notice  for  this  day  in  the  Greek  metrical 
calendar  prefixed  by  Papebroch  to  the  Acta  Sane- 
torum  for  May  (vol.  i.  p.  liii.)  is,  iiKfLfiarop 
MarBcuov  vvp  ScKccrp  Krdy*v  eicn?.  The  Ethiopic 
and  Egyptian  calendars  published  by  Lu  lolf  put 
the  festival  of  St.  Matthew  on  October  9  {Comm. 
od  Hist.  Aetli.  p.  894).  The  same  is  nlso  the 
case  in  the  Egyptian  calendars  published  by 
Selden  {de  Synedriis  vetemm  Ebraeorum^  pp.  212, 
222,  ed.  Amsterdam,  1679),  one  of  which  also 
gives  another  commemonition  on  August  30  {ib. 
p.  210).  Ludolf's  Egyptian  calendar  has  also  a 
commemoration  of  St.  Matthew  on  November  16 
(p.  H94) ;  and  in  the  list  of  commemorations  of 
.•>aints  in  the  Armenian  Church  this  last  day  is 
associated  with  St.  Matthew  (Assemani,  Bi'tl'.Or, 
Hi.  1.  648). 

As  regards  the  pseudonymous  literature  attri- 
buted to  iSt.  Matthew,  we  may  mention  (1)  the 
apocryphal  Latin  gospel  of  Bfatthew,  on  the 
birth  of  the  Virgin  and  the  infancy  of  the  Saviour, 
edited  in  pjirt  by  Thilo,  and  fully  by  Tischendort 
{Ecangelii  Ajxjcri/pha^  pp.  xxv,  50).  A  majority 
of  the  MSS.  of  this  gos(>cl  prefix  two  letters,  ac- 
cording to  which  it  is  a  translation  by  Jerome 
from  the  Hebrew.  It  is  on  the  authority  of  this 
preface  thai  the  ffos|>el  is  referred  to  St.  Matthe\r. 
It  IS  impos.Nible  to  say  whether  we  are  to  connect 
this  with  the  reference  made  by  Innocent  I. 
(/./  IS',  vi.  ad  ExHperium  Tofos  'fium,  c.  7 ;  P'ttrol, 
XX.  5l»2)  to  sundry  apocryphal  writings  profe>sing 
to  be  due  to  some  of  the  apostles,  among  them 
I>erhaps  being  Matthew.  The  reading,  however, 
varies  between  Matthew  and  Matthias,"  the  latter 
being  apparently  to  be  preferred.  (2)  The  act* 
of  Andrew  and  Matthew  [Greek]  in  the  dty  of 

•  This  only  occurs  In  some  MSS. ;  the  Odd.  Gorbeiensjai, 
Eptemacensis   (^Acta  Sandoruv^^  September,  voL  vi  p. 

194) 

^  This  ftatement  as  to  the  varkms  reading  Is  given  oa 
the  authority  of  Tiacbendoif  (ctp.  cU,  p.  zzvi.). 
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the  Anthropojthngi,  first  published  separately  by 
Thih  HDfi  since  by  TischeDdort'(.4c^l  Ap  stoloititn 
Ai'T/c  ypha,  pp.  xlvii,  132).  Here,  as  in  the  ])re- 
rious  case,  it  is  verr  doubtful  whether  we  are  to 
read  Matthew  or  Matthias.  Tischeniorf,  tbllow- 
ioi^  his  oldest  Greek  MS.,  gives  Matthias ;  hut 
the  other  Greek  MSS.  and  the  Latin  give  Mat- 
thew ;  so  also  do  the  Srriac  acts,  publi>hed  by 
Dr.  Wright  [Matthias].  (3)  We  have  also 
another  book  of  the  acts  and  martyrdom  of  St. 
>Iatthew,  first  published  by  Tischendorf  (op.  cit 
pp.  Ix,  167);  the  passage  we  have  already  cited 
from  Nicephorus  gives  an  account  closely  resem- 
blJQg  that  of  these  acts.  (4-)  There  is  extant  a 
Sjro-Jacobite  liturgy,  bearing  the  name  of 
Matthew,  a  LAtin  translation  of  which  is  given'  by 
Fsbricins  {Codex  Psendepigr,  N.  T.  iii.  211  sc|q.) 
aal  Renandot  (Liturg,  Orient  Collection  ii.  346, 
el.  1847).  By  a  curious  carelessness,  some  have 
spoken  of  this  liturgy  as  associated  with  the 
Dime  of  the  apostle,  the  professed  name  of  the 
author  being  really  **  Matthew  the  Shepherd," 
aad  the  date  of  its  composition  being  probably 
tne  end  of  the  11th  century  (N'eiile,  op.  cit.  p. 
Vi^^y  (5)  Lastly,  with  the  name  of  Matthew  ia 
aviociated  the  regulation  for  the  ecclesiastical 
nrJer  of  readers,  given  in  the  AposUAical  Consti" 
tui:o>a  (viiL  22).  [R.  S.] 

MATTHIAS,  ST.,  LEGEND  AND  FES- 
TIVAL OF.  Of  this  apostle  the  New  Testament 
t*:lU  us  nothing  beyond  the  fact  of  his  election  to 
fill  the  place  of  the  traitor  Judas,  and  that  pre- 
Tiooslyhe  had  been  a  followerof  our  Lord  through- 
oat  the  whole  of  his  ministry.  Nor  is  there  any 
gr<rat  amount  of  trustworthy  tradition  concern- 
ing; aim.  It  is  indeed  asserted  that  he  was  one 
01  the  seventy  disci}des.  and  this  is  by  no  means 
improbable.  (Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles,  i.  12 ;  So- 
phroninx,  in  the  Appendix  to  Jerome  de  Vvis 
I.lfut.[Yo\.  ii.  958,  ed.  Vallarsi];  Epiphanius,  i. 
2"^;  Dorothens,  St/nopsis  [in  Afign.  BiU.  Pttr, 
iil  148,  ed.  16  L8]  ;  Rabanus  Maurus,  infra.) 

According  to  Isidore  (de  Vita  tt  Obitu  Patntm^ 
c  7i»;  Patrol.  Izxxiii.  153),  Judaea  waa  the 
treoe  of  St  Matthias's  labours.  The  same  state- 
nifQt  a1«o  is  generally  found  in  the  Latin  mar- 
tyrologies  (see  e,  g.  those  of  l^ede  [Pafro/.  xciv. 
WSJ  Rabanus  Maurus  [i6.  ex.  1133],  Usuard  [ft. 
crihi.  791],  and  Notker  [ft.  cxxxi.  1048]).  The 
general  tenour  of  the  language  of  the  above  would 
^^m  to  imply  that  the  apostle  died  a  natural 

deith. 

Other  witnesses,  again,  speak  of  St.  Matthias 
a.«  Ulwuring  in  Ethiopia  (Sophronius,  /.  c. ;  Doro- 
th*-u*,  /.  c. ;  Nicephorus,  Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  40 ;  see 
al««  the  Marttfrology  of  Strletus  in  Canisius, 
TvwuTtts,  iii.  456).  We  must  assume,  however, 
that  we  have  here  an  exceptional  use  of  the  word 
Lthiopia,  for  the  locality  is  further  detined  (see 
r.  7.  Sophronius,  /.  c.,  Dorotheus,  /.  c.)  as  being  by 
the  mouth  of  the  Apsarus  (which  Hows  into  the . 
Kajine),  and  the  haven  of  Hyssus,  which  would 
identity  the  country  with  Cappadocia.  Here  he 
Hirl  and  was  bnned  (i'aij  rris  aiifAfpov^  Sophro- 
oiuj),  the  more  minute  statement  being  given  by 
Durotbens  that  he  died  in  Sebasto|)olis,  and  was 

'  kmfaasa,\  (BOH.  Or.  ill.  1,  S37)  mentions  a  MS.  of 
this  Liiarf7  in  the  Vatican,  at  the  end  ot  which  it  Is 
•  jltl  the  "Liturgy  of  Matthew  the  Shepherd,  who  is 
ullcit  Hermaa,  one  of  the  Seventy." 
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buried  there  near  the  temple  of  the  sun.  It 
may  be  noted  here  that  the  Lthiopia  is  difi'erently 
named  by  the  above  writers ;  Sophronius  speaks 
of  fi  Bftndpa  Aidtoiria,  Nicephorus  of  ^  wpwrri 
A(0.,  and  the  Menaea  of  ^  i^v  At0. 

It  is  uncertain  when  a  festival  of  St.  Matthias 
first  came  to  be  celebrated.  It  does  not  occur  in 
the  Gelasian  Sacramentary,  or  in  the  Cornea 
Hieronymif  but  is  found  in  some  forms  of  the 
Gregorian  Sacramentary  (col.  29,  ed.  Menard), 
under  the  heading  Satolia  S.  Jfatthiae  AposUUi^ 
and  is  doubtlessly  to  be  viewed  as  one  of  the 
later  additions  to  this  sacramentary.*  The  Hii^- 
pano-Gothic  calendar  does  not  give  the  festival, 
but  we  tind  it  in  the  Mozarabic  Missal  and  Bre- 
viary. The  day  associated  with  St.  Matthias  in 
the  Western  church  is  February  24,  and  his  fe;<- 
tival  on  that  day  is  recognised  in  most  Westt>rn 
martyrologies  and  calendars  (see  e.g.  in  addition 
to  those  specified  above,  the  Mart.  Hifvonymi 
\_Patrol.  XXX.  445],  the  Mart.  Rom.  Vet.^  and  the 
St.  Gall  MS.  of  the  Mart.  GeUoneme  [D'Achery, 
Spicilegiwn,  xiii.  422]).  Henschenius,  however 
{Acta  Sunctorum,  May,  vol.  iii.  436),  mentions 
an  ancient  MS.  Mart.  Hieronynuy  which  omits 
the  festival  altogether. 

In  consequence  of  February  24  having  been 
chosen  as  the  day  for  the  festival,  it  followed 
that  iu  leap-years  it  would  fall  on  February  25.^ 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  a  day  was  intercalated 
in  such  years,  so  that  the  "  vi.  Kal.  Mart.*'  came 
twice  over,  whence  the  name  bissextile.  Thus  iu 
a  leap-year,  the  real  "  vi.  Kal.  Mart."  would  be 
February  25,  the  preceding  day  being  viewed  as 
the  supernumerary  one.« 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  one  MS.  of  the  M  'rt. 
Hieronyihi  (the  Cod.  Lticensis),  May  21  is  marked 
"  alibi  Matthiae  apostoli."  As  all  other  MSS., 
however,  read  Matthaiei,  this  must  be  viewed  as 
evidently  a  mistake  (Patrol,  cxxiii.  791). 

In  the  calendar  of  the  Greek  Church,  the  fes- 
tival of  St.  Matthias  falls  on  August  9.««  The 
notice  for  this  day  in  the  Greek  metricjil  Ephe- 
merid  a,  prefixed  by  Pai>ebroch  to  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torum for  May  (vol.  i.  p.  xxxix.),  is  iip6ii  ckfi<(>* 
iydrff  ^^ktp  l^*os  MarSias,  The  epistle  and 
gospel  in  the  Graek  Church  are  Acts  i.  12-17, 
21-26,  and  Luke  x.  16-21.     The  Ethiopic  caleu- 

"  Some  writers  have  appealed  to  the  calendar  of  Athcl- 
Stan's  P«altcr  as  proving  that  the  festlvnl  of  St.  Matthius 
existed  in  Kngland  by  a.i>.  7U3.  It  has  been  shewn, 
however,  by  Heurtley  (HamufUia  Symbolica^  pp.  74  Mjg.; 
that  this  calendar  Is,  in  all  prubablUty,  to  be  referred  to 
the  period  a.ij.  901-1008. 

^  A  curious  iufstaiice  is  mentioned  by  Southey  (The 
Doetor,  c.  90),  in  which  the  emperur  MaximilUo  fkiled  in 
an  enterprise  against  Bruges  through  foigetinlnebs  ut 
this  fact.  Southey  himself,  however,  would  beem  not  u> 
have  been  aware  of  the  true  ezplaoation. 

«  In  the  Euglish  Prayer  Boolcs  of  1649. 1M2, 1559.  it 
is  ruled  that  on  Feb.  25,  which  in  leap-years  counu  an 
two  days,  the  same  Ptalms  aiid  Lessons  shall  serve  fur 
the  two  daya  Ttie  Cklendar  of  1661,  followed  by  the 
Prayer-Buok  of  1604,  rv verts  to  the  old  plan,  and  su  the 
Psalms  and  Lessons  of  the  23rd  are  read  again  the  fol- 
lowing day.  except  this  latter  be  Sunday.  In  1662,  the 
Intercalated  day  was  taken  as  the  29ch,  aooording  to  the 
prewmt  plan. 

<i  In  ihi' Menolcgy  of  Cardinal  SIrletus,  already  referred 
to,  tbe  name  uf  St.  Matthias  ocean  at  the  end  of  the 
entry  for  Aug.  8,  which  is  di'Ubtleisg  due  to  a  mere  error 
of  tbe  trariBcriber,  who  should  have  put  it  at  the  head  of 
the  following  day. 
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dar  published  by  Ludolf  {Cumm,  ad  Hist.  Aet'\ 
p.  410)  fixes  the  t'estiral  on  March  4  [Magu- 
bit  8]. 

A  certain  amount  of  paendonymoos  literature 
is  nBsociated  with  the  name  of  this  apostle.  An 
apocryphal  gospel  under  the  name  of  Matthias  is 
mentioned  by  Origen  (Horn.  i.  in  Lie.  vol.  v.  87, 
ed.  Lommatzsch)  and  Eusebius  (Hist.  hccUs.  iii. 
25) ;  and  in  the  acts  of  a  council  held  at  Home 
in  the  episcopate  of  Gelasius  (iuD.  494),  we  find 
**  Erangelium  (a/.  Evangelia)  nomine  Matthi<ie 
apocryphum"  (Patrol,  lix.  16*2, 175>  This  may, 
perhaps,  be  the  same  as  the  wapadSfftis  of  St. 
Matthias  referred  to  several  times  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria.  From  him  it  would  appear  that 
the  work  was  written  in  the  interests  of  some 
Gnostic  sect,  for  he  speaks  of  the  followers  of 
Valentinus,  Marcion,  and  Basilides,  boasting  that 
they  quoted  the  opinion  of  Matthias  (Strom,  vii. 
17).  Clement  several  times  quotes  this  book 
(Strom,  ii.  9,  iii.  4,  vii.  13).*  Besides  this,  there 
are  apocryphal  acts  of  Andrew  and  Matthias, 
published  by  Thilo  in  a  separate  form,  and  also 
by  Tischendorf  (Acta  Apostolorum  Apocrypha^  pp. 
xlvii,  132).  Thilo  refers  the  origin  to  Leucius, 
and  speaks  of  the  book  as  used  specially  by  the 
Gnostics  and  Manichaeans.  it  should  be  added, 
however,  that  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether 
we  should  read  the  name  Matthias  or  Matthew. 
Tischendorf,  following  the  oldest  Greek  MS., 
gives  Matthias,  but  the  other  Greek  MSS.  and 
the  Latin  give  Matthew.  So  also  do  the  Syrinc 
acts  recently  published  by  Dr.  Wright.  We  may 
add  here  that  Innocent  I.  (£pist.  ad  Exu^^^riuni 
7b/o9afium ;  Labbe,  ii.  1256)  condemns  sundry 
writings  ascribed  to  Matthias  and  other  apostles, 
but  referred  by  him  to  Leucius.  Besides  these, 
we  have  Acts  of  St.  Matthias  extant  in  Latin, 
professing  to  be  translated  from  the  Hebrew  by 
a  monk  of  Treves,  it  would  seem  in  the  r2th 
century  (Acta  Sanct.  supra,  p.  447).  Finally, 
the  name  of  St.  Matthias'  is  connected  in  the 
AjOstolic  Constitutions  with  the  regulations  as  to 
the  blessing  of  oil  and  wine,  and  tirstfruits  and 
tithes  (Apost.  Gonst.  viii.  28  sqq.).  [R.  S.] 

MATTHIAS,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  con- 
fessor ;  commemorated  Jan.  30  (Usuard.  Mart. ; 
Boll.  Acta  dS.  Jan.  ii.  1025).  [C.  H.] 

MATULU8,  martyr;  commemorated  at  Ni- 
comedia  March  12  (Hicnm.  Mart.).        [C.  H.] 

MATURINUS,  confessor,  in  Gatinois ;  com- 
memorated Nov.  1  (Usuard.  Mart).        [C.  H.] 

MATURUS,  martyr;  commemorated  at  Lyon 
June  2  (Hieron.  Mart. ;  Usuard.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MATUTTNA,  martyr;  commemorated  in 
Africa  March  27  (Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MATUTINUS  (1)  Martyr;  commemorated 
at  Thessalonica  April  4  (Hieron.  Mart.). 

(2)  One  of  the  eighteen  martyrs  of  Saragossa ; 
commemorated  Apr.  16  (Usuard.  Mart.) ;  at  Va- 
lencia in  Spain  Jan.  22  (Hieron.  Mart.),  [C.  H.] 


•  This  passage  Is  not  distinctly  referred  to  the  vapa- 
U<rc»c.  but  It  is  probably  to  be  oonarcted  therewith. 

f  sioine  MSS.  here  read  Matthew,  but  this  is  an  obvious 
error,  since  the  name  of  thii  latter  aposae  has  already 
been  i^ven. 


MAUNDY  THURSDAY  {Dies  Man<M?^ 
the  Thursday  in  Holy  Week,  the  day  of  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Lattt  Sup()er  and  of  our  Lonl's 
betrayal,  so  called  with  reference  to  the  nDti- 
phon  **  Mandatnm  novum  do  vdbis,  ut  diligatis 
invicem  *'  (Joh.  xiii.  34)  appropriated  to  it.  The 
name,  which  is  not  a  very  early  one,  probably 
contains  also  an  allusion  to  the  other  cumniaod 
of  our  Lord  in  the  same  chapter  (Joh.  xiii.  14- 
16),  as  well  as  to  the  rovro  woitirt  of  Luke  xxii. 
19  ;  1  Cor.  xi.  24.  The  collect  at  the  giving  of 
the  Kiss  of  Peace  in  the  Gothic  missal  (Muratori, 
Liturg.  Romtin.  Vetus,  ii.  578)  speaks  of  ''com- 
mands "  in  the  plui-al  *'  inter  praecipua  man- 
d^torum  tuorum  Patribus  nostris  AjM^stoJis  r<- 
liquisti."  in  later  times  "  Mandatum  *'  by  it>elf 
stood  for  the  "  Footwashing,"  which  had  been 
instituted  on  this  day,  and  even  for  the  apart- 
ment in  a  monastery  appropriated  to  it  (Ducauge, 
S'lh  voc.).  Other  names  for  this  day  are  ^  fifydKrj 
w4/iirrrif  ^  hyia  xeWai,  feria  quintu  paschM ; 
also,  as  the  day  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist, 
Coena  Domini,  dies  cocnae  Domini^  feria  -fuinti  in 
coena  Dominica,  dies  nataits  Eucharistiop^  nat  lis 
caliciSy  dies  pmis,  luciSy  mysteriomm  ;  also,  with 
reference  to  the  other  ceremoninU  belonging  to 
the  day,  duis  competentiu/n,  dies  indultjentpie,  dies 
pedilatfii.  The  more  recent  title,  dies  virid^um^  to 
which  the  German  name  Grindouwstag  corre- 
sponds, is  of  uncertain  origin.  The  references  t« 
a  supposed  introit(Ps.  xxii.  2),  and  to  our  Lord's 
words  (Luke  xxiii.  31),  are  purely  conjectural 
(Herzog,  h'cal  -  KncycK  xviii.  223 ;  Augusti, 
Christ.  A'chaot.  i.  549). 

The  ceremonials  specially  belonging  to  Maundy 
Thursday  which  call  for  notice  are  those  relating 
to  the  candidates  for  Baptism,  the  Reconciliation 
of  Penitent-s,  the  Consecration  of  the  Chrism, 
and  the  Administration  of  the  Eucharist. 

( t)  Catechumens. — In  some  churches  the  rcf- 
ditio  Sf/uiboli  took  place  this  day  ;  iL  e.  the  cate- 
chumens were  required  to  repeat  the  creed  which 
had  been  given  them  by  the  bishop  and  presby- 
ters to  lenrn  by  heart  (traditio  syinlx^i).  We 
find  this  ceremonv  Hxed  for  Maundv  Thur»- 
day  in  the  canons  of  Laodicea  (can.  46^  Lnbb<', 
i.  1504),  and  in  the  ''capitula"  of  Martin, 
bishop  of  braga  (cap.  49  ;  ib.  v.  911),  and  in  the 
canons  of  the  Quinisext  or  Trullnn  council  (can. 
78 ;  *&.  vi.  1175).  The  more  usual  time  for  ihh  u- 
petition  was  Easter-even  (Martene,  de  Mf.  Ant. 
Ecd.  i.  116,  lib.  i.  c.  i.art.  13,  §  2).  liht  pcdda- 
vium  or  washing  of  the  feet  of  the  catechumens, 
of  which  some  traces  appear  in  the  ritual  of  the 
early  chui*ch,  was  in  some  cases  performed  on 
this  day,  the  washing  of  the  head,  oapitUaviiuii^ 
having  taken  place  on  Palm  Sunday.  There  U  a 
reference  to  this  ceremony  in  two  letters  of 
Augustine  to  Januarius  (Epist.  cxviii.  cxix.  c. 
18) ;  but  in  the  former  he  speaks  of  the  custom 
of  the  catechumens  bathing  the  whole  body  and 
not  only  of  washing  the  feet  on  this  day,  and  that 
merely  for  purposes  of  cleanliness  "  quia  bapti.*- 
andorum  corpora  per  observationem  quadrn- 
gesimae  sordidata  cum  ofiensione  sensus  ad 
fontem  tractarentur,  nisi  aliquo  die  lavarentur. 
Istum  autem  diem  potius  ad  hoc  electum  quo 
ooena  Domini  anniversarie  celebratur,'*  and  adds 
that  this  liberty  being  granted  to  the  catechu- 
mens, many  others  claimed  it  also,  and  bathed 
with  them  on  this  day — a  luxury  forbidden  dur- 
ing Lent.     In  the  second  letter  he  makes  parii- 
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Hilar  mention  of  washing  the  feet  of  the  catechu- 
mens on  the  day  when  our  Lord  gave  this  les.son 
of  humilitr  '*  qno  ipsa  comme&datio  religiosius 
inbaereret/'  bat  adds  that  lest  it  should  appear 
to  be  in  any  way  essential  to  the  sacrament  many 
churches  had  never  admitted  the  custom  at  all ; 
others  had  discontinued  it,  while  some  had  post- 
{Kined  it  till  a  later  day.  Although  this  custom 
was  never  received  by  the  church  of  Rome 
(Ambros.  de  Sticranu  iii.  1),  it  prevailed  for  a 
time  widely  among  other  churches,  as  those  of 
Gaul,  Milan,  and  Spain,  but  it  soon  fell  out  of 
favour,  and  was  expressly  prohibited  by  the 
caooDs  of  the  council  of  Elvira,  A.D.  306  (can.  48; 
Labbe,  i.  976),  which  prohibition  passed  into  the 
"Corpus  Juris  canonici  **  (c.  civ.  causa  i.  q.  1, 
lib.  i.  c  i.  art.  13,  ^  1 ;  Bingham,  bk.  xii.  c.  iv. 
§10:  Herzog,  rol.  iv.  p.  6:^0;  Martene,  tom.  i. 
ppL  116, 141).    Baptism,  vol.  i.  p.  164. 

(6)  BecmdliaUon  of  Fetdtents, — At  a    very 
«arlj  time  Maundy  Thursday  was  appointed  as 
the  day  for  the  public  absolution  of  penitents^ 
Tbe  letter  of  Innocent  I.  to  Decentius,  bishop  of 
Lu(rubium  (c  7)  (if  indeed  it  is  rightly  given  to 
him  and  is  not  to  be  assigned  to  a  later  peiiod) 
itates  that  the  custom  of  the  Church  ot>Hume 
Vfts  to  grant  absolution  either  of  venial  or  mortal 
sios  only,  *^  quinta  feria  ante  Pascha,*'  unless  the 
penitent  was  attacked  by  severe  sickness  (Labbe, 
ii.  1247)l     St.  Ambrose,  writing  to   his  sister 
Marcellina,  names  this  day  as  the  usual  one  fur 
the   relaxation    of    penance,    *'  erat    dies    quo 
Ur^rolnos  sese  pro  nobis  tradidit,  quo  in  ecclesia 
p"  enitentialia  relaxanlur"  {Epist.  33  ad  Mar- 
ori/fa.  of.  Hex'temeroit,  lib.   v.   c.   2f>),  and  St. 
Jerome  speaks  of  Fabiola  as  standing  in  public 
penance  on  this  day,  **  quis  hoc  crederet .  .  .  ut 
tota  urbe  spectante  Romana  ante  diem  paschae 
staret  in  ordine  poenitentium?"  (Hieron.  Epist. 
3*1.  Epittj^.  FdbuA,),    The  same  custom  is  evi- 
denced by  the  various  homilies,  "  ad  reconcilinn- 
dos  poenitentes,"  delivered  **  in  Coena  Domini," 
referred  to  by  Martene  {AM,  EocL  Bit,  lib.  i. 
cap.  ri.  art.  5,  §  10,  tom.  ii.  p.  31 ;  tom.  i.  p. 
2H4).  A  letter  of  Gilbert "  Lnnioensis  Epiacopus," 
ccatained  in  Ussher's  EpisMae  Hibfrnicte  {£p, 
30.  p.  b6),  states  the  custom  of  the  Iri^tb  church 
t^  be  that  venial  sins  were  absolved  '*  in  ca))ite 
j«junii,'*  mortal  sins  ^*  in  Coena  Domini."    The 
penitents  first   assembled   outside    the    church 
doors,  where   they   heard   a  sermon   from   the 
bl<hop ;  they  were  then  admitted  into  the  church 
adI  heart  the  *^missa  pro  reconciliatione  poeni- 
tentiam/'  absolution  being  granted  them  before 
the  offertory.    In  the  "Ordo  agentibus  publicam 
poenitentiam/'  asnigned  in  the  Sacramentary  of 
G^la-Muii  to  this  day,  the  deacon  pleads  the  cause 
of  the  penitents,  which,  after  certain  collects,  is 
flowed  by  the  "ordo  ad  reconciliandum  poeni- 
tentem,"  and  the  "  oratio  post  reconciliationem" 
vbea  the  penitent  has  communicated  (Muratori, 
lit.  Ron.  Vet.  i.  548-55l> 

(c)  Ccng^^ration  of  Chn$m, — The  sacred  oil 
l^B^  needed  in  large  quantities  for  the  anointing 
of  the  newly-baptixed  at  Easter,  it  naturally 
became  the  custom  to  consecrate  it  shortly  before 
that  festival.  Gradually  the  consecration  was 
limited  to  one  day,  and  by  the  5th  century  it 
had  Income  the  rule  that  the  whole  of  the  chrism 
that  was  required  for  the  use  of  the  year  should 
be  OMisecrated  on  Maundy  Thursday.  In  the 
CcmaHitnmi/mi  we  find  under  this  day  **Chrisma 


conficitur,"  and  in  the  sacramentary  of  Gregory  ' 
(Pamel.  ii.  251)  is  the  rubric  **in  ipso  die  item 
conficitnr  chrisma,*'  followed  by  the  proper  col- 
lects and  exorcism,  and  the  '*  benedictio  chris- 
matis  principalis."  The  Gelasian  Sacramentary 
Kuppliea  a  '*missa  chrismalis"  tor  Maundy 
Thursday,  containing  the  "  benedictio  olei,"  and 
the  "  olei  exorcizati  confectio,"  corresponding 
very  closely  with  those  in  the  Gregorian  rite 
('Muratori,  Lit.  Rom.  Vet.  i.  654  sq.).  A  similar 
form  appears  in  the  Missa  Amhrosiana  given  by 
Pamelius  {Liiurgioon^  i.  340).  The  fullest  direc- 
tions for  the  ritual  relating  to  the  consecration  of 
the  Chrisma  on  Maundy  Thursday  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Ordo  Bomawts  i.  (Muratori,  Lit.  Bom. 
Vet.  ii.  991  sq.).     [Chrkm.] 

(<f)  Auch"rist. — Maundy  Thursday   was   the 
only  day  in  the  year  when,  throughout  the  whole 
Christian  world,  the  Eucharist  was  celebrated  in 
the  evening  and  partaken  of  after  a  meal,  and 
that,  as  far  as  we  know,  only  in  the  African 
church.     The  29th  canon  of  the  third  council 
of  Carthage,  a.d.  397,  specially  excepts  this  day 
from  tbe  rule  that  the  sacrament  of  the  altar 
should  be  celebrated   fasting,  **ut  sacramenta 
altaris  nonnisi  a  jejunis  hominibus  celebrentur 
excepto  uno  die  anniversario  quo  coena  Domini 
celebratur"  (Labbe,  ii.  1171).      St.  Augustine 
rtlso,  while  insisting  on  fasting  communion  gene- 
rally,  mentions  that  some,  to  make  the  com- 
memoration more  striking,  were  accustomed  to 
offer  and  receive  the  Body  of  the  Lord  after  meat 
on  the  day  when  the  Lord  Himself  gave  His 
supper.     We  learn  from  him  also  that  in  some 
places  there  was  on  this  day  a  double  celebration, 
**■  in  the  morning  for  the  sake  of  those  who  dine, 
and  in  the  evening  for  the  sake  of  those  who. 
fast "  (Augustine,  Epist.  cxviii.  nd  Januar.  c.  7). 
The  practice  of  an  evening  celebration  on  this 
day  was  regarded  with  increasing  disfavour,  and 
was  distinctly  prohibited  by  the  Quinisext  or 
Trullan  Council  (can.  29),  A.D.  692,  with  ex- 
press reference  to  the  above-mentioned  canon  of 
the  council  of  Carthage  (Labbe,  vi.  1155).     At 
the  ordinary  celebration  on  Maundy  Thursday 
a  portion  of  the  consecrated  bread  was  reserved 
for  the  communions  on  Good  Friday  and  iljister 
Eve,  Jfissa  Fraesanctifcttorum.     "  rontifex  sor- 
vat  de  Sancta  usque  in  crastinum"  (Ordlo  Bo' 
mrmuSj  i.  Muratori,  ii.  993). 

(tf)  Other  Observances.  —  The  bells  of  the 
churches  were  silent  from  midnight  on  Wednes- 
day till  matins  on  Easter  Day  {Ordo  Boman,  i. 
«.«.).  The  altars  were  stripped  after  vespers (t&ic/.). 
There  was  no  chanting,  and  the  salutation  ^^Do- 
minua vobiscum" etc.,  was  intermitted,  as  well  as 
the  Kyrie  Eleison^  and  Et  ne  nos  inducaSy  etc., 
after  matins  (Muratori,  u.  8.  i.  548,  ii.  992).  At 
3  P.M.  a  light  was  struck  outside  the  church, 
and  a  candle  lighted  from  it,  which  was  borne 
on  a  reed  in  procession  through  the  congregation 
to  the  sacristy,  where  a  lamp  was  kindled  and 
kept  burning  till  the  Saturday  morning,  when 
the  Paschal  taper  was  lighted  from  il;  {Ordo 
Boman.  u.  s. ;  cf.  Zacaria,  Epist,  xii.  ad  Boni- 
facium^  Labbe,  vi.  1525).  There  are  canons  of 
several  councils  forbidding  the  Jews  to  appear 
in  public,  or  to  mix  with  Christians  from  this 
day  till  Easter  Monday:  e.  g,  the  third  council  of 
Orleans,  a.d.  538  (can.  30,  Labb<>,  y.  303),  and  the 
first  council  of  M&con,  a.d.  581  (can.  14,i&u/.969). 
(Hospinianus,  de  Festis,  pp.  48,  49.)        [£.  V.] 
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MAURA  (1)  Commemorated  with  Britta, 
Tirgins,  at  Toun  Jan.  15  (BuU.  Acta  8S.  Jan.  i. 
1018). 

(2)  Martyr  with  her  husband  Timothens  a 
reader,  a.d.  280 ;  commemorated  May  3  (Basil. 
Menoi. ;  Cal.  ByMont.).  [C.  H.] 

MAUKELIUS  (1)  Bishop  of  Imola,  cir.  a.d. 
532,  martyr ;  commemorated  May  6  (Boll.  Acta 
SS.  May,  ii.  106). 

(2)  Bishop,  martyr  in  the  7th  century,  patron 
of  Ferrara ;  commemorated  May  7  (Boll.  Acta  SS, 
May,  ii.  154). 

(8)  Presbyter  in  the  diocese  of  Troyet,  6th 
century  ;  commemorated  May  21  (BolL  ActaSS. 
May,  r.  43).  [C.  H.] 

MATJRELLA,  martyr ;  commemorated  May 
21  in  Africa  (Jlieron,  Mart.),  [C.  H.] 

MAURELLUS,  martyr;  commemorated  at 
Rome  in  the  cemetery  of  Praetextatus,  May  10 
{Ifieron.  Mart),  [C.  H.] 

MAURENTIUS,  martyr  with  othen,  nnder 
Diocletian,  at  Fossombrone  in  Italy;  comme- 
morated Aue.  31  (BolL  Acta  88,  Aug.  ri.  665). 

[C.  H.] 

MAURICILIUS,  archbishop  of  Milan,  ctr. 
A.D.  670;  commemoratei  March  31  (Boll.  Acta 
S^.  Mar.  iii.  910).  [C.  H.] 

MAURICIU3,  MAURITIUS,  MAURICE 

(1)  One  of  the  forty-five  martyrs  of  Nicopolis 
under  the  emperor  Ucinius ;  commemorated 
July  10  (Basil.  Menol,)\  at  Alexandria  {Mieron, 
Mart.). 

(2)  Commemorated  with  John  Palaeolanritas 
July  26  (Basil.  MenuL). 

(3)  One  of  the  Thebaean  martyrs ;  commemo- 
rated at  Agannum  (St.  Maurice)  Sept.  22  {Hieron. 
Mart. ;  Usuard.  Mart. ;  Vet.  Rom.  Mart  ;  Bed. 
Mart. ;  Boll.  Acta  ><S.  Sept.  vi.  308).  His  nata- 
lis  is  in  the  Antiphonarium,  but  on  what  day  is 
not  stated,  and  he  is  named  in  the  Liber  Respon- 
salis  (Greg.  Mag.  Lib.  >'acr,  710,  810). 

(4)  Martyr  with  Photinus  his  son  and  others ; 
commemorated  Feb.  21  at  Apamaea.  (Boll.  Acta 
SS.  Feb.  iii.  239.) 

(5)  Martyr  with  Georgius  and  Tiberias  at 
Pignerol,  under  Diocletian ;  commemorated  Apr. 
24  (Boll.  Acta  cyS.  Ap.  iii.  266).  [C.  H.] 

M  AURITJUS,  bishop  and  confessor ;  his  de- 
p«>sitio  commemorated  at  Angers  Sept.  13  {Hieron. 
Mirt.'j  Boll.  Acta  SS.  Sept.  ir.  62);  Madriuo 
(Usuard.  Mart),  [C.  H.] 

MAURILUS.  martyr ;  commemorated  in 
Africa  April  28  iUienm,  Mart,),  [C.  H.] 

MAURINA,  martyr;  commemorated  at  Tomi 
May  27  {Hieron.  Mart),  fC.  H.] 

MAURINIANUS,  martyr;  oommemorated 
in  Africa  Feb.  1  {Uieron.  Mart.),  [C.  H.] 

MAURINUS  (1)  Martyr;  commemorated 
May  26  at  Tuscia  {Jlieron.  Mart,), 

(2)  Abhat,  martyr  at  Cologne ;  commemorated 
June  10  (bolL  Acta  SS,  June,  ii  279).    [C.  H.] 

MAURITANUS,  martyr ;  commemorated  in 
Mauritania  Oct.  17  {Hwnm,  Mart).        [C.  H.] 


MAU8IMA8 

MAUROXTUS  (1)  Abbat  of  Broylns  (Bruel) 
in  Belgium,  a.d.  701 ;  commemorated  May  o 
(Bed.  Mart  Auct. ;  BolL  Acta  SS.  May,  ii.  53). 

(2)  Bishop  and  confessor,  of  Marseilles,  per> 
haps  A.D.  786;  commemorated  Oct.  21  (Boil. 
Acta  SS.  Oct.  ix.  362).  [C.  H.] 

MAURUS  (1)  Abbat  of  Glannafolinm,  a.d. 
584  (BclL  Acta  SS.  Jan.  L  1039X  in  the  tmi- 
tory  of  Angers  (Usuard.  Mart.) ;  commemorated 
Jan.  15. 

(2)  or  M0RTUU8-NATUS,  hermit  in  Boj- 
gium  in  the  7th  century ;  commemorated  Jan. 
15  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  Jan.  I  1080). 

(8)  Bishop  of  Cesena  in  Italy  ;  commemorated 
Jan.  20  (BolL  Acta  SS.  Jan.  ii.  333> 

(4)  Martyr  with  Papias,  soldiers ;  oommeroo* 
rated  at  Rome  on  the  Via  Nomentana  Jan.  29 
(Usuard.  Mart.;  Bed.  Mart,;  Vet.  Horn.  Mari.\ 

(6)  Martyr ;  commemorated  in  Campania  Mur. 
18  {Hieron,  Mart,  ;  Bed.  Mart,  Auct). 

(6)  Martyr;  commemorated  Apr.  12  {Hicivn. 
Mart.). 

(7)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Antioch  Apr. 
27 ;  another  elsewhere  on  the  same  day  (Jlitron. 
Mart). 

(8)  Libycus,  Roman  martyr  under  Nnmerian, 
buried  at  Gallipolis ;  commemorated  May  1  (Boll. 
Acta  SS.  May,  i.  40). 

(0)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Rome  June  5 
{Hieron,  Mart.), 

(10)  Presbyter  and  his  son  Felix,  in  the  6th 
century;  commemorated  at  Spoletum  June  16 
(BolL  Acti  SS,  June,  iiu  112). 

(11)  Bishop,  martyr  with  Pantaleemon  and 
Sergius  at  Biseglia;  commemorated  July  27 
(BolL  Acta  SS.  July,  vL  352). 

(12)  Martyr,  with  Bonus,  Fau^tus,  and  seven 
others ;  commemorated  on  the  Via  Latina  Aug.  1 
(Usuanl.  Mart,). 

(18)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Rome  Aug.  12 
{Hiercn.  Mart), 

(14)  Martyr  with  fifty  others  at  Rheiros  in 
the  3rd  century;  commemorated  Aug.  22  (Bed. 
Mart,  Auct. ;  BolL  Acta  SS.  Aug.  iv.  515). 

(16)  Confesw>r,  with  Salrinus  and  Arator  at 
Verdun  ;  commemorated  Sept.  4  (BoU.  Acta  SS. 
Sept.  ii.  221). 

(16)  Bishop  and  confessor  at  Placentia  about 
A.D.  430 ;  commemorated  Sept.  13  (BolL  Acta 
SS.  Sept.  iv.  79) 

(17)  Martyr  in  the  province  of  Histria;  com- 
memorated Nov.  21  (Usuard.  Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart. 
Auct). 

(18)  Martyr  at  Rome  under  prefect  Celerinus ; 
commemorated  Nov.  22  (Usuard.  Mart). 

(19)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Rome  Nor.  29 
{Huron.  Mart ;  Bed.  Mart.  Auct.), 

(20)  Martyr ;  commemoi'ated  at  Rome  Nov.  30 
{Hieron.  Mart.). 

(21)  Martyr  with  his  brother  Jason  and  their 
parents,  Claudius  the  tribune  and  Hilaria.  at 
Rome ;  commemorated  Dec  3  (Usuard.  Mart.  ; 
Vet,  Rom.  Mart.), 

(22)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Rome  Dec.  10 
(Hkron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MAl'SIHAS,  priest  in  Syria ;  commemorated 
Jan.  23  (jCaL  ISyumt. ;  BoU.  Acta  SS.  Jan.  ii. 
489,.  [a  H.] 


MAVILUS 

MAVILUS,  martyr,  cir.  A..D.  203,  at  Adrn- 
ffletam;  commemorated  Jan.  4  (Boll.  Aria  SS, 
Jan.  i.  164).  [0.  H.] 

BIAVORUS,  martyr ;  commemorated  at  Rome 
June  2  (Hienm.  Mart.).  [C,  H.] 

MAVB0NTU8,  abbat  of  old  St.  Florence  in 
the  7th  century ;  commemorated  JaxL  8  (Boll. 
Acta  SS.  Jan.  i.  505).  [C.  H.] 

MAXELLENDI8,  rirgin  and  martyr,  cir. 
A.D.  6^0;  commemorated  Kor.  13  (Sarins,  (U 
Prob.  Sand.  VU.  Col.  Ag.  1618,  Nov.  p.  317). 

[C.  H.] 

HAXENTIA,  widow  of  Trent,  cir.  a.d.400; 
commemorated  Apr.  30  (Boll.  Acta  8S.  Ap.  iii. 
772>  [C.  H.] 

MAXENTIUS  (1)  Martyr ;  commemorated 
at  .Mcomedia  Feb.  24  {Hieron.  Mart.). 

(S)  Presbyter  and  confessor  in  Poiton;  com- 
memorated June  26  (Usuard.  Mart. ;  Boll.  Acta 
S3.  June,  v.  169).  [C.  H.] 

MAXENTUS  (1)  Martyr;  commemorated 
at  Home  May  22  (Ifieron.  Mart). 

(2)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Milan  May  6 
(J/ifim  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MAXIANUS,  martyr  with  Julianus  and  the 
pre&brter  Lucianu^t  at  Beaurais ;  commemorated 
Jan.  8  (U*uard.  Mart.).  •  [C.  H.] 

MAXIMA  (1)  Martyr;  commemorated  at 
Kicomedia  Feb.  16  (Htertm.  Mart). 

(%)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Nicomedia  Feb. 
22  (//iron.  Mart.). 

(8)  Wife  of  the  presbyter  Montanns,  martyrs ; 
commemorated  at  Sirmium  March  26  (U.^uard. 
Mjrt.;  Bed.  Mart.).  The  husband  is  called  Mu- 
Bata«  in  Uieroti.  Mart, 

(4)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Antioch  Mar. 
2S[HitTtfn.Mart.). 

(5)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Alexandria 
Aptil  6  {Bieron.  Mart.). 

(6)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Antioch  Apr.  7 
(Hienm.  Mart.). 

(7)  Martyr ;  commemorated  Apr.  12  {Hteron, 
Mart.). 

(8)  Martrr ;  commemorated  at  Constantinople 
May  8  {Hitnm.  Mart.). 

(9)  Two  of  the  name  commemorated  at  Rome, 
in  the  cemetery  of  Praetextatus,  May  10  (^Hiet'on, 
Mart). 

(10)  Vin^in ;  commemorated  at  Friuli  May  16 
(U'uard.  Mart ;  Boll.  Acta  SS.  May,  iii.  579). 

(11)  Mnrtrr,  commemorated  at  Alexandria 
Nay  17  {Hit'roa.  Mart). 

(13)  Martyr ;  commemoratiHl  at  Rome  on  Via 
AoreJia,  May  31  (^Hieron.  Mart.). 

(18)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Thessalonica 
Jnne  1  {Hieron.  Mart.). 

(14)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Rome  June  2 
{Hif,(m.  Mart.). 

(18)  Martrr ;  commemorated  at  Antioch  July 
10  {HUnm.  Mart.). 

(16)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Alexandria 
Jaly  10  {Hierwi.  Mart.). 

(17)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Laodicea  July 
26  {Emm,  Mart). 
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(18)  Martyr,  with  Donatilla  and  Secnnda,  at 
Lucernaria  in  Africa  under  Oallienus  ;  comme- 
morated July  30  {ffierf/n.  Mart. ;  Usuard.  Mart, ; 
Vet.  Jiom.  Mart. ;  Boll.  Ac*a  SS.  July,  vii.  146). 

(19)  Martyr ;  commemorated  Aug.  1  with  Do- 
natula,  Secundula,  and  others  at  the  30th  mile 
from  Rome  {Micron.  Mart.). 

(20)  Martyr  at  Rome  under  Diocletian ;  com- 
memorated Sept.  2  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  Sept.  i.  357). 

(21)  Martyr  with  her  sister  Julia  at  Olisepona 
in  Lnsitania;  commemorated  Oct.  1  (Usuard. 
Mart.). 

(22)  Virgin,  martyred  in  Africa  with  Marti- 
anus  and  Satirianns;  commemorated  Oct.  16 
(Usuard.  Mart.). 

(28)  Martyr;  oommemoratad  in  Mauritania 
Dec.  1  {Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MAXIMIANUS  (1)  Martyr ;  commemorated 
Jan.  2  {Hieron.  Mart.  ;  Boll.  Acta  SS.  Jan.  i.  80). 

(2)  Bishop  of  Ravenna;  commemorated  Feb. 
22  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  Feb.  iii.  294). 

(8)  Patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  commemo- 
rated April  21  (Basil.  Merud. ;  Boll.  Ada  SS. 
Apr.  ii.  847). 

(4)  Bishop  of  Syracuse,  A.D.  594;  conrniemo- 
rated  June  9  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  June,  ii.  241). 

(5)  One  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus; 
commemorated  July  27  (Usuard.  Mart.)\  Oct.  23 
(Basil.  Menul.). 

(6)  Martyr  with  Bonosns;  commemorated 
Aug.  21  (Usuard.  Mart.). 

(7)  Bif>hop  and  confessor  at  Bagaia  in  Africa 
in  the  5th  century ;  commemorated  Oct.  3  (Boll. 
Acta  SS.  Oct.  ii.  160).  [C.  H.] 

MAXIMILIANUS  (1)  Martyr;  commemo- 
rated at  Rome  Aug.  26  {Hieron.  Mart.), 

(2)  Bishop  and  Martyr  at  Cilli,  cir.  A.D.  308 ; 
'commemorated  Oct.  12  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  Oct.  vi. 
52).  [C.  H.] 

MAXIMINUS  (1)  Martyr;  commemorated 
May  14  in  Africa,  the  same  or  another  in  Asia 
{Hieron.  Mart.). 

(2)  Martyr;  commemorated  in  Syria  May 
24  {Hieron.  Mart.). 

(8)  Bishop  and  confessor  at  Treves ;  com- 
memorated May  29  ( Hieron.  Mart. ;  Usuard. 
Ma.t ;  Vet.  Rom.  Mart. ;  Boll.  Acta  SS.  May, 
vii.  19). 

(4)  Bishop  of  Tongres,  cir.  A.D.  800;  com- 
memorated June  20  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  June,  iv.  7). 

(6)  Commemorated  in  the  territory  of  Orleans, 
Dec.  15  (Usuard.  Mart.)  [C.  H.] 

MAXIMUS  (1)  Abbat  and  Martyr  in  Gaul 
cir.  A.D.  625 ;  commemorated  Jan.  2  (Boll.  Acta 
SS.  Jan.  i.  91). 

(2)  I.  and  II.,  bishops  of  Pa  via ;  commemo- 
rated Jan.  8  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  Jan.  i.  471). 

(8)  Bishop  of  Taormina  in  Sicily,  in  the  first 
century;  commemorated  Jan.  12  (Boll.  Acta  SS, 
Jan.  i.  720). 

(4)  Confessor ;  commemorated  Jan.  21  {Cat. 
B'/xant ;  Daniel,  Cod.  Liturg.  iv.  251). 

(6)  Propraetor,  martyr  with  Fausta  and 
Evilasins;  commemorated  on  Feb.  6  (Basil. 
Menol.) 
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(6)  Martyr;  coininemomted  at  Alexandria 
Feb.  U  {Utcron,  Mart.). 

(7)  Two  martyrs  commemorated  in  Africa 
and  one  elsewhere,  Feb.  IG  {Hieron.  Mart;  Boll. 
Acta  SS.  Feb.  ii.  864). 

(8)  Martyr  with  Clnndias  and  his  wife  at 
Ostia;  commemorated  Feb.  18  (Usuard.  Mart. 
Yet.  Horn.  Mart.). 

(9)  Martyr  with  Theodotus ;  commemorated 
Feb.  19  (Baiiil.  Menol.)\  apparently  the  same  as 
(46). 

(10)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Kicomedia 
March  12  {Hieron.  Ma^i.). 

(11)  Martyr;  commemorated  in  Mauritania 
April  1 1  {Hteron,  Mart.). 

(12)  Martyr  with  Qnintilianus  and  Dada 
under  Diocletian;  commemorated  April  13  (Boll. 
Acta  .S6.  Ap.  ii.  127> 

(18)  Martyr  with  Tiburtius  and  Valerianus; 
commemorated  April  14  at  the  cemetery  of  Prae- 
t  ex  tat  us,  on  the  Via  Appia  {Hieron.  Mart.  ; 
Usuard.  Mart. ;  Vet.  Eom.  Mart. ;  Bed.  Ma*  t.). 
His  natalis  on  this  day  in  Gregory's  Sacraroen- 
tary,  and  his  name  in  the  collect  (Greg.  Mag. 
Lib.  Soar.  83). 

(14)  Martyr,  with  Optatns  and  others ;  com- 
memorated April  14  (^Ilieron.  Mart. ;  Boll.  Acta 
iSW.  A  p.  ii.  212). 

(16)  Soldier  and  martyr,  one  of  the  Thebaean 
legion,  cir.  A.D.  297  ;  commemorated  April  14  at 
Milan  (^boW.  Acta  SS.  Ap.  ii.  212). 

(16)  Martyr  with  Olympiades,  noblemen,  at 
Curdula  in  Persia,  under  Decius ;  commemora- 
ted Apiil  15  (Usuard.  MarL;  Bed.  Mart.;  Vet, 
JKom.  Marty 

(17)  Blartyr ;  commemorated  at  the  cemetery 
of  Calixtus  on  the  Via  Appia  April  21  {Hieron. 
Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart.  Auct ). 

(18)  Martyr ;  commemorated  in  Africa  Ap.  26 
{Hieron.  Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart.  Aitct.). 

(19)  Martyr;  commemorated  in  Egypt  Apr. 
27  {Hieron.  Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart.  Auct.), 

(20)  Martyr,  with  Dadas  and  Qnintilianus,  at 
Dorosterum ;  commemorated  April  28  (Basil. 
Menol.). 

(21)  Martyr  in  Asia,  circ  A.D.  250;  com- 
memorated April  30  (Florus,  ap.  Bed.  Mart. ; 
Boll.  Acta  S:<.  Ap.  Hi.  732);  May  14  by  the 
Greeks  (Basil.  Meiiol.);  by  others  on  April  21 
under  the  name  of  Marcellinus,  and  on  April  25 
as  Marcellus.  For  another  Maximus  comme- 
morated on  April  30  by  the  Greeks,  see  Boll, 
tt^  8up.  p.  733. 

(22)  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  confessor,  after  A.D. 
355;  commemorated  May  5  (Boll.  Acta  SS, 
May,  ii.  7). 

(28)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Milan  May  6 
(^Hieron.  Mart.). 

(24)  Two  martyrs;  commemorated  in  Africa 
May  7  {Hieron.  Atari.);  another  at  Nicomedia 
the  same  day  (^Hieron.  Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart.  Auct.). 

(26)  Presbyter;  commemorated  at  Constan- 
tinople May  8  {^Hieron.  Mart.). 

(26)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Alexandria 
May  13  {Hieron.  Mart.). 

(27)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Rome  on  the 
Via  Komentana,  May  28  (Jlieron.  Mart,), 


(28)  Bishop  of  Verona,  4th  century;  com- 
memorated May  29  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  May,  vii.  36). 

(29)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Thessalonica 
June  1  (ffier<jn.  Ma^  t.). 

(80)  Or  MAXIMINUS,  bishop  of  Aqnae- 
Sextiae  in  1st.  4th,  or  tjth  century  ;  commemo- 
rated June  8  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  June,  ii.  53). 

(81)  Presbyter ;  commemorated  at  Alexandria 
June  9  {Hieron.  Mart, ;  Boll.  Acta  SS.  June,  iL 
170), 

(82)  Martyr;  bishop  of  Naples,  before  A.D. 
360;  commemorated  June-  12  (Boll.  Acta  SS, 
June,  ii.  517). 

(88)  Bishop  of  Turin  after  a.d.  460;  com- 
memorated June  25  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  June,  r.  50). 

(84)  Martyr  at  Alexandria  with  Leontius  and 
others;  commemorated  July  10  {Hienm.  Mart.; 
Boll.  Acta  SS.  July,  iii.  53).' 

(36)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Syrmia  July 
15  {Hieron,  Mart.'). 

(86)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Antioch  July 
10  {Hieron,  Mart.), 

(87)  Martyr ;  commemorated  in  Asia  July  17 
{Hieron.  Mart.), 

(88)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Dorostorum 
July  18  {Hieron,  Mart.), 

(80)  Martyr,  with  Sabinus  and  others ;  com- 
memorated at  Damascus  July  20  {Hieron.  Mart. ; 
Usuard;  Mart.). 

(40)  Martyr;  commemorated  with  Cyrincus 
and  others  at  Corinth  July  20  {Hieron.  Afa^t.). 

(41)  Bishop  and  confessor  at  Patarium,  2nd 
century ;  commemorated  Aug.  2  (Boll.  Acta  SS, 
Aug.  i,  109). 

(42)  C!onfessor,  "our  holy  father;"  transla- 
tio  Aug.  13  (Basil.  Menol. ;  Cal.  iSyzant. ;  Daniel, 
Cod.  Liturg.  iy.  266). 

(48)  Youthful  martyr  in  Africa  under  Hunae- 
ric;  commemorated  Aug.  17  (Usuard.  Mart.). 

(44)  Abbat  and  confessor;  commemorated 
Aug.  20  at  Chinon  {Hu  ron.  Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart, 
Auct. ;  Boll.  Acta  SS.  Aug.  iy.  55). 

(46)  Martyr,  with  Gaianus  and  others ;  com- 
memorated at  Ancyra  Aug.  31  and  Sept.  4 
{Hieron,  Mart.), 

(46)  Martyr  with  Theodotus  and  Apclepiodotes 
in  Thrace ;  commemorated  Sept.  15  (Basil.  MenoL 
Boll.  Acta  SS.  Sept.  y.  31).     See  (0). 

(47)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Nuceria 
Sept.  16  {Hieron.  Mart.), 

(48)  Martyr  with  Juyentinus;  commemo- 
rated Oct.  9  (Basil.  Menol.), 

(40)  Martyr  at  Cordova ;  commemorated  Oct. 
14  {Hieron.  Mart.). 

(60)  Leyita,  martyr  under  Decius;  comme- 
morated Oct.  19  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  Oct,  riii.  417); 
Oct.  20  (Usuard.  Mart,), 

(61)  Martyr  with  120  other  soldiers;  com- 
memorated at  Rome  Oct.  25  {Hietvn,  Mart.), 

(62)  Bishop  of  Mentt  in  the  4th  centarr ; 
commemorated  Noy.  18  (Surius,  de  Prob.  SS, 
Hist,  t.  iy.  p.  401,€olon.  1618). 

(68)  Presbyter  and  martyr,  under  Maximian  ; 
commemorated  at  Rome  on  the  Via  Appia  Xoy. 
19  {Hieron.  Mart,;  Usuard.  Mart.;  Vet,  Sotn, 
Mart.)  ;  Maximinus  (Bed.  Mart,  Auct,), 


M.4YEXCE,  conrjciL  OP 

(H)  CmbTtfr;  commemorHled  in  Spai 
J"  l«ro-m.  Mart. ;  1J*J.  Mart.  A'acL). 

(UjMirlfr;    comineinnrsled 
&jntmi»  Sof,  21  (Hiavn.  Mart.). 

(tS)  Harttr;  commamurated  *t  Rome  Not. 
!-J(l/K™i.i(ari.). 

(IT)  Two  nmrt)-n:  commemonted  it  Rome, 
Soi.  a  (tfinwi.  Jtfart,). 

<U)  Mtrlir  with  Chrrsagcini  And  Deu- 
Ihcnui;  a>nini«Dorat«d  *t  Aquileis  Nov.  21 
{H^^:  Mart.;  Bed.  af.rt.  Awt.). 

(M)  UFgieusij,  biibop,  coiif«Mor ;  commaTno- 
md  Si,..  'J?  {Uierw.  Jlarl. ;  Usuard.  J(art.). 

(60.  Hirnr;   commemorated  in  Afria  Dec 


on.  Mar. 


(81)  Preibjter  nud  confessor;  commemorated 
U  Utitiiu  Ilec  15  (//k™..  i(£ir<.).  [C.  H.] 

(BijBijhop:  commemorated  at  Aiei^udm 
[>«,  i7  (Uiuird,  Mart.).  [C,  H.] 

>WYENCB.  COUNCIL  OP  {Meymtmun 
ri^ilmn.),  A.D.  T5:t.  at  which  Lulliu  wu  suh- 
lUluinl  for  St.  Bonifnce,  who  WM  going  barii 
10  tiiclaad,  in  the  ii«  of  Ua^ence.    [t.  S.  Ff.] 

MEALB  (IN  AkT).  The  irrangemeula  of  n 
CkmiiiatabtcdoDot  seem  toh.ire  b«en  rery  dlF- 
Iniitfmin  the  rurreni  habits  uf  the  time,  eicept 
ii  pater  care  for  moderation,  sohriety, and  grs- 

V-  St  l»>l  Ihej  are  represented  in  all  the  repre- 


The. 


«  iii^really  Mcnlar  or  ordinary  meal  ii  the 
•tll-ljowo  frnscu  from  the  caliicomb  of  SS. 
llimllinus  and  Peter  (Boltari/  tar.  curii.), 
pvtD  in  Martigny,  p.  67S.  R.ioul  Rochetta 
yLijm-n  tar  tVrijiae  el  It  Caraclirt  d-i  Tupet 
lifclif/j  ijiti  eamtitucat  tArt  du  Christiaaiiint) 
>'■l«■l^  Ihii,  with  two  olhcra,  as  reprewudtive 
""mpiet  They  are  fonnd  in  Bottari,  Ut. 
tnii.  and  ciivii.,  and  at  foI.  iii.  p.  218;  and 
Wiftle  hu  DO  doubt  of  their  relation  to  pic- 
lnra  in  Hercutaneum  and  Pompeii.  Nor  can 
|iii>  be  wondered  at,  if  we  consider  the  at  times 

lELefanaer  remiuded  untaught  or  recent  converts 
(i-i  itrengiy  of  the  ancient  hearth- worship,  and 
•><  psit  banquets  to  the  lares  of  their  famlli 
l[  it  a  ugn,  not  yet  fully  appreciated,  of  t 
fnn  cilility  of  the   faith,  thai  it  was  able 
"illidnw  the  popuLition  of  Italy  (even  so  far 
i>  <iiJ)  rrom  Etrurian  or  Qreco-liltrurtan  hah 
°lHpulchral  worihip,  and  tench  them  tn  com- 
i»iiwnt(  thedeathofOneoaly.  See  Kergusion'a 
HiiL^^  of  irdiitectHrt  (bk.  it.  c  1.  p.  281,  and 
c-  II.  p  21IJ,  sd.  1674)  and  Coulange'i  La  CM 
i<^  (introd.  and  chapters  i.  ii.).      On  thii 
"bjcct  the    stodent    ahoald    compare    Bottari 
lUir.  ciiiL  diTii.)  with  the  Fittvrt   iTEnx- 
laa,  (i.  Ut.  iIt.)  ;   B.  ifu*»   BoHxmieo   (t.  i. 
f.  iiili).    The  chief  diFTerence  is  that  in  the 
ITiTiiliaa  pictore,    of   which   the  Gentile    one 
i*  •  type  {Botl.    tar.    criii.),   a    round    bowl 
i>  wbiiitoled  for  the   bom  or   rhyton  (drunk 
It  imall  end).     It  saema  quite  clear. 
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S.  Marcellinus'  einmple  (knowu  nl-w  a 
that  al  the  Via  Labicann,  and  of  the  {-atacnm 
Inter  dnu  tjiuros),  men  an  I  women  sit  at  mi^ 
igether.  Tbe  pruviai«n« an)  wioe  appenr  lo hav 
Wn  handed  by  Krvanta.  and  are  not  placed  o 
the  table  ;  and  the  reijuesla  of  two  of  the  duesl 


strangely  painted  above  their  heads,  ""ire 
cal(i)Ua(m)"  ■■  Agape,  misce  mi.-    (Com|«r« 
^  Sat.  v.  6,1.)    The  nnmes,  as   Rochette  i.b- 
Tea,  are   probably  significant.     The  »micir- 
ar  table  was  called  lui,:a  from  the  C  form  of 


dered  ai 


circle  I 


tgged  Ubie  with  a  large  amphom.     Tliere  are 

laves,  apparently,  and  a  small  animal,  resem- 
ling  a  squirrel,  is  l>eing  carved.  Athenaeus 
(Iv.)  describes  a  UbIe  of  this  kiud,  and  Varro 
(iv.  2b)  calls  it  sibilla ;  others  mensa  e^aria.  A 
j  man,  apparently  the  carver  or  strnctnr 
,  stands  by  in  a  long  tunic  with  purple 
,  PS.  The  two  lented  female  figures  at  (ha 
ends  of  the  semicircle  are  directing  him,  and 
mjy  1m  (he  servants  oameU  by  the  guests  ;  they 
would  act  aa  carptorea,  or  praegustalrlcea. 
(Seneca,  Epiit.  ilvii.)    See  woodcnt. 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 


UBCBONUb,   martyr;   commeniarated    in 

Africa  Ap.  IT  (ifWrm.  Mart.);  Meconus  (Bed, 
ifttt.  Auct.).  [C.  H.] 

MEDACUB.  msrtvr ;  commemorated  at  Nl- 
comedia  Sept.  18  (Hiirnn.  Marl.).  [C.  H.] 

MEDANU8  or  MELDANUS,  Iri.h  bishop 
at  Perouue  about  the  end  of  thetith  cent.;  >.-am- 
mamorated  Feb.  T  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  Feb.  ii,  M). 
[C,  H.] 

HEDARDUB,  bishop  and  confessor ;   de|>u. 

Mrt.)  ;  Boll.  Ada  SS.  June,  ii,  72 ;  his  fe^timl 
(Bed,  Mart.);  hh  nntalis  (Uauard.  Marl.)  [C.  H.] 

MEDATULU8,  martyr;  commemorated  in 
Afriua  July  2U  (//«™.  M..rt.).  [0,  H.] 

HEDERICU3,  presbyter  and  abbat  at  Paris, 
cir.  A,D,  TtiO;  commemorated  Ang,  29  (Usuiird. 
Mori. ;  Boll,  Acta  S3.  Aug.  vi.  518).      [C.  H.] 

Hb:DIATORS(PRiKera).  The  Greek  writers, 

lien  they  apeak  of  Christian  priest),  IVtquently 


.«pl  for 


nferi 
B  repre; 


TesUmenU  (Otit  i. 


<J.k1 
d  mediator 


r.  p.6:i3).   Others  repeat 
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as  does  also  Origen,  St.  Chrjs-istom,  St.  Basil, 
and  others  of  the  Greek  fathers.  But  by  this 
they  seem  to  have  intended,  not  that  the  priest 
was  properly  a  mediator  independently  and  by 
his  own  inherent  authority,  but  merely  and  by  a 
figure  of  speech  as  an  inUi-nuncias  or  medium  of 
communication.  In  this  sense  St.  Basil  (de 
Spiritu  Sancto,  c  14)  and  Theodoret,  commenting 
on  Gal.  iii.  19,  20  (where  the  word  fitairins  is 
repeatedly  employed),  teach  that  Moses  was  a 
mediator  between  God  and  the  people  of  Israel. 
The  true  mediator  is,  of  course,  the  Lord  Jesus. 
The  article  fAtalrTis  in  Suicer*s  Thesaurus  may 
be  consulted  with  great  advantage.  He  has  col- 
lected a  Urge  mass  of  quotation!!  from  the  Greek 
fathers,  shewing  that  they  constantly  and  uni- 
formly applied  the  term  fitalrriSy  in  all  its 
varieties  of  meaning,  to  Jesus  Christ. 

The  I^tin  fathers  avoid  the  use  of  mediator 
in  this  sense  (as  applied  to  the  priesthood).  St. 
Cyprian  uses  it  **  discnrrant  ad  judices,  blan- 
diantur  mediatoribui "  {de  CarxIincU.  Operih, 
Christi  Prolog. — the  authorship  is  uncertain), 
but  not  of  priests.  St.  Augustine  strongly  pro- 
tests against  it  in  his  treatise  against  Parmenian, 
a  Donatist  bishop,  who  had  said  that  the  bishop 
was  a  mediator  between  God  and  the  people, 
'*  Si  Johannes  diceret .  .  .  mediatorem  me  habetis 
apud*Patrem,  et  ego  exoro  pro  peccatis  vestris 
(sicut  Parmenianus  quodara  loco  posuit  episco- 
pum  mediatorem  inter  popolum  et  Deum)  quis 
eum  ferret  bonorum  atque  Hdelium  Christian- 
orum  "  {contra  J'annen.  lib.  ii.  c.  b). 

[S.  J.  E.] 

MEDICUS  (St.  Mie),  confessor  at  Huisseau, 
believed  to  hare  lived  in  the  8tb  or  9th  cent. ; 
commemoratsd  May  23  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  May.  vii. 
842).  [C.  H.] 

MEDIOLANUM.    [Milan.] 

ME  DION,  martyr ;  commemorated  in  Africa 
May  14  {Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

HEDRANUS,  with  his  brother  Odranus. 
confessors  in  Ireland ;  commemorated  July  7 
(Boll.  Acta  SS.  July,  ii.  477).  [C.  H.] 

MEDULA  or  MEDULLA  and  her  compa- 
nions;  commemorated  Jan.  25  (Cu/.  Byzant.; 
Boll.  Acta  SS.  Jan.  ii.  616).  [C.  H.] 

MEFOMUS,  martyr ;  commemorated  June  3 
(^Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MEGETIA,  martyr.    [Migetia.] 

MEG6INUS,  martyr;  commemorated  in 
MauriUnia  Dec.  2  {Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MEGINUS,  martyr;  commemorated  at  Pe- 
rusia  Ap.  29  {Hier(m.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MEL,  Irish  bishop  in  the  5th  cent. ;  comme- 
morated Feb.  6  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  Feb.  i.  778). 

[C.  H.] 

MELANIA  ROMANA,  "Our  Mother;" 
commemornted  Dec.  31  {CI.  Bi/rant. ;  Basil. 
Mend. ;  Daniel,  Corf.  Liturg.  iv.  278).     [C.  H.] 

MELANIUS  (1)  bishop  and  confessor ;  com- 
memorated at  Rennes  Jan.  6  (Usuard.  Mart. ; 
Boll.  Acta  S3.  Jan.  i.  327). 

(2)  Bishop  of  Troves  in  the  4th  cent. ;  com- 
memorated Ap.  22  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  Ap.  iii.  29). 

[G.H.] 


MELTTO 

MELANTUB,  martyr ;  commemorated  at 
Dijon  Nov.  1  {Hieron.  Moi-t.),  [C.  H.] 

MELANUR,  martvT  in  Africa;  commemo- 
rated Dec  9  {Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MELANtJS,  martyr  in  Africa;  commemo- 
rated Dec.  2  {Uienm.  Mart.).  [0.  H.] 

MELAS  or  MELANES,  bishop  of  Rhino- 
col  ura,  confessor  in  the  5th  cent. ;  commemo- 
rated Jan.  16  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  Jan.  ii.  15). 

[C.  H.] 

MELASIPPUS  (1)  martyr;  commemoratea 
at  Langres  Jan.  17  {Hieron.  Mart.;  U»u:ird. 
M  rt.).  [0.  H.] 

(2)  Martyr  with  his  wife  Caaina  and  son  Ad- 
tonius ;  commemorated  Nov.  7  (Basil.  Metuii.). 

[C  H.] 
MELGHIOR,  Magian  king;  commeuiorati^i 
Jan.  6  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  Jan.  1.  323).  [Epipuanv.] 

[C.  H.] 

MELGHU8,  Irish  bishop^  of  5th  century; 
commemorated  Feb.  6  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  Feb.  i. 
778).  [0.  H.] 

MELGIADES  (1)  bishop  and  confessor ;  de- 
positio  commemorated  at  Rome  in  the  cemetery 
of  Calistus  on  the  Via  Appia  Jan.  10  {Hitron. 
Mart.);  Melchiades  (Bed.  Mart.). 

(2)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Alexandria 
Aug.  9  {Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MELDANUS.    [Medanus.] 

MELDEGASUS,  martyr ;  commemorated  at 
Terracina  Nov.  1  {Hieron.  Jiart.).  [C.  H.] 

MELETTUS  (1)  Bishop  of  Antioch,  "Our 
father,"  A.D.  381;  commemorated  Feb.  12  {OiL 
Biftant. ;  Daniel,  Cod.  Liturg.  iv.  253 ;  B<>I1. 
Acta  SS.  Feb.  ii.  585 ;  Aug.  23  (Basil.  Mend.). 

(2)  Dux,  martyr  with  1250  companions;  com- 
memorated May  24  (Basil.  Menoi.). 

(8)  Commemorated  with  Isacina,  bishops  of 
Cyprus,  Sept.  21  (Basil.  Menol.). 

(4)  Bishop  and  confessor;  oommemomted  in 
Pontus  Dec.  4  (Usuard.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MELEUS,  martyr ;  commemorated  at  Alex- 
andria July  13  {^Hieron.  Mart.;  Bed.  Mart. 
Auct.).  [C.  H.] 

MELISIUS,  bishop  and  martyr;  commemo- 
rated Ap.  22  (Usuaid.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MELTS  US  (1)  Martyr;  commemorated  in 
Africa  Nov.  26  '{Hieron.  Mart.), 

(2)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Nicomedia 
Nov.  27  {Hieron.  MaH.).  [C.  H,] 

MELITENE,  COUNCIL  OF  {Meliten^nse 
Concilium)^  one  of  the  synods  at  which  Kusta- 
thius,  bishop  of  Sebaste,  was  condemned,  .tod 
held,  consequently,  before  a.d.  359,  by  when  he 
had  ceased  to  be  possessed  of  that  see.  (Man.si, 
iii.  291.)  Melitine  lay  on  the  frontiers  of  Ar- 
menia Minor  and  (^ppadocia.  [1*1  S.  Ff] 

MELITINA,  of  Marcianopolis,  martyr  under 
Antoninus ;  commemorated  Sept.  15  (Basil.  if>  - 
nol. ;  Boll.  Acta  SS.  Sept.  v.  29).  [C.  H.] 

MELITO,  bishop  in  the  1st  or  2nd  century; 
commemorated  Ap.  1  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  Ap.  i.  10). 

[C.H.] 


MELITUS 

MELITUS.  martyr ;  comroemorated  at  Alex- 
M Iria  July  10  (ife/on.  Mart,).  [C.  H.] 

MELLITTTS,  bishop  in  Britain;  depositio 
Ay.  24  (Bed.  Mart, ;  Usuard.  Mart, ;  Boll.  Acta 
SS.  Ap.  iii.  28U).  [C.  H.] 

MELORUS  or  MELIOB,  martyr  in  Bri- 
taiD,  cir.  A.D.  411 ;  commemorated  Jan.  3  (Boll. 
Ada  SS.  Jan.  i.  136).  [C.  H.] 

MELOSA,  martyr;  commemorated  at  Thes- 
saloQica  June  1  {Hieron.  Mart.}.  [C.  H.] 

MELOSUS,  martyr ;  commemorated  at  Thes- 
saluoica  June  1  {Mieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MELOTES  (juiXwrii  from  fii,\ov,  a  sheep). 
The  nTjKondl  of  Heb.  xi.  37  are  probably  indi- 
alioas  of  distre&s  rather  than  of  asceticism  ; 
bat  vhen  monasticism  arose,  a  sheepskin  gar- 
ment, hanging  down  on  one  side,  came  to  be  the 
o-^ual  dress  of  monks  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere. 
Thus  Eueherius  says :  **  Melote,  in  Regum  libro, 
petli«  simplex  qua  monachi  Aegyptii  etiam  nunc 
Qtuntar,  ex  uno  latere  dependens."  This  word 
alio  denotes  an  upper  garment  of  goatskin ;  thus 
Cassian  says  {rnstit.  i.  8)  that  the  outer  garb  of 
monks  is  a  goatskin,  which  is  called  melotes;  and 
.\elfric,  "  Hircinus  vel"  fractus  roccus ;"  or, 
indeei,  of  any  kind  of  skin  (Macri  Hierolex.). 
Oregoritts  Monachus  makes  the  melotea  to  have 
b«er  a  hood  or  cowl  of  sheepskin.  (Ducange, 
fffcsMry.)  •  [S.  J.  E.] 

^fELTIADES,  pope;  depositio  commemo- 
ratei  at  Rome  July  2  {Hieron.  Mart.).    [C.  H.] 

MELVIUS,  martyr;  commemorated  in  Africa 
June  28  {Hier^jn.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MEMFIDITS,  martyr;  commemorated  at 
Alexandria  Sept.  5  {Hienm.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

ME^IMA,  martvr;  commemorated  in  Mau- 
ritania Oct.  17  {Mieron.  Mart.).  [0.  H.] 

ME3IMERUS,  martyr;  commemorated  in 
Africa  Ap.  24  {Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

HEMMIA,  martyr ;  commemorated  at  Rome 
en  the  Via  Salaria,  Aug.  8  (JBieron.  Mart.). 

[C.  H.] 

MEMMrUS  (1)  Martyr;  commemorated 
Feb.  It)  {Hieran.  Mart.). 

(8)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Carthage  May 
31  {Hieron.  Mart.). 

(3)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Alexandria 
Jnne  23  {Hieron.  Mart). 

(4)  Bishop  and  confessor,  in  the  3rd  centttry ; 
commemorated  at  Chdlons-sur-Mame  Au^r.  5 
{Hierun.  M'irt. ;  Usuard.  Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart. 
iurf.;  Boll.  Acta  83.  Aug.  ii.  4).  [C.  H.] 

MEMNON  THAUMATURGUS,  "Our 
&th«r  ;**  commemorated  Ap.  28  (Basil.  Menoi. ; 
Boll.  Acta  S8.  Ap.  iii.  578).  [C.  H.] 

MEMORTA,  martyr ;  commemorated  at  Mi- 
lan May  6  {Hienm.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MEMORITJS,  martyr,  with  hi;t  companions ; 
commemorated  at  Troyes  Sept.  7  (Boll.  Acta  SS. 
Sept.  iii.  68).  [C.  H.] 

HEXAEA  (r&  fiwaia).  These  are  office 
^b  of  the  Greek  church  which  contain  the 
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variable  parts  of  the  offices  for  fixed  festivals. 
Thus  they  contain,  together  with  other  less 
prominent  matter,  the  Stichera  and  other  similar 
hymns,  the  Lections,  and  the  other  variable  parts 
of  Tespei*s ;  the  Canons^  with  all  that  depends  on 
them,  of  Lauds,  the  Synaxaria^  or  Lections 
from  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  the  rubrical  direc- 
tions from  the  Typkum;  and  on  a  few  great 
festivals,  such  as  the  Epiphany,  the  Antiphons  of 
the  Liturgy,  and  the  order  of  the  three  lesser 
hours  (the  3rd,  6th,  and  l^th),  called  on  these  days 
al  fAtydXai  &pai.  The  Menaea  are  usually  bound 
in  twelve  volumes,  each  containing  the  Menaeum 
for  a  month,  and  they  correspond  approximately 
to  the  Propriwn  Sanctorum  of  a  Western  bre- 
viary. The  word  is  met  with  both  in  the 
singular  and  the  plural,  with  the  same  signifi- 
cation. The  office  books  however  use  the  sin- 
gular to  denote  the  compilation  for  a  single 
month,  and  the  plural  {r\  iii\vcua)  to  denote 
the  entire  seiies  of  those  for  the  several  months.' 

[H.  J.  H.] 
MENALIPPUS,  martyr;  commemorated  ia 
Asia  Feb.  23  {Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MBNANDER  (1)  Martyr  with  Acacius  and 
Polyaenus;  commemorated  May  19  (Basil.  Me^ 
nd.) 

(2)  or  MINANDfiR,  martyr  with  others ; 
commemorated  at  Philadelphia  in  Arabia  Aug. 
I  {Hieron.  Mart. ;  Usuard.  Mart.).  Another  on 
the  same  day  at  the  30th  mile  from  Rome 
{Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MENAS  (1)  Commemorated  Jan.  24  {Cal. 
Byzant.). 

(2)  Martyr  with  David  and  John,  three 
monks ;  commemorated  by  the  Greeks  Ap.  12 
(Boll.  Acta  SS.  Ap.  ii.  821). 

(8)  or  MENNAS,  archbishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, "Our  father;**  commemorated  Aug  24 
(liasii.  MenoL) ;  Aug.  25  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  Aug.  v. 
184). 

(4)  or  MENNAS,  an  Egyptian  martyr, 
spoken  of  as  *''■  Magnus  "  and  "  Gloriosus ;"  suf- 
fered at  Cotyaeum  in  Phrygia  nnder  Diocletian 
and  Maximian,  with  Victor,  Vincentius,  and 
Stephanides ;  commemorated'  Nov.  1 1  {Hieron. 
Mart. ;  Basil.  Menol. ;  Usuard.  Mart. ;  Col.  By- 
zant. ;  Cal.  Armen. ;  Bed.  Mart. ;  Daniel,  Cod. 
Liturg.  iv.  274) ;  suffered  in  Scythia,  transl.  to 
Constantinople  (  Vet.  Bom.  Mat  t.).  His  natalis, 
on  Nov.  11,  commemorated  in  Gregorj^'s  Sacra- 
mentary,  and  his  name  mentioned  in  the  Collect 
(Greg.  Mag.  Lib.  Sacr.  140).  His  commemora- 
tion was  on  Nov.  10  according  to  Surius  {De 
Probat.  Sinct.  Hist.  t.  iv.  p.  241,  ed.  Colon.  1618). 
A  church  at  Constantinople  was  dedicated  to 
him  (Codinus,  de  Signis  CP.  18  b). 

(6)  A  solitary  in  Samnium,  a.d.  583 ;  comme- 
morated Nov.  11  (Greg.  Mag.  Dial.  1.  iii.  c.  26; 
Mabillon,  Acta  SS.  0.  S.  B.  Saec.  i.  p.  255,  Venet. 
1733). 

(6)  or  MENNAS,  martyr  with  Hermogenes 
and  Eugraphus,  under  Maximian ;  commemorated 
Dec.  10  (Basil.  Menol.;  Cal.  Byzant.;  Daniel, 
Cod.  Liturg.  iv.  276);  Dec.  3  {Cal.  Annen.). 

[C.  H.] 

MENDICANCY.  The  frequent  almsgiving 
inculcatetl  upon  Christians  not  unnaturally  led 
the  idle  and  the  worthless  to  depend  upon 
charity  rather  than  upon  their  own  labour.  That 
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the  poor  should  congregate  round  the  doors  of 
the  churches  to  Kolicit  alms  was  regarded  as  a  , 
laudable  custom  from  early  times.  Several  pas- 
sagea  in  Chrysostom  contain  strong  exhortations 
to  the  people  to  bestow  money  in  charity  before 
entering  church.  As  the  Chnstian  in  his  day 
had  water  standing  before  the  door  that  the 
worshippers  might  first  wash  their  hands,  so 
their  forefathers  placed  the  poor  there  that  the 
power  of  charity  might  purify  the  soul  (Chrys. 
Iloia.  xzvi.  de  Verb.  AposU ;  Horn,  i.  in  2  7tm. ; 
Hum.  iii.  d^i  Poenit.).  With  such  indiscriminate 
almsgiving  it  was  impossible  that  charity  should 
n<>t  be  abused.  Ambrose  found  it  necessary  to 
admonish  (da  Offic.  iv.  16)  the  bishops  and  priests, 
who  had  the  treasures  of  the  church  to  dispense, 
to  be  careful  that  they  are  not  wasted  upon  im- 
portunate beggars.  Many  come  to  ask  for  alms 
out  of  mere  idleness;  they  are  well  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  if  they  are  indulged  they 
will  soon  exhaust  the  provision  of  the  poor 
and  helplesH.  Moreover,  they  are  not  content 
with  a  little,  they  dress  themselves  as  gentlemen, 
aud  pretend  to  be  of  good  birth,  and  on  this 
ground  obtain  a  greater  share.  Care  and  mode- 
ration must,  therefore,  be  exercised  in  the  dis- 
tribution, that  those  who  are  reHlly  in  want  mMV 
ntt  be  sunt  away  empty,  and  that  designing 
beggars  may  not  make  a  spoil  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor.  Idleness  has  never  been  regarded 
in  quite  the  same  light  in  the  south  and  east  of 
l!iUro^>e  as  among  the  more  industrious  nations 
of  the  north;  aud  among  the  northern  tribes 
after  their  coDversion  the  conditions  of  life  were 
such  that  habitual  mendicancy  must  have  been 
rare.  Hence  disciplinary  canons  against  begging 
are  not  found  in  the  Couucils  or  Penitentials. 
There  arc,  however,  certain  forms  of  the  evil 
corrected  in  the  Theodosian  cotle.  A  law  of 
Valentinian  11.  {Cud.  T/teod.  XIV.,  xviii.  1,  de 
mendicanti'/Ui  non  inrcUidis)  directed  the  cases 
of  all  able-bodied  beggars  who  fled  from  their 
masters  to  Rome  in  order  to  live  on  charity  to  be 
investigated,  and  those  who  were  found  able  to 
work  were  either  to  be  returned  to  their  original 
masters  or  become  the  possession  of  the  informer 
who  discovered  them.  This  law  was  re-enacted 
by  Justinian  (C7o</.  Justin.  II.  zxv.  1. 

With  regard  to  the  clergy  themselres  the 
church  was  careful  that  they  did  not  abuse  the 
liberality  of  the  people  and  sink  into  a  life  of 
idleness  supported  by  charity.  The  term 
fiMcdyti&oi,  or  vacantivi,  applied  (Syne-ius,  £p. 
67)  t-o  clergy  who  deserted  their  posts  and  wan- 
dered from  place  to  place,  was  a  stigma  affixed 
to  idleness.  And  it  was  probably  with  a  view 
to  cheok  clerical  mendicancy,  as  well  as  for  the 
sake  of  ecclesiiistical  regularity,  that  the  council 
of  Agde,  A.D.  506,  decreed  (c.  52)  that  clergy 
moving  about  from  one  diocese  to  another  with- 
out commendatory  letters  were  denied  com- 
n)union.  The  council  of  E])aon,  ▲.D.  517  (c.  6), 
has  a  similar  decree  agaiust  clerical  vagrants. 
And  the  same  rule  is  laid  down  in  the  Spanish 
council  of  \ralencia,  a.d.  524  (c  5).  The 
tendency  to  idleness,  inseparable  from  the 
monastic  lile,  found  no  support  from  the  early 
church  writers.  Cassian  {de  Coen.  Instit.  x.  23) 
quotes  a  saying  of  the  Ei^yptian  fathers,  that  a 
working  monk  was  tempted  with  one  devil — an 
idle  one  with  a  legion.  Of  Anthony  the  cele- 
brated ascetic  of  the  Thebaid,  it  is  relatnd  {Vtta, 


c.  4-)  that  he  laboured  with  his  own  hands,  and 
gave  away  all  he  could  h-jiare.  The  CWnobites, 
or  ascetics,  living  in  communities  and  of  whom 
there  were  not  less  than  50,000  in  Egypt  in  the 
4th  century,  supported  themselves  by  their  own 
industry  (Cassian,  de  Cocn.  Instit.  i.  22).  Ther  em- 
ployed themselves  in  agriculture,  aud  in  making 
baskets,  ropes  and  sandals,  their  produce  being 
sent  down  the  Nile  fcr  sale  in  Alexandria,  and  whut 
was  not  required  for  their  own  maintenance  was 
given  to  the  poor*  In  general  it  mny  be  said 
that  industrial  occupation  whs  the  rule  among 
the  monks  in  the  l;lafit  (see  Robertson,  Ch.  Hi4. 
ii.  6  ;  Monasticitrn).  Augustine  wrote  a  sE])ori;il 
tn-atise  {De  Opere  Monarhorum)  directed  ag;UD>t 
monks  being  exempted  from  labour.  In  some 
instances,  however,  manual  labour  was  regHrde<t 
with  less  favour.  Martin,  who  intri^ttuctfd 
monasticism  into  Gaul,  dikcon raged  labour  iu  tlie 
monasteries  which  he  established  about  Poitiers 
and  Tours.  The  younger  brethren  were  allowed 
to  transcribe  books,  bnt  this  was  the  only  maniul 
work  permitted  (Sulpicius  Severus,  Vita  Martini^ 
10).  In  the  great  monastic  system  establi>hei 
in  the  West  by  Benedict  in  the  tirst  half  of  the 
6th  century  manual  labour  was  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing rules  of  the  order.  Seven  huui-s 
daily  was  the  time  allotted  to  work  (/>'«</tt/a, 
c.  48).  The  manner  in  which  the  injunction  to 
work  has  b«en  carried  out  by  the  benedict  ines 
both  in  the  service  of  civilization  and  literature, 
is  a  matter  of  history.  In  the  great  roona»tery 
of  Bangor,  disciples  from  which  contributed  ^o 
much  to  the  evangelization  of  the  north-we^t 
of  Europe,  Be<le  states  {Hist.  ii.  2)  that  the 
monks  supported  themselves  by  the  labour  of 
their  own  hands.  The  exaltation  of  poverty 
into  a  virtue  and  the  rise  of  the  mendic:iut 
friars  lie  outside  our  period.  [ti.  M.j 

MENEDINA,  martyr;  commemorated  in 
Etruria  May  26  {Hierun.  Mart.).  [0.  H.] 

MENELAMPUS  (1)  Martyr;  commemo- 
rated in  bgypt  Jan.  15  {Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

(3)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Pont  us  Jan.  18 
{Hieron.  Mart.). 

(8)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Carthage  Jan. 
19  {Hieron  Mart.). 

(4)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Smyrna  Feb 

27  {Hieron.  Mwrt.). 

(6)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Tarsus    Mar. 

28  {Hieron.  Mart.). 

(6)  Martyr;  commemorated  in  Africa  July  17 
{Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MENELANTUS,  martyr ;  commemorate*!  in 
Africa  Feb.  23  {Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MENELAU8,  martyr;  commemorated  at 
Alexandria  July  3  {Hieron.  Mart.;  Bed.  Mart. 
Auct.)\  another  at  Tarsus  on  the  same  day 
{Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MENELEU8,  abbat  and  confes.<or  in  Au- 
vergne ;  commemorated  July  22  (Usuard.  Mart. ; 
Boll.  Acta  SS.  July,  v.  302).  [C  H.] 

MENESBRE,    COUNCIL  OF  {Menetbcnse 

concilium).  When  all  the  bishops  of  Brittany 
met  at  a  mountain  of  that  name,  near  St.  Pol  de 
L^on,  to  excommunicate  Coraorro,  count  of  Leon, 
A.O.  590,  or  thereabouts.     (Mansi,  x.  461.) 

[E.  S.  Ff.] 


HENESIDEUS 

MENESIDEUS,  martyr :  commemorated  at 
Aleiandria  July  14  {Hieron,  Mcart.),        [C.  H.] 

MENEU8,  presbyter,  martyr;  commemo- 
rated July  13  {Hieron,  Mart;  Bed.  Mart. 
Auct.),  [C.  H.] 

MENOENES,  martyr;  commemorated  at 
Ephesns  May  16  {Hieron,  Mart. ;  Boll.  Acta  88, 
May,  iU.  572).  [C.  H.] 

MENIGNUS  FULLO,  martyr  in  the  Helle*- 
poQt;  commemorated  Mar.  16  (Basil.  Menoi,)\ 
liar.  15  (Boll.  Acta  88.  Mar.  ii.  390).     [C.  H.] 

HENNA  or  MANNA,  yirf^in  in  Lorraine, 
4th  ceotury ;  commemorated  Out.  3  (Boll.  Acta 
SS.  Oct.  ii.  150).  [C.  H.] 

HENNAS.    [Mexas.] 

HENNO,  martyr ;  commemorated  at  Valen- 
cia in  Spain  Jan.  22  {Hitron.  Mart.).       [C.  H.] 

HENODORA.  virgin  and  martyr,  with  her 
sUiers  Metrodora  and  Nymphodora ;  commemo- 
rated Sept.  10  (Basil.  Menol. ;  Cal.  Byzant. ; 
Ifcuiiel.  Cod.  Lilurg.  iv.  268 ;  Boll.  Acta  88. 
Sept.  iii.  489).  [C.  H.] 

HENOLOGIUM  {fotvoXiyiov).  ThU  book 
corresponds  with  the  Martyrology  of  the  Roman 
church,  and,  like  it,  contains  the  lives  and  acts 
of  the  saints  and  martyrs.  The  practice  of 
reading  publicly  the  acts  of  the  saints  dates 
from  very  early  times,  and  was  confirmed  by 
the  47th  canon  of  the  3rd  council  of  Carthage 
(A.D.  397),  which  after  directing  that  nothing 
be  read  in  the  churches,  "  sub  nomine  divinarum 
scripturarum,"  except  the  canonical  scriptures, 
>dd5,  *'Liceat  etiam  legi  passiones  martyrum 
com  anniTensarii  dies  eorum  celebrantur." 

Among  early  ecclesiastical  biographers  may  be 
DcDtioaed  Eusebios  (fA.D.  3:^8),  who  made  one 
of  the  earliest  collections  of  the  acts  of  the 
^Qts,  also  Palladius  Bishop  of  Helenopolis  in 
Biihynia  (cir.  A.D.  401),  a  friend  of  St.  Chryso- 
ctom,  who  wrote  lives  of  Saints  and  the  Hermits 
of  the  De:«rt,  the  reading  of  which  in  the 
chnrch  was  prescribed  during  Lent. 

Many  changes  were  made  in  the  Menology, 
and  great  variations  naturally  exist  in  ditlerent 
^pies.  The  emperor  Basil  the  Macedonian 
(a.d.  867-886)  caused  one  to  be  compiled :  and 
CoQstantine  Porphyrogenitus  (a.d.  911)  directed 
Simeon  Metaphrastes,*  the  Logothete  or  Chan- 
^li'^  of  the  empire,  to  compile  the  lives  of  the 
^nts  and  acts  of  the  martynt,  arranged  in  order 
According  to  the  months  of  the  year.  Selections 
&om  the  menologium,  under  the  name  of  Synax- 
'^  ((rvya(ctf»ia)  are  inserted  in  the  Menaea, 
>ad  read  in  the  course  of  the  office  after  the 
nxth  ode  of  the  canon  for  the  day.  In  modern 
^^e  the  term  menologium  is  often  confounded 
with,  and  used  for  menaeum.  Thus  Goar  {not. 
'^  m  Laud.  Off.\  "  Volumen  singulorum  men- 
sium  officia  complectens  firiyaior  est,  et  vulgo 
Maoiogium  dicunt,"  nod  (not.  33)  he  uses 
SToazarioa  in  the  sense  of  Menologium,  *'  Sanc- 
tomm  vitas  volumen  brevibus  verbis  complec- 
^Bs,  vwa^dpiow  est:  et  Martvrologio  corre- 
*poBdet,  fitqne  in  Laudibus  ex  eo  lectio,  etc.  .  . ." 

*  Cud.  BelUnaia«  charges  this  author  with  giving  Ux> 
«scfapky  to  u»  fanagtiMtioii. 
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Correctly,  iitivoXiytow  is  the  entire  book,  an. 
<rv¥t^ipio»  the  extract  from  it.  [H.  J.  H.] 

MEN8A  MY8TICA,  Em    [Altar.] 
MENSUBUA  DIVI8I0.     [Divisio  Men- 

BUBUA.] 

MENTIUS,  martyr  with  Eusebius  and  others ; 
commemorated  May  30  (Basil.  Menol.),   [C.  H.] 

MEONIS,  martyr;  commemorated  at  Langres 
Jan.  17  {Hi4nron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

ME0RTIU8  (Mertius),  martyr  under  Die 
cletian;  commemorated  Jan.  12  (Basil.  Jftfno/. ; 
Cal.  Byzant. ;  Boll.  Acta  88.  Jan.  i.  724). 

[C.  H.] 

MERCIA,  COUNCIL  OF  {Synodus  Mer^ 
ciana),  A.D.  705,  or  thereabouts ;  at  which  St. 
Adhelm,  then  a  presbyter  only,  was  enjoined  to 
write  against  the  errors  of  the  British  com- 
munion, especially  that  of  celebrating  Easter, 
which  he  did  with  so  much  effect,  that  many 
were  i^ained  over  to  orthodoxy  by  reading  his 
work  (Mansi,  xii.  167).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

MERCURIA,  martyr  witfi  Ammonaria  at 
Alexandria;  commemorated  Dec  12  (Usuard. 
Mart. ;  Vet.  Bom.  Mart.),  [C,  H.] 

MERCURIUS  (1)  Martyr;  commemorated 
at  Nicomedta  Mar.  6  {Bieron.  Mart.). 

(%)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Salona  Aug. 
26  {Hiercn.' Mart.). 

(8)  Martyr  under  Decius ;  commemorated  Nov. 
25  (Basil.  Menol. ;  Cal.  Bgzant. ;  Surius,  de 
Probat.  8anct.  Hist.  t.  iv.  p.  524,  ed.  Colon. 
1818).  [C.  H.] 

MERIAD0CU8,  bishop  of  Yannes  in  the  7th 
century ;  commemorated  June  7  (Boll.  Acta  88. 
June,  ii.. 36).  [C.  H.] 

MERIDA,  COUNCIL  OF  {Emeritense  con- 
cilium),  held  a.d.  666,  at  Merida  in  Estremadura. 
Twelve  bishops,  including  Proficius  bishop  of 
that  see,  their  metropolitan,  subscribed  to  its 
twenty-three  canons  or  chapters.  In  the  first 
of  these  the  creed  of  Constantinople,  with  the 
"  Filioque  "  clause,  is  rehearsed,  and  followed  by 
heavy  denunciations  against  all  who  recede  from, 
or  will  not  assent  to  it.  By  the  second,  the  in- 
vitatory,  or  "  Venite  "  (sonus),  is  directed  to  be 
sung  at  vespers  m  the  place  assigned  to  it  in 
other  churches.  By  the  third,  the  sacrifice  is 
directed  to  be  offered  daily  for  the  king  and  his 
army  when  engaged  in  war.  By  the  ninth,  fees 
are  forbidden  to  be  taken  either  for  giving  the 
chrism  or  for  administering  baptism.  By  the 
tenth,  every  bishop  of  the  province  is  directed 
to  have  an  archpresbyter,  an  archdeacon,  and  a 
chief-clerk  (primiclerum)  in  his  cathedral  church. 
By  the  sixteenth,  the  third  part  of  the  revenues 
of  parish  churches,  anciently  due  to  the  bishop, 
is  to  be  spent  on  repairs  (Mansi,  zi.  75  sq.). 

[E.  S.  Ff.] 

BIERIU8,  martvr;  commemorated  in  Africa 
Oct.  16  {Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MEROBIUS,  martvr  with  Felix  and  others; 
commemorated  in  the  East  Dec.  3  {Hieron.  Mart.); 
with   Felix   and   others,  but  different  from  the 
preceding,  at  Laodicea  Dec.  4  {Hieron.  Mart. 
Bed.  Mart.  Amt),  [C.  H.] 
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MKROBUB,  mnrtrr ;  oommemorated  at  Tomi 
Sept.  15  {Htervn.  Mart,),  [C.  H.] 

MEROLA,  martyr;  commemorated  at  Ad- 
tioch  Sow  30  {Hierm,  Mart.),  [C.  H.] 

MERONA,  martyr,  commemorated  at  Tomi 
July  5  {Hieron,  Mart,),  [C.  H.] 

MEROVAEUS,  monk  of  Bobbio,  cir.  a.d. 
626 ;  commemorated  Oct.  22  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  Oct. 
ix.  614).  [C.  H.] 

MERTITJS.   [Meortiub.] 

MESHACH.   [MwHAEL.] 

MESIPPU8,  martyr  with  his  brothers  Peu- 
si^pus or Spcusippus and  Elasippus  or  Eleusippus; 
commemorated  Jan.  16  {Cal,  Byzant).    [C.  U.] 

MESNE  PROFITS.    [Vacancy.] 

MESROP,  commemorated  Oct.  12  (Cal.  Ar- 
men,),  [C.  H.] 

MESSALLINA,  rirgin  martyr,  under  Deciua, 
at  Fuligno ;  commemorated  Jan.  23  (Boll.  Ada 
SS.  Jan.  ii.  453)..  [0.  H.] 

MESSENGER.  Polycarp  is  desired  in  the 
Ignatian  epistle  to  him  (c.  7)  to  choose  some  one 
who  may  be  worthy  to  bear  the  name  of 
B96Bpofxosj  to  carry  to  Syria  the  tidings  of  his 
(Polycarp's)  love  of  Christ.  The  word  tfcorpf <r- 
fi^Tus  is  used  in  a  precisely  similar  sense  in  the 
Ignatian  epistle  to  the  Smyrnaeans  (c.  11);  and 
similarly  Polycarp  {ud  l^hUipp,  13)  speaks  of 
sending  one  tu  be  an  ambassador  {icp%ff$tvtrovra). 
These  emissaries  were  probably  in  most  cases 
deacons  of  the  church.  Baronius  (Ann.  a.d.  58, 
c.  108)  wrongly  supposes  these  $f69pofjioi  to  be 
OuitaORES  (p.  521)  for  the  summoning  of  assem- 
blies.    (Bingham's  Antiq.  Vlll.  yiii.  15.)    [C] 

MESSOR  (1)  Martyr  ;  commemorated  in 
Africa  Jan.  li  (HiiTon,  Mart.). 

(2)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Picenum  Ap. 
15  (Ilieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.j 

METATOR.  An  officer  sent  before  the 
sovereign  when  on  a  jonmey  to  take  care  that 

fToper  preparations  were  made  for  his  reception. 
See  Mctatub.]  Cyprian  (fCp.  81,  al.  6,  §  4) 
applies  the  word  to  Rogatian,  the  first  martyr 
sent  to  prison  in  the  Decian  persecution,  who,  he 
says,  went  before  the  rest  as  a  harbinger(metator) 
to  prepare  their  place  in  the  dungeon.  See  also 
Optatus,  dtf  ^Aiam.  Domt,  iii.  4,  §  61.    [P.  O.] 

METATORIUM  (jitrardpiov^  fiiTardpioVj 
fjLtaari&pioy)  one  of  the  suboniinate  buildings  of 
an  oriental  church,  usually  regarded  as  identical 
with  the  diiconicum  [Diaoonicumj.  Thus,  in 
the  Euchologia  we  read  of  the  patriarch  going 
down  "  into  the  metatorium  or  diaconicum,*'  and 
passing  from  it  to  the  altar  from  the  right-hand 
side.  Cedrenus  records  that  when  the  emperor 
Leo  the  Philosopher  was  forbidden  by  the 
patnarch  Nicolas  to  enter  the  church,  on  ac- 
count of  his  having  contracted  a  fourth  mar- 
riage, he  performed  his  devotions  in  the  meta- 
torium, on  the  right  side  of  the  altar  (Cedr^-n. 
Histor,  p.  483,  ed.  Par.  p.  602).  The  metatirium 
erected  by  Justinian  at  the  church  of  St.  Sophia, 
was  used  by  him  and  his  succe-wors  as  a  place  of 
retirement  and  repose,  in  which   the   emperors 


also  sometimes  partook  of  a  moni  (cf.  Theodor. 
Lect.  Ecloj.  ii.  p.  165,  and  the  other  references  to 
Byzantine  historians  given  by  Ducange,  Ccm- 
ttantmopoiis  Christitn'*,  lib.  iii.  No.  t«4).  Gear 
is  of  opinion  that  the  metatorium  was  also  u»el 
by  the  ministers  of  the  church  for  rest  and  re- 
freshment, and  that  they  there  partuok  of  a 
slight  repast.  He  regards  the  word,  as  does 
Suioer  (su'*  voc.)  as  a  corruption  of  fuvtra-rdtpiov, 
derived  from  filytroSf  fercitiunij  or  from  mcnsat 
"  a  table."  But  Ducange  is  probably  riisht  in  re- 
garding it  as  a  Graecized  form  of  the  low-Latin 
"  metatum  "  frequent  in  Gregory  of  Tours,  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  and  contemporaneous  writers,  in 
the  sense  of  **a  dwelling."  The  Greek  form 
furdroVf  or  fitrdroyy  is  of  not  unfrequent  occur- 
rence: e.g,  ¥Ofii^oyr€s  irol  iif  r^  fjurdnp  avrov  i¥ 
^  wJiKai  Kordfitiytr  tvpitrKiaSa*  aurhy  c^^r'^o'a- 
fuy  (Condi,  Omstantinop,  tub  Menna^  act.  ii. 
Labbe,  v.  57  ;)  ^ir«^i^i7<rc  fiiraroy  (aliter  K*W*oy) 
fiu^or  6  XpiOTiayhs  (Athauas.  de  Lucuj.  lieryt.). 
Augnsti,  with  far  less  probability,  considers  it 
another  form  of  "  mutatorium,"  in  the  sense  of 
**  a  vestry,"  camera  paratnenti^  where  the  mini- 
sters of  the  church  changed  their  habits  (Au- 
gusti,  Hind'uch  der  Christ.  Archaol.  i.  39l>; 
Binterim,  DcnkwUrdtgkeitf  vol.  iv.  i.  p.  140). 

[E.  v.] 
METATU8.  The  duty  of  providing  food 
and  lodging  for  the  sovereign  and  his  retinue 
when  on  a  journey,  or  for  'the  judges  aud  others 
travelling  on  public  business.  Under  the  Ro- 
man law  the  clergy  were  exempted  from  this 
obligation  Cod.  Theodos,  xvi.  tit.  2,  leg.  8). 
According  to  Gothofred  (Com.  in  Cod.  Thcodos, 
vii.  tit.  8;  de  Onere  Metatus)  this  exemption 
was  given  to  the  clergy,  to  senators,  to  Jewish 
synagogues,  and  all  places  of  worship.  The 
capitularies  of  the  Frank  kings,  on  the  other 
hand,  appear  to  lay  the  burden  chieHy  on  the 
clergy.  One  reason  of  this  undoubtedly  was  to 
be  found  in  the  frequent  bestowal  of  tiefs  upon 
the  church,  to  be  held  by  this  and  other  feudal 
tenures.  Thomassin  (  V>^  rt  Nov.  Iccl,  Disctp. 
iii.  1,  c.  48,  §  3)  says  that  under  the  Roman  law 
the  obligation  was  considered  to  be  a  badge  of 
servitude,  but  among  the  Franks  such  exercise 
of  hospitftlity  was  esteemed  an  honour  and  a 
token  of  the  alliance  between  church  and  state. 

Bishops  especially  appear  to  have  been  ex- 
pected to  receive  the  sovereign.  Thomassin  (i6. 
iii.  1,  c.  39,  §§  1,2)  gives  instances  of  iarms 
bestowed  by  Charles  the  Great  on  bishops  who 
had  received  him  with  such  hospiUility  as  was 
in  their  power,  and  of  punishments  inflicted  by 
him  on  certain  bishops  and  abbats  who  had 
neglected  to  receive  some  ambassadors  from 
Persia  on  their  way  to  his  court.  This  custom 
appears  to  have  brought  with  it  certain  incon- 
veniences. A  curious  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Meaux,  A.D.  845  (c.  26),  reminds  the  reign- 
ing monarch,  Charles  the  Bald,  that  women 
were  strictly  forbidden  to  enter  the  houses  of 
any  of  the  clergy,  and  that  especially  the 
dwelling  of  bishops  should  be  free  from  their 
presence,  and  implores  them  not  to  compel  bi- 
shops to  turn  their  palaces  into  lodging  houses 
for  women  during  a  royal  progress.  The  right 
WHS  also  claimed  for  those  who  were  travelling 
on  public  business.  A  capitulary  of  Louis  the 
I'ious  (ii.  tit.  16,  ed.  Baluz)  sets  forth  that 
certain  places   had  been  appointed    by  himself 
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aixi  his  ftither  for  the  special  exercise  of  hospi> 
taliiy,  aad  ordains  that  oHicers  should  be  ap- 
p*MDte>l  to  these  places  to  see  that  this  duty  was 
c^«luiiy  discharged.  Special  mention  is  made 
of  the  reception  of  embassies,  and  those  who 
neglect  to  provide  with  fitting  entertainment 
aud  provifeion  for  the  way  (paravereda)  are 
threatened  with  deprivation  of  any  offices  that 
tbev  mar  hold.  The  second  council  of  Rheims, 
L.O.  813  (c  42),  entreats  the  emperor  to  enforce 
hj  statute  that  no  one  should  dare  to  deny 
lodging  (mansionem)  to  those  travelling  on  his 
service,  or  on  any  duty  enforced  on  them  by  law 
(quibos  incombit  necessitas). 

It  appears  that  this  right  was  often  abused. 
Sometimes  by  the  sovereign  using  it  more  than 
vas  equitable.     Thus  Hincmar  of  Kheims,  in  his 
Instruction  to   Looii»  the  Stammerer  (Opp.   ii. 
p,  182 X  exhorts  him  not  to  harass  the  church 
bv  continual  progresses  Q*  circadas")  and  other 
eiactions  which  were  not  customary  in  the  time 
of  his    predecessors.      Sometimes    by    bishops 
iDskiog  it  a  pretext  for  illegal  claims  upon  the 
presbyters  of  their  dioceses.     A  form  of  instruc- 
tion delivered  by  the  metropolitan  to  the  French 
bishops  on    their    institution  (Sirmond,    QulL 
Om.^.  ii.  p.  660),  especially  forbids  them  to  de- 
nsDii  rights  of  lodging  from  their  presbyters  for 
their  friends  or  attendants,  or  to  extort  under 
the  name  of  free  gifts  ("  accipiat,  id  est  rapiat  *') 
Uf  supplies  of  hoi-ses  or  carriages  on  pretence  of 
inaking  provision  for  the  sovereign  or  his  em- 
babies.    Sometimes  this  was  claimed  by  those 
vbo  bad  no   title  to  it,  or  from  pei'sons  who 
vere  exempt.     An  edict  of  Charles  the  Great 
(Sirmond,    Gall.     Cone,    ii.    242)    prohibits    a 
practice  which  had  sprung  up  among  the  officers 
of  the  empire,  of  demanding  lodging  and  convey* 
anoe  ("  manjiionaticos  et  paravereda  "),  not  only 
from  free  men,  but  from  monasteries,  convents, 
^est-honses,  and  other  ecclesiastical  corporations. 
l^emptions  appear  to  have  often  been  given  to 
nkoaa»teries.  An  edict  of  Charles  the  tiald,  quoted 
br  Thomassin  (  r^.  et  Nov,  Eocl,  Diamp.  iii.  1, 
c-  39,  §  1 2),  forbids  his  judges  to  claim  any  rights 
<rt  lodging  or  provision  for  the  way  from  certain 
iDOiia»ieries.     Flodoard  {^Hiat,  Bern.  ii.  11)  says 
that  Rigobert,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  asserted 
(hat  all  church  property  in  his  diocese  was  free 
from  the  rights  of  entertainment  claimed  by  the 
judges  on  the  ground  of  exemptions  granted  by 
the  Frank  kings.     This  exemption   was  soroe- 
timei  extended   to  the  rights  of  the   bishops 
theuielves.    A  charter  given  by  pope  II annus, 
AD.  885,  to  the  monastery  of  Solognac  (Sir- 
tt"nd,  Cone,   Gall.   iii.   621)  provides  that  no 
H»hop  or  count  should  claim  from  the  monks 
^y  right  of  lodging  or  provision  for  the  way, 
l>ut  that  they  should  be  left  free  to  exercise  the 
<iotj  of  hospitality  to  all  Christians  at  their  own 
*iU.    For  the  duties  expected  from  monastic  in- 
ttitutioas  in  the  way  of  receiving  travellers,  as 
distioet  from  the  law  of  *  metatos/  see  Uospi- 
tautt;  Hospitiux.  [P.  0.] 

HETELLUS,  martyr,  with  Mardonius  and 
^l>«r^  at  Neocaesarea;  commemorated  Jan.  24 
(C«ttrd.ifart.),  [C.  H.] 

METEXSE  CONCILIUM.    [Metz.] 

MBTHODIXTS  (1)  Patnarch  of  Constanti- 
B^pl««  **Onr  holy  father;"  commemorated  June 
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14    (Basil.   Menol.;    Daniel,   Cod.    ZUurg,    iv. 
261). 

(%)  Bishop  of  Patara,  martyr  under  Diocle- 
tinn ;  commemorated  June  20  (Basil.  Menol, ; 
Col.  Btfxant,  ;  Boll.  Acta  88.  June,  iv.  5). 

(8)  Biiihop  of  Olympus  in  Lycia  and  after- 
wards of  Tyre,  martyr  at  Chalcis;  commemo- 
rated Sept.  18  (Usuard.  Mart, ;  Vet,  Horn.  Mart. ; 
Boll.  Acta  88.  Sept.  v.  768).  [C.  H.] 

METBAS  or  METBANUS,  martyr  at 
Alexandria ;  commemorated  Jan.  81  (Boll.  Acta 
88.  Jan.  ii.  1079).  [C.  H.] 

METROBIUS,  martvr;  commemorated  in 
Phrygia  Oct.  27  (Bieron,  Mart.;  Bed.  Mart, 
Auct.)  [C.  H.] 

METBODORA  (1)  Virgin  martyr ;  comme- 
morated at  Nicomedia  Aug.  8  {Hieron.  Mart.). 

(2)  Martyr  with  her  sisters  Menodora  and 
Nymphodora;  commemorated  Sept.  10  (Basil. 
Mend,}  Col,  Byzant,;  Daniel,  Cod.  Litwg,  iv. 
268).  [C.  H.] 

METRODOBUS,  presbyter,  martyr  at  Nico- 
me«iia  ;  commemorated  Mar.  12  (Florus  ap.  Bed. 
Mart.)\  Metrodus  {Hieron.  Mart.).       [C.  H.] 

METBONA,  virgin;  commemorated  at  Pe- 
rusia  Ap.  29  {Hkron,  Mart,).  [C.  H.] 

METBOPHANES,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, **  Our  holy  father/'  cir.  ▲.o.  325 ;  comme- 
morated June  4  (Basil.  Menol,;  CcU.  Btjzant,; 
Daniel,  Cod.  Litwg.  iv.  260 ;  Boll.  Acta  88  June, 
i.  384).  The  Cal.  Armen,  mentions  Metrophanes 
and  Alexander,  patriarchs,  under  Nov.  7. 

[C.  H.] 

METBOPOLITAN  (MnrpowoXlrns,  Metro- 
politunus).  Bishop  Beveridge  {Cod,  Can,  lib.  ii. 
c.  o)  considers  that  metropolitans  are  either 
of  apostolical  institution,  or  thai  at  least  the 
Apostles  founded  the  church  on  such  a  system 
as  to  put  matters  inevitably  in  train  for  the 
erection  of  metropolitan  sees,  and  must  therefore 
be  supposed  to  have  contemplated  the  result  to 
which  their  acts  naturally,  if  not  necessarily, 
led.  In  support  of  thu  view  stress  is  laid  on 
the  fact  that  the  apostles  in  going  into  any  pro- 
vince of  the  empire  chose  out  the  civil  metropolis 
of  that  province  in  which  to  fix  their  head- 
quarters, and  to  found  a  church.  Thus,  for 
example,  Antioch  was  the  metropolis  of  Syria, 
Corinth  of  Achaia,  Ephesus  of  Asia,  Thessalonica 
of  Macedonia ;  and  when  from  thence,  as  from  a 
centre,  other  churches  had  been  formed,  they 
are  collectively  spoken  of,  and  grouped  together, 
in  reference  to  the  Roman  province,  and  there- 
fore to  it)  metropolis.  Thus  we  hear  in  the 
New  Testament  of  the  churches  of  Judea,  the 
churches  of  Macedonia,  the  churches  of  Asia.  An 
inference,  therefore,  is  drawn  that  a  certain 
ecclesiastical  connexion  between  the  church  of 
the  chief  city  and  the  churches  throughout  the 
province,  which  had  derived  their  origin  from 
it,  was  to  be  expected,  and  was  intended.  And 
this,  it  is  urged,  is  precisely  what  is  found  to 
prevail  at  an  early  period.  It  is  further  con- 
tended that  Titus  and  Timothy  in  fact  acted  aa 
metropolitans  in  Crete  and  bphesus,  for  which 
Chrysostom  is  cited  {Horn,  i.  in  Tit,)^  who  says,  •/ 
ft.il  yiip  ^v  96kiims,  o^k  tuf  airr^  r^y  p^trw 
6\6K\7ipoy  iw4rp9r^y  • .  .  oitit  hM  rotfo^tfv  M- 
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9KAitmvKpiiFi¥hrirpv^w,  (Comp.  Cub.  Hist.  Eod, 
lib.  iii.  c.  4,  lib.  t.  c  23,  lib.  iv.  c.  23,  which 
pawagei  however,  it  majr  iierhaps  be  «iid,  do  not 
Mem  neceasarily  to  mean  more  than  that  the 
whole  wa«  oue  bishopric)  Barrow,  however, 
while  admitting  as  a  fact  that  the  chief  cities 
were  usually  selected  as  the  first  seats  of  ch  urches, 
yet  considers  that  "  all  ecclesiastical  presidencies 
and  subordinations,  or  dependencies  of  some 
bit»hops  on  others  in  administration  of  spiritual 
affairs,  were  introduced  merely  by  human  ordi- 
nance, and  established  by  law  or  custom,  upon 
prudential  account^  according  to  the  exigency 
of  things."  "At  first,"  he  says,  "every  bishop, 
as  a  prince  in  his  own  church,  did  act  freely 
according  to  his  will  and  discretion,  with  the 
advice  of  his  ecclesiastical  senate,  and  with  the 
consent  of  his  people  (the  which  he  did  use  to 
consult),  without  being  controllable  by  any 
other,  or  accountable  to  any,  further  than  his 
obligation  to  uphold  the  verity  of  Christian  pii)- 
fession.  and  to  maintain  fraternal  communion  in 
charity  and  peace  with  neighbouring  churches 
did  require."  But  "because  little,  disjointed, 
and  incoherent  bodies  were  like  dust,  apt  to  be 
dissipated  by  every  wind  of  eiternal  assault  or 
intestine  faction :  and  peaceable  union  could 
hai-dly  be  retained  without  some  ligature  of  dis- 
cipline :  and  churches  could  not  mutually  sup- 
port and  defend  each  other  without  some  method 
of  intercourse  and  rule  of  confederacy  engaging 
them :  therefore,  for  many  good  purposes  (for 
upholding  and  advancing  the  common  interests 
of  Christianity,  for  protection  and  support  of 
each  church  from  inbred  disorders  and  dissen- 
sions, for  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  faith, 
for  securing  the  concord  of  divers  churches,  for 
providing  fit  pastors  to  each  church,  and  correct- 
ing such  as  were  scandalously  bad  or  unfaithful) 
it  was  soon  found  needful  that  diven  churches 
should  be  combined  and  linked  together  in  some 
regular  form  of  discipline ;  that  if  any  church 
did  want  a  bishop,  the  neighbour  bishops  might 
step  in  to  approve  and  ordain  a  fit  one :  that  if 
any  bishop  did  notoriously  swerve  from  the 
Christian  rule,  the  others  might  interpose  to 
correct  or  void  him :  that  if  any  error  or  schism 
did  peep  up  in  any  church,  the  joint  concurrence 
of  divers  bishops  might  avail  to  stop  its  progress, 
and  to  quench  it,  by  convenient  means  of  in- 
struction, reprehension,  and  censure;  that  if 
any  church  were  oppressed  by  persecution,  by 
indigency,  by  faction,  the  others  might  be  en- 
gag^  to  afford  effectual  succour  and  relief;  foi 
such  ends  it  was  needful  that  bishops  in  certain 
precincts  should  convene,  with  intent  to  delibe- 
rate and  resolve  about  the  best  expedients  to 
compass  them,  and  that  the  manner  of  such  pro- 
ceeding (to  avoid  uncertain  distraction,  con- 
fusion, arbitrariness,  dissatisfaction,  and  muti- 
nous opposition)  should  be  settled  in  an  ordinary 
course,  according  to  rules  known  and  allowed 
by  all," 

He  then  goes  on  to  shew  that  as  in  each 
political  province,  there  was  a  metropolis  or 
head  city,  to  which  great  resort  was  had  for  the 
-dispensation  of  justice  and  other  important 
affairs,  and  which  usually  possessed  a  Christian 
church  whieh  excelled  the  rest  in  opulency  and 
in  ability  to  promote  the  common  interest ;  and 
\B  also  in  all  meetings  some  one  pei'son  must 
preside,  this  duty  would  naturally  devolve  in 


meetings  of  bishops  upon  the  prelate  of  the 
metropolis,  "as  being  at  home  in  his  own  seat  of 
presidence  and  receiving  the  rest  under  his 
wing,"  as  well  as  on  account  of  his  "  surpassing 
the  rest  in  all  advantages  answerable  to  the 
secular  advantages  of  his  city."  Accordingly 
the  metropolitan  bishop  became  the  president  of 
the  episcopal  meetings,  which  soon  developed 
into  provincial  synods.  "Thus,"  he  concludes, 
"  I  conceive  the  metropolitan  governance  was 
introduced,  by  human  considerations  of  public 
necessity  or  utility.*  There  are,  indeed,  some 
who  think  it  was  instituted  by  the  apostles,  but 
their  arguments  do  not  seem  convincing;  and 
such  a  constitution  doth  not  (as  1  take  it)  well 
suit  to  the  state  of  their  times  and  the  course 
they  took  in  founding  churches  "  (^Treatise  on  the 
Popt^t  Supremaey,  Snppos.  v.). 

Dr.  Cave,  quoted  by  Bingham,  and  apparently 
Bingham  himself,  appear  to  take  subetantiftlly 
the  same  view  as  Banow. 

Thomassin  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  the 
principal  towns  being  first  evangelized  b^  the 
apostles,  Christianity  would  radiate  thence,  and 
daughter-churches  spring  up  around  the  original 
church  in  the  mother  citv,  owing  it  a  filial  obe- 
dience as  sprung  from  it.^ 

Such  obedience,  however,  if  taken  in  a  strict 
sense,  though  well  established  in  later  daya,  was 
at  first  of  somewhat  gradual  growth.  Soon  af^er 
the  middle  of  the  2nd  century,  synods  were  ren- 
dered peculiarly  necessary  by  the  diversities  of 
opinion  which  then  sprang  up.  And,  as  Barrow 
states,  these  would  naturally  be  held  in  the  chief 
dty  and  under  the  presidencv  of  its  bishop.* 

The  more  frequently  such  synods  were  held, 
the  better  defined  would  the  dignity  of  the  me- 
tropolitan become,  especially  as  it  would  be  his 
duty  to  convene  them.  When  they  came  to  be 
convened  at  regular  intervals,  it  would  assume 
an  established  character  as  an  integral  part  of  a 
permanent  institution. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  suppose  that  in  the  inter- 
vals between  synods  the  president  would  probably 
be  referred  to,  when  the  decrees  needed  either 
explanation  or  enforcement.  What  at  first  was 
only  the  influence  due  to  his  superior  position 
would  thus  by  degrees  become  acknowledged  as 
an  actual  authority.    Other  occasions  on  which 


»  Aoeordingly  we  find  that  the  civil  metropolis 
also  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis,  even  when  it  might 
have  been  expected  to  be  otberwite.  Thus  Canarps,  not 
Jenisslem,  was  the  seat  of  the  metropolitan  in  Palestine, 
compare  canons  18  and  IT  of  Cbalopdon. 

i>  **  Ex  qulbiiscolligitar,8i  dviles  metmpoles  in  mfiro- 
poles  etiam  eodesisistlcas  evascre.  Id  eo  majciwe  fiictum 
esse,  quod  meiropoleon  eocleslae  cetems  qooque  pepere- 
riiit  fnndarintqne  provlndae  eoclesias ;  eo  prorsus  roodo. 
quo  nrbis  cujusque  cathedralis,  cpteris  vldnonim  oppi> 
dorum  eoclesiis  ortum  dedit,  atque  adeo  maieraam  tn 
eas  domlnationem  Jure  est  oonaecuta  **  (Part.  1. 1. 1.  e.  3>. 

c  Such  at  lesat was  the  general,  though  notat  flnt  perhaps 
the  Invariable  rate.  For  Euaebtus  (  H.  E.  I.  c.  23)  speaka  of 
a  synod  of  the  bishops  of  Pontus  at  whidi  the  senior 
bishop  appears  to  have  presided.  In  Africa  the  rale  $m 
tu  metro|iolitans  was  peculiar.  With  the  exeeptlnn  of 
CMrthage,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  standing  metro- 
polis fur  the  province  of  Africa  properly  so  called,  the 
senior  bishop  for  the  time  being  of  the  province  waa 
metropolitan,  whatever  his  tee.  Such  was  the  ensCom 
In  Namidla  and  Manretaola.  It  Is  to  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  Carthage  eeems  to  have  had  a  kind  of  primacy 
ever  thruL    See  Oieseler,  let  period,  ^  6«. 
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th«  CbrUtiiin  inhabitiuitfl  of  a  Roman  proTinoe 
might  anile  together,  such  as  a  solemn  thanks- 
giriog  for  the  cessation  of  persecution,  would 
coaduce  to  the  saioe  result.  The  bishop  of  the 
chief  city,  at  which  such  assemblies  would  pro- 
hablr  take  plnce,  would  direct  the  solemnities, 
and  perhaps  conduct  them.  (See  Bickell,  Oesch. 
de$  KirckenrechtA,  part  2,  p.  17tf,  who  refers  to 
Ifroat  ad  PhOad.  c  10,  ad  Smyrn,  c  11,  od  Fdyc. 
C.7). 

Again,  the  custom  that  when  a  bishop  died, 
th«  ndghboaring  bishops  should  assemble  for  the 
cosftecnition  of  his  successor,  would  afford  another 
case  of  solemn  action  in  which  some  one  must 
btke  the  lead.  And  it  would  naturallj  devolve 
on  the  metropolitan  who  had  taken  such  lead  to 
certifj  the  churches  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  election  and  consecrar 
tioQ,  and  as  to  the  person  whom  they  were  to 
Kgard  and  deal  with  as  the  tree  and  regular 
l>i*hop,  in  case  any  other  claimants  appeared. 
Tais  would  easily  pass  into  a  right  to  ratify 
what  was  done  in  the  matter,  and  to  authorise 
the  ooosecratioo,  so  that  without  such  authori- 
xation  it  would  not  be  regular.^ 

it  wii  now  be  proper  to  give  some  authorities 
io  onier  to  aiford  the  means  of  judging  how  far 
the  above  sketch  is  warranted  by  the  facts  of 
the  cast.* 

<Jrk  the  one  hand,  as  to  the  stress  laid  in  early 
t)ni*s  on  the  inherent  equality  of  all  bishops,  we 
hare  the  statement  of  Cyprian: — ^''Neque  enim 
qtii«qa8ro  nostrum  epi^opum  se  esse  episooporum 
coQstitait,  aut  tyraaaico  terrore  wi  obsequendi 
DMesiitAtem  collegas  sues  adigit,  quando  habeat 
omais  epiacopus  pro  licentift  libettatis  et  potest 
tatU  suae  arbitrium  proprium,  tanquam  judicari 
ah  alio  non  pocsit,  cum  nee  ipse  possit  alterum 
jadiare.  Sed  eipectemos  universi  judicium 
Domiai  nostri  Jean  Christi;  qui  anus  et  solus 
kahet  potestatem  et  praeferendi  noa  in  ecclesiae 
iune  gixbematione,  et  de  actu  nostro  judicandi " 
[AUf^aUio  in  Cone,  Girihag,  A.D.  256)u  And 
•{aiB :— .*'  Manente  ooncordiae  vinculo  et  perse- 
T«raatecatholicae  ecclesiae  individuo  sacramento, 
•cton  funm  disponit  et  dirigit  unosquisque  epi- 
topes, rationem  propositi  sui  Domino  redditu- 
na."  Ep.  55,  ad  Antoincmmn  (£p,  52,  ed.  Pam.). 
&\  again,  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  rule,  *'  nt  singulis 
ptttoribos  poriio  gregis  sit  adscripta,  quam  regat 
unuquitqiie  et  gu^rnet,  rationem  sui  actus 
D'lniDo  raddHurus"  {Ep,  55,  ad  Gomelvvn), 

It  may  indeed  be  said  that  Cyprian  was  him- 
Klf  in  some  sense  a  metropolitan,  but  Bickell 
f«narks  that  paaaages  like  these  shew  that  his 
«<See  was  rather  that  of  presiding  and  taking 
the  lead  than  such  aa  implied  any  actual  subor- 
dioatioB  of  the  other  bishops  to  him  (6/«scA.  det 
i^'irrktmrwMs  part  2,  181). 

Ob  the  ether  hand  we  read  in  the  apoatolic 
tiMnu   (can.    33),    robs    hrtenAwims    iicdtrrov 


riglit,  bowerer,  did  not  necessaiilj  amount  to 
If  tbere  wa»  a  dt  veretty  of  opinion 
ta  t^  sfiiod  the  metropolitan  was  directed  by  the  coan- 
cii  of  Arirt  to  side  with  the  maj«jrlty.  and  there  are 
other  arandla  to  the  Mme  effect.    [Btsnop.^ 

»  These  aetborldes  are  principally  found  in  the  East 
Ad  in  Xortb  Africa.  In  the  West  the  development  of 
BtTiipotiun  anthorlty  was  apparently  of  later  date.  But 
b«'Scadom  oClt  in  Oanl,  tn  connexion  with  the  council  of 
ArVa.  and  in  S|Mln  at  the  council  of  Elvira  (can.  68)  are 
tfva  bj  Bickell  (pait  3,  pp.  186,  188). 


$iiKnn  ff^S^vcM  xph  rhv  h^  uirrott  xpStrovy  kcX 
riyuirBat  avrhy  its  irc^aAJ^y,  irai  fiTiB^y  xpdrrtaf 
-rtptrrbf  iytv  rvs  ixtiwov  yv^pans^  which  seems 
to  indicate  something  more  than  mere  precedence. 

Whether  or  not  this  can  be  relied  on  as  a  more 
ancient  authority  than  those  we  are  about  to  ci^e 
will  of  course  defjend  on  the  date  and  origin 
assigned  to  this  collection  of  canons.  [See  Apo- 
ffroLic  Canons.]  Beveiidge  argues  for  their 
antiquity  because  the  tenn  metropolitan  is  not 
used.  This  title,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  did 
not  come  into  recognised  use  until  the  4th  cen- 
tury. Bickell  and  others,  however,  consider  that 
the  stress  thus  laid  on  metropolitan  authority 
(no  matter  by  what  title)  proves  of  itself  that 
the  apostolic  canons  belong  to  the  4th  century. 
One  thing  at  all  events,  is  dear,  namely,  that 
the  council  of  Nice  speaks  of  the  existence  of 
metropolitans  as  no  new  thing  at  that  period. 
In  fact,  it  treats  the  still  more  extensive  autho- 
rity of  the  bishops  of  Alexandria.  Antioch,  and 
Rome  as  established  by  ancient  custom.' 

The  Nicene  decrees  al^o  recognise  it  as  perfectly 
clear  {KaB6\ov  8e  wp^SifAor  ^irctro),  that  no  one 
is  to  be  made  a  bishop  without  the  metropolitan 
(X^plt  yv^titis  fAJirpowoKirov),  and  if  otherwi>e, 
he  is  not  to  be  held  rightly  a  bishop  (can.  vi. ; 
see  also  can.  iv.). 

The  council  of  Antioch  (can.  ix.)  has  explicit 
decrees  as  to  the  precedency  of  the  bishop  of  the 
metropolis,  and  as  to  the  necessity  for  his  pre- 
sence when  questions  of  a  general  nature  are 
discussed,  but  with  a  strong  reservation  as  to  the 
powers  of  each  bishop  in  matters  affecting  merely 
his  own  diocese.f 

The  same  council  also  insists  that  no  one  be 
made  a  bishop  without  a  synod  and  the  presence 
of  the  metropolitan  of  the  province  (can.  xix.), 
and  the  council  of  Laodicea  repeats  the  Injunc- 
tion (can.  xii.).^ 

'  rik  Apxata  i9ii  Kportirm,  r&  ir  Aiyvnrtf  km  A.ipvfi 
««t  IIcrra1rdAc^  «mt<  rbv  iy  'AKt^ayfytif  ini/VKOww  vav 
Twr  Tovrwr  l^ctv  rifr  ilouiriiur  irrtiSti  koXt^  iyrg  'Pm^q 
JrttfKoiry  TOVTO  wSyifii^  t<myt  oftotMC  M  Kara  iify  'Avrio- 
Xctov  Kox  iy  roi<  aXXatc  ciropxiotf  ra  irpccr/3<ia  vt^tv^ai 
ratf  cKxAiyo'uut  (can.  8).  Even  at  this  time,  however 
metropolitans  were  not  universal  in  the  West  (Bickell, 
2.1M). 

S  Touc  Ko^  licdumfv  jvopxtav  hn<rK6irmi  tlZ^vai  xp^ 
ihy  hf  rp  f»)TpoirrfA«i  irpo«(m»ra  eirtVxoiroi',  ical  rrjv 
^porrlia,  ava^xftftfai  wiarit  r^f  ivapx^'  ^^L  rh  cv  tq 
luirpowoKit  ToynxMw  vmnftdxtty  irarrof  tov«  rd 
wpayftATOi  ix^^'K'  '0$€y  cSo^  km  rg  rm^  irpioirflo^tu 
cvror,  lu/ftiy  rt  rp^rrctr  arcptrrir  Tovf  Aotirovf  imvKo* 
vov¥  aytv  ovtov.  xari  t^v  iipixMy  Kpan^ayra  rity 
war4pmy  i^/Mi»r  Koyoya  ^  ravrs  ^ora  Soa  rg  'Kamrrxtv 
hnfiaWti  nafiOutC^  Kal  raZs  vtr'  avri)v  x*^P^'*f'  ^Exairrov 
yip  ivurKOWoy  i(w9iay  ixtiy  r^i  cavrov  wapouciat 
8toti(rTv  TV  Karii  ri)K  hcd<rT^  ivifiaXKoway  mkafitiaVf 
ml  irpbvoitty  iroMiatfai  racn^  t^c  X'^'f  ^  ^  va-6  rify 
ivtmv  irdAiK  «k  kox  x*'^*^''^*^^*^  vptapvrtpovi  xai 
Sioieerow,  mii  luri  KpCatwt  tKoara  iiaXjuufidyety.  irc- 
paiT^pca  M  firiSiy  wpdmty  ivix^iptty  tCx*"-  ^<'*'  ^t 
lirfTfiOiriKttK  iwiaitotrav,  ft^ffBi  avrby  iatv  r^f  twk  Aoiirwi' 
yymfini  (Ooncil.  Aniioch.  can.  Ix.). 

k  The  words  of  the  Anti»chene  canon  are :  hrCa-Kvmy 
11^  Xtt^ioroytio^ai  At'xa  avvoiov  xal  vapoviriaii  rov  iv  r}f 
;Ai|rp9irdAci  t^  cirapx^C*  These  words  are  deemed  by 
Barrow  to  interpret  (he  ambfguona  phrase,  x*'P^^  yy^n^t 
in  the  Nicene  canon,  and  to  shew  that  *  it  doth  not  import 
a  negative  voice  bi  him,  but  that  the  transaction  should 
not  pa^s  In  his  absence,  or  without  his  knowledge, 
advice,  and  sufftrage/*  (Barrow  On  Pt^e^t  Suj^remary, 
Supposition  vL)     Eventually,  however,  no  doubt  the 
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The  right  of  personally  deciding  appeals  was 
not  ve»ted  in  metropolititnii  till  a  late  period. 

The  council  of  Sardica  may  be  thought  to 
have  a  trace  of  it,  bat  the  decrees  of  thin  coun- 
cil on  the  subject  of  appeals  are  perhaps  open  to 
question.* 

The  council  of  Nice  directed  that  synods 
should  be  held  twice  a  year  in  each  province,  in 
order  that  when  clergymen  or  laymen  had  been 
excommunicated  by  their  own  bi»hope  the  pro- 
priety of  the  sentence  might  be  examined  and 
confirmed,  or  mitigated.     (See  canon  ▼.) 

The  council  of  Chalcedon  (can.  ix.)  defined  the 
course  to  be  that  when  one  clergyman  complained 
against  another,  they  should  firsit  go  before  their 
own  bishop,  or  before  judges  selected  by  both 
parties  with  his  sanction.  But  if  a  clergyman 
brought  a  complaint  against  a  bishop,  it  was  to 
be  determined  in  the  provincial  synod." 

In  lilce  manner  the  council  of  Antioch  (can.  vi.) 
allowed  a  party  excommunicated  by  his  own 
bishop  to  appeal  to  the  next  ensuing  synod. 

In  these  synods  the  metropolitan  would  no 
doubt  preside,  and  exercise  great  influence,  but 
there  is  no  proof  as  yet  of  his  judging  alone  in 
matters  of  importance. 

An  intermediate  stage  seems  observable  in  the 
laws  of  Justinian  {Cod.  i.  tit.  4,  leg.  29),  in 
which  an  appeal  is  given  to  the  metropolitan, 
with  a  further  appeal  from  him  to  a  synod,  and 
a  final  appeal  from  the  synod  to  the  patriarch.* 

p'lwer  of  oonflrmation  came  Into  the  hands  of  the  metro- 
politan personally.  *'Qnoniam  Inter  epii«opo6  ordiiia- 
V)Te»,  primus  et  praews  «aMt  melropollianus :  n(K|iie 
semper  oinnibus  cumprovlncUUbus  eplnoopls  oommo- 
dum  ee«et,  ad  singulns  eplscuponim  ordinatlitnes  oon- 
venire,  aensim  ez  qn<«Liin  nt  minus  tadto  eocleslae 
consensu  od  metropolitanum,  iniegram  peue  dtivulntum 
e4t  Jus  electiones  dlwutlendl,  easque  vel  nt  canonicas 
protMndi,  vel  nt  minus  canonicas  reprobaudi.'*  (Van 
K»pen,  psrt  i.  tit.  zlv.  c.  I.)  For  the  profoMdon  of 
obedience  made  to  metropolitans  by  the  bUbups  of  iheir 
province,  see  Bishop,  1.  6. 

^ijrpoiroAcwf  r^  avr^  iwapx^^  Ka.Ta4tvytlv.  «i  Si  6  r^s 
^i}rpoirdAc*K  awtariy,  <vt  t6v  irAi|a-iox«i>poi'  Kararptx**'^* 
«at  a^tovi',  iMi  fitra  axpifitias  avrov  efcra^ifroi  rh 
vpiyna  (c.  U,  t  2).  TbomaMin  (|mri  i.  Ub.  i.  a  40) 
Insiiiis  on  the  view  that  as  nietrupollians  ordained  the 
bishops  of  their  province,  they  bad  a  paternal  authority 
over  them.  "Rata  ilia  erat  Juris  anilqui  regnla.  utqul 
hiibet  ordinandi,  habeat  et  Judicundi  poU>:itaiem" 

^  If  he  had  a  dispute  with  the  metropolitan.  It  vas'to 
be  beard  before  the  exarch  or  by  the  putriarch.  (Caun. 
ix.  and  xviL). 

'  9t<nri^Ofi€V  inyfiiva.  rutv  tvKafitcrraLTtav  KKripuciav,  ciTc 
iropa  rfcyof  ovyicAi^pdcov,  circ  irapa  ntv  KoXovfiiwy 
Xaixity  TftKbf ,  (vtfvc  ttai  ix  vptaTifv  iv  alridcrti  yiv€<rOat 
irapa  TOK /uuropuiiTaraif  varpiopxaK  3(Oi«r^<rewf  «ica<m}f 
aAAa  vpStrw  Kara  roin  icpovc  Burfiovt  iropa  7y  rqf 
viAcwf  crurx^iry  koS^  ^i'  6  xAifpurbc  Si^yci*  ci  Si  uvoirrwc 
i^tt  vpoc  JicciKOr,  irapa  rtf  TrJK  fHfrpoiroAcuf  cirtcncoiry 
TovTO  nparrtiy*  «i  Si  (aiK  cixck)  ovt*  ra  Kar'  eK€^^'Ov 
avTtf  apcVxoit  rtiyiKavra  irpbv  ryff  cuay^  avvoSoy  rrfv  7-^9 
X*i»fn^S  aytiy  avrov  Suta^ofityov.  Tfnuty  afia  tq  nnrpowo- 
Ai-i|  avyioyn»y  Bto^LXta-roiTitty  ivicritontay  rinf  Kara  nfy 
rd^iy  riji  x*''P^*'^*^^^  frpwrevdrTwi'  wat  •n}v  Slktiv  iy  ra^ct 
r>fi  oAi}(  <n/v6Sov  i^tra^oyTuy  icai  ci  nky  <rrtpj^9ti-ii  ra 
KiKpi/i-iy^,  npaynirtay  amjAAax^at*  ti  Si  olrfStiji  fitfiXdi^ 
6ai,  TfiviKavra  ivucaXt'iirBaL  toy  fLaKapiutTaroy  irarpi- 
apxi}v  ri^c  5iOur^(rcM«  <ir«iia)«,  xai  TOt«  irap'  avrov  Kf^vxukt' 
yoif  nayrttt  iftfitytty,  (in  ay  ci  frvx*y  i^  ^PX^v  avrot 
tlpiitJLiyoi  Sucatm^.  Kara  yap  riiy  TOiovruty  cTriaicdirwv 
airot^dcrcMV  owe  ctvoi  xt^pov  ixttk^rtf  rotf  vph  i]/Awr  Mvo- 


The  troubled  state  of  affairs  socially  and  pcIS* 
ticallv,  as  well  as  ecclesiasticallv,  which  ensued 
during  the  breaking  up  ot  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  the  growth  of  the  various  European  monar- 
chies from  it«i  ruins,  rendered  it  difficult  to  bring 
together  distant  bishops,  and  consequently  synods 
were  rarely  held  or  fell  into  disuse."  This  would 
largely  contribute  to  independent  action  on  the 
part  of  the  metropolitans. 

Sjienking  in  relation  to  the  state  of  things  in 
Gaul  about  the  6th  and  7th  centaries,  Quizot 
says  :  '*  The  civil  metropolis  was  generally  more 
wealthy,  more  populous  than  the  other  towns  of 
the  province;  its  bishop  had  more  Influence; 
people  met  around  him  on  all  important  occa- 
sions ;  his  residence  became  the  chief  place  of 
the  provincial  council ;  he  convoked  it,  and  was 
the  president  of  it ;  he  was  moreover  charged 
with  the  confirmation  and  consecratioQ  of  the 
newly-elected  bishops  of  the  province ;  with  re- 
ceiving accusations  brought  against  bishops,  and 
the  apjjeals  from  their  decisions,  and  with  car- 
rying them,  after  having  made  a  first  examina- 
tion, to  the  prorincial  council,  which  alone  had 
the  right  of  judging  them.  The  archbishops 
unceasingly  attempted  to  usurp  the  right  and 
make  a  personal  power  of  it.  They  often  suc- 
ceeded ;  but,  in  truth,  as  to  all  important  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  to  the  provincial  conncil  that 
it  appertained ;  the  archbishops  were  only  charged 
with  superintending  the  execution  of  it."  {Hist, 
of  CivUisation  m  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  46,  Eng. 
trans.) 

In  Spain,  in  the  6th  centnry,  the  council  of 
Toledo  (can.  20)  says,  "  let  the  priests,  whether 
parochial  or  diocesan,  who  shall  be  tormented  by 
the  bishop,  carry  their  complaints  to  the  metro- 
politan, and  let  the  metropolitan  delay  not  to 
repress  such  excesses."  This  seems  to  imply  a 
direct  personal  power,  but  it  may  be  ol>served 
that  this  canon  refers  to  unseemly  exactioos  on 
the  part  of  individual  bishops  rather  than  to 
their  judicial  sentences. 

From  this  time  onward  the  authority^  and 
position  of  metropolitans  in  the  West  were  sub- 
ject to  many  fluctuations,  and  varied  much  in 
different  countries.  Some  of  the  popes,  who  were 
jealous  of  all  intermediate  authority  between 
themselves  and  the  diocesan  bishops,  shewed  a 
disposition  to  weaken  the  metropolitans.  And 
the  bishops  themselves,  with  a  somewhat  short- 
sighted policy,  preferred  to  have  their  superior 
at  a  distance  m  Italy  instead  of  in  their  own 
country  and  province.  Moreover  as  the  supe- 
riority of  the  metropolitans  was  in  a  great  degree 
dependent  on  the  pre-eminence  of  the  city  in 
which  their  see  was  fixed  and  on  its  ancient  cha- 
racter as  a  metropolis,  the  changes  which  took 
place  in  the  relative  im|K>rtance  of  towns  at 
periods  of  invasion  and  social  change  mat«rially 
affected  the  position  of  the  prelates. 

It  is  not  surpri»ing,  therefore,  that  in  many 
places  the  metropolitan  authority  should  deelioe, 
or  that  in  the  8th  century  Pepin  should  have  to 
poDsult  pope  Zachary  as  to  the  course  to  be 
adopted   for   procuring   respect   for   metropoli- 

■•  In  the  course  of  the  6th  century  there  were  held  in 
Qaul  fifty -four  councils  of  every  description :  In  the  7th 
cetitary  only  twenty,  in  the  fir^t  half  of  the  8th  centary 
only  Seven,  and  five  of  these  were  held  in  Belgium  or  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  (Uulsot,  HiU.  qf  CivUiSfUion 
in  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  49,  Eng.  trans.) 
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iaoR  at  tb«  haods  of  the  buhops  and  parochial 
clergy. 

In  Knnce,  indeed,  a  risi^orous  effort  was  made 
to  reiitore  the  in^ititutiuo  to  somethiDi;  like 
Tiguur,  and  the  legislation  of  Pepin  and  Charle- 
mftgue  might  have  had  this  effect.'^  But  a  fatal 
blow  WAS  at  hand.  The  apj^ea ranee  of  the 
forged  decretals  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  cen- 
turr  tended  to  elevate  the  papal  power  at  the 
expense  of  that  of  the  metropolitans,  to  an 
utent  from  which  the  latter  never  completely 
rvcoTcred,  except  in  countries  like  England, 
where  patriotic  feeling  and  royal  authority  alike 
resfBted  direct  papal  interference,  and  supported 
the  national  prelacy.*  The  later  hi.story  of  the 
subject  lies  beyond  the  chronological  limit  of  the 
pmeat  work. 

It  only  remains  to  sa^  a  few  words  on  certain 
detaiU. 

As  io  ajppoiniment. — When  the  position  and 
dignity  of  metropolitans  became  established,  it 
vould  appear  that  the  canonical  rule  was  that 
thev  should  be  elected  by  all  the  bishops  of  the 
proTioce,  with  the  consent  of  the  clergy  and 
Liity^  Obviooaly,  however,  the  appointment 
of  these  superior  prelates  would  be  open  to 
the  ume  di»tiirbing  influences  which  ad'ected 
Uie  choice  of  ordinary  bishops,  only  in  a  still 
greater  degree,  on  account  of  their  greater  im- 
purtaoce.    (Comp.  BiSHOP  i.  i.  a.) 

When  chosen,  the  metropolitan  was  confirmed, 
ani  cuo*ecrated  in  the  East  by  the  exiirch  or 
patriarch  (see  Thomassin,  part  ii.  lib.  2,  cap.  8 
zal  cap.  19).  In  the  West  he  was  consecrated 
t»7  the  other  bishops  of  the  province  (August 
i'rKtic  CoUoL  3  die,  c.  lt>,  and  see  Beveridge, 
Pukkct.  Can.  vol.  2,  Annot.  p.  55).  When  Rome 
t\mt  to  assert  a  patriarchal  right  over  the  whole 
Wet,  the  pope  put  forward  a  claim  to  sanction 
tne  appointment  of  metropolitans  by  senling 
them  the  pallium  [Paludai].  As  early  as  the 
<iih  century,  the  pope  appears  to  have  sent  a 
pallium  to  the  bishop  of  Aries  as  perpetual  ricar 
ot'  the  holy  see  in  Gaul.  And  Gregory  I.  did 
the  like  ti*  certain  other  metropolitans  as  well, 
bbt  it  was  not  then  decided  that  they  were 
l^'Uod  to  wait  for  this  before  exercising  their 
fiiactioBs.  It  was  not  until  the  synod  of  Frank- 
£»rt  in  742  that  Boniface,  as  legate  of  pope  Za- 
chary,  obtained  a  decision  that  all  metropolitans 

■  See  the  espitnlary  of  Pepin  In  769  (Baluze,  vol.  1. 
pp  l«9.  170),  and  ihuM  of  Charlemagne  in  779  (ib.  195) 
aij  M9  (i»  219).  His  Frantcrori  capit  794  says,  "SI 
br.  ubedierit  allqna  persona  eplscnpo  no  de  abbatlbns, 
P<**fa7ierta,  dUe  •ntboa,  subdiaeiiDf  boa,  monactafs,  et  oete- 
r»  drrfda,  ««1  «tiam  alUa.  In  rjns  peroehla,  veniani  ad 
lai^opalitjoam  smun,  el  iUe  d^udicet  cauaun  cam  sn^ 
fawinii  Mia.  OMiittes  qouque  naOxl  veolant  ad  Jodl- 
oaoi  cpiaaopomm.  Hi  ai  aUquid  est  quod  epltfoopna 
KtrayuJiiuitts  IMJO  poaslt  oorr^re  vel  padtlciire,  tune 
tAiaicoi  veijieot  accttsaumis  cum  accusato  cum  Uteris 
fi*4r«polttaaiei  at  aciamns  veriutem  rel"  (Baluie,  L 
»«; 

•  See  Gl#wler,  3rd  period,  dlv.  2,  $  26. 

TbMUMin  seeks  to  defend  th^  piipaev  f^om  the  charge 
ftf4e^i9  to  weaken  Uie  metropolitan  puwer  (part  1. 
bh.  I,  c.  4»y 

'  Thos  Ln  {1^  M)*:  **  M etropolltano  defanrio.  cnm 
h  kcom  ejus  alius  fnerlt  subrogaiidua,  provlndales 
'pMoipl  ad  dviutem  metropoIUanam  ooiivenlre  debe- 
■laat,  at  oonlum  cltrrlcomm  atque  omnium  dvlnm  vo- 
x'AHU^  dl«n»<ia  ez  presbyterls  ^usdem  eodettae,  vel  ex 
<U.uDM  optinras  ellgatnr." 


should  request  the  pallium  from  the  po])e  and 
obey  his  lawful  commands.4  This  was  construed 
by  the  popes  to  mean  a  promise  of  obedience 
before  receiving  the  pall.  An.l  this  again  was 
turned  into  a  direct  oath  of  fealty  by  subsequent 
popes. 

Finally,  it  may  be  right  to  mention  the  class 
of  honorary  metropolitans.  These  had  title  and 
precedence,  but  not  power.  Thus  Chalcedun  and 
Nicaeaeach  enjoyed  the  title  of  a  metropolis,  and 
their  bisho|ie  had  metropolitan  rank,  but  Nico- 
media  remained  the  real  metropolis  (see  council 
of  Chalcedon,  act  6  and  13,  and  compare  Tho- 
massin, part  i.  lib.  i.  cap.  39). 

This  article  may  not  unfitly  be  concluded  with 
two  short  summaries  of  the  powers  and  duties  of 
metropolitans  by  writers  of  learning. 

Bi:>hop  Beveridge,  in  his  Annotationa  on  the 
Canons  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  enumerates  their 
functions  thus: 

1.  Penes  metropolitanum  est  nmnes  episcopo- 
rum  ordinationes  et  electiones  in  provincia  aui 
celebratas  confirmare;  adeo  ut  sine  ejus  con- 
sensu et  contifmatione  irrita  sit  episcopi  cujusvis 
ordinatio. 

2.  Ouines  provinciae  suae  episcopos  ad  synodum 
sub  se  habendum  quotannis  convouire. 

3.  In  more;>ac  opiniones  episcoporum  sibi  sub- 
jectorum  inspicere,  et  immorigcrosacgraviuribus 
criminibus  convietos  admonerc,  reprehendere,  et 
aliorum  episcoporum  communlone  arci^re. 

4.  Causas  inter  episcopos  litigantes  andire  et 
determinare  et  omnia  ecciesiasticji  negotia,  qu:ie 
majoris  sunt  momenti,  in  universd  sui  provincia 
administrare,  adeo  ut  nihil  magni  momenti  ab 
episcopis  eo  inconsulto  fiat.  Neque  etiam  trans 
mare  peregrinare  potest  cpiscopus  sine  dimissorii 
aut  formaUt  metropolitani  sui.' 

{Pandect.  Can.  vol.  ii.  Annot.  p.  59.) 
The  other  summary  is  that  of  Thomassin  (  Vcttta 
$t  Sovi  h'ccles,  DisG.  pt.  i.  lib.  i.  c.  40). 

Si  lubet  jam  brevi  gyro  paucisque  verbis* conclu* 
dere  jura  metro politanorum  hie  perpensa;  adverte 
nihil  oflScerc,  vel  metropolitanorum  potestati  ex- 
archarum  amplitudinem,vel  episcoporum  dignitati 
metropolitanorum  authoritatem.  Causae  omiies 
aliquaoti  saltern  ponderis  in  commune  a  metro- 
politano  et  episcopis  provinciae  pertract<indae 
erant:  praesertim  In  concilio  provijiciae:  quod 
ille  cottvocabat,  qui  praeerat.  Concilio  universali 
intererant  ex  officio  metropolitani  omnes.  Epi- 
scoporum proceres,  magistri,  jttdices,  audiebnnt. 
In  subditis  subditorum  sibi  episcoporum  juris- 
dictionem  depromebunt,  vel  cum  ad  ipsos  erat 
provocatum,  vel  cum  provinciam  obambulabant. 
Sedes  metropolitani  instar  habebat,  et  imaginem 
praeferebat  sedis  apostolicae.  Observandorum 
canonum  praefecti  erant,  et  vindices;  impune 
violatorum  in  ipsos  culpa,  in  ipsos  poena  recide- 
bat.  Dabant  literas  formataa.  Eorum  assensione 
et  dedicabantur  ac  dotabantur  ecclesiae,  et  earum 
bona  distrahebantur,  ubi  ex  re  erat :  potestas 
ordinandorum  episcoporum,  paternara  eis  in  illos 
conciliabat  authoritatem ;  et  hinc  fluebant  reliqua 
in  eosdem  egregiae  potestatis  jura. 

a  See  Van  Eapen,  part  L  tit.  xlz.  cap.  8 ;  Hallam, 
Middle  Ages,  chap.  vU.  part  I.;  Qleseler,  3rd  period.  $  U. 

'  This  but  bead  refers  to  the  leiters  of  oummfnduilon 
which  in  AfHca  (hee  canon  28  of  Uie  tbizxi  cuuncil  ol  Car- 
thage) and  other  places  (see  Oregi>ry  the  Qreat,  gpit*. 
vlll.  8)  were  granted  by  the  metropolitan  to  blebops  golni 
beyond 
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AuthO'^ties, — Beveridge,  Cod.  Canonum  Eocfe- 
aide  Univcraae ;  and  Pandect.  C  monum.  Barrow, 
Treatise  on  thePope*S  SHpretnacy.  Bingham,  A »<t7. 
of  Christiart  Church.  Gieseler,  TexU^xtkof  Etdes. 
Jfistory.  Thomawtn,  Vet's  at  Nova  Kcclesiae 
ffiscipiina.  Bickell,  Getchichte  des  Kirche  fvechU, 
Van  Kspen,  Jua  Eodea.  Univeraum,  [B.  S.] 

METROPOLUS  (1)  Bishop;  oomnMmorfttod 
Aug.  3  {Hieron.  Mori,), 

(2)  Bishop  and  confoaaor,  porhapa  in  4th  cen- 
tury; comnieinonit«d  at  Treves  Oct.  8  (BolL 
Acta  SS.  Oct.  IT.  210>  [C.  H.] 

METTANU8,  martyr;  commemorated  at 
Alexandria  Jan.  31  (^Vet  Rom,  Mart).    [C.  H.] 

METUANA,  martyr;  oommemorated  at 
Rome  Jane  3  {Hieron.  Mart,),   '  [0.  H.] 

METUBUS  (1)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at 
Alexandria  Ap.  24  {Hiei-on.  Mart,). 

(S)  Martyr;  commemorated  "in  Afrodiria" 
[?  AphrodisiU]  Ap.  30  {Hienm,  Mart,).    [C.  H.] 

METZ,  COUNCILS  OF  (JfrtawJa  Cbn- 
cUid).    Three  such  are  recorded  : 

(1)  A..D.  550,  or  thereabout,  on  the  death  of 
St.  Gall,  bishop  of  Clermont,  when  Cautinus, 
his  archdeacon,  was  consecrated  in  his  stead. 
(Mansi,  ix.  151.) 

(3)  A.D.  590,  when  Aegidius,  metropolitan  of 
Kheims,  was  deposed  for  high  trea.non,  and  two 
nuns  who  had  been  excommunicated,  one  of 
them  a  daughter  of  king  Chilperic,  had  their 
sentence  remitted.    (Mansi,  x.  459-62.) 

[E.  S.  Ff.] 
(8)  ▲.D.  755,  or  thereabouts,    but   all    the 
canons  assigned  to  it  are  embodied  in  a  capitu- 
lary, dated  Metz,  of  king  Pepin.    (Mansi,  xii. 
571,  and  ib,  App.  125.)  [IL  S.  F£] 

MICA  (1)  Martyr ;  commemorated  in  Africa 
Jan.  17  {Hieron,  Mart.;  others  read  Mucius 
(Boll.  Acta  S3,  Jan.  ii.  80). 

(8)  Martyr ;  commemorated  in  Pontus  Jan.  18 
(Jiieron.  Mart.), 

(8)  Martyr ;  oommemorated  in  Pontus  Ap.  16 
{Hieron.  Mart.), 

(4)  Martyr ;  eommenomted  in  Africa  June  16 
(Bieron,  Mcert.).  [C.  H.] 

MIOAH,  the  prophet;  commemorated  with 
Habakkuk  Jan.  15  (Usnard.  JfoK. ;  Vet.  Rom. 
Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart,  Auct.) ;  Ap.  21,  without  men- 
tion of  HaUkkuk  (Basil.  Menol.);  Aug.  14  (Co/. 
Byzant.;  Daniel,  Cod,  Liturg,  iv.  266;  Boll. 
Acta  SS,  Aug.  iii.  147) ;  Aug.  15  (Cb/.  Aethiop.), 

[C.  H.J 

MICHAEL  (1)  Bishop  of  Synada,  confessor, 
sat  in  the  7th  council,  "our  holy  father;'*  com- 
memorated May  23  (Basil.  MetkJ. ;  Cal,  ByxanL  ; 
Daniel,  Cod,  Liturg.  iv.  260). 

(8)  Abbat,  and  martyr  with  36  mooks  near 
Sebiwtopolis  in  Armenia ;  oommemorated  Oet.  1 
(Bh.m1.  Mend. ;  Boll.  Acta  S3,  Oct.  i.  307). 

(8)  ARAG  AWI,  monk  and  confessor  in  Aethi- 
o^iia;  commemorated  Oot.  11  (Boll.  Acta  88. 
Oct.  T.  606) ;  « the  old  "  (CW.  Aethiop.),  [C.  H.] 

MICHAEL  THE  ARCHANGEL,  AND 
ALL  ANUKLS,  FESTIVAL  OF.  It  U  not 
oar  province  here  to  enter  infao  the  general  quea- 


'  tion  of  angelolatry.  It  may  be  well,  however, 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  early 
Christian  church  a  certain  tendency  to  angel- 
worship  manifested  itself:  thus,  for  example,  it 
forms  one  of  the  points  in  the  heresy  which 
affected  the  Colossian  church,  against  which  St. 
Paul  distinctly  protesU  (Col.  ii.  18;  cf.  also 
i.  16).  The  Es»enic  character  of  this  hereby, 
whether  or  not  there  be  historical  connexion  with 
the  Essenes  of  Palestine,  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of,  in.umnch  99  angelology  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  esoteric  creed  ef  the  latter,  and.  in- 
deed, entered  largely  into  the  speculations  of  the 
Jews  generally  (Joseph us,  B,  J.,  ii.  8. 7 ;  cf.  Light- 
foot,  Co^oaaianaf  in  loc,,  where  a  namber  of  illus- 
trations are  given  of  this  point,  in  connection 
with  Jews,  Judaizing  Christians  and  Gnostics. 
Those  from  the  curious  Ophite  work,  the  Piatis 
SopMaj  into  which  angelology  entei-s  very  largely, 
may  be  especially  noted).  It  is  intereating  to 
observe  that  long  afterwards,  in  the  4th  century, 
we  find  a  conttnl  of  Laodioea  (c.  A.D.  363)  is  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  that  is,  of  Colossae, 
holding  it  neoessary  to  forbid  the  angel-worship 
then  prevalent  in  the  country  (can.  35 ;  Liibbe,  i. 
1503).  The  canon  is  strongly  worded,  bidding 
men  not  to  fonalcethe  church  of  God,  aiid  invoice 
angels  and  hold  oommemoratioDs  (jkyydXous 
6i^ofa/A(ttw  ffo)  avrd^tis  iroiety),  because  those  who 
follow  this  secret  idolatry  are  accursed,  as  having 
forsaken  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  next 
century  we  find  Theodoret  (in  Col.,  /.c.)  referring 
to  this  prohibition  as  neceitsftated  by  the  spread 
of  this  worship  through  Phrygia  and  Pisidia,  and 
he  adds  that  oratories  (tbicHipta)  of  St.  Michael 
were  still  existing  in  the  neighbouring  districts.* 
On  another  point  of  connexion  between  St.  Mi- 
diael  and  this  region  we  shall  subsequently 
dwell  at  length,  his  alleged  appearance  at  Cbonae, 
a  town  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Co- 
lossae.  It  may  be  added  here  that  the  above- 
cited  canon  of  the  Laodicene  council  was,  with 
the  rest  of  its  decrees,  repeated  centuries  after 
by  A  synod  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (▲  d.  789),  but 
with  the  reservation,  "nee  nominentur,  niai 
ittorum  quoa  habemua  m  auetoritate.  Mi  surd 
Midiaely  Gabriel,  Baphaa"  {Capit.  Aquisgran, 
can.  16 ;  Labbe,  vii.  973). 

Besides  such  conciliar  decrees,  strong  expres- 
sions of  opinion  are  continually  met  with  among 
the  fathers.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  fair  to  cite 
Epiphanius  as  including  the  Antjelid  among  his 
dilferent  classes  of  heretics,  because  though  he 
mentions  as  a  possible  derivation  the  view  that 
they  were  worshippers  of  angels,  he  confesses 
that  he  is  really  ignorant  on  the  point  ^  {JIaer. 
60  [o^  40] ;  vol.  i.  505,  ed.  Petavius).  Augu:»- 
tine,  however,  says  plainly  enough,  **  we  honour 
[the  angels]  through  love,  not  through  slavish 
fear,  nor  do  we  build  to  them  temples ;  Ibr  they 
wish  not  so  to  be  honoured  by  us.  because  they 
know  that  we  ourselves,  when  we  are  worthy, 
are  temples  of  God  Most  High  "  {de  Vera  ReUj. 
110;  voL  i.  1266,  ed.  Gaume).  Again,  in  his 
Confeasiona  (x.  42,  vol.  i.  327),  he  says,  ^  Whom 
could  1  find  who  should  reconcile  me  to  Thee  ? 
Should  I  have  recourse  (ambtandnm  mihi  fuit)  to 

•  Sea  the  curious  inscripilon  fnm  ihe  theatre  at  Mile- 
tus, quoted  by  Dr.  Ltghtlbot  (p.  68  n.). 

b  Rerereooe  uxaj  sLmi  be  made  to  Augustine  (ds  BaartM. 
c.  69 ;  vuL  vill.  67,  ed.  Gaume). 
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aorels?"  In  his  De  CMtaU  Dei  (see  lib.  z.  cc. 
19,  25;  vol.  rii.  410,  418)  we  find  important 
p«»a^  on  this  subject,  which  shew  very  clearly 
the  strong  riews  of  the  great  father  on  this 
question,  wherein  he  opposes  stron^^lj  all  idea  of 
worship  or  sacrifice  offered  to  angels.* 

Thus,  taking  the  church  a>  a  whole  (though, 
15  might  have  been  expected,  the  remark  is 
much  more  true  for  the  West  than  the  East), 
we  find  that  festirals  of  angels  enter  but  slightly 
into  the  calendar,  thus  forming  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  erer-increasing  list  of  Saints 
Dsrs.  Naturally,  therefore,  there  is  an  almost 
tot&l  absence  of  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
church  of  the  practice  before  us.  The  second 
Nicene  Council  (a.d,  787)  ordains  a  riiktrriK^ 
rpovxinivii  of  the  figures  of  angels,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Lord,  the  Virgin  and  holy  men 
(Libbe,  Tii.  556),  and  we  hare  also  a  com- 
memoration of  angels  in  some  litanies  (see  «.  g, 
M^Dsrd,  Qreg.  Soar,  497 ;  where  there  is 
ipecial  mention  of  Michael,  Gabriel,  and 
Kaphael),  but  with  these  exceptions  the  tenor 
of  church  teaching  is  unrarying  enough.' 

j^gain,  though  we  can  now  see  in  the  festiral 
ef  Michaelmas  a  recognition  of  the  great  truth 
of  the  joint  service  of  angels  and  men  as  sub- 
jects of  a  common  Lord,  yet  it  has  been  justly 
pointed  out  that  the  ^stirals  of  angels,  now 
Dainly  represented,  so  fkr  as  the  Western 
chorch  is  concerned,  by  the  festival  of  St. 
Michael  and  All  Angels  on  Sept.  29,  were  not 
based  on  any  such  dogmatic  idea,  but  were 
fimply  commemorations  of  [supposed]  historic 
erects,  namely,  manifestations  of  the  archangel 
tt  some  special  time  and  place,  or  the  d^- 
catioQ  of  a  church  in  his  honour. 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  for  the  present  to 
the  Western  church,  and  speak  (1)  of  the  mani- 
festation m  MuKte  Oargano,  This  has  been 
▼.irioQsIy  referred  to  the  episcopate  of  Oelasius, 
U.  49i-S  A.D.  (so  e,g.  in  Anast.  Biblioth., 
Geiasios  [74]  *•  Hujus  temporibus  inventa  ecclesia 
sancti  angeli  in  Monte  Gargano  "),  to  the  period 
from  A.D.  520-530  (Acta  Sanctorwn,  Sept.  29, 
p.  57X  lo  the  episcopate  of  Felix  IV.  in  a.d.  536, 
or  even  later.  The  day  specially  associated  with 
this  manifestation  is  May  8,  and  the  legend  is 
Tery  briefly  this.  A  bull  having  strayed  from 
the  herd,  was  found  fixed  in  the  entrance  to  a 
care,  and  when  it  was  shot  at,  tho  arrow  re- 
turned and  struck  the  archer.  A  panic  thus 
arose,  and  the  bishop  of  Sipontum,  in  whose 
diocese  Mount  Garganus  was  situated,  enjoined, 
OD  being  consulted,  that  three  days  should  be 
giren  to  fasting  and  prayer.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  it  was  vouchsafed  to  ^e  bishop  to  see  the 
archangel  in  a  vision  by  night,  who  told  him 
that  the  place  was  under  his  special  care,  thus 
ialicating  his  wish  that  worship  should  there 
be  offered  to  God  in  memory  of  St.  Michael  and 
All  Angels.     As  to  the  germ  of  this  legend,  of 


'  Cr.  farther  Augustine  (CM.  cum  Maxmino^  voL  vlii. 
1'  K),  "  Xoiioe  ai  templum  sllcul  ssncto  nngelo  excel- 
IntUnhno  ....  fcoemnoik  anathemaiemar  a  verltste 
Ckfiid  ct  ab  eedeaia  DeL*  Also  OuUm  FamUum,  xz. 
ai.  voL  vUl.  MS. 

*  it  aumoc  be  conaidend  a  realeoEoeptlon  to  this  slats- 
WBt  that  the  Coptic  EmekoUgUm  ooiitains  some  direct 
prajws  to  aogeU    (See  Benaudot,  iMurg,  OrUtU,  CU- 


which  we  have  given  a  r€8vmi  from  the  AcUl^ 
it  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  to  be  connected 
with  the  fact  of  a  war  between  the  people  of 
Sipontum  and  of  Naples,  in  order  to  aid  in 
securing  the  victory  to  the  former.  It  has  also 
been  maiDtained,  and  apparently  on  good  grounds, 
that  the  shi'ine  of  St  Michael  was  the  successor 
of  some  local  heathen  shrine.  The  belief  of 
the  archangel's  appearance  soon  became  widely 
current,  and  the  modem  town  of  Monte  St. 
Angelo,  near  Manfredoaia,  owes  its  name  thereto. 

Most  mart3rrolog{ee  do  not  contain  this  com- 
memoration of  May  8.  We  may  cite  a  Corbey 
martyrology,  not  much  later  than  ▲.d.  826, 
where  the  day  is  given  aa  **inventio  sancti 
Michaelis  archangel!  in  Monte  Gargano" 
(C/Achery,  SpMk^ma^  x.  134).  On  the  ques- 
tion of  the  connexion  between  this  manifestation 
and  the  commemoration  of  September  29  we 
shall  speak  more  fully  below. 

(2)  The  archangel  is  said  to  have  appeared  in 
Monte  Tumba,  in  Normandy  (apparently  the 
Mont  St.  Michel,  near  Avranches),  about  the 
year  a.d.  710,*  to  Autbert,  bishop  of  the  district 
of  Abrincatae,  bidding  him  build  a  church  in  his 
honour  on  a  place  known  as  Tumba  on  account 
of  its  height,  and  also  aa  perieuitan  maris.  The 
church  was  said  to  have  been  dedicated  on 
October  16  (a  Benedictine  monastery  being 
afterwards  added),  on  which  day  it  is  mentioned 
in  some  of  the  additions  to  (Jsuard  (Patrol,, 
cxxiv.  582);  and  the  festival  of  the  dedication 
appears  to  have  acquired  considerable  celebrity 
even  beyond  the  bounds  of  Frnnce,  for  we  find  a 
council  of  Oxford  (A.n.  1222)  ordering  that 
sundry  feasts  *'a  rectoribus  ecclesiarum  et 
capellanis  in  obseqnio  Divino  et  laude  devotissime 
celebrentur,"  among  which  is  the  dedicatio  sancti 
Michaelis  m  Monte  ISanba  (can.  8 ;  Labbe,  xi.  275). 
On  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  re- 
ference may  be  especially  made  to  Mabillon 
{Annales  Ordinis  8.  Benedicti,  vol.  ii.  p.  19),  and 
also  the  Acta  Sanctorum  (Sept.  29,  p.  74,  where 
the  Acta  of  this  manifestation  are  given). 

(8)  We  pass  on  now  to  consider,  in  the  third 
place,  the  commemoration  of  September  29,  the 
festival  of  Michaelmas  par  excellence.  It  does 
not  appear  at  all  certain  what  was  the  ariginai 
special  idea  of  the  commemoration  of  this  day. 
A  large  number  of  ancient  martyrologies  and 
calendars  associate  it  with  the  manifestation  on 
Mount  Garganus,  as  being  the  anniversary  of  the 
dedication  of  the  church  there.  In  others  again 
we  find  mention  of  the  dedication  of  some  church 
to  St.  Michael  at  Rome,  so  that  on  this  latter 
view  we  should  thus  have  a  parallel  to  such 
cases  as  e.q.'  Christmas  and  the  Ember  seasons, 
where  institutions  of  the  local  Roman  church 
spread  throughout  the  whole  Western  church, 
and  indeed  in  the  former  of  our  two  illustrations 
almost  through  the  universal  church.  It  is  not 
at  all  easy  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  details, 
which  we  shall  proceed  to  state  at  length.  We 
shall  first  cite  from  the  martyrologies.  The 
Mart,  Hiercnymi  gives,  according  to  the  Cod, 
Eptemaoensu,  "*  dedicatio  basilicas  S.  Michaelis  " 
(Acta  Sanctorum^  ib.  p.  4),  but  in  the  Cod,  Cor^ 
beiensis  **  dedicatio  basilicas  archangeli  Michaelisi 
in  monte  qui  dicitur  Garganus"  (D'Achery,  iv. 

•  This  Is  Mablllon's  date;  SUlthig  ^Ada 
Sept.  29,  p.  15  a)  gives  the  date  as  aj>.  8M-M0. 
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675).  The  Mart,  OelUmerue  nhews  a  similar 
▼ariation  of  MSS.,  the  shorter  forms  beiag  ap- 
parently those  of  the  oldest  (tV.  xili.  413,  426, 
430).  Bede,  according  to  the  text  of  the  Bol- 
landist  edition,  has  merely  **dedicatio  ecclesiae 
sancti  angeli  Michaelis'*  (Patrol,  zcir.  10b7\ 
but  in  some  forms  of  this  last  the  entry  runs, 
**  Romae^  via  Salaria  miliario  septimo,  dedicatio 
basilicae  saneti  archangeli  Michaelis,  vel  in 
monte.  .  .  ."  In  the  Mart,  Lwxnae^  as  here, 
the  Roman  commemoration  comes  first,  but 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  special  locality ;  this 
is  given  in  a  vague  way  in  a  Mart,  JCorl.eiente 
(Leslie,  not.  ad  LUurg,  Mozarab,,  m  ioc.\  "  Romae, 
miliario  sexto  (septimo  ?)  .  .  .  ."  The  martyr- 
ologies  of  Rabanus  Maurus  {Patrol,  cz.  1171), 
Ado  (jib.  cxxiii.  368)  and  Usnard  (3k  czxiv.  518) 
make  distinct  mention  of  Mount  Garganus.  The 
metrical  martyrology  of  Bede,  **  Michaelis  ternas 
[sc.  Kal,  Ocf]  tempi!  dedicatio  sacral "  (ib,  zciv. 
605)  is  quite  general,  and  also  that  of  Wan- 
dalbert  (i'j,  c»i.  612> 

**  Aetherra  vlrtnte  potens,  prlncepeqne  supemas 
Militlae  Michael  tenio  eiU  tenipla  sacravik* 

The  Fomawum  Parvum  combines  two  notices, 
**  In  Monte  Gargano,  venerabilis  memoria  arch- 
angeli Michaelis.  lilt  Romae,  dedicatio  ecclexiae 
ejusdem  archangeli,  a  B.  Bonifacio  papa  con- 
structae  in  circo,  qui  locus  inter  nubes  dicitur  " 
(ib.  cxxiii.  170). 

We  next  refer  to  the  three  Roman  sncra- 
mcntaries.  The  Leonine  (under  the  date  Sept. 
30)  gives  no  less  than  five  masses,  each  with  a 
spcciiil  pref.ice,  with  the  heading  Natale  basilicae 
an  eli  in  Salaria '  (sc.  rid).  Four  of  these  masses 
are  specially  associated  with  the  name  of  St. 
Michael,  and  the  remaining  one  with  angels  and 
archangels  generally  (vol.  iL  99,  ed.  Ballenni). 
The  Gelasian  Sacramentary  merely  gives  Ora- 
t tones  in  sancti  archangeli  Michaelis  (Patrol, 
Ixxiv.  1177),  but  in  the  Gregorian  is  dedicatio 
basilicae  sancti  Michaelis  (col.  134,  ed.  Menard). 

On  a  survey  of  the  foregoing  evidence,  we  are 
inclined  to  consider  the  most  satisfactory  expla- 
niition  to  be  that  there  was  a  Roman  commemc 
ration  originally  distinct  from  any  connexion 
with  the  commemoration  of  the  manifestation 
on  Mount  Garganus,  and  probably  of  eai'lier 
date  than  the  alleged  appearance  there.  This 
original  Roman  festival  might  fairly  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  church  in  the  Via  Salaria,  which, 
however,  got  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the 
increasing  fame  of  the  commemoration  on  Mount 
Garganus.  t  Subsequently  Boniface  erected  a 
church  to  St.  Michael  in  Rome,  to  the  locality 
of  which  we  shall  again  refer.  The  presence  of 
this  church  in  the  city,  and  the  distance  of  that 
on  the  Via  Salaria,  may  have  caused  the  latter 
to  be  less  frequented,  so  that  the  more  recent 
churcn  became  the  favourite  in  martyrologies.^ 

r  It  may  be  remark  d  ibat  twice  In  these  masMS  are 
allusions  to  *'  lora  Mcrata  (dicata)**  to  God  In  honour  of 
St.  Michael,  Implying,  according  to  some,  the  exUtence  of 
several  churches. 

r  It  is  suggested  (Tisalie,  not.  ad  Liturg.  Jfomraft.,  in 
loc.)  that  SepL  30  was  really  the  annlversMry  of  the  dedi 
cutloniif  the  church  In  the  Via  Salaria,  whtdi  wm  shifted 
to  Sept.  29  to  accord  with  tliat  of  the  dedication  of  the 
church  on  Mount  Garganua.  In  view,  however,  of  the 
ckiae  proximity  of  the  days,  this  seems  rather  far-letched. 

^  There  Is  an  alluskn  io  the  chnrch  In  Via  Salaria 


In  considering  the  above  view,  it  will  be  well 
to  bear  in  mind  (1)  that  the  mention  of  the  Via 
Salana  occurs  in  the  oldest  sacramentary ;  (2) 
that  this  locality  cannot  at  all  be  reconciled 
with  the  notices  of  the  church  built  by  Boniface ; 
(3)  that  in  some  of  the  martyrologies  we  have 
cited  the  Roman  commemoration  comes  tir^t, 
whereas  we  are  told  that  Boniface  built  his 
church  soon  after  (nofi  mvUto  post)  the  manifes- 
tation on  Mount  Garganus ;  (4)  that  a  church  of 
St.  Michael  was  existing  in  Rome  prior  to  the 
episcopate  of  anv  Boniface  except  Bonifai^e  I. 
(ob.  ▲.D.  422),  who  lived  long  before  the  alleged 
date  of  the  manifestation  on  Mount  Garganus. 
This  we  know  on  the  authority  of  Anaatasius  Bib- 
liothecarius  (80),  who  tells  us  that  Symxnachus 
(ob.  jLD.  514)enhu*ged  and  improved  the  church 
of  St.  Michael,  so  that  the  church,  and  pre- 
sumably also  the  festival,  were  existing  before 
his  time. 

On  these  grounds  we  hold  it  to  be  at  any  rate 
fairly  probable  that  the  looal  Roman  festival  is 
earlier  than  the  Apulian.  To  the  inquiry,  how- 
ever, how  far  such  a  festival  is  traceable  back, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
evidence.  Baronius  (Mart,  Kom.y  May  8,  no^.), 
who  argues  for  the  great  antiquity  of  the  Roman 
festival,  cites  in  evidence  the  Christian  poet 
Drepanius  Florus ;  but  be  is  cert^iinly  wrong  in 
supposing  him  to  be  the  Drepanius  mentioned 
by  Sidonius  Apollinaris,and  the  poet  in  question 
is  to  be  referred  to  about  A.O.  848  (Cave, 
Chartoph,  Eccl.f  p.  160).  Nor  need  we  att^ich 
much  weight  to  his  remark  that  in  a  MS.  volume 
of  sermons  in  the  Vatican  library,  bearing  the 
names  of  Augustine  and  others,  is  one  of  Gregory 
the  Great  for  the  festival  of  St.  Michael.  Still 
the  evidence  of  the  Leonine  Sacramentary  is 
indicative  of  a  decide<ily  early  date,  and  we 
probablv  shall  not  err  in  assuming  the  existence 
of  the  festival  in  the  5th  century. 

We  must  next  refer  to  the  church  of  St. 
Michael  built  by  Boniface.  This,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  spoken  of  in  the  Mart.  Poinanum 
fjarvum  as  being  in  circo^  in  a  place  known  ns 
inter  nu'ies ;  and  the  martyrology  of  Ado  in  like 
manner  sjieaks  of  it  as  in  summiktte  circi.  What 
this  locality  is,  is  very  doubtfuL  Baronius  (/.  c.) 
identifies  it  with  the  Moles  Hadriana^  and 
connects  it  with  an  appearance  of  the  archangel 
in  that  place  to  Gregory  the  Great,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  cessation  of  a  pestilence.  The  Boni- 
fure  be  consi- lei's  to  be  either  the  Third  (ob.  a.d. 
»>00)  or  Fourth  (ob.  a.D.  615),  rejecting  the 
claims  of  Boniface  II.  (ob.  A.D.  532),  on  grounds, 
however,  which  depend  for  their  validitv  on  the 
acceptance  of  his  theory  as  to  the  locality.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  this  place  is  now  and 
has  been  for  centuries  known  as  Castello  di  St. 
Angelo.  Stilting  again  (Acta  San  torunij  p.  71), 
following  Donatus,  considers  that  the  pLice 
hinted  at  is  the  head  of  the  Circus  Flaminias, 
and  that  the  church  is  that  which  still  exists  in 
the  Forum  Pi.scarium.*  If  this  locality  be 
accepted,  the  reason  against  Boniface  11.  falls  to 


as  still  existing  Id  the  9tb  oentary.in  a  list  by  an  anony- 
mous writer  of  the  holy  plaofs  about  Rome,  cited  try 
Kckhart  (de  rebus  Fiunciae  Oritfiial't,  vo\.  i.  p.  83i). 

^  Another  famous  church  uf  St.  Mlchaft'l  in  Rmue  noaj  be 
mentioned  here;  that  built  near  the  Vatican  i  y  Lro  I Y. 
(ub.  A.D.  855)  In  honuur  of  the  victory  over  the 
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the  ^ood,  and  the  non  multo  post  of  the 
martjrologies  is  certaialy  more  applicable  to 
him. 

1b  the  foregoiog  remarkii  we  hare  dwelt  on 
th«  ioooU  Roman  festival,  whether  or  not  bor- 
rowed from  the  Apulian  commemoration :  and 
doubtless  some  considerable  time  elapsed  before 
the  observance  becamp  a  general  one  in  the 
V^estem  church.  Still,  by  the  beginning  of  the 
dth  centurj,  it  had  obviously  become  one  of  the 
chief  festivals  of  the  church,  for  the  council  of 
llentz  (A.D.  813X  in  orlaining  what  festivals 
are  to  be  observed,  specifies  Easter,  Ascension, 
Pentecost,  the  festivals  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  Assumption,  the 
""dtdcaiio  S.  Michaelis,**  and  the  festivals  of  St 
Bcmigios,  St.  Martin  and  St.  Andrew  (can.  36, 
Labbe,  vii.  1250:  see  also  CapUuiaria  Hegum 
Frmoonun,  \u  36 ;  vol.  i.  748,  ed.  Baluzius).  It 
mast  be  added,  however,  that  the  notice  of  the 
coQDcil  of  Mentz  appears  to  be  the  iirst.^  There 
is  DO  mention  of  the  festival  in  the  liegiUa  of 
Chrodegang,  bishop  of  Metz.  Before  leaving  this 
ptrt  of  our  subject,  we  may  call  attention  to 
the  special  prominence  given  to  the  feast  of  St. 
Michael  in  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  Ethelred  II., 
king  of  England  (a.D.  978-1016).  The  date  of 
the  festival  is  not  mentioned,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  is  September  29.  It  is  ordered 
that  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  before 
the  festival  shall  be  Icept  as  a  fast,  and  that  men 
shall  walk  barefoot  to  church  and  make  their 
confessions.  On  these  days  all  slaves  are  to  be 
free  from  work.  A  neglect  of  the  fast  is  to 
be  panished  in  a  slave  by  stripes,  in  a  free  man 
hr  a  Bae  (30  pence  if  he  is  poor,  120  shillings  if 
a  tban«),  which  ia  to  be  given  to  the  poor  (^Patrol, 
dl  llo7). 

On  turning  to  the  Eastern  church,  we  meet 
with  a  variety  of  commemorations,  assignable  to 
various  causes. 

(1.)  Host  widely  observed  of  all  is  the  festival 
of  November  8.  This  the  Greek  church  dedicates 
to  St.  Michael,  St.  Gabriel,  and  All  Angels  (19 
vwa^ts  rStp  wofifieyia-rwy  r€i^iapx«»y  MfX<<^^  '^ 

The  notice  for  the  day  in  the  Greek  metrical 
£pheinerides,  preHxed  by  Papebroch  to  the  first 
Toiaoie  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum  for  May  (p.  lii.), 
i^OTSoinfy  ovpaytoio  KvBaiyti  rdyfiaros  "Apx^"- 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Russian  church : 
retVrence  may  be  made  to  the  figure  in  the 
cnrioQs  pictorial  calendar  (ibui,  p.  Iv.).  In  the 
Armenian  calendar,  as  given  by  Assemani  (^Bihi, 
0'.  iii.  1. 653),  the  day  is  dedicated  to  Michael  and 
GabrieL  We  find  it  also  as  one  of  the  numerous 
fea>ts  of  the  Ethiopic  church,  of  which  we  shall 
H^in  speak  (Ludolf,  /fi.4.  Aeth>  p.  398) ;  and  in 
the  Coptic  calendar  {ibid.y  also  Selden,  de  syned. 
ttt.  Khi-aeomm^  pp.  226  sqq.,  ed.  Amsterdam, 
16T9)  we  find  the  day  dedicated  to  St.  Michael, 
vith  a  second  and  third  festival  on  the  two  fol- 

^  The  wthka  on  the  festival  of  St.  Michael,  once  attrl- 
teud  ki  Bed',  is  cerUinly  spurious  iFatrol.  zclv.  &U2). 
In  eoancxioQ  with  M«nts  it  may  be  mentioned  that  St 
BoQibor  b  said  to  have  buiU  a  monastery  10  St.  Micliael 
itOrdorf,  la  eonaeqoence  of  a  vision  uf  the  archangfl. 
Tlus  boiUing  of  the  monastery,  however,  is  mentioned 
io  a  life  of  Sfc.  Booifac*,  written  after  the  middle  of  ihe 
ll>h  century  {Patrvl.  Uzxix.  MS),  and  there  is  no  mcn- 
tkn  of  a  teMtvAl  of  St.  Michael  In  the  list  of  fosilvala 
llTcn  in  the  statutes  of  St.  Bunifroe  (ib.  834). 


lowing  days.  This  special  prominence  given  in 
the  Coptic  church  is  interesting  in  connexion 
with  the  incident  we  shall  now  mention.  The 
original  reason  which  led  to  the  establishment  of 
this  festival  is  unknown,  but  a  curious  story  is 
told  in  the  annals  of  Said-Ebn-Batrik  or  Euty- 
chius,*  patriarch  of  Alexandria  (ob.  a.d.  940). 
This  is  to  the  effect  that  the  patriarch  Alexander 
(ob.  A.D.  326)  found  on  his  accession  a  large 
temple  existing  in  Alexandria,  which  had  been 
built  by  Cleopatra  in  honour  of  Saturn.  In  this 
was  a  large  idol  of  brass,  named  Michael,  to 
which  sacrifices  were  offered,  and  a  great  annual 
festival  observed.  The  bishop  finding  that  open 
opposition  to  this  idolatry  failod,  suggested  to 
his  people  that  they  should  change  the  festival 
into  one  to  the  archangel  Michael,  and  offer  the 
sacrifice  to  him,  so  that  he  might  intercede  for 
them  to  God.  The  advice  was  taken,  the  idol 
broken  up  and  made  into  a  cross,  and  the  temple 
became  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  whence  "  the 
Copts  in  Egypt  and  Alexandria  still  keep  the 
feast  on  that  day  to  the  angel  Michael,  and 
sacrifice  numerous  victims"  (Anno/es,  vol.  i.  p. 
435,  ed.  Pocock ;  Oxford,  1658  :  see  also  Selden, 
p.  202).  It  is  sufHcient  to  remark  on  this  story, 
found  in  a  writing  of^en  of  a  most  foolish  cha- 
racter, that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  any  idol  named  Michael  [not  improbably  there 
may  have  been  in  some  earlier  document  some 
confusion  with  Moloch,  who  in  many  respects 
may  be  viewed  as  equivalent  to  Saturn,  and  . 
whose  name  hardly  differs  from  Michael,  save  by 
a  slight  metathesis],  and  such  a  breaking  up  of 
an  idol  was  not  a  likely  event  to  have  happened 
in  Alexandria  so  late  as  the  time  of  Constautine. 

(2.)  We  shall  next  mention  the  manifestation 
said  to  have  happened  at  Chonae,  close  to  Co- 
lossae.  The  legend  is  to  the  effect  that  there 
being  a  great  danger  of  inundation  from  the 
river  Lycus,  by  which  a  church  dedicated  to  St. 
Michael  might  have  been  submerged,  the  arch- 
angel opportunely  appeared  to  the  bishop  Ar- 
chippus,  and  opened  a  chasm  in  the  earth,  which 
carried  off  the  water.  Dr.  Lightfoot  remarks 
that  thus  **  the  worship  of  angels  is  curiously 
connected  with  the  physical  features  of  the  coun- 
try" (p.  71  n.),  which  is  described  by  Strabo 
(xii.  8.  16)  as  xo\{nfnfroy  koUl  tfitrturrov.  This 
event  is  commemorated  on  September  6  in  the 
Greek  [in  some  printed  editions  of  the  Mennea 
on  September  7 ;  Acta  Sanctorum^  in  loc.  §  185], 
Russian  and  Ethiopic  churches  (Ludolf,  p.  390). 
The  heading  for  the  day  in  the  Menaea  is  ^ 
iivdfuniais  rod  'W€ipa^6^ov  $a(ffiaros  iy  KoXactrais 
rris  4'pvyla^  vapa  rov  iLpxifffpoiriiyov  Mixa^^i 
and  the  verse  in  the  poetical  Greek  Ephemervies^ 
which  we  have  already  once  cited,  is  'Vovv  Mixa^A 
irora/Awr  x*^^^**^*  v6wv  Ikyoi  iier^  (p.  xliii.). 
Reference  may  also  be  made  to  the  quaint  figure 
in  the  pictorial  Moscow  Calendar  (p.  xlv.).  Of 
this  legend.  Acta  are  extant  both  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  It*may  be  remarked  here  that  there  was 
a  very  famous  church  to  St.  Michael  at  Chonae, 
called  by  Nicetas  Choniata,  a  native  of  the  place, 
rhy  kpx^yy*^^'^^''  yabif, . .  ,fJL*y46«i  fA^yiaroy  icol 
KoWu  KoJsMaroy  (p.  230,  ed.  Bekker). 

(3.)  The  MtwAogy  of  cardinal  Sirletus  (Canl- 
sius,  Thesaurus^  III.  i.  438)  also  connects  June  8 

1  Euiyehiui  is  merely  the  Greek  equivalent  of  tbi 
Arabic  &iid. 
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with  St.  Michael,  and  it  tieeins  possible,  on  the 
authority  of  a  MS.  Synaxarion,  to  associate  this 
^ith  the  dedication  of  the  church  of  St.  Michael 
in  So>theniuni,  near  Constantiauple ;  though, 
from  the  almost  total  absence  of  allusions  to 
such  a  festival,  it  must  be  viewed  as  at  any  rate 
of  not  more  than  a  local  celebration.  Sozomen 
{hist.  Eccles.  ii.  3),  iu  describing  the  buiUling  of 
Constantinople  by  Constantine,  and  referring  to 
the  numerous  churches  with  which  it  was 
adorned,  mentions  as  e^ipecially  famous  one  situ- 
ated in  a  place  foi-merly  known  as  the  Hestiae, 
but  afterwards  as  Mixa^Auu^,  so  called  from  the 
belief  that  the  archangel  had  manifested  himself, 
and  from  the  miracles  supposed  to  have  been 
wrought  by  his  means.  It  may  be  noted  here 
that  Nicephorus  Callistos  {Hist.  Eccles.  vii.  50) 
mentions  two  churches  built  bv  Constantine, 
kkXk  Kotk  iv  T$  'Ay(£irXy,  «ca2  d  l^fr^iviov  b 
X^pos  KKrjffiy  iii>fjio7fmor(y.  It  is  not  quite  clear 
here  whether  he  is  referring  to  two  distinct 
localities  (so  Valesius,  note  to  Sozomen,  in  /oo.), 
or  means  that  the  title  Sosthenium  had  been 
given  to  the  Anaplus.  On  this  point  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  heading  to  the  chapter  in  Sozo- 
men, to  whomsoever  it  may  be  due,  speaks  of  the 
Sosthenium  as  though  it  were  the  same  as  the 
Hestiae  or  Anaplus,  and  that  Cedrenus  (p.  498) 
refers  to  the  (;hurch,  rov  iLpxi(rrpaTiiyou  iv 
T^  *Ai/airXf  jcal  Jiuc$fyl<^  Theophanes  merely 
speaks  of  the  place  as  the  Anaplus  (p.  34,  ed. 
Classen).  Nicephorus  certainly  only  describes 
oue  locality,  namely,  on  the  Thracian  side  of  the 
Dosponis,  and  thirtv-five  stadia  of  direct  distance 
from  Constantinople,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Euxine. 

T))is  will  be  the  most  convenient  place  for  re- 
ferring to  the  other  churches  dedicated  to  St. 
Michael  in  or  near  Constantinople.  The  emperor 
Justinian,  we  are  told  by  Procoplus,  levelled  to 
the  ground  two  churches  of  St.  Michael,  one  in 
the  ADaplus,  and  the  other  on  the  Asiatic  side, 
which  had  become  very  dilapidated,  and  rebuilt 
them  again  in  a  very  costly  manner  at  his  own 
expense  (de  aedificixs  Justifiiani,  i.  8).  From  the 
followiog  chapter  we  find  that  the  same  emperor 
luilt  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  straits  another 
church  to  St.  Michael.  Besides  all  these,  Da- 
cange  {Constantinopolis  Christiana,  lib.  iv.  pp.  97, 
18G)  mentions  no  fewer  than  fifteen  other  churches 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael  in  or  near  Constanti- 
nople, besides  a  church  r&v  ^yvea  rayfidrotp  (i.  e. 
of  the  nine  orders  of  angels).  Procopius  also 
tells  us  (ii.  10)  of  a  very  large  church  of  St. 
Michael  built  by  Justinian  at  Antioch. 

(4.;  In  the  Coptic  church  we  find  Jane  6  and 
the  two  following  days  kept  as  first,  second,  and 
thiM  feast  of  St.  Michael  (Selden,  p.  240;  also 
Ludotf,  p.  418).  It  may  be  observed  that  in  the 
Ethiopic  calendar,  while  the  first  of  these  three 
days  forms  one  of  the  monthly  festivals  of  St. 
Michael,  the  second  and  third  days  do  not  enter 
into  the  feast,  but  on  the  second  is  a  commemo- 
ration of  St.  Gabriel. 

(5.)  Besides  all  the  above,  the  Ethiopic  church 
commemorates  St.  Michael  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
each  month,  that  is  of  thfeir  own  calendar,  an- 
swering in  different  months  to  a  day  varying 
from  the  ninth  to  the  fifth  of  our  own  (Ludolf, 
in  loc.). 

(6.)  Thus  far  the  name  of  Michael,  either 
alone  or  in  connexion  with  the  angels  genei-ally, 


has  entered  into  the  titles  of  the  different  festi- 
vals. We  may  add  further  that  there  are  com- 
memorations in  the  Ethiopic  church  ot'  Seraphim 
and  Cherubim  on  November  9  and  June  27 
(Ludolf,  pp.  398,  420),  and  on  November  4  of 
"equi  cherubini  "  (I'nVf.  397,  where  see  note),  and 
on  November  30  of  Seraphim  {ibid.  399}  in  both 
the  Ethiopic  and  Coptic  ctilenJars." 

In  connexion  with  this  part  of  our  subject,  we 
may  call  attention  in  passing  to  the  doctrine  of 
guardian  angels,  a  doctrine  anciently  believed  in 
by  the  Jews,  fully  ratified  by  our  Lord,  and 
always  held  more  or  less  definitely  by  the 
church."  A  festival  of  the  "Guardian  Antjel" 
seems  often  to  have  been  held,  particularly  in 
Spain,  on  various  days,  especially  March  1.  At 
quite  a  late  date,  it  was  definitely  fixed*  in  the 
Roman  church  for  October  2,  by  Paul  V.  (ob. 
▲.D.  1621)  and  Clement  X.  (ob.  ad.  1676). 

In  conclusion,  one  or  two  fui'ther  remarks  in 
connexion  with  the  observance  of  festivals  of  St. 
Michael,  that  have  not  fitted  into  our  miiin  sub- 
ject, may  here  be  added. 

No  office  for  a  festival  of  St.  Michael  is  found 
in  Pamelius's  Ambrosian  or  Mabillon's  Galilean 
Liturgy ;  but  in  the  Sacrameiitarium  Boblmvm 
is  a  mass  tn  konore  Sancti  Michaetis.  The  collect 
for  the  day  in  the  Gregorian  Sacrameatary  has 
passed  through  the  Sarum  missal,  with  but 
slight  modification,  into  our  own  prayer-book. 
The  epistle  in  the  Comes^  as  edited  by  Pamelius 
{Liturgg.  Lat.  ii.  47)  is  Rev.  i.  l-SjXehich,  though 
also  that  of  the  Sarum  missal,  has  not  been 
retained  in  the  prayer-book.  The  gospel  in  the 
Comes  and  missal  is  the  same  as  our  own,  Matt, 
xviii.  1-10.  In  the  Mozarabic  missal,  the  pro^ 
/>Ae^ia,  epistle,  and  gospel  are  Rev.  xii.  7-17  [this 
is  read  for  the  epistle  in  t\i^  Sacrantentarium.  Bo- 
biantun,  of  which  vv.  7-12  form  the  epistle  in 
our  own  church],  2  Thess.  i.  3-12,  Matt.  xxv. 
31-46.  The  gospel  in  the  Sotr.  Bohianum  is 
Matt.  xvii.  1-17  {Patrol.  Ixxxv.  875,  where  see 
Leelie^s  note). 

Several  orders  of  knighthood  claim  the  arch- 
angel as  their  patron  saint,  e.g.  the  French 
order  founded  by  Louis  XI.  in  1469.  The  order 
of  the  Wing  [^'el  Ala],  t.  e,  of  St.  Michael,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Alphonso,  king  of  Portugal 
(ob.  A.D.  118o),  in  memory  of  a  victory  over  the 
Moslems,  appears,  however,  a  very  doubtful  afitiir 
altogether. 

Literature. — For  the  matter  of  the  foregoing 
article,  1  have  to  express  considerable  obligation 
to  Augusti {Denkiriirdijheiten aus der Christlvhen 
Archaologie,  iii.  281  sqq.),  Binterim  {DenkuHr- 
digkeiten  der  Christ- Katholischfm  Kirche,  v.  i.  465 
sqq.),  and  Stilting  {Actx  Sanctorum,  Sept.  29). 
Reference  may  also  be  made  to  Stengelius,  C, 
de  Michaelis  archangeli  princi/xttii,  apparitioni'ta, 
templiSf  cultu  et  miraculis  (Aug.  Vind.,  16J9); 
Mains,  J.  B.,  de  Festo  Michaelis,  Kilon.,  1698; 


■  It  may  be  noted  that  In  the  GUeiidar  a*  given  by 
Seldeti  (p.  226),  these  days  are  noted  reepectiv«lj,  as  of 
the  "  four  angeUc  living  creiitures,"  and  of  ihe  ••twen^ 
four  elders,"  pn)bably  wirh  reference  to  Rf  ▼.  iy.  4. 

■  Tbe  following  beautiful  prayer  In  o-nn*>xion  wttfc 
tbe  Goardlnn  Angel  deserves  to  be  dted,  from  the  Alcai- 
andrian  Liturgy  of  St.  Basil  :—oyy«Xo»'  tlpnjittAp  t§ 
hcdxrqi  iittMv  (org  wapattmrianiirw,  ^povpovrro,  Swnf- 
ftovvra,  fiut^vAdaroviTa,  ^ri^ovra,  o9iiywvra  ^ftat  «• 
vov  ifryw  ayitB6y  (fienaodot,  p.  Hi). 


MICHOMEJtE 

Hoeberlin,  F.  D.,  Selecta  quaedam  de  3.  Mkhaelis 
wchangeii  fe$Ha  et  cuiiu^  et-c.,  Helmstad,  1758/ 

[R.  S.] 

MICHOMEBE,  of  TonMire,  cir.  a.d.  411 ; 
oommemonted  Ap.  30  (BolL  Acta  33.  Ap.  iii. 
773).  [C.  H.] 

MICIO,  martyr;  commemorated  in  Africa 
Ap.  18  {Hienm.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MIGDONUS,  martyr;  commemorated  at  Ni- 
eomedia  Mar.  12  {ffieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

HIGETIA,  martyr ;  commemorated  at  Goer 
staotinople  Jane  15  {Mieron.  Mart.)',  Meobtia 
(Boll.  Acta  S3.  Jane,  ii.  1050>  [C.  H.] 

MIGIGNU8.  [MAaioNUB.] 

MIGINUS  (1)  Martyr;  commemorated  Ap. 
12  {Hitron.  Mart,). 

(2)  Martyr :  oommemerated  In  Africa  Ap.  17 
(Sierm.  Mart.\ 

(2)  Martyr ;  commemorated  «t  Heiaelea  Dec. 
14  {Hierm.  Mori.). 

(4)  Martyr ;  commemorated  Dec  10  (Bieron. 
Marl.).  [C.  H.] 

MIGONE,  martyr;  commemorated  Ap.  12 
(Hieron.  Mart.).  \C.  H.] 

MILAN,  GOUNOILS  OF  (M^AoloMnna 
CoiKUia),  The  two  first  coandls  oi  Milan  were 
hekl  withinf  a  year  of  each  other,  with  the 
cooBdl  of  Sardica  between  them,  and  have  been 
called  the  first  and  leoond  under  pope  Julius. 

(1)  A.D.  846,  at  which  the  semi-Arian  pro- 
feMioB  of  the  year  before,  called  the  Maoroe- 
tyche,  was  rejected  (Mauri,  ii.  1369). 

(2)  A.D.  347,  at  which  Photinos,  metropoli- 
tsa  of  Sirmium,  was  condemned,  and  Valens 
end  (Jrsacius  received  into  communion  on  al>- 
jnring  Arianism  (Mansi,  iii.  159-62). 

(8)  A.D.  355,  at  which  the  emperor  Coostan- 
tins  was  present,  and  the  condemnation  of 
St.  Athanasins  was  once  more  decreed,  all 
who  would  not  agree  to  it  being  eiiled.  Mar- 
oelloi  sad  Photinus  were  condemned  in  the  same 
brcsth.  It  is  said  to  have  been  attended  by  up- 
vsrds  of  300  biiiho|i8,  but  as  only  thirty  seem 
to  have  subscribed  to  what  was  decreed  against 
3t.  Athanasins,  the  majority  most  either  have 
remained  passive  <»*  withdrawn.  Foremost 
SBiong  these  thirty  were  Valens  and  Ursacius, 
who  had  renounced  Arianism  at  the  previous 
ooQociL  The  synodical  letter  addressed  to 
Easebins  of  Vercclli,  who,  therei\»re,  oould  not 
hare  been  present,  though  he  had  been  invited 
to  it,  was,  in  all  probability,  their  composition. 
(UflOM,  iii.  233^50.) 

(4)  A.D.  880,  at  which  the  charges  brought 
aj^ainst  a  virgin  named  Indicia  were  pronounced 
false,  md  her  aocusent  Icondemned.  (Mansi,  iii. 
517.     Comp.  St.  Ambr.  Sp.  5  and  6,  ed.  Ben.) 

(6)  A.D.  390,  when  Joviaian  and  his  fol- 
l«wcr»,  who  had  been  condemned  at  Rome  for 
heresy  by  pope  Siridus,  had  a  similar  sentence 
puied  upon  them  by  St.  Ambrose  and  his 
rafiragans.  The  subscriptions  to  their  letter, 
iwiced,  hardly  bear  out  its  bea'iing.  (Mansi, 
iii.  6«9  and  86S-7.) 

(6)  AD.  451,  attended  by  Ensebius,  bishop  of 
Milan,  and  eighteen  suffragans,  their  deputies 
having  returned  from  the  iast ;  when  the  letter 
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of  St.  Leo  to  Flavian,  which  had  been  sent 
thither  by  them,  was  read,  and  having  been 
found  consonant  to  scripture  and  antiquity — 
above  all  to  what  had  been  writt<>n  on  the  In- 
carnation by  St.  Ambrose — was  approved. 
(Mansi,  vi.  527  and  141.) 

(7)  A.D.  679,  at  which  a  letter  was  addressed 
to  the  emperor  Constantine  Pogonatus  by  Man- 
suetus,  bishop  of  Milan  and  his  suffragans,  in 
antidpation  of  the  sixth  coundl ;  and  accom- 
panied by  a  dogmatic  profession  of  high  in- 
terest, in  connexion  with  the  creed  then  in  use. 
(Mansi,  xi.  203-7.)  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

MILBUBGA,  virgin.  In  England;  oomme> 
morated  Feb.  23  (BolL  Acta  38.  Feb.  iu.  388). 

[C.  H.] 

HILDGITHA  or  HILDWIDA,  virgin  in 
England ;  commemorated  Jan.  17  (Boll.  AA»  S3. 
Jan.  ii.  176).  [C.  H.] 

lilLDKEDA,  abbess  in  England;  comme- 
morated July  13  (BolL  Acta  33.  July,  iii.  512). 

[C,  H.] 

MILES,  bishop,  martyr  with  his  dndples 
Eboras  and  Seboas,  all  Peraians ;  commemorated 
Nov.  13  (BaaU.  Menol.).  [C.  H.] 

MILETIUS,  patriare^  of  Antioch ;  commo- 
morated  Nov.  11  {Cal.  Armm.),  [C.  H.] 

MILETUS,  bishop  of  Treves,  dr.  a.d.  470; 
commemorated  Sept.  19  (Boll.  Acta  33.  Sept.  vL 
27).  [C.  H.] 

MILEVIS,  COUNCILS  OF  (Milevitana 
Concilia).  For  what  passed  at  the  first  council 
of  Milevis,  see  canons  86-90  of  the  African  code, 
with  the  preface  to  them.  (Mansi,  iiL  783,  and 
see  also  1139.) 

The  second,  formerly  confused  with  the  first, 
was  held  a.d.  416:  for  its  eight  first  canons 
condemning  Pelag^anism,  also  see  109-16  of 
the  African  code.  Of  the  remainmg  nineteen, 
the  28rd  is  not  found  in  that  oode  at  all ;  while 
the  20th  suggests  that  the  first  half  of  canon 
106  in  the  code  has  been  interpolated.  The 
rest  are  to  be  found  up  and  down  the  code,  dis- 
connectedly, not  always  forming  whole  canons. 
(Mansi,  iv.  825-49,  and  see  African  CouNCiiiJ.) 

[E.  S.  Ff.] 

MILIANUS,  martyr;  commemorated  at 
Lyons  June  2  {JHenm.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MILIGUTUS,  martyr;  commemorated  in 
Egypt  Feb.  9  {Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MILIO,  martyr ;  commemorated  at  KicopoHs 
in  Armenia  July  10  (^Hieron.  Mart. ;  Boll.  Acta 
33.  July,  iii.  34).  [C.  H.] 

MILISA,  martyr;  oommemorated  at  Nico- 
media  Mar.  16  {Hieron.  Mart.).  [0.  H.] 

MILITANI,  THE,  or  MILITANA  acconi- 
ing  to  another  reading,  martyrs,  or  martyr; 
commemorated  at  Ancyra  July  22  {Ifieron.  Mart.). 

MILITARES,  martyr  in  Armenia;  comme- 
morated July  24  '{Ilieron.  Mart.;  Bed.  Mat. 
Avct.).  [C.  H.] 

MILITARY  SERVICE.  MUitia  in  later 
usage  appears  to  include  the  performance  of 
any    public  service,   either   oivil    or   military 
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(see  Ducange,  Gloas.).  So  Augustine  (Sfttn, 
82,  §  3,  dff  Diversis,  vol.  v.  p.  1905 ;  Migne, 
Patro'.)  sajs  that  Holy  Scripture  in  speaking 
of  soldiers  does  not  mean  tho&e  only  who  are 
occupied  in  active  warfare  (armatd  militid), 
but  that  every  one  uses  the  weapons  of  his 
own  special  warfare,  and  thus  is  enrolled  ax  a 
soldier  in  his  own  grade  (quisque  militiae  suae 
cingulo  utitur,  dignitatis  suae  miles  describitur). 
In  Latin  writei*s  the  word  has  a  triple  meaning: 
the  Militia  Palatinalis  belonging  to  the  officers 
of  the  palace;  Castrensis  to  military  service 
in  the  camp ;  and  Cohortalis  to  civil  service 
in  the  provinces.  (See  Vales,  Not,  in  Soz,  H,  E, 
v.  4;  Bingham,  Ecd.  Ant.  iv.  4,  §  1.) 

It  also  applied  to  thoM  who  held  lands,  pos- 
sessions, or  titles  by  tenure  of  feudal  service. 
Thus,  e.g.^  the  Laws  of  the  Lombards  (lib.  iii. 
tit.  8,  c.  4)  provide  that  no  "  miles  "  of  a  bishop, 
abbat,  or  abbess  shall  lose  his  6ef  (bene6cinm) 
without  being  convicted  of  a  crime.  In  Anglo- 
Saxon  chronicles  the  title  *'  miles  "  Is  commonly 
used  to  describe  those  who  were  attached  in  any 
capacity  to  the  household  of  a  prince.  For  ex- 
amples see  Ducange  {Gloas.'),  So Avitus of Vienne, 
Ep.  83.  Sigismtind,  king  of  Burgundv,  speaks  of 
the  title  of  patrician  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
emperor  Anastasius  as  "militiae  titulos,"  and 
Gregory  of  Tours  (//taf.  Franc,  iv.  c.  42)  speaks 
of  the  patriciate  which  a  certain  Mummnlus 
obtained  from  king  Guntram  as  a  '*  militia." 
Sometimes  it  appears  to  be  used  simply  for  any 
rewards  given  in  return  for  service.  Thus  Gre- 
gory of  Tours  {Hist,  Franc,  viii.  39)  speaks  of 
the  widow  of  a  certain  Badegilsus,  bishop  of  Le 
31ans,  claiming  some  property  which  was  alleged 
to  have  been  given  to  the  see,  as  the  hire  given 
personally  to  her  husband  (haec  est  militia  viri 
mei);  and  {id.  x.  c.  19)  speaking  of  the  treasures 
left  by  a  certain  bishop  Egidius,  says  that  those 
of  them  which  were  the  produce  (militia)  of  evil 
doing  were  carried  into  the  king's  treasury. 

Thus  in  ecclesiastical  writers  the  word  is  often 
fouud  expressing  any  kind  of  service  either 
civil  or  military.  The  Apostolic  Canons  (c.  82) 
provide  that  any  of  the  clergy  wishing  to  retain 
any  public  employment  {vrparu^  ffx^^^C<^'')i  ^ 
as  .to  serve  both  the  emperor  and  the  church, 
were  to  be  deposed,  on  the  ground  of  the  com- 
mand, "  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's." 
(See  Beverege,  Not.  in  loco,  and  Bingham,  Ecd. 
Ant.  vi.  4,  §  9.)  Sozomen  {H.  E.  I  v.  24)  narrates 
that  a  council  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  360,  de- 
posed one  Neonas,  bishop  of  Seleucia,  because  he 
had  admitted  to  holy  orders  certain  men  who  were 
bound  to  civic  offices,  ToXiT«v<(ficKoi  (see  Vales, 
Not.  iu  loco).  A  capitulary  of  Constant ine  {Cod. 
1^3'  (tffic  de  Episc.  et  Cler.)  speaks  uf  the  curiae 
to  which  certain  men  belonged  as  "  officia  quibus 
militant."  It  is  oftea  also  especially  applied 
to  ecclesiastical  service.  In  the  Ordo  JiomanuSy 
c.  1,  the  members  of  the  procession  that  precedes 
the  pontitr  to  the  church  are  ordered  to  walk  in 
the  order  of  their  respective  offices  (partibus 
prout  militavit).  Gregory  the  Great  {Ep,  iii. 
11)  speaks  of  the  servants  of  the  church  as 
**  militia  clericjittis."  St.  Remigius  (Sirmond, 
Cone,  Ant.  Gall.  i.  205)  speaks  of  the  lectors' 
service  as  "  militia  lectorum.'* 

In  the  more  limited  meaning  of  warfare  it 
moat  be  considered — 


I.  As  regards  the  laity.  The  profession  of 
arms  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  church  appears 
to  have  been  considered  with  some  distrust,  as 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  Christian  character, 
since  it  necessitated  the  shedding  of  blood  and 
taking  part  in  capital  punishments.  None  of 
the  councils,  however,  venture  to  prohibit  it. 
The  fir!>t  council  of  Nice  indeed  (c.  12)  orders 
that  those  who  had  made  profession  of  the  faith 
and  cast  away  the  military  belt,  and  then  returned 
to  the  service  and  given  money  to  be  restored  to 
their  rank,  should  be  for  three  years  among  the 
hearers  and  then  for  ten  years  among  the  pro- 
strators.  But  this  canon  appears  to  have  referred 
to  some  particular  case,  very  probably  to  that  of 
soldiers  who  had  quitted  the  army  rather  than 
commit  idolatry,  and  then,  repenting  of  what 
they  had  done,  regained  their  position  on  condi- 
tion of  offering  sacrifice.  (See  Bingham,  Ecd. 
Antiq.  xi.  c.  5,  §  10.)  The  first  council  of  Aries, 
A.D.  314  (e.  3,  Bmns,  CanoneSy  ii.  p.  107)  appeara 
to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity should  not  be  made  an  excuse  for  evading 
the  duties  of  citizenship,  by  ezoomroanicating 
those  who  throw  down  their  arms  in  time  of 
peace.  Another  reading  is  "  in  time  of  war." 
The  Apostolic  Constitutions  (viii.  c  32)  provide 
that  a  soldier  who  applies  for  baptism  should 
promise  to  obey  the  injunctions  given  to  soldiers 
by  John  the  Baptist,  to  do  injury  to  no  man,  to 
accuse  no  man  falsely,  and  to  be  content  with 
their  hire.  If  he  gave  that  promise  he  wus  to  be 
admitted,  if  he  refused  to  do  so,  to  be  rejected. 

Ecclesiastical  writers  treat  the  subject  very 
much  in  accordance  with  their  own  personal 
temperament,  the  ground  taken  by  those  who 
deny  that  a  Christian  can  continue  to  be  a  soldier 
being  always  that  some  of  the  duties  required  by 
a  military  profession  are  inoompatible  with  the 
laws,  or  at  least  with  the  spirit,  of  Christianity. 
Tertullian,  as  might  be  expected,  is  most  out- 
spoken and  uncompromising.  In  answering  the 
question  whether  a  soldier  in  uniform  can 
be  admitted  to  the  church,  he  asks  in  return 
whether  there  can  be  a  soldier  who  is  not 
obliged  to  take  part  in  bloodshed  and  capital 
punishments,  and  again  inquires  how  a  Chris- 
tian can  possibly  fight  without  the  sword 
which  his  Lord  has  taken  from  him  {de  Idttl. 
c  19).  Again  {de  Caron.  Milit,  c.  \\\  in  answer- 
ing the  que.<tion  whether  warfare  in  any  way  is 
a  lawful  occupation  for  a  Christian,  he  contrasts 
the  ordinary  duties  of  a  soldier  with  the  position 
of  a  believer.  How,  he  asks,  can  a  son  of  peace 
make  war,  or  he  whose  duty  it  is  to  cast  out 
idols  guard  an  idol's  temple  ?  How  can  one  who 
is  forbidden  to  burn  incense  submit  to  have  his 
own  corpse  burned  by  military  rule?  The  km^ 
is  diriierent,  he  adds,  when  those  who  were 
actually  soldiers  were  converted,  as  the  soldiers 
who  came  to  John  the  ^ptist  and  the  believ- 
ing centurion.  In  such  caftes  a  believer  ought 
either  to  desert  at  once,  which,  he  asserts,  is  a 
common  practice,  or  to  be  resolute  not  to  be 
compelled  to  perform  duties  which  are  forbidden 
by  the  laws  of  his  Christian  faith.  Faith, 
he  adds,  knows  not  the  meaning  of  the  word 
compulsion.  But  in  other  places  he  admits  that 
his  opinion  had  not  been  generally  acted  on  by 
Christians.  "We  fill  your  camps,"  he  says 
{Apdoget.  c.  37),  "  we  man  your  fieets,  and  serve 
in  your  armies "  (td  gl  42')    The  weU-knowm 
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U^pji]  of  the  Thundeiiog  Legion  proves  also  that 
CorLstiaDs  were  in  considerable  numbers  in  the 
trmj  of  the  emperor  Anrelius  (Euseb.  E,  H.  y.  5). 
Orig^^D  {oontra  Ce'8.  Tiii.  §§73, 74),  in  answering 
the  question  of  CeUns  why  Christians  Uo  not 
bear  arms  and  bring  help  to  the  emperor,  admits 
the  fact  that  they  were  unwilling  to  take  up 
arms  and  slay  men,  but  alleges  that  as  priests 
thet  were  erer  warring  with  their  prayers  for 
tfae  emperor,  and  thus  serving  him  with  better 
weapons  than  they  would  have  used  in  the  army. 
Lactantins  {ftutiiuticnetf  vi.  c  20)  considers 
vty  occupation  that  impliea  shedding  of  blood  is 
ooHt  for  a  Christian. 

The  same  ground  is  taken  by  Paulinua  of  Nola 
(Epist.  ad  Milet.,  Ep,  25 ;  Migne,  Patrol,), 

Another  class  of  writers  take  a  milder  vfew, 
and  speak  with  more  hesitating  utterance. 
Ba;sil  {Epist,  ad  AmphUoch,,  Clan  2,  Ep.  188, 
I  l:^;  Migne,  Patrol.),  while  admitting  that 
bloodshed  in  lawful  war  »  innocent,  saya  that 
tho:$e  who  commit  it  contract  a  certain  impurity, 
and  should  abstain  from  communion  for  three 
yttn.  The  Greeks  used  this  canon  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  emperor  Phocas,  when  he 
insisted  that  the  soldiers  who  fell  in  battle  on 
his  side  should  be  inserted  in  the  book  of  mar- 
tjn  (see  note,  Migne,  Patrol,  m  loco). 

It  is  not  clear  whether  I.«o  the  Great  (Epist. 
otf  R  'stie.  c.  12)  is  speaking  specially  of  military 
Krrice  or  of  secular  business  in  general  when  he 
forbids  penitents  to  return  to  the  warfare  of  the 
vorid  (militiam  aecularem),  on  the  ground  of 
the  apostolic  injunction,  "  no  man  that  warreth 
entangleth  himself  in  the  affaira  of  this  life ;"  and 
because  no  man  is  free  from  the  snares  of  the 
deril  who  involres  himself  in  worldly  warfare 
(nilitia  mnndana),  adding  (c  14)  though  the 
OGcapation  may  be  lawful  in  itself. 

A  rery  different  view  is  taken  by  Augustine. 
^^Mjs(Ep.  Claaa  iii.  189,  c.4;  Migne,  Patrol,) 
that  it  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  no  soldier  can 
Krre  God  while  engaged  in  actual  warfare, 
siting  as  examples  David  and  Cornelius,  the 
ioldien  who  came  to  John  the  Baptist,  and  the 
centurion  who  came  to  our  Lord.  Again  {De 
DiterfU  QmieH.  i.  4)  he  owns  there  are  many  bad 
soldiers,  but  adda  they  are  those  who  do  not  con- 
form to  military  discipline,  just  as  many  Christians 
become  bad  when  they  disobey  the  commands  of 
their  master  Christ,  and  {Serm.  302,  c.  16,  Migne, 
Patrol.)  it  is  not  their  evil  occupation  but  their 
c^l  hearts  (non  militia  sed  malitia)  which 
BMkes  soldiers  evil  men ;  and  in  another  place 
anerls  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  homicide  who 
liars  men  in  lawful  battle,  '^Deo  auctore"  {De 
CkH,  Dei,  i.  cc.  21-20). 

In  later  years  all  doubt  on  the  subject  quite 
diMappeared,  and  war  began  to  be  considered  even 
Beritorions  when  undertaken  against  unbelievers, 
or  on  behalf  of  the  interests  of  the  church. 
pApe  Stephen  II.  {Ep.  144,  Sirmond,  Cone.  Ant. 
(^i  ii.  10)  encouraged  the  Gauls  to  take  up 
arms  in  defence  of  the  church,  adding  that  he 
felt  quite  mre  that  St.  Peter  would  be  lenient 
to  the  sins  of  those  who  fell  in  the  service  of  his 
charcb.  Rabaoos  Maurus  (de  Eccl.  Diacip.  ii  5) 
averts  that  those  who  engage  in  a  just  war  are 
inaoceat,  since  they  are  only  obeying  the  lawful 
coannaads  of  their  sovereign.  Hincmar  of  Rheims 
{^fitt.  ad  Car.  Calv.  cc  9,  10)  says  that  those 
vho  declare  war  and  those  who  fight  as  soldiers 


in  a  just  cause  are  blameless,  and  (c.  11)  that  a 
soldier  who  shed  bluod  in  lawful  warfare  is  inno- 
cent, the  responsibility  resting  with  the  king. 
Neither  was  any  ditii  ulty  mnde  about  sending 
the  soldiers  from  church  fiefs  when  land  was 
held  by  ecclesiastical  persons  under  feudal 
tenure.  Htncmar  of  Rheims,  in  his  Epistle  to 
Hadrian  {0pp.  ed.  Paris,  1645,  ii.  608),  urges 
very  sensibly  that  if  the  church  holds  lands  under 
the  laws  of  the  king,  they  must  render  to  the 
king  the  duties  belonging  to  them  ;  and  {Ep.  46) 
says  to  send  forces  to  the  army  of  the  king  is 
simply  to  render  to  Caesar  what  is  due  to  Caesar. 
The  second  council  of  Vem  (a.d.  844,  c.  8)  pro- 
vides that  when  bishops  were  prevented  by  ill- 
ness from  bringing  their  forces  themselves,  they 
should  send  them  under  proper  leaders.  It  is 
needless  to  multiply  proofs  of  this,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  following  section ;  the  great  difficulty 
was  to  prevent  the  clergy  from  themselves  lead- 
ing their  troops  and  engjiging  in  actual  warfare. 
II.  As  relates  to  the  clergy.  These  were 
always  strictly  forbidden  to  bear  arras.  The 
first  council  of  Toledo,  A.D.  898  (c.  8),  forbids 
anyone  who  after  baptism  has  put  on  the  military 
belt  to  be  raised  to  the  office  of  a  deacon.  The 
council  of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451  (c.  7),  anathema- 
tizes all  who,  having  been  once  enrolled  among 
the  clergy,  return  either  to  warfare  or  to  secular 
employment.  The  first  council  of  Tours,  A.D. 
460  (c  5),  excoitimunicates  all  clergy  who  shall 
engage  in  warfare.  The  council  of  Lerida,  a.d. 
b26  (c.  1),  speaking  of  the  case  of  clergy  who 
might  be  in  a  besieged  city,  provides  that  all 
who  minister  at  the  altar  should  positively 
abstain  from  shedding  human  blood ;  those  who 
had  done  so,  even  in  the  case  of  an  enemy,  should 
be  removed  for  two  years  not  only  from  their 
office,  but  from  communion.  The  two  years 
were  to  be  spent  in  fasting,  prayers,  and  alms- 
giving. At  the  end  of  two  years  they  might  be 
restored,  but  never  promoted  to  higher  stations. 
The  penance  might  be  protracted  at  the  will 
of  the  bishop,  if  not  performed  to  his  satisfac- 
tiott.  The  first  council  of  Micon,  a.d.  581 
(c.  5),  provides  that  any  clergy  wearing  arms 
shall  be  kept  for  thirty  days  on  bread  and  water. 
The  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  633  (c.  19), 
forbids  that  any  employed  in  secular  warfare 
or  pursuit  (militia)  should  be  ordained ;  and 
c.  44  provides  that  clergy  who  have  willingly 
borne  arms  in  any  revolt  shall  lose  their 
rank,  and  be  sent  for  discipline  to  a  monas- 
tery. The  council  of  Lestines,  a.d.  743  (c.  2), 
forbids  any  of  the  clergy  to  wear  arms  or  to 
accompany  armies,  except  one  or  two  bishops 
with  their  chaplains  in  attendance  on  the  prince, 
and  one  presbyter  attached  to  each  division  of 
the  army.  The  first  council  of  Soi.nsons,  A.D.  744 
(c.  3),  forbids  abbats  to  bear  arms,  eten  those 
who  by  their  feudal  tenure  were  obliged  to  send 
soldiers  from  their  lands.  The  6ouncil  of  Meauz, 
A.D.  845  (c.  37),  provides  that  clergy  who  wore 
arms  should  lose  their  offices. 

Leo  I.  {Epist.  3,  §§  4,  5)  orders  that  if  anv 
;  baptized  person  has  engaged  in  warfare,  he  shall 
not  be  admitted  into  holy  orders,  giving  as  a 
reason  that  soldiers  are  obliged  to  execute  the 
commands  of  their  superior  officer,  however  un- 
lawful they  may  be.  It  may  al.«o  be  noted  that 
the  canon  of  Basil  just  given,  forbidding  any  who 
have  shed  blood  to  be  admitted  to  communion 
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for  three  ye&i*s,  would  effectual ly  prevent  the 
clergy  from  beariog  arms. 

That  the  clerical  ofiice  was  held  to  imply  in- 
capacity for  bearing  arms  is  also  implied  in  the 
law  of  Honorius  {Cod.  Tkeod.  Tii.  lib.  20;  De 
Veteran,  leg.  12),  which  forbids  anyone  to  enter 
the  clerical  office  in  order  to  excuse  himself  from 
senring  in  the  army  on  plea  of  being  an  ecclesi- 
astical person.    [See  Princes,  Coitsent  of.] 

In  practice,  howeyer,  it  is  evident  that  these 
injunctions  were  occasionally  transgressed  upon 
many  pleas.  It  appears  to  have  been  not  un- 
common for  monks  and  clergy  to  accompany  an 
army  to  the  field  for  the  purpose  of  helping  it 
with  their  prayers.  Bede  {H.  E.  ii.  2)  speaks  of 
the  slaughter  at  Westchester  of  a  greai  number 
of  monks  of  fiangor  who  had  assembled  to  help 
the  army  of  the  Britons  by  their  prayers,  and 
whom  he  calls  an  army  (militia) ;  and  (i.  20, 
p.  57 )  of  Oermanus,  bishop  of  Auxerre,  who  took 
command,  on  an  emergency,  of  the  army  of  the 
Britons,  and  defeated  the  Picts  and  Scots  by  the 
weapons  of  prayer  and  praise.  The  transitioB 
from  such  weapons  to  those  of  a  more  secular 
kind  was  easy.  Theodoret  {H.  E»  ii.  30)  speaks 
of  James,  bishop  of  Nisibis,  acting  as  general 
(jTrparTf^s)  of  the  forces  of  the  city  during  the 
siege  by  Sapor,  and  using  his  engineering  skill 
in  directmg  the  working  of  the  machines  upon 
the  walls ;  but  it  is  added  that  he  himself  took 
DO  personal  share  in  the  defence,  but  remained 
all  the  time  within  the  church  in  prayer :  the 
enemy  were  finally  discomfited  without  Uood- 
shed  by  a  plague  of  gnats  and  flies  which  arrived 
in  answer  to  his  prayer.  Other  clergy  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  so  oareful  to  observe  the 
nice  distinction  between  advice  and  action,  espe* 
ciallv  in  cases  where  the  interests  of  the  church 
were  concerned.  Sozomen  (if.  E.  vii.  15)  speaks 
^f  one  Marcellus,  a  bishop  of  Apamea,  who  led 
a  band  of  soldiers  and  gladiators  against  the 
pagans,  and  was  slain  in  the  affray,  it  is  added, 
proving  that  his  conduct  was  considered  merito- 
riousi  that  the  council  of  the  province  prohibited 
his  relatives  from  attempting  to  avenge  his  death, 
on  the  ground  that  they  should  rather  give 
thanks  that  he  was  accounted  worthy  to  die  in 
such  a  cause.  Gregory  of  Tours  {^Uist,  I^^mc, 
ir.  43)  speaks  of  two  prelates,  Salonius  and 
Sagittarius,  who  wore  armour  and  slew  many 
men  with  their  own  hands  in  battle.  Boniface  of 
llayence  {Ep.  ad  Zach.^  asked  the  pope's  advice 
about  certain  bishops  who  fought  armed  and 
shed  blood  with  their  own  hands ;  the  answer 
was,  that  such  should  be  deposed.  Paul 
Warnefrid  {Hiai.  Lant/obard.  v.  40)  applauds  the 
bravery  of  one  Zeoo,  a  deacon  of  Ticene,  who 
went  into  battle  dad  in  the  robes  of  Cunibert, 
king  of  the  Lombards,  and  was  killed  in  bis 
place. 

In  later  days,  when  the  church  began  to  hold 
lands  under  the  feudal  system,  it  seems  that  in 
some  coses  the  bishops  were  expected  to  come  in 
person  to  the  army  of  their  sovereign.  Charles 
the  Bald  (Sirmond,  Cone.  Ani.  Gail,  iv,  pp.  143- 
145)  brings  a  charge  against  a  bishop  named 
Vuenilo  that  he  had  not  helped  him  in  his  ad- 
vance against  the  enemy  either  in  his  own  person 
or  with  the  forces  that  it  was  his  duty  to  bring. 
Hincmar  of  Rheims  {Ep.  26),  writing  to  pope 
Nicholas,  speaks  of  himself  and  his  fellow  bi^ope 
M  going  with  the  king  against  the  Bretons  and 


Normans,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  king^ 
dom.  See  also.  Flodoard  (  Vita  Hmcmar.  iii.  1 8> 
The  second  council  of  Vern,  a.d.  844  (c.  8), 
when  providing  that  bishops  who  are  wenk  of 
body  shall  send  their  forces  under  command  of 
one  of  the  kini^'s  officers,  indicates  that  it  w« 
the  usual  custom  for  bishops  to  lead  their  forces 
in  their  own  persons. 

But  efforts  were  continually  made  to  keep  tht 
clerg}'  as  far  as  possible  from  actually  mineling 
in  war.  A  capitulary  of  Charles  the  Grent 
{CapU.  iii.  c.  141 ;  Migne,  Patrd.  xcriL  814) 
provides  that  no  priest  shall  accompany  the 
army,  except  two  or  at  most  three  bis^hopa 
elected  by  the  others,  for  the  purpose  of  prayer 
and  benediction,  and  with  them  chosen  priest*  of 
good  learning,  and  with  the  permission  of  their 
own  bishops,  who  should  celebrate  divine  service, 
attend  to  the  sick,  and  especially  take  care  that 
no  one  died  without  receiving  the  holy  sacra- 
ment. They  were  net  to  bear  arms,  nor  to  i;o 
into  battle,  nor  shed  blood,  but  to  employ  them- 
selves in  their  proper  duties.  Those  ecclesiastics 
who  held  fiefs  which  obliged  them  to  pi-ori<le 
soldiers,  were  to  send  their  men  well  armed,  and 
they  themselves  to  remain  at  home  and  pray  for 
the  army.  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  whatever  his 
own  practice  may  have  been,  gives  very  good 
advice  upon  the  subject.  In  his  epistie  to  the 
bishops  {Opp,  ii.  159,  co.  4,  5)  he  says  that 
the  soldiers  due  from  the  possessions  of  the 
church  were  to  be  sent  under  their  appointed 
leaders  to  the  help  of  the  prince,  but  that  the 
bishops  themselves  were  to  give  advice  and  use 
all  their  efforts  to  arrest  the  effusion  of  blood. 
The  council  of  Meaux,  A.D.  845  (c.  37),  provides 
that  clergy  are  not  to  carry  arms  on  pain  of 
losing  their  grade;  also  (c  47),  that  bishops 
should  send  their  forces  under  the  command  of 
seme  of  the  church  vassals  (ex  subditis  et  ecele- 
siasticis  mtnistris),  ehoseta  with  the  consent  of 
the  archbishop.  A  curious  provision  follows: 
that  such  leaden  should  not  indulge  in  any  idle 
hope  of  succeeding  to  the  bishc^ric,  unless  in 
accordance  with  the  provision  made  by  Gregory 
the  Great,  for  which  see  pRmCES,  Consent  op. 

But  the  literature  of  the  period  abounds  in 
indications  that  many  bishops  and  abbats  pre- 
ferred the  excitement  of  the  camp  to  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  cloister  or  the  monotony  of  pastoral 
duty.  [P.  O.] 

MILTTO,  martyr;  commemorated  at  Rome 
July  11  {Hierm.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MILK  or  MILKPAIL  (in  AirT>  HilkpRiia 
are  rejiresented  in  the  Callixtine  catacomb,  6th 
cubiculum  of  St.  Callixtns  (.\ring^i,  vol.  i.  p. 
557).  In  these  two  paintings  the  Lord  s««ms 
to  be  shepherd  and  lamb,  or  priest  and  sacrifice. 
The  lamb  in  any  case  is  bearing  the  mulctra,  with 
the  pastoral  staff.  It  may  be  supposed  that 
the  vessel  which  often  accompanies  the  Good 
Shepherd  is  of  the  same  kind.  (See  Buonai*roti, 
vi.  2.) 

On  some  sarcophagi  (see  Bottari,  pi.  xx. ; 
Aringhi,  vol.  i.  p.  291 ;  Maffei,  Verxma  /il'tsir. 
iii.  p.  54)  shepherds  are  represented  in  the  act 
of  milking  their  flocks.  On  the  whole  it  seems 
more  likely  (see  Kzekiel  xxv.  4;  fieb.  v.  12,  13  ; 
1  Cor.  iii.  2 ;  1  Peter  ii  2)  that  the  mnlctra 
refers  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  ihaa  to 
the  Eucharist. 
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The  milkpail  la  aomstiniM  taku  u  ■  ijialwl 
•J  iprlof  (BoCUri,  iii.  62) ;  and  Usrtigny  quota 
I  csupitt  to  thin  «S«ct  horn  the 
Btctimum  [CuxVDAK,  p.  356}. 


■ii(r!  tfi«  post's  disregwd  for  the  qnintity  of 
Iht  nurd  sinm  miv  b>  coodoned,  on  nccount  of 
bii  rndsnt  good  will.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

lULK  AND  HONET.  A  njitnn  ofnilk 
>Dd  honey  wis  in  indent  tima  commonlf  od- 
niDirternl  to  in^ti  immediataty  after  baptiim 
(Tertnlliui,  d»  Car.  MiUi.  c  3 ;  e.  Uareim.  i.  14), 
u  t^ilal  of  tbe  hsaTrnlj  JoraialeRi,  whan  milk 
ud'hiwer  deKxnd  in  ahowen  (Clem.  Alel.  Pa«- 
^.  t.  ti.  j  46,  p.  135,  Pottat.  [Sea  BAPrsw, 
i«S.p.IM.] 

Uilh  and  hoaey  ««re  alao  od  certalD  ocauiou 
rftnd  on  tba  alur.  8m  UoNBr  txo  Miu,  p. 
183;  LmrBor,  p.  1021,  %  IS.  [C] 

UIMUCS,  martjT ;  commamanted  Id  Africa 
Oct.  31  tfljmm.  MarL}.  [C  H.] 

HINA,  martTr;  eommeDianted  at  Milan 
July  9  I^Hiirtm.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

HINACUS,  nuutyi  at  Rbthiu: 
ntfd  Sot.  II  {Hitrm.  Uart.\ 


USS.  Hants  alw  SfAric,  u  ths  Serrict- book^ 
vhich  atn  ployed  tbe  attention  of  the  moat 
(kilfnl  copyiiti,  were  generally  most  freely  ornn- 
m«at«d ;  and  red,  or  minium,  ii  always  pre- 
ferred, where  any  lingle  colour  is  uaed  to  relievB 
black  and  white  MS. 

It  will  ba  coarauiaat  ie  upamte  throughout 
the  subject  of  ornnmantal  writiag  [LiturQi- 
~  ~    Books]   frooi    that  of   miDiatures   proper. 


Thw 


KISANDEH,    m«rl- 
iftica  Feb.  23  (Bitro 


tyr;    cor 
Jfori.). 


[CH.] 

miorated    in 

[C.  H.] 


[C.  H.] 
A  MsT  26 

WMEPTUS,    tDBTtyT;    ranuiwmonitad    at 


Aleundria  Mar.  18  (ffitrwi.  Mart.). 

UINEBinS,  martyr ;  comi 
Nyoa  May  17  {HUrvt.  Mart.; 
And.). 


[C.  H.] 


MraEBVIUB  or  HmEBTUS,  martyr  wjtl 
Qeaur  in  the  8th  century ;  oommemorated  at 
Lron  Aug.  23  IBttrtm.  Mart.;  Usnaid.  Mart. 
BriL  Jrfa  aa  Aug.  iT.  561).  [C.  H.] 

I  Autnn  Aug.  33 
[C.  H.] 

UyQINtlS,  nartrr ;  commemoraied  at  Con- 
Uutinople  Joue  IS  {Eitron.  Mart.;  Boll.  Ada 
SS.  June,  ii.  1050>  [C.  H.] 

UINIAS,  aaldlar,  and  martyr  at  Florence 
•aier  Dedni;  ccmunenioralsd  Oct.  25  (Uauard. 
Mart. ;  Suiua,  dt  Frd>.  Sonet.  Hat.  t.  It.  p. 
383,  Celim.  1818).  [C.  H.j 

HIKIATUBE  (ifiMutfuni).  Thk  term  Is 
^Ttd  Tiom  mHuien,  or  r«d  lead,  the  pigment 
uiii^nally  made  naa  of  in  the  aarllest  days  of 
cummtntal  writing.  In  order  to  decorate  the 
apilal  letten,  Cltleo,   and   margins   of  Tarions 


e  tbe  t< 


It  tb^  ai 


if  tbe  writing,  or  dependent  on  it.  They  may 
lUtutrale  the  tkct*  narmted,  and  be  pictures  of 
architecture,  ceremoaial,  costume,  or  action) 
lal  portrait*.     Frequently  they 

birds,  beaata,  £shea,  insecta,  and  reptiles,  dona  in 
uraliatic  way,  and  purely  Cor  the  sake  of  tha 
log.     In  this  caaa,  Ihey  are  called  "  illumi- 

waa  preTaillug  over  grotesque  fancy.  About 
!ad  of  that  century,  uys  DomGudnmgei 
(/iuttfutii»u  Litnrgiiput,  vol.  Iii.  p.  368),  "  begiaa 
the  raign  of  illuminators."  They  took  tba  anb- 
jecta  <a  tbeic  richly  decorative  borden  from 
the  vegtUble  kingdom,  and  imitated  leaiea, 
flowers,  and  fruita,  with  wonderful  euctneea, 
and  often  proceeded  to  insects  or  precious  stone*, 
March  of  brilliant  and  sparkling  objects  oi 

The  earlier  miniatorn  which  coma  within  oar 
iriod  are  of  a  very  dlfierent  character.     Tha 

atlve  miniature  Is  si  once  wide  and  narrow.  A 
inlature  Is  of  course  alwajg  a  part  of  the  orna- 
ent  of  a  page  of  MS. ;  but  it  may  not  be  artiati- 
.lly  conneoted  with  the  written  teit.  As  Pro- 
fessor Weetwood  obserres, "  tbe  earliest  USS.  with 
miniatures  (and  they  an  among  the  oldest  which 

sqaare  drawing)  let  into  the  teit,  withont  anj 
omameDtal  adjoncts."  Be  mentions  three  of 
those  iavaluable  relics,  preterred  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Vienna,  namely,  a  Boman  Calendar, 
deacribed  by  Schwarti  (de  OrmmeriMi  lArorvm, 
ed.  17a6.  p.  38),  aa  "egregium  Tetustatis  monn- 
mentum  atqne  pulcherrimum  Bibl.  Vindobon. 
cimelium."  It  coatsini  allegorical  figures  of 
the  months,  eight  In  number,  each  about  eight 
inches  bi^b,  finely  draped  and  eiqolaitely  drawn; 
and  they  are  aopposad  to  have  been  eiecuted  aa 
early  ae  the  reign  of  Comtaotine  II.'  Also  tha 
&moai  porpl*  Qtvik  Codei  Qeneseoa,  with  forty* 


eight  miniaturta,  and  the  Uoacoridea  (D'AgiD- 
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court,  Pfialvm,  pi.  iirl.),  written  for  the  cm- 
{ire<9  Juli^iiH  Aoii^ta  at  the  bcgiBnlD;  of  the  Hth 
centur;-.  Knd  ornameDted  with  h«r  portrajl  nod 
ni4Dy  minintam,  and  dniwiDga  of  pUnti.  Thmc 
are  described  bj  Lambfdiu  (ftiWioMrta  Vinda- 
lofKUii,  VienDK,  1GB3}.  D'Agini.'ourt  girea, 
ca]>ie)  of  the  illiutntlou  of  the  Vatiuin  V^lri-iJ 
which  Weatwood  aaja  tnaj-  go  back  to  the  time 
of  CnnitnntiDe;  and  theia,  too,  are  ia  >lin|ile 
reetuni'iiiar  form,  and  thoDgh  both  benatiful 
and  illuitntlve,  are  Dot  di-vftice.  The  last 
word  will  be  confined  throvghoiit  thia  article  to 


farly  cwiln 


nf  a  page  and  forra  part  of  ita  wb 
woul'j  ietia  that  in  almost  all  thi 
the  text  wu  ererything  to  the  » 
the  oruameDt  belonged  to  it,  ai  to  a  sncrrd 
thing.  Hence  the  great  atteniioo  paid  to  gold 
and  ailrer  writing,  and  the  conatant  habit  of  en- 
closing minlatnrea  in  capital  letleri,  where  they 
were  brought  into  unitj  with  the  reit  of  the 


page  I 


s,  further 


It  la  CI 
f^m  Illustration 


eicept  in  the  Irl'h.  Hebridun,  anr 
moniKteries ;  and  few  illuminate 
pointed  out  u  eertalnlj  eiecut 
period,  or  aniil  Charlemagne'i 


Cn.rfa^u 

~.I>w,F-h. 

T.atJ 

iia.-.aai*^o.ftrt. 

In  the  8th, 
Tth  and  Bth 
ing  had   f,ll 
iu«  to  the  n 

But  In  onr  ow 
centuries,  while 
n  so  low  as  to 
odem  observer. 

n  countrr.  In  th 
miniature  paint 
■e  -im|.ly  di.tre* 
ItmorHinary  akil 

vnti   manifested    in    ornamented    wriiine-      "1 
la   impo^-ible,"   aav-a    Pmfe«or  Weslww.l,   "  to 
imagine  anvthinit  more  chiidi<U  th:in  (he  minia 

MiyiATUHK 

Anglo-Saion  HSS.  of  thia  period.     Neither  cu 

between  tbeSth  and  1 1th  centuries,  the  drawia; 
of  the  human  tignre  being  rude,  the  ejtremitiej 
aiogularly  and  awkwardly  attenuated,  and  the 
draperie*  Muluring  in  all  direciiuna."  (S«e  ibe 
illuatralioni  in  P.daf^r.  Svru  from  the  Irish 
[Miter  preserv>:d  in  St.  John's  College,  Cnm- 
bridee,  and  Ruskin,  Tht  Ton  Pathi,  LecU  1.) 

In  the  present  article  we  have  only  to  deal, 
itrictly  speaking,  with  the  aubjecl  of  amameutii 
writing  aa  to  the  capita]  letter*  (heads  of  capi' 
tula  or  chapleii),  which  miiy  not  only  be  rubri- 
cated or  onuiniented  letten,  bnt  contain  piclnr«> 
illiutretive  of  the  teit.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
obserre  this  distinction  in  jt  nglo-Saion,  Iriidi, 
and,  indeed,  in  Viiigothic  USS.  The  gnteaquet 
of  the  latter  alien  mould  the  letten  them.^^elvi  a 
into  oonTen'ional  forms  of  birda.  dowers,  and 
animala,  often  of  great  graphic  rigonr ;  aud  the 
eitraordinary  curvea  anJ  Inlerlacingi  of  the  two 
former  are  full  of  serpentine  and  l-ic*  tine  lormi. 
The  Irish  HSS  are  dilfereDt,  The  delicacy  and 
decision  of  their  working  is  ini-rediLle  (-ee 
P-'lategrepllia  Sacra,  Gupotii  of  Uueiel  Urith 
MacUuronn,  and  Book  of  Kellg),  but  the  miaia- 
ture)  display  a  kind  of  fatuity  and  morbid  ludif- 
ArtDce  to  aecuracT,  beauty,  and  all  else,  which 
i*  a  ourioua  anomaly,  and  suggesK  a  somrwh.it 
unhealthy  asceticism.  It  ia  doubtlcae  true  th;it 
their  delicacy  and  precision  of  etecution  were 
unriTailed  by  continental  arti.-ts  of  their  time, 
or  Indeed  of  any  other  period.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  also,  that  mUsionaries  from  the  Celtic 
parti  of  Britain,  aa   St.   Gull   and   Colamban, 

of  the  continent,  and  we  may  aasert  with 
Professor  Westwood,  that  many  of  the  splcDdid 
capital  letter)  of  the  Caruljngian  period  were 
executed    in    Injitallon    of  our  earlier  codlou; 


though  he  admits   tha 


the  beat  Fraoco-Gsllia 
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But  those  who  stud^  Kach  MSS.  aa  the  Irish  > 
psMitfr  Hbore-mentioned,  sad  some  English  »po- 
cimeuA,  will  think  there  is  oonsiderahle  ground 
for  the  somefrhat  ill-tempered  obsenratioDs  of 
tlM  Bcnediciine  A'ouMcm  'i'raiU  d*  IHphmtUiquef 
iL  122:  '^JLes  orneroens  des  liturgies  Anglo- 
iiiAxoiines  semblent  n'dtre  le  fruit  que  d'imagiua- 
tioDs  atroces  et  m^lanooliques.  Jamais  d'idees 
riaotes,  tout  se  ressent  de  la  duret^  da  climat. 
Lorsqae  la  gdnie  ne  manque*  pas  absolument,  un 
fiiod  de  rudesj>e  et  de  barbarie  caracterise  d'autant 
mieux  les  MSS.  et  lee  lettres  historiees  qu*on  a 
yiui  afiect^  d'embellir."  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  these  lacertine  and  ophidian  forms  may 
hare  vague  reference  to  Eastern  symbolisms  of 
the  serpent,  and  be  one  more  link  of  connexion 
between  the  British  and  Oriental  churches.  The 
finest  known  instances  of  animal-initial  letters  are 
perhaps  the  evangelic  sjrrabois  of  the  four  gospels 
Id  the  evangel iary  of  Louis-le-Debonnaire.  (See 
Count  bastard,  Feintnres  des  Mantucrits,  vol.  ii. 
lod  Gbotlsquc,  p.  750.) 

11.  lllostrative  miniatures  date  from  a  very 
earij  period.  They  are  found  in  Egyptian  papyri. 
Phnj  says  {Hint,  ^'at,  xzv.  c.  2)  that  certain 
phTMcian*  painted,  in  their  works,  the  plants 
tiiey  had  described,  as  in  the  Anician  Diosco- 
riJes ;  and  in  zxxv.  c.  2  he  says  that  Cicero  gave 
Varro  great  credit  for  introducing  portraits  of 
more  than  700  illustrious  persons  into  his  ^^orka. 
Seaeca  {de  IrcmtfuiU.  Anim.  ix.)  speaks  of  books 
as  iliiutrated  (cum  imaginibaa)^     Martial  says 

"QuMD  brevis  immensum  oepit  membraoa  Maronem 
l|«tts  Valium  prima  tabella  gcrlU" 

Fabriciiu  (^Bibl.  Led.  cur,  Emesti,  i.  p.  123)  gives 
the  title  of  a  book  by  Varro  on  miniature  paints 
ing,  called  BebdotnaduMf  8we  de  iuMyiniime 
tiori. 

The  earliest  MSS.  with  miniatui-ea  (some  of 
the  oldest  remaining  to  oor  tiroes)  coutain,  as 
has  been  said,  only  small  square  or  rectangular 
drawings  let  into  the  text.  Those  of  the  Vien- 
nese MSS.  and  the  Vatican  Virgil  have  been  men* 
tiooed ;  Protessor  West  wood  also  names  au  Iliad  in 
the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan  with  miniatures 
(not  jet  publi:ihed,  thongh  announced),  and  the 
irtiac  evangeliary  of  Rabula  at  Florence  (6th  cen- 
tanr)  is  another  example,  in  our  own  country  tlie 
g«^>eisot  St.  Augustine  survive,  and  are  referred 
to  tne  6th  century  {Fai.  Hacni) ;  also  the  Golden 
f!reek  canons  (^H,it.  Afut,  MSS.  Add.  Ho.  5111). 
ThuQgh  writing  still  flourished  in  the  8th  cen- 
terr  in  Ireland  and  Northumbria,  pictorial  power 
•eem^i  to  hare  fiiUen  very  low,  or  to  have  been 
pfwcased  only  by  Visigoths,  or  by  the  Lombards, 
whose  early  efforts  chiefly  took  the  direction  of 
KUipinre.  The  Carolingian  Kevival  or  **  renais- 
■aoce"  was  certainly  inflnenced  by  Byzantiue 
art,  and  a  reference  to  D'Agiacourt  {Peinture, 
earlr  examples)  will  shew  that  the  Greek  work- 
men had  not  lost  heart  and  skill  like  those  of 
Western  Europe,  and  that  Greece  was  to  teach 
the  world  once  more.  Greek  miniature-art,  at  all 
«renta,  never  fell  so  low  in  the  dark  ages  as  that 
of  the  Western  Empire,  always  retaining  a  hold 
«o  classic  art.  Two  MSS.  of  the  9th  and  lOth 
centuries  are  mentioned  by  Professor  Westwood 
•a  oDDtaining  beautiful  allegorical  figures,  per- 
Moimng  Night,  with  robes  powdered  with  stars 
and  an  inverted  torch,  and  the  Angels  of  Fii-e 
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and  Cloud,  with  the  march  of  Israel  through  the 
Wilderness. 

The  beautiftil  work  of  Count  Bastard  contains 
every  necessary  gradation  of  examples  of  the 
progress  made  in  the  first  eight  centuries,  from 
simple  writing  in  red  letters,  with  dotted  borders 
or  strokes,  to  highly  ornamented  letters — then  to 
letters  formed  by  grotesques  of  natural  objects — 
finally  to  completed  pictures  of  persons  or 
things.  Books  on  purple  or  azure  vellum  some- 
times, though  rarely,  contain  miniatures,  as  do 
the  11th  century  purple  P&alter  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  that  in  the  library  of  the  con- 
vent of  the  Remonstrants  at  Prague,  and  the 
splendid  chrysograph  of  St.  Mtfdard  of  Soissonv 
in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationaie  (Bastard,  vol.  ii.). 
This  contains,  as  Gu^ranger  says,  various  "  gra- 
cieux  et  ^tonnanta  cxlitices."  The  Menohgy  of 
Basil  is  a  storehouse  of  ezamples  of  Byzantine 
architecture,  resembling  the  buildings  found  in 
some  of  the  earliest  Italian  paintings.  Much 
information  on  this  subject  will  be  found,  in  the 
most  agreeable  form,  in  the  earlier  chapters  in 
Cttrzon*s  Visits  to  Monasteries  in  the  Levunt. 

The  MS.  of  Rabula  is  described  by  Westwood 
and  Gu^ranger,  and  the  former  gives  a  beautiful 
illustration  in  colour  {Pcd.  Sacra)  of  the  miracle 
of  Bethesda.  The  whole  of  the  Rabula  minia- 
tures are  given  by  Assemani,  in  his  catalogue  of 
the  Lauren tian  Library.  Under  articles  Ascen- 
sion, CRUCinx,  DI3MOX1A08,  and  Judas,  in  this 
Dictionary,  will  be  found  woodcut  outlines  of 
some  of  these. 


laMriacod  voxk,  Qtrnptta  of  Damnr,  Ith  oemvy. 

Count  Bastard*8  book  illustrates  the  principal 
French  M8S.  now  in  ezistence,  aa  Professor 
Westwood's  Paiaeographia  and  Irish  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  MSS.  are  our  chief  authority  for  northern 
caligraphy  and  miniature.  The  French  archae- 
ologist virtually  gives  ua  access  to  all  the 
riches  of  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationaie.  He  begins 
with  a  splendid  purple  page  in  gold  and  silver 
writing  from  the  6th-century  psalter  of  St. 
Germain  des  Pr<Ss.  The  interlaced  ornament 
which  prevails  over  all  northern  work  for  cen- 
turies after  haa  already  begun  in  a  treatise  of 
St.  Ambrose  (7th  century,  uncial  with  capitals). 
It  is  by  no  means  confined  to  northern  art,  how- 
ever, aa  a  decided  example  of  it  is  given  in  Fal. 
Sact'a,  No.  8  in  the  Arabic  gospels;  and  the 
Greeks  themselves  had  a  braided  ornament.  For 
its  use  on  Byzantine  capitals  sw  Stones  of  Venice^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  136,  137.  Professor  Ruskin  considers 
it  aa  decidedly  of  Arab  origin,  arising  from  the 
necessity  for  delicately  pierced  screens  and  slabs 
of  perforated  stone  to  allow  free  passage  for  air, 
but  afibrd  perfect  concealment.  The  Arabs  made 
these  perforations  in  the  shape  of  stars,  and  con- 
nected them  by  carving  the  intermediate  spaces 
in  the  slabs  of  stone,  in  the  semblance  of  inter- 
woven fillets,  which  alternately  sank  beneath 
and  rose  above  each  other  as  they  met.  But  its 
great  popularity  is  founded  on  the  natural  taste 
for  intricate  ingenuity  of  line  and  pattern,  whick 
certainly  prevails  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Irish  MSSb 
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▼ery  renuirkAbly,  and,  aa  has  been  said,  attains  a 
rather  morbid  pitch  in  the  latter.  The  constant 
use  of  wicker  and  interlaced  hurdles  in  northern 
life  would  give  this  turn  to  Irish  and  Anglo-Saxon 
ornament  in  particular.  But  a  rery  pleasing 
proof  of  its  independent  origin  in  Ireland  was 
lately  given  by  Mr.  French,  of  Bolton.  A  cross 
had  been  ordered  to  be  inade,  from  drawings, 
in  wicker  and  other  plaited  work,  by  some 
Irish  craftsman  of  great  skill,  who  at  last 
produced  one  in  all  respects  answering  the  in- 
structions sent  him,  except  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  insert  a  circle  round  the  intersection 
of  the  limbs  as  a  foundation  for  the  other  work. 
This  shews  the  origin  of  the  peculiar  Irish  cross 
with  perfect  certainty,  and  the  adoption  of  pnt- 
tfru«  from  wicker*work  is  obvious.  Proieasor 
We:$twood's  authority  may  be  quoted  for  this 
anecdote. 

The  earliest  ornament  which  indicates  observa- 
tion of  nature  on  the  part  of  the  caligraphi«t  is  in 
n  MS,  of  extracts  from  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo 
(second  half  of  7th  century — the  property  in  the 
8th  lenturv  of  Uiric  Obrecht,  of  Strasburg). 
Birds  and  dowers  are  used  here,  daffodils  being 
ciiref'uliy  observed  and  drawn,  and  here  the 
i*xtrHonlinary  Frank  fancies  of  grotesque  birds, 
Hdhes.  and  faces  seem  to  begin  (bastard,  vol.  i.). 
Ikiists  and  human  figures  are  later,  appearing 
in  Carolingian  work.  The  colours  are  rc^,  green, 
11  ud  brown,  with  purple  and  yellow;  and  in- 
terlactid  work  prevails.  Red  initials  seem  to 
have  been  used  from  the  earliest  date,  as  they 
appear  in  a  5th-century  MS.  of  Prudentius. 
The  first  architectural  ornament  is  on  a  frag- 
ment of  the  canons  of  £usebius,  of  the  early  7th 
century. 

A  Merovingian  MS.  of  the  second  half  of  the 
7th  century  (Bast.  vol.  i.  Hecueil  det  Chroniguct 
dd  St.  Jerdrne^  d'Idace  de  Lamego,  0>11.  des 
J^suites)  possesses  special  interest  from  the 
spirited  work  of  some  true  scribe^raughts- 
man.  Its  capital  letters  are  drawn  brilliantly 
and  exactly  with  the  pen  and  without  colour 
(lettres  blanches  ou  k  jourX  and  point  to 
the  real  origin  and  principles  of  caligraphic 
miniature  very  admirably.  And  in  some  of  the 
best  Carolingian  MSS.  the  pen  breaks  out  vigor- 
ously in  all  manner  of  grotesques.  The  most 
amuHing  triumph  of  penmanship  ever  attained,  we 
apprehend  to  be  in  an  initial  portrait  of  a  monk- 
physician.  [See  woodcut  in  Grotesque.]  No 
oiien^ive  or  outrageous  allusion  or  idea  seems 
to  occur  in  any  of  these  records,  as  might  be 
expected,  though  in  the  sacramentary  of  the 
abbey  of  Gellone,  8th  or  9th  century,  there 
is  a  crucifixion,  with  angels,  where  much  blood 
is  used,  and  the  drawing  is  grim  and  inferior. 
It  soon  recovers,  however,  in  the  Visigothic 
MSS.,  where  many  human  and  angelic  figures 
are  represented,  and  which  may  perhaps  be 
distinguished  from  the  earliest  work  by  the 
number  of  beasts  of  chase  represented  in  them, 
boars  and  hares  in  particular.  One  of  the  former 
is  annexed.  The  northern  taste  for  distortion 
here  begins  to  appear  in  the  human  figureb.  One 
example  of  an  Italian-Lombard  MS.  is  conspicuous 
for  the  absence  of  interlaced  work,  and  for  a 
-tendency  to  geometrical  arrangement;  which  is 
«  marked  feature  in  the  French-Lombard  exam- 
■  ples  also.  They  are  more  numerous  than  the 
Italian,  but  still   dwell  on   interlacings.     The 


great  MS.  of  St.  Medard  of  Soissons  [Lrrus- 
OICAL  Books],  written  for  Charlemagne  (bastardi 
vol.  ii.),  contains  not  only  various  birds  executed 
with  naturalistic  accuracy,  but  grand  whole-page 
miniatures.    The  use  of  gold  and  scarlet  in  the 
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(Tharlemagne  MSS.  is  very  brilliant,  and  new 
'Mnitiales  fleuronn<$es,"  with  evidence  of  fresh 
study  from  nature,  occur  in  Drogo*8  Sacra- 
mentary. 

The  importance  of  ancient  miniature,  as  repre- 
senting architecture,  costume,  and   ceremonial, 
cannot  be  overrated,  and  the  picture  in  Count 
Vivien's  evangeliary  of  the  presentation  of  the 
work  to  Charlemagne  is  most  instructive;  but 
actual  portraits  are  not  wanting  in  some  MSS. 
The  emperor  Lothaire    is    represented    in    hia 
evangeliary  with  Emma  his  wife;  al90  Henry 
III.  and  the  empress  Agnes.     A  MS.  is  said  to 
be  now  in  the  Escurial  which  contains  portraits 
of  Conrad  the  Salic  and  Gisela ;  and  the  Countesi 
Matilda  is  depicted  in  her  gospels  in  the  Vaticnn. 
The  existing  Graeoo-Latin  MSS.  before  Jerome 
and  the  Vulgate  do  not  contain  any  paintings, 
and  we  must  pass  on  to  northern  art,  especially 
for  Irish  and   Anglo-Saxon  miniatures.       Pro- 
fessor Westwood's  two  works  contain,  or  gire 
references  for,  the  whole  subject  of  early  cali- 
g^phy  and  drawing.      His  earlier   work  puts 
foi*th  an  able,  and  apparently  quite  valid,  plea 
for  the  antiquity  of  MSS.  such  as  the  Gospels 
of  Moeil  Brith   MacDuman  and   the   Book  of 
Kells,  with   that  of  St.  Columba.     They  seem 
to  date  from  the  earlier  Irish  or  Gaelic  missions 
to  the  English  of  Northumbria.     But  the  fac- 
similes of  Irish  and  Anglo-Saxon  miniatures  and 
ornaments  constitute  an  introduction  t«  the  his- 
tory of  fine  art   in   Britain,  from   the  Roman 
occupation  to  the  Norman  conquest,  and  throw 
a  light  on  the  luvnastic  culture  of  that  period. 
The  chief  characteristic  of  the  earliest  fine  lri>h 
or  English  is  the  greatly  increased  size  and  im- 
portance of  the  capitals  and  (irst  lines  of  the  text, 
with  their  pattern-ornament,  which  sometimes 
occupies  whole  pages,  but  is  often  enriched  with 
miniature.    They  are  certainly  enough  \o  prove, 
as  West  wood  observes,  that  from  the  6th  to  the 
end  of  the  8th  century,  when  art  was  practically 
extinct  on  the  continent,  a  style  of  work,  totully 
distinct  from  any  other  in  the  world,  had  been 
originated,  cultivated,  and  brought  to  a  marvel- 
lous state  of  perfection.    Though  British,  Irish, 
and  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims  to  Rome  and  Ravenna 
doubtless  derived  various  inspirations  of  sacred 
art  from  the  study  of  the  great  mosaics  and  of 
the  remaining  MSS.   in  churches  or  convents; 
they    were    taught    the    faith   first    at    home, 


itil  K'anial  home  afterwiirds  to  ciecatc  highlj 
u,wut\  irork*  of  u-l— the  Iri.h,  a>  it  would 
wm.  wiib  1<M  fetlinK  for  nutnrxl  form  than  the 
Ijgliidi;  bat  both  with  a  ceitatn  natnril  vigour 
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Aijraha 

lipid]  evenu  of  the 

Old  Testanieut,  vi 

It 

mincla  of  mercj  i 

id  torn. 

eveol.  of  t 

p^ 

aim  of  the    l^rd,   it 

th«e 

of  liume    a 

uliam;  In  short,  th 

the  onirert. 

Dre-le»chiDg  o(  the  e 

fly  chu 

ch,  up  to  I 

cenlurT.     But  their 

U.  llne^  ii«»ir>,  inte: 

.he  Mrpcnti 

"' 

iimcal,  aoJ,  lar  sbor 

-r^^r 


^ 


Mtwwu  Irith  and  tngli.h  tlSS.  are  cerUinly 
iliibt,  u  that  Baeda't  asurtlon  that  the  earlj 
ciorfb  of  Britain  differed  iu  no  rwpect  from 
tht  Irith  mar  include  their  Roe  art  with  other 

What  b  here  uM  appliea  to  worki  of  earlier 
i*U  thtB  the   lOlh  rentur^,   wheo  a  national 


•Inw  II)  1  crnaliiir  ■  rttun  by  ilie  m 


ColmntHe   KTir^orla,  qui 


UINIATUBE 
lation  of  Giarlemagne' 


I  great  MSS.,  nnd  nhen 
asthatofOmnl  Vivieo'j 

',iul  H'ilhout  the  Wnlli, 
pL   ilr.)  had   begun  to 


BibU,  or  that  of  St.  . 
D'Agincoort,  Peiatat, 
tiSect  the  Inaalar  artitts. 

Single  figaret  predominate  iu  the  early  Nor- 
thern codicH.  Id  Weplwwd'i  folio  illuslrationi 
(18*J8)  vill  be  found  a  St.  Matthev  from  the 
Golden  GoipeU  of  Stockholm  (lilh  or  9lh  ceuturr), 
and  a  DariU  fi-om  the  Tlb-ceoturj  poalter  of  Kt. 
Augustine;  the  lymbolio  evangelisti  from  )h« 
Go.peli    of    Dnrrow,    Trinity   CoUega,   Dublin, 


of    Liudisfarne    or    Eit.    Cuthbert, 

ngalmiit,  from  the  Commentaries  on  the  Pealma 
by  CaHiodoriKf  '*  Uanu  fiaedne,"  in  the  cathe- 
dral Mbnrj  at  Durham.  He  also  gires  piclurei 
of  erangelista  from  the  Gospels  of  HacChirnan 
(Archlep.  Library,  Lambeth),  about  850,  and 
the  8lh  or  9lh  centuiy  Gojpeb  of  SI.  Chad. 
Those  from  the  Oo>pel»  of  St.  Ceiershurg  and  SI. 
Gj>II  are  marked  by  Irlxh  cliaracler,  and  the 
serond  childhood  of  (he  achool  appeara  in  the 
Irish  Psalter  at  St.  John'i  College,  Cambridge.^ 
eee  auprA,  woodcut  of  CruclJiiion.  The  grent 
Bible  of  Akuin,  and  the  psalter  of  king 
Atheistaa  (end  of  91h  century),  are  certainlj' 
fur  in  adrance  of  any  of  theu  it  regards  pro- 
gress, and  fnnher  promise,  in  repreiienlatire  art. 
The  Irish  xchool  wax  simply  devotional,  and 
Its  working  wu  limited  by  technical  IradltioD. 
The  artint  spent  his  life  In  peaceful  elaboratioD 


>  See  11 


■e  Ooipets  I 


MicReml  (T\-e.i™)d.  pi. 

n  LlbraiT, 

-htre  8t  J.*n*» 

rbrBooki 

Ibe  Ute  . 

..or  SsTkinr  in 

eiMrawn 

ilai.K»d.>«t 

c  style  of 

Uio  CuDllnflaD 
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bnt  he  foT^ot,  or  ■«>  nnible, 


the  jaintul  IriiiH  of  th*  t 
trulbi    (nm    Gnek    or   Rui 


by    . 


..u.i.E,     ..=      . -J ,      »CCillM)l     to 

h«»c  looked  wilb  hap*  or  pleimrt,  or  In  anrch 
of  (resh  inbject,  on  mMtiibI  mtnre  uid  iu 
besaties.  Con-equenlly,  he  praftrred  ilngle 
im«g«  of  «T«ngsliiU,  wniuntly  ruder  nod 
more  futiitio  u  hii  cloistered  life  grew  riinCer 
>iitd  mom  morbid  in  iU  f»nci«.  But  in  the 
MitiTily,  A«c*nsion,  ud  Glorifiation  of  onr 
SiTiour,  and  tha  iwllaciil  aicni  of  Athelatu'i 
paallrr,  we  hare  tha  bagiooing  of  esrlj  roediieval 
art  ia  EagUad,  vith  nil  iU  life  lud  eigerly- 
crowded   iignre^  and  jet  «l«o  with   iti  strong 

in  this  iDoet  (ingnlu-  and  beautiful  picli 
H  later  hand,  more  putvlj  GothiCf  had 


HINIATURE 

w  prnerred  at  Vienna  with  the  illomlnatfd 

ftk  Pentateoch  of  the  4th  centorf,  thwe  are 

Id  to  be  tha  olileat  e listing  BpeciDMui  of  written 

painted  Roman-CJirialiaa  icoaographf.     The 

Lntcy  into  Jeruwlem,  the  Raising  of  Ijuams,  the 

Cs[>tureof  our  Lord,  and  the  Bearing  of  the  Cr»i&, 

-f  four  out  of  the  Iwelire  subjecU  ofth*  Cam- 

iilge  MS.     Three  of  theie  correspond  to  Ibou 

freqaeutlf  regieated  in  the  catacomb  palming. 

ophagi.    "" 


red,; 


^al. 


a  coloarisl,  ot 
the  Booli  of  Kelli  and  Boma  parti  of  the  GcH|>rl 
of  Hoeil  Brith  MacDuroan,  ii  the  beaatiful  dss 
made  of  dilTarent  tuies  and  appoaitlon*  of  blue 

iwthtug  he  has  seen,  so  well  u  with  th*  aiurtt, 
purples,  aod  blue-greens  of  manj  of  the  miHAlcs 


Ihi 


greatly  resemblea  that  of  the  great  Syriao  US. 

writer  to  CDDnoct  the  llastern  and  tjigliih  achoola 
of  art,  and  foim  an  inporliiDt  link  between  the 
ancient  tngliah  church  and  the  Last. 

Tha  Auguatinian    or   Utegnrian-Aogustinlan 

preservod  in  the  libraiy  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridga,  No.  2et>,  the  other  in  Ihe  Budlritin 
Library,  Oiford.  claim  priority  in  time  to  the 
English,  though  probably  not  to  many  Irish  M3S. 
¥oui  miniatures,  besidei  a  large  whole-page  figure 
of  St.  Luke,  are  gifen  from  them  in  I'liitta/r  -pAia 
!i<Kr^.'  Their  oruimenl  ia  purely  RomanolUyHD- 
tiae.  They  are  of  the  highest  interest,  as  perhnpa 
the  oldest  known  apecimeus  of  this  kiD>I  of  Itoi 


pictoi 


n  thia 


Iry  0 


I  of  the  apparently  more  ancient  teit.  The 
inruperalile  abjutiou  to  tieir  Kist'a  vit 
t  thev  go  ba^^k  to  Ihe  time  of  Valentiaidii 


appear  I 


likely  t. 


Tork  of  a  tnrelled  and  highly  educated 
of    English,     perhaps    Northuinbnan- 

£Dgliiih  birth,  em|iloyed  iu  an  early  Caro- 
lingiau  scriptorium  He  may  hare  been  a 
pupil  of  Akuiu's,  was  puK-ibly  a  palmer  fron 
tha  Holy  Land,  and  certainly  a  >'  Romeo  "  or 
pilgrim  t«  Riime.  The  drawings  aeeiu  to  be  all 
by  one  hastr  but  akilful  hand,  directed  by  ■ 
mind  of  Inhoite  facility  of  iJea,  and  graphic 
power  of  realising  the  iitea  once  formed.  Th» 
of    two    kindi ;    caligraphy. 


trictly  . 


admi 


TelluTi 


IS  the  ' 


of  the  Psalms,  according  to  the  Vulgate,  with  the 

Apocrvphal  Psalm 'Fusilluseram,' the  PnterNos- 

'  r,  Canticles,  Credo,  and  Ihe  Athaniuiau  Vn-*.l 

II  are  written  throughout  in  triple  columa*.  in 

iman  rustic  capitals,  Tery  likethoaeof  Ibe  Vati- 

D  Virgil  aa  to  siia  (,VoHO.  Ir.  <k  Dipl.  lit.  p.  5d, 

pi.  Sa,  eg.  III.  U).    The  etegance  of  the  letters  re- 

aemblei  the  Paris  Prudeatiui<>M.  fig.  riiLv  The 

headings  and  initials  are  red  nncials,  and  the  lirst 

line  is  also  uneiaL  and  larger  than  the  nst  of  the 

teit.  By  the  writing,  in  fact,  the  MS.,  sars  Profeo. 

sorWestwood,  ought  lobe auigned  to  the  6th  or 

of  which  this  b  certainly  to  be  said,  that  those 
who  are  acquaioted  with  Count  BasUrd'a  Caro- 
liogian  facsimiles,  aod  Professor  Weatwood'a 
lions,  will  probably  lee  that  the 


!   MS.  of 


Oospal  in  Graek,  with 


ik  drawing,  illiit. 


latum  bare  bean  pnbUabed  by  the  Palanifnpkkal 


letter 

the  one  with  the  n 

ophldinn  form  of  thi 
Each  ps,ilm  has  It' 

trating  its  subject  w 

the  best  Gothic  age,  and  not  altogether  devi>jil 

of  ScaodinaviaQ  rehemence  of  treatment.  TheM 
>rks  ara  163  in  numWr.  Bad  they  b»«n  ei- 
nted  with  aoy  d^roa  of  right  deliberatioD,  in 


MINIATUBB 


MINISTER 
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the  colours  of  any  century  from  the  4th  to  the 
l.^th,  the  MS.  would  have  been  by  tar  the  most 
Tal liable  in  existence.  It  is  not  that  they  are 
uo^kilfulf  but  the  artist  seems  always  to  have 
bwa  distracted  by  the  effort  to  catch  fleeting 
fancies,  to  secure  one  in  any  form  before  another 
caused  it  away,  in  several  instances  the  s]}iices 
allowed  him  by  the  scribe  have  not  been  sufH- 
cient.  They  are  left  across  the  whole  page, 
cutting  the  triple  columns  of  text;  bat  the 
illQktrations  sometimes  entrench  upon  it,  as 
in  the  U7th  and  148th  Psalms,  given  in 
Professor  Westwood's  facsimile.  {Angt(f Saxon 
a»/  Irish  MS8,  pi.  xxix.  and  text  pp.  15,  16.) 
The  present  writer,  however,  is  not  disposed  to 
infer  from  this  that  these  drawings  are  copivd 
from  some  earlier  MS.  They  arc  too  original, 
too  iorentive,  and  too  unconventional ;  and,  to  his 
ap}*r»beDsion,  bear  the  stamp  of  a  single  mind 
^  decidedly  as  the  drawings  of  Rabula,  the 
Srnan,  in  the  great  MSw  of  the  Laurentian 
Library  at  Florence. 

This  MS.  was  compared,  in  the  flrst  instance, 
with  two  others  which  strongly  resemble  it.  All 
three  must  have  been  copied  from  some  earlier 
and  Qoknown  original ;  or  else,  the  other  two  from 
the  Utrecht  Psalter.  These  two  are  the  Harleian 
pMlter  and  the  Psalter  of  Eadwine;  and  they 
pt-i^eas  the  admitted  characteristics  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  work,  which  are  by  no  means  diminished 
^y  the  preseuce  of  ideas  drawn  from  classical 
soarces,  and  represented  accoi'ding  to  classical 
moieU.  For  there  was  so  much  copying  of 
OraecD-Roman,  or  classical  work,  in  the  scrip- 
torn,  that  it  would  seem  that  late  subjects  in 
the  pictures  prove  their  recent  origin  more 
f-rdblj  than  ancient  subjects  prove  their  an- 
tiquitT.  The  frontispiece  and  the  first  page 
crtQtain  difficulties  which  are  repeated  through- 
out the  MS.  In  the  first  there  is  a  Sun  and 
Mood,  the  first  apparently  a  human  figure  seated 
vithio  an  orb,  the  other  a  crescent  only.  David 
Hts  below  in  a  round  classical  temple,  with  con- 
Tei  vault  and  a  fli*ur-de-lys  finial.  An  angel 
•litutes  to  him,  in  drapery  with  edges  frittered 
awar  in  the  true  Anglo-Saxon  flutter  (see  pLites 
wtii,,  xlii.,  xlri.  Amjlo-Saxan  arvl  Irish  MS>\). 
^Jftpowte  him  is  the  representative  of  the  Evil 
^i^,  or  Tyrant,  under  a  regular  pediment,  on  a 
»***ire  chair,  with  round  arches  carved  at  back, 
ao-l  holding  a  decidedly  northern  double-edged 
(woril  He  has  a  toga,  with  fibula ;  the  capitals 
^f  the  columns  above  him  and  David  alike,  are 
^'Orex  Byzantine,  like  some  in  the  Stones  of 
^'oice,  evidently  variations  of  the  com])osite 
•rier.  There  u  a  well-sketched  river-god  below, 
*  tree  not  unlike  those  in  the  Paradise  of  the 
^  ienaa  Codex  Qeneseos,  and  a  Hell,  into  which 
•hvTvnint's  guards  seem  to  be  hooked  and  driven. 
Toe  presence  of  about  18  hells  in  the  fii-st  half 
^f  the  MS.  is  certainly  much  against  its  pictures 
b-in?  of  early  date. 

The  tJtrecht  Psalter  should  be  compared  with 
the  two  pages  given  in  Shaw's  Dresses  and  De- 
ioritjons  of  the  Midtlie  Atjes,  from  the  1 1th  century 
Aajrio-Saxon  Calendar  (from  Cottonian,  Julius 
A  6X  and  with  the  9th  or  10th  century  Pru- 
^entios.  The  likeness  of  the  drawing,  especially 
>3  the  drapery,  and  the  Saxon  tightness  of  legs 
ia  50  many  of  the  figures,  is  very  striking. 
^Z^n.  in  our  woodcut  from  the  psalter  of 
Atnelstan  will  be  obs^rred  fh#»  oval  or  clvpeate 


glory,  on  its  way  of  transition  from  the  Roman 
Imago  Clij)en*a  to  the  Vesica  of  the  early  Re- 
nnissnnf'e.  This  occurs  very  frequently  in  the 
Utrecht  Psalter,  and  will  be  found  in  Westwood, 
plate  xxix.,  but  it  is  rather  transitional  than 
clajisical.  Other  features  indicating  lateness  of 
date  are  the  Saxon  javelins,  some  with  apparent 
banderols ;  the  absence  of  anything  like  a  laba- 
rum  or  cross-vexillum ;  the  long  northern  trum- 
pets; the  organ  at  Ps.  cl.  fol.  163;  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  devils,  often  with  tridents, 
passim;  and  particularly  the  great  monster- 
mouth  of  hell,  which  i.s  certainly  late  in  Christian 
art,  though  it  may  possibly  be  derived,  as  an  idea, 
from  the  roaring  mouth  in  Plato's  Phaedrus. 

Some  of  the  classical  features  have  been 
noticed,  but  besides  them  there  will  be  found  an 
Atlas,  fol.  xlvii.  v;  the  Three  Fates,  fol.  84  r, 
very  well  drawn ;  a  zodiac,  sun  and  moon,  Ps. 
65 ;  a  wnrrior  in  a  Phrygian  helmet,  fol.  xiii.  5 ; 
the  very  classical  representations  of  water,  fol. 
Ixxxviii.  V.  (with  griffins) ;  the  sun  and  moon  ; 
the  double  pipes,  in  fol.  xvii.  v. ;  and  the  chariot 
of  God  with  four  horses,  seen  in  front  view, 
Ps.  Ixxii.  A  Crucifixion  occurs  at  fol.  67.  (See 
Organ;  Resurrection;  Satan;  Serpent.) 

The  palneogiaphirul  controversy  places  its 
date  between  the  6th  and  9th  century,  and  ex- 
tends far  beyond  our  limits ;  but  it  may  be  per- 
mitted to  the  author  of  this  article,  as  a  land- 
scapist  fairly  well  acquainted  with  the  scenery 
of  Hgypt  and  Syria,  to  express  his  inability  to 
see  anything  in  the  least  resembling  it  in  the 
Utrecht  Psalter.  He  cannot  find  anything  like  a 
palm,  which  no  Alexandrian  could  have  omitted ; 
nor  like  an  olive,  which  is  the  forest-tree  (so  to 
speak)  of  Syria. 

The  literature  of  the  Utrecht  Psalter  is  very 
extensive,  but  the  principal  works  relating  to 
the  MS.  itself  are  as  follows :  Her  Kifets,  Archiet 
voor  Kerkelijke  Gechiedcnis  van  ?»'ederland^  vol. 
iv.  (I^yden,  183.3)  ;  the  Baron  van  Westreenen's 
Investigations,  also  in  the  Archief;  Profensor 
Westwood's  account  in  Anglo- S<ixon  and  Irish 
M8S.  p.  14;  Sir  Thomas  Duffus  Hardy,  The 
AthanasMin  Creed  in  Connexion  with  the  Virecftt 
J'salfer,  being  a  Report  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Romilly.  Master  ot  the  Rolls,  on  a  MS.  in  the 
University  of  Utrecht,  completed  Dec.  1872; 
the  Rei>ort  addressed  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  on  the  Age  of  the  MS.  by  E.  A. 
Bond,  E.  M.  Thompson,  Rev.  H.  0.  Coxe,  Rev. 
S.  S.  Lewis,  Sir  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  Prof.  West- 
wood,  F.  H.  Dickinson,  and  Prof.  Swainson ;  with 
a  preface  by  A.  P.  Stanley.  D.D.  Dean  of  West- 
minster, 1874;  Sir  Duffus  Hardy's  reply.  Fur- 
ther Report  on  t'le  Utrecht  Ps'Uer^nUo  in  1874; 
and,  finally,  the  excellent  History,  Art,  and  Pa- 
lieograjhy  of  the  Vtrecht  Psalter,  by  Walter  De 
Gray  Birch,  F.R.S.L. 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 

MINISEUS,  martyr  with  Tisicns;  comme- 
morated at  Laodieea  July  23  {Hitrun.  Mart. ; 
Boll.  Acta  83.  July,  t.  589). 

[C.  H.] 

MINISTER.  1,  A  name  frequently  given 
to  iuferior  clergy,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
order  or  ordei*8  above  them.  Thus  Lactnntius 
speaks  of  "presbyteri  et  ministri,"  using  the 
latter  word  to  designate  all  ranks  of  clergy 
below   the   presbyterate.      In   the  title  of  the 
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18th  cannn  of  EliberU  the  woriU  "sacerlotes 
et  miaistri  *'  are  iiseii  as  ecpiivMleDt  to  **  prebby- 
teres  et  dincones  "  in  the  body  of  the  canou.  In 
the  title  of  cjid.  33,  on  the  other  hand,  ^*  minia- 
tri "  are  all  the  clergy  below  the  rank  of  bishop. 
In  I.  Tours,  c.  1,  "sacerdote*  et  ministri  ei-clesiae" 
are  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  of  the  church ; 
where  we  are  probably  to  understand  by  **  sacer- 
dotes,"  priests,  **  ministn "  including  the  other 
orders.    Compare  Orders,  Holv. 

2.  Bishops  frequently  use  the  term  "  minister 
ecclesiae,"  in  subscriptions,  as  "  Ego  N.  Carnotea- 
sis  ecclesiae  minister,"  or  **  Ego  M.  .  •  Sanctae 
Meldensis  ecclesiae  humilis  minister." 

3.  **  Minister  altaris"  is  sometimes  uted  at 
equivalent  to  "  priest." 

4.  Archdeacons  and  archpresbyters  are  some- 
times spoken  of  as  "  ministri  episcoporum."  [C] 

MINISTERIALIS  or  MINISTRALI8. 

(1)  Ministerialia  Calix  is  the  chalice  used  for 
administering  the  consecrated  wine  to  the  faith- 
ful, which  was  often  distinct  from  that  used  by 
the  priest  in  the  act  of  consecration. 

(2)  JUnisteriaiis  liber  is  an  office-book,  especially 
an  altar-book. 

(3)  Pope  Hilary  is  said  (Liber  Pontificalia  in  Vit. 
Hil.)  to  have  appointed  in  Rome  **  ministmles  qui 
circuirent  constitutas  stationes ; "  that  is.  clergy 
who  should  perform  the  sacre'l  offices  in  the 
several  churches  of  Rome  where  Stations  were 
held.  [C] 

MINI8TERIUM.  The  vessels  and  other 
articles  used  in  the  ministry  of  the  altar  are 
c<illed  collectively  "ministeria  sacra.*'  Thus 
Pope  Sixtus  (according  to  the  LVyer  PuntifcoUis) 
"  constituit  ut  ministena  sacra  non  tangerentur 
nisi  aministris  sacratis."  Poi>e  Urban  I.,  accord- 
ing to  Walafrid  Strabo  {de  Reb,  Ecd,  c.  24), 
^  omnia  minlsteria  sacra  fecit  argentea." 

The  word  is  also  used  for  the  Credence-table, 
on  which  the  vessels  were  set  before  they  were 
placed  on  the  altar.    (Ducange,  s.  o.)  [C] 

MINISTRA.  When  Pliny  in  his  well-known 
letter  {L'pist.  x.  97)  speaks  of  two  female  ser- 
vants or  attendants,  called  ministraej  whom  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  put  to  torture,  we  see 
that  even  in  those  days  the  word  designated  an 
office-bearer  in  the  church;  nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  used  at  equivalent  to 
the  Greek  iidKOvos  (Rom.  xvL  1).  See  Dea- 
con bss.  [C] 

MINISTRALIS.    [Mivvterialxs.] 

MINISTRY.    [Orders,  Holy.] 

MIRACLE-WOREINa.  We  find  a  great 
number  of  allusions  in  early  times  to  this 
pretension,  generally  made  by  the  founders 
of  new  sects.  Simon  Magus  (Acts  xiii.  9) 
was  apparently  the  first  of  this  class  of  persons 
to  come  into  collision  with  the  gospel.  An. 
other  instance  is  recorded  in  ziz.  13-16,  in 
connexion  with  the  so-called  exorcists  in 
Ephesus.  The  Clementine  Recognitions  (lib.  iL 
n.  9),  a  work  of  the  third  century,  intzxxinces 
him  as  describing  himself  thus:  "I  am  able  to 
disappear  from  those  who  would  apprehend  me, 
and,  again,  I  can  appear  when  I  please ;  when  I 
am  minded  to  fly,  1  can  pass  through  mountains 
and  atones,  as  through  the  mire ;  when  I  cast 


myself  headlong  from  a  precipice,  I  am  carried 
as  if  1  were  sailing  to  the  earth  without  harm  ; 
when  1  am  bound  I  can  loo.>e  myself,  and  bind 
them  that  bound  me :  when  I  am  close  shut  np 
in  prison,  1  can  cause  the  doors  to  open  of  thfir 
own  accord ;  1  can  give  life  to  statues  and  make 
them  appear  as  living  men,'*  etc.,  etc  Tertul- 
lian  remarks  that  Simon  Magus,  for  these 
juggling  tricks  and  pretended  miracles,  was 
anathematized  by  the  apostles  and  ezoommuni- 
cated;  and  that  such  was  the  invariable  rule 
with  regard  to  this  class  of  men — **et  alter 
Magus  qui  cum  Sergio  Paulo,  quoniam  ii^dem 
adversabatur  apostolis,  Inminum  amissione  mul- 
tatus  est.  Hoc  et  astrologi  retullssent,  credo, 
si  quis  in  a}H>stolos  incidisset.  Attamen  cum 
Magia  punitur,  cujus  est  species  astro logia, 
utique  et  species  in  genere  damnatur.  Po«t 
Evangelium  nusquam  inveniai  aut  sophistas 
aut  Chaldaeos,  aut  incantatores,  aut  conjectores 
aut  Magos,  nisi  plane  punitos"  (X)e  liiolola- 
trid,  cap.  iz.).  The  whole  treatise  is  very  in- 
teresting, and  full  of  informhtion  upon  this 
subject.  It  was  written  long  before  the  author's 
lapse  into  Montanism,  and  it  is  singular  that 
the  Montanists  were  among  the  worst  offenders 
in  this  pretence  to  supernatural  powers. 
Eusebius  (Eccles.  ffixt.  lib.  v.  cap.  IB)  quotes 
the  authority  of  ApoUinaris  for  his  descnptiun 
of  their  pretended  miracles,  and  relates  that 
they  were  expelled  from  communion  as  being 
actuated  bv  demons.  It  was  the  habit  in  the 
early  church  to  refer  all  this  class  of  impostures, 
even  when  recognised  clearly  as  frauds,  to  dia- 
bolical intiuence.  Thus  Firmilian,  bishop  of 
Caesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  writes  to  Cyprian  {Kp. 
Izxv.),  mentioning  the  case  of  a  woman  who 
counterfeited  ecstasies  and  pretended  to  prophesy, 
performed  many  marvels — "mirabilia  quaednm 
portentosa  perticiens" — and  boasted  that  she 
would  cause  an  earthquake.  This  woman,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  after  having  deceived  a  presbyter, 
named  Rusticus,  a  deacon,  and  many  lay  people, 
was  subjected  to  exorcism,  and  so  shewn  to  be 
a  cheat,  instead  of  a  |»ei*son  sacredly  inspire<l — 
"  ille  exorcista  inspiratus  Dei  gratia  fort  iter 
restitit,  et  esse  ilium  nequissimum  spiritum, 
qui  prius  sanctus  putabatur  ostendit" — ap- 
parently regarding  the  woman  as  merely  a 
passive  agent;  and  yet,  in  the  very  next 
sentence,  he  speaks  of  her  deceiving  by  **  prae- 
stigias  et  fallacias  daemonis,"  and  of  her  assum- 
ing to  minister  the  sacraments,  and  such  like. 
The  view  taken  by  the  church  of  such  persons 
was,  in  fact,  not  invariably  the  same.  Ca:i;es  in 
which  the  free  will  of  the  sufferer  was  apparently 
overborne  by  malign  influences  from  without 
{obsession),  were  classed  as  Atv/wyiCifut^ot 
(mergumens),  i.e,  possessed,  and  placed  under  the 
care  of  exorcists.  They  were  regarded  as  ob- 
jects of  pity,  and  incurred  no  censure  from  the 
church,  being  permitted  to  receive  the  holy 
communion  as  soon  as  their  recovery  was  made 
manifest  by  a  time  of  probation  among  the 
audientes.  But  where  it  was  considered  evi- 
dent that  the  will  of  the  person  in  question  was 
in  league  and  co-operative  with  the  evil  spiritual 
influence,  ue,  in  cases  of  the  claim  to  working 
of  miracles,  found  in  conjunction  with  dissolute- 
ness of  life,  or  with  heretical  teaching,  these 
were  treated  as  involving  the  most  grievous 
criminality,    and    puni&hed   with   the  greatest 
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•ererity.  Thus  the  canoiw  of  St.  Basil  appoint 
the  same  ponLhroent  for  one  who  confesses 
himself  guilty  of  sorcery  (yoiiTfta)  as  for  a 
miiTderer,  ue.  twenty  years*  penitence.  T6y 
ye>nT*lcaf  i^ayoftt^ovra  tow  ^okcwv  xP^ror 
^ofioXjryuaBat  (can.  65).  St.  Augustine,  in 
his  treatise  on  Heresies,  adduces  various  in- 
stances bimilar  10  that  mentioned  above  {De 
Baeret,  capp.  23,  26). 

We  find  traces  of  this  practice  in  more  than 
oae  passage  of  the  New  Testament.  Thus,  in 
2  Tim.  iii.  13,  troFVpo)  W  JkwBpvwoi  koI  7^«f 
tpoK^^ovaw  M  rh  x^^P^^*  irXai^Arrer  Ktd 
wkat^fupoi;  where  we  see  the  connexion 
pointed  out  above  (1)  between  forbidden  arts 
and  moral  depravity,  and  (2)  between  the  same 
arts  and  false  teaching.  Also,  2  These,  ii.  9, 
where  exactly  the  same  view  is  taken,  lectr* 
iFipjfuuf  Tov  Xaratm  4w  irdffjf  Hwckfi^i  ita\ 
niiuiois  Ktd  ripaffi  ^^i^vs — in  which  passage 
it  seems  probable  that  the  apostle  was  speak- 
ing of  a  future  whose  distinctive  forces  and 
teDdencies  were  visible  and  powerful  even  in  his 
own  time.  Theodoret,  commenting  upon  this 
paaaage,  sayi:    Ovic  a^1)0^  Baifitafta  wotovtri  ol 

similarly,  St.  Athanasius,  Ol  Xtyifitrot  if^4>ddf  f 
»oi  wikiw  abrhs  6  hfrixpt^ros  iffx^fuvos,  iv 
fftiTcurif  irXayf  robs  6^a\fiobs  rw  iof- 
9l>^rw  {Quaest.  124.  ad  Antioch.).  The 
great  number  of  laws  against  the  professors  of 
this  art  are  an  indication  of  the  favour  which 
it  met  with  among  the  masses  of  the  Roman 
population.  They  may  be  consulted  in  Cod, 
Jyat.  lib.  ix.  tit.  18,  De  Mak^ ;  and  Anianus 
remarks  upon  a  law  of  Theodosius  under  this 
title,  "  maleHci  vel  incantatores  vel  immissores 
tempestatum ;"  and  ih^SpeaUvm  Saxonictany  lib. 
iL  art.  13,  par.  6,  classes  the  pursuit  of  magic 
with  apostasy  and  poisoning:  **Si  quis  Chris- 
tiaous — apostataverit,  vel  venenum  alicui  minis- 
traterit,  aut  incantaverit,"  etc  (quoted  by  Du- 
caoge).    See  further  under  Magic,  Wonders. 

[S.  J.  E.] 

MTBERENDINUS,  martyr ;  commemorated 
at  Rome  Aug.  23  (Jlienm,  Mart,).  [C  H.] 

MIBIAM.    [Maria,  (18).] 

KISAEL.  [M18HAEL.] 

MISERERE.  (1)  The  51st  .[Vulg.  50th] 
Pialm,  from  its  first  word  in  the  Vulgate  transla- 
ti'»n.  This  psalm,  as  an  expression  of  the  deepest 
humiliation  and  contrition,  is  used  especiMlly  in 
time?  of  sadness  ;  in  the  communion  of  the  sick 
»Bi  the  burial  of  the  dead  both  In  East  and 
West,  and  also  in  the  otfire  for  penitents  and  in 
the  office  for  the  dying  in  the  iilast. 

(S)  By  Miterere  we  also  understand  a  service 
for  times  of  humiliation,  in  which  the  chanting  of 
the  51»t  Psalm  forms  a  prominent  part.  Suit- 
able music  for  this  office  has  been  written  by 
various  compoaers,  but  the  most  famous  is  that 
of  Gregorio  Allegri  (f  1640),  which  is  sung  yearly 
at  Rome  in  the  Sistine  chapel  on  the  Wednesday 
aaJ  Friday  in  Holy  Week./  [C] 

MI8ETHEU8,  martyr;  commemorated  at 
Kicaea  Mar.  13  {Hieron.  Mart,),  [C.  H.] 

MI6HAEL  (ME8HACH),  with  his  brothers 
^***T>rfh  and  Azariah ;  commemorated  Ap.  24 
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(ffiifron.  Mart.;  Bed.  Mart.  Auct.);  Dec.  16 
(Usuard.  Mart. ;  Vet.  Bom.  Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart. 
Auct);  Dec  17  (Basil.  Menoi.;  Cal.  Byzant.; 
Daniel,  Cod.  Liturg.  iv.  277).  [C.  H.] 

MISIA,   martyr;    commemorated  in   Africa 
Mar.  27  (^Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MISILIANU8,   martyr;   commemorated  in 
Africa  Jan.  17  {Uienm.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MISINUS,  martyr ;  commemorated  in  Spain 
Nov.  20  {Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MISSA,   martyr;   conunemorated  in  Africa 
Dec.  5  {Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MISSA,  whence  the  English  "mass/'  in  ecclesi- 
astical usage  originally  meant  the  dismissal  of 
the  congregation.     In  later  Latin  this  word  was 
equivalent  to    missio,  as    remissa   to   remissio. 
Compare  ascensa  =  ascensio,  accessa  =  accessio, 
ooUecta-  collectio,confe6sa=confessio,  and  many 
others.     There  appears  to  have  been  a  custom  of 
dismissing  assemblies,  whether  civil  or  religious, 
by  proclaiming  the  words,  ^^Missa  est."    Thus 
Avitus   archbishop  of  Vienne,   a.d.  490:    "in 
churches,  and  palaces,  and  judgment-halls  the 
dismissal  (missa)  is  proclaimed   to   take  place, 
when  the  people  are  dismissed  from  attendance  '* 
{Epist.  L;  Migne,  lix.  189).     Two  references  in 
Ducange  shew  that  the  word  was  borrowed  by 
the  Greeks  for  the  same  use,  at  least  in  secular 
places  of  assembly.     Thus  Luitprand  {de  Beb. 
per  Europ.  Geatis^  v.  9)  says  that  at  Constanti- 
nople it  was  the  "  custom  for  the  palace  to  be  open 
to  all  soon  after  the  early  morning,  bat  after  the 
third  hour  of  the  day  to  forbid  entrance  to  every 
one  until  the  ninth,  all  being  sent  out  by  a  sig- 
nal  given,   which  is  mis.'*     In   the   Chronicon 
PascitaU  Alex,  it  is  said  that  Justinian,  in  532, 
when  the  sedition  of  the  factions  broke  out, 
"  gave  missae  (ISwicc  fAlvaas)  to  those  belonging 
to  the  palace,  and  said  to  the  senators,  *  Depart 
every  one  to  guard  his  own  house  *' '  (p.  624,  ed. 
Niebuhr). 

II.  Missa  Catechwnenonan.  The  word  missa 
was  used  in  the  church  in  reference  to  the  dis- 
missal of  the  catechumens.  Thus,  by  the  Council 
of  Carthage,  398 :  "  That  the  bishop  forbid  no 
one  to  enter  the  church  and  hear  the  word  of 
God,  be  he  Gentile,  or  heretic,  or  Jew,  until  the 
dismissal  (missam)  of  the  catechumens"  (can. 
84).  St.  Augustine,  about  the  same  time :  "  Take 
notice,  after  the  sermon  the  dismissal  (missa)  of 
the  catechumens  takes  place:  the  faithful  will 
remain"  {Serm.  49,  c.  8).  CMSsian,  a.d.  424, 
speaks  of  one  who  was  overheard  while  alone  to 
preach  a  sermon,  and  then  to  "  give  out  the  dis- 
missal of  the  catechumens  (celebrare  catechn- 
menis  naissam),  as  the  deacon  does"  {Coenob. 
In^tit.  xi.   15).    The  council  of  Valentia,  524: 

"  That  the  gospels be  read  before  the  mass 

(missam)  of  the  catechumens"  (can.  1).  The 
Council  of  Lerida  in  the  same  year  decreed  that 
persons  living  in  incest  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  church  only  to  the  mass  (missam) 
of  the  catechumens  "  (can.  4).  The  formula  of 
dismissal  in  the  Latin  church  was  in  their  case, 
"  If  there  be  any  catechumen  here,  let  him  go 
out "  (Scudamore*B  NotUia  EucKaristioOf  p.  336, 
ed.  2).  There  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  they 
were  anywhere  warned  out  by  the  words  which 
from  the  8th  century  at  least  {Ordo  Bom.  i.  21, 
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24 ;  ii.  15 ;  Jtfics.  Ital,  ii.)  have  been  used  at  the 
dismissal  of  the  commiaiucants,  viz.  **  Ite,  miua 
est.*'  Id  the  Hozarabic  rite,  on  the  Wednesdays  in 
Lent,  the  priest  or  deacon  addressed  the  penitents 
after  Aheir  last  prayer —"  Stand  in  your  places  for 
the  diauiiBsal  (aA  missam)  "  (Ifin.  Movxr.,  Leslie, 
99).  So  long  as  there  were  catechumens  these 
words  were  doubtless  intended  for  them  also, 
each  class  was  to  remain  in  its  proper  place  until 
the  notice  to  go  was  given. 

Isidore  of  Seville,  who  used  the  Mosarabic 
liturgy,  writing  in  636,  says,  **  The  missa  is  in 
the  time  of  the  sacrifice,  when  the  catechumens 
are  sent  out;  the  Levite  crying,  *lf  any  cate* 
chumen  has  been  left,  let  him  go  out ; '  and 
thence  the  missa,  because  they  may  not  be  pre- 
sent at  the  sacraments  of  the  altar  "  {Orig,  vi.  19). 
The  explanation  appears  to  be  that,  the  more 
is^Doraut,  hearing  of  the  missa,  imagined  that  it 
meant,  not  the  dismissal  of  the  non-commnni- 
cating  classes,  but  the  service  from  which  they 
were  excluded.  The  popular  usage,  thus  founded 
upon  error,  though  essentially  improper,  seems 
to  have  been  early,  if  slowly,  followed  bv  the 
clergy.  The  first  instance  occurs  in  a  letter 
in  which  St.  Ambrose  describes  an  event  then 
quite  recent,  which  occurred  on  Palm  Sunday, 
385 :  "  After  the  reading  [of  the  eucharistic 
lessons]  nnd  the  sermon,  the  catechumens  bdng 
dismissed,"  an  interruption  occurred,  alter  an 
account  of  which  he  adds,  **  nevertheless,  1  con- 
tinned  in  my  duty,  I  began  to  perform  mass 
(raissaui  fncere).  While  1  am  offering  I  am  made 
aware,"  &c.  {Epist.  20,  §  4).  The  next  is  in  the 
Hrd  canon  of  the  council  of  Carthage,  a.d.  390, 
which  forbids  presbyters  to  reconcile  penitents 
**  in  publica  missa."  Leo,  in  445,  expressed  him- 
self against  the  ** custom  of  a  single  mass"  in 
small  churches  on  festivals,  at  which  more  de- 
sired to  be  present  **  than  the  church  would  hold 
at  once  **  {Epist.  xi.  2).  Caesarius  of  Aries,  A.D. 
502,  used  the  word  freely,  but  in  the  plural,  from 
which  we  should  gather  that  the  usage  was  still 
unsettled  : — **  if  you  observe  carefully,  you  will 
see  that  the  missae  do  not  take  place  when  the 
divine  lessons  are  recited  in  church,  but  when 
the  gills  are  offered,  and  the  body  and  blood  of 
the  Lord  are  consecrated  "  {Serm.  80,  $  2.  Comp. 
81,  §  1).  Cassiodorus, 514,  in  Italy:  "The  cele- 
bration of  holy  masses"  (Expo$.  Ps.  25,  v.  7); 
and  again,  **  Missarum  ordo  completus  est "  (Ps. 
33,  cuucl.),  where  he  means  the  order  of  the 
eucharistic  office.  The  plural  is  used  by  Gregory 
of  Toura,  dT'-k,  as  "  expletis  missis  "  (De  Mir,  S, 
Mart.  ii.  47),  "dictis  missis  "(i>«j  Oior.  Mrt. 
34-),  etc.,  and  by  others.  The  idiom  may  have 
arisen  from  a  rubric  in  the  Oregorian  Sacra- 
men  tary,  in  an  early  copy  of  which  the  order  for 
Good  Friday  ends  thus — **Then  let  him  (the 
priest)  communicate,  and  all  the  clergy ;  and  let 
the  dismissals  take  place  (fiant  missae)  "  (Pamel. 
Jiit.  SS.  PP.  L.  ii.  257).  Gregory  1.  himself,  590, 
commonly  uses  the  phrase  solemnia  missarum 
{Epiat.  iv.  44,  vi.  17,  vii.  29).  The  variety  of 
uriage  continued  to  the  end  of  our  period.  E.g. 
in  the  7th  century  the  Council  of  Toledo,  a.d. 
646,  uses  both  missas  (can.  2)  and  missam  (3) ; 
that  of  Autun,  670,  has  "  a  missa  suspendere " 
(can.  11);  that  of  Braga,  675,  solemnia  missa- 
rum (can.  4);  that  of- Toledo,  694,  missa  pro 
requie  (can.  5).  in  the  8th,  the  Ordo  A'omontis, 
about  730,  has  missarum  solemnia  (§  19,  Jtfiis. 


/to/.,  Mabill.  torn.  ii.X  missa  (24, 25, 26, 28,  30), 
and  missae  (22,  25,  26,  28,  46).  The  Council  of 
Aix,  789,  uses  missa  (can.  6),  that  of  Frankfort, 
794,  solemnia  missarum  (can.  50).  In  the  1st 
capitulai-y  of  Tbeodulf  of  Orleans,  797,  we  have 
missa  (cc.  5,  6)  and  solemnia  missarum  (cc.  4, 
11,  46).  The  second  oonncil  of  Cbdlons  (sur- 
Sadne),  813,  nses  solemnitatea  (can.  39)  and 
•olemoia  (60)  missarum. 

HI.  That  part  of  the  service  at  which  commu- 
nicants alone  were  present  has  been  long  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Miisa  Catechu menorum  by 
the  name  of  Misfa  Fidelium.  It  was  not  so 
called,  however,  within  the  first  nine  oenturieH. 
In  the  following  passage  from  Florus  of  Lyons, 
A.D.  837,  the  phrase  means  the  dismissal  of  the 
communicants:  "Tunc  enim  (sc.  post  evangelii 
lectionem)  clamante  diaoono,  iidem  catechu meni 
mittebantur;  id  est,  dimittebantur  foras.  Missa 
ergo  catechumenorum  fiebat  ante  actionem  sacra- 
mentorum :  Miua  fidtUum  fit  post  oonfectionem 
et  participationem"  {Expos,  misaae^  §  92  in  fine). 
The  service  from  which  the  catechumens  were 
excluded  was  also  very  frequently  called  missa 
sacramentorum ;  but  we  are  unable  to  find 
examples  earlier  than  the  llth  century  (see 
Sala  in  Bona,  HsrJM,  ii.,  viii.  1). 

IV.  The  breaking  up  of  a  congreication  of 
monks  after  their  offices  was  also  called  misaa. 
Thus  Cassian  says  that  among  the  monks  of  the 
east  one  who  C'tme  late  to  prayer  had  to  *'  wait, 
standing  before'  the  door,  for  the  missa  of  the 
whole  assembly  "  {ImtU.  iii.  7).  So  again,  ii.  7, 
"  Celeritatero  missae ; "  iii.  5,  **  Missa  canonica ;  ** 
8,  ^^Vigiliarum  missae."  Similarly,  SL  Bene- 
dict, when  settling  the  number  of  psalms  to  be 
said  at  each  office,  as,  «.j/.  at  matins:  "  But  after 
the  three  psalms  are  finished,  let  one  lesson  be 
read,  a  verse  and  kyrie  eleison  ;  et  missae  fiant  ** 
(cap.  17).  The  reader  will  observe  the  plural,  as 
in  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary. 

V.  in  the  liturgy  of  Gothic  Spain  (Mtss'iie 
MoKor.,  Leslie,  8,  11, 0t  passim)  missa  is  the  name 
of  an  address  to  the  communicants  (=  the  Gal- 
lican  Preface),  corresponding  in  position  to  our 
exhortation.  '*  Dearly  beloved  in  the  Lord."  The 
origin  of  this  usage  is  clear.  The  departure  uf 
the  non-communicating  classes  is  now  followed 
by  an  anthem  (sacrificium  =  the  Roman  **  offer- 
tory "),  and  that  by  the  word  mi5sa,  which  now 
appears  as  a  heading  prefixed  to  the  address. 
Before  the  introduction  of  the  anthem  {Xotitia 
Eucharistica,  p.  342,  ed.  2)  the  word  would  fol- 
low immediately  the  proclamation,  ^  State  locis 
vestris  ad  Missam^"  and  would  simply  indicate 
that  the  "  missa  "  or  dismissal  of  the  penitents 
and  catechumens  then  took  place.  When  those 
classes  of  worshippers  ceased  to  exist,  it  was 
naturally  supposwi  that  the  word  was  the  name 
of  the  formulary  that  followed  it.  The  address 
now  called  missa  is  by  St.  Isidore  of  Seville,  a.d. 
610,  called  ^'Oratio  admonitionis  erga  popnJum  ** 
{De  Die.  Off.  i.  15),  from  which  we  should  infer 
that  missa  retained  its  original  meaning  in  the 
Spanish  liturgy  in  his  time.  A  Gallican  prefai^e 
in  the  sacramentary  found  at  Bobto  (which  for 
convenience  we  shall  call  the  Besan^^n  Sacra- 
mentary, as  it  appears  to  have  belonged  to  that 
province)  is  inscribed, "  Missa  Dominicalis  "  (J/tu. 
ltd.  i.  373);  but  as  no  other  instance  occurs  in 
the  Gallican  liturgies  this  may  be  a  clerical 
ei'ror. 
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YI.  Portions  of  the  daily  offices  were  also 
ctll«d  missae,  probably  because  at  the  end  of 
ttch  a  monk,  might,  on  sufficient  cause,  obtain 
leave  to  withdraw.  (1.)  Thus, ,  in  the  Rule  of 
Isidore,  compiled  in  620 :  "  In  the  daily  offices 
of  rigils  the  three  canonical  psalms  are  first  to 
be  said,  then  three  missae  of  psalms,  a  fourth  of 
canticles,  a  fifth  of  the  matin  offices.  But  on 
SoDdays  and  feasts  of  martyrs  let  their  several 
miscae  be  added,  on  account  of  the  solemnity  " 
(Reg.  7 ;  Holsten.  ii.  208).  The  missae  psalm- 
oram  here  are  psalms  sung  in  addition  to  the 
**  canonical  "  numbers.  In  another  Spanish  Rule, 
that  of  Fructuosus,  the  founder  of  the  great 
monast^  at  Alcala  (Complutum),  the  psalms 
are  called  missae  absolutely :  '*  In  the  courses  for 
the  nights  of  Saturday  and  Sunday  ...  let  the 
Tigils  be  celebrated  with  six  missae  each,  with 
six  responaories,  that  the  solemnity  of  the  Lord's 
resurrection  may  be  more  honoured  by  the 
greater  amount  of  psalmody  in  the  offices  "  (cap. 
3 ;  Hoist,  ii.  234>  (2.)  The  above  usage,  seem- 
ingly peculiar  to  Spain,  has  been  confounded 
with  that  of  France,  where  the  missae  of  an 
offiee  clearly  meant  the  lessons.  Thus,  in  the 
rale  of  Caet»ariu8  of  Aries,  AD.  502:  ** Every 
Sunday  observe  six  missae.  For  the  first  missae 
let  (the  history  of)  the  resurrection  be  always 

read When  the  missae  are  finished,  say  the 

matin  (pt>alms)  in  monotone,  Exaltabo  Te"  etc. 
(cai>.  21 ;  ifjid,  92).  Sim.  in  the  rule  of  Aurelian, 
aUo  of  Aries,  550 :  "  On  Christmas  day  observe 

m  miiksae  from  the  prophet  Isaiah So  on 

the  Epiphany  ....  observe  six  missae  from  the 

prophet  Daniel Every   Lord's   day   after 

Docturns,  when  the  first  missa,  %.e,  the  resurrec- 
tion, is  being  read,  let  no  one  presume  to  sit, 
bat  all  stand  "  (^Ordo  Reyulae  sujix.  u.s.  p.  112). 
Again:  **0n  the  feasts  of  martyrs,  let  three  or 
four  missae  be  observed.  Read  the  first  missa 
from  the  gospel,  the  rest  from  the  passions  of  the 
martyrs"  (JJrdo  Megulas  Virg.  suff.  Hoist,  ii.  72 ; 
Sim.  c  38). 

VII.  The  daily  offices  were  themselves  called 
missae,  as  by  the  council  of  Agde  in  506 :  "  At 
the  end  of  the  morning  and  evening  missae  (Ji.e. 
of  matins  and  vespers,  as  Dupin  and  others 
understand  it),  after  the  hymns,  let  little  chap- 
ters from  the  Psalms  be  said  ''  (can.  30).  Hence 
mach  Inter  the  phrase  "  missal  office  "  is  used 
i^r  '* matins:  **  "  The  church  in  which  both  the 
ereaing  and  morning  or  missal  office,  is  per- 
^'nned"(Z?e  Gest,  Aldrici^  xx.;  Baluz.  Miaoell. 
w-Maosi,  i.  90). 

VIIL  During  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
litnrgical  pericd,  at  least,  the  prayers  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  liturgy  as  proper  to  a  given  day  or 
object  were  collected  under  the  common  title  of 
Oritiones,  or  Orationes  et  Preces.  Many  in- 
fivxcts  survive  both  in  the  Gelasian  and  Gre- 
gonaa  sacramentaries.  For  the  former,  see  Lit, 
ifo*«-  Vet,  Muratori,  i.  493,  7 ;  504,  5,  8,  etc ; 
»ad  for  the  latter,  ibid,  ii.  54,  65,  7,  etc.  Four 
uch  groups  of  prayers  in  the  missal  of  the 
Franks  are  headed  respectively,  **  Orationes  et 
I*rer.  pro  Regibus,"  "Orat.  et  Preces  in  NaUli  S. 
Helarii,"  "  Orat.  et  Prec.  unius  Martyris,"  and 
^Orat.  et  Preces  communes  cotidianae  cum  Ca- 
^JuTiLit.  QaU.  316-322).  At  a  laer  period  these 
•*ts  of  proper  prayers  were  collectively  called 
missae.  The  word  is  not  used  thus  in  the  Leo- 
Bian  Sacramentary,  nor  in  all  the  copies  of  the 


Gregorian.  In  the  former,  each  group  is  headed 
by  the  name  of  the  day  only,  or  where  there  are 
more  than  one  for  the  same  day  by  the  words, 
**  Item  alia."  In  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Gre- 
gorian, that  published  by  Pamelius,  Missa  does 
not  occur  in  this  sense.  Sometimes  we  have 
"  ad  missam  "  after  the  name  of  the  day  {^Rituale, 
88,  PP.  ii.  250,  312,  etc.).  It  is  common,  how- 
ever, as  a  title  in  the  other  copies,  as  Missa  pro 
Regibus  (Murat.  Litwrg,  Bom.  Vet,  ii.  187),  Missa 
Votiva  (ibid.  193,  etcX  Missa  pro  Paste  aniroa- 
Hum,  Missa  in  Contentione  {Codex  Vatic,  opp  St. 
Greg.  V.  215,  6),  etc ;  and  in  the  only  extant 
copy  of  the  Gelftsiian,  made  in  the  8th  century,  as 
Missa  in  Monasterio  (Murat.  i.  719),  Missa  contra 
Judioes  male  agentes  (Und.  732),  etc  The  usage 
probably  came  from  France;  for  the  word  is 
employed  in  this  sense  in  the  Gothico-Gallican 
missal  (e,g.  Missa  in  Sancto  Die  Epiphaniae,  Lit. 
Gall,  208,  Missa  in  Symboli  Traditione,  235; 
and  sim.  passim),  the  Prankish  (but  only  in 
"  Item  alia  Missa,"  the  equivalent  of  "  Orat.  et 
Prec"  i'nd.  323-5),  and  the  Vetus  Gallicannm 
(e.  g.  Missa  de  Adventu  Domini  nostri  Jesu 
Christi,  &fid,  333,  etc)  of  Thomasius  and  Mabillon, 
not  one  of  which  is  later  than  the  8th  century, 
and  in  the  Besan^on  Sacrameotary  (e.  g.  Missa  in 
^'atale  Domini,  Mas,  Hal.  i.  290 ;  Missa  in  Epy- 
phania,  296,  etc.),  which  was  written  in  the  7  th. 
The  word  is  not  once  employed  in  this  manner  in 
the  liturgy  of  Milan  (Pamel.  torn,  i.),  but  we 
find  it  in  Spain  in  the  later  parts  of  the  Moz- 
arabic  Missal  (Leslie,  428,  434,  etc.),  and  most 
probably  in  the  13th  canon  of  the  fourth  council 
of  Toledo,  A.D.  633,  when,  defending  hymns  of 
numan  composition,  it  says,  **  Componuntur  ergo 
hymni,  sicut  componuntur  Missae,  sive  preces, 
vel  orationes,"  etc.  As  there  was  still  a  dis- 
missal of  penitents,  and  probably  of  catechu- 
mens, in  Spain  in  the  7th  century,  we  cannot 
think  that  the  word  had  yet  acquired  that  other 
special  meaning  peculiar  to  Sjain  mentioned 
above  in  §  v.  When  Gregory  of  Tours  {ffist. 
Franc,  vi.  46)  says  that  Chilperic,  who  died  in 
584,  attempted  certain  "  opnscula  vel  hymnos, 
sive  Missas,"  the  word  is  understood  in  the 
above  sense. 

The  composition  of  these  collective  Missae 
varies  greatly  in  the  several  liturgies. 

(1.)  The  Roman  Missa,  This  has  (a)  the  Oratio, 
which  answers  to  our  collect  for  the  day;  ('>) 
the  (Oratio)  super  Oblata,  or  Secreta.  This 
was  for  the  acceptance  of  the  oblations;  but 
when  they  came  to  consist  of  the  elements  only, 
their  intended  use  often  so  coloured  this  prayer 
as  to  make  it  inappropriate  before  their  conse- 
cration. See  Notitia  EucharistUsit^  412,  2nd  ed. 
It  was  called  Secreta,  **  because  said  secretly  " 
(Amalarius,  de  Off,  Eccl,  ill.  20).  (c)  The 
proper  Preface. — ^This  began  with  a  constant 
formulary,  Vere  dignnm  et  jubtum  est,  aequum 
et  salutare  (whence  the  English,  "It  is  very 
meet,  right,  and  our  bounden  duty  ").  See  Lit. 
Bom.  Vet  Murat.  i.  293,  5,  6,  etc.  (Sacram, 
Leon.) ;  494,  5,  6,  etc  {Saor.  OeL) ;  ii.  8,  9,  10, 
etc.  {Sacr.  Greg.).  Proper  Prefaces  were  very 
numerous  in  the  early  sacramentaries.  At  the 
end  of  one  MS.  printed  by  Muratori  (u.  s.  ii. 
273)  there  is  a  collection  of  72  {Codec  VaUc, 
while  in  another  we  may  count  no  less  than  220 
{Cod.  Otiobon.  ibid.  291).  By  the  11th  century 
these  were  reduced  to  11  {Sot,  Euch.  538).     (d) 
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One  division  of  the  RumHn  canon  begins  thus, 
*'  CommunicanUs  et  memomm  veoeraDtes  iu 
priroid  gloriosac  b«mper  Virginis  Mariae/'  etc. 
VariatioQH  of  this  proper  tor  certain  seasons 
occur  in  the  Oelasian  and  Gregorian  Sacramen- 
taries,  but  not  in  the  Leonian.  In  the  Gelasinn 
they  are  generally  headed  "  Infra  Actionem  " 
(Murat.  ».  8,  L  496,  553,  5,  572,  etc.),  but  once 
«Mnfra  Canonem*'  {ibid.  559).  The  following 
example  is  the  formula  for  Maundy  Thursday  in 
that  sacramentwry :  **  Communicantes,  et  diem 
aacratissimum  oelebrantes;  quo  traditus  est 
Dominus  noster  Je»ns  Christ  us.  Sed  et  menuh- 
riam"  etc.  (Murat.  i.  553).  Other  forms  are 
provided  for  Christmas,  Eaister,  Ascension  Day, 
Whitsunday,  (e)  A  prayer  which  forms  part  of 
the  canon  begins  thus,  "  Hanc  igitur  oblationem 
serrttutis  nostrae,'*  etc  This  also  is  varied  in 
the  Gelasian  and  Gregorian  sacrament aries  for 
seasons  and  occasions,  as  for  Maundy  Thursday 
(i.  553,  ii.  55),  Easter  (i.  572,  ii.  67),  Whitsun- 
tide (i.  601.  ii.  90),  fur  the  dedication  of  a 
church  (i.  613),  or  font  (6lH),  etc.  It  is  also 
headed  ''  Infra  Actionem  *'  (i.  553,  572,  etc.). 
In  the  Gelasian  Missae  pro  Scrutinio  this  prayer 
becomes  a  (letition  for  the  Com|tetentes,  and  is 
followed  by  the  recital  of  their  names  and 
another  act  of  intercession  for  them,  vix.,  **  Hos, 
l>i)mine,  fonte  baptismatis  innovandos  Spiritns 
Tui  uiunere  ad  sacrnmentorum  tuorum  plenitudi- 
Dem  poscimus  praeparari.  Per."  (Murat.  u.  s.  i. 
522).  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  canon  ("  Infra 
Canonem  ")  a  prayer  for  the  sponsors  is  also  in- 
terpolated, via.  after  the  words  "  Memento, 
Domine,  famulorum  famularumque  tuarum  '* 
(f'u/.).  A  special  "Hanc  igitur  oblationem" 
was  almost  an  essential  part  of  masses  for  the  dead 
(Gelas.  N.  8.  i.  752-7>i2;  Greg.  ii.  218*222).  and 
W.IS  inserted  in  many  votive  masses  (Gelas.  i. 
703,  719,  720,  4,  6,  etc ;  Greg.  ii.  188,  193,  5, 
200),  (/)  The  (Oratio)  ad  Compiendum,  po8t 
C 'mmwtionamy  or  ad  Co/nmunionem  (see  the  Sacra- 
mentaries  in  Lit  Lat.  Vetu8,  Murat.  passim). 
This  was  properly  a  thanksgiving  after  the  re- 
ception, such  as  we  find  in  every  liturgy,  and 
probably  came  from  the  earliest  period.  **  When 
that  great  sacrament  has  been  partaken  of,'* 
says  St.  Augustine,  **a  thanksgiving  concludes 
all "  (Epist.  149,  §  16).  (</)  Ad  Populm  {ikkTom. 
Gelas.  Murat.  u.  s.  i.  495,  6,  8,  etc.),  or  Super 
Fopulwn  {Saoram.  dreg.  ibid.  ii.  23,  8,  9,  etc.), 
is  the  heading  of  a  Hnal  benediction  found  only 
in  some  Missae,  especially  in  those  for  Lent. 
The  liConian  Sacramentary  has  no  headings,  but 
several  such  benedictions  may  be  distinguished 
in  it ;  e.  ^.,  Pratector  (Murat.  u.  8.  i.  297),  Aon 
praejudicet  {ibid.  298),  Tvere  (i&id.),  etc  The 
following  is  one  example :  "  Super  populum 
Tuam,  Domine,  quaesumus,  benedictio  copiosa 
desceodat ;  indulgentia  veniat ;  consolatio  tri- 
buatur:  fides  sancta  suocrescat :  redemptio  sem- 
piterna  firmetur.  Per"  {Sacr.  Leon,  Murat.  i. 
482).  In  the  Romanising  parts  of  the  Misaale 
Francorwn  this  collect  is  headed  "Ad  Plebem" 
{Lit.  Gall.  Mabill.  323,  5). 

(2.)  The  MUaneae  Misst,  (a)  The  collect  for 
the  day  under  the  name  of  (Oratio)  Super  PopUr 
I'tm  (Pamel.  Liturgioony  i.  293,  et  passim).  This 
was  originally  said  before  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis 
(i'>id.)j  which,  followed  by  the  Kyrie,  preceded 
the  Prophecy  and  other  lessons.  It  is  now  said 
after  the  Kyrie  (Martene,  de  Ant.  Bit.  EcgI.  1. 


iv.  xii.  3).     (6)  The  (Oratio)  Super  Siitdonem, 
The  sin-ion  is  the  "  fair  while  linen  cloth  "  of  the 
English  nibnc.     It   was  spreitd  over  the  altar 
after  the  gospel,  and  this  prayer  was  said  over 
it.     The  following  example  is  for  the  eve  of  the 
Epiphnny  :    "  Adesto,  Diamine,   supplication  I  bus 
no:itris,  et  populo  Tno,  qnem  Tibi  ex  omnibus 
gentibus  elegisti,  veritatis  Tuae  lumen  ostende. 
Per  Dominum  "  (ibid.  314).     (c)   The  (Oratio) 
Super  Oblata.     This  has  the  same  intention  as 
the  Roman  St  creta.   Befort-  the  creed  was  brought 
into  the  liturgy,  it  always  followed  the  offertory 
anthem  (offerenda),  and   this  is  obviously  its 
right  place;    but  now  on  Sundays  and   other 
feasts  the  creed  intervenes,  and  veiy  awkwardly. 
See  Pamel.  «.  f.  Martene,  if.  f.     (d)  The  Preface 
corresponds  closely  to  that  of  the  Roman  Sacra- 
men  taries.     One  is  provided  for  every  holyday. 
(e)  In  the  Missa  pro  Baptizatis  on  Easter  Eve  a 
prayer  is  inserted  "  Infra  Actionem,"  •*.  e.  in  the 
canon,  in  which  the  celebration  is  expressly  de- 
clared to  be  on   their  behitlf:    "Hoc  paschale 
sacrificinm  Tibi  offerimus  pro  his  quos  ex  aqui 
et  Spirit u  sancto  regenerare  dignatus  es  "  (3.'»3). 
In  the  Missa  for  Maundy  Thursday  (3:^9)  there 
is  a  variation  of  the  Coifuhunioantes  l>earing  on 
the  institution  of  the  sacrament,  and  a  prayer 
to  be  inserted  "  Post  Orationem  Sacerdoti»  pro 
seipso,"  C  e.  after  the  "  Nobis  quoque  minimis 
et  peccatoribus."    These,  if  we  mistake  not,  are 
the  only  proper  additions  infra  canonem  admitted 
by  this  liturgy.    (/)  Another  interpolation  pecu- 
liar to  the  Missa  for  Maundy  'lliurMiay  is  the 
Oratio  post  Confractorium.     This  also  refers  to 
the  institution.     It  begins  thus:  "Ipsius  ])rae- 
ceptum    est,   Domine,  quod  agimus,    in    cujos 
nunc    Te    praesentii    postulamus."      (g)   The 
(Oratio)  Post  Co/nmunionem  corresponds  to  the 
Roman  formulary,  called  Ad  Complendum  in  the 
Gregorian,  but  more   frequently  Post  Commu- 
nionem  in  the  Gelasian  Sacramentar}'. 

(3.)  The  Gallican  Missa.  (a)  In  the  Gallican 
church  the  song  of  21acharias  was  chanted  after 
the  Kj/rie  at  the  beginning  of  the  service  except 
in  Lent  (St.  Germanus,  Expos.  Brev.  in  Martene, 
dtf  Pit.  Ecd.  Ant.  i.  iv.  iv.  1).  It  was  called  **  the 
Prophecy  "  (Germ.  ibid.\  and  was  followed  by  a 
prayer,  Collectio  {Miss.  Goth,  in  Liturg.  GcUL 
Mabill.  190,  251,  etc.)  or  OraiJo  {aacram.  Gallic 
in  Mus.  Jtal.  i.  285)  post  Prophetiam,  which  was 
generally  based  on  it,  or  contained  at  leaat  some 
allusion  to  it.  Three  of  those  extant  {Miss. 
Franc,  Lit.  GalL  322,  4,  5)  do  not  exhibit  the 
connexion  with  the  canticle,  being  borrowed 
from  the  Roman  sacramentaries.  The  first  two  are 
the  originals  of  our  Collects  for  the  6th  and  1 1th 
Sundays  after  Trinity.  One  example  occurs  in 
the  Reichenau  Fragment  (Neale  and  Forbes, 
GalL  Lit.  6 ;  see  also  28).  (6)  The  Eucharistic 
litany  of  the  West  went  conventionally  by  the 
name  of  preces  {Not.  Euch.  301).  From  Ger- 
manus (tt.  8.)  we  learn  that  in  the  Gallicaa 
church  the  preces  were  said  after  the  lessons 
and  homily.  In  several  Missae  we  hare  a  Coi- 
lectio  post  Preoem  (after  the  Collectio  post  Pro- 
phetiam),  which  can  only  be  referred  to  the 
litany,  and  the  general  character  of  these  col- 
lects corresponds  to  that  position.  In  the  Be- 
sanyon  sacramentary  they  are  headed  "  Oratio 
post  Precem."  {Mus.  ft.  i.  282X  ex. :  "  O  Lord 
God,  who  art  both  justly  angry  with  Thy  people 
and  merciful  to  forgive  them,  incline  Thine 
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to  oar  supplications  that  we  who  confess  Thee 
with  oar  entire  affections  may  obtain  not  Thy 
judgment  but  Thy  pardon  "  (ibid.),     (c)  The 
Praef.itio  Miaaae.     This   is,  properly,   a  short 
address  to  the  communicants  on  the  sacred  event 
commemorated  in  the  Missa.     It  was  delivered 
when  the  catechumens  had  left.     Examples  of 
sQfh  addresses  are  found  in  the  Missale  Gothi- 
cum  (Atf.  QaU.  190,  3,  6,  204,  etc.),  Gallicanum 
Vetus  (329),  and  the  Besan^on  Sacramentary 
{ilui.  Ital.  i.  290,  4,  5,  6,  etc.),  and  the  Reiche- 
nau  Fragment  («.  s.  20X  but  in  very  many  in- 
itaoces  they  have  been  changed  into  or  super- 
seded by  direct  prayers  {Ooth,  tA.  s.  198,  22i>,  etc. ; 
QdL  \et.  333,  4,  etc;  Sacr.  QaU.  Mus.  It  284, 
9,  etc. ;  Mi88,  JOahen.  u.  $.  21).     (d)  The  Pre- 
face was  followed  by  a  collect  which  had  refer- 
ence to  the  same  subject.    In  the  Missale  Gothi- 
ciim  {u.$.  191,  4, 7,  etc.)  this  is  generally  headed 
Collectio  seqiuiw.     In  the  Missal  of  the  Franks 
the  Praefatio  (itself  become  a  collect)  and  its 
collectio  appear  together  under  the   common 
heeding  of  Ante  Ikomina  {Lit.  Gall.  322,  4,  5% 
which  indicates  that  they  are  said  before  the 
offertory  and  the  recital  of  the  nanes  of  those 
for  whom  prayer  was  made.     These  collects  are 
Gregorian  (among  them  are  ours  for  the  1st, 
4lh,  7th,  and  10th  Sundays  after  Trinity),  a  fact 
which,  with  many  others,  suggests  the  influence 
under  which  the  older  Gallican  forms  were  given 
up.     (e)  After  the  recital   of  the   names   the 
prayer  Collectio  post  Komina  was  said.    This 
properly  had  two  objects.     It  was  a  prayer  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  gifts  (so  far  corresponding 
to  the  Roman  Super  Oblata),  and  an  act  of  inter- 
cession for  both  living  and  dead.   E.  g.  "  Suscipe 
.  .  .  lacriiicium  laudis  oblatum  .  .  .  Nomina 
quomm  sunt  recitatione  complexa  scribi  jubeas 
in  aetemitate"  (Goth.  u.  s.    L91);    "  Auditis 
Dominibas  offerentium,  fratres  dilectissimi,  Chris- 
tarn  Dominum  deprecemur,  .  .  .  ut  haec  sacri- 
ficia  sic  viventibus  proficiant  ad  emendationem 
ut  defuDctis  opitulentur  ad  requiem  **  (Jbid.  201). 
A  collect  of  this  character  is  also  found  under 
the  same  title  in  the  Missae  of  the  Missile  Gall. 
IVfiM,  11.  i.  329,  333,  4,  etc-X  and  of  the  Reiche- 
aaa  Fragment  (Neale  and  Forbes,  u.  a.  2,  5,  9, 
etc.).    In  the   Besan9on  sacramentary,  which 
admits   the    Roman    canon,   the    name    is    re- 
tained, but  the  Gallican  collect  is  supplanted  by 
a  Romao  (iftM.  It.  i.  279, 284,  6,  7,  etc).     In  the 
Frankish  Miseal  both  name  and  thing  are  gone, 
sad  the  Roman  "'  Super  Oblata  "  appears  under 
its  proper  title  (Xtf.  Gall.  310,  7,  8,  9,  etc.). 
(/)  The  Collectio  ad  Paoem  came  next,  a  prayer 
ttid  when  the  kiss  of  peace  was  given.     It  is 
properly  a  prayer  for  charity  and  peace,  and 
collects  to  this  effect  appear  under  the  name  in 
Jf.  Goth,  (».  8.  188,  191,  4,  7,  etc),  in  M.  Gall. 
Vd.  (jm.  330,  3,  4,  36b),  and  in  Miss.  Bichen. 
(«.  9,  6,  10,  22,  29).    In  the  M.  Frame,  the  name 
is  suppressed  and  Roman  collects,  with  no  refer- 
ence in  them  to  charity  or  peace,  are  substituted 
{UL  GaU.  317,  8,  320,  etc.).    The  true  Gallican 
collect  has  almost  equally  disappeared  from  the 
Romanizing  Besan<:on  'sacramentary,    but  the 
name  has  been  left  {Mms.  It.  i.  279,  284,  9,  etc.). 
One  true  example  from  the  last-named  book  will 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  all :  **  Cause,  0  good  Jesu, 
Tbr  peace  to  glide  into  our  hearts,  in  which  is 
the  fulness  of  love.     Grant,  O  Lord,  that  we 
Bay  ever  preserve  in  spiritual  affection  that 
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peace,  which  we  now  express  with  the  mouth  * 
(28<>).  (//)  The  peace  and  its  prayer  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  Sursum  Corda,  leading  up  to  the 
Cuntestatio  or  Immolath;  for  these  were  the 
names  given  to  that  which  in  the  English  and 
Roman  books  is  called  the  Preface.  It  began 
with  the  words,  **  Vere  dignum  et  justum  est," 
or  "  Vere  aequum  et  justum  est "  {Lit,  Gall, 
191,  197),  and  probably  received  the  former 
name  from  the  assent  which  the  priest  gives  in 
them  to  the  witness  of  the  people,  "  Dignum  et 
justum  est."  It  probably  acquired  the  name  of 
Immolatio  (which  may  be  considered  equivalent 
to  the  ia^wpof^  (St.  Mark's  lAt.  Renaud.  1,  144) 
or  vpoiTKOfuifi  (St.  Basil  Alex.  64;  St.  Greg. 
A.  99)  of  the  Greek  liturgies  in  rubrics  immedi- 
ately preceding  or  following  the  same  formu- 
lary), from  its  forming  an  introduction  to  the 
more  sacrificial  part  of  the  service.  Contestatio 
Missae,  Immolatio  Missae,  Contestatio,  and  Immo- 
latio, are  used  indiscriminately  in  the  Jdiaaale 
GotMcum  {Lit  Gall.  Imm.  188,  191,  7,  9,  etc  ; 
Cont.  194,  209,  212,  etc),  and  in  the  Mias. 
Gall.  Vet.  (Cont.  ibid.  330,  3,  357,  365,  etc; 
Imm.  334,  368,  9,  370,  etc).  Contestatio  only 
appears  in  the  Miaa.  Franc  (ibid.  321,  4),  the 
Besan^on  Sacramentary  {Mua.  It.  i.  279,  284,  6, 
8,  etc),  and  in  the  Reichenau  fragment  (which 
is  peculiar  in  omitting  Veri)  (u.  8.  10,  18,  23,-  6, 
7,  9).  Almost  every  Missa  had  its  proper  Con- 
testatio. When  the  Roman  canon  was  used  in 
the  Gallican  church,  the  proper  collects  of  the 
Gallican  Missae  ended  with  the  Contestation, 
which  was  immediately  followed  by  the  Te  igi" 
tur.  Hence  there  are  no  Gallican  collects  after 
the  Contestatio,  in  the  Be6an9on  Sacramentary 
{Mua.  It  i.  279),  or  the  Prankish  Missal  {LU. 
Gall.  326),  because  in  them  the  Roman  canon 
was  used  in  every  mass.  In  the  Gothic  (300), 
and  apparently  in  the  Gallioan'tm  Vetn8y  it  was 
used  in  some  only.  Hence  in  both  these,  while 
many  end  with  the  Contestatio,  many  do  not. 
The  Reichenau  Missal  appears  to  have  been 
purely  Gallican.  (h)  The  Contestation  in- 
I  variably  ended  with  the  Sanctua^  and  this  was 
followed  in  the  strictly  Gallican  mass  by  the 
Collectio  post  Sancttta,  which  was  founded  on  it, 
and  was  in  fact  often  a  contestatio  (so  to  speak) 
to  that  doxology :  e,  g,  "  Vere  sauctus,  vere 
benedictus,  Dominus  noster  Jesus  Christus,"  etc 
(Lit  Gall.  189;  comp.  195,  202,  etc.).  The 
Collectio  post  Sanctus  is  the  variable  Gallican 
prayer  of  consecration )  for  it  always  concludes 
with  the  account  of  the  institution  introduced  by 
the  mention  of  the  name  of  Christ,  e.  g.  "  Who 
came  to  seek  aiid  to  save  that  which  was  lost. 
For  He  the  day  before  "  (202) ;  "  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  the  day  before  He  sufi'ored  "  (210); 
"  By  the  same  our  Lord,  who  the  day  before  He 
deigned  to  suffer  for  the  salvation  of  us  and  of 
all  **  (335).  The  narrative  is  never  written  out 
at  length,  (t)  The  words  of  institution  were 
followed  by  a  variable  prayer  called  the  Collectio 
poat  Mysterium  (if.  Goth.  u.  a.  189,  19o,  210, 
etc.),  or  iwat  Secreta  {M.  Goth.  192,  202,  222, 
etc ;  Gall.  Vet  331, 335 ;  M.  Bichen.  u.  a.  15). 
This  collect  was  (at  first,  we  may  presume, 
always)  an  invocation  such  as  we  find  in  the 
Greek  and  lilastern  liturgies,  or  at  least  an  im- 
plicit invocation,  t.  e.  a  prayer  for  the  sanctifi- 
cation  of  the  gifts  by  the  Holy  Ghost :  Ex.  "  Ut 
immittere   digneris   Spiritum   Tuum   Sanctum 
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super  baec  ftolemnia"  (if.  Goth.  228);  '*De- 
Bcendat  iiuiestiroabilis  gloriae  Tuae  Spiritos, 
.  .  .  at  fiat  oblatio  nostra  hostia  spiritalU" 
{Gall.  Vet.  335) ;  **  Rogamiu  uti  hoc  sacrificiiitn 
tua  benedictioDe  benedicas  et  SaDcti  Spiritus 
rore  perfundas"  (Jf.  Bichen.  15).  The  Spirit  is 
not  mentioned  in  many  in  which  the  effect  of 
the  prayer  i^  the  same :  e.g.  **  Ut  operante  vir- 
tute  panem  mutatum  in  came,  pocuium  yer- 
sum  in  sanguine,  ilium  sumamus/*  etc.  (if.  Goth. 
300);  "  Descendat,  I>omine,  plenitudo  majestatis, 
Diyinitatis,  pietatis,  rirtutis,  benedictionis  et 
gloriae  tuae  super  hunc  panem  et  super  hunc 
calicem  "  (if.  Jiichen.  11).  (k)  In  the  Gallican 
rite  the  fraction  took  place  before  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  which,  as  in  other  liturgies,  came  be- 
tween  the  consecration  and  communion  (Ger- 
manus,  Expo8»  Martene,  i.  iv.  xii.  i.).  The 
Gothico-Gallican  Mi(»sal,  and  that  only,  gives  a 
Collectio  ad  Panis  Fractionem  for  the  mass  on 
£as>ter  Eve.  It  evidently  has  some  special  history 
now  unknown;  for  in  it  the  oblation  is  offered 
**  fur  the  safety  of  the  kings  and  their  army  and 
all  standing  around"  {Lit.  Gail.  251).  (0  The 
Lord's  Prayer  was  introduced  by  a  form  which 
is  always  headed  in  the  missals,  Collectio  ante 
OrationcTn  Dominioam.  The  following  is  a  brief 
example :  '*  Not  presuming  on  our  merit,  O  holy 
Father,  but  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  our 
Lord  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  we  presume  to  say  " 
(if.  Got  1. 192).  Another  ends  thus,  "  Suppliant 
to  Thee  we  cry  and  say,  Our  Father  **  {M.  Gall. 
Vet.  346).  Many  are  addresses  in  which  the 
people  are  exhorted  to  say  the  Lord'a.  Prayer, 
e.g.  **  Let  us  beseech  the.Almighty  eternal  Lord, 
that  ...  He  permit  us  to  say  with  confidence 
the  praver  which  our  Lord  hath  taught  us,  Our 
Father  *''  {A£.  Goth.  202).  (m)  The  lord's  Prayer 
was  followed  by  a  prayer  with  the  title  Coilectio 
post  Orationem  Zhminicam,  which  also  varied  in 
the  several  Missae.  It  corresponds  to  the  con- 
stant Roman  embolis,  and  like  that  is  founded 
on  the  last  petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  even 
beginning  as  that  does,  generally  (not  always ; 
see  M.  Goth.  223,  '230,  7 ;  M.  Gad,  Vet.  346,  9) 
with  "Libera  nos."  (n)  The  Benedictio  Populi 
followed,  which  also  varied  with  the  season.  By 
the  44th  canon  of  Agde,  a.d.  506,  only  bishops 
were  permitted  to  pronounce  this.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  decree  was,  according  to  Germanus, 
about  50  years  later,  to  **  guard  the  honour  of 
the  pontifex"  {Expos,  in  Mart.  u.  s).  These 
benedictions  are  very  uncertain  in  their  formation. 
In  the  Gothico-Gallican  Missal  they  generally 
consist  of  five  distinct  parts  {Lit.  Gall.  189, 196, 
etc.),  but  some  are  divided  into  three  (198,  219, 
etc.),  four  (223,  228),  six  (192,  208),  or  nine 
(210).  In  the  M.  Gallicantan  Vetus  {ibid.  333. 
349,  365,  etc.),  and  the  M.  Richen.  {Gall, 
LiturgieSy  2,  20)  they  are  a  continuous  prayer. 
21achary  of  Rome,  a.d.  741,  says  that  the  Galli- 
can Benedictions  '*multis  vitiis  variantur,"  and 
that  the  bishops  were  actuated  by  **  vainglory  " 
in  making  them,  "sibi  ipsis  damnationem  adhi- 
bentes  "  {Ep.  12 ;  Labbe,  vi.  1526).  As  no  such 
episcopal  benediction  can  be  traced  to  Rome, 
some  French  writers  have  supposed  that  Slachary 
condemned  the  practice  altogether;  but  the 
strength  of  his  language  would  in  that  case 
imply  a  spirit  of  intolerance  which  we  are  un- 
willing to  ascribe  to  him.  It  seems  more  pro- 
bable that  he  referred  to  the  length  and  am- 


bitious character  of  the  benedictions  in  use. 
From  Caesarius  of  Aries,  a.d.  502,  we  learn  that 
in  France  the  people  were  in  the  habit  of  leaving 
church  afl«r  the  gospel,  if  they  did  not  wish  to 
communicate,  {Horn,  eO,  inter  Serm.  Aujiust. 
App.  286 ;  see  also  281,  282).  The  council  of 
Ak^de,  in  506  (can.  47),  the  first  of  Orleans  in 
5il  (can.  26),  and  the  third  of  Orleans,  538 
(can.  29),  forbade  them  to  go  away  before  the 
benediction.  An  unvarying  short  blessing  was 
always  pronounced  here  by  the  priest,  if  the 
bishop  was  not  present  (German,  u. «.).  (o)  After 
the  communion  th<>  priest  said  the  Collectio  post 
Eucharistiam  {M.  Goth.  u.  s.  196,  211,  230; 
Gall.  Vet.  331),  or  post  Commnnionem  {M.  Goth. 
190,  3,  8,  etc.;  M.  Gall.  Vet.  333,  5,  366,  7, 
etc.).  This  collect  is  often  a  brief  eihortation 
to  thankfulness,  perseverance,  or  prayer  (as 
M.  Goth.  190,  193,  203,  etc.;  Gail.  Vet.  331, 
347  (where  it  is  called  Praefatio  p.  Euch.),  350). 
{p)  The  last  proper  collect  is  the  Consummatio 
Missae,  which  name  occurs  Miss.  Goth.  196,  230, 
293,  4,  6,  7,  300).  More  frequently  it  is  headed 
by  the  words,  "  Collectio  sequitur "  (Jf.  Goth, 
190,  3,  8,  214;  Gall.  V.  334,  350,  365,  6,  7,  8, 
372),  or  "  Item  Collectio "  {M.  Goth.  298),  or 
"Collectio "simply  if  Gail.  V.  331,  347,  371). 
Ex.:  "That  which  we  have  taken  with  our 
mouths,  0  Lord,  let  us  receive  in  our  minds,  and 
may  an  eternal  remedy  be  made  to  as  out  of  a 
temporal  gift "  {M.  Goth.  190). 

It  appears  probable  from  Gregory  of  Tours 
that  in  France  the  missae  for  one  or  more  great 
festivals  at  least  were  copied  out  of  the  sacra- 
mentaries,  and  used  in  that  convenient  form 
under  the  conventional  name  of  "  Libellus.** 
For  he  says  of  a  bishop  that  ,on  a  certain  occa- 
sion, "  ablato  sibi  nequiter  libellOy  per  quam 
sacrosancta  solemnia  agere  consueverat,  ita  para- 
tus  a  tempore  cunctum  festivitatis  opus  expli- 
cuit*'  {Hist.  Fr.  ii.  2'J).  An  aged  abbat  asked 
to  celebrate,  said,  "  OcuU  mei  caligine  obteguntur, 
nee  possum  libcllwn  adspicere;  presbytero  igitur 
haec  alteri  legenda  mandate  "  (  Vit.  PP.  xvi.  2). 
As  the  canon  was  part  of  the  missa  and  always 
very  short,  everything  required  by  the  priest 
for  a  given  occasion,  or  even  for  a  longer  season, 
might  be  brought  within  the  compass  of  a 
libelus. 

(4.)  The  Mozarabio  Missa. — St.  Isidore  of 
Seville,  a.d.  610,  enumerates  seven  forms  "  in 
the  order  of  the  mass  or  of  the  prayers  by 
which  the  sacrifices  offered  to  God  are  conse- 
crated** {De  Ecd.  Off.  15).  His  account  of  them 
is  copied,  and  therefore  confirmed  bv  Etherius 
and  Beatus,  a.d.  783  {De  Adopt,  dhristi,  i. ; 
Biblioth.  V.PP.  viiL  354;  Colon.  1618),  and  is 
found  to  agree  with  the  Hispano-Gothic  sacra- 
mentary  known  as  the  Mozarabic  Missal.  We 
have  to  observe,  however,  that  Isidore  is  speaking 
only  of  the  Missa  Fidelium,  and  that  he  combines 
prayers  which  we  have  to  consider  separately, 
(a)  There  is  a  variable  prayer  called  the  Oratia, 
founded  on  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  and  said  after 
it,  coming  therefore  before  the  prophecy,  it 
oft«n  begins  with  praise  and  ends  with  prayer, 
as,  e.  g.  that  for  Christmas :  "  Hodie  nobis  the- 
saurus natus  est  ...  .  Praesta  nobis,  Domine, 
per  gloriam  nativitatis  tuae  a  malis  propriis 
liberari  '*  {Miss.  Muz.  Leslie,  tt.  s.  37  ;  comp.  20, 
32,  etc.).  (6)  Referring,  as  we  said,  to  the 
prayers  in  the  Missa  Fidelium  only,  Isidore  says, 
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**Tbe  first  of  them  is  the  prayer  (oratio)  of  ad- 
monitioo  addressed  to  the  people  that  they  may 
be  stirred  up  to  hearty  prayer  to  God  "  (u.  s.). 
This  is  the  address  called  Jfitsa,  mentioned 
above  in  ^  V.  It  corresponds  to  the  Galilean 
Praefatio;  see  before  (3)  (c).  (c)  **  The  second  is 
of  iovocation  to  God,  that  He  will  mercifully 
rec«ire  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  and  their  otH 
btion "  (Isid.  u.  «.).  This  prayer  appears  in 
the  Hissae  under  the  title  of  Oratio  (Leslie,  9, 
225X  Alia  Oratio  (3,  17,  19,  etc),  or  simply 
Alut  (11,  14,  21,  etc);  the  second  being  by  far 
the  more  frequent.  The  reference  in  "  alia  **  is 
to  the  Missa.  {d)  <'The  third  is  poured  for  the 
offerers  or  the  faithful  departed,  that  through 
the  said  sacrifice  they  may  obtain  pardon" 
(bid.).  This  prayer  corresponds  to  the  Galli- 
can  Post  Nomina  and  has  that  title  (Leslie, 
ptttstm).  It  quite  satialies  the  account  of 
iiidore.  E.g,  one  begins  thus:  **Komittibus 
suctoraro  martymm,  ofierenttumque  fidelium, 
itqoe  eorum  qui  ab  hoc  saecnlo  transierunt  a 
miiustris  jam  sacri  ordinis  reoensitis  "  (27).  As 
thew  are  in  eiiect  prayers  super  oblata,  It  is 
pccoliar  that  many  of  them  are  addressed  to 
Christ ;  see  pp.  4,  9,  II,  etc  (<;)  *'  A  fourth  is 
iatroduccd  after  these  with  reference  to  the  kiss 
of  peace,  that  all  being  mutually  raoonciled  by 
eharitT  may  be  associated  together  as  worthy  of 
the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chriat  " 
(Hd.X  This  prayer,  like  the  corresponding 
Gallican,  is  headed  "Ad  Pacem."  It  is  often 
•ddrcMcd  to  the  Son  (Leslie,  9, 1 1, 15,  etc.).  (/) 
"^The  illation  in  the  consecration  of  the  obla- 
tion is  introduced  in  the  fifth  place,  in  which 
the  terrestrial  creation  and  all  the  powers  of 
bearea  are  called  forth  to  the  praise  of  God, 
and  Hosanna  in  the  highest  is  sung"  (Isid.). 
This  answers,  as  the  reader  will  see,  to  the  Eng- 
liih  preface  and  the  Gallican  immolatio.  It 
begins  always  **  Dignum  et  just  urn  est  '*  (Leslie, 
y^nim).  In  the  Mozarabic  Missal  the  title, 
lolatio  is  nerer  wanting  or  varied.  (^)  it  is 
followed  by  the  Poat  Sanctua,  which  is,  as  in  the 
Galilean,  a  contestation  to  the  Sanctus.  It 
geoerallj  begins  *•  Vere  Sanctus,"  very  often  in- 
cIudiDg  some  reference  to  the  Hoeanna,  which  is 
rang  by  the  choir  after  the  Sanctus ;  but  some- 
times it  takes  up  the  Hosanna  at  Hrst  hand,  as 
'^Osanaa  in  exoelsts.  Quanta  nobis,  Gmnipo- 
tesi  Fater,  hoc  sacrificium  reverentii  metuen- 
dom  .  .  .  caelestinm  voces  admonent  potesta- 
tnm  "  (66);  «  Vere  benedictus  "  (12u).  (A)  It 
rarely  opens  without  a  catfhword  fi-om  either ; 
bat  see  ezamplea,  pp.  20, 158  ;  where,  however, 
the  prajers  are  still  founded  on  the  Sanctus. 
This  prayer  is  not  mentioned  by  Isidore,  pro- 
bablT  beorase  he  regarded  it  as  a  variable  part 
bf  the  prayer  of  consecration  (Adesto,  adesto, 
Jmi  bone,  etc.),  with  which  the  priest  proceeded 
Hnmediatelr.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that 
it  may  Lave  been  borrowed  from  the  (Soths  of 
Gaal,  after  the  time  of  Isidore,  (t)  The  canon 
cods  with  the  account  of  the  institution.  This 
doei  not  begin  with  "  Pridie  "  like  the  Gallican, 
bat  thus,  **Dominn8  noster  Jesus  Christns  in 
<)aa  B/fcte,"  etc  (Le^Ii^  5).  Yet  the  invariable 
title  of  the  prayer  which  follows  it  (the  Post 
Mrtterinra  or  Po«t  Se<*reta  of  Gaul)  is  Post 
I'ndii'  (Gratio).  This  fact  suggests  that  origi- 
iailj  the  canon  of  Gothic  Spain  was  the  same  as 
tkat  of  GaoL    The  Poat  Pridie  is,  in  iU  typi- 


I  cal  specimens,  a  prayer  for  the  sanctification 
of  the  gifts  by  the  Spirit,  and  it  is  incredible 
that  any  liturgy,  derived  as  this  was  imme- 
diately from  the  East,  should  have  been  without 
a  prayer  deemed  essential  to  the  consecration  iu 
all  the  Eastern  churches.  In  the  second  place  this 
prayer  is  clearly  described  by  Isidore,  though 
without  the  name  Post  Pridie^  which  was  pro- 
bably attached  to  it  after  his  time:  "Porro 
sezta  exhittc  succedit  confirmatio  sacramenti, 
ut  oblatio  quae  Deo  ofiertur  sanctificata  per 
Spiritum  Sfuictnm  corporis  et  sanguinis  con- 
firmetur  **  (t6.).  (A)  The  next  variable  prayer  is 
the  Ad  Orationem  Domimoamj  sometimes  of  con- 
siderable length.  It  leads  up  to  the  Lord's 
Prayer  thos,  "  com  ....  proclamaverimus  e 
terris.  Pater  "(6);  "noa  docuit*orare  semper 
et  docere.  Pater,"  etc.  (10).  It  is  not  noticed 
by  Isidore,  whose  seventh  prayer  is  the  Lord's 
Prayer  itself;  but  here  again  he  may  be  silent, 
because  he  thought  that  in  mentioning  the 
prayer,  he  implied  the  preamble,  which  in  his 
day,  we  may  add,  was  probably  much  shorter 
than  the  existinj;  forms.  (/)  The  Mozarabic 
embolis  **Liberati  a  malo,  etc"  does  not  vary. 
It  is  followed  by  the  *'  conjunction  "  of  the  conse- 
crated elements,  (m)  After  this  a  Benediction  is 
given,  which  varies  with  the  season.  In  all 
but  two  instances  the  Hispano-Gothic  'benedic- 
tion is  divided  into  three  parts,  at  the  end  of 
each  of  which  the  people  respond  Amen.  After 
the  third  response  the  priest  says  *'  Per  miseri- 
cordiam  ipsius  Dei  nostri :  qui  est  benedictus  et 
vivit,"  etc  This  is  occasionally  varied,  but  on 
no  principle  (see  Notitia-  Euchafistica,  699,  2nd 
ed.).  The  blessing  for  the  Epiphany  is  in  five 
parts,  apparently  that  it  may  take  in  all  the 
subjects  of  commemoration  on  that  day  (Leslie, 
63).  The  other  exception  (440)  is  in  four.  The 
mass  (Commune  plurium  Virginum)  is  late,  and 
the  irregularity  seems  to  arise  simply  from  the 
division  of  one  of  the  original  members  which ' 
was  unusually  long.  We  hear  of  the  benedic- 
tion in  Spain  from  the  council  of  Toledo,  A.D. 
633  (can.  18):  "Some  priests  communicate  im- 
mediately after  saying  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
afterwards  give  the  blessing  in  populo  (stc,  and 
so  Isidore,  ti.  s.  c  17);  which  we  forbid  for  the 
future;  but  after  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
conjunction  of  the  bread  and  cup  let  the  bene- 
diction in  populuni  (stc)  follow."  (n)  A  variable 
Post  Communionem  Oratio  (Leslie,  7,  35,  40,  44, 
etc.)  followed  the  reception,  which  is  often, 
like  the  Gallican  (^llectio,  an  exhortation  (i6. 
63,  83,  H9,  etc.).  This  oratio,  if  used  in  the 
days  of  St.  Isidore,  would  not  be  in  his  "  Grdo 
Missae;"  for  the  mass  was  supposed  to  be  over 
before  the  communion ;  but  it  may  be  of  later 
introduction,  fur  he  does  not  mention  it  in  his 
account  of  the  later  part  of  the  service. 

For  the  variable  antiphons  in  the  several 
liturgies,  see  Antiphon,  Gommunio,  Gradual, 

iNTROIT. 

IX.  In  the  Gallican  liturgies  the  prayers 
proper  to  a  saint's  day  are  often  called  the 
"  missa  "  of  that  saint.  Thus  in  the  Be8an9on 
Sacramentary  we  have  Missa  Sancti  Stefani, 
Missa  S.  Martini  Episcopt,  etc  (Iftw.  Ital.  i.  292, 
349,  etc.);  in  the  Gothico-Gallican,  Missa  S. 
Johannis  Apostoli  et  Evangelistae,  Missa  Sancti 
Leudegarii  martyris,  etc.  (Lib,  Gall.  262,  283, 
etc),  and   in   the  Glallicanum  vetus,   Missa  S. 
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Germani  Episcopi  (t&.  329).     From   this  vlm  of 
the  word  Howed  another,  the   festival   itself  on 
which  those  prayer*  were  said  being  often  called 
bj   the    name   of  Missa.     Thus  in  the  Regulae 
Canonicotum   of    Chrodegang,  written   in  757, 
cap.  34,  we  hare  Missa  S.  Remedii  (=  Remigii) 
^lissa  S.  Martini  (Migne,  89).     A  Decreta  e  Fte- 
cum  of  779   directs  that  the  serx'ices  which  it 
orders  take  place,  Missa  S.  Johannis  {Cap,  Beg, 
J^ranc.  i.  20 ;  aim.  in  Cajjit,  iii.  ann.  806,  Car. 
H.  449).     In   the  third  capitulary  of  Charle- 
magne  in  803,  a  general  gathering  of  the  raasals 
of  the  empire  is  ordered  to  take   place  "  on  the 
eighth  before  the  calends  of  July,  ue.  on  the 
mass  of  St.  John  the  Baptist "  (jib,  394).     Sim. 
in  a  law  of  Pepin,  a.d.  793  (i6.  54:i).     St.  Mai^ 
tin's    principM   feast  (Nov.  11)  was   formerly 
called  St.  Martin   in  the   winter,  or  in  yeme. 
One  example  to  our  purpose  occurs  in  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne,  ria.  in  hia  Capitulary  de  VilliSf 
▲.D.  800,  in  which  it  is  ordered  that  all  foals 
belonging  to  the  king  shall  be  brought  to  the 
palace  **on    the    mass    of  St.   Martin   in   the 
winter"  (Missa  S.  Martini  hiemali,  c.   15,  i6. 
334).     This  use  of  missa,  which  became   very 
common  after  the  9th  centurr,  has  bequeathed 
to  us  such  combinations  as  Christmas,  Martin- 
mas, Candlemas  (missa  luminum),  etc 

X.  In   this  section  we   propose   to  gire  the 

/various  kinds  of  missae  (in  the  sense  considered 
in  S  viii.)  that  were  in  use  before  the  9th  century, 
and  to  explain  the  terms  describing  them. 

(1.)  Missa  Curdinalis.  This  phrase,  which  is 
understood  to  mean  **  high  mass,"  occurs  in  the 
Mirxictiia  S.  Beriini,  ii.  7 ;  Acta  BenecL  saec  iii. 
(the  8th  century),  i.  132:  "Die  Dominioo  hori  quA 
cardinalis  mis^tae  conventus  publice  agebantur." 

(2.)  Missa  C>r%smilis,  The  proper  prayers 
used  on  Maundy  Thursday  at  the  mass  at 
which  the  chrism  is  consecrated  are  so  called  in 
the  Gelasian  Sncramentary  (Murat.  i.  554),  in 
*the  ancient  Rheims  use  of  the  Gregorian,  the 
extant  copy  of  which  was  written  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  (Martene,  de  Ant,  EocL  Mit.  IV. 
xxii.  §  3  in  tne,  Missa  Chrismale  {sic)  ),  and  in  the 
Anjou  pontiHcal  a  little  later  («' ^^  §  8,  n.  4). 

(3.)  Missa  Communis  =  pnblica  (as  "  common 
prayer  "  with  us)  in  Epist.  Braulionis  Caesaraug. 
A.D.  627  {Vita  S.  Aemiliani  praeBxa):  '' [Jt 
missa  recitaretur  communis  injunxi"  {Acta 
JSened,  saec.  i.  P.  iii.  206> 

Missa  Communis  also  meant  a  mass  said  for 
several  persons  in  common.  Thus  in  one  under 
that  title  the  priest  praya  **  for  those  for  whom 
he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  pray  "  lining  or  dead, 
and  "  for  all  the  faithful,  whose  names  the  book 
of  blessed  predestination  contains  written " 
{Mon.  Liturg,  Alcm,,  Gerbert,  i.  270). 

(4.)  Missa  Decensita.  By  a  charter  dated  in 
the  year  760  a  grant  of  land  was  made  to  the 
church  at  Brioude,  "  ut  omni  tempore  missae 
ibidem  decensitae  esse  debeant"(App.  Acti  Vet, 
n.  14;  Cap.  Reg.  Fr.  ii.  1393);  i,e.  as  it  is 
understood,  shall  be  duly  and  properly  per- 
formed. 

(5.)  Missa  pro  Defuncf  is.    See  Obsequies. 

(6.)  Missa  Dcminioalis,  This  is  the  title  of 
missae  to  be  used  on  Sunday  (Dies  Dominicus) 
in  the  Gallicnn  Sacramentaries.  See  the  missae 
75-80  in  Missale  Gorh.  {Lit.  Gall.  292-299),  the 
36th  in  Gallicanum  Vetus  {ibid.  375)  and  eight 
missae  in  the  Besan^on  {M  s,  Ital.  i.  365-383). 


(7.)  Missa  de  Exceptato  is  the  title  of  a  missa 
standing  before  that  tor  ChrUtmas  Eve  in  the 
Milanese  Missal  (Paroel.  u.  a.  i.  445).  We  are 
probably  to  understand  with  Pamelins,  that  it 
is  for  exoeptiouai  use  ;  ris.  when  seveu  Sundays 
occur  in  Advent,  which  in  the  province  of  Milan 
begins  on  the  first  Sunday  after  Martinmas. 
Mabillon,  however  {Lit,  Gall,  99),  reads,  Missa 
de  £x]>ectato,  and  suggests  a  comparison  with 
the  **  Praeparatio  ad  Vesperam  Natalia  Domini  *' 
in  the  Miss.  GaU,  Vet.  (ibid.  336);  but  the  read- 
ing in  all  the  editions,  including  Mabillun's  own, 
is  not  Praeparatio  but  Praefatio,  and  the  formu- 
lary which  follows  the  above  heading  is  a  **  pre- 
face "  in  the  Gallican  sense ;  t>.  an  addresa  to  the 
})eopl«.  See  Thomasius,  Li  er  Sacram,  iL  441 ; 
Murat.  Lit,  £om.  \et.  ii.  706  ;  Forbea,  oall.  Lit. 
158. 

(8.)  Mista  pro  Oratioi-um  acUone.  There  is 
no  proper  missa  in  the  old  sacramentaries  that 
is,  or  could  be,  so  described ;  but  the  holy  Ku- 
charist  was  celebrated  as  an  act  of  special 
thanksgiving  at  an  early  period.  Thus  in  a 
work  of  the  5th  century  we  read  that  when  a 
woman  had  been  healed  at  the  ordinary  cele- 
bration '*  an  oblation  of  thanksgiving  wns  again 
made  for  her  "  (De  Prom,  et  Praad.  Dti ;  Dim. 
Temp.  4;  inter  opp.  Prosper!).  A  rubric  in  the 
preiient  Roman  Missal  orders  that  **for  thanks- 
giving be  said  the  mass  of  the  most  holy  Trinity, 
or  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  of  the  blessed  Mary  " 
certain  proper  prayers  (Oratio,  Secreta,  Po«t- 
communio)  ^*  being  added  under  the  same  end- 
ing." The  Missa  de  Trinitate  descends  from  an 
early  period,  being  found  in  the  Codex  Sau- 
Blasianus  of  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  whirh 
is  of  the  9th  century  (Gerbert,  Mf/H,  Lit,  A  <  m. 
i.  260).  The  Missa  de  Spiritu  Sancto  is  only  an 
adaptation  of  the  Gregorian  missa  for  Whit- 
sunday (Murat.  u,  s,  ii.  90).  We  cannot  con- 
nect them  with  acts  of  thanksgiving  within  our 
period ;  but  that  a  special  celebration  on  recovery 
of  health  was  then  common  may  be  inferred 
from  a  Narbonne  pontiHcal,  the  MS.  of  which  is 
not  much  later.  In  this  it  is  said  that  the 
patient  "restored  to  health  by  the  mercy  ot 
God  ought  by  no  means  to  omit  causing  a  mixsa 
pro  gratiarum  actione  to  be  celebrated  '*  (Mar- 
tene, u.  s.  i.  vii.  iv.  13). 

(9.)  Missa  ./ejunii  is  the  title  of  four  Lenten 
missae  (22-25)  in  the  Missale  Gothico  Galli- 
canum (Liturg,  Gall,  231,  etc),  and  of  four  in 
the  Sacramentary  of  Besan^on  (Mus,  Ital,  i.  304)i. 
See  after.  Missa  Quadratfesimalis, 

(10.)  Missa  JudicOf  the  maas  said  at  an  ordeal. 
The  expression  forms  the  title  of  the  pro|*er 
prayers  used  at  a  trial  by  cold  water,  as  ap> 
pointed  by  Dunstan  of  Canterbury  (Balua,  Cap, 
Reg,  Franc,  ii.  647).  The  missa  conaiiits  of  a 
proper  antiphon,  collect,  three  lessons  (Lev.  xix. 
10-14;  Eph.  iv.  23-28;  St.  Mark  x.  17-21X 
gradual,  otiertory,  secreta,  preface,  benedict  io 
ad  judicium,  antiphona  post  communionem,  and 
post-communio.  The  words  of  delivery  common 
(with  variations)  to  this  and  later  forms  of  the 
kind  (see  Martene,  de  Ant,  EocL  Bit.  iii.  vii.  3, 
5,  8,  9.  17)  are,  "  The  Body  and  Blood  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  unto  you  for  probation 
this  day."  Gerbert  (Diat/iM*.  vi.  iii.  3)  gives  in  full 
the  missa  of  an  "  Ordo  ad  faciendum  judicium, 
cum  volueris  homines  judicio  probare,  vel  aquae 
frigidae  vel  ferventis,  aut  igniti  ferri,  vei  vome- 
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rnm,  ant  ptnis  et  casei,  yel  mensnrae."  Several 
orders,  some  wiUk  missae,  maf  be  seen  in  Mar- 
t«De,  u,  s. 

A  kindred  practice  among  priests  was  that  of 
celebrating  the  Eucharist  in  attestation  of  their 
own  innocence.  Thus  Gregory  of  Tours  relates 
thst  in  order  to  clear  himself  of  a  charge  of 
hsving  slandered  the  queen,  *'dictis  missis  in 
tribos  altaribus  se  de  his  verbis  exueret  sacra- 
mento  "  {Eist.  Franc,  y.  50).  This  was  probably 
common;  for  in  868  it  was  enforced  by  the 
Council  of  Worms,  which  ordered  that  bishops 
and  presbyters  accused  of  homicide,  adultery, 
theft,  and  witchcraft  should  **  celebrate  a  mass 
for  each  charge  and  say  the  secret  publicly  and 
eomrounicate"  (can.  10).  So  late  as  1077  we 
find  Gregory  Vll.  using  this  method  to  purge 
Himself  from  simony  (Lif«  by  Bowden,  iii.  12). 
Kor  w&s  it  confined  to  the  clergy.  The  year 
afler  the  Council  of  Worms,  Lothaire  the  king  oi 
Lorraine  received  the  mass  from  the  hands  of 
Hsdrisn  in  attestation  of  his  freedom  from  the 
crime  of  adultery  (Pleury,  Mist  du  Christ,  XL 
2;i). 

(11.)  Missa  LegiUma  is  a  mass  celebrated  with 
til  due  requisites.  **  We  must  own  that  to  be 
t  missa  legitima  at  which  are  present  a  priest, 
one  to  respond,  one  who  offers,  and  one  who 
communicates,  as  the  very  composition  of  the 
prayers  clearly  shews  "  (Walafrid,  de  Heb,  Eccl, 
2*2).  Compare  the  use  of  the  phrase  *'  communio 
legitima."  Penitents  supposed  to  be  dying 
night  be  communicated  without  the  previous 
lajiag  on  of  hands  by  the  bishop ;  but  if  they 
ncoTcred  after  that,  they  were  to  **  stand  in  the 
order  of  penitents,  that  when  they  had  shown 
the  necessary  fruits  of  repentance,  they  might 
leoeire  *  legitimam  communionem '  with  the  re- 
Gondliatory  imposition  of  hands  "  (can.  3,  Cone. 
Araus.  A.D.  441 ;  inserted  much  later  in  Cap, 
£eg.  Franc  L  138 ;  compare  Isaac!  lingon. 
Cmoxesji.  »> 

(12.)  iftssa  MaiuiimL  The  4th  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Vaison,  held  in  529,  runs  thus :  «*  Ui 
in  omnibus  missis,  sive  matutinis,  sive  quadri- 
ge«imalibus  ....  semper  Sandus^  Sanctus^ 
S<m.-tH»  dicatur,"  etc.  The  ground  of  the  dis- 
tinction is  that  in  Lent  the  celebration  took 
place  in  the  afternoon,  whereas  generally  it  was 
St  the  third  hour  {Notitia  Euch.  31>36).  The 
third  Council  of  Orleans,  a.d.  538,  forbids  men 
to  attend  armed  *'  sacrificia  matutina  mis^arum 
sire  vespertina  "  (can.  29).  **  Evening  "  masses 
include  those  of  Wednesday  and  Friday  which, 
except  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  were 
aIm  in  the  afternoon.  The  Oothico-Oallican 
{LU.  GaU,  254)  and  Old  Gallican  {ibid.  372) 
missals  have  a  missa  matutinalis  per  totum 
Paacba  pro  parvulis  qui  renati  sunt  (mature  di- 
cends,  Mi*s,  GalL  VetJ).  At  a  later  period  thg 
ordinary  daily  mass  said  in  many  monasteries 
after  Prime  in  summer  and  after  Teroe  in  winter, 
was  called  missa  matutinalis ;  as  in  the  Consug' 
tifiines  S,  Victoris  68,  in  Martene,  ti.  s.  iii.  283 ; 
Cnstit.  8.  Dimgs.  jRem.  ibid,  297,  301.  This 
Mriier  ma^s  was  called  missa  minor  in  contrast 
to  the  missa  major  or  conventual  is,  which  was 
celebrated  with  greater  ritual  solemnity.  See 
Martene,  <ir  AiUiq,  Monack,  Hit.  ii.  5. 

(13.)  Missa  Navtiai  or  Navalis,  a  Missa  Sicca 
eil«br4ted  at  sea ;  but  see  below  (No.  29). 

(14.)  MisM  Omn'tnoda  is  the  title  of  a  votive 


Missa  in  the  Sacramentary  of  Besanfon,  which 
the  priest  offers  for  himself  (as  expressed  in  the 
praefatio)  for  sinners  by  name  (as  in  the  col- 
lectio),  for  persons  living'  und  departed  whose 
names  are  presented  (in  the  post  nomina),  for 
the  sick,  naming  them,  and  generally  for  "  all 
stricken  with  fear,  afflicted  by  want,  harassed 
by  trouble,  brought  down  by  diseases,  consigned 
to  punishment,  bound  by  debts,  in  captivity,  and 
journeying"  (in  the  ad  paoero),  these  several 
petitions  being  summed  up  in  the  contestation 
{Mus.  Ital,  i.  359).  A  similar  missa  with  much 
in  common  occurs  in  the  Mozarabic  Missal  under 
the  title  Missa  Votiva  Omnimoda  (Leslie,  441). 
Missa  Omnimoda  is  again  the  name  of  a  late 
mass  of  general  intercession  in  the  St.  Gall 
codex  of  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary,  probably 
written  soon  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne 
(Gerbert,  ifoii.  Lit,  Alem,  i.  268). 

(15.)  ifi^sa  Omnhim  Offeren^um  is  a  name 
given  to  the  invariable  portions  of  the  liturgy 
of  Gothic  Spain.  The  lesser  missal  which  con- 
tains it  is  called  Liber  Omnium  Offerentium. 
The  name  is  appropriate  because  a  considerable 
part  of  the  ser\'ice  to  which  it  is  applied  is 
assigned  to  the  choir,  the  representative  of  the 
people;  so  that  all  the  worshippers  have  their 
shHre  in  it.  Whether  the  title  was  adopted  for 
this  reason  is,  however,  not  certain.  In  any 
case  it  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  occur- 
rence of  the  words  at  the  oblation  of  the  chalice : 
"  Omraum  Offerentium  eorum  pro  quibus  tibi 
offertur,  peccata  indulge  "  (^Miss,  Mosar,  223). 
The  same  words  occur  together  in  a  Collectio 
post  nomina  of  Gothic  France  {Miss,  Qoth.  in 
Lit,  Gall,  237) ;  but  neither  there  does  the  con- 
text give  them  any  conventional  significance. 
In  early  times  the  people  were  said  to  offer  even 
in  the  commemoration  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
croes  after  the  consecration.  Thus  Florus  of 
Lyons,  explaining  the  Unde  et  memores^  etc.,  of 
the  canon,  says,  ^*Memores  igitur  Dominicae 
passionis,  resurrectionis  et  ascensionis,  tam  sacer- 
dotes  quam  plebs  fidelis  offeruQt  praeclarae  .  .  • 
majestati  Dei  non  de  suo,  sed  de  ejus  donis  ao 
datis,**  etc  {De  Expos.  Missae^  64).  This  is 
implied  by  a  synod  held  by  St.  Patrick  and  other 
bishops,  which  order  that  a  bishop  in  the  diocese 
of  another  shall  **on  the  Lord's  day  offer  only  by 
partaking,"  t. «.  as  a  layman  (can.  30 ;  Migne, 
53,  coL  826). 

(16.)  Missi  Paschafis,  The  missae  provided 
in  the  Gothico-Gallican  Missal  for  four  days  in 
£aster  week,  viz.  from  Tuesday  to  Friday  in- 
clusively (Z«i.  Gall.  254-6),  and  those  to  be  used 
from  Monday  to  Friday  of  the  same  week  in  the 
Old  Gallican  {ibid,  367-371)  are  so  called.  There 
are  ahto  two  Missae  PaschcUes  in  the  sacramen- 
tary of  Besan^on  {Mus,  Ital,  i.  330,  2). 

(17.)  Missa  Peculiaris,  A  mass  said  on  any 
private  account,  as  e.  g,  for  the  repose  of  the 
dead,  was  so  CHlled  in  the  8th  century.  Theodulf 
of  Orleans,  a.d.  797,  orders  that  '*  Missae  Pecu- 
liares  performed  by  priests  on  Sundays  be  not  so 
publicly  performed  as  to  draw  the  people  from 
the  public  celebrations  of  masses,  which  take 
place  canonical ly  on  the  third  hour"  (Capit.  c 
45;  Labbe,  Cow,  vii.  1147). 

(18.)  Missa  Pontijicalis,  a  mass  celebrated  by 

a  bishop.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  phrase  occurs 

within  our  range  of  time.    The  Ordo  Pomaitus 

I  /.,  supposed  to  have  been  compiled  about  730, 
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which  gives  'lirecti>*Ds  for  an  <*pi8copa!  mass,  is 
inscribod  in  its  earliest  eitant  copy,  irhicrh  is  of 
the  10th  ce.i^urv,  Ordo  Ecciesiastici  Mioisterii 
Romanae  Lcclesiae.  A  later  copr  has  Inctpit 
Ordo  Ecclesiasticvs  Romanae  ecclesiae,  quiiliter 
Missa  PontiHcalis  celebretur  {Mui.  Ital.  ii.  2,  3). 

(19.)  ifisM  Praes  mctijioatorutn.  See  Pn^ 
BANcriFiED,  Mass  OP  the. 

(20.)  Miaaa  Priwita  is  used  in  two  senses.  It 
either  means  (1)  '*A  mass  celebrated  in  prirate 
and  on  a  special  acconnt  without  singing,  and 
but  one  clerk  ministering,  whether  it  be  in  a 
church  or  private  oratory  "  (Merati  in  Gavanti, 
p.  i.  in  Mvbr,  Oen.  OOs.  Pnulim,  §  46),  in  which 
case  it  is  distinguished  from  a  solemn  mass ;  or 
(2)  "  A  mass  in  which  the  priest  alone  commu- 
nicates "  {ibid,)f  in  which  case  it  is  opposed  to  a 
public  mass.  A  daily  mass  celebrated  out  of 
devotion  in  the  earlier  ages  would  come  under 
the  former  head.  An  example  (in  CSassius  bishop 
of  Narni)  is  mentioned  by  Gregory  I.  {Dial.  ir. 
56).  In  neither  sense  does  the  phrase  appear  to 
hare  been  in  use  during  our  period.  See  Jfisso 
Soiitaria. 

(21.)  Missa  Pvblica  is  a  celebration  at  which 
all  may  be  present  and  communicate.  The  ex- 
pression is  frequent  in  the  epistles  of  Gregory  I. 
Thus  he  **  forbids  that  Public  Masses  should  on 
any  account  be  celebrated  *'  in  a  (certain)  monas- 
tery by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  that  the  re- 
tirement of  the  monks  might  not  be  invaded  by 
the  concourse  of  people  trom  without  (iv.  43), 
and  severely  condemns  another  bishop  for  having 
placed  his  throne  in  a  monastic  church  and  cele- 
brated **  Public  Masses  **  there  (v.  46).  He  oixlers 
an  oratory  to  be  "  solemnly  consecrated  without 
Public  Masses"  (vii.  72),  and  speaks  in  reproba- 
tion of  a  bishop  who  had  **  built  an  oratory  in 
the  diocese  of  another  .  .  .  and  did  not  fear  to 
celebrate  Public  Masses  there"  (xi.  21).  Another 
example  from  a  law  of  Charlemagne  in  803  will 
sutHce.  Among  other  restrictions  laid  on  the 
chorepiKcopi  he  forbade  them  to  "  give  the  bene- 
diction to  the  people  in  Publidl  Missi"  (Cop. 
licg.  Fr.  i.  382). 

(22.)  Jdissa  Quadragesimalis,  a  missa  to  be  used 
in  Lent.  See  above,  iftfssa  Matutina,  and  Jfisw 
Je  unii,  A  lenten  missa  in  the  Besan^on  Sacra> 
mentary  bean  the  title  Missa  Quadragesimalis 
(JfM.  Itai.  i.  802).  One  of  those  in  the  Gothico- 
Gallican  Missal  is  headed  Missa  in  Quadra- 
gesima {Lit  Gall.  p.  234).  In  the  last-named 
missal  there  are  in  all  only  six  proper  missae 
provided  for  Lent.  The  Gallicanum  Vetus  is 
defective  from  Christmas  to  the  great  scrutinium 
and  exhibits  none  {ibkL  338).  There  are  but 
five  in  the  Besam^n  rite.  On  the  other  hand 
the  GelHsian  and  Gregorian  give  a  missa  for 
every  day  in  the  season,  and  the  Mozarabic  one 
for  every'  Sunday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday.  The 
Roman  missae  for  the  week-days  in  Leut  are 
supposed  to  have  been  chiefly  borrowed  from 
those  of  Milan  (Pamel.  Rituale,  i.  328).  The 
latter  is  peculiar  in  having  none  for  the  Fridays 
(Martene,  de  Ant  Eccl.  Hit.  iv.  xviiL  21 ;  Ger- 
bert,  Afvn.  Lit  AL  i.  42). 

(23.)  Missa  Qttotidiana  appears  to  be  a  missa 
that  may  be  used  on  any  day  that  has  no  proper 
prayers  provided  for  it.  There  is  an  example 
(Missa Cottidi  *n:i)  in  the  Besanron  Saoramentary 
{Mus,  It  i.  38J).  Compare  Legen<iis  Cottidianis 
(371^),  Lectiones  Cottiiianos  (;i3ti,  381),  Lectiones 


0>ttid}anae  (382,  3X  whioh  are  the  headings  to 
lessons  for  similar  use.  Again,  we  have  L^tio 
libri  Danihel  Prophetae  in  Cottidiana  (sc  Missa) 
legenda  (278).  Two  missae  in  the  s^me  book 
have  the  incoherent  title  of  Missa  Cottidiana 
IXoniinicalU  (380,  3),  i.  e.  a  missa  that  may  be 
u>ed  on  any  Sunday  that  has  not  its  proper 
missa.  In  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  is  Missa 
Qnotidiana  pro  Rege,  •'.  e.  that  might  be  said 
whenever  the  priest  chose  (Murat.  Lit  Jicmu 
Vst.  ii.  188).   See  Airther  under  Missa  I'omensii. 

(24.)  MiSM  Hevooata,  See  ML-^sam  rez^,oare  in 
§  XL  No.  (9). 

(25.)  Missa  JR&mensis,  i.  e.  borrowed  from  the 
Roman  books.  The  old  Gal  I  lean  canon  was  very 
short,  being  nothing  more  than  the  recital  of  the 
institution,  which  was  added  to  the  variable 
Collectio  post  Sanctus.  The  first  words  of  it 
(Ipse  enim  pridie  qaam,  etc.)  are  frequentlv  so 
added  in  the  Gothico-Gallican  Missal  {Lit.  Gall. 
189,  192,  5,  etc.).  The  Besan^n  Sacmment«ry, 
however,  had  adopted  the  long  Roman  canon, 
which  it  put  after  the  contestatio  (see  Prbface), 
omitting  the  post  Sanctns.  It  occurs  thus  in 
the  first  missa  in  the  book,  and  that  missa  bears 
the  title,  Missa  Romensis  Cottidiana  (Jfus.  Ft 
279).  As  the  missa  retains  most  of  its  Galliom 
forms  under  their  usual  names  (post  nomina,  ad 
pacem,  etcX  the  word  ^  Romensis  "  muct  refer 
to  the  canon  almost  entirely,  and  therefore 
**  Cottidiana "  here  indicates  the  daily  nse  of 
that.  The  last  missa  in  the  Gothico^alltcan 
Missal  has  the  similar  heading,  Missa  Cottidiana 
Romensis  {Lit.  OalL  300);  but  after  the  first 
collect  the  MS.  fails  us.  That  collect,  however, 
being  identical  with  one  in  the  Besan^on  mis^a 
helps  the  conclusion  that  the  Roman  canon  fol- 
lowed in  that  book  also,  and  that  the  Goths 
in  Gaul,  though  retaining  throughout  their 
liturgy  their  own  mode  of  consecration,  yet  per- 
mitted an  optional  use  of  the  Koman. 

(26.)  Missii  de  Sanctis.  At  a  very  early  period 
it  became  the  custom  to  observe  the  anniversary 
of  a  martyr's  death.  On  such  occasions  the 
Eucharist  was  celebrated,  partly  as  an  act  of 
intercession  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  and 
partly  as  a  thankful  commemoration  of  the 
triumph  of  truth  and  grace  in  his  death.  Soon 
the  rite  was  observed  in  the  case  of  other  eminent 
Christians,  and  ere  long,  the  original  ground  of 
it  becoming  obscured,  the  celebration  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  honour  of  the  person  (in  honorem 
ipsorum, — ^in  ejus  honore;  Greg.  T\ur.  Mirac  i. 
47,  75).  The  story  of  Poly  carp  (a.d.  147)  gives 
us  the  earliest  example  of  such  commemoration : 
"  We  deposited  his  remains  where  it  was  fitting, 
where  gathered  together  as  opportunity  serves 
with  jov  and  gladness  the  Lord  will  grant  unto 
us  to  celebrate  the  natal  day  of  his  martyrdom, 
]>oth  in  memory  of  those  who  have  fought  the 
good  fight  (for  twelve  suffered  with  him),  and 
tor  the  craining  and  preparation  of  those  who 
will  be  called  to  it"  (Eccl.  Smym.  £pist  18). 
TertuUian,  a.d.  192 :  *«  We  make  oblations  tor 
the  departed  on  one  day  in  the  year,  for  birthday 
gifts  "  {De  Cor.  3>  Cyprian  in  250  orders  his 
clergy  to  inform  him  of  the  days  on  which  Any 
were  put  to  death,  **  that  he  might  be  able  to 
celebrate  their  commemorations  among  the  Me- 
morials of  the  Martyrs  .  .  .  that  oblations  and 
sacrifices  in  commemoration  of  them  might  be 
celebrated  *'  where  he  was  {Fpist.  12  (u^iV«a6yt.> 
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AgAiD :  "  As  ye  remember,  we  nerer  fiiil  to  offer 
sacrifices  for  them  as  often  as  we  celebrate  the 
pusioQs  aad  dars  of  the  martyrs  by  an  annual 
commemoration^  (^Ep.  39  ad  Prethyt.).  Sixty- 
two  sermons  ascribed  with  confidence  to  St. 
Augustine,  who  died  in  430,  were  preached 
OQ  martyrs'  days  (CVoss.  iii.  ed.  Ben.).  In  the 
coune  of  time  |»t>per  Missae  were  written  for 
tiiese  occasions,  such  as  are  now  known  under 
Uie  name  of  Missae  de  Sanctis. 

The  titles  of  such  missae  in  the  ancient  sacra- 
mentaries  are  variously  constructed.  In  the  Mis- 
sale  Gothicam  we  hare,  e^g,  Missa  in  Natale  Agnes 
(lie)  Virginis  et  Martyris  (JM,  QalL  V215X  Missa 
S.  Saturnini,  Episcopi  et  Martyris  {ibid.  219X 
Hissa  de  pluris  Martyris  (sic)  (287),  etc. ;  in  the 
Be*aa90D  Sacramentary,  Missa  Sancti  Stefiini 
{Mus.  ft  3,  L  292X  Missa  in  Sanctorum  Infantum 
(293),  Missa  de  uno  Confessore  (347),  etc.  In 
tile  Milanese  Missal  all  run  thus.  In  Festo  S. 
Thomae  (Pamel.  i.  444^  etc ;  in  that  of  Gothic 
SpaiD  thus.  In  Natale  SS.  Innoeentium  (Leslie, 
48),  or  In  Sancti  Stephani  LeTite  et  Martyris 
(41),  or  In  Festo  Sancti  Luciani  Presbyteri  et 
Martyris  (289).  The  Roman  sacramentaries  use 
commonly  the  word  Natale,  as  Natale  Sancti 
Amireae  Apostoli  {Sacr,  Leon,  Murat.  L  464),  In 
Nauii  Sancti  Johannis  Erangelistae  (474),  In 
NataL  Innocent.  {Qeias.  ibid,  499X  bat  In  Nativi- 
tste  Sanctae  Euphimiae  (643).  The  Gregorian 
bas  Natale  Sanctae  Priscae  (ii.  19),  and  so  gene- 
nllr ;  bat  (of  a  preface),  Item  alia  Specialis  in 
Vfcilivitate  S,  Cypriani  (335). 

Some  of  the  Missae  de  Sanctis  retained  their 

original  intercessory  character  for  a  long  time. 

In  the  Leonian  Sacramentary  there  is  one  headed 

'^  Sancti  SilTestri,"  in  which  are  prayers  both 

for  him  (dec.  A.D.  336)  and  Simplicius  (dec.  483) ; 

for  the  former  in  separate  prayers,  that  "  he  may 

Kjoice  for  ever  in  the  society  of  the  saints  "  of 

^,  and  that  "endless  beatitude  may  glorify 

lum*" (Marat  L  454);  for  the  latter,  that  "his 

Boul  b«ing  freed  from  all  things  which  from  the 

oatore  of  man  it  bath  brought  on  it,  may  have 

its  portion  in  the  lot  of  holy  pastors  "  (ibid.}. 

This  Missa  is  not  found  in  the  Gelasian  or  Gre- 

gonao  books.   Another  instance  is  the  Gregorian 

i>uper  Oblata  in  the  missae  of  St.  Leo  and  St. 

Gregory:  "Vouchsafe  to  us,  0  Lord,  that  the 

(^rr«^.  this)  oblation  by  the  immolation  of  which 

Thoa  hast  granted  that  the  sins  of  the  whole 

vorld  should  be  forgiven  may  profit  the  soul  of 

Tbj  eerrant  Leo  (Gregory)^  {ibid,  ii.  25,  101). 

An  archbishop  of  Lyons  observing  that  the  last 

cUa^e  had  been  altered  into,  "may  profit  us 

^broogh  the  intercession  of  the  blessed  Leo  (Gre- 

S^^X"  wrote  to  Innocent  III.,  a.d.  1198,  for  an 

expUnation.    The  pope  justified  the  change  by 

quoting  as  Scripture  a  sentiment  of  St.  Augustine 

{SenrL  139,  a  1,  and  Thict,  84  in  S.  Johan.  zv.): 

"^  Since  the  authority  of  Sacred  Writ  says  that 

'he  who  prays  for  a  martyr  wrongs  a  martyr,' 

the  same  should  by  parity  of  reason  be  thought 

of  the  other  sainU  "  (/>«r.  Const,  iii.  130).    The 

earlier  and  the  mediaeval  grounds  are  combined 

in  s  passage  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  tells  us 

that  persons  stricken  with  ague  who  "  devoutly 

celebrated  maases  in  honour  of  St.  Sigismund 

ttd  offered  the  oblation  to  God  for  his  repose  ** 

vcre  immediately  healed  {Mirao.  i.  75). 

(27.)  ifcssa  pro  SonUinio.    Those  masses  were 
10  called  which  were  said  on  the  3rd,  4th,  5th, 
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and  6th  Sundays  in  Lent  on  behalf  of  the  cate- 
chumens preparing  for  baptism  on  Easter  Eve. 
"  Scrutinium,"  says  Amalarius,  "  proprium  syn- 
tagma habet  et  propriam  missam  "  {De  Eoclee. 
OJ.  i.  8).  Four  Missae  pro  scrutiniis  electorum 
are  assigned,  one  to  each  of  the  Sundays  above- 
named,  in  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary  (Murat.  i. 
521,  5,  9,  533).  The  Gallican  church  had  only 
one  such  Missa,  which  was  said  on  Palm  Sunday, 
until  Charlemi^e  ordered  the  observance  of  the 
Boman  system  of  scrntinia  {Capit.  Beg.  Franc 
V.  372).  It  is  called  Missa  in  Symboli  Traditions 
(ifiss.  It,  i.  314 ;  Lit.  Gall.  235,  346).  At  Milan 
the  creed  was  delivered  to  the  competentes  on 
the  day  before  Palm  Sunday  (Sabbato  in  Tradi- 
tione  Symboli)  and  a  similar  mass  said  (Pamel. 
L336). 

(28.)  Miaea  Secunda.  Anastasius  Bibliothecariua 
(  Vit  Pont.  E.  69)  states  that  Deusdedit  of  Rome, 
614,  "  instituted  a  Second  Mass  m  dero  ;  "  %.e, 
among  monks  (see  Clerus  and  above  Jftssa 
Matutina).  A  second  public  celebration  had 
long  been  the  custom  when  a  church  open  to  all 
could  not  contain  at  one  time  all  who  desired  to 
communicate.  Leo,  A.o.  440,  says  that  this  was 
the  practice  at  Rome,  and  begs  the  pope  of 
Alexandria  to  sanction  it  in  his  patriarchate, 
"  that  their  observance  might  in  all  things  ac- 
cord" {Ep.  11  adDioac.  2). 

(29.)  Mieaa  Siooa.  Dry  Masses  are  not  heard 
of  before  the  I8th  century.  We  refer  to  them 
here  because,  owing  to  an  oversight  in  regard  to 
the  pontifical  of  Prudentius  of  Troye,  they  have 
been  put  by  some  four  hundred  years  earlier. 
See  NoOtia  Ewharistica,  816  n.  ed.  2. 

(30.)  Mieaa  StngtUaris,  A  special  Mass  on 
behalf  of  one  person.  The  phrase  occurs  in  the 
life  of  Wilfrid  of  York  by  Heddius,  ▲.d.  720 : 
"  Omni  die  pro  eo  Missam  Singularem  celebrare  " 
(cap.  62  in  Gale,  Script,  zv. ;  i.  78).  In  the  Moz- 
arabic  Missal  (Leslie,  446)  is  a  Missa  Votiva 
Singularis,  in  every  prayer  of  which  the  name 
of  the  person  (everywhere  supposed  to  be  one)  is 
to  be  inserted. 

(31.)  iftssa  Solitaria,  We  do  not  find  the 
expression  in  use  before  the  Middle  Ages,  but  by 
the  beginning  of  the  9th  century  priests  had 
certainly  begun  to  celebrate  without  attendants. 
This  is  forbidden  by  the  council  of  Mentz,  818  : 
"  No  presbyter,  as  it  seems  to  us,  can  sing  masses 
alone  rightly,  for  how  will  he  say.  The  Lord  be 
with  you.  .  .  when  there  is  no  one  with  him?** 
(can.  43).  The  council  of  Paris,  829 :  "  A  repre- 
hensible practice  and  worthy  of  meet  correction 
has,  partly  through  neglect,  partly  through 
avarice,  crept  in  in  most  places ;  viz.  that  some , 
of  the  presbyters  celebrate  the  solemn  rites  of 
masses  without  ministers  "  (i.  can.  48).  Compi 
Cap,  Peg.  Fr.  v.  159  ;  Add.  ii.  9 ;  Herard,  cap.  i.  9. 

(32.)  Afisea  SpedaUSy  a  private  mass  in  the 
more  ancient  sense,  ue.  for  a  special  object.  Thus 
in  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary,  a  missa  to  be 
used  when  a  priest  says  a  mass  for  the  forgiveness 
of  his  own  sins  is  entitled  Missa  Specialis  Sacer- 
dotis  (Murat.  ii.  190;  compare  two  wi€h  the 
same  heading  among  those  ascribed  to  Grimoldus, 
Pamel.  ii.  428).  "  Special," of  a  prefj^e,  mentioned 
above  in  (26X  means  that  it  commemorates  St. 
Cyprian  alone,  and  not  Cornelius  also,  as  another 
does,  their  feasts  falling  on  the  same  day.  The 
expression  occurs  also  In  an  epistle  of  Charle- 
magne to  Fastrada.    "  Et  sacerdos  unnsquisque 
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Muaam  SpetUlem  feciss*t,  ni*i  infirmiUs  impe- 
dia«et "  (Ep,  de  Viot.  Avar,  in  Hist,  Franc.  Script. 
ia7,  or  Capit  Beg,  Fr.  i.  267).  He  w  spMtking  of 
the  UUbIm  aod  otbor  MiricM  prescribed  for  a 
public  £Mt. 

(33.)  Mign  tfi  Byi$boU  trmmpm.  See  ITifta 
pro  Sarutmio. 

(34.)  ifiMi  d9  Tmpore;  i».  adapted  to  some 
eaered  day  or  eeason  of  the  Ckristiaa  year.  Such 
Duaases  are  in  all  the  ancient  miMals,  though  the 
phrase  is  ]ate.  The  Gregoriiin,  Milanese,  and 
Mosarabic  provide  miisae  for  erery  Sunday  in 
the  year,  as  well  as  for  the  great  days  of  Christ- 
mas, Epiphany,  Aih  Wednesday,  Good  Friday, 
Easter,  etc  In  some  cases  also  for  the  feriaa 
connected  with  them.  The  Galilean  rites  having 
been  suppressed  by  Pepin  and  Charlemagne 
towards  the  close  of  the  8th  century  (Lebran, 
JHuart.  It.  art.  i.)  an  less  methodised  and  full, 
but  they  are  framed  on  the  same  principle. 

(>55.)  Mia»  Vupertina.  See  above  under  Jf«Ma 
MattUma. 

(36.)  Mism  Vofwa.    By  this  is  now  meant  any 
mass  not  of  the  day,  even  though  prescribed,  as, 
0.g.  the  masses  of  the  Blestied  Virgin  on  the  first 
two  Saturdays  in  Advent  (Merati  in  Qavanti,  P.  i. 
Jivbr.  GoL  Obs.  Prael.  66).    Originally,  however, 
it   meant  a  celebration  at  whioh  some  special 
blessing,    temporal  or  spiritual,    was    sought, 
whether  for  the  celebrant  or  others.     This  is 
the  character  of  two  Missae  Votivae  (omnimoda, 
singularis)  already  cited  from  the  Moaarabic 
Missal  (see  (14)  and  (30)).     Other  examples, 
though  not  so  inscribed,  occur  in  the  same  book ; 
as  Missa  de  Itinarantibus,  de  Tribulationibus, 
pro  alio  Sacerdote  fratresuo  vivo,  ue  uno  Infirmo, 
pro  infirmis  (pp.  447-454).    The  Besan^on  Missal 
has  four  headed  **  Missa  Yotiva  "  for  blessings  on 
a  single  person  to  be  named  in  the  office  (Mus. 
Ital.  ^60^2) ;  and  two  others,  one  of  which,  pro 
Yivis  et  Defunctis  (363X  speaics  of  brothers, 
sisters,  and  beneiactorB.     In  the  other,  entitled 
Missa  in  domo  cujnsiibet  (364X  the  names  of  the 
family  are  to  be  introduced.    There  are  no  missae 
of  the  kind  in  the  other  Qallican  missals  with 
the  exception  of  one  entitled  Orationes  et  Free, 
pro  RegibuB  in  that  of  the  Fvanks  (^Lit,  GalL 
316).    If  we  eicept  some  masses  for  the  dead, 
there  are  no  Missae  Votivae  in  the  Ambrosian 
Liturgy,  nor  does  the  phrase  appear  in  it.    The 
eollectiens  under  the  names  of  Grimoldua  (PameL 
it.  388)  and  Alcoin  {ibid,  517)  contain  votive 
missae,  but  they  are  not  so  described.    This  is 
the  case  also  with  the  Leonian  (Murat.  1.  434, 
etc.)  and  Gelasaan  (jbti.  725,  ate.)  Sacramentaries. 
^In  the  ancient  copy  of  the  Gregorian  printed  by 
Pamelius  (tom.  ii.)  we  find  neither  the  name  nor 
thing ;  but  both  in  those  printed  by  Muratori 
(U.  193,  etc),  Oerbert  (Man,  Vet.  Lit.  Alem,  270 
etc.),  the  editors  of  the  works  of  Gregory  pub- 
lished in  1615  (tom.  v.  221,  etc)  and  others. 

We  find  an  early  instance  of  a  votive  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist  in  St.  Augustine  His  presbyters 
were  requested  to  send  one  of  their  number  to 
pray  in  a  haunted  house.  ^One  went,  ofiered 
there  the  sacrifice  of  Christ's  body,  praying  to 
His  power  ^r  the  cessation  of  that  trouble. 
Tliroagh  the  mercy  of  God  it  forthwith  ceased  " 
{J)4  Oiv.  Dei,  xxii.  8,  6). 

XI.  The  Eucharist  had  acquired  the  name  of 
■tissa  a  long  time  before  any  one  phrase  (such  as 
W'— ■"  oelebrare,  audire)  was  generally  accepted 
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to  denote  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament  or 
lay  attendance  at  it.  The  following  list  is 
thought  to  contain  all  in  use  within  our  limit  of 
time. 

(1.)  Afisseim  itgtrt,  peragere.  The  Gelasiao 
Sacrsmentary :  "  Si  fuerit  oblata,  agendae  sunt 
missae,  et  communioet  **  (Mnrat.  i.  596)l  Sim. 
in  two  edicts  of  Huaneric  the  Vandal,  a.d.  484 : 
"  In  ecclesiis  vestris  misses  agere  "  {Bist.  Ptrsec. 
Vand,  Vict.  Vit.  ii.  2),  '<Reperti  sunt  contra 
interdictum  missas  in  sortibus  Vandalorom 
egisse "  (ibid,  in  c  xiii.).  We  fiud  also  missam 
peragere ;  e.g.  Ordo  Bom.  J.,  after  prescribing 
the  consecration  of  the  oil  for  the  sick  before 
the  end  of  the  oanon,  adds,  **  et  deinceps  per- 
agitur  missa  ordine  sno"  (c  80;  Iftis.  It.  ii. 
20). 

(2.)  Miaaam  anadire.  We  have  not  noticed  this, 
afterwards  common,  phrase  in  the  writers  of  the 
first  eight  centuries.  It  occurs,  however,  early 
in  the  9th  ;  via.  in  the  19th  canon  of  the  council 
of  Chllons-sur-Satee,  813:  **  Let  families  give 
their  tithes  in  the  plaoe  in  which  their  children 
are  baptized,  and  where  they  hear  masses  through 
the  whole  course  of  the  year.**  The  council  of 
Paris,  829 :  **  Satius  igitur  est  illis  missam  non 
audire,  quam  eam  ubi  non  licet  nee  oportet 
audire  "  (i.  47).  it  is  instructive  to  observe 
that  when  Gratian,  A.D.  1131,  professes  to  gire 
the  47th  canon  of  Agde  (a.D.  506),  for  <<  Missas 
a  saecularibus  totas  teneri. . .  .praecipimujs,'*  he 
substitutes  **  Missas. . .  saecularibus  totas  audire 
. . .  .praecipimus  "  {De  Ooneecr.  i.  64). 

(3.)  MitBOm  oofitorv,  deoantare,  Bede  says  of 
Ceolfrid  that  from  the  day  he  left  his  monastery 
to  go  to  Rome  to  the  day  of  his  death  ^'  quotidie 
miss&  cantati  salutaris  hostiae  Deo  munus 
ofieret"  {Hiet,  Abbot.  Wirem.  §  16,  sim.  §  13). 
lu  803  a  petition  was  presented  by  the  people  to 
Charlemagne,  praying  that  when  the  king  and 
his  lay  subjects  went  against  the  enemy  the 
bishops  might  stay  at  home  and  attend  to  their 
proper  duties,  among  which  are  mentioned 
*' Missas  cantare  et  letanias  atque  eleemosynas 
facere"  {Capit.  Beg,  Franc  i.  405;   sim.  470, 

5,  730,  etc.).  The  council  of  Mentx,  813: 
^  NuUus  presbyter,  ut  nobis  videtur,  solus  mis- 
sam cantare  valet  recte  **  (can.  43).  We  must 
suppose  that  originally  the  use  of  the  word  can- 
tare  implied  that  the  mass  was  sung  or  chanted. 
That  this  meaning  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  9th 
century  is  evid«kt  from  the  language  of  Ama- 
larius  and  others  respecting  the  canon :  "  In  eo 
videlicet  quod  bta  oratio  specialiter  ad  saoerdo- 
tem  pertinet....aMr9fo  eam  decantM"  (Amal. 
Fyhga,  21).  Remigius  of  Auxerre :  "  Consue- 
tude v^t  in  Ecclesi&,  nt  taeite  ista  obsecratio 
atque  consecratio  cantetur*'  (in  the  chapter  De 
CMr.  Mise,  of  Pseudo-Alcuin,  Hittorp.  284). 

(4.)  Jftisam  eeiebrare.  This  is  in  very  com- 
mon use  from  the  6th  century  downwards,  and 
sometimes  even  of  the  laity ;  as  of  the  sick 
seeking  to  be  healed,  '^ Si. .  .missas  devote  cele- 
brant" (Greg.  Tur.  Mirac  i.  75);  even  of  a 
woman,  **Celebrans  quotidie  missarum  aolem- 
nia  "  {De  Ghr,  Cmfen,  65).  The  Capitulary  of 
Aix,  789:  **Auditttm  est  aliquos  presbjtcros 
missam  eeiebrare,  et  non  communicare  "  (c  6, 
Labbe,  vii.  970).  Theodulf  of  Orleans,  a.i>. 
797  :    **  Missam  sacerdote  oelebrante"  (Capit.  i. 

6,  ibid,  1138),  **Saoerdo8  missam  solus  neqnid- 
quam  celebret"  (ibid,  c  7).    See  CtqaU,   Meg 
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Ihnc  I  40«,  417,  956,  1206.  •<  Miasanim 
ffly^teiia,  solemnia,  celebrare  **  are  also  frei^uenti 
u  Greg.  Tur.  Mirac  1.  90,  87. 

(5.)  Missam  corueorare,  Gregory  of  Tours: 
'*Ejus  elerid  concinant  qui  consecrat  misaas" 
{Vitag  Fatr.  5). 

(6.)  Mitsam,  dkert,  Dictis  misftig  {Hist,  FrcMC 
ii.  20 ;  Jfirac.  i.  34,  90).  The  council  of  Micott 
581 :  **  (Jt  archiepisoopus  sine  palUo  missas  dicere 
non  praesomat "  (can.  6). 

(7.)  Mimxm  faoere.  St.  Ambrose:  << Missam 
&cerecoepi"  {EpUt,  zx.  4);  the  council  of  Toledo, 
646:  **lfi8sa5  fooere^Ccan.  2),  <*facieadi  mis- 
sam *  (3) ;  Ordo  Rom.  I. :  **  Quando  (presbyter)  in 
sUtione&dt  misaas"  (c.  22;  Mus.  Ital.  ii.  17); 
Gharlemagna  in  303 :  *'  Ipsi  pro  nobis  et  cuncto 
exercitu  nostro  missas,  letanias,  oblationes, 
eleemosynaji  faciaDi"  (fiaipit.  Reg,  Fr,  i.  406; 
lim.  in  Epist.  ad  Fcutridam,  ibid.  257). 

(8.)  Mistam  peragere.     See  Mistcun  agert^ 

(9.)  Misaam  redtare.  **  Ut  missa  recitaretur 
communis  injunzi  dilecto  filio  meo"  (Braulio, 
A.D.  627,  in  Ep,  Vitae  S.  Aemiliani  praef.  Acta 
btned.  laec.  i.  tii.  206> 

(10.)  Miaaam  revooare  meant  to  celebrate  a 
mass,  but  the  ground  of  the  usage  is  obscure  and 
doabtful  Mabillon  thinks  that  there  is  in  the 
expression  an  allusion  per  antiphrasim  to  the 
original  sense  of  missa,  **  the  people  baring  been 
dismissed  before  are  again  called  back  to  the 
ttcrifice**  (Xi».  OalL  57).  But  from  what  hare 
they  been  dumissed  ?  It  is  used  when  no  pre- 
nons  serrice  is  implied  as  by  Gregory  of  Tours, 
vko  says  of  a  queen  of  the  Franks  that,  after 
passing  a  night  watching,  she  in  the  morning 
*^  missas  expetiit  rerocari  *  *  {Mirae.  8.  Mori.  i. 
12).  He  relates  also  of  his  own  noother,  that, 
being  warned  by  a  vision  that  an  epidemic 
would  attack  hex  house,  she  heard  a  voice  at 
the  same  time  saying,  **Vade  et  vigila  totam 
Boctem  in  bonore  (S.  Benigni)  et  revoca  missas  ** 
{Mine.  I  51).  Similarly  Venanttus  Fortunatus : 
**  Vigiliis  in  honors  Sancti  celebratis,  ac  missA 
revocati,  de  praesenti  curata  est "  (  Vita  S.  Ger- 
man, 60;  Migne,88,  col.  472);  and  again  of 
qtieen  Radegund :  ^  Missft  revocati . . .  .sacrum 
eompottit  altax«  "  (  Vita,  U ;  «.  s.  ooL  503).  It 
will  be  observed  that  in  all  these  cases  a  special 
naa  performed  at  request  is  implied,  for  which 
without  doubt  the  person  mentionad  supplied 
the  malerials  directly  or  indirectly.  In  the  first 
iastaace  it  is  said  that  the  queen  **  ofiered  many 
gifts."  The  original  notion  is,  therefore,  pro- 
bably, to  supply  or  furnish  a  mass ;  for  ^  revo- 
care  *  often  r=  «*  reddere.*^  Thus,  **  Eulogias 
RTocaaa  Domino  rerum"  {Vita  FnmtonU  in 
Roswcyd,  240);  and  (completely  to  our  pur* 
pose)  St.  Aridius  in  his  will  directs  that  several 
pcneas  benefited  by  it,  ^singuKs  mensibus 
eolofiaa  vioiasim  ad  missas  nostras  vevocent " 
(ad  ealc;  0]^  S.  Greg.  Tur.  1312).  **  Iftissam  re- 
vocare"  means,  therefore,  we  conceive,  to  oause  a 
Biaas  to  be  celebrated,  supplying  the  means. 
The  same  Aridius,  ordering  matins  and  a  mass 
to  be  sumtouud  by  bis  monks  for  ever,  expresses 

•  TUs  aloM  weoM  4l^ff*ovs  an  earlier  eonjeefeure  of 
Msfcfltop,  Ihst  **  nisasm  revooaxe  "  mesas  to  celebrate  a 
RcuiTtag  f^val  (see  aboTS*  No.  IX.).  When  be  off^pred 
ttto  (la  note  to  Fortunatus.  Vita  Germani.  c.  60)  be 
thaoKbt  that  tbe  phiass  was  '*peeiUlar  to  Fortunatus." 
Tbe  sanastloa  is  reprlDted  by  MIgDep  wltHoot  oonunen^ 
lhoi«h  withdrawn  by  MabUkm  In  LiL  OoU.  67. 
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himself  thus :  '^  Ut . . . .  matarius  matutina  et 
missa  sanctorum  domnorum  a  monachis  ibidem 
revo<retur  "  (i'lia.  1314), 

(1 1.)  Missam  spectare.  The  Council  of  Or- 
leans, 538 :  ^*  Sacrificia  matutina  missarum  sive 
vespertina  ne  quis  cum  armis  pertinentibus  ad 
bellorum  usum  spectet "  (can.  29).  Gregory  of 
Tours :  **  Rez  ecclesiam  ad  spectanda  missarum 
solemnia  petit"  (ffiat.  Franc,  viii.  7);  "Ad 
basilicam. .  .pr opera vit,  quasi  spectatura  mis- 
sas **  (ibid.  ix.  9 ;  see  also  z.  8,  and  S.  Mart.  Mir. 
iii.  19).  This  phrase  was  so  familiar  to  Gregory 
that  he  falls  into  the  use  of  it  even  when  speak- 
ing of  a  blind  man :  '^  Cum  reliquo  populo  mis- 
sarum solemnia  spectaret*^  (Si  Mart.  Mir,  ii. 
13). 

(12.)  Missam  tenere.  This  idiom  is  clearly 
distinguished  from  missam  facere  by  tbe  council 
of  Agde,  A.D.  506 :  "  Si  qui  in  ^tivitatibus . . . 
in  oratoriis,  nisi  jubente  aut  permittente  epi- 
scopo,  missas  facere,  aut  tenere,  voluerint,  a 
communione  pellantur  "(can.  21).  Here  missam 
tenere  is  evidently  said  of  the  lay  attendant. 
In  canon  47  this  is  expressed:  "Missas  Die 
Dominico  a  saecularibus  totas  teneri  speciali 
ordinatione  praecipimus."  So  Gregory  of  Tours 
of  a  layman :  "  Prooedens  nobiscum  ad  ecclesiam 
missarum  solemnia  tenuit"  (Hist.  Franc,  vi. 
40).  But  the  second  council  of  Bracara,  560 
or  563,  appears  to  use  it  of  priest  and  people 
both :  "  Si  quis  quinti  feriA  paschali,  quae  est 
Coena  Domini,  hori  legitimi,  post  nonam  jejunns 
in  ecclesia  missas  non  tenet. . .  .anathema  sit  " 
(can.  16).  In  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict  it  is 
also  used  of  the  celebrant,  as  when  providing 
for  the  reception  of  a  priest  into  his  monasteiy 
he  says,  **Concedatttr  ei. . .  .post  abbatem  stare 
et  benedicere,  aut  missas  tenere,  si  tamen  jus- 
serit  ei  abbas  "  (c.  60 ;  Hoist,  ii.  55). 

(13.)  Missam  traatare,  **  Non  licet  presbytero 
aut  diacono,  aut  subdiaoono  post  acceptum 
cibum  vel  pocnluro  missas  tractare"  (Cone. 
Autiss.  A.D.  578,  can.  19).  Ducange  finds  the 
expression  in  an  edict  of  Hunneric  already  cited 
in  (1) :  '*  Missas  agere,  vel  traotare  ";  but  this 
is  a  mistake.  The  context  ("quibus  voluerint 
Unguis  populo  tractare  ")  shews  that "  tractare  " 
must  be  taken  by  itself,  and  that  it  means,  as  in 
other  authors,  to  expound  the  Scriptures. 

rw.  E.  S.] 
MISSAL  (Liber  Misealis,  MissaAis,  Missak), 
I.  The  later  missal  contains  the  lessons  and 
antiphons,  as  well  as  the  canon,  proper  prayers 
or  collects  and  prefaces,  to  be  used  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Eucharist  throughout  the  year. 
Originally,  however,  the  book  so  called  did  not 
contain  either  the  lessons  or  antiphons.  This  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  lectionary  and 
antiphonary  are  often  spoken  of  as  books  dbtinct 
from  the  miasal,  and  that  we  have  independent 
I  examples  of  both  remaining.  [See  Antipuon- 
AKIUM ;  Lectiokarium.]  Egbert  of  York,  ▲.D. 
732,  who  is,  we  think,  the  earliest  writer  who 
speaks  of  a  Liber  Sacramentorum  under  the 
name  of  missal,  says,  "  Our  master  the  blessed 
Gregory  in  his  antiphonary  and  missal  book 
(Missah  Ubro)"  (De  Instit.  CatM.  xvi.  1).  We 
have  that  **  missal  book  "  (the  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentaryX  and  find  in  it  neither  antiphons  nor 
lessons.  Again:  ^Not  our  antiphonaries  only 
bear  witness,  but  those  very  copies  which  we 
have  seen  with  their  missals  at  the  thresholds 
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of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  **  (ibid,  2).  He 
ordered  that  all  who  desired  to  be  ordained 
priests  should  preriously  provide  themselves 
with  **  a  psalter,  lectionaiT',  antiphonary,  missal 
(missale),  baptismal  office,  martyrology. . .  .and 
computus  with  cycle  "  {Can,  de  Heinediia  Pecca" 
toruniy  i.).  Charlemagne  in  789 :  ^  If  there  be 
occasion  to  write  out  a  gospel  {Le,  a  book  of  the 


quoque  reliqoas  de  nostro  tuli  roissali  ad  quoti- 
diana  et  ecclesiasticae  consuetndinis  officia" 
(Ep,  46,  ad  Monach,  Vedatt.  i.  59,  ed.  1777); 
"Misi  chartulam  missalem  vobis''  (^p.  192,  ad 
Mon,  Fuid.  256).  Ludoyicus  Pius,  816  :  Bishops 
are  to  "  taka  care  that  the  presbyters  have  a 
missal  and  lectionary  or  other  books  necessary 
for  them  well  corrected"  {CapU.  28;  sim., Cap. 
R.  Fr.  i.  103 ;  vi.  229).  A  copier  of  books, 
writing  about  826  to  an  old  friend  who  had 
become  archbishop  of  Ments,  says,  "  Send  me 
some  good  parchment  for  writing  out  one 
lectionary  and  one  Gregorian  missal "  (latto 
Otkero,  inter  Epist  Bonifacianas,  138;  ed. 
Wurdtw.).  Amalarius,  8*27 :  "  The  authors  of 
the  lectionary  and  antiphonary,  and  of  the  missal 
of  which  we  believe  the  blessed  Pope  Gregory  to 
be  the  author "(Z)»  Eod,  Off.  iv.  30);  "It  is 
found  written  in  the  ancient  books  of  missals 
and  antiphonaries  "  {ibid.  iii.  40).  There  were 
in  831  in  the  monastic  library  of  St.  Riquter  at 
Oentule  several  books  known  as  missals :  "  Tres 
mlssales  Gregoriani,  missalis  Gregorianus  et 
Gelasianus  modemis  temporibus  ab  Albino 
(Alcuino)  ordinatus. . .  .missales  Gelasiani  xiz." 
{Chron.  CetUul,  iii.  in  Dach.  SpicU.  ii.  311 ;  Par. 
1723).  The  Gelasian  Sacramentary  (and,  we 
may  add,  the  Leonian)  resembled  the  Gregorian 
in  consisting  of  prayers  and  prefaces  only.  Had 
Alcuin  inserted  the  lessons  and  antiphons,  a 
circumstance  so  unusual  would  certainly  have 
been  noticed.  They  were  probably  distinct 
books  for  a  century  at  least  after  his  time. 
Thus  Walter  of  Orleans,  A..D.  867,  orders  his 
clergy  to  "  have  the  church  books,  to  wit  the 
missal,  gospel  (evangelium  =  evangeliarium,  as 
in  the  law  of  Charlemagne),  lectionary  (= episto- 
larium),  psalter,  antiphonary,  martyrology  and 
homiliary,  by  which  to  instruct  himself  and 
others"  (Copitv^  7).  An  episcopal  charge  of 
that  period  says,  "  Let  your  missals,  graduals, 
lectionaries  and  antiphonaries  be  complete  and 
perfect  **  {App.  ad  Reginonis  Dttdpl.  Eod.  505  ; 
ed.  BaluK.). 

II.  We  do  not  read  of  Missalia  Plenaria  (or 
Plenaria)  before  the  9th  century,  but  they  are 
then  spoken  of  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shew  that 
they  were  neither  new  nor  of  recent  introduc- 
tion. A  will  is  extant,  written  about  the  year 
840,  which  bequeaths  **a  plenary  missal  with 
the  gospels  and  epistles  "  ( Testcan.  Heooatdi  in 
Perard,  Fiece$  servant  a  l*JIi»toire  de  Baurgognej 
26).  We  gather  fi*om  this  that  a  plenary  miosal 
of  those  days  did  not  contain  the  eucharltitic 
lessons.  Leo  IV.,  a.d.  847,  in  some  instructions 
to  his  clergy :  ^  Let  every  church  have  a 
plenary  missal  and  lectionary  and  antiphonary  " 
{De  Cnrd  Past. ;  Labbe,  Cone.  viiL  36  ;  sim. 
RAtherius  of  Verona,  H/id.  ix.  127  L;  and  again 
Admonitio  Synodalis,  App.  ad  Regin.  i.  s.  503). 
The  question  was  asked  at  visitations  whether 
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all  the  clergy  were  possessed  of  those  several 
books,  *'  Missalem  plenarium,  lectionarium,  anti- 
phonarium  "  {Inqwsitio  10,  apud  Regin.  tc  f .  7). 
The  missale  plenarium  of  a  later  age  contained 
the  lessons  and  antiphons  as  well  as  the  collects 
and  prefaces  (Merati  in  Gkvanti ;  Obeerv,  Prae- 
lim.  i.  4);   but  it  is  clear  from  the  foregoing 
testimonies,  though  the  fact  has  escaped  Du- 
cange,  Bocquillot,  and  others,  that  they  were 
not  include!  in  the  volume  to  which  that  name 
was  originally   given.     Crerbert  appears   to  be 
right   in   thinking    that  at    first   the   plenary 
missal   was    a   sacramentary   which    gave   the 
missae  for  every  day,  and  not  those  for  Sundays 
and  other  chief  festivals,  or  for  other  special 
use,  alone  {Dittfuis.  ii.  i.  29,  p.  108 ;  ii.  1,  p.  116). 
There  was  a  missal  of  the  latter  kind  written  in 
the  8th  century  in  the  library  of  St.  Gall,  and 
later  examples    are    extant  {ibid.   108).     The 
missal  which  Alcuin  mentions  in  his  epistle  to 
the  monks  of  St.  Vedast  cited  above  was  ap- 
parently one  of   this  sort.     It  may   well    be 
doubted  whether  plenary  missals  in  the  other 
and  later  sense  existed  within  our  period.     Ger- 
bert  (116)  says  that  he  never  saw  a  MS.  of  that 
description  belonging  to  the  9th  century.     No 
Roman  missal  of  that  age  contains  even   the 
epistles  and  gospels.     In  France,  however,  the 
lessons  without  the  antiphons  had  occasionally 
been  incorporated  with  the  mia«ae  long  before ; 
for  we  find  them  in  the  Besan^n  Sacramentary, 
which  is  assigned  to  the  7th  century  (MabiU. 
M'i$.  Ital.  i.  275),   though   not   in   the  other 
Galilean  missals,  which  date  from  the   eighth 
{Litarg.  Gallic.  Mabill.  175),  or  in  the  Prankish 
which   Mabillon  ascribes  to  the  seventh  {tbid. 
178).     A  very  ancient  Tabularium  or  Polypty- 
chon   preserved  at  Rheims,    the  exact  date  of 
which,  however,  is  not   given,  also   points  to 
France  as  the  country  in  which  the  amalgama- 
tion began ;  for  it  mentions  as  one  book,  "  a 
missal  of  Ciregory  with  the  gospels  and  lessons 
(= epistles)"  (in  Notis  Balus.  Capit.  Beg.  Pr,  ii. 
1155). 

Other  information  respecting  missals  will  b« 
given  under  Sacrament aby. 

The  works  named  after  LlTUBaT  supply  in- 
formation on  this  subject;  but  the  reader  is 
especially  referred  to  Bona,  Berum  Liturgioamrny 
lib.  i.  cc.  1,  2,  13-16,  ed.  Sab,  Aug.  Taurin. 
1747;  to  Merati,  Oheervationee  ad  Gawnii 
Comment,  m  /.u6r.  tom.  L  P.  i.  Obs.  Praelim.  33- 
104,  Aug.  Vind.  1740  (who  gives  several  kinds 
of  missae,  as  above  under  X.,  not  within  our 
period);  Mabillon  de  Liturgia  OalticanOj  lib.  i. 
cc.  4-6,  Par.  1729 ;  and  Le  Brun,  ExpHoation  de 
la  Mease,  Dissert,  ii.-v.  in  tome  3,  Par.  1777. 

rw«  £.  s  1 

MISSI  DOMINICI.  The  word  misstu  i* 
frequently  found  in  Capitularies,  designating  a 
messenger,  ambassador,  or  deputy.  Commis- 
sioners named  by  the  king,  with  a  kind  of 
vice-regal  power  within  certain  limits,  were 
called  missi  regie.  Of  these  there  were  in  the 
Carvlingian  period  two  classes :  (1)  the  ordinary 
missi  dominici  or  dominioales,  regales^  Jisi'ales, 
palatini  principales^  often  called  mtssi  simply ; 
and  (2)  extraordinary  mtssi  (legati  or  nuncii) 
appointed  for  special  emergencies.  It  is  with 
the  first  that  we  are  here  concerned. 

Pepin  {Ciipit.  AquiUtn.  A.D.  768,  c  12, 
Pertz,  jVon.  Oerm.  iv.  14)  ratifies  the  decisiona 
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of  '^missi  nostri  *'  whether  in  relation  to  church 
or  bUie;  but  the  more  complete  development  of 
the  sy:it«m  belongs  tfi  the  age  of  Charles  the 
Gredt.  Probably  with  a  view  of  diminishing 
the  excessive  power  of  the  dukes,  who  exercised 
both  judicial  and  administrative  functions  in 
their  territories,  he  transferred  to  mis?*  dominici 
th«  charge  of  taking  account  of  any  complaints 
that  might  be  made  against  bishops,  abbats,  or 
coaots,  or  other  holders  of  similar  offices  (CapU. 
M.  779,  c  21 ;  Capit,  Papiense,  an.  789-790, 
c  10;  CapU.  Oeneralef  an.  789,  c.  11 ;  in  Pertz, 
iiL  38,  71,  69).  After  Charles  became  Roman 
emperor,  he  named  secular  and  spiritual  per8>»ns 
together  on  the^te  commissions.  In  a  capitulary 
of  Aachen  {Cap.  Aquisgran.  an.  802,  Pertz  iii. 
91  f),  he  declares  that  he  has  chosen  from  his 
nobles  as  well  archbishops  as  bishops,  abbats 
&D<i  religious  Inymen,  and  given  them  charge 
ever  the  whole  of  his  kingdom  ;  he  grants  to  all 
hij  subjects  to  live  according  to  right  law  by 
their  means ;  and  he  requires  the  commissioners 
to  nute  any  points  in  which  the  law  appeared 
defective,  and  report  them  to  him,  that  he  may 
amend  them.  For  the  purposes  of  this  super- 
Tui.in,  the  empire  was  divided  into  circuits 
(rais}«tica,  legationes),  coinciding  generally  with 
the  province  of  a  metropolitan,  unless  where  the 
greit  extent  of  the  province  rendered  a  sub- 
diriaioQ  necessary ;  thus  Mentz  is  said  to  have 
contaioed  four  circuits  and  Rheims  two.  In 
geoeral  two  commissioners,  an  archbishop, 
bishop  or  abbat,  and  a  count,  were  named  for 
ejch  circuit  (Pertz,  iii,  97,  98),  but  occasionally 
three  or  four.  The  miisi  received  written  in- 
»triictioD8,  and  the  emperor  frequently  gave 
them  oral  directions  also  (Pertz,  iii.  121).  As 
thrv  were  the  immediate  instruments  of  the 
central  power,  no  part  of  the  administration  lay 
pQiirelj  beyond  their  sphere.  They  were  (1)  to 
enforce  the  due  execution  of  the  laws,  both  in 
church  and  state  {Capit.  an.  802,  cc.  25,  26; 
cf.  oip.  misaorum  an.  806,  c.  2,  &c  Pertz,  iii. 
137, 164).  (2)  Suits  not  decided  by  the  counts 
or  their  deputies  they  might  themselves  judge, 
for  which  purpose  they  were  to  hold  assizes 
four  times  a  year,  in  January,  April,  July,  and 
October  {Capit.  Aqvisgran,  an.  812,  c  8 ; 
Perti,  iii.  174).  (3)  They  were  especially  to 
look  to  the  due  maintenance  of  the  arrange- 
m<rQts  for  levying  troops  {Bret.  Capit.  an.  803, 
P-irtz,  iii.  119).  (4)  They  were  to  have  the 
oversight  of  public  lands,  whether  belonging  to 
the  state  or  to  the  church.  Registers  or 
''terriers"  of  all  landed  estates  were  conse- 
qo^otly  required  by  them.  Not  only  were  the 
beoeHces  of  bishops,  abbats,  abbesses,  and  counts 
or  vassals  of  the  king  to  be  described,  but  also 
those  belongiug  to  the  fisc  {Cjpit.  Aquiagr.  an. 
812,  c  7 ;  Pert*,  iii.  174). 

To  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  their  several 
duties,  the  missi  held  provincial  courts,  to 
vhich  were  summoned  the  higher  dignitaries  of 
the  clergy,  the  counts  and  other  officials,  the 
king's  vassals,  &c  Those  who  did  not  appear 
verc  reported  to  the  general  court  of  the  king 
{Cap.  misao  data  an.  803,  c.  5 ;  Pertz,  iii.  122> 

The  mim  were  to  report  to  the  king  the 
molts  of  their  mission,  both  orally  and  in 
vriting  {Cap.  ad  leg.  miss.  an.  817,  c.  13; 
Pertz,  iii,  217).  Cases  of  special  difficulty  were 
ftferred  to  the  decision   of  the   king  himself 


(Capit.  an.  803  ;  Pertz,  iii.  121).  The  decisions 
of  the  mi&»i  in  any  case  required  the  king's  con- 
firmation {Capit.  an.  812,  c.  10;  Pertz,  iii. 
174,  &c.),  so  that  in  practice  an  appeal  lay  from 
the  missi  to  the  king. 

These  mtMt  d/minioi  continued  in  full  activity 
until  the  dissolution  of  the  Frank-Carolingian 
empire.  As  the  central  power  declined,  the 
functions  of  the  mitai  were  partly  absorbed  by 
the  dukes  in  their  several  dominions,  partly 
supplanted  by  new  offices.  In  several  dioceses 
the  bishops  acquired  the  rights  once  enjoyed  by 
them  (see  e.g.  Canventtu  Hcinensitj  an.  876, 
c.  12,  in  Pertz,  iii.  531).  (Jaoobson  in  Herzog's 
Eeal'Encyklop.  ix.  549  ff. ;  Gengler,  Germamache 
SechtsdenknuUer,  Glossary,  s.  v.  Mitsua.)      [C] 

MISSIONS.  1.  Though  ChristUn  Missions 
bad  their  origin  in  the  example  and  command  of 
our  Lord  Himself  (Matt,  zxviii.  19,  20),  yet,  as 
has  been  often  noticed,  the  chunch  can  tell  but 
little  of  her  earliest  teachers.  Three  only  of  the 
Saviour's  immediate  followers  hold  any  imme- 
diate place  in  the  apostolic  records.  We  are 
told,  indeed,  of  the  labours  of  St.  Andrew  in 
Scythia  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  1),  of  St.  Thomas  in 
India,  of  St.  Matthew  in  Aethiopia  (Fabricii 
Ltuc  Evaag.  pp.  92-115),  but  the  very  scantiness 
of  these  notices  proves  how  little  that  is  reliable 
has  come  down  to  us  respecting  the  work  of  the 
founders  of  the  earliest  churches. 

2.  Moreover,  this  comparative  silence  extends 
to  the  records  of  the  succeeding  centuries.  We 
know  that  the  church  gradually  extended  her 
conquests  through  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Italy, 
Southern  Gaul  and  Northern  Africa  (Justin, 
Dial.  c.  117;  Tertull.  Apol.  37;  Adv.  Jud.  7), 
the  very  centre  of  the  old  vjarld  and  of  its 
heathen  culture,  but  thei-e  is  little  information 
to  be  found  which  bears  upon  the  exact  pro- 
cesses  adopted  in  securing  these  triumphs. 

3.  Prayers,  indeed,  for  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen  were  early  recognised  as  proper  to 
Christian  devotion,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the 
liturgies  alike  of  Eastern  and  Western  churches 
[Heathen,  p.  761],  but  we  look  in  vain  for  any 
traces  of  actual  organisations  for  this  end. 

4.  In  the  first  instance,  as  we  might  expect, 
the  ditfusion  of  Christianity  proceeded  from  the 
evangelising  labours  of  individual  bishops  and 
clergy.  It  was  naturally  regarded  as  part  of 
their  duty  to  win  over  to  the  faith  the  heathen 
that  dwelt  around  them.  Thus  Ulphilas,  a.d. 
325,  the  **  Apostle  of  the  Goths,"  devoted  him- 
self, heart  and  soul,  to  the  conversion  of  his 
countrymen,  and  of  the  populous  colony  of  shep- 
herds and  herdmen,  which  he  had  formed  on  the 
slope  of  Mt.  Haemns.  (See  The  Life  of 
UlphdaSy  by  bishop  Auzentius,  published  by 
Waitz,  of  Kiel,  1840.)  Thus,  also,  Eusebiua, 
bishop  of  Vercelli,  ▲.D.  370,  made  his  cathedral 
church  the  centre  of  a  wide  mission  field,  and 
St.  Chrysostom  founded,  at  Constantinople,  a.d. 
404,  an  institution,  in  which  Goths  might  be 
trained  and  qualified  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
their  own  people  (Theodoret,  H.  E.  v.  30)  ;  nor 
even  daring  the  yean  of  his  exile  amongst  the 
ridges  of  Mt.  Taurus,  did  he  forget  those  toil- 
ing in  far  distant  mission-fields.  In  several  ex- 
tant epistles  we  find  him  advising  the  dispatch  of 
missionaries  to  various  places,  consoling  some 
under  persecution,    animating    others    by    the 
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example  of  the  great  apoatle  St.  Paul,  and  w>- 
liciting  fundi  for  sapporting  mission  stations. 
(St.  Chrysost.  0pp.  ir.  pp.  729,  747,  748,  750, 
799;  U  Qmmh,  p.  1099,  §  14.) 

5.  But  missionary  zeal  is  "essentially  the 
child  of  iaitfa,"  and  has  depended,  in  all  ages,  on 
the  varying  spiritnalitj  of  the  several  branches 
of  the  chnrch.  The  great  evangelising  efforts  of 
the  early  church  wtre  mainly  thoae  of  the  West. 
The  Thebaid,  it  b  true,  sent  forth  its  hosts  of 
monastic  missionaries,  who  penetrated  the 
country  distriota  of  the  East,  which  still  re- 
mained sunk  in  idolatry,  even  when  Christianity 
had  been  acknowledged  and  protected  by  the 
state,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  knowledge  in  the 
region  of  Phoenicia,  on  the  one  side,  and  beyond 
the  Euphrates  on  the  other.  But  even  before 
the  fiimous  churches  of  the  East  had  become  the 
prey  of  the  anti-^Ohriatian  armies  of  Mahomet, 
lethargy  and  faxactian,  as  regards  Christian  mis- 
sions, crept  owr  them,  and  the  work  either 
ended  altogether  or  notoriously  declined.  "  One 
by  one,  that  glorious  centre  of  light,  knowledge, 
and  life,  whi(^  the  Anthonys,  the  Hilarious,  the 
Basils,  the  Chrysostoms  had  animated  with  their 
celestial  light,  were  extinguished,  and  disap- 
peared from  the  pages  of  history.  Eastern 
monachism  could  neither  renovate  the  society 
which  surrounded  it,  nor  take  possession  of  the 
pagan  nations,  which  snatched  away,  every  day, 
some  new  fragment  of  the  empire."  (Montalem- 
bert,  Manka  of  the  West,  i.  376,  377 ;  Stanley, 
Eastern  Church,  p.  34;  Milman,  Latm  Ckri»- 
iiauiiy,  ii.  163.) 

6.  And  even  when  we  pass  to  the  West,  we 
must  not  expect  speedy  or  immediate  results. 
Herself  scaruelv  recovering  from  the  shock  of 
change,  the  church  found  herself  confronted 
with  strange  nations,  of  strange  speech,  and  still 
stranger  modes  of  life,  who  poumi  forth  to  fill 
the  abyss  of  servitude  and  corruption,  in  which 
the  empire  had  disappeared.  They  overran 
Chiul,  Italy,  Spain,  Hlyria,  all  the  provinces  in 
their  turn.  Chaos  seemed  to  have  come  back  to 
earth,  and  the  agitations  of  society  needed  to  be 
allayed,  before  miision  work  could  be  organized, 
or  even  effectually  ccmmenced. 

7.  But  even  now  efforts  were  not  wanting  to 
deal  with  the  inveterate  paganism  of  the  old 
world  and  the  torrent  of  the  northern  invaders. 
From  the  islet  of  Lerins,  off  the  roadstead  of 
Toulon,  where,  in  A.D.  410,  a  Roman  patrician, 
Honoratns  (S.  Hilarii  VUa  3.  ffonoratit  ap. 
BoUand,  t.  ii.  Januar.),  found  a  monastic  home, 
went  forth  an  influence,  which  created  numerous 
missionary  centres  in  Southern  and  Western 
Gaul,  and  sent  bishops  to  Aries,  Avignon,  Lyonsj 
Troyes,  Metz,  Nice,  and  many  other  places,  who 
proved  themselves  at  once  the  lights  of  their  own 
dioceses,  and  the  leading  missionaries  of  their 
day  amongst  the  outlying  masses  of  heathendom. 

8.  When  Clovis,  in  AeD.  493,  became  the  single 
sovereign  of  the  West  who  adhered  to  the  con- 
fession of  Nicaea,  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  the  work  of  the  numerous  emissaries  from 
Lerins  would  have  been  aupplemented  by  the 
newly  kindled  ardour  of  the  Fmnkish  t^uroh.* 

*|     I  r    I  I  » ■ 

>  On  the  convenion  of  tbe  Bargundlans  see  Socrates, 
E.  B.  vil.  30 ;  Ounain.  CMlisatianckez  Us  Fi-ana^  p.  61. 
For  the  labours  of  Severlnos  In  Bavaria  and  Austria,  see 
1«a  S,  Scoerindt  JOH  SS.  SolkKhiL  Jan.  8. 


And  for  a  time  orthodoxy  advanced  side  by  side 
with  Prankish  conquests.  But  thb  wars  nnd 
dissensions  of  the  successors  of  Clovis  were  not 
favourable  to  the  development  of  Christian  mis- 
sions. Avitus  of  Vienne;  Caesarius  of  Aries, 
and  Faustus  of  Bias,  proved  wliat  might  be 
done  by  energy  and  self-devotion.  But  tbe 
rapid  accession  of  wealth  more  and  mure 
tempted  the  Prankish  bishops  and  abbats  to 
live  as  mere  laymen,  and  so  the  dergy  de- 
generated, and  the  light  of  the  Franki^  church 
grew  dim.  Not  onW  were  the  masses  ef  heathen- 
dom lying  outside  lier  territory  neglected,  but 
within  it  she  saw  her  own  members  tainted 
with  the  old  leaven  of  heathenism,  and  relapsing 
in  some  instances  into  the  old  Idolatries. 
(Perry's  f^nka,  p.  488.) 

9.  A  new  influence  Was,  therefore,  needed 
if  the  heathen  tribes  of  Europe  were  to  be 
evangelised,  and  He  who  had  said,  **  Behold,  I 
am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world "  QIatt.  xxvili.  20),  did  not  fail  His 
church.  He  called  the  men  who  were  to  do  the 
work,  fi'om  two  sister  isles,  high  up  in  the 
northern  seas,  which  had  almost  b«en  forgotten 
amidst  the  desolating  wars  of  the  Continent.  It 
was  in  the  secluded  Celtic  churches  of  Ireland 
and  the  Scottish  Highlands  that  the  beacon 
was  kindled,  which,  in  the  words  of  Alcuin, 
'*  caused  the  light  of  truth  to  shine  to  many  parts 
of  the  earth." 

10.  Three  well-marked  stages  distinguish  the 
missionary  history  of  the  fifth  and  three  follow- 
ing centuries : — 

(a)  iLD.  430-650. — ^While  continental  Europe 
was  still  agitated  by  the  inroads  of  swarming 
tribes  of  barbarians,  Ireland,  nnvisited  by 
strange  invaders,  drew  from  its  conversion  by 
St.  Patrick  an  energy  which  was  simply  mar- 
vellous. A  burst  of  popular  enthubiasm  wel- 
comed his  preaching,  and  Celtic  Christianity 
flung  itself,  with  a  zeal  that  seemed  to  take  the 
world  by  storm,  into  battle  with  the  mass  of 
heathenism  which  was  rolling  in  upon  the 
Christian  world.  Columba,  the  founder  of 
lona,  and  the  Apostle  of  the  Albanian  Soots  and 
Northern  Picts;  Aidan,  the  Apostle  of  the 
Northumbrian  Saxons ;  Columbakc^  the 
Apostle  of  tbe  Burgundians  of  the  Vosges  ; 
Callich,  or  Oallub,  the  Apostle  of  North- 
Eastern  Switzerland  and  Alemannia;  KilIan,  the 
Apostle  and  Martyr  of  Thuringia ;  ViBGiLit's, 
the  Apostle  of  Carinthia,  are  but  a  few  out  of 
many,**  who  were  raised  up  to  pour  back  with 
interest  upon  the  Continent  the  gifts  of  civilisn- 
tion  and  the  Gospel.  "  Armies  of  Scots  **  crowded 
to  the  shores  of  Europe.  From  the  Orkneys  to 
the  Thames,  fVom  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  tc 
the  shores  of  the  Channel,  from  the  Seine  to  the 
Scheldt,  the  missionary  work  of  the  **  Soot  "  ex- 
tended, nor  did  it  hesitate  to  brave  the  dangers 
of  stormy  and  icy  seas,  in  bearing  the  message 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  Faroe  Isles,  and  even  to  far 
distant  Iceland. 

(6)  A.D.  596-690. — ^Agam,  when  the  conquest 
of  Britain  by  the  pagan  English  had  '**  thrujit  a 

*>  Thus  Fridoltn  {AetaSS.  Bfarch  6)  laboare4  in  Suabia 
snd  Alsaoe;  Magnoald  (Ada  SS.  April  36)  fouDded  a 
tnonastery  at  Flngra ;  Trudpert  penetrated  «8  far  as  t}ie 
Blade  Forest,  where  he  was  murdered.  Hee  A.  W.  HmI- 
danls  aooU  on  the  OuiUintnt,  l{emain9,  p.  MS. 
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vfdge  of  henthcndoiD  **  into  the  heart  of  the 
greit  Chmtian  coimnunioo  of  the  WeHt,  and  the 
British  church  (ailed  to  erangelise  her  pagan 
iiTidert,  Greoort  the  Great  sent  Auqustibtk 
to  the  "men  of  Kent."  Thui,  in  the  Terr  ]rear 
tiut  Colnmba  breathed  hb  last,  the  Roman 
missionaries  landed,  and  alowlj  bat  surely  won 
their  vaj.  Any  ground  they  loet  was  more 
tJian  reoerered  by  the  missionaries  from  lona, 
who  planted  churches  in  the  wilds  of  Suffolk 
(Bcde,  H,  E.  iiL  19X  and  on  the  coast  of  Essex, 
ODOTerted  Merda  (Bede,  H,  B.  iii.  21),  and 
B»de  Lindisfame  to  Northumbria  (Bede,  if.  E, 
iiL  13)  what  Liuenil  was  to  Switzerland.  The 
disciples  of  Columba  and  the  disciples  of  Bene- 
dict met  in  the  land  of  the  fair^haired  Saxon 
Ws,  whom  Gregory  encountered  in  the  forum 
of  Rome  (Bede,  H.  E.  ii.  I),  and  between  them 
not  only  won  it  orer  to  the  faith,  but  prepared 
its  SOBS  to  transmit  the  light  they  had  received 
to  the  heathen  tribes  of  still  pagan  Germany. 

(c)  A.D.  620-755.— For,   thirdly,   when    tfie 
T«iitoa  of  the  Continent  was  crying  from  his 
Bstive  forests,    like    the    MacedonUiB   of  old, 
'Come  over  and  help  us  "  (Acts  xiL  9),  eminent 
iBflo-Saicott  missionaries  flocked  forth  to  riTal 
the  seal  of  the  followers  of  Columbanus  in  seek* 
iog  the  conversion  of  their  kinsmen  according  to 
the  Hesh.     Ground   was   iirst   broken  by   the 
csterpri^ing  Wilfrith,  who  in  his  flight  from 
hi*  Eaglfash  diocese,  in  A.D.  678,  was  fluog  fay  a 
itorra  OB  the  coast  of  Friesland,  where  he  was 
hvpitably  received  by  the  native  chief,  Aldgis, 
sod  appesrs  to  have  reaped  a  harvest  of  conver* 
noQs.    (Bede,  v.  19;   Vita  8.  WUfriM  Epitoopiy 
a  Acta  SS,  Bmed,  saac.  iii.)    His  work   was 
taken  up  about  twelve    ye<urs    afterwai*d8  by 
WiLLFj}RORii,«  a  native  of  Northumbria,  who, 
htriaf  been  a  student    in    one    of  the    Irish 
mniL-utic  schools  under  Ecgberht,  agreed,  at  his 
suggestion,    to   select  eleven  companions,  and 
ttiKie  the  neighbourhood  of  Wilteburg,  Utrecht, 
the  chief  scene  of  his  labours  {Vita  &    WtV^H 
^r<rdi,  in  Acta  88.  Baned,  aaee.   iii. ;  Amuil&t 
XmUta    m     Perts,    ii.    220;    Bede,    S.    E, 
Y-  10).     His  mission  attracted  many  English 
helpers  from  their  native  land*    Two  brothr rs, 
Bsned   HswALD,    attempted     to    preach    the 
wi»rd   to   the    **  old "  or    continental    Saxons 
(Bele,   H.   E.    v.    10),    and    sealed  their    de* 
▼otioB  with  their  blood;   Swtthbbrt,  having 
Wea  ordained  a  missionary  bishop  by  Wilfrith 
(Acta  88,  BeimL   iii.  586),  laboured  amongst 
tht  Bnractuarians,  whose  territory  lay  between 
the  iuns  and  the  Tssel ;  Adelbert,**  a  prince  of  the 
t«Tftl  race  of  Northumbria,  selected  the  north 
«f  Holland  as  the  scene  of  his  toils ;  Werenfrid 
■ads  Elste  his  headquarters;   Plechelm,  also, 
Orger  and  Wire,  came  forth  to  labour  amongst 
the  natives  of  Gneldres  (Lingai'd,  Angh-Saxoti 
Oi-vck,  Hi  8S4);  while  Wnrsing.*  a  native  of 
Friesland,  and  other  pupils   of  Wlllebrord,  eft- 
Urged  materially  the  sphere  of  his  operations. 

*  **  O  i^tSooe  Anglomm,  qui  in  trtt)emla  dlotlus  exula- 
*«nt  pro  Chrlsto,  entque  et  doctlitffanus  in  Steriptnrls  et 
longw  vttae  perfectlone  exlmins.'*  (Bede,  B.  j?.  ill.  4 ; 
dnmiam  iryeiue.  Beeves,  Adammm,  p.  38d.) 

*  He  also  wms  a  NortbumbrUn  (Bede,  v.  11). 

*  9w  tbe  aooount  of  hhn  in  tbe  Vtia  .9.  Liudgeri^  o.  1-4, 
fe  IVm,  Mtm.  Oerm.  H.  405, 40«.  Winibrord  was  also 
isi&«ftl  hf  Walfran,  bbfaop  of  Sens.  (Vtta  8.  Waff- 
fmmi,  AcUk  SS.  Betud.  ssec  Ui.  L  342.) 
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But  the  vast  Teutonic  pagan  world  had  as  yet 
been  but  partially  assailed.  The  task  of  en* 
connteriog  German  idolatry  in  its  strongholds 
was  reserved  for  a  man  of  Devonshire,  the  well- 
known  Winfirith,  or  as  he  was  afterwards  called 
BoniPAOB  (Ports,  Jfon.  Oerm.  ii.  884  sq. ;  cf. 
B<mifacm9j  der  AposM  der  Deutiohen,  Seilleurs, 
Mainx,  1846).  He  came  forth  first  to  help 
Willebrord  at  Utrecht,,  then  to  labour  in 
Thuringit  and  Upper  Hessia,  then  to  do  for 
Germany  what  Theodore  had  done  for  England, 
ocmsolidate  the  work  of  earlier  missionaries,  and 
impart  to  the  churches  new  stability  and  life. 
From  England  he  attracted  numerous  and  en- 
thusiastic helpers.  His  kinsmen  Wunibald  and 
Willibald  {Acta  88.  Bated.  III.  ii.  176),  their  sister 
Walpurga,  with  thirty  oompanions,  and  many 
others,  crossed  the  sea,  and  shared  the  work  in 
Germany,  where,  even  before  Bonifikce  fell  a 
martyr  on  the  shotes  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  the 
church  had  advanced  beyond  its  first  missionary 
stage.  Monastic  seminaries,  as  Amdnebnrg  and 
Or^f,  Fritzlar  and  Folda  had  risen  amidst  the 
Teutonic  Ibrests.  The  sees  of  Salzburg  and 
Friesingen,  of  Regensburg  and  Passau,  testified 
to  his  care  of  the  church  of  Bavaria ;  the  see  of 
Erfurt  told  of  labours  in  Thuringia,  that  of 
Bnraburg  in  Hesse,  that  of  Wurzbnrg  in  Fran- 
conia;  while  his  metropolitan  see  at  Mainz 
had  jurisdiction  oyer  Worms  and  Spires,  Tongres, 
O>logne,  and  Utrecht.  (Willibald,  Vita  8. 
Bcn^aciij  §  22 ;  compu  Vita  8.  Colvmbae,  Reeves, 
Adamnan,  pp.  245,  299 ;  Vita  8.  WilUbrordif  Acta 
88.  Bened.  saec  iii.  p.  354 ;  Bede,  v.  10.) 

11.  Two  classes  of  missionaries  were  thus  en- 
gaged in  the  conrersion  of  Europe.  The  one 
laid  the  foundations,  the  other  raised  the  super- 
structure. The  first  were  mostly  hermits  and 
ascetics,  the  seoond  disciples  of  Benedict,  gifted 
with  greater  power  of  practical  organisation, 
and  a  deeper  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

(a)  The  Celtic  pbnMrs.— Strange,  indeed, 
%o  heathen  Suevians  and  Alemannians  must  have 
appeared  the  Irish  and  C!aledonlan  missionaries. 
Travelling  generally  in  companies^ — their  outfit 
a  short  paiitoral  staff  (Cambuta  Jonae,  Vita  8. 
Cohtmbani;  Reeves,  AdamnaHj  p.  324),  a  wallet 
containing  food,  a  leathern  bottle  for  water  or 
milk  (Vita  8.  Gvlumhae,  ii.  38),  a  case  for 
the  service  books,r  they  took  ship  and 
landed  either  at  one  of  the  ports  along 
the  mouths  of  the  Loire,  or  one  of  the 
harbours  of  Flanders.  Thus,  after  paying 
their  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Martin  of 
Tours,  or  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  they  would 
hui*ry  on  to  the  nearest  frontier  of  heathendom 
from  the  Vosges  mountains  along  the  Rhine  to 
the  lake  of  Constance,  or  in  the  Jura.  Before 
long  the  scene  under  the  oaks  of  Derry  or  in 
sea-girt  fiy  was  reproduced  in  the  heart  of 
Europe.^  At  Annegraz  and  Luxeuil,  the  huts 
were  of  willow,  switches,  and  brushwood;  the 

'  Generally  of  twelve,  after  the  exsmpleof  tbe  apostles. 

t  Reeves,  Adamnan,\'i  8.  In  the  Vleter <^oumal  ttf 
Jrckaeology,  v«.  p.  303,  ft  Is  stated  that  .*nbe  Irish  an- 
ehorets  were  in  the  habit  of  psfnting  their  eyelids. 
Stigmata,  slgna,  picture  in  onrpote,  quales  Scott  pingnnt 
in  palpebris."  (Hattener,  Denkjiuaery  t.  92T,  S3T ;  see 
also  a  enrions  paper  on  tlie  (^itmicon  Jocelini  de  Brok^ 
londa,  printed  by  the  Ckmden  Society,  1840.) 

b  On  the  similarity  of  tbe  oraioria  erected  abrosd  by 
the  Irish  eocksiastlos  to  those  in  ihelr  native  countt7,see 
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little  chapel,  with  the  roand  tower  or  steeple  hj 
its  side  ;*  the  refectory,  the  kitchen,  the  byre  for 
the  cattle,  the  bam  for  the  grain,  and  other 
baildings.  Here  these  "^  soldiers  of  Christ,")  as 
they  loved  to  style  themselves,  settled '  down, 
and  lived  and  prayed  and  studied  and  tilled  the 
waste.  Men  of  learning,  devotion,  and  singular 
missionary  seal,  they  soon  impressed  the  hearts 
of  wild  heathen  tribes.  Hundreds  flocked  to 
listen  to  their  religions  instruction.  Hundreds 
more,  encouraged  by  their  example,  took  to 
clearing  and  tilling  the  land.  Luxeuil  became 
the  missionary  capital  of  Oanl,  and  sent  out  its 
colonies  into  Burgundy,  Rauracia,  Neustria, 
Brie,  Champagne,  Ponthieu;  reproduced  the 
Scottish  Brechin  and  Abemethy  at  St.  Gall  and 
Bobbio,  and  forced  the  careless  Frankish  church* 
men  for  very  shame  to  rouae  themselves  to  the 
duties  of  missionary  work. 

(6)  The  Englith  flmss»diiarws.--Thus  these 
Celtic  pioneers  laid  the  foundations.  £zactingly 
ascetic,  they  awed  the  heathen  by  their  in- 
domitable spirit  of  self*«acril]ce,  and  the  stern- 
ness of  their  rule  of  life.  The  singular  success 
of  their  missions  in  Northnmbria  and  Merda, 
Essex  and  Suffolk,  was  even  more  completely 
realised  on  the  continent;  Luxeuil  began  with 
thatched  hovels,  poverty,  and  hunger ;  it  ended 
by  becoming  the  University  of  Burgundy  and 
France.  But  the  work,  great  as  it  was,  lacked 
the  element  of  permanence,  and  it  became  clear 
that  if  Europe  was  to  be  carried  through  the  dis- 
solution of  the  old  society,  and  missionary  opera- 
tions consolidated  and  united,  the  rigours  of  the 
rule  of  Columbanus  must  be  softened,  and  a 
milder  and  more  practical  system  must  be  in- 
augurated, before  the  Teuton  of  the  German 
forests  could  be  effectually  evangelised.  The 
crisis  was  a  momentous  one,  but  it  had  already 
produced  a  Benedict.  With  his  marvellous 
genius  for  organisation,  he  arose  to  inaugurate  a 
new  missionary  era,  and  to  give  to  misaionaries 
a  more  definite  unity  of  plan.  [Bemeoictinb 
Rule  and  Obdeb.]  And  now,  ju^t  when  they 
were  most  wanted,  his  disciples,  the  sons  of  the 
new-planted  English  churches,  came  forth  to  their 
Teutonic  kinsmen.  Teutons  themselves,  they 
were  fitted,  like  no  othei*s,  to  be  the  apoetles  of 
Teutons.  The  monastic  missionary  became  the 
coloniser.^  The  labours  of  Wilpkid  and  Willi- 
BRORD,  in  Frisian  were  quickly  supplemented  and 
absorbed  by  the  work  of  the  great  Apostle  of 
Germany.  What  Boniface  did  at  Fulda  is  a 
type  of  what  the  English  Benedictines  did  every- 
where. With  practised  eye  they  sought  out  the 
proper  site  for  their  monastic  home;  saw  that 
it  occupied  a  central  position  with  reference  to 
the  tribes,  amongst  whom  they  proposed  to 
labour,  that  it  possessed  a  fertile  soil,  and  was 
near  some  friendly  water-course.     (Comp.  the 

Petrle*B  Rimnd  Towers^  pp.  347, 418;  also  Skene's  CdUo 
SooUand,  ti.  p.  100. 

1  Which  served  as  a  place  of  refuge  In  times  of  need. 
On  the  Irish  monasteries  in  Germany  Me  Dr.  Watten- 
bach.  Die  Kongreffotion  der  SchoUef^KUkUr  in  DeuUek- 
land,  translated  In  the  UUter  Journal  <^  Archaeology^ 
July  and  Angust,  1859. 

j  Each  professed  his  willingness  to  enter  the  world  only 
as  an  aitkleta  CkriHi  In  the  propogatioa  of  the  gospel 
(Beeves,  Jiiamnan,  p.  341). 

k  See  KiiigRley.  Reman  a$td  Teuton,  pp.  909-344; 
Milman.  Latin  Chri$tianitif,  IL  aO«. 


foundation  of  the  monastery  of  Fulda,  so  graphic- 
ally described  in  the  Vita  S.  Stvrmi,  Pertz,  Mon, 
Oerm,  ii.)  These  points  secured,  the  word  was 
given,  the  trees  were  felled,  the  forest  was 
cleared,  the  monastic  buildings  roee.  The  voice 
of  prayer  and  praise  awoke  unwonted  echoes  in 
the  forest  gladet.  The  brethren  were  never 
idle;  while  smne  educated  the  young,  whom 
they  had  often  redeemed  from  death  or  torture, 
others  copied  manuscripts,  illuminated  the 
missal,  or  transcribed  a  gospel.  Others,  again, 
cultivated  the  soil,  guided  the  plough,  planted 
the  apple-tree  or  the  vine,  arranged  the  bee- 
hives, erected  the  water-mill,  opened  the  mine, 
and  thus,  with  wonderful  practical  aptitude  for 
the  work,  presented  to  the  eyes  of  men  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  as  that  of  One  who  had  re- 
deemed the  bodies  no  less  than  the  souls  of  His 
creatures.1  No  wonder  that  the  efforts  of  St. 
Boniface  and  of  his  enthusiastic  followers  at- 
tracted the  hearts  of  the  heathen  tribes. 
^  The  experience  of  all  ages,"  it  has  been  re- 
marked, ^  teaches  us  that  Cluistianity  has  only 
made  a  firm  and  living  progress,  where  from 
the  first  it  hu  brought  with  it  the  seeds  of  all 
human  culture,  although  they  have  only  been 
developed  by  degrees  "  (Neander,  Light  in  Dark 
Plaeee^  p.  417). 

12.  Thus  the  prominence  of  the  monastic  or^ 
ders  in  the  missionary  work  of  this  period  is 
clearly  marked.  Monasticism  founded  the 
Celtic  churches  in  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  fied 
with  the  British  churches  to  the  fastnesses  of 
Wales  and  Cumberland,  from  the  Saxon  in- 
vaders; returned  with  Augustine  to  the  coast 
of  Kent ;  with  Aidan  peopl^  the  Fame  Islands ; 
with  Columbanus  penetrated  the  forests  of 
Switxerland ;  with  Boniface  civilised  Thuringia 
and  Frisia ;  with  Sturmi  cleared  the  forests  of 
Buchonia,  and  made  Fulda  an  outpost  of  civilisa- 
tion for  the  Teuton  tribes,  with  its  dom-church 
and  schools,  library  and  farmsteads,  the  influences 
of  which  were  felt  for  years  and  years  after- 
wards. But  however  the  seeds  of  the  gospel 
may  have  been  sown  in  any  place,  whether  by 
the  influence  of  a  Christian  queen,  or  the  faith- 
fulness of  Christian  captives,  uniformly,  in  con- 
formity with  apostolic  practice,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  infant  churches  was  entrusted  to  a 
local  episcopate.  Sometimes  a  bishop  headed, 
from  the  first,  the  body  of  voluntary  adven- 
turers. More  often,  as  soon  as  any  considerable 
success  had  been  achieved,  one  of  the  energetic 
pioneers  was  advanced  to  the  episcopal  rank, 
and  in  this  capacity  superintended  the  staff  of 
clergy  accompanying  him,"  and  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible ordained  a  native  ministry  from  amongst 
the  newly  converted  tribes,  and  established  a 
cathedral,  or  corresponding  ecclesiastical  founda- 
tion. (Comp.  the  consecration  of  Swithbert 
by  Wilfrid  for  the  mission  in  Friealand, 
Bede,  H,  E.  v.  11.)  Such  a  provision  had 
recommendations  of  a  meet  practical  charac- 

1  See  the  Excursus  de  Cultn  Soli  Geimanid  per  Bcne- 
dlctinoe,  Mabillon.  Acta  88.  Bened,  iil.;  PrQf.''l>algrave's 
Normandy  and  .England,  tt.  363. 

■  Even  in  the  Columbian  monasteries  thefe  w«re 
always  bishops  connected  with  the  society,  subject  to  the 
abbat's  Jurisdietion,  who  were  awtgned  tbelr  station*,  or 
oalled  In  to  ordain,  being  looked  upon  as  essential  to  tts 
propagation  of  the  church.  (Ibeeves,  Adamnam,  p.  341 1 
Todd.  St.  FatricM,  4-10.) 
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ter.  Already,  before  the  inroad  of  the  new 
races,  the  bishops  had  become  not  onlj  a 
kind  of  privy  conncil  to  the  emperor,  but 
were  regarded  in  well  nigh  every  town  as  the 
aataral  chiefs.  They  governed  the  people  in 
the  interior  of  the  city ;  they  alone  stood  bravely 
bj  their  flocks  when  the  bai'barous  host  ap- 
peared before  the  defenceless  walls ;  they  alone, 
while  the  civil  magistrate  and  military  leaders 
ofteo  songht  refuge  in  flight,  were  found  able 
sQd  willing  to  mediate  between  their  people  and 
the  heathen  conqueror.  It  is  no  wonder,  then, 
that  on  the  conversion  of  any  district,  the 
AttiTe  king  or  chieftain  was  glad  to  have  near 
him  one  who  could  assume  the  functions  of  the 
pagan  high  priecit,  and  was  bound  by  the  duties 
of  his  office  to  stand  between  the  noble  and  the 
serf^  and  defend  the  helpless  and  distressed,  and 
intercede  for  the  criminal.  [Bishop.]  Nor 
were  the  bishops'  diocesan  synods  unimportant 
igents  in  developing  missionary  work.  We  find 
them  from  time  to  time  not  only  settling  eccle- 
siastical questions,  but  grappling  with  grave 
moral  and  social  evils.  We  find  them  forbidding 
the  ucrifice  of  men  and  animals  in  honour  of  the 
heathen  gods ;  the  exposure  of  weak  or  de- 
formed infants ;  the  worshipping  of  groves  and 
foantains;  the  practice  of  idolatry  and  witch- 
craft (Vita  S.  Bomfadh  c.  8;  Cone.  7W-on.  c 
22;  Cmc.  Germ.  c.  v.).  We  find  them  incul- 
cating a  due  regard  for  the  sacredness  of  human 
life,  striving  to  abolish  slavery,  to  elevate  the 
peasant  classes,  and  to  secure  regular  forms  of  law 
(Greg.  Ep.  ii.  10,  vi.  12;  Bede,  H.  £.  iv.  13; 
Thorpe,  AngUhSdxon  Institutes,  ii.  314). 

13.  It  is  true  that  the  converts,  in  whose  in- 
terest these  enactments  were  made,,  were  too 
often  admitted  into  the  church  by  national  and 
Kemingly  indiscriminate  baptisms.  Still  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  missionaries  of  the 
period  had  unusual  difficulties  against  which  to 
contend.  Not  only  was  society  generally  relaxed, 
not  only  were  the  recipients  of  the  rite  bound 
by  peculiar  ties  to  their  native  chiefs,  but  they 
were  io  a  position  very  diflerent  from  the  con- 
verts of  the  apostolic  age.  No  preparatory 
dispensation  had  made  monotheism  natural  to 
them,  or  taught  them,  ^  line  upon  line,"  those 
elementary  truths,  which  appear  to  us  so  easy 
to  apprehend,  because  we  have  lived  in  an  at- 
mosphere permeated  with  their  influence.  They 
were  not  **  proselytes  of  the  gate,"  but  infants 
in  knowledge  and  civilisation,  and  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  **  infant  baptism "  by  teachers  often 
themselves  imperfectly  educated,  but  who  were 
"faithful  in  the  few  things"  they  did  know, 
sad  were  so  made,  in  time,  ^*  rulers  over  many 
things." 

14.  We  have,  however,  traces  of  a  system  of 
niastonary  instruction  which  is  well-deserving 
of  attention.  From  first  to  last  it  was  pre- 
eminently objective.  It  dealt  mainly  and  simply 
with  the  great  facts  of  Christianity,  with  the 
incarnation  of  the  Saviour,  His  life,  His  death. 
His  resurrection.  His  ascension,  His  future 
oomiag,  and  then  it  proceeded  to  treat  of  the 
good  works  which  ought  to  flow  from  a  vital 
reception  of  these  truths.    Thus — 

(a)  To  the  Celtic  worshippers  of  the  powers  of 
Batare,and  especially  of  the  Sun,  the  Apostle  of 
Ireland  proclaimed  the  existence  of  one  God,  the 
Creator  of  all  things,  and  then  went  on  to  dwell 


upon  the  life,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension 
of  His  only  begotten  Son  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
the  true  Sun,  who  was  in  the  beginning  before 
all,  unbegotten,  and  from  whom  all  things  take 
their  beginning,  both  visible  and  invisible.  (S. 
Patricii  Cunfessio;  O'Connor,  Script.  Hibem.  i. 
pp.  cviii.,  cxvii. ;  comp.  also  what  is  known  as 
St.  Patrick's  Hymn,  Todd,  pp.  426-428.) 

(6)  Similarly,  Augustine,  in  Kent,  directed 
the  attention  of  the  royal  worshippers  of  Woden 
and  Thor  to  the  picture  of  the  Saviour  on  the 
cross  (Bede,  ff.  K  i.  25  ;  Vita  S.  Augustini,  ii. 
16),  and  then,  according  to  subsequent  tradition 
(recorded  by  Alfric  and  expanded  by  Jocelin, 
JMigne,  Pairoloyia^  saec  vii.  61),  went  on  to 
tell  him  of  such  events  in  His  wondrous  life 
as  were  likely  to  make  an  impression  on  his 
mind ;  how  for  us  men,  and  for  our  salvation.  He 
became  incarnate ;  how  at  His  birth  a  star  ap- 
peared in  the  East ;  how  He  walked  upon  the  sea 
and  calmed  the  storm ;  how  at  His  death  the 
sun  withdrew  his  shining;  how  He  rose  from 
the  dead,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  and  will 
come  again  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead." 

(c)  The  arguments  of  Oswiu,  king  of  Northum- 
bria,  in  his  exhortation  to  Sigeberct,  king  of 
Essex,  are  mainly  directed  to  the  strain  of  the 
old  Hebrew  prophets  against  the  absurdities  of 
idolatry,  and  the  folly  of  a  system  which  taught 
the  worship  of  deities  that  might  be  broken, 
absent,  or  trodden  under  foot.  From  the  adora- 
tion of  such  gods  he  bids  his  royal  brother  turn 
to  the  true  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  who 
is  invisible,  omnipotent,  eternal,  who  will  judge 
the  world  in  righteousness,  and  reward  the  gooid 
with  everlasting  life.® 

(d)  The  correspondence  of  Daniel,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  with  his  friend  and  fellow-country- 
man, the  martyr  Boniface,  is  very  remarkable. 
While  deprecating  any  violent  and  useless  de- 
clamation against  the  native  superstitions,  he 
suggests  to  the  great  missionary  that  he  should 
put  such  questions  as  would  tend  to  suggest  the 
contradictions  of  heathenism,  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  the  genealogy  of  the  gods,  the  temporal 
disadvantages  which  pagan  superstitions  entailed 
upon  those  who  held  them,  and  so  lead  on  hie 
hearers  gently  to  Christian  truth.  (See  Migne, 
Fatrologia,  saec.  viii.  p.  707.) 

(e)  The  fifteen  sermons  of  the  great  Apostle 
of  Germany  shew  that  he  required  of  his  con- 
verts something  far  more  real  than  a  merely  su- 
perficial form  of  Christianity.  The  subject  of  the 
first  is  the  **  right  Faith,"  in  which  he  expounds 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  relation  of 
baptism  to  the  remission  of  sins,  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  the  future  judgment,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  repentance.    The  second,  preached  on 

•  With  this  sermon  of  Augustine  compare  (i.)  a  sermon 
of  St  Eloy.  VUa  S.  £ligii,  iL  c.  15;  Surlus,  Acta  88. 
Nov.  80.  (ti.)  A  sermon  of  Gallus,  Osnislos,  ilnfif .  Leet, 
1.  784 ;  Fens,  Man.  Germ.  U.  14,  Vita  8.  Galli.  (ill.)  The 
first,  ninth,  and  tenth  of  the  'Instructions'  of  Ccdum- 
banuji,  Mlgne,  Patrologiat  saec  viL 

*  Bede,  S.  B.  iiU  2Z  Though,  during  the  mission  of 
Paulinos  In  Northumbria,  Golfl,  the  chief  priest,  regards 
the  new  faith  ss  merely  worthy  of  a  trial,  like  the  systems 
of  hefttbeoism,  and  a  qaestion  of  temporal  advantage,  yet 
it  Is  oounterbalanced  by  the  parable  of  the  thane  on  the 
brtofbees  and  uncertainty  of  life,  which  strikes  a  deeper 
diord  and  betrays  a  yearning  for  the  gospel  of  a  UHb  be- 
yond the  grave.    (Bede,  E.E,  ii.  13.) 
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Christmas  Dty,  is  concerned  with  the  creation  of 
man,  hid  fall,  the  promise  of  a  Savioar,  His 
advent,  and  the  storj  of  Bethlehem.  The  fourth 
treaU  of  the  **  Beatitudes;"  the  fifth,  of  **  Faith 
and  the  Works  of  Love;"  the  sixth,  seyenth, 
eighth,  and  ninth,  of*  Deadly  Sins  and  the 
Chief  Commandments  of  God ;  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  treat  more  fully  of  Man's  Fall,  of  the 
Redemption  wrought  by  Christ,  His  SufieringR, 
Death,  Resurrection,  aiul  Future  Coming,  {lb. 
saec.  viii.  813.) 

(/)  Further  information  on  the  same  point  is 
supplied  in  the  correspondence  of  Alcuin  with 
the  emperor  Charlemagne. **  In  teaching  those 
of  ripe  years,  he  says  that  order  should  be 
strictly  maintained,  which  the  blessed  St. 
Augustine  (de  CtUwMzemdis  StidUms)  has  laid 
down  in  his  treatise  on  this  subject.  (1.)  A 
man  ought  first  to  be  instructed  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  in  the  future  life  and  its  re- 
tribution of  good  and  evil.  (2.)  He  ought, 
secondly,  to  be  taught  for  what  crimes  and  sins 
he  will  be  condemned  to  suffer  hereafter,  and 
for  what  good  works  he  will  enjoy  eternal  glory. 
(3.)  He  ougiit  most  diligently  to  be  instructed 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in  the  advent  of 
the  Sftvioor,  His  life,  passion,  resurrection,  as- 
cension, and  future  coming  to  judge  the  world. 
Sti*engthened  and  thoroughly  instructed  in  this 
iaith,  let  him  be  baptised,  and  afterwards  let  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel  be  further  unfulded  by 
public  preaching,  till  he  attain  to  the  measure 
of  the  stature  of  a  perfect  man,  and  become  a 
worthy  habitation  of  the  Holy  Qhost.'' 

15.  Of  vernacular  translations,  indeed,  of  the 
Scriptures  and  Liturgy,  except  in  the  Eastern 
church,  we  find,  naturally,  little  trace  in  the 
missionary  annals  of  this  period.'  (Tlphilas,  in- 
deed, composed  an  alphabet  for  his  Gothic 
converts,  and  translated  for  them  the  Scriptures 
into  their  own  language,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  the  missionaries  of  the  West  that 
this  was  one  of  the  most  important  requisites  tor 
followiai^  up  oral  instruction.*  All  languages  be- 
sides I^tin  and  Greek  they  deemed  barbarous,  and 
shrank  from  giving  them  a  place  in  the  sacred 
services  of  the  church.  It  is  with  misgiving  that 
we  think  of  Augustine  at  the  court  of  Ethelbert, 
addressing  his  hearers  through  "  the  frigid  me- 
dium of  an  interpreter. **  It  is  easier  to  imagine 
how  Boniface  and  his  disciples/  coming  forth  from 


9  Oomp.  Ep.  itz±vH.  Ad  Pomlnum  Regem,  de  sub- 
Jeetione  Hnnnomni,  ei  quaUter  dooeadl  sint  In  fide,  et 
quia  ordo  dt  servandos. 

«  This  doabtless  In  his  sofaool  atToric  Alcain  himself 
taught  Alubert  sad  Ltodgpr,  when  tlM^  returned  from 
their  Ubours  in  tbe  Fri»iui  misHion  tteU.  (  VUtk  &  Linid- 
geri,  Pertz,  Mm.  Germ.  ii.  407.) 

'  The  Eastern  church  acted  as  if  l3j  intuition  fnm  the 
beginning,  on  the  principle  that  the  language  of  every 
nation,  nut  one  peculiar  to  the  clergy,  is  the  proper 
vehicle  for  public  worehip  and  religious  life.  (Stanley, 
Lecturtt  on  tkt  EtuUm  Ckureh,  p.  309.) 

•  (ilbbon,  iv.  33;  MtUier,  lAciuret  on  tki  Scienoe  qf 
langua^fet  p.  176 ;  Davidson,  Biblical  Criticism^  p.  676. 
This  same  teeting  led,  itluo,  in  the  East  to  the  C^ptio,  Ar- 
menlan,  and  Eihiopic  versions  or  the  ^nptaresi. 

*  The  course  of  instruction  preparatory  to  missionary 
woric  which  Sturmi  anderwpnt  is  worthy  of  noUce: 
■*  Pifalmts  teitad  memoriae  trudliia,  1<  ctionibusque  qoam 
pinrimis  perenui  oonimemoratione  fVinctia,  aaeram  coeplt 
Chrirti  per  Scripturam  spiriioall  intelllgere  sensu,  qua- 
taor  EvangellorumChristl  mysterla  stndlosisslme  cuiavlt 


the  first  Teutonic  church,  which  remained 
Teuton,  found  access,  through  their  own  t<mgue, 
to  the  hearts  of  the  tribes  of  Germany.  Still, 
even  in  the  English  church,  the  mother-tongue 
was  never  entirely  banished  from  the  services. 
The  Synod  of  Cloveshoo  (A-D.  747)  enacted  that 
the  priest  should  learn  to  translate  and  explain 
in  the  native  language  the  Creed,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  sacred  words  *nsed  at  the  cele* 
bration  of  the  mass,  and,  in  the  office  of  baptism, 
while  individual  prelates  insisted  on  the  need  of 
clergy  able  to  instruct  their  people  in  the  ele- 
ments of  Christian  knowledge.  (Spelman,  Con* 
oUittf  p.  248 ;  Johnson,  EngHdi  CammSy  i.  247 ; 
comp.  Bede,  j^.  ad Ecgbtrctmn^  § 3 ;  and  Charle- 
magne, Capittti.  )  14;  i.  505.)  A  short  form 
of  abjuration  of  idolatry  and  declaration  of 
Christian  faith  in  the  vernacular  language  is 
preserved  among  the  works  of  Boniface  (Migne, 
Patrohgia^  saec  viii.  61  OX  and  the  work  of 
Ulphilas  for  the  Goths  was  followed  up  in  some 
measure  by  Aldhelm's  rersion  of  the  Psalter 
(Wright,  Biog,  Brit.  Lit,  i.  222),  and  Bede's 
version  at  least  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
while  Caedmon's  Metrical  Paraphrase  was  an 
earnest  of  the  new  graojienr,  depth,  and  fervour 
which  the  German  race  was  to  give  to  the  re* 
ligiott  of  the  East.  (Bede,  If.  E.  ir.  24  { 
Caedmon's  Paraphrtus^  ed.  Thorpe,  p.  47.) 

16.  One  point  more  remains  to  be  noticed.  It 
is  impossible  to  pass  in  review  the  missionary 
history  of  the  church  from  the  sub-apostolic 
age  to  that  of  Charlemagne,  without  being 
struck  with  th$  slow  and  graduai  steps  by  which 
each  important  triumph  of  the  faith  was  won. 
The  conversion  of  Europe,  for  instance,  is  some- 
times spoken  of  as  thovgh  it  was  an  event  of 
speedy  accomplishment.  It  requires  an  effort  to 
realise  the  met  that  the  dose  of  the  eighth 
oentnry,  to  which  onr  review  has  brought  us, 
did  not  see  even  the  half  of  Europe  won  oTer, 
even  in  the  most  nominal  form,  to  the  Cross  of 
Christ.  The  whole  of  the  great  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  all  Bulgaria,  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
Russia,  Poland,  Pomerania,  Prussia,  and 
Lithuania  remained  to  be  evangelised.  In  most 
of  the  countries  no  missionary  had  ever  set  foot, 
or  if  he  had,  was  obliged  to  retire  at  once  before 
the  furious  opposition  of  heathen  tribes.  Even 
at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  mdtt 
Christianity  had  enjoyed,  during  more  than 
sixty  vears,  the  sunshine  of  imperial  fWvonr, 
the  Christians  at  Antloch,  a  city  which  had 
well-nigh  greater  spiritual  advantages  than  any 
other,  constituted  only  about  half  of  the  popi»- 
lation  (Cbrysostom,  Op.  torn.  ii.  567 ;  vii. 
810),  and  more  than  fifty  years  after  the  con* 
version  of  Constantine,  the  cultivated  and  in- 
fluential classes  of  old  Latin  Rome  still  remained 
heathen,*  while  the  word  "peasant,"  synonym 

addlaoere.  Novum  quoque  ac  Veins  Teetaoientnm,  In 
quantum  snfBclebat,  lecUonis  assiduitate  in  o-rdis  sui 
thesaurum  rvcondere  curarit.*'  {VUii  S.  S^u-mi  AMard, 
Perts,  Men.  Gtrm.  it.  366.) 

*  In  the  5th  oentury  Leo,  bnnop  of  Imme,  deplores  the 
deep  oormption  'ven  of  Christian  sodety,  and  tkQiires  hto 
flook  not  to  fall  back  into  hcaihenittn.  The  old  b««iheii 
cultua,  particularly  that  of  the  sun  {Sol  <»e<et««)  faad 
formally  entered  Itself  into  the  Chriatlan  wo1r^hlp  of  <*od. 
Many  CbrlsUans,  before  etitering  th<>  basiUca  of  St.  P<^teT, 
were  wunt  to  mount  the  |<latform  in  order  to  make  ;h>  \t 
obeioanoe  to  the  rising  luminary.  (Merlvale,  Omveitiim 
qf  tite  ^I'vrthem  A'aliunt,  p.  1Y9.) 


MISSIS 


MITRE 
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nous  witb  "  Ymbelierery"  tells  its  own  tale. 
Slow,  bowerer,  as  was  the  actual  rate  of  pro- 
gress (MUman,  Latin  ChnaHaniiy,  it.  225),  there 
never  was  a  period  daring  these  eeaturies  when 
the  flood  was  not  really  rising,  though  the  un- 
obMrvaat  eye  might  not  detect  it.  Periods  of 
mArvelloos  acceleration  are  followed  by  periods 
of  no  lew  singular  retardation,  and  in  the 
darkest  times  there  were  ever  some  streaks  of 
light,  and  the  leayen  destined  to  qnioken  the 
mai»  of  society  was  never  wholly  inert  or  in- 
ed'ectual.  Who,  in  the  fifth  century,  would 
have  beliered  that  in  the  wild  destroyers  and 
sapplanters  of  the  ancient  cinlisation  of  Rome 
v«re  the  &ther8  of  a  nobler  and  grander  world 
than  any  that  history  had  yet  known?  This 
woaderfal  tranbition  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past. 
It  is  an  accomplished  fact.  But  it  was  a  traori- 
tioD  whicby  as  we  have  seen,  was  slowly  and 
(Tradually  brought  about.  Shall  we  be  aar- 
prised  if,  in  this  matter  of  slow  derelopmeat, 
the  history  of  Christian  ™*«^««*«»  should  repeat 
it«lf ?  [a  F.  M.] 

MISSIS,  wutyr;  botjomemorated  in  Cypnis 
Feb.  20  {Efierm.  Metri.).  [C.  H.] 

MISSOBIUM.  Gregory  of  Tours  {Bitt. 
Ftmc  Yi  2)  tolls' us  that  Chilperic  shewed  him 
"mLworium  mngnum  quod  «x  auro  gemmisque 
iabricarerat  in  quinquaginta  librarum  pondere." 
Flodosrd  also  (MiaL  Mmnen*.  iL  5)  speaks  of  a 
siirer-gilt  misaortiim  given  to  the  chutch  of  St. 
Remi  at  Reiosa.  A  m&sserium  is  defined  by 
Kacro  {JIierok»,  a.  t.)  to  be  *'Taa  sen  tkeea;^' 
by  0ocange((7^0C8.s.T.)  to  be  ''lanx  seu  discus." 
The  weight  of  50  poui^  seems  exeessiTe  for  a 
plate  or  paten,  and  suits  better  the  notioa  of  a 
fhrioe  or  reliqunrj.  Dom  Bouquet  (on  Gregory, 
if.)  says  that  some  take  missoriun  to  be  sn 
"abacus  eum  omni  suppeUectileL"  [iX] 


MiSStJRIANTJS  (1)  Martyr;  commemorated 
in  Africa  Jan.  27  {Hieron.  Mart.). 

(2)  Hartyr ;  commemorated  in  Africa  Jan.  27 
{fUron.  Mart. ;  Boil  Acta  S3.  Jan.  2.  769> 

[C.  H.] 

MISTBIAKX7S,  martyr;  commem<mted  in 
Africa  Jan.  17  (JSferon.  MartJ).  [C.  HJ 

MmsORUS,  martyr;  commemorated  at 
Alexandria  Sept.  8  {Skrm.  Mart.).        [C.  H.] 

MITRE  (KiStf^f;  MUra,  Jloro,  InfuU). 
The  allosions  to  a  head-dreis  of  any  descniption 
vom  by  (Christian  ministers  as  part  of  their 
o^cial  dress,  winch  we  meet  with  during  our 
j<riod  of  800  years,  or  indeed  before  A.D.  1000, 
are  decidedly  rare ;  and  as  a  rule  must  be  eon- 
iiiered  of  very  doubtful  character.  These  we 
shall  presently  discuss  at  length,  but  we  shall 
speak  briefly  first  of  the  headnlresMs  worn  by 
Jevt»h  priests  and  high-priests,  since  some  would 
iBiiiitain  thAt  there  Is  a  distinct  continuity 
hetween  the  Jewish  and  Chrbtiati  churches  in 
the  matter  c/f  TestmemtS. 

The  cap  worn  bj  ordinary  Jewish  priests 
'^  caHed   n^^ytp    (£zod.  xxvliL    40,  xzix.  d, 

Kxxii.  28 ;  Let.'  Ttfi.  tSy,  f9r  whidi   the  LKX 
ttrm  i^apttj*  a  word  whfdh  w«  shall  hare  to 

*  la  eoe  pis  sgn  (feimd.  icxxtk.  ill  [torrL  du.  L^l]) 
H  ^mid  Mcto  at  first  sight  that  ftC'rpa  was  tbeir  rendering, 
teftasBiteuBtfaai  in  tta  exprtmAnsa  rat  xiidptvs .» . 


eonsider  subsequently  in  its  Christian  connection. 
It  was  made  of  fine  linen  folded  together  sereral 
times  and  fitting  closely  to  the  head  (Josephus, 
Antiq.  iii.  7.  3,  where  see  Harercamp's  note)^. 
Josephus  speaks  of  it  as  ir/Xox  &icie»yor,  and  com- 
pares it  to  a  oTc^drn ;  bat  the  exact  shape  is 
not  certainly  known,  whether  it  be  a  high 
conical  cap,  rounded  off  at  the  top  (so  Bock, 
Liturg.  OewSnd.  vol.  L  p.  846  and  plate  iL 
[which  Ib  reproduced  in  Marriott,  Vestiarium 
CAnWMimim,  plate  riii.],  following  Braunius,  de 
habitu  tacerdotum  Jlebraeorum^  p.  518,  who,  how- 
ever, does  not  speak  rery  definitely :  also  Hefcle, 
BeitragB,  toI.  11.  p.  225),  or,  as  Marriott  (p.  234), 
more  like  a  skull  cap,  fitting  to  the  shape  of  the 
head,  '*  like  a  sphere  divided  in  twain.* 
The  cap  of  the  high  priest  is  styled    HD^Vb 

(Exod.  xxTiiL  4,  37, 39 ;  zxix.  6 ;  xxxix.  28,  31 ; 
Lev.  viii.  9 ;  xri.  4),  for  which  the  LXX  gives 
fdr^  or  sometimes  ititapis.  The  meaning  of  the 
root  verb  is  to  wind,  the  cap  being  doubtless 
akin  to  what  we  should  call  a  turban.  This, 
like  the  cap  of  the  high-priest,  was  made  of  fine 
linen,  but  differed  from  it  (to  say  nothing  of  a 
difference  in  general  shapeX  in  that  on  the  front 
of  it  was  a  plate  of  gold  ()^^V ;   in  tho  LXX 

nirakop ;  in  the  Vulgate  lamina)  attadied  to  a 
band  of  blue  lace,  whereby  it  was  fastened  to 
the  mftre.  On  this  plate  was  engraved  Holiness 
to  the  Lord.  The  description  of  Josephus  {AnL 
iii.  7.  7 ;  see  also  Bolt.  Jvd.  v.  5.  7)  refers  to  a 
I  triple  crown  worn  over  the  linen  cap,  doubtless 
a  later  addition  to  the  original  form,  and  pro- 
bably implying  a  quasi-royaHy  on  the  part  of 
the  wearer. 

We  now  pass  to  the  Christian  church. 
Here  the  two  most  commonly  found  terms  for 
the  ecclesiastical  head-^iress  are  mitra  and  infuia, 
though,  as  we  have  already  implied,  early  satis- 
fhctory  Instances  of  their  use  are  hardly  forth- 
coming. Th«  general  history  and  usage  of  the 
two  words  is  curiously  unlike.  The  Oreek  word 
fiirpa  is  connected  with  nhos  a  thread,  and  has 
the  two  meanings  of  a  girdle  and  a  head-dress. 
Confining  ourselves  to  the  latter  sense,  we  find 
the  mitra  as  a  cap  worn  by  women.  Thus  Isidore 
of  Seville  {l^tymoi.  xix.  31,  4)  says  of  it  "est 
pileum  Phrygium  caput  protegens,  Quale  est 
omamentum  capitis  devotarum.  Sea  pileum 
virorum  est,  milrae  vero  feminarum."  •  It  was 
worn  also  by  Asiatics  without  distiDction  of  sex, 
and  seems,  as  we  may  infer  from  Isidore,  to  hare 
been  specially  characteristic  of  the  Phrygians 
(see  e.g.  Virg.  Am,  ix.  616).*  We  have  already 
referred  to  the  use  of  iiirpa  In  the  LXX,  and  in 
the  Vulgate  we  find  mitra  as  one  of  the  ren- 
derings of  MDSW   (tf.^.    £xod.  xxix.  9),  thb 

■    •         '  -    ■ 

Ma  rifv  fifrpdip  K  ts  moK  pr6bsMe  that  the  order  of  tin 
two  wordb  has  teenrtjr  been  InoenAMiged,  for  U  wm  be 
»)tici'd  thtti  the  Aral  Is  ptnnd  and  ttie  seoond  slngtilsr, 


•  JosepbUB  epeaki  ef  It  as  pmtmtp^Bifi^   Thfs  Is  tH 
the  Bebrew  Hfi^YD   ^t*^  is  the  term  for  thh 

mitre  of  the  hif^-prlest.  Probably  bj  the  time  of  Jose- 
phus the  i^ord  was  used  in  a  wider  eense^  aud  lo  we  Dad 
it  fai  Rabbinic  Hebn>w. 

e  A  mitra,  in  addition  to  a  veil,  was  placed  on  the 
head  Kit  s  virgin  when  she  was  conaecratad  to  a  **rs- 
tigious"  life  (Martene,  de  RiL  EocL  II.  iv.  13). 

<  Thi»  cap  will  he  remembered  tqr  its  revlvsl  during  the 
first  Fteoch  revoluUuu. 
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other    words   pat    for    it    being     cidaris    aod 
tiara. 

Totally  different  in  its  origin  from  the  imYra, 
the  cap  of  women  and  effeminate  men,  is  the 
m/Wo,  the  fillet  which  decked  the  head  of  heathen 
priests  and  sacrificial  victims.  It  is  thus  defined 
by  Servius,  *'  fascia,  in  modum  diademstis  a  quo 
Tittae  in  atraque  parte  dependent,  quae  plerum- 
que  lata  est,  plemmque  tortilis  de  albo  et 
cocco**  (in  Virgil.  Aen.  x.  538 ;  see  also  Isidore, 
Etym,  xix.  30,  4,  where  the  above  definition 
is  cited).  We  several  times  find  Virgil  speaking 
of  the  sacrificing  priest  as  wearing  the  infuia 
(e.g.  Aen.  ii.  430,  x.  538).  Again,  the  yictims 
about  to  be  sacrificed,  whether  beasts  or  men, 
were  decked  with  the  inftUa  (Virg.  Getjrg.  iii.  487  ; 
Lucretius  L  87 ;  Suet.  Ca/iV;.  27).  In  the  last 
cited  passage,  the  case  is  that  of  a  gladiator, 
who,  having  been  guilty  of  cowardice,  was  ''yer- 
benatus  et  infulatus"  prior  to  execution. 

We  phall  now  proceed  to  consider,  seriatim^ 
the  cases  adduced  of  the  use  of  some  kind  of 
head'dress  as  part  of  the  official  dress  of  the 
Christian  ministry  in  primitive  times.  The  earliest 
instance  is  one  which  can  perhaps  hardly  be  strictly 
called  a  head-dress,  but  is  sufficiently  near  to 
justify  its  presence  here,  and  concerns  no  less  a 
person  than  the  apostle  St.  John.  The  passage 
in  question  occurs  in  a  letter  sent  by  Polycrates, 
bishop  of  Ephesus,  to  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome 
(▲.D.  19^-202),  on  the  subject  of  the  Eastern 
controversy  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eodft.  v.  24 ;  also 
cited  in  part,  iii.  31 :  cf.  also  Jerome,  de  Viris 
iUmtriljuSy  c.  45)^  in  which  he  cites  the  names  of 
different  Asiatic  bishops  and  martyrs  who  are 
claimed  as  having  held  to  the  Asiatic  practice. 
Amid  this  enumeration  we  read,  *'  Yea  moreover 
John  too,  he  who  lay  on  the  Lord's  breast,  who 
became  a  priest  wearing  the  golden  plate  (ftt 
iyev^Ori  Itp^hs  rh  iriraKov  rrt^op^Kits)^  and  a 
witness  and  a  teacher — he  sleepeth  in  Ephesus." 
Before  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  meaning 
of  this  passage,  we  shall  cite  a  somewhat  parallel 
instance  from  a  later  writer,  Epiphanius.  The 
reference  has  here  been  to  Christ,  as  heir  of  the 
throne  of  David,  which  is  a  throne  not  only 
of  royalty  but  also  of  priesthood.  The  Saviour 
thus  stands  at  the  head  of  a  line  of  high-priests ; 
James,  the  Lord's  brother,  being,  as  it  were, 
successor,  in  virtue  of  his  apparent  relationship, 
and  thus  becoming  bishop  of  Jerusalem  and 
president  of  the  church.  "Moreover  also  we 
find  that  he  exercised  the  priestly  office  after  the 
manner  of  the  old  priesthood;  wherefore  also 
it  vna  permitted  to  him  once  in  the  year  to 
enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  as  the  law 
commanded  the  high-priests,  according  to  the 
Scripture.  For  so  many  before  our  time  have 
related  concerning  him,  as  Eusebius*,  and  Clement 
and  others.  Farther,  it  was  permissible  for  him 
to  wear  the  Golden  Plate  '  apon  his  head  {iXkk 

*  This  allusion  is  perhaps  to  be  referred.  oonsiderlDg  the 
mention  of  the  vinXav  that  follows,  to  the  above-cited 
letter  of  Polycrates.  The  passage  of  8t  Clcmeotk  however, 
does  not  appear  to  be  extant. 

'  Btnterim  (^Denku).  L  3.  363)  cites  tmm  the  proceedings 
of  the  eighth  genend  oonncil  (fourth  of  Ooostantinople, 
▲.!>.  969).  from  a  letter  of  Tbeodosius,  patriarch  of  Jemsa- 
lem,  to  IgnatluB,  patriarch  of  Oonstantinople,  in  which  the 
writer  says  that  he  sends  as  a  present  the  long  robe  and 
superbumeral  and  mitre  (mitra  In  Anastaslus's  LatJn), 
adding  that  his  predeoeasors  had  been  successively  decked 


jcol  rh  v4ra\oy  M  r^s  irc^Xiir  i^^v  aihf 
pipft¥\  as  the  above-mentioned  trustworthy 
writers  have  testified."  {Haer.  xxix.  4 ;  vol.  i. 
119.  ed.  Petavias.) 

The  word  vtrei^iov,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
that  employed  by  the  LXX  to  designate  the  )^y 

worn  Ok  the  high-priest's  forehead,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  therefore,  when  we  consider  that 
the  LXX  would  be  the  ordinary  Bible  of 
Polycmtes  and  Epiphanius  r,  that  the  meaning 
intended  to  be  conveyed  is  either  that  these 
apostles  actually  wore  on  their  foreheads  a  gold 
plate,  in  direct  imitation  of  that  of  the  Jewish 
high-priest^,  or  that  the  language  is  distinctly  and 
wholly  metaphorical,  meaning  that  each  of  these 
two  apostles  occupied  in  his  turn  the  same 
position  to  the  Christian  church  that  the  Aaronic 
high-priest  had  to  the  Jewish  church.  The 
question,  it  is  evident,  must  mainly  tnm  npon 
the  words  of  Polycrates,  whose  position,  both  in 
date  and  locality,  would  make  him  an  important 
witness  as  to  St.  John.  Here,  though  it  is 
impossible  to  feel  positiye  and  maintain  that  St. 
John  certainly  wore  no  stich  ornament,  we  feel 
that  it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  language  is  to 
be  viewed  as  allegori<»l— {1)  because  of  the 
allegorical  character  of  the  passage  generally 
[cf.  e.g,  /ucTcUa  9x01%*^  tcinol/inTaiy  etc.],  on 
which  see  Lightfoot,  Ocdatiana,  p.  345  n.  (ed.  4)  ; 
and  (2)  because  the  perfect  participle  seems  yery 
strange,  if  it  were  merely  meant  to  indicate 
that  St.  John  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  the 
wenoAoy.  If  that  participle  points  rather  to  **  a 
ttate  or  condition  resulting  from  a  past  act,"  then 
the  statement  becomes  simple  enough  if  we 
assume  that  Polycrates  aims  at  bringing  out  the 
fact  of  ^*th€  supremt  apoitolio  authority  of  St. 
JofMf  whose  offioe  in  the  Christian  church  was 
to  bear  rule  in  spiritual  things  oyer  the  5piritu.1I 
Israel,  even  as  the  high-priest  of  old  oyer  Israel 
after  the  flesh"  (Marriott,  p.  39  n.).  One 
thing,  at  any  rate,  is  plain  enough :  if  St.  John 
and  St.  James,  or  either  of  them,  did  wear  this 
ornament,  it  was  an  ornament  special  to  them- 
selyes,  and  ceased  with  them,  affecting  in  no 
sense  the  further  use  of  the  church. 

The  next  instance  we  shall  cite  is  from  the 
oration  deliyered  by  Eusebius*  on  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  great  church  at  TVre  {Hist.  Ecclcs. 
X.  4).  This  highly  rhetorical  discourse  begins 
with  an  address  to  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Tyre,  and 
his  assembled  clergy,  as  "friends  of  God  and 
priests  (l*pt7s)t  who  are  clad  in  the  holy  rolie 
that  reacheth  to  the  feet,  and  with  the  heavenly 
crown  {crd^afov)  of  glory,  and  with  the  unction 
of  inspiration  {rh  xP^erfM  rh  Mtof)  and  with 
the  priestly  yesturs  of  the  Holy  Ghost."    Here 

with  this  sacnd  esrb  (Labbe,  vlH.  987).  in  any  Ga««. 
however,  a  late  Qth-oeotury  tradition  such  as  this  need 
not  detain  us. 

c  It  may  be  noted  that  In  translating  the  extract  from 
Polycrates,  Jerome  reodera  irtfroAoM  by  laaUna^  the  word 
he  had  used  In  the  Vulgate  for  the  gold  plate  of  the  hlgh- 
prlest. 

^  Hefele  (p.  235)  remarks  that  though  we  are  to  take 
the  wnXw  of  St  John  !n  Its  technical  sense,  neither 
Polycrates  nor  Kusebius  asserts  It  to  have  been  of  gokl 
This,  however,  seems  needless  quibbling ;  if  the  word  la 
supposed  to  be  used  technically  the  reat  will  folk>w. 

I  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  bj  ibe  tic 
vaptk0iiv  EhiseMus  Kmply  means  himself.  Hefi^ 
(Beitraffe,  p.  326)  strangely  makes  Faullnns  the 
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the  rhetorical  character  of  the  whole  discoarse 
iiigge«t«  that  the  above  words  are  by  do  means 
iinprob&blj  osed  in  quite  a  figurative  sense,  and 
hsre  reference  to  the  spiritual  characteristics  of 
the  new  covenant,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
externals  of  th«  old.  Hefele  too,  who  argues 
ctronglj  for  the  early  use  of  the  mitre,  is  not 
dispoMd  to  claim  this  passage  in  support  of  his 
riew,  bat  is  evidently  inclined  to  explain  the 
(Trfftorsr  of  the  tonsure,  which  often  goes  by 
that  name.  At  any  rata,  it  is  clear  that 
BO  very  certain  conclusions  can  be  built  upon 
this  example.  Our  next  passage  is  in  some 
respects  similar.  It  occurs  in  one  of  the 
discoarses  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  (ob.  ▲.!>. 
389),  where  he  addresses  his  father,  then 
bishop  of  Nasianxum,  who  sought  to  associate 
his  son  with  him  in  the  duties  of  his  office.  In 
the  course  of  this  he  remarks,  ^  therefore  thou 
anoiotest  the  chief  priest,  and  clothest  him  with 
the  robe  reaching  to  the  feet,  and  settest  the 
priest's  cap  [rhr  Kliapof ;  one  of  the  LXX  words, 
it  will  be  remembered,  for  the  priestly  and 
high-priestly  head-dresses]  about  his  head,  and 
hringest  him  to  the  altar  of  the  spiritual  burnt* 
offering,  and  sacrificest  the  calf  of  consecration, 
ui  dost  consecrate  his  hands  with  the  Spirit, 
uui  dost  bring  him  into  the  Holy  of  Holies." 
(Orvrf.  X.  4;  FatroL  Or.  xxxv.  829.)  This 
citation  may  perhaps  be  assumed  as  evidence  for 
the  use  of  some  kind  of  clerical  head-dress  in  St. 
Gregory's  time,  but  of  what  kind,  or  under  what 
cosdiiions  worn,  or  whether  the  whole  passage 
ii  to  be  viewed  a5  allegorical,  must  remain 
doubtful.  Much  oertainlv  in  the  passage  is 
highly  figurative,  as  the  allusion  to  the  cal^  and 
to  the  Uoly  of  Holies ;  which,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
would  be  distinctly  in  favour  of  the  latter  view. 
Some  writers  cite  as  evidence  for  the  early 
vse  of  some  kind  of  mitre,  a  passage  from 
Aomianus  Maroellinus  (xxix.  5),  where  he 
describes  the  outbreak  of  an  African  chief,  named 
Firmus  (A.D.  372).  Against  lym  was  sent 
Theodosins,  afterwards  emperor,  by  whom  the 
rising  was  completely  crushed,  and  Firmus  com- 
peil«i  to  sue  for  peace.  The  historian,  a  heathen, 
Bpesks  of  the  sending  of  **  Christiani  ritus  anti- 
stites,  oraturos  pacem."  Two  days  after,  Firmus 
restored  ^  Icosinm  oppidum  ....  militaria 
ngna  et  cofrmam  saoerditcUem  cum  caeteris  quae 
ist^rceperat."  When  Hefele  (p.  227)  can  remark 
OB  this  that  thereby  **is  plainly  me«mt  the 
fnfuia  of  that  bishop  whom  the  heathen  Africans 
had  shortly  before  slain  in  the  regions  of  Leptis 
and  Ona*^  (op,  cit.  xxviit  6),  it  may  most 
decidedly  be  objected— ^1)  that  the  connecting  of 
the  two  eventa,  and  indeed  the  assumption  that 
the  person  slain  (Rusticianus  sacerdotal  is)  was  a 
Christian,  or  that,  if  a  Christian,  he  would  have 
a  "crown"  at  all,  is  a  distinct  begging  of  the 
whole  question ;  and  (2)  thai  it  is  far  more 
reasonable  to  understand  by  the  corona  saaer" 
deialia  (the  phrase  used,  it  wilt  be  remembered, 
hj  a  heathen)  the  golden  crown,  which  abundant 
illnstrations  shew  to  have  been  worn  t^y  heathen 
priests.  (See  e.g.  Tertnllian,  de  Sj  e  -tftntiis,  c.  23 ; 
dt  /dfjIoliMa^c.  18  [where  see  Oohl«r*s  note]; 
de  Cor>m>i  JfUUCij  c  10.  W.*  may  nUo  appeal 
to  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Klvir.i,  which  is 
salient]  V  curious  to  be  givi^n  at  length : 
'*Sacerdotes  qui  tantum  coronani  porcant,  nee 
Mcrificant,  nee  de  suis  sumptibus  dii-iuii  ad  id 


praestant,  placuit  post  biennium  aocipere  com- 
munionem."  ConcU,  IlUb,  can.  55 ;  Labbe,  i.  976.) 
Equally  inconclusive,  in  our  opinion,  Is  the 
series  of  passages  quoted  by  Hefele  and  others, 
in  which  the  infula  is  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  Christian  vestments.  In  classical  usage, 
the  word  mfula  was  not  confined  to  the  more 
special  meaning  we  have  already  dwelt  on,  but 
drifted  into  the  meaning  of  ornaments  and 
insignia  of  magistrates,  or  even  into  that  of  a 
magistracy  itself.  [See  examples  quoted  from  the 
imperial  codes  and  elsewhere,  in  Forcellini  s.v.] 
In  later  ecclesiastical  Latin  again,  we  find  the 
word  distinctly  used  for  a  chasuble  (see  e.g.  Hugo 
de  S.  Victore  Spec.  Eod,  6,  Patrol,  clxxvii.  353; 
see  also  Ducange  s.v.),  apparently  as  being  the 
official  vestment  par  exo^tenoe.  We  should  thus 
be  prepared  to  argue  that,  in  the  absence  of 
evidence  pointing  the  other  way,  the  natural 
explanation  to  give  to  these  earlier  alluitions  to 
a  Christian  inftUa  is  that  the  word  betokens,  in 
a  half  poetic  sense,  the  official  dress,  and  indeed 
hardly  more  than  the  quasi-official  position  of 
ordained  persons.  The  allusions  cited  are  the 
following.  The  Christian  poet  Prudentius,  when 
dwelling  on  the  names  of  famous  martyrs  con* 
nected  with  the  city  of  Saragossa,  atkys^Peritteph, 
iv.  77  sqq.)— 

**Inde,  Vitioentf,  toa  palma  nsta  est, 
Clems  bic  tantum  peperit  triumphom. 
Hie  Moetrdotum  dumia  ir^fuiata 

Yaleriomm,*' 

where  the  concluding  reference  is  to  Valerius, 
bishop  of  Saragossa.  The  whole  poem,  however, 
is  written  in  a  highly-wrought  strain  of  meta- 
phor,  and  is  a  palpable  imitation  of  classical 
imagery.  This  is  quite  sufficient  to  shew  that 
no  special  stress  can  be  laid  here  on  the  word 
in/ulata. 

About  a  century  later  (^elasius  (ob.  a.d.  496) 
speaks  of  certain  characteristics  in  a  person 
rendering  him  *' clerical ibus^  infulis  [where  the 
plural  is  noticeable]  reprobabilem"(Z:rV'is^.  ix.  ad 
episcopoa  Luocmiae,  §  9;  Patrol,  lix.  51).  Again 
in  a  biography  [Hodoeporicon]  of  Willibald,  a 
disciple  of  St.  Boniface,  written  by  a  contem- 
porary nun  of  Heidenheim,  it  is  remarked  on 
the  consecration  of  Willibald  as  a  bishop,  that 
"  sacerdotalis  infulae  ditatus  erat  honore  "  (ell; 
in  Canisius,  The8<»unu  ii.  116).  In  a  biography 
of  Burckhard  of  Wiirxburg,  another  disciple  of 
St.  Boniface  [probably  written  two  hundred 
years  after  the  time  of  St.  Boniface,  but  before 

k  Hefele  d<rells  on  the  adjective  cUrical^mtt  ss  imply- 
ing a  besd-dresB  distinct  from  that  worn  by  laymen,  and 
cites  Dncange  (Glouariumt  a,  v.  ittfula)  who  quotov  the 
order  of  a  synod  which  prohibits  clerics  Trom  wearing  sn 
Infnla  **de  sete  sive  serico  more  lalcall."  Again,  sn  an- 
cient statute  ordains  that,  except  in  esss  of  necessity, 
clerics  are  not  to  wear  "  vestes  iaeculares,"  or  "inftilam 
seu  ptieum  de  die  tai  oapite,"  and,  tn  esse  of  disobedience, 
beneficed  clergy  sre  to  be  fined  a  year's  Income.  On  this 
it  may  be  remarked  that  (1)  the  date  d.  theebove  men- 
tioned synod  Is  giren  by  Ducange  as  a.jk  1311,  and  the 
tttatules  are  of  the  d&te  ajx  1289  (Martene,  Anted.  Iv. 
671).  and  th(>refore  are  not  relevant  to  the  present  matter; 
(2)  the  pnthibltion  in  the  fonner  citation  evidently  refers 
to  the  materUI  of  the  Infula;  and  (3)  to  allow  that  at  a 
given  time  clerics  wore  head-dresses  of  a  different  shape 
Irom  laymen,  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  allowing  tbat 
the  bead-dms  formed  a  part  of  the  oflldal  drees  or  en- 
tered in  any  sense  into  offldal  mintstroUoosi 
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AJ>.  984;  Bcttberf,  Kirchengeack.  Devtachhmda 
li.  314],  Barckhard  it  spokeo  of  u  **poDtifi- 
cali  Ufula  digniu**  (im  Acta  Sanctorum,  Oct. 
Tol.  vi.  574),  and  the  then  pope  is  ttiid  to  be 
''summi  pootiticatoi  infalM  noa  incongmaA." 
On  all  the  above  instances  it  may  be  remarked 
that  while  they  allow  us  to  ezpldn  them  if  we 
will  of  a  Christian  official  head«dresa,  they  most 
certainly  eannot  be  considered  as  evidence  com- 
pel  ling  us  to  wch  a  belief;  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  direct  trustworthy  evidence  from  ancient 
pictures  of  the  existence  of  such  a  head-dress, 
and  considering  the  known  later  use  of  the  term 
tn/u/a,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  probability 
Inclines  strongly  against  those  who  claim  the 
above  series  of  passages  as  establishing  the  ancient 
use  of  a  mitre. 

Two  more  passages  which  have  been  cited  are 
absolutely  of  no  weight,  llie  first  is  a  line  from 
Ennodius,  a  poet  of  the  fifth  century,  with 
reference  to  St.  Ambrose,  '*Serta  redimitus 
gesUbat  lucida  fronU<^  (fp^.  77 ;  Fainil.  Ixiii 
848),  but  the  context,  evep  the  following  line  alone, 
serves  to  shew  that  we  are  dealing  with  meta^ 
phor  and  not  with  fiict — **distinctum  gemmis 
ore  parabat  opus.'*  Finally,  in  a  poem  {Parat' 
mtU  ad  EfisoopQti)  of  Theodulf  of  Orleans  (ob. 
▲.D.  821),  we  are  met  with  the  line,  "  Illias  ergo 
caput  resplendens  mitra  tegebat  **  (lib.  v.  carm. 
3,  sub  fin, ;  l*airoL  cv.  360).  The  whole  con- 
text, however,  as  Marriott  has  plainly  pointed 
out,  is  dwelling  on  the  contrast  between  the 
splendour  of  the  Jewish  bigb-'priestly  dress  and 
the  spiritual  character  which  should  be  the 
ornament  of  the  Christian  minister.  Thb  con- 
trast is  elaborately  worked  out,  and  the  line 
immediately  following  the  one  we  have  quoted 
is  "contegat  et*  mentem  jus  pietasque  tuum.'* 

On  a  general  sui'vey  of  the  foregoing  evidence, 
it  may,  at  any  rate,  be  safely  asserted  that  no  case 
has  been  at  all  made  out  for  a  general  use  of  an 
official  head-dress  of  Christian  ministers  during 
the  first  eight  or  nine  centuries  after  Christ. 
Many  of  the  passages  adduced  In  favour  of  such 
a  view  have  been  shewn  to  be,  if  not  quite 
inconclusive,  at  any  rate  of  very  doubtful 
character.  Hardly  one  can  be  called  definite, 
plain  or  positive.  Also,  if  direct  evidence  is 
sought  on  the  other  side,  we  may  again  appeal  to 
a  treatise  of  Tertullian  we  have  already  cited  (de 
.  Corona  MUitiSj  c.  10).  The  words  *'  Quis  denique 
patriarches  ....  quis  vel  postea  apostolus 
aut  evangelista  aut  episcoptu  invenitur  coro- 
natus?"  ought  to  be  definite  enoujzh,  as  shewing 
the  usage  in  his  %\me.  When,  nirther,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  the  remains  of  early 
Christian  art,  which  can  really  be  considered 
trustworthy,  furnish  no  evidence  whatever  for 
the  use  of  such  a  head-dress,  but  distinctly  point 
the  other  way ;  we  feel,  that  while  not  venturing 
altogether  to  deny  the  possible  existence,  of  a 
local  or  temporary  kind,  of  a  mitre  or  head- 
dress, here  and  there,  we  may  still  fidrly  say 
with  Menard  that  **vix  ante  annum  poet 
Christum  natnm  millesimum  mitrae  usum  in 
ecclesia  fuisse  "  {Greg.  Sacr.  557).  Menard  justly 
insists  on  the  fact  that  in  numerous  liturgical 
monuments  (e.g»  a  mass  for  Easter  Day  in  the 
Cd.  Ratoldi  [written  before  A.D.  986],  where 
the  omamentfi  of  a  bishop  are  severally  gone 

>  ^  Is  donbtlees  to  be  read  as  Maniott  suggests. 


through),  as  well  as  in  writers  who  hare  fully 
entered  into  the  subject  of  Christian  vestments, 
as  R.ibanus  Haurus,  Amalarius,  Walafrid  Strabo, 
Alcuitt  (Pseudo-.^lcuin),  there  is  no  mention 
whaterer  of  a  m'tre. 

Even  a  writer  as  late  as  Iro  of  Chartres  (ob. 
A.D.  lilt*)),  while  describing  the  Jewish  mitra^ 
makes  no  mention  of  its  Christian  equiralent. 
There  are  good  grounds,  however,  for  believing 
that  at  first  the  mitre  was  an  ornament  specially 
connected  with  the  Roman  church,  from  whence 
its  use  spread  gradually  over  Western  Christen- 
dom, though  this  ut»e  had  evidently  not  bec<ime 
universal  in  lvo*s  time.  We  shall  very  brieriy 
cite  an  instance  or  two  to  illustrate  this  Roman 
connexion.  The  following  is  the  earliest 
adduced : "  when  the  archbishop  Eberhard  of 
Treves  was  at  Rome  in  ▲.D.  1049,  Leo  IX.  placed 
on  his  head,  in  St.  Peter's  on  Passion  Sunday, 
the  Roman  mitre.  The  pope's  words  in  the 
charter  are  **Momana  mitra  caput  vest  rum  iu- 
signivimns,  qua  et  ros  et  successores  ve^tri 
in  ecclesiasticis  officiis  Bomawj  more  sem|>er 
utamini.*  (^Ep.S'^  Patrol,  cxiiii.  595:  of.  al>o 
Ep.  77,  op.  di.  703,  where  the  same  privilege  is 
granted  to  Adalbert,  biishop  of  Hamburg.  We 
there  read  of  the  mitre,  "quod  est  insigne 
Romanorum.")  Again,  a  few  years  lat^r,  in 
A.D.  1063,  Alexander  II.  granted  to  Burchard, 
bishop  of  Halbestadt,  the  privilege  of  wearing 
the  archiepiscopal  pallium  and  mitre,  because  i>f 
his  special  services  to  the  Roman  see.  We  cite  in 
this  case  a  clause  of  some  interest,  as  shewing 
the  concession  of  the  use  of  the  Roman  mitre  as 
not  confined  to  the  episcopal  order :  **  Iu&u}>«r 
mitras  tibi  ac  successoribus  tuis  ac  canonieij 
excellentioribus,  scilicet  presbyteris  et  diaconi^  in 
missarum  solemnia  ministraturis,  subdiacouis  in 
majori  ecclesia  tua  et  suprascriptis  festivitatibus 
portandas  concedirans"  (Ap.  10,  Patrol,  cxlvi. 
1287).  In  A-D.  1119,  Calixtus  II.  grants  the 
use  of  the  *^episcopaHs  mitra"  to  Godebald, 
bishop  of  Utrecht  {hp.  37  ;  Patrol,  clxiii.  1 130). 
One  more  example  may  suffice.  Peter  Damian, 
in  an  indignant  letter  (c.  A.d.  1070)  toCadalous, 
bishop  of  Parma,  who  was  the  anti-pojte 
Honorius  II.,  says  scornfully,  **  habes  nunc 
forsitan  mitram,  habes  juxta  morem  Romani 
pontificis  rubram  cappam**  {Epist.  lib.  i.  20; 
Patrol,  cxliv.  242). 

Any  discussion  as  to  the  variation  in  form  and 
material  of  this  later  mitre  is  quite  beyond  our 
purpose ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  while  the  dc:;crip- 
tion  of  Honorius  of  Autun  (Gemma  Anitnae,  i. 
214;  Patr*A.  clxxli.  609).  in  the  twelfth  centuij, 
still  seems  to  point  to  a  cap  made  of  linen  {mitra 
ex  bysao  factoF^  that  of  Innocent  III.  ib  the 
thirteenth,  shews  that  in  the  case  of  the  bishop 

*"  A  poeriUj  earlier  testuwe  Is  referred  to  bjBCarrloa 
(p.  841).  ftam  a  coin  of  Sergtas  lU.  (ob.  la  911).  wbere 
the  M<lra  Is  said  fint  to  apiiear  as  Hflailug  an  older 
pajpal  head-drMB,  the  aiiatfinici<w.  This,  however, 
muet  porhaps  not  be  pveeied  in  fbe  abwDoe  of  cwiArma« 
twyevldenoe. 

■  See  for  an  example  probably  of  tills  tjpt,  Marriott, 
plate  zUv.  (and  cf.  p.  220),  Bgured  from  a  M3.  of  the  lldi 
oentuiy.  This  is  the  eorUest  example  of  the  kind  known 
to  Marriott,  except  perhaps  one  In  the  Benedlotional  of 
SL  Ethelwald,  a  MS.  of  the  10th  centuTy.  Here,  bowevw, 
the  figure  wean  a  Und  of  gold  drdet,  which  may  indi- 
cate royal  rank  and  not  be  an  eoelesiasUcal  head-drees  in 
the  strict  senae  at  alL 


MITBIUH 

«/  Rome,  at  any  imU,  it  waa  mada  parti  j  of  gold, 
ud  approximatad  to  ita  later  ahape  (de  aacro 
aitarit  mydtria,  L  60 ;  FairoL  ccxvii.  796). 

it  will  have  been  obaerved  that  nothing  baa 
Wn  aaid  aa  to  the  reatriction  of  the  oae  of  the 
nitre  to  the  highaat  order  of  the  olergy.  On 
this,  howeTtr,  it  can  only  he  remarked  that,  aa 
£ur  tt  the  fint  eight  oentoriea  at  Uaat  are  con- 
cerned, practically  nothing  from  the  whole  of 
our  scanty  body  of  evidence  ia  adducible.  The 
mefitioa  of  the  mfuia  in  tiie  lift  of  WiUibald 
has  fometimes  been  cited,  bnt  we  hare  already 
•eea  how  alight  ia  the  baaia  on  which  the  whole 
vguDent  ia  connexion  witb  the  word  nrfula 
restfl. 

In  conclnsion,  tbepiaotioe  of  the  Eaaium  church 
Bttj  be  moat  briefly  relinTed  to.  Here  the  mitre, 
properly  speaking,  ia  unknown,  and  tbna  we  find 
Sjmeon,  archbishop  of  Thesaalonica  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  declaring  that  all  ecclesiaatics, 
whether  bisbope  or  priests,  except  only  the 
pttriarch  of  Alexandria,"  performed  the  aacred 
rites  without  any  cowing  on  the  head  {£xpo- 
aAiodeditiwitmplOy  c  45;  PuiroL  Or.  cW.  716; 
cC  iiaapoiua  ad  Qabn$fem  FetUtqxiiitanumj  c.  20, 
^.  871.  Reference  may  be  specially  made  to 
Goar,  EucAohgion,  p.  314).  In  the  Armenian 
rhorch,  however,  biahopa  have,  it  ia  said  since 
the  eleventh  century,  worn  a  kind  of  mitre, 
apparently  in  imitation  of  Borne,  the  priests  of 
that  church  wearing  n  kind  of  bonnet. 

A  passing  allusion  may  be  made  here  to  the 
mitra  mrj/tnum,  mentioned  by  Isidore  of  Seville, 
which  appears  to  have  been  worn  in  addition 
to  the  veil  by  thoee  who  made  profession  of 
Tirginity.  Isidore  remarks  that  sn^h  a  person, 
"because  she  is  a  virgin,  may  display  the  honour 
of  s  hallowed  body  *in  libertate  capitis'  [cf. 
^lancU,  1  Cor.  xL  10]  and  *  mitinm  quasi  ooro- 
Bun  virginalis  gloriae  in  vertice  praet'erat '  *'  (da 
EaLOff.  ii.  17.  11 ;  Pairo/. IxxxiiL  807).  Again, 
in  s  letter  of  St.  Bemigius  of  Rheims,  to  Clevis, 
condoling  with  him  on  the  death  of  his  aiater 
AJbofleda,  who  had  died  shortly  after  baptism,  he 
Mrs  of  her,  **  fragrat  in  conspectu  Domini  flora 
virginiutis,  quo  scilicet  et  corona,  quam  pro 
Tirginitate  suaoepit  '*  {Ep.  1 ;  Patrol,  Ixv.  9651 
The  use  of  the  mitra  by  professing  virgins  is 
sllnded  to  by  C^tatua  (de  &kmnat9  Jkauttiatantm, 
u.  19 ;  Patrol,  xi.  873 ;  also  vi.  4,  «6. 1072,  where 
ice  Dapin's  note). 

Liieratvre. — For  the  matter  of  the  foregoing 
uticle,  I  have  to  expraia  my  obligations  to 
Hcfele's  essay,  In/Ml,  Mitra  Mud  Tiara  in  his 
Beitraga  mw  KtrchengaaehitAtaf  ArohSologie  wnd 
Htvgik,  vol.  iL  pp.  898  aqq. ;  Marriott,  Fat^ 
•rium  Chriatuamm^  pp.  167,  230,  etc. ;  Binterim, 
DanMh^Mtan  der  Chriat-KatthoUaoken  Kirc/te, 
i.  2.  348  sqq. ;  Bock,  Oeachkhta  dar  litvrgiachen 
Qtwaatder  daa  MxtiaUiltera^  vol.  it  pp.  153  sqq. ; 
Martene,  da  Jbdiquh  Sockaioa  BmmB,  Ub.  i.  c  4, 
§  1;  and  Dncange,  Qhaacariwaij  s.  w.  Irrfuia, 
MUrau  [p.  S.] 

MITBItJS,  nuurtyr ;  oommemontfd  2Coy.  13 
(Banm,  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 
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HITTON,  martyr;  commemorated  at  Alex- 
andria  May  4  iffianm.  Mart,).  [C.  H.] 

MITTUNU8  (1)  Presbyter;  commemorated 
in  Africa  May  4  {Ineron,  Mart.). 

(2)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Constantinople 
May  8  (^ffieron.  Mart.). 

(8)  Two  martyss;  eommemiorated  at  Theasa* 
lonica  June  1  (iftsron.  Mart).  [C.  H.] 

HIXTUH  or  MI8TIM.  (1)  A  morning 
meal  or  '^  jentaculum  "  in  monasteries,  consisting 
of  bread  and  wine  only.    {Beg.  Baned.) 

(8)  The  word  mixtum  is  alao  used  aa  equivalent 
to  the  Greek  Jcpo^ia,  to  deeignate  the  mixed 
chalice  in  the  Eucharist.    [EuPCEim,  p.  604.1 

[C.j 

MNA80N,  of  Gypnia ;  oommemonted  July 

12  (Boll.  Acta  8S,  July,  iii.  848).  [C.  H.] 

MOGHELLOCnS  (Kellektib),  commemo- 
rated in  Ireland  Mar.  26  Ooil.  Acta  SS,  Mar. 
m.  626).  [C.  H.] 

MOCHOEMOCUS  (PxTLCHBRixn),  Irish  ab« 
bat  of  the  7th  century ;  oonunamurated  Mar.  13 
(Boll.  Acta  as.  Mar.  ii.  281).  [C.  H.] 

MOOHTEUS.   [MooTEUB.] 

WXmVA  BALLEN8I8  (Cbokakub),  Irish 
abbat ;  commemorated  Jan.  1  (Boll.  Ada  SA 
Jan.  i.  47>  [C.  H.] 

MOCHUA  LAEG8IEN8I8  (Cuanto),  Irish 
abbat;  commemorated  Jan.  1  (Boll.  Acta  S8, 
Jan.  i.  47).  [C.  H.] 

IKXJHUH,  martyv;  commamorated  at  Milan 
July  9  {Miaron.  M^rt.;  BolL  Acta  88.  July,  ii» 
689).  [C.  k] 

HO0IANU8,  martyr  with  Marcus ;  comma* 
morated  July  3  (Basil.  Mend.).  [C.  H.] 

H0CIIU8  (1)  Martyr;  commemorated  Jan. 
29  {Cal.  Byzani.). 

.  (9)  Reader  and  martyr ;  commemorated  with 
bishop  Sllvanus  and  deacon  Lucaa  Feb.  6  (Basil. 
Menot.) 

(8)  Presbyter,  native  of  Byxantium,  martyred 
under  Diocletian  at  Heraclea ;  his  relics  deposited 
by  Constantino  in  bis  great  church  at  Constanti- 
nople; commemorated  May  11  (Baail.  Manol.; 
CM.  Bygani.);  MooiCB  or  If  ixira,  May  11  and 

13  (Boll.  Acki  88.  May,  ii.  620) )  a  church  dedi- 
cated to  him  and  St.  Menaa  at  Constantinopla 
(Codinus,  da  Aadif.  38).  [MnciUB  (8).]    [C.  H.] 

H0(}TEU8  (MooBTXpB),  Irish  bishop,  dr, 
▲.D.  535;  commemorated  Aug.  19  (Boll.  Acta 
88,  Aug.  iii.  748).  [C.  H.] 

M0DANU8,  perhapa  %  biahop,  in  Ireland,  of 
the  6th  or  7th  century ;  commemorated  Aug.  30 
(Boll.  Acta  88.  Aug.  yi.  565).  [C.  H.] 

HODEBAHNTJS,  biahop  of  Rennes,  dr, 
▲.D.  719 ;  commemorated  Oct.  22  (BolL  Acta  83. 
Oct.  U.  619).  [C.  H.] 

MODEBATA,  martyr;  commemorated  at 
Sirmia  Ap.  6  (^leron.  Mart.:  Bed.  Mart.  Auct.), 

[CH.] 
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HODERATU8  (1)  Htrtjrr  with  FaKx  >t 
Auiem,  probably  in  the  Sib  centnrj  ;  cumma- 
moratid  hi\f  1  (Boll.  Acta  83.  Jnlr,  i.  387). 

(2)  Bishop  Mid  conftuor  at  Verona  In  th<  Sib 
century ;  commtmorated  Aug.  S3  (Boll.  Acta  SS. 
Aug.  iv.  696>  [C.  H.] 

HODESTA  (1)  HartjT  with   Patricia  and 

13    (Uauanl.    Mart,  f    B^.   Jfort.);    Uodntia 
IHiirm.  JTorf.). 

(3)  Martjt ;  eoDunamaTatad  in  AJVica  Ap.  3 
{jffiBnm.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

HODESTINUB,  martjT ;  ciHiinieinamtad 
Har.  13  iUiavn.  Mttrt.).  [C.  H.] 

MODESTUS  (1)  Mart  jT ;  oaaini«morat«d  in 
Africa  Jaa.  12  (^tmnt.  Mart.). 

(3)  Martyr  ;  c»minunant«d  in  Africa  Jan.  13 
(ffiiron.  Mart.). 

(8)  Martyr  with  Poiinnu*;  commeTnonited  at 
Cirthnge  Feb.  VI  (Hitnm.  Mori. ;  BolL  Acta  33. 
Veb.  li.  SKO). 

(I)  Inrant  martyr,  with  AnHnoniaa,  at  Aln- 
amlria;  commeinoratfd  Feb.  Vi  (O'auard.  Mart. ; 
Bti.  Mart.  Auct. ;  Boll.  Acta  33.  Feb.  ii.  S80> ; 
MOLESTCi  {Mart,  Sam.  Vet.). 

(S)  Bi*hap  of  Tr*T*(,  cir.  A.v.  480;  comnM- 
nontcd  Feb.  24  (Bull.  Acta  33.  Feb.  iii.  463). 

(8)  Presbyter ;  comnmnontad  in  Aiia  Uu. 
13  (ifrenm.  Mart.). 

(7)  Martyr;  commemonited  at  Cauana  Mar. 
3>i(//;fron.ifart.). 

(8)  Martyr,  with  Vital  and  Creacentin;  com- 
Diemoraled  in  Lucania  Jam  \ff  {Hkrai.  Mart. ; 
Uinard.  Mart.);  Id  Sicily  (_Vit.  Hunt.  MaH.; 
Bod.  Marl.  Auct.). 

(B)  Ltrtia,  martyr  at  BeneTeatani  in  ths 
4lh  eeamrr  ;  commemorated  Oct.  3  (Boll.  Acta 
83.  Oct.  i.  335). 

(10)  Martyr;  eommCDMrated  Id  Cappadocia 
dt.  U(//ir™i.  Mart.). 

(II)  Hariyr  with  Caticna,  Hatema,  Dluoiu  ; 
cammemonited  Oct.  31  (Jiieron.  Mart. ;  BoU. 
Acta  33.  Oet.  ii.  14;  Bed.  Mart.  Auct.). 

(18)  Martyr  with  Afrigei,  Machxriut,  and 
others;  commemoraUd  Oct.  31  {Hieroa.  Marl. ; 
Bed.  Marl.  Auct.;  Boll.  Acta  SS.  Oct.  Ii.  14). 

(18)  Martyr  with  Tlberiui  and  Florentia  at 
Agdi^ ;  commemorated  Not.  10  (Usuard.  Mart.). 

(14)  Martrr ;  oommsmoratod  at  Srracnse  Due 
13  (HifTOB.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

nonted    at 
(C.  H.] 

MODIUS.     The  modlus  or  Inithel  measure  ii 

tlgar  refers  to  Lupine  Disvriatiotia.  ^c.  on  t'lg 
£piiafih  of  the  Marti/r  Stanu,  p.  51,  tab. 
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"he  lived  2:i  yeai 
hix  effigy  is  carve, 
hand,  and  a  baiht 
■re  s|>riiiitiag,  is 
thinks  this  Is  ar 


imed    i 


nple.     Ths 


Tiption 


grain  of  com  aawi 


ing  away  in  oarth, 
24.  And  he  glTti 
another  eiample  of  the  modiiu  in  Boldeiti,  p. 
»T1,  from  the  tomb  of  a  Christian  named  Gur- 
goniai.  He  obserrea,  however,  rery  leDsibly  sad 
truly,  that  Hiiimu*  may  have  been  a  meneor 
cereris  ao^stae,  or  have  had  some  conoeilon 
with  the  coru-trade,  and  quotes  a  farther  in- 
stance of  the  Dodlns  od  iha  tomb  of  a  baker, 
one  ViUlli  (bitii.»X  dated  401.     There  ii  no 

if  the  Lord's  wheat  and 


•d  the  lymbo 
,  or  of  Hie  r. 


0  the 
which  the  dead  had  bi 
might  he  saved 


^ugiiged; 
to  Chris- 


tiao  lymbolisi 

people  aaw  and  delighted  in  meanlugs  which  may 
have  been  overlooked  then,  as  now,  by  people 
equally  |ood  but  more  matter  of  fact.  Mar- 
tlFDj  rtfen  to  his  article,  /lutnunmli  el  Ewn- 
bleima  rtprfyaitA  nr  hi  tomlieaux  cAnlanu, 
p.  324,  Diet.,  the  first  part  of  which  eaumeralet 
emblems  of  the  trades  of  the  sniih,  woolcomtMr, 
huibaudman,  baker,  and  surgeon.  See  FossoB- 
[R.  St.  J.  T,] 


H0D0ALDU8,  archbiehap  of  Treree,  dr. 
a.D.  640;  commemorated  Hay  12  (Bolt.  Acta 
33.  May,  ili.  50).  [a  H.] 

HODOMNOGUS  (Domtniccs  Cssorieksis) 

ID   the    6th    century ;    comroemorated    Feb.    13 
(BoU.  Acta  SS.  Feb,  ii.  873).  [C.  H.J 


HOECA,  martyr;  commemorated  at  the 
cemetery  of  PrMteitatui  at  Kotoe  May  10 
{Ilicron.  Marl.).  {C.  H-j 

lECHARUB,  martyr;  eommsmorated   in 

Africa  Ap.  8  {HiB^m.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

HOENIB,  martyr;  commemorated  at  Alex- 
andria July  10;  nnothei  at  Aotloch  the  aam* 
day  (Swron.  Jfor*.).  iC.  H.] 

MOEB.    [OiHioNoiius,  MoKAsnc.] 
MOGHNTINUM    CONCILIUM.      [Mar- 

.CK.1 

HOISma,  martyr;  commtmorated  May  13 


(ff«- 


re.). 


MOLENDION,  martyr;  eoi 
fric.  Jan.  19  (ifieron.  Mart.). 
MOLESTUS.  [MoDESTUg.] 
M0LINGU8  (DiTHaEiJ,(jB), 


rated    in 


(Boll.  Acta  SS.  June,  i 


ihop  of  F«nu 
immemDraled  Jun*  17 
40B).  [C.  H.] 


MOLOCUS 

M0L0CU8  or  M0L0NACHU8»  Scottish 
bishop  in  tfie  7th  century ;  commemorated  Jane 
25  (Boll.  Acta  88.  June,  vi.  240).  [C.  H.] 

MOMINUS,  martyr ;  commemorated  at  Alex- 
udria  Ap.  30  {Hierm^  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MONA  (1)  Bishop  of  Milan,  A.D.  249;  com- 
memorated Oct.  12  (Boll.  Acta  88.  Oct.  vi.  11). 

(2)  Martyr ;  commemorated  in  Africa  Nov.  26 
{Hierm.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 
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I-  General  Hibtoet  of  MoNAsricim. 
-^The  history  of  monasticism  is  one  of  the 
>^nngest  problems  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
For  monasticism  ranks  among  the  most  power- 
ful mlluences  whi^h  have  shaped  the  destinies 
^^  Christendom  and  of  civilisation;  and  the 
attempt  to  analyse  it  philosophically  is  moiy 
than  asually  difficult,  because  the  good  and 
^^^  eril  in  it  are  blended  together  almost  in- 
tttricably.  To  those  who  contemplate  it  from 
^  <ii&tance,  wrapped  in  a  romantic  haxe  of 
Klory,  it  may  appear  a  sublime  and  heroic 
^'*rt  after  superhuman  excellence.  To  others 
approaching  it  more  nearly,  and  examining 
>t  more  dispassionately,  it  seems  essentially 
vrnng  in  principle,  though  accidentally  pro- 
d'H-tire  of  good  results  at  certain  times  and 
ao-ler  certain  conditions.  They  regard  '  the 
^l^i«hes  which  from  the  first  marred  the 
^aty  of  its  heavenward  aspirations,  as  well 
^  the  more  glaring  vices  of  its  later  phases, 
LMa&eparable  from  its  very  being.  To  them 
it  i»  nut  so  much  a  thing  excellent  in  itself, 
though  sometimes  perverted,  as  a  mistake 
from  the  first,  thoagh  provoked  into  existence 
br  nrcumstances,  not  an  aiming  too  high,  but 
*c  aiming  in  the  wrong  direction.  By  declaring 
^  war  agaiast  nature/'  to  use  the  phrase  of  one 
of  its  panegyrists  (Montal.  Monks  of  the  West, 
i.  3.i7x  it  is,  in  their  eyes,  virtually  '*  6ghting 
^?«iD>t  God.**  In  their  judgment  it  degrades 
Daa  into  a  machine.  In  their  estimation  the 
monk  shunning  the  conflict  with  the  world  is 
M  simply  deserting  his  post,  but  courting 
temptations  of  another  kind  quite  as  perilous  to 
bU  well-being.  In  brief,  far  from  being  an 
integral  and  essential  part  of  Christianity,  it.  is 
i&  th«ir  eyes  a  morbid  excrescence. 

Unna«ticism,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
^'^miot  he  traced  back  beyond  the  4th  century. 
Almost  from  the  very  commencement  of  Chris- 
^ity  ascetics  are  mentioned (&<rMi}TcU,  <nrovSa/oi, 
'«AfKTwr  ijcAcrror/pOfX  persons,  that  is,  pre- 
^tnent  in  the  Christian  community  for  self- 
d'-nial  and  sanctity;  but  these  were  *Mn  the 
▼orU,"  though  not  "  of  it,"  In  the  3rd  century 
eremites  or  hermit*  began  to  form  a  distinct 
cisai  in  the  Eaat  and  in  Africa;  in  the 
4th  they  began  to  be  organised  in  coeno- 
hitie  communities.  The  origin  of  monasticbm 
has  Mmetimes  been  imputed  to  a  growing  indif- 
^nnce  to  faith  in  the  Atonement  {e.  g.  Hospinian 
^  Orig.  Monachattts^  Epist.  Dedic.)^but  it  would 
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be  easy  to  cite  passages  from  Augustine  and 
other  panegyi'ists  of  monks  conclusive  against 
this  theory  as  inadequate,  if  not  altogether 
groundless.  Kather  the  origin  of  the  monastic 
life  is  to  be  found  partly  in  the  teaching  of  the 
schools  of  Alexandria,  partly  in  the  social  state 
of  the  world  external  to  Christianity.  The 
luxury  and  the  profligacy  of  the  Roman  empire 
even  more  than  its  oatbursts  of  persecuting 
fury  alienated  the  most  earnest  disciples  of  the 
Cross  from  taking  their  part  in  things  around 
them  and  drove  them  far  from  the  haunts  of  men, 
inspired  by  the  passionate  loneingof  the  Psalmist 
for  **  the  wings  of  a  dove,'  that  they  might 
'*  fly  away  into  the  wilderness  and  be  at  rest." 
The  causes  at  work  were  many  and  complex.  To 
itkf  timid  and  indolent  thd  monastery  was  a 
refuge  from  the  storms  of  life ;  it  was  a  prop 
and  a  defence  against  themselves  to  the  weak 
and  wavering ;  to  the  fanatic  it  was  a  short  and 
speedy  way  to  heaven ;  to  the  ambitious,  for  the 
haughtiness  which  was  its  especial  bane  in  later 
days,  soon  intruded  into  the  cell,  it  was  a 
pedestal  from  which  to  look  down  on  the  rest  of 
mankind;  to  men  of  nobler  temperament  it 
seemed,  according  to  the  notions  then  becoming 
prevalent,  the  only  fulHlment  of  what  have  been 
called  **tbe  counsels  of  perfection."  (Chrys. 
adv.  0pp.  Vit.  Mon.  i.  7  et  passim  ;  Socr.  H.  E. 
iv.  23,  4 ;  Soz.  H.  K.  i.  12-15,  iii.  14,  vi.  28-34.) 

Monasticism  was  not  the  product  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  it  was  its  inheritance, not  its  invention ; 
not  Its  oflspring,  but  its  adopted  child.  The  old 
antagonism  between  mind  and  matter,  flesh  and 
spirit,  self  and  the  world  without,  has  asserted 
itself  in  ail  ages,  especially  among  the  nations  of 
the  East.  The  Essenes,  the  Therapeutae,  and 
other  Oriental  mystics,  were  as  truly  the  pre- 
cursors of  Christian  asceticism  in  the  desert  or 
in  the  cloister,  as  Elijah  and  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist. The  ^ieoplatonism  of  Alexandria,  extol- 
ling the  passionless  man  above  the  man  who 
regulates  his  passions,  sanctioned  and  system- 
atized this  craving  after  a  life  of  utter  abstraction 
from  external  things,  this  abhorrence  of  all  con- 
tact with  what  is  material  as  a  defilement. 
Doubtless  the  cherished  remembrance  of  the 
martyrs  and  confessors  who  in  the  preceding 
centuries  of  the  Chri.ntian  era  had  triumphed 
over  many  a  sanguinary  persecution,  gave  a 
fresh  impulse  in  the  4th  century  to  this  pro- 
pensity for  asceticism,  stimulating  the  devout  to 
vie  with  their  forefathers  in  the  faith  by  their 
voluntary  endurance  of  self-inflicted  austerities. 

Some  of  the  various  terms  used  by  early 
Christian  writers  for  the  monastic  life  shew  how 
it  was  commonly  ragardcd,  and  illustrate  its 
twofold  origin.  The  monks  are  frequently 
termed  "the  philosophers,"  and  the  monastery 
their  '*  school  of  thought "  (^xA^tro^oi ;  ^poKVi- 
T^ptovj  erxoK^,  &c.),  as  the  successors  and  repre- 
sentatives of  Greek  philosophy.  They  are  termed 
••  the  lovers  of  God,"  "  the  servants  of  God  " 
(^tA^coi,  tfcpaircvraf,  servi  Dei,  famuli  Dei,  &c), 
as  being  the  lineal  descendants  of  Hebrew  pro- 
phets and  seers.  As  undergoing  a  discipline  of 
extraordinary  rigour,  as  inuring  themselves  to 
hardships,  like  good  soldiers,  stripping  themselvea 
of  every  encumbrance,  and  drilling  themselvea 
for  the  warfare  with  Satan,  they  are  called 
«*  the  renouncers,"  the  "athletes  of  Christ,"  and 
the  scene  of  their  self-imposed  toUs  and  struggles 
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u  their  "wrestling-yard"  or  "gymnasium'* 
{inroTo^dfiWBi,  renunciantea ;  waXaiffrpOf  iur- 
Knr-fipioy,  &C.).  They  are  called  endearingly 
"  fathers "  (nonni,  abbates),  by  way  of  afiec- 
tionate  rererenoe ;  "  snppliants/'  as  giving 
themselves  to  prayer  (ik^toi);  "the  angelic/'  as 
leading  the  life  of  imgels  (i«'d77«XiM,  coelicolae) ; 
"fellow-travellers"  (trwoiirat);  "dwellers  in 
cells"  (cellnlani).  Their  abodes  are  called 
"  holy  places"  (o-c/Ayeia),  "  seats  of  government " 
(jrrovfitvtta), "  sheepfolds  "  (fub^pai).  The  terms 
monastery  (jAOPturritpiov),  originally  the  cell  or 
cave  of  a  solitary  hermit,  lanra  (Aa^fM),  an 
irregnlar  cluster  of  cells,  and  coenobium-(«co(W- 
fiiof),  an  association  of  monks,  few  or  many,  under 
one  roof  and  under  one  government,  mark  the 
three  earliest  stages  in  the  development  of  monas- 
ticism.  In  Syria  and  Palestine  each  monk  origi- 
nally had  a  separate  cell ;  in  Lower  Kgypt  two 
were  together  in  one  cell,  whenoe  the  term 
"  syncellita,"  or  sharer  of  the  cell,  came  to  express 
this  sort  of  comradeship ;  in  the  Thebaid,  under 
the  customs  of  Pachomius  of  T^benna,  each  cell 
contained  three  monks.  (Bened.  Anian.  Cono. 
Regvi,  c  29;  Cass.  InMtit.  iv.  16  ;  CoU.  xz.  2; 
Pallad.  Hist,  Lam.  c  38;  Soz.  Hist.  Eoc.  iii.  14.) 
At  a  later  period  the  monks  arrogated  to  them- 
selves by  general  consent  the  title  of  "  the 
religious"  (religiosi),  and  admission  into  a 
monastery  was  termed  "conversion"  to  God. 
(Ferreol.  Reg,  Praef. ;  Smaragd.  Vtt.  Bened.  Ankm. 
C.&6.) 

Passages  laudatory  of  roonastickm  abound  in 
the  Christian  writers,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  in 
the  4th  and  5th  centuries.  Basil  of  Neocaesarea, 
one  of  the  founders  of  monasticism  in  Asia,  and 
his  friend  Gregory  of  Nazianxum,  the  learned 
Jerome  in  his  cell  at  Bethlehem,  and  the 
eloquent  Chrysostom  in  the  midst  of  a  noisy 
populace  at  Constantinople,  piH>found  thinkers 
and  men  of  action  like  Augustine  of  Hippo 
and  Theodoret  of  Cyrus,  all  vie  with  one 
another  in  reiterating  its  praises  (Basil.  Conetit. 
Mon. ;  Gregor.  Naz.  Or.  12 ;  Chrys.  VU.  Mon. ; 
Aug.  de  Mur,  Ecd.  81,  de  Op.  Jfon.  c. 
28,  etc. ;  Uieron.  passim ;  Theodoret,  Hist. 
Rel. ;  Epiphan.  Ancor,  107,  etc.).  The  great 
Augustine  is  said  to  have  lived  in  a  kind  of 
monastery  with  the  clergy  of  his  cathedral ;  and 
by  his  eulogies  of  the  monastic  life  in  his  *  Com- 
mentary on  the  36th  Psalm '  to  have  won  Ful- 
gentius,  bishop  of  Ruspe,  in  the  6th  century,  to 
become  a  monk  himself.  In  one  enthusiastic 
passage  he  expresses  a  fervent  hope  that  monas- 
ticism may  shoot  out  its  branches  and  ofishoots 
all  orer  the  world  (De  Op.  Mon.  28).  Jerome 
goes  so  far  as  to  speak  of  embracing  the  monas- 
tic life  as  a  kind  of  second  baptism  (Ep.  39, 
ad  Paul.').  And  yet  in  the  writings  of  thoste 
who  extolled  monasticism  most  highly  there  are 
cautions  and  warnings  not  a  few  against  the 
dangers  which  beset  it.  Augustine,  with  cha- 
racteristic insight  into  the  strange  contradictions 
of  human  nature,  describes,  almost  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  modem  painters  has  represented 
it  on  his  csnvas,  the  recoil  of  a  novice  on  first 
entering  a  monastery  from  the  vices  and  inconsis- 
tencies of  some  among  its  inmates  (/n  Ps.  c. ;  cf. 
Hieron.  Ef).  ad  Bust.  125,  ad  Eustoch.  22).  Pride 
was  always  the  besetting  sin  of  the  cloister.  Ambi- 
tion and  covetousoess  crept  in  even  among  those 
who  had  renounced  the  world,  its  pomps  and 
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vanities  (Hieron.  Epp.  ad  Sust.  125,  ad  Eustoch. 
22  ;  Aug.  Ep.  60,  ad  Hetiodor.),  and  sensuality 
assailed  those  who  had  retired,  as  they  hope<l, 
to  a  safe  distance  from  the  temptations  of  the 
flesh  (Hieron.  Epp.  ad  Bust.  125,  ad  Eustoch. 
22).  The  loneliness,  the  silence  of  the  ceil,  often 
brought  on  that  torment  of  the  over-scrupulous, 
a  religious  melancholy,  and  sometimes  downright 
insanity  (Hier.  Ep.  ad  Bust.  125 ;  Ciss.  Instit.  v.  9). 
And  though,  as  a  rule,  the  monks  were  among 
the  fiercest  and  noisiest  champions  of  ortho- 
doxy, at  times,  in  their  ignorance  and  isolation 
from  the  church  at  large,  they  were  equally 
zealous  for  the  extravagant  notions  of  heretical 
fanatics  (Sozom.  H.  E.  i.  12).  Whatever  side  they 
espoused,  they  were  the  fiercest  of  its  partisans. 
In  retaliations  on  the  heathen  for  the  cruelty 
which  they  had  inflicted  on  the  church,  in  putting 
down  heresy  by  force,  in  extorting  from  the  civil 
authorities  the  pardon  of  criminals,  monks  were 
ever  foremost.  By  the  advice  of  Gennadins, 
patriarch  of  Coiist«ntinople,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  tumults  in  Antioch  about  Peter  the  Fuller, 
Leo  the  Thracian,  in  the  middle  of  the  5th 
century,  made  an  edict  forbidding  monks  to 
cinit  their  monasteries  and  excite  commotion  in 
cities  (Milm.  Hist.  Lot.  Christianity,  i.  294). 
The  outrages  of  the  Kitrian  monks  against 
Orestes,  the  praefect,  in  their  zeal  for  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  of  Barsumas  and  his  rabble  against 
Flavian  of  Antioch  in  the  **  robber  council "  of 
Antioch,  and  the  ferocity  which  would  not  leave 
the  saintly  Chrysostom  in  peace  even  at  the 
point  of  death,  are  no  extraordinary  instances  of 
what  the  monks  of  the  5th  century  were  capable 
of  in  their  theological  fVenzies.  By  a  sttange, 
yet  not  uncommon  inconsistency,  the  monk  in 
his  cell  listened  eagerly  for  the  rumours  of  pole- 
mical controversy  in  the  world  which  he  had 
abjured,  and  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of 
rushing  into  the  fray,  not  as  peacemaker,  but 
to  take  part  in  the  combat.  They  claimed  for 
themselves  an  authority  above  that  of  bishops, 
emperors,  councils.  As  in  the  Iconoclastic  con- 
troversy, so  generally  they  were  on  the  side  of 
superstition.  The  Egyptiiin  monks  clung  te- 
naciously to  their  anthropomorphic  conceptions 
oi  the  Deity.  One  of  them,  an  old  man  named 
Serapion,  exclaimed  with  tears,  on  hearing  that 
God  is  a  Spirit,  "They  have  taken  away  our 
God  I  We  have  no  God  now  "  (Cassian.  Coll.  x. 
c.  3 ;  cf.  Ruffin.  de  Verb.  Senior,  c.  21).  Some 
monks  in  Asia  Minor  inculcated  rigid  abstinence 
generally,  and  condemned  marriage  as  sinful 
(Soc  H.  E.  ii.  43,  iv.  24 ;  ConcH.  G-mgr.  c 
A.D.  330,  cc.  1,  2,  9).  Antinomianism  prevailed 
among  some  of  the  Mesopotamian  monks  in  the 
4th  century  (Epiphan.  Haeres.  Ixx.).  Augustine 
speaks  of  Manichaean  tendencies  among  monks 
{De  Mur.  Eccies.  i.  31). 

In  the  4th  century  the  growing  reverence  for 
celibacy  aided  monasticism  to  make  its  way  into 
almost  every  province  of  the  Roman  empii'e,  the 
civilised  world  of  that  day.  (Aug.  de  Mor. 
Eccies.  i.  31 ;  Theod.  Hist.  Bel.  30).  The  elder 
Macarius  in  the  Sceticor  Scithic  desert,  the  elder 
Ammon  on  the  Nitrian  mount,  higher  up  the 
Nile  Pachomius  in  the  Tf.ebais,  treading  in  the 
footsteps  of  Antony,  the  celebrated  hermit, 
founded  enormous  communities  of  monks,  with 
some  sort  of  rude  organisation.  The  numbers  of 
I  monks  in  Egypt  thus  herding  together  and  with- 
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dravn  from  ordinary  daties  of  a  social  and 
political  life,  were  reckoned  at  this  time  by 
thousands.  (S02.  ^.  £.  iv.  14,  vL  31 :  Cass.  fnst. 
iv.  1.)  In  Srria  Hilarion  and  his  friend 
HesTchas,  with  Epiphanius.  afterwards  bishop 
of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  in  Armenia  Eastathios, 
bishop  of  Sebaste.  the  first,  according  to  some 
Triten,  to  prescribe  a  monastic  dress,  in  Asia 
Minor  fiasil,  the  first,  to  impose  the  row 
(Sox.  H,  E,  Ti.  32 ;  Hieron.  Vit  Hilar. ;  cf. 
Helyot,  Hist,  des  Ordret ;  Bultean,  Hist,  dea 
Momet  d'Origni),  led  the  way.  In  Africa  the 
rage  for  the  monastic  life,  aocozding  to  Augustine, 
wu  chiefly  among  the  poor  {D«  Op.  M(m.  22). 
Tne  Kvere  enactments  of  the  persecuting 
emperor  Valens  were  powerless  to  check  the 
nish  of  popular  feeling  in  thia  direction  (Soc. 
H.  R.  ir.  24).  Jerome  speaks  of  multitudes  of 
moDb  in  India,  Persia,  Ethiopia  {Ep,  \(il  ad 
Laet). 

From  Syria  and  Egypt  the  paasion  for  monas- 
tieism  spread  rapidly  westwards.  Severinus, 
called  ^  the  Apostle  of  Noricum,"  was  a  monk,  like 
DOit  of  the  great  missionaries  of  this  period,  and 
propagated  monasticism  side  by  side  with 
Christianity.  The  islands  of  the  Adriatic  sea  soon 
swarmed  with  monks,  nor  were  the  isles  in  the 
Toacan  sea  slow  to  follow  their  example  (Hier. 
Ep.  de  Mort.  FabM. ;  Hieron.  Ep.  60  ad  Helio.}, 
Aboat  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  Athanasius, 
in  his  exile  from  Alexandria,  sought  shelter  at 
Home,  and  there,  in  the  metropolis  of  the  world 
(Aug.  de  Mor.  £cc.  33),  the  growing  taste  for 
monssticism  enjoyed  to  the  fbll  all  the  advan- 
tag«s  which  his  reputation  for  orthodoxy  and 
snnctity  could  lend  it,  or  which  it  could  deriye, 
ludf  a  century  later,  from  Jerome's  fenrid  and 
vacompromising  advocacy.  There  was  much 
in  the  monastic  life  thoroughly  in  keeping  with 
what  remained  among  Romans  of  their  pristine 
■temness ;  it  waa  a  congenial  reaction  from  the 
laxury  and  effeminacy  of  the  day.  Eusebius, 
cootemporary  with  Athanasius,  fostered  it  at 
Vercellae,  in  Northern  Italy,  where,  as  bishop,  ha 
resided  under  the  same  roof  with  some  of  his 
^^^''SJt  '^ll  living  together  by  rule ;  and  somewhat 
l^ter,  the  illnstriouii  Ambrose  promoted  its  de- 
Tt^lopmcnt  in  and  about  Milan,  then,  as  now,  one 
of  the  chief  cities  in  that  part  of  the  peninsula 
(Aug.  de  Mor.  EccUs.  33).  Cassian,  early  in 
the  5th  century,  carried  his  experiences  of 
eremitic  and  coenobitic  life  in  Egypt  and  the 
Thebaid  to  Marseilles,  already  an  important 
Ending  place,  there  establishing  two  monas- 
teries, afterwards  of  great  celebrity.  He  found 
limilar  institutions  flourishing  in  the  islands 
then  called  Stoechades,  and  now  so  familiar  to 
iaralids,  off  the  southern  coast  of  France, 
>t  Toulouse,  and  in  the  adjacent  district, 
Qoder  the  direction  of  Honoratus,  Jorinianus, 
Leontiuf,  and  Theodoras.  St.  Martin,  bishop  of 
Tours  (Caesarodunum),  turned  his  episcopal 
palace  into  a  monaster}',  and  at  his  death  was 
followed  to  the  grave  by  2000  monks  (Sulpic. 
yit  at.  Mari.y  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life 
he  had  founded  a  monastery  (Locogiagense,  in 
lAuiem  times  Ligug^),  near  Poictiers  (Pic- 
tarium).  One  of  his  dbciples,  Maximus,  founded 
a  monastery  on  L'Isle  Barbe  (Insula  Barbara) 
Mw  Lyons,  and  another  at  Trier  or  Treves 
(Augusta  Trevirorum)  in  the  East.  Romanus,  a 
pQpil  of  Benedict,  of  Monte  Casino,  with  his 


brother.   Lupiciniu,  faithful   to   their  master's 
teaching,  planted  monasteries  on  the  Jura  moun- 
tains in  the  West,    early  in  the   6th   century 
(Mabill.  Annal.   O.S.B.).     In    Spnin,   probably 
from  its  proximity  to  Africa,  and  easy  communi- 
cation with  that  country,  then  the  representative 
of  Western  or  Latin   Christianity,  monasticism 
flourished    at    an    earlier  date   even   than    in 
southern  Gaul,  under  the  auspices,  apparently, 
in  the  first  instance  of  an  African  named  Donatus 
(Ildefons,  de  Vir,  lilustr.  ir.).    So  early  as   in 
A.D.  380  a  decree  of  a  council  at  Saragnssa,  for- 
bidding priests  to  affect  the  dress  of  monks,  shews 
that  monat>ticism  had  even  then  made  consider- 
able  progress   in  Spain    {ConcU.    Ctteaarawjusi. 
c.  6  ;  cf.  Mabill.  Annal.  0.  S.  B.  iii.  38,  39).    In 
the  British   Isles,   monasticism   flourished    ex- 
tensively long  before  the  mission  of  Augustine 
to  England ;  but  the  Roman  missionaries  on  their 
arrival  received  anything  but  a  cordial  welcome 
from  their  British  brethren,  a  feeling  of  mutual 
distrust  and  hostility  arismg  from  the  differences 
which  existed  in  ritual,  costume,  &c.     But  rapid 
as  was  the  growth  of  monasticism,  it  had  many 
and  grave  difficulties  to  contend  with.     The  very 
enthusiasm  in  its  favour,  which  the  ardour  of  men 
like  Jerome  kindled  among  devout  persons,  only 
intensified  in  other  quarters  the  bitterness  and 
rancour  of  antagonism.    The  tumultuous  uproar 
of  the  Roman  crowd  at  Blesilla's  funeral  (Hier. 
Epp,  127  ad  Prwdp.  39  ad  Paul.)  was  a  popular 
protest  against  the  austerities  which  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been   the  cause  of  her  death. 
Salvian  in  the  5th   century  speaks  of  the  un- 
popularity of  the  monks  in  Africa,  and  of  the 
jibes  and  jeers  which  their  pale  faces  and  son!ibre 
dress  excited  in  the  streets  {De  Qubem.  viii.  4). 
And  though  the  imperial  government  on  rare 
occasions,  probably  under  some  exceptional  influ- 
ence, shielded  the  monasteries,  as  when  Justinian 
allowed  minors  and  slaves  to  embrace  the  monastic 
life  without  the  permission  of  their  superiors 
{Cod.  1.  iii.  53,   55;    Novell,  v.   2),   yet,  as  a 
rule,    the    civil    power   regarded  with    a    not 
unreasonable    jealousy    the    absorption    of    so 
many  of   its    citizens    into    a    current    which 
withdrew  them  not  for  a  time  only  but  for  life, 
for  the  obligation  soon  came  to  be  considered  a 
lifelong  one    (Aug.  Serm.   60  ad  Frat.)^  from 
all  participation  in  responsibilities  of  a  social  and 
political  nature. 

From  the  first  there  was  a  marked  contrast, 
which  has  been  well  expressed  by  the  terms 
**  endogenous "  and  **  exogenous,"  betweeh 
eastern  and  western  monachism.  The  dreamy 
quietism  of  the  East  preferred  silent  contemplaF- 
tion  of  the  unseen  world  to  labour  and  toil ; 
its  self •  mortification  was  passive  rather  than 
active.  So  far  as  it  prescribed  work  at  all,  it 
was  more  as  a  safeguard  for  the  soul  against  the 
snares  which  Satan  spreads  for  the  unoccupied, 
than  with  a  view  to  benefiting  others.  Weaving 
mats  and  baskets  of  rushes  or  osiers  was 
all  that  was  required,  as  a  harmless  way  of 
passing  the  time,  or  of  busying  the  fingers 
while  the  thoughts  were  fixed  on  vacancy.  The 
soft  and  genial  climate,  too,  spared  the  Asiatic  or 
the  African  the  trouble  of  providing  for  his  own 
daily  wants  and  those  of  his  brethren  with  the 
sweat  wrung  from  his  brow.  And  the  same 
habit  of  indolent  abstraction  held  him  back 
from   those   literarv  pursuits,   which   were  in 
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many  an  insUnoe  th«  redeeming  characteristic 
of  the  great  monasteries  of  the  West,  eren 
while  it  gave  the  rein  to  an  abstruse  and 
bewildering  dispntatiyeness,  ever  evoiiring  out  of 
itself  fresh  materials  for  disputing.  In  Europe  it 
was  quite  otherwise.  There,  even  within  the 
walls  of  the  monastery,  was  the  ever-present 
sense  of  the  necessity  nnd  the  blessedness  of 
exertion.  There,  the  monk  was  not  merely  a 
worker  among  other  workers,  but  by  his  voca- 
tion led  the  way  in  enterprises  of  danger  and 
ditliculty.  Whatever  time  remained  over  and 
above  the  stated  hours  of  pnyer  and  study  was 
for  manual  lMK>on  of  a  useful  kind,  and  fiuming, 
gardening,  building,  out  of  doon  and  within 
the  hou*e,  for  caligraphy,  painting,  lie.  The 
monks  in  Europe  were  the  pioneers  of  culture 
and  civilisation  as  well  as  of  religion ;  usually 
they  were  the  advanced  guard  of  the  hosts  of 
art,  science  and  literature.  From  this  radical 
divergence  of  thought  and  feeling,  two  main 
consequences  naturally  followed.  A  less  sparing, 
a  more  generous  diet  was  a  necessity  for  those 
who  were  bearing  the  fatigues  of  the  day  in  a 
way  which  their  eastern  brethren  could  form  no 
idea  of.  A  more  exact,  a  more  minute  arranj^e- 
meat  of  the  hours  of  the  day  was  a  necessity 
for  those  who,  instead  of  wanting  to  kill  time, 
had  to  economise  it  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
The  closer  and  more  systematic  organisation 
which,  from  the  date,  at  least,  of  Benedict  of 
Honte  CSasino,  marked  the  monasteries  of  the 
We9t,  and  the  more  liberal  dietary  which  he 
deliberately  sanctioned  were  admirably  adapted 
for  the  Roman  and  the  Barbarian  alike  in  the 
Europe  of  his  day.  To  the  one,  with  his  innate 
and  traditionary  deference  for  law.  the  orderly 
routine  of  the  cloister  was  infinitely  prefentbi'e 
to  the  lawless  despotism  of  the  empire ;  and  even 
the  sturdy  independence  of  the  Goth  bowed 
willingly  beneath  a  yoke  which  it  had  chosen 
for  itbtfif  without  constraint. 

'*  In  truth  the  prison  onto  which  we  doom 
Ourselves  no  prison  is." 

In  the  East  the  monasteries,  as  a  rule,  were 
larger,  but  less  firmly  administered.  There  the 
laxer  system  of  the  **  Laura  *'  prevailed  more 
widely  and  lasted  till  a  later  period  than  in 
Europe  (Mabill.  Praeg,  V.  vi.).  In  East  and 
West  alike,  the  control  exercised  by  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  over  the  monasteries  in  his 
jurisdiction  was  from  first  to  last  scarcely 
more  than  titular.  But  in  Latin  Christendom 
the  centralising  authority  of  the  pope  supplied 
the  want  of  episcopal  control,  not,  however, 
without  the  vices  which  are  inherent  in  an 
overstrained  centralisation. 

Before  the  5th  century  there  was  no  uni- 
formity of  rule  among  the  various  monas- 
teries even  of  one  race  or  country.  Cassian 
complained  that  every  cell  had  its  rule ;  that 
there  were  as  many  rules  as  monasteries 
{Instit.  ii.  2).  In  some  cases,  under  the  roof  of 
the  same  monastery,  a  divided  alloi^iance  was 
given  to  several  rules  at  once  (Mab.  Annai. 
0,  S.  B.  Praef.  18).  All  this  was  perhaps  inevit- 
able from  the  fact  that  the  monastic  life  had  its 
origin  not  in  an  impulse  given  by  any  one 
directing  and  controlling  spirit,  but  in  the 
exiji^encies  of  the  age  generally.  Oradually 
order  emerged  out  of  this  chaos.    The  ascetic 


writings  commonly  ascribed  to  Basil  of  Caesareia 
sometimes  to  his  friend  Eustathius  of  Sebaste,  ex- 
ercised from  the  first  over  the  monasteries  of  the 
East  an  influence  which  they  have  never  lost  in 
those  unchanging  lands  where  change  is  an 
impiety.  The  rule  of  Basil — the  first  written 
code  of  the  sort — was  popular  for  a  time  in 
8ovthem  Italy,  a  stronghold,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  its  colonisation,  of  Greek  sympathies, 
was  translated  into  Latin  at  the  instance  of 
Urseos,  abbat  of  Pinetum,  probably  near  the 
famous  pine  woods  of  Ravenna  ( Mab.  Ann, 
0.  3.  B.  L  15),  was  used  in  Gaul  during  the 
5th  century  at  Lemovicns  ( Limoges )  in  con- 
junction with  Gassian's  Institute$  (i».  IV.  40) ; 
and  won  for  itself  the  commendation  of  Cassio- 
doms  and  Benedict.  Some  European  monasteries 
at  first  adopted  their  rules  from  Egypt,  the 
mother-country  of  asceticism  ;  thus  the  ao-callvd 
rule  of  Macarius  was  in  force  in  a  Bnrgundian 
monastery,  and  the  ''rule  of  Antony  "  in  a  monas- 
tery near  Orleans  (Mab.  Ann.  0,  8.  B.  I.). 
Cassian  wss  the  precursor  of  Benedict  in  the 
arduous  work  of  svstematising  the  development 
of  monasticism.  But  it  is  inexact  to  speak  of 
'^  Cassian*8  severe  and  inflexible  rule  "  (Milman, 
Led.  Chr»  II.  ii.).  Strictly  speaking,  Cassian  is 
the  author  of  no  rule  properly  so  entitled  ;  he 
was  a  compiler  of  materials  suggestive  of  legis- 
lation, not  a  legislator  himself.  It  was  probably 
through  his  influence,  in  part  at  least,  that 
many  of  the  Gallic  monasteries  copied  the  type 
presented  to  them  by  the  celebrated  monastery 
of  Honontns  at  Lerina  (L^rins),  which  seems  to 
have  been  itself  in  its  commencement  a  copy 
from  those  great  Egyptian  communities,  which 
Cassian  knew  well  from  his  own  personal  experi- 
ence, wherein  the  brethren,  dwelling  each  in  his 
little  separate  cell,  all  under  one  abbat,  met 
together  at  stated  times  for  the  sacred  offices, 
and  for  refreshment  (Mab.  Ann.  0.  S.  B,  I. 
29,  30). 

The  appearance  of  the  rule  of  Benedict,  first 
and  greatest  in  the  long  list  of  monastic 
reformers,  was  the  commencement  of  uniformity 
in  the  monasteries  of  the  West.  Starting  from 
its  birthplace,  Monte  Casino,  on  the  wildly 
picturesque  spurs  of  the  Apennines,  it  asserted 
its  supremacy  in  Italy  before  the  end  of  the 
6th  century,  in  the  countries  which  are  now 
France  and  Germany  after  the  era  of  Winfried 
or  Boniface,  and  in  Spain,  when  the  rul«  of 
Isidore  had  prevailed,  after  the  9th  century. 
In  the  next  century  it  was  almost  universally 
accepted  throughout  Christian  Eurcpe  (Pel- 
liccia,  Ecc  Chr,  Pol.  L  iii.  1,  4). 

Like  Aaron's  rod  it  swallowed  up  its  rivals. 
For  a  time,  indeed,  the  more  ascetic  rule  of 
Columbanns,  emanating  from  the  remote  shores 
of  Britain,  where,  before  his  missionary  labours 
in  Gaul  and  westwards,  he  had  been  trained  under 
the  rigorous  tutelage  of  the  famous  Comgall, 
abbat  of  Bangor,  came  into  conflict  in  central 
Europe  with  the  Benedictine  rule,  and  disputed 
its  pre-eminence.  But  the  followers  of  Colum- 
banns never  became  a  separate  order.  The 
monasteries  wherein  his  rule  was  followed 
solely  and  absolutely  were  never  numerous. 
More  usually  his  rule  was  combined  with  that 
of  Benedict,  as  in  the  monasteries  of  Luxovium 
(Lnxeuil)  and  Bobinm  (Bobbio)  in  the  7th  cen* 
tury.    The  most  characteristic  part  of  his  rula 
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the  Poenitentiale,  was  too  peremptorj,  too 
Draconic  ever  to  become  feuerally  popular. 
Att«r  the  synod  of  Macon,  A.o.  625  {Concil, 
Mataoon.)y  in  which  the  rule  was  defended  by 
Eustathius,  abbat  of  Luxeuil,  from  the  charges 
brought  against  it  by  one  of  his  monks,  the 
Columbanist  rule  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  to 
exist  separately.  The  Benedictine  rule  was  milder 
aad  more  Bezible  than  its  coropeei*s;  it  was 
more  in  harmony  with  the  temperament  of  the 
Italian  peninsula,  whence  at  that  time  other 
Christian  lands  in  the  West  rec-eived  their  eccle- 
si&j^tical  laws ;  it  enjoyed  the  favour  and 
patroDssre  of  Itome,  the  capital  of  Christendom 
(Mab.  Annal,  0,  8.  B.  Praef.  pp.  23,  25). 
Wherever  the  two  rules  existed  side  by  side  in 
the  same  monastery,  the  Italian  rule,  inevitably 
and  as  of  necessity,  sooner  or  later  ousted  the 
Hibernian.  Even  in  its  own  birth-land,  notwith- 
*taD-ling  the  obstinate  tenacity  with  which  the 
native  monks  (**  Scott,"  t.e.  Irish)  clung  to  their 
preposse^ions  about  the  right  time  for  keep- 
ing Easter  and  the  right  way  of  shaving  for  the 
toQsare,  &c.,  the  rule  of  Columbanus  failed  to 
hold  its  own  against  the  encroachments  of  its 
exotic  rival.  In  the  8th  century,  the  rule  of 
Benedict  was  carried  by  Saxon  missionaries 
beyond  the  Tweed  (Holsten,  Praef.  m  Cod. 
B&pU.  S.  Bened.  AnioTi,  pp.  403-405). 

Amid  all  these  divergencies  and  discrepancies, 
that  which  gave  cohesion  and  stability  to  the 
BaoDsstic  system  was  the  almost  absolute 
anthority  of  the  abbat,  an  authority  greater 
than  that  of  a  captain  of  an  English  man-of-war 
io  modern  times,  and  almost  on  a  par  with  that 
of  an  Oriental  despot  (e,g.  Cono.  Franco/,  a.D. 
794).  For  his  monks  to  hear  was  to  obey.  He 
held  his  office,  ordinarily,  for  life.  Within  the 
vails,  primarily  intended  for  defence  againnt 
enemies  from  without,  but  which  soon  came  to 
be  quite  as  useful  for  keeping  the  brethren  in, 
be  reined  supreme ;  and  his  watchful  eye 
followed  them  even  beyond  the  precincts 
iCoHc  Tbrraoon.  A.D.  516,  c.  11\  Each  monk  in 
torn  was  a  spy  on  the  others  (Greg.  M.  Kpp.  x. 
'^-);  was  bound  to  inform  the  father-abbat  of 
aoT  mtsoondnct  on  their  part,  bound,  too,  by 
habitual  confession  to  the  abbat,  to  accuse 
himself;  It  was  an  Integral  part  of  Benedict's 
Hi<*J  thus  to  magnify  the  office  of  the  abbat. 
^t  was,  in  a  word,  the  keystone  of  his  arch. 
Gregory  the  Great,  a  century  later  (the  Roman 
ehorch  has  always  been  skilful  in  utilising 
h^r  monastic  auxiliaries),  was  very  severe  against 
▼a^abond  monks  (Greg.  M.  Epp.  I.  40,  vi.  32, 
^i.  36,  isc;  cf.  Con-.  Aurei.  A.D.  511,  c.  19). 
^  the  same  principle  Charles  the  Great  enacted 
that  solitary  recluses  should  enroll  themselves 
cither  as  monks  or  canons  (Gar.  M.  Gipit.  802 
\D-  L  c  17,  806  A.D.  IV.  c.  2,  &c. ;  cf.  Justin, 
^'/kQ.  133.)  Throughout  the  history  of  monas- 
ticiim,  the  vow  of  unhesitatmg  and  unquestipning 
<^b9'iience  has  been  one  great  secret  of  monastic 
Tii^lity. 

From  the  fi/st  the  necessity  had  been  reoog- 
Bi^l  of  repressing  insubonlination  with  an  iron 
band.  Jerome  and  Augustine  had  censured  the 
lawlessness  of  the  •*  Reuiobothi,"  the  "  Sara- 
^itae,"  the  *«GyroTagi,"  and  other  monkish 
vagrants  (Hier.  i;:.  ad  Exutoch. ;  Aug.  de  Op. 
^''K  cc  28,  31 ;  Rett.  i.  21).  Jerome,  indeed, 
reeommended  the  Tery  plan  which  after- 


wards became  a  prominent  feature  in  the  Bene- 
dictine policy,  that  the  abbat  should  have  a 
provost  or  prior  under  hira  as  the  officer  noxt  in 
command  to  himself,  assisted  by  deans  in  the 
larger  monasteries.  Benedict  himself  preferrel 
that  the  government  of  the  monasteries  should 
be  carried  on  by  abbat  and  deaos  without  the 
intervention  of  a  prior,  lest  there  should  be  any 
rivalry  between  the  abbat  and  his  lieutenant. 
As  monasteries,  both  in  Eaatern  and  Western 
Christendom,  began  to  be  founded  in  closer 
proximity  to  great  cities,  these  and  similar 
precautions  against  disorder  became  more  and 
more  necessary-.  Gregory  the  Great,  exercising 
an  almost  ubiquitous  supervision  over  Latin 
Christendom,  recommended  a  probation  of  two  or 
three  years  before  a  novice  should  become  a  monk 
(Greg.  M.  Epp.  iv.  23).  Again  and  again,  in 
his  solicitude  for  the  preservation  of  a  rigid 
monastic  discipline,  he  insists  that  the  abbat 
must  be  a  monk  whose  moral  and  spiritual 
fitness  has  been  well  proved  and  tested  before 
his  election ;  that  he  is  to  relieve  himself,  as 
far  as  possible,  of  mundane  distractions  by 
having  a  good  lay-agent ;  that  he  is  to  be  strict 
in  correcting  offenders;  that  he  is  to  retain  in 
his  own  hands  the  i^pointment  of  the  deans ; 
and,  in  the  appointment  of  a  prior,  to  exercise 
his  own  discretion,  if  necessary,  by  deviating 
from  the  order  of  seniority,  and  by  selecting  the 
brother  whom  he  believes  best  qualitied  for  the 
office  {ih.  pass.).  Council  afler  council  issued 
ita  fulminations  against  recalcitrant  or  disorderly 
monks,  and  endeavoured  to  weld  together  the 
organisation  of  each  monastery  firmly  and  com- 
pactly under  one  head.  Thus  the  council  of 
Agde,  A.D.  506,  ordered  thai  no  member  of  the 
community  should  live  in  a  cell  apsirt  from  the 
cloister,  except  by  the  abbat's  special  leave,  nor, 
even  so,  outside  the  precincts  (**  intra  saepta  ") 
{Cone,  Agath.  c.  38;  cf.  Cone.  Venet.  A.D.  465, 
c.  7  ;  Novell,  133).  The  same  council  enacted  that 
no  abbat  should  superintend  more  than  one 
monastery,  hospices  excepted  (cf.  Gregor.  M. 
Epp.  X.  41).  The  abbat  was  usually  elected  by 
tthe  monks  (Bened.  Anian.  Concord.  Hegvl.  IV.  i.). 
Louis,  the  son  and  successor  of  Charles  the 
Great,  restored  this  ancient  privilege  to  the  great 
abbeys  of  his  dominion,  from  whom  his  father 
had  wrested  it.    [Abbat.] 

During  the  period  of  turbulence  and  confusion 
in  Europe,  which  followed  the  crash  of  Rome 
under  the  onset  of  the  barbarians,  and  before  the 
disintegrated  empire  had  been  reconstructed  by 
the  strong  hand  of  (Jharles  the  Great,  the  monks 
were  everywhere  the  champions  of  order  against 
lawless  violence,  of  the  weak  and  defenceless 
against  the  brute  force  of  the  oppressor.  Again 
and  again  they  confronted  kings  and  nobles  with- 
out fear,  and  without  favour,  as  Columbanus  for 
instance,  among  the  Franks,  rebuked  the 
profligacy  of  the  Merovingian  princes.  1*he 
proudest  monarch,  the  most  reckless  of  his 
barons,  bowed  in  reverence  before  the  mys- 
teriously awful  attributes  of  the  pale,  emaciated 
recluse  coming  forth  like  a  phantom  from  his 
cell,  or,  at  least,  affected  the  friendship  of  so 
powerful  an  ally.  The  cloister,  always  a  sanc- 
tuary and  asylum  for  the  friendless  and  the 
unfortunate,  became  in  an  age  when  even  the 
tenure  of  the  throne  was  so  precarious,  a  con- 
venient place  for  the  incarceration  of  those  whom 
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it  was  desirable  to  pat  oat  of  the  way  without  ! 
killing.  What  had  been  at  first  in  many  cases 
involuntary,  came  to  be  prized  for  its  own  sake. 
Clothilda,  the  widow  of  CIotis,  in  the  6th  century, 
when  threatened  with  death  or  the  tonsure  for 
her  sons,  preferred  "  death  before  degradation." 
In  the  8th  century  two  ex-kings,  Carloman  the 
Frank,  and  Rachis  the  Lombard,  sought  and 
found  shelter  at  the  same  moment  by  their  own 
choice,  in  the  monastery  of  Monte  Casino.  Louis, 
the  successor  of  Charles  the  Qreat  on  the  throne 
of  the  Franks,  was  only  dissuaded  by  his  nobles, 
in  A.D.  819,  from  becoming  a  monk ;  fourteen 
years  later  he  was  compelled  by  his  sons  to 
retire  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Medard,  at 
Soissons.  The  list  of  sovereigns  who  from  the 
5th  to  the  10th  century,  either  by  constraint  or 
by  choice,  became  monks,  is  indeed  a  long  one. 
Distinguished  offenders  among  the  Franks  had 
the  option  of  being  shut  up  in  a  monastery  or 
of  undergoing  the  usual  canonical  penances 
(Capitul.  Heg.  Franc,  vi.  71,  90;  rii.  59). 

Early  in  the  6th  century,  for  the  first  time, 
according  to  Mabillon,  criminal  priests  or  deacons 
were  sentenced  by  a  counoil  in  the  south-east  of 
France  to  incarceration  in  a  monastery  (fionc. 
£paoneTuej  A.D.  517,  c.  3 ;  cf.  Gregor.  M.  Epp. 
viii.  10).  In  the  7th  century,  in  the  words  of 
the  great  historian  of  the  Western  church,  **  the 
peaceful  passion  for  monachism  had  become  a 
madness,  which  seized  on  the  strongest,  some- 
tiroes  the  fiercest  souls.  Monasteries  arose  in 
all  quarters,  and  gathered  their  tribute  of  wealth 
from  all  lands  **  (Milman,  ffist.  of  Lai,  Christi- 
anity,  iL  221). 

Under  the  fostering  care  of  the  great  Charles, 
monasteries  were  not  merely  a  shelter  and  a 
refuge  from  social  storms,  and  centres  from 
which  radiated  over  fen  and  forest  the  civilising 
Infiuences  of  the  farm  and  the  garden,  but  schools 
of  useful  learning,  according  to  the  requirements 
and  capacities  of  the  period.  Already,  under 
the  Merovingians,  sons  of  princes,  for  instance, 
Meroveus,  son  of  Chilperic,  had  been  sent  to 
monasteries  to  be  taught  (Mab.  Ann.  0.  8.  B. 
iii.  54).  Charles  made  many  and  liberal  grants 
of  land  to  the  monasteries,  and  his  monk-loving 
son  gave  even  more  bountifully.  But  fine  build- 
ings and  wide  domains,  besides  attracting  the 
cupidity  of  the  spoiler,  brought  with  them  the 
pride  aud  the  luxury,  which  follow  in  the  train  of 
wealth  and  prosperity  (Milman,  L.  C.  ii.  294). 
Abbats  too  often  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
neighbouring  barons  on  military  service  to  seize 
their  fiefs,  stepping  into  their  place,  and  becom- 
ing themselves  feudal  chieftains.  But  they  were 
not  6ontent  with  the  comparatively  limited 
jurisdiction  of  their  predecessors.  The  recognised 
appeal  to  the  king  in  their  case  soon  fell  into 
desuetude ;  they  assumed  a  position  above  their 
feudal  peers,  as  suzerain  lords;  and  on  the 
principle  that  a  thing  once  devoted  to  God 
becomes  His  only,  Hi.t  always,  His  altogether,  they 
claimed  various  immunities  for  their  lands  fVom 
the  oriinary  tolls  and  taxes.  **  Their  estates  were 
held  on  the  same  tenure  as  those  of  the  lay 
nobility ;  they  had  been  invested  with  them, 
especially  in  Gei*many,  according  to  the  old 
Teutonic  law  of  conquest.  Abbafdes  were 
originally,  or  became,  in  the  strictest  sense 
benefices.  Abbnts  took  the  same  oath  with 
other  vassals  on  a  change  of  sovereign.     Abbats 


and  abbesses  were  bound  to  appear  at  the  Heer- 
bann  of  the  sovereign."  (Milman,  &>.  ii.  289.) 
Though  the  abbats  themselves  were  forbidden  to 
carry  arms,  and  took  their  oath  of  fealty  as 
counsellors,  their  "  men  "  were  as  mudi  bound 
to  follow  the  king  in  his  wars  as  the  "  men  '*  of 
his  lay  vassals  (A.).  The  first  instance  recorded 
of  a  fighting  abbat  is  that  of  Wamerius,  in  his 
breastplate  and  other  accoutrements,  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  defence  of  Rome  again^it  the 
Lombards  in  the  8th  century  (Jb.  ii.  243). 
Abbats,  not  unnaturally  perhaps,  in  circumstances 
like  these,  grew  rapidly  less  and  less  distinct  in 
their  manner  of  life  from  their  compeers,  the  lay 
aristocracy  around  them.  Their  illustrious  patron 
had  to  repress  their  hunting  and  hawking  pro- 
pensities, ordering  them  to  do  their  shooting  and 
their  other  field  sports  by  deputy,  in  the  person 
of  the  lay  brothers  {Capit.  Uar.  M.  A.D.  769,  c, 
3,  A.D.  802,  L  c.  19 ;  Cone.  Mogunt.  A.D.  813,  c 
14),  and  he  denounced  severely  monks  who  are 
^  lazy  and  careless."  Charles  reserved  to  himself 
the  appointment  of  the  great  abbats.  Under  the 
feebler  sway  of  hi&  successors  monasteries  became 
more  and  more  secular.  The  younger  and  the 
illegitimate  sons  of  noble  or  royal  families 
came  to  regard  the  richer  abbeys  as  their 
patrimony,  and  resented  the  intrusion  of  men 
of  lower  birth  into  these  high  places  of  the 
church.  And  though  then,  as  always,  in  spite 
of  every  discouragement,  genius  and  piety  some- 
times forced  their  way  to  the  front,  and  though 
sometimes  baser  arts  won  preferment,  the  larger 
ecclesiastical  fiefs  passed  so  generally  into  ihe 
hands  of  the  nobles,  as  to  make  the  great  abbats 
almost  a  caste  (Milm.  Lat.  Chr.  ii.  329). 

The  relation  of  monks  to  the  clergj,  and 
their  continually  recurring  jealousies,  form  a 
curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  monastidsm. 
Originally  monks,  as  a  class,  were  regaxxied  as 
laymen,  although  even  from  the  first  there  were 
individual  instances  of  persons  becoming  monks 
after  being  oi-dained.  Still,  as  monks,  all  ranked 
collectively  with  the  lay,  not  the  clerical  part 
of  the  Christian  community.  The  term  **  clerici " 
was  applied  not  only  to  the  clergy  properly  so 
called,  but  to  the  numerous  oflicials  connected 
with  the  church  in  various  secular  capacities, 
as  bursars,  doorkeepers,  &c.  Accordingly,  the 
monk,  even  if  he  were  not  himself  a  layman, 
was  naturally  classed  with  laymen,  as  being 
unconnected  with  ecclesiastical  offices  of  any 
sort.  Monks,  for  their  part,  were  more  than 
content  to  be  so  regarded.  It  waa  one  of 
their  axioms  that  a  monk  should  shun  the 
company  of  a  bishop  as  he  would  the  company 
of  a  woman,  lest  he  should  be  ordained  perforce 
and  against  his  own  free  will ;  for  monks  were 
in  request  for  the  diaconate  or  the  priesthood 
as  well  as  abbats  for  the  office  of  bishop*  (Cass. 
Tnst,  xi.  17 ;  Bingham,  Orig.  EcclcB.  ir.  7). 
Monk«  indeed  had  no  cause  to  be  ambitious  of 
ecclesiastical  dignities.  In  the  5th  century 
they  took  precedence  of  deacons  (Epiphan.  Ho/er. 
Ixviii.);  and  in  the  East  their  aruhimandntes 
had  places  at  the  councils  of  the  church 
(C.  P.  /.,  Cone.  Eph.  Act.  I.  Sess.,  Cone.  Chaloed  ). 
Like  other  barriers  between  the  monk  and  his 
fellow  men,  this  demarcation  between  monks  and 

•  After  the  6th  century,  bishops  were  Arequenilj  dioaen 
from  among  the  munks. 
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dergj  became  less  dtroDgly  marked  after  the 
4th  centurj;  the  gradual  relaxation  of  pri- 
mitire  aasterity^  in  the  roona.stery  being  partly 
the  cause  and  partly  the  result  of  this  mutual 
approximation  of  the  one  to  the  other  (Hieron. 
2p.  ad  EtutocA,y  Other  causes  also  were  at 
work.  The  monastery  was  often  a  nursery  or 
"traioiag>cullege  *' for  the  clergy  (Hieron.  Ej). 
ad  Must.;  cf.  Cone.  Vasens,  AD.  5.9).  On 
the  one  hand,  dioceses  needed  clergy  other 
than  the  parochial  clergy  for  missionary  work ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  monastery  needed 
ODe  priest  at  least,  if  not  more  than  one,  as 
it«  resident  chaplain.  The  illiterate  clergy 
looked  naturally  to  the  nearest  monastery  for 
help  in  the  composition  of  Mrmons.  Deacons, 
though  forbidden  to  preach,  were  allowed  to 
nad  homilies  in  church ;  and  these  were  fur- 
Stjbed  in  case  of  need  by  the  monks,  men, 
iometimes  at  least,  of  learning,  in  comparison 
with  the  country  clergy  (Mnbill.  Annai.  0.  S.  B, 
iiL  56).  And  they,  who  were  thus  assisting  the 
clei^y  in  their  work,  affected  not  unreasonably  a 
clerical  costume.  More  than  one  council  in  the 
6th  century  made  its  enactment  against  monks 
wearing  the  "orarium,"  or  stole,  and  against 
their  wearing  boots  or  buskins  instead  of  their 
own  rude  sandals  (jConc,  Agath.  A.D.  506 ;  Omn, 
^vnl.  i.  A.D.  511;  Cone  Epaon,  a.d.  518;  cf. 
Cmc  Laodic  a.d.  361).  Sometimes,  at  first 
more  usually,  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  monas- 
tery were  supplied  by  the  bishop  sending  a  priest 
at  the  abbat's  request,  to  perform  maas  at  stated 
times ;  sometimes  by  a  priest  being  appointed  to 
re^dc  in  the  monastery ;  sometimes  by  one  of 
th«  monks  themselvea  being  ordained  (Greg. 
H.  Epp,  pass.).  On  festivals  the  monks  usually 
resorted  to  their  parish  church  (Alte;ierr.  Aacet. 
i.2X    [Oratory.] 

One  of  the  hardest  tasks  of  successive  popes 
vas  to  regulate  and  adjust  the  rival  claims  of 
their  monks  and  their  clergy.  Gregory  the 
Great,  like  his  distinguished  predecessor  Leo,  the 
fir»t  of  the  popes  of  that  name,  seems  to  have 
lahoQred  to  prevent  either  party  from  intruding 
hejood  its  own  proper  province  into  the  duties 
>nd  privileges  of  the  other.  He  forbade  monks 
to  officiate  without  leave  outside  their  walls 
(cf.  Leo  L  Epp,  118,  119>  He  forbade  the 
parochial  clergy  to  retreat  at  pleasure  from  their 
cures  to  the  quietness  and  leisure  of  a  monastery. 
He  ordered  baptisteries  to  be  removed  from 
iQuoasteries.  Ho  discouraged  clerical  abbats; 
ud  he  censured  the  parochial  clergy,  who 
cither  entered  a  monastery  or  quitted  it 
vithout  their  bisho|Ni*  sanction.  Sometimes, 
however,  he  transferred  the  charge  of  a  church 
neglected  by  its  parochial  clergy  to  the  monks 
of  the  adjoining  monastei*y,  *t)n  condition  that 
thej  should  provide  accommodation  among 
themselves  for  a  priest  who  should  act  as 
th«ir  **  vicar "  {Epp.  i.  40;  iii.  18;  iiL  59; 
iv.  1 ;  iv.  18).  ASier  the  6th  century  monks 
^San  to  be  classed  in  popular  estimation 
with  the  clergy  (Mab.  AA.  0.  S.  B.  Praef. 
^«c  ii.);  and  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the 
gnat  Carlovingian  legislator  in  the  8th  cen- 
torv,  by  subjecting  the  abbats  to  the  juris- 
dieiioo  of  the  bishops  and  archbishops,  unin- 
tentionally favoured  this  notion.  A  council  at 
^me,  in  a.d.  827,  ordered  abbats  to  be  in  priests' 
tt<ler  {Cone,  Bom.  c.  26) ;  a  council  at  Aachen 


about  the  same  time  permitted  them  to  admit 
any  of  their  monks  into  minor  orders ;  another 
at  Mainz  soon  afterwards  permitted  them  to 
hold  benefices  {Cone.  Aquisgr.  a.D.  817,  c.  60; 
Cone.  Mogunt.  a.d.  827).  Monks  were  the  pre- 
dominating element  in  the  synods  of  the  ninth 
century,  sometimes  sitting  apart  from  the  clergy 
in  a  separate  chapter  {AA,  S8.  Jun.  ii.  c.  22, 
St.  Minuerc).  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies more  than  one  council  prohibited  monks 
from  having  charge  of  parishes ;  but  innocent 
III.,  their  patron  and  champion,  sanctioned  their 
ofHciating  even  in  parishes  where  they  had  no 
"  domicilium  **  or  residence.  Gregory  of  Tours 
uses  the  terms  "  mdnachi "  and  **  cierici  '*  indis- 
criminately. But  the  long-standing  rivalry 
between  the  monks  and  clergy  lasted  on,  not- 
withstanding this  superficial  fusion,  or  rather 
all  the  more  acrimoniously,  because  of  their 
being  brought  more  frequently  into  collision. 

The  right  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  over  the  monasteries  in  his 
diocese,  and  the  limits  within  which  his  autho- 
rity ought  to  be  exercised  were  a  constant 
source  of  irritation  on  both  sides.  The  struggle 
between  bishop  and  abbat  dates  from  the  very 
commencement  of  monachism ;  council  after 
council  endeavoured  to  arbitrate  between  their 
conflicting  claims;  but  it  was  inevitable  that 
fresh  occasions  of  dispute  should  arise  continu- 
ally. At  first,  and  so  long  as  the  monk  was 
distinctly  regarded  as  a  layman,  there  was  less 
danger  of  rivalry  or  collision.  The  council  of 
Chalcedon  (A.D.  451)  enacted,  that  the  bishop  of 
each  city  should  superintend  its  monasteries 
according  to  '*  the  traditions  of  the  fathers,"  and 
that  every  refractory  monk  should  be  excom- 
municated ;  that  no  monk  should  enter  the  city 
of  Constantinople  (already  the  monks  had  caused 
disturbances  there)  without  the  bishop's  permis- 
sion ;  and  that  the  consecration  of  the  monastery 
by  the  bishop  should  be  the  guarantee  against  its 
being  secularised  {Cone.  CheSced.  cc.  4,  8,  23,  24). 
Africa,  notorious  already  for  the  turbulence  of  its 
vagabond  monks,  was  the  first  to  raise  the  stan- 
dard of  revolt.  One  of  the  abbats  in  the  diocese 
of  Byrsa,  having  been  excommunicated  by  his 
own  bishop,  Liberatus,  appealed  to  the  bishop  of 
Carthage,  metropolitan  in  the  proconsular  pro- 
vince of  Carthage  (Du  Cange,  Olossar,  Lat.  s.  v. 
Primas).  At  a  synod  in  Carthage  (a.d.  525), 
presided  over  by  Bonifacius,  bishop  of  Carthage, 
in  right  of  his  see,  sentence  was  pronounced  in 
favour  of  the  abbat.  Indeed,  in  their  desire  to 
prevent  any  intrusion  on  the  part  of  Liberatus, 
the  council  went  so  far  as  to  lay  down  the  rule, 
that  monasteries  being  as  heretofore  (^'sicut 
semper  fuerunt  ")  entirely  exempt  from  the  obli- 
gations which  restrain  the  clergy  (**  a  conditione 
clericorum  libera")  should  be  guided  only  by 
their  own  sense  of  what  is  right  ('^sibi  tantum 
ac  Deo  placentia "),  and  this  decision  was  con- 
firmed by  a  synod  nine  years  later,  in  the  same 
city  {Concc  Carth,  A.D.  525;  A.D.  534). 
Mabillon  thinks  that  this  right  of  appeal 
to  another  bishop,  involving  for  the  monastery 
the  right  of  choosing  its  own  visitor,  was  a 
security  against  episcopal  oppression.  A  similar 
dispute  between  Faustus,  abbat  of  Lirinensis 
Insula  (Lerins)  and  Theodorus,  bishop  of  Foroju- 
lium  (Fr^jus),  was  settled  at  Aries  far  more  equit- 
ably.   There  it  was  enacted,  that  clerical  monka 
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■honld  obey  tbt  bishop  in  qaestions  relating  to 
their  office  m  clergy,  while  lay  monks  should 
obey  their  abbat  only  ;  on  the  one  hand,  that  no 
one  should  officiate  in  the  monastery,  except  as 
delegated  by  the  bishop,  and,  on  the  other,  that 
the  bishop  should  never  receive  any  lay-brother 
to  ordjnation,  with(»ut  the  consent  of  the  abbat 
(Labb.  Conca.  ed.  176%  riii.  pp.  635-656).  But 
even  this  was  no  final  or  permanent  solution  of 
the  erer-recurring  difficolty.  Councils  again  and 
again  through  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  re- 
affirmed this  fundamental  distinction  between 
monks  as  monks,  and  monks  as  clergy,  but  in 
Tain.  The  tendency  of  things  actually  was 
to  make  the  monastery  within  its  own  domain 
more  and  more  independent  of  its  bishop. 

No  new  monastery  could  be  founded  without 
the  bishop's  sanction  (Cone.  Chahed,  A.D.  45 L, 
c.  24 ;  Cijno.  Agath.  A.D.  506,  c.  27) ;  just  as  a 
layman  needed  the  same  permission  to  erect 
a  church  {Cone.  Herd.  ▲.d.  524,  o.  3).  If  the 
bishop  himself  were  the  founder  he  might  devote 
a  fortieth  part  of  his  episcopal  income  as  en- 
dowment, instead  of  the  hundredth  part  per- 
missible for  the  endowment  of  a  new  church 
XOmc.  Tolet,  ▲.D.  655,  c.  5).  But,  the  monas- 
tery once  founded,  the  choice  of  a  new  abbat 
belonged  not  to  the  bishop  but  to  the  monks 
themselves.  But  the  bishop  might  interfere,  in 
case  of  their  electing  a  vicious  abbat.  They 
were  free  to  elect  whom  they  would,  one  of  their 
own  body  by  preference,  if  poesible,  but,  in  the 
event  of  there  being  no  eligible  candidate  among 
themselves,  a  stranger  from  another  monastery 
(Bened.  Anianens.  Conoord,  Hegul.  t.  s.  ;  Cone. 
Mo'iian.  ▲.D.  601  ;  Cone.  Tdet.  x.  a.d.  656, 
c.  3).  Nevertheless  the  abbat  was  to  hold  his 
office  under  the  supervision  of  the  bishop;  he 
was  to  attend  the  bishop's  visitation  yearly; 
if  he  failed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  he 
was  to  be  admonished  and  corrected,  or  even, 
in  case  of  gross  misconduct,  deposed  by  the 
bishop,  not,  however,  without  a  right  of  appeal 
to  the  metropolitan  or  to  a  general  assembly  of 
abbats  {Cone,  Aurei.  A.D.  511,  cc  19,  20  ;  Cmc. 
£paon.  A.D.  517,  c.  19;  Cone.  Arelat.  A.D.  554, 
c  3;  Cone.  Roman,  a.d.  601).  Outside  their 
monastic  precincts  the  bishop  was  supposed  to 
hHve  a  general  jurisdiction  over  the  monks  in 
his  diocese,  and  in  this  way,  ohviously,  might 
often  prove  himself  an  invaluable  and  almost 
indispensable  ally  to  the  abbat,  seated  within 
his  monastery,  in  cowcing  and  reclaiming 
truants.  (Cone.  A%arel.  A.D.  511,  c  19;  Cone. 
Arelat.  A.D.  554,  c.  2).  Monks  were  forbidden 
to  wander  from  one  diocese  to  another,  or  from 
one  monastery  to  another,  without  commenda- 
tory letters  from  the  bishop  as  well  as  from  the 
abbat ;  if  contumacious,  they  were  to  be  whipped 
{Cone.  Tolet.  a.d.  635,  c.  53;  Cone.  Venet.  A.D.  465, 
cc.  5,  6).  The  bishop's  permission  was  requisite, 
not  the  abbat's  only,  for  a  monk  to  occupy  a 
separate  cell  apart  from  the  monastery  {Cone. 
Aurel.  A.D.  511,  c.  22).  In  short  the  bishop  was 
in  theory,  if  not  actually,  responsible  for  the 
moral  conduct  of  the  monks  in  his  diocese.  Of 
course,  his  control  was  more  of  a  reality  over 
their  ec(  lesia^tical  ministrations.  The  bishop 
might  not  ordain  a  monk,  nor  remove  a  priest- 
monk  from  a  monastery  to  parochial  work  with- 
ont  the  abbat's  consent,  might  not  interfere  to 
prevent  a  priest  or  deatibn  from    taking  the 


monastic  vow  {Cone,  Agath.  506,  c.  27 ;  Cone, 
Homan,  A.D.  601) ;  might  not  ordain  a  monk  who 
broke  his  vow  and  relapsed  to  the  life  secalar 
{Cone.  Aurtl.  511,  c.  21).  Still,  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  promulgated  at  Aries  in  a.o. 
556  (u.  s.),  it  was  generally  admitted  that  the 
monk's  vow  of  obedience  to  his  abbat  was  not 
to  supersede  the  canonical  obedience  of  the 
clerk  to  his  bishop ;  and,  though  the  force  of 
circumstances  might  naturally  draw  the  monk 
to  his  abbat  and  to  his  brother  monks  whenever 
their  peculiar  rights  and  privileges  were 
threatened,  the  bishop  could  always  retort 
effectively  by  simply  holding  back  his  hand 
when  called  to  give  the  monastery  the  benefit  of 
his  episcopal  services.  From  the  reiterated 
cautions  of  the  councils  in  this  period  agamst 
any  encroachment  of  the  bishops  on  the  pro- 
perty of  the  monasteries,  it  would  seem  as  if 
a  wealthy  monastery  was  sometimes  a  ^  Naboth's 
vineyard,"  as  old  monastic  writers  express  it,  in 
the  eyes  of  a  greedy  or  overbearing  prelate. 
Bishops  are  forbidden  by  the  council  of  Lerida, 
in  the  north  of  Spain,  A.D.  524,  to  seize  the 
offerings  made  to  monasteries  {Cone.  Hnrd,  c  3) ; 
forbidden  to  tyrannise  over  monasteries  or  meddle 
with  their  endowments  by  the  council  of  Toledo 
{Cone.  Tolet.  iv.  c.  51),  and  by  the  council  of 
Rome,  A.D.  601  {Cone,  Mom,  a.d.  60 !>  An- 
other council  of  Toledo  in  a.d.  656,  ordered  any 
bishop  guilty  of  appropriating  a  monastery  for 
the  aggrandisement  of  himself  or  of  his  family 
to  beTexcommunicated  for  a  year  {Cune,  ToleL  z. 
C.3). 

The  master  mind  of  Gregory  the  Great  was 
quick  to  recognise  the  importance  of  keeping 
the  monks  distinct  from  the  secular  clergy,  aud, 
at  the  same  time,  of  providing  some  efficient, 
official  supervision,  agamst  laxity  or  immorality 
in  the  monastery.  Of  those  numerous  letters  of 
Gregory,  which  attest  his  almost  ubiquitous 
vigilance  over  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  western 
Christendom,  and  the  commanding  inflnence 
which  made  itself  felt  far  and  near,  not  a  few 
contain  his  adjudication  in  quarrels  of  abbats 
with  their  diocesans.  His  personal  sympathies 
were  divided,  for  he  had  hiuiself  been  au  ardent 
and  devoted  monk,  before  becoming  the  head  of 
the  ecclesiastical  system  of  Europe ;  and,  like  a 
true  statesman,  he  saw  that  the  way  to  make 
the  cloister  and  the  diocese  mutually  helpful, 
was  to  guard  against  any  confusion  of  the 
boundary-lines  between  their  respective  spheres. 
The  office  of  the  monk,  he  writes,  is  distinct 
from  that  of  the  clerk  (Greg.  M.  Ep.  v.  1);  it  is 
daugerous  for  a  monk  to  leave  his  cell  to 
become  a  priest ;  a  clerk  once  admitted  into  the 
monastic  brotherhood  ought  to  stay  there, 
unless  summoned  to  work  outside  the  walls  by 
the  bishop  {Ep.  i.  42).  The  abbat  is  first  to  be 
elected  by  the  monks,  and  then  to  be  formally 
consecrated  by  the  bishop  {Ep,  ii.  4,  2).  On  one 
occasion  Gregory,  taking  the  selection  of  an 
abbat  into  his  own  hands,  sends  a  certain  monk, 
Barbatianus,  to  be  instituted  abbat  in  the  diocese 
of  Naples.  But  in  writing  to  the  bishop,  Gregory 
qualines  his  mandate  by  adding,  that  Barl»- 
tianus  is  to  be  appointed  ^Mf  the  bishop  approves 
his  life  and  character  *'  ("  si  placuisset  vita  ac 
mores  '*).  Barbatianus,  as  abbat,  admitted  into 
the  monastery  without  due  probation  a  postulant, 
who  soon  afterwards  ran  away.    Gregory  blames 
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the  biahop  for  neglecting  to  make  proper  en- 
qairie*  beforehand  about  Barhntianus  {Epp-  iz. 
91,  X.  24).  Similarly,  he  reprimands  bishops 
Terj  severely  for  not  looking  more  closely 
ifieT  the  morality  of  their  monasteries,  and,  in 
more  than  one  instance  of  a  monk  or  a  nun 
breakiag  the  monastic  row  and  returning  to  the 
world,  he  lays  the  fault  on  the  carelessness  of 
tbe  bishop  as  risitor  {Epp.  viii.  34,  x.  22,  24, 
Tiii.  8,  ix.  114,  x.  8,  etc.).  He  charges  the 
bishops  to  exert  themselves  in  reclaiming  run* 
avay  monks,  and  to  be  strict  in  repelling  them 
from  holy  communion  (f'p.  ix.  37,  etc.).  The 
bishop  is  not  to  set  up  his  cathedral  throne  in 
the  monastery,  nor  to  hold  public  services  there ; 
be  is  not  to  ordain  any  monk  for  the  servion  of 
the  monastery  unless  by  the  abbat's  request,  nor 
for  ministerial  work  outside  the  monastery 
lithoot  the  abbat's  leave  (^Ep.  ii.  41,  etc.); 
he  is  not  to  encourage  the  monks  to  rebel  against 
their  abbat ;  above  all  (and  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  frequent  cause  of  contention),  he 
is  Dot  to  harass  or  oppress  the  monasteries,  by 
TisitiDg  them  too  frequently,  by  putting  them  to 
inordinate  expense  on  those  occasions,  by  inter- 
fering with  the  revenues  of  the  monastery  and 
vith  its  internal  management,  or  in  any  other 
vay;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  to  defend  their  rights 
and  privileges  diligently  {Epp,  i.  12,  vi.  29,  viii. 
34,  ix.  111).  In  order  to  escape  from  the  pressure 
of  episcopal  control,  monasteries  not  infrequently 
plaoed  themselves  under  the  bishop  of  another 
diocese  (Mab.  Ann,  0,  8.  B.  i.  42). 

The  policy  of  Charlemagne  towards  monasteries 
was  more  repressive  than  that  of  Gregory; 
it  labstituted  also  the  emperor  for  the  pope  as  the 
mainspring  of  the  system,  as  the  person  to  whom 
the  final  appeal  should  be  made.  It  was  his  aim 
at  once  to  make  the  monastic  discipline  more 
binding,  and  to  prevent  the  "monastery  from  be- 
coming a  sepai*ate  republic,  independent  of 
church  and  state.  He  sought  to  aggrandise  the 
abbat  as  delegate  of  the  bishop  and  the  emperor, 
bat  not  as  a  power  in  himself,  to  strengthen  him 
in  his  authority  over  his  monks,  but  at  the  same 
lime  to  keep  him  obedi(>nt  and  dutifnl  to  his 
bishop.  The  emperor's  idea  was,  that  the  clergy 
>a<i  monks  of  his  realm  should  be,  like  his 
fcndal  retainers,  a  compact,  well-organised  militia 
for  defensive  and  offensive  service  ;  the  monks 
in  their  cells  and  the  clergy  in  their  several 
dioceses  were  all  to  live  by  rule,  the  rule  of  the 
monastic  order  or  the  rule  canonical,  the  monks 
teaching^  in  the  schools  attached  to  their  monas- 
teries, the  clergy  busily  at  work  in  their  way 
nnier  their  bbhop.  All  thai  could  be  done  by 
Iegij»Ution  was  done,  and  done  with  consummate 
•kill,  for  this  purpose  under  the  emperor's 
direction  in  the  parliament  synods  of  his  reign. 
Bat  in  spite  of  councils  and  their  canons,  the 
mgna»teries  grew  insensibly  more  autonomous, 
the  parochial  clergy  more  secular.  It  was  far 
more  easy,  as  Gregory  had  found,  to  say  that 
the  bishop  must  Im  responsible  for  good  order 
in  monasteries  of  his  diocese  than  to  enable  him 
to  enforce  his  authority  oa  a  monastery  indisposed 
to  accept  it.    It  was  enacted  by  the  eounoil  of 

^  Tbe  emperor's  attention  was  awakened  to  the  need 
of  to  edocatknial  refbcm&tion  by  some  badly  written 
ietteis  to  himself  from  oertaln  monasteries  (MabUl. 
^5iM.JM«aiCLo.9> 


Vern,  or  Verne,  near  Paris,  that  if  the  bishop 
cannot  himself  correct  an  offending  abbat,  he 
must  invoke  the  aid  of  the  metropolitan,  and, 
that  failing,  of  a  synod ;  that,  the  offender  is  to 
be  excommunicated  by  the  bishops  generally,  and 
a  successor  appointed  by  the  king  or  his  council 
(CoNO.  Vemens.  A..D.  766,  c.  5),  and  this  was  con- 
firmed under  Charles  .{Cone.  Aquiagr.  a.d. 
802,  c.  16).  It  had  been  also  provided,  that  the 
abbat  should  render  an  account  to  his  bishop  as 
well  as  to  the  king,  of  any  exemptions  or  im- 
munities which  he  claimed  {Cone,  Vem.  c.  20). 
The  monks  were  not  even  to  elect  their  abbat 
without  the  bishop's  approval  {Cone.  Franco/, 
A.D.  795,  c.  17) ;  and  as  the  abbat  received  his 
office  at  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  so  he  was  to 
allow  to  the  bishop,  as  visitor,  free  ingress  into 
the  monastery,  reserving  however  for  himself 
the  right  of  appeal,  first  to  the  metropolitan, 
and  from  him  to  the  crown  (Car.  M.  Capit. 
A.D.  812,  iii.  2 ;  Cone.  Francof.  a.d.  794,  e.  4). 
About  this  time  the  Eastern  church  enacted 
that  the  bishop  or  metropolitan  should  appoint  a 
bursar  or  treasurer  {^  oeconomus  '*)  in  every 
monastery  not  provided  with  one  already,  to 
keep  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure ; 
and  that  any  abbat  convicted  of  granting  admis- 
sion into  the  monastery  for  money,  should.be 
banished  to  another  monastery  and  there  do 
penance  {Cone.  ii.  Nicaen.  a.d.  787,  cc.  11,  19; 
cf.  Cone.  Chaksed.  a.d.  461,  c.  26). 

Louis,  the  successor  of  Charlemagne,  always 
devoted  to  monks,  enriched  the  monasteries,  and 
made  them  more  secure  in  their  po^essions : 
but  the  power  of  the  great  feudal  bishops  was  in- 
creasing proportionately ;  and  sometimes  the 
rapacity  or  the  tyranny  of  their  ecclesiastical 
superior  drove  a  monastery  to  place  itself  under 
the  protection  of  the  king  or  one  of  his  barons 
(Milman,  Laim  Christianity,  ii.  294-6).  The 
popes  took  some  monasteries  under  their  own 
special  tutelage,  as  the  patriarchs  had  done  in 
the  east ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  12th  century 
some  of  the  greatest  abbats  were  appointed  by 
the  pope,  and  some  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions concerning  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
affairs  of  monasteries  generally  were  regulated 
solely  by  him  (Pellicia,  Ecc.  Chr.  Pol.). 

In  the  isles  of  the  west,  by  their  position 
and  by  other  circumstances  removed  from  im- 
mediate contact  with  central  Europe,  the  course 
of  events  was  somewhat  different.  Before  the 
Saxon  occupation  of  Britain,  monks  and  monas- 
teries were  already  very  numerous,  but  monastic 
discipline  was  lax.  No  Benedict  had  mapped  out 
the  daily  life  of  the  monastery.  Columba  was 
rather  a  missionary  than  a  monastic  reformer, 
and  his  influence,  though  very  widely  extended, 
was  rather  the  personal  influence  of  a  holy  man, 
than  the  stereotyping  influence  of  a  legislator. 
Columbanus  had  bequeathed  his  rule  to  other 
lands  rather  than  to  his  own  country.  The  fervid 
temperament  of  the  Kelts  was  in  itself  less 
patient  of  control,  less  amenable  to  discipline. 
Solitaries,  that  is  monks  living  as  hermits,  each 
in  his  cell,  apart  from  the  monasteries,  were  not 
so  systematically  discountenanced,  nor  so  care- 
fully supervised  in  Ireland,  as  on  the  continent. 
The  character,  also,  of  their  ecclesiastical  organ- 
isation tended  to  make  the  monastery  less  de- 
pendent on  its  bishop.  Originally,  the  chiefkains 
of  the  clan  or  tribe,  even  after  its  conversion  to 
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Christianity,  exercised*  patriarchal  authority  in 
spiritual,  as  well  as  ia  temporal  matters ;  and  as 
the  conventual  estihlishments  grew  in  number 
and  importance,  the  headship  of  them  was  still 
retained  generally  in  the  family  of  the  chief- 
tain, the  otfice  oi'  the  abbat,  like  the  otiBce  of  the 
bard,  who  was  usiually  to  be  fuund  in  every 
Keltic  moniistery,  being,  as  a  rule,  hereditary 
(Montaiembert,  M<frUu  of  the  West,  iiL  pp.  194, 
281-287). 

Among  the  Saxons  in  England  a  similar 
result  was  produced  by  other  causes.  When 
Christianity  came,  the  second  time,  into  the 
island,  it  came  in  the  guise  of  monachism.  The 
monk  and  the  missionary  were  one.  Many  of 
the  Britiiih  monks  had  been  massacred  by  the 
heathen  invaders ;  many  had  fled  for  safety  to 
the  peaceful  and  prosperous  monasteries  of  their 
brethren  in  Ireland.  But  their  places  were 
quickly  filled  by  their  Teutonic  successors. 
Almost  every  large  church  wa&  attached  to  a 
monastery  ;  and  in  the  flrat  instance  the  monks 
were  the  parish-priests  of  the  diocese  (Milman, 
Zatin  Christianity,  ii.  c  4).  All  this  gave  the 
monasteries  in  England  a  hold  over  the  people 
which  they  never  lost,  till  their  dissolution  in  the 
16(h  century ;  and  as  the  tie  grew  weaker  which 
had  grouped  the  monks  around  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  and  as  the  monastery  became  detached 
from  the  minster,  all  this  strengthened  the  abbats 
in  their  independence.  The  formal  exemption  of 
monasteries  from  episcopal  control  in  things 
secular  dates  from  the  7th  century;  and  the 
council  of  Cealchythe  (Chelsea?)  a  century  later 
only  affirmed  that  the  monks  should  take  the 
bishop's  advice  (**  cum  consilio  episcopi ")  in 
electing  an  abbat  {Cone  CoUcuthena.  a.D.  787,  c 
5).  For  ail  practical  purposes  the  authority 
of  an  individual  bishop  in  England  over  a 
monastery  was  hardly  ever  more  than  nominal ; 
and  in  course  of  time  the  lordly  abbats  of  the 
great  monasteries  vied  in  power  and  magnificence 
with  the  occupants  of  the  greatest  sees. 

The  history  of  monasticism,  like  the  history  of 
states  and  Institutions  in  general,  divides  itself 
broadly  into  three  great  periods  of  growth,  of 
glory,  and  of  decay.  Not  indeed  as  if  the  growth 
were  unchecked  by  hindrance,  the  glory  un- 
chequered  by  defects,  the  decay  never  arrested 
by  transient  revivals  from  time  to  time  of  the 
flickering  flame  of  life.  Still  the  successive  sea- 
sons of  youth,  maturity,  old  age,  are  marked 
plainly  and  strongly  enoagh.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  4th  century,  to  the  close  of  the  5th, 
from  Antony  the  hermit  to  Benedict  of  Monte 
Casino,  is  the  age  of  undisciplined  impulse,  of 
enthusiasm  not  as  yet  regulated  by  experience.  It 
has  all  the  fervour,  and  all  the  extravagance  of 
aims  too  lofty  to  be  possible,  of  wild  longings 
without  method,  without  organisation,  of  energies 
which  have  not  yet  learned  the  practical  limits 
of  their  own  power.  Everything  is  on  a  scale 
of  illogical  exaggeration,  is  wanting  in  balance,  in 
proportion,  in  symmetry.  Purity,  unworldli- 
ness,  charity,  are  virtues.  Therefore  a  woman  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  venomous  reptile,  gold  as  a 
worthless  pebble,  the  deadliest  foe  and  the 
dearest  friend  are  to  be  esteemed  just  alike  (e.g. 
RutHn.  de  Vit.  ^"^S.  c.  117).  It  is  right  to  be 
bumble.  Therefore  the  monk  cuts  ofi*  hand,  ear, 
or  tongue,  to  avoid  being  made  bishop  (e^. 
Pallad.  Hist.  Laus,  c  12)  und  feigns  idiocy,  in 
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order  not  to  be  acconcted  wise  (Ruff.  «&l  e. 
118).  It  is  well  to  teach  people  to  be  patient. 
Therefore  a  sick  monk  never  speaks  a  kind  word 
for  years  to  the  brother  monk  who  nursed  him 
(St.  Inc.  ap.  Rosw.  Vit.  Pair.  c.  19>  It  is  right 
to  keep  the  lips  from  idle  words.  Therefore  a 
monk  holds  a  large  stone  in  his  mouth  for  three 
rears  (ib.  c  4).  Every  precept  is  to  be  taken 
literally,  and  obeyed  unreasoningly.  llierefore 
some  monks  who  have  been  plundered  by  a 
robber,  run  after  him  to  give  him  a  something 
which  has  escaped  his  notice  (liosch.  Prat,  c 
212).  Self-Klenial  is  enjoined  in  the  gospel. 
Therefore  the  austerities  of  asceticism  are  to  be 
simply  endless.  One  ascetic  makes  his  dwelling 
in  a  hollow  tree,  another  in  a  cave,  another  in  a 
tomb,  another  on  the  top  of  a  pillar ;  another 
has  so  lost  the  very  appearance  of  a  man,  that 
he  is  shot  at  by  shepherds  who  mistake  him  for 
a  wolf  (Pallad.  JJist.  Lmta.  c  5 ;  Moach.  Prat, 
c.  70 ;  Theodoret,  Philoth.  c  15).  llie  natural 
instincts,  instead  of  being  trained  and  cultivated, 
are  to  be  killed  outright,  in  the  utter  abhorrence 
of  things  material  as  a  defilement  of  the  soul. 
Adolius,  a  hermit  near  Jerusalem,  and  it  is 
merely  one  instance  out  of  many,  is  said  to  have 
fasted  two  whole  days  together  ordinarily  and 
five  in  Lent,  to  have  passed  whole  nights  on 
Mount  Olivet,  in  prayer,  standing  and  motionless 
(Pallad.  ib,  c  104X  and  habitually  to  have  slept 
only  the  three  hours  before  morning.  Dorothens, 
a  Scetic  monk,  used  to  sleep  in  a  sitting  posture, 
and  when  urged  to  take  his  proper  rest,  would 
reply  "  Persuade  the  angels  to  sleep !  **  (t6.  c  2), 
Cleanliness  became  a  sin,  as  a  kind  of  self-indul- 
gence. The  common  duties  of  life  were  shunned 
and  neglected,  because  the  end  of  all  such  things 
was  near.  No  wonder,  if  with  no  more  active 
occupation  than  meditation,  or  twisting  osiers 
into  baskets,  the  soul  of  the  recluse  preyed  upon 
itself,  and  peopled  the  dreary  solitude  around  it 
with  demons  and  spectres.  No  wonder,  if  in  this 
superhuman  effort  to  burst  the  barriers  of  our 
mortal  nature  by  a  protracted  suicide,  men 
mistook  apathy  for  self-control,  and  became  like 
stocks  or  stones,  or  brute  beasts,  while  wishing 
to  be  as  God.     [Mobtification.] 

The  period  which  follows,  from  the  first  Bene- 
dict to  Charlemagne,  exhibits  paonasticism  in  a 
more  mature  stage  of  monastic  activity.  The 
social  intercourse  of  the  monastery  duly  har- 
monised by  a  traditional  routine,  with  its  sub- 
ordination of  ranks  and  offices,  its  division  of 
duties,  its  mutual  dependence  of  all  on  each 
other  and  on  their  head,  civilised  the  monastic 
life ;  and  as  the  monk  himself  became  subject  to 
the  refining  influence  of  civilisation,  he  went 
forth  into  the  world  without  to  civilise  others. 
The  contemplation  of  spiritual  things  was  still 
proposed  as  the  first  object  in  view.  But  stated 
and  regular  hours  for  the  religious  services  lefl 
leisure  for  other  occupations,  and  brainwork 
took  its  proper  place  alongside  of  manual  labour. 
The  Benedictine  rule  implied,  if  it  did  not  asi^ert 
in  so  many  words,  that  monks  are  to  make  theno^ 
selves  useful  to  others  as  well  as  to  themselves  ; 
and  the  practical  result  is  seen  in  the  convendon 
of  the  greater  part  of  Europe  to  Christianity, 
and  in  the  revival  of  European  learning  and  arts 
among  the  wild  hordes  fx'om  the  north,  the 
conquerors  of  Rome.  Hnd  it  not  been  for  monks 
and  monasteries,  the  bai'barian  deluge  might  haT« 
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fivept  a*ray  ntterlv  the  traces  of  Roman  civilisa- 
tioD.  The  BeBedlctina  monk  was  the  pioneer 
of  ciTilisatioQ  and  Christianity  in  England, 
Germany,  Poland,  Bohemia,  Sweden,  Denmaric 
(Mabilloo,  de  Stud.  Monast.  L  c  9).  The  schools 
attached  to  the  Lerinensian  monasteries  were 
the  precursors  of  the  Benedictine  seminaries  in 
Fraace,  of  the  professorial  chairs  6Ued  by  learned 
Benetlictlnes  in  the  aniversities  of  mediaeval 
Chmtendom.  With  the  incessant  din  of  arms 
around  him,  it  was  the  monk  in  his  cloister, 
CTen  in  regions  beyond  the  immediate  sphere 
of  Benedict's  legislation,  eren  in  the  remote 
fasinesBes,  for  instance,  of  Mount  Athos,  who, 
by  preaerring  and  transcribing  ancient  manu- 
scripts,  both  Christian  and  pagan,  as  well  as 
by  recordmg  his  observations  of  contempora- 
B«oQs  eTenta,  was  handing  down  the  ton^h  of 
knowledge  nnqnenched  to  fntare  generations, 
and  hoai^ing  np  stores  of  erudition  for  the  re- 
tearchea  of  a  more  enlightened  age.  The  6rst 
DoHcians,  painters,  fiumera,  statesmen  in  Europe, 
after  the  downfall  of  Rome  Imperial  under  the 
OQsiaaght  of  the  barbarians  were  monks  (Mabill. 
de  Stud.  Mnm.  i.  cc.  4,  7,  8,  9,  12,  22). 

lo  what  are  called  the  middle  ages,  theyarious 
nonasteries  of  each  order  were  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  monastery,  originally  the  seat  of 
the  order.  This  development  had  not  been 
oootemplated  by  the  rule  of  Benedict.  The 
abbat  of  the  parent  monastery  conyuked  the 
chapters-general.  In  the  9th  century,  the 
abbat  of  Monte  Casino  was  nominally,  if  not 
actually,  supreme  over  all  abbots.  In  the  10th, 
Ovlo  of  Clugny  was  supreme  over  the  abbats  of 
hi*  order  of  Benedictines.  At  a  later  date,  among 
the  friars,  the  cloisters  of  each  province  were 
OBder  the  authority  of  a  "  provincial,"  and  the 
vhole  order  under  a  *' general,**  usually  resident 
at  Rome  (Ferd.  Walter,  Manuel  du  Droit  ecclSs. ; 
PelHcda,  Chr.  Eocln.  PoUtia). 

How  Uie  original  monastic  idea  came  in  course 
of  time  to  be  lost  sight  of,  as  monasteries  became 
wealthy  and  powerful,  how  monastic  simplicity 
vas  corrupted  and  enervated  by  luxury,  how 
one  monastic  order  vied  with  another,  for  worldly 
aggrandisement,  how,  too  often,  the  unfratemal 
riralry  was  embittered  by  jealousies  o{  the 
pettiest  kind,  and  how  the  monastic  orders 
h«came  the  janissaries  or  praetorian  cohort  of  the 
ptpacy,  is  beyond  ocr  present  scope  to  describe. 
The  difference  between  Rome  under  Commodus 
and  Rome  in  the  days  of  Cincinnatus  is  hardly 
gredter  than  the  diflbrence  between  a  great 
Bwdiaeval  monastery,  with  all  its  pomp  and  osten- 
tation of  appurtenances,  and  the  conception  of  a 
mooaatery  in  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  first 
founders  of  monasticism.  Every  new  rule,  every 
o«w  order,  has  been  in  turn  a  protest  against 
degeneracy,  a  spasmodic  effort  to  revert  to 
pristine  simplicity.  But  the  disintegration  and 
the  decadence  of  the  monastic  idea  are  due, 
not  exdnsively,  nor  indeed  mainly,  to  causes 
*ctiDg  upon  it  from  without,  but  rather 
to  iomething  within  itself,  an  inherent  part 
of  its  very  being  from  the  first.  If  we  look 
below  the  surface,  and  endeavour  honestly  to 
aoilyac  the  complex  elements  which,  as  ever 
happens  In  human  actions,  conspired  to  result  in 
moaa«ticism,  we  cannot  but  observe  there, 
pf'Wffftiny  at  work,  a  very  subtle  form  of 
Klfiahness.    Fear  of  ultimato  punishment,  hope 
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of  ultimate  recompense,  instead  of  being  merely 
secondary  and  subsidiary  motives,  thrust  them- 
selves forward  as  the  dominnting  principl:*  of 
this  apparent  self-abnegation,  too  abnormal,  too 
stupendous  to  be  ever  realised  on  earth,  unless 
by  sacrificing  at  the  same  time  the  responsibili- 
ties and  the  privileges  which  have  been  provi- 
dentially constituted  an  essential  part  of  man's 
probation.  In  his  fanatical  eagerness  to  secure 
bis  own  salvation,  the  devotee  of  monasticiiim 
abjured  the  claims  of  home  and  country.  He 
"died  to  the  world"  (Gregor.  M.  Epp.  i.  44, 
Not.  Benqdictin.),  not  simply  in  the  sense  of 
mortifying  evil  affections,  but  as  dead  henceforth 
to  the  ordinary  sympathies  of  humanity. 

[See  also  Abbat,  Ascetxcism,  Beneoictinb 
RuLB  AND  Order,  Cakonici,  Caloterb,  Celi- 
BAcr,  Cellitab,  Coenobiitm,  Coudbi,  Disci- 
pline, Monastic,  Habti,  Monastic,  Hermits, 
HospiTiTJM,  Laura,  Librarius,  et&  in  this 
Dictionary ;  and  in  the  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Biography,  Ammonius,  Antonius,  Benedictus 
of  ANIANE,  BfiNBDlCTUSof  Nursia,  Bonifacius 

Moquntinensis,  Casblanus,  Catharine,  Curo- 

DEOANO,  etc.] 

XtYmi^urtf.  — .  Bnltean  (L.X  HiMt.  Monast. 
d'Orient  (Paris,  1680>  Mist,  de  COrdre  de  S. 
BenoU  (Paris,  1691).  Hospinianus  (Rud.),  de 
Origine  et  Progreeeu  Monochatus  (Geneva,  1699). 
Helyot,  met.  dee  Ordree  monast,  (Paris,  1714> 
Pes  (BernhardX  BSbUoih.  Aecetica  (Ratisbon, 
1723).  Thomassinus,  Nova  et  Vetua  Diedptina 
(Luccae,  1728).  Mabillon,  de  StudOs  Monast 
(Yenet.  1729) ;  Acta  Sanctorum  0.  S,  B.  (Venet. 
1733) ;  Annaka  0. 8.  B.  (Luccae,  1739).  Walch 
(Ch.  W.  Fr.),  Praymat.  Oeachichte  d.  MOncheord. 
(Leipzig,  1744).  Holstenii  (Lucae),  Ckyiex 
Beguiarum,  ed.  Brockie  (August.  Vindelic.  1759). 
Alteserrae(A.D.),  Asoetkon  (Ualae,  1782).  Mait- 
land,  Dark  Ages  (Lond.  1844).  Rosweyd,  Vitae 
Patrum.  Migne,  PatrotogiOy  Ixxiii.  Ixxiv.  (Par. 
1844).  Ozanam,  La  Civilisation  chez  lea  Francs 
(Paris,  1855).  S.  Benedicti  Anianensis  Concordia 
Begularum  (ed.  Hugo  Mennrdus)  ap.  Migne, 
Patrologia  Latina  (Paris,  1864).  Dantier,  Lea 
Ifonostirffs  6^A^Jic<tns  (Paris,  1868).  Montalem- 
bert,  Lea  Moinea  d^Ooddent  (Paris,  186d> 

[L  G.  S.] 

II.  Particular  Rules. — ^Monastic  rules  in 
the  ordinary  sense  are  necessarily  subsequent  to 
the  establishment  of  the  coenobitic  system.  The 
earliest  monks  were  such  according  to  the  strict 
meaning  of  the  word — fwuaxoif  solitaries — 
occupying  isolated  cells  in  the  deeper<t  recesses 
of  the  desert,  or  the  most  inaccesiiible  moun- 
tain gorges,  as  far  as  possible  from  other  human 
habitations.  The  life  of  an  anchoret  was  there- 
fore absolutely  independent.  Each  solitary  was 
at  liberty  to  frame  for  himself  such  a  rule  as 
he  found  best  adapted  for  the  development  of  the 
life  of  spiritual  communion,  contemplation,  and 
abstraction  from  all  worldly  concerns,  which 
was  his  object.  He  might  seek  counsel  from 
others,  but  he  was  free  to  follow  or  reject  it. 
No  one  could  claim  to  lay  down  a  law  for 
another.  But  as  time  went  on,  and  the  monastic 
life  could  number  its  votaries  by  thousands,  a 
desire  was  naturally  felt  to  profit  by  the  ex- 
perience of  others,  and  the  more  celebrated 
ascetics  were  called  upon  by  their  younger  and 
less  disciplined  brethren  to  draw  up  orilnances 
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for  their  goidance  in  what  began  to  be  called 
**  the  true  |>hilo8ophy/* 

Bules  of  St.  Antony  and  St.  IhoiaK-^The  codes 
of  rules  of  this  nature,  which  bear  the  names  of 
St.  Antony  and  the  Syrian  abhat  Iitaiah,  printed 
by  HoUtenius  in  his  Codex  Reguianun^  are,  it  is 
acknowledged,  compilations  of  a  later  date,  and 
partially  adapted  to  the  coenobitic  system.  They 
have  however  considerable  value,  as  affording  a 
faithful  picture  of  the  mode  of  life  of  the  earliest 
iolitarics,  and  indicating  the  temptations  to 
which  they  were  most  liable.  They  are  gene- 
rally characterised  by  sound  common  sense,  and 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  human  nature.  The 
object  of  the  rule,  to  which  all  else  was  subsi- 
diary, was  true  humiliation  for  sin,  with  earnest 
eontrition,  as  a  means  of  gaining  the  pardon  and 
favour  of  God.  Rigid  self-discipline  is  enforced 
as  a  means  to  this  end,  valueless  in  itself.  The 
ostentatious  display  of  asceticism,  almsgiving,  or 
devotion  is  sternly  prohibited,  ^  and  warnings 
are  given  against  spiritual  pride.  The  day  is  to 
be  divided  between  manual  labour,  reading,  and 
prayer.  "  Ora  et  lege  perpetuo  **  {Beg.  S.  Anton, 
c.  2;  Beg.  Is.  11);  even  when  going  to  draw 
water  the  monk  is  to  occupy  himself  in  reading 
{A'»t.  c.  23);  the  Psalms  are  to  be  the  chief 
subjects  of  his  perusal  and  meditation,  to  keep 
him  from  impure  thoughts  {Ant.  c.  40 ;  It.  1.3). 
The  appointed  hours  of  prayer  are  to  be  strictly 
observed.  Before  the  monk  goes  to  rest  he  is  to 
devote  two  hours  to  watching,  in  prayer  and 
praise.  Midnight  is  to  be  spent  in  watching  to 
prayer  {Is.  c.  57),  and  as  soon  as  he  rises  he  is  to 
pray  and  meditate  on  the  word  of  God,  then  be- 
gin his  work  {Ant.  c.  32).  Prayer  is  to  be 
made  standing,  aud  that  with  the  utmost  rever- 
ence of  body ;  the  monk  must  not  lean  against 
the  walls  of  his  cell,  or  shift  his  weight  from 
one  foot  to  another  (/s.  o.  36).  Food  is  never  to 
be  tasted  before  the  ninth  hour,  except  on  Satur- 
day and  Sunday ;  only  one  meal  is  to  be  taken 
in  the  day  {Ani.  c.  2) ;  eating  to  satiety  is  to  be 
avoided,  still  mare  gluttony  {Ant.  c.  32);  a 
little  wine  is  allowed,  but  all  drink  must  be 
taken  slowly,  not  gulped  down  noisily.  If  two 
or  more  monks  eat  together  each  is  to  take  what 
is  placed  before  him,  and  not  stretch  out  bis 
hand  to  another  dish  {Ant.  33;  Is.  20).  The 
sick  are  not  to  be  forced  to  eat,  nor  to  be  robbed 
of  their  portion  {Ant.  c.  5).  Meat  is  to  be 
avoided  altogether  {Ant.  c.  14).  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays  are  to  be  kept  as  strict  fasts,  unless 
a  monk  is  sick  {Ant,  c.  15).  The  time  for  taking 
food  and  its  quantity  is  to  be  fixed  by  each  monk 
fur  himself,  and  the  rules  laid  down  are  to  be 
strictly  observe.!,  giving  to  the  body  as  much  as 
it  wants,  that  it  may  be  able  to  pray  and  wor- 
ship Go<l.  Excessive  fasting  is  to  be  avoided  {Is. 
c.  54,  56).  The  monk  must  maintain  solitude, 
live  alone,  work  alone,  walk  alone,  above  all  sleep 
alone  {Ant.  c.  68,  8 ;  Is.  c.  18).  He  is  specially 
to  avoid  conversing  with  boys  or  youths,  and  as 
tho  most  dangerous  of  all,  with  women  {Ant 
c  3 ;  i«.  c.  1).  Even  his  relations  living  in  the 
world  are  to  be  shunned,  and  the  thought  of  them 
repressed.  He  must  not  loiter  in  other  monks' 
celU.  But  if  any  one  knocks  at  his  cell  he  is  to 
open  to  him  immediately,  and  receive  him  with 
a  cheerful  countenance.  No  idle  questions  are  to 
be  put  to  him,  but  he  is  to  be  asked  at  once  to 
pray,  and  a  book  is  to  be  given  him  to  read.     If 


he  is  tired{  water  is  to  be  given  for  his  feet :  if 
hks  clothes  are  ragged,  tiier  are  to  be  m«Dde«i :  if 
foul,  washed.  If  he  chatters  foolishly  he  is  to  be 
cautiously  silenced  ;  if  he  is  an  idle  runagate  he 
is  to  be  refreshed  and  seat  about  his  business 
{Is.  c.  33).  When  the  owner  of  the  cell  departs, 
the  visitor  is  not  to  raise  his  eyes  to  see  which 
way  he  goes  {Is.  c  35).  If  the  guest  leaves  any- 
thing behind  the  boat  must  not  examine  it  to  see 
what  it  is  {Is,  c  34).  If  it  is  some  vessel  or 
implement  of  common  life  he  ia  not  to  use  it  with- 
out his  leave  {Is.  c.  60).  Crowded  churches  are 
to  be  shunned  {Ant,  c.  20).  If  anything  takes  a 
monk  to  the  city  he  must  keep  his  eyes  on  the 
ground,  finish  his  business  as  soon  as  he  can,  and 
return  promptly.  In  offering  his  wares  for  sale 
he  Is  never  to  haggle  about  the  price  {Is,  c  59). 
If  an  old  man  aocompaaies  him  on  the  road  he 
is  not  to  be  allowed  to  carry  anything  ;  if  younger 
men,  they  are  to  share  the  load  equally,  or  if  it  ia 
very  light  each  is  to  take  it  by  turns  (/«.  c  43). 
Idleness  is  to  be  shunned  as  the  greatest  ot 
dangers  {Ant,  c  43).  The  monk  must  force 
himself  to  work  i^inst  his  will,  and  fulfil  any 
task  assigned  to  him  without  murmuring  (/«.  c  7}. 
If  two  monks  occupy  one  oell,  neither  is  to  lord 
it  over  the  other,  but  each  is  to  be  ready  at  onoe 
to  do  what  the  other  bids  him  {Is,  c  30).  The 
utmost  respect  is  to  be  paid  to  others ;  none 
should  spit  or  gape  in  another's  presence 
{Is.  o.  21).  All  sense  of  property  is  to  be 
put  away.  If  a  monk  returns  to  a  cell  he  has 
left  and  finds  it  occupied,  he  is  not  to  try  to  turn 
out  the  intruder,  but  go  and  seek  another  cell 
{Is.  c  63).  If  he  changes  his  cell  he  is  to  take 
nothing  away  with  him,  but  leave  all  to  his 
successor  {Is.  c.  64).  All  ostentation  ia  dress 
is  to  be  avoided ;  young  monks  are  to  go  shabby 
and  wait  till  they  grow  old  before  they  wear 
a  good  dress  {Is.  c.  3tt).  A  monk  must  not  shew 
off  his  voice,  but  pray  in  a  low  tone  (Ani.  c  27). 
If  he  copies  a  book  he  is  not  to  ornament  it  {Is. 
c  23).  The  love  of  riches  is  to  be  regarded  aa  the 
bane  of  a  monk  {Is.  c  66).  The  sick  and  infirm 
are  to  be  visited,  and  their  water  vessels  filled 
{Ant.  c.  34).  Alms  must  be  given  up  to,  but 
not  beyond,  one's  means.  A  monk  should  never 
laugh,  but  always  wear  a  sad  countenance  as 
one  that  mourns  for  his  sins,  except  when  other 
monks  come  to  visit  him,  when  he  is  to  shew  a 
bright  face  {Ant,  c.  47  ;  Is.  c.  33).  The  diseases 
of  the  soul  are  to  be  opened  to  his  spiritual  father 
{Is.  c.  6,43).  All  is  to  be  done  that  others  may 
glorify  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven  {Am. 
c  30).  {Begulae  S.  P.  N.  AntonH  ad  flios  sw*s 
monacAos ;  IscUae  Abbatis  Regvia  ad  Monachos, 
Holstenius,  Cod,  Reg.  tom.  L  pp.  4-9.) 

Rtde  of  St.  Packomius. — When  the  eremite 
gave  place  to  the  coenobite,  and  the  solitary  cell 
developed  into  a  convent  peopled  with  a  nume- 
rous society,  the  need  of  rules  for  the  govenuneut 
of  the  fraternity  was  immediately  felt.  Regula- 
tions had  to  be  laid  down  as  to  the  dresa,  food, 
and  daily  occupations  of  the  inmates,  as  well  as 
for  their  stated  meetings  for  worship  and  ordi- 
nary intercourse.  The  earliest  rule  of  this  nature 
is  that  of  Pachomius,  the  founder  of  the  coejiobitic 
system,  bom,  like  Antony,  in  the  Thebaid,  a.d. 
292.  We  have  this  rule  in  Jerome's  Latin 
translation,  with  a  preface  from  the  pea  of  that 
father.  It  is  a  document  of  great  interest, 
comprising  194  separate  heads.    The  society ,  for 
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which  it  was  drawn  up,  was  first  planted  on 
the  island  of  Tabennae  in  the  Nile,  from  which 
it  extended  with  such  rapidity  that  before  the 
fouoder'i  death  in  ▲.D.  348  it  comprised  nine 
coenobia  for  men,  and  one  built  for  his  sister  for 
vumen.  The  number  of  monies  in  Jerome's  time 
smuuoted  to  50,000. 

The  whole  society  formed  one  rast  industrial 
and  religious  fraternity,  erery  member  of  which 
owed  implicit  obedience  to  a  chief  (omnium  mo- 
MsUrionan  princeps)  who  resided  in  the  parent 
hooae,  st  which  the  entire  body  assembled  twice 
a  Tear,  at  Easter,  and  in  the  month  of  August. 
The  Paschal  meeting  was  the   great   religious 
festival  of  the  year.     That  in  August  was  held 
fur  clearing  tip  accounts,  both    religious    and 
secaUr.    All  received  absolution,  and  those  who 
were  at  Tariance  were  reconciled.     The  adminis- 
trators of  each    monastery   brought  in    their 
accounts,  all  necessary  business  was  transacted, 
and  oHicials  were  appointed  for  the  coming  year 
(Uieron.  PraefcU.  m  Reg.  Pachom,  c.  7,  8).     Kach 
monastery    was    divided   into   thirty   or   forty 
koQses   (domut)^  each   house   containing   about 
forty   brethren ;   three  or    four    houses  being 
groaped  according  to  the  employments  of  the 
brethren  into  a  "  tribe,"  the  members  of  which 
went  to  work  together,  or  succeeded  one  another 
in  the  weekly  ministry.     Each  monastery  was 
presided  over  by  an  abbat  (jxxtery,  and  had  its 
staff   of    stewards     (dispenaatores),    hebdoma- 
<iaries,  and  ministers.     A  provost  (jtraepositus) 
exercised  authority  in  each  house.     To  him  the 
brethren  gave  a  weekly  account  of  their  work 
(<&</.  c.  2,  6).      The  authority  of  the   provost 
was  Tery  strictly  defined  ;  within  certain  limits 
he  was  absolute.     Nothing  was  to  be  done  with- 
out his  sanction.     All  the  property  of  the  house 
was  in  his  keeping,  and  he  was  to  dispense  it  as 
he  thoaght  good,  going  round  to  the  workshops 
W  that  purpose.     No  one  was  to  murmur  at  bis 
assignment,  or  try  to   exchange  with  another 
monk  (Seg.  8.  Pachom.  c.  97,  HI,  157).    But  his 
authority  was  chiefly  economical.     His  discipli- 
aarr  power  was  restricted  to  ordering  penance. 
Cases  of  insubordination  or  crime  were  to  be 
brought  before  the  abbat,  and  the  provost  exposed 
himself  to  rebuke  if  he  neglected  in  three  days' 
time  to  report  them  {ibid.  c.  181,  152).     The 
importance  of  his  office  may  be  measured  by  the 
number,  particularity,  and  strictness  of  the  in- 
junctions for  its  execution,  and  the  solemn  male- 
di(HtoDs  against  the  abusers  of  their  authority 
(t^  c.  159).   He  was  allowed  to  have  a  deputy. 
If  he  slept  out  of  the  house  he  was  not  to  be 
Tea<imitted,  even  after   penance,   without    the 
superior's  leave  (jSbid.  c.  137).   Under  the  provost 
were  the  Kebdomadarii,  weekly  officers  who  served 
a  week  in  rotation  in  various  duties  connected 
with  divine  worship,  manual  labour,  or  domestic 
dcti«(Airf.c.  12-15).  [Hebdojiadarius.]  Every 
<Uj.  afier  roattins,  the  hebdomadarii  were  to  ask 
th^  abbat  for  orders,  and  carry  them  into  execu- 
tion.  They  were  to  visit  all  the  "  houses  "  to  see 
what  each  wanted,  to  give  out  the  books,  and 
collect  and  replace  them  at  the  end  of  the  week 
(i^'d.  c.  25).     These  officers,  together  with  the 
prorost,  were  to  be  vigilant  guardians  of  the 
prrjperty  of  the  convent.     All  tools  were  to  be 
br^qght  back  at  the  end  of  the  week,  counted, 
and  locked  up  till   the  beginning  of  the   next 
(ifiL  $6).    They  were  to  see  that  the  mats  on 


the  pavements  of  the  oratory  were  beaten,  a  pro- 
per quantity  of  rushes  given  out  for  rope- 
making,  and  a  register  kept  of  the  ropes  made 
each  week  (t6Ml  c.  26,  27).  A  stated  daily 
amount  of  work  was  to  be  required  of  each 
brother,  but  they  were  not  to  be  distressed  by  an 
excessive  demand  (ibid.  c.  177,  179).  The  day 
began  with  public  prayer  (coUectd).  No  monk 
was  allowed  to  be  absent  unless  he  was  sick,  or 
had  just  returned  from  a  fatiguing  journey  (^tid. 
c.  143,  187).  The  monks  were  summoned  by  a 
horn  or  trumpet.  A  penance  was  imposed  on 
those  who  came  late.  No  one  was  to  presume 
to  sing  without  leave,  on  pain  of  penance.  They 
were  all  to  repeat  scripture  in  oxder  when  called 
on  by  dapping,  the  hand.  Those  who  blundered 
or  halted  were  chidden.  No  one  was  to  look  at 
another  when  praying.  If  any  one  talked  or 
laughed  during  service  he  was  to  stand  before 
the  altar  with  his  head  and  hands  held  down, 
and  be  rebuked  by  the  superior.  No  one  was  to 
leave  the  ooliecta  before  the  end  of  service, 
except  under  necessity  (i6tdL  c.  3-11).  Hattins 
over,  the  monks  were  to  attend  a  conference,  or 
a  disputation  proposed  by  the  provost,  or  to  hear 
the  pnucepta  majorum  read.  If  a  monk  fell 
asleep  during  reading  he  was  made  to  stand 
during  the  superior's  pleasure  (ibid.  c.  20-23). 
There  was  one  comfnon  meal  after  mid-day.  A 
table  was  also  set  in  the  evening  for  the  children, 
old  men,  and  labourers,  and  for  all  in  the  extreme 
heats  of  summer.  Some,  ate  only  at  one,  some 
at  both  meals,  some  of  one  dish  only,  others  of 
more.  Some  ate  only  a  little  bread.  If  a  monk 
was  disinclined  to  come  to  the  public  table  he 
was  allowed  bread  and  salt  in  his  cell  (Praef, 
Uieron.  c.  5).  It  was  an  offence  to  come  late  to 
table,  or  to  talk  or  laugh  during  the  meal,  to 
stretch  out  the  hand  over  the  table,  or  to  look 
at  others  eating.  If  the  provost  bid  a  monk 
change  his  place  he  must  obey  instantly.  Any- 
thing wanted  must  not  be  asked  for,  but  indi- 
cated by  a  sign  (Beg.  Pachom.  c.  28-33).  Neither 
wine  nor  broth  were  allowed  (Aid.  c.  45).  No 
one  was  to  have  more,  or  more  delicate  food  than 
another.  The  plea  of  indisposition  was  to  be 
decided  on  by  the  superior  (ibid.  c.  40).  No  monk 
might  work  in  his  cell.  Those  who  went  out  to 
work  took  pickled  vegetables  with  them  (ibid.  c. 
80).  At  the  end  of  the  meal  sweetmeats  (trtit- 
gematd)  were  given  to  the  monks  at  the  door  of 
the  refectory,  to  be  taken  to  their  cells,  but  not 
in  their  hoods,  and  eaten  there.  The  dispenser 
was  not  to  take  his  ewn  share,  but  to  receive  it 
from  the  provost  (ibid.  c.  27,  29).  A  similar 
rule  held  good  in  the  distribution  of  food, 
materials  for  work,  and  the  like.  A  strict  com- 
munity of  all  things  was  enforced.  No  one  was 
to  presume  to  take  anything  for  himself,  neither 
vegetables  (c.  73),  palm-leaves  for  weaving  (c 
74),  ears  of  corn,  grapes,  nor  fruit  (c.  75).  Those 
who  were  set  to  gather  dates  might  eat  a  few,  and 
some  were  to  be  brought  to  the  brethren  who 
stayed  at  home,  for  their  eating ;  windfalls  must 
not  be  eaten  nor  taken  to  the  cells  (c.  114),  'but 
piled  up  at  the  root  of  the  tree  (c.  78).  No  one 
was  to  claim  anything  in  his  cell  as  his  own,  and 
on  changing  it,  he  must  leave  all  it  contained  to 
the  new-comer.  No  monk  might  have  his  own 
pair  of  tweezers  for  pulling  out  thorns  ;  a  com- 
mon pair  was  to  hang  in  the  window  where  the 
codices  were  placed  (c.  82).     No  addition  must 
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be  made  to  the  clothing  provided  bf  the  superior, 
Tiz.  two  tunics  {levitonarid),  one  worn  with  use  ; 
a  long  cape  for  the  necic  and  shoulders  {acAanua) ; 
a  leathern  pouch  to  hang  at  the  side  ;  gah^hes 
{giUicae)  and  two  hoods  ;  a  girdle  and  a  stsflf  (c. 
81)  :  anything  besides  this  equipment  a  brother 
might  possess  was  to  be  brought  to  the  proTost, 
and  placed  at  his  disposal  (c.  192).  The  hoods 
were  to  bear  the  mark  of  the  convent  (c.  99). 
The  monks  were  to  sleep  alone  on  a  mat  spread 
on  the  floor  without  a  bolster  (c.  81,  88).  The 
cell  door  was  to  be  always  unfastened  (c.  107). 
No  one  was  ever  to  sleep  in  any  place  but  in  his 
own  cell  (c  87).  The  rule  guards  most  carefully 
against  the  dangers  of  unrestricted  intercourse 
between  members  of  the  society.  No  one  was  to 
enter  another's  cell  without  necessity,  or  remain 
there  when  his  business  was  concluded  (c.  102). 
They  were  never  to  speak  to  one  another  in  the 
dark,  or  hold  one  another's  hands,  or  lie  together 
on  the  same  mat.  No  one  was  to  go  out  alone 
(c.  56),  but  when  two  walked  together  they  must 
be  a  cubit  apart  (c.  94).  A  monk  was  forbidden 
to  anoint,  wash,  or  shave  another,  or  take  out  a 
thorn  for  him,,ezcept  by  the  provost's  permission 
(c  93-95).  Two  might  not  ride  together  on  an 
ass,  or  on  the  tilt  of  a  waggon  (c  109).  When 
forced  to  be  together,  as  when  kneading  bread, 
or  carrying  the  dough  to  the  oven,  silence  was  to 
be  maintained,  and  the  mind  given  to  meditation 
on  Holy  Scripture  (c.  116).  The  same  rule  was 
to  be  observed  on  board  ship,  nor  were  they  to 
go  to  sleep  on  deck,  or  in  the  hold,  nor  allow 
others  to  do  so  (c.  118,  119).  The  greatest 
vigilance  was  to  be  observed  against  wandering 
thoughts.  All  who  had  mechanical  duties  to 
perform,  e.g.  to  summon  the  brethren,  give  out 
materials,  or  serve  food  or  dessert,  were  to 
meditate  on  a  portion  of  scripture.  When  they 
went  to  work  they  were  never  to  talk  on  secular 
matters  (c  59,  60).  All  tattling  abroad,  or 
bringing  gossip  home,  was  strictly  prohibited 
(c.  85,  86).  The  rule  of  Pachomius,  in  broad 
distinction  to  some  later  rules  anH  the  practice  of 
the  majority  of  solitaries,  is  very  particular  in  its 
directions  about  the  washing  of  the  monks' clothes. 
This  was  to  be  done  in  common,  at  the  provost's 
order ;  the  clothes  were  to  be  dried  in  the  sun, 
but  not  exposed  later  than  9  a.m.,  lest  they  should 
get  scorched.  When  brought  home  they  were 
to  be  gently  suppled  (leviter  moUienhir).  If  not 
quite  dry  one  day  they  were  to  be  laid  out  a 
second.  There  was  to  be  no  washing  on  Sundays 
except  for  sailors  and  bakers  (c.  67-73).  Invalids 
received  special  care.  A  sick  monk  was  conducted 
by  the  provost  to  the  infirmary  {trwlitUvan 
aegrotantivm\  which  he  alone  was  permitted  to 
enter.  Lxtra  clothing  and  food  were  given  to 
him,  according  to  his  need.  He  was  forbidden  to 
carry  these  to  his  own  cell.  He  might  not  be 
visited  even  by  relations,  except  by  the  licence 
of  the  provost  (c  42-47).  A  monk  who  had 
hurt  himself,  or  was  poorly,  but  who  was  still 
about,  might  have  extra  clothing  and  food  at  the 
discretion  of  the  provost  (c.  105).  There  was  to 
be  a  gupftt-house  (jxenodochiwnC),  where  all  who 
claimed  hospitality  were  to  be  entertained  with 
due  honour.  Weaker  vessels  and  women  were 
not  to  be  repulsed,  but  to  be  received  with 
caution  in  a  place  apart  assigned  to  them  (c  51). 
If  a  relation  came  to  see  a  monk,  by  the  special 
sanction  of  the  abbat  he  was  allowed  to  go  out 


and  converse  with  him,  with  a  trustworthv  com- 
panion.  If  any  good  things  were  brought  him  to 
e^t  he  was  permitted  to  carry  sweetmeats  and 
fruit  to  his  cell,  but  whatsoever  had  to  be  eaten 
with  bread  was  to  be  cunveved  to  the  sick -house, 
and  there  partaken  of  (c  52).  If  a  monk  had  to 
leave  the  convent  to  see  a  sick  relative  he  was 
bound  to  observe  the  rule  of  the  monastery  as  to 
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eating  and  drinking  (c.  54).  He  could  only  attend 
a  kinsman's  funeral  by  the  provost's  leave  (c.  55). 

Different  degrees  of  penance  were  ordained  ft>r 
minor  offences:  breaking  earthenware  (c.  1'25X 
losing  the  property  of  the  convent  (c.  131), 
spoiling  his  clothes  (c  148),  appropriating  what 
did  not  belong  to  him  (c.  149);  and  heavier 
punishments  fur  offences  of  graver  complexion  ; 
angry  and  passionate  words  (c.  161)  ;  falsehiK)d 
(c.  151) ;  false  witness  (c.  162) ;  corrupting 
others  (c.  163) ;  stirring  up  dissension  (c  169). 
Any  article  found  whose  owner  was  unknown 
was  to  be  hung  up  for  three  days  before  mattins, 
to  be  claimed  (c.  132).  A  novice  was  first  to 
be  taught  the  rules  of  the  order,  and  was  then 
set  to  learn  twenty  Psalms,  or  two  Epistles,  or 
some  other  part  of  scripture.  If  he  could  not 
read,  he  was  to  Jiave  three  lessons  a  day,  and 
be  forced  to  learn  to  read  even  agninst  his  will 
("  etiam  invitus  legere  compelletur  ").  Every 
inmate  of  the  convent  was  expected  to  know  by 
heart  at  least  the  Psalter  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment (c.  139,  140).  If  any  of  the  boys  brought 
up  in  the  monastery  proved  idle,  and  careless, 
and  refused  to  amend,  they  were  to  be  flogged. 
The  provost  was  to  be  punished  if  he  neglected  to 
report  their  misdeeds  to  the  abbat  (c.  172,  173). 

The  rules  which  pass  under  the  names  of  the 
early  anchorets,  Serapion,  Paphnutius,  and  the 
two  ^Jacariuses,  though  with  no  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  the  production  of  those  fathers,  are 
important  as  additional  evidence  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  earliest  coenobitic  life.  The  sepa- 
rate ordinances  in  the  main  correspond  to  those 
of  Pachomius.  They  supply  more  distinct 
information  as  to  the  apportionment  of  the  early 
part  of  the  day.  The  time  between  the  conclu- 
sion of  mattins  and  the  second  hour,  8  A.M.,  was 
to  be  spent  in  reading,  unless  any  necessary 
work  had  to  be  done  for  the  society.  From  the 
second  to  the  ninth  hour  was  to  be  devoted  by 
each  severally  to  his  own  work,  without  mur- 
muring {fegtd.  Pairum^  c  5,  6).  Passing  over 
the  rule  of  Orsiesius,  abbat  of  Tabennae,  the 
disciple  of  Pachomius  (d.  c.  A.D.  368),  which,  as 
its  title,  ^^  Docirina  sine  tractatus"  implies,  is 
a  prolix  hortatory  address  to  the  members  of 
his  society,  embracing  all  the  chief  particulars 
of  Pachomius's  system,  not  a  code,  and  the  Keiufa 
Orientalis^  compiled  in  the  5th  century  by  Vigi- 
lantius  the  deacon  fh)m  the  earlier  monastic 
rules,  which  exhibit  nothing  deserving  special 
notice,  we  come  to  the  rules  of  the  founders  f 
Cappadocian  monasticism,  Eustathius  of  Sebaste, 
and  Basil  the  Great. 

Ruie  of  St.  Ba$il.—Si.  Basil's  monastic 
institutions  run  to  a  considerable  length.  They 
are  comprised  in  hh  Sermones  Ascttici^  and 
his  two  collections  entitled  respectively  Rtg^Ua$ 
fusius  tractatne,  and  the  Regular  brect'vs  trac 
iatae.  The  Constitution's  Ascetioae  printed  in 
Basil's  works,  are  assigned  by  the  best  authori- 
ties to  Eustathius  of  Sebaste.  The  Inrl/ua  or 
Poenas    in    Monaohos   IMinqtienteSf    an   early 
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tzample  of  a  PoenitentkJej  does  not  proceed  flrom 
Btxil's  pen. 

The  picture  of  monnstic  life  in  these  various 
rales   is   characterised    bj   Ba^irs    high-toned 
pietj,    and  a  common-sense    drawn   from  the 
intimate  knowledge  of  human  nature  be  had 
pined  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world  in  early 
life,  which  is  often  wanting  in  rules  of  later  date. 
The  principle  with  which  he  starts  is  that  "  the 
one  object  of  the  ascetic  life  is  the  aalyation  of 
the  sou],  and  that  ererything  that  conduces  to 
that   should    be    rererentially    observed    as  a 
divine  command."    The  unpractical  and  repul- 
lire  form  too  soon  assumed  by  Eastern  asceticism 
has  no  place  in  Basil's  idea  of  the  monastic  life. 
Self-discipline  is  set  forth  by  him,  not  as  having 
tAj  merit  in  itself,  but  as  an  instrument  for 
enabling  the  spirit  to  rise  above  the  flesh,  and 
conqnering  the  appetites  and  passions  of  fallen 
nature  to  give  its  whole  powers  to  communion 
vith  God.    The  body  was  to  be  rendered  the 
obedient  servant  of  the  higher  nature,  not  made 
unfit  for  such  service  by  exaggerated  austerities. 
SelHshness  is  inconsistent  with  his  idea  of  the 
religious  life.     **  It  was  the  life  of  the  indus- 
trious religious  community,  not  of  the  indolent 
and  solitary  anchoret  which  was  to  Basil   the 
perfection  of   Christianitv.    >    .    .    Prayer  and 
pcalmody  were  to  have  their  appointed  hours; 
but  by  no  means  to  intrude  upon  those  devoted 
to  useful  labour.  .  .  .  Life  was  in  no  respect 
to  be  absorbed  in  a  perpetual  mvstic  communion 
vith  the  Deity  "  (Milman,  Hit.  of  Christianity, 
bk.  iii.  c.  9 ;   voL  iii.  p.   109).     Basil   was  a 
zealous  advocate  of  tho  coenobitic  as  opposed  to 
tbe  eremitic  life,  which  he  condemns  as  concen- 
trating on  self  the  gifts  and  graces  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind.     The  solitary  buries  his 
talent  in  the  earth,  and  renders  it  useless  by 
■loth.    He  can   neither   feed   the  hungry,  nor 
clothe  the  naked,  nor  visit  the  sick.   He  has  no  one 
towards  whom  he  can  exhibit  humility,  or  com- 
passion, or  patience.     If  he  errs  he  has  no  one  to 
bring  him  back  ;  if  he  falls  no  one  to  lift  him 
up ;  his  offences  remain  hidden  for  want  of  any 
one  to  rebuke  him.    The  solitary  life,  therefore, 
he  decides  to  be  both  difficult  and  dangerous. 
(Basil,  Beg.  fushu  tract,  c.  7).    He  advises  that 
a  coenobitic   establishment  should  be  in  a  re- 
tired place,  far  from  the  converse  of  men  (lincL 
c  6),  and  that  there  should  not  be  more  than  one 
inch  house  in  the  same  place,  to  avoid  rivalry 
and  squabbles,  to  diminish  expense  and  trouble, 
and   to  save  aspirants   from   tbe  difficulty  of 
choice  and  from  nckleneas  of  purpose  (Aid.  c.  35). 
The  number  of  brethren  should  be  over  rather 
then  under  ten.     A  man  of  tried  character  and 
morals  should  be  placed  at  their  head,   who 
night  be  a  pattern  of  all  Christian  virtue,  and 
commend  his  authority  by  his  blameless  life. 
Implicit  obedience  must  be  paid  him,  and  his 
word  must  be  law.     He  should  be  old  rather 
than  young,  but  advanced  years  is  not  to  be 
deemed  the  chief  qualification  {Serm.  Ascetic,  i. 
p-   S-20    aq.,  IL   p.   324;    If  eg.    c.    48).     The 
tnperior  is  to  rebuke  offenders  without  fear  or 
farour  (c  25).     The  brethren  are  to  lay  bare 
to  him  all  the  secrets  of  their  hearts,  as  the  con- 
fessor of  the  establishment  (c  26).    He  should 
lure  a  deputy  to  supply  his  place  if  sick,  absent, 
or  busy  (c  45).     No  brother  is  to  be  admitted 
without  ezamination  and  trial   for  a  definite 
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period  (c.  10).     Married  persons  may  be  received 
on  the  assurance  of  mutual  consent  (c.  12),  and 
children  when  presented   by   their  parents  or 
lawful  guardians.     Orphans  of  both  sexes  were 
to  be  adopted  as  the  children  of  the  community. 
These  were  not  to  be  placed  on  the  register  until 
they  were  old  enough  to  judge  for  themselves, 
and    could    understand    the    meaning    of   the 
monastic  vows.    They  were  to  be  separated  from 
the  brethren,  except  at  public  worship,  and  to 
follow  special  rules  as  to  sleep,  food,  hours,  etc., 
suitable  to  their  age  (c.  15).     Runaway  slaves, 
after  admonition  and  reformation,  were  to  be 
sent  back  to  their  masters.    If  the  master  was  an 
evil  man  who  commanded  things  contrary  to  God's 
law,  the  slave  was  to  be  exhorted  to  obey  God 
rather  than  man,  and  to  bear  patiently  the  trials 
he  might  have  to  endure  (c.  11).     Those  who 
entered  the  society  were  not  bound  to  resign 
their  property  into  the  hands  of  their  natural 
heirs  if  they  were  likely  to  abuse  it,  but  should 
entrust  it  to  those  who  would  use  it  for  God*8 
glory  (c.  9).     The  idea  of  ownership  was  to  be 
studiously  repressed;  no  one  was  to  call  anything, 
either  shoe  or  vestment  or  vessel  or  any  neces- 
sary of  life,  his  own.    All  that  the  brethren 
required  was  to  be  kept  in  a  common  storehouse, 
and  dispensed  at  the  discretion  of  the  superior, 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  brethren  (Serm, 
Ascet.     i.    p.    322;    ii.    p.    324).      A    monk 
was  forbidden  to  form  any  special  friendships, 
and    was    to    endeavour    to    love  all   equally 
(i6.    p.    322).      The    whole    life    was    to    be 
given  to  prayer  (ih.   p.   321);    but  to  secure 
regularity  in  devotion  the  canonical  hours  were 
to  be  observed,  the  midday  prayer  being  divided 
into  two  to  make  up  the  "  seven  times  a  day  "  of 
Ps.  cxix.  V.  164  (t&.  p.  322).     Work  was  not  to  be 
neglected  on  the  plea  of  devotion,  but  the  tongue 
was  to  be  vocal  in  prayer  and  psalmody  while  the 
hands  were  busy.    The  brothers  working  at  a 
distance  were  to  keep  the  hours  in  the  field  iReg» 
c.  37).     Every  member  of  the  body  was  to  give 
himself  to  tbe  works  he  could  do  best,  so  that 
the  whole  community  might  be  supported  by  the 
labours  of  its  own  hands.    The  nature  of  these 
labours  was  strictly  defined.    They  were  to  be 
such  as  were  of  real  use  to  the  community,  not 
such  as  might  contribute  to  luxury ;  such,  also, 
as  could  be  practised  without  noise,  crowds,  or 
disturbing  the  unity  of  the  brethren.    On  these 
grounds  weaving  and  shoemaking  were  to  be 
preferred  to  building,  carpentering,  or  braziers' 
work  ;  but  of  all  occupations  agriculture  was 
most  recommended  (c  381).    The   produce  of 
these  handicrafts  were  to  be  entrusted  to  a  grave, 
elderly  man,  deserving  of  confidence,  who  would 
dispose  of  them  without  compelling  the  brethren 
to  leave  the  convent  {Serm.  Atoet.  i.  p.  321). 
Fairs  were  to  be  particularly  avoided,  even  those 
which   under  the  name  of  religion   were  held 
around  the  martyrs'  tombs  (Heg.  e.  40).    If  it 
was  necessary  for  the  brethren  to  sell  their  goods 
themselves,  they  should,  as  much  as  possible, 
come  together  to  one  town  and  remain  there, 
even  if  the  market  was  not  so  good,  rather  than 
wander  from  town  to  town.     All  the  monks 
from  different  convents  should  assemble  in  the 
same  inn,  both  as  a  mutual  safeguard,  and  to  en- 
sure the  keeping  of  the  hours  of  prayer.    Towns 
should  be  chosen  which  had  a  high  character 
for  piety  {Reg.  c  39).    The  food  eaten  should  be 
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such  as  would  nourish  the  hodj,  and  whaterer 
was  put  on  the  table  was  to  be  partaken  of;  nor 
was  wine  to  be  rejected  as  something  detestable, 
but  drunk  when  necessary.  Satietjr,  however, 
was  to  be  aroided,  and  all  eating  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  appetite  {Serm.  Ascet.  i.  §  4,  p.  321  ; 
J^eg.  c.  18).  No  rigid  uniformity  was*  to  be  laid 
down  as  to  the  amount  of  food  taken,  but  the 
superior  was  to  judge  in  each  case  what  was 
sutficient,  with  special  regard  to  the  sick  (c.  19). 
Squabbles  for  the  highest  places  at  table  were 
discreditable  to  a  family  of  brothers  (c.  21).  If 
guests  Tisited  them  no  difference  was  to  be  made 
for  them,  but  they  were  to  partake  of  the 
ordinary  fare  (c.  20).  The  monk's  clothes  should 
shew  humility,  simplicity,  and  cheapness,  and 
should  be  characteristic  or  his  vocation.  He  was 
to  wear  the  same  garment  by  day  and  night,  and 
never  change  it  for  work  or  resting  (c.  22).  He 
was  always  to  be  cinctured  with  a  leathern  girdle 
(c.  23).  Silence  was  to  be  strictly  observed 
except  in  prayer  and  psalmody  (c.  13),  and  loud 
laughter  was  absolutely  forbidden,  though  a 
gentle  cachinnation  was  approved  of  as  a  sign 
of  a  cheerful  heart  (c  17).  Nods  or  signs  were 
to  be  used  m  place  of  words  or  oaths.  But  even 
these  wei*e  forbidden  if  they  indicated  suUen- 
ness  or  discontent,  or  ill  will  towards  others. 
When  it  was  necessary  to  speak  it  should  be  in 
a  low  and  gentle  voice,  except  when  rebuke  or 
exhortation  had  to  be  given,  when  a  louder  tone 
was  not  forbidden  {Serm.  Ascet.  ii.  p.  326).  The 
rejection  of  medicine  under  a  false  notion  of  its 
being  an  interference  with  the  will  of  God  is 
decidedly  condemned.  It  was  to  be  accepted  as 
God*s  good  gift,  to  enable  the  body  to  render 
Him  more  ready  service.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  trusted  to  of  itself,  nor  always  resorted  to  on 
any  slight  cause.  When  the  malady  was  dis- 
tinctly a  punishment  for  sin,  it  was  a  grave 
question  whether  any  attempt  should  be  made 
to  remove  it,  instead  of  accepting  it  submissively 
as  God*s  gracious  chastisement  (c.  55).  No  one 
was  permitted  to  leave  the  convent  without  the 
licence  of  the  superior  (p.  326).  Long  journeys 
and  protracted  absences  from  home  were  to  be 
avoided  as  far  as  possible.  When  for  the 
interest  of  the  convent  it  was  necessary  that  a 
visit  should  be  paid  to  a  distant  place,  if  there 
was  one  in  the  society  who  could  be  trusted  to 
travel  without  harm  to  his  own  soul,  and  with 
advantage  to  those  whom  he  might  meet,  he 
might  be  sent  alone.  Otherwise  several  brothers 
were  to  go  together,  who  were  to  take  care 
never  to  separate  from  one  another,  but  to  be  a 
mutual  safeguard.  On  their  return  a  very  strict 
inquiry  was  to  be  made  into  their  conduct 
during  their  absence,  and  suitable  penances 
imposed  if  they  had  in  any  way  transgressed  the 
laws  of  the  society.  All  idle  gadding  about 
and  huckstering  under  the  plea  of  business  was 
prohibited  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
monastic  life  (c.  44).  AH  women .  and  idle 
persons  were  to  be  excluded  from  the  convent 
precincts.  If  such  presented  themselves,  on  no 
pretext  was  there  to  be  any  intercourse  between 
them  and  the  brethren.  The  superior  alone  was 
to  question  them  as  to  their  business  and  receive 
their  answers  (p.  322).  Intercourse  with  rela- 
tions was  carefully  guarded,  nnti  was  only  to  be 
permitted  in  the  case  of  those  with*  whom 
edifying  conversation  could  be  held.     Those  who 


set  at  nought  God's  commandments  were  not  to 
be  admitted.  All  talk  which  could  revive  the 
memory  of  the  monk's  former  life  in  the  world 
was  to  be  studiously  shunned.  A  monk's 
relations  were  to  be  regarded  as  the  common 
kinsmen  of  the  society,  not  specially  his  own 
(c.  32).  The  necessary  intercourse  between  the 
male  and  female  members  of  a  religious  society 
was  to  be  ordered  so  as  to  give  no  room  for 
scandal.  Two  of  each  sex  were  to  be  present  at 
every  such  interview  (c.  33).  Labour  and  rest 
was  to  be  equally  shared  among  the  brothers, 
who  were  to  be  told  off  in  rotation  in  pairs, 
every  week,  for  the  necessary  duties  of  the  esta- 
blishment, so  that  all  might  gain  an  equal 
reward  of  humility  (p.  322  ad  Rn.).  A  discreet 
and  experienced  brother  was  to  be  selected,  to 
whom  all  disputes  were  to  be  referred.,  who,  if 
he  could  not  settle  them  himself,  was  to  bring 
them  before  the  superior  (c.  49).  The  superior 
must  be  careful  not  to  rebuke  anyone  angrily, 
lest  instead  of  delivering  his  brother  frf>m  the 
bonds  of  his  sin  he  bind  himself  (c.  50).  If  rebuke 
was  not  sufficient  penance  must  be  imposed, 
corresponding  to  the  offence,  e.g.^  exercises  of 
humility  for  the  vainglorious ;  silence  for  the 
empty  chatterers,  vigils  or  prayer  for  the  slug- 
gards, hard  work  for  the  lazy,  fasting  for  the 
gluttonous,  separation  from  the  others  for  the 
discontented  and  querulous  (c.  28,  29,  51). 
Other  usual  penances  were  exclusion  irom  the 
common  prayers,  or  psalmody  of  the  society,  or 
a  restriction  of  food.  Incarceration  was  the 
punishment  for  the  rebellious,  i^ho,  if  they  con- 
tinued obstinate  were  to  be  expelled  (p.  322, 
c.  28).  The  superior  himself  was  to  receive 
needful  warning  and  correction  from  the  oldest 
and  most  prudent  brother  of  the  society  (c.  27). 
The  superiors  of  different  establishments  were  to 
meet  at  stated  times  for  mutual  counsel  as  to 
the  regulation  of  their  societies,  when  difficulties 
were  to  be  discussed,  the  negligent  reprimanded, 
and  suitable  commendation  given  to  those  who 
had  fulfilled  their  duties  well  (c  54). 

The  Ifegulae  breviiu  traxAatae,  313  in  number, 
are  very  short  decisions  of  questions  relating  to 
monastic  life ;  e.g.  whether  it  is  allowable  to  talk 
during  psalmody,  if  a  sister  who  refuses  to  sing 
is  to  be  forced,  whether  a  serving  brother  may 
speak  in  a  loud  tone,  if  all  must  come  punctually 
to  dinner,  and  what  is  to  be  done  n^ith  those 
who  come  late ;  as  well  as  resolutions  of  theolo- 
gical and  moral  questions,  and  of  scriptural  di0i- 
culties.  The  collection  is  valuable  as  helping  to 
form  a  faithful  picture  of  monastic  life  in  detail, 
but  does  not  answer  to  the  idea  of  a  "  rule,"  as 
dealing  with  minor  details  rather  than  with 
broad  principles. 

The  34  CoiiitHuVones  which,  as  has  been  stated, 
are  probably  to  be  assigned  tc  Eustathius  ol 
Sebaste,  are  partly  addressed  to  solitaries,  partly 
to  coenobites,  seventeen  to  the  one,  and  seventeen 
to  the  other  class.  They  are  based  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  rules  of  St.  Basil,  and  do  not  add 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  monastic  life.  The 
duties  of  humility,  obedience,  temperance,  and 
independence  of  all  worldly  interests  are  ex- 
pressed, and  rules  laid  down  for  the  regulation  of 
intercourse  with  the  brethren,  and  with  seculars. 
The  monk  must  not  seek  honour  or  dignity,  or 
desire  holy  orders  (c.  24);  he  must  hare  no 
personal  friendships  (c.  29),  nor  private  buai- 
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Aen  (c  37) ;  he  must  not  be  nice  in  the  choice  of 
his  clothes  or  shoes  (c.  30),  or  be  particular  in 
hii  food  (c.  25).« 

Very  wholesome  connsels  are  giren  to  the 
•uperion,  to  treat  the  brethren  with  all  fatherly 
kindness,  and  not  enjoin  duties  beyond  their 
power,  though  they  must  taice  care  that  no 
oDe  hides  his  strength  to  shirlc  his  tasks  (c.  28, 
31,  32).  Thef  must  also  exhibit  great  caution  in 
nceiTing  brethren  from  other  monasteries,  lest 
br  admitting  the  disobedient  and  mutinous,  they 
enooonge  laziness  and  disorder,  dishearten  the 
diligent  and  fiiithfiil  members  of  their  houses, 
ftnd  render  the  maintenance  of  discipline  more 
ditlicalt(c33). 

Tht  Suie  of  St.  iii((;«sfm«.— More  than  one 
rale  for  monks  is  extant  under  the  name  of  St. 
Aagnsttne.  These  are  all  spurious.  The  only 
rale  which  can  claim  authenticity  is  that  for 
unm  contained  in  his  109th  letter,  from  which 
it  hsi  been  extracted  and  arranged  in  sections, 
u  the  Regvla  Scateii  AugusthU  mmctitnoniaiibus 
jtnetaripta.  The  conyent  for  the  use  of  which 
this  rule  was  drawn  up  was  that  founded  by  St. 
Aagostine  himself  at  Hippo,  and  presided  over 
till  her  death  by  his  sister.  She  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  nun  of  long  standing  who  had 
lerred  under  her  with  her  entire  confidence,  but 
vh«ie  rule  had  prored  so  distasteful  to  the 
liaten  that  they  rose  in  open  rebellion  against 
her,  and  clamoured  for  her  removal.  In  other 
respects  the  picture  of  the  convent  given  in  this 
letter  is  far  from  edifying.  The  societv  was  not 
only  mutinous,  but  disorderly.  Instead  of  a  per- 
fect cq«iality  of  food  and  habit,  the  richer  sisters 
claimed  superior  indulgences  on  account  of  the 
property  they  had  brought  into  the  house,  and 
looked  down  on  the  poorer  members,  who  in 
their  tun  grumbled,  and  accused  the  superior 
of  partiality.  Jealousies,  heartburnings,  and 
squabbles  were  rife.  Hard  words  flew  about; 
noieemly  jests  and  sports  among  the  sisters  wer« 
fiot  unknown.  Presents  and  letters  stole  in  from 
the  outside  world.  The  life  of  the  sisters  was 
one  of  self-indulgence  rather  than  of  self- 
<iacipline,  ^d,  foulest  charge  of  all,  when  they 
vilked  about  or  attended  church,  their  aspect 
sod  deportment  was  far  from  being  characterised 
by  the  purity  befitting  the  spouses  of  Christ. 
They  had  begged  St.  Augustine  to  visit  them, 
hut  he  declined  lest  his  presence  should  only 
bring  their  dissensions  to  a  head,  and  force  him 
to  adopt  severe  measures  for  their  correction. 
Hs  therefore  wrote  a  letter,  in  which,  after 
•ererely  rebuking  the  sisters  for  their  contumacy, 
he  proMeds  to  lay  down  a  code  of  rules  for  their 
future  discipline.  He  first  enunciates,  as  the 
^mxiamental  principle  of  coenobitic  life,  per- 
fect oneness  of  heart  and  spirit,  and  complete 
enmnnnity  of  all  things,  power  being  allowed  to 
the  lady  superior,  praeposita,  to  regulate  the  dis- 
tribotion  of  food  and  clothing  in  accordance  with 
the  requirenaents  of  each  (c.  1).  If  ladies  of 
pnperty  enter  the  monastery,  they  must  gladly 
Boske  their  wealth  over  to  the  common  stock. 


*  8om*  TCTj  corVras  particulars  are  gfven  as  to  the 
■it  of  the  pIckJe  allowed  In  some  otrnvents  to  give  lest 
to  tfat  bread  or  vcfetablea.  Eust^thius  does  not  forbid 
i:s  w,  bol  reoooifflends  Its  being  mixed  up  with  so  Urge 
^ac^of  bread  or  vegetables  as  to  deaden  the  tempting 
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but  they  must  not  hold  their  heads  high  on  that 
account,  or  look  down  on  their  poorer  sisters, 
finding  more  to  glory  of  in  their  association  with 
the  lowly  than  in  the  rank  of  their  parents.  Nor 
are  the  poorer  sisters  to  congratulate  themselves 
on  obtaining  in  the  convent  food  and   clothing 
such  as  they  could  not  have  had  outside,  or  think 
much  of  themselves  on  account  of  their  being 
members  of  the  same  society  with  ladies  whom 
they  could  not  approach  in  the  world,  lest,  while 
the  rich  are  humbled  in  convents,  the  poor  should 
be  puffed  up(c  2, 3).    The  oratory  is  to  be  used 
only  for  its  proper  purpose    of  singing    and 
prayer,  lest,  if  the  sisters  gather  in  it  to  gossip, 
those  who  wish  to  go  there  for  private  devotion 
should  be  hindered.    They  must  think   of  the 
meaning  of  the  words  while  they  sing,  and  not 
sing  anything    but  what  is  set  down  (c.  4). 
When  at  table,  they  are  not  to  chatter,  but  listen 
to  the  reading.    They  must  not  grudge  more 
delicate  food  to  the  feeble  in  health,  or  to  those 
who    had  been  accustomed  to  a  more   refined 
mode  of  life,  not  regarding  them  as  the  happier 
for  having  such  indulgences,  but  themselves  for 
not  requiring  them  (c.  5).    Dress,  as  might  be 
expected,  presents  a  great  difficulty.     All  the 
dresses  ought  to  be  in  one  wardrobe,  and  looked 
on  as  common  property,  so  that  no  one  should 
take  it  ill  if  she  does  not  always  have  the  same 
dress  given  out  to  her,  but  sometimes  has  a 
worse  one  than  another  sister,  still  less  that  she 
should  grumble  or  squabble  about  it.     Even  if  a 
nun  is  idlowed  to  have  a  dress*  to  herself,  it  must 
always  be  put  in  the  same  wardrobe  with  the 
rest,  and  no  one  is  permitted  to  make  anything, 
either  for  her  bed  or  her  person,  not  even  a 
girdle  or  cap.    If  any  present   of  clothing   is 
made  to  a  nun,  she  must  not  keep  it  to  herself, 
but  give  it  to  the  superior,  who  will  let  her 
have  it  when  she  really  wants  it.     Their  hair 
is  to  be  closely  covered,  no  locks  being  allowed 
to  stray  from  under  the  cap  by   carelessness, 
or    of   set  purpose ;  nor  must  the  head^gear 
be  so  thin  as  to  let  the  hair  be  seen  through 
(c.   6,   10).     The  nuns'   clothes  are  not  to  be 
washed  too  often,  but  only  when  the  superior 
thinks  right  (c.  1 1).     The  sisters  are  not  to  have 
a  bath  oftener  than  once  a  month,  unless  the  phy- 
sician orders  it.    Not  fewer  than  three  roust  take 
it  together,  and  these  not  by  their  own  choice, 
but  named  by  the  superior.     Indisposition  is  not 
to  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  for  having  a  bath 
unless    under    medical    sanction    (c.    12).     To 
receive    letters  or  presents  of  any  kind  was 
regarded  as  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye,  to  bo 
punished  severely,  if  need  be,  by  the  bishop  him* 
self  (c.  9).    All  immodest  or  unseemly  frolicking 
between  the  sisters  is  strictly  forbidden  (c.  19),  as 
well  as  all  gazing  on  men  with  desire,  or  of  such  a 
character  as  to  excite  desire.  They  must  remember 
that  those  who  do  so  are  seen  when  they  think 
no  one  sees  them,  and  even  if  they  escape  all 
mortal  eyes,  they  cannot  escape  the  eye  of  the 
all-seeing  God  (c.  7).    The  sick  are  to  be  under 
the  charge  of  one  sister  specially  told  off  for  that 
purpobe,  who  is  to  ask  for  what  they  want  from  the 
Cillarer,  and  fulfil  her  duties  without  murmuring 
(c.  13).   The  books  are  to  be  given  out  at  a  fixed 
time,  and  at  no  other  (c  14).  If  a  sister  detecti 
another  in  a  grave  fault,  she  is  to  admonish  her 
seriously,  but  if  she  perseveres  she  is  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  two  or  three  more,  and  if  she  still  oonf 
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tinnes  obstinate,  she  is  to  be  reported  to  the 
superior,  by  whose  Terdict,  or  that  of  the  pres- 
byter in  diarge  of  the  convent,  die  is  to  be 
punished  (c  8).  All  differences  or  quarrels  be- 
tween sisters  are  to  be  checked  at  once,  and  for- 
giveness is  to  be  granted  immediately  on  the 
expression  of  pexiitence.  Any  one  who  is 
unwilling  to  forgive  is  ont  of  place  in  a  convent 
(c  15,  16,  17).  Due  self-respect  forbids  a  sister 
asking  pajrdon  of  those  whom  duty  has  com- 
pelled her  to  rebuke,  even  if  she  is  conscious 
that  she  has  used  over-harsh  language.  But  she 
must  ask  pardon  of  Qod  alone  (c.  18).  The  rule 
closes  with  an  order  that  to  do  away  with  the 
excuse  of  forgetfulness,  the  rule  is  to  be  read  out 
aloud  once  every  week. 

The  Benedictine  rule  has  been  fully  treated  of 
in  a  separate  article  [Bshbdictinb  Rule  and 
Obdeb]. 

Th«  Jiules  of  GaetauiuB  of  Aries.— Among  the 
Western  monastic  rules  which  yielded  to  that  most 
perfect  order,  was  the  almost  contemporary  rule 
of  Caesarius,  bishop  of  Aries  (d.  a.d.  542).  This 
rule,  which,  in  two  divisions,  em  braces  both  monks 
and  nuns, and  was  a  great  advance  upon  those  that 
had  preceded  it,  has  been  censsired  as  needlessly 
pedantic  and  minute.  The  censure  is  little 
deserved,  at  least  as  regards  that  for  monks. 
That  for  nuns  is  much  inferior  in  elasticity  to 
that  of  St.  Benedict,  and  enters  perhaps  need- 
lessly into  details.  But,  as  has  been  remarked, 
the  rules  "must  be  judged  by  their  age,  and 
regarded  in  the  light  of  the  whole  spirit  of 
monasticism"  [Cae8ABIU8,  St.].  The  nde  for 
monks  starts,  as  usual,  with  the  perfect  com- 
munity of  all  things.  Ko  one  was  to  have  a 
cell,  or  even  a  cupboard,  which  could  be  dosed 
(c  3).  Talking  was  forbidden  during  singing 
(c.  3)  and  at  table,  when  one  of  the  b(Sy  was  to 
read  aloud  (c  9).  No  religious  of  either  sex 
was  to  stand  sponsor  to  a  child,  lest  it  should 
induce  too  much  familiarity  with  the  parents 
(c  10).  Late  comers  to  service  were  to  be 
caned  on  the  hand.  No  one  was  allowed  to 
reply  when  rebuked  by  his  superior  (c  11). 
Monks  were  to  read  to  the  third  hour  and  then 
fulfil  their  appointed  tasks  (c  14),  which  were 
not  to  be  chosen  by  themselves,  but  assigned 
them  by  the  superior  (c.  7).  The  receiving  of 
presents  or  letters  without  the  cognisance 
of  the  abbat  was  strictly  prohibited  (c.  15). 
The  fssts  were  to  be  limited  to  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  ftom  Easter  to  September.  Saturday 
was  sdded  from  Christmas  to  a  fortnight  before 
Lent.  From  September  to  Christmas,  and  from 
a  fortnight  before  Lent  to  Easter,  they  were  to 
be  observed  every  day  except  Sunday,  when  to 
fast  was  a  sin.  Poultry  and  flesh-meat  wss 
forbidden  at  all  times  save  to  the  sick.  No  one 
was  permitted  to  have  anything  by  his  bedside 
to  eat  or  drink  (c.  22,  24).  A  monk  excom- 
municated for  any  crime  was  to  be  confined  in  a 
cell,  in  company  with  an  elder  brother,  and 
employ  his  time  in  reading  until  he  was  bidden 
to  come  out  and  receive  pardon  (c.  28).  The 
service  for  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  festivals  was 
to  include  twelve  psalms^  three  antiphons,  and 
three  lections:  one  each  from  the  prophets, 
epistles,  and  gospels  (o.  25). 

St.  Oaesarius's  rule  for  nuns  ia,  as  has  h^en 
said,  much  mora  minute  and  particular  than 
that  for  monks.    It  is  based  upon  that  of  St. 


Augustine,  the    diief  provisions  of  which  it 
embodies  almost  verbatim.     Among  the  most 
remarkable  additional  regulations  are  the  fol- 
lowing.    No  one,-  not  even  the  abbess,  was  to 
have  a  wmiting-maid  of  her  own  (c.  4).     No 
infant  was  to  be  received,  nor  any  child  und»  six 
or  seven  yeaia  old,  who  was  too  young  to  learn 
to  read  sod  render  obedience  (c.  5).    All  the 
sisters  were  to  perform  the  kitchen  duties  and 
other  domestic  offices  in  rotation,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  the  mother  or  superior.    The  cook- 
ing sisters  were  to  have  some  wine  for  their 
labour  (c.  12).    At  the  vigils,  to  keep  off  sleep, 
work  was  to  be  done  which  would  not  distract 
the  mind  from  listening  to  the  reading.  If  a  sister 
got  drowsy,  she  waa  to  be  nwde  to  stand  (e.  13). 
The  chief  oecupatiott  of  the  sisters  Was  to  be  spin- 
ning wool  for  the  clothing  of  the  convent,  which 
was  all  to  be  made  within  the  walls,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  proYost  {pratpotUay  or 
woolweigher  (lampgrnhd).    Each  sister  waa  to 
accept  her  appointed  task  with  lowliness  and 
folfil  it  with  modesty  (o.   14^  25,  26).     No 
talking  was  allowed  at  table.    Tlie  reading  over, 
each  was  to  meditate  on  what  she  had  heard 
(c.  16).   All  were  to  learn  to  read,  and  to  derota 
two  hours,  from  six  to  eight  in  the  morning;,  to 
study  (c.  17).    All  were  to  work  together  in 
the  same  apartment.    There  waa  to  be  no  ootf 
versation  while  thus  engaged.    One  sister  was 
to  read  aloud  for  one  hour,  after  whidi  all  were 
secretly  to  meditate  and  pray  (c   18).    The 
sisters  were  most  solemnly  chained  ^  before  God 
and  the  angels  '*  to  buy  no  wine  secretly,  or  to 
accept  it  if  sent  them,  but  to  give  it  orer  to 
the  proper  officers,  who  should  dispense  it  to  the 
sick  and  weakly.   Inasmuch  as  it  was  customary 
for  a  convent  cellar  to  have  no  good  wine,  the 
abbess  was  to  take  care  to  provide  hersdf  with 
such  as  would  be  suitable  to  the  sick  or  deli- 
cately nurtured  (&  28).    The  officers  were  to 
receive  their  keys  as  a  sacred  trust,  on  the 
Crospels  (c  30).    No  men  were  to  be  admitted, 
except  bishops  and  other  ministers  of  religion 
commended  by  their  age  and  character.    The 
utmost  caution  was  to  be  observed  in  the  intro- 
duction of  workmen  where  any  repairs  were 
needed  (c  33).    Even  females  still  in  the  lay 
habit  were  to  be  exdnded  (c.  34).    Banquete 
were  not  to  be  prepared  for  bishops,  abbata,  or 
distinguished  female  visitors,  except  most  rarely 
and  on   very  special  occasions  (c  36).      The 
abbess  was  not  to  take  any  refreshment  alone, 
except  when  forced  to  do  so  by  indisposition  or 
any  close  oocupation  (c  38).   If  new  clothes  were 
sent  to  a  nun,  she  might  accept  them  with  the 
abbess's  leave,  provided  they  were  of  the  proper 
fashion  and  colour  (c.  40).    No  dyeing  was  per- 
mitted in  the  convent  except  of  the  simplest 
hues.    The  counterpanes  and  bed  fVimiture  were 
to  be  of  the  plainest  (c  41).    No  embroidery 
was  permitted,  with  the  exception  of  sewing 
crosses  of  black  or  cream-coloured  doth   on 
cushions  or  coverings.     No  mide  dothing  or 
that  of  secular  females  was  to  be  taken  into  the 
convent  either  for  washing,  mending,  or  any 
other  purpose  (c  42).    No  silver  plate  was  to 
be  used  except  for  the  service  of  the  oratory 
(c.    41).      To    the    regvta,  a    recapihtlatio    u 
appended,  containing  additional  rules  of  great 
particularity  relating  to  diet  and  the  duties  of 
the  cellarer  and  porter. 
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Suk  of  St.  Isidore  of  SsvilU. — ^A  picture  is 
jiren  us  of  the  internal  arrangement  of  a  Spanish 
zcooftstery  in  the  7th  century  in  the  rule  of 
St.  liidore  of  Seville  (d.  A.D.  636).  The  separate 
rules  are  of  much  greater  length  than  is  usual 
in  other  codes,  and  may  be  rather  called  short 
homilies  on  a  giren  text.  The  monks,  when  not 
engaged  in  public  worship  or  private  prayers, 
were  to  be  always  engaged  in  working  with  their 
hands  at  the  Tarioua  arts  or  handicrafts  with 
vhich  they  were  best  acquainted.  While  at 
work,  they  were  to  sing  and  pray.  In  summer 
the  day  was  to  be  thus  divid^ :  from  early 
morning  to  9  a.m.,  work  ;  from  9  to  12,  reading  ; 
12  to  3  p.nL,  rest ;  3  to  reapers,  work.  In 
autnmn,  winter^  and  spring,  reading  and  work 
changed  places  before  and  after  9  a.m.  (c.  6). 
Wheaiayinff  the  hours,  the  monks  were  to  avoid 
talking  and  laughing,  and  to  prostrate  themselves 
in  adraation  at  the  end  of  each  psalm  (c.  7). 
Three  times  a  week  there  was  to  be  a  ooUatk), 
vhen  the  brothers  were  to  come  together  to 
reeeire  instruction  from  one  of  the  seniors  (c.  8), 
at  which  any  monk  might  ask  questions  concern- 
ing anything  he  had  not  understood  in  his  private 
reading  (c.  9).  All  were  to  eat  together  in  the 
same  rtfectoxr,  ten  at  a  table,  the  abbat  taking 
hii  place  at  the  head,  and  partiUcing  of  the  same 
fare  with  the  rest.  On  all  days  but  Sundavs  and 
feast  days,  when  a  very  little  meat  was  allowed, 
the  diet  was  to  be  of  vegetables  alone,  "  viles 
olerum  cibos  et  pallentia  legumina."  No  one 
vu  to  eat  to  satiety.  Silence  was  to  be  kept 
while  one  brother  read  aloud.  The  gates  of  the 
m<Htastery  were  to  be  closed  at  meal-times,  and 
no  lajman  was  to  venture  to  intrude.  No  food 
waa  to  be  taken,  save  by  the  sick,  except  at  meal- 
times (c.  10).  The  monk's  dress  was  to  be 
niScient  to  keep  him  warm,  but  remarkable 
neither  for  splendour  nor  meanness.  They  were 
nerer  to  wear  linen.  They  were  to  have  three 
tunics  and  as  many  capes  {pailia)  and  one  hood 
&pitce,  to  which  was  to  be  added  a  sheepskin,  nap- 
^m,  or  a  sc$tT (map)iulae)f  hose  {inamcae  pedaies)^ 
vid  a  pair  of  tnick  shoes  (calijae).  The  stockings 
were  only  to  be  worn  indoors  during  the  severity 
^(  winter  or  on  a  journey.  The  brethren  were  to 
consolt  decorum  by  wearing  their  capes  indoors, 
%  if  not,  their  mappuia.  A  severe  denuncia- 
tion if  levelled  at  those  who  paid  any  attention 
to  the  appearance  of  their  face,  **per  quod 
petulantiae  et  lasciviae'  crimen  incurrat."  All 
were  to  have  their  hair  cut  short  after  one  fashion, 
it  being  reprehensible  "  diversum  habere  cultum 
nhi  non  est  diversum  propositum  "  (c.  13).  The 
brethren  were  all  to  sleep  in  one  chamber,  if 
I^ttible.  Not  fewer  thui  ten  were  to  occupy 
th«  ttme  apartment  under  the  superintendence  of 
tdraaaus.  No  arie  was  to  have  better  or  handsomer 
^  furniture  than  another.  Ea^h  was  to  be 
content  with  a  straw  mat,  a  blanket,  and  two 
sheepskins.  The  pillows  denied  by  earlier  and 
sterner  rules  were  allowed  them,  not  one  only, 
bat  two.  A  torehe-culf  **  faecistergium,"  formed 
l«rt  of  their  equipment  for  the  night.  Thcr  beds 
^ere  to  be  inspected  by  the  abbat  once  a  week, 
that  no  brother  might  have  more  or  less  covering 
than  he  needed.  Each  was  to  sleep  alone.  Perfect 
silence  was  to  be  observed.  A  light  was  ever  to 
^  kept  homing  (c  14).  The  offences  against 
the  niles  of  the  monastery  werfe  to  be  visited 
with  difierent-  degrees  of  punishment  according 


to  their  gravity.  The  slightest  after  ordinary 
penances  was  a  three  days'  excommunication 
(c  16).  Excommunication  was  pronounced  by 
the  abbat  or  provost.  The  excommunicated 
party  was  confined  to  one  place,  and  absolutely 
cut  off  from  intercourse  with  the  brethren.  No 
one  might  talk,  pray,  or  eat  with  him.  He  was 
to  fast  till  evening,  when  one  meal  of  bread  and 
water  was  furnished  him.  Except  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  he  must  sleep  on  the  ground  or  on  a 
mat,  and  wear  nothing  but  a  closely  shorn  frock^ 
or  a  hair  shirt  and  rush  shoes  (c  17).  All  moneys 
given  to  the  house  were  to  be  divided  into  three 
parts — one  to  buy  indulgences  for  the  old  and 
sick,  and  superior  food  for  feast  days,  one  for  the 
poor,  one  for  the  monks'  clothing  and  other 
necessaries  (c.  18). 

The  officers  of  the  monastery  under  the 
abbat  were— (1)  The  provost,  praepositus,  who 
had  to  manage  all  law-suits,  the  care  of  the 
estates  and  buildings,  the  oversight  of  the 
faims,  vineyards,  and  flocks.  (2)  The  sacrist, 
who  had  to  see  that  the  bell  was  rung  for  day 
and  night  offices,  to  take  care  of  the  veils,  vest- 
ments, sacred  vessels,  books,  lights,  and  all  things 
pertaining  to  public  worship.  The  wardrobe  of 
the  members  was  also  under  his  care,  and  he  was 
to  give  out  the  thread  for  making  or  mending  the 
clothes.  The  plate  of  the  establishment  and  all 
articles  of  metal  were  under  his  charge.  To  him 
also  was  committed  the  oversight  of  the  tailors. 
seamsters,  chandlers,  &c,  of  the  house.  (3)  The 
doorkeeper  was  to  guard  the  entrance,  announce 
all  comers,  and  take  care  of  guests.  (4)  The 
cellarer  had  charge  of  the  victualling  depart- 
ment^ giving  out  to  the  hebdomadary  whatever 
was  necessary  for  the  material  wants  of  the 
brethYen,  the  guests,  and  the  sick.  Every  week 
he  was  to  take  account  of  the  articles  entrusted 
to  the  outgoing  hebdomadary,  and  hand  them 
over  to  the  incomer.  The  whole  oversight  of 
the  sources  of  supply,  both'  for  the  tabic  and  the 
wardrobe,  was  laid  on  him,  and  the  labourers, 
bakers,  shepherds,  farm  servants,  shoemakers,  &c., 
were  under  his  command.  (5)  The  hebdomadaf-y 
was  the  brother  told  off  in  rotation  for  all  minor 
duties,  such  as  setting  the  table,  preparing  the 
dishes,  and  ringing  the  bell.  (6)  The  gardener 
had  the  care  of  the  hives  of  bees  in  addition  to  the 
proper  duties  of  his  office.  (7)  The  preparation  of 
the  bread  devolved  partly  on  laymen,  partly  on 
monks.  All  the  more  laborious  work,  t^e  clean- 
ing and  zrinding  the  wheat,  belonged  to  the 
former,  the  monks  only  kneading  the  dough. 
The  laymen  were  deemed  the  more  skilful 
bakers.  The  bread  for  guests  and  the  sick  was 
to  be  made  by  them.  (8)  An  old  and  very  grave 
monk  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  store- 
house in  the  city,  who  was  to  be  accompanied  by 
two  boyv.  (9)  A  holy,  wise,  and  aged  brother 
was  to  b#  selected  to  bring  up  and  teach  the 
boys;  and  (10)  one  who  possessed  the  gift  of 
administration  was  to  act  as  almoner  and  hospi- 
taler (c  19).  The  utmost  ctae  was  to  be  taken 
of  those  who  were  really  sick,  but  caution  was 
observed  lest  sickness  was  simulated  to  obtain 
indulgences.  Baths  were  not  permitted,  except 
to  those  who8«  health  required  them  (c.  20). 
Guests  were  to  be  received  with  all  cheerfulness 
and  honour,  and  their  feet  washed  (c  21). 
Abs^ce  from  the  convent  was  forbidden,  except 
by  express  permission  of  the  superior.    Tw* 
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■hottld  always  go  together  if  duty  called  them  to 
the  town  or  elsewhere,  who,  before  they  set  out 
and  on  their  return,  were  to  receive  the  solemn 
blessing  of  the  society  in  the  church.  None  was 
allowed  to  see  relatives  or  friends,  or  to  receive 
letters,  or  send  letters  or  presents  without  special 
leave.  Monks  visiting  another  monastery  were 
bound  to  live  according  to  the  law  of  the  society 
to  avoid  giving  scandal  to  the  weak  (c.  22).  On 
each  occasion  of  the  decease  of  a  monk,  the  holy 
sacrifice  was  to  be  offered  before  his  burial  for 
the  remission  of  his  sins,  and  a  general  celebra- 
tion was  to  take  place  at  Whitsuntide  for  all  the 
departed.  The  dead  were  all  to  be  buried  in  the 
same  cemetery,  '^  that  one  place  might  embrace 
those  in  death  whom  charity  had  united  in  life  " 
(c.  23). 

We  have  the  rales  of  another  Spanish  house  in 
the  BegtUa  Manachorum  and  the  Beg^la  Monastica 
Communia  of  St.  Fructuosus,  archbishop  of 
Braga  in  Portugal,  in  the  7th  century  (Hol- 
stenius,  vol.  i.  p.  198,  sq.).  These  will  reward 
exsimination,  but  space  forbids  our  entering 
on  them  here.  The  most  detailed  rule  belong- 
ing to  this  period  is  that  known  as  the  JSegula 
Magistri  ad  Afonachoa  (Holstenius,  i&.  p.  224 
sq.),  containing  no  less  than  ninety-five  canons 
of  considerable  prolixity,  each  containing  an 
answer  to  a  question  of  a  disciple.  The  date 
and  country  of  the  author  are  doubtful,  but  it  is 
clear  that  his  rule  is  subsequent  to  that  of 
St.  Benedict,  and  various  expressions  and  allu- 
sions render  it  probable  that  the  rule  was 
composed  in  Gaul.  The  minuteness  and  puerility 
of  some  of  the  rules  shew  the  decay  of  the  free 
self-reliant  spirit  of  the  original  founders  of 
monasticism. 

£ule  of  8t,  CoittmJba,  —  Our  examples  of 
monastic  rules  have  hitherto  been  taken  from 
Asia  and  southern  Europe.  We  will  conclude 
with  the  transcript  of  that  attributed  to  one  of 
the  noblest  patterns  of  Northern  monasticism — 
St.  Columba.  Although,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Haddan,  *^  the  nature  of  its  contents  and  the 
absence  of  evidence  that  St.  Columba  ever  com- 
posed a  written  rule,  mark  it  almost  certainlv 
as  the  later  production  of  some  Columbite  monk 
or  hermit,"  this  document  may  be  regarded  as 
embodying  the  principles  and  general  regulations 
of  early  Celtic  monasticism,  and  therefore  of 
great  value.  This  rule  was  first  printed 
by  Dr.  Reeves  from  a  MS.  in  the  Burgundian 
Library  at  Brussels.  It  is  found  also  in  Haddan 
and  Stnbbs,  vol.  ii.  p.  119.  The  translation 
alone  is  here  given  from  Skene's  Celtic  Sootiandf 
vol.  ii.  p.  508. 

"  The  rule  of  Columcille  here  beginneth : 

^*  (1)  Be  alone  in  a  separate  place  near  a  chief 
city  (i.e,  an  episcopal  see)  if  thy  conscience  is 
not  prepared  to  be  in  common  with  the  crowd. 

**  (2)  Be  always  naked,  in  imitation  of  Christ 
and  the  evangelists. 

*'(3)  Whatsoever,  little  or  much,  thon  pos- 
sessest  of  anything,  ,whether  clothing,  or  food,  or 
drink,  let  it  be  fit,  the  command  of  the  senior  and 
at  his  disposal,  for  it  is  not  befitting  a  religious 
to  have  any  distinction  of  property  with  his  own 
free  brother. 

"  (4)  Let  a  fast  place,  with  one  door,  enclose 
thee. 

*^(5)  A  few  religious  men  to  converse  with 
thee  of  God  and  His  testament  and  to  visit  thee 


on  days  of  solemnity ;  to  strengthen  thee  in  th« 
testaments  of  God  and  the  narratives  of  the 
Scriptures. 

"(6)  A  person,  too,  who  wonld  talk  with 
thee  in  idle  words,  or  of  the  world,  or  who  mur- 
murs at  what  he  cannot  remedy  or  prevent,  but 
who  would  distress  thee  more  were  he  to  be  a 
tattler  between  friend  and  foe,  thon  shalt  not 
admit  him  to  thee,  but  at  once  give  him  thy 
benediction,  should  he  deserve  it. 

"  (7)  Let  thy  servant  be  a  discreet  religious, 
not  tale-telling  man,  who  is  to  attend  continually 
on  thee,  with  nK>derate  labour  of  course,  but 
always  readv. 

*'  (8)  Yield  submission  to  erery  rule  that  is  of 
devotion. 

"  (9)  A  mind  prepared  for  red  [bloody]  mar- 
tyrdom. 

''(lO)  A  mind  fortified  and  steadfast  for  white 
martyrdom  [/.«.  self-morti6cation,  and  bodily 
chastisement]. 

'*(11)  Forgiveness  from  the  heart  to  every 
one. 

''(12)  Constant  prayer  for  those  who  trouble 
thee. 

"(13)  Fervour  in  singing  the  office  for  the 
dead  as  if  every  faithful  dead  was  a  particular 
friend  of  thine. 

*'  (14)  Hymns  for  souls  to  be  song  standing. 

**  (15)  Let  thy  vigils  be  constant  from  eve  to 
eve  under  the  direction  of  another  person. 

''  (16)  Throe  labours  in  the  day,  viz.  prayers, 
work,  and  reading. 

"(17)  The  whole  to  be  divided  into  three 
parts,  viz.  thine  own  work  and  the  work  of  thy 
place  as  regards  its  real  wants ;  secondlv,  thy 
share  of  the  brethren's  work  ;  lastly,  to  help  the 
neighbours  only  by  instruction,  or  writing,  or 
sewing  garments,  or  whatever  labour  they  may 
be  in  want  of,  as  the  Lord  has  said,  *■  Thou  shalt 
not  appear  before  roe  empty.' 

"(18)  Everything  in  its  proper  order,  for 
'  no  man  is  crowned  except  he  strive  lawfully.' 

"(19)  Follow  almsgiving  before  all  things. 

"  (20)  Take  not  of  food  till  thou  art  hungry. 

"(21)  Sleep  not  till  thou  feelest  desire. 

"  (22)  Speak  not  except  on  businem. 

"  (23)  Every  increase  that  oometh  to  thee  in 
lawf^  meals,  or  in  wearing  apparel,  give  it  for 
pitv  to  the  brethren  that  want  it,  or  to  the  poor 
in  like  manner. 

"  (24)  The  love  of  God,  with  all  thy  heart  and 
all  thy  strength. 

"  (25)  The  love  of  thy  neighbour  as  thyself. 

"  (26)  Abide  in  the  testaments  of  God  through- 
out all  times. 

"(27)  Thy  measure  of  prayer  shall  be  until 
thy  tears  come. 

"  (28)  Or  thy  measure  of  work  of  labour  till 
thy  tears  come. 

"  (29)  Or  thy  measure  of  thy  work  of  labour, 
or  of  thy  genuflexions,  until  thy  sweat  ofien 
fomes  if  thy  tears  are  not  free."  [&  Y.] 

IIL  Architecture. — The  object  of  the 
present  section  is  to  give  some  account  of  the 
structural  and  architectural  development  cf 
the  buildings  comprised  under  the  general  term 
"  monastery." 

The  word  monastery  has  in  popular  use  tra- 
relied  far  from  its  original  meaning.  True  to 
its  derivation,  fioya<rriipior  was  primarily  the 
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dvelliDg-pUce   of  a  solitArj  ascetic,  fiovax^s, 
There  he  lired  in  complete  isolation  from  his 
f«llow-mea.    Cassian  thus  defines  verv  clearly 
the  difference  between    a  monasteriam  and   a 
coeoobium.  "  Monasterium  potest  nnius  monachi 
habitaculnm  nominari.     Coenobinm  autem  non 
potest   nisi    plarimomm   cohabitantium   degit 
uoitaeommunio."  (Cv//a/.  xviii.  18.)  The  founders 
of  Christian  monasticism  (the  Jews,  it  will  be 
remembered,    had    had    both    hermitages    and 
coenobitic  communities),   Paul   and  Antony  in 
£ig7pt,  and  fiilarion  in  Palestine,  and  the  crowd 
of    intern    anchorets    who     emulated    their 
example  in  abnegation  of  the  world  and  severe 
self-discipline,  made  their  dwelling  in  deserted 
tombs,  rock-hewn  or  natural  caverns,  or  huts  of 
the  mdest  oonstructioo,  whose  contracted  dimen- 
nons  barely  afforded  shelter  for  a  human  body. 
HiltrioD,  c  A.D.   S28,   ia  described    as  living 
ID  t  cabin  on  the  sea-shore,  near  Gaza,  built  of 
boards  and  broken  tiles,  and  thatched  v/ith  straw, 
too  stauW  either  to  stand  or  lie  down  in  (Soz. 
/cc/.  ffut.  iii.  14).     This  affords  an  example  of 
the  earliest  form  of  Christian  monasticism,  bpfore 
the  ascetics  had  felt  the  necessity  of  withdraw- 
ing entirely  from  the  world.    In  such  cases  they 
placed  their  habitations  at  no  great  distance 
from  a  village  or  town,  where  they  lived  singly, 
independent  of  one  another,  aupporting  them- 
lelres  by   the  labour  of  their  hands,  and  dis- 
tributing what  remained  after  the  supply  of  their 
own  scantv  wants  to  the  poor  around.     Jncreas- 
ins;  fear  of  contact  with  the  world,  and  a  vain 
hope  of  escaping  temptation  by  fleeing  from  the 
society  of  their  kind,  aided  by  persecution,  con- 
tribated  to  drive  these  ascetics  into  mountain 
solitudes,  and  the  most  remote  recesses  of  the 
desert    But  even  there  they  could  not  be  alone. 
A  hermit's    reputation    for    superior    sanctity 
robbed  him  of  the  isolation  he  coveted.     **  In  all 
parts  the  determined  solitary  found  himself  con- 
stantly obliged  to  recede  farther  and  farther. 
He  oonid  scarcely   find  a  retreat  so  dismal,  a 
caTera  so  profound,  a  rock  so  inaccessible,  but 
that  he  would  be  pressed  upon  by  some  zealous 
competitor,  or  inviided  by  the  humble  veneration 
of  some  disciple  ....  The  more  he  concealed 
hinuelf  the  more  was  he  sought  out  by  a  multi- 
tude of  admiring  and  emulous  followers.     Each 
built  or  occupied  his  cell  in  the  hallowed  neigh- 
boorfaood.    A  monastery  was  thus  imperceptibly 
formed  around  the  hermitage"  (Milman,  ffist, 
0^  Otriitianitif,  bk.  iii.  c.  11,  vol.  iii.  p.  207). 
This  gradual  formation  of  a  monastic  commu- 
nity it  strikingly   exemplified  in   the  case  of 
Antony  (a.d.  312),  who,  as  Neander  remarks  {Ch. 
Bist  vol.  iiL  p.  316,  Clark's  tr.),  "  without  any 
cnoscioos  design  of  his  own  thus  became   the 
founder  of  a  new  mode  of  living  in  common. 
Thus  arose  the  first  societies  of  anchorets,  who 
lived  scattered  in  single  cells  or  huts,  united 
together  under  one  superior."    Other  examples 
of  this  rudimentary  eo^nobitism  are  given  by  St. 
JoliaBos  Sabbas,  who,  having  retired  to  a  cave 
in  Osriioene,  was  followed  by  eager  votaries,  with 
whom  he  shared  his   rock-hewn  dwelling,   as 
many  as  a  hundred  at  last  finding  shelter  in  its 
iabyriathine  recesses  (Theod.  Vit  Pair,  p.  774). 
Passing  from  the  East  to  the  West  we  find  St. 
Honoratos  also  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century, 
while  occupying  a  cavern  at  Cape  Roux,  near 
Frejtts,  converting  the  Isle  of  Lerins  into  a  second 
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Thebaid,  through  the  multitude  of  the  disciples 
that  flocked  to  him,  and  took  up  their  abode  in 
adjacent  caverns.  The  foundation  of  S^iint-Antoine 
de  Cflamusy  in  the  Pyr^n«es  Orientales,  and  ia 
Sttinte^Baume,  in  the  Bouches  du  Rh5ne,  and  the 
celebrated  Spanixh  religious  site  of  Mont  Serrat,  are 
mentioned  by  Le  Noir  {Architectitre  rnonasHq'u) 
as  still  exhibiting  interesting  examples  of  the 
manner  in  which  monasteries,  in  the  later  sense, 
grew  up  around  the  cavern,  which  wa*«  the  con- 
secrated retreat  of  some  one  solitary  ueleb)  ated 
for  his  sanctity.  Le  Noir  gives  a  plan  shewing 
no  fewer  than  thirteen  different  hermitages  col- 
lected round  the  centre  of  chief  sacredness  at 
Mont  Serrat.  A  Byzantine  painting  of  the 
funeral  of  St.  Ephrem  Syrus,  of  the  10th  or 
Uth  century,  preserved  in  the  Christian  Museum 
at  the  Vatican,  engraved  by  Agincourt  {Peinture, 
pi.  Ixxxii.),  aiibrds  a  graphic  representation  of  one 
of  these  communities  [Monks,  in  Art],  Seven 
or  eight  caverns  are  depicted,  each  with  its  bearded 
inmates,  some  engaged  in  prayer,  others  in 
basket-making  or  forge  work.  From  the  roof 
of  the  caverns  depend  lamps  and  sacred  picture<;. 
St.  Martin  of  Tours,  in  A.D.  3j56,  housed  the  monks 
he  collected  about  him  at  Ligug^,  near  Poitiers, 
in  wattled  huts,  his  own  being  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, "ipse  eo  lignis  contextnm  cellulam 
habebat"  (Sulpic.  Sever.  Vita  Beati  Martini), 
At  a  later  period  of  his  life,  when  he  had  re- 
signed his  bishopric  at  Tours,  and  retired  to 
Marmoutier  (Majus  Monasterium),  he  a^ain 
collected  a  confraternity  about  him,  the  cells 
being  hollowed  out  of  the  soil  calcareous  rock. 

The  first  to  introduce  order  and  system  into 
these  irregular  collections  of  monastic  recluses 
was  Pachomius  (d.  a.d.  348),  who  mny  be  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  coenobitic  life  among 
Christians.  The  solitaries  continued  for  the 
most  part  to  live  in  their  old  cells,  but  they 
w<»re  incorporated  into  a  regular  community 
by  the  adoption  of  rules,  of  which  Pachomius 
was  the  author,  for  the  division  of  their 
time,  their  daily  occupations,  their  stated  gather- 
ings for  worship  and  food,  etc.,  all  the  members 
being  subject  to  the  head  or  father  of  the  body. 
The  first  ascitic  community  of  this  nature  was 
formed  on  the  island  of  Tabennae,  in  the  Kile,  in 
Upper  Egypt,  between  Tentyra  and  Thebes. 
Eight  others  were  founded  in  Pachomius's  life- 
time, numbering  3000  monks.  The  advanta$;e» 
of  a  settled  organisation  and  a  recognised 
authority  caused  the  rapid  spread  of  the  in- 
stitution. A  multitude  of  affiliated  coenobia 
sprang  up  in  Egypt  and  the  Thebais,  recos^nsing 
Tabennae  as  their  mother  house,  which  within 
fitty  years  of  Pachomius's  death  could  reckon 
50,000  members.  These  coeuitbia  may  be  com- 
pared to  religious  villages,  peopled  by  a  hard- 
working ascetic  brotherhood,  from  which  females 
were  rigidly  excluded.  Each  coenobium  was 
surrounded  by  an  enclosure,  **  diversas  cellas  in 
una  aula"  (Pallad.  ffist.  Lausiac.  ii.),  with  a 
single  door  guarded  by  a  doorkeeper  (Pegiihi 
Sancti  PaohomO,  xxvi.  xxx.),  and  comprised  from 
thirty  to  forty  dwellings,  each  group  of  three 
or  four  being  united  for  common  labour.  These 
cells,  each  of  which,  according  to  Sozomen  (^ff.  L\ 
iii.  14),  housed  three  monks,  wore  detached 
(**manent  separati  sejunctis  cellulis,"  Hierou. 
Fpist.  ad  Euatoch,  xxii.  §  35;  '<tres  in  cella 
manent,"  Pallad.  ffist,  Launae,  ii.),  and  arranged 
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in  orderly  rows  or  avenacs  (X.avpat).  There  was 
a  ccimmon  refectory,  with  its  kitchen  and  cellars, 
to  which  the  brothers  were  summooed  for  their 
commoQ  repast  by  tjie  sound  of  a  horn  at  3  p.m. 
(i  id.  ii.  xix.),  up  to  which  time  they  faated. 
There  was  a  garden  with  its  gardeners  (xxsriii.). 
For  sick  monks  there  was  an  infirmary,  with 
a  triclinium  aeyrrdtmiium  (xx.),  and  for 
strangers  and  wayfarers  a  gnest^honse,  jbmio- 
duchium.  There  was  also  a  common  oratory, 
to  which  the  monks  were  summoned  by  a  horn 
or  trumpet.  The  monks  slept  in  their  cells, 
not  in  beds,  but  on  reclining  chairs.  They 
devoted  their  time  to  handicrafts,  chiefly 
the  making  of  baskets  and  mats  from  the 
rushes  of  the  Nile,  but  also  paying  attention  to 
agriculture  and  shipbuilding.  At  the  end  of 
ti<e  4th  century  each  of  the  Pachomian  ooenobia  had 
a  vessel  of  its  own,  built  by  the  monks  themselres. 
There  were  also  artisan  brothers  who  supplied 
the  community  with  its  chief  necessaries.  Pal- 
lad,  us,  who  visited  the  Egyptian  ooenobia  towards 
the  close  of  the  4th  century,  found  at  Panopolis, 
among  the  300  members,  fifteen  tailors,  seren 
femiths,  four  carpenters,  fifteen  tanners,  and 
twelve  camel  drivers  (Pal lad.  JSist,  Lauiiac,  c 
39).  Each  coenobium  was  regulated  by  its  own 
oeconomus,  the  whole  body  bemg  subordinate  to 
the  oeconomos  of  the  entire  Pachomian  confrater- 
nity {6  fiiyas  oIkov^ims^  residing  at  the  principal 
mouaiiteiy,  where  they  met  twice  a  year  under 
the  presidency  of  the  archimandrite  (the  ^  chief 
of  the  fold  '*),  and  at  their  last  meeting  gave  in 
an  account  of  their  administration  durug  ibe  year 
(  VU,  Pachom.  §  52 ;  Hieron.  Prae/at  tn  Eeyu\  ; 
Pachom.  §  8,  quoted  by  Neander,  vol.  iii.  p.  318, 
Clark's  edition).  Coenobitic  institutions  were 
introduced  into  Palestine  by  Hilarion,  c  328.  He 
founded  a  monastery  on  the  Pachomian  principle, 
near  his  native  town  of  Gaxa,  the  houses  affiliated 
to  which  soon  spread  over  the  whole  of  Syria. 
Chrysostom  in  early  life  joined  one  of  these 
monastic  communities  in  the  vicinity  of  Antiocfa, 
and  we  learn  many  particulars  relating  to  them 
from  his  writings.  The  monks  lived  in  separate 
huts,  icd\v0aif  dotted  over  the  mountain  side. 
Thoy  had  a  common  refectory  in  which  they 
partook  of  their  frugal  evening  meal  of  bread 
and  water,  reclining  on  hay.  Sometimes  they 
took  their  repast  out  of  doors.  There  was  also 
an  oratory  in  which  they  assembled  four  times 
a  day  for  prayer  and  psalmody  (Chrysost.  ffonul, 
in  Matt.  68,  69;  HomU,  in  1  Tim.  14>  The 
coenobitic  system  ^read  rapidly  in  Asia.  It  was 
introduced  into  Armenia  by  £astathius  of 
Sebaste,  into  Pontus  and  Cappadocia  by  Basil  the 
Great,  and  the  influence  of  Ephrem  Syrus  secured 
for  it  an  enthusiastic  reception  in  Mesopotamia,  but 
few,  if  any,  details  of  the  arrangement  or  con- 
btruction  of  the  monastic  buildings  have  come 
down  to  us.  A  century  later  we  learn  much 
respecting  the  construction  oi  SyiHan  ooenobia, 
and  the  distinction  betweoi  such  institutions 
and  a  **  Laura,"  from  the  life  of  Euthymius  (d. 
▲.D.  473),  by  Cyrillus  Scythopdlitanus.  The 
monasteries,  as  we  have  seen,  generally  had 
their  nucleus  in  the  cells  and  hermitages  of 
distinguished  anchorets.  Thu  was  the  case 
with  those  of  Elias  and  Martyrius  (  Vit,  EMthym. 
c.  95),  and  still  more  remarkably  with  the 
vsst  monastic  establishment,  called  from  its 
Vtfuerated     founder,    Euthymius,    which    was 


gradually  developed  from  the  little  dwelling- 
place  erected  by  his  noble  Saracen  convert, 
Ashebethos,  or  Peter  (afterwards  first  bishop  of 
the  Parembolae),  as  a  token  of  his  gratitude. 
Ashebethos  began  by  excavating  a  huge  cistern, 
near  which  he  constructed  a  bakehouse  and 
three  cells,  and  an  oratory,  that  Euthymius  might 
stand  in  need  of  nothing  be  required.  There  had 
been  no  original  intention  of  erecting  either  a 
laura  or  a  coenobium,  but  such  a  atep  wns 
rendered  necessary  by  the  large  number  of 
Saracen  converts  who  flocked  thither  desiring 
to  embrace  a  religious  life.  For  their  accom- 
modation more  cells  were  buUt«  and  a  church 
erected,  consecrated  by  Juvenal,  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem (Viia  EuthymO,  oc.  37,  41,  42).  It  is 
evident  from  other  parts  of  this  biography  that 
a  lavra  was  distinguished  from  a  oocnolmtaif 
as  being  a  place  of  stricter  discipline,  and 
therefore  less  fitted  for  a  young  monastic 
aspirant  (oc.  88,  89,  91).  A  coenobium,  with 
its  oratory,  refectory,  and  other  monaKtic 
oflices,  and  orderly  rows  of  contiguous  cells, 
enclosed  within  a  high  protecting  wall,  not  un- 
frequently  formed  the  central  mass  of  the  wide 
area  of  the  laura,  with  its  straggling  groups  of 
cabins.  Thither  the  anchorets  from  the  laura 
repaired  every  Saturday  and  Sunday  for  worship 
and  instruction,  bringing  with  them  the  mata  and 
baskets,  and  other  articles  they  had  finished, 
and  taking  back  materials  for  the  work  of  the 
next  week,  together  with  a  supply  of  bread  and 
water,  after  having  partaken  of  a  little  cooked 
food  and  wine  in  the  general  refectory  (ffrid.  oc. 
89,  90).  On  the  elevation  of  Anastasius  to  the 
see  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  458,  he  ordained  his  early 
friend  and  fellow  anchoret,  Fidns,  deacon,  who,  in 
obedience  to  a  supposed  vision  of  St.  Euthymius 
destroyed  the  cells  of  the  laura,  and  converted 
the  whole  establishment  into  a  coenobium. 
Anastasius  supplied  them  with  a  large  body  of 
masons,  and  builders,  and  engineers,  by  whose 
labour  the  work  of  rebuilding  was  completed  in 
the  space  of  three  years.  The  whole  area  was 
fortified  with  a  palisade  and  wall,  and  farther 
protected  by  a  strong  tower,  forming  the  citadel 
or  stronghold  of  the  whole  desert,  rising  in  the 
middle  of  the  cemetery,  on  the  very  brink  of  the 
steep  precipice  on  which  themonaxtery  was  built, 
with  the  gate  just  below.  A  new  church  was 
built,  the  old  one  being  converted  into  the  refec- 
tory of  the  brethren  (ibid.  oc.  114-119>.  The 
tower,  just  described,  was  a  very  usual  feature 
in  the  monasteries  of  the  Eaat,  which,  from  their 
liability  to  attack  from  the  predatory  Uribes, 
assumed  the  character  of  strong  fortresses^  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  blank  stone  walla,  sometimes 
crenellated  and  strengthened  with  bastiona, 
within  which  lay  the  monastic  buildings,  in 
some  oases  with  the  additional  security  of  a 
moat  and  drawbridge.  The  whole  establishment 
was  dominated  by  a  lofty  tower,  near  the 
entrance,  like  the  keep  of  a  Norman  castle,  placed 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  St, 
Michael  the  archangel,  apostles,  or  saints,  to  which 
the  inmates  might  flee  for  protection  when  the 
rest  of  the  buildings  had  fiillen  into  the  hajids  of 
the  assailants.  As  examples  of  these  fortified  mo- 
nasteries we  may  mention  the  White  Moaaatery 
in  Egypt,  which  Denon  says,  with  a  few  piecee  ot 
artillery  on  the  walls,  could  be  defended  against 
an  enemy — the  monasteries  around  the  Natx^a 
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Iskefl,  and  those  on  Mount  Athos,  and  at 
Jfeteora  in  Thessalf .  In  some  cnsea  protection 
ms  still  further  secured  by  the  dingle  entrance 
being  made  many  feet  above  the  ground,  only 
accessible  by  long  ladders,  or  by  a  basket  rained 
by  a  windlass,  e.^.,  at  the  monastery  of  St. 
Gstherine  on  Mount  Sinfti,  the  White  Convent 
in  Egypt,  the  monasteriee  of  Niiria,  and  those  of 
Hoont  Athos. 

The  groxmd  plan  of  the  Eastern  monasteries, 
vhere  the  locality  permitted,  was  always  rect« 
aagular,  with  the  church  or  Catholicon  as  the 
'  cbief  object  in  the  midst  of  the  area,  and  the  cells 
round.  These  were  at  iirat  scattered,  then  in 
groups,  and  ultimately  ranged  side  by  side  and 
eounected  by  a  covered  cloistered  walk.  The 
monastery  of  Santa  Lanra  on  Monnt  Athos  is  a 
typical  example  of  an  Qriental  monastery,  its 
fortified  enotinte  endows  between  three  and  four 
acres,  comprising  two  oonrte,  in  the  centre  of 
which  stands  the  Catholicon,  sorroanded  by  an 
open  cloister,  from  which  on  three  sides  tlie  cells 
open.  The  refectory,  which  opens  from  the 
west  cloister  facing  the  church,  and  projects 
into  the  large  outer  covert,  is  n  cruciform  hall, 
aboat  100  feet  each  way,  with  an  apeidal  termi- 
BstLon.  The  Koatem  refectories  were  usually 
bsilt  on  the  plan  of  a  triclinium,  with  an 
apsidal  recess  on  eadi  of  their  sides.  It  is  so 
with  the  existing  refectory  at  Parenzo  in  Istria 
(see  woodcut,  vol.  i.  p.  377),  and  the  plan  of  the 
now  demolished  dining-hall  »t  the  Lateran  was 
of  a  similar  form,  but  much  longer. 

A  very  remarkable  monastery  of  early  date, 
which  preserves  in  the  main  the  plan  of  the  7th 
or  8th  century,  though  frequently  subjected  to 
hostile  attacks,  exists  at  Etdimiadzin,  the  eccle- 
siartical  capital  of  the  Armenian  nation.  This 
was  founded  a.d.  802  by  Gregory  the  Illuminator, 
in  the  reign  of  Tlridates,  who,  with  his  people, 
embraoad  Christianity  twelve  years  before  the 
eoorersion  of  Constantino.  Within  n  lofty 
bsttlemented  wall,  a  mile  in  circuit,  lies  a  oon- 
fnsed  mass  of  buildings  o£  different  descriptions, 
beside*  some  gardens  and  open  areas,  comprising 
almost  a  little  town,  with  workshops  for  almost 
emv  description  of  trade — as  at  the  coenobium 
of  ranopolis  described  abore-— and  a  kind  of 
bazaar  or  market  for  the  sale  of  the  monastic 
produce.  Besides  the  cells  of  the  monks  on  the 
west  side  of  the  great  court  there  are  apartments 
for  the  Armenian  patriarch,  as  well  as  for  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  archimandrites  irom 
other  monasteries.  A  aepazate  quadrangle  to 
the  south,  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre,  is 
devoted  to  the  reception  of  guests.  There  are 
two  refectories,  one  for  summer  and  the  other 
for  wmter  use.  The  former  is  described  as  a 
long,  low-vaulted  room,  with  one  long,  narrow 
table  running  down  the  middle  between  two 
stone  bendies.  There  is  a  canopied  throne  for 
the  patriarch,  and  a  pulpit  for  the  reader.  The 
ehsreh  is  .emciform,  with  esrceedingly  abort 
transepts,  and  a  small  apse,  aressaabling  in  plan  a 
sqoare  with  four  shallow  recesses  (Bryoe,  2htn»' 
oaaonua  amd  Ararat,  p.  308  C). 

The  Coptic  monasteries  in  Upper  Egypt  are 
aaoBg  the  earliest  and  the  least  altered  now  in 
eurtenee.  Lenoir  gives  a  plan  of  one  of  the 
smaller  monasteries,  shewing  a  quadrangular 
mass  of  building,  of  which  a  thvee^isled  church, 
terminating  in  three  cellular  apaes,  and  pre- 


ceded by  a  narthez,  forms  the  leading  feature. 
Along  the  north  wall  of  the  church  runs  a  range 
of  cells,  opening  on  eithersideof  a  long  corridor, 
approached  by  a  staircase. 

The*' WhiteMonastery,"or  Da^r  Alwn  3herood, 
on  the  edge  of  the  libyan  Desert,  attributed  to 
the  empress  Helena,  corresponds  to  this  type 
(Curson,  McnasimieB.in  the  LevatH,  p.  122).  It 
is  described  as  a  building  of  an  oblong  shape, 
about  200  feet  in  length  by  00  ft^et  wide, 
very  well  built  of  fine  stone.  It  has  no  windows 
outside  larger  than  loopholes,  and  these  are 
at  a  great  height  from  the  ground;  twenty 
on  the  south  side  and  nine  at  the  east  end.  The 
walls  slope  inwards,  and  are  crowned  with  a  deep 
overhanging  oomiee.  There  is  one  doorway  on 
the  south  side,  entered  from  a  narthez.  The 
church  was  a  noble  basilica,  with  fifteen 
columns  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  the  apse  and 
transept  recesses  covered  with  seminlomes.  The 
monks'  cells  were  contained  in  a  long  slip  at  the 
ride  of  the  church,  lit  by  narrow  loopholes. 
There  is  no  court  or  open  area  within  the  build- 
ing. The  flat  roof  anbrdod  the  place  of  open- 
air  exeroiae  for  its  inmates.  The  desert  of  the 
Natron  Lakes,  which  was  one  of  the  earliest 
seats  of  raomwtioism,  contains  some  curious 
early  convents.  Only  f^ur  remain  entire,  but 
the  ruins  of  many  others  may  still  be  traced. 
Those  which  remain  are  establishments  of  the 
larger  type,  surrounded  by  high  walls  of  im- 
mense strength,  unbroken  by  window  or  any 
other  aperture,  save  the  single  door  of  entrance. 
Even  this  opening  has  in  later  times  been  not 
unfrequently  built  up  for  protection  against 
hostile  attacks,  and  the  only  way  of  admission 
is  through  a  window  furnished  with  a  windlass. 
The  walls  enclose  a  considerable  space  of 
ground,  including  gardens  and  orchards,  and 
usually  contain  several  detached  churches. 
The  monastery  Day'r  Macanua,  called  after  the 
celebrated  anchoret  of  the  name,  contains  four 
churches ;  the  Day'r  Syrianij  and  the  Day'r Amba 
Bishoi,  three  each ;  and  the  Day'rAntoniaa  in  the 
Eastern  desert,  the  largest  monastery  in  Egypt,  . 
built  over  the  cave  of  St.  Antony,  also  contains 
four  chuvches  standing  quite  detached.  The  refec- 
tories of  these  monasteries  are  long,  narrow, 
vaulted  rooms,  furnished  with  a  stone  table  down 
its  entire  length,  and  usually  with  stone  benches 
on  either  side,  and  a  lectern  also  of  stone.  Each 
of  these  religions  houses*  is  provided  with  its 
kat'r  or  tower,  commonly  dedicated  to  St. 
Michael,  a  chapel  to  whom  occupies  the  top 
story.  (^  Notes  onthe  Coptic  Day'rSy^bvQreville 
J.  Chester,  Arokaeologioal  Journal^  vol.  zzz.  p. 
105  ff.) 

The  genius  of  the  Western  church,  more  prac- 
tical and  less  contemplative,  was  at  first  un- 
favourable to  monasticism.  The  powerful 
influence  of  Athanasins  prepared  the  way  for 
its  reception  in  the  West,  which  was  secured 
by  the  enthusiastic  adhesion  of  Ambrose,  Jerome, 
and  Augustine.  Little,  however,  is  known  of 
the  arrangements  of  the  eariy  Italian  monas- 
tic Institutions.  We  learn,  however,  from 
the  lilies  laid  down  by  St.  Augustine  for 
the  guidance  of  his  nuns  in  North  Africa,  that 
the  buildings  included  a  wardrobe,  in  which  the 
nuns'  'habits  were  kept,  over  which  were  one 
or  two  wardrobe  keepers,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  beat  and  shake  the  clothes,  and  keep  .them 
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tree  from  moth.  There  wm  a  library  for  the 
'<  codices/'  and  as  there  was  a  "  cellerRrias  **  there 
must  have  been  a  cellar  (St.  Augustine,  Regulae 
pro  Sanotimonialibus,  10,  13,  14). 

The  monastic  institutions  for  males,  established 
by  Au{Eustioe  in  North  Africa,  assumed  an  in- 
termediate form,  corresponding  to  a  considerable 
extent  to  the  colleges  of  secular  canons  of 
later  times.  The  foundations  of  such  an 
institution,  probably  coeval  with  Augustine, 
were  discovered  by  Leon  Renier,  at  Teb^sa,  the 
ancient  Theveste,  of  which  a  drawing  and  de- 
scription are  given  by  Le  Noir  (^Architect,  Monoit, 
ii.  p.  483,  pi.  553).  The  plan  gires  an  outer  and 
inner  court  at  different  levels,  the  inner  being 
the  higher.  The  outer  court  is  surrounded  by  a 
cloister,  and  has  the  domestic  offices  to  the 
north,  and  a  long  narrow  vestibule  to  the  south. 
The  inner  court  foi-ms  an  atrium  before  the 
church,  a  basilica  of  ten  bays  with  an  apse. 
The  whole  chui'ch  and  atrium  are  surrounded  by 
a  succession  of  rectangular  cells,  opening  on  the 
lower  level  of  the  outer  court,  surrounded  by  a 
terrace  walk.  To  the  south  opening  from  the 
church  is  a  large  tridiniar  refectory,  a  baptistery, 
and  other  offices.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by 
a  wall  and  towers.  Lenoir  also  gives  the  ground 
plan  of  Strassburg  cathedral  (ii.  480)  as  built  by 
Clovis,  c  ▲.D.  496.  The  church  is  rectangular  and 
two-aisled,  ending  square,  not  apsidally.  To  the 
east  of  the  church  is  an  open  court,  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  the  apartments  for  the  bishop 
and  his  clergy,  partially  embracing  the  church. 

Monasticism  in  the  West,  after  having  been 
almost  crushed  out  during  the  migration  and 
settlement  of  the  nations,  was  revived  by  St. 
Benedict  of  Nursia,  c.  A.D.  529,  by  whom  the 
system  was  reorganised  and  reduced  to  order. 
**  The  Benedictine  rule  was  universally  received, 
even  in  the  older  monasteries  of  Gaul,  Britain, 
Spain,  and  throughout  the  West — not  as  that  of 
a  rival  order,  but  as  a  more  full  and  perfect  rule 
of  the  monastic  life  **  (Milman,  Lot.  dhri^.  vol.  i. 
p.  425,  note  z.).  Not  only  were  new  monasteries 
lounded,  but  those  already  existing  were  fre- 
quently demolished  and  rebuilt  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  new  rule.  One 
leading  principle  of  the  Benedictine  arrangement 
was  that  the  walls  of  the  monastery  should  in- 
clude within  them  everything  that  was  necessary 
for  the  material  wants  of  the  establishment,  as 
well  as  the  buildings  connected  with  their  reli- 
gious, literary,  and  social  life,  to  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  the  inmates  going  beyond  its 
bounds.  It  should  contain  water,  a  mill,  bake- 
houses, stables,  and  cow-houses,  etc,  together 
with  workshops  for  all  necessary  mechanical 
arts  {Regulae  Sancti  BenedBcU,  57,  66).  The 
precinct  was  to  be  surrounded  with  a  wall  with 
one  gate,  at  which  a  cell  should  be  built  for  the 
gatekeeper,  who  was  to  be  always  on  the  spot  to 
give  an  answer  to  all  comers  (iMi.).  The  build- 
ings were  to  comprise  an  oratory  (52),  a 
refectory  (38),  a  kitchen  in  which  the  monks 
wei-e  to  serve  week  and  week  about  (35),  a 
cellar,  superintended  by  a  **  cellerarius "  (31), 
a  dormitory  large  enough  if  possible  to  contain 
all  the  monks  (22),  a  wardrobe  (55),  an  in- 
firmary (36),  and  a  guest-house  (50). 

These  rules  are  illustrated  by  the  very  re- 
markable plan  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  c. 
▲.D.  820,  the  larger  portion  of  which  has  been 


engraved  to  illustrate  the  article  CaxjBCft 
(I.  p.  383).  Its  general  appearance  is  that 
of  a  town  of  detached  houses,  with  streets 
running  between  them,  forming  thirty-three 
detach^  blocks  of  building,  all  of  which,  except 
the  church,  were  probably  built  of  wood,  and  were 
generally  of  one  story.  The  buildings  form  dis- 
tinct groups.  In  the  centre  is  the  church  and 
cloister,  and  the  group  belonging  to  the  distinctly 
monastic  life ;  to  the  east  and  north  the  group 
appropriated  to  the  education  of  the  young,  and 
the  care  of  the  sick,  with  the  abbat's  house 
watching  over  the  whole.  To  the  weat  and* 
north-west  lies  the  group  appropriated  to  hospi- 
tality; while  the  group  connected  with  the 
grosser  material  wants  of  the  establishment  is 
placed  at  the  furthest  distance  from  the  church 
to  the  west  and  south.  By  a  reference  to  the 
plan  it  will  be  seen  that  the  quadrangular 
cloister-court  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  establish- 
ment, round  which  the  principal  buildings  are 
ranged.  The  twcHapsed  church  stands  to  the 
north,  that  the  cloister  might  be  sunny  and 
warm ;  the  refectory  to  the  south,  the  side 
furthest  removed  from  the  church  that  the  wor- 
shippers might  not  be  annoyed  with  noise  or 
smell,  with  the  kitchen  annexed.  From  the 
kitchen  a  passage  leads  to  the  bakehouse  and 
brewhouse,  and  the  sleeping-rooms  of  the  domes- 
tics. To  the  west,  closely  adjacent  to  the  kitchen 
and  refectory,  is  a  two-storied  building,  cellar 
below,  and  larder  and  storeroom  above.  The 
absence  of  the  chapter-house  is  perplexing. 
In  all  Benedictine  houses  the  chapter-house 
opens  from  the  east  walk  of  the  cloister,  and  the 
entire  absence  of  so  essential  an  element  of 
monastic  life  throws  a  little  doubt  on  the  per- 
fect accuracy  of  the  plan.  The  east  side  is 
entirely  occupied  by  the  ^'pisalis,"  or  "cale- 
factory," the  common  day-room  of  the  monkst, 
warmed  by  flues  under  the  floor.  The  dormi- 
tory occupies  the  upper  story  of  this  building, 
communicating  by  a  staircase  with  the  south 
transept  of  the  church  to  enable  the  brethren 
to  attend  the  nocturnal  services  without  going 
into  the  opon  air.  A  passage  leads  from  the 
dormitory  to  the  '*  necessarium  "  —  a  portion 
of  the  monastic  building  always  planned  with 
the  most  delicate  attention  to  health  and 
cleanliness.  Above  the  refectory  is  the 
**  vestiarium,"  where  the  habits  of  the  monks 
were  kept.  The  **  parlatorium,"  where  the 
monks  might  hsve  intercourse  with  members 
of  the  outer  world,  lies  between  the  church  and 
the  cellar,  with  one  door  opening  into  the 
cloister,  and  another  into  the  outer  court.  On 
the  eastern  side  of  the  north  transept  is  the 
**  scriptorium  "  with  the  library  above. 

To  the  east  of  the  church  stands  a  group  of 
buildings  comprising  two  miniature  monastic 
establishments,  each  complete  in  itself,  the  in- 
firmary devoted  to  the  sick  monks,  and  the 
house  of  the  ^  oblati "  or  novices.  Each  has  a 
covered  cloister,  surrounded  by  the  usual  build- 
ings, refectory,  dormitory,  etc,  and  an  apaidal 
chapel,  placed  back  to  back.  Contiguous  to  the 
infirmary  stands  the  physician's  residence,  with 
the  physic  garden,  the  drug  store,  the  house  for 
blood-letting  and  purging,  and  a  chamber  for 
the  dangerously  sick,  closely  adjacent. 

The  **  outer  school,"  standing  to  the  north  of 
the  church,  contains  a  large  schoolroom,  divided 
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tcrocs  the  middle  by  a  screen  or  partition,  and 
rarronnded  by  foui*teen  little  rooms  termed  *^  the 
dwellings  of  the  scholars."  The  head  master's 
house  stands  opposite,  ander  the  north  wall  of 
tlie  charch.  Close  to  the  school  to  the  east 
itands  the  abbat*8  house  opposite  the  north 
transept  of  the  charch,  conveniently  placed  for 
tile  supervision  of  both  branches  of  the  ednca- 
tiooal  department,  the  onter  school,  and  the 
koQse  of  the  novices,  as  well  as  of  the  infirmary. 

The  two  ^'hospitia"  or  gnest-houses  for 
strangers  of  different  degrees  comprise  a  large 
common  chamber  or  retectory  in  the  centre, 
surrounded  by  bedrooms.  Each  has  its  own 
brewhouse  and  bakehouse,  and  that  for  travellers 
of  a  higher  class  is  also  provided  with  a  kitchen 
and  storeroom,  sleeping  accommodation  for  the 
servants,  and  stables  for  horses.  There  is  also 
aa  hospitium  for  strange  monks  ander  the  north 
wall  of  the  charch. 

Beyond  the  chorch  at  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  convent  area  to  the  soath  is  the  **  fao- 
torj,"  containing  workshops  for  shoemakers, 
nddlers,  cutlers,  and  ffrinders,  trencher-makers, 
tanners,  uurrien,  fuller^  smiths,  and  gold- 
smiths, with  their  dwellings  behind.  On 
tliis  side  also  is  the  agricultural  establish- 
ment, comprising  the  granary  and  thretshing 
floor,  mills,  malthouse,  ox-sheds,  goat-stables, 
piggeries,  sheep-cotes,  together  with  the  ser- 
vants' and  labourers'  quarters.  At  the  south- 
east comer  is  the  poultry<-yard  w^ith  the  dock 
anil  hen-house,  and  the  keeper's  dwelling.  Close 
hj  is  the  kitchen-garden,  and  the  cemetery, 
planted  with  fruit  trees.  This  plan  exhibits  a 
nenedictine  monastery  as  a  well-organised  reli- 
gious, educational,  and  industrial  establishment, 
in  which  every  di'partment  had  its  most  suitable 
position,  and  nothing  was  neglected  which  oould 
conduce  to  the  well-being  of  the  institution,  and 
tlie  adequate  fulfilment  of  the  purposes  of  its 
foundation. 

The  Irish  and  early  Scotch  monasteries  of  the 
6th  and  7th  centuries,  such  .as  that  of  Armagh  and 
lona,  followed  the  Eastern  model.  The  monastery 
I^oper  was  enclosed  by  a  rampart  and  fosse, 
which,  however,  was  usually  circular,  not 
quadrilateral,  intended  rather  for  restraint  than 
^>r  the  security  of  its  inmates.  This  "  vallum  " 
included  the  church  or  oratory,  the  refectory, 
vith  its  kitchen  and  offices,  and  the  lodgings, 
^otpitiOf  of  the  community,  placed  round  a  court, 
P^B^  The  fiospUia  appear  to  have  been  ori- 
giaaliy,  as  in  the  East,  detached  huts,  formed  of 
wattles  or  of  wood.  The  monks  slept  on  Icctuli, 
each  provided  with  a  straw  pallet  and  a  bolster. 
The  abbat's  house  in  Coluroba's  time,  hospitium, 
stood  on  an  eminence  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  other  dwellings,  and  was  built  of  beams 
•ad  joists.  Here  was  the  founder's  lechUus, 
here  also  he  sat,  and  wrote  or  read,  attended  on 
by  one  brother,  who  occasionally  read  to  him,  or 
bv  two,  who  stood  at  the  door  awaiting  his 
(vders.  The  codices  belonging  to  the  foundation 
hung  in  leathern  wallets  round  the  walls  of  a 
■pedal  apartment,  which  also  contained  the 
waxed  tablets  and  the  styles,  the  pens  and  ink- 
horns.  On  the  arrival  of  a  stranger,  if  there 
was  no  guest-house,  which,  however,  was 
found  in  not  a  few  Irish  monasteries,  one  of  the 
hats  was  spedally  prepared  for  him.  Outside 
the  vallum  were  the  various  agricultural  depen- 
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dencies,  the  cowhouse,  the  barn,  the  kiln  needed 
for  drying  the  com  in  that  damp  climate  (can(^% 
the  mill  with  its  pond  and  stream,  the  stables, 
and  cart  sheds.  There  was  also  a  smithy  and  a 
carpenter's  shop,  and  other  appendages  of  a  like 
kind.  Those  who  desired  to  follow  a  stricter  life 
than  the  ordinary  members,  had  permission 
granted  by  the  abbat  to  withdraw  to  some  soli- 
tary place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  monas- 
tery, where  they  might  devote  themselves  to 
undisturbed  meditation,  without  breaking  the 
bond  of  brotherhood.  Such  a  place  of  retirement 
was  called  a  diaertf  from  the  Latin  desertunif  a 
word  which  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in 
early  Irish  and  Scotch  ecclesiastical  literature 
(Reeves,  Life  of  8t,  Columba,  pp.  357>369). 

[E.  v.] 
IV.  List  of  Monastebtes  founded  before 
A.D.  814. — ^All  kinds  of  monastic  communities 
(often  not  to  be  precisely  distinguished  in 
the  meagre  notices  of  the  earliest  monasteries) 
are  included  in  the  following  list;  which, 
in  the  absence  of  any  existing  work  upon 
these  ancient  monasteries  of  a  full  and  general 
character,  has  been  carefully  compiled  chiefly 
from  the  works  of  Dugdale,  Archdall,  Spot- 
tiswood,  Kuen,  Bulteau,  and  Migne's  Patro- 
logy.  Still  the  monasteries  here  given  are 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  numbers  ac- 
tually existing,  especially  in  the  East,  in  theae 
early  times.  An  asterisk  has  been  prefixed  to 
houses  for  nuns.  Monasteries  of  the  Benedictine 
and  Augustinian  orders  are  marked  respectively 
O.  Ben.  and  0.  Aug. ;  and  where  the  exact  date 
of  their  foundation  is  uncertain,  the  abbrevia- 
tions c.  for  cinxif  and  cent,  for  century,  are  used  ; 
while  a.  for  ante  is  prefixed  to  the  date  given  in 
many  instances  as  the  earliest  known  time  of 
the  monastery's  existence.  For  convenience  of 
reference  there  has  been  added  a  Supple- 
HENTART*  Index  of  the  names  and  places  of  the 
monasteries,  where  these  differ  materially  from 
the  alphabetically  arranged  order  of  the  Latin 
name  in  the  list  itself. 

A.l>. 

1.  Abazan    (db),  near  Sebaste,    Ar- 

menia        a.  600 

2.  Abbaini,  S.,  Eilabbain,  N.  Meath         640 

3.  Abbani,  S.,  Kilebbane,  near  Athy, 

Queen's  Co.,  built  by  St.  Abban  .     c.  650 

4.  Abbbndonienbe  (Abingdon),  Berk- 

shire; 0.  Ben 675 

5.  ^Abendensf^  or  Romarioi  Montis 

(Remiremont),  Vosges;  0.  Ben., 
founded  by  monk  Romaricus  and 
bp.  Radulphus    • c.  644 

6.  ABBRNETHE(DE)(Abernethy),  Scot- 

land ;  founded  by  king  Nethan  .     a.  617 

7.  Achadablgkse,  in  Kenselach,  Wex- 

ford, founded  by  St.  Finian  of 
Clonard a.  552 

8.  Aohadcaoillbnse,  near  Dundrum 

Bay,  Down      .....      V***  cent. 

9.  ACHADOHAOINENSE  (Achonry), 

Sligo;  founded  by  St.  Finian  of 
Clonard VP^cent. 

10.  Achaddubthinohensb  (Achaddub- 

thuigh),  Antrim a.  700 

11.  AcHADFiNOLAS8EN8E,nearLeighlin, 

Carlow a.  600 

12.  Aohadfobairensb     (Aghagower), 

Mayo ;  founded  by  St.  Patriok      V*^  cent* 
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13.  ACHADXORIEVSB  (Aghamore), 

Mayo ;  founded  by  St.  Patrick      V*^  cent. 

14.  ACH4DNACILLEN8B      (Achadnacill), 

Antrim ;  founded  by  St.  Patrick  V^  cent. 

15.  AoHADURENSB     (Freshford),     Kil- 

kenny; founded  by  St.  Lactan     .     a.  622 

16.  AOOEMETARUX  MAQNtTM,  near  Con- 

stantinople, in  Bithynia ;  founded 

by  abb.  John Y^  cent. 

17.  Adbbcanoastrensb,  or  Exoxxsmbb 

(Exeter);  0.  Ben a. 700 

18.  Aegtptiorum,      near     Anazarba, 

Cilicta a.  600 

19.  Aemiliani,  S.,  in  Aragon ;  founded 

by  St.  Aemilian 574 

20.  Aeliotarum,    near    the    Jordan; 

founded  by  Antony     ....     a.  600 

21.  AOABOENSEy       near       Mounirath, 

Queen's  Co. ;  founded  by  St. 
Canice Vincent. 

22.  AOAUENSE   (Agali),    near   Toledo, 

Spain ;  0.  B^.,  founded  by  king 
Athanageld 592 

23.  AoAMOREMSfi  (Abbey  LdeX  Kerry ; 

0.  Aug VU«»'oent. 

24.  AoAROUBENn  (probably  Akeras,  or 

Kilmantin),  Sligo ;    founded  by 

St.  Molaisse 571 

25.  Agatuab,  S.,  on  the  Tidno,  Loin- 

bardy  ;  founded  by  king  Grimoald 
Longbeard 673 

26.  AoATUKHSE,  S.  Andreas  (AgdeX 

H^rault ;  founded  by  abb.  Sererus    c.  502 

27.  Agatmensb,    S.    Tibkru   (Agde), 

U^rault ;  0.  Ben c  770 

28.  AOADNENSE,      S.     Maurioii     (St. 

Maurice  in  Valais);  0.  Ben., 
founded  by  king  Sigismund  .     «         545 

29.  AoERici,  S.,  previously  S.  Martini 

(St.  Airy),  dioc  Verdun ;  0.  Ben.  639 
80.  AoMACARTENSE,      near     Durrow, 

Queen's  Co.     ......     c  550 

31.  AiLECHMORiENBE,   in  Artech,  Boa- 

common     . a.  550 

32.  AirboalDaohiaroc(de),  in  Tyrone    a.  800 
82b.  Alavbrdbnsb,  on  the  Alan,  Geor- 
gia ;  built  by  father  Joseph  •     VI*  cent. 

33.  Albaciiorenbb,    or    Bangorensb 

(Bangor),  Down ;  founded  by  St. 

Comgall c  555 

84.  Albani,   S.  (St.  Alban's),  Herts ; 

0.  Ben.,  founded  by  king  Offa  .  793 
35.  Albatbrrenbb,     S.     Salvatoru 

(Aubeterre),  dioc  P^gueus  ;  O. 

Ben.,   founded   by  St.  Maurus; 

or  in 785 

<S6.  Albini,    S.,     Angers ;     0.    Ben., 

founded  by  bp.  Albinns  .      .     .     c.'540 

87.  Album  (White  Monastery).  Egypt ; 

said    to  have  -been  founded  by 

emp.  Helena IV*^  cent. 

88.  Alexandri,  S.,  on  the  Euphrates ; 

the  first  monastery  of  Perpetual 
Adoration,  founded  by  St.  Alex- 
ander   e,  400 

89.  Alexandri,  S.«  near  the  entrance 

of  the  Black  Sea ;  founded  by  St. 
Alexander a.  430 

40.  Alexandri AE  Suburbanum  (Alex- 

andria), Egypt I?87 

41.  ALEXAHD11I2IU11  (Alexandria),  Egypt        887 
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42.  Alezandrinuic,       S.       Joannis 

f Alexandria),  Egypt ;  founded  by 

John  Eleemosynarius.      .      .     .     a.650 

43.  Alezandrinum,     Pauu     Leprib 

Affbcti  (Alexandria),  Egypt     .     a.  500 

44.  Alexandrinum,  Sandaliariorum 

(Alexandria),  Egypt   .     .     .     IV*  cent 

45.  Alezandrinum,  Viroinis  B.  (Alex- 

andria), Egypt ;  founded  by  John 
Eleemosynarius a.  650 

46.  All  Faiunnain  (de),  in  Connaught    a.  600 

47.  Altha  Inferiore  (de)  S.   Mau- 

Rim  (Lower  Altaich),  Bavaria; 

O.  Ben.,  built  by  duke  Utilo       .        741 

48.  Altha    Superiors   (de)    (Upper 

Altaich),  Bararia;  0.  Ben.,  built 

by  duke  Utilo c  739 

49.  Alti-Montis,  SS.  Petri  et  Pauli 

(Haut-Mont),  Ardennes;  O.  Aug., 
founded  by  count  Vincent     .     .        640 

50.  *Altitonen8B    (Altenburg),    near 

Strassburg;  founded  by  duke 
Adelric Vm*cent 

51.  Altivillarenbb    (Haut  -  Villiers), 

dioc.  Rheims;  0.  Ben.,  founded 

by  bp.  Nirardus 662 

52.  Altpii,  S.,  near  Adrianople,  Paph- 

lagonia ;  founded  by  St.  Alypiuj 
theStylite c  630 

53.  *ALTPn,  S.,  near  Adrianople,  Paph- 

lagonia ;  founded  by  St.  Alypius 
theStylite c  620 

54.  Amandi,  S.,  or  Elnonense,  on  the 

Elne,  dioc.  Arras ;  founded  by  St. 
Amandus  and  king  Dagobert      .        637 

55.  Amantii,    S.    Rutheneksb   (Ro- 

dez),  France 5U 

56.  AMA8IEN8E  (Amasia),  Pontus    .     .    a.  550 

57.  Amasiae  Joannis  Acrofolitanum 

(Amasia),  Pontus c  560 

58.  Ambiacinenbb    (Ainbazac),     dioc 

Limoges a.  593 

59.  AMBREBBURlENSB(Ainesbury),  Wilt- 

shire; founded  by  Ambrius,  or 
Ambrose a.  600 

60.  Amerbachiensb,  dioc  Wiirzburg; 

founded  by  St.  Pirminius       .     .     c  764 

61.  Ammonii,  near  Alexandria,  Egypt  IV*^  cent. 

62.  Anaoratensb     (Ainegray),     dioc 

Besan^on;   founded  by  abb.  Co- 

lumbanus c  570 

68.  Anastasii  Abbatis,  near  Jerusalem ; 

founded  by  abb.  Anastasiua  .     .     a.  600 

64.  Anctraeum,  Attalinae  (Ancyra]^ 

Galatia a.6S0 

65.  Andaginenbe,  S.  Huberti,  in  the 

Ardennes;  0.  Ben.,  founded  by 
duke  Pippin  and  his  wife  Plec- 
truda 702 

66.  Andbgavenbb,     SS.     SERon     et 

Medardi  (Angers)     .     .     .     .    a.  705 

67.  ANDB0A7EN8B,   S.  Stephani  (An- 

gers), France a.  814 

68.  Andeoavensb,  S.  Venanth  (An- 

gers) ;  founded  by  bp.  Licinius    .     c  520 

69.  *Andeuacen8E,  S.  Mariae  (An- 

delys,  on  the  Seine) ;  founded  by 

St.  Clothilda 526 

70.  Andochii,   S.   Sedelocense  (Saa- 

lieu),  dioc.  Autun;   founded  by 

abb.  Wideradus  Klaviniucuii  .     .    a.  722 
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71.  Ain>REi.E,  S.,  in  Ax7EasiB  (Cler- 

mont), France a.  563 

72.  Akdreae,  S.,  Isle  Yalcano,  Sicily,      a.  600 

73.  Ain>R&A£,    S.,   8UPEB    JAaboajlab 

(MaycaUX  Sicily a.    600 

74.  ASOELUCESSE,  S.  JOASVIB 

(Ang^yX  Indre-et>Loire  .     .     •     c.  520 

75.  AnzAKENSB    (Orleans);    0.   Ben., 

founded  by  abb.  Leodebodna       .        617 

76.  AiaANENSB,         S.        Salyatorib 

(AnianeX    .H^rault;     0.     Ben^ 
foanded  by  abb.  Benedict      .     .     q,  600 

77.  A5JANI  ET  Laurestii,  SS.,  Nevers; 

0.  Ben 4.  $00 

78.  AiusoitAKUif,  or  S.  Carojefi  (St^ 

GaJaisX  Sarthe 4.4^ 

79.  ^Anthtui,   S.    Senenbe  (SiennaX 

Toacany     .     . «.  $00 

80.  AimNOOPOLiTAirpM         (AntinoeX 

Egypt IV*»»  cent. 

81.  AsnoCBEVSB  EiTFBEPn  (Antioch)  1 V^  cent. 

82.  ABTIOCHEIYSE      QRBQOBn      Patkip 

^BCHi  (Antioch) 4.  $00 

83.  AirnocHEN8B  *  Theotoci   B*   (An«- 

tioch) ;  fo.anded  by  .emp.  Jvstir 

nian 4. 5^ 

84.  A2iTiocHiA(DE)MraDOinA(Nisibi8X 

Mesopotamia IV*^  cent. 

83.  Aktqbini,  S.,  near  Apamem  Syria     4*  520 

86.  Aktonjni^  S.  (3t.  Mtfiuioi),  dioc. 

Sodez;  O.Ben 4.767 

87.  AONDRIEKBE  (EntmmiaX  Antrim; 

founded  by  PurtJTich       ...     4-  493 

88.  Apaicehse  (Apan^ea),  Syria      •     •     a.  420 

89.  APOLUKifl^    &,    near    Hermopolis, 

Egypt a.  500 

90.  Apiu,  S.  TtTM«EN8E  .(To.uIX  France    a.  622 

91.  *Aquileie3I8E  (Aqnilcja),  lUyria; 

founded  by  bp.  Niceta     .     .     .         458 

92.  ^Ahchanoelx       de        Machabi 

(IfachariX  n«4r  Kaples   ...     a.  600 

93.  Aedaoherse  <Ardagh),  Longford:; 

founded  by  St.  Patrick    ...     a.  454 

94.  ARDCA&srsKSE     (ArdcamaX     Boe- 

oommon a.  523 

95.  Abch^bnenbb,  in  W.  Meatb      .     .     a.  523 

96.  Aedfebtense,  S.  Bbbnpani  (Ard- 

fertX     Kerry;     built     by     St^ 
Brendan    .,..«.     VP^  cent. 

97.  Aedieheb    (tfagillaganX    Ireland; 

founded  by. St., Columb.  .     .     VP'*  cent. 

98.  ARDJUGXABCENaB       (ArdmacnasaX 

Longh  JLaiogh,  Antrim ;  foanded 

by. abb.  Lai^rean  .....     a.  650 

99.  *AR08ENi(«i8qE94B,     in     Tyreragb, 

Sltgo ;  founded  ]>y  St.  Patrick     y*^  cent. 

100.  *ABELATEI«E,  S.  CAEBABn 

(Aries).;  founded  by  bp.  Caesar ina    c  501 
lOL  Abelatebbb,  S.  M abiab  (Axles) ; 

founded  by  bp.  Aur^lian  .     .     •        554 

102.  AjIGEBTUrElfSB,        .S.         MaRXAB 

(Strassburg)!;  endowed  by  king 
DagobertU 675 

103.  ^ABOBlTEOLIEnEy       S.       MaBIAX 

(Argentenil),  near    Paris;    en^ 
dowed  by  king  Childebert  IlL    .        697 

104.  Abiminbiibb,   SS.   Andkeab    et 

Tjiomab    (RiminiX    italy ;    0. 

Beo. a.  600 

105.  AaMAGHAHEVSE    (AnnaghX    Ir^ 

Jand ;  fouiided  by  St  Patrick     •     c.  457 


106.  Abmuiohenbb  (KillermogbX 

Queen's  Co.;  foanded  by  St. 
Columb     .......        558 

107.  Abne8bubob«sb        (ArensbuxgX 

Westphalia.     ....       VIII*  cent, 

108.  ABNULFi-AnoiBNSB(ScbwartzachX 

4ioc.  Stjtu^bur^;  .0.  Ben.,    en- 
dowed by  Bothard      ....        718 
109..  AiiNULFi,  S.   Metebbib    (Metz); 

O.  Ben.,  foanded  by  bp.  Arnulph        625 

110.  Abbagellebsb  (ArmgellX  Perry; 

tbuAdedbySt.  Colamb    .     .     VI'>»  cent. 

111.  Abbimoetxoux  (Araino«X  Sgjpt  IV^^oent. 

112.  ABULBNsp,    .S.     Mabxae    (Apre- 

mont,  Aries),  Bousaillon  .     .  Vlllt^.cent. 

113.  AfiUNDiNZB  Vado  (de)  (KodbridgeX 

9an.t8 a.  680 

114.  Abclepu,  S.,  Mesopotamia       .     .     a.  600 
U^.  ABquQYiE;N8B,  S.  M abiab  (?Asch- 

bachX  Lower  Alsace  ....  a.  778 
116.  Abxchakum,  near  Asicha,  Syria  .  c  400 
,117.  Atha^ienbe,    S.    Habxu,    or    S. 

Abbdii  (St.  Yreiz),  dioc  Limoges ; 

0.  Ben.,  founded  by  AJdeon  .   Yll^  cent. 

118.  Atbdalabaqhbbse,  on  the  Boyle, 

BoscommoB     .....      V*^  cen^. 

119.  Athenaoenbe,  S.  Habtimi   (Ai- 

nay),  near  Lyons ;  0.  Ben.  .  YV^  cent. 
-120.  Athfadense,  at  Longford,  Jreland    c.  500 

121.  ATaBACTAB,  S.,  Eillaraght,  Lough 

Oaragh ;  built  by  St.  Patrick     .         470 

122.  ^Athbactab,    S.    (probably    Kil- 

UraghtX  Roscopampn ;  foanded  by 

3t.  Patrick VAoent. 

123.  Atbebatebbb,       S.        Aubebtz 

(Arras);  0.  Apg.,.  built  by  bp. 

Aubert 680 

^1/14.  Atbebatenbb,  S,  Mabiae  <Arra8) ; 

O.Aug. a.  680 

125.  Atbebatensb,    S.    Veiubti,    or 

JNOBlLiACEirBE .(Arras);  0.  Ben., 

built  by  St.  Aubert    ....        584 

126.  ^AuBECBiEtiBB  (Auchy-les- 

Moines) ;  built  by  the  nobleman 

Adolscarius c.  700 

197*    AuDji,  i)acia;    Audius  founded 

sereral  monasteries  here  lY*''  cent. 

128.  AUDOENI,       .S.        BOTHOMAOBMBB 

(Rouen) ;  0.  Ben a.  659 

129.  AuoiENSE,    or    AuaiAE    divitib 

(Reichenan,lake  of  Constance);  0. 
I^n.,  founded  by  abb.  Pirminius 
and.Sintlaus,  prefect  of  Germany    c.  724 

130.  AueusTENBB     S.     Udalbici     et 

Afbae  (Augsburg)    ....     a.  700 

131.   AUOUSrODUNENBE,       S.       JOABNIB 

(Autun) ;  0.  Ben.      .     .     .     .     c.  589 

182.  *AuaU8T0DUNEBBB,      S.    Mariab 

XAutun);  foanded  by  bp. 
Siagriua .a.  535 

183.  AyouBTOpuKENBE,     S.     Stmpho- 

BIABI  tAutun) ;  0.  Ben.,  founded 

by  bp.  £uphroniuB     .     ,     .      V*^  cent. 

184.  AuNAOHPUFFEHSB,     near    Lough 

jBofBn,  Ireland      .     .     .     .     «        766 

185.  AUTISSIOPOBENBE,      S.      AUATOBIB 

(Auxerre),  Yonne;    foanded    by 

bps.  Ursus  and  Germanus      .     .     c  590 

136.  AUTIBBIOOOBEBSE,      S.       GeBHAHI 

(Auxerre),  Yonne;  0.  Ben., 
founded  by.  bp.  Germanua     •     •        570 
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37.  AUTXBSIODORENSE    APUD    QUOTTA- 

COM  (probably  Couches),  Saooe- 
et-Loire ;  founded  by  St.  Germanus        570 

38.  ^AUTISBIODORENSB,       S.     JULIANI 

(Auzerre) a.  800 

39.  AuTiwiODoaENSB,     S.      Mariae 

(Auzerre) a.  670 

40.  AuxiLLi,  S.    (Killossy),    Kildare; 

founded  by  St.  Patrick     ...     a.  454 

41.  AVENACENSB     (Arenay),    Mame; 

0.  Ben.,  built  by  Gombert  and 

his  wife  Bertha c  660 

42.  Avm,    S.    AUBCLXANENBB    (Or- 

leans) ;  O.  Ben 530 

43.  Avin,   S.   Castbodukensb  (near 

Chiteaudun),  dioc  Chartres;  0. 
Ben.,  built  by  king  Clotaire  I.    .         521 
43b.  Baiensi   Insula   (de)   (Isle    of 

Baya),  near  Sicily      ....     a.  676 

44.   BAILKINfiGRABARTAICHENBE,       Ti- 

raedha,   Derry;   founded   by  St. 
0>lumb VI«kcent. 

45.  Baislracenbb     (Baslick),     near 

Castlereagh a.  800 

46.  Baitheni,       S.       (Taughboyne), 

Donegal ;  founded  by  St.  Baithen     c.  590 

47.  Balqentiaoense,  SS.  Mariae  et 

Gemtiani  (Beangency),  Loiret; 

0.  Ben Vn^  cent. 

48.  Ballaqhenbe,      near     Castlebar, 

Mayo  ;  founded  by  St.  Mochuo  •     a.  637 

49.  Ballimorense,  on  Longh  Sendy, 

W.  Meath a.  700 

50.  Balltkinekse,     near      Arklow; 

founded    by  a   brother    of    St. 
Keivin VI<i>  cent 

51.  Balmekbb     (La     Baume),    dioc. 

Besanyon yi*^  cent. 

52.  ^Balmensb      (La      Baume     lea 

Nonains),    dioc.    Besanfon;     O. 

Ben ^  VII*  cent. 

53.  Balmense      S.      Romani      (La 

Baume),  Jura ;  0.  Ben.    .     .      V*^  cent. 

54.  Balneoleksb,       S.       Stephani 

(Banolas),    Catalonia;   0.    Ben., 

built  by  abb.  Bonitus       ...     a.  800 

55.  Banoormabuboienbb      (Bangor), 

Flintshire V^^  cent. 

56.  Baralense,  S.  GaoBon  (Baralles), 

Arras ;  0.  Aug.,  founded  by  king 
Clovis  and  bp.  Vedast      .     .      .     c  535 

57.  Barcetum,  S.  ANASTAsn  (Barca) ; 

built  by  duke  Luithprand      .     .         723 

58.  ^Barcuinoense  (Barking),  Essex ; 

founded  by  bp.  Erkenwald     .    VII*  cent. 

59.  Bardbneiense  (Bardney),  Lincoln- 

shire;     attributed      to      king 
Ethelred a.  697 

60.  Bardseiense,     or     De     Insula 

Sanctorum,      Caemarronshire ; 
O.Ben .     a.516 

61.  Barisiacxtic,     or     Faverolense 

(Barisis,    or    Faverolles),    dioc. 

Laon a.  664 

62.  Barnabae,    S.,     near     Salamli, 

Cyprus 485 

63.  Barri,  S.,  Cork ;  founded  by  St. 

Barr e.  606 

64.  Bariowense  (Barrowe),   Lincoln- 

shire; founded  by  St.  Chad  and 

king  Wulpbere     .•.••&  691 
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165.  BarSTS,  S.  (de),  in  MesopoMmin  IV*  cent. 

166.  Barvense,  in  England;   built  by 

bp.  Winfrid a.  675 

167.  Basou,   S.,  Verzy,  dioc  Rheims; 

founded  by  bp.  Bnsolos    .      .     .     c.  570 

168.  Basilii,  S.,'  near  the  Iris,  Pontus ; 

founded  by  St.  Basil  the  Great  .     c.  358 

169.  *Ba8SAE,  S.,  near  Jerusalem     .      .     a.  460 

170.  •Bathoniensb  (Bath),   Somerset- 

shire ;  founded  by  king  Osric      .        676 

171.  Baum  (de),  Thebais      .      .      .      IV*  cent. 

172.  Bkacami,     S.,     Kilbeacan,  Cork; 

built  by  St.  Abban     .      .      .     .     a.  650 

173.  Becani,  S.,  Kilbeggan,  W.  Meath ; 

founded  by  St.  Becan       .      .     VI*''  ceot. 

174.  ^Bechreense,  near  Paban,  Egypt ; 

founded  by  abb.  Theodore      .     IV*  cent. 

175.  Becia  (de)  B.  Viroinis,  Ancyra, 

(}alatia a.  580 

176.  Bedrichsuerdense     (Bury     St. 

Edmunds),  Suffolk;    founded  by 

king  Sigebert 630 

177.  Bboae,    S.  (St.  Bee's),    Cumber- 

land; 0.  Ben.,  attributed  to  St. 
Bega c650 

178.  Beoeriense,    or    De    HiBERinA 

Parva  (Isle  Begery),  near  Wex- 
ford;  founded  by  St.  Ibar     .     .        420 

179.  Beusiae,    Munster-Bulsen,    dioc. 

Li^ge ,     ,     c  700 

180.  *B£LisiANTJM  (Bilsen),  dioc.  li^e ; 

founded  by  abb.  Landrada     .  Vill*  cent 

181.  Beneyentanum,      S.      Mariae 

(Beuerento) a.  769 

182.  ^Bemeventanum,     S.     Sopriab 

(Benevento);  founded  by  king 
Kaschis 774 

183.  Benioni,  S.  DiviONEifSK  (Dijon); 

O.  Aag. a.  734 

184.  Berceto  (de)  S.  Adundii,  after- 

wards S.  Rexioii  (Berceta), 
Parma;  endowed  by  king  Luit- 
prand 71^ 

185.  Berclaviense,    S.     Salyatoris 

(Billy-Berclause),  on  the  Deule; 
founded  by  abb.  Ladwin  .     .    VII*  cent. 

186.  ^Berikenbe,     or     Bericinekse, 

Eneland ;  founded  by  bp.  Erchon- 

wald a.  675 

187.  Bethlapat    (de),     S.    Badexi. 

Persia ;  founded  by  St.  Bademus  IV*  cent. 

188.  Bethleexiticum,  St.  (^assism's,  at 

Bethlehem IV*  cent 

189.  Betuleemiticum,  St.  Jerome's,  at 

Bethlehem IV*  cent 

190.  Bethleemiticuik,      S.      Paulak 

(Bethlehem);  founded  by  St. 
Paula  of  Rome 387 

191.  ^Bethleexiticuv,    S.     Paulas 

(Bethlehem);  founded  by  St 
Paula 387 

192.  Bethmamat   (de),  near    Emessa, 

Phoenicia a.  450 

193.  Beyerlacekbe,       S.       Joannis 

(Beverley),   Torkshire;    founded 

by  St  John  of  Beverley  .     .     .    c  700 

194.  Betronensb   (Alt-Beyren),   dioc 

(Constance ;  0.  Aug.    .     .     .  VIII*  cent 

195.  Bezuense  (B^e),  dioc  Langm; 

O.   Ben.,    founded    by  Amalric, 

duke  of  Burgundy      •     •     •     •    a.  670 
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196.  BitENSE,  in  Leynej,  Sligo;  built 

bySt.  Fechia VXI*kc8nt. 

197.  BiORREMSE    (Birr),    King's    Co.; 

founded  by  St.  Brendan  Luaigneus    a.  553 

198.  BiscHoi    (de),     Kitria,     Egypt; 

founded  hj  Bischoi     .     .     .     IV^  cent. 

199.  ^BiSENSE,  dioc.  Toledo ;  founded  by- 

St. Hildefonsns c  635 

200.  BlSTAGNIENSE,  SS.  PffTRI  et  PaUU 

(Giendalougfa),  Wicklow;  founded 

by  St.  Eeivin a.  600 

201.  BiTUiCABUX,     or      Ao     Tuveo- 

KEAEUM,  on  the  Serem,  Worces- 
tershire       a.  770 

202.  ^BrrcRiOENSE,     S.      Laubebtii 

(Bourges),  France;  0.  Ben.,  as- 
cribed to  St.  Sulpicius     .     .    Vll*^  cent. 

203.  Blajtdinibnse,  S.    Petri  (Blan- 

denburgX  ^^^^  Ghent;  0.  Ben., 
founded  by  St.  Amand  .  .  .  653 
204k  ^Blanoiacense,  S.  Bebthab 
(Blangy-en'Temois),  Pas-de- 
Calais;  (afterwards  for  monies) 
0.  Ben.,  founded  by  St.  Bertha, 
daughter  of  Count  Rigobert  .     .     c  660 

205.  BoBBiENSE    (BobbioX    Milan;    0. 

Ben.,  founded  by  St.  Columbanus        600 
205b.  Bodbeanum,  in  Sacheth,  Qeorgia     a.  500 

206.  BoETn,  S.,  Monasterboice,  Louth ; . 

founded  by  St.  Bute  .     .     .     .  '  a.  521 

207.  Boith-Medba    (db),    in    Derry ; 

founded  by  St.  Columb    .     .     VI*^  cent. 

208.  BoLRENDBBARTENSK         (Desert), 

Waterford ;  founded  by  St.  Mai- 
doc  of  Ferns VI*  cent. 

209.  *BoKOiiiE2!8&  (Bologna);  founded 

by  St.  Ambrose     ....     IV'^  cent. 

210.  BoSANHAMENSE  (Bosham),  Sussex ; 

attributed  to  St.  Wilfrid.      .      .         681 

211.  BoTHCHONAiaSENSB,  in  Iniseoguin, 

Ireland a.  721 

212.  Bovis  Insula  (de)  (Bobbin  Isle), 

Mayo ;  founded  by  St.  Colraan    .         667 

213.  Bovu  Iksula  (de)  (InisboOin),  in 

Lough  Rie,  Longford ;  founded  by 

St.  Rioch a.  530 

214.  Bovis   Insula   (de)  Y.  Mariab 

(Devenish    Isle),    Lough    Earn; 
founded  by  St.  Laserian    ...     a.  563 

215.  Braocani,  S.,  Ardbraccan,  Meath    a.  650 

216.  Brajacux  (Brou),  dioc  Chartres  .     a.  535 

217.  Bredonense  (Bredon),  Worcester- 

shire ;  founded  by  king  Ethelbald    a.  716 
217b.  Bretthiaxum,  near  the  Dwanis, 

Georgia ;  built  by  father  Piros    YI^  cent. 

218.  Brivatense,     SS.    Mabtini    et 

JULiANi  (Brionde),  Haute-Loire  .     a.  510 

219.  ^Brixiense,    SS.    Michaelis    et 

Petri      (Brescia),     Lombardy ; 
founded  by  queen  Ansa    ...     a.  758 

220.  *Brixi£B8£,  S.  Salvatobis  et  S. 

JcLiAB     (Brescia),     Lombardy ; 
founded  by  king  Desiderius   .     .         671 

221.  ^BrcHAUOiKKSE,  by  Lake  Federsee, 

Upper    Suabia;    founded    by    a 
daughter  of  duke  Hildebrand      .         756 

222.  BuBDiQALENSE,    S.    Crucis  (Bor- 

deaux)^ O.  Ben.,  built  by  king 
aoTislI 650 

223.  BORDIOALENSE,        S.        SeVERINI 

(Bordeaux);  0.  Ben.  .     .     •     .     a.814 
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224.  Bubekse  (Beurn),  near  the  Alps ; 

0.  Ben.,  founded  by  Landfrid, 
Waldram  and  Eliland.     .     .     .     c  740 

225.  ^Burneachenbe,    S.     Qobnatae 

(Ballyroumey),  Cork;  built  by 

St.  Abban a.  650 

226.  Busdrunnense a.  765 

227.  BuBiAOENSE    (Boussy),    Mayenne; 

0.  Ben.,  founded  by  priest  Lone- 
gisilufl •  Yl«k  cent. 

228.  BrzANTiNOBUM,  near  Jerusalem; 

founded  by  Abraham  the  Great  .     a.  600 

229.  Cabilonebsb,  S.  Petbi  (Chftlons- 

on-Sadne);  0.  Ben.,  founded  by 

bp.  Flarius a.  600 

230.  Cabiloztehse  Xebodochiuh  (Chi- 

lons);  built  by  abb.  Desideratus.     c  570 

231.  Caeb  Gubiemse  (Holyhead),  Angle- 

sey ;  founded  by  St.  Kebius  .     .     c  380 

232.  Caeblbolense  (Carlisle),  Cumber- 

land ;  founded  by  St.  Cuthbert  .         686 

233.  ^Caerleolenbe (Carlisle);  founded 

by  St.  Cuthbert 686 

234.  Cabbariense    (Caesarea),   Cappa- 

docia a.  380 

235.  ^AESABIEMBB  (Caesarea),  Cappa- 

docia IY»^cent. 

236.  Cabbariense  (Caesarea),  Palestine    a.  600 

237.  CAILLEA71NDEB8E,    in     Carbury, 

Siigo Vincent. 

238.  Cainonense  (Chinon),   Touraine; 

0.  Ben.,  founded  by  abb.  Maximus        400 

239.  *CAiRATiiENSE,  S.  Mariae  (Cai- 

rnte),  Lombardy a.  708 

240.  Calamone  (de),  near  Alexandria  .     a.  430 

241.  Calamo.ne  (Db),  near  Jerusalem    .     a.  470 

242.  *Calabit AN  UM(Cagiiari);  founded 

by  Theodosia c.  600 

24a  CALCARiENSECradcaster),  Yorkshire    a.  655 

244.  Calense,    S.  Mariab   (Chelles), 

Seine  and  Oise ;  founded  by  queen 
Bathilda C..680 

245.  Cambidobrbnsb   (Combronde)^  in 

Auvergne a.  600 

246.  Cameracense,  S.  Aubeuti  (Cam- 

bray),  founded  by  bp.  Aubert  and 
endowed  by  king  Dagobert    .     .         637 

247.  Cameracense,      S.      Ganoerici 

(St.  Gery,  near  Cambray);    0. 

Aug.,  built  by  bp.  Gangericus     .         600 

248.  Cameracense,  S.  Petri,  or  Gis- 

LENI  (St.  Ghislain,  in  Hainaut) ; 

0.  Ben a.  691 

249.  Cameracense,  S.  Pbabjecti  (St. 

Prix),  near  St.  Quentin,  Oise  ;  0. 
Ben.,  built  by  AJbert,  Count  of 
Yermandois     .    • .  *    .     .     .     ,     c,  800 

250.  Campidonensk  (Kenipten),  Bava- 

ria; 0.  Ben.,  founded  by  queen 
Hildegard 777 

251.  Cambossense,  in  Fothart,  Leinster ; 

built  by  St.  Abban      .     .     .     .     a.  640 

252.  Canopeum  Metanoeab  (Canope), 

Egypt 1  Y«J»  cent. 

253.  Can TODONENSE,  or  Catabennensb 

(Chantoin),  dioc.  Clermont    .     .     a.  380 

254.  Cantcariense,    SS.     Petri     et 

Pauu,  afterwards  S.  Auoustini 
(Canterbury),  Kent;  afterwards 
0.  Ben.,  founded  by  king  £thei- 
bert  and  St  Augustine    .     .     •        605 
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255.  C^oiN  Insula  (db)  (Tniscaoin  Isle), 

Loogh  Earn,  IreUnd   ....     a.  650 

256.  Capeblt     (de),     near     £in«8M, 

Phoenicia a.  4SC^ 

257.  Cappakulbnse,  SS.  MARTm  ei 

QuiRXACl.     (Cappanello),      diook 

Lucca 8.725 

258.  Caphae  Ca^ut  (ad)  (Gateshead), 

Durham     .......     a.  653 

259.  CAPEfoLO    (in)    St.    Valentihi 

(Capriolns),   Syria;    founded   by 

St.  Valeatuw  of  Arethnsa      .       V^  cent. 

260.  Ca&anni,   &,   near  Chartrea;  O. 

Aug. 599 

961.  0ABCA880NEN8B,   S.   HiLARn  (Caiw 

cassonne),  Langoedoe ;  O.  Ben.    .     tL  814 

262.  Gardbma  (db)  S.  Pkibi,  Old  Cat- 

tiile ;  0.  Ben.,  founded  br  Saaetia    a  540 

263.  Carnotehsb,  S.  Pkbi  (Charti<ea); 

0.  Ben yp^cent. 

264^  Cabpeksb,  S.  Mabiab  (Carpi), 
Modeaa;  0.  Aug.,  built  hj  king 
Astulph 750 

265.  CARaarBMBB,      S.      Saltatorh 

(Charroux),    dioc.    Poitiers;    O. 

Ben.,  founded  bj  Count  Robert  .         769 

266.  CARTEaii,  S.,  near  Emessa,  Phoe- 

nicia    ........     a:4i»0 

267.  CARTHAenriENBiA ;    at    Carthage 

there  were  very  many  xnonasteriea    a.  400 

268.  Cabnensb  (Camns),  lierry.     .     .a.  580 

269.  CA8BOONOUIDINEN8B      (Cougnon^ 

Luxemburg ;  O.  Ben.,  founded  hj 

king  Sigebert 660 

270.  Casikensb  (Monte  Casino),  Naples ; 

founded  by  St.  Benedict   .     .     .     e.  525 

271.  Castbluonb     (db)     S.      Pbtrt 

(Ca«tiglione),  near  Lucca;  O.Ben*, 
founded  by  Aurinand  aad  Godfried        728 

272.  Castello    (de)    S.    Sabbab,    S. 

Palestine ;  founded  by  St.  Sabbas    c  490 

273.  *Ca8TRIL0CEN8B,  Hainault  llts.; 

founded  by  Waldedruda,  sister  of 

St.  Aldegund  ««,...€.  610 

274.  Catalaunbnsb,     S.     Pbtri,    or 

Omnium  Sanctorum  (Chllons- 
OD-Mame);  endowed  by  king 
Sigebert  and  bp.  Elaphins     .     .     a«  6()i0 

275.  Cauciacensb,       S.       SrsniAHi 

(ChoUy-le-RoiX  near  Paris   .     .     a.  739 

276.  Cauuanenbb,  near  llerida,  Spain    a.  600 

277.  Caunensb,    S.    Petri   (CannesX 

Aude;    formed    by   abbl    Ainan 

from  two  older  abbacies  ...     a.  793 

278.  *Ca2ibnse  (Cai),  Switaerlaad      .     a.  760 

279.  Cellae    S.    Eusmz    (Celles    in 

Berry) ;  founded  by  abb.  Euritius 

and  king  Childebert  ....         592 

280.  Cella  Maona  (db)  Deathrkib, 

Kilmore,  Ireland ; .  founded  by  St. 
Columb yi<k  cent. 

281.  Cellarum,  Nitria,  Egypt .     .     IV^  cent. 

282.  Cellensb  (Celles),  near  Diaant; 

0.  Ben.,  founded  by  abb.  Hada- 

linus 664 

283.  Cellensb,  &  Petri  (Moustier-la- 

CelieX  T^yes;  founded  by  abb. 
Frodobert 650 

284.  CENOMANNsaiBE,    S.    Petri   (Le 

Mans);  founded  by  bp.  Bertich- 
ramnua      .......        623 
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285.  Cenomannkrbb,  S.  Victorib  (Le 

Mans) a.  800 

286.  Cenomannenbe,  S.  ViNCEirrn  kt 

Laurentii  (Le  Mans);  O.  Ben., 
founded  by  bp^  Domnolns      .     .         570 

287.  Centulenbe,        S.         Ricrarii 

(Centule),  dioe.  Amiene ;  founded 
by  king  Dagobert  and  abb. 
Hioharius c  625 

288.  *Cerab,  S., Orange, Cork;  founded 

by.  St,  Cera     ......     a.  679 

289.  Cernbllense  (Ceme),  Dorsetshire, 

O.  Ben VI«k  cent. 

,290.  CERTBBiENeE  (Chertsey),- Surrey ; 
0.  Ben.,  founded  by  earl  Prithe- 
wald  and  bp.  Erkonwald  .     c  666 

291.  Cbvtrenbe,.       &        WERBUaaAB, 

Chester VI!*  cent. 

292.  CHAIiCEIXMIIUM,      SS.     AtOBTOLL. 

(Chaloedon),   Bithynia;   founded 

by  RuBnus      .     .     .     .     .     IV**  cent. 

29.'*.  CHAIX3KD0NIUM,         S.         HTPATII 

(Cbalcedon),  Bithynia      ...     a.  500 

294.  CHAIiOBDONlUll,       S.       MlCHAEUB 

(Cbalcedon),  Bithynia      ...     a.  500 

295.  Chalcedonium,  Phujonib  (Chal- 

oedon), Bithynia  ....      V«*  cent 

296.  Ohalcidicum  (Desert  of  Chalds), 

Syria V^cent 

297.  Chalcidica  Audaeanorum 

(Chaleis),  Syria;  sereral  monaa- 

teries V^cent. 

298.  Chalcidicum        db       Crtthisn 

(Chald«),  Syria c  420 

299.  CRARiroNiSf  S.,  near  Jericho   .     IV**  cent. 

300.  Chii^oboscbnbe,  in  Egypt  .      .     IV«  cent. 
dOOD.  CiiiRSANUM,  near  Bodbe,  Georgia ; 

founded  by  fitther  Stephen    .     VI**  cent. 

301.  Chnuum  (Chnum),  Egypt  .      .     IV**  cent. 

302.  Choracudimbnsb,  Bithynia    ..    .     a.  560 

303.  Cborae,      near     Conatantinople ; 

founded  by  Priacus     .     .      .     VP*  cent. 

304.  Chozabanum,       near       Jericho; 

founded  by  St.  John  Cboubitus  Vl**  cent. 

305.  CHRBinFAifBiisB;  S.  Salvatork 

(Kremsmiinster),     Bavaria;    O. 

BeA.,  built  by  dtfke  Tasfcilo         .     a.  791 

306.  *CHBigiOPHiu,    S.,    Galatia;  for 

nuns  and  the  possessed    ...     a.  580 

307.  Chrtbopoutanum  (Chrysopolis), 

Bithynia;    fottnded    by   Philip- 

picns •     c.  604 

308.  Cibardi,    S.    (St.   Cybar)^  dibe. 

Angoul^me a  570 

309.  ClNCiNNiAOO  (DE)(Cess!^ree),diec. 

Laon;   founded  by  bp.  Amandua 

and  duke  Puleoald     ....         664 

310.  Cinntteaohensb  (Kinnitty), 

Kind's  Co. ;  founded  by  St.  Finan 

Com 557 

311.  CLARAMKudms,      near      Emessa, 

Phoenicia «.  450 

312.  Clariacensb,  S.  Petri  (ClariacX 

dioo.  Agen;    0.   Ben.,    probably 
founded  by  Pepin       •     .     .     .     e.  800 

313.  Clasenbe,       S.       Apolunabib 

(Classed,  RaTenna       ....     a.  699 

314.  Clasbenbe,     SS.     Joankib     la 

Stephani  (Class^  Rarenna      .     a.  600 

315.  Cleonadknbb    (Clane),    Kildare; 

founded  by-St-Allbe       .     •     .     aii  548 
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318.  Clivatense,   S.  Pktri  (Cliyati), 

in  the  V'alteline,  or  tb«  Gritons ; 

0.  ^n.,  built  by  king  Deriderins  755 
317.  CxooBER£NSK  (Clogher),  Tyrone; 

founded  bj  St.  Aid  ....  a.  506 
818.  Clonardehsb,  Sw  Pbtri  (Clonard), 

Meatb ;  founded  by  St.  Finian    .     a.  548 

319.  CloxehaoubnsEt  near  If ountrath. 

Queen's  Co.;    founded    by    St. 
Fiatan a.  548 

320.  Clonense,     or     DmndfiBAinENBB 

(Clonmaenoiae),      King's      Go. ;   • 
founded  by  St.  Eieran      .-     .     •         548 

321.  CLOXrERIENBE,  S.  MOLDAK 

(Clonfertmulloe),     King's     Co., 
founded  by  St.  Molua      .     •     VI^  cent. 

322.  CLONrEBTBNSE,      V,      Makiab; 

foQttded  by  St.  Brendan  •     .     .     e.  562 

323.  CLONrBRT   Eebpam  (Db),  in  Kil- 

kenny          503 

324^  Cldnbuakvillkvse,  in  Boyle, 
Roscommon;  foumded  by  St. 
Patrick V»*^oent. 

325.  Cloxtabfekbe,.  at  the  mosth  of 

the  Uffey 550 

326.  Ciooxr  ADESBE,  in  Roscommon     •  >  a.  800 

327.  CL0O5MAINANEN8E,  in  Meath       .  800 

328.  CL0ONOEN8K(Clone),  near  Longford  663 

329.  *CujAniBOiREAKESBB,     on     the 

Shannon,  Roscommon .     •     .     •    a.  577 

330.  ^Cluainsbonaohskbe        (Clone- 

brone),  Longford;  attributed  to 

St.  Patrick      .....      V»»cent. 

331.  CLDAiRGAiBFTHBivaB  (ClooncraffX 

Roftoommon     .     .     •     ...     a.  580 

332.  Cluainclaideacheksb,   in    Hn»- 

conail,  Limerick;   bctilt  by  St. 
Maidoc  of  Ferns  .     .     .     •     .     a.  624 
33Sh  Gluaikoonobuinensb,   near    the 
Suire,  Tii^rary ;  (bonded  by  St. 
Abban Vl*  cent. 

334.  CLUAiKDACHRAiNEiraE  (Clonrane), 

W.   Ifcath;    foonded    by   abb. 
Cionan  M*Niellan       .     .     .     •     c  630 

335.  CLUAiHDOLaAHEMBB   (Qondalkin), 

near  Dublin a.  776 

336.  ^CUTAIHDUDRAZICEHSB,  HMT 

Gogher,    Tyrone^    founded   by 

St  Patrick a.  483 

337.  CU7AIHE1IUINE1I8B,  in  BosconunoB    a.  800 

338.  CUJADEEHACHEKSB,  in  Iniioen,  Do- 

negal; founded  by  St.  Columb.  YI*^  ceiift. 

339.  CLUAijrEKSB     (Qone),     Leitrim; 

founded  by  St.  Froech      .     .     .     c.  570 

340.  CLUAIHEOiaBESBE,    S.     PbTRI    BT 

Pauu  (Clones),  MoBBghan;   O.- 
Aug., founded  by  St.  Ttgcinach    a.  548 

34L  CLUAIBKlACULLBNaB  (dOD- 

feakle),  Armagh a.  580 

342.' CLUAOiTnroLAflSBNSB,    in    Clare; 

fbuaded  by  St.  Abban      ...        650 

343.  CLUAXSroDBafB    (ClonftdX     W. 

Heath a.  577 

344.  CLDAnnomBKlE,     near    Tnam; 

founded  by  St.  Jarlath     •     .     .     c  540 

345.  CuTAXBiMUBCHXBBiiBB^  in  Qoeen's 

Ox VI^  cent. 

346.  GL0AIN  IX8U]LA.(DE)  (Clinish  IskX 

Longh  Earn,  Ireland  ....    a.  550 

347.  CLUAJBLAODBBn  (doHlagb), 

Donegal    •     • a.  530 


348.  CluaiKvainbnsB        (Clonroany), 

Donegal ;      founded      by.      St. 
Columba Vl'^  cent. 

349.  CLUAlNVAoeCNEMSB)  in  Fertnllagh, 

W.Meath.     ....     .     .     .     a.  700 

350.  Cluainmarensb         (Clonemore), 

King's  Co. ;  foutided  by  St.  Moch- 

oemoc        .».•...     a.  655 

351.  CLUAi>nfOBEiiSB(Clonemore), Wex- 

ford ;  founded  by  St.  Maidoo      VI^^  cent. 

352.  CLUAimOKFEBNAltDBlIBB,  in 

Bregia,.  Meath ;  Ibiuided  by  St. 
ColumkiU        ...     .     .     .     Vltkcetft: 

353.'  Cltjainnaxanacsesbe,    in     Ar- 

teaeh,  Roeeommon      ....     a.  600 

354.  Cluainbbhokaohbsbe,    in    Kia* 

nechta,  Meath a.  600 

355.  Cluainuhhbnsb  (Cloyne),  Ireland        707 

356.  ClUNOK  WaTJREMSB,  S.  BBtFNOKIB 

(Clynaock    Vawt),    Caemarvon- 
shire;  founded  by  Qwythyn  of 

Gwydaint 616 

357.  Cltvud  Vallb  (db)  (Clywd 
Valley),  Denbighshire;  founded 
by  St.  Elerius       ....    VIP*  cent. 

358.  CitODHEBEBBURlEKBB  (Burgh 

Castle),    Suflblk;    founded    by 
FuTseus  and  king  Sigebert    •     .     c  687 

359.  Cmodaikekse,  in  Donegal       .     .a.  600 

360.  ^CoCHEUSEGNSE,  in  tlM  Alps;  O. 

Ben.,  founded  by  Counts  Land- 
fried,  Waldram,  and  Eliland       ••    c  740 

361.  CoEUAKi,  S.,  near  Wexford     .     •     tu  639 

362.  *COLDiNOHAMBNBB  (Coldiugham), 

Scotland;  for  nuns  and  monks; 
founded  by.  Ebba  .     •     ••    .     ..   a.  673 

363.  COLEBAINENSB    (Goleraine),    h^ 

land a.700 

364*  COLSANi,  S.  (KUooIgan),  dioc 
Clonfert ;  founded  by  St.  Cohimb- 
kiU      ........    Vincent. 

365.  COLOANi,  S;,  Kiloolgan,  Qalway  .     a.  680 

366.  COLOAifi,    S.,     Kilcolgan,    King's 

Co. ;  founded  by  St.  Colgan  .     .         580 

367.  COLISANX,    S.,    Kilcolman,  King's 

Co.  ^  founded  by  St.  Colman       .     e*STO 

368.  COLQNIBMBE,  S.  Ci;embkti8,  after- 

wards S.  CmoBBBrn  (Cologne); 
founded  by  St«  Cunibert  ...     a.  664 

369.  *CoL0DiUNEBBB,.fittglaiid   .     .     ,    a.  684 

370.  COLUMBAE,  S.,  DrumcoUumb,  Sligo; 

founded  by  St.  Columb    .     .     Vlf^'oeak. 

371.  COLUXBAE,  S.  Senonbbbe  (Seas); 

0.  Ben a.  699 

372.  Colvmbanibnsb,     S.     Patbocu 

(Colembiers)^     diee.      Bourges; 

built  by  abb.  Patrodus   .     .     .    c.  541 

373.  COMBNSB,    S.    AsuNDn   (ComaX 

Lombaidy ;  0.  Ben.   ....     a.  814 

874.  COMODOUACBNBE,       &,       JumASl 

(St.  Junien-Ie»<^ombles),  dioa 
Limoges ;  founded  by  St.  Amend 
andSt^Jninan     .     .     .     .     .     &  500 

875.  CoMBAiRBKBB,  near  Usneaoh)  W. 

Meath a.  652 

376.  CoNALDis,  S.  COELU,  Keel  Island, 

Donegal     ..«..-..     o.  590 

377.  CONALU,  S.,  Kilconnell,  Galway    V<*  cent. 
878.  CONOHENNAB    S.,    Killachad-Con- 

chean,  Kerry;  founded  by  St. 
Abban-.     .-•••..     VP*  cent. 
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879.  GONCHEHSB  (Conqaes),  dioc.  Ca- 
hors ;  0.  Ben.,  probably  built 
by  bp.  Ambrose 755 

380.  *Co:«DATEN8B,  S.  Mariae  (Cond^), 

dioc.  Cambray  ;  attributed  to  St. 
Amand c  580 

381.  CONDATENSE  S.  M ABTiin  (Caod^), 

dioc  Tours ;  O.  Ben.  .     .     .     VI*  cent. 

382.  COXDATBSOENSB,    Or     S.   EUOBHDI 

JUBENSis  (St.  OvanX  Mt.  Jura ; 
0.  Ben.,  founded  by  abb.  Suspi- 
cioua  and  Romanns    •     .     .     .     c  520 

383.  CONFLUENTENSE,        S.        GEORail 

(Confians-en-JameyX  Lorraine   .     a.  673 

384.  GoNOBAiLEiraE  (Conwall),  Donegal    a.  650 

385.  CoNQENSB,    V.   Mabiab    (Cong), 

Mayo ;  founded  by  Donald,  or 
perhaps,  St.  Fechan  .     .     .    VII*^  cent. 

386.  CoxiNOEBBE,  in  the  Qolden  Vale, 

Tipperary ;  built  by  St.  Declan  VI*^  cent. 

387.  C0N50BEN8B  (CounorV  Antrim     .     a.  77 1 

388.  CONRIENSE  (Conry),  W.  Meath     .     a.  758 

389.  CoxsTANTiMi,       Abbatis,       near 

Jericho a.  600 

CONSTAirnKOPOLITAKA  MONASTEBIA 
(COK&TAHTUfOPLE). 

390.  Abrahami,  S V*^  cent 

391.  Abrahajhtabuk     ••..€.  600 

392.  Aeotftiorum a.  450 

393i  Alexandri,  S.  ;  founded  by  St. 

Alexander a.  430 

394.  Anatqui  ;  founded  by  Anatolius    c  500 

395.  Areobindancjh  ;     founded     by 

Peter,      brother      of      emp. 
Maurice a.  600 

396.  Bassiani,  S V*>>  cent. 

897.  BETiiZiEEMmcuM ;  attributed  to 

emp.  Helena     .     .     .     .     IV*  cent. 

398.  Calustrati       ....     IV*  cent. 

399.  Carpi    et    Babtlatxs,     SS.; 

founded  by  emp.  Helena    •     IV*  cent. 

400.  Dalmatii,  S V*  cent. 

401.  DiAOONissAE;    founded  by  the 

Patriarch  Cyriacus      •     .     .     c  600 

402.  Dii,  S. ;  founded  by  St.  Dins    .     c  420 

403.  EuffiouAE,  S. ;   founded  by  SS. 

Eustolia  and  Sopatra   •     .     VI*  cent. 

404.  Flori IV*  cent. 

405.  G.4OTRIAE;    founded    by    emp. 

Helena IV*  cent. 

406.  IiiPERATRiciB ;      founded      by 

Justin  I a.  526 

407.  ISAACi,    S.;     founded    by    St. 

Isaac V*oent. 

408.  JoANNis    Baftistae,     S.,     or 

Studiense;  Acoemete,  founded 

by  the  Consul  Studius       .     .         463 

409.  Job,  S.  (de) a.  450 

410.  Macbdoku;  Macedonlus  founded 

several    mons.    in    Constanti- 
nople      IV*  cent. 

411.  'Magkae  EoQL&nAE     ...     a.  600 

412.  Marathomis;  founded  by  Ma- 

rathon   IV*  cent. 

413.  Matronab,  S.     .     .     .     .      V*  cent. 

414.  Maurae,    S.  ;    founded   by  St. 

Maura IV*  cent. 

415.  Myriocerati c.  450 

416.  OLrMPiADAE,   S.;    founded   by 

St.  Olympiada c  400 
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417.  Pauu IV*  cenL 

418.  Paulini;  founded  by  a  noble- 

man, Paulinus  ....      V*  cent. 

419.    POENITENTIAE  NOVAE  ...       a.  600 

420.  Petri,  S.,  de  Hormisda      .     .     a.  553 

421.  Rabulab,  8.;   founded  by  St. 

Rabulas a.  515 

422.  RoMAVCTM ;  founded  by  Hemon  V*  cent. 

423.  Stepuaki  db  Romanis  ...  a.  600 

424.  Syrorum a.  450 

425.  THALAflBU,  S.      .     .     .     .     .  a.  4.V) 

426.  Urbici  ;  founded  by  Urbicus     .  a.  518 

427.  Zachariae,  S.  ;  founded  by  St. 

Dominica IV*  cent 

428.  Zona ;  founded  by  Zoticus      .     a.  360 

429.  Corbeiesbb,    S.    Petri  (Corbie\ 

dioc.  Amiens ;  0.  Ben.,  built  by 

St.  Clotilda  and  her  son  Clotaire        550 

430.  CORBIONENSB,  dioc.  Chartres  .     .     a.  660 

431.  CORMERICENSE,    S.    Pauu  (Cor- 

mery-on-Indre),  France ;  0.  Ben., 
built  by  abb.  Itheriua,  and  emp. 
Charlemagne 780 

432.  COBSICEKSE   (Island    of   Corsica); 

built  by  a  nun,  Sabina     .     .     .     c  600 

433.  CosiLAONis,       near       Chalcedon, 

Bithynia IV*  cent 

434.  COSMAE  ET  Damiahi,  SS.,  in  Spain ; 

0.  Ben a.  644 

435.  Craobense,     S.     Obellani,    in 

Carbnry,  Sligo;  founded  by  St. 
Finian  of  Clonard       .     .     .     VI*  cent 

436.  Craoibechense,  near  the  Broson- 

ach,  Kerry;  founded  by  St. 
Patrick V»  cent 

437.  Crassensb,     S.      Mariab     (La 

Grasse),    dioc  Carcassonne;    0. 

Ben.,  built  by  abb.  Nimfrid  .     .     a.  779 

438.  CRAYKEsraB  (Crayke),  Yorkshire; 

founded  by  St.  Cuthbert       .     .         685 

439.  Crispimekse,  S.  Petri  (Cr^pin), 

near  Mons ;  0.  Ben.,  founded  by 

St.  Landelinus c  640 

440.  Crispini    S.    in  Caoia  (Chaye), 

dioc  Souwons;  0.  Ben.,  built 
perhaps  by  bps.  Principius  and 
Lupus V*  cent 

441.  Cronense,      or      Chrononense 

(Cournon),    Aurergne ;    founded 

by  bp.  (Callus c  551 

442.  Croylandenbb    (Croyland),    Lin- 

colnshire ;   0.  Ben.,  founded  by 

king  Ethelbald 716 

443.  Cbucb  (db)  S.   Leufrbdi  (Croix 

St.  Leufroy),  near  Evreux, 
Eure;  0.  Ben.,  founded  by  St 
Leufred 692 

444.  Ceudatehse  (Cruas),  Ard&che ;  0. 

Ben.,  founded  by  Count  Elpodoi-e    a.  814 

445.  Crusayensb    (Isle    Crnsny),    W. 

Scotland;    founded    by    St.  Co- 

lumba  ...  ...     VI*  cent 

446.  CuANNAKi,       S.,        Kilcoonagh, 

Galway VI*  cent. 

447.  CuiMiNi,    S.,     Kilcomin,    King's 

Co.,  founded  or  enriched  by  St. 
Cuimin a.  668 

448.  CuNQARi,      in      Glamorganshire; 

founded  by  Cungar  and  king 
Paulentus       • c474 
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449.  CvLTiTRA  (de)  S.  Petri  Ceno- 
MANENSE  (Le  Mans);  0.  Ben., 
built  by  bp.  Bertram       .      .      .         589 

450.  CUSSANTIEMSB,    S.     JOANNIS   BaP- 

T18TAB  (Cusance),  dioc  Besan^on ; 

0.  Ben.,  founded  by  St.  Ermenfrid   a.  700 

451.  Ctriaci,   S.    (St.  Cirgues),   An- 

rergne ;  O.  Ben a.  560 

452.  Dabgoci,  S.,  Loughdearg,  Donegal ; 

attributed  to  St.  Dabeoc        .      .     c  492 

453.  Dadanum     Philoxeni      (Dada), 

Cyprus a.  620 

454.  Daoaini,  S.,  in  Decies,  Waterford    a.  639 

455.  Dairmachense  (Durrow),   King's 

Co. ;  founded  by  St.  Columb      .         546 

456.  Damictta  (de),  £gypt      .     .     IV^  cent. 

457.  Danielis,  S.,  near   the   entrance 

of  the  Black  Sea a.  470 

458.  Darinis  Insula  (de),  near  Wexford    a.  540 

459.  Decimiacensb,  S.   Cirici  (?  Diz- 

mont),  near  Joigny,  Vonne    .     .     a.  700 

460.  DcEKSB,   S.    Philiberti  (D^  or 

Grand-Lieu),  dioc.  Kantes      .     .     a.  814 

461.  Dente  (de),  Cork         .     .     .     VI»*  cent. 

462.  Deddati,   S.  (St.  Dt^  Yusges,  or 

Val-Galilie);  0.  Ben.,  fonnded  by 

St.  Deodatus 667 

463.  Dborhtrstensb  (Deerhurst), 

Qloucestershire ;  0.  Ben.,  founded 

by  duke  Dodo c.  716 

464.  Dereuajiense  (E.  Dereham),  Nor- 

folk; O.  Ben.,  fonnded  by  king 

Anna 650 

465.  ^Derwenteksb  (Ebchester),  Dur- 

ham ;  fonnded  by  Ebba,  daughter 

of  king  Ethelfred       .     .     .     .     a.  660 

466.  Derwensb,  SS.  Petri  et  Pauli 

Moutier-en-Der),  Haute  Marne; 
built  by  abb.  Bercharius  and 
kin^  Childeric 673 

467.  DiEXSR,      S.     Marcelu     (Die), 

Dauphin^ ;  0.  Ben.    .     .        VUl*^  cent. 

468.  DusRMin,   S.,   Castledennot,  Kil- 

dare ;  fonnded  by  St.  Diermit     .     c.  500 

469.  DiouX)  (DE)  (Diolcos),  Egypt       IV«*  cent. 

470.  DiONTSii,     S.     Parisiensb    (St. 

Denys),  near  Paris;  0.  Ben., 
begun  by  king  Clotaire  IL, 
finished  and  endowed  by  king 
Dagobert  1 632 

471.  DiSERTENSB,    S.    ToLAE  (Disert- 

tola),  Meath;    founded    by    St. 

Tola a.  733 

472.  DiSERT       Ht       THnACHUILLENSE 

(Desertoghill),    Derry ;    founded 
by  St.  Columb      ....     VI**  cent. 
473b  DiSEBT     Meholmoo    (de),    near 
Lough  Innell,  W.  Meath;  built 
bySt.  Colman       ....     VI*  cent. 

474.  DuiBODi,    S.   DE   MOKTB  (Dlsen- 

bnrg),  dioc  Mayence;  0.  Ben., 
founded  by  abb.  Disibodus  .         674 

475.  *DigiBODi,  S.  DB  Monte  (Disen- 

burg) ;  fonnded  by  abb.  Disibodus    a.  700 

476.  DlVXONENSB,  S.         Stepuani 

(Dijon) ;  afterwards  0.  Aug.       .     c.  580 

477.  Doiremacaidmecainensb,  in 

Meath;  attributed  to  St.  Lafra 

the  yirgin c.  600 

478.  Dclense  (Bonrg-de-Deob),  Indre ; 

0.  Ben VI*  cent. 
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479.  DoLOGiENSB,  or  Thboloqiense, 
S.  Mauricii  (Tho)ey,  or  St. 
Maurice,  Vosges);  0.  Ben., 
founded  by  king  Dagobert     •     •         623 

480.   DOMNACHBILENSE       (MoTlll),       OU 

Loughfoyle,  Ireland ;  founded  by 

St.  Patrick V*  cent. 

481.  DOMNACHCoimxTiBENSB  (Cumber), 

Down  ;  founded  by  St.  Patrick    V*  cent. 

482.  DOMNAOHMORENSB  (Donaghmore), 

Cork a.  700 

483.  DOMNACHMORENSB  (Donaghmore), 

Waterford a.  600 

484.  DOMNACHMORENSB  (Donaghmore), 

near    Dungannon ;    founded    by 

St.  Patrick V»  cent. 

485.  DoMNACHMORENSE,  in  Maghseola, 

Roscommon V*  cent. 

486.  DOMNACHMORIBNSE,   in  Tirawley, 

Mayo ;  fonnded  by  St.  Patrick    V*  cent. 

487.  DoMNACHSARiOENSE,  in  Kreimacta- 

Breg,  Meath V*  cent. 

488.  DOMNACHTORTAINENSE    (Donagh- 

more), Meath;   founded  by  St. 
Patrick V*  cent. 

489.  DoNiscLE  (de),    St.  Romani,   in 

Spain  ;  0.  Ben.,  fonnded  by  John 

and  Munius 775 

490.  DONOOHPATRICIENBB        (Donogh- 

patrickX  Meath ;  founded  by  St. 
Patrick,  and  Comal  M'Neill    .      V*  cent. 

491.  DORENSE (Derry), Ireland;  founded 

by  St.  Columb      ....     VI*  cent. 

492.  DORMANCA8TRIEN8B         (Caistor), 

Northamptonshire     .     .     .      .     c  650 

493.  ^Dornatiacensb  (Domac),  Haut- 

Khin 635 

494.  Dorothei  Abbati8,    near    Gaza; 

founded  by  its  first  abb.  Doro- 

theus VI*  cent. 

495.  Dorylaeo  (in)  Georoii  de  Font- 

IBUS  (Dorylaeum),  Asia  Minor    .     a.  600 

496.  DovORENSB  (Dover),  Kent       .     .     c  640 

497.  Dromorensb    (Dromore),    Down; 

founded  by  St.  Colman    ...     a.  699 

498.  Druimardense     (probably     Kil- 

laird),  Wicklow a.  588 

499.  Druimchaoinghellaiohensb,    in 

Kensellach,     Wexford ;    founded 

by  St.  Abbfln a.  650 

500.  ^Druimcheonense,  near  Mt.  Slieu 

Brileith,  Longford;    founded  by 

St.  Patrick V*  cent. 

501.  DRUiMGHORC0THRiENSE,nearTaral, 

Meath ;  founded  by  St.  Patrick   V*  cent. 

502.  Druimcliabensb        (DrumclifTe), 

Sligo ;  founded  by  St.  Colnmba  .         590 

503.  Druimcuillense      (I^umcuUen), 

King's  Co a.  590 

504.  Drcimederdalocbensb,  in  Tirer- 

ril,  Sligo ;  founded  by  St.  Finian  VP^  cent. 

505.  Druimindeichensb        (Druimin- 

deichX  Antrim;  fonnded  by  St. 
Patrick c  460 

506.  Drctimineascluinnensb,         near 

Drogheda,  Ireland;    fonnded  by 

St.  Patrick      .  ...      V*  cent. 

507.  Druimuassense  (Dromleas),  Lei- 

trim  ;  built  by  St.  Patrick     .      V*  cent. 

508.  DRUiMLiAasENSE,  in  Sligo;  attri- 

buted to  St.  Patrick  ...      V*  cent. 

80 
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509.  DBunoLACOBLEXiBE,  in  CrimtbuiBy 

Ifeath  a.  458 

510!  Druimnexrsb,  near  Lough  Garaghf 

Sligo ;  founded  by  St.  Patrick     V*^  ceat. 

511.  DBumriruoiCEinB     (Dmmhome), 

Dontgal a.  640 

512.  Druinobux,     near     Cinna,    Qa- 

latia a.  600 

513.  Drumbobnse   (Dmmboe),   Down; 

founded  hj  St.  Patrick    .     .      V*^  cent. 

514.  DRUMCUiLUiENSE)  near  Ratkenin, 

W.  Meath a.  590 

515.  Dbumlahanense,  B.  Y.  Maslajb 

(Dmmlane),  Caran     ....     a.  550 

516.  Drumranjensk,    S.    Ehani,   near 

Athlone,  W.  Meath    ....         588 

517.  DRniiRATiiEK8E(I>nimnth),Sligo; 

founded  by  St.  Fechin      .     .    VI1<^  cent. 

518.  DuiNKAE,     S.     (Kilduinna),     Li- 

merick ;  founded  by  St.  Duinna  IV*^  cent. 

519.  DuLBECHEHBB    (Doleek),    Ifeath; 

built  by  St.  Patrick   ...      V*  cent. 

520.  DUMiEKflB,    S.    Mabtiki  (DameX 

Portugal ;  0.  Ben.,   foonided  by 

abb.  Martin 572 

521.  DuKENSB,  S.  Patricii,  or  Leath- 

aULflBENSB   (Downpatrick),    Ire- 
land ;  founded  by  St.  Patrick     .         493 

522.  DuoDBcnf-PONTiBtXB    (de),    near 

Troyes ;  built  by  Alcuin       .     .     c  780 
528.  DuoRCJM      Oemelloruic,       near 
Bayeuz ;  0.  Ben.,  founded  by  St. 
Martin,  abb.  Vertou  .     .     •     •     c  760 

524.  DURMACBHSB,     or     0EABMAOEiraB, 

in  Ireland ;     founded    %j     St. 

Golumban a.  600 

625.  DD8EREN8E,  S.  Mariab  (Douz^eX 
on  the  Rhone ;  0.  Ben.,  built  by 
abb.  Norfrid a.  814 

526.  DlTNIACEHSE,        OT       DraffONIENBB 

(Denain),  dioc  Arras ;  0.  Ben.   •         764 

527.  Easm ACHEIRBN8E  (probably  Inch- 

macnerin     Isle),     Lough     Kee; 
founded  by  St  Colnmb    ...     a.  563 

528.  Ebqraoensb,  S.  Mariae  (York) ; 

0.  Ben.,  where  Alcuin  studied    .     a.  732 

529.  £brohi£N8£)  S.  Mariae  (Ettou), 

dioc  Le  Mans ;  0.  Ben.,  founded 

by  bp.  Hadoindus       ....         630 

530.  EDARDRxnMENSE,  inTuathainlighe, 

dioc.  Elphin V^  cent. 

531.  Edebbgnuu,  S.  Tbomae  (Edessa), 

Mesopotamia         ....     IV^  cent. 

532.  *£ighem8E,  dioc.  U^ge ;  0.  Aug., 

founded  by  the  parents  of  the 

abb.  Hirlinda        ....   VII*^  cent 

533.  Elcerabemsb,  near    the  Jordan; 

built  by  Julian c.  500 

534.  Electbnse,  S.  Polycarpi  (AlethX 

Ande ;  0.  Ben.,  founded  by  abb. 
Atalns  and  his  friends     .     .     .         780 

535.  Elesbani,  S.,  in  Abyssinia       .     .     a.  530 

536.  *£lzbn8B  (ElyX  Cambridgeshire; 

0.  Ben.,  founded  by  Etheldreda, 
daughter  of  king  Anna    .     .     .         673 

537.  Ellakdunbnbe    (WiltonX    Wilt- 

shh%;  founded  by  earl  Wulstan  773 
■  538.  Elphimense  (Elphin),  Roscommon ; 

founded  by  St.  Assicus  .  .  V*^  cent. 
.539.  Eltemheixenbe,     in     Qermany; 

founded  by  bp.  Heddo      .     •     .        763 


540.  Elwano ERSE (KlwangenX Bavaria; 

O.  Ben.,  built  by  bp.  Hariculf    .  764 

541.  Emesahux  (Emesa),  Phoenicia       Y*^  cent. 

542.  ENA0HTRUI1IEN8E,  near  Mountrath, 

Queen's  Co. ;  founded  by  St. 
Mochoemoc c  550 

543.  ENAGHDUifEiraE,  Lough  Corrib     .     a.  700 

544.  *ENA0HDUNEN8JBy       Y.       MaRIAE, 

Lough  Corrib VI*^  cent. 

545.  Enixiomensb,    or    Heksionensb, 

S.  Jovnn  DBMARNi8(St.  JouinX 

near  Thonars,  dioc  Poictiers       .     a.  482 

546.  £o  Iksula  (de)  (Iniseo  IsleX  Lough 

Earn a.  777 

547.  Ephesiux  (Ephesns)     ....     a.  450 

548.  Epiphanu,    S.,     near    Eleuthero- 

poHs;   founded   by   St.  Epipha- 

nias lY*  oent. 

549.  *£pi800Pi-YiLLA   (DE)  (Yille    de 

I'Erdque  on  MarneX  Aisne; 
founded  by  bp.  Reolns  and  abb. 
Bercharius 686 

550.  Eposiemse  (CarignanX  diocTreres ; 

0.  Ben.,  built  by  abb.  Ulfilaus    .     a.  595 

551.  Eptebhaceiise    (EptemacX    dioc 

Treves ;  0.  Ben.,  founded  by  bp. 
Willibrord  and  abbess  Irmina     .         698 

552.  Equxtix,  S.,  Yaleria,  lUly       .     .     a.  600 

553.  Erasmx  et  Mazimx,  SS.,  in  Naples ; 

founded  by  Alexandra      ...     a.  600 

554.  Erefordiense,  or  Petri  Moims 

(ErfurtX    Saxony ;    founded    by 

king  Dagobert  II 677 

555.  Ermimii   kt  Ubbhari,  SS.,  near 

Lobbes  in  Thi^rache,  Artois; 
attributed  to  bp.  Ursmarus  .      .     c  657 

556.  ERMATiENBE(CluainbraoinXLouth; 

attributed  to  St.  Patrick  V^  cent. 

557.  ESCAIRBRAKAINBIISE  (ArdsallaghX 

Meath;  founded  by  St.   Finian 

of  Clonard a.  552 

558.  Ebternacerse,  near  Treves    .     .     a.  740 

559.  Etiionib^   near    Kentzingen,  Ger- 

many; O.  Ben.,  founded  by 
Wingem,  or  Count  Etbo       .  YUP^  cent. 

560.  EuDEii,   S.,  Arran  Isle,  Galway ; 

founded  by  St.  Endeus     ...     a.  490 

561.  EuoENii,  S.,  near  Siena,  Tuscany; 

0.  Ben.,  founded  by  the  nobleman 
Wanfred 731 

562.  EuLAUAB,      S.      Babcinokensb 

(BarcelonaX  Spain ;  0.  Ben.        .     a.  644 

563.  EuLOon,  S.,  in  Mesopotamia    .     lY*^  cent. 

564.  EUMORPHIAHAE         IMBULAE  S. 

Petri  (St.  Mary's  Isle),  Italy     .     a.  600 

565.  EUNUGHORUM,  near  Jericho      .     .     a.  500 

566.  EUPHRASIAE,  a,  Thebais    .     .     lY*  cent. 

567.  Edsebix,  S.,  dioc.  Apt,  Yauclnse ; 

0.  Ben.,  founded  by  the  hermit 
Martian e.  800 

568.  EnsEBOiTAB  et  ABiBioina,  SS.,  in 

Syria ;  founded  by  SS.  Eusebonas 

and  Abibion lY*^  cent. 

569.  EnsTABiA,  Abb.,  in  Abyssinia  .    YIP^  cant. 

570.  EusTATHii,  near  Caesarea,  Cappa- 

docia ;  founded  by  Eustathius     ,     a.  370 

571.  EusTORan  Abbatib,  near  Jerusa- 

lem ;    founded  bj  abb.  Eustor- 

gins c450 

572.  EuTHTMn  MAOin,  near  Jerusalem ; 

founded  by  St.  Euthymius     .     .     c  429 
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5t3.  EiFAsn,  S.,  DB  Cabau  (Casal),- 
Lombardj ;  0.  Aug.,  endowed 
hj  king  Lnitpr&nd     ....        745 

574.  EvESHAHEMSE,  S.  Mariab  (Eves- 

ham),  Woroestenhire ;  0.  fien^ 
foanded  by  bp.  Egwin  and  kings 
Conrad  and  OfTa 714 

575.  Etimi,    S.    (Monastereran),   Kil- 

dare ;  founded  by  St.  Abban       .     a.  «00 

576.  EvuBTii,       S.       AjJiusujjnxsm 

(Orleans);  0.  Aug.    ....         783 

577.  ExTDOUEsais   Cella  (ExcidenilX 

dice  Limoges ;  0.  Ben.,  founded 

bySi.  Aredius 572 

578.  Fabarieitse,  S.  Makiab  (Pfefiers), 

dioc.  Strassbnrg   ....•&  7ftl 

579.  ^Farensb,  or  Ew^BiAOSiraE  (Fara- 

mouiiers),  dioc  If  eauz  ;  0.  Ben., 
founded  by  St.  Ferra  and  abbw 
Enstarins c  625 

580.  Farfemsb,    S.    If  abiab  (Far&X 

prov.  Rome:   O.  Ben.,  built  by 

bp.  Laarentios  lUnminator    .     VP^  caat. 

581.  Farnelamd  (deX  or  Lindisfabii- 

ENSE  (Fame  IslandX  Northnmb.    a.  651 

582.  Fabonis  S.  If  bldemsb  (St.  Faron- 

l^Meaux),  Seine  and  Mame ;  0. 

Ben.,  founded  by  St.  Faron  .     .        659 

583.  Fathemensb,  S.  Murani  (Fahan), 

near  Derry;  founded  by  St. 
Columb YI*^oent. 

584.  Faucense,      or      Fcbbeksis,     S. 

Magni,  in  the  Alpine  Swabia; 

0.  Ben.,  founded  by  kini;;  Pepin  .        720 

585.  ^Fauoherense  (FaugherX  Louth ; 

founded  by  St.  Monenna  .     .     .         638 

586.  Faterkiacux,  or  FAURnnACDX, 

S.  Ma&iae  (Farernay),  near 
Veeonl ;  (afterwards)  0.  Ben.     .     e.  747 

587.  Feddukensb  (Fiddown),  Kilkenny    a.  590 
581).  Ferhensb      (Ferns),      Wexford; 

founded  by  king  Brandub     .     .     e.  600 

589.  Fkbbanehse,     S.    MABmn,    in 

Castile;     0.    Ben.,    founded    by 

John  and  Muni  us 772 

590.  Ferbabiensb,    S.    M ariae,     or 

Betiileemiticum  (Ferri^res  in 
Gitinais);  O.  Ben.,  founded  by 
king  CloTis  the  Great      .     .     •     o.  515 

591.  Fer^ou,   S:,    Uste,  langnedoc; 

founded  by  bp.  Ferriol,  ^Ur  his 

own  order 580 

592.  Ferreou,      S.,     in     Burgundy; 

founded  by  abb.  ^ideradus  .     .         721 

593.  Ferroioense,       S.        Andkbab 

(Ferriag),  Sussex       .     .     .     .     a.  790 

594.  FiACHRii,  S.,  near  Kilkenny  .   VIF^  cent. 

595.  FiDHARDESBE  (Fidhard),  i^way; 

founded  by  St.  Patrick     .     .      Y^  cent. 

596.  FnmAROEHSB,    in    Hy    Mainech, 

Roscommon ;  built  by  St.  Patrick  V*^  cent. 

597.  FiaucENBB,   S.    Salvatorjs    et 

S.  Jf ARIAE  (FigeacX  Lot;  a 
Ben.,  built  by  Ambrose,  bp» 
Cahors,  and  king  Pepin    .     •     .         755 

598.  FcvGLASBENSB,  near  Dublin ;  attri- 

buted to  St.  Patrick  .     .     .      V^^cent. 

599.  FfViANi,  S.,  ArdfennaUfTipperary; 

founded  by  St.  Finian  the  Leper    c  600 
900.  FnnruJOHAKi,  Temple  Finlagfaan, 

Derry ;  founded  by  St.  Columb  VI*^  cent. 
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601.  FiODNACRENSB     (Feuaugh),    Lei- 

trim    VI»*cent. 

602.  FiONMAOHEMBB,       in       Fothart, 

Leinster ;  founded  by  St.  Abban    a.  650 

603.  *Fi8CAJiKBN8E     (F^campX      Nor- 

mandy; founded  by  count  Wa- 
dingns c.  664 

604.  Flatiacesse,       S.       Gerbmari 

(FlaixX  dioc  Beauvais ;  O.  Ben., 

built  by  abb.  Geremarus  .  760 

605.  FL^TiAifnii,     near     Mutalascus, 

Cappadocia a.  440 

606.  FLATimACBNSB,      S.      Praejecti 

(FlarignyX   C&ts-d'Or;    founded 

by  abb.  Wideradus     ....         721 

607.  Fledanburiemsb         (Fladbury), 

WoK^ster;  founded  by  king 
Elthelred 691 

606.  FLQREWTlltUM,    S.    JOAKBIB   BaP- 

TSTAB  (Florence) ;  0.  Aug.  .  .  a.  721 
609.  Floriaoenbb,     SS.     Petri     et 

BENBDicn  (Flenry    on   Loire); 

founded    br    abb.    Leodebodus, 

Joanna  of  Fleury,  king  Cloris  II. 

and  his  queen  Bathilda  .  .  .  667 
610..  Foi^LANi,  S.,  Kilfqelain,  Queen's  Co.y«h  cent. 

611.  *Folcranen8B  (Folkestone), Kent ; 

O.  Ben.,  founded  by  king  Eadbald    c  630 

612.  Fontamellbbbe,      S.      Mariae 

(Fontenelles),    dioo.   Lu^on;    O. 

Aug.    .     . a.  684 

613.  FO^ITAHXXLEHSB,    SS.     PETRI    ET 

Pauu,  or  S.  Wabdreoibilli 
(Fontenelles  on  Seine) ;  O.  Ben., 
founded  by  St.  Wandregisillns    .     a.  673 

614.  FONTAMENBB     (FontenaTX     Nor^ 

mandy ;  0.  Ben.,  founded  by  St. 
Eirremond  ..•••..     e.  568 

615.  FOHTAHEBBB,  S.  M  ABIANI  (Fon- 

taines), near  Auxerre;    founded 

by  St.  Germanus a.  570 

616.  FONTABBBBB,    S.    M  ABIAB  (Fon- 

taines, Yosges);  built  by  St. 
Columbanus a.  597 

617.  FOREHBB  (ForeX  W.  Meath ;  built 

by  St.  Feehin c  63a 

618.  FbBNAOiEMSB     (Forghnev),      W. 

Meath ;  founded  by  St.  Munis    .        486 

619.  FOflBATEBSB,  SS.  MaBIAB  ET  PETBX 

ET  Pauli,  or  S.  Mauri  (Fosses  St. 
Maur),  near  Charenton,  France ; 
O.  Ben.,  founded  by  king 
Cloris  IL  and  St.  BlidegUillns    .         640 

620.  FoflSEBBE,   S.   FVRBEi  (La  Fosse), 

Hainault ;  0.  Ben.,  founded  by 
SS.  Foillanus  and  Ultanus  of 
Ireland e.  455 

621.  Frideblarieiibb,        S.        Petri 

(Fritzlar),  Hesse ;  0.  Ben.,  built 

by  St.  Boniface o.  748 

622.  Friodiani,  S.   Lucevbr  (Lnoca), 

Italy ;  0.  Aug.,  probably  founded 

by  Faulon a.  685 

623.  FuLDENBB,        S.         Salvatorib 

(Fulda),  Hesse  CssmI  ;  0.  Ben., 

built  by  St.  Boniface       ...         747 

624.  FuLRADO  -  ViLLAREMBB    (YiUers), 

Lorraine;  founded  by  abb. 
Fulradus a.  774 

625.  FuNDB»8B(Fondi), Italy;  0.  Ben., 

founded  by  abb.  Honoratus   .     .     a.  600 
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626.  FuBSBi,  S.,  In    Eist  Anglia;    0. 

Ben.,  fonnded  by  abb.  Furseus  of 
Ireland,  and  king  Sigbert      .     .     c  670 

627.  Galeatense.  S.  Hilabi  (Gal^ateX 

Tuscany;   O.   Ben.,  founded  by 

St.  Hilary a.  754 

628.  Gaunemsb  (Qallen),  King's  Co.; 

founded  by  St.  Canoe       .     •     •     o.  492 

629.  Galu,    S.    ad     Arbonax;     Bt. 

Gall,     Switzerland;     0.     Ben., 
fonnded     or     enlarged    by    St. 

Gallos  of  Ireland 646 

690.  Galuaoeitbe,       S.        QunmHi 

(Gaillac),  dioc  Alby ;  0.  Ben.    .     a.  755 

631.  Gandemsb   S.   BAVOms  (Ghent); 

O.  Ben.,  founded  by  St. 
Amandus VII*^  cent. 

632.  Gakdeksb,  S.  Petri  (Ghent);  0. 

Ben.,  built  by  St.  Amandus  ,     .     a.  653 

633.  Gabdani,  S.,  Dungarvan,  Water- 

ford  ;  founded  by  St.  Garban    VI I*^  cent. 

634.  Gabedjanux,  in  Georgia ;  founded 

by  father  David    ....     VI*  cent. 

635.  GAR8EN8B,  S.  Petbi,  on  the  Inn, 

dioc.  Salzburg ;  founded  by  Boso, 

a  noble  priest c  768 

636.  Gabtokensb,    near    Kilmacrenan, 

Donegal ;  founded  by  St.  Columb  VI*  cent. 
636b.  Gauoebici,  S.  (St.  Gery),  near 
Cambray;  built  by  bp.  Gauge- 
ricus 600 

637.  ^Gavini   et    LuxOBn,    SS.,    ob 

TUBBIBUS,  in  Sardinia     ...     a.  600 

638.  GEDDiNOENSE(GilliDg),  Yorkshire ; 

built  by  queen  EanHeda  ...     a.  659 

639.  Gelabii    Abbatis,    in    Palestine; 

founded  by  abb.  Gelasius  .     c.  440 

640.  Gellomenbb,      S.      Salvatobis 

(Gellone),  dioc.  Lodeva;  founded 

by  abb.  William a.  807 

641.  Gemeticensb  (Jamets  in  Barrois) ; 

0.  Ben.,  built   by  SS.  Philibert 

and  Bathilda c  684 

642.  Gemmeticensb,         S.         Petbi 

(Jumi^ges),  Normandy ;  0.  Ben.      c.  655 

643.  Gendabanux,   S.  Actebii  (Gen- 

dara),  Syria IV*  cent. 

644.  Genesii,        S.        Thioebniensb 

(Thiers),  Aurergne;  0.  Ben., 
founded  by  bp.  Avitus     .     .     .     c  520 

645.  Genoenbacencb        (GegenbachX 

dioc.  Strasrburg;  0.  Ben.,  built  by 

count  Ruthard 712 

646.  Gemouaco   (de),    Genolhac,  dioc 

P^rigueux a.  585 

647.  Genovefae,   S.  Pabisieksb  (St. 

Generi^re-du-Mont),  Paris ;  O. 
Aug.,  founded  by  king  Cloyis  and 
St.  Clotilda VI*  cent. 

648.  Geoboii  S.  de  Mabato  (Marat), 

Sicily a.  600 

649.  Geoboii,  S.  (Saint  George),  dioc. 

Le  Mans c  802 

650.  Gebabiui,  S.,   near    the   Jordan; 

fonnded  by  St.  Gerasimus      .      .     a.  470 

651.  Gebmaki,     S.      AunSSIODORENSB 

Parissiensb  (St.  Germain  TAuz- 
erroip).  Paris ;  probably  built  by 

king  Childebert a.  558 

'^52.  Gfpjiain,  S.  a  Pratis   (St.  Ger- 
main-des-Pr^),  Paris;   0.    Ben., 
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fonnded    by  bp.  Germanna   and 

king  Childebert 558 

653.  Gebmaki,    S.    (St.  Germains),  in 

Cornwall c  614 

654.  Gebmani,   S.    (Saint  Germain  on 

Sarthe),  dioc.  Le  Mans      .      .     .     c.  802 

655.  Gebmanux  DoMnrjE  de  Auoeta 

(Germa),  Galatia a.  600 

656.  Gebundense  (GironeX  Catalonia ; 

founded  by  bp.  John  .     .     .      •     c  610 

657.  Gebwienbe,    S.    Pauu  (Jarrow)^ 

Durham ;  fonnded  by  abb.  Bene- 
dict Biscop  and  king  Egfrid  .      .        684 

658.  Glaismobense   (Clashmore),  near 

Youghal ;  founded  by  Cuanchear     a.  655 

659.  Glancholuixchillemse,     Clare; 

founded  by  St.  Columb     .     .     VI*  cent. 

660.  Glandebienbe,    S.    MAsmn,  or 

LoHOOViLLANUX  (Glandiferes,  or 
Longueville),  dioc  Meta ;  0.  Ben., 
founded  by  Bodagesilns,  father  of 
St.  Amolf c  587 

661.  Glannafouenbb,     S.      Mariab 

(Glanfeuille),  dioc.    Angen;   0. 

Ben a.  800 

662.  Glasstaoidebse,  near  the  Liffey, 

Kildare '    .     a.544 

663.  Glabsmobeivse    (probably    Moor- 

town),  Dublin a.  631 

664.  Glastoniense,  or  Avallonekbb, 

and  YiTYSWTTBiN  (de)  (Glaston- 
buiT)f  Somersetshire ;  afterwards 
0.  Ben.,  attributed  to  St.  Patrick    c  433 

665.  Gleanohaoineicse,      Hy      ling- 

deach,  Clare ;  founded  by  St. 
Patrick '.       V*cent 

666.  Gloucestbiensb,  S.  Pehu  (Glou- 

cester) ;  0.  Ben.,  founded  by  king 
Wulphere  and  Osric    .     .      .     .     c  680 

667.  GLUiNHX7SABNEN8E(GIeane),  King's 

Co. ;  founded  by  St.  Diermit .     .    a.  560 

668.  GOBHANi,  S.,  Teghdagobha,  Down 

669.  GOXON  (de),  near  Constantinople; 

Acoemite,  founded  by  abb.  John  •    a.  488 

670.  GoNAOAEUM  (Gonage),  Syria    .     .    a.  600 

671.  GOBOONiAE  Insulae,   S.   Mariab 

(Isle  Gorgnna),  Adriatic  Sea  .     .     a.  600 

672.  (30RXANI,  S.,  Kilgormsn,  Wicklow    a.  600 

673.  GoRZiENSE,  S.  Petri  (GorzeX  dioc 

Metz;  0.  Ben.,  fonnded  by  bp. 
Chrodegangus 745 

674.  Grandisvallenbe,     S.     Mariae 

(Grandval),  dioc.  Strassburg;  0. 

Ben.,  endowed  by  king  Pepin      .        770 

675.  Gravenbe,     or     Db     Gbayaoo 

(Gra%  ac),  Piacenza ;  0.  Ben.  .     .    c  746 

676.  Gbassellenbb,  SS.  Petbi  et  Vic- 

TOms  (serait-ce  Greouz  ?),  Basses 
Alpes;  O.Ben. 692 

677.  Gbattebeksb,     or     Gazsbebsb, 

Naples ;  0.  Ben a.  600 

678.  Gbeoobii,    S.    (St.  Gr^goire),  Al- 

sace ;  0.  Ben.,  endowed  by  Bodalua       747 

679.  GuiMTXABi,     S.     (Lierre),     dioc 

Meanx ;  0.  Aug.,  fonnded  by 
Gunthmar a.  773 

680.  Gubthokensb,    or  Guerdonensb 

(Gourdon  in  Charolais);  0.  Ben.,     a. 570 

681.  Haoustaldensb    (Hexham),   Nor- 

thumberland; founded  by  St. 
Wilfrid 674 
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682.  Hamanaburoense,  S.  Miohaeub 

(Uamamburg),  dioc.  MayeQc« ;  0. 

Ben.,  founded  by  bp.  Boniface     .     c  748 

683.  Haselacensb      (Haselach),     dioc. 

Strassburg ;  O.  Ben.,  founded  by 

king  Dagobert  and  abb.  Florentius        633 

684.  Hasnoniense,  S.  Petri  (HasnonX 

dioc  Arras;  O.  Ben.,  founded  by 

abb.  John  and  his  sister  Eulalia  .         678 

685.  ^Has^oniense^    S.    Petri   (Has- 

non);  idem 678 

686.  HAasABODENSSy  on  the  Maine,  dioc 

Eachstiidt VUP^oent. 

687.  *HAffrERi^NSE(Ha8ti&re8),Meurthe; 

founded  by  Bertha,  wife  of  count 
Wideric 626 

688.  Heaxburienbb  (Handbury),  Staf- 

fordshire     a.  800 

689.  Heideniieixensb     (Heidenheim), 

Swabta;   O.  Ben.,  built  by  abb. 
Winebald,  son  of  king  Richard    .         758 

690.  *Heidenheim£N8e  (Heidenheim); 

built  also  by  abb.  Winebald  .      .     c  780 

691.  ^Hborthuense  (Hartlepool),  Dur- 

ham ;  founded  by  king  Oswin      •         655 

692.  Heftabtomatis,     S.,     Palestine; 

founded  by  St.  Sabbas      .     .     .     e.  500 

693.  HEBACLEENSE(Heraclea),Thebais  lY^cent. 

694.  He&ensb,   S.   Puiuberti  (Isle  of 

Herr);    O.  Ben.,  founded  by  bp. 

Otto  and  emp.  Charlemagne  .     .     •»  800 

695.  Heemopolitaitum,   S.   Afollonh 

(Hermopolis),  Egypt  .     .     .     IV^cent. 

696.  Uebsveldenbe    (Hersfeld),     dioc 

Halberstadt ;  0.  Ben.,  founded  by 
Sturmins,  or  archbp.  Mayence     .     a.  790 

697.  Hiberniab  Ocula  (de)  (Ireland's 

£ye  Island),  near  Howth ;  founded 

by  St.  Kessan c  570 

698.  HiENSE  (lona,  or  Icolmkill  I>land), 

Argylehhire ;  built  by  St.  Columba    c  563 

699.  HlEBOfiOLTMITANUX,    S.   ChARTTO- 

ms  (Jerusalem) c.  330 

700.  HiERoaoLYXiTANUH,     S.     Eliab 

(Jerusalem) c  500 

700&  HlEBOaOLTHITAirUX     Iberianux 

(Jtf  rusalem) ;     built     by      king 

Wakhtang  of  Georgia.     .     .     .     a.449 

70L  ^HlEROSOLTMITANUM,        S.        Mb« 

LAXIAE  (Jerusalem) ;  founded  by 

St  Melania  the  Elder.     ...     c  885 

702.  HiEBOSOLTMITANUJC,    S.    PhTI.TPPI 

(Jerusalem) a.  361 

702bl  Hierosoltmitanum,  Tatxani 
(Jerusalem);  built  by  prince 
Tatian  of  Georgia       .     .     .       Y*^  cent. 

703.  Hierobolyhitanux  B.  THEona 

(Jerusalem) a.  595 

704.  HiLARiAcaM,    on     the     Moselle; 

founded  by  St.  Fridoline  .     .     Yl^cent. 

705.  HiPFOLYTAiTDX  (Trasma),  Austria ; 

founded    by  abb.  Adalbert    and 

Okar O.750 

706.  HiiiSAUOiENSB,    S.  AuREUi  (Hir- 

sauge),    dioc    Spires;    0.    Ben., 
founded  by  count  Erlafrid      .     .     c  772 

707.  ^OHENBUBOENSE      (Hoheuburg), 

dioc  Strassburg;  built  by  abb. 

Odila c720 

708.  Hon AifoiEMSE,      S.      Michaeus 

(Huheuhausen),  dioc  Strassburg ; 
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O.  Ben.,  built  by  Adalbert,  brother 

of  St.  Odila C  720 

709.  HORNBACENSE,    S.     PETRI    (Hom- 

bach),   dioc.   Mets;    founded  by 

St.  Flrminus a.  700 

710.  HoRKisoA  (de)  S.    Romani  (Or- 

niza),  dioc.  Toletio;  0.  Ben., 
founded  by  king  Cindasvind  and 
his  wife  Reciberga      .     .     .      .     c  684 

711.  ^Horreense,  S.  Mariae  (Oeren), 

dioc  Treves ;  0.  Ben.,  founded  by 
Irmina,  daughter  of  king  Dago- 
bert, and  bp.  Modoald      •     .     .  '  c.  675 

712.  HOBXA  (de),  in  Bithynia      ...     c  560 
718.  HuACHuiNN  Insula   (de)    (Inis- 

quin),  Lough  Corrib ;  founded  by 

St.  Brendan a.  626 

714.  HuBERTi.    S.,  in  Ardennis  (Ar^ 

denne  Mtn.);  0.  Ben.,  founded 
by  duke  Pepin  and  his  wife  Piec- 
truda 687 

715.  HuufENSE,  S.  Benedicti  (HulmeX 

Norfolk ;  0.  Ben c  800 

716.  HuMBLERiis  (de)  S.  Mariae,  S. 

HuNEGUNDU  (Hombliferes),  dioc 
Noyons ;  afterwards  0.  Ben.,  built 
by  bp.  Eligius  and  king  Lo- 
thaire 650 

717.  ^HUHULFOCURTENSE,       S.       PeTRI 

(Uonnecourt),  Nord ;  founded  by 

Amalfrid 680 

717b.  Iberianum,  S.  Joannis  Bap- 
TiffTAE,  afterwards  Y.  Mariae, 
Mt.  Athos ;  founded  by  the  monlu 
John,  Euthymius,  and  George     .     c  800 

718.  IcANHOOCEMSE  (Icanhoc),  Lincoln- 

shire ;  founded  by  St.  Botolph    .         624 

719.  I0ALTHOEN8E,  in  Sacheth,  Georgia; 

built  by  father  Zenon        .      .     Yltl^cent. 

720.  Ihaxensb,  S.  Martiki,  in  Spain ; 

O.  Ben.,  founded  by  John  and 
Munius 773 

721.  iLLMONASTRinic,    near   Ingolstadt, 

Austria ;  founded  by  Utho    .  VIII^  cent. 

722.  Imleachgluanneitse,       Antrim; 

founded  by  St.  Patrick     .     .       Y^  cent. 

723.  bfLEACHENSE  (EmlyX  Tipperary ; 

founded  by  St.  Ailbe  ....     a.  .527 

724.  Imleachense,    S.    Bbochadi,  in 

Roscommon c  500 

725.  bfLEACHFODENSB      (Emlaghfadd), 

Sligo ;  built  by  St.  Columb  .     YI*^  cent. 

726.  IxxAQHENSE  (Immagh   Isle),  Gal- 

way  ;  founded  by  St.  Fechin  .     .     a.  664 

727.  Inberdaoilense,  S.  Dagaini,  in 

Kenselach,  Wexford    ....     a.  639 

728.  Inbernailense,  Tyrconnel,  Ireland    a.  563 

729.  brcuTHORiENSE  (the  Great  Isle), 

Lough  Gawn,  Longford ;  founded 

by  St.  Columb YI»kcent. 

730.  iNaELTiNOUNENBE,  in  England      .     a.  655 

731.  Ikisbegiense,  in  Kenselach,  Wez- 

'  ford ;  founded  by  St.  Patrick        Y'^oent. 

732.  Iniscaorachekse,  Ibrichan,  Clare ; 

founded  by  St.  Senan       •     •     .     c  530 

733.  Ii7ISCarRc:nse    (Iniscarra)^    Cork; 

built  by  St.  Senan      •     .     .      .     c  530 

734.  Ikiscatterenbe  (Scattery  Isle),  in 

the  Shannon,  attributed  to  St. 

Senan e.  530 

735.  IniBCHAOiNEiUB  (Iniakin),  Louth  .     c  500 
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736.  Iin8CL0nrHBAiiHEirtE(lDi8cIoghnn), 

Lough   Kee,    Longford;    founded 

by  St.  Diarmait  the  Just.      .     .     e.  540 

737.  INI0DOIMHLEN8E  (Cape  Clear  Island)    a.  800 
736.  iHiHFAiTHLENNEmE    (Inoisfallen), 

lake   Killamey;    founded   by  St. 
Finian  Lobhar a.  600 

739.  ^iHuriDEHSB  (Finish    Island),  in 

the  Shannon V*^  cent. 

740.  IKI8KELTAIRBN8B         S.         CAXm 

(Iniskeltair  Isle),  in  the  Shannon ; 
founded  by  St.  Camin      ...     a.  650 

741.  ImiSLEAMNACTENSE,     V.     If  AAIAB 

(Inislounagh),  Tipperary ;  founded 

bj  St.  Mochoemoc      .     •     .     •     a.  655 

742.  hriBLUAiDEinB   (Inislua    Isle),  in 

the    Shannon;   founded    bj    St. 

Senan a.  540 

743.  InnifOREirsB    (Inchmore    Island), 

Lough  Ree,  Inland ;  founded  br 

St.  Senan VF^  cent. 

744.  iNisPUiaiCEiniB    (Inispict),    Cork; 

built  by  St.  Carthagmochuda      .     c.  600 

745.  iNwriooENSB,  on  the  Koire,  Kit* 

kennj 800 

746.  iNiBrroRRENfE  (Torre  Isle),  Donegal    a.  650 

747.  iNnvAGHTUiBENBE,  in  Lough  Sillin, 

W.  Meath ;  built  by  abb.  Carthag    c.  540 

748.  Ikreathanbnse  (Breatain),  Down    a.  540 

749.  Insula  Barbara  (db),  S.  Martini 

(Isle  Barbe),  on  the  Sadne;   O. 

Ben IV*  cent. 

750.  Insula  Tbbcenbi  (db)  Q*l\e)j  near 

Troyes 537 

751.  IsiDORi,  S.  DB  DuBNAB,  in  Leon; 

O.  Ben. a.  714 

752.  IsiDORi,  S.,  Thebais      .     .     .     IV*  cent. 

753.  Ibszodorbnbb  (Issoire),  AuTergne ; 

O.  Ben. a.  550 

754.  ITAE,       S.,      Kilita,      Limerick; 

founded  by  St  Ito     .     •     .     .     a.  569 

755.  Ithanobbtrxenbe,  on  the  Froda- 

ham,    Eetex;    erected    by     bp. 

Cedda c  630 

756.  JAOOBirABTJM    Abu-Hacabii,    in 

Egypt a.  600 

757.  JEREMiAB,nearBeth8han,  Palestine    a.  530 

758.  JoANNB    BT    Tbbchu,    SS.,  nr 

BuxiDO    (Saint    Jean-de-Bouis), 

AUier ;  0.  Ben a.  800 

759.  JoANNiB,  S.,  Thebais     .     .     .     IV*  cent. 

760.  JOANNIB,     S.     AD    TiTUM,    Or    AD 

PiNTTM,  near  Claaa^    dice    Ba- 

renna ;  O.  Ben a.  700 

761.  JoANNiB,  S.,  IN  EnoRio  (CJitou), 

dioc.     Carcassonne;      0.     Ben., 
founded  by  abb.  Anian     ...     a.  793 

762.  JoANNiB  Nanni,  S.,  in  Egypt     IV*  cent. 

763.  JOANNiB    SiLBNTiARn,    S.,    near 

Nicopolis,  Armenia;  founded  by 

St.  John  Silentiarius  .     .     .      V*  cent. 

764.  JoDOCi,    S.    (St.    Josse-sur-MerX 

dioc.  Amiens .a.  800 

765.  JOTRBNBB  (Jouarre-en-Brie),  dioc 

Meauz ;  0.  Ben.,  built  by  Adon, 
brother  of  St.  Audoenus  .     .     .     e.  630 

766.  *J0TRENSB  (Jouarre-en-Brie);  O. 

Ben.,  founded  by  Adon,  and  St. 
Bathilda 684 

767.  JuoATiuK    Paitli,     S.     (Jugat), 

Syria;  founded  fay  St.  Pftulu     V*oent. 
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768.  JuLiANi  Cenomanenbe  (Le  Mans)    a.  803 

769.  JuMERiB,    S. ;    enriched    by    St. 

Radegundis c  545 

770.  JuNAUTENBB  (Zunault),  dioc  Ro- 

dez;  0.  Ben.,  founded  by  king 
CloTia a.  511 

771.  Jurenbb,     S.     Romani    (Jouz), 

Jnra;  O.  Ben.,  founded  by  St. 
Romanus  and  friends  ....        460 

772.  ^JuBBANENBB      (Joussan),      dioc 

Be8an90tt ;  founded  by  Flavia, 
mother  of  St.  Donatns     .     .     •     c  650 

773.  JUXTA    Antrum,    near    Emessa, 

Fboenicia,  the  site  of  the  Inren- 
tion  of  the  Head  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist ;  founded  by  Stephen     .     a.  450 

774.  Eedemenbbtrenbb      (Kiddermin- 

ster),   Worcestershire ;    founded 

by  king  Ethilbalt       ....        736 

775.  EBVESErBNBB  (KemeseyX  Worces- 

tershire      a.  799 

776.  Ebmperlbgierbb,      S.      (Trucib 

(Quimperle'),  Lower  Brittany ; 
6.  Ben.,  founded  by  duke  6ur- 
thian c  550 

777.  Kenanum,    y.    Mariab   (Kells^ 

Meath ;  founded  by  St.  Colurab  .     c  550 
776.  EiARANi,     S.,    Seirkeran,    King's 
Co. ;  founded  by  St.  Kiaran  uie 
elder c  402 

779.  KiLALaENBB    (Killegally),    King's 

Co 8.600 

780.  EiLBiANNENSE,    in    King's    Co.; 

attributed  to  St.  Abban  .      .     •        583 

781.  EiLBREXiNENBE  (Stnwhall),  Cork ; 

founded  by  Aed a.  58S 

782.  EiLCLiEFENBE  (KildieO,  Down     .     a.  600 

783.  KiLOOLPENSE,   near    Downpatrick, 

Ireland;  founded  by  St.  Patrick  V*  cent, 

784.  KiLCULLENENBB    (KilcuUeu),  Kil- 

dare V*ceBt. 

785.  KiLDALUENBB    (Killaloe),    Clare; 

founded  by  St.  Molualobhair       .     c  610 

786.  KiLDARENBB    (Kildare^    Ireland; 

founded  by  St.  Brigi^  for  monks 

and  nuns  together     ....    a.  484 

787.  KiLDELGENSE,  in    Upper   Cssory, 

Queen's  Co. a.  721 

788.  ^KiLBOCHAiLLBNSB  (Kiluagallegh), 

on  the  Shannon    ....      V*  cent. 

789.  KiLFOBRiCHSMBE  (Kilfhrboy),  Clare        741 

790.  KiLFOBTCHEABNENCB,  Idroue,  Car- 

low ;  attributed  to  St.  Fort- 
cheam VI*  cent 

791.  KiLHUAiLLEACHENBB,  probably  in 

Fercall,  King's  CJo.       .     .         .     a.  550 

792.  EiLKENNiBNBB,      near     Athlone, 

W.  Meath a.  773 

793.  KiLLACHADDROicFODENBE  (perhaps 

Killaghy),  Kilkenny  ....    a.  548 

794.  EiLLACHADENSE  (Killachad), 

Caran ;  founded  hj  St.  Tigemach    a.  800 

795.  *EiLLACHADENBB  (kuieigh),  Cork ; 

built  by  St.  Abban     .     .     .     .     a.  650 

796.  ^KiLLAiNENBB  (KiUeen) ;  founded 

by  St.  Endeus a.  540 

797.  EiLLAiNENSB    (Killeeu),    Meath; 

founded  by  St.  Endeus  ...  a.  540 
798;  EiLLAKRUiDENSB        (Killamery), 

Kilkenny ;  founded  bf  St.  Gobban  a.  7^0 

799.  EiLLARBNSB  (KlUareJ^  W.  Meath  538 
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800.  EiLLEACHENSB   (Kllleigh),   King's 

Co. ;  attributed  to  abb.  Sincheal 
IfOenenain a.  550 

801.  EiLLOXiEHSE,  in  Roscommon  .     •     a.  760 

802.  KiLLUNCaENSB,  in  Lonth  .      .     .     c  500 

803.  KiLMACDiTACHfiirsE,  in  Kiltarton, 

Galway ;  founded  by  St.  Colman    c  620 

804.  KiLMAGREBiLNENSE,  on  the  Gannon, 

Donegal VI*  cent. 

805.  E1LMBIAMBN88,  in  Down    ...     a.  583 

806.  KiLMOsiEKSE,  near  Athlone ;  built 

by  St,  Patrick       ....      V*  cent. 

807.  EiLMOBiEHBB,  near  Nenagh,  Tip- 

perarj 540 

808.  EitMORMOTi.EiT8E,     in    Tlrawlej, 

Mayo ;  founded  by  St.  Clean      VI*^  cent. 

809.  EiLNAGAJtBAHEKSB  (Eilnegarran), 

Mayo ;  founded  by  St.  Pechan    .     a.  664 

810.  *EiLNAiNOHEAiiBNSB,  near   Ark- 

loir Vl«»»cent. 

81L  EiLNAKAKACHENaB  (Kilmasagh), 
near  Kilkenny ;  founded  by  abb. 
Natalia a.  563 

812.  EiLNEMANAOHEKiB,    in     Leyuey, 

Sligo;  founded  by  St.  Feehin    VIT^  cent. 

813.  KiL0900BEN8E(Kiloscoba), Antrim; 

founded  by  St.  Boedain    ...     a.  550 

814.  K1LRATSEM8E,    near   Mt.    Claire, 

Ireland ;  built  by  St.  Coeman    VX*^  cent. 

815.  KiLBOENSE,  in  Tirawley,  Mayo     •     a.  664 

816.  E1UBKIRRIES8B  (Kibkerry),  dioo. 

Clogher 749 

817.  *EiLBLETKMBB(Killevy>»  Armagh  VI*^cent. 

818.  EiLTOAXETYENSE,  in  W.  Meath      .     a.  600 

819.  EurGSALENBB,   S.  GOBBASI    (Kin- 

sale),  Ireland a.  600 

820.  LAETiEjraE,  S.  Laxbebti  (Llessies)^ 

dioc.  Cambray ;  O.  Ben.,  built  by 

count  Wicbert  and  his  wife  Ada        751 

821.  LA£BrnrG£a8B(LMtingham),  York- 

shire; O.  Ben.,  founded  by  bp. 

Cedda  and  king  Oswald   ...         648 

822.  LAHDELnffERSE,    Or    WALLABElfSB 

S.  PEtBi  (Wallers  in  Fatgne),  dioc 
Cambray;  O.  Ben.,  founded  by 
bp.  Landeline  and  king  Dagobert        634 

823.  Lathrbchxmse  (Latteragh),  Ttp- 

perary a.  548 

824.  Latta    (dbX  S.  Mabthvi   (Siran- 

la-Latte),  near  Sirr^  dioc.  Tours    a.  600 

825.  Latiniacense,  S.  Fubsbi  (Lagny 

on  Mame) ;  O.  Ben.,  founded  by 
Count  Erchinoald       .     .     .     .     c  654 
828.  Laubiense,  or  Lobbiekse  (Lobbes), 
dioc  Li^ge;   O.   Ben.,  built  by 
abb.  Ursmar  and  Pepin  senior     .         691 

827.  LAUOOirBZiB£(Saint-Lupicin),  Jura; 

0.  Ben a.  520 

828.  Laubertii,  S.  PABmiBKBB  (Saint- 

Laurent),  Paris 591 

829.  JjLUBEBTn   ET   HiLABn    de   Ab- 

BATiA(Saint-Laurent-de8-Abauts), 
dioc  Anzerre ;  O.  Aug.,  founded 
by  St.  Ulfinus 578 

830.  LAUBEirrn,    S.    db   Olibejo^   or 

Montis  Ouyi  (Mt.  Ol^on),  dioc 
Carcassonne;  O.  Ben.,  built  by 
abb.  Anian a.  793 

831.  LAURESHAinsmB,     S.      Nazabu 

(Lsnresheim  or  Lorch)^  dioc 
TWres ;  0.  Ben. a.  770 
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832.  LAunENSE  (Lure),  dioc  Autun      •     a.  540 

833.  I^ACFiOUNBAiLEZtBE       (Liaaama- 

nach).    Mayo;    erected    by    St. 

Patrick V*»»cent. 

834  LEACHAirENSE(Leckin),  dioc  Meath    a.  664 

835.  LEAMOuniUJBirsB  (Leiz)^  Queen's 

Co a.  600 

836.  Lebbahbnbe  (Leber),  dioc  Strast- 

burg ;  founded  by  abb.  Dionysius 
Fulrad c  774 

837.  Leobnaohensb  (Pierstown),  Meath        750 

838.  Legionenbis    Ubbis    ad  Mubos 

S.  CLAUi>n    (Leon),   Spain;   O. 

Ben yP^cent. 

839.  LEieHLiVEH8E  (Leighlin),  Carlow ; 

founded  by  St.  Gobban     ...     a.  616 

840.  Leithensb,    S.    Mamohahi  (Le- 

managhan).  King's  Co.     .     .    YII*^  cent. 

841.  LErrHMOBEKSE,  Ely,  King's  Co. ; 

founded  by  St.  Mochoemoc    .  a.  665 

842.  ^Lemadbbmse,    S.    Joannis    (Li- 

mours),  near  Etampes ;  built  by 
Gammo  and  his  wife  Adagnlda  .     a.  703 

843.  LEMuraENSB  (Liming),   Kent;   0. 

Ben.,   founded  by  queen  Ethel- 

burgha 633 

844  *LEirDAU0iEN8B(Lindau),BaTaria; 

founded  by  count  Adelbert    .     .         810 

845.  Leooadiab,        S.       Tulbtanum 

(Toledo) a.  644 

846.  LBODEGABn,    &    DB   Campelub 

(Saint  L^ger  on  Beurray),  dioc 
Autun ;  O.  Aug.,  founded  by  St. 
Loodegarius  and  Ansebert      .  c  696 

847.  Leodiense,    St.    Petbi   (lA^e) ; 

founded  by  St.  Hubert     .     .     .        714 

848.  LBOMONAffTEBiUM       (Leominster)^ 

Herefordshire;  Ol  Ben.,  built  by 

king  Merwald  ......     o.  660 

849.  Lerubnsb,    V.    Mabiab   (Lerha), 

Longford ;  founded  by  St.  Patrick  V*^  cent. 

850.  Lerxnensb  (L^ns),  island  in  dioc 

Frejus;  attributed  to  St.  Hono- 

ratua IV^^oentk 

851.  ^Liadanae,  S.,  Killiaduiii,  King's 

Co. ;  founded  by  St.  Keran  of 
Saiger V*cent. 

852.  L1EYANBII8B,    S.  Thubibii,   near 

Potes,  Spain;   0.  Ben.,  founded 

by  St.  Thuribius  ....      Vl*»cent. 

853.  LiNNALLENSE  (liunally),  Antrim  .     a.  771 

854.  *LiSNE2raE  (Linn),  Antrim.     .      y*^oent. 

855.  LufNENSE   (MaralinX    dioc    Dro- 

more ;  founded  by  St.  Colman     .     a.  699 

856.  LiMNLEiBEHSB    (probably    Lynn), 

W.  Meath a.  741 

857.  L1SMOBEN8E  (LismoreX  Ireland      .  a.  600 

858.  LrrHAZOMENAB,  Alexandria     .     .  a.  600 

859.  LOCXXJIACENSE  (Ligug^  near  Poi- 

tiers ;  attributed  to  St.  Martin  IV*^  cent. 

860.  L0ECI8  (db),    (Loches    on    Cher), 

Indre  and  Loire;  afterwards  0. 

Ben.,  founded  by  abb.  Ursus  .     .        500 

861.  ^LoaiENBB,    near   Caudebec,  Nor- 

mandy ;  endowed  by  St.  Bathilda        680 

862.  LoNOoaiONENSE,      S.      Aoathab 

(Longuyon),  dioc  Treves ;  built  or 
enlarged  by  Adal^Mlus  .     .    YII*^  cent. 

863.  L0BBAHEN8E,    S.    RUADAin,  near 

the  Shannon,  Tipperary ;  founded 
bySt.Buadaa a.  584 
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864.  LOUTHEHSB,  Y.  Mabiae  (Louth), 

Ireland;    fonnded    bj    St.    Pat- 
rick       V*o«it. 

865.  LucAE,  near  Metopns ;  fonnded  bj 

Lucai   . Y'^oent. 

866.  *LucEN8E,    S.    Mariab  (Lucca); 

bnilt  hj  the  clergyman  Ursus     •         732 

867.  LUCENSE,   S.   Mjchaeljs  (Lucca); 

0.  Ben.,  founded  by  the  nobleman 
Pertuald 721 

868.  LucENSE,     S.      Petri     (Lucca); 

founded  bj  the  priest  Fortunatua 

and  his  son  Romuald  ....        713 

869.  LucENSE  Xemodochium  (Lucca); 

founded  bj  king  Sichimund  and 
noblemen 729 

870.  Lucembe  Xevodochittic,  S.   Sil- 

YESTBi  (Lucca);  founded  bj  the 
citizens 718 

871.  LUCEBNEHSB,     SS.    MAUBicn     et 

Lrodeoarxi  (Lucerne),  Switxer- 

lani;  O.Ben Yin'^cent. 

872.  LuGiANi,  S.  Bellovacenbe  (Beau- 

rais),  France ;  0.  Ben.,  founded  bjr 

king  Childebert 540 

873.  Lucullamense,      S.      Seyebihi 

(LucuUano),  near  Naples  ...     a.  500 

874.  LucuBiANUif  (Lucusio),   Palermo; 

0.  Ben.,  founded  hj  pope  Gregory 

the  Great •     e.  600 

875.  *LuoDiTNEN8E  (Lyons)  ....     a.  570 

876.  LuscANENBE  (Lusk),  Dublin     .     .     a.  497 

877.  LuTHRA    (dk)   SS.    Martihi    et 

Deioolae  (Lure),  dioc.  Besan^on ; 

O.  Ben 611 

878.  Ldtobenbe,  SS.  Petri  et  Pauli 

TLeuze),  dioc  Tournav ;  0.  Aug., 
founded  by  St.  Amandus  .     .     .         545 

879.  Lvxovieiibe  (Luxen),  dioc  Besan- 

9on ;    0.   Ben.,  founded    by  St. 
Columban c  590 

880.  Lycho  (de)  (Lychus),  Egvpt    .     IV*  cent. 

881.  Ltnmealleienbe  (Lynnally), 

King's    Co. ;    founded    by     St. 
Colman  £lo a.  610 

882.  Macarii,      S.,      Scithic     Desert, 

Egypt IV^'cent. 

883.  Mackdonii,  Abbatis,  Bithynia     .     a.  480 

884.  Macri^cae,    S.,    near    the    Iris, 

Pontus c  358 

885.  Maelrdani,    S.,    Tallaght,    near 

Dublin a.  750 

886.  Maobillenbe  (Morillc),  Down      YI**'  cent. 

887.  Magheense,  in  an  island  of  Ire- 

land ;  built  by  bp.  Colman    .      .         667 

888.  Maqhellensb  (Maghee),  Galway; 

St.  Abban  built  three  monasteries    T^V 
on  this  plain a.  650 

889.  Maghere  Nuidhb  (de),  near  the 

Barrow,  Wexford;   built  by  St. 
Abban  ........     a.  647 

890.  Maonilooenbe,     S.     Sebabtiani 

(Manlieu),    near    Clermont;    0. 

Ben.,  founded  by  bp.  Genesius     .         656 

891.  Maouendi,  S.,  kilmainham,  near 

Dublin c  600 

892.  *Maqunen8E  (Mayo),  Connaught .     c  664 

893.  Magunenbe  (Mayo);   founied  by 

St.  Colman 665 

894.  Magunziani    (Maguzano),     dioc 

Verona ;  0.  Ben. a.  800 


895.  Mailrobekbb  (Melrose),  Scotland; 

0.  Columbanus,  founded  by  abb. 

Aidan a.  660 

896.  Majum A     (de)     S.     Hilarioxib 

(MajumaX  Palestine   .     .     .      .     c  840 

897.  Majub  MoNABTERiuif,  OT  S.  Maa- 

Tiffi  (Marmoutier),  near  Tours; 

O.  Ben.,  founded  by  St.  Martin    I Y*  cent 

898.  ^Malbodienbe,  S.  Marias  (Man- 

beuge),  Nord;  founded  by  queen 
Aldegund 661 

899.  Maubcho  (be)  S.  Fnamn  (Malia- 

chus),  Palestine;  fouikded  by  St. 
Firmin c  500 

900.  Maluacehbe,       S.        Solemkib 

(Maill<^  or  Luynes),  near  Tours ; 
attributed  to  bp.  Solemnis     .      Vl^  cent 

901.  MALMEBBURIENBEyOrMBLDUNENSB 

(Malmesbury),  Wiltshire;  O.  Ben., 
founded  by  abb.  Maldulph  and  St. 
Aldhelm c  680 

902.  MAiJfUNDABiEN8B(MalmMy),dioc 

la^e;  O.  Ben.,  built  by  king 
Sigebert  and  others    ....         660 

903.  Mandakenbe,     or     Malduinvx 

(Saint-Malo),  Normandy ;  O.  Ben.    c  520 

904.  Manbeenbb   ^aunsee),    Austria; 

O.  Ben.,  built  by  duke  Utile  .      .     c  739 

905.  Maratiu   (de),    near    the    Eu- 

phrates        V*^cent. 

906.  Marcelli,      S.       Cabilonbnsq 

(Saint  -  Maroel-les-Chilons,  or 
d*Obiliac);  0.  Ben.,  founded  by 
king  Guntchramn.      ....         579 

907.  *MABCEEriENBE,        S.        RlCTRUDIB 

(Marchiennes),  near  Douay ; 
founded  by  bp.  Amand     .  .         647 

908.  Marci,  S.,  near  Spoleto ;  0.  Ben.    a.  600 

909.  Marciakenbe,    S.    Petri    (Mar^ 

chiennes),  Nord ;  founded  by  bp. 
Amand 647 

910.  Marciani,  near  Bethlehem      .     .     a.  550 

911.  Mariae,   S.   ad  LiOERDf  (on  the 

Loire) ;  endowed  by  bp.  Ageradus        686 

912.  Marias,    S.    Cehomanebbb   (Le 

Mans),  France a.  802 

913.  Marias,    S.    db  Charuatb   ad 

LiGERiM,  Kierre ;  O.  Ben.      .     .     c  706 

914.  ^Mariae,  S.   de  Scriniolo,  near 

Tours;    founded    by  Ingeltruda, 

aunt  of  king  Guntramn    •     .     .     e.  580 

915.  Marias.  S.,  in  Momte,  nearWdrz- 

burg,  Germany;  founded  by  St. 
Burchard a.  752 

916.  Mariae,  S.,  or  SS.  GervabIi  et 

Protabii,  in  Aurionno^  near  Le 
Mans ;   founded  by  bp.  Bertich- 

ramn c  680 

916b.  Mariae,  Y.,  in  Georgia ;  built  by 

Evagrius Vincent. 

917.  Marias,  V.,  Irbula  (de)   (Inis- 

murray),  Sligo a.  747 

918.  Maricha(de),  Palestine;  founded 

by  Severianus c  500 

919.  Marioolenbe,   S.   Petri  (Maroil- 

lesX  dioc.  Laon ;  0.  Bon.  ...        ^71 

920.  Marib,  Arabia ;  founded  by  Maris      c  4t20 

921.  Maronib,  S.,  near  Cyrrhus,  Syria; 

founded  by  St.  Maron ....    a.  420 

922.  Martiaub,       S.       Lemovigekbe 

(Limoges) Vincent 
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933.  HAsm,  S^  in  Aryebitis  (Ver- 
mont); O.  Ben.,  founded  hj  bp. 
Martins a.  525 

924.  Mabtuti,  S.  db  Caxpis  Pabuus 

(Paris);  O.Ben. a.567 

925.  Mabtiki,     S.     db    PoNnLBUVA 

(Pontliene),     near     Le      Mans; 
founded  by  bp.  Bertichramn  .     .     c.  620 

926.  Mabtibi,    S.,    in    Diablentioo, 

dioc.  Le  Mans a.  802 

927.  MAsnin,    S.,    in    Hispania,  be- 

tween Mnrriedo  and  Carthagena.     a.  583 

928.  MABnMi,  S.,  in  Sioiua  (Sicily)  Vr^oent. 

929.  Mabtybii,        near        Jeruaalem; 

founded  by  Martyrins.     ...     a.  500 

930.  Mabbabux,  SS.,  or  S.  Emobatiab 

AD  Mabbam  Cahdidam  (Sara- 
goen);  O.Ben. a. 644 

931.  MAflBiUEinB,   S.    CA88IABI  (Mar-  . 

seilles) ;  founded  by  St.  Cassian  •     c  425 

932.  ^Masbiijbmsb,    S.     Mabiab    ds 

Tybuno  (Veanne,  near  Mar- 
seilles) ;  founded  by  St.  Oassian  .     c.  425 

933.  Hasiliensb,   S.   Victobib  (Mar- 

seilles);   perhaps   the   same    as 

No.  931 a.  600 

934.  Hatisoonsnbe,  S.  Pbtbi  (MAoonX 

Sadne  and  Loire ;  0.  Ben.      .     .         696 

935.  MAimi-MoNAflTEiuxTM,  or  Maitbi- 

HIACEMBE  (Manrs'Mttnster),  dioc 
Strassburg;  0.  Ben.,  founded  by 
SS.  Maurns  and  Leobard  .     .     .         599 

936.  Mattziagesbb,  S.  Pbtbi  (Mansac), 

Corrize;  0.  Ben.,  built  by  the 
senator  Calmitus  and  his  wife 
Nnmada Vl^^oent. 

937.  Haxentii,  S.,  or   S.   Satubnikx 

Pictayibnsb  (Poitiers) ;  0.  Ben., 
built  by  Agapius  and  monks  (re- 
built by  St  Maxentius,  c.  507)   .     e.  459 

938.  Meculinieiise,  or  Mausnacensb, 

S.  RoMUALDi  (Mechlin  or  Mid- 
lines), Belgium ;  0.  Aug.       .     .     a.  700 

939.  Medabdi,  S.  Suebbionense  (Sois- 

sons);  O.  Ben.,  founded  by  king 
Clotaire 560 

940.  Medhoin  Ibbula  (db)  (Inchmean 

Isle),  Lough  Mask,  Mayo .     .       ¥«  cent. 

941.  MEDLANUif-MoBABrBBiUM  (Moven- 

MoiktierX  Vosges;  0.  Ben., 
founded  by  abb.  Hidulph  ...         703 

942.  Mediahum-Monastebium  (Moyen- 

ModtierX  dioc.  Bourges ;  0.  Aug.    c.  624 

943.  Medxolakensb,      S.       Mabtini 

(Milan) ;  founded  by  St  Martin  IV*^  cent 

944.  Medxolanensb,     S.    Simpuglabi 

(near  Milan) ;  O.  Ben.      .     •     .         700 

945.  Melaniae,  S.,  Palestine     ...     a.  430 

946.  Melanii,  S.  Rhedobense,  or  Do- 

LEKSE  (Redon),  Brittany ;  0.  Ben.    c.  530 

947.  Meutevb  (pEy,  Armenia  ...     a.  400 

948.  Meutebsb  (perhaps  MilhauX  Au- 

Tergne ;  built  by  abb.  Calupaous     a.  576 

949.  Mellae,  S.,  Doiremelle,  Leitrim; 

founded  by  St  Tigernach       .     .     a.  787 

950.  Memmii,    S.   (Saint  Meuge),  near 

CluUons-on-Mame ;  0.  Aug.  .     .     a.  576 

951.  MEHATBB8E(Menat),Puy-de-Ddme; 

0.  Ben.,  founded  by  abb.  BrachionVI^  cent 

952.  MEVDBOliOHETEBaB^     in     Ossory, 

Queen's  Co. a.  600 


953.  *Mebeb8E,  near  Tabenna,  Egypt; 

founded  by  St  Pachomius      .     IV^  cent 

954.  Meni,  S.,  near  Jerusalem ;  founded 

by  St  Bassa     .  .      .     .     a.  480 

955.  Mebeebse,  S.  Mabtini  (M^y  on 

Cher) a.  541 

956.  Mesbanekse,  S.  Joanbis  Baptis- 

TAB,  now  S.  Placidi  (MessinaX 
Sicily;  O.  Ben.,  founded  by  St 
Placidus a.  639 

957.  Mbbsanense,  S.  Theodobi  (Mes- 

sina) ;  0.  Ben. a.  600 

958.  Metabiense    (Metten^    Bararia; 

0.  Ben.,  founded  by  emp.  Charle- 
magne   c.  800 

959.  *Mbtensb,       S.       Glodbbindax 

(Metz);  founded  by  St  Glodesinda, 
daughter  of  duke  (^uintrion  .     .         604 

960.  Metebbe,  S.  Mabtibi  (Metz) ;  O. 

Aug.,  founded  by  king  Sigebert  •        644 
961.'  *Metbbbb,  S.  Petbi  (Metz)     .     .    a.  782 

962.  Metebbe,    S.    Stephabi  (Metz); 

founded  by  bp.  Chrodegang    .     .         740 

963.  Mevennii,    S.,   or   S.   MACLOvn 

(Saint-Meen   de  GheX  Brittany; 

0.  Ben.,  built  by  prince  Judicael      c.  565 

964.  Michaeub,  S.  et  S.  Petbi  (Saint- 

MichelX  Sicily ;  0.  Ben.,  founded 

by  abb.  Andrea     .....     c.  600 

965.  Michaeub,  S.,  in  Pebiculo  Maris, 

or  de  Mobtk  Tumba  (Tombelaine- 
sur-MerX  Manche;  0.  Ben., 
founded  by  bp.  Autbert   •     .     .        709 

966.  Micbaelib,      S.      Yiridubebbib 

(Verdun) ;  0.  Ben.,  built  by  count 
Wulfoald  and  his  wife  AdaUinda  709 

967.  Miciabenbe,  S.  Mazimini  (Saint- 

MyX  near  Orleans;  0.  Ben., 
founded  by  king  Clovis  L      .     .     c.  507 

968.  MiLDREDi,  S.,  Isle  of  Thanet ;  0. 

Ben.,  founded  by  Domnera    .     .     o.  670 

969.  MiLiPEOO,    or    Ix>bqobeto    (de) 

(LonguayX  dioc.  Auzerre ;  0.  Ben., 
founded  by  abb.  Sigiran  and  king 
Dagobert 632 

970.  '^Milizebbb  (Milze),  Bararia ;  0. 

Ben. ,     .     a.  783 

971.  MooHAB  (de),  Egypt    .     .     .    IV*  cent. 

972.  MocHEALLOOii,     S.,     Eilmallock, 

Limerick;  founded  by  St.  Mo- 
cheallog a.  650 

973.  MoCHOAE,    S.,    Timohoe,   (^een's 

Ck>. ;  built  by  St.  Mochoe.     .     .     a.  497 

974.  MoDABi,  S.,  near  Ardagh,  Longford    a.  591 

975.  Modoetiebbe,  S.  Joabbib  (Mon- 

dovi);  0.  Aug.,  built  by  queen 
Theodelind VlU^i'cent 

976.  *MoQUBTiBUM  (Mayence) ;  founded 

byBilehilda 734 

977.  MoauBTiBUM,    S.   Albabi  (May- 

ence); 0.  Ben.,  founded  by  bp. 
Riculf 805 

978.  Mohillebsb   (MohillX    dioc    Ar^ 

dagh ;  built  by  St  Manchan  .     .        608 

979.  Moisbiacembe  (MoissacX  dioc  Cn- 

hors ;  0.  Ben a.  680 

980.  MoLABnDAE,     S.     Ibbula    (de) 

(Molano  Isle),  in  the  Blackwater ; 
founded  by  St.  Molaniide.     .     VI*^  cent 

981.  MoLiBOi,  S.  (StMullin's),Carlow; 

founded  by  St  Molingus  •     •     •     a.  697 
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982.  MoLisHENSB,  or  Meluitdense,  S. 
MiCHAELis,  afterwards  S.  Mar- 
tini (Molesme),  Yonne ;  0.  Ben., 
built  by  king  Clovis  the  Great  .     a.  511 

•83.   MONAINCHENSB,  S.  GoLUMBAE,  or 

De  Insula  Viyentium  (in  Mo- 

nela  Bog),  Tipperary      .     .    VII*  cent. 

984.  MoNAffTEBiENSE,  or  Mimioarde- 

roRDENBE  (Munstcr,  or  Mons), 
Belgium }  0.  Ben.,  founded  by  bp. 
Lndger c.  748 

985.  MoNcn06BM8E,  in  Egypt  .     .     iy*^oent. 

986.   MOMSTEBIOLENSE,         S.        SALTH 

(Montrenil-sur-MerX  Pas-de- 
Calais;  0.  Ben.,  attributed  to 
St.  Salving VM^^cent. 

987.  Monte  Admirabiu  (de),  near  An- 

tioch,  Syria a.  600 

988.  Monte  Amano  (de),  Syria ;  foun- 

ded by  St.  Simeon    .     .     .     IV^  cent. 

989.  Monte  Amiato  (de)  S.  Salva- 

T0RI8  (Mt.  Amiat),  Tuscany ;  0. 
Ben.,  founded  by  abb.  £rpon  and 
king  Rachisius     .....         747 

990.  *MoNTE  Castrilocensr,  S.  Wald- 

RUDis  (Mons),  Belgium ;  founded 

by  viscountess  Waldmde     .     .     c  640 

991.  Monte   Caotri    Logo    (de),    S. 

Gesmani  (Mons);  0.  Aug., 
founded  by  viscount  Vincent  and 
his  wife  St.  Waldrude    ...     o.  640 

992.  Monte  Chruti  (de),  S.  Mamili- 

ANi  (Monte-Chzisfco),  Corsica ;  0. 

Ben a.  595 

993.  Monte  Cortphbo  (de),  near  An- 

tioch ;  founded  by  Ammian.     IV*^  cent. 

994.  Monte  Dracx)ni8(de)  S.  GEOsan, 

Asia  Minor VII*  cent. 

995.  MoNTB  Exteriors  (de),  Pisper, 
Egypt;  founded  by  SL  Anthony,     e.  805 

996.  MONTB    NiTRioo   (DE)    (Nitria), 

Egypt;   many  monasteries  here 

in IV^oent 

997.  MoNTENBE,  S.  Gerhani  (Montfau- 

con),  between  Bheims  and  Ver- 
dun; O.  Ben.,  founded  by  the 
priest  Baldric 630 

998.  *M0NTB  Guv  ARUM  (DE),  S.  Mb- 

LANIAB  (Mt.  of  Glives),  Pales- 
tine;   founded  by  St.  Melania 

junior o.  430 

999.  Monte  Olivarux  (de),  S.  Mela- 
NiAE  (Mt.  of  Olives) ;  founded  by 
St.  Melania  junior    .     .     .     .     o.  433 

1000.  Monte  Oltxpo  (de)  (Mt.  Olym- 

pus)    .         .....     IV^cent. 

1001.  Monte  S.  ANTONn   (de),  The- 

bais,  Egypt IV*  cent 

1002.  Moki<e    S.   Rokarici  (de)  (Re- 

miremont),    Vosges;    0.    Ben., 

built  by  St.  Romaricns  .     .     .         680 

1003.  Monte   Sicbone  (de),  Galatia; 

founded  by  St.  Theodore.     .     .     a.  580 

1004.  *Monte  Siopo  (de)  Trtobina- 

RiUM  (Mt.  Siopus)    ....     a.  470 

1005.  Monte  SoRAcrE   (de),  SS.  An- 

DREAE  et  Silvestri  (Monte  San 
Oreste);  0.  Ben. a.  600 

1006.  Mobbacbnbi^  (Munsterthal),   Al- 

sace ;  0.  Ben.,  founded  by  count 
Eberhard.     ••••••    a.  728 


1007.  Mothellensb,      near      Carrick, 

Waterford;  founded  by  St. 
Brogan c  500 

1008.  *MowENnEiMEN8B,  dioc.  EichstSdt    a.  790 

1009.  MuciNissENSE,  in    Lough    I>erg« 

Galway VI*  cent. 

1010.  MUCKAMORRNSE,        B.        MaRIAB 

(Muckamore),  Antrim ;  built  by 

St.  Colman  EIo 550 

1011.  MUGNAHELCHAKENSB       (Mugna), 

King's  Co. ;  built  by  St.  Finian 

and  king  Carbreus    ....     a.  bbO 

1012.  MuioHE  Sax,  Insula  (de)  (Tnis- 

Mac-Saint),  Lough  Earn;  founded 

by  3t.  Nenn a.  523 

1013.  Munqretenbe,  near  Limerick      IV*  cent. 

1014.  MUNNxn,     S.,     Taghmon,    near 

Weiford ;  founded  by  St.  Mnnnn    a.  634 

1015.  Mtlabbanux,      S.      Akdboyici 

(Mylassa),  Caria       .     .      .     IV*  cent. 

1016.  Mylassanuh,     S.,     Stephani, 

(Mylassa),  Caria;  founded  by 
StEusebia V*  cent. 

1017.  Kaboris,    S.   Metenbe,  at  first 

S.  HiLARii  (Saint-Avold,  Metz) ; 
O.  Ben.,  founded  by  St.  Fridoline 
of  Ireland 509 

1018.  Kagran  (deX  in  Arabia  Felix    .     a.  500 

1019.  Mantenbe,       S.       Marculphi 

(Nant^uil),  dioc  Coutances ;  0 . 

Ben.,  founded  by  abb.  Marculph         526 

1020.  Kantouenbe,  S.  Mariae  (Nan- 

teuil-en-Vall^),   Charente ;   O. 

Ben.,  built  by  emp.  CbarlemHgne    a.  800 

1021.  Nantuacbnbe,      S.       Mariae 

(Nantutt) ;  0.  Ben a.  757 

1022.  Kabboviensb,     S.      Monnonis, 

dioc.  Li^;  attributed  to  St. 
Monnon VII*  cent. 

1023.  Nataub,  S.,   Kilnaile,   Breffiny, 

Ireland a.  563 

1024.  Kavenbb,   S.  Sulficii  (La  Nef, 

Bourges) ;  0 .  Ben.,  founded  bj 

St.  Sulpicius  Pius     ....         628 

1025.  *NEAP0LiTAKUii(Naple8);  founded 

byBustica VI*  cent. 

1026.  Kbapolttanuk,     SS.     ERASia, 

Maxix I,  BT  JuUANi  (Maples) ; 

0.  Ben.,  founded  by  Alexandra    c.  600 

1027.  KEAPOLrrABux,    SS.    Nicandri 

KT  Mabciani,  now  S.  Patrich 
(Naples);  O.  Basil  .     ...         863 

1028.  Neapoutanum,   S.   Sebastiani 

(Naples);  0.  Ben.,  founded  by 

the  nobleman  Romanus       .     .     c  595 

1029.  Mbab  (de),  Jerusalem ;  mentioned 

by  Gregory  the  Great  (perhaps 

the  same  as  No.  1049)  ...     a.  600 

1030.  Nigaeenbb     (Nicea),     Bithynia; 

founded  by  emp.  Justinian  .     .     a.  565 

1031.  KlOEBTANUM,  S.  AGAPETI 

(Nicerta),   Syria;    founded    by 

St.  Agapetus       ....       V*  cent. 

1032.  NiOERTANUM,         S.         SiMBONIB 

(Nicerta) ;  founded  by  St.  Aga- 
petus        V*oent. 

1033.  NiOOPOUTANUX  (Nicopolis),   Ar- 

menia ;  founded  by  emp.  Justi- 
nian   a.  565 

1034.  NICOPOLITANUX  (near  Nicopolis), 

Palestine  ;  ibunded  by  St.  Sabbas    a.  500 
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035.  ^NiDEBNBUitaESSE,  Bear  Passao, 

Bararia;  0.  Ben.,  built  bj  doke 

Utilo 0.739 

035b.  Nixae,  S.,   in  Gareih  Sachath, 

Georgia    . c.  400 

036.  NlYBKHEKSB,  S.  MaBXINI 

(NeTari);  O.  Aug a.  700 

037.  NlYEIUrKNBB,        S.       Stephahi 

(Nerers);  O.  B«d 600 

038.  ^NiviELLEiraB,    or    NiriGBLLAS 

(Nirelle),  Brabant ;  founded  by 
Ita,  wife  of  Pippin  of  Landen, 
and  her  daughter  Gertrude  •  640 
089.  NoBiUACBBBB,  S.  Vbdabti 
(Neuillj),  ArtoU ;  built  bj  bp. 
Yedaat a.  540 

040.  NoENDRUMEKBE,  in  Down      .     .     a.  520 

041.  MOLAHUM  (Nola);  founded  bj  Si. 

Paulinus c.  400 

042.  ^NOLAMUX  (NoU)      ....     a.  600 

043.  KONAMTnLANUM,    SS.    PBTBI    ST 

Pavu   (Nonantola),  dioc  Mo« 
dena;   0.  Ben.,  built  by   abb« 
Aneelm  and  king  Aiitulf  ,.     •         785 
044  NovAiruic,  near  Alexandria   •     •     a.  600 

045.  KomnACVic,       or       Memaooi 

(M^mac),  dioc  Limogea ;  founded 
byStAredius a.  573 

046.  NONUM,  Cadiz,  ^pain;  bnUt  bj 

bp.  Fmetuosna 665 

047.  Nova  Cblla,  or  JuTiRiACEimB 
(Juviniac),  Montpellier;  O. 
Ben.,  built  by  abb.  Benediotua  a.  799 

048.  NoTAB  Laubak,  Lower  Egypt    .  a.  580 

049.  NOTA  Laura,  near  Jerusalem      .  a.  550 

050.  NOTALIAGDnB,  SS.    JUKIAHI  Vt 

HiLARU  (Noailleii>  dioc    Poi* 

tiers ;  O.  Ben. a.  559 

051.  KOVAUCIACKRBE,        S.  PbTRI 

(NondiceX  Piedmont;  O.  Ben., 
founded  by  Abbo      ....         739 

052.  NoYOBRSB   (Nori,  or    NorionX 

Ardennes;  O.  Ben.  548 

053.  NoviENTiareB,  or  EBBBSSKncEiiBB 

Ofeu-Villier),  Alsace ;  0.  Ben., 
founded  by  bp.  Sigebald       .    VII*^  cent. 

054.  NoriOESTENBB    (Nogent   or   St. 

Cloud),  near  Paria;  founded  by 
St.  Clodoald,  son  of  king  dodo- 
mire  560 

055.  *N0Tionii8E;   founded    by  bp. 

Eligiua  and  king  Dagobert  .     .  '      660 

056.  NnADOHONGBAILEBBE,      ou      the 

Boyne,  Meath a.  700 

057.  NuTBCELLENBB  (Nutoell),  Hamp- 

shire ;  O.  Ben. a.  700 

058.  QBOKNEiraK,     S.     Marias,    or 

S.  HiCHAELiB  (Obonne),  Spain ; 
0.  Ben.,  built  by  Adelgaster,  son 
of  king  Silo 780 

059.  ODBACHEASEHBBy     fai     Patrigia, 

Mayo a.  600 

060.  Qdraini,  S.»  in  Hyfidgia,  Queen's 

Co V«^oent. 

061.  OMAOHsms  (OmaghX  Tyrone  792 
092.  Omnium     Sabctorum     Irbula 

(dkX  in  Lough   Rie,  Longford ; 
foanded  by  St.  Kieran    .     .     .         544 
1093.  QviEiraB,    or    Db  Ohia  Siltab 
(Fortst  d'HengneX  dioc  Bour- 
gei;  founded  by  abb.  Unus     ,     c  500 


A.n. 

1064.  Orani,  S.,  Colonsay  Isle,  Argyle- 

shire ;  founded  by  St.  Columba  VI*^  cent. 

1065.  Orami,  S.,  Oronsay  Isle,  Argjle- 

ahire ;  foanded  by  St.  Columba  VI*^  cent. 

1066.  Orbacebbb,  S.   Petri  (OrbaizX 

dioc  Soissona;  O.  Ben.,  founded 

by  arch  p.  Reolus      ....         680 

1067.  Ordorfbnbb,      S.      Miohaeub 

(Oidorf),dioc  Mayence;  O.  Ben., 
founded  by  bp.  Boniface      .  c  740 

1068.  ORiEirrn,  S.  Auboibnbe  (AuchX 

Gasoony VI*^  cent, 

1069.  OBBAiffi,     S.,      Rathoesain,    near 

Trim a.  686 

1070.  Obtebhotenbb    (Osterhoi^n),   in 

Bavaria;  0.  Ben.,  built  by  St. 
Firminius  aod  duke  Otto     .  c  789 

1071.  ^OXOBIENBB,       S.       FRIDETIDAB 

(Oxford) ;  O.  Ben.,  founded  by 

St.  Prideswide  and  earl  Didan  .         727 

1072.  OXTRmOHO      (db)      (BehnesaX 

Thebais,  Egypt     ....  IV^  cent. 
107a.  ^PalatiOLO      (Iffi)     (Palatiole), 
Tuscany;     founded     by     the 
brothers  of  St.  Valftvd       .     .     c  754 

1074.  Palatiolo  (de),  S.  Pehu  (Pala- 

tiole); O.  Ben.,  founded  by  St. 
Valfred  of  Lueoa     .     ,     .     .        754 

1075.  *Palatioi/>    (de)    Treverensi 

(Pall,  near  Treves) ;  founded  by 
Adela,  daughter  of  Dagobert    .         690 

1076.  Palnatum,      S.       Salyatorib 

(Pabkat),  dioc  Pirigueux       .     a.  800 

1077.  Panephybiuii  (Panephysis), 

Egypt IV^cent. 

1078.  Pamo    (db),    (Panes),    Thebais, 

Egypt IV*^  cent. 

1079.  Pabormttaiium,      S.     Hermab 

(Palermo);   0.   Ben.,   built  by 

pope  Gregory  the  Great      .     .     c  596 

1080.  PAjroBMiTAiruM.    S.    Tueqdo&i 

(Palermo);  O.  Ben.       ...     a.  600 
lOSl.  Papiebse,      S.     Petri    Cobli 
AUREI  (Paria) ;  0.  Ben.,  founded 
by  king  Luitprand    .     .     .     .     c  722 

1082.  Parisienbe,  S.  Petri,  afterwards 

S.  Gbnovefae  (Paris);  built 
by  king  CIotis  U.  and  St. 
Clotilda 545 

1083.  Paba  (db),  Cappadocia     ...     a.  870 

1084.  Pabbariobib,  S.,  in  Palestine       .     a.  430 

1085.  *Pabbaviebbe  (PassauX  Bavaria ; 

founded  by  duke  Utilo   .      .      .         739 

1086.  Patarib  (de),  (Patara),  Lycia    IV*^  cent. 

1087.  Patrigiacum,  or  Priboiacum,  S. 

Eusini  (Pressy  on  Cher);   0. 

Ben a.  531 

1086.  Patriciab,      near     Alexandria; 

founded  by  St.  Anastasia  -    .     .     a.  550 

1089.  Pauliacebbb      in      Aryerbib 

(Auvergne) IV*  cent. 

1090.  *Payiliacebbb    (Parilly),    dioc 

Rouen ;  founded  by  abb.  Austre- 

berta 650 

1091.  Pentacla  (de),  near  the  Jordan    a.  550 

1092.  Peonebbb,  or    Phaeobenbe,  m 

Galicia;  built  by  St.  Fructuosus        670 

1093.  Pereoriborux,  near  Jerusalem    a.  600 

1094.  Pebbhorembb   (PershoreX    Wor- 

cestershire ;  founded  by  Oswald        689 
1005.  Petri  Abbatib^  near  the  Jordan    a.  600 
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1096.  Petbi,     S.      Buboo    (de),    or 

MEDEBHAMffTEDENSB         (Petcr- 

boroughX      Northamptonithirc ; 

0.  Ben.,  founded  by  king  Peada        650 

1097.  Petbi,    S.    db  Montibui,  dioc 

AlcaU,  Spain ;  0.  Ben^  founded 

by  St.  Fructuoeus     ....         640 

1098.  ^Petbi,  S.  Viyi  (Saini-Piem-Ie- 

Vif ),  dioc  Sena ;  built  by  queen 
Theodechilda c  564 

1099.  Petboceiise  (Bodmin),  Cornwall ; 

O.  Ben.,  attributed  to  St.  Petro  Vincent 

1100.  PErKiRKEMSB     (Peyicirk),     Nor- 

thamptonshire; 0.  Ben..     .  Vlll*^cent. 

1101.  PFAFTEiniOHAREBIUX     (Pfaffiin- 

miinster),    Bavaria;    O.    Ben., 

built  by  duke  Utilo  .     .     .     .     c.  739 

1102.  Phabanum  (Pharan),  Palestin«    .     a.  600 

1103.  Phebma,  Mohtb  (de),  Egypt.     I V^  cent. 

1104.  Philobovi,  S.,  Oalatia     .     .     lY^^cent. 

1105.  PiiocAE,   S.,   Phoenicia;  founded 

by  emp.  Justinian     .     •     •     .     a.  565 

1106.  PiBi  (DE),  Egypt  ....     IV^^cent. 

1107.   ^PlCTAVIEKSE,    S.     CBDGU   (Poi-> 

tiers);    founded    by   St.   Bade- 
gunda 535 

1108.  Picttaviehbe,  S.  Ctpriami  (near 

Poitiers);    0.  Ben.,  founded  by 

king  Pepin 758 

1109.  PictavienbBi     8.     Radequndib 

(Poitiers);    0.   Ben.,    built    by 

queen  Radegunda      .      .     .      VI*^oent. 

1110.  PiNETUM  (PinetoX  Campagns  dl 

Roma a.  400 

1111.  PiBONis,     S.,     probably    Island 

Bachannis,      (Jarmartnenshire ; 
founded  by  abb.  Piro      .     .     .     c.  513 

1112.  PiSTOBiENBB,  S.  Anqbu  (Pistoja), 

Tuscany ;  0.  Ben a.  800 

1113.  P18TOBIEK8E,  S.  Babtholomakz 

(Pistoja) ;  O.  Ben.    ....     a.  748 

1114.  PxsTOBiENSE,  S.  Petbi  (Pistoja) ; 

founded  by  Ratefrid  ....         748 

1115.  *Pi8T0bibn8b,  S.  Petbi  etPAUU 

(near  Pistoja) ;  founded  by  Rate- 
frid            748 

1116.  ^POENTTEirnAE,  near  Constant!* 

nople ;    for  penitenta,    founded 

by  emp.  Justinian     ....     a.  560 

1117.  ^POLLINOEMBE  (Polling),  Bavaria ; 

O.  Ben.,  founded  by  counts  Land* 

(rid,  Waldram,  and  EliUnd  .     .     c  740 

1118.  POMFOnANUM,      S.       AUBKUANI, 

nearCommachio,  dioc  Ravenna; 
attributed  to  bp.  Aurelian  .     .     c  460 

1119.  PONTii,  S.,  under  Mt.  Cimier ;  O. 

Ben.,  founded  by  emp.  CharU- 
magne  777 

1120.  PoBTiAin,    S.,    dioc.    Clermont; 

built  by  abb.  Portian    .     .     .     c  527 

1121.  Pdbtuenbe  (Porto),  naar  Rome; 

0.  Ben.,  built  by  pope  Gregory 

the  Great c  598 

1122.  Pbatellekbe     (Preauz),      Nor- 

mandy ;  0.  Ben. ....  Vlll*^  cent. 

1123.  Pbovoti,  near  Constantinople      .     c  390 

1124.  Pbumiense  (Pruym),  dioc  Treves ; 

O.    Ben.,    founded    by  duchess 
Bei-tha 721 

1125.  Pbalmodiembe,  S.  Petbi  (Psal- 

modi),  dioc  Nlmes ;  0.  Ben.      .     a.  791 


eso 


600 


c  680 


a.  565 

654 
B.430 


a.  491 


1126.  PUBUi,  S.  Geaecum,  near  Zeug- 

ma, Syria IV*^  cent. 

1127.  PuDLii,  S.  SnuACUM,  near  Zeug- 

ma, Syria IW*' 

1128.  ^PUKLLABB  MoNASTEBIUM 

(Puelle-Sf oustier),  dioc  Rheims ; 
founded  by  lady  Matilda  and  St. 
Richarius 

1129.  PUTBOLAKDH,       FaLCIDIS       (PoS- 

luoli),  near  Naples  .... 

1130.  Poteou  LuTon.  SS.  MAiTRicn 

et  M ABTim,  or  MONAffrERiOLUM 
(Montreuil),  dioc  Laon ;  0.  Ben., 
built  by  St.  Bercharins  .     .     . 

1131.  QuADBAaiMTA  Mabttruii,  near 

Theodosiopolls ;  restored  by  emp. 
Justinian  ..••».« 

1132.  QunrciACEMBB,     S.     Benedictx 

(Quin^ay),  dioc  Poitiers;  0.  Ben. 

1133.  Rabdu,    Mesopotamia;    founded 

by  Rabulus  and  his  wife      •     • 

1134.  Rabuu,   S.,   Phoenicia;  founded 

by  St.  Rabulus 

1135.  Rachumbnbb     (RachUn      IsleX 

Antrim a.  590 

1136.  Raculfbhbb  (Reculver),  Kent ;  O. 

Ben.,  founded  by  Basse  •     .     •  669 

1137.  RadoliensbJ   S.    Petri  (Reuil), 

dioc  Meauz ;  0.  Ben.     .     .    VII*^  cent. 

1138.  Raitha  (de),  near  Mt.  Sinai .     IV*^  cent. 

1139.  Randamebbb      (Randan),      Ao- 

vergne ;  0.  Ben. ..... 

1140.  RATHA0DEM8E(Rahue),  W.  Meath ; 

founded  by  St.  Aid    •     •     .     • 

1141.  Rathbecanibvie         (Rathbeg), 

King's  Co. ;  built  by  St.  Abban . 

1142.  Rathsothembb   (Raphoe),   Done- 

gal ;  founded  by  SL  Columb     YI*^  cent. 

1143.  RATiicnNaEHBS        (Rathcunga), 

Donegal ;  founded  by  St  Patrick  V^  cent. 

1144.  RATHENurEMBE,  in  FertuUagh,  W. 

Meath  ;  founded  by  St.  Carthag         590 

1145.  Ratuubthehvehie,  in   Fercall, 

King's  Co. a.  540 

1146.  RATHXATHEiraE,  in  Lough  Corrib, 

Gal  way ;  attributed  to  St.  Fursey     a.  653 

1147.  RATUMUiaiiEHBB     (Rathmuighe), 

Antrim V^cenL 

1148.  *RATj8PONEinB(Ratisbon)     .     .     a.  800 

1149.  Ratibfonensb,    S.   EMMEBAian, 

or  S.    Salvatoris  (Ratisbon); 
*0.  Ben.,  founded  either  by  duke 
Theodo,  A.D.  697,  or  count  £kki- 
beit  and  bp.  Adalvine    «     •     •         810 

Ravennatembia  Monastebia  (Ravenna) 

1150.  Akdbeae,  S.  ;    built    by    bp. 

Peter  Chrysologus      .     .      .     c  450 

1151.  Mabtini,    S.,    afterwards    S. 

Afolunabu  ;    founded     by 

king  Theodoric      •     .     •       V^  cent. 

1152.  Nazaru,  S. a.  450 

1153.  Petbonillab,  S a.  400 

1154.  PuLU02iia,S. a.  400 

1155.  Severi,  S.  ;  0.  Ben.,  built  or 

restored  by  Peter  Senior  .     .         578 

1156.  *Stephaki,  Gervabii,  et  Pro- 

TA8II,  SS. ;  built  by  the  archi- 
tect Lauricius 450 

1157.  Tubodori,  B.  ;  0.  Ben.,  founded 

by  inarch  Theodore    .     .     •     c  809 


a.  571 
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1158.  YiTALis,   S. ;    founded  hj  bp. 

£ccle«iiiB  and  Julian  of  Sirass- 

burg c  480 

1159.  Zacharias,     S.;      0.     Ben., 

foanded  bj  Singled  ia,  grand- 
daughter of  emp.  Qalla 
Pladdia Y^^oent. 

1160.  ^REGNAaAS,      S.       (ReynaghX 

King's    Co.;    founded    hj    St. 
Regnacia YI*^oent. 

1161.  Rbomaense,  S.  JoAmnB  (R^meX 

dioc  Langres ;  0.  Ben.,  built  by 

John,  son  of  senator  Hilary.     .         442 

1162.  Repehoone  (de)  (Repton),  Derby- 

shire          a.  660 

1163.  Rbsbacenbb,  S.  Petri,  or  Hiebo* 

SOLTMA    APUD    ReBBACUM   (Re- 

baix),  dioc   Meaux;    0.    Ben., 

founded  by  Dado 635 

1164w  RHEMEzraE,  S.  NxcAsn  (Rheims) ; 
0.  Ben.,  Basilica  built  by  prefect 
Jorinus,  dr.  A.D.  300,  to  which 
the  monastery  was  afterwards 
added. 

1165.  Rhekenbe,  S.  Rsmon  (Rheims); 

0.  Ben.,  founded  by  St.  Remi- 

gins  and  king  Clovis .     .     •     •     a.  533 

1166.  RuEMENBE,      S.      Sixn     (near 

Rheims) ;  O.  Ben.     .     .     .     .     a.  808 

1167.  Rhemenbe,  S.  Theoderxci  (near 

Rheims);  0.  Ben.,  founded  by  abb. 
Theoderic  and  king  Theoderic  .     c.  530 

1168.  Rhenauoiekbe,   S.   Mariae,  or 

SS.  Petri  et  Olasd  (RheinanX 
Zurich;  O.  Ben.,  founded  by 
count  Yolfehard 778 

1169.  RHiNOOOLURAjruM  (Rhinocolura), 

Egypt ;  founded  by  St.  Denis    lY*^  cent. 

1170.  RiciiELLAE,   S.,    Kilnickill,  Oal- 

way;  built  by  St.  Patrick  .       Y**cent. 

1171.  RiCMiRi,  S.,  on  the  Sarthe      .     .     a.  800 

1172.  RippONEHSE  (RiponX  Yorkshire ; 

0.  Ben.,  built  by  Alfred,  son  of 
kingOswy a.  658 

1173.  RiPSiMiAE,  S.,  Armenia;  founded 

by  St.  RiPBiMiA  ....     lY*^  cent. 

1174.  RocuAE,  IKBULA  (de)  ;  Inisrocha, 

Lough  Earn a.  500 

1175.  RoPFBNBB,  S.  Ahdreae  (Roches- 

terX  Kent ;  0.  Ben.,  founded  by 

king  Ethelbert  ....         600 

1176.  RoFFiAOO,  or  ROBIAOO  (de)  (Moft- 

tier-RoudeilX  dioc  Tours ; 
founded  by  abb.  .\redius.     •      .         572 

1177.  RotfAHEHSB,  S.   Barnardi  (Ro- 

mansX  on  the  Isire;  0.  Ben., 
founded  by  bp.  Bamurd.     .     .         640 

1178.  RouANT,    S.,    near    Blaye,  dioc 

B>rdeaux  ;  0.  Ben a.  580 

1179.  ROMAHUM-MONABTERIUlf         (Ro- 

main-MoAtierX  Berae ;  0.  Ben., 
built  by  SS.  Lupicin  and  Ro- 
manus 530 

ROMAKA  MoiTAffTERiA  (Rome): 

1180.  Adriani,  S.  ;  O.  Ben.    ...  a.  795 

1181.  AoAPETi,  S. ;  O.  Ben.    ,     .     .  a.  795 

1182.  AOATHAE,  S a,  795 

1183.  AGSRTiSy  s.,  or  DuoRim  Fur- 

VORUK a.  795 


1184.  ANABTAsn,     S.,     AD    Aquas 

Salvias;  0.  Ben a. 795 

1185.  Andreae    et   Bartholomaei, 

SS. ;  O.Ben.,  attributed  to  pope 
Gregory  the  Great  (from  which 
St.  Augustine  was  sent  to 
England) c  595 

1186.  Andreae,      S.,      or     Massa 

JnuANA ;  0.  Ben.      ...     a.  795 

1187.  Aquae  Flayiae  ;  0.  Ben.  .     .     a.  795 
llb8.  BOHiFACii,  S. ;  O.  Ben.,  founded 

by  pope  Boniface  lY.  .     .     .         607 
1188b.  Cabbarii,  S.  ;  0.  Ben.        .     .     a.  795 

1189.  Casbiani,  S.,  without  the  walls    a.  795 

1190.  CHRT8oaONi,S.;  O.Ben.    .     .     a. 795 

1191.  Ck>R8ARUM a.  795 

1192.  CosMAE  et  Damiahi,  SS. ;   O. 

Ben a.  795 

1193.  DoNATi,  S.,  or  S.  Pribca;  0. 

Ben a.  795 

1194b  Erasmi,   S.;   founded  by  pope 

Adeodatus 669 

1195.  EuoERiAE,  S. ;  0.  Ben.       .     .     a.  795 

1196.  EuPHEMiAB  et  Abchangbu,  SS.    a.  795 

1197.  EUBTAOHii,  S. a.  795 

1198.  GEORon,  S a.  795 

1199.  Greoorii,  S.,  Campus  Martis  .     a.  795 

1200.  GREOORn,  S. ;  0.  Ben.,  founded 

by  pope  Gregory  the  Great    .         590 

1201.  HiBRUSALEM  (db);  0.  Ben.      .     a.  795 

1202.  Ibidori,  S a.  795 

1203.  JoAMNis,  S. ;  0.  Ben.    ...     a.  795 

1204.  JoANNis  et  Pauli,  SS. ;  0.  Aug., 

founded  by  pope  Leo  the  Great        461 

1205.  JoAmrn  EvANOBLurTAE,  Joan- 

hib  Baftisfae,  et  Pancratii, 
SS. ;  0.  Aug.,  restored  by 
pope  Gregory  II 728 

1206.  JuVENAUB,      S.;      0.     Ben., 

founded  by  the  patrician 
Belisarius 540 

1207.  LaURENTII,  S.,  EXTRA  MuROB ; 

founded  by  pope  Hilary    .     •         460 

1208.  Laurehtii,  S.,  intra  liuROS; 

founded  by  pope  Hilary    .     .         460 

1209.  LuciAE,  S.,  or  De   Renati; 

0.  Ben a.  795 

1210.  Mariae,    S.    ad   Praebepe; 

founded  by  pope  Gregory  II.        714 

1211.  Marias,  S.'db  Juija  ;  0.  Ben.    a.  795 

1212.  Marias,  S.,  or  S.  Ambrosii; 

0.  Ben a.  795 

1213.  Martini,  S.  ;  0.  Aug.       .     .     a.  795 

1214.  MiCHAELiB,  S. ;  0.  Ben.     •     •     a.  795 

1215.  Pancratii,  S.  ;  0.  Ben.     .     .     a.  600 

1216.  Petri  et  Luciae,  or  Luoae^ 

O.  Ben.,  founded  by  pope  Leo 

the  Great a.  461 

1217.  Sabae,  S.  ;  0.  Ben.   •  .  .  a.  795 

1218.  Salyatorib,   S.   Later- 

ANENBI8 ;  0.  Ben.   ...  a.  768 

1219.  SEBon  ET  Baochi,  SS.       .     .        740 

1220.  Stephani  et  Silyrbtbi,  SS. ; 

0.    Ben.,    founded    by    pope 

Paul  I .         756 

1221.  Stephani,      Laurenth,     et 

Chrtsoooni,  SS. ;  0.  Ben., 
founded  by  pope  Gregory  UL        735 

1222.  Stephani    Majorib,     S.,    or 

Cataqallae  Patricias;  0. 

Aug •    a.795 
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1223.  ViCTORii,  S a.  795 

1224.  ViTl,  S.,  or  Dk  Sardas      .     •  a.  795 

1225.  ViviANAiS^or  Bibianab    .     .  a.  795 

1226.  Xenooochia;    foor    were    re- 

stored by  pope  Steplieii  II.    .     a.  750 

1227.  Xenodoouium;     founded     by 

pope  Stephen  IL  •     •     .     .         750 

1228.  RoMAaiCEMSis  Mosrm  (Remire- 

montX  Vosges ;  0.  Ben.,  founded 

hy  bp.  Amolf e.  #30 

1229.  BoflOQMMOB  (de),  Ireland;  founded 

by  St.  Coeman    .     •     .     .     .     c  540 

1230.  RoBCEEBiraB,        S.        CBOWAin 

(Roecrea),   Tipperazj;   founded 

bv  St.  Cronan a.  f 00 

1231.  RoMENaB  (Hoeee),  Meath       •     .  a.  614 

1232.  BoooiRTHiRENSE    (Ro«    Orry), 

near  £amskillen;    founded  by 

St  Fauchea a.  480 

1233.  BosBTDiBCBnB,  near  Mt.    Slieu 

Bloom,  Queen's  Ca  ....     a.  525 
1284.  RoTNASCEinBi       S.        Ebmetib 
(BeaaiiX  near  Ondenarde ;   O. 
Aug^,  founded  by  St.  Amand     •        545 

1235.  Sabaixevbe      (Saul),       Down; 

founded  by  St.  Patrick  .     .      V*^  cent. 

1236.  Sabsae,      S.,      S.       Palestine; 

founded  by  St.  Sabbas    ...     a.  480 

1237.  Sabibu,    or    Sayini,  S.  Picta- 

yiekbis.  (St.  SaWo),  dioc 
Poitiers;  0.  Ben.,  begun  under 
emp.  Charlemagne   .     .      .     .     c  814 

1238.  Salama  (de),  near  Alexandria    .     a.  600 

1239.  Salcima  (db),  Alexandria      .     .     a.  600 

1240.  Salu   (de),   S.  Marias  (Sales), 

dioc  Bourges o.  632 

1241.  Salisbuboenbe,       S.        Petri 

rSalzburg),  Austria;  0.  Ben., 
founded  by  bp.  Rupert  and  duke 
Theodoric c.  580 

1242.  Salonemse  (Salooa),  Lomburdy; 

0.  Ben a.  777 

1243.  *Salto  (de),  S.  Mariae  (Sault), 

Fr^jus;  built  by  the  noblemen 

Erfo  and  Zanetus     ....         768 

1244.  Samium     Charixehi     ^le    of 

Samos) c  620 

1244b.  Samthawibsenbe,  on  the 
Rechula,  Georgia;  built  by 
father  Isidore     ....     vl*^  cent. 

1245.  Sandayieote,  in  the  Alps;    0. 

Ben.,  founded* by  counts  Land- 

frid,  Waldram,  and  Elilaad       .     c  740 

1246.  Saitnabadekbe,     S.     Lbucadh 

(Sannabadus),  Cappadocia    .     IV*^  cent. 

1247.  Samtonenbe,  or  Sauoinesbe,  S. 

MARTiin  (Salignac),  dioc 
Saintes;  0.  Ben.,  founded  by 
abb.  Martin  ..••..     c  4M 

1248.  Safsa  (de),  N.  Arabia ;  founded 

by  its  fii-st  abb.  John     .      .     VI*^  cent. 

1249.  SARAB0BOEN8E  (Saarburg), 

Treves;    0.   Ben.,  endowed  by 

king  Dagobert  II 577 

1250.  Sarlatenbe,     S.     Salyatoro 

(Sarlat),  Dordogne;  O.  Ben., 
attributed  to  bp.  Saoerdoa  .     .         720 

1251.  SAYnn,  S.,    near    Bar^,   dioc 

Tarbes;  0.  Ben.,  built  by  St. 
SaTinus   ..••••.     c  700 


1252.  ^SCAPdElCBE,        S.       SEXBXntOAE 

(Minster),  Sheppey ;  founded  by 

abb.  Sexburgae c  675 

1253.  SCREUNIB     (DE),     in    Oermany; 

founded  by  Hnnfrid  of  Istria    .      c  806 

1254.  Sohtriae,     S.    (KilskireX     Ire- 

land .     .     ...     .     .     .     a.  745 

1255.  ScHLfiCHDORFEireB,  in  the  Alps ; 

0.    Ben.,    founded    by    counts 
LandfHd,  Waidram,  and  Eliland     c  740 

1256.  SCHUERBEEiiSE,  by  lake  Schlier, 

Bararia;  O.   Ben.,  founded  by 
Adelward  and  Hiltpold  .     .      •     c  760 

1257.  SotfOLARiUM,  near  Jerusalem      .     a.  490 

1258.  SCHOLAOTICAE,  S.,  dioc  Le  Mans, 

Ome ;  0.  Ben. a.  802 

1259.  ScHornn,    S.,    in    Slieumargie, 

Queen's  Co Vlth  cent. 

1260.  SOHULTERRAlTEiraE,  S.  MiCHAELIS 

(Scbulteren),  Alwoe;   O.  Ben., 

built  by  Otto 603 

1261.  SCXREBURKE    (DE),     S.     MaRIAB 

(Sherborne),     Dorsetshire ;     O. 

Ben a.  671 

1262.  SCUYILXACEMBB  (EcuiU^    Maine 

and  Loire a.  803 

1263.  ScrTHOPOLiTAWUM       (Bethsan), 

Palestine lY*^  cent. 

1264.  ScrrnopOLiTANuif        EuMATHn 

(near    Bethsan);    founded    by 
Eumathins c  500 

1265.  Seachlani,      S.      (Dunshaglin), 

Mrath  ;  founded  by  St.  Seachlan    a.  448 

1266.  Seanbothesse,     in     Kenselach, 

Wexford a.  624 

1267.  Sebastaitttic  (Seba.<tta),  Armenia ; 

founded  by  emp.  Justinian  .      .     a.  565 

1268.  Seckiitoenbe  (Seckingen),  on  the 

Rhine ;  founded  by  St.  Fridoline        495 

1269.  Seoebtbenbe,   or    S.     Sequani 

(St.  Seine),  C5te-d'0r ;  0.  Ben., 
founded  by  abb.  Sequanus    .      ,         580 

1270.  Seinglbanenbe,    dioc.    Raphoe; 

founded  by  St.  Columb  .      .     VI*^  cent. 

1271.  Selesiebbe     (Selsey),      Sussex ; 

founded  by  St.  Wilfrid  ...        681 

1272.  Seleucium,  S.  BASiLn  (Seleucia), 

Syria;    founded    by  SL   Basil, 

bp.  of  Seleucia    ....      Y*^  cent. 

1273.  SELEtrciuii,         S.        Thbclab 

(Seleucia) a.  370 

1274.  Semapariab        S.        Lbobatii 

(S^neyifere),    dioc    Tours;     O. 

Ben.,  founded  by  St.  Ursns  .      .     c  560 

1275.  Sehochi,      S.,      near      Loches; 

founded,  or  restored,  by  abb. 
Senochus c  576 

1276.  Seiconenbe,  S.  Cdluvbae  (Saint- 

Colombe-l^-Sens) ;      0.     Ben., 
founded  by  king  Clotaire  11.      .     c  620 

1277.  ^Sbnonemse,  S.  Joaknib  (Saint- 

Jean-lfes-Sens) ;  founded  by  bp. 
Heraclius 496 

1278.  Semonesbb,    S.    Petri  (Sens); 

0.  Ben. 505 

1279.  Senonesbe,     S.     REMion,    or 

S.    Maurich  (Sens);  restored 
without  the  walls    ....         535 

1280.  Seitonienbe,       S.       Stephani 

Senones    (Yosges);     O.     Ben., 
founded  by  bp.  Gondelbert  .     .        661 
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1281.  Skmh,    S.,    near    Bethutloam, 

Persia a.  620 

1282.  Sebidi,  S.,  near  Gaza ;  attriboted 

to  its  abb.  Seridus    .     .     •     YI*^  cent. 

1283.  SERViTijfUic,  S.  DoxATi  (Servit), 

Valencia;     founded     by    abb. 
DonatuB  and  Minchea    ...     a.  000 

1284.  Sesuacehse,         S.         PATERin 

(Saiot-Pair-dn-Mont,  Calvadoc) ; 
founded  bj  St.  Patemns      .     •        485 

1285.  Setebi,     S.,      Ronstang,    dioc 

Tarbee ;  O.  Ben.,  founded  by  St. 
Sevems  Snlpicias     ....         500 

1286.  Sevebiani,  Paleatine       ...     a.  600 

1287.  Setebini,     S.     BcBDaaALBmn 

(Bordeaux) ;  O.  Ben.     ...     a.  593 

1288.  Sexteneb,    S.    Marias  (Seato, 

Fr^jus);  O.  Ben.,  founded  bj 

Erfo  and  Znnetua      ....         762 

1289.  SiBAPOUTASUM  (SibapoUs), 

Syria IV*  cent. 

1290.  SiBAPOLXTANUX  (SibapoUs), 

Syria IV«»cent. 

1291.  ^ICBONB         (DE),  PETRDrUX 

(SieeonX  Qalatia       ....     a.  580 

1292.  SiCBOioBt  D£  Vallb  B.  ViaomB 

(Siceon);      founded      by      St. 
Theodore a.  580 

1293.  SiauAB  Mokastebia;  founded 

by  pope  Gregory  the  Great       •     a.  594 

1294.  Sii^VANi,   S.,  near  Gerar,  Pnlee* 

tine;  founded  by  St.  Silyanua  lY^^eent. 

1295.  Sim FHOBIAHI,  S.,  on  the  Moselle ; 

founded  by  bp.  Simphorian  •     .         645 

1296.  SuTAincuii  (Mt.  Sinai)     .     .     IT**  cent. 

1297.  SiHCHEAS,    S!    (Tecbeinefae),    E. 

Meath ;  founded  by  St.  Abban  .     a.  597 

1298.  SiHDBH  (dbX  near  Tyre ;  founded 

by  St.  Zoeimua    .....     c  520 

1299.  SxsEBETATiEilEB,  in  the  Alps;  0. 

Bea.,  founded  by  counts  Land- 

frid,  Waldram  and  EUland  .     .     c  740 

1300.  SiBTAJUCERSE,   S.  Maru  (Sista> 

TonX  Prorence ;  0.  Ben.      .     •     e.  500 

1301.  SiTHiYEiiBE,  S.  BEBTnn(Sitbiu); 

0.  Ben.,  founded  by  St.  AndD> 
marus,  bp.  Tli4rouanne  and  count 
Adrowald.     ......        688 

1302.  Skeuqenbe  (Great  Skelig  IsleX 

Kerry ;  founded  by  St.  Finian    Y*^  cent. 

1303.  Slahehsb  (SlaneX  Meatb.     .     .     a.  653 

1304.  SLEBTiEKBE(SlettyXnearCarlow  VI*^cent. 

1305.  SUEVB     DoHAiD    (deX     Upper 

Weagfa,  Down;  founded  by  St. 
I>omangart Vl^^cent. 

1306.  SvAMLCTTHiBBiiBB,    in    Carbury, 

Sligo ;  founded  by  St.  Columban    e.  600 

1307.  Solexkiacenee,   SS.    Petri    et 

Pauu  (SolignacX  dice  Limoges ; 
0.  Ben.,  founded  by  St.  EUgiui 
and  king  Dagobert    ....        681 

1308.  SofLEHHOTFESBB       (SoIeuhofienX 

dioc  EichstSdt ;  0.  Ben.,  founded 

by  B.  Solo Vin^^MBt. 

1309.  SoBiciNEimB,    or    Pagenib,    S. 

Marias  (Sor^seX  dioc.  Lavaur ; 

0.  Ben.,  founded  by  king  Pepin,     a. 768 

1310.  Spelueca   (deX  S.  Sabbab,  & 

Palestine ;  founded  by  St.  Sabbaa    a  500 

1311.  Sphiomevux  (ML  AtkoeX  founded 

by  emp.  Pnlcberia    ••••€.  450 


1312.  SBUTHAiBOUAiREnBE,  iu  Wicklow, 

near  Sletty a.  492 

1313.  STABULeNSE  (StaTelot);  Ardennes ; 

0.  Ben.,  founded  by  king  Sige- 
bert  and  Majordomus  Grimoald .         656 
1S18B. ^Staffbueense,   in  the  Alps; 
0.  Ben.,  founded  by  counts  Land- 
frid,  Waldram,  and  Eliland  .     .     c.  740 

1314.  *Stampeiibe,  S.  Mariab  db  Bro- 

CARiis  (Bruy^res,  fitampes) ; 
founded  by  Clothilda      ...         678 

1315.  Stawfordenbb,     S.     Lbohardi 

(StamfordX  Lincolnshire ;  0. 
Ben.,  founded  by  bp.  Wilfrid 
and  Alfred c  658 

1316.  Staverenbe  (Stavoren),  Holland      a.  800 

1317.  Stephasti,  S.,  near  Cinna,  Galatta    a.  600 

1318.  Stephani,  S.,    near    Jerusalem; 

founded  byemp.  Eudoxia     .     .         460 
1318b.  Stbphaki,    S.,    near    Mameba, 
Georgia;  built  by  father  Thad- 
deos VI«*»oent, 

1319.  Stone    (deX    in    Staffordshire; 

founded  by  king  Wolphere  .     .         670 

1320.  Stratford  (de)  ;  probably  Strat- 

ford-upon-ATon,  Warwickshire,     a.  703 

1321.  ^Strbaitbhaloembb       (Whitby), 

Yorkshire ;    founded    by    abb. 

Hilda,  daughter  of  king  Osivin  .         656 

1322.  Stbeanshalobnse  /Whitby);  0. 

Ben.,  founded  by  Mog  Oswin     •         658 

1323.  Sublacenee  (SublaooX  Apennine 

MU. ;  0.  Ben.,  built  by  St.  Be- 
nedict and  his  sister  St.  Scho- 
lastica c  520 

1324.  SircA  (dbX  Palestine   .     .     .     •    a.  500 

1325.  *SuE8SioirENBB,  S.  Mariae  (Soia- 

sons);  founded  by  Majordomus 
Ebroin  and  his  wife  Leutrade    •         666 

1326.  Sukgeiacbmbb,  or  De  Sonboiib  S. 

ViNCENTii  (SoigniesX  Haioault ; 
0.  Ben.,  founded  by  count  Yin- 
cent a.  640 

1327.  SUPFEHTONIA  (db),  Tuscany ;  0. 

Ben a.  600 

1398.  SURDUM,  S.  Ck>LUMBAB  (SwordsX 
"*  Dublin ;  founded  by  St.  Columba 

Si 
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1329.  SUBTEREBBB,  or  Db  SUESTRA  (Sus- 

tereuX  Juliers ;  0.  Ben.,  founded 
by   St.  Willibrovd    and    Pepin 

d^^stal 

1329b.  STMPHORiAHiy     S.,       BouTges ; 

founded  by  St.  Ursinus  .     .       Y^  eent. 

1330.  Sthphoriahi,  8.,  near  Meti ;  O. 

Ben.,  built  by  bp.  Pappolus.     •        608 

1331.  Stnolbtiae,  8.,  near  Alezandxia, 

Egypt 887 

1332.  Tabennab,  near  Anouan,  Egypt ; 

founded  by  Pacbomius   .     .     .     o.  880 

1333.  TAaBETANUic,  S.  Melahiae  (Ta- 

gesteX  Numidia ;  founded  by  St. 
Melania  junior c  400 

1334.  *TAaBBTAirn]i,  S.  Mblaeiab  (Ta- 

l^este) ;  founded  by  St.  Melania 
junior c  400 

1335.  TAMWAinnf,  S.  Mnj  (TaminaX 

Lycaonia  ....•••     a.  590 

1336.  Tamnachabuadbhbb,    in   Magh- 

fouchin,  Tipperary    .     .     •     .     a.750 

1337.  Taabnee,  Thebes    ....     IV^^cent. 

1338.  Tauriei,  S.,  Erieux ;  0.  Ben.    Yll^^cent. 
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1339.  Taubiriacuii,  or  Taubiijacum 
(Toiselaj),  Berry  ;  0.  Ben., 
founded  by  St.  Unas      .     .     .     c.  500 

1S40.  Teach R0MAMEN8E,  on  the  Deo, 
Wicklow;  founded  by  St.  Pal- 
ladiua 7*  cent. 

1341.  Tealleani,  S.  (Teltown) ;  founded 

by  St.  Teallean a.  720 

1342.  Teotalainense  (TehallanX  Mo- 

naghan a.  671 

1343.  TeOSACBEKBE,  or  TAflBAOABDENBB 

(SaggardX  near  Dublin  ;  founded 

by  St.  Moeacre a.  650 

1344.  Tejanom,  Phrygia;   founded  by 

St.  £utycha8 a.  580 

1345.  TELAMjaBANUH,  S.  Basbi    (Tela- 

missa),  Syria;  founded  by  St. 
Baasus IV*^  cent. 

1346.  Telanbbsenbe,  Syria  .     .     .       V^  cent. 

1347.  Tellii,  S.  (Teaghtelle),  W.  Meath  ; 

founded  by  St.  Cera  ....     a.  576 

1348.  Tempestatum,  near  Apamea,  Syria    a.  520 

1349.  Templi    BRiaiDEKBis,    Armagh  ; 

attributed  to  St.  Patrick      .       V""  cent. 

1350.  *Tempu  Miracuxx)sum,  near  Ar- 

magh ;  founded  by  £>t.  Patrick  V^  cent. 

1351.  Termonpechanenbb  (Terfeckan), 

near  Drogheda 665 

1352.  Terracinense,     S.     Stephami 

(Terracina),  Rome;  O.  Ben., 
founded  by  bp.  Benedictus  .     .         542 

1353.  Tertio  (de),  S.  Martini  (Terzo), 

Italy Vincent. 

1354.  Tettebubt    (jdxta)   (Tetbury), 

Gloucestershire a.  680 

1355.  Thecla  Haimanot,  S.,  in  Abys- 

sinia; many  monasteries  owe 
their  origin  and  rule  to  this 
saint Vll'^cent. 

1356.  Theooae  dk  SoLrniDiNE,  Pales- 

tine      a.  500 

1357.  Theoctibti,  S.,  near  Jerusalem; 

founded  by  St.  Euthymia     .      .     a.  410 

1358.  Theodosii  Abbatis,  in  Soopulo^ 

Cilicia;   founded   by  St.   Theo- 

dosios a.  400 

1359.  Theodosii,  S.,  near  Alexandria    lY*^  cent. 

1360.  THEOOOsn,  S.,  near    the    Psilis, 

Asia  Minor VII*^  cent. 

1361.  THEODOen,     S.,     S.     Palestine; 

founded  by  St.  Theodosius  Coe- 
nobiarchus a.  490 

1362.  Theodosii,  S.,  de  Petra,  near 

Seleucia,  Cilicia ;  founded  by  St. 
Theodosius     .    - a.  600 

1363.  Thbodosiopolitanum,  S.  Seroii 

(Theodosiopolis)  ....     XV*'  cent. 

1364.  Theugnii,  near  Jerusalem      .     .     a.  550 

1365.  Theokesburiekbe  (Tewkesbury), 

Gloucestershire ;  0.  Ben., 
founded  by  dukes  Oddo  and 
Doddo 715 

1366.  Thbotimi,  S.,  Scythia.     .      .       V**»cent. 

1367.  TllIERHAUPTENSG,    SS.    PeTRI   ET 

Pauu  Crhierhaubten),  Buvaria ; 
0.  Ben.,  built  by  duke  Tha<wilo  750 

I'^eS.  Thmuitioum  (Thmui),  Egypt     IV**  cent. 

1369.  TiiOMAE,  S.  Apostou,  India  .      .     a.  600 

1370.  Thorneqiemsb,  or  Aucarigensb 

S.  Marias  et  S.  Rotulfi 
(Thorney),  Cambridgeshire;  0. 
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Ben.,  founded  by  king  Sebert, 

or  abb.  Saxulph        .      .      .      .     a.  662 

1371.  Tibsadense  CHppert),  W.  Meath ; 

founded  by  St.  Fechin    .      •   VII*^  cent. 

1372.  *Ticinbiisb,  S.  Theodoti,  or  S. 

D0D06I  (PaTia) 

1373.  TiLLABURlKNSE  (Tilbury),  Essex ; 

erected  by  bp.  Cedda 

1374.  TiUJDi  (DE)  (perhaps  Th^liguy, 

near  Mamers),  dioc  Le  Mans     . 

1375.  TiUfOGNiANUM  (Tilmogna), 

Syria V**  cent, 

1376.  TiNEMUTEMSEorCKLLAS^LBAKI 

(I'inniouth),    Northumberland ; 

0.  Ben.,  ascribed  to  king  Edwin    a.  633 

1377.  TiRDACHBOEBBNBE,     in     Meath; 

founded  by  St.  Colomb  .      .     VI**  cent. 
1878.  TiRDAQLAaBEiiSE,  by  Lough  Deirg, 
Tipperary;     founded     by     St. 
Columba  M*Crimthann  ...     a.  548 

1379.  TiSMEMENSB,  or  Menekse,    near 

Panos,  Egypt      ....     IV**  cent. 

1380.  TiTAS-MoNTB  (de),  near  Rimini, 

luly a.  500 

1381.  Tnitensb  (Tnis),  near  Cologne    .         723 

1382.  ToLLENSE,  S.  Petri  (ToIU),  dioc. 

Piaoenza;  0.  Ben.,  built  by  bp. 

Tobia \  \m^  cent. 

1383.  ^ToLOSAMUx,  S.  Mabiae  Deac- 

BATAB  (Toulouse);  (afterwards 
for  monks,  0.  Ben.)       .     .    *. 

1384.  TORNACENSB.  S.  Marttni  (Tour- 

nay);  0.  Ben.,  founded  by  bp. 
Eligius 

1385.  TORNOKDORENSE,     S^  MlCHAEUS 

(Tonnerre),  Yonne ;  0.  Ben. 

1386.  Trajectense.       S.       Martini 

(Utrecht);  0.  Ben.,  attributed 
to  kings  Pepin  and  Charlemagne 

1387.  Treugkmoremse,      in     Oroagh, 

Tyrone a.  613 

1388.  *Trentbhax  (de),  in  Stafford- 

shire   

1389.  Trevirense,  S.  Joankib,  afler^ 

wards  S.  Hilarii  and  S. 
Mazimi  (Treves);  0.  Ben., 
founded  by  St.  Maximinus  . 

1390.  Trevirense,    S.    Marias    ad 

Marttreb  (Treves);  O.  Ben., 
established  by  bp.  Willebrord  . 

1391.  Treyirensb,       St.       Marthit 

(Treves);  0.  Ben.,  founded  by 
bp.  Magnerius 

1392.  Treyirensb,    S.  Matthias,  or 

S.  EucHARn  (Treves);  0.  Ben. 

1393.  Trbvotbnse  ^revetX  Meath 

1394.  TRiNiTATia,    S.,  Trinity    Island, 

Lough  Ke« a.  700 

1395.  TRiPOLn-ANUM,       S.      Lbobtii 

(Tripoli),  Syria a.  460 

1396.  Triux    FOITTIUX,    S.  ANASTASn, 

near  Rome ;   0.   Ben.,  endowed 

by  emp.  Charlemagne     .     .     .        805 

1397.  Trochleae,  B.  Vib6INI8,  Egypt ; 

attributed  to  emp.  Helena  .     IV*^  cent. 

1398.  Troclarenbb   (Le   Truel),  near 

Chrameaux,  Tarn;  O.  Ben., 
built  by  Chramlic,  father  of 
St.  Sigolena c  770 

1399.  *Troclaren8B  (Le  Truel);  built 

by  Chramlic  ......     e.  770 
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1400.  Trudonis,  S.,  or  8.   Qunrmix 

(TruTeD),  Belgium;  O.  Ben., 
foanded  by  the  noblemaA 
Trudo 662 

1401.  Teuthbseti,  S.  <St.  TruptX  near 

Fhbarg;  0.  ^o.,  foanded  by 
ooqdU  Otpert  and  hb  gnadsoa  . 
Rampert 760 

1402.  Tbtmbms^  y.  Uaxub  (Trim), 

Meath ;  founded  by  St.  Patrick 

and  Fethlemid 433 

1403.  TvjJMauAjSEJsaM       (TomgranyX 

cure a,  73d 

1404.  TuuiSBBBy  V.  Habxab  (TwunX 

Ireland 487 

1405.  *Ti7FFiA00  (dbX  (TaiKX  Maine 

and  Loire;    founded    by    abb, 

Loppa 675 

1406.  TuLAcaDUBaf.A2aBE]iSB     G^lIyX 

dioe.  Baphoe;  founded  by  8t 
Columb VI*»»cent. 

1407.  TOLACHFOBAIBBRBE,  in  Klldare ; 

founded  by  St.  Fechin,  and  en- 
dowed by  king  of  Leinster  .   VII*^  oest. 

1408.  Tdlach     Mzn    (deX  (Fermoy), 

Ireland;      founded      by      St. 

Holagga a.  664 

14091  Tdlkhehbb     (TuileimX     King's 

County    .......     a.  550 

1410.  TUBOKBHSB,      S.      JULIAin       DB 

ScALABns  CToun) ;  0.  Ben.    Vl*^  cent. 

1411.  TUBOVEBSB,       S.         RAJ>BaUNDI8 

(Touts);   O.   Ben.,  founded  by 

St.  Radegunde 555 

1412.  TuBOVENSB,  S.  VBNAnrn  (Tours)    a.  506 

1413.  TUBOHIUM  (La  ToireX  near  Braga, 

Portugal;  built  by  St.  Fruo- 
tnofus 665 

1414.  TuRBiuic,     iiear     the     Jordan ; 

founded  by  Jacobus .     •     .     •     e.  500 

1415.  Tu8B09i8VALLls(perhjipaThoury, 

or  Thusey,  near  Vancouleun), 
Campagne;  founded  by  abb. 
Orderie 696 

1416.  TiTTELEHSB  (TulleX  Corrfeze ;  0. 

Ben.,  built  by  count  Calminius 
and  his  wife  Nanadla    .     .     .     c  700 
1416b.  ULi7HBANUX,inKarthli,Oeoigia; 

bailt  by  father  Michael       .     VP"  cent. 

1417.  CVDUUEBBB     (OundleX     Korth* 

amptonshire a.  711 

1418.  UsKBCHAonnEBSBy     in     Inisoen, 

Donegal ;  founded  by  St. 
Colnmb VP^  cent. 

1419.  UTEHBUBBDEBSBy       Or        OlTEN- 

BUBiBBBB,  on  the  Gunz,  (kr- 
many;  O.  Ben.,  founded  br 
dake  Sylachus  and  hie  wife 
£nniswinda 764 

1430.  Utickbbb,  S.  Ebbulfi,  or  S.  Petbi 
(Onche),  dioc.  Lisieuz ;  0.  Ben., 
built  by  abb.  Ebrulf      .     •     .        560 

142L  Utae  Lacu  (db),  Fermanagh  .   .        500 

1421  YaLBBICI,    S.    AMBIANEN8E    (St. 

Valery-sur-MerX     Somme;    O. 

Ben.,  built  by  king  Clotaire  IL        611 

1423.  Vallb  Catab,  Asturias  .     .  VIIP»  cent. 

1434.  Yaujs  S.  Osboqbu  (St.  Gr4goire 
du  ValX  Alsace;  O.  Ben., 
foanded  by   Childeric,    son   of 

Grimoald 664^ 

OHUn.  AXT.— TOL.  IL 


1425.  Vallzb  Rqbivab,  near  St.  OaiM% 
Pembrokeshire ;     lounded     by 
.  St.  Dand c,  519 

1426.  VaRBNA»    (ad)    S,     VAIiBRIABI 

(VareaaesX  dioc.  Auxerre;    0. 

3en a.  700 

1427.  Yatopepanux,  Mt.  Athos;  at- 

tributed to  emp.  Constantino    IV^  cent. 

1428.  Yazalanum,       S.       YAIiEBTUn 

(Ya«ala),    Syria;    foanded    by 

St.  Valentine  of  Apamea     .      Y*^  cent. 

1439.  Venetum,  S.  Oboboii  (near 
Vannes);  0.  Ben.,  founded  by 
king  Cunibert c.  662 

1490.  Vbbcellenbiis,  S.  EuBSBn 
(Yeroelli),  Piedmont;  ascribed 
to  bp.  Eusebius  ....     IV**  cent. 

1431.  *Ybbobbn«e  (Verona);  founded 

by  St.  Zeno,  said  to  be  the 
earliest  in  the  west .     .     .     IV*^  cent. 

1432.  ^Vebonejibe,    S.     Majuab    us 

Gboano    (Verona);    built   by 
Anteunda  and  Natatia    .     .     .         744 
14S3.  VebonensBjS.Zbhobis (Verona); 

O.  Ben a,  750 

1434.  Vbtus  MONABTBRiuii,  S.  Mabiab 

(Montitoes),  dioc  Th^rouanne; 
0.  Ben.,  built  by  bp.  Aunomar 
and  count  Adrowald       .     ;     .        682 

1435.  ViOTOBiB,        S.        Qbhbvbnbis 

(Genera) ;  O.  Ben.,  founded  by 

queen  Seleuba  .  .  .  .  VI*  cent. 
1496.  ViENNEN8B,S.FEBBB0LE(Vienne), 

Daupbiny ;  O.  Ben.  .  .  VI»  cent. 
1437.  ViEBHBKBB,  S.  Petbi  (Vleuue); 

O.    Ben.,     founded     by    abb. 

Leonianus c  515 

14SS.  ViENNENSB,  S.         TheUDEBII 

(Vienne);  O.  Ben.,  built  by  St. 
Theuderius Vincent. 

1439.  ViooRU,  S.  Cebasieiisb  (C^risy), 

near  Bayenz ;  0.  Ben.,  founded 

by  bp.  Vigor  and  king  Ohildebert        58S 

1440.  ViLLAE  Uaobab,  SS.  Mabtiki 

ET  Majabi  (Villeroagne), 
PArgeoti^re,  Uerault ;  O.  Ben.  .     a.  800 

1441.  Villa  LtjToeA(Leuze),  near  Tour^ 

nay ;  0.  Aug.,  founded  by  bp. 
Amandos 645 

1442.  ^ViLLAREBBB  (Monti vilHer),  dioc 

Rouen  ;  0.  Ben.,  founded  by  St. 
Philibert 682 

1443.  ^ViLLA  Sancteb,  8,  Satubnihab 

(Saints-l^Marquions),  dioc 
Arras.     ..;...     VI*  cent. 

1444.  ViBCEBTn,  S.  ad  Vultdrkuv, 

Beneyento ;  0.  Ben.,  founded  by 
three  noblemen,  brothers,  Paldo, 
Paso,  and  Tuto c  760 

1445.  YiNCENTii,  S.  DE  OyETO(Oyiedo), 

Spain  ;  0.  Ben.,  founded  by  abb. 
Fromi»ta  and  his  cousin  Mazimus        791 

1446.  ViRCENTii,      S.      Laudubeiibib 

(Laon);    0.    Ben.,    ascribed  to 

queen  Brunichilde     .     .     ^     .         580 

1447.  Vibdiciaoebsb  (Venzat,  or  Pan- 

zat),  Auyergne ;  founded  by  abb. 
Bracchio  and  lady  Ragnachilde  .         538 

1448.  YurEARDM,  near  Rayensbarg,  dioc 

Constance ;  0.  Ben.,  endowed  by 
countess  Irmentrude       •     .     .     c  800 
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1449.  VlBDnNKlIBB,  S.  MiCRAELU  (Vei^ 

dun) ;  0.  Ben^  founded  by  count 
Wufoald  and  his  wife  AdsUinda         709 

1450.  VisuMERBB,  near  Lamas,  in  Leon  \ 

O.  Ben.,  founded  by  SL  Fructu- 

osus 660 

1451.  ViTi,  S^  DT  Sardihia;  0.  Ben^ 

.     founded  by  the  lady  Vitula .     .     a.  595 

1452.  Ym,  S.,  near  Mt.  Etna,  Sidly ;  O. 

Ben a.  595 

1453.  VlTTONI,    S.  VlBDUXEBBZa   (Vei^ 

dun) ;  O.  Aug e.  507 

1454.  ViYARiEiniE  (Viviers),  near  Es- 

quilau,  Calabria;  founded  by 
Castfiodorus 560 

1455.  VoLViCEKBE  (Volnc),  near  Riom^ 

Puy-de-Ddm« ;  0.  Ben.  ...     a.  800 

1456.  V06IDEM8E  (Le  Vigeois),  Vienne; 

0.  Ben a.  550 

1457.  VcLFuri,  S.,  dioc  Anzerre;  O. 

Aug a.  700 

1458.  WA8LAEE!f8E  (Walen-en-Faigne), 

ditto.  Cambray;   O.  Ben.,  built 

by  B.  Landelinus      ....         657 

1459.  •Wattuhehse    (Watton),   York- 

shire ;  founded  V  abb.  Otllebert    a.  686 

1460.  *Wedonen8B    (Wedon    on    the 

Street),  Northamptonshire ; 
founded  by  St.  Werbnrgha  .     .     c  680 

1461.  WEISBEVBUBdENBE,  SS.  PUTRZ  Et 

Stepuani  (Weiasenburg),  Ba- 
raria ;  0.  Ben.,  founded  by  king 
Dagobert 623 

1462.  Weltenbubobiibe,   S.   QBOBOn, 

near  Ratisbon ;  0.  Ben.^  founded 

by  duke  Theodo  .     .     .     .  YIII*^eent. 

1463.  Wekdescuyesbb  (CUve),  Glou- 

cestershire    ...'..,     a.  790 

1464.  Werdesse,  or  Webthihembb,  8. 

Salvatorib  (WerdenX  dioc. 
Cologne;  O.  Ben.,  founded  by 
bp.  Ludger a.  778 

1465.  Wesienpruxehbe,     S.      Petri 

(Wesbrun),  Bavaria;  O.  Ben., 
founded  by  counts  Landfrid, 
Waldram,  and  Eli  land   |.     •     .     c  740 

1466.  Westmonabteriuii       (Westmin- 

ster), Middlesex;  0.  Ben., 
ascribed  to  king  Sigbert      .     .     e.  604 

1467.  WiaoRNiENBE  (Worcester); 

ascribed  to  Aelfred   .     .     .  YllP^cent. 

1468.  WiLDESHUSANUx       (WiUhusenX 

Westphalia;  founded  by  duke 
Wigbert c  800 

1469.  WiLFRiDi,  S.,  Inch   Rock,  Scot- 

land; founded  by  abb.  WUfrid 

and  king  Alfred 682 

1470.  *WiMincAasEH8B         (Wenlock), 

Shropshire ;  founded  by  St. 
Milburga c  680 

1471.  ^WiNBURNEHBB         (Wimbome), 

Dorsetshire ;  founded  by  St. 
Cuthburga,  or  abb.  Eadbur$;a    .     c  713 

1472.  WiNCHELCUMBEKBB  (Winch- 

combe),  Gloucestershire;  O.  Ben., 
founded  by  king  Offit  (after  798 
re-establisoed    for    monks    by 

Kenulph) 787 

4473.  WxHOdBBROEiiBB  (Wormhoult), 
Flanders;  0.  Ben.,  founded  by 
8t.Bertin 695 


A.n. 

1474.  WnnoHiEinB  (Winchester)  .     •     a.  646 

1475.  W1EBMUTHBH8B,  S.  Petri  (Were- 

mouth),  Durham ;  the  monastery 
of  Yen.  Bede  and  Alcuin;  0. 
Ben.,  founded  b^abb.  Benedict 
Bisoop  and  king  Egfrid,  or 
.NaiUu 674 

1476.  *Wudiahdukezi8E  (Withington), 

Woroestershire    ....    YIP^  cent. 

1477.  Xakxarido  (db),  Cappadocia     .    a.  380 

1478.  Xbbopotamo   (de),   S.    SEBon» 

near  Bethlehem       ....     a.  600 

1479.  Yprembe,     or     MoRimmE     8. 

JOANKis  (St.  Jean-du-Mont^ 
Ypres);  O.  Ben.,  founded  by 
king  Tbeodoric  II 686 

1480.  Zako  et  Bsvjamih    (db),    S. 

Palestine;    founded    by    Zaniis 

and  Benjamin     ....     VI^  oent. 

1481.  ZiPHONB  DB  SouTUDUlB,  Arabia ; 

founded  by  St.  Euthymia    •     •     c  420 
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Abbey  Idr.SS 

Achoory,  • 

Agde,2«,ST 

Aghagower,  IS 

Aghsmore^  18 

Ainay,  1S4 

Alaegray,  es 

Airy.  St.,  W 

Aleih,  534 

Alexandria,  868 

Alienburg*  60 

Amesbnry,  6f 

AncTta,  176 

Augers,  86.  se-S 

Ardbiaocaa,  816 

Ardfennan,  6M 

Ardsallagh,  66T 

Arensbnrg,  lis 

Aries,  I6i^ 

Aries  in  Koossillon,  IIT 

Arran  Isle,  660 

Arras.  l8K-ao 

Athos,  Moant»  TIT  ■,  ISll, 

I42T 
AQbeterre,86 
Aucarlgenss,  ISTO 
Aiich,1068 
Auchy,  181 
AureUanense,  143 
Aotun,  186-8 
Aoxerre,  h6  6  6  6 
AvaUonense,  664 

Bocbannls  Island,  1111 
Balljyoumey,  886 
Bangor,  83 
Barbe  isle,  749 
Barcelona,  663 
Bailcing,  IM 
Baslick,  146 
Baamp  (La),  161-8 
Beaugen^,  147 
Beftoraia,  878 
Behneia,167S 
BnieTento,  1444 
Betbleraildcum,  690 
BeUuan.  1263-4 
Beurn,  884 
BIben.  ISO 
Bodmin,  1099 
Bophin  ble,  818 
Bordeaux,  288-8, 199T 
Btmrg-de-Deols,  476 
Boarges,808,1389a 
Bottsny,  227 
RreAtain.748 
Bresda,  49-80 
Broa,816 


Bmyirea,  1314 
Bargh  OssUe.  8S8 
BuiySt.' 


no 


cadis,  1040 

Gsgliari,84S 
Gslstor,  492 
CaUia,St,78 
Ounbimy,  840 
CaiKle,381 

GspeClear  Uland,  tSI 
C&rignaa,560 
Osrlisle,  233-8 
Canl,  673 
Castledermot,  409 
Gastrodanense,  US 
CataliennmBe,  set 
CtfiiSJ.  >438 
CeMikrea,309 
C3i£l<«ns-ear-BCanM^  9T4 
ChAlons^nr-Saaiie^ 

906 
Gbantofn,  853 
Charroux,266 
GbartTes,863 
Cbaye,440 
Cbelli>«,844 
(liertsey,  290 
Chester,  891 
Chfnon,  838 
Choi^.le-RoU  ST8 
Cirgnes,  St.,  461 
atoD,  961 
Clane,S16 
Claahmore,  668 
ClenDontk  71.  983 
ainlsh  Jsle,  346 
Clive,  1463 
Clondallrtn.  380 
'lone,  839 
Clone,  388 
Cloafbrooe,  330 
CloDemoTB,  350 
Clonemora,  861 
Clones,  340 
Glonfiul.343 
QoDfeakle,  341 
Clonleigh,  34T 
Climmany,  340 
Clonrsine.  336 
Clooncrafr,  831 
aoad.  St.,  1004 
Gloyne,S56 
Ctuainbrsoln,  050 
Oolombiers.078 
Oulonasy  Ue,  1004 
Comhronie^  846 
ODoquie^StO 
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OoRwaIl,384 
Oirk,  183, 461 
Coacbe«,  87 
CoagiMn.a69 
Cnumon.  441 
Cruu  Sl  Lenfroy,  44S 
CniM,4M 
Cumber,  481 
Qybar.  Sl,  308 

Deerbant,  463 
J)»nain,  516 
Denya,  &^  470 
I)eiTT,4»l 
DeMrt,908 
DtvrtogUll,  4f  S 
]>i)um  183, 476 
Bbenbung,  474-S 
DixnoBl,  458 
IMmnelle,  Mf 
lV>)eB«.»46 
Domtfhinore,4ra 
Bwaghmore,  483 
Iteighmore,  488 
DoiugbnMre,  434 
lMnei«,625 
ItowBiMtrick,  531 
Dnmleaa,  5<i7 
DrnmeUlfe,  503 
DnnoooUomb,  3T0 
I^Timcallen,  503 
DmiBhame,  511 
Dunjianraii,  634 
BoDkeraiMite,  330 
Doashagihv  1265 
Danow,466 

Sbdiester,  465 
Ebenihelin,  1058 
EcQilli.  1268 
KinoQcoie,  64 
Emlaghtedd,  T3S 
Enly,  7M 
EntruinM,  OS 
En!eaz,lS38 
£rroa,5a8 
Kieter.n 

Fahan,583 
FtvrroIeBw,  161 
Fsremootlen,  678 
F'x»inft603 
J'i»qgh,  601 
rerai'«y.  U06 
Femerw^  590 
FM<lowii.587 

FjBlih  Iriaod,  788 

f!''<««fy.  501 
Pewy,60» 
'K^fonl,  15 

^«M0i«,584 

^Dae.630 
»«t*h«d.368 
0«Cenbadi.  648 
G«iieTa,l435 

S^.  8^347 
Oheot,  631^ 

GfaisUin,  8U  348 
6ia.Bg.  6*1 
S»ne,656 
ete«te,667 

S«anton.680 

6«ttJ.Uefl,  460 
*^40Se,388 
?»«(U).43» 
Jrert  l8|«,  7i« 

«reB0irt,St.d«yal,1434 
6r6«a(?)676 

Hiadbaiy,  688 
HanlepooUflOl 
5»«'-Moirt,4» 

5««-vmi«»5i 

g«5«ie  Farm,  1063 
iirxhaaii,68l 
HibernUPwrTa.lT8 
HienMotmu  apod  B«6te- 
™Mi6a 


Holybead,  331 
Honibiidrea,  710 
Monofcooort,  717 

JoolmldU,  668 
He  (U),  U9 
Inclimaciierin  lite,  537 
Incfamean  kle,  940 
Inchmore  IbIatmI,  743 
Inch  Kock,  1469 
Inlaboffin,  313 
Jotacaoin  lite,  355 
Iniflco  l8le»  546 
InUdn,  734 
Inld-Mao^int,  1013 
Inismurny,  917 
in!iqiiiii  Isle.  713 

Jni*roeK  l^T* 
InnUMteD,  738 
lon«,  698 
lreltfid'8  Eye.  09Y 

Jameta,  641 

JftTTow,  657 

Jean  (Sl)  de  Bonla,  758 

Jean  (Si.)  da  Mont,  1479 

Jeniaalcm,  699-703»  1030 

Jooin,  St.,  645 

Jouaaan,  773 

Joux.  771 

Jumfigea,  643 

Jnnlen  (St.))e8  Oombica,  374 

Javiniac,  )047 

K**l  fshnd.  378 
Kella.  777 
Kenlftm,  350 
Kiddennlnster,  774 
KlUbbrfin,  3 
Kllbeacfaan,  173 
Kilbeggaa,  173 
Kllcolffftn,  364 
KUcol«an,  365 
Kilcolgan,  366 
Kilcolman,  36Y 
Klloomin,  447 
KilconnelU  377 
Kllcuonagb,  440 
KllduinnA,  518 
Kilebbane,  3 
Kllfolt-aln^OlO 
KilfEorman,  073 
Kiltta,  75:< 

Killacbad-OoDdieaii,  8T8 
Klilagby,  798 
KilUird,  498 
KllUkip,  785 
Killaragbi,  136-Y 
KiUfen,  796-7 
KillHgaily,  779 
Kill  kb,  795 
miltfrmogb.  Ill 
Knievy,  817 
KilliartQln,  851 
Klllobay,  140 
KUinainfaam.  m 
Ktlmallock,  973 
Kilnunaffb.  811 
Kilmantin,  34 
Kilnacallegb,  788 
KllnaOeTlO^^ 
KilricUU,  1170 
KlUklre,  1354 
Kinoltty,  310 

Lagny,  835 
Laon.  1440 
Leatbg1a«aciMe^  831 
Leckin,  834 
IAkbt,  St^  840 
Leix,t«35 
Lemanaghan,  840 
l/euii,  838 
Lenze,  878, 1441 
Llanamanadi,  ^8 
Liege,  847 
Uerre,  679 
Lleesi^a,  H30 
Lf  aff^,  8^9 
Uming,  843 
Limogep,  933 
Uinoan,843 


LIndan,  844 
l.lndiafamenae,  581 
Lobbes,  836 
L<»DKford,  135 
Longoreto,  969 
LongoviUanun,  600 
Lotiguay,  969 
Lorch,  ti3l 
Lucca,  633 
Luplcin.  St.,  837 
Lure,  877 
Luyiiea,  900 
Luse,833 
Lynn,  h66 
Lyonai,  875 

Mucharl,  97 

liAoon,  934 

Magillagan,  103 

Malo.8>.,  903 

Manlien,  k90 

Mans  (Le),  384-0,  449, 768, 

9J3 
Maralin,  858 
Marat,  648 
MarmnntJer,  897 
Mari«-ille«,  931-3 
Mary's  (St.)  Isle,  564 
Ma8cala,73 
Manbenge,  H98 
Manm^e,  904 
Manrioe,  St.,  479 
Maurice,  8L,  In  Valala,  38 
Mayence.  976-7 
Mayo,  893-3 
Medeabaniated,  1098 
Mtfen,8t.,903 
Meldunenae,  901 
Melroae,  M95 
Melundenae,  983 
M^mao,  1045 
Menenae,  1379 
Menge,  St,  950 
Metten,  858 
Meta,  114, 1017 
Milan,  943-4 
Mllbao,  948 

MlmlgardetordeoM,  884 
Minster,  1353 
Monasterboice,  300 
MonaatereTan,  575 
MondoTi,  975 
Monela  Bog,  988 
Moua,  98«.  990-1 
Mont&uoon,  997 
Montl^rea.  1434 
MonUyllUfr,  1443 
Montrenl.,  9^  1130 
Moortown.  663 
MoriUfnae,  1479 
Mouatier-larCelle,  383 
Moutter-en-Der,  460 
Mottticr-Boudeil,  tl70 
MovOl,  4k0 
Moville,  880 
Moyen-Modtier,  941 
Muyen-Motttler,  943 
MnlUn'a,  St.,  981 
Mantfter-Bttlaen,  179 
MunattTtbal,  1006 
My,  &,  967 

Naplffl,  1035-8 
Nef(L«>,1034 
Neullly,  1039 
NeuwiUer,  1053 
Nevcra,  77,  1036-7 
Nialbls,  84 
NItria,  198,  381, 990 
Noallles,  1050 
Nobiliaoenfl'>,  ISO 
Nogent,  1064 

Oeren.711 
Or6on  (Mt),  830 
Orleans,  76, 143, 578 
Omlza,  710 
Orunaay  Isle,  1065 
Ottenburiense^  1418 
Ouche,  1430 
OMndl^  1420 
Oviedo,  1445 
Oyaii,8^869 


Pacenae,  131)9 
Pair  (St.)  du  Mont,  1384 
Palermo,  1079-«0 
Pttnnut,  1076 
Fanzat,  1447 
Paritf,934 
Pa  via,  1081, 1373 
Pfeffera,  578 
Pbaeouenae,  1093 
Pleretown,  837 
Hsper,  996 
Poltierx,  937,  1107-0* 
Poiitlleue,  925 
PoKUoli,  1129 
Pr^asy,  10H7 
Princiacum.  1087 
Prix,  St.,  249 

Qnimperl^  770 

Rahue,  1140 
Rapboe,  1142 
Hatborisaln.  1068 
Rebalx,  1163 
Reculver,  1130 
Redbrldge.  118 
Kedon,  946 
Reichensu,  134 
Remiremont,  5,1003. 1888 
Kenalz,  123 1 
Reull,  1137 
Keynagh,  1100 
Rhodes,  55 
Rimini,  1>8 
Romarid  Bf imtis,  8 
Ross  Orry,  1232 
Rouvn,  133 
Roostang,  13"5 
Ruthenenss,  55 

Ssggard,  1343 
Saints-les-Marqaloos,  144S 
Sallgnac,  1347 
Sulsburg,  1341 
Saragossa,  930 
Saul,  1336 
Saulieu.  70 
Sault,  1343 
Sa^in,  S.,  1237 
Scatiery  lale,  733 
Schwartzach,  118 
S<lsey.  1271 
Sens,  371 
SsKto,  1288 
Sherborne,  1201 
Siena,  79 
Si<'rkeran,  778 
Sran-larLatte,  834 
Soigniea,  1320 
Soiseons,  939, 1338 
Soliguac,  1807 
SUvelot,  1313 
Strasbuig,  107 
StrawhAll,  781 
Swonls,  1328 

Tadcaster,  243 
Tagbmon,  1014 
Tallaght,  885 
Taaaagardenae,  1348 
Taughboyne,  140 
Teaght*>ll^  1347 
Techslnche,  1397 
Teghdagobha,  068 
TehaUan. 1342 
Teltown,  1341 
Tewkesimry.  1S06 
Thebais,   660,   751-0,  1081, 

1073 
Thebes,  1337 
Th^ligny,  1374 
Theologlenss,  478 
Thiers,  644 
Tholey,  479 
Thuury,  1415 
Thusey,  1415 
Tim*  hoe,  973 
Tippert,  1371 
Totaelay,  1388 
Toledo,  845 
Tombelalne,  965 
Tomgrany,  1403 
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Tonnerre,  13H5 
Torre  Isle,  ?46 
Torre  (L»).  1413 
Toui,  95 
Tonloi.8»,  1383 
Toots,  141f)-ia 
Tnutnu,  7d5 
Trim,  1402 
Truel  (Le\  1398-« 
TmyHn,  uoo 
Trychinartum,  1004 
Tuileim,  1409 
Tulle,  1416 
TuUy,  1406 
Tuueoneftram  (ii^f  aoi 

Utrecht,  1386 
Usee,  691 

Val-OftUl^,  402 
Veaune.  933 
Yenzat,  1447 


Verdun,  966. 1440-63 
Verxy.  16T 
yiKeols(Ue),  1456 
Vlllederkvlqae.  64f 
Villlcra,  624 
ViTentliitD  Insola,  983 
Vnlcano  Ible,  72 

Wallers,  822 
Wf^Dlock,  14T0 
Wemnouth.  UTS 
Wbitby,  1321-3 
WIltOD,  537 
Wincbestrr,  1474 
Worcester,  1467 
Wurmbolt,  1473 

Ynynwytrln.  664 
York,  528 
Yreiz,  122 

Znuftult,  T70 


[E.  B.  W.] 

MONASTIC  BISHOP,  though  not  entirely 
VDknown  in  the  Eastern  chnrcb  (Sozomen,  Hist. 
Eccl.  I.  Ti.  c  84)  came  into  greatest  prominence  in 
the  Western,  in  the  development  of  the  cliarih's 
life.  According  to  the  Catholic  idea  of  the 
church,  the  bishop  is  supreme  in  all  spiritual 
things  in  his  own  diocese,  the  riiiible  source  of 
orders,, mission,  and  all  sacramental  graces  (C. 
Antioch.  c  9),  But  in  different  ages  this  has 
received  various  limitations,  specially  from  the 
principle  of  patriarchates  on  the  one  side  and 
irom  that  of  monasticism  on  the  other.  The 
relation  of  the  monastery  to  the  episcopate  was  at 
first  that  of  entire  subjection  (C.  ChcUc  c  4 ; 
Baronius,  Ann.  End.  ▲.D.  451,  §  25 ;  Bingham 
Orig.  Eocl,  li.  c.  4,  §  2),  even  to  the  appointment 
of  the  sbbat  (Justinian,  NoveU.  t.  c  9).  But  in 
coarse  of  time  this  was  altered,  (t)  by  papal  ex- 
emptions, on  account,  apparently  at  the  outset, 
of  episcopal  officiousness  (Baronius,  ih.  A.D.  598, 
§  3,  601,  S  2;  Angfo-ScuB.  Chrm.  A.D.  675,  963), 
or  by  regal,  as  by  King  Ina's  charter  to  Glaston- 
bury A.D.  725  (Wilkins,  Cone.  i.  80),  or  by  con- 
ciliar,  as  by  the  synod  at  Herotford,  A.D.  673 
(Bede,  Hist.  Ecd.  ir.  c.  5),  and  perhaps  the  third 
council  of  Aries,  A.D.  455  (Bingham,  Orig.  Ecd. 
1.  c.  vii.  §  14),  and  (2)  by  the  spread  of  Christi- 
anity through  monastic  agencies  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  old  Roman  empire  and  hence  out- 
side the  ordinary  means  of  diuoenan  organisation. 
[OfiDEBS.]  So  long  as  the  monastery  continued 
under  the  entire  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  as 
head  and  centre  of  spiritual  life  in  his  diocese, 
he  supplied  the  needs  of  its  members  with  all 
episcopal  offices.  But  when  the  monastery  was 
either  withdrawn  from  his  jurisdiction,  or  was 
established  prior  to  and  practically  outside  the 
direct  agency  of  the  bishop,  the  natural  relations 
became  inverted,  and  while  the  grace  of  orders 
remained  of  necessity  with  the  bishop,  the  juris- 
diction and  mission  passed  for  the  time  to  the 
monastery,  and  the  monastic  bishop  was  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  monastic  head,  the  abbat, 
whether  ordained  or  lay.  This  is  most  frequently 
met  with  in  the  Celtic  church  of  Ireland  and  her 
offshoots  in  Scotland  and  Northumbria,  where  it 
presented  itself  to  the  venerable  BeJe  as  an  **  ordo 
inusitatus  '*  (J7t8^  Eccl.  iii.  c.  4).  It  is  also  met 
with  on  the  continent.  Accordins;  to  ecclesiastical 
principle  themona.«tery  required  a  bishop  for  the 
discharge  of  episcopal  functit>ns  to  the  inmates, 
and  if  the  chief  official  was  the  abbat,  the  bishop 
was  at  least.0Qe  of  the  "  family,**  honoured  indeed 


for  his  sacred  office  (Adamn.  Vit.  S,  CnL  i.  c  44), 
though  under  the  abbat  in  jurisdiction  and 
monastic  precedence ;  he  was  higher  in  spiritual 
power  (76.  i.  o.  36),  though  lower  in  local  dignity 
and  official,  that  is,  monastic  rank. 

Ilonasticism  spread  rapidly  from  the  Thebaid 
into  the  Western  charch,  its  great  patron  in  Gaul 
being  St.  Martin,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Tours 
(a.D.  371-397),  who  bnilt  monasteries  at  Poi- 
tiers and  Tours,  and  by  his  authority  and  exhor- 
tation established  the  monastic  system.  When 
and  by  whom  the  Gospel  was  carried  across  the 
Channel  to  Britain  and  Ireland  is  unknown  to 
authentic  history,  but  Pelagius  introducing 
monasticism  seems  a  fable  (Care,  BitL  Lit.  i. 
291).  When  the  Gospel  is  met  with  in  Britain 
it  is  radiating  from  monastic  centres  (Bede,  Ifist. 
Eccl.  i.  c  27,  U.  c  2),  and  it  was  not  till  the 
12th  century  that  the  monastic  charch  of 
Ireland  had  become  merged  in  the  diocesan. 
Accepting  the  "  Catalogue  Sanctorum  Hibemiae, 
secundum  diversa  tempora,"  suppoitd  to  have 
been  written  by  Tirechan  in  the  8th  century, 
and  first  published  by  Us8her(^nl.  Ecci.  Ant.  v{. 
477-479),  as  embodying  a  certain  amount  of  truth 
regarding  the  condition  of  the  early  Iri:ih  church, 
as  at  one  time  purely  episcopal^  then  monastic, 
and  finally  eremitic,  we  find  monaaticiam  firmly 
established  in  Ireland  at  an  early  date.  St. 
Patrick,  himself  a  bishop,  founded  chnrches  and 
monasteries,  ordained  bishops  and  p^resbyters,  and 
spread  the  faith  as  a  zealous  missionary ;  yet  in 
his  own  church  at  Armagh,  while  bishops  are 
recorded  in  an  uninterrupted  line  from  A.x>.  447 
to  535  inclusive,  bishops  and  abbats  are  mingled 
from  that  date  to  the  twelfth  century  (^Fwr 
Mast. ;  Ann.  Wst. ;  Ann.  Tig.;  Ann  Clcnm.;  Ann. 
Im»f.\  the  obits  of  eleven  bishops  and  fourteen 
abbats  being  given  between  the  years  547  and  811 
inclusive  (^Fow  Mast.) ;  but  in  the  common  lists  of 
prelates  th^se  are  all  al  i  ke  treated  as  bishops  (Ware, 
Iriah  Bishops).  So  at  Kildare  from  A.D.  519  to 
800  inclusive,  there  are  recorded  eight  abbesses, 
seven  abbats  and  five  bishops,  but  at  Bangor 
from  A IX  552  to  812  inclusive  t^re  is  a  single 
line  of  twenty-nine  abbats  and  no  bishops  (^Fitwr 
Mast.).  From  this  we  may  infer  either  that  the 
obits  of  abbats  and  bisho]is  alike,  when  contem- 
poraneous, were  entered  in  the  annals,  or  more 
probably  that  the  leading  idea  was  to  give  the 
abbatial  sucression,  and  that  a  bishop  at  tiroes 
held  the  abbacy,  as  at  other  times  he  was  scribe 
and  anchoret  (Reeves,  S.  Adamn.  365X  yet 
"  Affiath,  bishop  of  Ard-Macha,  and  AireAchtaeh 
Ua  Faelnin,  abbat  of  Ard-Macha,  died  on  the 
same  night  '*  (Four  Mast.  A.D.  793),  and  W^are 
has  to  count  them  both  as  one  bishop  (Todd,  SL 
Patrick,  20  sq.;  Prim.  Hist.  Ch.  Ir.  448,  DubL 
1851). 

The  first  clear  instance  of  an  Irish  monastic 
bishop  is  in  St.  Brigida's  monastery  at  Kildare,  in 
the  end  of  the  5th  and  beginning  of  the  6th 
centuries.  Cogitosus  {Vita  3.  lir^jidae)  says  in 
the  language  of  probably  the  7th  century, 
"  Haec  ergo  egregiis  crescens  virtutibus,  ubi  per 
famam  bonarum  rerum  ad  eam  ab  omnibus  pro- 
vinciis  Hiberniae  innumerabiles  populi  de  utro- 
que  sexu  confluebant  rota  sibi  rolentes  rolun- 
tariff  snum  monasterium  caput  peni  omnium 
Uiberniensium  ecclesiarum,  et  culmen  praecellens 
omnia  monaster ia  Scotorum  (cujus  .  Parrochia 
per  totam  Uibemiensem  terram  diffusa  a  man 
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nsqne  ad  mare  extenaa  est),   in  campestribna 
umpi  Lifiei  supra  fundamentnm  fidei  firmum 
constrnxit:  et  prtidenti   dispensatioDe   de  ani- 
mabtu  eorum  regulariter  in  omnibus  procurans, 
et  de  ecclesiis    mnltaram    provinciamm    sibi 
idluerentibns  sollicitans,  et  secum   revolvens, 
qood  ftine  sommo  saoerdote,  qui  ecclesias  conae- 
CTAret,  et  ecclesiastiooa  in  eis  gradua  aubrogaret 
e^ise  nnn  posset,  illnstrem  virum  et  solitariam 
omoibus  moribus  ornatum,  per  quern  Deus  vir- 
tutes  operatos  est  plurimaa,  convocans  eum  de 
ereino    .    .    .     nt  eccleaiam  in  epi^opali  dig- 
nitate  cam  ea  gubemaret,  atque  nt  nihil  de  ordine 
stcerdotali  in  sui^  deesaet  eccle;iiis,  accersivit  ** 
(Colgan,  3V.  Thaum,  518 ;  Todd,  8.  Pair,  13  sq. ; 
Smith  and  Waoe,  Diet,  Christ.  Biog.  **  Conlaedh.") 
Though  not  so  explicitly   yet   with  sufficient 
precision  we  find  the  same  practice  to  have  pre- 
Tailed   in   the    Columban    monastery  of   Hy. 
"Habere   autem    solet    ipsa    insula    rectorem 
Rmper  abbatem   presbyterum,    cujua   jnri    et 
onmis  prorincis,  et  ipsi  etiam  episoopi,  ordine 
inasitato,  debeant  esse  aubjecti,  jnxta  exemplum 
primi  doctor^  illios,  qni  non  episcopus,  aed  pres- 
byter eititit  et  monachns  "  (Bede,  EccL  Hid.  iii. 
c:  i\  and  the  fourth  abbat  there,  Fergna  Brit, 
is  called  a  bishop  (^Four  Mast.  A.D.  622  ;  Mart. 
I>(meg.  March  2 ;  Reeves,  8.  Adamn,  340-341, 
372).    To  Undia&me  bishop  Aidan  was  sent  by 
the  monastery  of  Hy  (Bede,  ib.  iii.  c  3),  and 
there  alfo  the  abbat  goyemed  and  the  clergy, 
with  the  bishop  himself,  observed  the  monastic 
rale  (Bede,  VU.  8.  Cuih.  c  16>     When  Fergil 
or  Virgiiiu&,  abbat  of  Aghaboe,  became  abbat  of 
Salzbarg,  in    the  8th    century,  'Missimnlata 
ordinatioae    ferm^    annorum    duorum    spatiis, 
habait  Mcom    laboris    et    coronae  participem 
eplscnpum  comitaatem  de  patria,  nomine  Dobda, 
•d  penolTendnm  episcopale  ofSdum  "  {Vit.  8. 
yirg.  ap.  Mesaingham,  Flor.  Ins.  8anct.  331). 
In  S.  Colambanna's  Irish  foundation  at  Bobio,  a 
slightly  different  practice  prevailed,  wJiich  points 
to  the  jealousy  already  arising  between  the  monas- 
tery and  episcopate  and  ending  in  the  frequent 
looaastic  exemptions  by  the  popes ;  the  bishop 
was  invited  into  the  monastery  as  required,  and 
was  specially  excluded  from  all  power  in  monas- 
tic affairs  (Mesaingham,  ib.   248).      At  other 
times  a  bishop-abbat  directed  the  affiurs  of  the 
monastery  [Abbat],  not  in  Ireland  only  but  else- 
where (Ileeves,  Eod,  Ant.  129),  and  thus  was 
the  monastic  bishop  exercising,   pro  hie  vice, 
the  monastic  jurisdiction  (Da  Cange,  Qloss.  iii. 
108-9). 

On  the  continent,  mostly  in  exempt  abbeys 
lod  monasteries,  the  monastic  bishop  was  a  re- 
cognized official  in  the  8th  century,  as  in  the 
abbey  of  SL  Denis  near  Paris,  the  abbey  of  St 
liartia  at  Tours,  the  monastery  of  Lobes  or 
I-aohes  in  Belgium,  and  the  monastery  at  SaU- 
^vg  m  Bavaria  as  above  mentioned  (Todd,  S, 
Patrick^  48  sq.  treating  the  question  fully  with 
authorities;  Lanigan,  Eod.  Hist.  /r.  ii.  254-5> 
Under  the  Benedictine  Rule  there  waa  special 
pTorision  made  for  him  ;  "  igitur  nt  junioribua 
pnesertim  fratribus  omnia  discurrendi  occaaio 
toUcretnr  ad  sacros  stiscipiendos  ordines,  ad  re- 
qairendom  chrisma,  neve  adventn  episcoporum 
in  monasteria  ad  sacras  ordinationes  explendas, 
qniet  monachomm  tnrbaretur,  plerique  epi- 
icopum  ad  manum  aemper  in  monasteriis  sive 
abbatem  sire  simpiioem  monachum  habere  volaa- 


rnnt  '*  (Martene  et  Durand,  Thes.  Nov.  Aneod.  t.  i. 
Praef.  ap.  Todd,  8.  Patrick,  69).  In  the  monas- 
tery of  Mount  Sinai,  in  the  1 1th  century,  the 
abbat  and  500  monks  had  their  own  bishop  (Todd, 
ib.  67-8). 

But  regarding  the  monastic  bishop  a  further 
distinction  is  necessary.     Bishops  sometimes,  in 
the  first  zeal  of  monasticism,  lived  with  their 
clergy  in  a  quasi-monastic  state  (Bingham,  Orig, 
Eod.  vii.  e.  2,  §  8)  to  assimilate  the  life  in  cities 
to  that  in  the  desert:  thus  St.   Augustine  of 
Hippo  '*  factus  presbyter  mooasterium  intra  ec- 
clesiam  mox  instituit,  et  cum  Dei  servis  vivere 
coepit  secundum  modnm  et  regulam  sub  Sanctis 
Apostoiis  eonstittttam  '*  (Possidiua,  Vita  8.  Aug. 
c.  6 ;  0pp.  8.  Aug.  t  z.  App.  col.  260,  Venet. 
1729).    And  when  he  became   bishop  he   had 
"  in  ista  domo  Episcopi  meum  monasterium  cleri- 
comm"  {Serm.  49  de  X>itsrsiSf  t.  x.  519),  or 
bitihope  demitted   their  episcopal   charges   and 
retired   to  monasteries  for  contemplation  and 
prayer.     But  neither  of  these   were  properly 
monastic  bisbopa.    Again,  according  to  Catholic 
rule,  ordination  and  consecration  could  only  be  to 
definite  charges,  and  noti,iro\t\vfi4y0s  '*at  large' 
(Bingham,  ttrig.  Eod.  iv.  e.  6).  yet  in  the  Celtic 
church  this  rule  (Ccnc.  Chaic.  c  6)  seems  never 
to  hare  been  closely  followed,  but  the  episcopate 
was  frequently  conferred  on  persons  who  were 
eminent  for  learning,   piety,  or  other  perbonal 
qualification,  aa  it  was  also  in  the  East  (Sozomen, 
Hist.  Eod.  1.  vi.  c  33-<4).    Hence,  in  the  Irish 
annala,  we  find  bishops  without  local  designation, 
or  named  only  in  connexion  with  the  place  where 
they  chanced  to  live  at  the  time  without  being 
either  diocesan  or  monastic    Again  there  were 
groups  of  bishops,  seven  being  a  favourite  num- 
ber {Mart  lhnsg.\  and  alao  in  single  monasteri«?s 
a  large  company  of  bishops  under  the  abbat.  as 
at    ^uth    a    hundred    bishops  under  Mochta 
(Colgan,  Acta  88. 729,  c.  7).    The  evident  efl'ect 
of  this  system  was  to  multiply  indefinitely  the 
number  of  bishops  both  without  and  within  the 
monasteries,  and  to  foster  that  restless  spirit 
which   waa  attempted  to  be  checked   by   the 
aynod  at  Herutford  (c.  4  in  its  disputed  reading, 
^Ut  episcopi  monachi  non  migrant  de  loco  ad 
locum,"  Bede,  Hist.  Eod.  iv.  c.  5),  which  can'ied 
80  many  Irish  bishops  across  to  the  continent, 
especially  after  the  monasteries  began  to  be 
plundered  by  the  Northmen,  and  which  callel 
for  the  frequent  conciliar  enactmenta  against  the 
see-less  bishops,  the  episcopi  vagi,  vacantes,  and 
vagantes,  and  the  **  Sooti  qni  se  dicunt  episcopos 
esse "  (C.  Cabill.  c  43)  [BisiiOP  V.]  both  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent.     Having  been 
trained  under  a  different  system,  they  came  into 
frequent  collision  with  the  diocesan  bishops,  and 
even  in  the  1 1th  and  12th  centuries  St.  Anselm 
of  Canterbury  and  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  could 
regard  the   want  of  diocesan    organisation  in 
Ireland  as  a  serious  blot  on  the  whole  Irish 
church  (Ussher,  Brit.  Eod.  Ant.   iv.  523),   a 
'MkMoltttio  ecclesiasticae   disciplinae,  Musurae 
enervatio,   religionia   evacnatio"  (S.  Bern.  Ds 
Vit.  Mai.  c.  10). 

(Du  Cange,  Ohss.;  Fleury,  Bod.  ffist.;  Reeves, 
Adanman's  Life  of  8.  OdunAa,  History  of  the 
CuldeeSf  and  Eod.  Ant.  of  Down,  Connor,  and 
Dromore;  Todd,  8.  Patrick;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist. ; 
Monumenta  Jlist.  Brit. ;  Sisene,  Cdtio  ScotUtnd, 
U. ;  Bingham,  Orig.  Eod.)  [J.  G.] 
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MONESSA,  yirgin.  [Munesba.] 

MONEY,  /n/fwfiiciion.— The  appearnnce  of 
aoy  positive  ioiiication  of  Christian  inflaence  on 
the  coins  of  the  Roman  emperors  has  been 
generally  considered  to  commence  under  Con- 
stantine  I.  the  Great,  since  during  hix  reign  most 
of  the  public  monej  bears  ofHcial  marks  of  the 
new  religion  which  he  embraced.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  isolated  examples  previous  to  hw 
time,  which  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  need 
special  illustration ;  (1)  the  representation  of 
the  deluge  ;  (2)  a  symbol  like  the  monogram  of 
Christ :  and  (3)  the  legend  in  pace.* 

I.  06o.  AVT.  K.  A.  C€nT.  CEOVHPOC 
n€PTI.  Bust  of  Septimint  Severus  to  the 
right,  laureated  with  paiudamnUum  and  cuirass. 

Bcv.  €ni  ArnNO©€TOV  APT6MA.  T. 
In  the  exergue  AflAMCON.  lUnder  Ariemat, 
AgonotfteUs  (or  judge  cU  the  gctm88)for  the  third 
time  (moneif)  of  the  Apmnean^,']  Two  figures,  a 
male  and  a  female  within  an  ark,  on  which  is 
inscribed  NO€,  and  which  is  floating  on  some 
water.  Outside  the  ark  two  figures,  a  male  and  a 
female,  standing  as  if  in  adoration.  On  the  top  of 
the  ark  a  bird  perched ;  in  the  field  aboye  a  bird 


*  Professor  GhurchiU  Babingion  has  kindly  called  mj 
aiteuiion  to  the  coins  of  the  kings  of  lulena.  and  hu 
sent  me  the  following  note  respecting  them  :—**  Among 
the  kings  of  Udeesa,  Abgar  Bur  Mana.or  Abgar  Vlil. 
(who  relgnod  l&a-188.  aoooitUng  to  Longlols)  to  said  to 
have  been  *a  holy  man.'  (icp&t  apitfi  JuL  AMc.  in 
£tua>.  Ckron.  Olynip.  149, 1) ;  and  as  he  patronised  the 
Christian  BardManes,  and  forbade  the  worship  af  Cybele, 
it  has  been  inferred  tbat  he  was  a  Christian,  and  this  in- 
ference is  thought  *  to  be  strenfi^ncd  by  the  fact  tbat 
on  the  Coins  of  this  prince  the  usual  symboto  of  the  old 
national  worship  are  for  the  flrbt  time  wanting  and  the 
sign  of  the  croes  appears  In  their  place '  (Neander,  CK.  HitL 
▼ol.  1.  p.  Ill  [Bohnl  following  Bayer,  JTist  Oer.  tt  Edeu, 
ex  Ifum.  iauetr.  lib.  ill.  p.  171,  who  figures  two  coins  of 
an  Abganis,  oonteroporary  with  Severas,  and  bearing  his 
bead  on  which  a  croc*  appears  on  the  tiara).    The  croM 
is  formed  in  one  case  of  five  dots  (pearls),  in  the  other 
the  central  dot  becomes  oval.    The  chronology  of  these 
kings  to  donbtfuL     Neander  pUuxs  Abgar  Bar  Manu 
between  160-170,  but  it  seems  hnpoatilble  in  any  oase 
that  these  coins  belong  to  him.     The  cross,  bowevw 
(apparently  of  five  united  dots),  to  found  on  a  coin  of 
Abganis,  having  tbe  head  of  Commodus  on  the  leveree 
(Langlols,  yum.  de  I'Arminie, pi.  iv.  No.  7),  who  maybe 
Abgar  VilL    That  which  to  certain  abont  these  coins  to 
tbat  on  some  coins  of  an  Abgar  oontemporaxy  with 
Sevenu  a  erou  occurs  on  the  diadem,  while  on  others 
we  have  the  creaoent  sunnonnted  by  a  star,  taken  by 
Bayer  and  Neander  to  be  the  Rymhols  of  tbe  old  national 
wornblp.'*    On  a  coin  of  Abgams  and  Oommodns  in  the 
British  Moaeam,  there  appean  to  be  on  the  diadem  of 
Abgar  a  +  or  X,  but  I  am  inctlned  to  think  with  Pro- 
fe6S'»r  Babingtoii,  that  the  suppoeed  cross  on  these  cxAdb 
of  Edessa  to  (mly  a  cruciform  star  or  ornament  without 
any  Christian  significance. 

On  a  coin  of  barbarous  fabric  of  the  Roman  emperor 
Tetricns  (267-273),  with  leg«nd  oama  avo  (Gbhen, 
SuppL  No.  26).  or  of  Tacitus  (275-276),  publlafaed  by 
Baifche  (Aex.  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  1098),  there  to  said  to  he  In 
the  field  a  eroM,  but  In  both  cases  it  to  probably  a  star, 
though  H  may  bn  tliat  theae  plooes  were  issued  long  after 
at  the  ep««h  of  ChrUtianlty.  A  crost  to  also  given  by 
Cohen  (if«l  Imp.  vol.  vl.  pi.  xv.)  in  the  field  of  a  coin  of 
Consuntlus  Clilonu  and  Galerius  Afazimian.  liut  thto 
coin  bos  been  Inoorrrctly  engraved  and  described  and  the 
oi\I«ct  to  really  a  ttar  (Madden,  Handb.  of  i2oi».  A«». 
p.ie8,1861.pLiv.No.3> 
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flying  toward  the  ark,  holding  an  olive  branch 
in  its  claws.  JSL  (Fig.  1 ;  Cabmet  dee  MOailUi, 
Paris.) 

The  remarkable  coins  giving  the  representa- 
tion of  the  deluge  were  issued  during  the  reigns 
of  three  emperors,  (1)  Sept.  Severua,  193-211, 
who  was  at  first  favourable  to  the  Christians, 
and  whose  son  CTaracalla  had  a  Christian  nurse 
(Tertull.  ad  Soap,  iv. ;  cf.  Spart.  m  Conic  1),  but 
who  at  a  later  period  of  his  reign,  202,  allowed 
a  persecution  to  prevail  (Spart.  m  Sev.  17; 
Euaeb.  H.  E.  ri.  c  2);  (2)  Macrinus,  217,  under 
whom  the  church  enjoyed  peace,  and  (3)  Philip  L 
244-249,  whoi»e  Christian  teadencies  have  been 
the  source  of  much  discussion  (Moniglia,  de  Rclig. 
utriuaque  Phil.  Aug.  Dies,  (fucw,  Rom.  4to,  1741 ; 
Greppo,  Notee  hist.  biog.  etc  concern,  lee  prem. 
sieclee  chra.  Lyons,  1841 ;  Milman,  Est.  of 
ChrieUamtgf  vol.  ii. ;  Lardner,  Cred.  vol.  vii.  etci 
and  who  by  many  ecclesiastical  authors  has  been 
considered  the  first  Roman  Emperor  who  was  a 
Christian  (Oroa.  Hist.  rii.  20 ;  Hieron.  de  Vir. 
Hi.  52;  Chron,  ed.  Mai,  rol.  viii.  p.  646),  an 
honour  that  more  properly  belongs  to  Constan- 
tine  I.  the  Great  (Lactant  De  fals.  Belig.  c.  1 ; 
Sulp.  Sev.  Sacr.  Hist.  ii.  33;  Euseb.  ViU  Cunst. 
iv.  c.  75;  Theod.  ff.  E.  v.  c.  39> 

The  type  of  these  coins  was  by  early  numis- 
matists and  scholars  (Falconeri,  Froelich,  Har- 
douin,  Bryant,  Barrington,  Milles,  etc)  con- 
sidered to  refer  to  the  Greek  legend  of  the  flood 
of  Deucalion,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  Zeus  had 
resolved  to  destroy  all  mankind,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  whilst  the  letters  oa 
the  ark  were  supposed  to  have  been  either  added 
by  a  forger  or  altered  from  NEHK  {pp&v\.  Nu- 
mismatists, however,  of  the  present  century  have 
not  failed  to  recognise  that  the  letters  on 
the  ark  are  certainly  NO€  and  that  the  type 
refers  to  the  Noachian  deluge,  the  figures  both 
inside  and  outside  the  ark  representing  Noah 
and  his  wife,  in  the  latter  case  holding  up  their 
hands  in  thanksgiving  for  their  safety.  It  has 
been  suggested  (Jickhel,  Doct.  Num.  Vet  toI.  iii. 

Rid?),  and  with  much  probability,  tbat  the  word 
n€  was  placed  on  these  coins  so  that  there 
might  be  no  confusion  with  the  flood  of  Deuca- 
lion, in  a  similar  manner  as  on  the  coins  of 
Magnesia  in  Ionia  the  word  APPO  is  put  to 
show  that  the  vessel  thereon  represented  is 
the  ship  *  Argo,'  in  which  history  makes  Jason 
and  hia  colleagues  sail  in  search  of  the  golden 
fleece. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  on  these  coins 
the  form  of  the  raven  from  that  of  the  dove, 
and  the  Bible  gives  an  account  of  the  pi^esence 
of  only  these  two  birds.  In  the  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  flood  of  Deucalion,  br  Plutarch 
(De  Soiert.  Animal,  xiii.  ed.  Didot)  there  is  allu- 
sion to  a  docej  but  there  is  no  mention  of  an 
olive  branch  or  of  another  bird.  In  the  Chal- 
daean  accounts  of  the  deluge,  as  preserved  in  the 
fragments  of  Beroeus  and  Abydenus  (Cory,  Anc. 
Frag.  2nd  ed.  pp.  28-34X  some  birds  were  twice 
sent  out  to  discover  if  the  waters  had  receded, 
and  the  second  time  they  returned  with,  instead 
of  an  olive  branch,  some  mud  on  their  feet ;  whilst 
in  the  Assyrian  acoounte  (G.  Smith,  Chald.  Aoct 
of  Genesis,  1876)  it  is  stated  that  "  a  dove,  a 
swallow,  and  a  raven  "  were  sent  forth,  the  two 
former  of  which  returned  to  the  ship,  but  the 
raven  did  not  come  back.    These  statements  an 
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quite  contrarj  to  that  in  Genesis,  m  also  to  the 
subject  shown  on  the  coins.  A  yexy  important 
feature  of  this  type  (Lenormant,  M^.  iffArcK 
Toliii.  p.  199, 1853)  is  the  exactness  with  which, 
ai  regards  the  raren,  it  agrees  with  the  He)>rew 
text,  which  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  LXX 
and  Vnlg.  in  these  latter  (Gen.  Tiii.  7)  the 
nren  is  stated  as  '^  no<  rgtwming  nntil  the  water 
hsd  dried  from  off  the  earth  "  (icai  i^tKB^v^  ovk 

T^s  T^s. — Qoi  egrediAatw  et  fioit  reveriisbatur^ 
donee  siccarentnr  aquae  super  terram),  whereas 
in  the  Heb.  text  we  read  that  the  raven  ^  went 
forth  U>  and  fro  until  the  waters  were  dried  up 

from    off    the     earth"    p^B^J     |rt^     KV^ 

pKH   f?yO  CDnsn  nrn*ny  "  Et  exilt  egn- 

dkndo  et  redewndo,  donee  aresoerent  aquae  de- 
nper  terram,"  Walton,  JPolygott ;  Kalisch,  Crii. 
Ojm.;  Patrick,  Com.  etc).  The  expression  **to 
and  fro"  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  raven -a 
btd  messenger  and  Noah  chose  another,  the  dove 
—must  have  returned  at  intervals  to  the  ark, 
and  in  all  probability  rested  on  its  top,  as  indeed 
it  is  represented  on  these  coins. 

It  is  aUio  interesting  to  compare  the  type  of 
these  coins  with  the  representations  on  early 
Chriitiaa  monuments.  A  painting  of  the  3rd 
centarr,  in  the  catacombs  at  Rome  (Savinien 
Petit,  Ma.  (fArch,  vol.  UL  pi.  zxiz.  Paris,  1853), 
shows  Noah  in  the  ark  and  a  dove  holding  an 
olife  branch  in  its  month  flying  towards  him ; 
Koth'i  wife  is  not  represented,  nor  the  raven, 
bat  one  cannot  fail  to  observe  the  striking 
limilarity  of  the  shape  of  the  ark,  its  cover, 
the  figure  of  Noah  and  the  dove.  Though  the 
raren  is  not  found  on  any  of  the  paintings  of 
the  catacombs,  it  may  be  seen  on  a  bas-relief 
fonaJ  at  lyjemila,  in  Algeria  (De  la  Mare, 
^ene  ArdL  1849,  voL  vL  p.  196\  and  is  here 
occupied  in  devouring  the  carcases. 

It  now  remains  to  assign  a  reason,  if  possible, 
for  this  type  occurring  upon  the  coina  of  Apameia. 
lo  the  first  place  there  was  a  Phrygian  legend 
ofa  great  flood  relating  to  Annacus  or  Nannacus, 
a  king  who  resided  at  loonium,  and  who  lived  to 
the  age  of  300  years.  When  he  died  the  tradi- 
tion was  that  all  mankind  would  be  destroyed 
(Steph.  Bys.sLV.  'Ix^yioK;  Snida8,«.0.  Ncisvairof). 
There  is  not  much  doubt  that  the  Old  Testament 
iaflaenced  this  tradition,  and  it  is  perhaps  not 
ooreasonable  to  suppose  that  there  is  here  a 
Rference  to  Enoch,  the  &ther  of  Methuselah, 
who  after  his  son's  birth  **  walked  with  God  300 
reals"  (Gen.  v.  22).  Prof.  EwaU  indeed  has 
npposed  (Oesch,  d.  VoUtet  larael^  vol.  i.  p.  356) 
that  the  city  Enoch,  which  was  built  by  the 
eldest  son  of  Cain,  and  called  after  his  name 
(Gen.  iv.  17,  18),  refers  to  the  Phrygian  city  of 
looniuB,  at  which  Annoous  is  suppcned  to  have 
neided.  In  the  second  place  the  curious  lines  in 
tbe  ** Sibylline  Books''  (Ooa  SfbyU,  w.  247- 
256, 261-267)  may  have  actually  suggested  to  the 
Apsmciiu  the  types  for  these  coins.  They  are  as 
mlows:  **Bnt  Noah  resting  some  days  sent 
agUD  the  dove  that  he  might  know  whether  the 
D^inge  had  ceased,  but  she  flying  up  and  down 
fled  away,  and  descending  to  earth  rested  a  little 
her  body  on  the  wet  earth  and  returned  bring- 
ing a  branch  of  an  olive  tree,  a  great  sign  of 
|««d  news  •  •   .   .  and  then  presently  he  sent 


forth  another  bird  black-winged,  and  she  flew 

away  and  remained  on  the  earth There 

is  on  the  continent  of  black  Phrygia  a  high  and 

great  mountain  called  Ararat Here  arise 

the  springs  of  the  great  river  Marsyas.  On  its 
lofty  top  the  ark  rested  when  the  waters  receded.'* 
The  term  Ktfiwr6sy  ''an  ark,"  which  occurs  in 
these  verses  is  of  special  interest,  for  not  only 
was  it  employed  by  the  LXX  (Gen.  vi.  14),  by 
the  Evangelists  (Matt.  zxiv.  38 ;  Luke  zvii.  27), 
and  by  the  Apostles  (Heb.  zi  7 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  20), 
for  the  ''ark  of  Noah  ;"  but  Apameia  itself  was 
called  abStos  (Strab.  xii.  6 ;  Ptol.  v.  2),  probably 
on  account  of  the  great  wealth  collected  there, 
it  being  a  great  emporium  next  in  dignity  to 
Ephesus  (Sti*abo,  xii.  8),  and  KifiwT6s  signiHes 
'*  a  chest  "  or  **  coffer."  Moreover  that  the  ark 
was  supposed  to  rest  at  Apameia  is  testified  by 
the  line  $v$a  ^A^/9«t  fieydAev  worofAOv  Nlapa^ao 
wdf^vKotf,  for  the  river  Marsyas  ran  by  Apameia, 
and  was  also  itself  called  Cib6to$,  as  te.Htifled 
by  coins  struck  at  the  time  of  Hadrian  (Madden, 
ilTtttn.  Chron,  N.  S.  1866,  vol.  vi.  p.  211,  pi.  vi^ 
No.  4>  ^ 

Among  the  various  suppoaitions  which  may  be 
brought  forward  to  explain  the  appearance  of 
this  type,  whether  it  be  suggested  that  it  may 
have  been  produced  owing  to  the  semi-generous 
treatment  that  the  Christians  received  during 
the  reign  of  the  emperors  under  which  they  were 
issued,  it  is  certain  that  the  type  did  not  emanate 
from  a  Christian  sect.  The  deep  root  which  an 
ancient  tradition  of  the  Deluge — shown  by  the 
Phrygian  legend,  probably  greatly  influenced  by 
the  Biblical  account  and  the  minute  description 
in  the  Sibylline  books — ^had  taken  at  Apameia 
is  far  more  likely  to  have  originated  these  pieces. 
At  the  same  time  it  wotdd  be  presumptuous  to 
suppose  that  they  might  not  have  been  designed 
by  a  Christian  artist,  for  the  worship  of  God  had 
long  circulated  throughout  Asia  Minor.  (For  a 
full  account  of  these  coins  see  Madden,  Ifum, 
ChraiL  N.  S.  1866,  vol.  vi.  p.  173.) 

2.  Obv,  AVT.  K.  r.  M,  KV.  TPAIANOC 
A€  Kl  OC.  Bust  of  Trajan  Dedus  to  the  right 
laureated,  with  poUwkanentum. 

Mev.  En.  AVP.  AI-IIANOV  B.  A;!^. 
A.  TO    B.  CT€i'ANH.  [^irl  Ahfmkiov  'A^ 

vrf^wr^ipouJ}  In  the  exergue  MAIONnN. 
Bacchus,  holding  in  the  right  hand  a  vase  and 
in  the  left  a  spear,  seated  to  left  on  a  chair, 
which  is  on  a  car  drawn  by  two  panthers. 
Before  him  a  female  (Ariadne?)  walking  to 
left,  but  looking  at  Bacchus  and  carrying  a 
large  vine-branch  covered  with  grapes.  JE. 
(Fig.  2 ;  Cabinet  da  MOaUlea^  Pant.) 

This  medallion  was  issued  during  the  reign  of 
Trajan  Dedus  (24d-251)  at  Maeonia  in  Lydia. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  engraver  has 
taken  care  to  plaoo  the  monogram  between  two 

A'a  (A^A)  in  the  middle  of  the  legend  at  the 

top  of  the  coin,  as  if  to  coll  apedal  attention 
to  it. 

Suggestions  have  been  made  (Lenormant,  3f^, 
d^Arch,  vol.  iii.  p.  196)  that  a  Christian  moneycr 
intended  to  introduce  on  this  coin  the  mysterious 
sign  of  the  new  Faith,  and  that  though  symbols 
of  a  similar  character  to  the  Christian  monogram 
occur  upon  other  monuments  anterior  to  Chris* 
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tianitj  (s«e  |  zr.),  yet  in  this  case  the  sign  Is 
more  probably  the  work  of  a  Christian.  More- 
07er,  that  the  Bacchic  emblems,  appropciate  to 
the  institution  of  the  Encharist,  may  also  be 
found  on  the  saroophagus  of  St.  Constance  and 
on  the  mosaics  which  decorate  the  mausoleum 
of  this  princess  (Ciampini,  de  aacr,  Atdif,  a  Congt. 
mag.  cotutr,  pL  zxxii.  Rome,  1693).  This  opinion 
is  further  sustained  by  another  scholar  (De  Witte, 
Mil,  d*Arch.  vol  iii.  p.  172),  who  adds  that  the 
title  l^x**'  chosen  by  the  artist  in  which  to 
introduce  the  monogram  of  Christ  seems  to  offer 
a  direct  allusion  to  the  domination  and  the  reign 
of  the  Saviour. 

The  form  of  the  O  (*|*)  in  the  words 

'A^^idyov  and  Src^ci^^Jpotf  hare  been  also 
considered   to  allude  to  the  form  of  the  cro$B 

(~]r\  hut  it  would  be  hazardous  to  affirm  this, 

as  a  similar  manner  of  engraTing  this  letter 
occurs  on  the  coins  of  the  Selencidae,  of  Phila* 
delphia  in  Lydia,  and  of  Sardea,  in  the  Utter 
pCase  on  a  coin  of  Salonina,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Christian  (see  par.  3 ;  Madden,  Num, 
Chron,  N.  S.  1866,  vol.  yi.  p.  218) ;  at  the  same 
time  such  a  form  may  be  seen  on  the  top  of  the 
labcartun  of  certain  coins  of  Constantine  the  Great 
to  which  I  shall  presently  allude  (§  vi.). 

It  must,  however,  be  remembend  that  under 
Trajan  Decius  the  ChristiMUs  were  grossly  per- 
secuted ("  Ezstitit  post  annos  plurimos  txt^cribile 
animal  Decius,  qui  vezaret  Eodesiam,"  Lactant. 
de  Mori.  Pers,  c  4).  Kabian,  bishop  of  Rome, 
the  first  authentic  martyr  pope,  was  one  of  the 
early  victims  (Milman,  HisL  of  Christ  vol.  ii. 
p.  188;  vol.  iii.  p.  329),  and  many  persons  were 
killed  throughout  the  empire.  Vet  the  quiet 
that  the  Christians  enjoyed  during  the  mild 
reign  of  his  predecessor  Philip,  and  its  effects, 
cannot  have  been  suddenly  stopped  even  by  this 
attempt  to  extirpate  Christianity,  and  it  is  not 
therefore  improbable  that  a  Christian  artist  here 
sought  surreptitious  means  of  protest  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  persecutors  of  tlie  church. 

1  may  add  that  Tryphonia  or  Cephinia,  the 
wife  of  Herenoius  Etruscus,  son  of  Trajan 
Decius  and  Etruscilla,  was  probably  converted 
to  Chriiitianity  with  her  daughter  Cyrilla  after 
her  husband's  death  (De  Witte,  op,  e£f.).  Of  this 
empress  no  coins  are  extant. 

8.  O&r.  OORN.  BALONINA  ATOw  Bost  of  Salo- 
nina  to  the  right  on  a  crescent. 

£ev.  Avo.  [or  avovsta]  in  pace.  Salonina 
seated  to  the  left  holding  an  olive-branch  and 
sceptre.  In  the  exergue  sometimes  the  letters 
U  s,  sometimes  P  or  B,  sometimes  8  I.  Billon. 
(Fig.  3 ;  British  Museum.) 

"nie  explanation  of  the  remarkable  legend  on 
this  coin  of  Salonina  {dro,  260-268)  was  first 
given  by  M.  de  Witte,  who  in  a  most  interesting 
memoir  published  in  1852  (M^/n,  de  FAoad.  Hoy, 
de  Belgiqtte^  vol.  zzvi. ;  cf.  £eo.  Num.  Beige, 
vol.  ii.  1853 ;  Ma,  dAmh,  vol.  iii.  Paris,  1853) 
traced  the  origin  and  names  of  Salonina  the 
tn/tf  of  Gallienus  —  carefully  distiuguishing 
her  from  Pipa  or  Pipara  the  ooncu6intf ;-— the 
character  of  this  empress,  and  finally  attempted 
to  show,  and  not  without  success,  that  she  was 
a  Christian. 

It  hns  been  amply  proved,  in  spite  of  many 
objections,  that  the  fbrmula  EN  biphnh  or  in 
PAOB  was  exclusively  Christian  (Cavedoni,  Bagg, 
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dei  Jfon.  dette  AH,  Critt,  Modeaa,  1849),  that  ia 
to  say,  not  in  vogue  among  the  pagans,  though 
it  was  used  prevl;,daly  by  the  Jews  (Greppo, 
Not,  swr  dee  Ineeript,  ant,  tirSee  de  qttelq,  tonf 
beaujB  /y^s  &  Borne,  Lyons,  1835).  It  was  more- 
over a  formula  of  Christian  npotheoais,  and  aa 
such  has  been  treoted  by  M.  de  Witte,  who  in 
the  papers  above  referred  to  has  supposed  that 
these  coins  are  oommemoinitive,  and  were  struck 
by  order  of  Gallienus,  after  his  wife's  desth.  A 
few  years  after,  two  finds,  one  in  1855,  consisting 
of  some  4000  coins,  the  other  in  1857,  consisting 
of  some  25  or  30,000  coins  of  silver  and  billon, 
among  which  were  some  of  the  pieces  of  Salonina, 
with  the  legend  ayo.  or  avgtsta  nr  pace, 
proved  to  M.  de  Witte  (Bev.  Num.  1857,  p.  71) 
that  these  coins  must  have  been  issued  before 
265  and  consequently  ihuing  the  lifetime  of 
Salonina,  an  opinion  that  was  shared  by  the  late 
M.  C.  Lenormant  {Beo,  Num,  1857,  pp.  243- 
245),  but  which  has  not  commended  itself  to 
Mr.  C.  W.  King  (JBarlff  GkrUL  Num,  p.  49, 
1873),  who  whilst  suppressing  all  mention  cf  the 
authority  of  the  ttoo  jfnds  speaks  of  M.  de  Witte's 
conclusion  as  an  "  unlucky  after-thought." 

As  regards  the  letters  M  s  in  the  exergue,  Mr. 
King(op.cit  p.  ziv.)  is  of  opinion  that  they  must 
stand  for  some  title,  and  that  Memioriae  Sanctae 
not  merely  gives  a  most  appropriate  sense,  but 
is  supported  by  the  Vetterandae  Memoriae  on  the 
coins  of  Constantine  (§  ziii.).  The  fact,  howcrer, 
is  that  other  letters  occur  in  the  exergue,  and 
the  same  may  also  be  found  on  pagan  types  of 
the  coins  of  Salonina,  and  on  the  coins  of 
Gallienus,  so  that  this  hypothesis  is  out  of  the 
question.  I  am  inclined  te  think  that  the 
letters  bear  some  reference  te  the  mintage  or 
place  of  minting,  but  I  am  unable  te  offer  any 
satisfactory  solution. 

It  must  be  added  that  the  late  Abb^  Caredoni 
considei*ed  {ABnun,  Giomale  Lett  vol.  zix.  Rome, 
1852)  M.  de  Witte's  suggestion  a  paradox,  and 
did  not  admit  his  interpretation  of  the  legend. 

§  i.  ChroHologioat  and  Bistorioai  Sketch  of  the 
Beign  of  Constantine. — Previous  to  oommenciug 
the  actual  description  of  the  coins  of  Constan- 
tine I.  with  Christian  emblems,  and  for  the  better 
understanding  of  their  arrangement  and  clani- 
fication,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  brief  chrono- 
logical and  historical  sketch  of  the  reign  of  this 
emperor. 


811. 


In  the  year  311,  ConstanUne  I., 
beiDg  determined  to  stop  the  tyranny 
of  Maxentius,  reviewed  in  his  own 
mind  all  considerations,  and  felt  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  honour  no 
other  than  the  God  of  his  father 
Constantius  I.  Chlorus  (Cuseb.  Fit. 
Const  i.  c.  27).  He  is  consequently 
said  to  have  prayed  earnestly  to 
God,  and  whilst  tiius  praying  with 
fervent  entreaty,  a  most  marTellous 
sign  appeared  to  him  from  heaven. 
About  midday,  when  the  sun  was 
beginning  to  decline,  he  saw  with  his 
own  eyes  in  the  heavens  the  trophy 
of  a  cross  of  light  placed  above  the 
sun,  and  bearing  the  inscription  bt 
THIS  OONQUBR  CTOVTO  NtKAX 
a  miracle  witnessed  by  his  whole 
army  (Eoseb.  Vit,  Const.  L  c  28). 
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But  doabtiag  in  his  own  mind  what 
the  import  of  this  apparition  might 
be,  he  oontinued  to  meditate  till 
night  Daring  hit  sleep  the  Christ 
of  God  appeared  to  him  with  the 
sign  that  he  had  seen  in  the  heaYens, 
and  coDUianded  him  to  make  a 
standard  resembling  the  sign  and  to 
use  it  as  a  safeguard  against  his 
enemies  (Euseb.  VU.  Const,  i.  c.  29). 
So  soon  as  it  was  day  he  arose,  and 
calling  together  those  that  worked 
in  jewels  and  precious  stones,  he 
aat  in  the  midst  and  described  to 
them  the  figure  of  the  sign  he  had 
■een,  and  commanded  them  to  make 
one  like  it  in  gold  and  precious 
stones,  to  which  I^sebius  adds,  ^  and 
1  also  have  seen  this  representation" 
(  Ftf .  Omst.  L  c.  30> 

The  description  of  the  standard 
of  the  cross,  called  bj  the  Romans 
faftomm,  is  minntelj  given  by  Euse- 
bius  (  Vit,  Comst.  L  c  SI.  See  art. 
LabarI7M\  who  tays  that  two 
letters  indicating  the  name  of  Christ 
by  means  of  the  first  letters  were 
placed  on  the  crown,  *'  the  letter  P 
being  marked  diagonally  with  x  ex- 
actly in  its  eentre  "  (x^aCofidvov  rov 
p  icaritTh  fucairoToif)^  which  would 

perhaps  rather  gire  the  form  /K 

than    j^j  and    these   letters   the 

emperor  at  a  later  period  used  to 
wear  on  his  helmet.  The  form  of 
the  cross,  as  employed  by  the  soldiers 
on  their  shields,  is  given  by  Lactan- 
tius  (i^  MorL  Pers,  c  44>— troiu- 

MTSs  N^  tSUrOf  gwnmo  GaptUdrcum" 

fexo,  i.e.  >P. 

ttl.  Encouraged  by*  these  signs,  Con- 

stantine  advanced  against  Mazentius, 
whom  he  defeated  on  Oct.  27,  812, 
llazentius  himself  being  drowned  in 
the  Tiber  while  endeavouring  to 
escape  over  the  Milvian  bridge.  Con- 
stantine  thus  became  sole  master  of 
the  Western  empire. 

Shortly  after  Constantine's  entrv 
into  Rome,  he,  in  conjunction  with 
lidnius  L  his  colleague,  **  having 
first  pniised  God  as  the  author  of  all 
their  sooeesses,"  drew  up  a  AiU  and 
comprehensive  edict  in  favour  of  the 
Christiansi  and  then  sent  it  to 
Maximin,  ruler  in  the  east,  who 
fearful  of  refusing,  addressed  a  de- 
cree **  commencing  lOViVB  M AZi- 
MI21V8  AVOV9TV8,  etc.  (a  title 
sssumed  by  him  after  the  death  of 
Galerius)  to  the  governors  under 
him,  respecting  the  Christians,  ss  if 
of  his  own  free  will  (Euseb.  S,  JS, 
iz.c  9> 

^  Tlw  origtiM]  edict  is  not  now  extant,  but  the  copy 
imd  fay  Ibximin  Is  given  bj  EoseUns  In  Grsek  (S.  Ji, 
li.t»). 


sis-ais. 
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The  whole  Roman  people  received 
Constantino  as  their  benefactor.  The 
senate  who  paid  adoration  to  the 
hbamm  (Prudent,  m  8ymm.  494- 
496)  decreed  him  the  first  rank 
among  the  Avgusti  (Lactant.  de  Mort, 
Per9.  c.  44),  and  perhaps  offered  him 
the  title  of  Maximum  "  quem  sibi 
Maximinus  vindicabat,"  to  the  great 
grief  and  indignation  of  Maximin. 
"  Cognito  deinde  senatas  decreto,  sic 
exarsit  dolore,  ut  inimicitias  aperte 
profiteretur,  convida  jocis  mixta  ad- 
versus  Imperatorem  Maximum  di- 
ceret "  (Lactant.  op.  otf.).  [See  under 
815.]  Constantino  erected  a  statue 
of  himself  in  the  most  frequented  part 
of  Rome,  and  ordered  a  long  spear  in 
the  form  of  a  cro$a  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  statue,  and  the 
following  inscription  to  be  engraved 
on  it  in  the  Latin  language; — Br 

TUB  flALUTABV  SION,  THE  TBUB 
0TMBOL  OP  YALOUR,  I  HAVE  SAVED 
TOUB  Cmr,  LIBERATED  FROM  THB 
TOilB    OF    THE    TTRAMT.       I    HAVE 

▲lbo  re8t0bbd  the  senate  and 
Roman  people  to  their  ancient 

DIGNITY  AND  SPLENDOUR.      (Euseb. 

70.  OohH.  I  c  40;  K  E,  ix.  c.  9.) 
In  81^-813,  Constantino  and 
Lidnius  were  at  Milan,  where  the 
latter  was  married  to  Constantia, 
the  half-sister  of  Constantino  (Lac- 
tant. d$  Mort,  Pert,  c.  45 ;  Vict. 
EpU, ;  Zoom.  ii.  17) ;  and  here  the 
two  emperors  issued  a  second  edict 
giving  liberty  to  the  Christians  in  par- 
ticular, and  to  all  men  in  general,  to 
follow  the  worship  of  that  deity 
which  each  might  approve,  so  that 
thus  the  Divine  Being  {Dvoinitas) 
might  be  propitious  to  them  and  to 
all  their  subjects  (Lactant.  de  Mart, 
Pere,  c  48;  Euseb.  if.  E,  x. 
0.5). 

In  the  meantime  the  impious 
Maximin  Daxa,  taking  advantage  of 
the  marriage  festivities  which  were 

going  on  at  Milan,  marched  from 
yria  into  Bithynia,  and  from 
thence  into  Thrace.  Licinius  pur- 
sued him,  and  in  a  pitched  battle  at 
Adrianople  defeated  him.  Maximin 
fled  to  Mount  Taurus,  and  thence  to 
Tarsus,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
given  glory  to  the  God  of  the 
Christians,  and  enacted  a  full  and 
complete  law  for  their  liberty 
(Euseb.  H,  E,  ix.  c  10),  but  too 
late,  for  beiug  seised  with  a  violent 
disease,  he  perished  miserably  (313). 
Licinius  thus  became  sole  master  of 
the  East,  and  on  arriving  at  Nioo- 
media,  he  gave  thanks  to  God  for 
his  victory  (jgratiam  Deo^  cujva 
cnueilio  vkerai^  Lactant.  de  Mori, 
Pere,  c  48),  and  repeated  the  edict 
in  favour  of  the  Christians  as  issued 
by  Constantino  and  himbelf  at 
Milan  (Lactant.  op,  cit). 
In  S14  Constantino  and  Lidnins 
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quarrelled,  bat  the  latter,  being  de- 
feated, Kued  for  peace,  which  was 
accepted. 
SIS.  In  315  the  title  of  Maximus  and 

the  diadem  were  officially  decreed  to 
ConBtantine. 

The  title  of  Maximum  ie  given  to 
Constantine  bj  Kumenios  in  his 
panegfrio  pronoanced  at  TreTes  in 
810  IPansg,  Contt,  Aug.  l)ict,\  but 
the  statement  cannot  be  accepted  as 
true  (Heyne,  Cen».  xii.  Pansg.  Vet. 
in  bis  Opuao.  Acad.  vol.  vi.  p.  80). 
Pagios  {Cnt.  Barrm,  ann.  311)  gires 
the  date  as  811  on  the  authority  of 
a  coin  having  on  the  obverse  MAX. 
and  on  the  reverse  voms  V  mvlt.  z, 
bat  Mediobarbus,  from  whom  the 
description  of  the  coin  is  taken,  is 
an  authority  of  no  vmlue  (£ckhel. 
Jloct,  Num.  Vet.  vol.  viU.  p.  94). 
Some  modem  numismatists,  on  the 
other  hand  (Kenardent,  Hev,  Num. 
1856,  p.  249;  Cohen.  2f6i,  Imp. 
vol.  vi.  p.  89),  think  that  coins  with 
this  title  were  not  struck  till  the 
end  of  hi$  reiyn.  The  title  was  pro- 
bably offend  to  him  in  312  by  the 
senate,  as  I  have  previously  stated, 
but  it  is  more  likely  that  it  was 
officially  granted  to  him  In  815, 
when  the  triumphal  arch,  to  com- 
memorate the  victory  over  Maxen- 
tius  in  812,  was  dedicated  to  him. 

^-  IMP.  CAE8.  FL.  00N8TANTIK0 
MAXIMO    P.  F.   AyOVSTO   8.   P.  Q.  B. 

etc.  (Orelli,  /user.  Mo.  1075;  see 
§  zviii.  **  False  or  nnoertain  coins 
of  Constantine  L")  on  which  it  was 
proclaimed  that  by  the  greatness  of 
his  own  mind  and  the  intpiratum  of 
the  Dmmity  (instinctu  IHvmitatie)  < 
he  defeated  the  tyrant  Maxentius, 
and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  a 
genuine  brass  coin  preserved  in  the 
''  Mu8^  de  Vienne,'*  having  on  the 
obverse  oonbtantinvb  max.  avo. 
003.  iiii  and  on  the  reverse  the 
legend  sou  iHVicro  oomiti  (Eckhel, 
Qit.  du  MusA  de  Vienne ;  Cohen, 
M^  Imp.  Nos.  467,  468). 

It  is  extremely  probable  that 
the  senate  decreed  to  Constantine 
at  the  same  time  the  diadem  (see 
§  xvi.  '*  Coins  of  Constantine  with 
the  diadem  "),  and  it  was  perhaps  on 
the  occasion  of  these  honours  that 

*  The  wonSs  inttinctu  divinitatU  have  been  sappownl 
by  some  (GiwUiol,  Mon.  Ant.  di  Boma,  p.  xdv.  1789; 
Hem.  ducr.  p.  42, 1805 ;  U'Dseii,  Suppl.  ad  OreU.  vol.  tlL 
p.  113)  to  have  been  written  over  tb«  efliioed  words  ntUu 
joott  o.  m.  or  pertiaps  IHis  /aventAiM,  bnt  Qarmod  quite 
sets  the  qnetition  at  rvet  by  assuring  us  (JV«m.  Cott.  2od 
ed.  p.  245 ;  Bev.  Jirum.lMS,  p.  96)  fhnn  penonal  Inspcctluu 
that  the  marble  was  not  lower  la  the  portion  where  thexe 
words  occur  Uun  in  oth^-r  parts,  nor  are  the  I'-tters  them- 
selves  confused,  nor  are  there  any  traces  of  letters  to  be 
seen  that  cuuld  have  been  prfvluusly  engraved,  it  may 
be  addH  that  Constantine  liimaelf  In  his  oration  to  the 
aMembly  of  the  saints  (ap.  Kust>b.  c.  26)  speaka  of  hla 
services  as  owing  their  origin  to  the  inspiration  qf  God 
{ii  imtryoiat  Ocdv), 


Sir. 
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Constantine  distributed  money  to 
the  people  as  attested  by  his  coins 

(OONSTANnMVS     MAX.      AVQ.      Bust 

with  diotdem,  Cohen,  MSi.  Imp.  No. 
160.  from  Welzl). 

In  317  Crispus  and  Constantine  II., 
the  sons  of  Constantine  I.,  and  lidn- 
ins  II.  the  son  of  lidnina  L,  were 
made  Caeaara. 

In  331  Constantino  enjoined  all 
the  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire 
to  observe  the  **  Lord's  Day,"  and 
passed  an  edict  for  the  solemn  ob- 
lervaace  of  Sktnday  (Clinton,  K  R, 
vol.  ii.  p.  91X  which  he  called  diea 
SoUa  (Euseb.  Vit.  Conat.  iv.  c  18; 
Sozomen,  If.  E.  i.  c.  8). 

For  nine  years  there  had  been 
peace,  but  at  last,  in  .^23,  a  second 
war  broke  out  between  Constantine 
and  liciuius.  Two  battles  were 
fought,  and  in  the  second  Lirinius 
was  utterly  defeated  and  obliged  to 
sue  for  pardon.  His  life  was  spared 
at  the  request  of  his  wife  Constantia, 
but  only  for  a  brief  period,  as  he 
was  put  to  death  in  the  next  year, 
824,  at  Thessalonica,  where  he  had 
been  placed  in  confinement  (Entrop. 
z.  6 ;  kieron.  Ckron. ;  Zosimns,  ii.  28 ; 
Euseb.  Vit.  Omat.  iL  c.  18 ;  H.  £, 
z.  c.  9). 

By  this  victory  Constantine  be- 
came sole  master  of  the  Roman 
world  (ebctob  totivb  orbis  on  a 
gold  coin  struck  at  Thessalonica, 
Madden,  A'wn.  Chrxm.  N.  S.  1862, 
vol.  ii.  p.  48). 

On  hov.  8  of  this  year  Constan- 
tius  II.  was  mads  Caeaar. 

About  325  the  combats  of  Gladi- 
ators were  abolished,  but  they 
appear  still  to  have  continued  till 
as  late  as  455  (Gibbon,  Jioin,  Kmp. 
ed.  Smith  vol.  iv.  p.  41,  noie),  and 
perhaps  also  the  punishment  of  the 
cross  (Aur.  Vict.  Caea.  c  41 ;  Soso- 
men,  H,  JS,  i.  c.  8). 

830.  Dedication  of  Constantinople 
where  Constantino  abolished  idolatry 
and  built  churches  (Euseb.  Vit. 
Conat.  iii.  c.  48),  placing  in  his 
palace  a  representation  of  the  cross 
composed  of  precious  stones  richly 
wrought  in  gold  {Vit.  Conat.  ill.  c. 
49). 

383.  Onstans  made  Caeaar, 

337.  Constantine  now  began  to 
feel  signs  of  failing  health,  and 
visited  Helenopolis,  the  birthplace 
of  his  mother  Helena,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  for  the  first  time  re- 
ceived the  imposition  of  hands  with 
prayer,  in  fact  became  a  catechnmen, 
after  which  he  proceeded  to  Nico- 
media,  where  he  was  bitptized  by 
Ensebius,  bishop  of  Mcoroedia, 
though  he  had  intended  to  defer  this 
rite  till  he  could  have  been  baptised 
in  the  river  Jordan.  He  soon  after 
died,  at  noon  on  the  feast  of  Pente- 
cost (Euseb.  Vit.  C/nat.iv.  c  61-64; 
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Socrates,  H,  S,  1. 39 ;  Sozomen,  E.  E. 
iL  c.  34 ;  Theodoret,  K  E,  i.  a  82). 
Delnuttioi  and  HaDniballianiu,  and 
other  membera  of  the  Impeiial 
familj,  excepting  Julian  and  Gallus, 
were  put  to  death,  and  the  three 
•ODs  of  Constantine  I. — Constan- 
tine  II.  Constantins  II.  and  Constans* 
were  declared  AugutU, 

From  these  atatements  it  would  appear  that 
Coustantine  the  Great  was  conrerted  to  Christi- 
uitj  about  the  year  312,  and  that  bis  colleague 
Licioios  I.  pretended  to  embrace  the  same  faith 
at  ur  about  the  same  period.  Still  many  acts  of 
hi*  reign  after  this  date  show  that  he  acted  in 
sQjthiDg  but  a  Christian  spirit.  There  may  be 
■l^ecially  mentioned :  (1)  the  murder  of  Lidnius  I. 
in  S24  con^f-a /us  meramtBKti;  (2)  the  murder  of 
ius  fOQ  Crispus,  and  the  young  Ucinius,  a  boy 
of  eleren  years  of  age,  in  326;  and  (3)  the 
marder  of  his  wife  Fausta  in  327.'  For  these 
And  other  reasons,  especially  because  he  had  on 
hn  coins  the  inscription  Sol  Ijwidus,  some  have 
oonsidered  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  cf  Bom.  toI.  t.  p. 
3.59)  that  he  must  hsTs  been  **  a  repulsiTe  phe- 
Qomenon  and  was  certainly  not  a  Christian."  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  during  the  reign  of  Con- 
itaBtise  that  Christian  emblems  appear  in  a 
marked  muaner  on  the  coins  and  on  the  Roman 
dated  tAi/i. 

In  the  numismatic  studies  now  about  to  follow, 
it  will  be  seen  whether  Constantine  the  Great 
ordered  to  l>e  placed  on  the  imperial  coinage, 
either  openly  or  latently,  any  Christian  emblems 
from  the  time  when  he  first  professed  Christi- 
anitr  in  312,  or  whether  he  deferred  so  doing 
till  323,  after  the  defeat  of  Licinius,  when  as 
** ruler  of  the  whole  world"  he  could  dare, 
vithoat  opposition,  to  iniicribe  upon  his  coins 
the  sjrmbols  of  the  true  religion  of  Christ. 

§  iL  Couu  of  CoHBtaiUme  /.  and  JAcmitia  I. 
-?  312—?  317. 

L  (Mn,  IMP.  ooNaTAimKVS  ato.  Bust  of 
Constantine  1.  armed  in  cuirass  with  the  shoulder- 
belt,  holding  a  spear  slanting  over  right  shoulder, 
aod  on  the  left  a  shield  on  which  is  figured  a 
honenuin  striking  with  a  spear  a  barbarian. 
The  head  is  covered  with  a  helmet  divided  in 
the  middle  by  a  large  band,  on  which  is  engraved 

the  monogram  X  between  two  stars. 

Siv.  YicTOBiae  ulsttae  pbinc.  peep.  Two 
victories  supporting  a  shield  placed  on  a  pedestal ; 
oa  the  shield  YOT.  P.  R. ;  on  the  pedestal  an  I ; 
in  the  exergue  B.  818.  (2  Siidd,)    M, 

(Published  by  Angelo  Breventano,  in  Macar. 

'  Gibbon  ( AMk  Emp.  ed.  Smith,  voL  U.  pp.  3M,  386) 
thiida  tbsi  there  Is  reason  to  believep  or  at  lesst  to  sos- 
P«et,  that  sbs  escaped  the  blind  and  sunplcions  oraelty  of 
her  taail«Mi,  ind  appsrentlj  principally  on  a  »tatement 
io  «n  oraUoD  proouunoMi  durinf  tbe  sooosedlng  reign 
(Hanoi,  in  OamMtamiMn,  jwn.  c.  4,  ad  caloem  Kntrop.  od. 
HAVCTCtfnp).  Bat  the  AbM  Cavedonl  saserts  (AioeroAs 
CnL  etc.  p.  4,  note)  that  the  sappoc^ed  Momtdia  on  the 
4eatb  of  QsuunUni*  Janlor  has  been  proved  by  Weasi'llng 
tulttTe  been  written  on  tbe  death  of  Theodunw  PsUeolu- 
101.  obnd  tie  middle  ^  tiujiftoenth  century  {Aiumtimi 
OruL  Amu  fd.  FhiliGherv),  whilst  Maiiso  (Ia6en  Om- 
itmiwi,  p.  66)  treats  the  soggetthui  with  oouiempt. 
Tant  ii^  however,  a  great  want  of  posldve  pnxtf  on  thl« 


MagwglyptOf  p.  159,  1856;  Baronius,  Ann.  ad 
ann.  312,  p.  510;  Sada,  Diihghi  d^lCAgotuni^ 
p.  17,  Rome,  1592 ;  Tanini,  Sufpl.  ad  Bandur. 
p.  275 ;  Caronni,  M%».  JJederv.  Nos.  3996,  3971 ; 
Cavedoni,  J2«c«rcA«,  p.  15,  Nos.  18,  19 — the  latter 
having  the  additional  letters  p.  F.  on  the  obverse 
with  neither  the  shield  nor  the  stars ;  Garrucci, 
Nftm.  Cost.  2nd  ed.  p.  237,  No.  1 ;  Bev.  Num. 
1866,  p.  81,  No.  1 ;  but  I  do  not  know  where 
this  actual  example  may  now  be.) 

2.  OffV.  IMP.  001l8TAinurV8  AVO.  Bust  of 
Constantine  L  to  left,  armed  with  cuirass,  and 
with  the  shoulder-belt,  holding  a  spear  slsnting 
over  right  shoulder,  and  on  the  left  a  shield,  on 
which  is  a  horseman  striking  with  his  spear  a 
barbarian.  The  head  is  covered  with  a  helmet, 
divided  in  the  middle  by  a  large  band,  on  which, 
a  crescent  moon  and  a  small  globule ;  on  each 
side  of  the  band  on  the  crown  of  the  helmet  the 

monogram  ^I^. 

J2s9.  Same  legend  and  type ;  on  the  pedebtal 

the  letter  X)  ">  ^^®   exergue   B.  8X8.  ^  (2 

Sitcid.)  M.  (Fig.  4;  Cabinet  dea  M^dailleSj 
Paris.) 

Other  specimens  exist,  issued  at  another  mint, 
p.  T.  8.  T.  or  T.  T.  (Pruntif  Seounda  or  Ttrtia 
Tturaoone),  the  first  and  last  of  which  are  in 
the  Bnti^  Museum,  on  which  the  monogram 

^  occurs.    On  another  example  in  the  British 

Museum,  with  reverse  legend  Tier,  laetae 
PRiNa  PERP.  there  is  certainly  a  star  of  eijht 

rays — thus  ^— on  either  side  of  the  band 
(Fig.  5),  whilst  the  rays  are  said  to  take  the  form 
of  a  Maltese  cross  on  s(»ne  pieces  struck  at  Treves 
and  at  London  (Lagoy,  Re9.  Num.  1857,  p.  196). 

3.  0^0.  UP.  U&  LldKlVS  p.  F.  AVO.  Bust 
of  licinius  I.  to  the  right,  laureated,  with 
onirass. 

Bsv.  Same  legend  and  type ;  on  the  pedestal 

X ;  in  the  exergue  A.  so.  ^  (1  ^scid.)    JE, 

(British  Museum.) 

The  cross  (X)  on  ^^^  pedestal  is  very  like 
the  one  on  the  coin  of  Constantine  (No.  2),  also 
struck  at  Siscia,  and  may  be  a  Christian  emblem, 
or  it  roav  simply  be  intended  for  an  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  pedestal. 

§  iiL  Coini  of  Constantine  /.,  Crispus^  and 
Constantine  If.—i?)  317-323. 

4.  Obv.  OOMffTANTiNVS  MAX.  ATO.  He! meted 
bust  of  Constantine  I.  to  the  right,  laureated, 
with  cuirass. 

£eo,  YICIOBIAB  LAETAE  PSIKa  PERP.    Same 

type,  on  the  pedestal  an  equilateral  cross  c  13 

In  the  exergue  8.  T.  {Secunda  Tarraoone.)    M. 

(Garrucci,  Kum.  Cost.  2Dd  ed.  p.  239,  No.  3, 
pi.  No.  2  from  coll.  of  Sig.  L.  Depoletti,  dealer 
in  Rome;  cf.  Jlev.  Num.  1866,  p.  83,  No.  3, 
pi.  ii.  No.  2,  where  the  reverse  is  engraved 
yiCTORIAI  LEITAI  {sic)  TKttlC.  PERP.) 

5.  Obv.  D.  N.  ORIBPO  NOB.  CAE8.  Head  of 
Crispus. 

Kev.  Same  legend  and  type :  on  the  pedestal 
an  equilateral  cross.     In  the  exergue        ?    M. 
(Qarrucci  from  Tmin',) 

6.  Obo.  OONSTANTINVS  IVN.  K.  C  Bust  of 
Constantine  IL  to  the  left,  radiated,  with  pahb' 
damentum. 
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SeD»  Same  legend  and  type :  on  the  pedestal 
an  equilateral  cross  cPp  vithin  a  wreath.    In 

the  exergue  P.  LN.  (Prima  Londmio.)    JE, 

(Fig.  6 ;  British  Museum.  Another  example, 
published  bj  Garrucci  from  Tanmi,  has  on  the 
obverse  the  aaditional  letters  Th.  Ci*) 

Cavedoni  considered  (^Rtcerchs^  p.  20)  the 
monograms  on  coins  Xos.  1  and  2  to  be  more 
like  itars,  or  monograms  composed  of  the  letters 
I  and  z,  the  initials  of  'Iifirot/f  XpiOT^t,  bat  they 

seem  to  have  really  the  form  of  jtt. 

As  to  the  date  of  issue  of  the  coins  above 
described  it  is  supposed  that  some  may  have 
existed  previous  to  S23,  as  there  are  spedmens 
of  the  coins  of  Constantino  II.  among  them,  and 
none  of  Constantins  II.  made  Conor  in  that  same 
year  (Cavedoui,  Apptndioej  p.  6 ;  Garruoci,  op. 
ciY.).  The  coin  No.  4,  bearing  as  it  does  the 
title  of  MAX.  (M<ixi!mu$\  might  have  been  issued 
in  315,  in  which  rear  the  Senate^  as  we  have 
seen,  granted  him  that  title,  whilst  the  coins  of 
Constantine  I.  (Nos.  1  and  2)  might  even  be  as 
early  as  312,  and  those  of  Crispus  and  Constan- 
tine II.  (Nos.  5  and  6)  as  early  as  317.  They 
are  all  probably  anterior  to  819,  and  certainly 
precede  the  year  323. 

The  first  two  coins  are  interetttng  as  confirm- 
ing the  words  of  Eusebius  (  VU,  Oomt,  i.  c.  31 ; 
cf.  Sozomen,  J?.  K  i.  c  8)  that  Constantine, 
besides  having  the  monogram  placed  upon  the 
Itbarum,  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  it  upon  his 
helmet.  The  helmet  is  sometimes  ornamented 
with  pellets  or  ttars,  and  the  former  are  no  doubt 
intended  to  represent  ffems^  according  to  the 
account  of  his  panegyrist  Kazaiins  (xxix.  5) — 
"  fulget  galea  et  corusca  luce  ffemmarum  divinum 
vcrticem  monstrat,"  whilst  according  to  Philo- 
atorgius  {ff,  E,  i.  c.  6)  the  holy  sign  seen  in  the 
sky  by  0>nstantine  was  surrounded  by  atan 
that  encircled  it  as  a  rainbow — koX   iiardp^tv 

The  words  yiCToaiAE  LAKTAE  may  be  com- 
pared (cf.  Cavedoni,  Ricerche^  p.  16 ;  Vis'imina, 
p.  212)  to  the  scriptural  expressions  **  Laetabor 
ego  super  eloquia  tua:  sicut  qui  invenit  spolia 
multa"(Ps.  cxviii.  IB'2),  or  **Laatalnt9Uur  .  .  .  . 
sicnt  exultant  motore$'  capta  praeda,  quando 
dividunt  spolia  "  (Is.  ix.  3),  and  to  the  line  of 
Horace  (1  Sat.  i.  8) — ^^Homento  dta  mora 
venit,  ant  vurtona  laetaJ* 

§  iv.  Coma  of  ConetanVne  71,  Licinivs  /.,  Cris- 
pus, Licinius  t^  and  ConstatUine  II, —  ?  319- 
823. 

7.  Obv,  ooKSTAirnNVB  Ava.  Helmeted  bust 
of  Constantine  I.  to  the  right,  with  cuirass. 

Rev,  viaTVS  exebctt.  Standard,  at  the  foot 
of  which  two  captives,  seated  ;  on  the  standard 

VOT.  XX.   In  the  field  to  left  ^ .   In  the  exergue 

A.  SIS.  (1  ^scid,)    M,    (Ghu'rucd,  from  Muaeo 
Ktrcheriasto,) 

8.  Obv.  ncp.  LioiNnrs  ato.  Helmeted  boat 
of  Licinius  L  to  the  right,  with  cuirass. 

Rev,,  Same  legend  and  type.     In  the  field  to 

left  )|^.    In  the  exergue  aq.  8.  (AquHeid  Se- 

cunda,)    JR. 

(Fig.  7  ;  British  Mnseum.  There  is  a  similar 
example  in  the  Cabinet  <ks  M^daiUeSj  PariSy  struck 
at  Thessalonica.) 
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9.  Obv,  CRISPTS  KOB.  CAE8.  Bost  of  Cn'^pns 
to  the  leil,  laureated,  with  cuirasa,  and  holding 
a  spear  and  shield. 

Rev,  Same  legend  and  type.    In  the  field  to 

left  ^.  In  the  exergue  A<).  P.  {AqvUleid prima,) 

ML 

(British  Museum.  A  similar  specimen  with 
AQ.  T.'tertM-  is  in  the  Cab,  des  JI^JL  Paris,) 

10.  Obo.  uciNiVB  TVS.  NOB.  a  Bust  of  Li- 
cinius II.  to  the  right,  laureated,  with  palvdo" 
mentwn  and  cuirass. 

Rev,  Same  legend  and  type.    In  the  field  to 

left  >t^ .    In  the  exergue  P.  T.  {Prima  Tarra- 

oone,)    JS. 

(Fig.  8 ;  British  Museum.  Ciarrucci  describes 
another  example  from  the  collection  of  Signor 
Depoletti  with  T.  T.  in  the  exergue,  the  emperor 
on  the  obverse  holding  a  globe  surmounted  by  a 
victory.) 

11.  6^.  ucnnvs  zvir.  bob.  a  Same  type 
as  Ko.  10. 

Rev.  Same  legend  and  tjrpe.  In  the  field  a 
siar  with  eight  rays.    In  the  exergue     ?     £. 

(0>hen,  Suppl.  No.  3  from  coll.  of  M.  Poy- 
denot,) 

12.  Obv,  OONnANTINTB  lYH.  NOB.  C  Bust 
of  Constantine  II.  to  the  left,  laureated,  with 
cuirass,  and  holding  a  globe  surmounted  by  a 
victory. 

Rev.  Same  legend  and  type.  In  the  field  ^ . 

In  the  exergue  P.  ^  T.    (Prima    Tarraoone.) 

JR,    (British  Museum.) 

Cavedoni  would  never  believe  that  the  sup- 
posed monogram  was  anything  more  than  a  stitr 
of  six  rags,  or  at  the  utmost  tne  monogram  com- 
posed of  I  and  X,  the  initials  of  'Irteois  Xpt(rr6s, 
From  the  coins  of  this  series  which  I  hare  been 
able  to  examine  (Nos.  8,  9,  10  and  12)  it  seems 

perfectly  clear  that  the  form  is  ^ ,  the  vertical 

line  terminating  in  a  globule  or  a  circle.  Cohen 
(M6i.  Imp,  voi.  vi.  p.  83,  note;  St^^pl.  p.  375, 
note)  agrees  with  Cavedoni  that  the  sign  is  a 
star,  which  view  he  considers  confirmed  by  the 
coin  of  Licinius  II.  (No.  11),  which  has  a  star  of 
eight  rags ;  but  as  he  allows  that  the  monogram 

^  (?)  sometimes  appears  on  the  coins  of  Crispus 

(No.  9X  there  is  no  reason  why  it  or  "tr  or  ^1^ 

should  not  occur  upon  the  coins  above  described. 
The  piece  with  eight  rags  proves  nothing,  and  we 
have  seen  that  on  the  helmet  of  Constantine 
there  was  sometimes  placed  a  stcar  of  eight  rags 

—  .^  —  instead  of  the  C!hristian  monogram. 

(See  under  No.  2  ;  Fig.  5.) 

I  do  not  myself  see  any  reason  to  doubt  that 
these  signs  were  intended  for  the  Christian 
monogram,  though  at  this  period  of  the  reign  of 
Constantine  expressed  on  the  coinage  in  some- 
what a  latent  manner. 

This  series  was  probably  introduced  about  the 
year  319.  It  is  anterior  to  323,  coins  of  both 
the  Licinii  being  common  to  it,  whilst  those  of 
Constantins  II.  Caesar,  are  wanting. 

§  V.  Coins  of  Constantine  I.  wth  the  "  Jfiirs 
Conservator"  and  ^Sol  Invictus"  tgpes,^^ 
?312— ?  323. 
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It  waf  at  one  time  oonrideKd  that  tBe  c^ina 
of  Constaiitiae  I.  with  pagan  symbols  were  not 
eotirelf  exclnded  till  323,  after  the  defeat  of 
Liciniua,  but  on  no  aafe  grounds,  as  the  coins 
bearing  the  names  and  types  of  Jupiter,  lierculeSf 
and  Man  never  bear  the  ti^e  of  MaxmnUj  ho- 
llowed upon  him  in  315,  f^m  which  it  may 
reasonably  be  inferred  that  all  these  coins  were 
struck  previous  to  312,  when  Constantine  openly 
professed  Christianity.  One  coin,  howoTer,  of 
the  Man  type  and  the  title  max.  haa  been 
described  from  Taiimi  (Cohen,  ifitf.  Imp.  No.  361), 
whilst  there  Is  a  aeries  of  coins  of  Crispns  and 
Constantine  II.  with  the  trpe  of  Jupiter  (Cohen, 
Med  Inp.  Tol.  vL  pp.  1*97,  198,  Noa.  83-85; 
p.  234,  Kos.  143,  144).  which  were  certainly 
issned  posterior  to  317,  in  which  year  they 
were  created  Caetaart,  but  the  type  was  not 
itrnck  in  any  mint  in  the  dominions  of  Constan- 
tine, but  in  those  subject  to  licinius. 

Some  coins  of  Constantino  I.  with  the  legend 

XAKTI  [or  MABTZ  PATBl|  OOSSGRTATORI,  baring 

for  type  the  bust  of  donstantine  (?)  with  the 
helmet  adorned  with  the  monogram,  or  Mara 
itanding,  and  in  the  field  an  equUaterai  arose 

or  on  his  shield  >U,  and  othera  with  the  legend 

nu  cnncTO  ooum,  the  sun  standing,  and  in 

the  field  >U    are  supposed  to  be  in  existence 

(Garmcd,  Nweu  CoeL  2nd  ed.  p.  241  eeq, ;  Bet, 
3W  1866,  p.  86  a07.X  but  it  is  not  clearly 
established  that  the  **  monogram  "  is  not  a  etar 
^  tix  eqtul  rays ;  or  **  the  equilateral  cross  " 
the  Litm  letter  or  nmnerical  mark  X  c£raton 
fidewaife.  On  available  specimens,  from  one  of 
vhich  a  drawing  is  given  (Fig.  9X  there  is  a 
irmbol  which  appeara  to  be  a  crott,  but  it  differs 
considerably  from  that  on  the  coins  previously 
described,  and  may  indeed  be  only  a  numeral  or 
a  letter. 

According  to  Zonaras  (iinn.  ziii.  3)  Constan- 
tint  placed  in  the  forum  of  Constantinople  the 
drealar  porphyry  column  brought  from  Rome, 
and  on  it  he  put  the  brazen  atatue  of  Apollo 
vhich  he  $et  vp  in  kie  man  name^  substituting 
lome  of  the  nails  of  the  passion  for  the  rays  of 
the  suD,  thna  asanming  with  **  singular  shame- 
lenncas"  (cf.  Von  Hammer,  Conet,  und  Bosp. 
▼oL  i.  p.  162)  the  attributes  of  Apollo  and 
Christ,  from  which  drcumstanoe  Oarruoci  has 
foaad  no  difficulty  in  snppoeing  that  Constantine 
^changed  the  head  of  the  statue,"  and  fully 
intead^l  to  represent  himself  as  Sol  upon  his 
ceiBs. 

Thooirh  Eusebius  (?9.  OoneL  I.  e.  43:  cf.  Lao- 
taat  de  Mort.  Fere,  c  i.)  in  the  rhetorical 
lugnage  of  the  time,  oomparea  Constantine  to 
the  son  rising  upon  the  earth  and  imparting  ita 
nji  of  light  to  all,  and  though  in  the  legend 
nu  crvicio  oOMin  there  may  be  the  idea  of 
the  ancient  Sun-god  and  the  new  Sun  of  .Right- 
eoomens  [see  art.  Christmas])  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Constantine  would  have  placed  the 
Bonogram  of  Chriat  beside  the  image  of  the  Sot 
leeictHSf  OT  have  ca need  himself  to  be  represented 
under  th«  semblance  of  the  sun  together  with 
■ins  of  Christianity. 

Should  the  coins  of  the  ifort  and  Sol  Fnvktue 
tfpe*  be  considered  subsequent  to  312,  in  any 
case  they  must  be  placed  before  323,  since  coins 
«f  Goostaatioa  Oaeiar  are  wanting  in  this  series. 
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and  as  to  the  type  of  Sot  InvhtftSy  as  no 
specimens  of  the  coins  of  Licinius  II.  have  been 
diKoovered,  it  would  seem  that  it  was  first 
struck  by  the  two  Augwti,  Constantine  I.  and 
Licinius  I.,  and  secondly  by  Constantine  I.  and 
his  sons,  a^r  the  year  319,  when  the  quarrels 
between  Constantine  I.  and  Udniua  I.  had  pro- 
bably coitamenced. 

There  appears,  indeed,  to  be  little  doubt  that 
Constantine  I.,  after  he  had  conquered  Mazentiua 
in  312,  found  himaelf  compelled  to  tolerate  for 
some  years  on  his  coins,  and  on  those  of  Crispns 
and  Constantine  II.,  some  of  the  heathen  types, 
such  as  the  ifora  and  the  Sol  Invictue,  one'  spe- 
cimen of  which,  with  the  title  max.  and  009 
im  gives  the  date  315  (see  §  L),  whilst  the 
coins  of  Crispns  and  Constantino  IL  with  these 
types  cannot  be  anterior  to  317,  when  they  were 
made  Caesars,  Soon  after,  the  coins  with  the  Sun- 
type,  but  with  the  legend  olabttas  beipvblicab 
on  the  coinage  of  Crispus  and  Constantine  II. 
must  have  been  introduced  and  continued  in 
circulation  till  about  ?  317  or  319,  when  the 
new  eoins  of  Constantine  I.,  (Mspus  and  Con- 
stantine II.  with  the  legend  yictobiae  laetab 
PBINO.  PEBP.  (§  iii.)  and  the  coins  of  Constan- 
tine I.  and  Liduius  I.  and  their  sons,  with  the 
legend  ViKi'VS  EXEBCXT.  (§  iv.)  became  universal. 

§  vi.  Coins  of  Constantine  /.,  Licinius  /., 
CrispuSj  Constantine  IL  and  Licinius  IL  vith 
the  spear  head  ending  m  a  cross, 

A.  ?317  —  333.»—  Obv.  IMP.  Licnnvs  avg. 
Bust  of  Licinius  I.  to  the  right,  helmeted,  with 
paludamenttun  and  cuirass. 

Bev,  yncTVS  exebcit.  Standard,  at  the  foot 
of  which  two  captives  seated ;  on  the  standard 
VOT.  XX.  The  top  of  the  staff  of  the  labarvm 
ends  in  a  cross.  In  the  field  to  right  and  left 
the  lettera  B.  F.  In  the  ezergue  aq.  8.  (Aquileid 
Seamda,)    M,    (Fig.  10;  British  Museum.) 

Similar  coins  exist  of  Licinius  I.,  Crispus, 
Licinius  11.,  and  Conatantine  II.,  struck  at  Thessa- 
lonica,  and  at  Treves;  of  Constantine  I.  and 
Crispus  struck  at  Lyons,  and  of  Constantine  L 
struck  at  Aries. 

B.  ?  321-323. —  06c.  COMSTAXmNVB  avo. 
Bust  of  Constantine  L  to  the  right,  helmeted, 
with  cuirass. 

Bev,  viBTVB  EXEBcrr.  Same  type.  In  the 
exergue  p.  LN.  (Prima  Londinio,)  M.  (British 
Muaeum.) 

•  About  the  year  823,  after  the  defeat  of  Lldnlua  I. 
there  was  iMued  at  the  mints  of  Lyons,  London  and 
Treves,  a  series  of  coins  of  Oonatantioe  I.,  CMspus, 
Ucinfns  IL  and  Contttantlne  IL  CaesartM  with  ibe 
legend  bkata  TBAKQviLLrrAS  and  the  type  a  glube  oo  an 
altar  on  which  vona  xx,  and  above  the  globe  three  stars. 

On  the  globe  may  be  seen  •••|«|*;«     J  I  ■  «"d  ^^9 

which  according  lo  Osvedunl  (Meerehe.  p.  20)  the  holy 
flttbera  delighted  to  think  was  the  tiffn  ^f  the  crou  <mi 
the  foor  cardinal  |Kilnts  of  the  globe  (S.  MaxImusTanrln. 
HomO,  L.  quae  est  li.  deemos?  SrdQllus  ram.  Paechal, 
1.  111).  On  sooM  of  the  coins  of  tiie  kings  of  the  Bosphoma 
(Baron  de  Kohne,  Deacr,  du  Mus.  d»  feu  le  Prince 
JCoUchoubeif,  St.  Pfttersbourg,  1857),  where  Christianity 
had  been  early  diffuoed,  dailng  about  324  there  has  been 
thought  to  be  a  crott  (CavHionI,  AppendieCt  p.  18).  in 
1868  the  Count  Ouv«roff  diacovered,  near  SevAst4>pol,  the 
plllare  and  moaalc  pavement  of  a  Christian  church  built 
In  the  4th  cmtory,  and  near  the  mlns  of  a  temple  of 
Venus  (Kuhne,  qp.  cU.  pp.  447, 448). 
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Similar  coins  exist  of  Crispns  and  Constan- 
tine  II. 

Of  the  series  of  these  coins  struck  at  Theasa- 
lonica  there  is  no  coin  of  Constantine  1.,  of  that 
struck  at  London  there  is  no  coin  of  Licinins  I. 
Thai  a  coin  of  Constantine  I.  of  this  series  was 
issaed  at  Thessalonica  is  more  than  probable, 
as  Illyricum,  in  which  Thessalonica  was  kituated, 
was  added  to  the  donainions  of  Constantine  in 
814,  after  the  war  with  Licinins.  WhT  no  coin 
of  Licinins  (.  should  occnr  in  this  particular 
branch  of  the  London  series  is  not  so  clear,  as 
coins  of  this  emperor  were  probablj  struck  there 
up  to  321.  It  may  be  thnt  the  new  quarrel 
with  Licinius  had  commenced,  and  determined 
Constantine  not  to  strike  any  of  his  colleague's 
coins  at  London. 

The  coins  haring  the  top  of  the  staff  of  the 
UAarum  ending  in  a  cross,  were  admitted  in  the 
first  instance  by  Cavedoni  {Mioeroke,  p.  0),  who 
published  tVom  the  TWsor  de  Nttmismatique 
(P.  131,  PL  Ixii.  No.  8)  a  gold  medallion  of 
Constantine  II.  with  the  legend  principi  ivykn- 
TVTI8  and  having  in  the  exergue  the  letters 
00N&  (ConttantinopoUyf  and  alluded  to  brass 
coins  with  the  legend  virtvb  exebctt.  This 
example  is  not  specially  published  by  Cohen 
(cf.  M^  Imp,  No.  5),  and  Cavedoni,  apparently 
forgetting  that  he  had  mentioned  thb  medallion, 
came  to  the  conclnsion  {^Apptmdice^  p.  3)  that  the 
supposed  cross  on  the  top  of  the  labamm  was  not 
in  reality  a  cross,  but  only  had  the  appearance  of 
one,  being  nothing  more  than  small  pellets  in- 
dicating the  extremity  of  the  cords  or  holders 
or  other  ornaments  at  the  top  of  the  spear. 

Garrucci,  on  the  other  hand,  has  stated  (..Vwn. 
Cost.  2nd  ed.  p.  252 ;  cf.  iSn).  Kw/n,  1866,  p.  107, 
pi.  iii.  No.  15)  that  he  has  seen  a  coin  of 
Licinins  I.  struck  at  Aquileia,  of  which  the  form 

of  the  cross  is  H^.     I  have  not,  howerer, 


ir 


myself  seen  any  specimens  of  coins  itmck  at 
Aquileia  shewing  such  a  decided  cross,  and  it  is 
ditficult  to  say  in  most  cases,  whether  the  head 
of  the  spear  is  mMmt  to  express  a  cross  or  not. 
On  some  coins,  as  on  those  struck  at  Treves, 

Lyons,  and  Aries,  the  form  appears  to  be  *|* ,  on 

others,  especially  on  those  issued  at  Thessalonica, 

the  form  becomes  more  a  cross  '4*. 

§  vii.  CovM  of  ConttaadimB  /.,  Conttantme  IT., 
and  Constanlhu  IL 

326-333.    A.  vnik  crou  t^  hi  ftUL^Ofn. 

OONSTAKTiNvs  MAX.  ATO.  Bust  of  Coostan- 
tine  1.  to  the  right,  with  diadem  and  with  palu- 
damentum. 

Rev.  GLORIA  EXERCrrvB.  Two  soldien  stand- 
ing, each  holding  a  spear  and  leaning  on  a  shield. 
Between  them  two  standards,  and  between  these 

a  cross  ^1    In  the  exergue  AQ.  8.  (AquUeid 

Seaxnda.)    M.    (Fig.  11 ;  British  Museum.) 

Similar  coins  exist  of  Constantine  II.  and 
Constantius  II.  CaeMrea.  A  specimen  of  a  coin 
of  Constantine  II.  in  the  possession  of  Garrucci 
(AlMm.  Ooft.  2nd  ed.  pL  No.  11  j  £ev.  Awm. 


1866,  pi.  iiL  Na  11)  has  a  cross  with  a  square 


topt^    (Sees  XV.) 


The  type  of  the  two  soldien  was  not  intro- 
duced till  after  the  death  of  Crispus.  These 
coins  must  have  been  struck  before  333,  because 
those  of  Constans  Cuetar  are  wanting. 

B.  tcfth  monogram  ^  m  feld.    Similar  types 

of  Constantine  L  (Fig.  12;  British  Musenm), 
Constantine  11.,  and  Constantine  IL,  but  in  the 
exergue,  P.  or  8.  OOMtr.  (^Prima  or  a^cunJa  Cun- 
ttantina  [Aries].)    M, 

This  series  must  have  been  struck  before 
333,  because  the  coins  of  Constans  Cae$ar  are 
wanting. 

Feoardent,  Cavedoni,  and  Garrucci  would 
limit  the  date  to  330,  supposing  that  the  ezergual 
letters  00N8T.  refer  to  CunstantinoplA,  but  it  has 
long  been  established  that  these  letters  should 
be  interpreted  Conatantina,  the  name  given  to 
Arlc$  by  Constantine  the  Great,  probably  about 
312,  after  the  defeat  of  Maxentius  and  Maxim  in, 
when  he  improved  the  city  and  made  a  new 
town  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  it  is 
called  by  Ausonius  {Clarae  urbct  viii.)  dupiex, 
and  the  exergual  letters  OON.  or  ooNsr.  {Con- 
vtantinay  are  always  preceded  by  a  latin  differ- 
ential letter,  or  accompanied  by  of  I,  ii  or  iix  in 
the  field,  whilst  oON.  or  OONS.  (Consiantinopo/is) 
are  followed  by  a  Ortek  numeral  in  cases  where 
there  is  a  differential  letter  (cf.  F.  W.  Madden, 
Uandb.  to  J?om.  If  urn.  p.  157 ;  Num.  Chron,  K.  S. 
1861,  vol.  I.  pp.  120,  180;  J.  F.  W.  de  Salin, 
Arch.  Journal,  vol.  xziv. ;  Nun.  CAron.  N.  S. 
1867,  vol.  vii.  pp.  326,  827). 

It  has  not  been  hitherto  observed  by  any 
numismatist  that  the  letter  X  of  the  word 
EXERdTYB  is  on  these  coins  placed  tit  the  top 
€f  the  coin  exactly  between  the  two  siandards^ 
whilst  on  the  coins  with  the  same  legend  and 
two  soldiers  standing,  between  them  the  Itxbarum, 
struck  at  a  later  date  (335-837 ;  §  xii.)  the  leUer 
X  is  placed  tM  the  oenire  at  the  top  of  the  iaba- 
rum.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  arrange- 
ment is  not  accidental,  but  was  specially  intended 
by  the  artist. 

The  coin  engraved  (B.  with  jP  ;  Fig.  12)  gives 

the  earliest  example  of  the  so-called  Coostan- 

tinian  monogram  on  the  ooins  of  Constantine. 
§  viii.  Coins  of  Helena  and  Theodora, 
After  328.  06v.  FL.  iyl.  Helenas  atg.  Host 

of  Helena  to  the  right. 

£ev.  PAX  PVBLICA.     Peace  standing  to  left, 

holding  olive-branch  in  the  right  hand  and  a  long 

sceptre  in  the  left.     In  the  field  to   left  S^. 

In  the  exergue  tr.  p.  (lyeveria  pranaA  £, 
(Fig.  13 ;  British  Museum.) 

Ofm.    FL.    MAX.    THEODORAS     ATO.      Bost    of 

Theodora  to  the  right,  laureated. 

Rev.  PIETA8  ROMAHA.  Piety  Standing,  carry- 
ing an  infant.    In  the  field  to  left  (^ .     In 

the  exergue  tR.  P.  or  tr.  B.  £,  (British 
Musenm.) 

Helena  was  the  mother,  and  Theodora  the 
mother-in-law  of  Constantine  the  Great. 

The  coin  of  Helena  has  been  supposed  bj 
Cavedoni  (Btoerchef  p.  16)  to  hare  been  stmi^ 
about  the  year  326,  when  it  is  thought  that  she 
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disoorered  the  cross  of  our  Sayionr,  and  he 
qaotes  in  proof  of  his  assertion  a  passage  from 
St.  Ambrose  (de  ObUu  Theodosii,  47,  48X  but 
withoot  entering  into  the  question  of  the 
'^legend  of  the  finding  of  the  cross"  [CB068, 
nvDiNQ  of],  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Gusebios, 
who  giTes  an  account  of  Helena's  Tisit  to  the 
holy  sepulchre,  says  nothing  abont  the  discovery 
of  the  cross,  a  point  he  was  not  at  all  likely  to 
have  omitted  had  such  really  been  the  case  (  Vit, 
Const,  iii.  c.  43).  Bnt  the  real  fact  is  that  both 
the  coins  of  Helena  and  Theodora  are  ''  restora- 
tion coins,"  and  struck  after  their  death  by  Con- 
stantioe  the  Great,  and  therefore  after  328.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  legend  is  in  the  dative 
ease,  and  that  neither  of  them  bear  the  title  of 
Dica  as  they  were  Christians.'  It  has  been 
insinuated  that  Helena  first  embraced  the 
Christian  &ith,  and  gave  her  son  a  Christian 
education  (Theodoret,  S.  E,  i.  c  18 ;  Gibbon, 
Rom.  Emp.  ed.  Smith,  vol.  ii.  p.  3,  note  10%  bnt 
Easebins  positively  asserts  {Vit.  Canst,  iii.  c.  47) 
that  she  owed  her  knowledge  of  Christianity  to 
GoDstantine. 

Shortly  after  Constantine's  elevation  to  the 
porple  he  recalled  his  mother  (who  bad  been 
set  aside  by  his  father  on  his  marriage  with 
TheodoraX  and  either  before  Fausta  be<»me  his 
wife  or  upon  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  in 
307,  he  issued  some  brass  coins  with  the  legends 
and  titles  favbta  n.  f.  {nMlieakna  femme^  and 
BSLEVA  N.  F.  These  ooina  have  on  the  reverse 
a  large  star  with  eight  rays  within  a  laurel 
vreath.«  Constantino  always*  treated  his  mother 
with  the  highest  respect,  and  after  his  marriage 
gare  her  the  title  of  Augusta^  striking  gold  and 
brass  ooina  in  her  honour  with  that  title,  the 
former  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Eusebius — 
X^MTscf  re  fofilfffiuirt  Koi  rV  tdT^s  ittrvwowrBai 
*kifa{Vit.  Contt.  iiL  o.  47;  of.  Sosomen,  M.  K 
iLc.2> 

{ ix.  Coins  of  «  ConsttmOnopoUi''  and  **  UfU 
fiowa."— After  330. 

06e.  00H8TAMTINOP0LIS.  Bust  of  the  dty 
to  the  left,  helmeted  with  sceptre. 

Ben.  No  legend.  Victory  with  wings  extended 
walking  to  the  left,  holding  a  spear  in  the  right 
hand  md  resting  the  left  on  a  shield.    In  the 

field  to  the  left  ^.    In  the  exergue  P.  CONST. 

{Prima  QmstoKtind.}  M,  (Fig.  14 ;  British 
Miuenm.) 

Ofre.  [tbbs]  boka.  Bust  of  the  dty  to  the 
left,  helmeted. 

Reo.  No  l^end.    Wolf  suckling  twins ;  above, 

the  monogram  "9    between    two    stars  with 

eight  rays.  In  the  exergue  P.  oomr.  {Prima 
Comtantind,)    M.    (rig.  15 ;  British  Museam.) 

'  Thta  rraiark  most  not  howeTvr  be  taken  as  absolute, 
fcr  die  aona  ot  Coostantlne  struck  ooins  after  his  death 
giiioff  him  the  epithet  of  Dimu  (^  zliL). 

t  TUi  aitrlbatJon  Is  oliiiected  to  by  Mr.  a  W.  King 
{.£ert9  ChHstiem  Ihunitmatiei,  pp.  36-38,  304),  who 
«««U1  wMi  to  aadgn  thi'se  coins  of  Helena  to  thew^fie  qf 
Mwii,aDd  thoae  of  Fansta  to  some  lady  whoai^At  have 
kM  tke  mift  €(f  <me  qf  the  eoueint  of  Julian^  or  to  the 
•Uor  (f)  of  OaBm  and  JMian^  said  to  be  mentioiied  by 
tbc  ktlcr  in  his  epistles  to  the  Athenians.  I  am  not, 
bovetei;  prepaied  to  accept  Mr.  King's  conclusions. 
Bra  Bj  paper  in  the  ITum.  Ckrom.  N.  8.  mi,  voL  xvli. 
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These  types  were  introduced  at  the  time  of 
the  dedication  of  Constantinople  in  330.  The 
pieces  above  described  were  not  however  issued 
at  Constantinople,  but  at  **  Aries  "  {Constantina  ; 
§  vii.).  The  stars  on  either  side  of  the  monogram 
on  the  coin  with  vrbs  boma  recall  the  words  of 
Philoatorgius  about  the  **  holy  sign  surrounded 
by   stars,"  to   which  I  have    already  alluded 

(§  iii.). 
Some  pieces  of  the  TBB8  boma  type  have 

been  published  (Eckhel,  CcU.  Mus.  Caes.  p.  480, 

No.  288)  with  the  letters  M.  OST.  {Moneta  Ostid), 

but  I  doubt  this  reading,  as  after  the  defeat  of 

Maxentiiu  in  312,  Constantino  transferred  the 

mint  of  Ostia  to  Rome  (Madden,  Num,  Chron, 

N.  S.  1862,  vol.  ii.  p.  47  ;  1865,  vol.  v.  p.  111). 

§  X.    CoitiM  of  Conatantins  /.  and  Constant 

tine  //:— AfUr  330. 

1.  O&o.  ooMSTAimNvs  MAX.  ATO.  Head  of 
Constantino  I.  to  the  right,  lanreated. 

Rev.  apES  pybugTa  in  field  under  8PE8].  The 
hiMnun  on  which  three  globules ;  on  the  top  of 

the  staff  of  the  spear  >P,  the  extremity  of  the 

spear  piercing  a  serpent.  In  the  exergue  00N8. 
(Cbjutoncmopo/iL)  M.  (Fig.  16;  Mnaeum  ot 
Beriin.) 

A  specimen  of  this  extremely  rare  and  in- 
teresting coin,  which  has  been  from  time  to 
time  published  by  different  writers  (Baronius, 
Oretzer,  Ducange,  etc),  was  seen  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  Prince  de  Waldeck,  by  Eckhel,  and  was 
recognised  by  him  as  a  gennine  coin  {Dod.  Num. 
Vet,  vol.  viii.  p.  88).  The  drawings  usually 
given  of  it,  such  as  that  reproduced  after  Baro- 
nius, by  Aringhi  {Ruma  8ott.  vol.  ii.  p.  705),  and 
again  engraved  by  Martigny  {Diet,  dee  Antiq, 
ChrA,  s.  V.  8erpent\  are  of  such  a  size  as  to  lead 
most  numismatists  to  suspect  it.  But  there  is 
no  doubt  that  at  least  two  genuine  specimens 
exist,  the  one  engraved,  for  the  cast  of  which 
I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Friedlaender,  and  the 
example  in  the  "  Museum  of  Prince  von  Wald- 
eck," published  by  l>t,  Friedlaender  {Blatter 
fUr  MUnskunde,  vol.  1.  p.  149,  pi.  vL  No.  6, 
Beriin,  1863). 

2.  Oim,  oONffTANTiinrs  AVO.  Bust  of  Con- 
stantine  II.  to  the  right,  lanreated. 

Rev.  Same  legend  and  type.  M.  (Fig.  17.) 
This  rare  little  piece,  of  the  smallest  size, 
smaller  even  than  the  similar  coin  of  his  father, 
which  I  have  introduced  here,  instead  of  in  its 
proper  chronological  place,  for  better  illustration, 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Lewis,  Fellow 
of  Cwpus  Christ!  College,  Cambridge,  who  most 
kindly  sent  it  to  me  to  see.  It  was  formerly, 
in  the  Wigan  collection,  and  may  be  the  same 
as  that  published  by  Gaillard  '{Deecript,  des 
Mon.  de  J,  Oaroia,  p.  304,  No.  4929,  pi.  x. 
No.  5).  It  has  been  published,  and  an  engrav- 
ing given  of  it  twice  the  actual  size,  by  Mr. 
C.  W.  King  {Early  Christ  Num.  pp.  xvi.  xxiii. 
and  25  note,  engraved  on  title-page;  cf.  art. 
Lababum),  who  has  allowed  himself  to  be  led 
away,  as  he  says,  by  the  "practised  (and 
what  is  greatly  to  the  present  purpose),  the 
vnprejudioed  eye  of  his  draughtsman,"  who 
reads  the  word  DEO  on  the  labarumy  which  on 
examination  turns  out  to  be  nothing  more  than 
three  peileta,  as  on  the  ooins  of  his  father,  and 
which  probably  represent  gems  or  other  ormi* 
ments  of  the  labarumy  or  may  be  intended  for  tht 
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three  giara  as  represented  oo  the  ooios  with  the 
BEATA  TRANQTiLUTAB  type  (see  §  vi.  fiofo). 

Doth  coins  bear  the  mint  mark  OOSiSw  which 
can  only  be  interpreted  ConatJUituvspoli,  This 
being  the  case,  I  may  observe  that  they  are  the 
only  coins  of  Constantino  I.  and  his  son  bearing 
positire  Christian  emblems  issued  at  the  mint  of 
Constantinople.^ 

The  coin  of  Constantine  I.  was  most  lilcely 
atnick  in  830  on  the  dedication  of  the  new 
capital ;  that  of  the  son  was  probably  issued 
after  his  father's  death  in  837  or  838,  as  it  is 
recorded  (Gibbon,  JRnm.  Emp,  ed.  Smith,  yoL  ii. 
p.  366,  and  note  53)  that  **  at  the  personal  in- 
terview of  the  three  brothers,  Constantine  II. 
the  eldest  of  the  Caesars  obtained,  with  a  certain 
pre-eminence  of  rank,  the  possession  of  the  new 
capital^  which  bore  his  own  name  and  that  of 
hie  father."  M.  Feoardent  (quoted  by  Mr.  King) 
wou)d  assign  its  date  to  the  period  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  Constantine  11.  to  the  rank  of  A^gnUus, 
in  the  last  dnya  of  hie  father*e  lifetime^  but  I  do 
uot  know  of  any  authority  for  such  a  supposi- 
tion (cf.  Socrat.  H.  E,  \.  c.  39 ;  Sozomen,  U,  E, 
Ii.  c  34;  Euseb.  Vit,  Const  iv.  c  63,  68). 

The  type  of  these  pieces  and  the  inscription — 
though  the  legend  is  by  no  means  a  new  one, 
occurring  as  it  does  from  the  time  of  Commodus 
(Cohen,  SuppL  p.  484>— indicate  how  ''the 
public  hope "  (cf.  Euseb.  Vit,  Const,  ii.  c.  29 ; 
iv.  c  9)  was  centered  in  the  triumph  of  the 
Christian  religion  over  the  adversary  of  man- 
kind— "the  great  dragon,  that  old  esrpenty 
called  the  Devil  and  Satan  "  (Rev.  xii.  9 ;  n.  2)— 
and  we  are  told  (Euseb.  Vit.  Const,  iii.  c.  3)  iiow 
Constantine  had  a  picture  painted  of  the  dragon 
-—the  flying  serpent — beneath  his  own  and  hu 
children's  feet  pierced  through  the  middle  with 
a  dart  and  cast  into  the  depths  of  the  sea  (fi4\ei 
wnrapfi^uoy  xarh  fi4vov  rov  Kinous;  cf.  Euseb. 
Const,  orat,  ad  Sonet  Coetwn,  c.  20) 

The  spear-head  on  these  coins  ends  in  the 
monogram  of  Christ ;  on  those  struck  at  Thessa- 
lonica,  Aquileia,  London,  and  other  mints,  it  ends 
in  a  croes  (§  vi.). 

§  xi.  Ctnns  of  Constantine  /.,  Constantius  11.^ 
and  Const'tns.S33^3b. 

Ohv.  OONSTABTINVS  MAX.  AYO.      Bust  Of  Cott- 

atantine  I.  to  the  right,  with  diadem  and  with 
pcUudamentum. 

Jfev.  VICTORIA  OONVTANTINI  AVO.  ■  Victory 
walking  to  the  left,  holding  trophy  and  palm; 

in  the   field    to    right   Lxxii ;   to    letl    JSi  • 

In  the  exergue  8.  K.  as.  (Signata  moneta  An^ 
Uochia.)    JJ.    (Fig.  18 ;  British  Museum.) 

Obv.  OON8TANTIV8  NOB.  CAE8.  Bust  of  Con- 
stant! US  II.  to  the  right,  laureated,  with  pahdo' 
mentum  and  cuirass. 

^  On  certain  culna  of  Goostantirie  I.  strack  at  Constan- 
tinople, hf«  head  bean  the  nimbua  (we  $  xvii.).  whlUt  on 
the  magulAcent  gold  medallion  of  Coiistsntius  II.  Oaeear, 
alio  struck  at  C»nDtaniinopl6  (Cohen.  Mid.  fvtp.  No.  21, 
from  Jfiitee  de  Vienne)  weigbiny  3930  grains  or  56  mAidi, 
Constantine  J.  ie  rppresented  sundliig  between  bis  two 
sooA  Constantine  II.  and  Constant  whilst  a  hand  from 
heaven  crownt  him  teith  a  wreath  (^  xill.).  ThU  piece 
most  have  been  isimed  between  323  and  337,  as  Con- 
■tantins  II.  is  Caetar,  and  p^Tbaps  in  336  on  occasion  of 
bis  marriag)*.  There  U  also  the  gold  medallion  of 
Oonsiantlne  II.  with  apear4iead  ending  in  a  ereet  aai 
•sergual  letters  cons,  (see  (  vL). 


JRe9.  YICTORZA  GABSAB  NN,    Yictorj ;  in  field 

to  right  LXXII ;  to  left  ^  but  probably  should 

be  an  MjAi-rayed  star ;  in  the  exergue  8L  k.  as. 
JJ. 

(Sabatier,  Icon.  Bom.  Imp.  pi.  xcri.  No.  8 ;  Man. 
Byz.  vol.  i.  p.  56,  bat  incorrectly  attributed  to 
Constantius  Qallus.) 

ObfO,  wu  lYL.  OONSTAKB  BOB.  a  Bust  of  Con- 
stans  to  the  right,  laureated,  with  paludamenlvm 
and  cniraas. 

Itee.  yiCTORiA  0AEi\3  mr.    Victory  ;  in  field 

to  right  LXXII ;  to  left  ^.    In  the  exergue 

8.  M .  AK.    AT.    (British  Museum.) 

These  gold  coins  were  probably  issued  about 
the  same  time.  They  cannot  have  been  struck 
before  333,  in  which  year  Constans  was  made 
Caesar,  and  perhaps  not  till  335,  when  Constan- 
tine celebrated  his  tricsnnalia,  and  divided  the 
empire  between  his  sons  and  nephews.  The 
mint  of  Antioch  was  in  the  dominions  of  Con* 

stantius  II.,  and  the  form  JSL  instead  of  >P  ig 

that  specially  employed  in  the  East  (see  $  xv.). 
The  figures  Lxxii  signify  that  72  solidi  were 
coined  to  the  pound,  Constantine  I.  having  re- 
duced the  cmreus  about  the  year  312. 

It  was  at  Antioch  that  the  name  of  X^tmoi^s 
was  first  used  (Acta  xL  26)  about  the  year  44. 

§  rii.  Coins  of  Constantine  /.,  Constantine  IT.^ 
Constantiau  II.,  Constans,  and  I>elmatiats — 83o<- 
337. 

A.  with  ^st    on    Idbarum. — 06p.  ooiQTAir* 

TINTS  MAX.  AVO.  Bust  of  Constantine  L  to 
the  right,  with  diadem  and  with  paiudamentvm 
and  cuirass. 

£ev.  GLORIA  BXEBCITV8.  Two  soldiers  stand* 
ing,  holding  spear  and  leaning  on  shield;  be- 
tween them  the  labarum,  on  which   O^-    Ib 

the  exergue  p.  const.  (Prima  Constcmtin^^ 
Aries.)    JR.    (Kig.  19  ;  British  Museum.) 

This  coin  was  attributed  by  the  late  Mr.  de 
Salis  to  Constantine  II.,  but  a  comparison  with 
the  coins  of  this  Caeaar,  as  also  with  those  struck 
at  Lyons  and  Siscia  when  he  became  Augustua, 
make  this  attribution  doubtful,  an  opinion  also 
held  by  Mr.  Onieber  of  the  British  Museum 
(see  I  xix.). 

Similar  coins  occur  of  0>nstantine  II.  and 
Delroatina.  Those  of  CouKtantius  IL  and  of 
0>nstans  were  no  doubt  issued,  but  no  apedmeoi 
are  in  the  British  Museum. 

B.  with  ^   on  labarvm. — Coins  of  Constan* 

tine  L,  Constantine  IL,  Constantius  IL,  Constans, 
and  Delmatius  exist.    (British  Museum.) 

The  coin  of  Constantine  L  engraved  (Fig.  20 ; 
British  Museum)  was  also  attributed  by  the 
late  Mr.  de  Salis  to  Ck>nstantine  IL,  but  with 
even  less  reason  than  in  the  former  case. 

Thei*e  two  series  were  not  issued  before  335, 
as  the  type  is  found  on  coins  of  Delmatiua,  who 
was  made  Caeaar  in  this  year,  and  it  continues 
to  the  death  of  Constantine  1.  in  337.  (See  §  vii) 

§  xiit.  Consecration  ooina  of  Constantine  I.-^ 
337-338. 

Obv.  DIfC  :ONs[TANTnT0  Pl[<rfrj].  Bttstof 
Constantine  1.  to  the  right,  veiled. 

Rev.  [aetebka]  piktas.    Constantine  staivW 
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Ug,  holding  spear  and  globe ;  aboTe  the  globe 

"P.  E,    (Fig.  21  ;  British  Maseom.) 

Yarieties  of  this  coin  occur  with  either  «£ 

or  >P  or  X  Btruck  at  Ljons  and  at  Aries.  They 

most  have  been  issued  shortly  after  the  death  of 
CoDstaDtine  in  337,  or  at  latest  in  338.  Cave- 
doni  has  suggested  (Disamuuk,  p.  222)  that  this 
type  represents  the  statue  set  up  by  Constantine 
in  the  forum  of  Constantinople  (see  §  v.). 

Other  consecration  coins  were  struck  haring 
the  legends  DV  [JWwm]  oonstantinvs  avq. 
[or  PT.  AYoa  Paier  Awputorwn\,  and  IVST. 
TEN.  MEM.  [^iisto  venerandae  memoriae]  IVST. 
TEKERAB.  or  VN.  MR.  \t)enerandae  fMinoriae'\,  and 
especially  a  coin  of  which  the  following  is  a 
description  :— 

Ote.  DV.  (rarely  Div.)  oonstantinvs  pt. 
ATeo.  Bust  of  Constantine  to  the  right,  yeiled. 
Ret>.  No  legend.  Constantine  in  quadriga  to 
right,  holding  his  band  to  another  hand  which 
descends  from  hearen  to  receive  it;  above,  a 
star.  In  exergue  s.  M.  an.  c.  {Signata  moneta 
AMiiochid  5.)  M,  (Fig.  22 ;  British  Museum.) 
Mr.  King  (Early  Christ,  Num.  p.  53;  cf. 
Rev.  J.  Wordsworth,  DiCT.  OF  Chriot.  Bioo. 
vol  i.  p.  649)  speaks  of  these  coins  as  issued 
St  "Alexandria,  Antioch  and  Carthage  alone," 
bttt  no  coins  were  struck  at  Carthage  at  so 
late  a  date.  They  are  found  with  the  mint 
marks  of  Heradeia,  Alexandria,  Constantinople, 
CTzicns,  Nioomedia  and  Antiocb.  On  some 
specimens  there  is  no  star. 

l^th  reference  to  the  word  Dtvus,  the  sys- 
tem of  **  consecration '*  seems  to  have  obtained 
eveo  after  the  time  of  Constantine  I.  among 
his  Christian  successors;  Constantius  II.  **  meruit 
inter  dmw  referri"  (Eutrop.  z.  15);  Jovian 
"inter  diooa  relatus  est"  (Eutrop.  x.  18) ;  Valen- 
tinian  I.  was  consecrated  by  bis  son  Gratian 
"difwus  hunorHnu"  (Anson,  ad  Orat,  act,  c.  8), 
to  which  may  be  added  the  name  of  Valen- 
thuan  IL,  as  appears  from  a  marble  of 
Chiasi  in  Tuscany  (Cavedoni,  CmiL  Chius.  p.  45, 
Hodena,  1853).  No  coins,  however,  bearing  the 
title  of  Dwua  are  known  of  any  of  these  em- 
p«rork 

The  coin  engraved  (Fig.  22)  is  especially  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius  aa  representing  Constan- 
tine I.  in  the  act  of  ascending  to  heaven  ( Vit, 
Cf^ntl.  iv.  c.  73).  The  type  was  probably  sug- 
gested by  the  biblical  account  of  Elijah  taken  up 
to  heaven  in  a  chariot  and  horses  of  6ro  f  2  Kings 
ii.  11 ;  cf.  vi.  17).  The  star  is  doubtless  the 
comet  alluded  to  by  Eutropius  as  appearing  after 
ius  death  (**  denunciata  mors  ejus  etiam  per 
crimtam  stellatn,"  &c  Higt,  x.  8)^  and  which 
reaaiods  one  of  the  tteUa  crknita  which  blazed 
for  seven  days  after  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar 
(Stiet.  Jul.  Caes,  88 ;  cf.  Plin.  N.  H,  ii.  c.  25 ; 
pion.  Cass.  xlv.  7  ;  Pint.  Caes,  60),  and  which 
is  represented  on  his  coins  (Cohen,  M^.  Imp. 
Nos.  20,  21).  The  star  was  originally  a  pagan 
symbol,  but  pagan  symbols  for  long  after  the 
tfane  of  Constantine  were  mixed  with  Christian 
ones.  There  may  be  specially  mentioned  the 
P^cmir,  occurring  first  on  the  gold  consecration 
c^riitt  of  Trajan  as  an  emblem  of  Eternity  (Mad- 
den, Sum.  Chron.  N.  S.  1801,  vol.  i.  p.  95^  on  a 
gild  coin  of  Hadrian  representing  Trajan  (?) 
CRBin.  AST.— VOL.  IL 
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holding  a  phoenix  within  the  zodiac  (Madden, 
Num.  Chr<m,  N.  S.  1862,  vol.  ii.  p.  49),  on 
an  Alexandrian  coin  of  Antoninus  Pius  with 
AIAN  (aetemitaSf  Eckhei,  Doci,  Num,  Vet.  vol. 
iv.  p.  69),  and  again  reappearing  on  the  brass 
medallions  of  Constantino  I.,  with  the  legend 
GLORIA  8AECVLI  VIRTY8  CAE8,  and  probably 
struck  atter  315,  as  they  bear  the  title  of  max. 
(Cohen,  No.  164),  and  on  coins  of  Constantius  II. 
and  Constans  when  Augusti  (Cohen,  Med,  Imp. ; 
see  §  xix.). 

The  "  hand  from  heaven  "  occurs  on  the  gold 
medallions  of  Constantius  II.,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred  (§  x.  ncie)\  and  Eusebius  {dg 
Laud.  Const,  c.  10)  speaks  of  the  Almighty  King 
extending  his  right  hand  from  above  and  giving 
Constantine  I.  victory  orer  all  bis  enemies. 

§  xiv.  Coins  of  Constantine  I,  and  II.  with 
cross,  not  previously  alluded  to. 

There  are  certain  coins  of  Constantine  I.,  some 
gold  with  legend  oloria  exercitvs  (Cohen, 
M6i,  Imp,  No.  17,  from  Tanini),  some  silver 
with  PAX  AVOVSTORVM  (Cohen,  No.  76,  from 
Mus^e  de  Vienne%  and  of  Constantine  II.  Caesar 
(brass)  with  B£ATA  TRANQVILLITAB  (Cohen,  No. 
86,  from  Ducange)  having  a  cross  either  in  the 
field,  or  on  the' standard,  or  on  the  helmet,  but 
of  what  form  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  first 
mentioned  may  have  been  struck  between  326 
and  333;  the  second,  as  it  does  not  bear  the 
title  of  Maximus,  perhaps  before  315,  though 
this  rule  cannot  be  considered  as  absolute,  as 
coins  of  Constantine  I.  were  certainly  struck 
after  315  without  it  (§iv.);  and  the  third 
about  323  (§  vi.). 

§  XT.  Remaria  on  the  Forma  of  the  Crosses 
adopted  by  Constantine  I. — ^There  is  not  much 
doubt  that  Constantine  did  not  invent  the  forms 
of  the  cross  or  monogram  which  appears  on  his 

coins.    The  monogram  >P  may  be  seen  on  the 

coins  of  Alexander  Bala,  king  of  Syria  (b.c.  146), 
and  on  those  of  the  Bactrian  king  Hermaeus 
(B.a  138-120),  and  also  occurs  on  the  coins  of 
Trajan  Decius  (a.d.  249-251),  forming  part  oi 

the  word  AjK  (J^PX^*^^0  ^  which  I  have 
already  referred  (see  Introduction^  whilst  the 

complete  form  of  the  labaram  pfa  may  be  found 

on  the  coins  of  the  Indo-Scvthian  king  Azea 
(B.C.  100),  and  on  those  of  the  Bactrian  kings 
Hippostratus  the  Great  (b.c.  140-135)  and  of 
Hermaeus  (B.o:  138-120),  which  monogram  has 
been  interpreted  Ortospana,  another  name  for 
Kabul  (Gen.  Cunningham,  Num.  Chron,  N.  S. 
1868,  vol.  viii.  p.  203,  pi.  vii.  Mon.  No.  46,  &c. ; 
E.  Thomas,  Num.  Chron,  vol.  iv.  pi.  viii.  No.  3).  The 

>P   may  have  sometimes  signified  XPu(riirir<Jf. 

It  was  used  as  an  abbreviation  for  XP7i(rr6v, 
since  a  collection  of  passages  so  marked  might 

make  up  a  XP^^^^P''^*^^  ^^  ^^^  stood  for 
XPuo-^s  and  Xf6voi  (Liddell  and  Scott,  s.v.  X), 
but  it  eventuallv  became  the  Christian  mono- 
gram  composed  of  X  and  p,  the  two  first  letters 
of  the  name  of  XPurror. 
The  form  with  the  vertical  line  ending  in  a 

circle  or  a  pellet  {>{<  >|<)  ^^7  ^  compared 
with  the  monogram  O^   supposed  to  Bignifjf 
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XWiapxos,  to  that  occorring  on  the  coins 
ofth.  Ptolmi«-:^,    f^    ^,    ^,   t. 

the  >U    on  some  (though  rarely)  of  the  coins 

of  the  kings  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  to  the  stsr 
or  comet  shore  the  heads  of  Julias  Caesar  and 
Angusturt  (Letronne,  Inscript,  de  VEgypte,  rol.  i. 
p.  433 ;  Mionnet.  Sv^ppl,  rol.  ix.  p.  22,  No.  122 ; 
Koehne,  Mus.  KoUchoubey^  vol.  ii.  p.  309  ;  Cohen, 
M^  de  la  R^puh,  Bom.  pi.  xt.  No.  30). 

The  form  _£.  occurs  on  the  coins  of  Tigranes, 

king  of  Armenia  (b.o.  96-64);  on  coins  of 
ArsHces  X.  XII.  and  XiV.  (B.a  92-38)  forming 
TirPatfOKtfnas  or  Tigranooerta,  the  capital  of 
Armenia  (Mionnet,  toI.  t.  pt  108,  No.  939; 
Cunningham,  yum,  Chron.  N.  S.  1868,  vol.  riii. 
p.  196)  ;  on  the  coins  of  the  Jewish  king  Herod  I. 
(B.C.  38),  and  on  the  coins  of  Chios  of  the  time 
of  Augustus  (Madden,  Jew,  Coinage^  pp.  83,  85, 
87,  244).  This  form  seems  to  have  been  that 
exclusively  used  in  the  East,  and  I^tronne  states 
{La  Croix  ant^  in  M^m,  de  PAcad,  vol.  xvi.)  that 

he  never  found  the  jP  on  any  of  the  Christian 

monuments  of  Egypt.  Its  adoption  was 
doubtless  from  its  affinity  to  tl)e  crux  aruata. 
It  is  the  only  monogram  in  the  Vatican  Codex 
(4th  cent.),  in  the  Codex  Bezae  Cantdb.  (5th  or 
6'th  cent.),  and  in  the  Codex  Sinaiiioue  (4th  cent.), 
whei'e  it  occurs  in  four  places,  at  the  end  of 
Jeremiah,  twice  at  the  end  of  Isaiah,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  word  ESTAVPtOGH  in  the  8th 
ver.  of  chap.  xi«  of  Revelation  (Martigny,  Diet, 
p.  416). 
It  was  on  the  coins  struck  at  Antioch  (§  xi.) 

that  0>nstantine  first  introduced  the  -£,  about 

the  year  335,  though  the  same  form  occurs  on 
the  coins  struck  af^er  his  death  at  Lyons  and 
(?)  Aries  (§  xiii.). 

The  earliest  example  of  the  equilateral  cross 

tS^  may  be  seen  on  the  breast  of  or  suspended 

from  the  neck  of  one  of  the  kings  on  the  slabs 
brought  from  Nineven  (Bonomi,  Kineveh  and  tie 
Palaces,  pp.  333,  414;  cf.  p.  303).     At  a  later 

date  its  form  was  -j-  (De  Witt«,  Mon,  Ciram. 

vol.   i.   pi.    xciii.X   sometimes  accompanied  by 

globules  7-|-7,  as  on  vases,  both  of  which  symbols 

nuiy   have   had   their  origin  in  the  sign  uX^ 

which  occurs  on  the  coins  of  Gaza — frequently 
called  the  **  monogram  of  Gaza  ** — on  monuments 
and  vases  of  Phoenician  origin,  on  Gallo-Celtic 
coins,  on  Scandinavian  monuments  called  **  Thor's 
hammer,"  and  on  Indian  coins  called  "  the  Swas- 
tika cross"  (Rapp,  Das  labarum,  etc.,  In  vol. 
xxxix.  of  the  Vereins  v.  Altert'^umsfreundem  im 
Rheintande,  1865 ;  Garrucci,  Num,  Cost,  2nd  ed. 
p.  242). 

The  three  principal  forms  of  crosses  In  anti- 
quity are  (1)  the  cross  X  called  decussata.  (2) 
the  cross  T  called  oommissa,  and  (3)  the  cross 
-4-  called  immissa,    [CROflS.] 

The  form  ^/  waa  doubtless  an  abbreviated 
monogram  of  the  name  of  Christ.     Jaliiui  the 
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ApoKtate,  in  speaking  of  his  hostility  against 
Christinnity  in  his  satire  against  the  people  of 
Antioch,  writes (Misopo-fon,  Jul.  Op,  p.  Ill,  Paris 
1583),  "  Yon  say  I  wage  war  with  the  Chi  and 
you  admire  the  Kappa  "  (ica2  Sn  itoKtfiA  r^  X7 
ir6$os  9i  &f4xis  fXtrturi  rov  Kdirra) ;  and  again  (op. 
cit.  p.  99X  "They  say  that  neither  the  CAi  nor 
the  Kappa  ever  did  the  city  any  harm  ;  it  is 
hard  to  understand  the  meaning  of  this  wise 
riddle  of  yours,  but  we  hap}>en  to  hare  been 
informed  by  some  interpreters  of  your  city  that 
they  are  initial  letters  of  names,  the  one  denoting 
Christy  the  other  Constantias  *'  (rh  Xt,   ^ito-tr, 

oWiv  ii?ilKii<rt  r^v  w6\iv,  ov9k  rh  Kdwra     

9ri\ovy  S'iS^Xuf  rh  fiukv  Xparrhp  rh  8i  Yiwvtrray 
tiok). 

The  cross  y  is  in  the  form  of  a  Tau  and 
appears  to  be  a  variety  of  the  crux  anwttOy  or 
"  cross  with  a  handle "  found  on  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  monuments.     It  was  sometimes  ased 

in  the  same  manner  as  the  ^  in  the  middle  of 

the  name  of  the  deceased,  as  may  be  seen  on  a 
marble  of  the  3rd  century  in  the  Callixtine 
cemetery  with  the  legend  i  R  e  "][*  ^  E. 

The  cross  "T"  has  been  generally  suppos«d  to 

be  the  kind  on  which  our  I*ord  was  crucified, 
which  seems  further  corroborate*!  from  the  fact 
that  the  title  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  was 
placed  above  his  head  (Matt,  xxvii.  37)  or  oc«r 
him  (Luke  xxiii.  38;  cf.  Mark  xv.  25)  or  ooer 
the  cross  (John  xlx.  19)  and  so  wuuld  have  a 

form  like  ^p 

De  Rossi  has  shown  (De  Christ,  tit.  Carth,  in 
vol.  iv.  of  Spicil.  Solesmcnse,  ed.  Pitra,  1858)  that 
no  Christian  monument  of  certain  date  before  the 
5th  century  gives  examples  of  the  critx  immissa, 
or  of  that  which  has  been  called  the  Greek  — 

— f-'     On  the  other  hand  an  epitaph,    which 

from  its  consular  date  is  earlior  than  the  reign 
of  (3onstantine,  proves  that  the  Christians  had 
a  monogram   composed   of  the  letters  i  and  Z 

Clif<rovf,  Xpurr6s\  thus  formed  ^  (De  Rossi, 
Inscript.  Christ,  vol.  i.  p.  16,  1855). 

The  most  ancient  and  most  correct  form  of  the 
monogram  of  Christ  occurs  upon  a  monument  of 
Sivaux  in  France,  which  is  considered  by  De 
Rossi  (Bullet,  Anh,  Christ,  p.  47,  1863)  earlier 
than  the  time  of  Constantine,  having  the  arms 

of  the   cross  of  great   length    '^^'.      p»- 

8CEIPTION8,  L  p.  856,  where  it  is  engraved.] 
This  was  not  long  afterwards  modified,  and  it  is 

at  the  time  of  Constantine  that  the  )P  occars 

for  the  fh^t  time  on  the  Roman  dated  Utuli. 
There  has  been  discovered  (De  Rossi,  Ballet. 
p.  22,  1863)  a  monument  of  the  year  323,  which 
is  precisely  the  year  of  the  defeat  of  Licmius, 

having  on  it  the  monogram  >P .      De  Rossi  has 

also  published  (Inscr,  Christ,  vol  i.  No.  26)  a 

fragment  with  the  inscription  [vi]xiT  . . . .  ■>? 

.  .  .  OAL.  OOKSS.  which  he  thinks  might  jMrA^qw 
be  of  the  year  298,  when  Faurtus  and  Oallos 
were  consuls,  adding  that  if  he  could  only  find 
the  missing  portion  and  it  bore  the  name  of 
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Faustas^  auro  contra  et  gemmis  cariorem  aettu 
maret.  It  is,  howeveri  more  than  prolMible 
that  the  Gallcts  in  this  inscription  was  consul 
at  a  moch  Intar  date;  indesd  it  has  been 
raggested  that  this  inscription  refers  to  the 
emperor  Constantins  II.  and  Constantius  GcUltu 
Caesar,  who  were  consuls  in  352,  353,  and 
354  {Edmburgh  Review,  vol.  czx.  1864,  p.  229). 
Other  marbles  of  the  years  331,  339,  341,  and 

343  are  known.    In  347  the  form  ^&  occurs, 

bat  not  for  long,  for  the  N^  is  dropped,  and  this 

form  toother  with  the  old  one  continues  in  ezist- 
vDoe  till  the  end  of  the  4th  century.  From  the 
5th  century  the  P  disappears  and  the  L(Uin  cross 

"r  or  ^e  Greek  -I-  take  the  place  of  the 

moBognms,  so  that  after  405  the  >P  (at  Rome 

at  least)   especially  on    epitaphs    is    entirely 
eclipsed,  and  the   plain  cross  is  found  on  all 
monaments  (Martigny,  DkL  dee  Antiq,  Chr€l, 
p.  416)  excepting  on  coins. 
The  form  of  the  cross  on  some  of  the  coins  of 

Constaatine  strack  at  Aqaileia  is  ^l    This 

has  heen  supposed  by  Gayedoni  (^Ytiow  Ricerche, 
p.  3)  to  be  not  the  IjUin  but  the  Alexandrian 
or  ^^gypUan,  an  opinion  not  acceded  to  by  Gar- 
nicd  {Nvm,  Cost.  2nd  ed.  p.  259),  and  it  may 
he  noticed  that  Garrucci  has  published  a  coin 
with  a  ijuare  instead  of  a  rounded  top  (Aum. 
Cost  2nd  ed.  pi.  No.  11 ;  Rev.  Swn.  1866,  pi.  iii. 
No.  11;  see  §  vii.).  It  is  certainly  Tery  doubt* 
fol  if  the  cross  on  the  coins  of  Aquileia  is  the 
crux  ansaiaf  nnd  even  Borghesi  did  not  know 
vhat  the  rounded  extremity  could  have  in  com- 
mon with  the  handle  of  the  Egyptian  cross,  for 
the  cross  called  ansata  has  not  a  round  but  an 
<'co*tf  Uf>f  into  which  the  hand  might  be  intro- 
dooed,  as  may  be  seen  on  existing  monuments 
(Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egyptians,  1841,  Suppl.  pi.  20, 
21,  etc). 

As  to  the  rounded  top,  Garrucci  suggests 
('Vkbi.  CosL  2nd  ed.  p.  261)  that  it  may  have 
been  meant  to  allnde  to  the  sacred  head  of  the 
Rftlcemer,  which  was  thus  intended  to  be  re- 
pnseated  projecting  above  the  cross,  an  idea 
considered  by  CaTedoni  (RtoistOy  d.  216)  a 
"whimsical  fiincy,**  as  "ereryone,  he  says, 
**  knows  that  that  most  sacred  head  rested  below 
the  beam  of  the  cross  itself."  But  Caredoni 
is  decidedly  wrong,  as  the  follcwing  earliest 
examples  of  the  crucifix  show  the  head  (Aove 
the  cRw  beam;  (1)  crudfizes  on  a  cornelian 
and  an  inedited  ivory  of  the  5th  century 
(Oarmcd,  l>iss.  Arch.  p.  27);  (2)  crucifix  of 
the  Syrian  codex  in  the  Laurentian  library  at 
Florence,  dated  586  by  its  writer  the  monk 
lUhola  (Aasemani,  BiU.  Laurent.  Medic  Cat. 
pL  xxiii.  Florence,  1742) ;  (3)  the  pastoral  cross 
ud  reliquary  of  Theodolinda,  Queen  of  Lom- 
bardy,  who  died  in  628  (Martigny,  Diet,  des 
iiati}.  (^ret.  p.  191);  (4)  crucifix  of  the 
eenetery  of  SL  Julius  or  St.  Valentinus  (Hot* 
tari,  ScwUmre,  etc  vol.  iii.  192 ;  Rome,  1737- 
1764);  to  which  may  be  added  the  curious 
piffito,  giving  a  caricatured  repreaentation  of 
the  cmcifixioB  drawn  at  the  end  of  the  2nd 
or  the  beginning  of  the  drd  century  (see  art. 
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§  xvi.  Coins  of  Constantine  /.  with  the  diadem — 
? 315-337. 

Without  entering  into  the  history  of  the 
introduction  of  the  diadem  at  Rome,  by  the 
emperors,  it  is  certain  that  Constantine  I.  was 
the  first  to  unhesitatingly  adopt  it,  as  testified 
by  his  coins,  and  indeed  he  is  said  to  have  always 
worn  it.  ('*  Habitum  regium  gemmis  et  caput 
exomans  perpetuo  diademate/*  Aurel.  Vict. 
Epit.  141.) 

It  has  been  supposed  (Eekhel,  Doct.  Num.  Vet. 
vol.  viii.  p.  80)  that  Constantine  adopted  the 
diadem,  wishing  to  liken  himself  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  on  whose  coins  an  effigy  of  a  very 
similar  character  may  be  seen,  but  according  to 
the  authority  of  St.  Ambrose  (de  Obitu  Theod, 
47,  48)  the  empress  Helena,  at  the  time  when 
she  is  suppoeed  to  have  discovered  at  Jerusalem, 
about  326,  the  fragment  of  our  Saviour's  cross, 
together  with  two  of  the  nails  (one  of  which 
was  used  for  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  the  other 
for  his  diademX  sent  to  her  son  Constantine  a 
diadem  studded  with  gems,  which  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy  at  Monza 
cathedral  [Cbown];  moreover  the  senate  is 
said  {Anonym,  Paneg.  viii.  25 ;  Tillemont,  Const. 
note  33)— probably  in  315  when  he  was  decreed 
the  title  of  Afaximus  (see  §  i.  under  315) — to 
have  specially  granted  a  diadem  to  Constantine. 

The  coin  engraved  (Fig.  23  ;  British  Museum) 
shows  Constantine  with  the  diadem,  and  with 
his  head  represented  looking  upward  towards 
heaven,  and  Eusebius  btates  ( Vit.  Const,  iv.  c. 
15)  that  ^  he  directed  his  likeness  to  be  stamped 
on  the  gold  coins  of  the  empire  loiM  the  eyes 
uplifted  as  if  praying  to  God,**  adding  that  *<  this 
money  became  current  throughout  the  whole 
Roman  world."  It  was  doubtless  to  this  coinage 
that  his  apostate  nephew  Julian  sneeringly 
alludes  in  his  "Caesars"  when  he  speaks  of 
Constantine  being  enamoured  of  the  moon,  upon 
whom  he  kept  his  eyes  constantly  fixed,  and  from 
the  style  of  his  hair  and  face  leading  the  life  of 
a  female  hairdresser.  Constantine  also  had  his 
full-length  portrait  placed  over  the  entrance 
gates  of  his  palaces  with  the  ey^  upraised  to 
heaven  and  the  hands  outspread  as  if  in  prayer 
(Euseb.  Vit.  Const,  iv.  c  15),*  though  this  form 
of  adoration  likewise  obtained  among  the  paganf 
(Yirg.  Aen.  1.  93 ;  Demosth.  adv.  Maoart.  1072). 

The  diadem  also  may  be  found  on  the  coins  of 
all  Constantino's  sons  CaesarSf  and  Eusebius 
says  {Vit.  Const.  L  c.  18)  that  it  was  a  special 
distinction  of  the  Imperial  Caesars. 

§  xvii.  Coins  of  Constantine  I.  and  his  Fianay, 
wUh  the  Nimbus, 

Several  coins  and  medallions  of  Constantine  I., 
of  his  wife  Fausta,  and  of  his  sons  Crispus, 
Constantine  II.,  and  Constantins  II.  with  the 
nimbus,  some  of  which  were  issued  at  Constanti- 
nople, are  given  by  Cohen,  but  very  few  are 
now  in  existence.     The  absurd  brass  medallion 


i  The  Rev.  J.  Wordswortb  (Smith,  Diet,  ef  CkriU. 
Ring.  voL  i.  p.  649)  speaks  of  tbe  coins  as  *•  having  no 
traoes  of  tbe  Aondt  mentioned  by  EnaeMus."  but  this 
author  does  not  mention  the  JhoiMlf  in  oonnection  with  tbe 
tfAna  00  whidi  the  ftce  is  **  stretched  oat  or  up  towards 
Ood  (AMiTvrBM^rot  «^  ^^\  but  la  oooneetlon  with 
the  jpiehire  where  the  \emM%  are  said  to  have  been 
••  sti«tcbed  Ibrth  "  <«w  xM^  ^ '>»«*«Vi^»^)te  *he  attltada 

of  piagrv.  ^  ^  ^ 
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of  Crispns,  with  legend  8ALV8  et  speb  xfptb- 
XJCAE  (jsic)  and  Christ  seated  facing,  holding  a 
cross,  etc.,  and  in  the  exergue  B.  p.  San^ua 
Petrua!  (Cohen,  No.  27),  is  eridently  an  ;iltered 
piece,  the  *"*•  xp-pvblicae  '*  being  substituted  for 
"  EEIPVBUCAE,"  "the  cross"  for  "a  globe," 
and  "the  figure  of  Christ"  for  "Constantiue 
with  nimhui  seated  facing,"  as  may  be  seen  on 
a  genuine  medallion  of  Constantino ;  s.  P.  should 
certainly  be  8.  B.  (^Seounda  BomS).  After  Constan- 
tine's  death  his  sons  continued  striking  coins  re- 
presenting their  father  with  the  «Mm6t»  (Cohen, 
Constans,  No.  3,  No.  34),  and  thej  very  soon 
frequently  adopted  it,  a  custom  continued  under 
their  successors,  and  especially  on  the  splendid 
gold  medallions  of  Valens  preserved  at  Vienna 
(Cohen,  Nos.  1,  6,  8,  and  10). 

Some  of  the  coins  of  the  Boman  emperors 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Constantino,  are  deco- 
rated with  this  symbol,  notably  those  of 
Claudius,  Trajan,  and  Antoninus  Pius  (Madden, 
Kum,  Chron,  N.  S.  1868,  toI.  viii.  p.  34),  so  that 
its  presence  gives  no  direct  proof  of  the  Christi- 
anity of  Constantino,  though  it  was  doubtless 
adopted  in  this  sense. 

§  xviii.  Falae  or  uinoertam  corns  of  Comtany' 
tine  I.  and  II. 

(1)  Silver  medallion  representing  Constantine 

holding   standard  on  which    ^P,  and  in  the 

exergue  B.  P.  (Garrucd,  Nmn,  Cott,  2nd  ed.  p.  248, 
from  Caronni)',  (2)  the  brass  medallion  with 
legend  IN  HOO  BOX.  (tic)  Via  and  monogram 

^  ;  above  a  star ;  totally  remade  from  a  large 

brass  coin  of  the  time  between  Trajan  Decius 
and  Gallienus  (Cohen,  M^  Imp.  vol.  vi.  p.  119 
note);  (3)  the  brass  medallion  of  the  contor- 
niate  style,  having  for  legend  the  entire  inscription 
on  the  arch  of  Constantine,  placed  thereon  to 
commemorate  the  defeat  of  Maxentins  in  312. 
Its  authenticity  was  vindicated  by  the  compiler  of 
the  Pembroke  Sale  Catalogue  (p.  297),  but  whether 
it  8oid  as  a  genuine  piece  I  am  unable  to  say ;  see 
§  i.  under  315 ;  (4)  the  gold  coin  with  the  legend 

yiCTORiA  MAXVXA  and  type  A  >P  (a)  pub- 
lished by  Garrucci  and  accepted  as  genuine  by 
other  modem  writers  (Martigny,  Diet,  dea  Antiq. 
thr4t.  p.  458 ;  see  Art.  A  and  ti) ;  it  is  not  pub- 
lished by  Cohen ;  (5)  the  coin  with  legend  bap. 
NAT.  supposed  to  refer  to  the  baptism  of  Con- 
stantine, but  which  by  the  alteration  of  one 
letter  becomes  B.  K.  P.  NAT.  (Bono  BA>u&/ftoa0 

NATO);  (6)  coins  with  the  monogram  >P  on 

the   helmet,  and  ^  or  ^,   traoi  en  oreua 

on  a  pedestal  supporting  a  shield,  on  which  VOT. 
p.  B.,  origin^y  published  by  Garrucd  (Nvm. 
Cost.  1st  ed.  Nos.  13  and  16),  and  now  considered 
by  him  to  be  &lse  {Num.  Coat.  2nd  ed.  p.  253 ; 
Rec.  Num.  1866,  p.  110).  To  which  may  be 
added  the  ailver  piece  of  Constantine  II.  Caeaar, 
described  incorrectly  as  a  gold  coin  from  Tristan, 
by  Garrucci  {Num.  Cost.  1st  ed.  No.  10),  with 

the  legend  TicroBiA  atgo.  and  in  the  field  -|-, 

a  piece  which  has  been  in  all  probability  con- 
founded with  the  coins  of  Constantine  III.  (407- 
411)  with  the  legend  vkxeobia  aaavoooo. 
§  zix.  Coins  of  Ckmstantine  II.,  ConstanHui  11., 


MONET 

and  ConsUms  Augusti — Introduction  of  A  and  U) 
on  ootns. 

After  the  death  of  Constantine  I.  the  type  of 
the  two  soldiers  and  the  legend  gloria  exer- 
CITVS  was  continued  by  his  three  sonsJ  The 
cross  on  the  ktbarum  b  of  three  forms : 

(1)h|h.     (Rg.    24.) 

(2)  3^*  Of  this  series  I  have  not  seen  any 

coin  of  Constantine  II.,  but  it  doubtless  exists. 
That  attributed  by  the  late  Mr.  de  SalLs  I  have 
restored  to  Constantine  I.  (see  §  xii.).  The  coins 
of  Constantius  II.  and  Constans  of  this  series 
are  in  the  British  Museum. 

(3)  i^-    (Wg-  85) 

On  some  coins  all  three  emperors  have  the 
title  of  Maximus.  The  coin  engraved  (Fig.  25) 
was  struck  at  Siscia,  but  similar  pieces  with  the 
title  MAX.  were  issued  at  Lyons.  They  are 
erroneously  attributed  by  M.  Feuardent  {Bev. 
Num.  1856,  p.  253,  pi.  vii.  No.  2)  to  Con- 
stantine I.  the  Great. 

The  same  type  continues  for  a  short  time  after 
the  death  of  Constantine  II.  in  340,  but  only  with 

the  symbols   O^   and    >P    on  the  iabanun,^ 

but  many  other  types  were  introduced,  among 
which  may  be  noticed  the  fel.  temp,  beparatio 
{Felix  temporis  r^paratio),  bearing  on  the  lcd)arum 

all  the  three  forms—  ijl,  ^^   )^  (^«*  ^^^ 

The  "  happy  reparation  "  did  not  however  extend 
to  the  softening  of  manners,  for  th^  types  of  the 
coins  as  a  rule  represent  scenes  of  the  grossest 
cruelty.  At  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
ai*tistic  style  seems  to  have  perished,  and  the 
coinage  of  this  and  later  periods,  to  quote  M. 
Cohen's  expression  {M^.  Imp.  vol.  vi.  p.  264, 
note)f  can  be  summed  up  in  two  words — **  mono- 
tonie  dans  les  types,  lorsqu'ils  ne  sont  pas  bar- 
bares,  barbaric  lorsqu'ils  ne  sont  pas  monotones." 

It  is  during  the  reign  of  Constantius  11.  that 
the  brass  coins  with  the  inscription  HOC  signo 
VICTOR  ERis  are  first  issued  (Pig.  27),  a  legend 
which  is  repeated  on  the  coins  of  Vetranio  (350) 
and  of  Constantius  Gallus  (351-354). 

The  most  important  innovation  of  this  period 
was  the  introduction  of  the  letters  A  and  (!>• 
I  have  already  pointed  out  (§  xviii.)  that  the 
coin  of  Constantine  I.  with  these  letters  cannot 
be  relied  on,  and  I  have  now  ftirther  to  state 
that  many  numismatists  and  others  (Garrucci, 
Martigny;  see  art.  A  and  Xl)  have  accepted 
as  genuine  a  gold  coin  of  Constantius  with  the 


J  For  the  classtflostioD  In  tlils  section  of  the  ooina  of 
the  BODB  of  Constantine  with  the  legend  qlobia  kx> 
XBCRvs,  whtdi  Is  fUIly  developed  In  my  paper  in  the 
Ntmiamatie  Ckronltit,  (N.  &  18Y8,  voL  zviiL  p.  ^\  1 
am  indebted  to  the  Isboare  of  the  Ule  Mr.  de  SsUs. 

k  On  some  of  the  coins  of  Constans  and  Oott9tantlnB  IL 
the  letter  M  occurs  on  the  labanan,  which  M.  de  WHtr 
has  i^uggested  (/iee.  Num.  1867,  p.  197)  may  be  the  Initial 
letter  of  the  Virgin  Ibuy,  and  Mr.  King  {Edrljf  CkrisL 
Num.  p.  43)  of  Magnentiua,  oommander>tn-cfaIcf  under 
Constans,  but  neither  of  them  theortes  Is  worthy  d 
serious  thought.  Moreover  the  letters  0»  C^  G,  I.  S,  T,  or 
V.  also  occur  on  the  labarum,  and  how  aie  theee  to  hi 
Inteipireted?    I  cannot  explain  the  letten. 
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A    )P    Ci)    which  turiw  out  to    hayo    been 

described  originally  by  Banduri  (toL  ii.  p.  227) 

13  A    'S    Q;    bat  the  authenticity  of  the 

piece  b  very  doubtful.  These  letters  do  how- 
ever occur  upon  the  second  brass  coins  of 
ConsUntius  II,  (Fig.  28),  struck  about  (?)  350- 
353,  and  also  on  a  rare  silver  medallion  of 
CoQstans  in  the  'Mns^  de  Vienne'  (Cohen, 
Jfei/.  Imp,  No.  28),  on  which  are  represented 
four  military    standards,    on    the    second  the 

letter  A*  on  the    third  U).   and    above    ^^ 

and  Usued  at  £onie.  It  has  been  suggested 
(Cavedoni,  Appendice,  p.  15)  that  Constans  in 
striking  this  medallion  at  Rome  wished  to 
tdstifr  his  adherence  to  the  Catholic  dogma 
of  the  divinity  and  eternity  of  the  Incarnate 
Word,  in  opposition  to  the  Arian  heresy 
favoured  by  his  brother  Constant!  us,  and  it  may 
h&ve  been  struck  soon  afler  the  council  of 
Sariica  in  347.  Though  the  letters  A  and  CD 
were  probably  employed  perhaps  evea  as  early 
M  the  council  of  Nice  in  325  (art.  A  and  H),  it 
ns  not  till  about  347  that  they  commenced  to 
oome  into  general  use  in  any  case  on  coins.  As 
to  the  form  CO  instead  of  H,  Gamicci  asserts' 
{ffajhghjpta,  p.  168)  that  the  CI  nowhere  occurs 
on  any  anthentic  Christian  monument,  and  oon- 
•i«mns,  as  also  does  De  Rossi,  a  ring  published 
bj  C<)»tadoni  on  which  is  a  dolphin  between  the 
letters  A  and  XI. 

§  u.  Coins  of  Nepotiauy  Vetranio,  MagnmtiuSy 
Ikcentm^  Corutantius  Qallus,  and  Julian  the 
Apostate. 

Nepotian  made  himself  master  of  Rome  in 
3oO,  and  issued  gold  coins  with  the  legend 
VRBS  BOMA  and  the  type  Rome  seated  holding  a 

gl»be  surmounted  with    ^    (/K)>  ^^*  '^** 

killed  after  a  reign  of  twenty-eight  days. 
Vetranio,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Constans 
&nd  the  revolt  of  Magnentius,  had  himself  pro- 
claimed emperor  at  Sirmium,  and  produced  a 
new  legend  SALYAToa  reipvbligae  with  the 
tFpe  of  himself  holding  the  iabarumy  on  which 

X-    He    also  repeated  the  coinage   with  the 

legend  HOC  SIGNO  VICTOB  EBI8.  The  usurper 
Magnentins  (350-353)  and   his   son   Decentius 

fctmck  coins  with   the  A    ^    Ci)   at  Ambtan- 

*m  (Amiens),  a  mint  that  was  suppressed  soon 
after  his  death  by  Cohstantius  II.  On  the  coins 
of  Qmstantius  Callus  Caeaar  (351-354)  the 
Boc  siONO  victOR  £Ris  again,  and  for  the  last 
^e,  occurs.  Some  coins  of  this  prince  with 
the  Ins  reverse  shew  that  he  to  a  certain  extent 
mnst  have  embraced  the  pagan  opinions  of  his 
brother  Julian. 

Immediately  on  the  accession  of  Julian  the 
AptnUte  (355-363)  all  Christian  emblems  were 
sbnliihed,  and  pagan  customs  and  wonhip  were 
'^e^e^tablished.  in  consequence  most  of  the  coins 
cf  this  emperor  bear  the  image  of  Apollo,  Jupiter, 
the  Devs  8AKCTV8  NiLVS,  and  of  many  Egyptian 
<l«itie8,  Annbis,  Serapis,  Isis,  etc.,  sevend  of 
them  giving  representations  of  himself  as  Ser- 
apis, and  his  wife  Helena  as  Isis.  It  is  then 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  any  coin  of  this 
[•hace  would  be  in  existence  beiaring  Christian 
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signs,  and  yet  one  has  been  published  — a  bronze 
medallion — representing  Julian  holding  a  stan- 
dard, beneath  which  is    "jj?    (Cohen,  Jfd^  Imp. 

No.  51,"  from  Wkzay).  ffhe  only  point  in  its 
favour  is  that  it  shews  Julian  as  bearing  the 
title  of  Caesar,  and  if  really  authentic  must 
have  been  struck  immediately  on  his  appoint- 
ment to  that  honour  in  355.  I  cannot  however 
say  that  the  medallion  is  above  suspicion. 

§  xxi.  Coins  from  the  Accession  of  Jovian  (36b) 
to  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  Great  (395). 

Under  Jovian,  the  successor  of  Julian  the 
Apostate,  although  a  few  coins  bearing  pagan 
types  with  the  legend  vota  pvblica  occur,  and 
which  continue  to  circulate  during  the  reigns  of 
Valentinian  I.,  Valens,  and  Gratian,  Christian  em- 
blems again  re-appear,  and  the  Ic^rum  termin- 
ating in  a  cross  together  with  the  monogram 

>P  or  the  simple  labarum  are  of  common  oc- 
currence (Cohen,  Med.  Imp.  Nos.  17,  21).  The 
coin  of  Jovian  which  has  been  published  by  some 
(Sabatier,  Jfon.  Byz.  vol.  i.  pp.  34, 58 ;  Marti  guy. 
Diet.  p.  460 ;  King,  Eariy  Christ.  ^Mm.  p.  84), 
as  struck  at  Mavennay  cannot  be  genuine,  as 
Ravenna  was  not  established  as  a  mint  till  the 
reign  of  Ilonorius  (Madden,  Num,  Chron.  N.  S. 
1861,  vol.  i.  p.  181 ;  1862,  vol.  ii.  pp.  60,  253; 
Hnndh.  of  Rom.  Num.  p.  159). 

Under  Valentinian  I.  the  most  notable  rein- 

troduction  is  that  of  the  form   JEL    which  is 

generally  carried  at  the  top  of  the  sceptre  held 
by  the  emperor  (Cohen,  M^.  Imp.  No.  20),  but 
sometimes  occurs  in  the  field  of  the  coin  (No.  25). 
Similar  emblems,  as  also  the  labarum  adorned 

with  the    'j?    or    ^    continue  on  the  coins 

during  the  reigns  of  his  brother  Valens,  the 
tisurper  Procopius,  of  his  sons,  Gratian  and  Valen- 
tinian II.  and  Theodosius  I.  the  Great.^  The 
coins  both  of  gold  and  brass  of  Aelia  Flaccilla, 
the  wife  of  Th^osius  I.,  who  was  much  esteemed 
for  her  piety,  also  exhibit  interesting  Christian 
emblems,  among  the  most  striking  of  which 
is  the  type  of  victory  seated  inscribing  on  a 

shield  the    ^    (Cohen,  M^.  Imp.  No.   1),  a 

reverse  that  occurs  frequently  afterwards  on  the 
coins  of  other  empresses;  whilst  the  coins  of 
Magnus  Maximus,  usurper  in  Britain  and  Ganl, 
and  of  his  son  Victor  (BONO  reipvblicae  nati) 

I  'rbe  form  ouvob  which  may  be  explained  Conttan- 
f^fiae[ArleB]  JAmeta  72,or  Obryaa  "  pure  gold,"  appears  for 
the  first  time  on  the  gold  coins  under  Vslentiniui  II.  and 
Theodosius  I.,  and  la  exclusively  a  Western  mint  mark ; 
the  form  oovob  OonstaMinopoli  72.  occurs  only  on  the 
coins  of  Constantinople  and  for  the  first  time  under  Gratian, 
Valentinian  II.,  and  Theoduaius  I.  (Madden.  iVuia.  Chron. 
N.  S.  1861,  vol.  i.  pp.  133,  124),  and  they  both  continue 
till  about  the  time  of  Justinian  I.,  when  cukob  Is  used 
throughout  the  empire  on  the  Bysantliie  gold.  1  am  in- 
clined to  think  ^iih  Messrs.  Pinier  and  Frlcdlaendvr 
(^AeUere  MOnMkuMde,  1861  \  cL  De  la  Sign,  des  Uttrta 
OB,  Berlin.  ImTS)  that  the  letters  OB  stand  for  *'  73 
Bolidi,"  coined  from  one  pound  of  gold  (JVium.  Chron. 
N.  8.  18«1,  vol.  1.  p.  177 ;  voL  U.  p.  2^0).  but  the  late 
Mr.  de  Sails  considered  (iVttm.  Chron.  K.  S.  1867,  vol.  viL 
p.  327),  that  M.  de  Pttlgny  (J8w.  Nwn.  1867,  p.  115) 
gives  most  convincing  arguments  ibr  reading  Obrym 
•«  pure  gold." 
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and  of  Eugenins,  usurper  in  Gaul,  ihew  more  or 
less  the  same  symbols. 

§  xxii.  DioMon  of  the  Empire  (395).  A.  The 
West  to  end  of  Weetem  empire  (476).  B.  The 
East  to  the  time  of  Le^iue  (488). 

A.  The  HW.— After  the  death  of  Theodosins  I. 
the  empire  was  diyided  between  his  two  sons 
Ai'cadios  and  Honorius,"  the  former  taking  the 
Eastern,  the  latter  the  Western  prorinces.  About 
this  time  the  type  of  Victory,  holding  a  globe 
surmounted  by  a  cross,  is  introduced  {Aroadius, 
Sabatier,  Mon.  Bys,  toI.  i.  p.  404;  Honorius^ 
Cohen,  M&L  Imp.  No.  24X  and  the  Greek  cross 
may  be  seen  on  the  exagia  mUdi  of  Arcadius, 
Honorius,  and  Theodosins  II.  (Cohen,  No.  6, 
Sabatier,  pi.  iii.  No.  9).  On  a  gold  coin  of 
Honorius  struck  at  Ravenna,  in  the  collection  of 
Dr.  John   Evans,  the   emperor  is  represented 

holding  a  spear,  surmounted  by   SL^  on  the 

head  of  an  animal  which  appears  like  a  lion 
with  a  serpenVs  or  dragon's  tail. 

On  certain  coins  of  Aelia  Galla  Placidia,  wife 
of  Constantius  III.,  the  colleague  of  Honorius 

for  a  few  months,  the  >P  or  a  crotSj  is  re- 
presented on  her  right  shoulder,  whilst  the  ^ 

b  within  a  wreath  on  the  reverse  (Cohen,  Nos.  1 
-16),  and  the  hand  from  heaven  crowning  the 
empress  is  introduced  (Cohen,  Nos.  2,  10,  IIX  ** 
had  also  been  the  case  on  the  coins  of  Eudoxia  in 
the  I^t. 

The  usurper  Prisons  Attains  seems  to  have 
dropi>ed  Christian  emblems,  and  Rome  having 
been  sacked  by  Alaric  who  placed  him  on  the 
throne,  he  dared  to  strike  silver  medallions  twice 
the  sixe  of  a  five>shilling  piece,  and  gold  and 
silver  coins  with  the  presumptuous  legend 
INVICTA  BOMA  AETEBMA  (Cohen,  Nos.  1,  3-5). 
The  usual  emblems  occur  on  the  coins  of  John, 
proclaimed  emperor  in  423. 

Valentinian  IIL  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
emperor  who  wore  a  cross  on  his  diadem,  if  the 
gold  medallion  is  genuine  (Cohen,  No.  1,  from 
ianduri),  and  on  other  coins  (Cohen,  No.  11), 
holding  a  cross  and  a  globe  on  which  Victory, 

■  During  the  reign  of  Honorius  some  brass  medals  were 
issued  representing  in  most  cases  the  bead  of  Alexander, 
bat  sometimes  that  of  Honorius,  and  on  the  revense  an 
aas  suckling  her  young,  accompanied  bj  the  legends  d.  h. 
iHV.  (tic)  xrs  DKi  piLn-s  or  lova  nuvs  or  asixa,  or  as 
on  a  laige  medallion  of  the  oontomiate  class,  the  mono- 
gram ^ .    The  effigy  uf  Alexander  the  Great  seems  to 

have  been  considered  as  a  "pniectioo**  (Treb.  PoIL 
*'zxxTTa.*'  14).  John  Chfysostom  {B^mU.  IL  No.  6; 
of.  Montfancon,  Op.  Ckrjft.  toL  IL  p  343)  reproached 
certain  bad  Christians  of  his  time  for  wearing  as 
amulets  on  their  heads  or  feet  medals  of  bronse  with 
the  bead  of  Alexander  the  Macedonian  (^vofilviiara 
XaXxa  *AA«(ay£pov  rov  McuttMrof  rate  Kt^aXalt  K«t 
nU  moi  nptitaiiwivnt¥^  These  medals  were 
thought  by  Eckhel  (DocL  Sum.  Vet.  toI.  Titl.  p.  173)  to 
be  symbolic  representations  made  by  the  Chrtatlans,  bnt 
Tonini  appears  to  bave  been  of  opinion  that  they  were 
satirical  pieces  fabricated  by  the  Pagans  to  tarn  into 
dedsion  the  name  et  Chrlftlan,  whilst  Cavedonl  (Reo, 
JfMm.  1867.  p.  314),  thinks  that  '*tbvy  are  the  w«irk  of 
certain  evil  Christians  or  the  Onuetirs  or  Baidltdians, 
who  employrd  these  medals  as  'plerres  astrtferes*  to 
drcnlate  among  the  people  their  fiUse  and  detestable 
doctrines."    [See  Mbdals,  below.] 


he  changes  the  ordinary  captive  trampled  under 
foot  to  a  humin-headed  serpent,  a  custom  fol- 
lowed by  many  of  his  successors.  The  ty))e  of 
the  emperor  holding  the  mappa  or  volumen  and 
a  long  cross  was  also  introduced  (Cohen,  No.  21). 
His  wife  Licinia  Eudoxia  also  bore  the  cross  on  her 
diadem  on  her  coins  struck  in  Italy  (Fig.  29 ;  Cohen. 
No.  1).  A  very  rare  gold  coin  of  this  empress 
(De  Salis,  Num.  Chron,  N.  S.  1867,  vol.  rii.  pi. 

viii.  No.  1)  has  the  sP   surrounded  by  a  circle 

and  the  legend  8ALV8  obiemtib  feucttas  ooci- 
DENTifi.  It  was  struck  on  the  occasion  of  her 
marriage  hi  437,  and  she  was  so  called  becauise 
Theodosius  II.  had  no  son,  and  the  Eastern  em* 
pi  re  seemed  likely,  as  well  as  the  Western,  to 
become  the  inheritance  of  his  eldest  daughter*s 
issue  (De  Salis,  op.  dt.  p.  206).  Some  coins  of 
his  sister  Justa  Grata  Honoria  bear  the  legend 
BONO  BEIPVBUCAE  (Cohen,  No.  1). 

The  tisual  types  occur  on  the  coins  of  Petro- 
nius  Maximus,  Avitus,  Majorian,  Anthemius, 
and  his  wife  Eufemia,  but  on  one  coin  of  this 
emperor  representing  Anthemius  and  Leo,  there 
is  between  them  a  tablet  (surmounted  by  a  cross) 
on  which  is  inscribed  the  word  pax  (Cohen. 
.No.  9).  On  the  accession  of  Olybrius  he  dared 
to  introduce  the  legend  SALVB  mvndi,  engraving 
on  his  coin  a  large  cross,  though  he  only  enjoyed 
a  reign  of  about  three  months  and  thirteen  days. 
The  coins  of  Glycerins,  Julius  Nepos  and  Romu- 
lus Augustus  (Mg.  30),  the  last  emperor  of  the 
Western  empire,  offer  the  usual  symbols. 

B.  The  East. — Under  Arcadius,  as  already 
pointed  out,  the  type  of  Victory  holding  a  glol>e 
surmounted  by  a  cross  was  introduced.  Coins 
with  the  legend  nova  spks  Reipvbucae  and 
the  type  of  Victory  resting  on  a  shield  were 
struck  (Sabatier,  Mon.  By:.  No.  17),  matching 
the  coins  of  his  wife  Eudoxia,  with  the  legend 
8ALVB  BIPVBLICAE,  {sk)  and  the  type  of  Victory 

inscribing  on  a  shield  the  ^  (Fig. 31;  Sabatier, 

No.  3),  a  type  that  was  already  in  vogne  at  the 
time  of  her  mother-in-law  Flacciila.  The  question 
of  the  attribution  of  the  coins  bearing  the  names 
of  Kudoda  and  Eudoxia  was  for  a  long  time  in- 
volved in  great  obscurity  till  set  at  rest  by  the 
late  Mr.  de  Salis  (.Vum.  Chron.  N.  S.  1867,  vol.  vii. 
p.  203) ;  and  many  coins  l>earing  the  name  of 

Eudoxia  with  the    >P,  given  by   Sabatier  to 

the  wife  of  Theodosius  IL,  are  now  attributed  to 
the  wife  of  Arcadius. 

Theodosius  II.  issued  coins  with  the  legend 
GLORIA  0RV18  (stc)  TERRAR.  representing  himself 
holding  the  labarum  and  a  globe  crucigery  and  all 
the  coins  with  the  name  evdocia  belong  to  the 
wife  of  this  emperor  (Fig.  32). 

In  451  Marcian  was  proclaimed  emperor  owing 
to  the  influence  of  Pulcheria,  the  sister  of  Theo- 
dosius II.,  whom  he  married,  and  who  was  at 
this  time  about  fifty  years  of  age.  A  gold  coin 
was  struck  by  Marcian  to  oommemorate  this 
event,  bearing  the  legend  feuczter  M'BTIIS  (see 
Madden,  Swn.  Chron.  N.S.  1878,  vol.  xviii.  p.  47, 
and  "Addenda,"  p.  199)  representing  Marcian  and 
Pulcheria,  both  with  the  ninihus,  standing  joining 
hands;  in  the  middle,  Christ,  with  the  nhnAus 
crucigcr,  standing  and  placing  his  hands  on  their 
shoulders  (Fig.  33).  This  piece,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  examples  of  Christian  Nu- 
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ixiismatics,  \$  preserved  in  the  Hunter  Mu«eam, 
Gl*sgow,and  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Young,  M.D., 
Cuwtorof  the  Museum,  for  sending  me  an  im- 
pre«8ionof  it(cf.  Eckhel,  Doct,  Num.  Vet.  vol.  viii. 
p.  191 ;  Sabatier,  No.  2).  The  coins  of  Pulcheria 
bearflffliUr  types  to  tho«e  of  the  other  empresses. 

Some  coins  of  Leo   I.  shew  the  ^  in  the 

field  (Sabatier,  pi.  vi.  No.  24),  and  represent 
bin  holding  the  mappa  and  long  cross  (No.  19), 
as  OD  the  coins  of  Valentin  ian  III.  previously 
ftlJoded  to,  but  the  type  of  the  coins  of  his 
wife  Verina,  as  well  as  those  of  Leo  IL  and 
Zeno  (with  the  exception  of  the  brass  coins  of 
tbe  latter  with  invicta  roma  and  8.  0.  Senatus- 
emulto),  his  wife  Ariadne,  of  Basiliscos,  his  wife 
Zeaooia,  and  son  Marcus,  and  of  I^eontius,  do  not 
exhibit  any  novelty  of  type. 

{  niii.  Coins  of  the  Empire  of  the  East  from 
Uie  time  of  Anastasius  (491)  to  the  taking  of 
Constantinople  by  Mahomet  II.  (1453). 

The  true  Byzantine  type  of  coinage  commences 
aoder  Anastasius  (491-518),  who  instituted  a 
monetary  reform.  During  his  reign,  as  well  as 
during  that  of  Justin  L  (518-527),  the  trpes  of 
the  gold  and  silver  coins  are  principally  the 
lunal  Victory  holding  a  globe,  on  which  is  a  cross, 
or  else  a  large  cross,  or  a  staff  surmounted  b  j  the 

Y ,  whilst  the  sP  y  ^  or  >|^  are  of  frequent 

occurrence.    The  A  .£  Ci)  or  ^  •£  ^  may 

be  found  on  the  small  silver  coins  of  Justin  L 
(Sabatier,  Jfon.  Bgz.  pi.  ix.  Nos.  25,  26),  a  type 
likewiie  appearing  on  those  of  Justinian  I.  (Sab. 

pi.  xiu  Nos.  12,  15,  cf.  A  -4-  (i)  on  ^  coins,  pi. 

xriL  Nos.  86-38)  and  Mauricius  Tiberius  (Sab. 
pi.  XXIV.  No.  14).  The  copj^er  coinage  now 
onder  Anastasius  for  the  first  time  bears  an 
ndrx  of  its  value,  which  genenillv  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  field,  almost  always  accompanied 
by  crosses.    One  specimen  shews  the  emperor 

Jastin  I.  wearing  the   >P    on  his  breast  (Sab. 

pl«  X.  No.  1),  or  the  "^  on  his  head  (No.  2). 

In  527  Justinian  was  associated  to  the  empire 
bf  his  uncle  Justin,  and  coins  were  struck  of 
gold  and  copper  bearing  both'  their  portraits. 
On  a  very  rare  copper  piece,  formerly  in  the 
collection  of  the  late  Mr.  de  Sails,  and  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  word  vita  appears  for  the 
first  time  (Fig.  34;  Sab.  pi.  xi.  No.  22),  a  form  em- 
ployed afterwards  by  Justin  II.  and  Sophia  (Sab. 
pl-  xii.  Nos.  10,  12,  13),  and  Mauricius  Tiberius 
(Sab.  pl.  xxiv.  No.  20X  signifying,  according  to 
the  Ute  Baron  Marchant  and  M.  de  Saulcy,  **  Sit 
<oiija  VITA,'*  but  which  the  Abbe  Martigny 
{JM^  des  Anti/,  Chr€t.  p.  464)  thinks  may  refer 
to  the  sign  of  the  cross  as  the  source  of  true  life. 
U  favour  of  the  first  interpretation  M.  Sabatier 
mentions  (vol.  i.  p.  170)  the  words  VINCA8  or 
3(iiu  on  the  contomiates  and  the  legend  "se 
^reat  (but  probably  Nosier  perpetuus)  on 
the  brass  coins  (Sab.  pi.  xxvii.  No.  26)  of  Focas 
uid  Leontia  (602-610),  as  also  the  letters 
!*•  A.  X4L.  or  P.  A.  MVX»  on  the  coins  of 
Theodosius  III.  (718),  Leo  the  Isaurian  (716-741), 
ttd  Constantine  V.  and  Leo  IV.  (751-755),  these 
being  interpreted  Per  Annos  MVLTos  [vivaf^t  but 
Mr.  de  ^alLi,  who  sUtes  that  the  legend  hvltyb 
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or  UYLITS  ANNI8  occurs  for  the  first  time  on  the 
coins  of  Justinian  II.  without  the  letters  pa, 
considered  (Bev.  Num.  1859,  p.  441)  that  these 
letters  signified  pathr  or  pathr  avovsti,  an 
opinion  that  M.  Sabatier  seems  to  have  adopted 
in  other  parts  of  his  work  (vol.  i.  p.  74 ;  vol.  ii. 
p.  46).  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Abb^ 
Cavedoni  preferred  to  read  Perpetuus  Augustus 
avUoties  or  UYUimodis  {^Hev.  Num,  1859,  p. 
399) ;  but  this  interpretation  is  doubtful. 

On  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Justinian  I.  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  (527-565),  and  about  his 
twelfth  year  introduced  his  portrait  full-faced 
on  the  copper  coinage,  adding  the  word  anno 
together  with  a  number  marking  the  year  of 

his  reign.     The    >P    (reversed)  is   also  fixed 

on  the  breast  of  this  emperor  (Sab.  pl.  xii. 
No.  22),  set  as  it  seems  on  a  plate  surrounded 

by  gems  (Fig.  35)^  and  the  form  >L^  occupies  the 

whole  of  the  reverse  of  some  of  the  small  copper 
coins  (Sab.  pl.  xvii.  Nos.  2  and  9). 

The  coins  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  com- 
mencing at  the  overthrow  of  Romulus  Augustus 
(476-553),  which  generally  bear  the  portraits 
of  Annstusius,  Justin  I.,  and  Justinian  I.,  and 
many  of  which  carry  on  the  farcical  legend  of 
invicta  ROMA,  OS  well  as  the  coins  of  the  Van- 
dals in  Africa  (428-534),  do  not  require  any 
special  allusion  in  cunnexion  with  the  present 
subject. 

The  reign  of  Justin  II.  (565-578 j,  with  the 
exception  of  the  pieces  of  himself  and  wife 
Sophia  with  the  inscription  VITA,  to  which  I 
have  already  alludel,  ofi'ers  no  new  types. 

Under  his  successor  Tiberius  II.  Constantine 
(578-582)  the  cross  U  placed  on  four  ste)>s  (Sab. 
pl.  xxii.  No.  13),  or  on  a  circle  or  globe  (Sab. 
pl.  xxii.  Nos.  17,  18),  types  that  become  espe- 
cially common  under  Heraclius,  whilst  on  some 
of  his  coins  he  is  represented  holding  the  ro/u- 
men^  and  a  sceptre  surmounted  by  an  eagle, 
above  which  a  cross  (Sab.  pl.  xxii.  No.  15  ;  xxiii. 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  13),  a  type  occurring  on  the  cuius 
of  Mauricius  Tiberius  (582-602),  who  also  issuf^l 
a  very  rare  solidus  (of  which  a  woodcut  is  giviMj 
by  Sabatier,  vol.  i.  p.  238),  representing  himself 
holding  the  volnmen  and  long  cross,  and  on  the  re- 
verse Victory  holding  a  long  sceptre  terminating 

in  .£,  and  a  cross  on  a  globe  (see  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  coin  of  Leo  I.  §  xxii.).  The  coins  of 
Focas  (602-610)  are  of  the  usual  type. 

Heraclius  (610-641),  whoissued  coinsof  himsult' 
and  sons  Heraclius  Constantino,  and  Heraclennas, 
with  the  title  of  Consul,  an  office  that  was  not 
definitely  abolished  till  the  reign  of  Leo  VI.  (886- 
912),  produced  the  legend  D€VS  ADIVTA 
ROMANIS  (Fig.  36;  Sab.  pL  xxix.  No.  23)  on 
his  silver  coins,  a  legend  which  continued  on  the 
coins  of  his  successors  down  to  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian II.  (685).  Some  of  his  copper  coins  present 
an  entirely  new  feature,  in  that  the  legend  is 
completely  Oreek^  instead  of  the  curious  mixture 
of  dreek  and  Latin,  and  also  reverts  to  the 
Constantinian  legend  €N  T8TO  NIKA  fSab. 
pl.  xxviii.  No.  26),  which  appears  m  the  form 
€h  eOVSO)  hlCA6  or  hlCA6€  on  the 
coins  of  Basil  II.  and  Constantine  XI.  (Snb. 
pl.    xlviii.   Nos.   15,    16),  and   €N    TOVTO) 
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NIKAT€  on  those  of  Michael  VII.  and  Maria 
(Sab.  pi.  11.  No.  11). 

The  late  Dr.  Finlay  h:is  suggested  {Greece  under 
the  Jiomans,  p.  544)  that  the  copper  coins  of  rude 
fabric  with  the  €N  TOTO  NIKA  legend 
were  probably  coined  by  Heraclius  for  the 
use  of  the  troops  and  proriucials  during  his 
Persian  campaigns,  to  which  theory,  with  the 
exception  of  the  words  **  rude  fabric,"  as  the^e 
coins  are  no  ruder  than  the  rest  of  the  copper 
currency,  the  Hon.  J.  I>.  Warren  assented,  adding 
**  that  such  a  type  would  be  peculiarly  appro- 
priate iu  a  war  against  the  ci*escent  and  the 
infidels,  thus  readopting  the  labor "m  motto, 
translated,  however,  and  thereby  shewing  how 
essentially  Greek  the  empire  had  become"  \}sum. 
Chron.  i\.  S.  1861,  vol.  i.  p.  229).  The  same 
type  wtt.s  copied  by  Constans  (641-668),  and  an 
interesting  account  of  some  coins  of  this  emperor 
and  his  sons,  di!»covered  in  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
has  be«*n  written  by  Mr.  Warren  (op.  cit.  p.  42). 
Durint;  the  short  reign  of  Theodosius  III.  (716) 
some  small  silrer  coins  were  struck  (Sab.  pi. 
xxxix.  No.  8)  bearing  the  legend  AM6NITAS 
DEI  (the  loving-kindness,  %.e,  the  grace  of  God) 
within  a  wreath  of  rayrt\e. 

During  the  reign  of  Constantine  V.  Coprony- 
mus,  and  his  son  Leo  IV.  (751-775),  the  hand 
"descending  from  heaven"  occurs  on  the  gold 
coinage  (Sab.  pL  xl.  No.  22),  and  the  form  in 
which  the  hand  is  held  is  supposed  to  express  the 
sacred  letters  IC— XC  (DiCT.  OF  Christ.  Antiq. 
I.  p.  199).  The  hand  also  occurs  on  the  coins 
of  John  1.  Zimisces,  Michael  IV.,  Michael  VL, 
Alexius  I.  Comnenus,  John  Il.Comnenus,  Manuel  I. 
Comnenus,  Isaac  II.  Angelus,  John  VIII.  Falae- 
ologus,  and  on  those  of  the  em]>eror8  of  Trebi- 
zond.  The  legend  IhSMS  XPISCMS  NICA, 
with  the  type  of  a  large  cross  on  three  steps, 
Hrst  appears  on  his  silver  coins  (Sab.  pi.  xl. 
No.  25),  though  on  a  copper  coin  with  the 
effigies  of  Leo  IIL  (dead),  Constabtine  V.,  and 
Leo  IV.  (Sab.  pi.  xl.  No.  17),  the  letters  x  N 
for  "Lristus  'Sica  may  be  found.     Sometimes  the 

X-N 

letters  are  triplicated,  x-N  as  on  coins  of  Irene 

X~N 

(Sab.  pi.  xli.  no.  13),  This  legend  was  continued 
on  the  silver  coins  of  Leo  IV.  (775-780),  and 
of  Constantine  VI.  and  Irene  (780-797),  but 
Nicephorus  L  Logothetes  struck  it  on  a  gold 
coin  (Sab  pi.  xli.  No.  14),  and  it  is  generally 
found  on  the  silver  till  the  reign  of  John  I. 
Zimisces  (969-976),  on  whose  coins  the  face  of 
the  emperor  is  represented  within  a  circle  sur- 

I      A 

rounded   by  the  letters   A    2   (Sab.  pi.  xlvii. 

No.  19).  On  some  of  his  brass  coins  (Sab.  pi. 
xlviii.  No.  6),  as  also  on  those  of  Alexius  I. 
Comnenus  (Sab.  pL  Hi.  Nos.  18,  19),  and  An- 
dronicus  IV.  Palaeologus  (Sab.  pi.  Ixiii.  no.  1), 

the  legend  is  — 

emperor  who  was  really  Greek,  and  Latin  le- 
gends are  after  his  time  no  longer  to  be  found 
on  the  Bvzantine  coinage.  It  was  on  the  coins  of 
Michael  1.  Rhangabe  (811-813),  with  the  legend 
IhSyS  XPISeMS  NICA(Sab.pLxlii.No.3), 
that^the  woi-ds  6ASILIS  ROOOAIOh  were 
first  mtroduced,  "  a  sad  acknowledgment  of  a 
rival  Romanonsm  Imperator  "  (Sat  Reniewy  June  1, 


'  - .    Alexias  I.  waa  the  first 


1861);  and  Theophilus  (829-842)  on  some  coins  of 
the  same  legend  and  type  (Sab.  pi.  xliii.  No.  10), 
calls  himself  ©60FILOS  ^MLOS  XPISQUS 

PISTOS  €h  AV60  bASILEM  ROMAIOh, 
whilst  on  some  of  the  same  type  he  inscribes 

CVRI€    bOHOH    XO    SO    aOVLO)(<;€ 

Kvpic  0oi^$H  T^  (ry  Soi/Ay  {Lord  protect  thy 
servant). 

The  principal  Christian  types  on  the  Byz.in- 
tine  coinage  may  be  classified  in  the  following 
manner : — 

A.  Cubist. — During  the  reign  uf  Justinian  II. 
(685-695),  who  had  been  deposed  on  account 
of  his  cruelties  in  695  and  banished  to  the 
Chersonese  by  Leontios  with  his  nose  cut 
off,  and  hence  his  name  of  Ehinotmetus 
(*Piv6rfi,mo$\  but  who  was  restored  to  the 
throne  t<^ether  with  his  son  Tiberius  in  705, 
many  innovations  were  introduced,  the  most 
notable  of  which  is  the  bust  of  Christ  holding 
the  gospels  and  giving  the  benediction,  with 
the  legend  dti.  thS.  ChS.  R€X  REGHAn- 
TiMm,  and  on  the  reverse  the  emperor  holding 
a  long  cross  with  the  title  of  S€RH.  ChRISQl 
adopted  by  himself.  Gn  some  of  the  coins  the 
emperor  holds  a  globe  (on  which  is  the  word 
PAX),  surmounted  by  a  cross  (Fig.  37 ;  Sab. 
pi.  XXX vii.  No.  2).  The  former  legend  is  gener> 
ally  found  on  the  gold  coins,  but  it  some- 
times occurs  on  the  sitver  and  copper,  and  it  is 
always  accompanied  by  the  type  of  Christ  repre- 
8ent«i  in  the  four  following  ways : — 

(1)  Bust  of  Christ  facing  on  a  cross  on  the  coins 
(Fig.  37)  of  Justinian  11.  Rhinotmetns  (685-695) 
and  on  his  coins,  with  his  son  Tiberius  IV.  ntter 
his  restoration  (705-711).     From  the  reign  of 
Leo  III.  the   Isaurian  (716-741),    the   first    of 
the  Iconoclasts,  to   that    of   Irene   (797-802), 
all  images  of  Christ,   the  Virgin,   and   Saints 
were   abolished,   though    the    legend    IflSMS 
XPiSCMC    NIKA   without    any   image,   as   I 
have  above  shewn,  was  introduced  during  the 
reign  of  Constantine  V.  and  his  son  Leo  (751- 
775),     The   bust  of  Christ   facing   on   a  cross 
was  again   produced  (Sab.   pi.  xlii.  No.  1)  on 
the  coins  of  Michael  1.  Rhangabe  (811-813),  and 
after  another  interval   of  about   30  years,  on 
those  of  (Sab.  pi.  xlir.  No.  7)  Michael  III.  and 
his  mother  Theodora  (842-656),  and   on  those 
of  Michael  III.  (Sab.   pi.  xlir.   No.   12)  when 
reigning  alone  (856-866),  but  with  the  legend 

IhSMS  XPIS&OC^  .     Gn  a  brass  coin  of 

Michael  VII.  Ducas  (1071-1078;  Sab.  pi.  li. 
No.  8)  the  bust  of  Christ  on  the  cross  occurs 
U'tween  t>ro  stars  but  without  any  legend. 

(2)  Bust  of  Christ  facing  on  a  cross  with 
mmbuSy  from  the  reign  of  Constantine  X.  and 
Romanus  II.  (948-959)  to  that  of  Isaac  I. 
Comnenus  (1057-1059).  The  nimhus  is  gene- 
rally adorned  with  gems.  [Sab.  pi.  xlvi.  No.  18; 
xlvii.  Nos.  10-12,  17;  xlviii.  Nos.  10,  19,  20; 
xlix.  Nos.  3,  5;  1.  No.  1.] 

(3)  Christ  with  nimbus  crvciger  seated  facing^ 
sometimes  holding  the  right  hand  raised,  from  the 
reign  of  Basil  I.  and  Constantine  IX.  (869-870) 
to  that  of  Manuel  I.  Comnenus  (1143-1180). 
[Sab.  pi.  xliv.  No.  22;  xlvi.  Nos.  1,  3,  4,  6,  12; 
xlix.  Nos.  2,  4,  16,  17;  L  Nos.  2,  6,  10;  Ivi. 
No.  3.]  It  was  on  the  coins  of  this  type  (Sah. 
pi.  xlix.  No.  17)  that  Isaac  I.  Comnenus  changed 
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the  type  of  the  gold  coinage  of  the  empire,  and 
im|>r«sseU  od  it  his  own  figure  with  a  drawn 
sworJ  io  his  right  hand,  thereby,  as  the  Byzan- 
tine writers  pretend,  ascribing  his  elevation  to 
the  throne,  not  to  the  grace  of  God,  but  to  his 
own  courage  (Finlay,  Bist.  of  Byz,  and  Greek 
Empires,  vol.  ii.  p.  12). 

(4)  Christ  with  nvnbus  cruciger  standing  facmg 
on  the  coins  (Sab.  pi.  xlix.  No.  13)  of  Theodora 
(10:):>-1056).     See  Typee  of  Virgin  (j). 

On  a  gold  coin  of  Romanus  I.  Constantine  X. 
and  Cliristophoras  (920-944),  Christ  is  repre- 
sented iDith  a  cro$s  at  the  back  of  his  head, 
standing  crowning  the  emperor  Romanns  I.  (Sab. 
pi.  iW'i.  No.  10). 

The  type  of  Christ  also  occurs  in  the  foUow- 
in;  rarious  types,  accompani^  by  the  letters 
IC~XC  ('Ilfl'owy  Xptor6s) : — 

(5)  Bust  of  Christ  facing  on  a  cross  feith  nun- 

4«i.— The  letters  f(j — YC  *'*<*  ***^  *yP«  ^"* 
sppear  on  the  brass  coins  of  John  1.  i^misees 
(9()9-976),  bat  with  the  addition  in  some  cases 
ofthe  word  €MMANOVHA,  and  on  therererse 
f  IhSUS  XPISTU8  bA8IL€t|  bASIL€ 
(Fig.  38;  Sab.  pi.  xlviii.  Nos.  3,  5,  6,  7,  8),  and 
the  sttribution  of  these  anonymous  coins  to 
John  I.  Zimisces  is  founded  on  a  passage  of  Scy- 
litze*  and  of  Cedrenus,  where  it  is  said  that 
"this  emperor  ordered  to  be  placed  upon  the 
coins  the  image  of  the  Sarionr,  which  had  not 
^n  done  before,  and  on  the  other  side  Latin 
letters  furming  the  sentence,  1E8VB  crristvs  rex 
KEGUM  **  (Sab.  vol.  ii.  p.  143),  but  this  statement 
QD  onljr  refer  to  these  copper  coins,  as  the  bust 
of  Christ  occurs  (as  1  have  shewn  (1))  on  the 
coins  of  other  metals  of  earlier  dates.  The  same 
Ictten  are  sometimes  oonnected  with  the  word 

51K1  (see  abore)    -     ''     (Sab.  pi.  xlviii.  No. 


G;  Hi.  Nos.  18,  19;  Iviii.  No.  18;  Ixiii.  No.  1), 
t  fonn  of  legend  also  occurring  on  the  copper 
or.ins  of  Romanus  IV.  Diogenes  (1067-1070), 
^ut  here  representing  the  bust  of  Christ  tcithout 
tif  Tou  or  nanhusy  and  with  three  globules 
oa  either  side  of  His  head  (Sab.  pi.  Ii.  No.  3). 

The  type  rantinues  from  the  time  of  Theodora 
(1".H5-I056)  to  that  of  John  VIII.  Palaeologus 
11423-1448).  On  some  of  his  coins  (Sab.  pi.  Ixiii. 
Not.  19,  20),  as  well  as  on  those  of  his  prede- 
OMsor  Manuel  II.  (Sab.  pi.  Ixiii.  Nos.  7,  9,  10), 
the  bast  of  Christ  is  surrounded  by  stars  or 
»«»«  with  the  legend  ©V.XAPITI  BACIA€C 
TO)  P(i)M€OON  ''By  the  grace  of  Ood,  King 
^  the  ifomans,"— equivalent  to  the  Dei  gratia  on 
our  own  coinage.  It  is  sometimes  accompanied  by 

the  legend  K€ROH0€I  for  K^pi€  BOH©€i, 
^  on  the  coins  of  Alexius  I.  Comnenus  (Sab. 
pi-  liiL  No.  10),  and  Manuel  I.  Comnenus  (Sab. 
pL  Ir.  Nos,  5  and  10 ;  Ivi  No.  6). 

(6)  Ckritt  with  wnAvu  crvdger  seated  facing, 
«>Q  9  brtss  coin  of  John  I.  Zimisces  (969-976 ; 
S«b.  pi.  xlviii.  No.  4)  having  on  the  reverse 
ISXS6ASIL6  6ASILI,  and  on  a  very  rare 
IrtMcoin  of  Constantine  XIII.  Ducasand  Eudocia 
(1059-1067 ;  Sab.  pl.  I.  No.  9),  and  from  the 
tJJne  of  Uichael  VII.  Dncas  (1071-1078)  to  that 
ofAadronicusIV.  Palaeologus  (137 1-1373>  [See 
BBder  C.  Saistb  and  Tig,  41.] 

The  words  K€.  ROH0€I  are  sometimes 
••Med  on  the  coins  of  Alexins  I.  and  John  II., 
vbilstoB  some  of  Anditmiciu  \L  Palaeologus  and 


Andronicus  111.(1325-1328)  the  legend  is  in  full 
KVPI€  BOH06I  (Sab.  pl.  Ixi.  Nos.  14,  15). 

On  some  of  the  coins  of  Michael  VIII.  (1261- 
1282 ;  Sab.  lix.  Nos.  3-6),  Christ  \rith  nimlnts 
cruciger  or  nimbus  is  seatwl  blessing  the  kneeling 
emperor^  who  is  trenerally  accompanied  by  the 
Archangel  Michael. 

(7)  Christ  with  nimbus  standing  facing ,  som^ 
times  crotming  or  blessing  the  emperor  or  enw 
perors,  on  coins  irom  the  time  of  Michael  VII. 
(1071-1078)  to  that  of  Andronicus  II.  and  ill. 
(1325-1328).  [Sab.  pl.  Ii.  Nos.  5,  18;  Hi.  Nos. 
16,  17  [with  K€.  ROH©€i],  20;  liii.  No.  18; 
Iv.  No.  2 ;  Ivii.  Nos.  4,  5,  11 ;  Ix.  Nos.  1-5,  13, 
14 ;  Ixi.  Nos.  7-9,  13.] 

The  letters  J^ — XC  occ^r  <"*  some  coins  of 
Alexius  I.  (Sab.  pl.  lii.  No.  22)  and  Manuel  I.  (pl. 
Ivi.  No.  8),  having  for  type  a  tix-rayed  &*08s  on 
three  steps* 

B.  Thb  Viboin.— The  Virgin  Mary  is  re- 
presented on  the  Byzantine  coinage  in  various 
postures,  generally  accompanied  by  the  letters 
MR— 5V  (Minvp  eeoC) ;— 

(a)  Biut  of  Virgin  veiled  facing  and  hands 
raised,  on  coins  of  Leo  VI.  (886-912).  In  this 
instance  we  have  the  name  maria  in  full  as  well 
as  the  letters  KlR— ®U  (P»g-  39;  Sab.  pl.  xlv. 
No.  11). 

(6)  Bust  of  Virgin  with  nimbus  facing  and 
hands  raised,  first  occurs  (Sab.  pl.  x'lvii.  No.  9) 
on  the  brass  coins  of  Theophano  (963)  and  on 
those  (Sab.  pl.  xlviii.  No.  9)  of  John  I.  Zimisces 
(969-976),  and  may  also  be  found  on  the  coins 
of  many  emperors  down  to  the  time  of  (Sab. 
pl.  Ixi.  No.  5)  Andronicus  II.  and  Michael  IX. 
(1294-1320). 

On  a  coin  of  Constantine  XII.  Monomachus 
(1042-1056;  Sab.  pl.  xlix.,  No.  12)  the  Virgin 
of  Blachernae  [M.  RAAK66NITICA  sic']  is 
represented.  Blachernae  was  a  suburb  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  was  taken  into  the  city 
under  Heraclids,  and  the  empress  Pulcheria  is 
said  to  have  erected  a  temple  to  the  Virgin 
called  JEdes  Blachemianaey  which  Justin  I.  re- 
stored. On  account  of  the  many  miracles  said 
to  have  been  performed  here,  the  temple  and 
image  were  held  in  high  esteem  (Chron.  Alex. 
ad  ann.  Heracl,  xv.  and  xvii. ;  Ducange,  Const 
Christ,  lib.  i.  c.  xi. ;  Madden,  Nwm,  Chron.  N.  S. 
vol.  xviii.  p.  207;  pl.  vii.  No.  10). 

(c)  Bust  of  Virgin  with  nimbus  facing,  holding 
a  medallion  of  Christ  on  her  chest,  from  the  time 
of  (Sab.  pl.  xlvii.  No.  18)  John  I.  Zimisces  (969- 
976)  to  that  of  (S  ib.  pl.  Ii.  Nos.  7,  9)  Michael 
VII.  Ducas  (1071-1078),  and  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  the  legend  ©KE  BOH0€I  (Oeoraice 
fio^Bti,  mother  of  Ood,  help).  In  some  cases  the 
meiiallion  rests  on  Uer  chest  whilst  the  hands  are 
raised  as  on  the  coins  of  (Sab.  pl.  Ii.  No.  17) 
Nicephorus  III.  (1078-1081),  of  (Sab.  pi.  lii. 
Nos.  9-11, 21)  Alexius  I.  Comnenus  (1081-1118), 
and  of  (Sab.  pl.  liv.  No.  14)  John  II.  Comnenus 
(1118-1143).  On  the_<»in  of  John  Zimisces 
there  is  the  legend  fn€R0t|-D€DOZASm 
-  0€I8S€€L-  niZCOhOM  -  CAnOB'K* 
which  appears  to  be  MijTcp  eeov  Mo^offfiivn 
6  tis  <re  iKwt(»¥  ovk  awore^^erai  Kvplov,  0 
glorified  mother  of  Ood,  he  that  irusteth  in  thee 
shall  not  fail  of  the  Lord.  (Madden,  Num.  Chron. 
N.  S.  Tol.  xviii.  p.  209;  pl.  vii.  No.  11.) 

(d)  Bust  of  Virgin  with  nimbus  within  walls, 
on  the  coins  of  (Sab.  pl.  lix.  No.  3)  Michael  VIIL 
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Palaeolojirtts  (1261<1282),  of  (Sab.  pi.  Ix.  Nos. 
1-4)  Andronicus  II.  Palaeologos  (1282-1328), 
and  of  (Sab.  pi.  Iz.  Not.  13,  14)  Androaicns  II. 
and  his  son  Michael  IX.  (1294-1320). 

The  walls  are  those  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
type  commemorates  the  restoration  of  the  Greek 
emperors  at  Constantinople  after  it  had  been 
under  the  sway  of  the  Latins  for  nearly  fifty- 
eight  years.  Pachymer  of  Nicaea,  who  flourished 
during  the  reign  of  Michael  VIII.,  records  that 
'^  Michael,  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople, 
changed  the  type  of  the  old  coins,  engraving 
instead  a  representation  of  the  citr,"  but  at  the 
tame  time  he  debased  the  standard  of  the  mint, 
and  issued  coins  containing  only  15  parts  of  gold 
and  9  of  alloy  (Pachymer,  ii.  343 ;  Finlay,  Hist, 
of  Byz.  and  Greek  Empires^  vol.  ii.  p.  436).  The 
obverse  type  on  his  coins  represents  the  emperor, 
presented  by  the  archangel  Michael,  kneeling  to 
Christ  seated,  or  the  emperor  in  prostration 
before  Christ  standing,  or  the  two  emperors 
blessed  by  Christ.    [^Trpes  of  Christ,  (6X  (7).] 

(tf)  I  irgin  with  nimbus  seated  facing^  on  coins 
of  John  II.  Comnenus  (1118-1143)  but  wtih  the 
hands  outspread  (Sab.  pi.  lir.  No.  13X  of  (Sab.  pi. 
[y.  No.  6 ;  Iri.  No.  4)  Manuel  I.  Comnenus 
(1143-1180),  and  of  (Sab.  pi.  lix.  No.  5)  Michael 
VIII.  Palaeologos  (1261-1282).     (Sab.  pi.  Ixir.- 

IXTi.) 

(/)  y*i^gin  u't^A  nimbus  seated,  holding  medallion 
of  Christ,  from  the  time  of  Michael  VII.  Ducas 
(1071-1078)  to  that  of  Andronicus  II.  and 
Michael  IX.  (1294-1320).  [Sab.  pi.  Ii.  No.  5; 
lii.  ^fo.  1 ;  liii.  No.  18;  lir.  No.  1 ;  Iv.  No.  11 ; 
Ivi.  No.  14;  iTii.  No.  In;  Ix.  No.  16.] 

Qj)  Virgin  with  nimbus  standing^  hcmds  raised 
and  meddUlion  of  Christ  on  her  chest,  on  the  coins 
of  (Sab.  pi.  lii.  Nos.  8,  12)  Alexius  I.  Comnenus 
(1081-1118),  of  (Sab.  pi.  Irii.  No.  4)  Androni- 
cus I.  Comnenus  (1182-1185),  all  with 
KC.  ROH0€i,  and  of  (Sab.  pi.  Ivii.  No.  20; 
Iviii.  No.  5)  Isaac  II.  Angelus  (1185-1195).  On 
some  of  the  coins  of  Andronicus  II.  the  Virgin 
holds  the  medallion  with  both  handi  (Sab.  pi.  Ivii. 
Nos.  5,  11). 

(A)  Virgin  unth  ninAus  standing  on  a  ctshum 
holding  the  infant  Christ,  with  nimbus  cntciger,  in 
her  arms,  on  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  (Sab.  pi.  1. 
Nos.  14, 15)  Romanus  IV.  Diogenes  (1067-1070). 
On  these  coins  the  legend  nAP0€N€  CGI 
nOAVAIN€  GO  HAHIKC  HANTA  KAT- 
GP0GI  (0  glorious  Virgin,  he  that  trusteth  in 
thee  prospers  m  ali  thinjs)  forms  an  hexameter 
line.    (Fig.  40.) 

(t)  Virgin  with  wmhus  standing  facing  and 
hands  raised  or  arms  folds  '•  from  the  time  of 
(Sab.  pi.  xlix.  No.  11)  Constantine  XII.  Mono- 
machus  (1042-1 05.'>)  to  that  of  Alexius  I.  Com- 
nenus (1081-1118).  [Sab.  pi.  1.  No.  7  ;  Ii.  No.  6 ; 
lii.  No.  7.]  On  the  coin  of  Constantine  XII. 
there  is  the  legend  A€CnGINA  C(a)ZGIC 
€VGEBH  UOHOlAkKOH  {Lady mayest  thou 
preserve  the  fiious  Monomnchusy.  On  some  speci- 
mens the  words  0K€.  RGH0€l  occur. 

On  other  coins  the  Virgin  is  represented  side- 
faced  as  on  those  (Sab.  pi.  Ivi.  Nos.  12,  13)  of 
Manuel  I.  Comnenus  (1143-1180). 

(j)  I  irjin  with  ntmbus  standing  crowning  em- 
peror, sometimes  half -length,  on  coins  of  (Sab.  pi. 
xlvii.  No.  17)  John  I.Zimisce.«(9<}0-»76),on  which, 
in  addition  to  the  letters  M0  above  her  head, 
there  ii  added  the  legend  06GTOG.  6GH0. 


ICa)  d€8P  (mother  of  God  help  the  Lord  John) 
[A.  CuBiffT,  No.  2],  and  from  the  time  of 
Romanus  Hi.  Argyrus  (1028-1034;  Sjib.  pi. 
xlix.  No.  2)  to  that  of  (Sab.  pi.  Iv.  Nos  7,  12; 
Ivi.  Nos.  2,  3)  Manuel  I.  Comnenus  (1143-1 180). 
On  gold  coins  of  (Sab.  pi.  xlvii.  No.  12)  Nice- 
phorus  II.  Focas  (963-969),  and  of  (Sab.  pi.  IxviL 
No.  1)  John  Angelus  Comnenus,  emperor  of 
Thessalonica  (1232-1234),  the  Virgin  is  repre- 
sented half-length  presenting  a  long  cross  to  the 
emperor ;  on  some  of  Michael  VIII.  Pulaeologus 
(1261-1282;  Sab.  pi.  lix.  Nos.  10,  11)  she  is  r^ 
presented ha/f-length  holding  the /  tbarum on  which 

"T*;  and  on  a  brass    coin    of  (Sab.    pi.   IxiL 

No.  17)  John  V.  Palaeologus  (1341-1391),  the 
Virgin  and  Emperor  are  sfuMng  hands.  On 
another  (Sab.  pi.  xlix.  No.  13)  of  Theodorm  (1055- 
1056),  to  which  I  have  already  alluded 
[A.  Christ,  No.  4],  she  is  standing  fuU-lenjtk 
with  Theodora,  both  holding  the  lalktrunt. 

C.  Saints. — ^The  figure  of  a  saint  (general It 
standing)  was  first  introduced  by  Michael  VL 
(1056-1057).  The  following  are  the  saints  and 
angels  represented — St.  Alexander,  on  a  gold  coin 
of  Alexander  (912-913 ;  Sab.  pi.  xlvi.  No.  3) ; 
St.  Michael,  on  coins  of  Michael  VI.  (Sab. 
pi.  xlix.  No.  16)  and  of  Isaac  IL  Ang<elus 
(Sab.  pi.  Ivii.  Nos.  15,  16,  17)  and  other 
emperors;  St.  Contantine,  on  coins  of  Alexins 
I.  Comnenus  (Sab.  pi.  lii.  Not.  16,  17);  St. 
George,  on  coins  of  John  II.  Comnenm  (^'ig*  41 ; 
Sab.  pi.  liii.  No.  15,  [A.  Christ,  No.  6]), 
and  other  emperors;  <S/.  Theodore,  on  coins  of 
Manuel  I.  Comnenus  (Sab.  pi.  Iv.  No.  2),  &c. ; 
St.  Demetrius,  on  coins  of  Manuel  I.  Comnenus 
(Sab.  pi.  Iv.  No.  9),  &C.;  St.  Andronicus,  on 
coins  of  Andronicus  II.  and  III.  (Sab.  pi.  Ixi.  No. 
17) ;  St.  Eujenius,  on  the  coina  of  the  emperors 
of  Trebixond  (Sab.  pi.  Ixvii.-lxx. ;  twrne  on 
horseback);  St  John,  on  the  coins  of  John  L 
Axouchos,  emperor  of  Trebizond  (Sab.  pi.  IxviL 
No.  9,  bust  facing ;  No.  10  standing) ;  and  some 
unknown. 

The  winged  head  or  body  of  a  seraph  occurs  on 
the  brass  coins  of  Andronicus  I.  Comnenus  (Sab. 
pi.  Ivii.  Nos.  9,  10),  of  Andronicus  II.  and 
Michael  IX.  (Sab.  pi.  Ix.  No.  19;  Ixi.  No.  IIX 
and  John  III.  Ducas  emperor  of  Nicaea  (Sab.  pL 
Ixiv.  No.  15)  very  similar  in  form  to  the  seraphim 
engraved  in  the  article  Asqels  akd  Arch- 
▲SIOELB  (§  14). 

On  some  coins  of  Romanus  I.  and  II.,  Con» 
stantine  X.,  Nicephorus  Focas,  John  Ziniisces, 
Basil  II.,  Manuel  I.  Comnenus,  and  Alexias  III^ 
the  initial  letters  of  the  names  of  these  emperors 
are  so  placed  as  to  form  a  cross  (Sab.  pi.  i.  Nos. 
54-60,  63, 68,  69),  in  some  cases,  as  on  the  coins 
of  Romanus  I.  and  II.,  taking  the  form  of  an 
anchor,  whilst  on  those  of  Romanus  IV.,  Alexius  I. 
Comnenus,  and  Baudouin  (Nos.  6.%  67,  71),  the 
initials  are  figured  around  a  MalU\^  cntss. 

There  are  yet  one  or  two  curious  pieces  to 
which  I  must  allude.  During  the  reign  of 
John  I.  Zimisoes  (969-076)  some  brass  coins  or 
tokens  were  issued  (1)  having  on  the  ob-rerse 
the  bust  of  Christ  with  nimbus  and  the  letters 
IC— XC,  and  on  the  reverse  the  leernds 
©a)AAN  -  €IZ€1TOV  -  CnCNHTAC  — 
OTP€<I>0l)N,  and  (2)  on  the  obverae  AA— 
N€IZ€l^0€U)|  and  on  the  reverse  06A€— 
CA)NnTU)-XON,  which  may  be  interpreted 
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9cf  Zavtl^ti  rohs  w4iniras  6  rp€^»»v  and  J^a»*l^u 
8c^  b  i\4vp  vrMx^f  {.He  th't  Juith  pity  on  the 
poor  lendeVi  wito  the  Lordy  Both  are  transla- 
tions of  the  same  Hebrew  verse  (Prov.  xix.  17), 
aod  the  latter  is  the  exact  transition  of  the  LXX. 
These  pieces  hare  been  published  by  Dr.  Fried- 
laender  {Num.  Zeitachrift,  vol.  ii.  Vienna,  1870); 
the  first  b  in  the  collection  of  Prince  Philip  of 
Saxe-Coburgi  the  second  in  the  moseum  of 
Hasle.  Dr.  Freidlnender  remarics  that  ^*it  is 
curious  that  the  coins  of  smallest  value  are  al- 
ways those  which  remind  the  possessor  to  giYt 
them  to  the  poor." 
Another  brass  coin  or  medal  with  the  legend 

ANACTACIC  has  also  been  attributed  to  this 
reign,  bat  the  piece  is  not  abore  suspicion. 
(Maddea;  Num.  Chnm,  N.  S.  1878,  vol.  xviii. 
p.  191.)    [See  Medals  below.] 

To  the  time  of  John  11.  Comnenus  (1118- 
1143)^  according  to  the  late  Baron  Marchant 
(Jfitf.  de  Nwn,\  or  to  that  of  John  V.  Palaeoloffus 
(mi-1391),  according  to  the  late  Mr.  de  Salis, 
ud  with  greater  probability,  a  most  remarkable 
piece  is  attributed,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
description : — 

Obv,  The  emperor  with  tUmbua  standing 
fiuang,  holdmg  cross  and  labarum  (surmounted 
by  cross)  on  which  X, 

£n.  The  Magi  worshipping  and  making  offer- 
ing to  the  Virgm  Mary,  who  holds  a  child  in  her 
Up.  The  Virgin  wean  the  nmbut  and  is  seated, 
niiing  her  right  hand.     Between  the  Magi  and 

the  Virgin  the  letters  ^^^^-E  (Fig.  42.) 

This  piece,  which  is  in  Uie  British  Museum,  is 
coDsidered  by  Mr.  Grueber  to  be  undoubtedly 
genuine.    The  shape  of  the  labarum  is  uncertain, 
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hut  appears 


t.^  ^. 


The  inscription  is 


perhaps  €VA07€n'Ci  or  rather  EVAOV7M€'^9 
which  is  not  improbable,  as  the  Virgin  Mary 
VBs  hailed  by  her  cousin  Elizabeth  as  "  Blessed 
unong  women,  and  blessed  the  fruit  of  her  womb" 
{*v\oynft4ttri  al  4p  ywai^l,  jcal  tlKarfniiivoi  i 
«f»ii  T^j  Koi\ias  ffoVf  Luke  i.  42). 

Another   specimen    of  very  similar  reverse 
tjpe,  but  having  on  the  obverse  the  bust  of 
Christ   facing    with    nimbus    and    the    legend 
EJUIASVHL  («c)    was    formerly   ii»    the  Pem- 
broke Collection,  and  passing  into  the  cabinet  of 
the  late  Mr.  Wigan,  is  now  in  the  collection  of 
the  Rev.  S.  S.   Lewis,  who  has  published  and 
^glared  it  in  the  new  illustrated   edition  of 
^-  Farrar's  Life  of  Christ  (p.  21,  ed.  Cassell, 
Petter,  and  Galpin>     Mr.  Lewis  kindly  sent  me 
the  piece  to  see,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not 
Altogether  favourably  impressed  with  its  appear- 
«ncf.   1  may  observe  that  Mr.  Burgon  the  author 
^  the  Pembroke  ScUe  Catalogue  (p.  324)  classed 
It  among  **  early  fabrications  in  copper  bearing 
imaginary  types,"  and    stated  tliat  "the  com- 
i^ition  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  genuine,  but 
>»  the  metal  and  surface  are  antique,  it  must  (if 
»lse)  hare  been  produced  by  means  of  a  punch 
jad  an  engraving  tool,  principally  by  the  former. 
The  workers  in  Niello  in  lUly  in  the  15th  cen- 
tnrr  used  their  tools  in  a  manner  which  is  al- 
nwrt  inconceivable."    If,  however,  there  is  no 
•'"^  about  the  authenticity  of  the  piece  in  the 
British  Museum,  we  can  hardly  reject  this  one 
as  Bpoiioos  only  on  account  of  its  composition. 


The  two  birds  (doves  ?)  in  the  exergue  of  the 
reverse,  Mr.  Lewis  {op.  cit.)  suggests  may  "deli- 
cately symbolise  the  purification.  [See  Medajjb, 
below.] 

It  may  be,  as  Martigny  has  suggested  ( Fict. 
des  Antiq.  Chr€t.  p.  383),  that  medals  or  medal- 
lions of  this  description  were  frequently  struck 
for  suspending  round  the  neck,  as  was  done  with 
some  of  the  verres  dor€i  with  the  same  subject 
(Garrucci,  Vetri,  iv.  No.  9). 

The  representation  of  the  adoration  of  the 
Magi  on  both  these  pieces,  especially  on  the 
latter,  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  on  a  fresco 
of  the  cemetery  of  Callistus  engraved  by  Mar- 
tigny {op.  cit.  L  c),  or  to  that  on  a  tresco  in  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Marcellinus,  eugraved  by  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Withrow  {Catacombs  of  Rome^  p. 
306.  1877.)    (Compare  p.  1299.) 

In  conclusion  I  must  record  my  thanks  to 
Mr.  H.  A.  Grueber,  assistant  in  the  Department 
of  Coins  and  Medals,  British  Museum,  for  the 
trouble  that  he  has  had  in  superintending  the 
casting  of  most  of  the  coins  here  engraved,  and 
for  the  readiness  with  which  he  haa  answered 
my  numerous  queries. 

The  principal  works  referred  to  are  as  follows  : 
— Feuardent,  M^dailles  de  Constatitin  et  de  ses  Jils 
portant  des  signes  de  Christianisme  in  the  Hevw 
NumismatviuSf    1856,    p.    247 ;     C.    Cavedoni, 
Ricerche  critiche  intomo  alls  medaglie  di  Coatan- 
tino  Magna  e  li^  suoi  figliuoli  insignite  di  tipi  e  ^ 
di  simboli  Cristiani  in  the  Opuscoli  Religiosi  Let- 
terarn  e  Moraii,  I.  iii.  pp.  37-61,  Modena,  1858 
(tirage  i  part  27  pages) ;  Nuove  He.  crit,  intomo 
alle  med.  Costantiniane  insignite  delC  effigie  della 
Croce  in  the  Opuscoli  Religiosi,  etc,  I.  iv.  pp. 
53-63,  Modena,  1858  (tirage  i  part  11  pages); 
K.  Garrucci,  Numismatica  Qatantinia$ui  portante 
segni  di  Cristianesimo,  in  his  Vetri  Omati  di  figure 
in  oro  irooato  nei  Cuniteri  dei  Cristiani  primitivi 
di  Roma,  pp.  86-105,  Roma,  1858 ;  C  Cavedoni, 
Appendice  aUe  ricerche  critiche,  etc.,  in  the  Opus- 
coli  Religiosi,  etc.,  I.    v.   pp.   86-105,   Modena, 
1859  (tirage  i  part  20  pages) ;  H.  Cohen,  M^- 
dailies  ImpiricUes,  vols.  v.  and  vi.  Paris,  1861, 
18B2,  voL  viL  (SupplementX  1868;  J.  Sabatier, 
Monnaies  Bysantines,  2  vols.   Paris,  1862;   R. 
Garrucci,   Hum.    Cost,  o  ski  dei  aegni  di  Cris- 
tianesimo  sulle  monete  di  Costantino,  Lioinio  e  loro 
jigli  Cesari,  in  his  Vetri  omati  di  figure  in  oro, 
p.  232,  Roma,  1864  [a  partial  translation  of  this 
paper,  by  M.  de  Witte,  omitting  the  introduction 
(pp.  232-235)  and  the  concluding  remarks  (pp. 
253-261),  appeared  in  the  Revue  Numismatique 
1866,   p.  78,  which   has  been  translated   into 
English  (but  must  be  used  with  caution)  by  Mr. 
C.  W.  King,  Early  Christian  Numismatics  and 
other  Antiquarian  Tracts,  1873] ;  C.  Cavedoni, 
Disamina  nella  nuova  edizione  della  Num.  Cost, 
del  P.  Rafaele  Garruod  d.  C.d.G.  in  the  Rivista 
della  Num.  ant.  e  modem.  toI.  i.  pp.  210-228, 
Asti,  1864 ;  R.  Garrucci,  Note  alia  Num.  Cost,  in 
the  Disserkizioni  Arch,  di  vario  argomento,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  23-30,  Roma,  1865 ;  Martigny,  Nwmismaty}ue 
Chr^ienne  in  the  IHct,  des  Antij.  Chr€t.  Paris, 
1865 ;  F.  W.  Madden,  Christian  Emblems  on  the 
coins  of  Constantine  I.  the  Great,  his  famlj  and 
his  successors  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle,  N.  S. 
1877,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  11,  242-  1878,  voL  xviii.  pp. 
1,  169.  [F.  W.  M.] 

Passing  from  the  Eastern  Empire  to  VVestam 
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Europe,  we  6nd  that,  from  the  reign  of  Ho- 
nor! us  downwards,  the  gradual  loss  of  territory 
to  the  Roman  empire  is  marked  by  the  intro- 
duction  of  new  coinages  issued  by  the  barbarian 
invaders  in  place  of  that  which  proceeded  from 
tiie  imperial  mints.  In  most  cases,  however, 
these  new  issues  begin  as  mere  imitations  of  the 
Western  or  Eastern  imperial  coins,  and  it  is  not 
till  long  subsequent  to  their  acquisition  of  a 
country  that  the  barbarian  nations  institute 
distinctly  recognisable  series  of  coins.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  imperial  coinage  had  been  so  long 
the  coinage  of  the  Roman  world  that  it  was  only 
gradually  that  the  Teutonic  invaders  conceived 
the  nossibility  of  substituting  a  separate  coinage 
of  tneir  own.  The  length  of  time  which  often 
elapsed  between  the  settling  of  these  invaders 
in  Roman  territory  and  their  first  issue  of  a 
coinage  on  which  the  name  of  the  emperor  is 
replaced  by  that  of  a  barbarian  king,  is  exem- 
plified in  the  case  of  the  Visigoths,  who  under 
Astaulf  in  410  established  a  kingdom  in  Aqui- 
tania,  but  who  did  not  begin  a  national  coinage 
until  the  reign  of  Leovigild  (573),  the  first 
king  of  all  Spain.  Indeed  Procopius  complains 
of  the  audacity  of  the  Prankish  king  (Theode- 
bert),  who  for  the  first  time  ventured  to  strike 
gold  coins  *'  bearing  his  own  portrait^  not  that  of 
the  emperor  as  was  [heretofore]  the  [universal] 
custom;"  and  adds  with  slight  exaggeration: 
**  the  king  of  the  Persians,  indeed,  used  to  strike 
silver  money  of- his  own;  but  it  was  not  lawful 
either  for  him  or  for  any  other  barbarian  king  to 
make  his  gold  coins  with  a  portrait  of  the 
ruler."  {Iteli.  Goth.  iii.  33.)  This  was  about 
the  year  544. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  long  period  of  imitation 
must  have  had  a  great  efiect  upon  the  symbols 
of  all  kinds  which  appear  upon  vcoinages  of  the 
West,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  Christian 
symbols  upon  these  coins  are  generally  taken 
directly  fVom  the  money  of  Constantinople.  We 
may  divide  the  barbarian  coinages  of  Western 
Europe  from  the  accession  of  Honorius  to  that 
of  Qharlemagne  into  six  distinct  classes,  struck 
respectively  by : 

(1)  The  Vandals  in  Africa  from  Huneric  to  the 
defeat  of  Gelimir  at  Trikameron,  that  is  from 
477  to  53S. 

(2)  The  Visigoths  in  Spain  from  Leovigild  to 
the  defeat  of  Roderic  at  the  battle  of  Guadelata, 
from  573  to  711. 

(3)  The  Ostrogoths  In  Italy  from  Theodoric, 
493  to  the  battle  of  Mons  Lactanus,  553.  These 
were  followed  by : 

(4)  The  Lombards,  who  include  not  only  the 
Lombard  kings  at  Pavia,  but  likewise  the  dukes 
of  Benevento  and  Spoleto,  w^ho  struck  coins.  The 
coinage  of  Pavia  and  Lucca  lasted  from  the  time 
of  Aripert,  653,  down  to  the  conquest  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  by  Charles  in  774 ;  the  coin- 
age of  Benevento  continued  till  the  death  of 
lUdechis  in  955. 

(5)  The  Merovingians,  who  began  to  strike 
coins  about  544,  under  Theodebert,  king  of 
Austrasia,  and  continued  their  issue  until  a  new 
coinage  was  introduced  by  the  Karling  dynasty. 

(6)  The  English,  who  may  have  brought  a 
coinage  with  them  into  this  country,  but  who 
cannot  with  certainty  be  credited  with  a  national 
issue  until  the  time  of  Peada,  a  king  of  Mercia, 
about  655. 


On  the  first  and  third  of  these  six  classes,  the 
coins  of  the  Vandals  and  the  Ostrogotha,  Chris- 
tian symbols  are  curiously  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  On  the  Vandal  money  none  appears 
save  upon  some  copper  coins  of  doubtful  attri- 
bution; on  the  money  of  the  Ostrogoths  the 
only  exception  is  found  in  the  large  cross  which 
api>ear9  upon  the  embroidered  robe  on  the  bust 
of  Theodahat  as  displayed  upon  his  cop)>er  coins, 
and  in  the  crosses  apon  some  nameless  copper 
coins  struck  at  Rome  during  the  time  of  Ostro- 
gothic  rule,  but  not  necessarily  by  the  authority 
of  the  barbarians  themselves. 

Yet  if  we  were  inclined  to  attribute  this  want 
of  Christian  symbols  to  the  Arian  proclivities  of 
the  Vandals  and  the  Ostrogoths,  we  should  find 
that  our  conclusions  were  defeated  by  tti^  money 
of  Leovigild,  the  last  Arian  king  of  Spain.  Ho 
seems  to  have  adopted  three  types  for  his  money, 
which,  with  little  change,  run  through  the 
whole  series  of  the  coinage  of  this  dynasty. 
The  first  presents  on  the  obverse  the  rade 
representation  of  a  head  or  bust ;  on  the  reverse 
a  cross  Aausa^,  or  raised  upon  three  steps,  a 
type  which  was  first  introduced  by  Tiberius  IL 
(574<-582),  and  was  probably  adopted  by  Leovi- 
gild about  the  period  of  the  aeoond  date.  The 
engraved  coin,  which  is  one  of  Chintila,  struck 
at  Narbonne,  will  give  an  adequate  idea  of  this 
type,  for  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  this  series  that 
the  style  and  fabric  of  its  coins  varies  scarcely 
at  all  during  the  whole  period  of  nearly-  a 
century  and  a  half  during  which  they  continued 
to  be  struck.  The  obverse  reads  -f-  chintila 
BEX ;  the  reverse,  narbona  piv[8]  :  the  name  of 
city  of  minting,  Narbonne  (Fig.  43). 

This  ty()e  of  the  cross  hauss^Kf  is  the  only  one 
which  can  be  diiitinctly  recognised  as  Christian. 
But  it  is  curious  that  the  cross  is  not  adopted 
upon  the  coins  of  Leovigild*s  catholic  son  San 
Hermeffgild.  He  adopts  Leovigild 's  second 
type,  which  is  also  an  imitative  one,  copied 
from  the  Victoria  Augusta' coiua  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople.  The  reverse  represents  a 
winged  figure  (Victory)  walking  to  the  right, 
and  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  wreath.  Around 
the  usual  Roman  legend  victoria  avo  is  re- 
placed by  the  name  of  the  king,  or  an  attempt 
at  the  legend  inclttvs  rex.  (See  Heiss,  Mem. 
des  Bois  Wisigotha  ^Espagne,  pi.  i.  Nos.  1-3, 
and  pi.  ii.  Nos.  1-3.)  Now,  though  this  coin  is 
ondoubtedly,  as  far  as  the  origin  of  its  tjpe 
goes,  of  a  pagan  character,  it  is  equally  certain 
that  it  is  impossible  in  the  history  of  Christian 
iconography  to  separate  accurately  the  Angel 
from  the  Victory  or  Nike  of  the  Romans  and 
Greeks;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
figure  upon  the  Visigothic  coins  would  have 
passed  in  these  days  and  in  popular  estimation 
for  an  angel.  The  third  characteristic  type  of 
the  Visigothic  coinage  represents  simply  a  rude 
bust  on  either  side,  and  is  devoid  of  any  attempt 
at  symbolism.  In  addition  to  the  Christian  typesi, 
we  have  on  one  coin  of  Leovigild  the  letters  A  Cti, 
and  on  one  of  St.  Hermengild  the  legend  Regi  a 
Deo  Vita,  an  almost  unique  instance  of  pious 
instruction  upon  a  Visigothic  coin. 

The  Lombards  may  lay  claim  to  more  ori- 
ginality than  the  Visigoths,  in  that,  upon  their 
pieces,  a  most  undoubted  angel  is  portrajed, 
with  a  legend  shewing  that  he  is  intended  to 
represent  the  Archangel  Michael.  The  cngraTing 
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(Fig,  44)  represents  a  coin  of  Cunipert  of  this  type. 
The  obverse  reads  DN  cvin  mg  pert.  Diademed 
bust  to  right,  wearing  paludamentum ;  in  front, 
nncertain  letter,  D?  Rev.  8C8  Ml  hahil.  St. 
Michael  standing  to  left,  holding  long  cross 
pomm^  in  right,  and  on  left  arm,  round  shield, 
lliis  angel  seems  to  hare  been  held  in  especial 
honour  by  the  Lombards,  to  hare  been,  in  fact, 
in  some  sort  their  patron.  He  is  mentioned 
several  times  by  Panlns  Diaconos  (iv.  47, 
V.  3,  41),  and  we  gather  that  there  were  in 
WamefVid's  time  many  churches  and  cities 
dedicated  to  him.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Michael 
at  Pa  via  was  the  scene  of  the  coronation  of  the 
Lnmbard  kings,  and  some  have  considered — 
though  without  satisfactory  reasons — that  the 
now  standing  church  of  San  Michel  e  dates  fttmi 
their  time.  Following  the  observable  tendency 
of  middle-age  Catholicism  to  prefer  the  cult  of 
saints  to  that  of  angels,  the  majority  of  these 
churches  and  cities  probably  became  In  later 
days  re-dedicated  to  some  more  human  and  more 
popular  object  of  rcverenoe. 

The  later  Lombardic  coins  abandon  the  type 
of  St.  Michael  and  adopt  for  their  reverses  either 
a  flower  pattern,  or  else  the  cross  potent,  having 
one  limb  longer  than  the  other  three.  Those  of 
the  dukes  of  Benevento,  who  form  a  lesser 
branch  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  imitate  more 
doeely  the  contemporary  coinage  of  Constan- 
tinople, generally  displaying  on  the  obverse  the 
bast  of  the  duke  facing,  and  on  the  reverse  the 
long  cross  potent  and  hau8S(/ig  upon  three  steps, 
known  under  this  form  as  the  Byzantine  cross. 
(See  Fig.  53.)  The  coins  likewise  bear  not  in- 
irequently  the  legend  8AH  MICHALIS,  although 
only  in  one  instance  do  they  display  the  image 
of  the  archangel. 

We  now  turn  to  the  coinage  of  the  Franks, 
vbich,  as  has  been  said,  begins  with  Theodebert, 
the  second  king  of  Austrasia,  the  son  of  Thierry, 
and  grandson  of  Clovis.  Dating  from  an  earlier 
period  than  the  last  two  series,  the  imitative 
character  of  the  Frankish  money  is  much  more 
apparent  than  that  of  the  Visigothic  or  Lom- 
bardic coinages.  All  the  types  of  Theodebert 
are  borrowed  directly  from  Constantinople  with 
DO  change  but  the  substitution  of  the  Mero- 
vingian's name  upon  the  obverse.  The  most 
common,  as  also  the  most  Clhristian,  type  is  that 
given  in  the  engraving  (Fig.  45),  and  is  taken 
from  the  contemporary  coinage  of  Justinian.  It 
ifibrds  a  good  example  of  a  Victory  which  has 
jast  passed  through  the  transitional  stage  and 
become  an  angel,  while  the  legend  on  the  re- 
verse vicrORiA  AVGGOA  stlU  remains  to  betray 
its  origin.  The  attitude  of  the  figure  upon  these 
ooioa,  or  on  those  of  Justinian,  may  be  compared 
with  that  of  an  angel  which  is  carved  in  ivory 
npon  a  beautiful  consular  diptych  of  this  epoch, 
now  m  the  British  Museum. 

As  time  went  on  a  change  takes  place  in  the 
Merovingian  money,  which  is  not  paralleled 
in  that  of  any  other  country  of  Europe.  Not 
only  does  it  depart  more  and  more  from  the 
imperial  type,  but  a  coinage  bearing  the  name 
of  no  king,  only  that  of  the  moneyer  who 
itrnck  it,  and  of  the  town  where  it  was  minted, 
is  faitroduced  alongside  the  regal  issue.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  frankish  kings  never  asserted 
the  right  of  exclusive  coinage ;  but,  on  the  oon- 
tnffy,that  it  waawithm  the  fhculty  of  almost 


any  local  goldsmith  to  strike  these  coins  for 
particular  or  local  purposes.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe,  as  has  been  thought  by  some,  that 
this  non-regal  money  was  issued  by  the  authority 
of  a  religious  see  or  order.  Mo»t  of  the  later 
Merovingian  coins,  whether  royal  or  not,  are  of 
the  kind  known  as  trientes  or  tremisses,  one- 
third,  that  is,  of  the  solid  us  aureus.  Their  type 
generally  displays  a  head  upon  the  obverse,  and 
on  the  reverse  a  cross  of  some  sort.  Two  coins 
of  the  royal  issue  with  rather  peculiar  symbols 
are  engraved  beneath,  Figs.  46  and  47.  The  first 
which  was  struck  by.  Charibert  II.  (630-631) 
reads: 

Obv.  TEVOOevs  (Theodosius?)  monbta.  Bare 
head  to  right. 

Hev.  CHARIBEBTV8  RE.  Figure,  probably  a 
chalice  surmounted  by  a  cross  (Conbrouse, 
Monnaies  Natiunalet  de  France,  pi.  22).  The 
second  is  a  coin  of  Clovis  or  Chlodvig  II.  (638- 
656). 

Obo.  CLOTHOVICHVB  R.  Helmeted  bust  to 
right. 

Jiev.  SOKETA  PALAT  I.  Cross  /uxfisfi^,  and 
terminating  in  open  chrism.  On  either  side  of 
cross  ELI  01  (Conbrouse,  Jfon.  Nat.  de  France, 
pi.  18).  The  Eligius,  whose  name  appears  upon 
this  rare  and  interesting  piece,  is  St.  Eloi,  the 
treasurer  of  Dagobert  I.  and  Clovis  II.,  who 
before  his  elevation  to  this  post  had  been  a  gold- 
smith and  monever  under  Clotaire  II.  (See  Life 
of  St.  Eloi,  by  §t.  Ouen  in  D'Ach^ry's  SpicUe- 
gwxn,  volji.  p.  76.) 

A  great  variety  is  observable  in  the  symbols  dis- 
played upon  the  Merovingian  coins,  though  they 
are  nearly  always  of  a  religious  character.  The 
most  common  device  is  a  short  square  even- 
limbed  cross,  which  rests  sometimes  upon  a  step 
or  ball.  The  CShristian  monogram  appears,  but 
is  not  common.  The  two  unusual  and  inter- 
esting types  given  here  (Figs.  48  and  49)  repre- 
sent a  Calvary,  on  either  side  of  which  a  man 
is  standing,  and  a  monstrance  raised  upon  three 
steps.  Tliey  are  taken  respectively  from  a 
silver  coin  of  Le  Mans  and  a  gold  triens  of 
Angers  (Conbrouse,  o.  &  Typei  M^hjv.  pi.  iv. 
Nos.  16  and  24). 

Of  the  coinages  whereof  we  have  been  speaking, 
the  Vandalic  and  Ostrogothic  belong  to  the 
period  which  preceded  the  introduction  of  the 
genuine  barbaric  gold  coinage  into  Europe,  and 
are — with  the  exception  of  a  few  coins  which 
display  the  monogram  of  Theodoric  —  coinages 
in  silver  and  copper  only.  The  money  of  the 
Visigoths,  the  Lombards,  and  the  Franks,  which 
are  more  distinctly  national  and  barbarian  issues, 
are  almost  as  exclusively  coinages  in  gold ;  for 
when  the  invaders  obtained  full  possession  of 
a  Roman  province  they  seem  nearly  to  have 
discarded  the  use  of  silver  coins.  In  our  own 
country,  on  the  other  hand,  and  probably  also 
in  the  region  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  a  silver 
coinage  was  almost  the  only  currency,  and  if 
some  of  the  gold  tremisses — or,  as  they  were 
called  here,  thryrM^ioxm^  their  way  across  the 
Channel,  their  appearance  must  be  regarded  as 
quite  exceptional.  This  &ct  forms  a  marked 
contrast  between  the  coinage  of  England  and 
that  of  the  greater  part  of  continental  Europe. 
The  silver  coins  which  were  in  use  in  England 
before  the  rise  of  the  Karling  dynasty  were  the 
sceattas,  small  and  thick  pieces,  weighing  some 
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nineteen  or  twenty  grains :  in  the  north  how- 
erer,  that  in,  in  the  countries  of  Bemicia  and 
Deira,  a  copper  coin,  the  stycOf  supplied  the 
place  of  the  sceatt.  Some  few  of  the  sceattas 
hear  the  names  of  known  sorereigns,  and  in 
that  case  their  date  is  of  course  determinable. 
The  earliest  piece  of  this  description  bears  tn  runic 
letters  the  name  of  Paeda,  a  son  of  Penda,  king  of 
Mercia,  who  reigned  about  655.  The  greater 
part  of  these  earlf  coins  however  are  without 
intelligible  legend.  They  bear  a  few  letters  of 
the  Roman  cluiracter,  which  seem  to  have  been 
nothing  but  rude  and  ignorant  copies  of  the 
legend  upon  some  imperial  coin.  Their  types  are 
so  numerous  that  a  detailed  description  of  them 
is  impossible ;  but  the  reader  maj  consult  the 
plates  in  finding's  Annals  of  the  Coinage^  and  in 
Hawkins's  English  Silver  CinSf  2nd  ed.  A  great 
majority  of  these  sceattas  hare  one  or  more  crosses 
upon  the  field,  and  this  fiust  has  led  numismatists 
to  infer  that  those  pieces  upon  which  no  such 
symbol  occurs  were  struck  before  the  conrersion 
of  the  English  to  Christianity.  M.  Dirks 
(JRevue  de  la  Sum.  Belge^  5th  series,  toL  ii.), 
who  has  deyoted  special  attention  to  this  class  of 
coins,  has  gone  further  than  this,  and  signalised 
some  types  as  bearing  a  distinctly  heathen 
character,  the  head  of  Wodin,  the  Fenriswulf^ 
the  sea  monster  Jormundgandr,  &e.  On  this 
point  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  with  certainty. 
It  is  extremely  probable  that  most  of  the  sceattas 
were  copies,  more  or  less  remote,  of  Roman  coins ; 
Ml*.  Hawkins  in  his  Cuerdale  Find  has  given  an 
instance  of  an  undoubted  copy  separated  by 
a  distance  of  nearly  five  hundred  years  from 
its  original ;  therefore  neither  the  presence  nor 
absence  of  Christian  symbols  upon  these  name- 
less pieces  can  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  time  at  which  they  were  ^rst  issued. 

The  earliest  known  coin  among  the  stycas 
merits  particular  notice.  It  was  struck  by 
Ecgfrith,  king  of  Northumbria  (670-685X  and 
beuv  upon  the  reverse  a  radiate  cross,  with  the 
legend  +  LVX  or,  as  we  may  perhaps  read  it, 
LVZX(X.ti«  ChristuSf  Christ  is  [my]  light).  (See 
Silver  Ckms  of  England,  2nd  ed.  Mo.  99,  and 
Ruding,  Annals,  vol.  iii.  pi.  28  ap.)  This  king, 
who  is  called  "  rex  religiosus  "  by  the  biographer 
of  St.  Wilfred,  appears  to  have  been  in  his  earlier 
days  a  great  iViend  of  religion  and  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  York.  The  types  of  the  subsequent 
Northumbrian  stycas  is  a  small  cross  on  one  or 
both  sides  enclosed  by  the  legend,  without  fur- 
ther ornamentation  or  symbolism. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  8th  century,  and  after 
the  rise  of  the  Karling  dynasty  upon  the  conti- 
nent, pennies  superseded  the  sceattas  in  the 
central  and  southern  districts  of  England,  while 
stycas  and  some  sceattas  continued  to  be  coined 
in  the  north.  The  penny  usually  displays  a 
cross  upon  the  reverse,  aad  this  cross  is  treated 
in  curious  ornamental  devices;  but  the  coin  is 
without  any  other  religious  symbolism.  Types 
of  the  early  English  penxiy  may  be  found  in 
the  works  of  Hawkins  and  Ruding. 

Beside  the  royal  money,  coins  were  struck  by 
the  archbishops  of  York  and  Canterbury,  by 
the  former  stjcas,  by  the  latter  pennies.  The 
earliest  of  these  episcopal  coins  seems  to  have 
been  struck  by  Ecgberht,  archbishop  of  York, 
from  730  to  766,  coniointly  with  his  brother 
Eadberht,  king  of  Northumbria.    One  side  reads 


E06BERHT([ar r).  Figure  standing  between  two 
long  processional  crosses.  The  figure  aeems  to 
wear  a  sort  of  three-cornered  hat,  which  may 
very  probably  be  intended  for  a  mitre.  The 
other  side  resds  eotberrtvb,  and  represents  a 
figure  standing  (Hawkins  (1(^2),  p.  67,  and  Rud< 
ing,  ill.  3 ;  the  engraving  in  the  latter,  however, 
is  very  fknlty). 

The  other  archbishops  of  York  of  whom  we 
have  coins  are,  Eaubald,  780  to  796 ;  Vigmnnd, 
831  to  854;  and  Ulfhere,  854  to  895.  These 
coins,  which  are  stycaa,  follow  in  type  those 
of  the  contemporary  Northumbrian  kings,  as 
described  just  now. 

The  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  whose  pennies 
resemble  in  type  those  of  the  kings  of  Kent,  and 
subsequently  those  of  the  kings  of  England,  are 
Jaenberht,  763  to  790 ;  Ethilheard,  790  to  803  ; 
Wulf  heard,  803  to  830  ;  Oolnoth,  830  to  870 ; 
Ethered,  871  to  890;  Plegmund,  891  to  923. 

We  have  said  that  when  the  Karling  dynasty 
came  into  power  it  introduced  a  new  coinage  of 
silver  to  supersede  the  old  Merovingian  gold 
'money;  and  the  latter  began  from  that  time 
rapidly  to  disappear.  Pepin  the  Short  strack 
denarii  or  pennies  of  a  new  pattern  and  fabric, 
bearing  no  resemblance  either  to  the  current 
gold  coinage  or  to  the  older  denarii  of  Rome. 
In  781,  we  find  a  decree  of  Charles  the  Great 
ordering  that  the  new  denarii  shall  be  current 
throughout  the  Prankish  kingdom;  and  from 
this  time  it  would  appear  that  the  coining 
of  gold  almost  ceases  in  western  Europe.  The 
types  of  this  money  of  Pepin  and  Charles  are 
as  rude  as  they  are  original.  All  attempt  at 
a  face  or  bust  is  for  the  most  part  abandoned : 
sometimes  nothing  but  an  inscription  is  given 
on  either  side,  but  generally  the  name  of  the 
king  is  displayed  in  a  monogram  dispotted 
round  the  four  limbs  of  a  cross,  somewhat 
like  the  monogram  of  the  word  £oma  in 
the  figure  51.  Generally,  too,  a  cross  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  revenie,  a  cross  of  a  some- 
what new  shape.  It  is  the  cross  patt^  which 
from  this  time  becomes  almost  universal  u])on 
European  coins,  a  small  even-Iirabed  cross 
slightly  broadening  towards  its  extremities. 
**  We  must  observe  the  position  of  the  cross.  It 
has  its  limbs  of  equal  length,  and  they  are 
slightly  pat^  at  the  ends ;  the  cross  is  aiaisSg 
and  detached,  its  limbs  not  touching  the  circle 
which  surrounds  the  field  and  separates  the 
legend.  A  cross  of  this  description  only  appears 
quite  accidentally  upon  the  Roman  money  of  the 
preceding  centuries :  it  appears  occasionally  on 
the  Merovingian  coins ;  it  became  common,  and 
at  length  indispensable  on  those  of  the  Car^ 
lovingians,  and  no  other  sort  was  used  '*  (Lelewel, 
Num.  du  Moyen  Age^  torn.  i.  p.  87  :  see  Fig.  13)» 
After  his  conquest  of  Italy,  and  for  the  use  of 
that  country,  Charles  seems  to  have  struck  coins 
bearing  his  bust,  represented  like  that  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  He  also  introduced  a  very 
important  type,  which  became  oommos  upon 
the  coins  of  m:«ny  succeeding  emperors.  It 
represents,  probably,  the  front  of  the  baailka 
of  St.  Peter  with  the  legend  xrotiafa 
REUGio  (Fig.  50).  Fig.  51  a  coin  engraved  by 
(>)nbroQse,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
struck  either  to  commemorate  the  restitution  of 
Adrian  1.  to  his  rights  and  the  assumptioR 
by  Charles  of  the  Utles  king    of   Italy  and 
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patrician  of  Rome,  or  else  to  commemonte 
Charles'^  crowning  as  emperor  on  the  famous 
Christmas  of  8uO,  is  of  doubtful  authenticity. 
Botli  theM  coins  are  ulrer  denarii  (Com- 
brouse,  pi.  162).  Fig.  52  also  represents  a  type 
which  is  peculiar  to  Charlemagne  (Lelewel, 
i.  88).  The  double  triangle  is  of  course  a 
Christian  type,  the  triangle  being  a  symbol  of 
the  Trinity.  But  it  is  also,  as  Scdomon's  seal, 
a  type  frequently  in  use  among  the  Arabs,  and 
ii  to  be  met  with  upon  coins  of  the  'Abb^see 
driuistT  as  early  an  783  (Ticsenhausen,  Jlion,  dea 
Khalifis  Or,  p.  108,  No.  997). 

In  the  time  of  Charlemagne  we  have  also  to 
notice  the  beginning  of  a  papal  coinage.  The 
rare  coins  of  Adrian  I.  were  probably  rtruclc 
»ufa»equently  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Lombardic 
iciafpiom  in'  774.  They  are  denarii,  and  repre- 
wnt  the  bust  of  the  pope,  facing,  in  a  style  copied 
fpim  the  coinage  of  Constantinople  (Fig.  53).  The 
legend  is  hadri  anvs  p*  p*  ;  on  either  side  of 
head,  I  B. 

Sev.  viGTOR  lA  dmnI*.  Long  cross  hausdA 
on  two  steps,  and  having  three  limbs  potent, 
called  also  a  Byzantine  cross;  on  either  side 
R  CO ;  in  eiergue  OONOB.  (See  Lelewel,  o.  c. 
torn.  L  p.  116.)  The  above  is  probably  the  oldest 
papal  coin.  Lelewel  attributes  one  uncertain 
piece  to  Deodatoii  as  early  as  the  6th  century  ; 
and  Tig.  54  has  by  f^ome  numi^miitists  been  con- 
sidered the  proof  of  a  coin  of  Gregory  II. 
(715-731).  In  spite  of  the  ore  ii,  however, 
this  attribution  is  extremely  doubtful.  With 
the  exception  of  these  rare  papal  coins,  and 
of  the  coins  which  continued  to  be  struck  by 
the  dukes  of  Beneventum  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  10th  century,  Charlemagne's  denarii 
formed  the  coinage  of  western  continental  Europe 
(Fig.  55).  In  our  country  the  introduction  of 
these  deaahi  was  followed  by  the  substitution  of 
thepran^  for  the  toeait,  whereby,  with  a  change 
of  C>rm  and  a  slight  change  of  weight,  the 
ooinage  of  England  was  brought  into  harmony 
vith  that  of  the  continent  The  shape  of  the 
cross  is  approached  to  that  on  the  money  of 
Charlemagne,  that  is  to  say  it  is  now  generally 
sn  eren-limbed  cross  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
coin,  and  rather  a  definite  port  of  its  stt-uctture 
than  a  mere  symbol.  In  u^t,  fVom  this  time 
forward  throughout  Europe  the  general  tendency 
of  the  coinage  is  to  assume  an  architectural 
design,  and  following  the  same  impulse,  the 
<3tns  upon  it  beeomes  architectural  rather  than 
jsetorial.  [C.  F.  K.] 

It  is  probable  that  the  earliest  coins  of  Venice 
belong  also  to  this  period,  in  th«»  Sumit- 
wtati/a  Vateia,  o  terie  di  monets  e  medaglie  dei 
tfogi  di  Venezia  (Veoesia,  Giuseppe  Grimaldo 
tip.  calc  editoreX  1856,  indeed  accounts  and 
figures  arc  given  of  the  coins  of  ten  doges  who 
ruled  in  Venice  from  A..D.  697-827 ;  but  many 
^  these  earlier  pieces  are  admitted  by  the 
aathor  to  be  forgeries,  and  all  labour  under 
gnre  suspiaon.  The  type  of  the  c  ins  pnb- 
Oihed  as  genuine  is,  in  nearly  every  case, 
•  cross  sometimes  neatly,  sometimes  rudelv 
fonncd,  the  limbs  of  which  are  nearly  equal, 
being  oecaHtonally  of  the  Maltese  type.  It 
^uiB  either  at  the  head  of  the  legend,  or  in 
tlte  erntre  of  the  coin,  or  in  both  one  and  the 
*ther  on  the  money  of  Paoluccio  Anafesto  (697- 
717),  liareello  Tegalliaao  (717-726),  Teodato 
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Ipato  (72t?-737),  Gnlla  Gaulo  (755-756X 
Domenico  Monegario  (756-764),  Giovanni  Gal* 
bajo,  false,  (787-804),  Obeleiro  Antenoreo, 
false,  (804-810),  Angelo  Partecipazio  (810-827). 
Some  denicrs  attributed  to  the  last-named  doge 
are,  however,  undoubtediv  genuine.  They  are 
of  the  temple  type  of  Fig.  50,  bearing  upon 
one  side  a  cross  with  an  obscure  legend,  PSCT 
8KRVA  ROMANO  IMP,  of  which  uo  interpreta- 
tion is  proposed  by  the  editor,  possibly  stand- 
ing for  Ferpi'tuum  aecurMtn  servi  Ro/nanorum 
iinperium  ;  and  on  the  other  side  a  temple,  as  on 
coins  of  Charlemagne  and  Louis  le  Debonnaire, 
with  legend,  xpb  (Christe)  salva  venex:ia8. 
This  money  (of  which  there  is  a  specimen  in  the 
British  Museum)  is  believed  to  have  been  struck 
at  the  time  when  the  Venetians  concluded  a  peace 
with  Charlemagne,  after  the  discomtiture  which 
they  inflicted  on  Pepin,  a.d.  810. 

(Joins  with  the  legend  CRiffrus  impbr',  and  of 
a  degraded  form  of  the  temple  type,  though 
ascribed  bv  Schweitzer  {Serie  dele  inoneU  e 
medaglie  cTAquHeja  e  di  Venexioj  Trieste,  1848) 
to  the  very  beginning  of  the  9th  century  are, 
almost  without  doubt,  of  a  much  later  date. 

[C.  P.  K.  and  C.  B.] 

Medals. 

Medals,  as  the  word  is  commonly  used  by 
English  writers,*  designate  objects  in  metal  which 
resemble  coins  in  general  appearance,  but  which 
were  not  made  to  pass  as  money.  More  usually 
they  bear  devices  on  both  sides,  but  occasionally 
on  one  side  only  (plaques).  Medals  may  comme- 
morate events  or  persons,  or  may  be  used  for 
purposes  of  devotion,  or  as  charms,  or  be  employed 
for  ornamental  purposes,  being  inlaid  in  Christian 
ecclesiastical  furniture  of  various  kinds.  But 
as  they  are  commonly  classed  under  Numis- 
matics, this  article  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out some  notice  of  the  few  Christian  medals 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  period 
embraced  in  this  work.  The  following  are  the 
principal  subjects  represented : — 

(1)  Christ  a$  the  Good  Shepherd,  A  bronze 
medallion  (4|  inches  in  diameter)  of  rough 
work  (di  rozza  maniera)  has  this  most  an- 
cient subject  of  Christian  art  on  both  sides. 
On  the  obverse  the  Shepherd  (without  nimbus) 
is  turned  to  the  left,  dressed  in  a  tunic,  with 
btiskins  on  his  legs,  the  feet  bare,  his  right 
hand  placed  on  his  head,  his  left  hand  resting  on 
a  staff  upon  the  ground ;  his  right  heel  leans  on 
his  left  instep.  Gn  either  side  is  a  tree,  consi- 
dered by  Buonarotti  to  be  a  palm,  by  Perret 
(with  perhaps  better  reason)  to  be  an  olive ;  in 
the  middle  a  sheep  (of  small  size).  The  Shep- 
herd is  here  sad,  going  in  search  of  the  lost 
sheep,  intended  to  ^  represented  in  the  distance. 
The  reverse  has  two  trees  nearly  as  before,  but 
the  Shepherd  (turned  to  the  left  as  before)  now 
holds  no  staff,  but  the  sheep  (of  much  larger 
size)  across  his  shoulders,  holding  two  of  its  legs 
by  either  hand.     This  medal  has  been  gilt. 

Found  in  the  Catacombs  of  Rome.  Described 
and  figured  by  Buonarotti,  Oseervazioni  aopra 
alcuni  frammenti  di  vasi  cmiiohi  di  vetroy  pp. 

■  Gibbon  however  often  speakt  of  oolne  as  wudak ;  lo 
also  the  French  wrlt4'r8  In  ireneral  style  ibem  medatOet, 
Knglbb  and  French  writers  alike  use  wudtUliom  te 
eilber  a  ooin  or  medal  of  larse  riaa 
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24-28,  tav.  iv.,  and  after  him  by  Perret,  Oata- 
comhes  de  Rome,  vol.  y/L  p.  118,  and  vol.  iv.  pi. 
zvii.  nos.  5  and  7.  Perhai)8  of  the  3rd  or  4th 
century. 

There  are  other  bronze  medals  exhibiting 
Christ  as  the  Qood  Shepherd.  One,  now  in 
thp  Vatican  Museum,  having  a  design  on  one 
•ido  only,  gives  him  (without  nimbus)  standing 
to  the  right  beneath  a  tree  (mistico  olivo,  De 
Rossi) ;  a  dog  near  his  feet  looking  up :  in  the 
landscape  at  different  heights  are  seen  seven 
sheep,  standing,  lying  down,  feeding  or  playing ; 
another  tree  halfway  up  the  landscape  on  the 
other  side.  Diameter  1^  inches,  with  a  ring  for 
suspension.  Considered  by  De  Rossi  to  be  not 
later  than  the  3rd  century  {BvUleit,  Arch.  Crist. 
1869,  p.  42,  tav.  n.  1).  He  quotes  (p.  39)  Marini's 
MS.  description  of  another  most  interesting 
medal  of  this  class,  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
Cardinal  Stefano  Borgia,  but  which  he  has  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  trace.  **  Velitris  in  Museo 
Borgiano  in  orbiculo  aereo  incuso  in  antica  parte 
capita  se  invicem  respicientia  SS.  Petri  et  Pauli 

et  litterae  PirrBYS  pavlvs,  supra  ^,  infra  duae 

aviculae  bibentes :  in  postica  stat  pastor  dextra 
innexus  pedo,  sinistra  ostentans  fistulam,  ad 
pedes  canis  dominum  respiciens,  hinc  inde  oves 
et  inscriptio — 

8BCVND1NE  vnr 

AS." 

A  variety  of  scenes  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  is  combined  in  the  following  thin 
bronze  plaque,  which  Buonarotti  suspects  was 
intended  for  a  processional  cross ;  it  would  be  suit- 
able enough  for  insertion  into  a  pastoral  staff;  but 
was  probably  made  for  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  in  the  first  instance ;  a  casket  is  at  least  as 
likely  to  have  had  it  thereon.  Christ,  as  the  Good 
Shepherd,  in  the  centre  bearing  a  sheep,  two 
other  sheep  are  at  his  feet.  About  him,  in  four 
compartments,  are  the  following  nine  subjects 
taken  from  the  Old  Testament,  having  (or  sup- 
posed to  have)  some  connexion  with  the  Saviour 
(see  Buonarotti,  tt.  s.  pp.  1-3). 

In  the  first  one :  (a)  Adam  and  Eve ;  (b)  Koah 
in  the  Ark,  welcoming  the  dove ;  (c)  Jonah  rest- 
ing under  a  gourd. 

In  the  second :  (d)  The  Sacrifice  of  Abraham ; 
(tf)  Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den. 

In  the  third:  (/)  Moses  striking  the  Rock; 
(g)  Samson  bearing  the  gates  of  Gaza. 

In  the  fourth:  (A)  Jonah  swallowed  up  by 
the  whale ;  (t)  Jonah  vomited  up  by  the  whale. 

Diameter,  1}  inch.  Found  in  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Pontianus;  first  published  by  Ciampini, 
De  duobus  Emblem.,  p.  4,  Rom.  1691,  then  by 
Buonarotti  (u.  8.  tav.  I),  from  which  an  enlarged 
copy  is  given  in  Perret,  Catacombes,  vol.  vi.  p. 
120  and  vol.  iv.  pi.  xx.  n.  7.  It  does  not  appear 
where  this  most  interesting  monument  now  is. 
To  judge  from  the  figures  it  would  seem  to  be 
very  ancient,  perhaps  even  as  early  as  the  3rd 
century  (Fig.  56). 

The  Good  Shepherd  appears  in  fine  (as  it 
would  seem)  on  one  side  of  a  medal  described 
below. 

(2)  Portraits  of  Christ. — ^These  are  not  found 
upon  coins  till  the  reign  of  Justinian  Rhinotmetus 
(685-711),  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  all 
the  medals  which  have  them  are  not  later  still. 
The  earliest  in  all  likelihoodf  and  certainly  the 


most  important,  is  a  massive  plaque  of  gold,  on 
one  side  of  which  the  face  of  the  Saviour  in  low 
relief  is  represented  in  the  centre,  the  eyes  bein? 
formed  by  garnets  or  by  pai»teN  in  imitation  of 
them.  Around  it  in  six  compartments  is  the 
chrisma  formed  of  X  and  R  (not  P),  and  from 
the  transverse  bar  of  the  cross  are  susi>endcd  a 
and  ».  ^  Ces  lettres  sont  decouples  i  jour.** 
Ornaments  in  the  centre  arc  formed  of  enamels 
chisson^a.  Reverse  plain.  Diam.  63  mill. ;  vi-eight 
39  grammes.  Acquired  in  1855  for  the  BibJio- 
th^ne  Nationale  at  Paris,  having  been  found  a 
few  years  previously  at  Linon  in  the  department 
of  Puy-de-D6me.  Referred  to  the  Merovingian 
period  by  M.  Chabouillet  {Catal.  dee  Qxm^eSy  kc^ 
n.  2711,  p.  402).  Three  holes  in  the  margin 
shew  that  it  had  been  used  for  insertion  into 
some  piece  of  ecclesiastical  furniture."  See 
under  n.  3. 

(3)  Infant  Saviour  adored  by  the  Magi, — ^Threc 
medals  on  which  this  subject  is  represented  are 
known,  and  there  has  been  much  controversy 
about  the  age  of  one  of  them ;  none  of  them  can 
be  earlier  than  the  5th  century,  and  all  may 
probably  be  much  later,  perhaps  even  lower  th^ 
the  period  embraced  in  this  work. 

(a)  Obv.  Bust  of  the  Saviour,  with  circular 
nimbus,  between  two  stars  (t.  e.  seen  in  heaven^ 
holding  a  wreath  in  each  hand,  crowns  two 
saints  (without  nimbus)  in  long  drapery,  each 
holding  a  long  cross  in  one  hand,  and  holding  up 
the  other  towards  another  larger  long  cross 
between.  On  one  side  of  this  cross  is  a,  and  on 
the  other  ».  A  boy,  holding  a  candle  (an 
oblate)  on  the  left,  approaches  one  of  the  saints : 
folds  of  drapery  on  each  side  the  coin  indicate  a 
ciborium  in  the  apse  of  a  church  in  which  the 
scene  is  placed.  Kev,  The  Virgin  (without 
nimbus)  seated  on  high  chair  to  right,  a  stool 
before  her ;  on  her  lap  the  infant  Saviour  (with 
circular  nimbus),  before  them  three  magi  standing 
in  short  drapery,  each  holding  a  round  object  in 
his  hand ;  above  the  Saviour  is  a  short  cross 
(approaching  in  form  to  the  Maltese);  higher 
up  a  dove  holds  a  branch;  above  the  middle 
magus  is  a  star.  M  H  inch ;  figures  in  in- 
taglio. Space  below  exergual  line  on  both  sides 
empty.  In  the  Vatican.  (De  Rossi,  ic.  «.  p.  55, 
tav.  n.  9.)  The  composition  of  the  Saviour 
crowning  the  saints  is  compare.!  by  De  Roesi  t<> 
that  in  the  apse  of  the  church  of  SS.  Prime  and 
Feliciano  in  Rome  (a.d.  645),  figured  bj  Ciam- 
pini ;  he  inclines  to  place  the  medal  in  the  6th 
or  7th  century. 

(6)  06o.  The  Saviour  standing  on  a  stool, 
front  face,  in  long  drapery  (with  circular 
nimbus),  between  two  stars,  holding  a  cross  of 
double  limbs,  each  botone ;  on  either  side  of  him 
angel  looking  towards  him  with  circular  nimbus, 
palm-branch  behind.  Bev.  Virgin,  Child  and 
magi,  standing  nearly  jm  before ;  star  above  the 
Child ;  dove  with  branch  above  the  magi ;  palm- 
branch  behind  the  Virgin*s  chair.  &low  the 
exergual  lines  on  both  sides  two  stags  drinking ; 
facing  each  other,  and  a  stream  between  them. 
M  1^  inch;    fignres  in    intaglio;    very   rude 


•  The  golden  Saxon  bracteate,  represented  by  Wise, 
aUaL  Kum,  BodL  t  xvii.  and  described  at  length  by 
Pegge  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Arehaetloffia^  p.  179, 
sqq.,  is  probably  rather  too  late  Ibr  this  work.  It  re- 
pnaeDts  the  bast  of  the  Saviow,  and  reads  aso  a  H  4^ 
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work.  In  the  Vatican.  The  composition  ot  the 
obrene  is  compared  bj  De  Rossi  with  that  of  a 
iQOiaic  of  St.  Michael  in  RaTenna,  a.d.  545 ;  he 
thinks  it  earlier  than  the  8th  century,  from 
which  time  he  finds  no  medals  with  figures  in 
inUglio  (tt.  s.  pp.  55,  56,  tay.  n.  10).  This  and 
the  preceding  were  referred  to  the  age  of  the 
Comneni  by  Marangoni,  who  wrongly  considered 
them  as  money  (see  De  Rossi,  «.  s.),  but  he  may 
perhaps  not  hare  erred  greatly  as  to  their  age. 
A  coin,  baring  an  emperor  on  one  side,  supposed 
bj  Mr.  Madden  to  be  John  Comnenus,  or  John 
Palaeologns,  is  described  and  figured  in  the 
Snn,  Chrm,  1878,  p.  194^  pi.  z.  n.  10,  which 
hu  a  similar  rererse  with  the  adoration  of  the 
(three)  magi,  but  they  are  here  kneeling ;  the 
Virg:in  alone  has  a  circular  nimbus  [p.  1293]. 

(c)  06e.  Emxanvhl  (sic).  Bust  of  the  Sariour, 
foil  faced,  draped,  with  cruciform  nimbus ;  each 
limb  of  the  cross  double,  enclosed  in  a  circle. 
Rn.  Virgin  seated  to  left,  the  Child  on  her  lap : 
Btarabore ;  three  magi  standing  before  them  with 
offerings ;  below  exergual  line  two  birds  (doves  ?) 
(.£.  nearly  1  inch).  Collection  of  Rev.  S.  S. 
I^wis,  formerly  in  the  Pembroke  Cabinet  (Catal. 
Pemb.  CoU.  Oy  Burgon],  p.  324  (1 848).  Figured 
in  Pemh,  Ptatety  iiL  t.  115  (1746);  Farrar's 
l^t  of  Christy  p.  21  (reproduced  here,  Fig.  57) ; 
A'mi.  Chnm.  1878,  p.  194,  pi.  z.  n.  11.  An 
example  of  this  medal  was  formerly  in  the  pos- 
Kssion  of  Pasqualini,  who  corresponded  in  1601 
vtth  Peiresc  about  it ;  the  latter  thought  it  no 
older  than  John  Zimisces,  and  regarded  it  as  a 
piece  of  his  money,  being  herein  followed  by 
I^cange,  Banduri,  and  Eckhel.P  Pasqualini 
perceired  that  it  was  a  medal,  and  placed  its 
antiquity  much  higher.  It  came  into  the 
Kircherian  Museum,  but  has  been  since  lost ;  but 
t  drawing  by  H^ntftrier  made  in  1629  (which 
^  now  perceire  to  be  about  three  times  the  size 
of  the  original),  was  reproduced  in  1869  by  I>e 
Roisi, «.  t.  p.  44,  n.  5.  The  latter  considers  the 
piece  of  the  second  half  of  the  5th  century,  or 
of  the  first  half  of  the  6th.  He  thinks  that  the 
fflonej  escribed  to  John  Zimisces  (969-976), 
*htch  bears  so  great  a  resemblance  to  this  medal 
ra  the  obrerse,^  was  derired  from  an  earlier  pro- 
totype ;  if  flo,  it  may  hare  been  taken  from  this 
Tcry  medal.  Bat  on  the  whole  it  seems  much 
nore  probable  that  the  medal  belongs  to  the 
Htne  general  period  as  the  copper  money  of 
Zimisces,  who  first  placed  the  portrait  of  the 
Sarionr  thereon ;  the  nimbus  on  both  (cruciform 
with  doable  limbs  enclosed  in  a  circle)  seems  to 
be  more  artificial  and  later  than  that  which  sur- 
rounds the  Sariour  on  the  money  of  Justinian  II., 
^  whose  reign  it  appears  for  the  first  time  upon 
the  guld  coinage.  This  later  nimbus,  howerer,  is 
tcmefrhat  earlier  upon  coins  than  Zimisces,  being 

^  Budonin  was  inclined  to  ascribe  It  to  the  I4tb 
OQtQrj.butMamacbi  (Me  below)  tbooght  it  mncb  older. 
^Sm  sa»pect»l  K  to  be  tlie  16th  (u  «.)• 

^  A  draeriptloQ  of  the  pJeoe  may  not  be  oat  of  plnce. 
^  EMMANOVHA  around  draped  bust  of  the 
SivioBT  tuAog,  holdlag  the  Gospeis,  wboM  besd  is 
f^^vMd  >ilth  cracUbrai  nhnbns  endoeed  lo  a  circle; 
iC  XC  in  field.    Asv.  Star  or  scroll  above  and  beluw, 

***'^*hw:4"    IHSV8  I  XRI8TVS  I  BA- 

SILEYIBA8ILE    (in    fan  Unre>     (See    Sabat 
*^  Byaamt,  t.  IL  p.  148,  pL  xlrlll.  n.  6;   NumU. 
^rxm.  \tftn.  p.  ijt.  pL  Ix.  n. «.) 
CHBIBT.   AST. — VOL.  H. 
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found  on  the  gold  money  of  Constantino  X.^ 
of  Romanus  I.  and  Romanus  II.,  of  Nicephorus  II. 
(Focas),  and  of  Basil  II.  (Sabat.  Monn.  Byt,  pi. 
xlri.  nos.  4,  6,  12,  18;  pi.  xlvii.  10,  12).  For 
other  notices  of  this  medal,  see  Mamachi,  Oruj, 
et  Ant,  Christ,  torn.  i.  p.  237,  Ub.  i.  fig.  9  (Ed. 
Matranga,  Rom..  1846) ; '  and  Martigny,  Diet. 
Ant.  Chrkt.  s.  r.  Mages,  who  also  refers  to  a 
plaque  of  bronze  nearly  like  it,  published  in  the 
Aiuen^  Francis  (Ferr.  1856,  p.  9),  by  M 
Edmond  Le  Blant.  This  precious  disk,  of  repoms^ 
work,  used  as  an  inlaid  ornament,  is  now  in 
the  Christian  Museum  of  the  Vatican  Library 
(De  Rossi,  tt.  s.  p.  37). 

(4)  Forirmis  of  Apostles. --The  heads  of 
Peter  and  Paul  occur  facing  on  a  famous  bronze 
medal,  said  to  hare  been  found  by  Boldetti  in 
the  Catacombs,  which  has  commonly  been 
thought  to  be  rery  ancient  *  (see  nnder  Peteb 

'  The  example  seen  by  Hardonin  was  in  the  possession 
of  Card.  Boncompagni ;  Mamachi  does  not  say  where  the 
medal  which  be  saw  was  preserred. 

in  connexion  with  this  medal  two  others  of  bronze, 
formerly  in  the  Vettori  Ma'^um,  may  be  named,  about 
whose  age  little  can  be  said  with  confldcnoe,  except  that 
both  are  late.  They  may  probably  be  later  than  the 
9ih  oeotnry,  and  if  so^  do  not  oonoern  the  present 
work.  Yti  a  short  notice  may  not  be  unwelcome 
under  the  donbiful  circumstances.  Both  have  on  the 
obrerse  the  lull  lace  of  the  8«r1onr  with  cruciform 
nimbus  enclosed  in  a  circle,  wUch  Is  of  the  same 
general  character  as  that  on  the  colna  of  John  2«imi!«*-o. 
One  has  on  the  nrverse  the  legend  AHAcrACio  and  a 
building  with  a  dome,  the  door  open,  on  either  side  of 
which  Is  a  soldier  asleep  (|  inch).  Figured  In  Mamachi 
(,Orig.  €t  Ant.  Christ,  t  i.  p.  387;  Matranga's  edition, 
after  Vettori.  Numm.  aereus  Vet.  Christ,  p.  47). 
Tanini,  who  deaerlb«*s  this  piece  fh>m  a  specimen  in  the 
collection  of  Card.  Borgia,  plaors  It  after  the  coins  of 
lk>nstanilne  i^uppl.  ad  Hand.  p.  280),  and  thinks  It  may 
have  been  struck  when  Constanttne  built  the  basilica  of 
the  Atmstasls  on  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  But 
the  style  of  work  rend>r8  this  vuppoaition  Impossible; 
Eckhel  (l>.  N.  V.  i.  vlii.  p.  261)  is  disposed  to  class  it  to 
John  Zimlyces.  De  Ito-si  (u.  s.  p.  58)  thinks  it  is  struck 
for  pilgrims  as  a  memorial  of  their  visit  to  the  Holy 
Sepnlchre  at  Jernsa'em.  For  the  controversies  to  which 
this  medal  has  givm  rise,  see  r>e  Rossi,  tt.  s.  and 
Madden,  Stun.  Ckron.  1878,  p.  193.  The  other  has  on 
the  reverse  the  l«ptlnn  of  Chriat  by  John  in  the 
Jordan,  who  standing  on  the  bank  pours  water  on  His 
head  as  He  is  immersed  in  the  river  up  to  the  middle ; 
above  is  tne  dove ;  the  legend  around  is  bkdbvtio  filiis 
HoumvM.  with  lOBOA  in  exergue.  I  inch.  Figured  after 
Vettori  by  Mamachi,  ti.  s.  t.  i.  p.  240,  who  nrgaids  it  as 
a  v(^Q8  monnmenium;  *■  quo  tamen  tempore  elaboratam 
ftierit,  ne  suspicari  quidem  poesnm."  De  Rossi,  having 
examined  thL^  specimen,  now  in  the  Vatican  Library,  is 
unable  to  form  **  nn  fdudtxio  suU'  rtk  e  stiir  arte  di  quests 
mednglia,"  and  is  inclined  to  snspect  its  genninenen. 

There  are  two  milmportant  tokens  referred  to  the 
reljiii  o(  Zimisces,  one  of  which  baa  the  bust  of  Christ  as 
berore  on  the  obverse,  accompanied  by  ic  xc,  and  on  the 

reven.e©U)AAN  I  EIZEITOV  I  CnENHTAC 
I  OTP^^WN  (Prov.  xix.  17).  11m  other  has  on 
obverse  /^A  i  NEIZEI  I  0EOL)t*^  o°  the  reverse, 
OEAE  I  OJNriTU)  I  XON.  which  is  exactly  the 
rendering  of  the  rame  passage  In  the  lxx.  These  pieces 
have  been  published  hy  Dr.  Friedlander  (Num.  Zeit' 
sckrift,  vol.  ii.  Vienna,  1870),  and  Arom  him  by  Mr. 
Madden  (^Num.  Chron.  1878,  p.  193). 

*  The  beautifnl  figure  c^ven  by  Brownlow  and 
Nortbcote  led  the  writer  (see  vol.  1.  p.  733,  note) 
perhaps  too  hastily  to  suspect  that  It  waa  of  the  age  of 
the  Renaissance,  as  tt  bears  little  renemblance  to  any 
medallion  of  andent  Roman  art  which  he  remembers  to 
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and  Paul).  Another  "bronze  medal  with  the 
aame  heads  inscribed  with  their  names  and 
various  accessories  is  mentioned  above  under 
n.  1.  A  third  of  the  same  metal  in  the  Chris- 
tian Museum  of  the  Vatican,  (2|  inches)  en- 
graved by  Perret,  bears  the  same  heads,  but  in 
a  different  style,  having  the  chrisma  between 
them  {Catacond>eSy  vol.  ii.  on  title-page).  A  small 
oblong  medal  or  plaque  in  the  Vatican  of  rude 
worlc,  having  a  neck-like  loop  pierced  for  sus- 
pension, gives  the  head  of  St.  Paul  in  intaglio 
with  legend  scs  pavlvs  (De  Rossi,  ti.  s.  p.  44, 
with  figure).  Age  uncertain,  probably  late  (ioL 
p.  56). 

(5)  Repretentatknt  of  other  Saints. — ^Among 
the  few  of  this  class  which  can  be  recognised  u 
St.  Laurence  (Fig.  58),  who  is  represented  as  being 
broiled  on  a  gridiron,  with  his  feet  held  by  an 
executioner  behind  ;  in  front  sits  a  Roman  officer 
bearing  a  staS^  with  an  oHScer  standing  at  his 
feet ;  above  the  head  of  the  saint  is  the  chrisma 

\'E'  \  •nd  above  his  body  is  seen  his  soul  rising 

upward  in  human  form  (see  Martigny,  Diet,  s.  v. ; 
Ame,  ed.  2,  1877).  It  is  crowned  by  the  hand 
of  God  appearing  above,  between  Alpha  and 
Omega.  The  reverse  has  an  oblate  (?)  bearing 
a  candle,  approaching  a  cancellated  structure, 
arched,  but  open  above,  which  is  probably 
intended  for  the  tomb  of  St.  Laurence.  The 
legend  8V0C£S8A  vivas  occurs  on  both  sides, 
she  being  the  person  for  whom  the  medal  is 
made ;  it  has  a  loop  above,  shewing  that  it  was 
intended  for  suspension.  This  lead  medal,  for- 
merly in  the  Vettori  Museum,  now  in  the 
library  of  the  Vatican,  is  in  intaglio  (1^  inches) ; 
it  is  a  cast  from  a  bronze,  prolutbly  of  the  5th 
century,  described  by  M^netrier  (De  Rossi,  u.  a, 
pp.  33-^7,  tav.  n.  8).  Other  medals  are  found 
with  figures  of  saints  either  at  full  length  or  the 
bust  only,  about  which  little  can  be  said  with 
certainty.  One  (perforated)  has  a  head  seen  in 
front  on  the  obverse,  the  reverse  bearing  the 
ordinary  chrisma  with  a  and  »  in  the  angles. 
Probably  of  the  4th  or  5th  century.  Bronze, 
nearly  1  inch  (De  Rossi,  tt.  s.  p.  41,  n.  6).  Another 
has  the  Saviour  at  length  with  circular  nimbus 
between  two  other  figures  (Peter  and  Paul  ?),  one 
of  which  has  a  staff  on  his  shoulder  terminated 
by  the  chrisma  with  legend  zosiMB  vivas  ;  the 
other  side  has  a  shepherd  between  trees,  with 
staff,  dog  behind.  <£•  1^  inches  {Id,  u.  s.  tav. 
n.  4).  De  Rossi  is  probably  right  in  thinking 
that  the  Saviour  here  commissions  the  two  great 
apostles  to  preach  the  gospel;  he  holds  some- 
thing (perhaps  a  volume)  in  one  hand  towards 
one  of  them  (see  De  Rossi,  u.  8,  pp.  43-45). 
Probably  about  the  5th  century.  Another  (p.  45, 
tav.  n.  2)  gives  two  figures  (a  woman*  with 
uplifted  hands  talking  to  a  man,  the  chrisma 
above,  and  on  the  other  side  three  men.«  JE,  H 
incheF.  These  are  suspected  by  De  Rossi  to  be 
intended  for  St.  Kelicitas  and  her  seven  children, 
martyred  along  with  her ;  and  to  have  been 
struck  in  Rome  in  their  honour.  Perhaps  about 
the  same  age  as  the  preceding. 

(6)  Chrisma    or  Monogram  of  Christ      See 

have  seen  or  read  of.  A  tiD>roil  Impression  obtained  at 
bis  request  by  the  Bev.  H.  B.  Bailey  from  the  origlDal 
fay  the  courtesy  of  M.  De  Rossi,  was  unfortanstely  much 
injured,  and  docs  not  enable  him  either  to  cooflrm  or  re- 
move his  suspicion.  The  diameter  of  the  medal  is  3  inches. 


above,  n.  5.    A  small  piece  (described  by  Marini) 

with  reversed  chrisma  ( ^  )  ii'  circle  on  one 

side  and  vina  |  nth  in  two  lines  on  the  other. 
M.  ^  inch  (De  Rossi,  p.  43,  tav.  n.  6),  the  other 
side  blank.  Another  (perforated)  found  in  a 
loculus  in  Aringhi's  time,  has  the  ordinary 
chrisma.  M,  1  inch  (De  Rossi,  u,  a.  p.  43,  en- 
graved at  p.  44,  n.  3).  Another,  a  plaque  with 
loop  for  suspension,  has  the  chrisma  between  I 
and  N,  LEO  being  in  a  line  below  (i.  e,  in  Christo 
Leo).  M,  H  inches.  In  the  Eircherian  Mu- 
seum (De  Rossi,  u.  s.  p.  44,  n.  6,  and  p.  39). 
These  pieces  may  probably  be  of  the  4ih  century 
or  a  little  later. 

(7)  Cross,— A  bronze  piece  (perforated),  irre- 
gular in  form,  about  1  inch  in  diameter  ;  has  on 
one  side  a  Latin  cross,  at  the  feet  of  which  are 
the  a  and  «  in  silver,  incised  and  worked  in 
niello  (incise  e  niellate  in  argento).  Museum  of 
the  Vatican.  Not  earlier  than  the  5th  century, 
perhaps  much  later  (De  Rossi,  «.  a.  p.  43,  en- 
graved p.  44^  n.  4).  Crosses  of  various  forma  are 
also  figured  aa  accessories  on  other  medids^  see 
under  n.  3. 

From  the  Old  Testament  we  have  a  few  scenes, 
such  as  the  following : — 

(8)  Sacrifice  of  Abraham, — A  plaque,  represent- 
ing Abraham  and  Isaac  on  the  top  of  Mount 
Moriah,  between  trees ;  an  angel  loobi  down  from 
heaven.  An  animal  (meant  for  a  ram)  behind 
Abraham.  The  style  is  peculiar,  apparently  very 
ancient.  1}  inch,  bronze.  (De  Rossi,  «.  s.  p. 
40,  tav.  n.  3.)  The  aame  subject  is  repeated  on 
a  badly  preserved  bronze  medal,  which  has  a 
loop  for  suspension,  where  Isaac  kneels  before 
Abraham,  who  holds  a  knife;  a  ram  is  behind 
him ;  the  legend  above  (now  remaining)  is 
VRBicvs.  The  other  side  represents  a  male 
figure  in  long  drapery,  presenting  a  chalice 
before  an  altar  on  which  are  three  lights,  the 
slab  being  supported  by  spiral  columns  on  a 
frame;  behind  him  an  oblate;  the  legend  is 
0AVDENTIANV8.  De  Rossi  explains  the  medal 
thus :  Urbicus  devotes  his  son  Qaudentianns  to 
the  service  of  God  or  one  of  the  saints,  possibly 
to  St.  Laurence;  Abraham  would  resemble  Ur- 
bicus in  offering  his  son  to  God.  He  thinks  the 
medal  was  struck  about  A.D.  400.  (De  Rossi^  ti.  a. 
pp.  49,  50,  tav.  n.  5.) 

(9)  Daniel  in  the  lAan^  Den. — A  plaque  with 
this  device  is  figured  by  Yenuti  among  the 
me  lallions  of  the  Albani  Museum  {A*4.  Xum, 
Mix.  Mod.  Mua,  Albani,  t.  iL  p.  119).  Now  in 
the  Vatican.  De  Rossi  regards  it  as  an  oma* 
ment  for  furniture  (u.  a,  p.  37).  See  also  under 
n.  1,  where  this  and  other  subjects  from  the 
Old  Testament  are  figured  as  accessories. 

Of  the  preceding  medals  those  which  bear  the 
figure  of  Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd  are  in  all 
likelihood  the  oldest;  and  these  (or  some  of 
them)  may  probably  be  earlier  than  Constantine ; 
the  greater  part  perhaps  of  the  others  may  be 
referred  to  the  4th  and  5th  centuries ;  all  those, 
however,  that  bear  the  portrait  of  Christ  with 
cruciform  nimbus  are  later,  perhaps  very  much 
later. 

M.  De  Rosn,  who  above  all  others  has  contri- 
buted to  the  knowledge  of  Christian  medals, 
quotes  a  passage  from  the  Acts  of  St.  Germanus 
of  Auxerre,  in  which  it  is  said  that  after  Genevieve 
had  consecrated  herself  to    God  in  perpetual 
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rirgiuity  (circa  A-D.  429),  the  saintly  bishop 
tuspended  a  bronze  medal  (nummos  aereoa), 
bearing  a  crocs,  "  quasi  quoddam  pignns  religiosi 
muneris,  atqne  at  perforatns  collo  ejns  inhaereret 
iDdiiit"  (BoUand.  Acta  SS,  1  Jan.  p.  143,  in  Do 
Ilotti,  «.  s.  p.  57  ;  see  also  Chiflet,  Anast.  Child. 
MegiSy  pp.  184, 185,  276).  No  other  clear  allusion 
to  Christian  medals  of  devotion  has  hitherto,  it  is 
believed,  been  atldnced  from  ancient  authors. 

But  the  fathers,  SS.  Athanasins,  Angnstine 
and  Chrysostom,  condemn  the  superstitions  use 
of  amulets,  which  prerailed  in  their  age  among 
lome  Christians;  the  last  of  whom  mentions 
that  bronze  mediUs  of  Alexander  of  Ifacedon  were 
attached  to  the  head  and  feet  as  charms  (^Ad 
ttftMMKRKf.  Cb<0cA.  ii.  5);  now  De  Rossi  (who 
refers  to  these  authors)  mentions  a  bronze  medal, 
published  by  Yettori,  preserved  in  the  Vatican 
Library,  bearing  on  the  obrerse  tiie  head  of  Alex- 
ander (reading  Alexander)  corered  with  the 
lion'i  tkia  (as  on  his  silver  coins),  and  on  the 

rtreise  the  chrisma  ()^  J  enclosed  in  a  circle. 

He  appears  to  be  right  in  thinking  that  this  and 
the  following  are  the  kind  of  charms  against 
which  St  John  Chrysostom  protests.  Paciaudi 
in  1748  first  published  a  medal  having  the  head 
ami  name  of  Alexander  as  before  on  the  obverse, 
bnt  bearing  on  the  reverse  an  ass's  oolt  sacking  its 
mother,  accompanied  by  the  astrological  soorpion 
and  the  legend  D.N.  IH6  ZP8  DET  FiU¥8  (De  Rossi, 
«•  I.  p.  61,  Monet).  He  mentions  in  fine  (p.  62) 
i  copper  plate  (hnuna  di  ramn),  perforated  for 
nspension,  in  the  possession  of  Signer  Lovatti,  a 
dealer  in  antiques  at  Rome,  reading  on  one  side 
ts  follows: — In  the  centre  an  owl;  about  it 
D0MI5V8  and  seven  stars;  in  a  circle  near  the 
eircnmference,  Bicrr  te  leo  de  tbibvs  ivda 
KADIS  DAVIT.  {The  Lwi  of  the  tribe  cf  Jvdah, 
the  fwA  of  David  hath  overcome  thee,)    On  the 

nreise,  iebv  ^  8TV8  |  lioabit  te  bra  |  tiys 

DEI  ET  8I0IL  I  LV8  8ALAM0KIX  |  ABT8  NOT- 
trWA  I  50!r    BALEA8    AD  |  ANIHA    PYRA    ET  | 

B7PBA  Qvis  I  VIS  BIS.  JesuM  Christ  hUh  hound 
t^M.  the  arm  of  Ood  and  the  teal  of  Solomon 
{^cte$  honnd  thee).  Bird  of  nighty  mayeet  thou  not 
pffwS  to  approach  the  pure  eovi  and  to  get  otter 
^,  wAofttfr  than  beest.  No  speculation  is  made 
^y  Ih  Rossi  concerning  the  age  of  this  document. 
There  is  a  very  similar  medal  of  red  copper 
(Kig.  59),  meant  for  an  amulet  pierced  for 
iospension,  which  was  found  at  Keff,  anciently 
Sicca  Venerea,  in  Tunis.  It  is  now  in  the  King  of 
Holland's  Cabinet  at  the  Hague,  and  is  rendered 
hy  Heavens,  at  the  end  of  his  second  letter  to 
Letronne  (pp.  29-32),  as  follows ;  the  doubtful 
ouQJectores  are  also  his. 

Otm.  Iwidia  tneidioea  nihS  ttbi  ad  (adimat?), 
o^oia  pura  et  mundOj  Quirhce  (for  Cffriace) : 
nta  maltna  (maligna)  non  tU>i  praeoaleat  (sic). 
%iM  U  Dei  brachium  Dei  et  ChrisU  et  (sic) 

tynsmi    et   aigHltim    Soiomonie   •i-    paxcaca 

(Abrazss  ?). 

Mn.  Owl :  legend  round  it  in  two  circles.  Id 
^^praewUat  (dc:  praevaleat?)  inf.  (infaustum 
orinfanti?).  Zigabit  te  brachium  DeL  Quiriuoe, 
w  Deo  tinu.  (Reuvens,  Lettres  a  M  Zetronne  eur 
let  Papynu  UUngueMf  d:c.,  Leide,  1830,  who  gives 
ta  enlarged  figure ;  from  this  and  from  an  im- 
prsssion  kindly  cent  by  Dr.  Yollgraff  the  present 
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figure  of  the  size  of  the  original  is  taken.  The 
original  proper  name,  which  can  hardly  now  be 
read,  has  evidently  been  cancelled,  and  Qmriaoe 
written  in  its  place.)  The  learned  author 
regards  the  medal  as  late,  but  without  saying 
bow  late.  In  all  likelihood  it  was  not  struck 
too  late  to  be  embraced  in  the  present  work. 
For  the  Sigiliwn  Salomonie^  see  Reuvens,  «.  s. 
and  Smith's  Diet,  of  Bible,  iii.  1534,  note:  in 
this  case  the  name  of  Solomon  itself  appears 
to  constitute  the  seal  (see  Seal).  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  word  Abraxas  here  seems  to 
oocnr  on  a  tolerably  ancient  monument  which 
is  nndoubtadly  ChristiaiL  [See  Qgms,  p.  720, 
note.]  [0.  B.] 

HONIAUa.    [Nun.] 

MONICA,  mother  of  St.  Augustine ;  comme- 
morated Hay  4  (BolL  Acta  83.  Hay,  i.  473). 

[C.  H.] 

MONIOIA,  martyr ;  commemorated  in  Achaia 
Ap.  16  {Hieron.  Mart.),  [C.  H.] 

MONITIO  (1).  According  to  a  decree  of  a 
council  of  Orleans,  quoted  by  Ivo  {Decret.  p.  ii. 
c.  120),  the  priest  after  the  sermon,  which  is 
preached  in  the  Mass,  is  to  admonish  the  })eople 
to  pray  to  the  Lord  ibr  their  several  necessities, 
for  the  king,  for  the  bishops  and  rulers  of 
churches,  for  peace,  for  the  sick,  for  those  who 
have  lately  departed,  Ibc;  at  each  of  which  peti- 
tions the  people  are  silently  to  say  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  wnile  the  priest  says — apparently  also 
silently — the  prayers  which  are  to  accompany 
the  several  admonitions  (monitiones). 

(2)  After  sermon  the  priest  also  gave  notice  of 
such  things  as  the  days  to  be  observed  specially 
in  the  ensning  week.  Thus  St.  Augustine  {Serm. 
3,  s.  fin.)  begs  the  people  to  observe  on  the  next 
day  the  anniversary  of  the  ordination  of  Aurelius 
at  the  basilica  of  Faustus  (Martene,  de  Bit. 
Eccl.  I.  iv.  5,  §  7).  Such  notices  were  called 
monitionee,  [C] 

MON*E[  (jiovax^t  monaekui).  It  is  obvious 
that  in  the  first  instance  the  word  fioyax^s 
designated  a  solitary,  an  anchoret  or  hermit. 
And  it  was  in  fact  applied  originally  to  those 
who  passed  their  lives  in  Bo\iindeXuovd{jtn9s\ 
in  deserts,  or  in  "  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth  *' 
[MoBTiFiCATiox],  and  who  were  thus  disUu- 
guished  from  ascetics,  who  might  carry  on  their 
ascetic  practices  in  the  midst  of  a  town.  But 
when  the  rage  of  persecution  passed  away  which 
had  driven  many  into  the  wiidemeiis  (Sozom. 
iT.  E.  i.  12),  and  the  scattered  hermits  came  to 
dwell  in  villages  of  huts  or  cells  [Laura],  aud 
even  when  they  came  to  live  in  regularly  or- 
ganised communities  [Coekobium  ;  Monastkry], 
they  still  retained  the  title  which  they  derived 
from  their  original  solitary  life.  So  that  in 
almost  all  the  languages  of  Europe  a  word 
derived  from  solitude  has  come  to  designate 
one  who  is  emphatically  a  member  of  a  com- 
munity ;  and  a  word  which  originally  designated 
the  solitary  retreat  of  a  hermit  has  come  to 
designate  a  house  crowded  with  organised  life, 
though  the  cell  of  the  individual  monk  is  still 
a  fioyaar^iptoy  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the 
word.  [C,] 

MONKS  (TN  Art).  It  is  as  difficult  to  distin- 
guish the  mouAstic  dress  from  the  ecclesiastical, 
as  in  many  cases  to  tell  the  ecclnsiastical  from 
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the  dvil.  As  St.  Anthony's  first  organisation  of 
the  monastic  life,  as  distinguished  from  the  eremi- 
tical, dates  from  the  latter  half  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, no  representation  of  monies  can  be  expected 
much  earlier  than  the  fourth.  Bottari,  however, 
at  the  beginning  of  his  3rd  rolume,  in  a  picture 
of  the  burial  of  St.  Ephrem,  represents  three 
coenobites  of  the  East,  one  in  prayer,  the  other 
two  occupied  in  basket-making;  indicating,  of 
course,  the  rule  of  devotion  and  labour  which 
St.  Benedict  afterwards  adopted  for  the  Western 
monasteries.  (See  woodcut.)  Martigny  {Did, 
p.  407)  says  that  he  knows  no  more  ancient 
representation  of  the  monastic  habit.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  nun-like  habit  usually 
represented  as  worn  by  the  Blessed  Virgin,  is 
later  thsn  the  mosaics  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore 
(circ.  431),  where  she  is  represented  bareheaded, 
and  richly  dressed  (Rohault  de  Fleury,  X'^oafv/tZf, 
vol.  i.  p.  64,  pi.  21).  Her  dress  has  a  decid<xlly 
monastic  appearance  in  the  Pentecost  of  the 
Lanreutian  MSS.  of  Rabula  (Assemani,  Catal, 
BibUoth.  Medica  LawntnL  tav.  zzvi.),  and  monks 
ore  certainly  represented  at  tar.  zzr.,  though 
the  apostles  in  the  former  plate  wear  togae  with 
clavi.  See  also  tab.  iii.  ir.  til  and  Indeed  passim. 
This  MS.  U  dated  A.D.  58^. 


The  dress  of  saints  in  the  mosaics  up  to  the 
11th  centuiy  is  rather  ecclesiastical  than  mon- 
astic, though  of  onurse  many  are  represented 
who  were  under  monastic  vows.  This  appears  to 
be  the  case  even  in  the  9th  centary  Greek  Meno- 
logium  of  the  Vatican  (D*Agincourt,  Peiwturey 
pi.  xzxii.  zzxiii.).  The  writer  cjin  find  no  dis- 
tinctively monastic  dress  in  Professor  Westwood's 
L-ish  mid  AfiflO'Saxon  MSS.  up  to  that  of  St. 
Dunstan,  11th  century,  plate  1.  The  dark  colours 
would  be  objectionable  in  illuminations ;  but  the 
black  Benedictine  robe  and  tonsure  are  unmis- 
takeable.  A  monk,  apparently  in  glory,  has  a 
pink  habit  and  the  tonsure.  [K.  St.  J.  T.] 

MONNXJS,  martyr ;  commemorated  at  Rome 
at  the  cemetery  of  Praeteztatus  May  10  (Bieron. 
Mart.).  [C.  H.] 


MONOGRAM 

MONOBAMBYLUM  (fioydnirw\oy\  the 
candlestick  holding  a  single  taper,  carried  before 
a  patriarch  of  Constantinople  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions. On  the  day  when  he  received  the  pastoral 
staff  from  the  emperor  he  was  honoured  with 
a  can<il<*stick  with  two  sockets,  diabamb^iu  n, 
9tdfiwov\ov  (Pachymeres,  Jiist.  ii.  28).  [C] 

MONOGAMY.  [DiQAMY  ;  Marriage  ; 
Orders,  Holy.] 

MONOGBAM,  an  abbreTiation  of  the  name 
Jesus  Christ.  The  Christian  public  or  otiicial 
use  of  this  symbol  is  involved  in  nearly  the  same 
chronological  difiicnlties  as  that  of  the  cross. 
[See  Cross.]  The  term  Chrisma  is  frequently 
applied  to  it.  Its  original  form  was  certainly 
that  of  the  V *  ^^®  initial  letter  of  our  Loi%l*8 
name,  with  the  letter  p  across  the  intersection 
of  its  limba.    It  was  subsequently  altered  by 

enlarging  the  central  p  into  the  form  $  • 
A  farther  modification,  which  turned  the  X  '^^^^ 
the  Egyptian  Y*  brought  the  monogram  into 

the  form  of  the  penal  cross  thus  ^ .  It  is  sug- 
gested under  Cross,  that  though  we  can  produce 
few  or  no  instances,  before  C^nstantine,  of  the 
public  use  of  the  monogram  of  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  or  the  cross  which  symbolized  His  person 
and  His  death,  both  the  letters  and  the  symbol 
were  then  in  private  use :  so  as  to  be  fully  un- 
derstood as  representing  Him.  The  distinction 
most  be  observed  that  the  monogram,  as  an  ini- 
tial, is  only  a  phonetic  or  letter^ymbol ;  whereas 
the  Cross  is  a  graphic  symbol  or  hieroglyph,  and 
appeals  to  memory  and  a  train  of  associations 
connected  with  the  Lord's  person,  and  indeed  the 
manner  of  His  death,  the  nature  of  His  sacri- 
fice, and  His  whole  church  as  a  system  and  a 
kingdom. 

The  modificatioa  into  the  penal,  the  Egyptian, 
or  Tau-cross  sarmounted  by  the  p,  seems  to  date 
from  about  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  may  have 
been  produced  by  either  or  both  of  two  caus^;. 
At  that  period  it  became  safe,  and  it  may  hare 
been  thought  both  right  and  necessary,  for 
Christendom  to  avow  the  Lord's  death  as  a  male- 
factor :  the  reproach  of  the  cross  would  then  be 
no  longer  intolerable  to  fresh  converts,  and  the 
manner  of  His  death  had  to  be  remembered  in 
attestation  of  His  perfect  humanity.  Hence  the 
penal  cross  of  His  death  was  raised  as  a  stand- 
ard. But  this  later  X'^o"i^  ^^  ^^^  monogram 
seems  to  have  been  especially  popular  in  the 
East,  and  in  Egypt  almost  exclusively  used 
(Garrucci,  Vetri,  p.  104,  and  Letroune,  I^e  ia 
Croix  anaSe  Ajyptiejine^  p.  16).  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  it  may  liave  become  more  popular 
under  Alexandrian  influence,  especially  atter 
the  appearance  of  Athanasius  at  the  council 
of  Kicaea.  Garrucd  is  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  the  monogram  and  the  cross  wera  both 
adopted,  simultaneously  and  from  the  tirst,  by 
Constantine,  and  considered  in  fact  as  the  same 
symboL  In  some  cases  the  upright  cross  was 
added  to  the  oblique  one  so  as  to  form  an  eight- 
rayed  star  Ak  ,  but  the  ^   monogram  and  the 

Greek  cross  appear  alike  on  coins  of  Constantines, 
published  in  the  "Uvola  d'Aggiunta"  at  the 
end  of  Garrucci's  Vetru     [Money.]    He  says  it 

I  is   certain  that  the   ^   monogram  represented 
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the  (rravp6s  or  crofis  in  the  Coptic  church,  and 
quotes  a  carious  passage  from  St.  Ephrem,  which 
gires  the  reason  for  attaching  the  letters  A  and  c* 
to  the  opposite  limbs  of  the  upright  symbol, 
and  then  identifies  it  with  the  Kho-monogram 

?  •  iPpP*  ^-  ^  ^77,  ed.  Assemani.)  Ath  rt 
IffTopovfiw  ip  Zia^6poit  T6ma  in  (ruw  irAcvpwy) 
rov  aravftov  A  ical  « ;  The  answer  follows  : — 
'Or I  i^xh  ^^  rdXos  6  irTavp<a9kU  iw  hrr^ 
irdl^Yci,  rh  8c  irdyv  P  aiifialyft  fioriBla, 
ffipii6fup0if  lKar6w,*'  Maitigny  remarks  fur- 
ther, that  the  -p  is  the  only  form  of  the  monp- 
pam  found  in  the  Alexandrine  Bibles,  as  in  the 
Vatican  MS.,  that  of  Mount  Sinai  published  by 
Tiichendorf,  and  that  at  Cambridge. 

Boldetti  (Oswroanom  topra  i  Cimiteri^  ate 
pp.  336-347)  gives  a  series  of  examples  of  the 
moDogram  from  the  catacombs  and  cemeteries  of 
SS.  Agnes,  Praetextatus,  Calixtus,  Cyriaca,  Gor- 
dinnus,  Pontianus,  Lucina,  Helena,  Calepiodius, 
and  Uippolytus.   All  except  two  in  the  two  last- 

oamed  cemeteries  are  of  the  -^n^  or  }^   form. 

[IsscRiTTiOHB,  pp.  847  ff.]  The  latter  may  hare 
been  adopted  simply  because  it  is  easier  to  write. 
Bu^  few  hare  the  A  and  « ;  and  this  may  be 
tiken  as  some  indication,  at  least,  that  they  are 
antecedent  to  the  Nicene  council.  [A  and  «,  i.  1.] 
In  the  RDDexed  example  the  Greek  P  is  used  as  a 
Romnn  V  for  the  better  arrangement  of  its  in- 
Kription  on  the  sigil  or  stamp.    The  universal 
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employment  of  the  Greek  letters  is  another  illus- 
tntioQ  of  the  obserrations  of  Dean  Milman  in  his 
Uitlory  of  CAristianitf/^  that  the  Roman  church, 
for  the  firiit  two  centuries  at  least,  was  essen- 
tially a  Greek  body. 

Dfhe  A  and  «   are   sometimes 
hung    by    small    chains    to  the 
branches  of  the  cross,  or  thus  re- 
hi^^MwiW  prc^Q^^d.   (See  Boldetti,  pp.  338 
T         r^  and  345,  and  Bottari,  tav.  xliv.) 
k        f^    The   first    of   these  examples  is 
•*^    ^^^    somewhat    rare,  as  representing 

these  letters  attached  to  the  ^ 
^  monogram.    They  are  given  with 

another  example  of  the  same  furm  in  a  mosaic 
00  8  tablet  of  terra  cotta  from  the  cemetery  of 
St.  CyriacH  (see  infra).  The  former  of  these 
nny  be  the  same  as  that  quoted  by  Murtigny  from 
I>e  Rosei  (/iwcr.  C/.rirt.  Rom.  t.  i.  No.  776),  which 
he  says  U  unique  according  to  his  experience. 

The  monogram  is  sometime?  (and  nlmost  always 
in  Gallic  inscriptions)  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of 
p«lin  or  other  leaves,  in  sign  of  the  Lord's  vic- 
tory ;  and  there  is  an  amilogous  use  of  placing  the 

'  P  is  the  nnmecal  fcr  100;  and  the  letters  which  make 
^  /^0M,  taken  as  nnmenOs*  alao  amouut  to  itO.    [C.j 


Upright  monogram  in  the  letter  ^  thua 
for  XPICTOC  NIKA.     [Cbobb,  p.  498.] 


^ 


In  Aringhi,  vol.  i.  p.  605,  there  is  a  copy  of 
a  sepulchral  inscription  from  the  cemetery  of 
Priscilla,  by  Victorina  to  her  dead  husband  Hera- 
cliua,  which  ends  with  the  palm-branch,  and  is 
headed  by  the  upright  monogram 
with  the  A  and  «,  all  inscribed  in 
a  triangle.  Thu  is  said  to  be  very 
uncommon,  but  Martigny,  in  his 
article  on  '  Triangle,'  gives  three  other  forms  of 
its  oombination  with  the  monogram:   the  two 


^ 


^^ 


first  from  Lupi  (JSevenw  ^pvtaphntm^  fol.  Pa* 
lermo,  1734),  the  other  from  a  letter  by  H. 
de  St.  Antoine,  canon  of  the  cathedral  of 
Lyons,  which  gives  account  of  fifteen  inscrip- 
tions on  various  monuments.  It  is  dated  t4th 
April,  1631,  and  was  discovered  bv  De  Rossi  in 
the  Barberini  library,  and  published  by  E.  Le 
Blant  (/nacTT.  ChrOiennes  de  la  OavUe,  t.  i.  p.  107). 
The  monogram  is  often  placed  on  the  forehead  of 
the  portrait  of  our  Lord.  (See  Boldetti,  p.  60, 
and  Martigny,  Did.  334.)  It  is  found  thus  on 
the  Good  Shepherd  and  the  Lamb  (Mamachi,  iu. 
18;  Bottari,  tav.  xxi. ;  Gkms,  p.  718;  and  in 
the  Nimbus  [p.  1393];  see  also  Allegranza's 
Sacri  Monum.  anticM  di  MUanOy  tav.  i.).  It  ap- 
pears on  a  glass  representing  the  miracle  of  the 
Seven  Loaves  (Garrucci,  vii.  16,  and  Bnonarotti, 
tab.  viii.  1),  and  on  an  altar,  between  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  or  other  saints  (Bnonarotti,  xiv.  2). 

These  latter  are  all  in  the  ^  form,  which 
seems  to  have  k«pt  its  hold  on  Christian  u-se 
from  the  fact  that  the  X  alone,  as  an  initial,  re- 
presented the  venerated  name.  Julian  speaks 
of  the  X  ^^^  ^^*  K  ^°  ^^*  AfisopogoHf  pp.  94,  5, 
ed.  Par.  1566,  as  representing  Christ  and  Con- 
stantino, *E9i9dx^lJ^i^  ^X^'  6¥OfAdrt0¥  that  rck 
yptififiora ;  9fi\ovy  8*  i6i\fir  rh  fi\y  Xptarhv 
rb  9h  Kuvtrrdyrtor  I  and  again  (pp.  106-7)  of 
the  two  reproaches  made  against  him  in  Antioch, 
&f  4k  rov  xi&ywv6s  fiov  wXiKtty  8e7  axoi^ia"  koX 
Urt  TTOXf/id  T«  X'* 

It  seems  difficult  to  imagine,  as  is  sometimes 
contended,  that  the  monogram  was  unknown  or 
rarely  used  before  the  days  of  Constantino.  The 
habitual  use  of  the  Cross  in  his  time  is  proved 
by  Tertnllian,  de  Cor,  Mil.  c  3,  quoted  under 
Cross.  It  may  have  been  used  privately  or  un- 
officially (torn  the  first,  though  perhaps  unsatis- 
fiictory  to  Hebrew  brethren  or  Koman  catechu- 
mens. It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the 
monogram  or  cross  is  not  mentioned  in  Cle- 
ment's list  of  permitted  symbols  on  rings  at 
Paedagog.  iii.  II,  p.  246  D.  A  certain  ube  of 
symbolism  was  allowed  by  the  synagogue,  though 
the  use  of  the  cherub-forms  probably  ended  with 
the  ancient  temple.  Still  a  Christian  society  in 
which  the  Greek  element  altogether  predomi- 
nated for  300  years  cannot  have  gone  on  long 
without  the  use  of  emblematic  or  specially  signi- 
ficant forms ;  especially  where  secrecy  was  otten 
an  object.  The  passages  in  Apoc  vii.  2,  xiv.  1, 
where  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  God  is  spoken  of, 
compared  with  Ezek.  ix.  4,  6,  suggest  the  idea 
that  the  monogram  is  there  intended,  and  though 
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the  s]>ecaIation  is  not  one  to  b«  pursued  far,  it  is 
fczcnsiibie.  WhaUver  the  subjective  reality  of 
CoustNntiDe*s  vision  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  he 
saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  or  said  he  thought  he 
saw,  some  emblem  or  sign  whose  meaning  he  and 
his  followers  well  knew.  There  is  no  reason  for 
sup|K>siQg  that  the  form  of  the  Labarum  vas 
revealed  to  Constantine  for  the  first  time,  nerer 
having  existed  before.  In  Eusebius  (  Vit.  ConH. 
i.  24-26)  his  vision  is  spoken  of  as  a  dream ;  and 
it  is  consistent  with  the  mysterious  admixture 
of  the  natural  and  the  providential,  which  con- 
stitutes what  we  call  divine  interference,  that  a 
well-known  form  should  be  for  ever  invested,  in 
his  mind,  with  divine  meaning,  rather  than  that 
a  new  one  should  hare  been  invented.  In  fiict, 
had  the  labarum  been  believed  to  be  a  new  reve- 
lation of  a  divine  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man,  it 
would  everywhere  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
crostf,  on  the  authority  of  Constantine,  as  the 
man  privileged  to  see  it ;  and  might  have  pre- 
vented the  use  or  worship  of  the  crucifiz.  The 
change  to  the  upright  cross  in  the  labai'um  may 
have  proceeded  naturally  from  the  cruciform 
vexillum  of   th«  Roman    cavalry    [Labarum, 

p.  11].    But  the  Mrlier  ^1^.  or  ^  continued  in 

use  even  on  that  ensign;  and  it  is  certainly 
found,  in  most .  instances  without  Christian 
meaniag,  on  ancient  cuins  and  medals,  as  in  the 
Lydian  or  Mieonian  medal  quoted  by  Martigny, 
9.  V.  *'  Numismatique,"  p.  454,  where  the  letters 
X  Aiid   Pi  which  form  part  of  the  legend,  are 


united  so  as  to  form  it  thus 


* 


SeeM.  Ch. 


Lenormant,  Signet  de  Christicautme  sur  lea  Momum, 
numismati'iues  du  troisieme  SiecUj  ia  M^Umges 
d'Arch^ojigf  t.  iii.  [MONET.]  In  UUh  matter,  as 
in  every  other  which  concerns  the  monuments  of 
Christian  Rome,  we  have  to  lament  the  effects  of 
relic-removing,  collecting,  and  devout  interpo- 
lation. Inscriptions  are  collected  In  museums, 
arranged  and  re-arranged  according  to  tastes  or 
theories,  and  crosses  and  monograms  of  secondary 
date  are  evervwhere  found  inscribed  on  more 
ancient  tablets  after  the  peace  of  the  church, 
and  thus  the  monuments  will  vitiate  each  other's 
evidence  to  the  end  of  time. 

Until  lately  the  earliest  certain  Chi-monogram 
was  supposed  to  date  A.D.  331,  omitting  the 
mutilated  and  doubt  Ail  fragment  which  is 
thought  to  present  date  298.  (De  Rossi,  Inter, 
Christ,  t.  i.  p.  29,  and  p.  38,  No.  39.)  But  an 
earlier  example  than  the  former — as  far  back  as 
323 — has  been  found  under  the  Constantinian 
basilica  of  St.  Lawrence  in  Agro  Verano.  We 
have  already  speculated  on  the  greater  import- 
ance and  more  frequent  use  of  the  symbol  after 
the  council  of  Nice.  But  this  year  is  also  the 
date  of  the  death  of  Licinius,  from  which  time  the 
symbol  begins  to  be  engraved  on  coins  (De  Rossi, 
Bullett.  1863,  p.  22).  In  355  it  is  for  the  firat 
time  joined  to  the  A  and  w.  Other  forms  appear 
about  347,  the  upright  cross  being  first  added  to 

—^     the  Chi-rho  so  as   to   form  a   kind  of 

Kjy    *^^^  i  ^h®°  ^^^  X  i>  withdrawn  and  the 
/|N»    P    remains.    To  the  5th  century  the 
old  and  new  forms  go  on  together,  3 
and  ^  ;   but  early  in   the  6th  the   f>   disap- 


pmrs,  and  the  Latin  or  Greek  cross  takes 
the  place  of  the  monograms.  Martigny  gives 
a  very  curious  and  interesting  instance  of  the 
final  transition  into  the  cross  as  symbolic  not 
only  of  Christ's  name  but  of  His  death.     The 

mrnogram  ^  is  used  in  the  Sinaitic  Bible 
four  times:  once  at  the  end  of  Jeremiah* 
twice  at  the  end  of  Isaiah,  and  in  Apoc.  U, 
8,  in  the  middle  of  the  word  ECTATPA6H. 
(De  Rossi,  Bullett,  1863,  p.  62.)  However 
in  the  Western  world  the  use  of  the  ancient 
letter-symbol  continued  to  the  end  of  the  5th 
century.  It  was  revived  for  a  time  by  Charle- 
magne, and  used  by  councils  held  under  him, 
and  even  on  nepulchral  inscriptions.  For  the 
former,  see  Mabillon,  de  He  Diplomatica,  1.  v. 
tav.  liv.  Iv.  Ivi.,  ed.  Nap.  p.  468  sqq. 

On  a  larger  scale  the  monogram  occurs  on  the 
exteriors  and  interiors  of  ancient  churches  and 
basilicas.  See  Boldetti  (Cimet,  etc  p.  338),  where 
a  rude  example  of  it  with  the  A  and  « is  given.  It 
continued  visible  to  his  day  sculptured  over  the 
Latin  Gate  of  the  walls  of  Belisarius.  He  found 
it  more  frequently  in  the  tile-mosaic  in  the 
cemeteries  of  Cyriaca  and  Priscilla,  and  in  the 
tomb  of  Faustina,  Callixtine  cemetery  (Boldetti, 
p.  339)  it  is  enclosed  in  a  wreath,  which  may 
represent  a  crown  of  palm.    This  is  carved  on  a 


marble  slab.  But  the  sign  occurs  frequently  in 
the  mosaics  which  adorn  the  apses  or  arches  of 
triumph  in  the  churches  of  Rome  and  Ravenna ; 
as  in  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian  in  the  former  place 
(Ciampini,  Vet.  Monum,  ii.  p.  60X  or  in  Gaila 
Placidia's  chapel  at  Ravenna  (i&.  vol.  i.  t;ib.  Ixv. 
Ixvi.).  So  also  on  the  inner  walls  and  veil  of  the 
sanctuary  (Mabillon,  de  Be  Diphm.  bk.  ii.  c  10, 
p.  110).  The  earliest  example  on  a  sacred 
building  is  now  preserved  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
of  Sion,  and  dates  from  a.d.  877.  It  veixa  pro- 
bably often  used  in  baptisteries ;  Martigny  gives 
a  woodcut  from  Bottari  (tav.  xxxiv. ;  Aringhi, 
vol.  i.  p.  319)  of  a  round  or  octagon  building  of 
this  kind  from  a  sarcophagus  in  the  Vatican, 
which  bears  the  monogram  in  the  centre  of  its 
low  roof.  An  interesting  engraving,  as  recording 
a  very  early  adoption  for  Christian  purpoites  of 
that  form ;  of  which  the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  or 
Horologium,  Athena,  is  one  great  example,  and 
San  Giovanni  at  Florence  the  chief  one  of  the  £rst 
Etrurian  renaissance. 

On  sarcophagi  and  funereal  monuments  the 
monogram  may  be  said  to  occur  pcueim  ;  often, 
as  of  old,  standing  as  eijnum  Jkmini  or  ei^utn 
Chritti^  representing  simply  the  name  and  per- 
son of  our  Lord  (Boldetti,  pp.  273,  345,  399> 


"kNp'  Anelio  Mweelllno  Depcuito,  to  "^ 
fii.  Mna  tStttlt,"  tha  fint  of  then  cutmple*, 
mar  ttMoi  for  th<  othan  bIh.  At  p.  3»S 
(Boldetti)  there  a  a  woodcat  which  is  hera  re- 
produced (ue  b«low)  of  a  tile,  or  uicieat  and 
Ihli  briik,  iihich  via  once  oied  to  clqee  nji  » 
IocdIu  iD  tha  cemeterj  of  St.  Cjriacs.      ilk  e. 


punting  of  the  AdontioD  of  tli«  Hagi,  recently 
iliwocered  atter  ■  fall  of  earth  ooUiJe  of  thia 
plict,  the  moDogmm  takee  the  place  of  the  star ; 
ptihips  with  eome  reflection  of  tha  Lord'i  pro- 
phfcy  of  the  appearance  of  the  ligD  of  the  Son  of 
men  in  heaven. 

For  eiamjileB  on  aarccphagi,  there  ia  a  tery 
rith  one  in  Bottari  (tab.  iiiiil.),  Aringhi,  i.  p. 
iii,  aad  at  Bottui.  tar.  iii.,  Aringhi,  1.  p.  311, 
il  ii  itteoded  (as  repreKntiag  our  Lord)  hy  the 
txlTi  apoetlea.  On  tha  batea  of  colamiu  and 
piluten  lee  Bottari,  tar.  ciiitI. 

Some  reference  bu  been  made  above  to 
voikt  of  Bnonarottl  and  Garmcd  fer  the  mi 
the  monogram  on  glaEsei  and  cnpa.     It  li  rei 
xnted  alone,  or  betneen  St.  Peter  and  St.  Pan! , 
Rith  thevredded 


ilhn  HJnti,  or  on  marriage  cni 

pair.  We  add  an  example  of  a  lamp  from  Aringhi 
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A  amal]  bronie  figure  of  St.  Peter  bearing  the 
enat  crou-muoogrsm,  cf  eicellent  workmaDnhip, 
:  giran  bj  Hartigny,  p.  539. 

Count  MeU-hiur  de  Vogu4  found  theiignoftha 
roes  or  mDoogjum  on  many  ancient  houses  in 
he  monnlatn  Tillages  of  Srria,  which  were  pro- 
ahlj  aaterior  to  the  Huasnlmaii  occupation; 
nd  St.  Cjril  of  Aleiandria  (Contra  ^u^iiiniiTn, 
lb.  Ti.;  Uigce,  vol.  liivi.  p.  7^6)  shews  that 
his  waa  custotnazy  {rh  xp^"^  '4  wiinttt 
j't^apdrrffr    ^1    aol  aJjcfoir    jtol   firr^roa   rb 

llUimr  T.  Ttniotf  OTBVpOu). 

for  the  oie  of  tha  monogram  on  medal)  and 
ooine,see  LuutOUM  and  MoiCKT.  On  furniture  and 
utcDeile  Martigny  refera  to  s  wooden  "  pn^itie," 
er  falditool,  now  preHrrad  in  the  monatter)  of 
St.  Croix  at  Poitien,  and  atiewn  ee  originally  the 
property  of  St.  Radegund,  wife  of  Clotaire  I.,  ion 
of  CloTia.     The  monogram  ia  roughly  carrad  on 

formiymbok.  (See  Cahier  and  Uaitin,  J^itbn^l 
d' ArdiioUigia,  t.  iii.  p.  153.)  Jo  Gflrrncci  ( IffJrt, 
ItW,  5)re'  ... 


Publi 


ieO_Pov 


e  Bddr¥i 


toConsI 


of  tha  I 


whicb 


(vol. 


371),  which,  he  nyt,  la  of  early  date, 
luagE  ante  ConetaDtini  tempora."  [LAurs, 
\t-  921,  S23,  924.]  There  are  eereral  eiamplei 
ra  rings  in  Boldetti  (p.  502),  with  or  without 
l)w  palm-branch.  On  encolpia  and  amuleCa 
[ElWOtnoN,  p.  811].  In  ffagioglypla,  p.  22a, 
there  ie  an  luUnce  of  the  X  in  the  mystic  word 
IXerC,  which  haa  tha  loop  of  the  P  added  to  It. 
Compart  the  nae  of  the  P,  both  In  il»  Greek  and 
Booaa  meaning,  Boldetti,  p,  333. 


the  state,  and  the  crou-monogram  is  hia  helm. 
The  object  of  tha  work  i>  to  reqneet  permiwion 
fur  the  aulhor'e  return  from  eiile,  and  he  hai 
shewn  hie  ingenuity  by  diaposing  the  verses  in 
which  he  compares  the  emperor  to  the  worlds 
helnL-mau  in  the  form  of  a  ship  thus  symbolically 
directed.  For  ressela,  see  Ie  Blant  (/lucr.  CAnH. 
d>  la  Gaxtt,  t.  i.  pi.  41,  No.  344).  Bottari  (t.  i.  p. 
102)  mentioiu  a  strigil  which  PignoHo  had  seen 
marked  with  it  in  the  midat  of  the  name  of  the 
owner.  So  in  sepulchral  imcriptioDS.  (De  Roaai, 
/hot.  ChrM.  p.  Ill,  Mo.  221,  A^gCRlGE.) 
Agaiu,  on  the  collan  worn  by  fagitira  slaraa. 
(See  Giorgi,  p.  3!i ;  FahreCtl,  iii.  385.)  One  In  par- 
ticular seems  to  have  belonged  to  a  urf  of  the 
ancient  basilica  of  St.  Clement  at  Rome,  being 
inscribed  i  domisict  clehfjitis.  It  appears 
from  Pignori  (ffptii,  iiiv.,  fipon.  MitalL  301), 
that  the  use  of  these  coilara  dates  from  Constnn- 
tine'a  time.  It  bad  bem  originally  the  custom 
to  brand  runaways  on  the  forehead ;  and  the 
wearing  the  collar  waa  a  Christian  usage  of 
DHTOT,  which  probablr  laited  long  into  tha 
Middle  Agee.  (See  Walter  Scott's  luanlioe,  ot 
GurCh  and  Wamba.)  In  any  case,  in  these  early 
times,  the  monogram  waa  engrsTed  on  the  plate 
of  the  collar,  perhaps,  as  Uartigny  sajs,  to  re- 
mind the  ilBTe  that  severe  punishrnant  had  been 
spared  him  in  the  name  of  Christ ;  pcrhape  with 
1  allusion  to  the  tait,  "One  is  yonr  Master,  erea 

Christ." 
I  Other  nses  of  the  monogram  seem  to  hare 
I  been  that  it  was  placed  at  the  head  of  episcopal 
I  letters;  was  nsed  aa  a  mark  by  readers  for  spe- 
cially important  pa/sages;  employed  as  a  symbol 
of  initiation  and  teit  for  eihortation  for  cate- 
chnmens  before  their  baptism.  In  this  capacity 
it  was  the  custom  in  Uilnn  to  paint  It  on  a  large 
ckth  and  eihibit  it  in  the  church.  (Muratcri, 
ffe-nm  ft<i/-oirnm  Script,  vol.  ir.  p.  66.)  In  short 
till  ihe  crucifix  took  lis  place,  iU  use  seems  to 
hBTe  been  coeitenxive  with  thai  of  the  cross, 
and  lo  have  htid  the  function  of  uniting  the  sym- 
bolical with  tha  individual  devoUon  of  personal 
religior 


Thus 
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Anointed,  and  the  symbol  of  His  person,  life,  and  ! 
death  were  formally  united,  at  orbefoie  the  time 
of  Constant! ne.  A  later  monogram  seems  to 
hare  been  constructed  on  the  same  principle  from 
the  fir^t  three  letters  |HC  of  the  name  Jesus. 
It  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  Byzantine 
usage.    The  oaual  Lower  Greek  abbreviation  for 

the  Lord's  name  Is    |C  t  ^^^  one  may  give  cali- 

graphcrs  and  miniaturists  credit  for  developing 

it  by  adding  the  H  ^>^^  perpendicular  stroke,  so 

ax  at  length  to  form  the  |4lS  of  later  times. 

Martigny    says    that    St.  Bernardin    of  Siena 

(d.  1444)  was  one  of  the  first  who  u»ed  it,  and 

this  is  confirmed   by  a  passage  in  his   Life  in 

Alban  Butler  (May*  20),  in   which   he   is  said 

during  one  of  his  sermons  to   hnve  exhibited 

the  name  of  our  I^rd  beautifully 

(J),,^      carved  on  a  gilded  panel,  and  in- 

\^^^^      curred  some  suspicion  in  conse- 

I  quence.      Martigny    closes      his 

r— T     I  r-7  article  on  this  subject  with  one  or 

\  LJ  Li  /   two    curious  examples,  of  ancient 

JLn  plI  ^*^  ^''*"  *^®  ^  "^  ^^^ 

i^  monograms    seem  both   to  have 

been  in  the  mind  of  the  in- 
scriber  or  sculptor.  Oue  is  in 
Lupi*8  Epitaphhun  Se'crae^  p. 
137,  and  bears  the  anchor-mark, 
I    I  which    may    indicate   great   an- 

/    \  tiquity,   with   both    monograms, 

/A^  thus  l-H  $  .  The  other  (p.  420) 
is  from  the  chapel  of  St.  Satyrus  in  St. 
Ambrogio  at  Milan,  where  St.  Victor  bears  a 
cross  in  one  hand  and  the  annexed  symbol  (see 
above)  in  the  other.  It  seems  intended  to  com- 
bine the  ancient  Chrisma  or  Chi-Rho  monogram 
with  the  initials  ||-|,  if  not  IHC*  ^°^  the 
cross,  so  as  to  join  both  initials  and  symbol  in 
the  words  IHCOTC  XPICTOC. 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 

MONOGTJNDTS,  nun;  commemorated  at 
Tours  July  2  ((Jsuard.  Mart, ;  Florus  ap.  Bed. 
Mart. ;  Boll.  Acta  8S,  July,  i.  309).        [C.  H.] 

MONOLAPPUS,  martyr ;  commemorated  at 
Nioomedia  Sept.  2  {Hiercn.  Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart, 
Auct.).  [C.  H.] 

MO^^OMACHIA..    [Duel;  Ordeal.] 

MONONIS,  hermit  and  martyr  in  Belgium 
in  the  7th  century;  commemorated  Oct.  18 
(Boll.  Acta  SS.  Oct.  viii.  363).  .       [0.  H.] 

MONORGUS,  martyr;  commemorated  at 
Corthoea  May  6  {ffieron.  Mart).  [C.  H.] 

MONOTOR,  bishop  and  confessor;  comme- 
morated at  Orleans  Nov.  10  {Hieron.  Mart.), 

MONTANUS  (1)  Martyr  with  Lucius,  Juli- 
anus,  and  others,  in  Africa ;  commemorated  Feb. 
24  (Boll.  Acta  SS,  Feb.  iii.  454\ 

(2)  Presbyter,  and  his  wife  Maxima,  martyrs ; 
commemorated  at  Sirmium  Mar.  26  (Unuard. 
Mart.;  Bed.  Mart,;  Boll.  Acta  SS.  Mar.  iii. 
eirt). 

(3)  (MoNTANTANrs),  martyr;  commemorated 
at  Sirmium  May  11  {Hicron,  Mart.;  BoU.  Acta 
SS.  Maj,  ii.  625). 


MONTH 

(4)  Monk  in  Gaul ;  commemorated  Maj  11 
(Boll.  Acta  SS.  May,  iv.  35). 

(6)  Martyr ;  commemorated  in  Spain  May  22 
(Jiieron.  Mart.), 

(6)  Soldier  and  martyr  at  Terracina ;  comme- 
morated June  17  (BoU.  Acta  SS.  June,  iii.  278). 

(7)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Tarsus  July  3 
{Hieron.  Mart.). 

(8)  Martyr ;  oommemorated  in  Africa  July  20 
(fiiercn.  Mart,), 

(9)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Carthage  Nov. 
17  (^Hvsron,  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MONTH.  The  mmdK^rtckoninq  used  by  tha 
church  in  the  first  century,  in  Palestine,  was 
doubtless  that  which  waa  followed  by  the  Jews, 
such  as  we  find  it  in  Josephus,  especially  in  the 
Wart.  Writing  for  Syrian  Greeks,  be  con- 
stantly substitutes  for  the  Jewish  (^by Ionian) 
month-names  those  of  the  corresponding  Mace- 
donian lunar  months,  which  names  were  intro- 
duced into  the  East  in  the  track  of  Alexander's 
conquests. 

The  corresponding  lunar  months  in  the 
Jewish,  Syrian,  and  Macedonian  nomenclature 
are  as  follows : — 


tr0wvvA« 

flyrisn. 

JAiradonian. 

Tlsrt     .. 

•  • 

FIfstTlMl 

•  • 

HyperteretaeosL 

Manrfaesvan 

I 

BeoondTlsri 

•  • 

Diud. 

KIslea  .. 

First  Ksnon 

• . 

Apellaeoa. 

Tebeth  .. 

SeooodKanun 

AitdinaenSto 

Shebat  .. 

Shebat    .. 

Peritiufl. 

Adsr     .. 

Ador      .. 

DyBtroa. 

Nisui   .. 

Nisan     .. 

Xanibicua. 

Uar      .. 

Uar..     .. 

ArtemisiiM. 

Slvan    .. 

HaslFsn  .. 

Daesius. 

Thamus 

Thamus.. 

Panemns. 

Ab 

Ab  ..    .. 

Lous. 

Elul      .. 

Elul 

Gorpiaeofl. 

The  intercalary  month  is  inserted,  when  neces- 
sary, between  Adar  and  Nutan.  The  months  are 
usually  of  29  and  30  days  alternately. 

Later,  throughout  Syria,  these  Macedonian 
months  were  absolutely  assimilated  to  the  Roman 
months,  in  dimensions  and  epoch.  Thus  Hyperb^ 
retaeus  is  identical  with  September,  Diua  with 
October,  etc.  But  no  month-dates,  lunar  or  other, 
ofcur  in  Christian  writings  earlier  than  the  middle 
of  the  second  century.*  When  such  do  occur, 
they  are  constantly  Julian-Roman,  or  in  terms 
of  a  Julianized  calendar,  usually  in  both  to* 
gether.  From  Galen  (jCommewt,  in  Hippocr. 
Epidem.;  0pp.  Hippocr,  et  Oalen,  ix.  2,  p,  8) 
we  learn  that  in  his  time  (circ  a.d.  150X  *"*  as 
the  Romans,  so  the  Macedonians,  our  own 
Asiani  (AjOA  Procons.),  and  many  other  nations, 

•  AsacmanI,  ftideed  (^BiU.  Orient.  IL  486),  df^crihfass  a 
Syriac  MS.  of  **a  Gospel"  preserved  in  the  Vatlcun, 
give*  from  its  epigraph  (Syriac)  the  following  s'aitltux 
date— wl'Ich,  bowcrer,  be  reo'ives  nnqurtstiooed — "  Ab- 
itolntus  est  istc  liber  feria  quluta  die  18  Canun  piioria 
anno  Gmrconun  399  "—which  year  ( Aera  Selcuc.)  began  in 
the  autumn  of  a.d.  77.  Or  course  th«e  to  souie  error 
here.  At  any  time  to  which  the  epigraph  can  bn  reffrred 
the  Syrian  months  were  identicMl  with  the  Julian :  the 
**  former  Canun"  was  Syn>> Macedonian  Apellaetis,  id«*n- 
ti«  al  with  December.  Now  as  In  a.d.  77,  Sunday  letter 
E,  ihe  iHth  December  did  fall  on  a  Thursdity,  the  simplest 
explanation  is  to  say  that  there  is  an  error  in  ibe  oen*a- 
ri.s;  for  389  read  1089;  uf  a.d.  777  the  Sunday  letter  i« 
of  course  £»  as  of  a.d.  77,  and  18  Dec  lluusday. 


ItONTH 

had  adopted  the  solar  jear/'  tlie  cardial  points 
of  which  (an  he  goes  on  to  describe)  were  taken 
as  fixed  by  J  alius  Caesar,  and,  consequently,  the 
Macedonian  months,  Dius,  Peritius,  Artemislus, 
and  Loos  made  to  begin  at,  or  near,  Sept.  24, 
Dec.  25,  March  25,  June  24  respectively.  But 
the  names  and  sequence  of  these  months  are  not 
everr where  Macedonian,  neither  are  the  epochs 
the  same.  The  requisite  information  on  these 
points,  laboriously  gathered  in  by  (Jssher  (de 
Macedonwn  et  Asianonan  anno  Sokui  Dissertat, 
app.  to  his  Annai,  V.  et  N.  Test,),  and  by  Noris 
{de  Anno  et  Epochie  Syromaeedonwn ;  0pp.  t.  ii. 
1  sqq.X  confirmed  by  two  *Hfi9po\erf(ou  fiia^pttv 
ir^Acwy,  since  brought  to  light,  will  be  found 
fa  Ideler  {HandbucK,  i.  393  aqq.). 

The  Macedonian  names  of  the  months,  when  a 
solar  year  was  adopted,  run  as  below  in  the 
Ephesian  arrangement ;  the  '*  Asian  "  names — 
i  tf.  those  ns^  in  proconsular  Asia^-^-are  different, 
though,  as  will  be  seen,  the  arrangement  of  the 
fear  is  rery  nearly  the  same. 
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Atian. 

Spkuian, 

EpodL 

Da/}f$. 

Gtoutas   .. 

Dlus    ..    .. 

24  Sept. 

..       SO 

Tlberttia     .. 

ApeUaeofl  .. 

34  Oct 

..      31 

Apatsiins  .. 

AndiDaens . . 

34  Nov. 

..      31 

Poddeon    .. 

Perittus     .. 

86  Dec 

..      30 

Lenwos     .. 

I^Btms 

34  Jan. 

..      39 

UScrowbastOB 

Xanthtoos  .. 

33  Feb. 

..      30 

ArtembhiB 

Artemisiiu 

34  Mar. 

..      81 

fvaiigdliis 

DaMlaa 

34  Apr. 

-..      30 

StratoDJeDS. . 

Panenus   .. 

34  May 

..      31 

Hetttombeim 

Lous   ..    ;. 

34  June 

..      31 

Antaeus    .. 

Gorpiaens  .. 

35  July 

{fAB.8n 

liodldia  .• 

rHyperbere-  \ 

34  [Asian  36]/~    31  ~ 
Aog.        ICAs.  303 

In  bissextile,  Lenaeus  has  30  days  in  the  Asian 
calendar,  Dystrus  30  days  in  the  Ephesian. 
(Browne,  Ordo  Saechnm,  §  402,  p.  463.) 

We  give  here  a  few  roonth-diates,  some  with 
eoBcurrent  week-daya.  The  martTrdom  of  St. 
Polyearp  {Mart,  Polye,  c  21,  in  Pair,  Apott. ; 
Hefele,  p.  220,  ed.  1842 ;  comp.  £u8eb.  H,  E, 
iv.  15)  gives  as  the  date  of  the  martyrdom 
2  Xanthicns  =  viL  Kal.  Mart,  (but  Vet.  Lat.  vii. 
Kal.  Mart.),  va^fidbr^  fuyd\fit — a  statement 
beKt  with  difficulties,  discussed  by  Ussher,  in 
L;  Vales,  m.  I.  Eos. ;  Noris,  u.  b. ;  Pagi,  a.  167 ; 
Ideler,  I  419 ;  Ordo  Saedarvm,  %  ^11  \  Clinton, 
FioU  Bom.  a.  166.  The  lilce  ditBculties  attach 
to  the  date  given  in  the  Mart.  S.  Pionti,  c  2 
(Boinart,  Acta  Mart.  p.  140),  where  the  Natale 
of  St.  Polyearp  is  also  placed  on  the  ''Great  Sab- 
bath,*' and  this  is  said  to  have  fitUen  in  the  year 
251,  on  iv.  id.  Mart,  the  second  day  of  the  seventh 
AsUn  month  {Ordo  Saeol.  f  478>  The  latter 
date  belongs  to  a  generalised  calendar,  in  which 
the  months  are  numbered,  not  named.  In  this 
the  first  month  corresponds  to  Dlos,  and  there- 
fare  the  seventh  to  Artemisiiu.  U  oontinaed  in 
Bse  long  afterwards— as  may  be  seea  in  a  pas- 
chal diMonrse  induded  among  the  Spuria  0pp. 
St.  Chrysost.  t.  viii.  284(a.i>.  672-5,  esploined  by 
Cisher).  In  Eusebius,  de  Mariifr.  FcUaest.  app. 
to  ff.  E.  viii.,  are  nine  doable  dates,  some  with 
eo&enrrent  week-days ;  these,  also  attended  with 
difficulties,  are  disrnased  in  Ordo  Saecl.  §  479. 
Here  the  calendar  is  that  tvi/  'EAAi^Mvy,  ffroi 
S^lpwr,  in  which  the  Macedonian  months  are  ab- 
•oiately  identical  with  the  Julian : 

OHWKi'    AKT. — VOL.   II. 


Y  l^tfslus,     vti  Id.  Jon.  [=  T  June]    4m^   "nrpiit. 

34  Dystrus,  Iz  kaL  Apr.  [=  34  Mar.] 

3  Xanthtons,  iv,  non  Apr.  [=s  3  Apr.]  4/H^pf  vapa<ncnn|«. 
30  Dins,  zii  kaL  Deo.  [s  ao  Nov.]  wpooafi^rw  ifiiipq. 

2  Xanthicus,  u.s.  hf  ovry  KvptMcg  4m^. 

This  mode  of  reckoning  Is  of  frequent  oc- 
currence, especially  in  connexion  wi:b  the  Era 
of  the  Seleucidae.  Thus,  in  the  heading  of  the 
acta  of  the  Council  of  Nice  stands  <*  year  636 
from  Alexander  [^=:Ae.  Sel,"],  in  the  month 
Daesius,  19th  day,  the  xiii.  Kal.  Jul."  ft.  e.  19th 
June,  A.D.  325].  Evagrins,  the  ecclesiastical 
historian,  uses  it,  as  does  John  Malala,  historian 
of  Antioch,  and  also  the  Paschal  Chronicle ;  and, 
as  may  be  seen  in  Assemani  {Bihl.  Orient.),  it 
constantly  occurs  in  dated  epigi*aphs  to  Sy- 
riac  MSS.  In  Epiphanius  {Haer.  Ii.  24;  p. 
446  Petav.),  we  have  an  accumulation  of  cor- 
respondences. Christ,  he  says,  was  born  6th 
Jan.,  which  is  6  Maemakterion  of  Athenians 
(Ideler,  i.  361),  6  Audynaeus  **of  the  Greeks, 
%.e.  Syrians,'*  11  Tybi  of  the  Egyptians  (= Alex- 
andrians), 14  Julus  of  the  Paphians,  5  of  the 
5th  month  of  the  Salaminians,  13  Atarta  of 
Cappadocians.  The  Lord's  baptism  he  dates 
8th  November,  which  is  7  Metageitnion  of 
Athenians  (Ideler,  u,  «.),  8  Dius  **of  Greeks, 
t.0.  Syrians,*'  16  Apellaeus  of  Macedonians,  12 
Athyr  of  Egyptians    (Alexandrians),    16   Apo- 

Sonieus  of  Paphians,  6  Choeak  of  Salaminians,  15 
Lratata  of  Cappadocians. 
The  fixed  Alexandrian  vear — twelve  months 
of  thirty  days  each,  with  the  five  epagomenae  at 
the  year's  end  (24-28  Aug.),  and  a  sixth  at  the 
end  of  each  foui*th  year,  so  arranged  that  the 
year  always  began  (1  Thoth)  on  2Hth  August — 
stood  its  ground  against  the  Julianized  Syro- 
Macedonian  year,  and  is  still  retained  .by  Copts, 
Abyssinians,  and  (some)  Armenians.  This  calen- 
dar runs  as  follows : 


iTboth 

IPhaophl 

I  Atbyr 

IGboeak 

iTyW 

IMccbir 


39  Aug. 
38  Sept. 
38  Oct. 
37  Nov. 
37  Oea 
20  Jan. 


1  Phamenoth=  26  Feb. 


I  Pbanmitfa!  s  17  Mar. 
I  Pacbon  =  26  Apr. 
1  Payni  =  26  aiay. 

1  Rpfph!         =  26  June. 
1  Hesori         =  26  July. 
1  Epagumenaes  24  Aug. 
(Ordo  Saecl.  $  401,  p.  460.) 


Of  this  form,  in  earlier  times,  were  variously 
modified  the  calendar  of  the  Arabians  (Bostra  ?), 
Gaza,  Ascalon,  Cappadocia,  Salamis  (in  Cyprus). 
For  the  discussion  of  these  matters  it  must  suffice 
here  to  refer  to  Ideler's  JIandffuch  u.  s.  and  his 
authorities. 

This  multiplicity  of  liionth-reckonings  was 
felt,  the '  more  the  Roman  world  was  Chris- 
tianized, to  be  incompatible  with  the  require- 
ments  of  the  church ;  and,  before  the  close  of 
our  period,  with  the  exception  of  Copts, 
Aethiopians  (Abyssidians),  and  (partially)  Ar- 
menians, whose  year  is  still  of  the  Alexandrine 
form,  all  the  churches  had  accepted  the  Julian 
method  (with  or  without  the  Roman  names), 
according  to  which  January,  March,  May,  July, 
August,  October,  December  have  each  31  days, 
February  28,  in  leap  year  29,  and  each  of  the 
remainiiig  four  months,  30  days.  The  estab- 
lished Roman  notation  by  calends,  nones  and 
I  ides,  inconvenient  and  absurd  as  it  seems  to  us, 
was  long  retained — so  long,  in  fact,  as  Latin 
I  continued  to  be  the  only  written  language  in  the 
I  West.    Attempts,  indeed,  we]«  made  to  intro- 
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dnoe  the  regular  numerical  ooiiiit  of  month-dayv,  | 
M   by  Gregory  the  Great  at   the   close  of  the  j 
6th  century.    Of  earlier  timet,  there  is  a  frag-  ! 
ment  of  a  Gothic   calendar  (4th   century)  in 
which    the    month^days    are    numbered   (Mai, 
Scnpt,  Vet.  Nov,  Collect,  r.  i.  66).     In  the  By- 
santine  church,  the    numerical  way  of  dating 
began  to  be  used  in  the  7th  centuir.    It  ap- 
pears, together  with  the  old  way,  in  the  Paschal 
Chronicle ;    but  in  the   same  century  the  em- 
peror Heraclius,  in  a  chronological  writing  of 
his,  keeps  to  the  old  method,  which  continues  to 
be  used  in  numerous  ratrx^^  ^^  I*^'  times; 
Georgius  Syncellus  (end  of  8th  century)  employs 
only  the  new  reckoning.  [H.  B.]  * 

MONULPHUS,  bishop  of  Utrecht  in  the  6th 
century ;  commemorated  July  16  (Boll.  Acta  SS. 
July,  iv.  162>  [a  H.] 

MOON.  The  moon  does  not  appear  in 
Aringhi's  *  Index  of  Christian  Symbols,'  nor  does 
the  present  writer  know  of  her  being  used  as  a 
Christian  emblem  until  the  6th  century,  when 
the  crucifixion  began  to  be  a  common  subject  of 
representation,  and  the  sun  and  moon  of  course 
formed  a  part  of  it.  [See  Crucifix.]  The  latter 
appears  as  a  crescent  or  female  figure,  or  as 
either,  holding  or  containing  the  other,  or  as  a 
face.  In  the  crucifixion  of  the  Laurentian  MS. 
she  is  a  crescent  within  a  round  disk,  and  there 
is  a  very  singular  picture  in  tab.  t.  of  that  MS. 
(Assemnni  Catalog.  Bibl,  Medic,')  of  a  partial 
and  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  seems  to  re- 
present the  moon  as  a  white  disk  and  face,  and 
also  as  a  black  disk  marked  with  the  crescent. 
See  the  crosses  and  ivory  plaque,  Mozzoni,  sec  8. 
The  associations  of  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  paganry 
may  easily  account  for  the  omissiou  of  the  moon 
from  Christian  art  for  the  first  three  or  four  cen- 
turies. The  Mithraic  worships  prevalent  in  Rome 
in  the  earlier  centuries  must  hare  included  the 
moon  a«  well  aa  the  sun.  See  the  Abb^  Auber's 
Symboiisme  Jfeligimtx,  vol.  i.  p.  169.  Even  in 
the  many  arabesques  of  vaultings  in  Bosio's 
plates,  the  writer  .*an  find  no  use  of  the  disk 
or  the  crescent  as  ornament,  though  in  the 
earlier  basilicas  and  memorial  churches,  where 
roofs  were  sown  with  stars  (as  notably  in  the 
chapel  of  Gal  la  Placidia  at  RavennaX  the  moon 
may  al:io  have  occurred.  The  great  Apocalyptic 
mosaics  would  allow  the  presence  of  the  sun  and 
moon  in  the  Lord's  hand;  aa  also  some  Old- 
Testament  subjects,  as  the  .5th-century  mosaic  of 
Joshua  in  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome,  the 
Vienna  Greek  MS.  of  Genesis  (4th  or '5th  cen- 
tury) in  a  dream  of  Joseph  (D'Agincourt,  pi. 
six.,  and  compare  Vatican  Virgil,  pi.  xt.).  But 
they  seem  to  have  been  held  in  earlier  times  to 
be  a  part  of  the  idolatrous  symbolism  against 
which  Tertullian  protested  so  decidedly  in  his 
treatise  *  De  Idololatrii ';  and  to  have  been  neces- 
sarily banished  from  the  Christian  Church 
wherever  there  was  danger  of  confounding 
pagan  rites  with  her  own.  The  moon  does  not 
occur  in  Garrucci's  or  Buonarotti's  Vetru  The 
classical  enthusiasm  of  the  Carlovingian  period, 
both  English  and  Frank,  seems  to  have  accepted 

*  This  article  had  not  the  advmntiige  of  Mr.  Browiie's 
final  revMoo,  baviug  been  left  in  MS.  ai  his  death.— 
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solar  and  lunar  imagery  with  equal  readiness* 
both  being  now  fully  allowed  in  the  cruci- 
fixions and  Apocalyptic  pictures.  The  former 
Saxon  worship  of  sun  and  moon  seems  to  have 
haunted  the  minds  of  northern  Christianity  very 
little,  and  the  symbols  of  both  seem  to  have  been 
so  freely  nsod  in  crucifixions  as  to  be  considered 
safe  anywhere.  Sometimes  personifications 
occur,  such  as  those  in  the  Cottonian  Aratus 
{B,  Mum,  JUmutuu,  B.  5 ;  Westwood,  Angh-Sixon 
and  Irish  MSS,  pi.  48).  There  is  a  very  inte- 
resting miniature  of  chariots  of  the  sun  and 
moon  in  Count  Vivian's  Bible,  middle  9th 
century  (Bastard,  PwUuret  det  ManMscrits,  voL 
ii ;  see  woodcut),  and  a  Franco>Saxon  MS.  in 
the  same  volume  contains  a  crucifixion  with  a 
creecented  Diana's  head,  as  moon,  on  a  medallion. 


Bflil*  of  (kMVt  yivtai. 


It  seema  impossible,  to  connect  Egyptian  lunar 
symbolisms  of  the  homed  Isis  with  any  Christian 
emblem.  But  a  twofold  allegory  was  con- 
nected with  the  idea  of  the  moon  from  the 
days  of  Augustine  at  least.  He  speaks  of  her 
as  representing  the  church  (Enarr.  in  Ps.  x.\ 
*'  Luna  in  allegoria  significat  ecclesiam,  quod 
ex  parte  spiritali  luoet  ecdesia,  ex  parte  autem 
camali  obscura  est.  Alii  dicunt  non  habere 
lunam  lumen  proprium,  sed  a  sole  illnatrarL 
Ergo  luni  intelligitur  ecclesia,  quod  suum 
lumen  non  habeat,  sed  ab  Unigenito  Dei  Filio, 
qui  multis  lods  in  SS.  allegoriae  sol  appellatns 
est,  illustratur."  One  of  the  latest  and  moat 
beautiful  repetitions  or  echoes  of  tb»  idea  is 
the  well-known  passage  in  the  '  Christian  Year, 
beginning  **  The  moon  above,  the  church  below. 

The  presence  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  cruci- 
fixions may  be  accounted  for  aa  representing  the 
darkness  which  prevailed  at  the  Lord's  death ; 
but  it  seems  that  it  gave  occasion  in  later  days 
to  the  idea  of  the  moon's  representing  th« 
synagogue,  or  Hebrew  church.  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  takes  her  to  represent  the  frailty  and 
decay  of  the  flesh  (//i  Evang.  S.  Lmone,  ffom,  2.) 

The  Turkish  use  of  the  crescent  after  1463 
was  the  adoption  of  the  ancient  symbol  of  the 
dty  of  Byzantium,  which  was  probably  more 
welcome  to  them  as  unoonne«'ted  with  anj 
Christian  association.  It  is  found  on  Byzantine 
coins  (Mionnet,  Dcscr.  de»  M^daiOes^  voL  i.  p. 
878),  and  dates  from  a  repulse  given  to  Philip  of 
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Jfaoedon,  aboni  B.C.  340,  wben  a  mysterious 
light,  attributed  to  Hecate,  warned  the  city  of  a 
night  attack.  (See  Ton  Hammer,  Oeach  der 
Oman,  toL  L  p.  93.)  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

MOON,     SITPERSTITIUOS    OBSERV-  ; 

ANCE   OP.    The  practice  of  blowing  horns,  : 
shouting,  and  so  on,  during  eclipses  of  the  moon,  ' 
to  defend  those  doing  it  from  witchcraft,  was  \ 
well-known  to  th<«  nations  of  antiquity.  Juvenal 
(Satir,  tL  442)  refers  to  it: 

**  Jam  nemo  tubas,  nemo  aera  Iktiget : 
Una  laborand  poteiit  subcarrere  lanae." 

It  was  an  old  custom  therefore,  which  lingered 
on  long  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
and  was  reprehended  by  more  than  one  of  the 
Cithers.  A  sermon  attributed  to  St.  Augustine 
(Serm.  215,  De  Tempore)  details,  in  order  to 
denounce  and  forbid,  this  among  other  super- 
stitions practices.  Ducange  quotes  a  MS. 
Poenitential,  which  says :  '*  Si  obserrasti  tradi- 
tiones  paganorum,  quas  quasi  haereditario  jure, 
diabolo  snbministrante  usque  in  hos  dies 
patres  fiUb  reliquerunt,  id  est,  ut  elementa, 
eolores,  lunam,  solem,  aut  stellarum  cursum, 
noTam  lunam,  aut  defectum  lunae,  ut  tuis 
damoribus  aut  auxilio  splendorem  ejus  re- 
stanrare,  raleres,"  etc  And  in  a  Life  of  St. 
Kligius  (e.  15)  we  find:  ''Nullus  si  quando 
Inna  obscuratnr,  Tociferare  praesumat,  quia 
Deo  jnbente  certis  temporibus  obscuratur." 
The  practice  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  com- 
mon to  all  savage  nations,  and  not  to  have  died 
ont  in  Europe  up  to  the  ninth  century.  [Compare 
New  Moon.]  p.  J.  E.] 

M0PSUE8TIA,  COUNCIL  OF  (ifop- 
iHestennm  ConoUium)^  held  by  order  of  the 
emperor  Justinian,  A.D.  550,  to  make  enquiry 
whether  the  name  of  Theodore,  formerly  bishop 
of  Hopsuestia,  whose  writings  were  comprised 
in  the  celebrated  three  chapters  afterwards  con- 
demned by  the  fifth  counciL  had  ever  been  on 
the  sacred  diptychs  or  not.  Its  acts  are  pre- 
lerred  in  the  fifth  session  of  that  council. 
(Mansi,  ix.  1.50  and  274-17.)  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

MOBGENGABE  (German).  A  gift  by  a 
husband  to  bis  wife  on  the  day  after  marriage. 
Gregory  of  Tours  {Hitt,  Frcmc,  iz.  20)  says  of 
it,  "  tam  in  dote,  quam  in  morgengdbe^  hoc  est, 
natntinali  dono,  oertum  est  adaequasse  "  (Maori 
BienUx,  a.  v.).  [C] 

MORLAIS:,COtJNCIL  OF  iMartaomae  C(m- 
c3mtn\  held  at  Morlaiz  in  the  diocese  of  Tonl,  or 
Marie,  near  Paris,  A.D.  677,  under  king  Theo- 
doric,  whose  ordinance  relating  to  it  is  extant ; 
when  Cbramlin,  bishop  of  Embrun,  was  deposed, 
and  at  which  Mans!  thinks  St.  Leodegar  or  Leger 
exhibited  his  last  will  and  testament  (xL  163 
snd  171).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

XOBNINO  PBAYER  [Hotjbb  of 
Pkatsb  ;  Office,  ths  DiYimB.] 

MOBTAL  AND  VENIAL  SINS.  The 
first  among  the  early  Christian  writers  who 
makes  such  a  distinction  is  Tertullian.  He  ranks 
among  capital  8in»— idolatry,  blasphemy,  mur- 
der, adultery,  violation,  false  witness,  fraud, 
which  seven  he  fancifully  connects  with  the 
Mvtnibld  dipping  in  the  river  Jordan:  **Sep- 
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tem  maculis  capitalium  delictorum  inhorrerent, 
idololatria,    blasphemia,    homicidio,    adulterio, 
stupro,  falso  testimonio,  fraude  "  {Adv.  Marcion, 
lib.  iv.  cap.  9).     Similarly,   in  De  Idoiolatrid, 
cap.  1.    And  in  De  Patientid,   cap.    5,   after  a 
similar  list,  he  adds :  "  Haec  ut  principalia  penes 
Dominum  delicta."    (This  word  delicta  is,  ap- 
parently, with  him,  a  general  term  for  offences^ 
and  dependent  on  the  particular  appellative  ad- 
joined to  it  for  the  degree  of  gravity  to  be  at- 
tached to  its  meaning.   In  St.  Augustine  and  later 
writers,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  used  by  itself  for 
grave  crimes.     See  Pamelius's  comment  on  this 
passage,  p.  147,  n.  40.)    In  the  same  manner  he 
ranks  among  the  number  of  daily  or  little  sins 
anger,    evil    speaking,  a  blow   strucic,    a  vain 
oath,  a  failure  to  fulfil  a  promise,  a  lie   caused 
by  shame  or  necessity:  **Quod  sint  quaedam  de- 
licta quotidianae  incursionis  quibus  omnes  simus 
objecti.    Cui  enim  non  accidit,  aut  irasci  inique, 
et  ultra  solia  occasum,  aut  et  manum  imraittere, 
aut  facile  maledicere,   aut  temere  jurare,  ant 
fidem  pacti  destruere,  aut  verecandia  aut  neces- 
sitate   mentiri?      In    negotiis,    in    officiis,    in 
quaestu,  in  victu,  in  visu,  in   auditu,  quanta 
tentamur,  ut  si  nulla  sit  venia  istorum,  nemini 
salus  competat.     Sunt  autem  et  contraria  istis, 
ut  graviora  et  exitiosa,  quae  veniam  non  capiant, 
homicidium,  idololatria,    fraus,    negatio,    blas- 
phemia, utique  et  moechia  et  fornicatio,  et  si 
qua  alia  violatio  templi   Dei"  {De   I'udidt  c. 
1 9).     And  he  draws  the  distinction  sharply  b(s> 
tween   the  great    and   the   small    in  ca)).  18, 
^quae  aut    levioribus  delictis   veniam  ab  epi- 
scopo  consequt  poterit,  aut  majoribus  et   irre- 
missibiiibus  a  Doo  solo.**     As  to  penance  there 
was  a  milder  party  and  a  more  rigid  ;  the  latter 
maintaimng  that  no  ^  locus  poenitentiae  '*  should 
be  allowed  to  certain  classes   of  offehders  ;  and 
this  difference  of  opinion  was  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  Novatian  and  other  schisms. '  [Penitence.] 
St.    Cyprian    calls    adultery,    fraud,   murder, 
mortal  crimes  (**  adulterium,  frans,  homicidium, 
mortale  crimen  est ")  {De  Bono  Paiienivie^  c.  5). 
Origen    declares    that    there  are    mortal    sins 
which  are  not  in  the  rank  of  great  sins  {Horn. 
XV.  m  Levity ;  but  there  is  a  doubt  whether  the 
passage  should  be  read  culpa  mortalis  or  moroHia, 
in  his  sixth   commentary  on  St.  Matthew,  he 
mentions  evil  speaking,  lying,   idle  words,  in- 
temperance, as  slighter  sins,  and  such  as  murder 
and  adultery  as  greater. 

St.  Augustine  distinguishes  more  accurately 
three  classes  of  sins :  **  There  are  some  sins  so 
great  that  they  are  to  be  punished  with  excom- 
munication; there  are  others  for  which  this 
remedy  is  not  necessary,  but  they  may  be 
healed  by  the  medicines  of  chastisements ;  and« 
lastly,  there  are  some  which  are  very  light, 
from  which  no  man  is  free  in  this  life,  for  which 
we  have  left  us  a  daily  cure  in  that  prayer. 
Forgive  us  our  trespasses,"  etc.— *' nisi  essent 
quaedam  ita  gravia,  ut  etiam  excommunicatione 
plectenda  sint,  non  diceret  apostolus;  congre- 
gatis  vobis  et  meo  spiritu,  tradere  ejusmodi 
hominem  Satanae,  etc  Item  nisi  essent  quae- 
dam non  ed  humilitate  poenitentiae  sananda, 
quales  in  ecclesia  datur  eis  qui  proprie  poeni- 
tentes  vocantur,  sed  qnibusdam  correptionum 
medicamentis,  non  diceret  ipse  Dominus,  Oor- 
ripe  inter  te  et  ipsum  solum,  etc.  Postrerao, 
nisi  essent  quaedam,  sine  quibus  haec  vita  non 
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agitur,  non  qaotidianam  medelftm  poneret  m 
oratione  quam  docait,  at  dicamus,  Dimitte 
nobis  debita  nostra "  {J)e  Fide  0t  Operihna^  cap. 
26).  Many  other  {Mwsagee  might  be  quoted 
from  this  father,  and  all  to  the  same  effect.  To 
the  above  may  be  added  that  St.  Gregory 
{Moral,  lib.  xiL  a  9)  distingaishes  between 
peooatvan  and  crimtn^  as  does  St.  Avgcstine, 
making  the  first  to  mean  each  sins  as  are  for- 
given daily,  upon  repentance  and  prayer;  and 
the  second  to  mean  flagrant  crimes,  to  be 
punished  by  public  penance.  The  general  con- 
clusions to  be  drawn  from  these  and  other  de- 
clarations may  be  stated  thus: 

That  all  sins  were  deadly  to  the  soul :  not  merely 
those  called  great,  mortsi,  capital,  or  deadly  sins, 
but  also  those  known  as  small,  light,  or  venial. 
These  St.  Augustine,  in  the  treatise  last  quoted, 
goes  on  to  say,  destroy  the  soul  by  reason  of 
their  number.  They  are  like  the  small  drops 
which  fill  a  river,  or  the  gnint  of  sand  which, 
although  they  are  small  individuaUy,  will 
oppress  and  weigh  us  down ;  or  as  the  bilge  of  a 
ship  which,  if  neglected,  will  swamp  the  vessel 
as  surely  as  the  greatest  wave»  "•  by  long  entering 
and  never  being  drained." 

That  it  was  not  all  mortal  or  'leadly  sins,  but 
only  sins  of  a  public  and  heinoos  nature,  which 
gave  public  scandal,  that  were  put  to  public 
penance  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  St. 
Gregory  Nyssen,  in  his  Letter  V)  Letolus,  gives 
a  list  of  such  publicly  punishol  sins,  among 
which  he  mentions  idolatry,  Judaism,  Mani- 
chaeism  and  heresy,  magic,  witchcraft,  and  di- 
vination ;  adultery  and  fornication ;  public  and 
violent  robbery,  and  murder.  All  these  might 
be  put  to  penance  of  various  degrees,  and  then 
the  offender  might  be  re-admitted ;  but  it  would 
seem  that  penance  was  permitted  only  once, 
and  that  there  were  a  multitude  o(  other  sins 
for  which  pfiblic  penance  waa  not  imposed, 
which  were,  nevertheless,  entirely  distinguished 
from  venial  or  less  grave  ofilBaces. 

Idolatry  was  considered,  in  the  early  church, 
the  greatest  of  all  sins.  A  letter  found  among 
the  works  of  St.  Cyprian,  and  purporting  to  be 
from  the  clergy  of  Rome  to  him,  calls  it  **  grande 
delictum.  Ingens  et  supra  omnia  peccatum  " 
(Ep,  31) ;  and  Cyprian,  in  a  letter  to  his  own 
clergy,  agrees  that  it  is  *'  summnm  delictum  " — 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  he  who 
commits  "  non  habebit  remissam,  sed  reus  est 
aetemi  peccati  "  {£p,  10).  But  here  he  is 
speaking  of  apostates. 

The  councils  do  not,  apparently,  treat  of  this 
distinction  specifically.  Thare  are  many  pro- 
visions as  to  the  degree  of  penance  for  particu- 
lar offences,  but  no  attempt  at  a  general  classi- 
fication. But  yet  they  recognised  this  dis- 
tinction between  classes  of  sins,  which,  indeed, 
was  one  that  eould  not  be  overlooked.  The 
Council  of  Agde  (A.D.  506)  forbade  the  excom- 
munication of  persons  for  slight  causes  (can. 
3).  Similarly,  the  fifth  council  of  Orleans, 
c.  2  (A.D.  549),  haa  a  provision  that  no  per- 
son of  right  faith  should  be  cut  off  from  com- 
munion Tot  slight  causes,  but  only  for  those 
offences  deemed  worthy  of  excommunication  by 
the  fathers  [£xooiaf UNICATION ;  PsmrsMCE]. 
Bingham  refers  to  a  similar  provision  made  by 
the  Council  of  Clermont  in  its  second  canon,  but 
this  is,  apparently,  an  error.  [S.  J.  £.] 


MOBTIFICATION  (mortifieatus  Wie^sMnt). 
Under  this  head  it  is  intended  to  give  some 
account  of  the  practices  adopted  at  various  times 
by  Christians,  to  **  mortify  "  or  deaden  "  their 
members  which  are  upon  the  earth."  A  general 
account  of  the  progress  of  ascetic  ideas  has 
already  been  given  under  AsCETicisic. 

I.  MOBTDIGATION  ZK  BBOABD  TO  BaTHIKO, 

Clothjes,  Shelter,  Rebt,  and  Foot>. — ^To  cast 
ashstt  upon  the  head,    to  abstain  from  bathing 
and  even  from  washing,  to  lie  on  the  bare  grounc^ 
to  wear  dirty  and  ragged  clothing — ^all  these  were 
methods  of  mortification  practised  by  various 
ascetics.     Jerome,  for  instance  {KpisL  77   ad 
Ocean,  c.  4),  describes  the  dishevelled  hair,  the 
sallow  face,  the  dirty  hands,  the  unclean  neck, 
of  Fabiola  performiuR  her  penance ;  of  himself 
he  says  {Epist.  22  ad  Eustoeh.  c.  7)  that  his  limbs 
were  scarred  and  rough  with  the  use  of  sack- 
cloth, while  his  unwashed  skin  was  black  as 
that  of  an  Ethiopian;  and  ag^in  {Epist.  14  ad 
ffeUod.  c  10)  he  asks,  what  need  there  can  be 
for  one  who  is  washed  in  Christ  ever  to  wash 
asain  ?  Palladius  (Lauaiaoa,  ec.  142, 143)  relates 
of  the  anchoret  Sylvania,  that  for  sixty  years 
she  never  washed,  except  her  hands  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  Eucharist.    Even  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  Hegesippus  relates  of  St.  James  the  Just 
(in  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  23)  that  he  neither  anointed 
himself  with  oil  nor  used  the  bath.    Several  of 
the  early  rules  of  nuns,  as  those  of  Augustine 
(e.  12),  Caesarius  (c  29),  Laander  (c  10),  dis- 
courage the  use  of  the  bath,  as  an  indulgence 
only  to  be  granted  to  sick  persons.      Jermne 
refers  (Epist.   77,  a  2)  to  Pabiola's  deliberate 
preference  of  the  poorest  and  meanest  clothes  to 
robes  of  silk,  and  {Epiai.  54  ad  Fitrwmy  c  7) 
deliberately    lays    down    the    principle,    that 
the  fouler  a  penitent  ia,  the  tairer  is   he  — 
**poenitens  quo  faedior,  eo  pulchrior."    Some 
ascetics  allowed  the  hair  to  grow  unkempt  and 
uncared  for ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  cutting  off 
the  hair  of  the  head  was  practised  as  an  ascetic 
disfigurement,  a  very  wide-spread  custom,  as  an 
indication  of  mourning  [Hair,   WeARiiro  of, 
p.  755  ;  ToirsuRB].     It  was  naturally  a  special 
mortification  for  women;    in  the  4th  century 
(A.D.  370)  the  Council  of  Qangra  (c  17)  anathe- 
matises women  who  cut  ofl'  their   hair  from 
mistaken  asceticism.     At  about  the  same  period 
Jerome  {Epitt.  147  otf  «SSa6midntPii)  testifies  that 
virgins  or  widows  on  entering  a  nunnery  ofiered 
their  hair  to  be  cut  off  by  the  superior.   Optatna 
of  Mil  eve  (de  Schiain.  Ikmat.  i.  6)  and  Ambrose 
(ad  Virg.  Lapsam^  c.  8)  blame  the  custom,  which 
evidently  existed  in  the  Western  as  well  as  the 
Eastern  churches,  of  nuns  cutting  their  hair  on 
entrance  into  a  convent.    In  the  capitularies  of 
Charles  the  Great  (vii.  e.  310)  the  cutting  off 
the  hair  is  only  prescribed  for  penitenta.   sSma^ 
what  different  from  the  purely  ascetic  view  is 
the  cutting  off  her  hair  by  a  woman  to  avoid  the 
love  of  a  particular-  person  (Isidore  of  Pelusium, 
Epiai.  ii.  63 ;  compare  Mabillon,  Acta  88.  Bened. 
ii.  592> 

The  mAy  Christian  Flathen  eamastly  protest, 
as  is  natural  and  right,  against  luxury  and 
ostentation  in  dress ;  but  the  fury  of  asceticisoi 
sometimes  went  far  beyond  all  moderation. 
Some  &natics  passed  their  lives  in  absolute 
nakedness,  like  that  hermit  of  the  Sketic  Desert, 
the  sight  of  whom  convinced  Macariua  that  he 
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had  not  attained  the  highest  pitch  of  ascetic 
ansteritf ;  the  Boo-ko)  or  "  Grazers  "  were  pro- 
Ubly  not  Tery  far  removed  from  this  state 
(Sozom.  H.E.  vi.  33 ;  Evagrius,  i.  21).  Sulplcios 
SeTerus  {Dial,  i.  17)  mentions  a  monk  of  Sinai 
who  for  fiftj  years  had  no  other  clothing  than 
hia  own  hair;  and  the  like  is  reported  of 
Onnphrius  and  Sophronins,  and  many  others.  In 
the  West  too,  similar  aberrations  are  recorded ; 
the  famous  Spanish  monk  Fructnosus  (f  375), 
for  instance,  is  said  ^to  have  lived  for  a  long 
period  of  penance  in  a  cave,  like  a  wild  beast 
(Fi^a  A  Fructvmiy  in  Acta  8S.  April  16;  ii. 
p.  432).  A  common  method  of  producing  dis- 
comfort was  wearing  next  the  skin  the  rough 
Haibcloth,  of  which  sacks  were  commonly 
made.    [Sackcloth.] 

Going   barefoot  was  from  ancient  times  an 
ascetic  practice.    ^HOSS.} 

Attempts  to  confine  sleep  and  necessary  rest 
within  the  narrowest  possible  limits  have  been 
made  so  long  as  ascetic  life  has  been  practised  at 
all.  Many  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  hermits 
attempted  to  banish  sleep  for  long  periods,  either 
by  standing  in  prayer  or  by  various  kinds  of 
bodily  exertion.  Macarius,  the  younger,  is  said 
to  have  succeeded  in  remaining  without  shelter 
and  without  sleep  for  twenty  days  and  nights 
(Palladii  Lous,  c.  20,  p.  722).  Dorotheus  the 
Theban  carried  stones  all  day  long  for  the  build- 
ing of  cells,  and  at  night  employed  himself  in 
miJEing  ropes  of  palm-bark,  never  lying  down 
to  rest  {Lwts.  c.  2).  The  '*  adamantine  "  Origen 
attempted  to  banish  sleep  by  hard  study.  The 
monks  of  Tabennae,  under  the  rule  of  Pachomius 
(art.  50X  slept  in  a  kind  of  coHid,  so  arranged  that 
they  were  unable  to  lie  down  at  full  length ; 
others,  mentioned  by  Cassian  (Coliat.  i.  23; 
xviii.  1 ;  Instit  iv.  13),  used  for  beds  only  mats 
(mattae,  i^iaBoi)  of  reeds  or  straw.  The  more 
rigorous  ascetics  lay  on  the  bare  ground ;  thus 
Jerome  says  of  himself  {Epist,  22,  ad  Eustoch, 
c  1\  that  when  sleep  crept  over  him  in  spite  of 
himself,  he  dashed  his  skeleton  frame  on  the 
ground;  and  Paulinus  tells  us  of  St.  Martin 
of  Touts  ( VUOy  iv.  72)  that  the  bare  ground 
sufficed  for  his  light  slumbers.  ISIor  were  the 
feebler  sex  wanting  in  such  austerities ;  Gregory 
of  Nazianzus  tells  w  {Orat,  11  [al.  8],  c  13)  how 
his  sister  Qorgonia  laid  her  tender  limbs  on  the 
ground ;  and  Jerome  glorifies  his  friend  Paula 
{EjHtt.  108,  c.  15)  for  refusing  the  indulgence  of 
s  bad  even  in  severe  fever,  and  cheating  to  sleep 
oo  the  hard  earth,  with  sackcloth  spread  under 
her.  Benedict  allowed  for  his  monks  {Rrgnla, 
c  55)  a  mat,  a  blanket,  a  rug,  and  a  pillow 
(matta,  sagum,  laena,  et  capitale) ;  they  were 
to  sleep  in  their  clothes  and  girdles  {Beg.  c.  22). 
Benedict's  rule  furnished  the  general  type  of 
aookish  bedding  for  many  generations.  In  all 
monasteries  sleep  was  abbreviated  by  the  neces- 
sity of  rising  for  the  offices  of  the  night  or  early 
morning  [UouBS  OF  Prates  ;  Vioilb]. 

The  custom  of  living  without  any  habitation 
whatever  began,  as  was  natural,  in  those  regions  of 
the  East,  where  for  the  greater  part  of  th  e  y  ear  i  t  is 
possible  to  pass  the  night  in  the  open  air  without 
risk.  Theodoret  (JBrtt,  Rei.)  gives  many  examples 
of  hermits  of  Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia,  and  Meso- 
potamia, who  spent  their  lives  in  the  manner  of 
iohn  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness.  Even 
women  endnnd  thb  rude  life,  as  Marana  and 


Cyra  (Theod.  JJ.  R,  c.  29),  and  the  probablv 
fabulous  Mary  of  Egypt,  who  is  said  (Rosweyd  s 
VitoB  Patrum,  i.  18,  p.  388)  to  have  passed  forty- 
seven  years  in  the  wilderness  to  the  east  of 
Jordan  without  the  shelter  of  a  roof  and  without 
intercourse  with  mankind.  Many  ascetics  exposed 
themselves  on  bare  rocks  or  peaks  of  mountains, 
or  on  pillars  built  for  the  purpose,  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun  and  to  all  the  winds  of  Heaven. 
Pillar  saints  were  divided  into  a-rvKirai  and 
Kiovirai,  the  former  of  whom  lived  on  the  bare 
platform  which  formed  the  capital  of  the  pillar, 
while  the  latter  had  a  hut  constructed  for  shelter. 
Some  hermits  lived  on  trees  (SevSpirai),  as 
Addas  of  Mesopotamia  (Moschus,  Fratum  Spirit, 
c.  70) ;  many  lived  in  caves  (cnnjAaitfTai),  as  the 
Egyptian  monks  Elias,  Pityrion,  Solomon,  Doro- 
theus,  (}apito,  and  Elpidius  (Palladius,  Laus.  cc. 
51,  74,  96-99) ;  some  submitted  to  be  walled  up 
in  their  narrow  dwoUings  (xMaroi,  KyKkeia-roif 
reclusi),  as  Salamanus  ^lieod.  ff.  R.  c.  19)  and 
Macarius  Romanus  (Ftto,  a  21,  in  Rosweyd 
Vitag  Patrum,  p.  230) ;  the  latter  believed  that 
he  continued  at  least  three  years  in  this  con- 
dition, but  the  whole  narrative  shews  a  dis- 
ordered mind.  In  the  more  rigorous  climate  of 
Western  Europe  the  kind  of  exposure  which  is 
possible  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  was  soon  dis- 
covered to  be  destructive  to  life ;  hence  in  this 
region  even  cave-dwellers  are  comparatively 
rare  ;  hermits  could  not  exist  without  some  kind 
of  shelter,  however  scanty.  Recluses  were,  how- 
ever, not  very  uncommon. 

Insufficient  or  distasteful  food  is  a  very 
common  form  of  mortification.  For  the  prin- 
cipal ecc1&«iastii;al  prescriptions 'as  to  time  and 
manner  of  fasting, see  Fasting,  Lent,  Stationes. 
With  regard  to  the  fhsting  of  professed  ascetics, 
we  may  remark  that  a  much  greater  rigour  of 
abstinence  is  possible  in  the  milder  regions  of 
the  East  than  in  our  ruder  climate.  Several 
Eastern  ascetics  lived  wholly  on  uncooked  food, 
as  (e.g.)  Ammonins  (Hist,  Lausiaoa.  c.  12,  p.  716  ; 
Apollo,  ib.  c  52,  p.  742).  The  principal  founders 
of  Eastern  Monachism — Anthony,  Hilarion,  and 
Pachomius — were  men  of  excessively  mortified 
life;  the  latter  was  taught  by  his  master, 
Palaemon,  to  maintain  life  on  bread  and  salt 
alone,  without  oil  or  wine  (Vita,  c.  6,  in 
Rosweyd,  p.  115);  but  they  did  not  seek  to 
compel  their  monks  to  emulate  their  own 
austerity.  Pachom.us  forbade  his  monks  to 
use  wine  and  "  liqmimen,"  but  he  allowed  them 
daily,  at  least,  one  meal  of  cooked  food,  with 
rations  of  bread,  that  they  might  be  able  to 
endure  their  labour  ( Vita,  c  22).  Flesh  meat 
was  in  no  case  included  in  the  viands — not  an 
insupportable  hardship  in  the  climate  of  Egypt ; 
the  bread  was  the  ^^  paximatium  "* — the  twice 
baked  bread  or  biscuit — which  Cassian  {Collat.  ii. 
19)  informs  us  was  the  usual  food  of  the 
Egyptian  hermits  of  his  time.  The  daily  allow- 
ance for  a  monk  was  (according  to  Cassian)  two 
cakes  of  this  bread,  weighing  together  about  a 
pound  troy.  On  fast  days  only  half  this  allow- 
ance was  issued.  In  Lent  we  read  of  some  of 
the  monks  of  Tabennae  fasting  for  two,  three, 
or  even  five  days  without  intermission.  The 
younger  Macarius  is  said  to  have  taken  no  more 
than  four  or  five  ounces  of  bread  daily  (Lausiaca, 
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c.  20,  p.  722) ;  Hilarion  to  huve  lived  trom  his 
thirty-Rrst  to  hi«  thirty-fifth  year  on  a  daily 
allowance  of  about  six  ounces  of  barley  bread 
(Jerome,  Vita  Hit.  c  6) ;  Marcianus  of  Cyrus, 
on  the  Euphrates,  to  have  taken  no  other  food  in 
a  day  than  his  evening  meal  of  three  ounces  of 
bread  (Theodoret,  Hid,  Jiei,  c  8).  In  a  colder 
and  damper  climate  such  ezcessiye  abstinence 
was,  of  course,  impracticable.  **  We  are  Gauls," 
said  the  monks  of  St.  Martin  (Sulpic  Severnsy 
Dial.  i.  4,  §  6),  "  and  it  is  inhuman  to  compel  us 
to  live  like  angels."  Surh  ocnsiderations  probably 
compelled  Benedict,  in  drawing  up  his  statutes 
for  the  monastery  of  Monte  (^ino,  to  content 
himself  with  a  moderate  dietary;  the  scanty 
portion  of  bread  on  which  an  exceptional  person 
like  Macarius  subsisted  was  not  to  be  the  rule 
for  a  whole  community.  He  allowed  {Beg*  c.  39) 
a  pound  of  bread  for  each  man  per  day,  with  two 
different  ^  made  dishes  "  (cocta  duo  pulmentaria), 
that  if  any  man  could  not  eat  the  one  he  might 
take  the  other.  When  fruit  or  fresh  pulse  was 
to  be  had,  a  third  course  of  these  might  be  added. 
In  case  of  unusually  hard  labour,  the  abbat 
might  order  a  more  generous  diet.  The  flesh  of 
four-footed  beasts  was  altogether  forbidden, 
except  for  the  sick  and  infirm;  fish  and  fowl 
weru  allowed  With  regard  to  win«,  Benedict 
lH>lieved  that  one  '^hemina** — about  half  an 
English  pint — of  wine  per  day  was  sufficient  for 
each  man ;  but,  though  he  allowed  this,  he 
evidently  preferred  total  abstinence  {Ji^-  c.  40). 
The  rule  of  St.  Benedict  became  the  standard  of 
Western  monachism.  which,  however,  constantly 
tended  to  fall  away  from  the  severity  of  its  first 
estate,  and  was  frpm  time  to  time  recalled  to  its 
old  rigour,  or  even  more  than  its  old  rigour,  by 
such  reformers  am  B«*nedict  of  Aninne. 

Abstinence  from  wine  was  commonly  practised 
by  ascetics.  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  vii. 
c.  6,  p.  850)  deprecates  the  use  of  wine  by  the 
Christian  sage,  and  he  does  also  that  of  flesh  ; 
abstinence  from  wine  is  one  of  the  practices 
which  Eusebius  {H,  E.  vi.  3,  §  12)  mentions  as 
having  injured  the  health  of  the  ascetic  Origen. 
Some  of  the  Gnostic  sects  abstained  altogether 
from  wine,  and  the  Encratites,  in  particular, 
thought  it  the  *<  blood  of  the  evil  spirit." 

II.  Special  kinds  of  Mortification. — 1. 
Use  of  the  Cross.  Among  the  methods  of  morti- 
fication must  be  included  the  stamping  or 
impressing  crosses  on  the  flesh  in  a  painful 
manner,  the  expanding  the  arms  in  the  attitude 
of  one  crucified,  and  the  bearing  a  heavy  cross  of 
wood. 

The  first  of  these  may  perhaps  have  originated 
from  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  expression  of 
St.  Paul  (Gal.  vi.  17),  "  I  bear  in  my  body  the 
marks  {trrlyfutra)  of  the  Lord  Jesus.*'  St. 
Khadegund  (f  687),  to  take  one  instance,  to  give 
vividness  to  her  conception  of  the  Passion,  used 
to  lay  a  metal  cross,  heated  in  the  Hre,  on 
various  parts  of  her  body  (Venant  Fort.  Vitti^ 
iii.  c.  21).  To  be  **  crucified  with  Christ "  has 
sometimes  been  attempted  by  rapt  enthusiasts  in 
the  most  literal  sense.  But  a  more  common  kind 
of  self-torture  was  that  of  standing  with  out- 
stretched arms,  in  the  attitude  of  one  crucified. 
This  was  practised  within  our  period,  both  as  a 
form  of  ordeal  (^stare  vel  vndere  ad  crucem)  and 
as  a  part  of  monastic  discipline.  The  way  of 
applying  the  former,  seems  to  have   been  that 


accuser  and  accused  took  their  stand  in  the  cruci- 
form attitude,  and  the  one  who  first  drop^ted  his 
arms  was  adjudged  to  have  failed  to  prove  the 
charge  or  to  vindicate  his  innocence,  as  the  casa 
might  b«.  Thus,  in  a  matrimonial  casa,  husband 
and  wife  were  ordered  *'  exire  ad  crucem " 
{Capit.  Vermeri.  17  ;  Baluxe,  C<(|»/ti/arii2,  i.  164). 
The  remaining  for  long  periods  with  the  arms 
expanded,  as  a  form  of  penance,  originally  a 
merely  monastic  practice,  was  introduced  in  the 
8th  century  by  the  rule  of  Chrodegang  into 
the  canonical  life.  St.  Lambert  (about  a.d.  700) 
is  said  to  have  nearly  lost  his  life  in  oonsequenue 
of  having  been  compelled  to  stand  in  the  attitude 
of  one  crucified  against  a  stone  cross,  in  the 
court  of  his  monastery,  during  a  cold  winter's 
night  {ViU  8.  L(imberti  in  Canisius,  Var.  LccU, 
II.  i.  p.  140).  St.  AnstreberU  is  related 
(  Vita,  %  15,  in  Ada  SS.  Feb.  10)  to  have  endured 
a  similar  penance.  More  particular  precepts  as 
to  this  matter  belong  to  a  later  age.  Cassian 
(t  c  445)  mentions  {CoUat.  viii.  3)  certain 
Egyptian  ascetics  who  carried  abont  with  them 
a  heavy  cross  of  wood ;  a  practice  which,  he 
says,  occasioned  more  laughter  than  respect. 
The  practice  seems  to  have  become  more  oommon 
in  the  Middle  Ages. 

2.  The  practice  of  wearing  chains  or  rings  of 
iron,  which  has  existed  among  Brahmins  and 
Buddhists  from  a  high  antiquity,  ia  found  also 
in  the  Christian  Church.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus 
{Carm.  47)  mentions  monks  who  labour  under 
never-ceasing  iron  fetters,  wearing  away  the  evil 
of  their  nature  as  their  flesh  is  worn  awav. 
Epiphanius  {Expositio  Fidei,  Oif.  i.  1106  d) 
blames  monks  who  went  about  in  public  with 
neck'rings  of  iron;  and  Jerome  {E/>ist.  22  ad 
Eusiochiwn)  bids  his  friend  beware  of  those  who 
went  about  barefoot,  laden  with  chains,  with  long 
hair  and  beard  and  dirty  black  mantle,  to  be 
seen  of  men.  The  hermit  Apollo  in  the  Thebaid 
wore  chains,  as  Rufinus  (  VUae  Pair.  i.  7)  informa 
us;  Theodoret  cannot  say  too  much  of  thoae 
chain-wearers,  whose  story  he  tells  in  the  Bistoria 
Beiigiosa,  The  well-known  Symeon  of  the  Pillar 
was  for  some  time  chained  to  the  rock  on  which 
he  lived  by  a  long  chain  fixed  to  his  foot ;  after- 
wards, on  his  pillar,  he  wore  for  thirty  years  a 
heavy  chain  hanging  from  his  neck ;  his  iron 
collar,  the  historian  Evagrius  {Hist,  JBccL  o.  13) 
savs  that  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes.  Many 
other  instances  of  men  wearing  heavy  chains  or 
rings  nuiy  be  seen  in  Theodoret's  Hisioria 
BeligioMU  See  also  the  accounts  of  the  Abbat 
Senoch  of  Tours,  in  Gregory  of  Tours  {Vitae 
Ritr.  c  15),  and  of  St.  Radegund  (  Ftto,  iii.  c  21)u 

From  the  6th  century  onward  we  find  the 
wearing  of  chains,  and  the  like  prescribed  as  a 
penance.  Homicides  of  their  own  kindred  were 
sentenced  either  to  an  oppressive  weight  of  chains, 
or  to  wear  an  iron  band  round  the  body  made 
from  the  blade  of  the  sword  with  which  the 
homicide  was  committed.  This  punishment 
Gregory  of  Tours  {de  Gloria  Conf,  c.  87)  tells 
us  was  endured  by  a  fratricide,  who  alao  bore 
heavy  chains.  Charlemagne  {CapU,  Agwsqrafk^ 
c.  77,  in  Baluze,  1.  2H9)  in  789  thought  it 
necessary  to  issue  a  caution  against  vagrants  who 
went  about  in  irons  (nudi  cum  ferro)  which  they 
pretended  to  wear  for  penance  sake.  Unchaste 
priests  were  not  uncommonly  sentenced  to  wear 
I  rings  or  hoops  of  iron  round  their  arms  or  bodies. 
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3.  BodSy  Pain  and  Diafigurement  The 
▼oloutarj  self-wounding  of  the  Baal  priests  and 
other  pagan  hierophants  was  not  altogether 
unknown  in  the  Christian  Church,  though  it  had 
a  less  orgiastic  character.  Theophilus,  bishop 
of  Antioch,  in  his  Epistola  Synodica  to  the 
bishops  of  Palestine  and  Cyprus  (Hieron.  Opp,  i. 
543,  ed.  Vallarsi),  reprobates  the  conduct  of 
some  who,  he  says,  mutilated  themselves  with 
the  knife,  thinking  that  they  shewed  religion 
and  humility  in  going  about  with  scarred  fore- 
head and  cropped  ears  ;  one  man  had  even  bitten 
off  a  part  of  his  tongue,  to  reproye  the  timidity 
with  which  some  served  Ood.  Ammonius  the 
monk  cut  off  one  of  his  ears  and  threatened 
to  bite  out  his  tongue;  but  this  was  not 
from  ascetic  motives,  but  to  render  himself 
ineligible  for  the  office  of  bishop.  He  was,  how- 
ever, in  the  habit  of  burning  himself  with  a  red- 
hot  iron  from  pure  asceticism  (Paliad.  Bist. 
Lausiaca,  c.  12,  p.  716).  Another  Nttri^nmonk, 
the  younger  Macarius,  is  said  to  have  exposed 
his  nuked  body  for  six  months  to  the  stings  of 
venomous  flies  to  atone  for  the  anger  and  im- 
patience with  which  he  had  once  crushed  a  fly 
that  stung  him  (Laui.  c  20,  p.  722);  and 
Symeon,  the  pillar-saint,  to  have  allowed  vermin 
to  eat  into  his  body  for  a  considerable  time 
{Vita,  c  7,  in  Rosweyd,  p.  172).  The  Gi-eek 
Metuiogion  (Jan.  4)  relates  that  St.  Apollinaris  of 
Egypt  used  to  expose  herself  to  the  stings  of 
gnatsand  gadflies;  and  Johannes  Moschus  {Fratwn 
Spirituale,  c.  141)  voluntarily  exposed  himself  to 
the  stings  of  the  countless  insects  of  the  hot 
Jordan  valley,  thinking  so  to  escape  the  nevet- 
dring  worm  and  the  flame  that  is  not  quenched. 
A  sister  of  the  famous  nunnery  of  St.  Bridget  at 
Kildare  is  said  to  have  burned  her  feet  over  a 
firewbieh  she  had  secretly  lighted  in  her  cell 
(VUa  8.  Brigifaey  c  11,  in  Surius,  Feb.  1).  Mar- 
tinisDus  scorched  his  whole  body  in  the  flames 
of  a  fire  of  uticks,  with  a  view  of  counteracting 
nalawful  passion.  And  these  are  but  specimens 
taken  from  the  crowd  of  records  of  self-torture 
which  may  be  found  in  various  hagiologies. 
The  discipline  of  the  scourge  will  be  treated 
■eparately  [Whipping]. 

4.  CokL  Ascetics  frequently  attempts  to 
oool  the  burning  passion  which  possessed  them 
by  exposure  to  cold.  Thus  the  English  monk 
Drithelro  is  said  (Bede,  If.  K  ▼.  12)  to  have 
remained  immersed  in  a  stream  during  the 
redtation  of  many  psalms  and  prayers.  Of 
James,  the  disciple  of  Maro,  it  is  related 
(Theodoret,  Hut  ReL  c  21)  that  during  his 
long  devotions  in  the  open  air  he  was  sometimes 
so  covered  with  snow  that  he  had  to  be  dug  out. 
Similar  austerities  are  related  of  many  other 
ueetics,  both  male  and  female.  Abraam  of 
Carrhae  is  said  (Theod.  H.  B,  c  17)  to  have 
held  fire  an  altogether  superfluous  luxury. 

5.  The  Spiritual  Exercises  of  ascetics  will 
he  noticed  under  that  heading,  and  the  ascetic 
views  of  continence  under  Viboinitt.  See  also 
Cklibagt. 

(This  article  is  taken  mainly  from  O.  Z5ckler's 
Kritiidie  GtiohiohU  der  Ashe$e.  Frankfurt  a.  M. 

isea.)  [C] 

MOBTMAIN.  The  law  of  mortmain  which, 
IB  the  English  use  of  the  term,  is  a  law  restrict- 
iig  the  acqnisitio&  of  property  by  permanent 


corporations,  especially  of  a  religious  character, 
is  based  upon  two  distinct  considerations  of 
poliey ;  one  that  of  preventing  property  being 
withdrawn  for  ever  from  the  general  market 
(that  is,  being  grasped  by  the  "  dead  hand  "  of 
an  artificial  legal  personality);  the  other,  that 
of  opposing  obstacles  to  fraudulent  or  extor- 
tionate impositions  on  the  part  of  religious 
advisers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  both  these 
lines  of  policy  are  distinctly  represented  in,  if 
not  directly  co}>ied  from,  the  Roman  law  at 
its  ripest  maturity,  and  the  later  legislation 
of  Christian  emperors.  Ulpian  (circ.  a.d.  200) 
says  "  we  are  not  permitted  to  appoint  the  gods 
as  our  heirs,  with  the  exception  of  those  in 
favour  of  whom  either  a  tmniius  constUtum,  or 
imperial  constitutions,  have  conceded  a  special 
privilege,  as,  for  instance,  Tarpeian  Jove."  The 
policy  of  this  prohibition  may  have  been  the 
same  as  that  by  which  Justinian,  three  centuries 
later,  enacted  that,  where  a  testator  nominated 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  his  heir  or  part  heir 
and  added  no  limiting  words,  the  inheritance 
should  accrue  to  the  church  of  the  testator's 
domicile;  and  similarly  where  an  archangel  or 
martyr  was  nominated  an  heir ;  and  where  there 
was  no  such  church,  the  sacred  edifices  of  the 
metropolis  should  profit  from  the  inheritance 
(L  26  (c.  I.  8)).  Savigny  {System,  vol.  ii.  b.  ii. 
c.  2)  has  adverted  tu  the  real  meaning  of  this 
policy,  which  was  to  secure  that  the  benefit  and 
respousibilitv  should  be  vested  in  concrete  per- 
sons distinctly  cognisable  by  law. 

The  law  with  respect  to  coUegia,  that  is,  cor- 
porate bodies  consisting  of  at  least  three  persons 
(L.  85.  D  L.  16),  throws,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
light  on  some  of  the  aspects  of  early  mortmain 
law.  As  early  as  A.D.  117-138,  we  see  that 
coUegia  could  not  take  inheritances  unless  they 
were  specially  privileged  for  this  purpose  (L.  8.  C. 
(vi.  24)).  A  passage  of  Paulus  (a.D.  circ  200) 
alludes  to  a  seiuxtua  coruuliwn  of  the  time  of 
Marcus  Antoninus  permitting  the  legacies  to  be 
made  in  favour  of  collegia,  supposing  the  collegia 
were  lawfully  constituted  (L.  20.  D.  xxxiv.  5)), 
and  with  respect  to  the  constitution  of  these 
bodies  it  appears  that  a  religious  purpose  was 
presumedly  a  legitimate  object  ("  religionis 
causi  coire  non  prohibentur;  dum  tamen  per 
hoc  non  fiat  contra  senatns  consultum  quo  illicita 
corpora  arcentur  "  (L.  1 .  D.(xlvii.  22)).  Neverthe- 
less, it  appears  from  a  constitution  of  one  of  the 
Antonines  in  Justinian's  code  that  the  corporate 
body  of  the  Jews  in  Antioch  was  not  reckoned  a 
legal  association,  and  could  not  sue  for  a  legacy 
which  had  been  left  it. 

As  respects  the  claims  of  the  Christian  church 
to  inherit,  or  even  to  own,  property,  it  must 
hare  depended  at  first  upon  whether  the  local 
religious  societies  were  or  were  not  treated  as 
legitimate  collegia.  Gibbon  (c  xv.),  indeed,  ad- 
duces an  interesting  story,  told  in  the  life  of 
Alexander  Severus  (a.d.  222-235),  of  a  dispute 
in  respect  of  laud  between  the  society  of  Chris- 
tians and  the  victuallers  (popinarii),  as  a  proof 
that  property  had  already  legally  vested  in  the 
Christian  church. 

But  it  was  not  till  donsUntine's  Edict  of  Milan 
(a.d.  313),  by  which  he  restored  to  the  Chris- 
tians the  property  of  which  they  had  been  bereft 
in  the  late  persecutions,  that  their  right  of 
ownership  in  land  was  formally  recognised.    This 
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edict  prepared  the  way  for  the  more  celebrated 
one  of  the  year  A.D.  321,  by  which  anyone  ^  was 
to  have  full  power  of  leaving  by  will  whatever 
property  he  chose  to  the  church  and  its  govern- 
ing  bodies."  It  was  within  ftfty  years  of  this  time 
that  the  first  unmistakeable  mortmain  law  was 
enacted  by  Valentinian  the  Elder  (Cod.  Th,  xvi. 
20).  It  forbids  all  sorts  of  ecclesiastical  persons 
from  entering  on  the  property  of  widows  or 
wards.  It  prevents  them  from  acquiring  any 
benefit  from  the  donation  of  the  wife  of  any  one 
who,  under  pretext  of  religion,  has  privately 
joined  himself  to  them.  The  whole  gift  is  to  be 
so  completely  invalid  that  the  offending  person 
cannot  take  anything  from  the  same  quarter 
either  by  sift  or  by  testament.  Any  attempted 
gifts  lapsed  to  the  treasury. 

The  next  law  is  twenty  years  later  (^Cod.  Th, 
xvi.  28).  After  prescribing  the  conditions 
under  which  a  woman  may  become  a  deaconess, 
it  enacts  that  she  shall  make  neither  the  church, 
the  clergy,  nor  the  poor  her  heirs.  Any  at- 
tempted act  in  violation  of  the  law  would  be 
invalid.  The  following  language  of  the  law  may 
almost  be  supposed  to  have  supplied  the  policy 
and  the  terms  of  an  English  mortmain  act. 
'Mmmo  si  quid  ab  his  morienti  fuerit  extortum 
nee  tacito  fideicommisso  aliquid  clericis  in 
fraudem  venerabilis  sanctionis  callidi  arte  aut 
probrosi  cujuspiam  conhibentii  deferatur:  ex- 
torres  sint  ab  omnibus  quibus  inhiaverant  bonis : 
et  si  quid  forte  per  epistolam,  codicillum,  dona- 
tionem,  testamentum,  quolibet  denique  detegitur 
ergo  eas  quas  hac  sanctione  submovimus  id  nee 
in  judicium  devocetur:  sed  vel  ex  intestato  is 
qui  sibi  competere  intellegit,  statuti  hujus  de- 
finitionc  succedat.*'  Women  offending  against 
the  law  are  forbidden  to  enter  a  church  or  to 
receive  the  communion,  and  any  bishop  not 
enforcing  these  penalties  is  to  be  deposed.  About 
two  months  later  this  constitution  was  partially 
repealed,  to  the  extent  that  deacone^es  were 
allowed  to  alienate  moveables  in  their  lifetime. 
A  controvei'sy  subsequently  arose  as  to  the  true 
import  of  this  repealing  statute.  The  emperor 
Mardanus  held  that  its  effect  was  to  sweep 
away  all  restrictions  on  dispositions  in  favour  of 
the  church.  The  merits  of  the  controversy  are 
lucidly  expounded  by  Gothofred  in  his  note  to  the 
passage  in  the  Theodosian  Code. 

We  have  the  advantage  of  studyine  this 
legislation  in  a  more  impressive  form  than  is 
presented  by  the  bare  letter  of  the  law.  St. 
Ambrose  writes:  "Nobis  etiam  privatae  sue- 
cessionis  emolumenta  recentibus  legibus  dene- 
gantnr.  Et  nemo  oonqueritur.  xfon  enim 
putamus  injuriam  qui  dispendinm  non  dolemus  " 
(^LibeL  ad  Rer,  relat,  Sipn.).  St.  J^ome,  again, 
wi'ites  still  more  explicitly :  "  It  shames  one  to 
confess  that  idol-priests,  mimes,  charioteers,  and 
harlots  can  take  inheritances,  and  only  the 
clergy  and  monks  are  disabled  from  taking  them ; 
and  it  is  not  by  persecutors  but  by  Christian 
princes  that  they  are  disabled.  Not  that  I  com- 
plain of  the  law,  but  I  lament  that  we  have 
deserved  the  law.  Cautery  is  good;  but  how 
hsis  the  wound  come  which  calls  for  the  cautery  ? 
The  cautery  of  the  law  is  provident  and  safe ; 
and  yet  even  thus  our  avarice  u  not  restrained, 
but  by  secret  trusts  we  evade  the  law  *'  {Ep.  2, 
ad  Nepoty.  A  curious  allusion  to  the  current 
legislation  is  also  contained  in  a  letter  of  Gregory 
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NazianzcDy  in  which  he  beseeches  Ailrius  and 
Alypius  to  pay  the  legacy  left  by  their  mother 
to  the  church.  He  says,  Tous  f|«  ^^orrcs 
y6fiovt  rois  iifwripois  9ovAc^ar«  (Ep,  Ixi.) 

By  Justinian's  time  the  policy  of  restricting 
gifts  by  legacy  or  otherwise  to  religions  and 
charitable  institutions  seems  chiefly  to  have  been 
based  upon  the  importance  of  securing  due  deli- 
beration and  publicity.  Thus  a  dii<tinction  was 
drawn  by  a  constitution  of  Justinian's  between 
gifts  to  religious  and  charitable  institutions  of 
less  and  of  more  than  500  solidi  in  value ;  only 
the  latter  requiring  to  be  publicly  registered 
(L.  19 ;  C.  (I.  2)).  It  also  appears  from  the  sixty- 
fifth  Novel  (though  this  novel  is  imperfectly  pre- 
served) that,  in  the  case  of  granting  immoveable 
property  to  a  church,  the  donor  or  testator  is 
required  to  use  very  precise  woi-ds  in  order  to 
determine  for  what  distinct  object  or  objects  his 
gift  was  intended,  whether  the  substance  or  only 
the  income  of  the  property  was  t-o  be  rendered 
available  for  them,  and  whether  a  sale  was  or 
was  not  to  be  made.  It  may  be  concluded  then, 
that  all  jealousy  of  corporate  bodies  aa  owners, 
and  all  apprehension  of  frauds  perpetrated  on 
weak-minded  testatorsi  were,  during  thi^  period, 
in  abeyance.  The  progressive  triumph  of  the 
church  and  its  prommence  in  civil  government 
may  likewise  account  for  the  absence  of  distinct 
mortmain  legislation  up  to  and  including  Charle 
magne's  period.  The  utmost  sim  of  Charle- 
magne's Capitularies  in  this  respect  was  to 
secure  that  religious  gifts  were  made  with  suffi- 
cient deliberation.  Such  a  precaution  is  a>n- 
tained  in  the  capitulary  of  ▲.D.  803  (Aiidita  ad 
legem  Salicam),  '*qui  res  suas  pro  animi  sua 
ad  casam  Dei  tradere  voluerit  domi  traditionem 
faciat  coram  testibus  legitimis." 

(Giannone,  Hist.  Cit.  di  Napoliy  lib.  2,  cap.  8, 
lit.  4,  '<  Beni  Temporali" ;  F.  Paolo  Sarpi,  IkUe 
^faUtrie  Beneficiarie ;  Savigny,  System  des  heutigen 
Becht^  Bund  2,  b.  2,  c.  9,  Stijtvmgen;  Codex 
TheodoaiaauA  ;  Corpus  Juris.)  [S.  A.] 

MOSAICS  IN  Chrictian  Art.— It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  article  to  enter  into  the 
history  of  the  form  of  pictorial  and  architectural 
decoration  known  as  "mosaic"  Any  disqui- 
sition on  the  origin  of  the  art,  the  countries 
where  it  was  first  employed,  its  introduction 
into  Greece  and  Rome,  its  various  forms,  and 
the  names  by  which  they  were  known,  would 
be  out  of  place  here.  All  the  information 
required  on  these  and  kindred  topics  will 
be  found  elsewhere,  especially  in  the  late 
Sir  Digby  Wyatt's  excellent  treatises,  The  Art 
of  Mosaic,  and  The  Geometrioai  Mosaics  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  Neither  do  we  propose  to  enter  on 
the  vexed  question  of  the  orthography  and  deri- 
vation of  the  name.  Afler  all  that  has  been 
written  upon  it  the  true  etymology  of  the  word 
'*  mosaic  still  remains  a  matter  of  speculation, 
and  perhaps  can  never  be  determined.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  by  the  term  "  mosaic  "  we  understand 
the  art  of  arranging  small  cubes  or  tesserae 
of  different  substances,  either  naturally  hard  or 
artificially  hardened,  and  of  various  colours,  so 
as  to  produce  an  ornamental  pattern  or  a  histo- 
ripal  or' symbolical  picture.  The  materials  of 
these  tesserae  were  at  first  chiefly  different 
coloured  marbles,  hard  stones,  pieces  of  brick  and 
tile,  earthenware,  &c.,  the  natural  colours  being 
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used  to  fonn  the  pattern.  Sobseqnently  pastes 
of  glass  oolonred  artificially  were  almost  excln- 
airely  employed.  These,  according  to  Sir  Digby 
Wyatt,  were  ''what  b  now  generally  called 
ktioro  di  tmalto;  u  e.  mosaic  composed  of  minute 
portions  of  silex  and  alumina,  ritiified  by  heat 
and  coloured  by  the  addition  of  one  of  the 
metallic  oxides.   * 

The  gilt  tesserae  nsed  so  profusely  for  the 
background  of  the  pictures  were  formed  by 
applying  two  thin  plates  of  glass  with  a  film 
of  gold  leaf  between  them  to  a  cube  of  earthen- 
ware, and  then  ritrifying  the  whole  in  a  furnace. 

The  discovery  of  the  mode  of  making  these 
coloured  t<*ssei-ae  of  vitreous  paste  may  be  said 
to  hare  created  the  art  of  mosaic  decoration  in 
the  ecclesiastical  form  in  which  it  is  chiefly 
known  to  us.  It  put  into  the  hands  of  the  de- 
signers the  power  of  producing  all  varieties  of 
colour,  from  the  most  delicate  to  the  most  in- 
tense, essential  for  the  truthful  representation 
of  the  subjects;  while  its  brittleness  enabled 
them  to  obtain  pieces  of  any  size  and  shape  re- 
quired, at  a  cost  &r  smaller  than  that  of  the 
precious  marbles ;  and,  **  in  case  of  deterioration 
from  dirt  or  other  causes,  it  can,"  as  Mr.  Layard 
has  observed,  **  be  restored  and  cleaned  without 
any  loss  of  character  or  detriment  to  the  original 
vork." (Paper  read  before  Roy,  IneLofBrit.  ArchJ) 

To  these  recommendations  may  be  added  its 
durability.  From  the  nature  of  the  substances  em- 
ploTed  mosaic  pictures  are  practiatlly  indestrac- 
Uble,  except  by  direct  violence.  It  may  be  styled, 
i&  the  words  of  Ghirlandajo,  *'  the  only  painting 
for  eteruit^'."  No  form  of  pictorial  art  therefore 
can  be  regarded  so  suitable  for  the  decoration  of 
ecclesia«tical  buildings,  in  which  the  perma- 
oe&ce  of  every  detail  should  symbolize  the  per- 
petuity of  the  faith.  The  subdued  richness  of 
this  mode  of  decoration,  especially  when  gold 
gronncb  are  extensively  used,  and  at  the  same 
time  its  grand  and  solemn  character  when  used 
in  Urge  masses,  give  mosaic  an  appropriatenesa 
for  the  ornamentation  of  sacred  edifices  which 
was  very  early  appreciated.  No  sooner  had 
Christianity  emerged  from  the  hiding-places  of 
the  catacombs,  and  been  triumphantly  installed 

*  The  Greek  word  fbr  the  tesserae  or  cubes  of  which 
nnaaioi  are  fbnned  was  ^m^lUs,  a  dlminuUve  of  ^19^,  a 
pebUe.  la  (be  Acts  of  the  Second  Ounncil  of  Nice  the 
doaroctluii  of  the  mosaic  pictures  by  tbe  lomoeiasts  Is 
thus  described:  o^a  lUv  ix  ^i|^iioc  oirra  e^pufav 
(Libbe,  QmcO.  vuL  vil.  ooL  58u) ;  and  again,  in  the  order 
to  set  up  sAcrcd  pictnrea,  we  read,  rit  vnrritf  koI  Aytoc 
<wsr««  r<s  »j(pM|iaT*»K  icol  ^ly^tioc  KcX  Mpeuf  ^ift 
c'trifStfihK  exoviraf  (TMd.  ool.  356).  The  moeaJo  wall- 
p<ctv«  of  Tbeodorio  in  the  forum  at  Naples,  the  gradual 
diaiulegimtlon  of  which  was  regarded  aa  bc(  oa^poui  a 
i%D.  is  described  by  Procoplus  as  «c  ^i}«^f5w^  rumv 

9xM¥  n  «ntf«u«  (M  StU,  Gcth,  lib.  L  c  24>  It  would 
be  baldly  poMlble  to  describe  a  mosaic  picture  in  more 
soomie  Isagnafle.  The  Saraeena  borrowed  the  name, 
tOBCther  with  the  art  and  materials  of  mosaic  wortc.  from 
Byaaatiam.  The  Arabic  term  for  the.  mosaic  tesserae 
^mfttfotU  or/s^ysa.  **  When  at  the  commencrment 
of  tbe  «th  century  peace  was  oonclo>led  between  Byian- 
dsm  and  the  call|4i  Waild,  this  latter  potenute  stipn- 
lated  for  a  oerUin  quantiiy  of  fnft^a  for  the  decoration 
flf  the  new  mosque  at  Damascus.  In  the  mkldle  of  the 
IMh  cmtory  also  Bomanus  II.  sent  the  caliph  Abder- 
rfaaaeo  III.  the  msterlsLi  for  the  mosaics  of  the  Kibla  in 
the aoatoe at  Cordova.'  (Kapler, t  p. 58, note.) 
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br  CoBstantine  aa  the  religion  of  the  empire, 
than  mosaic  began  to  receive  that  amazing  deve- 
lopment which  allows  us  truly  to  style  it  essen- 
tially a  Christian  art.  Pliny  indeed  distinctly  tells 
us  that  mosaic- work,  which  had  been  originally 
employed  almost  ezcluaively  for  the  decoration 
of  floors,  had  in  his  time  recently  pai^sed  upwards 
and  taken  possession  of  the  vaulted  ccilin^^  and 
that  glass  pastes  had  begun  to  be  used,  **  pulsa 
....  ex  himio  pavimenta  in  cameras  transiere, 
e  vitro :  novitlum  et  hoc  inventum."  (Plin.  Hid, 
JS^at,  lib.  xzzvi.  c.  64.)  but  as  Kugler  correctly 
states  {handbook  of  Paintimf:  Italim  SJioois, 
part  1.  p.  20,  note),  the  middle  linlcs  between 
the  small  cabinet  pieces  of  wall-mosaic,  almost 
exclusively  of  a  decorative  character,  exhibited 
by  the  fountain  recesses  at  Pompeii  and  in  a  few 
examples  at  Rome,  and  the  vast  Christian  wall- 
pictures,  are  entirely  wanting.  We  are  so  en- 
tirely destitute  of  examples  of  such  decoration 
on  a  large  scale  where  we  should  have  most 
looked  for  it,  on  the  vaults  of  the  Imperial 
Thermae,  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars,  or  other 
contemporaneous  edifices,  that  **  we  are  almost 
led  to  recognise  mosaic-work  as  we  see  it  in  the 
basilicas,  as  a  spontaneous  development  called 
forth  by  a  newly  awakened  religious  life,"  and 
may  with  him  be  ''  almost  tempted  to  believe 
that  historical  mosaic-|iainting  of  the  grander 
style  first  started  into  existence  in  the  course  of 
the  4th  century,  and  suddenly  took  its  wide 
spread,  borne  on  the  advancing  tide  of  the 
triumphant  Christian  fiiith."  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  art  the  designers  were  evidently 
restricted  by  no  conventional  rules,  but  were  left 
to  follow  their  own  genius  in  the  selection  of 
subjects  and  their  arrangement.  By  degrees, 
however,  a  recognised  system  of  symbolic  deco- 
ration was  adopted,  which  became  stereotyped 
and  prevailed  from  the  5th  century  onwards 
through  the  whole  of  southern  Christendom,  dis- 
playing its  last  examples  before  the  final  extinc- 
tion of  the  art  in  the  12th  century,  in  the 
gorgeous  wall-pictures  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  and 
the  mosaics  of  the  Royal  Chapel  at  Palermo  and 
the  cathedrals  of  Monreale  and  Cefalu  in  Sicily. 
In  the  earliest  mosaics  the  position  of  chief 
dignity,  the  centre  of  the  conch  of  the  apse,  was 
always  occupied  by  Christ,  either  standing  or 
enthroned,  supported  on  either  hand  by  the 
apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  standing  next 
Him,  together  with  the  patron  saints  and  founders 
of  the  church.  Subsequently  the  place  of  our  Lord 
was  usurped  by  the  patron  saint  (as  at  St.  Agnes 
at  Rome),  or  by  the  Blessed  Virgin  holding 
the  Divine  Child  in  her  lap  (as  at  Parenzo  and 
St.  Mary  in  Domnica).  A  hand  holding  a  crown 
is  usually  seenr  issuing  from  the  clouds  above  the 
chief  figiire,  a  symbol  of  the.  Supreme  Bein^. 
The  river  Jordan  flows  at  the  feet  of  Christ, 
separating  the  church  triumphant  above  from 
the  church  militant  below.  In  a  zone  below  we 
usually  find  in  the  centre  the  Holy  Lamb,  the 
head  surrounded  with  a  cruciform  nimbus,  stand- 
ing on  a  mount  from  which  gush  the  four  rivers 
of  Paradise,  symbolizing  the  four  evangelists. 
Trees,  usually  palm  trees,  laden  with  fruit, 
typify  the  Tree  of  Life,  while  the  phoenix  with 
its  radiant  plumage  symbolizes  the  soul  of  the 
Christian  passing  through  death  to  a  new  and 
glorified  life.  On  either  side  six  sheep,  types  of 
the  apostles,  and  through  them  of  believera  in 
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general,  issue  from  the  gates  of  the  two  holy 
cities,  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem.  [Bethlehem,  p. 
201.1  On  the  western  face  of  the  great  arch 
of  the  apse  or  the  u'ch  of  triumph  we  see  at  the 
apex  a  medallion  bnst  of  Christ,  or  the  Holy 
Lamb,  or,  which  is  very  frequent,  the  book  with 
seven  seals  elevated  on  a  jewelled  throne.  On 
either  side  are  ranged  angels,  the  evangelistic  sym- 
bols, and  the  seven  golden  candlesticks  in  a  hori- 
zontal band,  the  spandrels  below  containing  the 
twenty-four  white-robed  elders  of  the  Apocalypse 
offering  their  crowns  with  arms  outstretched  in 
adoration  to  the  Lamb.  In  the  larger  basilicas, 
where  a  transept  separates  the  nave  from  the 
apee,  a  second  transversa  arch  is  introduced, 
the  face  of  which  is  also  adorned  with  subjects 
taken  from  the  Apocalypse.  That  at  St.  Praxedes 
(see  post)  represents  the  heavenly  Jerusalem 
with  the  redeemed  in  long  line  entering  the  gates, 
which  are  guarded  by  angels. 

The  detailed  description  given  by  Paulinus  of 
the  mosaics  executed  by  his  direction  for  the 
basilica  of  St.  Felix  and  the  '^  Basilica  Fundana" 
at  Nola  early  in  the  5th  century  {Epiat,  ad 
Sever.  32)  indicates  points  of  resemblance  and 
difference  with  the  subsequently  recognised  type. 
The  whole  representation  was  strictly  symbolical, 
and  the  human  figure  seems  to  have  been  rigidly 
excluded,  so  that  it  would  speak  only  to  the  ini- 
tiated. He  describes  the  Lamb  standing  on  the 
mount  from  which  issue  the  four  rivers  typical 
of  the  Gospels,  the  symbol  of  the  Father  above, 
the  lofty  cross  surmounted  by  the  crown  occupy- 
ing the  chief  place,  whioh  are  familiar  to  us  in 
other  mosaics.  But,  what  we  do  not  see  in  any 
existing  mosaics,  the  Holy  Spirit,  under  the  form 
of  a  Dove,  was  represented  as  descending  on  the 
symbolic  Lamb ;  the  apostles  were  also  depicted  as 
doves  (a  symbol  reproduced  many  centuries  later 
in  the  apse  of  St.  Clement  at  Rome),  and  in 
addition  to  the  customary  sheep  as  many  goats 
appeared  on  the  left  of  the  Saviour,  symbolizing 
the  last  judgment.  We  cannot  sufficiently  regret 
the  loss  of  these  very  remarkable  early  works.^ 

The  catacombs  present  very  few  examples  of 
mosaic  work.  There  are  fragments  of  a  mosaic 
picture  of  considerable  size  on  the  soffit  of  the 
arch  of  an  arcostAium  in  the  catacomb  of  St^ 
Hermes.  From  the  engravings  given  by  Marchi 
(^Mwum.  deUe  ArU  Crist.  Primit.,  tav.  xlvii.,  de- 
scribed p.  257)  we  see  that  it  must  have  been  a 
very  rude  performance,  the  drawing  bad,  and 
the  execution  coarse.  The  portions  remaining 
exhibit  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  Daniel  ib  the 
lions'  den,  and  the  paralytic  carrying  his  bed, 
only  differing  from  the  ordinary  catacomb  fres- 
coes in  the  materia]  employed.  The  mosaic 
cubes,  according  to  Mr.  Parker  (^Archaeoky/y  of 
Bome^  Ckxtaoombs^  p.  110),  are  entirely  of  glaita 
paste,  not  of  marble.  Marangoni  {Goae  venttlMche, 
p.  461)  preserves  the  record  of  an  arcosolinm  in 
the  cemetery  of  St.  Callistus  decorated  in  mosaic, 
with  our  Lord  seated  between  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  also  seated.  Two  sepulchral  mosaics  from 
the  same  catacomb  are  preserved  in  the  sacristy 
of  St.  Mary  in  Trastevere,  one  representing 
birds,  probably,  according  to  Mr.  Parker,  of  the 
2nd  ceuiury,  the  other,  representing  the  miracu- 
lous draught  of  fishes,  of  the  Siti  (^Parker,  «.  «. 

*  Psalinos'  descripdon  Is  given  in  article  Dovi,  voL  I. 
^670. 


MoaaicSy  p.  3).  Two  mosaic  busts  in  circular 
medallions,  from  the  cemetery  of  St.  Cyriaca, 
discovered  in  1656,  are  preserved  in  the  Chigi 
Library.  One  represents  a  young  man.  Flavins 
Julius  Julianas,  with  short  black  hair ;  the 
other  his  deceased  wift,  Maria  Simplicta  Rustica. 
She,  as  one  deceased,  is  represented  in  the  atti- 
tude of  prayer,  with  outstretched  hands  (De 
Rossi,  Miuaici  CrisHani  ddle  Chiete  di  Bomd). 
Perret  (vol.  iv.  pi.  vii.  No.  3)  gives  a  mosaic 
fragment,  depicting  a  fighting  cock,  also  from  a 
catacomb.  lliis  scanty  ]i»t  comprises  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  all  the  catacomb  mosaics  recorded. 

The  earliest  known  examples  of  mosaic  art 
used  for  the  decoration  of  a  sacred  building  are 
thocie  of  the  4th  century,  which  cover  the  wag^ifon- 
roof  of  the  circiU^r  aisle  of  the  church  of  St. 
Constantia,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
basilica  of  St.  Agnes,  outside  the  walls  of  Rome. 
There  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  this 
edifice  was  erected  by  Constantine  the  Great 
either  as  a  baptistery  to  the  adjacent  basilica 
(Baftutebt,  vol.  i.  p.  165X  or  after  his  death 
as  a  place  of  sepulture  for  his  two  daughters, 
Constantia,  or  Constantina,  who  died  a.d.  354, 
and  Helena,  the  wife  of  Julian,  who  died  A.D. 
360.  As  in  the  earliest  Christian  frescoes, 
the  style  of  art  seen  in  these  mosaics  is  in 
no  way  distinguishable  from  pagan  art  of  the 
same  period.  They  bdong  essentially  to  the 
class  of  decorative  paintings,  and  although  those 
who  wish  to  do  so  may  read  a  Christian  sym- 
bolism into  the  vintaige  scenes  which  cover 
the  vaults,  it  is  probable  that  none  such  was 
mtended.  ''They  have  quite  the  light  and  g;ty 
character  of  ancient  pagan  wall  decoration,  and 
if  they  must  be  considered  of  Christian  origin — 
the  vine  and  vintage  scenes  having  been  fre- 
quently adopted  as  Christian  emblems — ^they  are 
probably  the  earliest  Christian  wall-mosaics  that 
have  been  preserved  "  (Dr.  Appel I, CAm^ion  Mosaio 
Pvrtures,  p.  6).  These  mosaics  form  twelve  equal 
compartments,  the  opposite  bays  having  analo- 
gous decorations.  The  ground  of  the  whole  is 
white,  instead  of  the  blue  or  gold  which  bubse- 
quently  universally  prevailed.  Bays  1,  2,  12 
have  ordinary  geometrical  designs  with  octagon* 
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and  crosses  without  flowers  or  figrures.  Bays  3, 
11  have  intertwined  arabesque  wreaths  forming 
small  compai'tments  framing  airy  dancing 
figures,  winged  amorinij  and  richly  plumaged 
birds.  Bays  4,  10  contain  vintage  scenes.  Little 
genii    are   actively   engaged,  some    gathering 
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fnpo,  wme  carting  than  hama,  tome  trtad-  iotcnpened  ■mong  them,  withnut  mj  attempt 
iig  Ibe  wiar-preis.  Ons  holds  s  writhing  suke.  it  coDTeDtiuDiliim.  Bar  7,  which  woa  proKiblj 
B]rdiuetluttcnDgunoDgthe  bnuicheB  or  pecking  .  the  most  elaborate  of  the  whole,  hu  been  mo- 
tie  grapa  Itom  the  Tine  whiih  gracefully  twiU  jerniied.  The  two  side  sp«ei  (a)  (b>  contaia 
OTU  Ibi  Tsalt.  In  the  centre  ii  ■  I'emale  buat,  coane,  ill-drairn  mosaici  of  a  mnch  later  time 
perhijis  iuunded  far  Coutantia.  (Woodcut  '  (added  by  pope  iladrian  A.D.  772-798),  repre- 
Ku.  1.)  (It  auj  be  remarked  Ihat  ecenee  very  j  senling  Christ  and  lame  at  the  apuitlea,  the 
limitir  to  theie  adorn  the  magniticeat  red  por-  |  lattei  crouching  in  distorted  atlitodea,  in  de- 
piijry  urcephagDi  of  (joustaatia  which  stood  i  fiance  of  anatomical  posai  bill  ties.  Tbe  contract 
hut,  DOT  in  the  Vatican.)  Bayi  5,  S  are  rery  i  between  the  joyous  freedom  of  the  earlier  designa 
umiiartobaysa.ll.  BafsS,8,  are  far  lheriche«I  j  and  the  grim  melancholy  of  the  later  is  scr 
of  ite  whole.  The  Tault  is  coiered  with  hough*  I  marked  that  it  i»  difficult  to  conceive  how  Ihey 
dI  oliie  and  other  trnlt-beariag  tieei,  with  pea-  '  can  hire  been  lo  freqaentlj  iittributad  to  the 
BKks,  guinea  fowLa,  partridgcjt,  and  other  birds  [  *aae  period. 


!>o  videepread   and  complete  has    been    the    ns. 

i«lnirtion  of  the  earlier  tooaaica  that  the  only     thii ,     ■     ,    .      _ 

"bn  work  which  can  be  with  any  probability  haa  aurri.ea  the  fury  of  the  Iconoclaeta  or 
irfmed  lo  the  time  of  Conatantlne  ie  that  of  tha  Mahommedana,  covera  no  less  than  »,7d» 
•tidi  dfcoralea  the  cupola  of  the  church  of  St.  square  feet,  and  it  haa  been  calculated  to  contain 
(3>«n  St  Salonika,  tfie  ancient  Theasalonica.  ',  more  than  3R,000,000  tesserae.  The  light  and 
Hi.  church  i.  on  infiident  grounds  aaaigned  by  \  fanciful  architectural  desigon,  riyidly  yecalhng 
in.  Tfiier  and  Pnllan  to  the  first  aojouru  of  '  the  wall  fre«^s  of  the  Baths  of  Titus  or  those 
CoiBf«alirie»tThe«»lonic«(323).  ItisadrcuUr  ,  at  Potnpcii,  which  are  to  markedly  absent  from 
WMbir.  covered  wiUi  a  dome  more  than  .  the  majority  of  the  Christian  mosaics  fnrniah  an 
21^  f«t  in  ciirumftrroo.  entirely  lined  with  nDmist:.k«ble  evidence  of  its  enrly  d.te.  The 
iBiMies  Of  the  mort  mamificenll  eharacler.l  drawing,  though  conventional  and  arcliilerlonic, 
VnMif  the  moat  eittnuTe  work  of  the  kind  ;  i»  good,  the  arrauKement  eiceedingly  diKnihed, 
■  Hperfdnl   arM  Uwt    bM  come   down  to    the    oolourinj    rich  and  harmonious,  and  the 


whole  .ff«t  of  lh«  cu|»l«,  witk  ito  jold  gronm^ 
eitrerocly  pirgeou*.  The  cnpoU  u  diTidod 
Into  eight  comMctnwnU,  alt«rnn.lr  mpwtmg 
««h  olh«  in  Eener.1  d«Mg«L  Thej  pre»Dt  . 
•eri»  of  Mted  editiceiof  '•»««*»■«  «rchit«*ore, 
veiled  with  purple  eurtaios  "'•t'^  ""  'tie  ""><l. 
with  richly  plum»gBd  birdt,— m«oock<,  ibi«»«, 
docki.  pflttridges,  curlewi,  dores,  *c, — perched  on 
the  frieiei,  which  ■«  themielTeB  decorated  with 
dolphiiu,  birilo,  ptJm  treei,  aod  other  oetanlUtlc 
devices.  E»ch  of  these  buiidingi  preKutl  a 
■pleoJid  colounada,  in  the  centre  of  which  • 
lami-circular  or  octi^onal  »p«e  protected  by 
amoelli  retires,  or  a  veiled  baldicchino  itudi, 
with  ■  hnming  lunp  hsnging  from  the  T»ult 
4bove  the  caRsined  altar,  tha  whole  dispUjing 
inyaliubla  CFidence  of  early  ritual  arraageraent. 
On  either  ride  of  the  altar  »t«nds  >  holy  person- 
age, colossal  in  statiire  and  isTere  in  aspect,  in 
the  Tariomly-colourad  dreu  of  solemn  cere- 
uotiial,  with  hii  haodii  elevated  and  outatntched  , 
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in  prayer.  (Woodcul  No.  3.)  The  p 
repteaented,  who  all  bear  namet  famoiu  id  tne 
Greek  church  but  leu  familiar  in  the  Weat,  are  (1) 
over  the  weit  door  (o)  Romanua,  a  white-bearded 
pretbyter;  (i)  Enkarpion,  a  young  dark-haired 
soldier ;  '2.  (to  S.)  (a)  effaced ;  (b)  Ananias,  a  pre^ 
byterj  i.{a)  i)..,li«:as,  .  aoldierj  (b)  Pri«u.,  a 
soldier;  4.  (a)  Philippui,B  bishop;  (fi)  TheriDoa, 
a  Mldier ;  (c>  Basiliscui,  a  beardless  jouthful  lay- 
msD  ;  a.  ellacad  ;  6.  (to  N.)  (o)  Leon,  a  soldier  ; 
(6)  Philemon,  a  flute-player ;  7.  Ooeiiphonu,  a 
young  beardleai  eoldierj  (i)  Porphyrini;  8. 
(a)  Cosmai,  old,  grey-headed  aud  grey-bearded ; 
(6)  Damian,  young  and  beardleis.  These  magni- 
ficent and  molt  intereatiug  works  deserve  to  be 
mnch  more  widely  known  and  more  carefully 
itndied.  (They  are  found  well  reproduced  in 
chromo-lithograph  in  Teiier  and  Fullan's  Egltia 
Bsmniinet,  yl.  m.-iiiiv.  ;  and  Noa.  1,  4,  7,  8, 
ar*  engravBl  by  Mr.  Wbarton  UarrioCt  in  hia 
Vrntiarittm  CArutiaitMin,  pi.  iviii.-iiL)     Thee- 


aalonica  boaiti  of  another  mi^ificent  moaaic 
in,  the  cupola  of  St.  SophLa,  a  work  of  the 
Sth  century,   of  which  we  shall  speak  in   its 

The  only  other  ancient  mosaics  breathing  the 
epirit  of  classical  art  are  those  of  the  Sth 
'  century,  which  decorate  the  quadripartite  vaults 
of  the  chapels  of  St.  John  the  Uaptiit  and  St. 
Jobn  Che  Evangelist,  which  open  oat  of  tha 
Laleran  baptistery.  These  are  eaid  to  have 
been  apartments  in  the  palace  of  Cnnttnutine, 
converted  into  chapels  by  pope  Hilary,  A.D. 
461-467.  The  Christian  character  of  these 
mosaics  is  shewn  by  the  nimbed  Holv  l^mb, 
mxrounded  by  a  rich  garland  of  fruit  and 
flower*  in  the  centra  of  each  ceiling;  bat  tha 


rabesquea,  vatca 
peacocks,  ducks, 
parroqneti,  red-leg^  partridges,  and  dovea, 
and  other  conventional  orDiments,  -ire  qnjte  in 
the  classical  style  of  Si.  Coustantia.  Vtt 
ground,  however,  is  gilt,  not  white,  as  JB  that 
building.  On  the  walls  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Jota 
the  Bapttet  are  figures  of  the  four  EvangeliMs. 
(Ciampini,  Vet.  Man.  vcd.  i.  tab.  74,  75;  Parker, 
ifoaaia,  p.  16.) 

We  have  purposely  dcKrfbed  theM  last 
mosaics  somewhat  ont  of  their  ehroDologieal 
order  on  account  of  their  artfitic  conaectioB 
with  those  already  described.  TliB  vary  eitcn* 
sive  series  of  mosaics  In  the  church  of  St.  Hary 
Major,  or  tfaa  Libarian  baalUea,  tlNOfh  lia*- 
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whit  earlier  In  date,  hiTEng  been  eiecnted  by  tha 
order  of  Siitoi  111.,  i.D.  4:12-440,  u  Is  eipreuly 
■UM  in  tha  letter  of  Hadriu  1.  to  tbe  erapeiar 
Clurlemagne  (Labbe,  rii.  coL  955),  end  parhipe 
the  moit  remarkable  worki  ol  earljr  Chriitian 
■rt,  belong  to  >  totsliy  differeat  school.  A> 
Lord  Lindwy  hu  renurked  [HMory  of  Chrlttian 
Art,  vol.  i,  p.  SB,  Letter  il.),  "none  itind  u 
lioliled ;  none  hire  hid  lo  little  influeDC* 
no  the  Utter  igei  of  tta  deTelopmeDt."  The 
renwn  of  tbii  wut  of  artistic  relation  with 
interiur  or  lubcaqDeut  works  lies  probably 
in  the  fact  that  tha  artliti  who  designed 
tkem  bad  formed  themselvea  entirely  on 
■tit  itodj  of  classial  bas-relieh,  especiilly 
thoM  of  tbe  calumnt  of  Trajan  and  Antonlniu, 
Thile  their  predeceuora  bad  taken  the  frescoes 
of  the  bathi  as  tbeir  modeU,  and  their  aucceuors 
bnntd  their  tute  in  Qreece  or  Byisiitium. 
These  Tcry  remarkable  ni«aics  cnnaiit  of  two 
•tries:  yiz.  (1)  thoie  dacoratiiig  the  arch  of  the 
tiibune.  and  (2)  those  ranged  along  the  walls  c( 
the  nare,  occupying  what  may  be  called  the  tri- 
forimn  spnce.  Of  these  tbe  former  series  ore 
much  the  iaferior ;  "  straggling  In  composition," 
vritts  Lord  Lindsay,  "  and  poorly  eiecDtad." 
They  hare,  Indeed,  little  srtistlc  interest  eicept 
as  the  Mrtieat  known  repreeentatioos  of  tcenes 
from  the  early  gotpel  history.  As  tnch,  il  hat 
ban  rtmarked  that  thty  maDifesC  tha  ditlicntty 
uj  artist  who  had  only  stodicd  in  clnsaical 
tcfaools  had  in  depicting  subjects  which  as  jet 
hid  ne  filed  type  in  Christian  art.  Tbe  pidureE 
scconliDgly  eihibit  no  distinctly  Christian 
characteristics,  or  anrthing  that  dUfereDces 
ihim  essentially  ttom  Pagan  lobjecta,  ITar  the 
Snt  tine,  it  is  true,  we  bere  tee  at  the  apei  of 
the  arch,  in  ■  rovdallion,  tbe  familiaT  aymbol  of 
iht  jewelled  throne  bearing  the  apocalyptic  roll 
with  sereo  seals,  and  above  the  roll  a  gemmed 
cross  and  crown,  lupjiorted  by  St.  Heter  and  St. 
Paul,  with  the  evaageliatic  symbcls  on  either 
ddF,  and  beluw  It  the  signature  of  tbe  bnilder 
irtrVB .  EPIBCOPVB .  FLEBi .  DEI.  But  the  scenes 
sf  Gospel  history  depicted  below  are  so  entirely 
unlike  the  snbuequently  recognised  types  that 
il  ia  Qflt  at  first  tight  easy  to  identify 
ihem.  These  picture*  occupy  tbe  wall  on  either 
■ide  of  tbe  arch,  aod  are  ntngeU  in  fire  rows. 
The  nppermwt  row  (1)  coBtMni  to  the  left  (a) 
the  angelic  meisage  to  Zachariu ;  (ft)  the  Annnn- 
dition;  to  the  right  (c)  tha  PrcMntation  in  tbe 
T^ple ;  (2)  the  second  row  oontains  (if)  tbe 
UoraticHi  of  the  Magi  [see  woodcut,  article 
Ambli,  toI.  L  p.  S4]  ;  (t)  onr  Lord  among  the 
doctors ;  <3}  the  third  row  giTss  a  long  sabject, 
{ft  the  Uaasacre  of  the  Innocenta,  eitanding  to 
both  tides  of  the  arch  ;  (4)  in  the  fourth  row  wa 
••e,  again  for  the  first  time,  the  two  holy  cities 
of  Betblehem  and  Jorusalsni ;  (5)  tbe  fifth,  the 
Fulhfnl  figured  aa  tbeep.  It  deserves  notice  that 
in  these  pictoiea,  tbe  only  figures  besides  Christ 
iii(tiignuhe4  by  the  nimbiuare  those  of  the  angels 
•ui  Herod,  aa  if  the  nimbus  were  a  conventional 
mark  of  dignity  unconnected  with  *inetily.  The 
fiifin  Harj  ue Ar  has  it ;  at  any  rate  ' 
nigioal  detign.  (See  Ciampini,  Vtl.  Man. 
f.  203 ;  ValentlDl,  h  Falnarc.  lia^i      '  " 


••1  pvBpisK  are  the  botm*  from  tbe  Old  Testa- 
— it  which  oocopy  tbe  walls  of  the  nare.    Bere 
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we  reeogolte  the  spirit  of  the  antiqne  still 
lingering,  while  tbe  distinctly  religions  ides  is 
almost  entirely  wauting.  They  were  originally 
forty-two  in  number,  but  are  non  only 
twenty-seven.  Sii  were  destroyed  to  form 
the  arches  of  entrance  to  the  Bo^hese  and 
Siatine  chapelt,  aod  Dine,  lost  through  accident 
or  decay,  hare  been  replaced  by  paintings.  In 
these,  which  we  mny  regard  as  the  first  and 
last  effort  of  any  extent  in  dramatic  repreienta- 
tion,  "  the  campoiition  is  of^en  sicellent ;  the 
attitudes  simple  and  oipi«ilTe.  thongh  they  want 
relief,  and  the  conception  is  altogether  superior  to 
the  performance"  (Lord  Lindsay,  «.  (.  p.  101). 
The  series,  which  begins  at  the  upper  end  to  Ihc 
lefl  with  the  iutervisw  of  Abraham  and  Uel- 
ebiiedek,  carries  on  the  Old  Testament  biatory 
through  the  times  of  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and 
beginning  agsiu  at  the  same  end  to  the  right 
with  the  finding  of  Moses,  pnrsne.  bis  history 
and  that  of  Juahua  lo  the  battle  of  Bethhoron. 
Some  of  tha  historical  scenes  display  real  life. 
In  that  of  tbe  separation  of  Abraham  and  Lot, 
"  tha  figures,"  wrll«  H.  Vitet  (.fflMoire  ifs  r.drl) 


"ejpress  well  what  they  are  about.  One  feels 
that  the  two  groups  are  separating.  Isaac  blessing 
Jacob  has  alMost  the  tame  pom  aa  Raphael  hai 
given  it  in  tbe  Loggle;  the  taking  of  Jericho, 
the  battle  with  tbe  Atnalekitss,  also  have  deUile 
which  are  not  without  a  certain  interest."  The 
visit  of  the  angels  to  Abraham,  of  which  we 
give  a  woodcnt  (Ko.  4),  in  which  three  sUges  of 
the  story  an  represental  in  one  picture,  has  a 
solemn  dignity  not  unworthy  of  tbe  subject 
(Ciampini,  7<f.  JTun.vol.  I.  Uv.  50-64;  Valentini 
H.t.;  Parker,  7'Aot(^.  1952-1866;  i!03&-Z058). 
There  are  few  ancient  workt  of  which  tha 
date  hat  bean  more  variously  assigned  than  that 
of  the  Tery  remaikabla  mosaic  in  the  apse  of 
St.  Pudentiana  on  tbe  li>quiline,  perha^A  the 
moat  beautiful  in  Rome.  It  hat  been  placed  at 
various  epochs  from  the  epd  of  the  4th  to  the 
close  of  the  Uth  century.  The  earlier  date  il 
with  little  doubt  the  correct  one.  (t  it  true  that 
OS  we  see  it  now  the  picture  hat  tnSeied  too  much 
firom  the  hands  of  restorers  lo  allow  us  to  tpeak 
with  absolute  oertaittty  on  tbe  point.  But  In 
^e  remarkable  dignity  of  the  composition,  the 
freedom  of  treatment  and  CDrTectueia  of  per- 
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■pectivc,  u  wall  u  ia  the  vbola  dnwiag  group  i 
ing  ud  drapery,  it  hu  all  tb«  asHntiil  marki  j 
of  a  IiTiDg  art,  uiil  poioti  U^  a  tima  whan  tha  ' 
■till  BDrTiTing  traditioiu  nf  tha  Pagan  tchool> 
had  b«eD  quickeaed  with  a  naw  ipirit.  Tha 
figuitt  do  Dot,  as  in  the  later  mouict,  itasd  in 
rifid  isolation,  gaiiag  out  into  vacanc;,  bat  an 
■titad  with  met  calm  dignity,  "grooped  »  ai 
to  form  a  picture,"  and  displaying  mnch  Tariety 
of  attitude  and  indlridiuillty  of  featnra.  Kog'  , 
ler**  verdict  i«  certainly  correct,  that  "aTenil  i 
the    building   itself  be   prored    to    be  of 


ohich    I 


:eth<u> 


t  the  chur 


,  Hill  tbia 

copied  from  one  much  older  "  (u.  i.  p.  41).  This 
picture  repreKBtt  Chriit  aathroned  in  the  centra 
of  a  semicircle  of  Apoetlt*  In  Boman  oostumaa 
(Its  of  whom  hire  been  loat  by  modaro  rapain), 
aach  aeatad  in  frotit  of  an  open  portal,  fbrming 


if  Chriat.  Behij 
two  female  figuraa  of  aingular  r 
beanty,  with  martyr*'  chaplets  in  1 
repreienting  either  St.  PadnntiiDa  ar 
St.  Praiedea,  or,  according  to  Gaii'ucci 
of  tha  circumcisiim  and  that  of  the  geo 
are  aimbed  except  onr  Lord.  Chti 
on  a  richly  decoratad  throne,  His 
ia  railed  in  benediction,  and  in  t 
holda  a  book  inscribed  livniMUi 
Ecciaiai  Fudentiaitae.  Behind  Hi 
tall  jewelled  cross  ii  planted  on 
and  among  tha  doada  which  forn 
ground  are  uaa  Evangaliatic  symbo 
what  large  dimansiooa.  We  give  a 
thia  Ttrv  remarkable  and  beautiful  wi 


1   tiled   mof, 
jomes  of  the 
and  St.  Paul 


t»nd 
ignity    and 

the  church 
;ilea.  A'ona 
t  is  sealed 


(Gaily  Knight,  Boda.  Amk.  of  Holy,  vol.  1.  pi. 
23  ;  Labarte,  HUtoin  del  Arti  tnd,.^ntU.  album, 
T0l.)i.pl.  121;  Pontana,  Uutavi  A<IU  ChitM  di 
Roma.  Ut.  U;  Parker,  PAoto/r.  Noa.  S80, 
1416-1419;  South  Kensington,  Ko.  T9B7 ; 
T^rkar,  Jfoaoic  Ficturft,  pp.  23-27,  !5S.) 

Pa»ing  orer  tha  small  remains  of  the  moeaica 
of  St.  Sabina,  Rome,  with  the  singular  "  imagines 
clipeatae."  and  the  noble  figures  of  the  churches 
of  the  Jews  and  the  Qentiles,  entirely  Roman  in 
type,  character,  and  costume,  c.  43*  (Ciampini, 
■La.Tol.i.c  2t,  Ub.  48),  and  the  fragmenU  of  tha 
once  impoting  decorations  of  St.  Paul's  outside 
the  walls,  aet  up  bv  Leo  the  Oreat,  k.o.  440-462, 
mentioned  in  Hfidtian'i  letter  to  Charle- 
magne already  referred  to,  which  were  almost 
entirely  destroyed  in  the  confiagration  of  1823  to 
the  irreparable  imporerishment  of  early  Chris- 
tian art  (Kugler,  u.  «.  p.  29;  Parker,  Jfowica, 
p.  16 ;  aee  woodcut,  art.  CmmcH,  vol.  i.  p.  371), 
we  must  now  transfer  our  attention  to  Rareana. 
No  city  in  Italy,  Rome  hardly  aiceplad,  can 
ahew  inch  admirable  iprciniens  of  this  art. 
Hey  belong  chiaUy  to  the  earli«at  and   beat 


period,  while  tha  principlat  of  elaasical  art 
were  still  In  living  aiardse,  befora  the  hieratkal 
traditions  of  the  Byaantine  school  had  begun  V> 
proacHba  all  traces  of  freedon 


'e  find  p 


■iai  dec 


I  mately  allied  to  architectural  arrangement*,  Um 
i  two  being  so  closely  omnected  that  each  appear* 
'  essential  to  the  completcneia  of  the  other.  Th* 
'  mosaic  warka  still  eilating  at  RaTenna—magy, 
alas  I  hare  perished — eihibit  four  distinct  atrlea 
nf  art.  The  earliest  and  most  classical  in  atyl* 
and  drawing  are  thoaa  of  the  lower  part  of  tba 
orthodoi  baptistery,  lat  up  by  arcbbiihop  Neon, 
a.D.  430,  and  thoaa  which  coTer  tha  whole  nf  th* 
interior  of  tha  maowileum  of  Galla  Plaridia,  now 
known  a<  the  church  of  St.  NuaHos  and  Celsui. 
A.D.  440.    A  century  later  iS  date,  and  decidedlj 

•  tdbatto  constdera  that  the  Apoatka  and  fcmalB 
flgntea  m  wotks  ollba  ilh  eanlBrj ;  Int  thai  the  nam* 
or  Cbrlst  and  the  ErangiUntic  s;m1»ls  bplonn  u  ■  lalFr 
eporb.  (JrU/ndutrwIi.lT.lTl,)  Thia  Is  alio  the  optntna 
or  Vltet  O.imiccl  alaa  atltlbntas  mia  nuaic  to  pop* 
SmdM,  a.D.  M*. 
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inferior  in  atfle  aDil  ciecutioB,  tfaongli  (till 
entirely  free  from  Byuntina  iIllfDeH,  an  thoH 
which  decomta  Ch«  domu  o(  the  orthodox 
bk|itiKt>rj,  anii  of  the  Ariao  bsptitterj,  which 
nii;  be  fKcrJbed  le  the  name  date,  c  a.d.  bb3. 
We  have  eiampln  of  ■  tlilrd  mode  of  treatment 
dtttinct  from  the  other  two,  in  the  mouics  of 
St.  ViMi,  A.D.  547,  of  Che  chapel  of  the  arch- 
bithop')  palace,  comptoted  in  the  ume  year,  and 
of  the  builica  of  St.  Apolliou^i  in  Clam, 
bailt  la  A.D.  MS.  "In  thaipselTH,"  write* 
Mr  Lavird  («.«.  p.  14),  "  the >e  mo«aio  are 
dewrTicg  of  the  moat  earefal  itudy,  as  belonging 
to  the  b^t  period  of  earlj  chriitian  mosaic  art. 
Thej  are  capeciallj  valuable  to  the  architect,  ai 
•Bbrding  tome  of  the  fiDeat  eiaiij|))ea  o(  the 
treatment  of  pictorial  mouioi,  and  of  the  tech- 
nical qualltiei  of  the  material."  The  Ravenna 
moaaica,  though,  a>  wa  have  aeeu,  eitending 
over    a   period   of  full  a  centnry,  and  display. 
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.tyles, 


ently  p 


dignity  and  purity  of  taite,  hut  maintaining 
on  the  whole  the  same  bigb  level,  both  in 
drawing  and  design,   ai  well  aa  in  harmoDj  of 


colour:  we  aball  therefore  treat  them  together.' 
To  commence  with  the  orthodo]  baptiaterjr 
erected  by  biihap  Ursut,  i.D.  *00-410,  and  de- 
corated with  mosaics  by  archbishop  Keen,  a.D. 
430.  This  building  is  internally  xn  oLlsgon, 
covered  with  a  capok,  and  is  brilliant  with  aie- 
saics,  almost  fVom  floor  to  root',  llie  most  re- 
markable of  these  are  tbe  eight  prophets;  grand 
majestic  figures,  draped  in  white,  which  occupy 
the  spandrels  of  the  lower  tier  of  arches,  upon 
an  oval  background  of  gold  enclosed  by  acnnthaa 
leaves  which  spread  oat  in  lovely  arnbesqu* 
scrotl-work.  To  qnote  a  Tery  apprecialiva 
description,  "  the  moat  remarkahfe  individuality, 
not  merely  in  face  but  in  figure,  is  preserved 
in  each  i  and  in  each  (here  it  a  dbtinct  ex- 
pression, life-like  and  full  of  character.  Found 
in  a  pagan  building,  one  would  nay  I  hey 
represented  Roman  senatora  of  the  sterner 
republican  type,  aud  were  portrsiti.  Their 
actions  are  eteenlially  different ;  their  draperies 
cast  with  that  truthful,  excellent  varietv  of 
fold  no  study  of  arl-eiamples  only  cnuld  have 
taught,  and  the  manipulation  of  light  and  shade 
i,  perfect." 

The  ornamentation  of  the  capola  is  divided 


lata  two  loiMt  endrcUng  the  central  piciurs  re- 
prtaenting  the  baptism  of  our  Lord.  The  lower 
■OD*,  which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  earlier  period, 
pnaentsaserieaofthTonad  erosceo ; altan treating 
Uu  open  goapals ;  episcopal  chairs  beneath  tbell- 
TDofed  niche*;  and  tomba  surmounted  with  gar- 
landa,  set  within  an  architectnral  framework  of 
alawst  Pompeian  elegance.  This  lower  lone 
IpriDga  fnnn  a  profusion  of  aeanthn*  leaves,  on 
wbidi  rvTDta,  doves,  and  other  birds  are  parched. 
Tba  upper  aone,  containing  the  twelve  apostlaa, 
together  with  the  central  picture  of  the  baptism, 
shew  indieaUoD*  of  reatoration  at  ■  later  and 
taferior  pi^od  of  art  (c  A.D.  5.S3),  though  still 
preserving  maeh  of  antique  dignity  and  grace, 
tiie  apostle*,  colossal  in  liie,  robed  In  gold 
nd  white  drapery  floating  In  the  wind  in 
graceful  folds,  advance  with  rapid  step  towards 
the  eentrsl  figure,  bearing  in  theii  hands 
jevellol  crowns.  The  \ih  and  movement 
af  the  Hlvaodug  figures  present  a  striking 
(«atTa*t  to  the  motionless  repoee  of  later 
BMsaiei.    In  tfc*  pictur*  of  th*  baptism,  which 


fills  the  centre  of  the  enpola,  Christ  is  entirely 
nude,  immersed  in  the  river  ap  to  the  middle. 
The  Haptlst.  half  nude,  pours  water  on  the 
Sutiour's  bead,  on  which  the  holy  dore  is  de- 
scending. An  incongruous  relic  of  paganism 
appears  In  the  form  of  the  liver.god  Jordan, 
rising  from  his  stream  and  oHering  a  napkin  ax  an 
act  of  homage.  The  moeaios  of  this  bailding 
stand  in  the  very  highest  nuk  among  similar 
works  for  the  richness  of  the  ornamentation,  the 
harmony  and  delicacy  of  the  colouring,  the  ei- 
cellence  of  the  drawing,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
compoaitioD.  (Ciampini,  Vtt.  Mm.  vol.  ii.  c.  25; 
vonQnast,ii'ai:«inii,tsf.i.pp.4,5;  Kugler.p.  25.) 
Analogoni  in  style,  aad  riTalUng  the  baptistery 
in  the  rich  harmony  of  its  oraamentation,  It  the 
mauaoleam  of  Galla  Pladdia,  A.D.  440.     This  is 

'  In  dntrlUng  the  Ravmna  nwaln  T  have  iliawn 
!ai5»lj  from  the  sdmlraBle  uUclr*  *hlcli  appmml  'n  ihe 
Ttma  neirapaper  darins  (be  jm  TflTa.  etpedallj  Lhoae 
pubU-brd  Stptrmber  H  and  IMcoiber  Ki. 
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a  building  in  the  form  of  a  short  Latin  crow,  each 
arm  ooTered  with  a  barrel  vault,  with  a  small 
cupola  rising  on  a  square  lantern  above  the  inter- 
section. The  whole  interior,  both  walls  and  roof, 
from  the  height  of  about  six  feet  from  the  floor, 
is  coated  with  mosaics,  which,  as  Messrs.  Crowe 
and  Cavalcasalle  have  pointed  out,  are  of  special 
value  as  a  connecting  link  both  in  the  subjects 
and  their  treatment  between  the  Oraeco-Roman 
work  of  the  primitive  Christian  church,  and  the 
strictly  new-Greek  or  Byzantine ;  between  the 
frescoes  of  the  catacombs  and  the  mosaics  of  the 
Roman  churches.     The  chief  arches  are  deco- 
rated with  rich  acanthus  scroll-work  (see  wood- 
cut No.  6),  which  also   covers  the  lunettes  at 
the  ends  of  the  transepts,  where  the  bright  green 
leaves  pencilled  with  red  and  blark  and  bordered 
with  gold,  stand  out  on  a  dark  blue  ground,  with 
stags  making  their  way  through  the  foliage  to 
slake  their  thirst  at  a  fountain,  in  evident  allu- 
sion to  Fs.  xlii.   1.     The  subject    in  the  chief 
lunette  facing  the  entrance  has  been  variously 
explained.   It  represents  a  male  figure,  advancing 
with  energetic  stride,  his  pallium  floating  in  the 
air,  and  bearing  a  crux  hastata  over  his  right 
shoulder.    In  his  right  hand  he  carries  an  open 
book.     Before  him  to  his  right  is  an  iron  grate 
or  gridiron,  with  burning  wood  under  it.    Behind 
him  is  an  open  cupboard,  or  scrinium,  oontfuning 
rolls  of  the  Gospels.      This   flgure   has   been 
identified  from  the  days  of  Ciampini  downwards 
with  our  Lord,  and  the  book  is  supposed  to  be 
an  heretical  work  which  He  is  about  to  throw 
into  the  flames.    Such  a  representation  of  our 
Lord,  however,  is  quite  without  a  parallel  in 
the  whole  cycle  of  sacred  art,  and  it  has  of  late, 
with  more  probability,  been  regarded  by  Garrucci 
and  Richter  {Die  Moaaiken  von  JKarenno,  p.  81), 
as  St.   Lawrence  with  the  instrument  of  his 
martyrdom,  as  the  swurd  lies  at  the  feet  of  St. 
Agnes  in  the  mosaic  in  the  baailica  bearing  her 
name  at  Rome.    The  book  held  by  him  would 
under  this  interpretation  be  one  of  the  Gospels 
(before  the  restoration  of  1875  the  scn'ntiim  con- 
tained only  three  rolls,  St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke, 
and  St.  John),  borne  as  i^ symbol  of  his  oflioe  at 
a  deacon  (cf.  (^ntt.  Apost,  lib.  ii.  c.  57  ;  Hieron. 
Epist.   Ivii.  ;    ConcU.   Vatens.    ii.   c.   2).     Very 
superior  both  in  design  and  execution  is  the 
celebrated,  but  somewhat   overpraised,   mosaic 
of  the    Good  Shepherd  in  the  lunette  above 
the   chief  entrance.     "For  beauty  and   purity 
of  design,"  writes  Mr.  Larard  (u.  ».   p.  14), 
"  which  nearly  approaches  that  of  classic  times, 
and  for  exquisite  harmony  of  colour,  this  is  one 
of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  art  that 
can  be  found."    Its  resemblance  to  some  of  the 
catacomb  frescoes  of  Orpheus  Is  too  strong  to  be 
overlooked.    [Fbesoocs,  voL  i.  p.   656.J     The 
Saviour,  represented  as  a  beardless  young  man 
with  long  flowing  hair,  clad  in  a  long  gold  tunic 
striped  with  blue,  and  holding  a  crux  hastata  in 
His  left  hand,  is  seated  in  a  grassy,  hilly  land- 
scape, with   His    sheep    grasing  around  Him, 
caressing  with  Bfb  right  hand  one  of  the  flock 
that  has  lovingly  approached  Him.*    Each  of 


•  The  somewhat  exsggerJUd  laudation  given  to  this 
mosaic  by  voii  Quart  and  others  may  be  esllinated  by  an 
inspection  of  the  accurate  reprodncUon  of  the  original 
^»\  by  Salviat!  and  Riolo.  in  the  gallery  of  the  aoolbp 
I  oooit  at  the  8oath  Kensington  Musetmi. 


the  walls  of  the  lantern  supporting  the  cupola 
bears  two  standing  figures — perhaps  apostles — 
by  another  and  inferior  hand,  but  full  of  actioi 
and  admirably  posed.  Below  the  windows  are 
doves  perched  on  the  rim  of  a  vase  and  drinking 
from  it,  reminding  one  of  the  celebrated  antique 
mosaic  in  the  Capitol,  described  by  Pliny.  The 
dome  itself  is  spangled  with  stars  shining  forth 
from  a  red  azure  ground  encircling  a  Latin 
cross.  (Ciampini,  Vet,  AJon.  vol.  i.  tab.  65-67; 
von  Quast,  Uf.  2-6,  pp.  10-15  ;  Kugler,  p.  28.) 

We  have  to  leap  over  a  century  to  arrive  at  the 
period  of  the  execution  of  the  mosaics  of  what 
is  known  as  the  Arian  baptistery,  or  St.  Maria 
in  Cosmedin,  said  to  have  been  built  bv  Theo- 
doric,  and  after  his  death  reconciled  and  deco- 
rated by  bishop  Agnellus,  c.  560.  Our  limits 
forbid  our  dwelling  upon  these  works  of  art, 
which  are  almost  exactly  reproductions  of  those 
in  the  up))er  part  of  the  dome  of  the  orthodox 
ba)»tistery.  We  have,  as  there,  the  baptism  of 
Christ  in  the  centre,  with  the  attendant  figures 
of  the  Baptist  and  the  river-god  Jordan,  with 
the  lengthy,  angular  apostles  in  a  lower  zone — 
disproportionate,  figures — bearing  crowns.  (See 
Ciampini,  Vtft.  Mon,  voL  ii.  c  23;  von  Quaat, 
18;  Kugler,  p.  85.)' 

Wc  pass  now  to  the  celebrated  church 
of  St.  ViUl,  consecrated  in  547.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  ground  plan  and  section  of 
this  remarkable  edifice  (Chuboh,  voL  L  pp. 
875,  376),  that  in  its  general  plan  it  is 
circular,  covered  by  a  dome,  with  what  we 
may  call  a  quadrangular  chancel  ending  in  a 
domed  apse.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
principal  dome,  together  with  the  whole  of  the 
interior,  was  originally  decorated  i9ith  mosaics, 
but  the  whole  have  perished  at  the  hands  of 
later  restorers  with  the  'exception  of  those  of  the 
sacraritim  and  apse.  These  are  so  remarkable  in 
their  treatment  and  so  splendid  in  their  general 
effect  as  to  make  us  regret  most  keenly  the  de- 
struction of  the  others.  Although  the  architec- 
ture of  the  church  is  what  was  afterwards 
known  as  Byzantine,  and  it  owed  its  erection  to 
the  Emperor  of  the  East,  the  term  **  Byzantice  ** 
cannot  properly  be  applied  to  the  mosaics.  **  The 
style  of  art,"  writes  Kugler,  «» is  still  of  that 
late  Roman  class  already  described,  and  we  have 
no  reason  to  conclude  that  the  artists  belonged 
to  a  more  Eastern  school  "  (ffattd'xtok  of  Pitting, 
tt.  «.  p.  34).  It  is  erident,  however,  that  the 
direct  classical  influence  was  waning,  and  giving 
place  to  realism.  They  no  longer,  as  in  the 
representations  of  which  **  the  G<K>d  Shepherd  *' 
of  the  mausoleum  of  Galla  Pladdia  mar  be 
taken  as  a  type,   **  reflect  pagan  art-tradition 

Slorified  by  Christian  sentiment,"  but  either 
epict  scenes  belonging  to  their  own  times  or 
sacred  subjects  into  which  the  spirit  of  the  day 
has  been  breathed,  with  scarcely  any  trace  of 
antique  feelings.  The  broad  soffit  of  the  arch 
dividing  the  sacrarium  from  the  central  domieal 

t  At  the  cathedral  of  Naples  there  la  a  bapttoteiT- 
ascribed  to  OonstanUoe,  but  assigneil  by  some  to  bishop 
Vlncentius,  aj>.  656-6tO,  the  cupola  of  which  is  earicbed 
with  nuMaics.  The  sacred  monogram  ooeiiples  the  centre. 
On  the  tides  of  the  octagon  below,  we  are  told,  are  langed 
the  prophets  presenting  thdr  crowss.  The  atdtadet  are 
said  to  he  vailed,  the  aotloo  saitabtob  and  the  dnperiea  of 
dassle dignity.  (Qsfealaal,  Ckku  M  JVopoU.  ««L  L  p. Mi 
Oowe  andOavaleaselle,  vol.  L  p.  12.) 
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mn  fa  dcconted  witli  lb  nicdiilliaDs  coDUIoing 
indiridual  portniit-Uke  beidi  of  our  Lord 
tad  Hill  mpostlea  nod  ths  martjn  GerTuiui 
md  ProtnEius,  act  in  a  field  of  gold-green 
anibnqae  foliage  on  ■  bina  ground.  The  two 
■lila  of  the  sacnrinm  eihihit  a  remarkable 
Hrin  of  Old  TeiUment  imbjecta,  ehieflj  ajm- 
bolialorthe  Eucharist,  toxether  with  tignrei  of 
prophet!  and  evangeliits,  set  in  an  aretiiteoloral 
frimework.  The  prindiial  picture  oa  each  «ide  ii 
CODtAJoed  ID  the  bliiDk  hend  of  a  aemidrculnr 
arch,  abovs  which  (wo  aogeli  floating  throngh 
tht  kir  inppoit  a  circnlar  medallion  bearing  a 
latin  crcne  with  The  lettera  A  A.  liJich  aemi- 
drcle  includei  two  inbjects  cDmbined  Id  oue 
picture:  Ihn  lo  the  north  (1)  Abraham  and 
Sarah  entertaining  the  three  angeU,  and  (2) 
■*    ■       ■     lalay  hii 
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h  (1)  u 
I,  ad  IT* 


en  point 
offering  of  Helchiudek 


That  to 


4  ficm 


draped  in   r 


raped  table,  on 
of  bread  and  a  chalice  ;  (2)  Abei,  "  aa  eicelleu 
and  perfectly  antiqae  shepherd  figure  "  (Kagler) 
did  iu  a  kind  of  goattkin,  holding  a  lamb  In  hL 
tileoded  amu  ever  the  table,  with  a  rude  hu 


bafalnd  him.  Tbeae  Sgnrei  are  DMrlj  life  liie. 
The  ipandrel*  to  the  uuth  conUin  on  one  aide 
(t)  Moiet  keeping  the  flock  of  Jethro,  and  aboTS 
(!)  VoK*  loaslng  hit  thoet  from  hit  feet ;  and  on 
tb*  other  aide  (il)  the  propbeC  laaiah  itaDdiog  by 
a  erowoed  colamu.  Still  higher  on  thia  aide 
tboTc  the  arch  are  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Hark, 
with  their  tjmbolt  of  the  angel  tod  the  lion.  The 
correipondiDg  pictnm  In  the  aonthem  tpnndrtia 
art  (1)  Hoiet  on  the  Mount  reeetTing  the  law.  (2) 
a  group  of  laraelitu  below,  and  (I))  tlie  prophet 
Jeremiah  alw  standing  by  a  crowned  pillar ;  St. 
Luke  ud  St.  John,  with  tht  ox  and  the  eagle, 
Wag  repreaentad  abore.  Ailrancing  into 
apK  proper,  the  walls  on  either  aide  at  the 
tnace  bear  the  eelehratsd  hlitsrical  pictnrei  of 


Joitiniu  and   "hia  ttrangtlf  choien  empreu" 

Theodora,  with   their  reapectire  suitei,  m^ing 

church.  (Woodcut.  Xo.  T,  8.)  These,  "a>  almoat 
the  sole  aurtirisg  apecimeaa  of  the  higher  style 
of  secular  paintiug.  art  of  great  interest,  and  is 
eiamplas  of  eoitume  quite  invaluable,"  Tbtj 
ace,  howtTer,  inferior  in  knowledge  ol  fonn  uul 
in  drawing,  and  displaj  little  skill  in  grouping ; 
the  arti>t>  endeavuurmg  to  make  up  for  their 
deticieiuaai  by  minute  and  caretul  eiecution  and 
gorgeous  DC luu ring.  The  figures  are  life-sue,  and 
are  upon  a  gold  ground,  l^th  the  emperor  and 
empress  are  diitinguisbed  by  the  nim  biu,  and  wear 
diadems.  (See  the  woodcuts  in  article  Ubowk, 
vol.  i.  p.  5<>6.)  The  emperor  is  preceded  by  the 
archbishop  Maiimiimat  (a.d.  biii-b&2)  who  con- 
secrated tht  church,  a  very  characteristic  ligore, 
accompanied  by  a  deacon  and  snbdeacon,  the  oue 
bearing  a  jewelled  rolunie  of  the  gospela,  the 
other  a  censer.  On  the  other  tide  a  chsmberlaiu 
it  represented  aa  drawing  hack  the  embroidered 
eurtatn  of  tht  door  for  the  empreaa,  attended  by 
aeven  tadiei  of  her  court.  The  border  of  Theo- 
dora's robe  la  embroidered  with  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi.  The  half-dome  of  the  apse  ountaint 
the  eemi-colotsal  figure  of  Christ  as  "a  godlike 
youth  with  richly-cloatcred  hair  "  leated  on  an 
azure  globe,  bestowing  the  crown  of  life  on  the 
martjr-soldier  Titalis,  who  is  hetng'led  up  to 
Him  by  an  angel,  (^iritt'i  Itfl  hand  holds  the 
acTen-aetled  book.  Another  angel  atands  on 
the  other  side  of  Christ,  together  with  bishop 
Ecclesius,  tht  founder  of  the  church  (d.  541),  of 
which  ht  carriet  a  model.  He  is  tha  only  figure 
of  the  group  unnlmbed.  Below,  the  four  riren 
of  Par^ise  flow  throngh  green  meadows.  The 
Tsult  of  the  aaorarium  Is  richly  covered  with 
green-gold  arabetquet  on  a  btne  ground,  and 
green  upon  a  gold  ground,  amid  which  four 
stately  angels  with  ouUtretchad  arma  nplift  a 
medallion  bearing  a  oimbed  lamb  on  a  starry 
ground.  On  tha  wail  in  front  of  the  apse  two 
angels  bear  the  monogram  of  Christ,  while  the 
citiea  of  Bethlehem  and  Jemaalam,  blaiing  with 
Jewels,  ataud  below,  amid  viDe-teudrilsand  birds 
on  an  aiure  gioond.  Mo  more  remarkable  terit* 
of  mosaics  than  thett  of  St.  .Vital'i  are  to  b* 
found  is  the  whole  circle  of  Christian  art 
(Ciampini,  Vtt.  Hon.  toL  ii.  tab.  18-22  \  Agin- 
court,  Ptintan,  pi.  itI  fig.  8,  10,  12  ;  Qallj 
Knight,  Eecln.  Arch,  of  liaig,  ml.  i.  pi.  10  ■,  Du 
Sommerard,  Lei  Arti  du  Jfoj/en  Agt,  albuia, 
s«ri«  10,  pi.  32 ;  U  Barte,  Haw&ooh  of  Arli  </ 
Middit  Agn,  vol.  i:  pi.  27 ;  Kogler, ».  t. ;  Parker't 
PhotographM,  No.  752,  753;  South  Epnsington, 
973,973,  B808-«aiO.) 

The  basiUca  known  ai  St.  Apollinsre  Nnovo, 
since  the  remoTal  thither  of  the  body  of  St. 
ApoUinarii  for  safety  in  the  9tb  century  from 
the  basilica  of  the  same  name  in  "  Claue,"  bat 
originally  built  by  Theodoric,  A.D.  500.  for 
Arian  worship,  and  detiguated  "St.  Hartino 
In  coalo  anreo,"  from  the  tplendoor  of  its  golden 
walls  and  ceilings. and  "SactllamArii,' presents 
two  grand  proceuional  frieiea,  of  colotsal  figures, 
eitending  the  whole  leqgth  of  the  nave,  in  what 
wt  hive  called  tba  "triforiom  ipacta."  which 
"  belonging  to  tha  very  last  daya  of  ancient  art 
remind  oa  cnriontty  of  the  Panatbenaic  pro< 
cession  on  the  frieit  of  tht  Parthenon"  (Sugler, 
K   1.)    That  to  the  wrath  onuUti  of  twenty- 
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bar  nwl*  i^aU,  simbHl,  holding  erowm  In 
thdr  tuuidi  diTidad  by  palm  tree*,  ill  clothed 
in  whita  rebM,  with  the  unpCiou  of  tha  patna 
laiot,  St,  Martin,  tha  U«t  of  the  row,  who  ii 
cl«d  in  Tiolat,  »dTancing  in  lUtalj  march  Awn 
the  city  of  Barwina  towaidt  lb«  throned  SaTiour 
teated  between  foar  angeli  (*  rettontioa  tince 
Ciampini'i  time)  ;  on  the  nortli,  or  women'i  lule, 
we  have  a  nmilu-  procenion  of  twenty-two 
*irgin  Mints  ieaning  from  the  lubnrb  of  CU«i«, 
clothed  in  white,  with  a  jold-colonred  thort- 
(leered  robe  orer,  the  head  covered  with  ■  while 
Ttil,  and  the  left  hand  which  holdi  a  crown  aiio 
rimilarly  veiled.  They  lot  preceded  by  the 
three  king*  (reatored)  preeenting  the  offering*  to 
the  Infant  Savkwr  watwl  on  Hu  throned  Virgin 
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Hothra'i  lap,  with  two  atately  angela  on  dther 
tide,  iioth  muther  and  child  haring  the  nimljai, 
and  with  their  right  hand*  iai>ed  in  »ct  of 
beneJiclian.  "k'ew  of  man'*  worki,"  write* 
Hr.  Freemiu,  "are  sure  nugnihcenl  than  that 
long  prooAaion  of  triumphal  rirgins.  .  .  _  not 
■tilt  conTentioaai  form*,  a*  in  the  late  Byiaotioe 
work ;  but  liviBg  and  moving  human  being*." 
There  i>  great  variety  in  tlie  eipreuiun  of  the 
facet,  and  tlie  feature*  are  *ome  of  the  mott 
beautifui  in  early  Chriitian  art.  The  name*  are 
inuiribed  over  each  laint.  Hr*.  JameMn  calli 
attention  to  the  tact  that  oniy  live  of  the  whole 
number  "are  properly  Greek  Hunta,  all  the  reat 
being  I'tin  uiute,  whote  wonhip  originated 
with  the   Weaten^  ud  m(  witii  the  h«ium 


chnreh  "  (JameiaB,  Sound  <nuf  Ltgmdars  Art, 

vol.  IL  p.  537).  Above  the  frieiei  the  apttcet 
between  the  wlndown  exhibit  imall  single  Ggnret 
of  prophet!  and  apoitlea  in  niche* ;  and  over 
each  window,  a  vase  with  two  dove*  recall*  a 
^miliar  feature  in  clutic&l  art.  Higher  *till, 
ja*t  below  the  roof.  i>  a  leriea  of  *mBll  iDbJecta 
from  the  li&  of  Chriit.  Tboee  on  the  ritoal, 
north,  depict  thirteen  (cenei  from  the  life  of  our 
Lord:— (1)  The  cure  of  the  paralytic;  (2)  the 
cure  of  the  demoniac;  (3)  healing  of  the  man 
with  the  puliy  ;  (4)  eevering  the  iheep  from  the 
goaU;  (5)  the  widow'*  mite;  (6)  the  Phariiee 
and  publican;  (T)  the  raiiinz  of  LainTue;  (8) 
Chriat  and  the  womin  of  Ssmariaj  (9)  the 
woman  that  wai  a  einner ;  (10)  cue  of  the  tvro 


blind  men;  (11)  mincnloni  draught;  (13)  Ui« 

feeding  of  the  fire  thousand;  (13)  gatheriBg  ap 
the  frsEment*.  Tbnae  on  the  *onth,  u  naof 
Kenei  from  the  Pataion,  oommencing  with  th* 
La*t  Sapper  and  endini;  with  the  appeanocea 
of  our  Lord  after  Hi*  Reaturection — to  the  din- 
dple*  at  Emmaa*.  and  to  the  eleven  apMtlea  ; 
and,  what  i*  noteworthy,  amittmg  the  CrQci- 
liiion  and  all  the  phyaial  inferlngt  of  Christ. 
It  deierre*  itotice  that  in  the  former  onr  Lord 
li  repreeented  a*  a  heardle**  yoang  man  ;  in  ttie 
latter  a*  adult  and  bearded.  Theie  mmaici  iira 
of  high  ralne  in  Christian  art  and  deserve  to  Iw 
better  known.  The  bert  account  of  them  is. in 
Rlchter,  Dit  Mraaiien  eon  AdMiu<o>  pp-  44  .  ff. 
Above    the   iaint*    w*   *«•    the   dttch-ih^ad 
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vwlt  of  aa  iqMe,  with  a  pensile  crown.  And 
a  cross  above  anpported  hf  a  dove  on  either 
side.  (Woodcut,  Cobona  Lugis,  vol.  L  p.  461 ; 
Ci^pini,  Vet.  Man.  torn.  iL  pp.  126,  127; 
Aginoonrt,  Pemturey  pi.  xvi.  fig.  13,  15-20; 
Garruoci,  Arti  PrimUh,  Crist. ;  von  Quast,  taf. 
7 ;  Soath  Kens.  No.  6811,  6812 ;  Kogler,  ti.  «. 
pp.  38-40.) 

To  the  same  period  belong  the  mosaics  of  the 
chapel  of  the  archiepiscopal  palacc.8  (Woodcnt 
Ko.  9.)  We  have  here  a  dome  with  the  monogram 
of  Christ  in  the  centre,  supported  by  four  simple 
snd  graceful  angels,  with  the  evangelistic  symbiDls 
io  the  spandrels,  all  on  a  gold  ground.  The  soffit  of 
esch  of  the  four  sustaining  arches  is  decorated  with 
MTen  medallion  heads  on  an  azure  ground,  that  of 
Christ  (a  very  youthful  bust)  occupying  the  place 
of  honour  in  the  centre  of  the  chancel  arch,  with 
three  of  the  apostles  on  either  side,  the  heads 
of  the  remaining  six  with  that  of  St.  Paul, 
ornamenting  the  western  arch.  The  side  arches 
exhibit  six  male  saints  to  the  north,  and  as  many 
female  saints  to  the  south,  with  the  sacred 
oioo(^ram  in  the  centre.  Tliese  medallions  are 
conceived  in  the  same  spirit  as  those  on  the 
arch  of  the  sacrarium  of  St.  Vital,  bat  are 
inferior  in  design  and  execution. 

The  mosaics  wiuch  decorate  the  basilica  of 
St  ApolliBaris  in  Classe  belong  to  a  later 
period,  c.  671-677,  but  they  may  be  conveni- 
ently treated  of  here,  as  they  are -examples  of 
the  same  school  of  art,  and  present  many  points 
of  close  resemblance  to  the  earlier  works.  These 
mosaics  are  pronouBoed  by  Kugler  to  be  of  the 
highest  importance  in  the  history  of  ecclesiastical 
art,  as  almost  the  only  surviving  example,  since 
the  ooaflagration  of  St.  Paufs  at  Rome,  of  the 
Banner  in  whioh  ^  whole  rows  of  pictures  and 
spnbols  were  employed  to  ornament  the  interior 
of  chnrehes"  (Kugler,  u.  s.  p.  61).  The  span- 
drels of  the  nave  arches  offer  a  series  of  early 
Qiristian  symbols,  from  the  simple  monogram 
to  the  Good  Shepherd  and  the  Fisherman, 
vhile  a  line  of  medallions  on  the  wall  above 
exhibits  full-^e  portraits  of  the  archbishops  of 
Rarenaa,  on  the  same  plan  as  the  series  of  popes 
in  St  PanPs,  which  are  continued  also  along 
t^e  wall  of  the  aisles.  (See  the  woodcut,  article 
Cruroii,  vol.  L  p.  377.)  These  are  modern,  but 
•pparently  correct  ct^ies.  The  mosaics  of  the 
apse  are  original,  and  very  remarkable.  The 
arch  of  the  tribune  presents  the  fiiroiUar  ar- 
nsgenent.  The  bust  of  Christ,  in  a  medallion, 
Mcapies  the  ceatre  between  the  evangelistic 
^bols,  with  twelve  sheep  on  either  side 
■caiflg  ham  the  Kates,  ef  the  two  holy  oitiet  and 
adrancing  up  tjie  aides  of  the  arch.  Lower 
down  are  the  two  archangels,  Michael  and 
Gabriel,  with  heads  of  youthful  beauty,  each 
holding  the  Ubarum.  Lower  still  are  figures 
of  8t  Matthew  amd  St.  Luke.  The  side  walls  of 
the  apse  present  two  very  remarkable  historical 
cmnpeeitioiiay  evidently  designed  in  imitation 
of  those  St  St.  Vital.  To  the  south  the  three 
ourifices  of  the  Old  TesUment,  those  of  Abel, 
Melchixedek,   and    Abraham,  are  combined   in 

f  Thef  era  pronoanoed  bgr  Von  Qoast  to  belong  to  the 
ttb  «aalw7  etalelly  oo  seeoont  of  a  monoKram, "  Petrut," 
*Mtk  ha  eeneMers  to  refer  to  Petms  Qirysolosti*,  a.d. 
4&-4A4.  Kuf  ler  would  prefer  to  refer  this  monogram 
toardhbkboy  PMras  IV.,  aj».  M»-fiTi  (u.  t.  p^  40.  note). 
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one  really  spirited  oomposition.  To  the  north 
is  represented  the  Granting  the  Privileges 
of  the  church  of  Bavenna  to  the  archbishop 
Reparatus  by  the  emperor,  probably  Con- 
stantino Pogonatus,  a.d.  668-685,  slighter 
and  inferior  in  drawing  and  execution  to  the 
opposite  picture  (Kugler,  u.  a.  p.  63),  but  de- 
serving to  be  ranked  with  the  mosaics  of  St. 
Yitars  as  invaluable  contemporary  records  of 
secular  costume  of  the  7th  oentury.  Between 
the  five  windows  of  the  apse  are  sainted  bishops 
of  Ravenna  in  pontifical  robes,  holding  books, 
and  blessing  the  people.  The  moat  noteworthy 
however  of  the  series  of  mosaics  in  this  chui^ch 
i^  that  of  the  Transfiguration,  which  fills  the 
conch  of  the  apse,  considered  by  Lord  Lindsay 
as  '<  perhaps  the  most  beautifully  executed 
mosaic  in  Ravenna."  With  the  exception  of  that 
at  Mount  Sinai  it  is  the  earliest  known  representa- 
tion of  the  scene,  and  is  given  in  so  emblematical 
a  character  that  by  the  uninitiated  the  subject 
would  not  be  readily  recog^oised  (Mrs.  Jameson's 
Biston/  of  cur  Lord,  vol.  i.  p.  341).  The  tradi- 
tional tvpe  is  adhered  to  in  the  arrangement, 
in  the  chti^f  place  the  presence  of  Christ  is  sym- 
bolized by  a  jewelled  cross,  set  in  a  blue  circle 
studded  with  gold  stars,  in  the  centre  of  which 
His  sacred  face  is  inserted  with  Solus  mundi  below, 
and  IX0r2  above.  The  divine  hand  is-uing  from 
the  clouds,  and  pointing  to  the  cross,  indicates 
the  Father's  recognition  of  the  Son.  On  either 
side  of  the  cross  truncated  half  figures  of  Mo»es 
and  £lia8  repoee  on  delicately  coloured  clouds. 
Below,  three  sheep  in  a  hilly  green  meadow 
looking  upward  symbolize  the  apostles.  At  the 
base  of  the  composition,  in  the  central  positinu, 
reserved  in  the  earlier  mosaics  exclusively  for 
Christ,  St  Apollinaris  stands  in  his  pontifical 
robes,  with  his  arms  extended  in  prayer,  between 
six  sheep  on  either  side.  The  freedom  from  the 
Byzantine  rigidity  whioh  characterizes  the  con- 
temporary works  at  Rome  is  very  noteworthy. 
Indeed,  notwithstanding  its  intimate  political 
connection  with  Constantinople  the  art-tra- 
ditions of  lUvenna  seem  to  have  continued  to  a 
late. date  unaffected  by  the  paralyzing  influence 
of  the  schools  of  the  Eastern  capital,  which 
was  destined  to  destroy  the  life  of  ecclesiastical 
art,  and  reduce  it  to  the  almost  mechanical 
reproduction  of  conventional  forms,  depending 
for  their  effect  on  the  architectonic  regularity  of 
their  arrangement  and  the  gorgeousness  of  the 
materials  employed.  The  absence  of  Byzantine 
influence  here  has  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Freeman ; 
the  **  Ravenna  monuments  all  come  together  under 
I  one  head;  they  are  all  Chriatian  Roman  .... 
Gretik  inscriptions,  appear  over  the  heads  of  the 
holy  personages  in  the  mosaics  (at  St.  Mark's, 
VeniceX  but  the  walls  of  St.  Yitalis  and  St. 
Apollinaris  in  Claase  spake  no  tongue  but 
Latin*'  {Historical  and  ArcMtevtural  Sketches, 
pp.  46,  47). 

Contemporaneous  with  the  earliest  mosaics  at 
Ravenna  are  the  very  interesting  works  at 
Milan,  in  the  churches  of  St.  Lawrence  and  St. 
Ambrose.  Those  at  St.  Lawrence  are  in  the 
lateral  apses  of  the  ancient  chapel  of  St. 
AquUinns,  containing  the  tomb  of  Ataulphus, 
the  first  husband  of  Galla  Placidia  (a.d.  415). 
They  may  be  safely  ascribed  to  thi*  early  part  of 
the  5th  century,  and  are  entirely  fi'ee  from 
Byzantine  influence.    That  to  the  right  repre- 
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Bents  Christ,  youthful  and  beardless,  clad  in 
white.  (Woodcut  No.  10.)  His  head  encircled 
with  a  cruciform  nimbus,  bearing  A  O ;  His  right 
hand  raised  in  benediction.  His  left  holding  the 
Book  of  Life.  The  apostles  sit  on  either  side,  all 
robed  in  white  long-sleeved  tunics,  with  a  black 
clavua  over  the  right  shoulder.  Their  feet  are  san* 
dalled.  The  heads  display  much  variety  in  expres- 
sion, meditative  stern  or  cheerful,  and  some  are 
characterized  by  youthful  beauty.  The  tribune  to 
the  left  represents  a  pastoral  scene,  where  three 
youthful  shepherds,  one  asleep,  are  depicted 
with  three  sheep  in  a  rocky  landscape,  under  a 
cloudy  nocturnal  sky.  Two  dignified  figures 
clad  in  rich  gold>coloured  robes  are  directing  the 
attention  of  the  shepherds  to  something  out  of 
the  picture.  If,  as  Dr.  Appell  believes,  this 
represents  the  angel  appearing  to  the  shepherds 
at  the  Nativity,  it  is  an  interesting  proof  of  the 
entire  absence    at    that    early  period  of  any 


recognised  type  of  the  scene  (AUegranza,  Spiegch 
zoni,  &c ,  tav.  1 ;  South  Kens.  Nos.  7782,  7967). 
The  mosaics  at  St.  Ambroise  are  in  the  side 
chapel  of  St.  Satynis,  or  of  St.  Victor,  "ad 
coelum  aureum,"  this  being  the  original  place  of 
the  latter  saint's  interment.  They  are  ascribed  to 
the  middle  of  the  5th  century,  aod  are  of  remark- 
able excellence,  characterized  by  a  living  freedom 
and  absence  of  stiffness.  On  each  side  wall  of  the 
chapel  are  three  standing  saints ;  on  the  gospel 
side,  St.  Ambrose  between  St.  Gervasius  and 
St.  Protasius ;  on  the  epistle  side,  St.  Matemus 
between  St.  Nabor  and  St.  Felix.  All  wear 
white  togas  over  tunics,  their  feet  are  san- 
dalled, they  have  no  nimbi.  The  cupola  has 
a  gold  ground,  in  the  centre  of  which,  within  a 
garland  of  gay  flowers,  is  the  half  figure  of  St. 
Victor,  a  bearded  and  moustached  young  man, 
of  a  high  colour  and  short  brown  hair.  (Woodcut 
No.  11.)    He  is  clothed  in  a  red  tunic,  with  a 


Vo.  10.   The  ApM  of  8t  Aq^tOam,  8L 


light  purple  pallium  over  it.  He  holds  Sn  his 
right  hand  a  cruciform  monogram  of  Christ  with 
an  inscription  on  the  horizontal  bar  of  the  H, 
read  by  Ferrario,  Panagriae.  In  his  left  hand  he 
bears  an  open  book  inscribed  Victor^  above  is  a 
cross  with  JFbti'ttni  on  the  horizontal  bar.  The 
evangelistic  symbols  as  usual  occupy  the  pen- 
dentives.  They  are  more  unconventional  than 
usual  bat  the  lion  suffers  in  drawing  from  the 
artist's  ignorance  of  the  real  animal  (Ferrario, 
Monumenti  di  8anf  Ambrogio  in  MUano), 

Before  we  return  to  Rome  to  trace  the  gradual 
stiff'ening  and  shrivelling  up  of  ecclesiastical  art 
under  increasing  Byzantine  influence,  we  must 
cross  the  Adriatic,  and  take  a  survey  of  the 
mosaics  of  the  very  remarkable  basilica  of 
Parenzo  in  Istria,  erected,  according  to  an  in- 
scription on  the  tabernacle,  (strangely  misread  by 
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Dr.  J.  M.  Neale,  and  the  German  authorities)^ 
by  Euphrasius,  the  first  bishop  of  the  see,  between 
A.D.  53.5  and  A.D.  543.  These  mosaics  have  a 
strong  family  likeness  to  those  of  Ravenna, 
especially  those  of  St.  ApoIIinare  Nuoto,  and 
evidently  belong  to  the  same  school.  The  ffotBt 
of  the  arch  of  the  tribune  is  decorated  with  a 
series  of  medallion  heads  of  female  saints,  with 
the  sacred  monogram  on  the  vertex  of  the  arch. 
The  western  face  of  the  arch  has  only  ribbons 
and  arabesque  foliage.    The  side  walls  of   the 

k  The  Inscription  isssfoUows:  "F«niul(ns)  .  1Xe>i  . 
Buftasius  .  Antilles)  .  temporlb(Ds)  .  suia  .  ag^ena)  . 
sn(nam)  .  XI  .  hunc  .  loo(uin)  .  a  .  fundamen(tia}  . 
D(e)o  .  Jobant(e)  .  soe  .  Oecd  .  Cktholcc(ae)  .  coodUllC*" 
l*be  words  Xieo .  jtibaitU,  I.e.  Dto  JmamU,  have  br^a 
strangely  read  into  an  abbreviation  for  JDomimo  < 
btatUtimo  AnHttUt, 
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■pw  prarat  the  Annnnciatioa  to  th«  north, 

xit  Visitation  to  the  loatb.      Two  uiata  ai 
gold  limbed  >ng«l   in  whiu  robes  holdinf 
oHi,  (KcQpy   the  spaca  b^ween  the   windi 
The  Kmi-dume  ot  the  apse  contains  a  yerj  et 
•iye  mosaic  picture,  somewhat  coarae,  but  i 
ttfKtire.    the    Dgures    being    remirkablf    free 
from  stiffness,  noble  in  outline,  sn<l  with  wetl^ 
■muigeil  draptrj.     The  general  arrangement  i> 
tiiat  with  which  we  are  familiar   in   this  pnsi- 
lioD.    A  lacreil  flgure  oocupiei  the  central  pliice 
*iLh  saints  and  angels  standing  in  solemn  atten- 
iliace  on  either  side,  while  from  the  clouds  above 
the  DiTine  Hand  holds  out  a  crown.       But  it 
it  so  longer  Chriit  Uimseir  that  is  the  chief 
object  of   leneration,  but   His  Virgin  Jlolher, 
tbroned  and  nimbed,  holding  her  Son  on  her  lap. 
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onwards  in  the  cultus  of  the  Blessed  Viri 
anticipating  hj  three  centuries  the  thro 
Virgin  of  Ssnta  Maria  in  Domnioi.  On  eit 
side  of  the  central  group  stands  a  statelv  an 
and  beyond  three  aaintly  personages;  tbose 
the  Virgin's  right  hand  are  the  patron  sa 
St.  Mauros,  holding  a  orown,  bishop  Euphra; 


Clan 


of    ' 


the 


:   therefore  indiu 


EuphrasiQB  is  presenting; 
second  Euphrasius,  a  hoy.  the  child  of  Claudius. 
The  three  saints  (o  the  Virgin's  left  are  anony- 
mous. The  mosaics  at  Parenio  are  not  limited 
to  the  interior  of  the  church.  The  western 
fafade  was  decorated  with  a  mosaic  picture  of 
Christ  in  a  Vesica,  between  the  Erangelistio 
symbols,  with  the  seven  golden  candlesticks  and 
two  Mint!  below,  aLi  in  a  state  of  xut  decay. 


■a  IL  CBiiiiU  It  a»  Chipd  Dt  aL  auin.  a  at.  Ambn«bi.  mu. 

The  very  renuTkahla  moaaics  of  thia  basilica  iags  of  Salienberg,  taken  during  the  temporary 

demand   carefiil  illnatration.      (Lohde,  Der  Dom  removal  of  the    plaster,  and   published   in    his 

vn    Pnrenio;    Eitelberfer,   KtrnVdenfmaU   da  magniticent  work  on  the  ancient  Christian  archi- 

ft'iti  1 1  ifcAiteAeis    Kaiterttaata,    heft    4-5,    pi.  tecturaof  Constantinople(^/fcAHiUic/i«£autJ^ait- 

nii.-iTi. ;  Neala,  Nolat  of  Journt!/  tn  Dalmatia,  malt  von  Conttanlinopcl).      The  present  state  of 

pp.  79.  SO.)  the  mosaic!  may  he  seen  in  Signer  Fossati's  work 

PnKW<ling>ti1irnTth«Ttothaeaat,  Jastlnian's  Agia   Sofia.      Salaenberg'a  platea   afford  an  un- 

glorioBs  chnreh  of  St,  Sophia  at  Constantinople  deniable  {voof  that  even  in  Byiaplium  itself  the 

preient*   u  example  of  mnsaic  deioration  nn-  stiffening  influence  of  Byiantine  pictorial  traili- 

paralleled    in  ettent  and   unsnrpaased   in    mag-  tions  had  hardly   begun  to  operate  in  the   Gth 

nificence,   hut   altnoat    entirely    hidden    beneath  c«DCury.       It  is  trne  tbat,  with  some  eiceptirins, 

the  whitewash  of  the  image-hating  Mnssnlmana,  there  is  little  attempt   to    produce   a  piciorial 

and  only  known  to  us  by  the  rhetorical  descrip-  compoaition.      The    miMaics    chicHT    coDsi^.t    of 

tiMa  of  Paolu  SUeDtiaciD*,  and  from  the  dra*<  |  mi^anie  lingla  ligiiret  rhythmically  arranged  at 


■ccesuriea  ta  th«  uchitectors,  lookJDg  down 
calml;  DD  the  «onhipp«n  b«low,  without  aDj 
indicitioa  of  ictioa.  But  tbtj  are  wall  drawn, 
and  diiplaj  none  of  tfaa  ipecttal  Hgiditj  and 
attenuated  length  which  renders  later  Byiantine 
art  >o  repuliiie.  The  lubiidiarjr  ornamentation 
on  the  wall),  panels,  loAita  and  tpandrela  of  the 
arches  is  no  leu  free  aad  jojoos.     Here  we  hare 

with  claetors  of  fruit  and  flowen,  with  (tart, 
loicngea,  triiDeles.  and  guilloche  borden,  mani- 
foiting  the  inHuenct  of  a  still  liviDg  clauical 
tradition.  The  whole  interior  of  the  church  wai 
originally  Invested  with  inlaid  work.  The  lower 
portions  were  covered  with  "  opus  nectile," 
patterns  inlaid  in  Tarious-coloui'ed  marblea, 
while  the  upper  lud  far  larger  portion  waa 
•wathod,  as  it  were,  in  a  continnous  gold  sheet 
a  later  date,  at  St.  Mark's, 
p  the  tlatelj  macred  forma, 
ca  n.aj  be 
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of  St.  Sophia,  glv 
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firit  Tolomt  (Oalleuei,  toI.  L  p.  70T).  Fotir 
Tact  leraphi,  with  faves  of  youthful  tnajestj,  set 
in  the  midst  of  six  oiersbadowing  wings,  occup; 
the  pendentiiei  of  the  great  cupola.  Thee*  art 
still  partially  Tisible,  their  faces  oalj  being  con- 
cealed by  siWer  stars.  The  dome  itulf  had 
DO  figures,  and  was  simplj  dirided  by  banda  of 
conventionaL  ornament.  The  solEU  of  the  four 
main  arches  lapporting  the  donu  were  adorned 
with  tull  length  colossal  iignrei  of  eacred  per- 
•onages  within  rich  mowic  bordera.  The  lolSt 
of  the  arch  of  the  apce  presented  on  either  side 
a  truly  magniticcnt  picture  of  a  white-robed 
angel  holding  a  globe  and  a  wand,  with  two 
wings  of  vaat  length  nnd  breadth,  ilmoct  reaching 
to  his  feet.     The  face  is  characteriud  by  a  noble 

fiuthful  beauty  ;  the  hair  long  and  curling- 
he  arruigemeat  of  the  wall  spacea  within  the 
cupola  will  be  eeen  m  the  woodcut  already  re- 
ferred to.  The  sii  smaller  figures  between  the 
second  tier  of  windows  represent  the  minor 
prophets,  Qanked  at  either  end  by  taller  figurei 


of  the  major  propheti,  lulah  and  Jeremiah  to 
the  north,  Eiekiel  and  Daniel  to  the  sooth. 
There  is  much  variety  and  individuality  of  ai- 
pvession  in  these  stately  iigurea.  Jeremiah  has  a 
vi^iy  noble  head,  with  long  flowini;  hair  and  beard. 
.louahnndHabakkukarealsoDOtioeHble.  Thelatter 
h;n  a  very  earnest  face,  without  a  beard,  and  with 
i,tiort  hair  (SaUenberg,  pi.  30).  A  mosaic  given 
be  Salienberg  (pi.  31)^  tram  the  Gmaeceum,  ra- 
pi-flsenting  the  Hay  of  Pentecost  shew)  the  only 
regularly  com}>o£ed  picti 


miclrc 


!<itfc 


e  that  the  Virgin  is  absent),  the  descend- 
in;  fiery  tongues  being  depicted  on  the  ribs  of 
the  half  dome.  A  fragment  from  one  of  the 
sp:indreli  shewi  a  portion  of  a  group  of  by- 
arnnders,  depicted  with  much  graphic  power. 
Half-inuredulous  wonder  is  well  reprasented  in 
their  tiices.  One  ill-looklog  fellow  with  a  goat's 
beard  la  mocking.  The  mosaics  of  St.  Sophia 
Bie  evidentiv  not  all  of  the  same  date.  The 
tigurea   of  ^tern    uii 


Dionysina,  Gregory  Theologu,  t«.,  from  the 
walla  of  the  nave,  ahew  a  aomewhat  aonlleaa 
nnifonnity  In  dresa  form  and  fcatore,  with  aa 
approach  to  eiccM  of  length,  indicating  a  decline 
of  art  {A.  pi.  28,  S9).  The  mosaic  of  oar  Lord 
enthroned,  with  the  proatrale  form  of  th* 
emperor    (CDustantlne     Pogonatos)    awkwardly 


poising  hii 


iself  oi 


elbows 


t  Hia 


with  bad  drawing  and 
ignorance  of  anatomy,  which  characteriiea  the 
later  Byiantine  worka.     (Woodcut  Ko.  13.) 

Another  oontemporaoaun*  tpedmen  of  Greek 
moaaic,  on  a  scale  of  which  unhappily  there  are 
but  few  eiamplea  remaining,  ii  the  cupola  of 
3t.  Sophia,  at  Thetaalonica,  representing  the 
jUcension.  Thii  vait  compo^tion  coven  an  area 
of  600  square  yards,  and  U  eiecnted  with  a 
finiah  rarely  eihihited  In  inch  works.  It  may 
be  safely  assigned  to  the  middle  of  the  6th 
century.  The  asceodisg  figure  of  Christ  in  an 
anreoU  anpparted  by  ans«l)^  In  the  aeotra  «( 
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tlif^  dont,  hu  tlmott  cntlrelj  perulied.  Th*  Land 
TiniEi  utd  twelrt  apoitlei,  poised  ioaecurelj  oa  .  ipccii 
little  amical  killi  diTJdeil  bj  olire  trees,  itiod  :  more 
in  t  circle  round  thfl  bbK,  their  colossal  figures,  | 
more  thui  tirelre  feet  Kigh,  atretchiog  over  the 
golden  cuaca»e.  Tie  Virgin  occupiei  tlie  chief  i 
plue  ojiptuite  the  entraace ;  she  ia  Tested  in  | 
1  purple  robe,  with  scarlet  sandals,  ind  hu  a  ; 
(oldcD  nimbus,  u  have  the  twoaageli  who,  out  i 
on  either  side  of  her,ire  sddte>slng  the  apostlet. 
Tilt  apoatles  are  un-aimbed.  Tbeir  eipreaaiouii  < 
Ter;  vti'ied  and  life-likB.  Some  gaze  upwards; 
seme  lean  their  beads  on  their  bauds  ia  deep 
tbouglit ;  some  hold  up  a  baod  or  ■  lioger  in  : 
eitonisbment.  There  is  as  jet  no  trace  of  the 
psnlyun^  effect  of  Byzantine  stiffneu  and 
dHfAtic  art  traditions  ia  this  trolj  maicniQceDt 
viirk  (Teller  et  Follan,  Bgliti  Sytantinet,  pi. 
il,  ill,  pp.  U2-114).  There  can  b«  no  reason 
le  doubt  that  Greece,  Alia  Ulnar,  and  ttu  Uolj  , 


pouessed  manj  othar  eqtullf  nobU 
speciineos  of  mosaic  decoration,  "  iacomparablf 
more  splendid,  more  sitensiTe,  and  grander  Id 
plan"  (Gaily   Kuiijht}  than    those  with  which 

haTe  luiTiTed  the  wasting  eSacts  of  the  ele- 
manti,  wars,  lires,  and  earthquakes,  and  thoae 
that  retaiun.aTe  mostly  hidden  by  Hahommedan 
whitewash.  Tha  apsa  of  the  church  of  the 
convent  of  Uonnt  Sinai  has  preserTcd  its 
mosaics  ot  the  time  of  Justinian,  representing 
tha  Transfiguration,  with  figures  of  Christ, 
Moses,  and  i^lias,  and  the  three  apostles  belov, 
set  in  a  border  of  medattlons  containing  bnita 
of  prophets,  apottles  and  saints.  Portraits  of 
Justioian  and  Theodora  are  foond  on  the  face  of 
the  arch  of  the  apue.  Above  them  are  tha 
appropriate  historical  scenes  of  Moses  and  tha 
Burning  Bush,  and  Hoses  receiving  the  Tables  of 
tb*  Law.     Accurate  drawings  or  photographs  of 


thne  mosaics  are  urgently  called  for.  H.  Didron 
also  reports  that  the  "  vaulti  and  cupola  of 
Vslepadi  and  St.  Laura  oo  Uonnt  Athos,  and  of 
Ikphne.  near  Atheos,  and  of  St.  Luke  in  Livadia, 
are  ccTered  with  moaalca,"  bat  he  supplies  no 
drtails. 

The  dcTaatating  inroad*  wbich  nrapl  orer  Italy 
ia  the  Sth  century  efiectually  atatnped  out  all 
native  art  both  in  the  capital  and  the  provincial 
dUes.  ThereTiTalofmosaicdecoratioQ.a*ortha 
otber  forou  of  ecclasiutical  art,  most  ba  attri- 
bsled  to  artist*  tnm  the  Eastern  Roma,  who 
broo^t  with  them  thair  t«chnlcal  procatus  and 
pictoriiil  traditions.  It  wa*  not,  howerer,  till  a 
later  neriid,  ai  has  been  alraadv  remarked,  that 
the  rVd  decline  which  characteriies  the  Byian. 

tiou  in  Rnme  belonging  to  the  Sth  century  still 
eiUbit  a  lib  and  moTemrnt  nhich  render  them 
"il  print  of  eompofltioii  Maioaly  percaptitrij 


I  those  of  the  ftth,  and  in  splendoar  of 
material  by  no  means  so"  (Kuglar,  u.  I.  p.  31). 
The  finet  mocaios  of  this  class  eiisting  in 
Roma  ire  those  in  the  church  of  St.  Cosmas  and 
St.  Damian  (the  Eastern  (ihysician  saints)  in  tha 
jrum,  built  by  Felii  IV.  A.i>.  526-530.  (WiH)dcut 
0.  13.)  Hare  wa  perceive  Chat  we  have  finally 
id  brewell  to  pictorial  composition,  and  enter 
upon  the  systam  of  pictorial  arcbitectopic  deo 


tions,  which  ci 


with  0' 


gfor. 


mallty  and  stiffoessuplo  theaiifnctionof  thes 
Tha  effect  is  made  to  depend  entirely  on  majestic 
figures  rhythmically  placed  ia  motinnlesa  repose, 
striking  tha  eye  of  the  worshipper  with  their  calm 
and  solama  grnndetir,  and  filling  his  mi ud  with  r»- 
rerenca  and  awe,  while  "  the  rich  play  of  Botiqna 
dfcorationiilostsight  of  behind  the  seven  gravity 
of  (igurativa  repreeentation  "  (Ltibke,  /lislory  of 
Chrittian  Arty.  Tha  arrangement  of  thi<  admir- 
able mottle,  tha  laat  nork  in  Christian  Roma  in 
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TTiiich  we  trace  a  really  living  art  in  contra- 
distinction  to  the  mechanical  reproduction  of 
hierntical  forms,  conforms  to  the  type  described 
at  the  commencement  of  this  article;  conven- 
tional in  arrangement,  gorgeous  in  colour,  severe 
in  form,  and  stern  in  expression.  A  colossal 
figure  of  our  Lord,  His  right  hand  raised  in 
benediction,  His  left  holding  a  scroll,  occnpies 
the  centre  of  the  roof  of  the  apse.  To  the  left  St. 
Peter  introduces  St.  Cosroas;  St.  Paul,  to  the 
right,  St.  Damian,  each  bearing  martyrs'  crowns. 
They  are  followed  by  St.  Theodore  to  the  right, 
gorgeously  robed,  carrying  his  crown,  and 
pope  Felix  IV.,  the  founder  of  the  church,  of 
which  he  carries  a  model,  to  the  left  (an  entirely 
restored  Hi^ure).  The  composition  is  terminated 
on  either  side  by  a  palm  tree,  laden  with  fruit, 
sparkling  with  gold,  symbolizing  the  tree  of  life. 
Above  that  to  the  left  is  the  phoenix  with  a  star- 
shaped  nimbus,  typifying  eternal  life  through 
death.  The  rirer  Jordan  is  indicated  below  Christ's 
feet,  as  it  were  dividing  heaven  from  eartlu  A 
frieze  encircling  the  apse  bears  twelve  sheep, 
di'awn  with  much  truth  and  individuality  of 
expression,  advancing  from  the  two  holy  cities 
to  the  Holy  Lamb,  who,  with  nimbed  head,  stands 
oti  a  hill,  from  which  issue  the  four  rivers  of 
Paradise,  which,  as  well  as  the  Jordan,  have 
their  names  inscribed.  The  arch  of  the  apse 
presents  the  usual  symbols  on  its  face.  In  the 
centre  the  Lamb,  *'  as  it  had  been  slain,"  on  a 
jewelled  altar  with  a  cross  behind  and  the 
seven  sealed  book  on  the  step;  on  either  side  the 
golden  candlesticks,  two  angels,  and  the  evange- 
listic symbols,  two  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
throng  of  elders  below  offering  their  crosses, 
have  been  nearly  obliterated  by  repairs.  The 
«Q!nly  nimbed  figures  are  Christ  and  the  angels. 
"  The  figure  of  Christ,"  writes  Kugler  (tt.».  p.  32), 
*'  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  marvellous 
specimens  of  the  art  of  the  middle  ages.  Coun- 
tenance, attitude,  and  drapery  combine  to  give 
Him  an  expression  of  quiet  mnajesty,  which  for 
many  centuries  after  is  not  found  again  in  equal 
beauty  and  freedom.  The  drapery  especially  is 
disposed  in  noble  folds,  and  only  in  its  somewhat 
too  ornate  details  is  a  further  departure  from 
the  antique  observable.  The  saints  are  not  as 
yet  arranged  in  stiff  parallel  forms,  but  are 
advancing  forward,  so  that  their  figures  appear 
somewhat  distorted,  while  we  already  remark 
something  constrained  and  inanimate  in  their 
step.  ...  A  feeling  for  colour  is  here  displayed, 
of  which  no  latcfr  mosaics  with  gold  grounds 
give  any  idea.  The  heads  are  animated  and  indi- 
vidual. .  .  .  still  far  removed  from  any  Byzan- 
tine stiffness."  (Ciampini,  Vet.  Mon,  vol.  ii. 
t«b.  15, 16 ;  De  Rossi,  Muaaid  CrisUanif  fasc.  v. ; 
Fontana,  Mwaici  delU  Chiese  di  £omat  tab.  3 ; 
Lubke,  History  of  Christian  Art,  voL  i.  p.  319; 
Parker.  FhoiOf/r.  1441-1445 ;  South  Kens.  No. 
7805.) 

A  very  decided  decline  in  art,  though  still 
preserving  some  traces  of  the  ancient  Roman 
manner,  is  manifested  by  the  mosaics  of  St.  Law- 
rence without  the  walls  built  by  Pelagius  II. 
(L.D.  577-590).  The  apse  was  destroyed  when 
Honorius  III.  (A.O.  1216-1227)  reversed  the 
orientation,  and  erected  a  long  nave  where  the  apse 
had  stood,  and  the  only  mosaics  remaining  are  on 
the  back -side  of  the  arch  of  triumph.  They  are 
too  much  restored  and  altered  to  be  of  much 


value  in  the  history  of  art.      Christ  ts   here 
seated  on  the  globe  of  the  world,  holding  a  long 
cross ;  to  his  right  stand  St.  Peter  and  St.  Law- 
rence bearing  similar  crosses,  and  St.  Pelagius, 
a  diminutive  figure,  presenting  his  church.     On 
Christ's  left  stand  St.  Paul  and  St.  Stephen,  and 
St.   Hippolytus    bearing    his    martyr's   crown. 
Vitet  remarks  that  the  savage  ascetic  aspect 
of  Christ  resembles  that  of  an  Oriental  monk. 
(Ciampini,   Vet.   Mon,  vol.   ii.   c.   13,   tab.  28  ; 
Parker,   Mosaics^    pp.  20-22.)      ''  Standing  on 
the  boundary  line  between  the  earlier  and  later 
Styles  "  (Kugler,  u.j.  p.  59),  but  shewing  a  very 
decided  tendency  to  Byzantine  treatment,  are  the 
mosaics  of  St.  Agnes,  the  work  of  pope  Honoriusn, 
A.D.  625-638.     The  picture,  limited   to  three 
figures,   is  a  strong  contrast  to  the   crowded 
compositions  of  later  times.     Here,  for  the  first 
time,  we   have  a  human  saint   occupying  the 
central  place  hitherto  reserved  for  Christ.    The 
Divine  Hand  holds  the  crown  above  her  head. 
The  execution  is  coarse,  and  the  design  poor.    The 
forms  are  stiff  and  elongated,  and  the  attitudes 
conventional,  while  an  attempt  is  made  to  com- 
pensate for  deficiencies  in   art  by  richness  of 
colour  and  gorgeousness  of  costume.     St.  Agnes 
is  attired  with  a  barbarous  splendour  in  a  dark 
purple  robe  embroidered  with  gold  and  overloaded 
with  gems,  as  is  her  jewelled  tiara,  while  strings 
of  pearls  hang  from  her  ears,  reminding  us  of  the 
Empress  Theodora. at  St.  Vital's.    Her  red  cheeks 
are  mere  blotches,  and  the  6gure  is  outlined  by 
heavy  dark  strokes.     A  sword  lies  at  her  feet, 
where  flames  are  bursting  from  the  ground,  sym- 
bolizing her  martyrdom.    To  her  right  Honorius 
presents  his  church ;  to  her  left  pope  Syranui- 
chue  holds  a  book.     The  ground  is  of  gold,  which 
by  this  time  had  become  the  rule,  seldom  de- 
parted from  (De  Rossi,  Musaid  Cristkini,  fasc 
iv. ;  Fontana,  u.s.  tav.  8  ;  D'Agincourt,  Peintnre, 
pi.  17,  No.  2;    Parker,  Photogr.  1593;   South 
Kens.,  No.  974).    The  mosaics  which  decorate 
the  apse  of  the  oratory  of  St.  Venantius  (a.d. 
632-642),  attached   to  the  Lateran  baptistery, 
depart  somewhat  from  the  usual  type.     Christ 
and  the  two  adoring  angels  are  reduced  to  bnsta, 
upborne  on   gaudy   clouds.     Below,   not  com- 
posed  into '  a  picture  but  standing  motionless 
side  by  side,  are  ranged  nine  full-length  figures, 
the  central  one  being  the  Virgin  as  an  "orante" 
(the    earliest    example   of .  her  representation, 
not  in  an  historical  subject,  in  a  Roman  mosaic). 
To    her    right    are    St.    Paul,    St.    John,    St. 
Venantiua,  and  pope  John  IV.,  the  builder  of 
the  oratory,  of  which  he  holds  a  model  in  his 
hand ;  to  her  left  St.  Peter,  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
St.  Domnius,  and  pope  Theodore,  by  whom  the 
oratory  was  completed.    The  frieze  above  the 
arch  has  the  usual  symbolical  representations ; 
in  the  spandrels  below  are  eight  full-length  figures 
of  saints,  four  on  each  side,  some  having  crowns, 
others  books.    .The  execution  of  the  whole  is 
coarse,  and  the  design  tasteless.     We  must  pass 
rapidly  over  the  remaining  Roman  mosaics  in 
which  Byzantine   formalism  gradually  cni«hes 
out  more  and  more  of  the  life  of  art.    Those  of 
the  small  altar  apse    attached    to   the   round 
church  of  St.  Stephen,  on  the  Coelian  Hill,  i.D. 
642-649,  display  in  the  centre  a  richly  jewelled 
cross  between  the  standing  figures  of  St.  Primus 
and  St.   Felicianus,  with  a  medallion  head  of 
Christ  on  its  upper  arm  (recalling  the  analogons 
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imiig«in«nt  kt  St.  Apolliiiaria  in  CIbsmX  "'^  I 

tilt  hand  of  the  Fuher  holding  out  the  martyr'a 
aawa  aboTC.  A  solitary  ligure  in  mosaic,  ' 
tbil  of  fit.  ScbBntian,  over  a  aide  altar  at  St.  : 
netn,  in  Viocoli,  belunga  to  the  same  period  of 
irt.    Til* !      -  
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f-oaked  Chriitian  Apollo,  hut  u  an 
1  whits  hair  and  beard,  in  fn]l  bj- 
;  QMtnme,  with  richly  embroidered  tron- 
ire  legi  and  wndila.  He  holds  his  mar- 
roWD.  His  cauntenance  displays  stem 
"■        "  ■■-     md    lifeless. 


of  the  1 


a  pnt 


Peier'i  by  Joh 
the  bu^ilica  «s£  rebuilt,  still  eiiit.  A  figare  of 
the  Virgin,  tiith  upiifled  hands  as  an  orante.  ia 
pmerred  in  (he  Uleci  chapel,  In  St.  Marli'i  at 
Unrenw,  A  portion  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Ifagi  it  to  be  seen  in  the  aurielj  of  St.  Uary, 
in  Coamedin,  which  "ehewa  coDipasitioD  of  a 
good  character,  somewhat  in  the  older  tosle." 
The  dreuUr  cbnrch  of  St,  Theodore,  *.D.  77i- 
196,  eontaini  k  well-eiecated  [nctnre,  which 


"  ig  chiefly  intereating  to  ua  ai  one  of  the  ear- 
lieit  apecimeDS  of  the  copying  of  old  moaaica" 
(KugUr,  u.>.  p.41>  Christ  in  a  violet  robe, 
with  long  light  hair  and  a  ehort  beard,  hold- 
ing  a  croia  in  his  left  hand,  ia  leated  npon  a 
bine  starry  globe,  St.  Peter  on  the  right  is  In- 
troducing St.  Theodore,  both  being  eiact  copie* 
of  tho  corresponding  figures  in  St.  l^isniaa  and 
St.  Damlan.  St.  Paul,  on  the  kft,  introducn 
another  youthful  saint.  Both  are  otferiag  their 
crowns  on  an  embroidered  mantle  lo  Christ.  Tba 
unmeaning  draperies  Indicate  the  rapid  decline 
of  art.  The  largest  and  most  magnificent  of  tht 
worhaofthia  period  are  those  io  the  church  of 
St.  Praiedes,  Nowhere,  exctjit  nt  Venice  and 
Ravenna,  do  we  find  so  wide  nn  etlent  ofmcsaio 
decoration  in  the  snme  building.  Nut  only  the 
ponioDB  usually  so  ornamented,  the  apse  and  Its 
arch,  but  a  second  arch  cnwslng  the  oaTc  and 
a  tide  chapel,  that  of  St.  Zeno.  with  its  vaulted 
roof,  are  similarly  vested.  "The  effect  of  thii 
graiid  work,"  writea  H.  Vltet,  ■*  ia  most  imporin^ 
U»  effect  wtitel;  of  deeoratioo,  inde^reDdent 


rf  the  character  atid  Tslue  of  the  objects  re- 
Iirt»ented.  If  the  eyes  are  not  charmed,  thuy 
ace  at  least  daiiled,  aud  it  1*  only  after  soma 
lime  that  we  are  aware  of  the  feeblenesi  and 
coanegeH  of  the  work,  and  that  we  feel  a  and 
torpriie  at  this  great  degradation  of  art." 
Any  detailed  description  of  the  subjects  U 
rcDtlered  unneccsaary  by  their  being  a  formal 
wprodnction,  with  the  necessary  sobetitiitious, 
of  the  mosai<9  at  St.  Coimas  and  St.  Diiminn, 
Tbt  sainted  eistera  St.  Pr^edea  sod  St.  Pudea- 
tiina  take  the  place  of  St.  Coamas  and  St.  Damian, 
and  pope  Paschal  of  pope  Felii.  All  else  it,  in 
[Jaa  at  least,  the  tame.  The  ^degrodidg  initu- 
ence  of  the  Bysaatine  art  traditioDs  were,  how- 
trcr,  too  potent  to  allow  the  imitator  to  copy 
fiithfully.  He  baa  reproduced  the  general  form 
tad  lost  the  tpirit.  The  eiecution  ia  rude,  and 
the  gorgeonsueit  of  the  coloaring  only  increases 
the  hirbaric  effect.  The  figures  are  ttiff  atten- 
uted  and  angular ;  the  couotenancet  meagre 
■ail  and  atcetic;  the  drapery  formed  «ily  by 


o»    (TtwDKii^J 

a  few  dark  liocs.  The  sheep  In  the  frieie  im 
'■  like  .hildren's  toys  ;  small  horses  of  wood  bndlj 
cut"(Vitet).  The  arch  of  the  tribune  preaarvea  the 
decoration  in  a  degraded  form  which  luu  almost 
entirely  perished  nt  St.  Cosmos  and  St.  Damian. 
(Woodcut  Ko.  U.)  The  front  of  thaarch  of  triumph, 
represonls  in  the  centre  tho  heavenly  Jerutaleio, 
within  whone  gates  itundi  our  Lord,  too  diminu-. 
tive  for  effect,  attended  hy  angela  and  saints, 
while  below  a  multitude  of   the  redeemed  ap- 


The 
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olemn  eS'ect,  but  the  whole  dla- 
playa  commonplace  thought  and  feebleness  of 
execution  (Ciampini,  tom.  ii.  tab.  4^  ;  FonUina, 
tav.  12  J  De  Rossi,  Musaici  Cristiani,  (arc.  r.; 
Kugler,  pt.  i.  p.  67 ;  Crowe  and  Cavaleatelle, 
vol.  L  p.  51 ;  Parker,  Photosr.  No.  1477-148.1, 
1508,  1507 ;  South  Kent,  Ko.  97B).  The  aid* 
chapel,  thongh  from  ita  barbanc  ipleoilonr  it 
has  obtained  the  designation  of  the  "  Garden  of 
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11  aven  poorer  In  dMlfn  ind  Todtr  la 

The    irklli   Mit   co»»red   with  long 

Iwn  Bguru  of  uiaU— ths  Virgin  Marj.St.  John 
Bapli.t,  ApoiUet,  Virgiiu.  but*,  nid  i»cni 
■jmbok,  Tsngcd  aide  by  4tJa  oa  ■  glittering  gold 
grouDd,  with  no  attampt  it  combined  piuturid 
•ffact.  The  vmull  eihihiW  in  the  centte  >  h«lf- 
length  figure  of  Chriit  opboraa  by  four  ugele, 
^>I«reBtl7  oopiaJ  from  the  ceiling  of  the  nrchi- 
apiM-opsI  ohnpel  at  RnTeDoa.  '  The  moat  inlerat- 
ing  portion  of  the«a  decorntioni   ii  the  Holy 

(trtsms  of  Paraiiise.  M  which  u  manj  itagi  are 
drinking.  The  window  abova  the  ^e  door  i« 
fiuned  in  doable  rowi  of  medillioa  portniti, 
"which  are  ni^r^W  rude  eaiioturea"  (Kugler, 
»(.  p.  68).  (C'iam'piDi,  torn.  ii.  c  26,  tab.  48, 
60;  Parker,  PMajr.  So.  1508-1513;  Parker, 
,  No.    13S.V13ati> 
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epope,P 


of  the  ifMe  of  St.  Gadlin,  in  Trulcni«,  wbar* 
the  lubjecta  and  tmngenunU  are  nearly  the 

lame,  and  which  in  rudenaa*  and  "multipiicity  of 


the  nchnau  of  the  ccxtnmei  and  the  defomuty 
ofthMe«hoaraclothediDthem"<ViteI).  (Ciam- 
pini,  Tol.  ii.  c  ^7.  lab.  ai,  52 ;  Parker,  Fao- 
leg-.  1706.)  To  Faichal  aUo  we  mait  auriba 
the  rich  nuaalc*  of  the  I^IM  of  St.  Mary  in  N'an- 
calla,  or  in  Domnica,  where,  for  the  Grat  tima 
in  eiiiting  Chriatian  Roman  art  (the  eumple  at 
Parenio  ii  three  centuriea  earlier),  ve  (ind  th* 
Virgin  Uwy  enthroned  with  our  Lord  on  her 
tap,  not  ai  an  intiut,  but  u  a  dwarfed  man, 
lakingthechief  place  in  the  compoutioD.  (Wood- 
cut No.  15.)  b'uglar  calls  atteotioa  to  the  richnaa 
of  the  foliage  decoration,  niDall;  pniecribed  b;  tha 
of  BjHIiliM  art.    The  moeaici  of  St. 


Uark'n,  erected  by  Ortgorj  IV.,  l.D.  B38,  are, 
accurJiog  to  M.  Vitet,  "  uoqaMtionably  the  moat 
barbaroue  in  Rome,"  in  which  "all  respect 
for  any  kind  of  rnle,  all  antiquity  of  eiprei- 
lioD,  all  notion  of  order  and  beauty  bars  di>. 
appeared.  The  meagreneaa  of  the  flgurea,  tha 
lengthening  of  the  bodiea,  tha  atiff  parallelism 
of  the  draperies,  cannot  ba  carried  farther."  The 
•object,  ChrijI  attended  by  apoetlei  and  aaint), 
with  the  usual  acceiaonet,  calli  for  no  remark 
(Ciampini,  torn.  ii.  c.  19,  Ub.  38,  37).  The  ca- 
thedral of  Capua  posseasea  motaici  of  the  same 
achool,  which  deserve  fuller  deacription  and  illna- 
tnition  (Ciampioi,  torn.  if.  c.  28,  tab.  54).  The 
celebrated  mosaic  of  the  apse  of  the  Leonine 
Triclinium  at  the  Laleran,  though  a  modom  re- 
Btoralion  by  Benedict  XIV.,  a,d.  1740-1758,  is  a 
tolerably  faithful  copy  of  the  origioal  work. 
erected  by  Uo  III.,  A.D.  798-818.  The  chief 
■ubject  ii  the  constiDtly  repeated  one  of  Christ 
and  Hit  apoitlei,  with  the  river  of  Paradise 
gushioK  out  at  their  feet,  "The  figures  in 
their  stilf  yet  infirm  attitudes,  and  itlllmore  In 
the  unmeaning  dii|io«itinn  of  the  drnpery,  dii- 
play  a  decided  Byisntine  iuduence  "  (Kuglei,  tLi. 


p.  M).    On  the  waHi  on  either  aide  of  the  apa^ 

at  the  ipringiag  of  the  arch,  are  tha  pictnraa 
famous  for  their  eccleiiastical  and  political  aig- 
nilicance.  To  the  left  the  enthroned  SaTioar 
bestows,  with  His  right  hand,  tha  keya  on  St. 
Sylvester  and  with  Hii  left  hand  the  VeiiUom 
on  the  emperor  Conitantine  each  kneeling  >t 
His  feat,  as  the  symbols  mpectively  of  the  api- 
ritnal  and  temporal  power.  To  the  right  St. 
Peter,  similarly  enthroned,  places  a  crown  on 
the  head  of  pope  Leo  lU^  with  hii  right  hand 
and  with  His  left  gives  the  Teiillam  to  the  aa- 
peror  Charles  the  Qreat  (Cinm['ini,  torn.  JL 
c  21,  tab.  S9,  40  ;  Wharton  HaTTi..tt,  Tatinfmy 
of  Catacombi,  p.  95,  pi.  6;  Vtltiariam  Chritl. 
pi.  32,  33;  Parker,  Pliotogr.  No.  761>  A» 
the  church  of  St.  Kerens  and  Achllleus,  reboilt 
by  Leo  III.,  A.D.  T9S,  the  moeaica  of  the  apae 
hnve  perished,  but  thoae  above  the  arch  renuiin, 
and  are  remarkable  as  repreieDtlng  hl>tr>rical 
acenea  inataad  of  the  usual  symbolical  and  apt>* 
caivptic  snbjects.  The  Tran«fieuration  is  rrpr*. 
sented  over  tha  arch,  with  Hoses  and  LlUa 
standing  on  either  side  of  Christ,  whose  su]Mriar 
dignity  ii  indicated  with  a  puerile  nalUin  bj 
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hk  taller  stature,  uid  the  awkward  proatmte 
figures  of  the  three  apostles  beyond.  Farther 
to  the  left  is  the  Annunciation,  and  to  the  right 
the  Virgin  and  Child  accompanied  by  an  angel, 
less  nngraoefal  than  the  other  figures.  The 
whole  composition  strikingly  indicates  the  low 
state  to  which  art  had  £ftllea  at  the  end  of  the 
8th  century  (Ciampini,  tMu.  ik  c  20,  tab. 
38).  The  last  mosaic  to  be  neticed  in  this  period 
b  that  of  the  church  originally  called  St.  Maria 
Anttqaa,  then  changed  to  St.  M.  Nova,  and  rer 
dedicated  in  the  16th  century  to  St.  Francesca 
Romana,  the  name  by  which  it  is  commonly 
known.  In  this  work  there  is  a  strange  mixture 
of  good  and  bad,  with  some  novelties  of  treat- . 
DCDt,  indicating  the  introduction  of  a  new  in- 
flaence.  The  chief  figure,  as  at  St.  Maria  in 
Naricella,  is  the  Virgin  attended  by  saints,  with 
our  liord  on  her  lap,  throned,  and  now  for  the 
first  time  crowned.  Tne  attempt  at  pictorial 
compositi<m  is  entirely  given  up,  and  architec- 
tural composition  is  substituted  for  it.  The 
figures  ai'e,  accoi*ding  to  the  ai'rangement  with 
which  we  become  afterwards  so  familiar,  for  the 
fint  time  placed  each  under  the  arch  of  a 
eeutittuous  arcade,  supported  by  columns.  A 
wrt  of  tabernacle,  in  the  form  of  a  cockle 
shell,  spreads  over  all  the  upper  part  of 
the  mosaic  The  drawing  is  very  bad ;  the 
figure  of  the  Virgin,  **  one  of  the  most  hideous 
that  can  be  imagined"  (Vitet),  the  cheeks 
amply  red  blotches,  the  folds  of  the  drapery 
merely  dark  strokes,  poorly  compensated  for  by 
tile  Oriental  magnificence  of  the  costumes,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  chief  figure.  The  garlands  of 
ftiiage,  however,  display  a  certain  grace  alien 
from  the  usually  morose  rigidity  of  the  Byzantine 
aekotyL  Indeed  the  whole  composition  indicates 
some  original  power  and  freedom  of  thought  on 
the  part  of  its  designer  (Ciampini,  torn.  ii.  c 
28,  ub.  5.3).  With  the  Imperial  power  the  art 
of  mosaic  was  transferred  from  Rome  to 
Aachen.  Charles  the  Great  summoned  the 
artists  to  decorate  his  new  basilica,  for  the 
enrichment  of  which  rich  marbles  and  pillars 
were  transported  from  Kavenna.  Ciampini 
(torn.  iL  c.  22,  tab.  41)  preserves  the 
design  of  the  apse,  which  is  very  unlike  the 
usual  conventional  type.  In  the  centre  is  our 
Lord  enthroned,  holding  a  book  with  an  angel 
•a  either  side.  Below  are  seven  small  figures 
ef  the  elders  rising  from  their  thrones,  ahd  cast- 
ing their  crowns  at  our  Lord's  feet.  Atler  the 
9th  century,  during  the  fierce  struggles  of 
eontending  factiona,  by  which  the  unhappy  land 
was  rent  asunder,  mosaic  ceased  entirely  in 
Borne  and  in  Italy  generally.  Its  first  revival 
was  in  the  republic  of  Venice,  where  we  find  its 
Mrliest  examples  in  the  church  of  St.  Cyprian 
at  Murano,  and  on  a  most  ejFtensive  scale  and 
with  the  utmost  gorgeousness  of  character  at 
St.  Mark's.  These,  however,  are  outside  our 
chronological  limits.  The  art  was  much  later 
in  its  revival  in  Bome  itself,  whei*e  the  earliest 
examples,  ervidently  the  work  of  Byzantine 
artists,  belong  to  the  12th  century.  We  may 
specially  mention  those  of  St.  Mary,  in  Tras- 
tarere  ▲.D.  1 130-1 14:^  ;  St.  Clement,  a.d.  1250- 
1274;  St.  John  Latoran,  ▲.D.  128S-1294;  the  apse 
ef  St.  Mary  Major's,  of  the  same  date,  and  the 
external  noosaics  in  the  facade,  A.o.  1292- 1307. 
Bat  on  these  also  their  late  date  forbids  us  to  touch. 
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[E.  v.] 

M0SGENTX7S,  martyr;  commemorated  in 
AchaU  Jan.  12  iBieron.  Mart,).  [C.  H.] 

MOSES  (1)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Alex- 
andria Feb.  14  (Hieron.  Mart.). 

(2)  (MovBES),  the  Ethiopian,  ''Our  holy 
father ;"  commemorated  Aug.  28  (Basil.  Mend. ; 
Cai.  Byzant. ;  Daniel,  Cod.  Liturg.  iv.  267  ;  BolL 
Acta  SS.  Aug.  vi.  199). 

(3)  The  prophet ;  commemorated  Sept.  4  (Cal» 
Byzant.;  Basil.  Menol, ;  Usuard.  Mart.;  Bed. 
Mart,  Auct;  BolL  Acta  SS,  Sept.  i.  6);  Sept. 
6  iCal,  Kthiop.). 

[See  also  MoTBES.]  [C.  H.] 

MOSEUS  (MoTBEUS),  martyr  with  Ammo- 
nius,  soldiers,  at  Pontus ;  commemorated  Jan.  18 
(Usuard.  Mart,;  Hieron,  Mart,;  Boll.  Acta  S3, 
Jan.  ii.  188).  [C.  H.] 

MOSITES,  martyr*;  commemorated  at  Pice- 
num  Ap.  15  {Hieron,  Mart.),  [C.  H.] 

M0SSEU8,  martyr ;  commemorated  in  AfrioA 
Jan.  17  {Hieron,  Mart,).  [C.  H.] 

M06US,  martyr ;  commemorated  at  Rome  in, 
the  cemetery  of  Piaeteztatus  May  10  {Hieron^ 
Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

HOTHEB  GHUBOH.  {Ecdesia  mat>-ia^ 
MatriciUaris.  Mittridalts,  Mater  Principalis,  Dio- 
oeaanOf  or  Eoolesia  per  se.)  We  find  all  these 
epithets  used  duriog  the  early  ages,  and  substan- 
tially in  the  same  sense,  viz.  that  of  a  principal 
and  dignified  church,  having  other  churches  de- 
pendent upon  it  We  may  distinguish  four  dis-^ 
tinct  varieties  of  meaning  in  which  this  word  it 
employed. 

1.  Of  a  church  planted  immediately  by  the 
apostles,  from  which  other  churches  were  after- 
wards derived  and  propagated.  Thus  Tertullian 
{de  Praescript.  cap.  21)  calls  the  churches  in 
which  the  apostles  preached,  either  in  person  or 
by  their  epistles,  by  this  name,  aud  makes  their 
tralitions  to  be  the  rule  of  doctrine  for  the 
whole  church:  '* constat  proinde  omnem  doo-» 
■  trinam,  quae  cum  illis  ecclesiis  apostolicis  matri- 
cibus  et  originalibus  tidei  conspiret,  verititi 
deputandam,  id  sine  dubio  tenentem,  quod  £o- 
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clesiae  ab  Apostolis,  Aposioli  a  Christo,  Christns 
a  Deo,  soflcepit/'  And  in  this  sense  the  second 
general  council  of  Constantinople  called  the 
church  of  Jerusalem  the  mother  of  all  churches 
in  the  world,  Trjs  94  7c  fiifrphs  airaffup  rcow 
iKic\ri<rMy,  And  the  church  of  Aries  is  simi- 
larlf  called  the  mother  church  of  France,  because 
Trophimus  its  first  bishop  was  supposed  to  have 
first  preached  the  gospel  in  that  country. 

II.  It  denotes  a  metropoUtcm  church,  i.  e.  the 
principal  church  of  an  ecclesiastical  prorince. 
Thus  in  the  African  canons  (can.  119  or  120), 
**  Si  autem  non  fecit,  non  praejudicetur  matrici, 
sed  liceat,  cum  locus  acceperit  episcopum,  quem 
non  habcbat,  ex  ipso  die  intra  triennium  repe- 
tere."  And  in  can.  90  we  meet  with  the  phrase 
"matrices  cathedrae,"  and  Ferrandus  Diaconus 
uses  the  simple  term  '* matrices"  to  denote 
metropolitan  and  cathedral  churches  (^Brev,  cap. 
ii.  17,  38).  Similarly  Agobard  (de  PriviUgio  li 
Jure  Siicerchtu,  cap.  12),  **  nos  ab  ecclesii  non 
recedimns,  nee  spernimus  matrices  ecclesias." 
But  Ducange  suggests  that  the  reading  here 
should  be  nutriccs, 

III.  The  term  waa  also  and  more  generally 
ased  of  the  chief  church  of  a  diocese,  a  oathedrcd, 
as  distinguished  from  parish  churches,  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  single  presbyters,  which 
were  called  tibdi.  Among  the  Greeks  the 
former  were  known  as  KaBnXiKoL  -  generates. 
Thus  Epiphanius,  in  treating  of  the  Arian  heresy, 
calls  the  cathedral  of  Alexandria  icaBoKiiefiv. 
See  also  a  canon  of  the  council  in  Trullo  (can. 
58  or  59).  In  the  African  canons  (can.  123), 
we  find  again  the  phrase:  "si  in  matricibus 
cathedris  episcopus  negligcns  fuerit  adversns 
htiereticos,  conveniatur  a  vicinis  episcopis."  And 
in  the  same  sense,  can.  33,  by  which  the  bishop 
is  forbidden  to  alienate  or  sell  the  property 
of  his  cathedral,  and  the  presbyters  that 
belonging  to  their  parishes :  "non  habenti  neces- 
sitatem,  nec.episcopo  liceat  roatricis  ecclesiae, 
nee  presbytero  rem  tituli  sui."  The  fifth  council 
of  Carthage  (a.d.  401)  calls  the  metropolitan 
church  "  principalis  cathedra  '*  (can.  5).  It  was 
termed  the  "  mother  church,"  and  the  rest  of 
the  churches  in  the  diocese  diooesan  churches, 
ecclesiae  dioecesanae ;  as  in  the  8th  canon  of  the 
council  of  Tarraco  (a.d.  516X  which  directs 
bishops  to  visit  their  dioceses  every  year,  and 
ascertain  that  the  churches  were  in  good  repair; 
which,  continued  the  canon,  we  find  not  to  be 
the  case  in  all  instances — "  reperimus  nonnullas 
dioecesanas  ecclesias  esse  destitutas." 

IV.  The  term  mater  or  matrix  is  sometimes 
applied,  at  a  later  period,  to  parish  churches 
also,  as  distinguished  from  chapels  or  other 
churches  dependent  ecclesiastically  upon  them. 
Thus  pope  Alexander  III.,  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
third  council  (a.d.  1167)  at  the  Lateran  (pars  i. 
cap.  7) :  "  nee  eos  duas  matrices  ecclesias,  quarum 
uuam  sufficere  sibi  videbitis,  tenere  permittatis," 
where  it  is  apparently  equivalent  to  eccle»ia 
baptismalis,  a  church  in  which  baptisms  were 
administered,  which  is  one  way  of  describing  a 
parish  church,  as  in  Walafrid  Strabo  (de  R^bus 
EoclesiasticiSt  c.  80),  "Presbyteri  plebium,  qui 
baptismales  ecclesias  tenent,  et  minoribus  pres- 
byteris  praesunt."  And  similarly  a  charter  of 
Hugh  Capet  mentions  two  churches  existing  in 
a  ])articular  place:  "quarum  una  est  mater 
ecclesia,  in  honore  B.  Remigii,  et  alia  capella  in 


hoDore  S.  Germani."  This  distinction  was  ont 
commonly  existing,  and  clearly  recognised.  The 
mother  church  was  considered  as  a  churcb  per  s«, 
i.  e.  owing  obedience  to  no  other ;  having  its 
I  own  presbyter,  and  so  distinguished  from  chapels, 
which  were  probably  always  served  froin  the 
parish  church.  [Obatory.]  In  illustration  of 
this  we  may  quote  from  a  letter  of  Hincmar  of 
Rheims  (A/p.  7):  "dicont  enim  quia  ex  quo  me- 
morari  ab  his  qui  in  carae  sunt  potest,  quoniam 
ipsa  ecclesia  per  se  fnit  semper,  nulli  alter! 
ecclesiae  fuit  subjecta.  .  .  .  Evidentibus  doca- 
mentis  invenerunt,  quod  ipsa  ecclesia  de  Kolla- 
naebraio  nunquam  ecclesiae  in  Codiciaco  fuerit 
subjecta,  sed  presbjrteram  semper  habuerit." 

[S.  J.  E.] 
MOURNERS.    [Penitehcr.] 

MOURNING.  Outward  signs  of  gnef  at  'the 
loss  of  friends,  either  by  (a)  formal  lamentation, 
(6)  change  of  attire,  or  (c)  seclusion  from  society. 
The  mourning  of  the  disciples  afler  our  Lord's 
crucifixion  and  death  (Mark  xvi.  lOX  that  of  the 
devout  men  at  the  burial  of  Stephen  (Acts  viii. 
2),  and  that  of  the  widows  on  the  death  of  Dorcas 
(t6.  ix.  39)  are  passages  that  have  been  cited  to 
shew  that  demonstrations  of  grief  on  such  occa- 
sions were  not  regarded  by  the  primitive  Church 
as  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  theory  of  the 
future  life  of  the  faithful.  The  language  of  St. 
Paul  (1  Thess.  iv.  13)  probably  indicates  the 
character  of  the  Church's  teaching  in  relation  to 
the  question  during  the  first  three  centuries; 
such  losses  being  viewed  as  occasions  for  natural 
sorrow,  tempered  however  by  a  firm  belief  in  the 
joyous  resurrection  of  the  departed  and  their 
future  reunion  with  their  friends.  Upon  the 
bereaved  Christian  the  Church  enjoined  neither  a 
stoical  disguising  of  all  emotion  nor  a  foiToal 
affectation  of  grief. 

The  earlier  Christians  appear  to  have   ooD'^ 
demned  even  a  change  of  attire  as  a  relic  of 
paganism ;  and  it  is  certain  that  many  practices 
— such  as  the  custom  on  the  part  of  relatives  to 
walk  with  the  head  bare,  the  women  with  their 
hair  dishevelled  and  beating  the  breast,  the  hiring 
of  female  mourners  (praeficae),  who  lamented  and 
sang  naenia  or  songs  in  praise  of  the  dead,  and  of 
lictors  dressed  in  black,  corresponding   to    the 
modem  mute,  the  observance  of  a  definite  period 
of  mourping,  during  which  time  it  was  regarded 
as  indecorous  for  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  to 
appear  in  public — are  all  distinctly  traceable  to 
Jewish  or  pagan  jirecedents.     Traditional  obser- 
vance, however,  often  prevailed  over  religions 
conviction ;  and,  speaking  generally,  actual  prac- 
tice appears  to  have  been  somewhat  at  rarianoa 
with  the  more  enlightened  teaching  of  the  Charch. 
The  authority  of  the  most  eminent  among  th« 
Fathers  is  clearly  condemnatory  of  such  displa^ra. 
St.  (>rprian  disapproves  of  excessive  laraentation 
and  black  attire:   "desiderari  eos  debere,   non 
plangi,   nee  accipiendas  es!<e   hie  atras    restes, 
quando  illi  ibi  indumenta  alba  jam  sumpserint, 
occasionem  dandam  non  esse  gentilibus  at  oca 
merito  ac  jure  reprehendant  quod  qaos  ^ivere 
apud   Deum  dicimus,   ut  extinctos  et  perditoa 
lugeamus,  et  fidem  quam  sermone  et  voce  depro- 
roimus  cordis  et  pectoris  testimonio  non  probe. 
mus**  (Zt&.  da  Mortal,  Migne,  iv.  234).       Th« 
language  of  St.  Zeno,  bishop  of  Verona  in  th« 
following  century,  shews  that  it  was  still 
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tomarj  for  widows  to  indulge  in  displays  of 
excessire  grief.  In  a  dissaasire  against  second 
marriages  among  this  class,  he  adverts,  thoagh 
without  direct  censure,  to  the  rending  of  the 
hair  orer  the  corpse,  lacerated  cheeks,  **livore 
ibedata  ubera,"  the  mourner  "  coelum  ipsum 
nlolatibus  rumpens,"  as  ordincbry  expressions  of 
sorrow  on  the  part  of  widows  (Migne,  xl.  305). 
The  authority  of  St.  Chrysostom  is  emphatically 
pronounced  against  such  excesses.  In  addressing 
an  audience,  he  says,  **  Thenceforth  therefore  let 
no  one  beat  the  breast,  or  wail,  or  impugn  Christ's 
Tictorj.  For  He  conquered  death.  And  why 
dost  thou,  0  mourner,  weep  without  measure  ? 
This  state  (rh  trpaypLtC)  is  but  a  sleep.  Why  dost 
thou  lament  and  utter  cries?  For  if  even  the 
Gentiles  (*EAAi}yei)  were  wont  thus  to  do,  it 
ought  but  to  move  us  to  scorn  (^KurayXw  Pitt, 
in  evident  allusion  to  Matt.  ix.  24,  icol  Karryix^v 
avrov).  But  if  the  faithful  dishonour  themselves 
by  such  practices,  what  excuse  can  they  plead  ? 
For  how  canst  thou  expect  to  be '  forgiven  who 
actest  thus  foolishly,  and  that  too  when  Christ 
has  so  long  been  risen  and  the  proofs  of  His 
resurrection  are  so  clear  ?  But  thou,  as  though 
seeking  to  magnify  thy  offence,  bringest  in  prae- 
ficae  (BftrivtfZohi  "kWnviHas  yvycuKas^  that  thou 
mayst  add  fuel  to  thy  grief  and  stir  up  the 
furnace  of  affliction ;  and  heedest  not  the  words 
of  St.  Paul,  *What  concord  hath  Christ  with 
Belial?  or  what  part  hath  he  that  believeth 
with  an  infidel?  '  {Hcmil,  31;  Migne,  Series 
GraeoOj  Ivii.  374).  This  passage  can  hardly  be 
understood  otherwise  than  as  implying  that  the 
practices  condemned  were  prevalent  in  the  Church 
in  Chrysostom's  time.  The  final  conci  nsion  of  the 
homily  is  that  the  Christian  ought  not  to  mourn 
for  the  relative  who  has  been  removed  from  the 
calamities  uf  life,  nor  even,  with  the  prospect  cf 
future  reunion,  to  grieve  over  a  temporary  sepa- 
ration. The  passage  is  quoted  in  confirmation  of 
his  own  view  by  John  of  Damascus  in  his  Saora 
ParcUkla,  **  De  mortuis,  et  quod  eorum  causa  non 
sit  lugendum  "  (Migne,  Series  Oraeoa,  zcvi.  543) ; 
see  hUo  a  sermon  attributed  to  Chrysostom  by  the 
Benedictine  editors  (t&.  xl.  116i>),  in  which  the 
conduct  of  Horatius  on  receiving  the  intelligence 
of  his  son's  death  (Livy,  ii.  8)  is  dted  with 
approvaL 

St.  Jerome  holds  similar  language.  In  writing 
to  one  Julianus,  a  man  of  wealth,  who  in  the 
lapse  of  a  few  days  had  not  only  lost  his  wife 
and  two  daughtei-s  by  death,  but  also  a  consider- 
able portion  of  his  property  through  an  invasion 
of  the  barbarians,  he  says,  **  laudent  ergo  te  alii 
. . .  quod  laeto  vultu  mortes  tuleris  filiarum, 
quod  m  quadragesimo  dk  dormitionis  earum  lu- 
gttbrem  vestem  mutaveris,  et  dedicatio  ossium 
martyris  Candida  tibi  vestimenta  reddiderit,  ut 
Hon  sentirei  dolorem  orbitatis  tuae,  quern  dvitas 
unirersa  sentiret,  sed  ad  triumphum  martyris 
exultares;  quod  sanctissiinam  conjugera  tuam 
non  quasi  mortuam  sed  quasi  proficiscentem  de- 
duxeris*'  {Epist.  cxviL  Migne,  xxii.  794). 

It  is,  however,  unquestionable  that  by  many 
somewhat  different  views  were  held.  A  passage 
in  one  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  belonging, 
it  is  conjectured,  to  the  period  intervening  be- 
tween the  age  of  Cyprian  and  that  of  Chrysotttom, 
shews  that  a  more  definite  and  formal  observance 
of  certain  rites  was  already  recognised  and  incul- 
cated by  the  Church,  though  the  passage  probably 


indicates  the  practice  of  the  East  rather  than  of 
the  West  [Apost.  Const,  p.  125].  A  short 
religious  service,  whereby  it  was  designed  not  so 
much  to  lament  as  to  commemorate  the  deceased, 
is  here  directed  to  be  held  on  the  third,  ninth, 
and  fortieth  days  after  the  day  of  death,  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  to  be  observed  by  a  dis- 
tribution of  alms  to  the  poor.  'EirxreXctV^v  8^ 
r^ira  ray  K€Koifirifi4vwVy  iv  ^oXfixils  koX  iufayvv^ 
vtffi  fcal  irpoo'cvxA'f*  't^  "^hv  dx^  rpivv  i^jLtpuw 
iy9p$4yra.  koI  ipvwra,  us  6w6fiyii<rtu  rwv  vfpf 
6vTwy  KoX  r&y  KtKOifAfifjL^yotv  *  «cal  rc<r0-apiuco(rT^, 
Kordt  rhv  iroAoi^i'  rivoy  •  Mnc^y  yiip  o9r»s  6 
Xahs  hriv^tifft  *  iral  iyM{f<naj%^\p  /xytias  aurov. 
Ka\  9i^6<r0»  ix  rAy  dwapx^yrwy  ainovy  •r4yri(rty 
tis  itydfjjrqffa'  ainov  {Corut.  Apost,  viii.  42 ;  Cote- 
lerius,  i.  424).  The  repetition  of  such  observances 
on  the  ninth  day  (corresponding  to  the  Greek 
fyara,  Lat,  novendialid)  appears  to  have  had  only 
pagan  precedent,  and  is  accordingly  condemned 
by  St.  Augustine,  who  considers  that  the  obser- 
vance of  the  other  days  is  in  conformity  with 
Scriptural  usage.  '*Nescio  utrum  inveniatur 
alicui  sanctorum  in  Scripturis  celebratum  esse 
luctum  novem  dies,  quod  apud  Latinos  NovendicU 
appellant.  Unde  mihi  videntnr  ab  hac  consuetu- 
dine  prohibendi,  si  qui  Christianorum  istum  in 
mortuis  suis  numernm  servant,  qui  magis  est  in 
Gentilium  consuetudine.  Septimus  vero  dies 
auctoritatem  in  Scripturis  habet :  unde  alio  loco 
scriptwm  est,  Lucius  mortui  septem  cUerwn ;  fatni 
autem  omnes  dies  vitae  ejus  (Eccles.  xxii.  15). 
Septenarius  autem  numerus  propter  sabbati  sa- 
cramentum  praecipue  quietis  indicium  est ;  unde 
merito  moi'tuis  tanquam  requiesceutibus  exhi- 
betur"  (Quaest.  in  Heptateuch,  i.  172;  Migne, 
xxxiv.  596).  St.  Ambrose,  in  his  Oratio  de  tAfitu 
TheodosH  (ann.  375),  says,  "  Ejus  ergo  principis 
et  proximo  conclamavimus  obitum,  et  nunc  quad- 
ragesimam  celebramus,  assistente  sacris  altaribus 
Honorio  principe ;  quia  sicut  sanctus  Joseph  patri 
suo  quadraginta  diebus  humationis  ofiicia  detulit, 
ita  et  hie  Theodosio  patri  justa  persolvit.  £t 
quia  alii  tertium  diem  et  trigesimum  alii  septi- 
mum  et  quadragesimum  observare  consueverunt, 
quid  doceai  lecUo  consideremus.*'  He  then  quotes 
Gen.  1.  2,  and  adds,  ""  Haec  ergo  sequeuda  soiem- 
nitas  quae  praescribit  lectio;"  quoting  again 
Deut.  xxxiv.  8,  he  savs,  '*  Utraque  ergo  observatio 
habet  auctoritatem.'* 

Tertullian  {de  Corona^  c.  3)  speaks  of  offerings 
in  memory  of  the  departed,  *'oblationes  pro 
defunctis,"  as  customary  on  the  anniversary  of 
their  death ;  and  Evodiua,  bishop  of  Uzala,  in 
414,  when  giving  an  account  of  the  obsequies  of 
a  young  Chiistian,  saya,  **  per  triduum  hymnis 
Dominum  oollaudavimus  super  sepulchrum  ipsius, 
et  redemptionis  saci'amenta  tertio  die  obtulimus  " 
{Epist,  clviii.  Migne,  xxxilL  694).  This  passage 
is  adduced,  apparently  with  little  reason,  by 
Martigny  {Diet,  des  Antiq,  Chrit,  art.  Deuil)  as 
evidence  that  offerings  for  the  repose  of  the  soul 
of  the  departed  were  authorised  by  the  church. 

The  contrast  of  Christian  to  pagan  sentiment 
in  relation  to  the  subject  is  perhaps  strongest  in 
the  manifestations  of  joy  and  exultation  [Burial 
OF  THE  Dead,  p.  252j  with  which  the  relatives 
and  friends  followed  the  body  to  the  grave.  These 
demonstrations  were,  however,  widely  different 
horn  the  spirit  in  which  some  barbarous  notions 
{e,g,  the  Thracians,  the  earlier  inhabitants  of 
Marseilles)  oflen  conducted  their  funeral  rites. 
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The  latter  indulged  in  nnaeemlf  riot  and  rereliy. 
The  feelings  of  the  earlr  Christians  resembled 
rather  those  of  the  ancient  Cimbri,  who  were  wont 
to  rejoice  over  friends  £&llen  in  battle  (Amm. 
Marcell.  II.  vi.  2),  and  snch  demonstrations  appear 
to  have  been  confined  to  (a)  the  obsequies  of  a 
martyr,  (/3)  those  of  some  distinguished  benefactor 
of  the  Church,  (7)  those  of  an  ecclesiastic  of 
superior  *ank  and  eminent  piety.  Jerome,  speak* 
ing  of  the  /uneral  of  Fabiola,  says,  **  totius  urlHs 
populus  ad  ezsequias  oongregabat ;  sonabant 
psalmi,  et  aurata  tecta  templorum  in  sublime 
-  quatiebat  Alleluia  "  (Migue,  xxii.  466).  A  decree 
attributed  to  pope  Eutychianus  directs  that  no 
martyr  shall  be  interred  without  a  purple  under- 
garment (sine  ojlobeo  purpureo),  the  emblem  of 
his  service  in  the  cause  of  his  divine  Master  (ib. 
T.  158-161).  Gregory  of  Tours,  in  recording 
the  burial  of  St.  Lupicinus,  says,  *^celebratis 
missis,  cam  summo  honore  gaiuUoqut  sepnltns 
est."  The  office  for  the  burial  of  a  bishop  in  the 
time  of  Gregory  the  Great  appears  to  hare 
included  the  singing  of  the  Hallelujah  (Migne, 
Izxviii.  478, 479) ;  and  the  singing  of  hymns  when 
conveying  the  dead  to  the  place  of  interment 
seems  to  have  been  an  invariable  accompaniment. 
Victor  Yitensis,  in  describing  the  condition  of 
the  faithful  dnrine  the  occupation  by  the  Vandals, 
ann.  487,  says,  '  Quis  vero  sustineat,  ac  possit 
sine  lacrumis  reoordari,  cum  praeciperet  nos- 
troram  corpora  defonctorum  sine  solecDnitate 
hymnorom,  cum  silentioadsepulturam  perduci" 
{Hist.  PersKut.  VatuL  I.  v. ;  Migue,  Iviii.  5). 
The  Pseudo-Dionysius,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
of  some  authority  with  respect  to  the  theory  of 
the  Eastern  church  in  the  5th  century,  inculcates 
the  observance  of  distinctions  in  the  funeral  rites 
of  the  unconverted  and  of  the  righteous,  cor- 
responding to  the  sentiments  proper  to  their 
different  careers.  Their  lives  have  differed,  and 
so  their  manner  of  encountering  death  must  differ. 
The  righteous  man,  who  has  not  given  himself  up 
a  slave  to  corrupt  piiasions  and  criminal  excesses, 
is  filled  with  joy  at  the  prospect  of  completing 
his  course  of  trial.  Similarly,  his  Klatives,  on 
his  completion  of  that  course,  pronounce  him 
happy  (JjuuuLpiCowri,  irpbs  rh  wnaip^pov  cmct«(ms 
iuptK6fitrop  rcXoi)and  glorify  Him  who  has  given 
the  victory,  hoping  that  they  themselves  may 
come  to  a  like  end.  These  sentiments  find,  in 
turn,  fitting  expression  in  the  actual  rites 
[BoRiAi ,  p.  254] ;  Obsequies  (J)e  Ecclet,  Hie- 
raroh.  c.  7  ;  Migne,  Serie$  Graaea,  iii.  268-265). 

Undue  parade  and  excess  of  adornment  are 
censured  by  St.  Jerome.  Writing  to  the  mother 
of  Blaesilla,  a  convert  who  had  died  shortly  after 
her  conversion,  he  says,  "  ex  moi  §  parantur  exe- 
quiae,  et  nobilium  ordine  praeeunte,  aureum 
feretro  velamen  obtenditur.  Videbatur  mihi  tunc 
clamare  de  coelo:  non  agnosco  vestes,  amictns 
iste  non  est  mens;  hie  omatns  alienus  est" 
(Migne,  xxii.  177).  The  language  of  St.  Augus- 
tine (de  Civit.  Dei,  L  13)  is  that  of  one  who 
looks  upon  details  of  ceremonial  of  this  character 
as  of  little  or  no  importance.  At  the  third 
council  of  Carthage  (a.d.  397),  at  which  he  waa 
present,  the  practice  of  placing  the  Eucharist 
between  thf  lips  of  the  defunct  wtis  condemned. 
The  ceremony  of  bidding  the  deceased  farewell, 
probably  by  the  kiss  of  peace,  was  condemned  in 
the  6th  century  at  the  council  of  Auxerre. 

The  custom  of  remaining  within  doors^  secluded 
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from  tfoetoty,  during  the  first  week  of  moumiaig 
is  traced  by  Buxtorf  {Lex.  Chaid,  Talm,  ad  v. 
Lucius)  to  Jewish  precedent.  Under  Valentininn 
and  Theodosius,  it  was  enacted  that  a  widow 
marrying  again  within  a  year  from  the  time  of 
the  death  of  the  husband  **probrosis  inuata 
notis,  honestinris  nobilisqne  personae  et  decore 
et  jure  privetur,  atque  omnia  quae  de  prions 
mariti  bonis  vel  jure  sponsaliorum  vel  judido 
defuncti  conjugis  consecuta  fuerat,  amittat  et 
sciat  nee  de  nostro  beneficio  vel  annotatione  spe- 
randnm  sibi  ease  subsidinm*'  (Cod.  TfieodotiaawSj 
ed.  HUnel,  iii.  8).  This  law  is  evidently  a  re6«c 
of  Roman  rather  than  Christian  sentiment  (see 
Ovid,  Fasti,  iii.  134;  Zedler,  Uuivetsal'Lexioony 
a.  V.  Trauerjahr). 

The  tolling  of  the  bell  at  the  time  of  death, 
which  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  tradition  from 
paganism,  and  designed  originally  to  drive  away 
evil  spirits,  does  not  appear  as  a  Christian  usage 
before  the  8th  century  [Obsequiss  of  ths 
Dead],  and  was  more  probably  intended  as  a 
signal  for  prayer.  [J.  B.  M«3 

M0Y8ES  (1)  Bishop  of  the  Saraoena  m  Ara- 
bia, 4th  century;  commemorated  Keb.  7  (Boll. 
Acta  Sa.  Feb.  ii.  43) ;  called  Moysetes  by  Usuard. 
and  Vet,  Rom,  Mart, 

(S)  Abbat,  martyr  in  Egypt  with  six  monka, 
in  the  5th  century ;  commemorated  Feb.  7  (BoU. 
Ada  83.  Feb.  ii.  46). 

(8)  Martyr  with  Cyrio,  Bassianus,  and  Ag»- 
tho;  commemorated  Feb.  14.  The  same  name 
occurs  in  Bteron.  Mart,  on  this  day  in  connexion 
with  others.  [C.  H.] 

MOYSBTE8  (1)  Martyr;  oomntemarated 
Feb.  7.    [MoTSES  (1).] 

(2)  Martyr ;  commemorated  in  Africa  Dec  18 
(Usuard.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

M0Y8EUB  (1)  Martyr ;  oommemoratMl  Mfty 
12  {Bteron.  Mart.). 

(2)  Martyr ;  commemorated  Aug.  12  (JTwron. 
Mart.)  [C.  H.] 

MOY8I78,  martyr;  commemorated  at  Nio»- 
media  Ap.  6  {Mieron.  Mart,).  [C.  H.] 

MTJOIANUS,  ttiartyr;  commemorated  at 
Alexandria  June  9  {Sieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MUCIU8  (1)  Martyr;  commemorated  iB 
Africa  Jan.  17,  according  to  one  reading  of 
Hieron.  Mart.,  otherwise  Mica  (BoIL  Acta  a& 
Jan.  ii.  80). 

(2)  Martyr  with  Lucas,  deacons,  at  Cord«1a ; 
commemorated  Ap.  22  (Usuard.  Mart. ;  Vet.  iUiin. 
Mart.). 

(8)  Presbyter  and  martyr  at  Constantinopla ; 
commemorated  by  the  Latins  May  13,  and  by  the 
Greeks,  who  write  the  name  Mocius,  on  May-  11 
(Usuard.  Mart.;  Floras  ap.  Bed.  Mart.;  BoU. 
Acta  38.  May,  ii.  620>    [MociUS  (3).] 

(4)  Martyr  at  Constantinople ;  oommemoratcd 
June  15;  according  to  another  reading  NucDS 
(Hieron,  Mart. ;  Boll.  Acta  88.  June,  ii.  lOoO). 

[C.  U.3 

MUINTIR,  the  Irish  family  or  dan,  came  to 
denote  the  monastic  society  or  congregation,  in 
Latin  "&milia."     It  waa  fint  applied  to  mU 
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iritbin  tiie  one  monastery,  u  need  in  the  FeUre 
of  Aenffus  of  the  monks  of  St.  Donnan  in  the 
island  of  Egg,  and  in  Ann.  UlL  (A.a  640,  690, 
716, 748)  of  the  brotherhood  in  lona  (Ja^  and 
•gain  (A.D.  763)  of  those  at  Dnrrow  and  Clon- 
Dscaoise,  who  were  at  war  and  bloodshed.  Bat 
in  s  wider  sense  it  also  included  those  monas* 
tenet  which  had  been  founded  from  the  parent 
hooM,  or  were  under  the  rule  of  abbats  who 
were  ooarbs  of  the  same  original  founder  and 
thos  owed  fealty  to  the  abbat  of  the  chief 
monastery,  like  the  monasteries  at  Derry,  Dur- 
row,  Kilmore,  Swords.  Rechra,  and  Drumdiff 
to  that  in  lona  (Reeres,  AdanrnooCt  Life  of 
S.  Coiumba^  162,  304,  342,  and  Eccl,  AnL  of 
DowOf  CoMfior,  and  Dnamore^  153 ;  Todd,  ^ 
Painok,  158-9 ;  Skene,  Celtio  SooOand  ii.  61). 

[J.  G.] 
MULGTBA.    The  figure  of  the  Good  Shep- 
iierd  [Shsphebo,  tub  Good]  is  often  represented 
with  ressel  either  hanging  on  His  arm,  or  sus- 
pended from  a  tree  near  IUm,-or  lying  at  His  feet. 


vfthMokfln.   (frmOf 


ofDomlttltk) 


These  are  muicirm,  the  pails  into  which  the  kine 
ve  milked.  (Compare  Milk,  p.  1184.)  A  good 
example  of  the  fntrodoetion  of  the  mtiiMra  is 
found  in  the  cemetery  of  Domitilla,  where  the 
Umb,  obrioasly  typifying  the  Lord,  has  beside 
Him  a  miUdtng-Teiael  suspended  on  the  pastoral 
staff. 


(ItaB  IbitlfBy.) 


Hie  Lamb  is  also  represented  at  the  four  angles 
of  a  tault  of  the  ceaetery  of  SS.  MarcelHnus  and 


Petms  bearing  on  His  back  the  tmdcira  sur- 
rounded by  a  nimbus  in  much  the  same  manner 
that  the  iish  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Cornelia 
bears  a  basket  containing  the  bread  and  wine 
[Canister,  p.  264].  The  Lamb  being  the  sym- 
bol of  the  Saviour,  the  mulctra  is  the  symbol  of 
the  spiritual  nourishment  derived  from  Him. 

[C] 

MULIER,  martyr ;  commemorated  at  Hera- 
elea  Nov.  19  {HiermL  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MUMMOLINUS,  bishop ;  commemorated 
Oct.  16  (BolL  Aota  S8.  Oct.  vii.  2.  953).  [C.  H.] 

MUMMOLUS,  abbat  of  Fleury  in  the  7th 
century ;  commemorated  Aug.  8  (Boll.  Ada  88. 
Aug.  ii.  351 ;  MabUL  Acta  88.  0.  8.  B.  saec.  iu 
645,  Venet.  1733).  [C.  H.] 

MUNATUS,  presbyter  and  martyr,  with  his 
wife  Maxima ;  commemorated  at  Sirmium  Mar. 
26  iHieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

HUNERABIUS.  With  the  Romans,  muniis, 
in  one  of  its  senses,  denoted  a  show  of  gladiators, 
and  the  person  who  paid  the  expenses  of  such  a 
show  and  presided  at  it  (edAat)  was  called 
•tftfor,  domimu,  tMMerator  or  mtm«mrm«,  and 
was  honoured  during  the  day  of  exhibition,  even 
if  a  private  person,  with  the  o65cial  ensigns  of  a 
magistrate.  [IHct  of  Gr.  and  Soman  Aniiq. 
art.  *  Gladiatores.*] 

From  the  very  first,  the  church  stig^matized 
these  shows  as  cruel  and  debasing,  and  with- 
drew, as  far  as  her  power  extended,  all  Christians 
from  any  siiare  in  or  responsibility  for  them. 
[Gladiators,  p.  728.]    TertuUian  {Apoi.  cap.  44) 
refers  to  such  games  as  employing  multitudes  of 
criminals  and  of  the  lowest  class  of  people,  but 
among  them  no  Christians ;  if  there  were  any, 
that  they  were  sent  there  simply  for  being  Christ- 
ians.   That  a  Christian  could  possibly  himself  be 
a  munerariua  does  not  seem  to  have  even  occurred 
to    him.      De    vestris    [i.e.    heathen]    semper 
aestuat  career,  de  vestris  semper  metal  la  sus- 
pirant,  de  vestris  semper  bestiae  saginantur,  de 
vestris    semper    -munerarii    noxiorum    greges 
pascunt,  nemo  illic  Christianus,  nisi  plane  tan- 
tnm  Christianas,   aut    si    et    aliud,  jam    non 
Christianus."    And  the  council  of  Elvira  (a.d. 
d05X  i°    '^    ^^^'^    canon,  orders  that    those 
Christians  who  had  taken  upon  them  the  office 
otflamen,  to  which  it  belonged  to  exhibit  these 
games,  if  they  had  offered  the  sacrifices  to  the 
heathen  gods  which  Were  customary,  were  never 
to  be  received  again  to  communion,  even  at  the 
hour  of  death ;  and  such  as  did  this,  but  avoided 
the  sacrifice,  were  put  to  life-long  penance,  and 
only  admitted  to  communion  at  the   hour   of 
death,  after    satisfactory   proof  of  their  peni- 
tence.    A  similar  feeling  governed  the  enact- 
ment in  the  56th  canon  of  the  same  synod,  that 
all  Christians  who  took   upon   them  the  city 
magistracy  or  dmtmvirate  (to  which  office,  also, 
it  belonged  to  exhibit  such  shows)  should  be  re- 
pelled from  communion  during  the  whole  year 
in  which  they  held  office.    Another  somewhat 
deeper  shade  of  blame  is  attached  to  those  who 
were  present  on  such  occasions,  and  wore  the 
crown  or  garland  for  the  sacrifice  (comp.  Acts 
xiv.  13),  but  had  neither  actually  sacrificed  nor 
paid  any  portion  of  the  expense.    Such 
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MUNESSA 
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admitted  to  communion  after  two  years*  penance 
(can.  55).  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  sucii  pro- 
Tisions  are  not  repeated  by  later  synods;  and 
probably  they  were  rendered  needful  by  a  mere 
temporary  phase  of  the  conflict  between  Chris- 
tianity and  heathenism ;  when  the  newer  faith, 
while  yearly  growing  and  already  stronger  in 
numbers  than  the  paganism  which  it  was  sup- 
planting, had  for  a  while  to  deal  with  a  social 
system  in  which  the  latter  was  recognised  as  the 
religion  of  the  state.  But,  in  fact,  a  very  few 
years  later  (a.D.  813)  Christianity  was  itself 
established  as  the  religion  of  the  Roman  empire 
by  Constantine.  Nevertheless  the  gladiatorial 
shows  lingered  on  until  the  reig^  of  the  emperor 
Honorius,  almost  a  hundred,  years  later,  and 
were  only  then  abolished  through  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  monk  Telemachus  (a.d.  404). 

[S.  J.  E.] 

MUNESSA  (Mokesba),  virgin  in  Ireland, 
probably  after  A.D.  454  ;  commemorated  Sept.  4 
(Boll.  Acta  8S,  Sept.  u.  227).  [C.  H.] 

MXTNICIPU8,  martyr;  commemorated  at 
Jumilla  Jan.  22  {Hieron,  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MUNIGU8,  martyr ;  commemorated  at  Neo- 
caesarea  in  Mauritania  Jan.  23  {Siercn,  Mart.). 

[C.  H.] 

MXJNNTJ  (FiNTANUS),  abbat  of  Taghmon  in 
Ireland,  a.d.  635;  commemorated  Oct.  21  (Boll. 
Acta  S3.  Oct.  ix.  383).  [C.  H.] 

BniRDEB.    [Homicide.] 

MUfilGUB,  martyr ;  commemorated  Ap.  12 
(Uieron.  Mart.X  [C.  H.] 

MUKITTA,  martyr  with  archdeacon  Saln- 
taris  ;  commemorated  July  1 3  (Usuard.  Mart.). 

[C.  H.] 

MUBUB  (MuBANUS),  abbat  in  Ireland,  dr. 
A.D.  540;  commemorated  Mar.  12  (Boll.  Acta 
SS.  Mar.  ii.  212).  [C.  H.] 

MU8A  (1)  Roman  nrgin  m  the  6th  century ; 
commemorated  Ap.  2  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  Ap.  i.  94). 

(2)  Deacon  ;  commemorated  at  Etrusia  Ap.  22 
(Bed.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MUSCA,  martyr;  commemorated  at  Aqui- 
leia  June  17  (Bieron.  Mart.),  [C.  H.] 

MU8GULA  (1)  Martyr;  commemorated  at 
Capua  Ap.  12  {Hieron.  Mart.). 

(9)  Martyr;  commemorated  in  Etruria  Not. 
23  {Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MU60US  (1)  Martyr;  commemorated  at 
Treves  Sept.  19  {Hieron.  Mart). 

(2)  Martyr ;  commemorated  in  Africa  Dec  18 
{Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MU8IG. — ^For  the  first  thousand  years  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  antique  Greek  system  of 
music  was  adopted,  with  but  few  alterations,  and 
those  chieHy  modifications  of  the  compass  of  the 
scale,  and  of  the  notation.  In  the  article  on 
Ambbosian  MxtsiC,  the  matter  (so  far  as  chants 
are  concerned)  is  taken  down  to  the  4th 
century.  Through  the  influence  of  St.  Ambrose, 
all  miaic  but  that   consisting  of   a  diatonio 


sequence  of  notes  [see  Canon]  was  discarded  ; 
the  other  methods  had  been  considered  prefer- 
able, perhaps  on  account  of  the  ditiiculty  in 
performing  such  music,  or  from  reminiscences 
of  an  Oriental  origin;  and  with  the  subsequent 
irruptions  of  the  barbarians,  which  must  have 
operated  very  seriously  against  the  cultivation 
of  any  but  ecclesiastical  music,  they  became 
obsolete. 

Greoo&ian  Chant. — It  was  observed  by  St. 
Gregory,  a  great  musician  of  his  time,  thxt  the 
Ambrosian  chants,  handed  down  traditionally 
to  a  great  extent,  had  become  corrupted;  he 
therefore  subjected  them  to  revision,  and  added 
other  modes  and  scales  to  those  four  which  St. 
Ambrose  had  retained;  This  was  done  by  taking 
away  the  upper  tetrachord  from  the  Ambrosian 
scales,  and  placing  it  below  the  lower  tetrachord. 
The  octaves  thus  formed  were  called  from  the 
previous  scales,  with  the  prefix  hypo  {&wh), 
thus:  Hypodorian,  Hypophrygian,  Hypolydftin, 
and  Hypomixolydian.  They  were  also  called 
Plagal,  while  the  four  original  ones  were  called 
Authentic.  Thus  in  the  Tonarius  Beginoaia 
Prtanensis  (middle  of  9th  century)  we  find  them 
called  **  Anthenticus  protus;  ii.  Plaga  proti; 
Tonus  tertius  autenticus:  Tonus  quartus,  plaga 
deuteri ;  Differentie  v.  toni  autenticus  tritus  ; 
Differentie  sexti  toni  plaga  triti;  Differentie 
vii.  toni  autenticus  tetrarchus;  Incipiunt  viiL 
toni  plaga  tetrarchi."  Thus  we  have  the 
Dorian  s<ale  (first  mode): 
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giving  the  Hypodorian  (second  mode,  plagal); 
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the  Phrygian  scale  (third  mode) : 
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giving  the  Hypophrygian  scale  (fourth  nodeb 
plagJ): 
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the  Lydian  scale  (fifth  mode): 
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giving  the  Hypolydiaa  scale  (sixth  mode,  plagal) ; 
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and  the  Mixolydian  scale  (seventh  mode) : 


MUSIC 

livioe  the  Hypomixolydian  scale  (eighth  mode, 
plagtl): 
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But  it  seemt  that  the  oompass  of  chants  was 
expected  to  be  confined  within  five  or  six  notes, 
and  those  which  are  generally  accepted  as 
tyiMoal  examples  in  the  odd  modes  are  certainly 
not  so  mnch  within  such  limits  as  those  in  the 
eren  modes,  which  points  to  the  supposition 
that  St.  Ambroae's  chants  had  become  so  altered 
that  the  originals  were  probably  forgotten  in 
most  instances :  in  the  first  mode,  for  example, 
b  flat  is  generally  found,  whereas  it  is  not  in 
the  scale,  and  certainly  some  rery  early  copies 
of  chants  in  this  mode  have  assigned  the  b 
without  any  indication ;  it  is,  however,  hard  to 
imagine  but  that  it  was  sung  b  flat.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  system  of  chanting 
beiog  a  monotone  with  an  ornamental  end,  there 
are  in  eveiy  one  of  these  scales  two  Important 
notes:  the  Dominant,  or  prevailing  note  on 
which  the  psalm  was  sung,  and  the  Final,  on 
which  the  chant  was  made  to  end.  These,  in  the 
Ambrosian  modes,  are  respectively :  Proti  a,  D ; 
Deoterl  c,  £ ;  Triti  c,  F :  Tetrardi  d,  G.  In  the 
pUigal  modes,  the  same  finals,  D,  E,  F,  O,  were 
kept,  and  the  dominants  placed  lower,  F,  a,  a, 
e.  llie  first  mode  approximates  the  most  nearly 
in  effect  to  our  modem  minor  mode :  the  fifth,  to 
our  major  mode  with  its  fourth  sharpened ;  the 
seventh  and  eighth,  to  our  modern  major  mode. 
The  sixth,  although  it  consists  of  the  notes  now 
f'>rming  the  natural  scale  of  C,  is  really  in  the 
tonality  of  F.  Our  modem  use  of  the  terms 
authentic  and  plagal,  as  applied  to  cadences, 


acems  derived  from  the  seventh  and  eighth  modes, 
which  are  authentic  and  plagal,  from  taking  the 
dominant  and  final  in  each  of  them  and  placing 
a  common  chord  on  them  in  succession.  The 
authentic  (or  odd)  modes  will  appear  to  have 
their  finals  as  the  lowest  note  in  the  scales; 
aosnetimes,  but  rarely,  melodies  written  in  them 
liave  been  found  to  descend  a  note  below  this : 
whereas  in  the  even  plagal  modes  the  scale  itself 
descended  below  the  final,  and  the  melodies 
seldom  exceeded  a  fifth  above  it ;  whence  the 
Hoe,  *'  Vult  descendere  par,  sad  scandere  vult 
SDodus  impar." 

"Majores  toni,  i.e.  autentici,  scil.  primus  et 
tcrtius,  quintus  et  septimus  possunt  descendere 
una  voce  a  fine  et  ascendere  octo.  Minores  autem 
toni,  Le.  plagales,  viz.  secundus  et  quartus, 
sextns  et  octavus  possunt  ascendere  v.  vocibus  et 
dcKendeie  v.,  quod  patet  his  versibus : 

"  liaiona  a  tine  toni  descenders  possunt. 
Ad  prinas  voces  asceodunt  vodbtis  octow 
^d  qaintas  voces  scanduot  s  fine  minores. 
Ad  qafntas  (item  pununt  descendere  voces." 

OounewuAer,  voL  II. 
Ajrr. — YOK.  XL 


There  is  very  little  direct  evidence  in  the 
first  eight  centuries  as  to  what  the  chants  were, 
but  a  gttod  deal  of  indirect  evidence  from  various 
tracts  of  the  centuries  immediately  followinfr,  io 
many  of  which  the  author  speaks  of  the  chants 
as  having  come  down  to  him  from  great  anti- 
quity. The  great  musical  epoch  that  parts 
mediaeval  music  from  the  antique  is  that  of 
Guido  Aretinus  (1 1th  century):  and  he  asserts 
that  there  was  a  musical  usage  of  200  years  and 
upwards  at  hie  time. 

It  appears  that  a  distinction  was  drawn  in 
the  accommodatiog  of  chants  to  the  psalms,  the 
introits,  the  communions,  and  the  responsories. 
All  these  appear  in  the  Timariua  Beginoni$ 
Prwnensia  (9th  century),  and  with  the  be- 
ginnings appear  the  musical  notation,  which 
presents  an  appearance  more  like  shorthand 
writing  than  anything  else ;  a  kind  of  attempt 
to  render  tfisible  the  pitch  of  sounds.  These  same 
appear  also  in  Guido  Aretinus,  with  notation  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  our  present  one ;  so  also 
in  the  Intonarium  attributed  to  abbat  Oddo  and 
believed  by  Guido  Aretinus  to  be  his.  In  some 
of  these  appears  a  more  elaborate  form,  ap- 
propriated to  the  Canticles  Magnificat  and 
Benedictus.  The  various  forms  of  l^ginning  the 
antiphons  were  called  Di^rentiae,  and  these  had 
appropriated  to  them  different  **  endings"  of  the 
psalm-chant.  One  antiphon,  ingeniously  chosen 
to  fix  the  mode,  is  given  as  a  specimen,  with  a 
pneuma  at  the  end  of  it,  and  intended  to  be 
committed  to  memory :  and  these  have,  in  the 
Tonariut  jReginonis^  been  added  bv  a  later  hand. 

There  are  five  differentiae  of  the  first  tone  in 
Regino:  nine  in  abbat  Oddo,  and  twelve  m 
Guido  Aretinus.  The  following  is  the  description 
given  in  the  last-named  author : 

Pratos  adesC,  d«>n{s  fbnnaium  nexus  habenia 
Qiie  modum  nectunt  sntentam  nndlque  totam  i 
He  ttU  slnt  oordl,  Jnglter  babrantur  in  ore ; 
Has  queao  ne  minuos ;  poteris  st  adders  coras 


Pri-mnm  quaerlte  reg-num  DeL 
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Glo-ri-a,  se<n- lo-rom.  Amen.  Eo  -oe  no-mea. 


Olo  -  ri  -  a     se-cu-  U>-  mm,  A  -  men.  .  • 
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■e-oB-lo-mm,    A- 


6Io-rl  -  a 
VIII. 


t-ca-Io-mn,     A    •     •   idcii. 


Glo  -rl-A     M-cv-  kMnun,     A  -  nen. 


Olo-rl   -    «   ae  -  CO  -  lo-nim,     A  •men. 


Olo  -  rla       0e  -  cu  -  lo- ram,       A  -  nea, 

Pireno  nnmero  poUel  Don  nomine  Cantqm 
Hie  proliu :  proprias  conoeptae  habere  flgons. 
Qnas  nee  mlacuit  auteoto  primo  ordine  fixow 
GonaimlU  voce  disoordtfi  nctu  tenore. 


Gk>  -  rl  -  a    ae-cn-lo-ram,    A  •  men. 


Glo-ri  -  a     ae  -  oa  -  lo-ram,    A  •  men. 


Glo-  rl 


ae-cQ  •  lo  -  nmit  A  *  men. 


It  would  appear  theD  that  the  fint  mode  was 
allowed  a  compass  up  to  d,  and  down  to  B,  or 
perhaps  more  probably  down  to  C,  with  the 
power  of  using  b  flat  or  b  natural ;  i.e.  using 
■the  f^jnemmenon  or  diezeugmenon  tetrachord  at 
pleasure,  which  would  have  been,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  ages  we  hare  under  consideration, 
written  b  or  |j|. 

The  second  mode  is  thus  described : 

Plagaram  tropi  sodantnr  rite  secundl ; 
Aatentas  fonnas  ^'tinellt,  atmperqiie  ntlnofts: 
In  quibua  et  prtti  prlmoro  contexere  plagin 
Llbnlt,  ut  recto  sacocdant  tramlte  cunctl 
Ardua  bio  spernit,  media  ei  gniviora  mnmlt, 
£t  se  per  daptas  patltur  constrlngere  formaa. 


Sa  •  con-dum   ...   an  -  tem  .  .  a!  -  mi  - 


Glo  -  ri   -   a     M  'ta  -  lo-rum,     A  - 


Glo  -rt-a    ae-cu-Io-  rum,   A  -  men. 


thus  giring  two  "  endings  ;**  but  the  former  is 
evidently  transpoaed,  and  requires  b  flat.  In 
Regino  and  Oddo  there  is  but  one  dififerentia  of 
this  tone,  namely  the  usual  ending,  but  with  the 
accent  differently  placed ;  Messrs.  Doran  and 
Nottingham  have  placed  it  thus  in  their  Psalter. 
The  third  mode  (Authentus  Deuteri) : 

Phrygf OS  modus  est  pratus  hTpoIydfns  deuteras  eaUioa 
Hie  atitcr  modus  needt  dlttingnere  vocnm. 
Hie  resonailt  eelsa  tantam  splramina  qulnto. 
Hie  graditer  aaxto  nee  horam  lege  tenetur. 


TeMl-a   .    .   tfi -«a    •    .   eat   •   quod   • 


•  •    •    kao   .     fiio>ta   fimft.    •    •    • 

Five  endings  cre<given  in  Guide : 
L 


Glo-ri   -   a    se  -  eu  -  k>-nuB,     A  -  men. 


III. 
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Glo  -rl-a     ae-cu-lo-  mn,   A  - 


The  first  of  these  does  not  appear  in  Oddo 
in  Regino  there  are  five  differentiae. 


The  fonrCh  mode  (Dentanu  FlagU) : 

"Deotfcras  In  qutnta  ratectiB  oongroe  pMt 
IjMtaft  adrttrlcUm  cixmitor  online  pla^ 
Qiw  qnoodam  lembi»  cantos  fkxlcare  novenli. 
ImmemuB  pelagTis  mttlti  qooqoe  «iere  motve 
OMMuit  In  Mob  gnditer  ineUU  tfOrai  afdepfeis." 


QaaMa    .     ▼!  ^  Jif  -  Ua Tealt 
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•d      e  -  M.   . 


and  the  following  Biz    endings  are  giyen  by 
Gaido : 


Glo  -  zi  -  a     fe-cn  -  lo-mm,    A  -  men. 


Ok>-xl  -  a    M-ca-lo-nun.    A -men.    • 


Qto*  il  -  a     M-oa- lo-nm,    A- 


OIo-il    -   a    ee  -  CQ  -  lo  -  nun.    A- men. 


Olo-  t1  •  a     M-ea  -  lo-nun»    A  -  men. 


eio-Tt  -  a 


>  en  -  lo  -  mm    A  - 


In  Oddo,  four  endings  are  giTcn,  inclnding  the 
first  and  ftxirth  of  these :  the  other  two  differ 
Mnewhat:  six  differentiae  are  specified  in 
Regino. 

The  fifth  mode  (anthentas  tritus): 

**  Tropuram  qnlntns  tritoii  sgiicole  dictns 
Inwqntonr  ^plaiidens  crooeo  rnbroqne  colore 
Rk  moDStnt  o-teros  super  sfgnscala  notes 
Dentemm  et  pnrtam  snbecrlpto  urdine  primum 
CUvign-  ac  fortis  resent  sic  ovtia  Tocla.** 

The  allnsion  in  the  second  of  these  lines  is  to 
a  fractice  which  was  extensive] j  adopted  after 
the  inrention  of  the  stare,  of  using  a  Kd  line  for 
that  on  which  F  was  sitnated,  and  a  yellow  or 
golden  line  for  0,  in  place  of  clefs ;  C  is  the 
<loninant  and  F  the  final  of  thi:i  mode. 
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^5^ 


:i.-^-H»-«zi= 


Qalnqnepni-den-tes    .    •      in-trs -ve-ruot  ad 


Ok)  -  rl  -   a    se  -  cu-lo-nuu,    A -men. 

In  Oddo  onl?  the  first  two  of  these  are  giren; 
in  Regino  three  differentiae  are  noticed. 
The  aizth  mode  (plagis  triti>: 

"  Stmplldor  casus  qnam  strictas  potfidct  ampiss 
Tenia  plagarum  dlstricte  et  prima  nib  ntia 
Bcgnla  fbmianim  varileqae  insiHtpre  Tocnm 
Ordinibnaqne  aolent  ftosca  oolorare  altctio 
Sab  modulo  triimi  referetnr  tertia  vocnm." 


gg^^' 


8ez  -ta       ho-ra      se-dlt. 


=?F^S. 


sa 


per 


•    •    •     • 


pa-te   •  nm. 


Then*  is  only  one  ending  giren  in  Guido  anl 
Oddo,  Tis. ; 


Qlo  >ri-a    se-cn-lo-  nun,    A  -men. 

and  one  differentia  in  Regino. 
The  seventh  mode  (tetrardus  anthentas): 

**  OMmus  authentam  tetnodus  grace  vooiMr 
Gorpore  d^'tractaa  in  ci^us  nddere  fonnas 
I¥rptaautt  oeitis  valeaat  q«o  den  pbtongis 
Pullulat  ex  proto  et  tiito  nam  sub  super  blfqoa." 


s 


6ep-lem    .    .    sunt   .    .    .    spi -ii-toa  an-te 


tiH>  -  -  nnm     iJe-L 


^^^^^^^ 
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Guido  givei  the  following  eadingi : 


Olo-rl  •   a    ae -ea- lo-ram,    A-ineD. 


Qlo  -  il  •  *    •6-ca4o-niiii,  A4MII. 


GIo  -  xi  -  a 
IV. 


n- en- lo-nun.    A-  men. 


Glo-ri-   a    M -ea-lo-run,    A  -  men. 


Glo  -rl-   a    M-ca>lo-  mm,  A  -  men. 


OIo  -  rla     lecQ-    lo-  nim,    A 


Glo  -Ti 


a    ae  -  cn-lo-rum,  A  -  men. 


The  penultimate  note  in  II.  would  seem  to  be 
an  error  for  a. 

Oddo  gives  six  endings,  viz.  the  first,  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  of  these ;  one  which  is  snb- 
Btantiall^r  identical  with  111.,  and  one  with 
which  IV.  would  be  identical  if  the  three  last 
notes  are  written  in  error  for  c,  b,  a.  Begino 
specifies  six  differentiae. 

The  eighth  mode  (plagis  tctrardi)  : 

**  Hinc  plaglfl  spquitar  ccrtoqae  fine  tenetnr 
Nomen  habenji  proprtnni  ioio  de  tennine  voonm 
Namque  alli  qui  ibi  snnt  qitaiti  quintiqae  locati 
UDde  magiB  roelum  datur  variai>il>-  in  ipa<«, 
Ne»clu8  t^t  horum  frrtur  stiictl  sime  rsctna 
Octa%'iu  poDltnr  gnhsuper,  hlcqne  vocatnr 
Ut  nomen  loca  sic  niutat  per  climaU  nniiqaaffl." 
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Oct- o   .    .    •    sunt   •    ••be*a*ti    • 


•     .     ta  •  di-nes. 

Guldo  gives  four  endings : 
L 


Glo  -ri-a      se-co-lo-  rum,  A  -  men. 
IV. 


Glo  -rla     se-ea*]o*  rum,    A  -  men. 


Oddo  recognises  three  differentiae,  the  first  of 
which  is  identical  with  III.  above,  the  third  is  the 
ending  commonly  known  and  nearly  identical 
with  IV.,  and  the  second  is  ^  the  Peregrine  Tone  ^ 
whv  it  should  ever  have  been  classed  under  the 
eighth  mode  is  inexplicable  to  the  writer;  he 
thinks  it  naturally  belongs  to  the  first:  the 
beginnings  of  antiphons  given  in  Oddo  are 
certainly  more  akin  to  those  of  the  first  mode 
than  to  the  eighth. 


i 


8e    -   ca    •   lo  •  rum,      A   • 


In  es-i-tu  Is-xa-el    de     E-gsrp-tOb 


Domus  Jtircoh  .  .  de  po-pn-lo  bsr^bs^nH 


—  1 

Sa-pl*en---     tia. 

No  b  fiat  is  here  indicated,  though  it  would 
seem  most  probable  that  it  waa  used,  as  in  the 
first  mode  above,  where  it  is  not  wnttvu. 

This  renders  the  verses  mere  obscure,  in  the 
third  and  fourth  linea,  which  the  writer  thinkf 


MU8I0 

must  be  intended  to  refer  to  the  variation 
between  b  flat  and  b  natural.  Perhaps  however 
Gttido  would  not  include  this  chant  under  the 
eighth  mode  in  consequen<«  of  its  using  a  b  flat. 

In  Regino  three  differentiae  of  this  tone  are 
recognis^. 

As  sUted  above,  the  endings  of  the  tones  were 
not  taicen  arbitrarilj  (as  is  done  so  commonly  at 
the  present  time),  but  depended  upon  the  begin- 
DiQg  of  the  antiphon  used  with  the  psalms.  In 
the  works  here  cited,  a  list  of  antiphons  occur 
onder  each  differentia,  some  of  which  are  supplied 
with  musical  notation,  and  the  others  apparently 
left  for  the  cantor  to  sing  in  like  manner. 

Thus  in  abbat  Oddo,  m  the  first  tone,  when 
the  antiphon  began  on  D,  the  first  ending  given 
sboTe  was  used,  thus : 

AnLi 


izz: 


Da-btt      e-1      l)o-ml-  bos. 


Or,  Ant : 


Onn  ao-cs-pto-set     a-oe-  torn. 


E  -  TO  -  va  •  e. 


When  the   Antiphon    began  on  €  or  on   g 
descending  to  C,  the  ninth  ending  was  nsed ; 


Ant: 


g 


^ 


Po     - 


e   -   -   runt. 


Or,  Ant  t 


Ye  -  nl     ts      ec   -   ce        rex    .    . 


S    -  vo  -  va   •   e. 

And  so  in  other  cases. 

Of  course  in  the  Intonarinm  of  abbat  Oddo, 
the  music  was  indicated  by  a  notation  different 
ftt>m  the  modem  one :  although  it  appears  with 
the  stave  and  notes,  these  must  have  been  added 
by  Gnido  Aretinus  when  he  revised,  or  edited, 
the  work.  And  at  the  head  of  every  tone  or 
mode,  before  the  antiphons,  occur  the  words 
^'ONANNEANE,  or  MOlilACiS;  with  some  slight 
variations:  these  are  supplied  with  musical  char- 
acters, and  appear  to  be  artificial  words  to  assist 
the  memory  of  the  singer  in  making  the  proper 
inflections,  something  after  the  manner  of 
EVOVAE  q.  V.) :  the  former  of  these  belong  to 
the  authentic  modes  (first,  third,  fifth,  seventh), 
the  latter  to  the  plagal  modes. 

In  Begino  and  in  Guido  are  to  be  found  forms 
for  the  introits  and  the  communions,  which 
differ  in   some    respects    from    those    already 
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mentioned,  generally  being  fuller,  requiring  more 
'  staging  '  than  recitation. 

In  the  first  mode,  Guido  gives  the  following 
for  introits : 


Gto-ri 


cu  -  lo-mm,  A  -  men. 


and  for  communions  the  first  and  third  of  these. 

In  Regino  three  differentiae  for  introits  and 
one  for  communions  appear. 

In  the  second  mode  Guido  gives  the  following 
form  for  both  introits  and  communions : 


t 


1 


T 


:»f 


Oil. 


GIo  -ri-a     se-ca-lo-  mm,  A  -  men. 

No  more  differentiae  are  to  be  found  in  Regino. 
In  the  third  mode,  for  introits  Guido  gives 
the  forms : 


61o*ri-a   se-cn-lo-mm,A-men.    •     •     • 


II. 


Glo  -ri-a    se-co-lo-rum,  A-men.    .... 
For  communions,  he  gives  (II.)  again,  and 


SIi^^r^^^^::gri.-iir^,-^— I 


Glo -ri-a   se-cn-lo-nun,A-men. 

which  may  be  thought  an  error  for  (I.)  above ; 
but  the  error,  if  any,  may  quite  as  well  be  the 
other   way.      In   Regino,   two    differentiae   for 
introits,  and  one  for  communions  appear. 
In  the  fourth  mode,  Guido  gives  for  introits ; 


Glo  -ri-a     se-ca-lo-  rum.  A- men. 
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•  CB  •  lo  •  nun,  A 


Olo-ri-A    ae-GO -lo-run,  A-men.  .  • 

and  the  first  of  these  for  oommonioos  also.  In 
Regino,  there  are  two  differentiat  for  iAtroiU, 
and  one  for  commnnions. 

In  the  fifth  mode,  for  introits  the  following 
two  forma  appear  in  Gnldo,  the  first  of  them 
also  for  oommunions: 


■^ 


X 


1 


Olo  -il-a      ae-ca-lo-  nun,  A  - 


II. 


^^ 


Gk>-Ti-a   se-cn-lo-nun,A-nien.    .    •   • 


This  appears  to  agree  with  Regino. 
In  the  sixth  mode,  Guido  gives  two  iaivoit 
forms: 


Glo  -  li  -  a    se-en-  lo  -  ram.  A- 
and  for  communions : 


Glo  -  ria     se- ca- to-rum.    A*  men. 

only  one  form  fbr  each  appears  to  be  recognised 
by  Regino. 

In  the  seventh  mode,  Guido  giyes  two  introit 
forms : 

L 


se-cn  •  lo  -  mm,  A -men. 


Glo  -  ri-a  ae-cn- lo-mm, A-men.    .    . 
and  two  oommnnion  forma : 


Glo •il*a    se*OD-lo«  nun, 


Glo  -ri-a    se-cn-lo-  nm,    A  -  men. 

Only  one  of  each  is  recognised  in  Regino. 
In  thtf  eighth  tone,  Guido  giyes  the  following 
fbr  introits : 


Gto  -ri-a      se-ca-to-  nna,    A    • 


XL 


■^m 


m 


Gto  -ri-a     se-cn-to-  ram,  A  -  men. 


The  former  of  these  appears  to  have  a  pnenma 
added  to  it. 
For  oommunions : 


S 


52=^^ 


Gto  -ri-a     ae-cn  «  le-nim,    A  -  men. 


Only  one  of  each  ia  reoogaised  in  Regino. 

B^des  these,  Guido  gives  one  elaborate  form  of 
a  chant  for  the  Gloria  Patri  in  each  mode :  it  is 
preceded  by  a  response  and  a  versicle.  These 
responses  appear  in  Regino,  for  the  most  part : 
but  in  that  work  it  is  professedly  a  selection  ol 
them  only  that  is  given. 

The  Intonarium  of  abbat  Oddo  concludes  with 
a  short  '*  Modus  Intonandi  Psalraos,"  professing  to 
be  then  of  an  antiquity  of  two  cepturiea  and 
upwards  :  the  following  complete  forms  for  the 
tones  appear ;  they  are  as  given  below,  with  aa 
example  '*  Dixit  Dominos  "  (Ps.  110) : 


^     -  iZ-=: r— — ^ar-— =-  ^- 

■-■-■-■-■•■-r*-g-*T-»-»->-  n 


Pri-mosionusalcfleo-tl-tar,    etsio  e  •  to-varinr. 


sto     fi    -  ni  -  tur, 


Tlie  G  before  the  last  three  notes  has  been 
accidentally  omitted,  as  it  is  given  in  his 
examples.  Here  we  have  the  *  intonati<Hi '  at  the 
beginning,  and  the  '  mediation  *  {**  sic  elevatur,**) 
and  the  *  ending':  besides  this  an  *  inflection ' 
appears ;  but  it  does  not  seem  quite  elear  how 
this  is  to  be  used. 


Se  •  con  -  dns    to  -  nns  sto  flee  «  tt  -  tur. 


el   sio    e  -  le  -  va-iur,    et  aio  fl-al*tnr. 
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The  tenor  clef  hero  seemfl  put  oj  mutake  for 
the  bass. 


5E=E 


Ter  -  ti  -  OB   to  -  not  sio   flec-ti  •  tor,  et    sfo 


•  -l«-Ta*tiirt     el  elo   ter  -  aBi-Q*-tw, 


s^s=«^ 


Qaar-  tus    to  -  noa  sic  fleo  -  ti  -  tar,  et    ik 


QnlD-ias  to-  mw  tio  fleo  -  tl  -  tor,  et     slo 


e  •  le  -  TA  •  tar,  et     slo     fl  -  ni  -  tur. 


S=q: 


Ses-tos  to- nuB skat pilmw flec-ti- tar, et   ste 


-H 


T 


e  -  le  -  y»*tar,  sed  a  - 11  •  ter  ter  -  mi-na-tor. 

The  last  five  notes  of  this  hare  been  placed  a 
line  or  space  too  high,  as  appears  from  the 
examples :  they  should  be  F,  G,  a,  O,  F. 


8q»  .  tl  -  moa  to  -  noa  ale  flee  -tl  -  tor,  et   ale 


s 


e-te-Ta-tor,  et   ale  ter  •  mi  -  na  -  tor. 

From  the  examplea  the  notes  e,  d,  c,  at  ^  aic 
-le-^ahonld  be  f,  e,  d. 


Oe-ta-Toa  to-noaaic-at  ae-can-doA fleo- tl- tor, 


^ 


etdc  e-le-Ta-4ar,sed  a-U-tar  tcr^nl-na-tor. 

A  more  florid  form  was  adopted  for  the 
Ma^^iflcat  and  Benedictua,  in  this  woric  of  the 
ablwt'a,  and  has  been  continued  in  later  authors : 


5^ 


qui  -  a    Ti  -  si  -  ta  -  yit    et     fe-dt    re^emp- 


Be-ne- dio-toaDormi-naa  De-oa    la-ra-el: 


H 


qul-a  Tl  -  at  -  ta-vit,  Jte.  plp-Ua   ao  -  e. 

m. 


Be-ne-dlc-ina  Do-mi-noa  De-oa  la  -  •  m  -  ei : 


5^ 

-I 


qoi-a  Tl-al-ta-Tlttlkc.,    ple-bia    aa  -  e. 
IV. 


^     ,.    ^^^ 


Be  -  na  -  dic-tua  Do-mi-naa  De -oa  la-ra-el: 


Be-  ne-dio-taa  Do-mi-noa  De-oa  Xa-ra-el: 


fcfe^ 


^i 


qui  -  a     yi  -  at  -  ta-vit,  &c.,  plo-Ua  an  -e. 
VL 


Be  -  ne-dlc  tua  Do-mi-naa  De-oa  la-ra-el: 


m 


qui-  a    ▼!-  ai-ta-vit,  Ac,  ple-Ua  an  -  e.  .  . 

This  ending  is  miaplaced  a  line  or  apace  too 
low,  aa  appeara  from  the  paalm  *  Dixit  Dominus ' 
given  with  it. 

vn. 


^p^  ■"y-rv-j^ir 


?3^- 


Be- Be-dlo4oa  Do-mi-naa  Da- ua    la  -  ra  -  eli 


Be  -  ne-dic-^oa  Do-mi-naa  De-ua    la-ra-ei: 


T- 


qul-a    Tl  -  si -ta-vitf&c,  ple-bia    an  -  e. 
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^^^^^^^ 


Be-ne-dic-ios  Do-ml-niw  De-oi    Ii-n-el: 


qai-a    ▼!  •  si  •  U  -  Tit,  Ac,  ple-bis  m  •  e. 


There  is  no  indicatioD  here  whether  the  b  in 
the  first  tone  is  fiat  or  Datnral :  but  probably  the 
flat  woald  be  taken,  in  the  synemroenon  tetrachord 
of  the  Dorian  mode. 

Amongst  the  early  authors  presenred  by 
abb^  Gerbert  occurs  Aurelian ;  he  lired  in  the 
nintif  century,  and  he  gives  the  following 
Tarieties  in  the  lereral  tones : 


TonSb 

IntroUft 

Oflivfeoriei. 

BespoDSOries. 

AntlphoM. 

InTttatoclM. 

ToCsL 

I. 

8 

2  ^ 

6 

5 

— . 

17 

II. 

1 

2 

1 

m~~ 

6 

III. 

2 

2 

4 

2 

12 

IV. 

2 

6 

6 

4 

18 

V. 

2 

2 

1 

2 

9 

VI. 

1 

4 

1 

-> 

8 

VII. 

2 

2 

8 

11 

2 

21 

vm. 

1 

1 

4 

5 

— 

12 

It  appears  also  that  occasionally  the  modes  in 
Antiphons  were  changed,  i,e,  an  Antiphon  would 
begin  in  one  mode  and  end  in  another.  This  is 
what  is  called  in  Euclid  commutation  or 
modulation  (jierafioX^),  for  example  changing 
from  Dorian  into  Phrygian,  or  the  like.  Thus  in 
the  Tbnarius  Beginonia  FrumennSy  under  the 
first  tone  we  find  to  the  antiphon  ^^Domine 
salva  nos,  perimus,"  the  note  "Finit[nr]  iiij 
tono;*'  and  under  the  2nd  tone  to  *'Cum 
indurerent "  and  **  Primum  audisset  Job  "  is  the 
note- "Ton.  j  potest  esse."  And  so  in  Guide 
Aretinus,  **  Sunt  preterea  plurime  antiphonamm 
que  hujus  videntur  formule  [third  tone]  cum 
Bint  ex  autento  proto  et  prima  voce:  sic  est 
Pulchra  es  et  inter  quas  qnidem  autenti  deuteri 
facinnt,  non  bene  tonorum  semitoniorumque 
poMtionem  intuentes:  yel  idcirco  eas  deuteri 
faciuQt  quidnm  quibusdam  D,  E,  F,  et  G,  finales 
•onstitute  in  omnibus  omnino  modis  rel  rocum 
tropis  indifierenter  et  improvide  sint.**  Again 
under  Tone  6:  *Mste  due  commnniones  que 
seqnuntur,  i.  e.  Panem  de  cdo  et  Anma  noiira 
propria  sunt  de  qninto  tone  et  de  secunda 
diiterpntia.  Multa  responsoria  sunt  ex  isto  mode 
que  magis  finiuntur  in  tetrardo  quam  in  trito, 
si  cut  est  Ego  au^n  id  quod  stan."  So  J.  H.  Neale 
(De  Sequentiis  ad  H.  A.  Daniel  ICpistola)  mentions 
some  MSS.  containing  a  list  of  sequences  &c., 
m  which  occurs  the  word  "  Frigdola,"  applied  to 
melodies,  as  some  other  adjectives  are  in  the 
MS. :  of  which  he  says,  "  Frigdola  vel  Frigdora 
faciliuR  agnoscit  etymon :  idem  enim  yult  atque 
Phrygo-Doricum,  i.e.  Tonus  primus  mixtus  cum 
tertio."  One  of  the  best  known  examples  of  tnis 
practice  is  the  old  melody  of  the  Te  Deum, 
u.sually  attributed  '.o  St.  Ambrose ;  which  is  in 
the  third  and  fourth  modes  combined :  and  this 
fact  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  melody 
had  undergone  some  change  since  St.  Ambrose's 
time,  as  the  fourth  mode  was  not  then  in  use, 
unless  indeed  the  tradition  of  it  may  have 
varied,  which  is  quite  possible,  and  may  hare 
had  some  weight  in  inducing  St.  Gregory  to  add 
the  four  plagal .modes. 

The  chief  authors  used  here  are  those  men- 
tioned, and  reference  has  been  made  also  to  later 
ones,  such  as  St.  Bernard  (Tonale),  Peter  de  Cruce, 
Walter  de  Odyngtun,  John  de  Muris,  Hucbaldus, 
jec,  preserved  in  the  collections  of  abb^  Gerbert 
and  M.  de  CouKsemaker.  The  most  valuable 
authority  (probably)  is  the  treatise  of  Gabriel 


Nivers  (Paris,  1685)  which  the  writer  has  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  meet  with :  ft  is  mentioned  in 
Sir  John  Hawkins'  HUtory  of  Musk  as  the  most 
exhaustive  book  on  the  subject  published  up  to 
that  time,  and  seems  to  have  been  pretty  well 
known  then. 

Musical  NoTAiroir. — ^During  the  first  sax 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era  the  Greek  musical 
notation  was  in  universal  use,  and  indeed  the 
knowledge  of  it  was  kept  up  as  late  as  the  time 
of  John  de  Muris  (c.  1320).  litis  notation  was 
exceedingly  complicated,  being    at  first  sight 

J)nrely  arbitrary,  and  scarcely  redncible  to  any 
aw.  This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  some 
instances  can  be  obser^'ed  which  indicate  the 
acquaintance  possessed  by  the  ancients  with  the 
property  of  the  octave  which  has  caused  sounds 
separated  by  that  interval  to  be  now  called  by 
the  same  name.  Referring  to  Smith's  Lidkmary 
€f  Antiquities  it  will  be  seen  that  the  diiTerent 
modes,  Dorian  &c.,  were  ultimately,  at  any  rate, 
nothing  more  than  transpositions  of  the  *  greater 
system  '  of  two  octaves  : 


a 


2a: 


:qi 


lOi. 


-Q. 


i 


9^ 

and  they  were  determined  by  the  pitch  of  the 
Proslambanomenos,  the  lowest  note,  an  octave 
below  the  Mese. 

These  are  mentioned  in  Euclid's  rntroductio 
ffttrmonica.  But  the  most  important  work  for 
this  purpose  is  the  tract  of  Alypius,  publi^ihed 
by  Meibomius  amongst  the  Antiquae  Jlusioae 
Auctores  Septem :  this  consists  of  a  ^hort  preface* 
a  mere  r^sum^  of  Euclid's  Intriductio^  and 
a  catalogue  of  all  the  notes  in  every  mode. 
There  were  five  principal  modes,  the  Dorian, 
last  Ian,  Phrygian,  Ai^olian,  and  Lydian:  these 
had  for  their  Proslambanomeni  respectively 


m 


zar 


:c2, 


=::te 


JUL 


and  five  others,  namod  from  the  nbore  with  the 
prefix  Hyper,  whose  Proslambanomeni  were 
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M 


^^ 


tS'- 


m 


I 


ud  6Te  others,  namiid  from  the  first  with  the 
prefix  HypO)  whose  Proslambuiomeai  were 


M: 


^ 


s 


~i 


The  ProslambenomeDos  of  the  Hypodorian 
mode  was  supposed  to  be  the  lowest  sound 
prudncible  bj  the  human  Toioe  (fi6fifios,  £acl.sect. 


Can.  Theor.  19).  Meibomius  arranged  all  the 
diatonic  notes  in  a  tabular  form  (a^t  also  ail  the 
chromatic  notes,  and  the  enharmonic  notes), 
but  the  overlapping  of  the  synemmenon  and 
diezeugmenon  tetracbords  has  caused  his  diagrams 
to  be  rather  obscure. 

The  writer  has  combined  the  whole  set,  without 
this  disadvantage ;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
introduce  them  here  without  interfering  with 
the  oonyenienoe  of  the  book. 

The  following  notes,  being  those  of  the  diatonic 
Dorian  mode,  are  given  as  an  example. 


Prwlarobanomenoe  (our  A)) 

Hypate  hypaton  (B), 

Parhypate  hypaton  (C), 

lichanoe  hypaton  (D), 

Hypate  meson  (E)^ 

Parhypate  meson  (F)^ 

lichanoe  meson  (Oi), 

Hese  (a), 

Trite  synemmenon  (b  1^) 

Paranete  synemmenon  (c\ 

Kete  synemmenon  (dX 

Paramese  (b  I)), 

Trite  diexeagmenon  (c), 
Paranete  diezeugmenon  (d\ 

Kete  diezeugmenon  (e). 

Trite  hyperboleon  (f  ), 

Paranete  hyperboleon  (g). 


-     E 
A    bi 

H 


T 

n 
o 

K 
H 
M 
A 
H 

r 

B 

X 


^ 

K 

A 

> 

TT 

> 

N 
/ 

/ 


Kete  hjperboleon  (a  a),  JL     V 


(antinn  and  double  9), 

(i  sideways,  and  s  written  square). 

(half  9,  looking  downwards,  and  s  square,  inverted). 

(8  inverted,  and  r  sideways,  reversed)^ 

(the  left  half  of /A> 

(half  fi  inverted). 

(digamma  reversed)^ 

(f  reversed). 

(half  a  extended^ 
(X  sideways,  reversed). 
(9  extended), 
(half  a  inverted> 


(the  acute  accent). 

(x  with  a  line  through  it,  dt9^0op6sf  and  the  left 

half  of  a  looking  down). 
(t  inverted,  and  the  right  hidf  of  a  looking  up). 


The  following  are  the  notes  with  their  present  equivalents : 


m. 


1 


1 


t^y  1=^ 


^~psr 


1 


lo: 


1 


zz 


-J     3    b     U„b    9    U.M„9iimjJ»     M.uuuJ' w 

TEW  3"w  H  3"n"H  u    n"  U  h 


PS 


1 


i 


1 


uj     M     ^      V     ->     ^      V 


■O- 


32: 


m     H    n%     ^ 

or     .  or     i 

bJ       3     bJ      H 


7     ri     rj     7 

hor  \  or 
3     H    h 


X.  or   ,        r-         »-  <»  \®'  1-       ■  ti  ®'  I-  0'  .  il  "  -^       -J 


^  ±  r    r-^-t  L 


//"fL 
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mJBSQ 


tfUfilO 


« 

» 

J   , 

J 

—  a ^M 

KtSi 

,£0 

o^ 

-i^    ■      .iK— 

JC^ Cii£ S^i:^ 

r*^^ 

♦ 

X     T    ♦     T 

T„T      C      C    T    n 

P 

n  p 

F 

V":i"F      1.. 

1     It.      €      C     q     5 

w 

or 

3     « 

fr)f^ 

J 

Iki 

b^       's                 %> 

- 

^^ 

O 

o  n  N  fi 

%         M     N      &       A 

K 

N      A 

K 

K"3"5|-2J 

A' 

">i*x: 

J 

t 

t 

1 

t 

p^ 

— ^ 

be?                >= 

1      C7    C        N*     ' 

■-4w^ 

1 

1     K    H    e 

H    e    z     z    fi 

A 

H      E 

< 

>"'A">     V 

>"v    c     c"». 

-D 

« 
>      U 

p 

JL_ 

■       / 

1 

\ 

^ 

_^                        S C^                                           _£-! JC2_ 

pAe      b     aAb^     it     U 

A     ' 
A- 

JL 


< 


J 


5 


zs: 


E 


I^. 


rc2: 


-^^ 


» 

O       O      1 

K'       K'  "\ 

N 

^  or       # 

^-^- 

4^               ^^ 

c^         [«» 

a     ,1 

M      N       fe       A       K      N      A 

.ai>./or      /orv.            /          a'*      /or/ 

1           1        K 

/              /  or  *  / 

<      <   A 

Jfcs. 

> 

v^ — ^~ 

_»^ 

t' 

e 

v 

H    e 

z       H        r        A^ 

C'"  >         N'        a' 

—J 

1.    

The  symbols  here  giyen  are  formed  from  the  Greek  letters : 

A  V  /  )v    /  \       (^^®  '^S^^  '^  ^^  halyes  of  the  letter  made  *^  to  look  ap  or  down  ^ 

B  B  (3  imperfect). 

r  1  L     (r  inv»frted). 

i^  ^  ^   y^        (^  imperfect,  and  lengthened). 

E  3  lU     ('  "^"^^^  square). 

Z  7  (imperfect). 


UUBia  UIJSK) 

H    H     h     X      (i>np«*ct),     Vf     CeufimM,'  V«\4rimr> 
0    A     (liaUoftli«letter> 

I      - 

K    ^     )l 
A    V    >    < 

M  W  //  >\   a.     (tk«iuJv«*oftiMi*ttw> 

N        M        (uitillD> 

o  9 

n     U     C     a     n      OengthenecOi    f\    y     («<I«aU«"> 

r       D 

U     3       h)      S     (tli«luttiirMaM<'do«bk'*i^> 

-4   h    ^ 
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C 

T 

T 
♦ 
X 


0 
± 

X 


A       a     (^«  two  ImIvw  of  the  I«tt«r> 
11     (capital^  to  distinj^h  H  from  donUe  s),   If  written  kituutv^  and  inTtrtadv 

F    q    II.    fc 

\     (tho  acuta  and  ^t«  aeceDta)b 


/ 


modation.  For  these  BjriuboU  had  become  now 
reppeMBtatWes  of  pitch,  rather  than  of  the  place 
in  the  scale. 

The  pain  of  symbols  are  sometimes  put  side 
by  side,  instead  of  over  each  other,  as  just  given ; 
the  first  of  them  has  reference  to  the  roice,  the 
other  to  the  accompanyist  on  the  lyre  or  other 
instrnment.  It  is  strange  that  it  should  not 
hare  been  seen  that  one  symbol  would  be  quite 
sufficient  for  both  purposes ;  and  great  complica* 
tion  must  hare  arisen  from  the  use  of  the  same 
symbol  to  express  different  sounds,  according  as 
it  was  to  be  sung  or  played ;  thus  u  as  a  Tooal 


note  is 


the  Froslambanomenos  of 


Hon.-^  We  haye  seen  \3j  the  treatise  of  Alypfn^  written  professedly  to  explain  the  Greek  musfosl  cbsniclen»to 
what  aa  untflng  nomber  ttaey  amoanted,  1240  at  the  toweel  compaiaiion."  (HawMni^  Mittory  qf  Muttc^  p,  1Q4 
«L  KoTfUo,  1863.)  The  number  of  cbaracters  here  given  is  eigbty-four ;  to  these  must  be  added  the  accented  cnes 
(tventy-eight),  aod  a  few  In  Arlstides  QoinaUanus.  I  have  tabulated  iizty-thiM  vocal  nolea  and  slx^-throe 
iDAnuaeatal,  fkom  Ampins,  and  the  total  number  of  entiles  in  a  canplete  diagram  Is  810. 

The  ambignities  here  shewn  arise  from  the 
different  genera,  enharmonic,  chromatic,  and 
diatonic.  There  are  no  ambiguities  in  any  given 
mode.  The  enharmonic  notea  (which  have  a^ 
over  them)  have  generally  the  same  symbols 
u  the  chromatic  notes  next  above  them.  In  a 
few  instances,  where  four  alternatives  are  given, 
those  with  the  line  through  them  are  chromatic 
notes,  in  the  Lydian  mode :  the  writer  is  inclined 
to  suspect  that  this  was  carried  throughout  all 
the  chromatic  systems  for  the  sake  of  distinc- 
tion. 

The  immoveable  sounds  {korSor%s\  riz.  the 
PnMlambanomenos,  Hypate  hypaton,  Hypate 
meson,  Mese,  Nete  synemmenon,  Paramese,  Nete 
diezeugmenon,  and  Nete  hyperboleon,  are  of 
course  expressed  in  the  three  genera  (in  any  given 
mode)  by  the  same  symbols ;  the  two  Parhypatae 
snd  three  Tritae  in  the  three  genera  have  the 
same  characters;  these  chromatic  and  diatonic 
Botes  are  identical,  but  the  enharmonic  ones  are 
flatter.  The  two  Lichflni,and  three  Paranetae  of 
the  chromatic  genus,  are  distinguished  by  the 
line  through  them. 

In  some  of  the  latter  notes  an  accent  will  be 
fonnd ;  it  is  probable  that  thb  should  be  applied 
to  both  the  symbols  emploved :  these  are  all  one 
octave  above  the  notes  belonging  to  the  corre- 
sponding unaccented  symbols.  This mnst  evidently 
have  been  done  when  the '  Great  System '  received 
its  fullest  development,  and  the  property  of  the 
octave  mentioned  before  had  been  observed,  so 
that  the  musicians  aroided  the  necessity  of  in- 
troducing fresh  arbitrarT'  symbols.  But  it  is  a 
surprising  thing  that  this  did  not  sufrgest  a 
rpform  in  the  notation,  discording  for  the  lower 
notes  symbols  different  fh>m  those  in  the  medium 
pitch,  and  making  a  somewhat  similar  accom- 


the  Hypoaeolian  mode  in  all  the  three  genera,  or 
the  same  sound  as  the  Hypate  hypaton  of  the 
Hypoiastiau  mode  in  them  all ;  or  the  same 
sound  as  the  enharmonic  Lichanos  hypaton  of 


the  Hypodorian  mode;   or  it  is 


:l?c?: 


the  chromatic  Lichanos  hypaton  of  the  Hypo- 
dorian  mode:  but  as  an  instrumental  note,  it  is 
the  Trite  hyperboleon  in  the  Hypolydinn  mode, 
or  the  Trite  diezeugmenon  in  the  Lydinn  made, 
or  the  Trite  synemmenon  in  the  Hyperiastian 


mode,  and  will  therefore  be 


when 


it  is  diatonic  or  chromatic,  and  13.. 

w 


-^ 


when  enharmonio.    (Here  the  %  ov  ^  aboTe  the 
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modern  note  sharpens  or  flattens  it  by  a  quarter- 
tone.) 

Aristides  Quintilianns  gives  a  description  of 
all  the  genera  and  modes,  with  notation,  which 
is  identical  ^ith  that  of  Alypius,  bnt  a  little 
extension  downwards  is  perceptible.  It  would 
appear  that  the  enharmonic  system  was  be- 
coming obsolete  in  his  time,  or  likely  to  become 
so ;  for  he  speaks  of  the  diatonic  as  most  natural 
(pvo^ucArtpop)  and  capable  of  being  used  even  by 
nninstructed  people  (vaurt  ykp,  koX  rots  &irai- 
^^{noLf  iroand'wttffi  fuk^fiT6¥  ^<m);  of  the 
chromatic,  as  most  artistic  (rtx^^'^*'*'<'^\  being 
manageable  by  practised  performers  only  (ira|>a 
yiip  fi6yois  fitK^Mrai  rois  nfaiBtvfidvots) ;  of 
the  enharmonic,  as  most  inbtle  (iucpi$4<rrtpop\ 
because  it  requires  none  but  the  most  advanced 
musicians  to  attempt  it  (ira^  yi^t  rots  IvM^cir- 

riroif  i¥  fJMViriK^  rtr^xv^*  vapa/^oX^Oi  ^^^  ^^^^ 
it  is  impossible  to  average  people,  and  they  were 
discontinuing  the  use  of  it  (rots  8i  iroXXois  teru^ 
hJi^varov.  HBty  hiriyvmffiv  rirci  r^y  Kotrh,  ZUirtk 
fitk^HiaVf  Zia  r^v  ahrHv  hrBivtiav  ical  irayrcXvf 
&/icX^8i}Toy  ^Xvtu  rh  ZtdffnufiA  bvo\afi6vr9sy» 
He  gives  the  enharmonic  notes  arranged  in  dieses 


for  the  lowest  octave 


,  and 


In  semitones  for  the  next  octave.    In  this  list 
appear  the  following,  not  in  Alypins.  ^  used 


for^ 


.«. 


(it  has  been  already  used  for 


cr 


« 


FFiJ),  and  H    for 


And  in 


another  list  of  notea,  arranged  according  to  tones, 


he  gives  r^  for  EI 


and  t^ 


for 


m. 


K,^--. 
yd^ 


E' 


From  his  semitonic  list  we  find  also  ~   and 
**  for  !J5t ^ respectively,    and 


'■^P 


^    for 

4 


1 


■^^ 


He  has  also  catalogued  them  in  such  a  rannner 
as  to  shew  that  the  vocal  notes  were  first  chosen, 
having  the  twenty-four  letters  adopted  in  their 
usual  form ;  then  these  for  the  roost  part  in- 
verted, some  written  *  imperfect,*  and  f  and  s 

'  doubled ' :    also  ^  and  jfi ;  and  p  correlative 
with  £. 


If  the  diatonic  vocal  notes  be  taken  out,  they 
give  the  following : 

AorB    r«E    z      Here 


I  KorA  Mor^         O 


1 


jO. 


n«rP        C         T«Y       ♦ 


m 


X«4'     HotR    1        VwF 

2        <=^  rj  "^rrs — 


-«>- 


Horm         — orV       M 


1=^ 


M^aimP  9       U"b    3 


S 


-fr^ 


^ 


This  ends  at  the  Hypate  hypaton  of  the  Hypo- 
doriaA  mode,  and,  therefore,  must  have  been  in 
use  before  the  Proslarabanomenos  was  added  te 
the  scale.  The  first  note,  A,  is  the  Nete  diezeug- 
menon  of  the  lastian  mode,  or  Nete  syneramenon 
of  the  Aeolian,  and  also  in  their  derivatives.  The 
sound  is  not  in  the  Lydian  or  the  Phrygian  mode 
stall;  the  Dorian  employs  B,  the  HyperdoH.nn 
both,  and  the  Hyperphrygian  B.  The  remain- 
ing inverted  letters  seem  to  have  been  adopted 
lor  the  Hyperboleon  tetrachord,  which  would 
obviously  have  been  added  to  the  lyre  at  liome 
later  period. 


is5 


±"A 


X^J^   M 


iia- 


<s?- 


The  law  of  this  seems  fairly  evident,  the 
alternatives  arising  from  difiei-ent  modes.  The 
order,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  precisely  the  con- 
trary of  the  modem  one ;  probably  it  was  derived 
from  the  position  of  the  lyre,  and  the  hand  of 
the  performer  on  it.  The  highest  note  but  one 
of  the  original  tetrachords,  being  called  XSxavos^ 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  highest  string 
was  played  by  the  thumb,  and  the  others  by  our 
first,  second,  and  third  fingers,  and  this  made 
one  **  position "  of  the  hand,  which  would  be 
** shifted"  for  another  tetrachord;  the  lyre 
would  be  held  on  the  left  side  of  the  performer, 
and  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  would  follow  th« 
order  of  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  llie 
omitted  letters,  ^  Ni  V>  ^  *^®  ^^^  chromatie 


MUSIO 


MXJSIO 
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ud  enhannonic  notes.  When  the  Proelam- 
Unomenos  was  adopted  it  involved  two  more 
tymboU ;   •-4,  as  next  to  Q,  but  not  inverted, 


presented  itself  at  once  for 


m 


^  for  an  enharmoniG  note,  and  next 


,then 


for 


m. 


The  notes  above 


.C2 


were  indicated  hj  accenting  their  repliofefes  be- 
low, ss  has  been  said.  The  instramental  notee 
were  then,  apparently,  made  up  of  the  varions 
coDtrivanoes  seen  above.  The  authors,  here 
appealed  to,  flonrished  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  eentury. 

The  most  celebrated  author  (in  musical  re- 
spects) of  the  early  centuries  is  Boethius ;  un- 
fortiuuitely  his  work,  De  Musiodj  was  left  incom- 
plete ;  in  his  time  evidence  is  forthcoming  of  a 
modification  of  the  notation  in  the  direction  of 
simplicity ;  still  the  old  notation  was  preserred, 
and  in  some  cases  the  letters  were  joined  to- 
gether, thus   Z|«    There  appear  to  be  some 

errors  in  the  text  of  Boethius,  owing  probably 
to  insufficient  acquaintance  with  the  notation, 
sod  clerical  errors  in  the  MS. ;  as  the  symbols 
in  some  cases  do  not  agree  with  Boethius's  own 
description  of  them.  One  deserves  notice :  the 
Parhypate  hypaton  of  the  Lydian  mode  is  de« 
scribed  rightly  as  0  imperfect,  yetlt  is  given  in 
four  different  places  in  Boethius  as  B  [_ ;  and 
apparently  this  has  been  copied  by  later  writers. 
These  seem  to  have  contented  themselves  with 
one  symbol  only  in  the  pairs ;  thus  Huobaldns 


(ninth    century^  gives  the   following  ^for  thi 
notes  of  the  Lydian  mode : 


^3^ 


.r2 


$^ 


F   r   B   Fn«CCorPM  I 


P 


-cr 


^ 


1^ 


eU   orE    If      C     eorE 


p 


2a: 


n 


U«rU  N       Y     IT      I 

(<'  Iota  extensum. 
sic  v.") 

The  N  ^*^  ^  doubtless  a  eormption  of  the 
"  careless  "  ly. 

And  later  still,  John  de  Muris  uses  some  of 
these  notes : 


JO. 


^ 


U  (fKxj)      tj  and  fj      <  (for  <) 


P 


J(«-1D 


^ 


v(^ 


Paranete  diexeugmenon 


Trite  diezeagmenon 

J  J 

J 

J 

Trite  synemmenon 
Mcse  lydii  modi      ^ 

< 

<        < 

< 

Lichanos  meson               □ 
Parhypate  meson                   U 

■     H 
u 

a 

u  u  u 

Qoln   -.  q;ns     pro 


-    tes 


•   •    • 


in    •    lia  -  ve  -  runt 


J    J 


o 


id  •   •    •         nnp 


ti  -   as.  .  . 


Which  he  also  gives  in  the  notation,  presently  to 
he  noticed,  of  letters  (alone,  and  between  lines 
as  above),  bat  he  has  transposed  it.  His  '■  letters ' 


are  appended  underneath  the  text  here,  and  the 
equivalent  modem  notation  (not  transposed) 
given. 
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tfUStC 


QaSn  -qiM    pni    -     -     -     den  -  tm.   .   . 
aGF     Accdc     aOFao 


^k^^^^^m 


in  -  iK-ver«iii  ad   . 
a  G  F  F  F     Fa 


.  imp  -  -  ti-as. 
c   d  b  c  b  a  G 


abc      cbaG     aG     GF 

It  is  right  to  Mj  that  this  is  substquant  to 
the  invention  of  the  stare. 

Bnt  the  great  change  made  about  this  time 
was  the  adoption  of  Latin  letters  inttead  of 
Greek,  and  usiqg  one  symbol  onlj,  instead  of 
two.  Boethius  gives  the  following  as  one  system 
of  notes : 

Hypate  hypaton,  A 

Parhypate  hypaton^  B 
'Xichanos  hypaton,  C 

Hypate  meson,  D 

Parhypate  meson,  £ 

Liehanos  mesoii|  F 

Hese,  G 

Paramese,  H 

Trite  diezengmeuen,  I 
Paranete  diezengmenon,  K 
Nete  diezeugmenon,  L 
Trite  hyperboleon,  M 

Pnranete  hyperboleon,  K 
Nete  hyperboleon,  0 

The  Proelambmomendt  here  has  do  letter  as- 
signed to  it ;  but  it  seems  that  it  was  soon  Tonnd 
advisable  to  do  this,  and  so  the  whole  of  the  set 
just  given  watf  shifted  one  place,  thus  using  up 
the   letters  from  A  to  P,  and  occupying  the 


modern  ecitdTalent  B. 

It 

C. 

n 

D. 

ft 

£. 

99 

F. 

ft 

G. 

m 

It 

a. 

n 

b. 

n 

c 

n 

d. 

tt 

e. 

It 

f. 

>t 

K- 

double  octave 


m 


JCSL 


m 


through 


our  modem  natural  notes. 

But  in  another  place  Boethius  giw  a  larger 
system,  combining  all  the  three  genera,  and 
giving  the  relative  lengths  of  the  strings  pro- 
ducing the  respective  lOTinds. 

Diatonic : 


3: 


"cz: 


jar. 


-fi*- 


A        B 

•216      8193 


C         E      Bor  H    I 

77T6     6913        6144       SSii 


221 


■fi?- 


ih 


kS. 


M        'O  E  T  Y 

6194      4608  elsewhere,  R  8888       S466 


X       T 

40M    t888 


OG     DD     FF    NN    LL 
8466    3073     3916   2692   3S04. 


Chromatic: 


A        G        C         F     EorH      I 

8193   f776   7396    6144    6832 


@3^ 


Jfca. 


js. 


N  O  E  8         Y 

6443       4608  elsewhere,  R  4096     3466 

4374 


i 


w 


n^ 


r.r-k^-'^ 


# 


X       Y     BB     DD    FF     KK    LL 

4096    SS88   ^618    flOfS   3910    8736    3304. 


Enharmonic  t 


A        B        D        F      EorH     K 
8193      7984     7776        6144       6088 


< 


■^9- 


k 


iea. 


o 

4608 


P 
4401 


R 

4374 


Y. 
8466. 


X       Z      AA    DD     £E    NN    LL. 

4096  8997  8888  3073  8994  3916  2304. 

His  description  of  this  is,  '*  Sed  ita  ut  quoniam 
trittoi  generum  est  facienda  partitio,  nervornm 
<)tie  modus  Itteramm  ezcedit  nuroerum,  ubi 
defecerint  literae,  easdem  geminamus  versus  hoc 
modo,  ut  qnando  ad  Z  fnerit  usque  perientum, 
ita  describamus  reliquos  nervos  Bis  A,  i.e.  A  A, 
et  bis  B,  i.e.  BB."  fie  assigns  A,  O,  and  LL, 
and  a  tew  more,  but  some  errors  would  »eem  to 
have  crept  into  the  table  from  whence  the  abore 
is  obtained. 

It  appears  from  Walter  de  Odyngton  that  the 
double  octave  of  the  diatonic  genus  at  one  time, 
used  the  letters  from  A  to  S,  the  Pros^ambano- 
menos  being  A^  and  the  rest  up  to  the  Uese 
B,  C  D,  £,  F,  G,  H ;  the  synemmenon  notes  1, 
K,  L ;  and  the  dieaeugmenon  and  hyperboleon 
M,  N,  0,  P,  Q,  R,  S.  This  would  make  K  and 
L  identical  with  N  and  O.  But  it  would  s«eni 
that  this  was  soon  reluced  to  the  fifteen. 
Accordingly  we  find  Jerome  de  Moravia  describ- 
ing the  eight  modes  as  follows: 

*<  Let  the  double  ocUve  be  A,  B,  C,  D,  E»  F_ 
G,  H,  I,  K,  L,  M,  N,  0,  P.    Then— 

A  to  H  is  an  8ve,  and  is  the  Hypodorian  mc^de. 


Bto  1 

tt 

tt 

CtoK 

n 

t9 

Dto  L 

tt 

tt 

EtoM 

tt 

tt 

FtoN 

tt 

tt 

Gto  0 

If 

n 

Hypophrygian 

Hypolydian 

Dorian 

Phrygian 

Lvd'iaa 

liizoljdian 


»» 
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And  another  one  must  be  added,  from  H  to  P, 
which  was  done  by  Ptolemy." 

The  neit  development  is  due  to  St.  Gregory, 
and  arises  ^m  a  further  perception  of  the 
qualities  of  the  octare  as  alluded  to  above,  in 
respect  of  the  accented  Greek  symbols  for  the 
upper  notes;  if  the  synemmenon  tetrachord  b« 
eliminated,  the  notes  from  the  Mese  upwards  are 
each  an  octave  above  those  trom  the  Proslam- 
baaomenos;  and  when  performed  they  produce 
an  almost  identical  effect.  The  idea  may  have 
been  suggested  by  the  acceoted  Greek  notes; 
aojhow  St.  Gregory  made  those  from  the  Mese 
become  replicates  of  the  preceding  ones,  by 
aistgatng  to  them  the  saffle  letters;  this  re- 
jected all  the  letters  beyond  the  first  seven  ;  the 
notes  from  the  Proslambanomenos  to  the  Licha- 
noe  meson,  inclusive,  being  written  A,  B,  C,  D, 
£,  P,  G ;  from  the  Mese  to  the  Paranete  hyper- 
boleon  a,  b,  c,'d,  e,  f,  g;  and  the  Kete  hyperboteon 
itself  aa.  This  notation  is  sometimes  used  at 
tfaepresent  day,  and  theVriter  has  had  to  em- 
ploy it  here.  It  is  obvious  that  th'is  can  be 
continued  farther,  and,  indeed,  is  the  basis  of 
oar  pntsent  nomenclature.  If  the  synemmenon 
tetrachord  be  re-introduced,  it  requires  the  note 
next  to  a  to  be  a  semitone,  not  a  tone  above  it ; 
accordingly,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  letter  be- 
longing to  this  received  two  forms,  **  quadratum" 
and  '^  rotundum,**  1]  and  b,  according  as  the 
diezeogmenon  or  synemmenon  tetrachord  was  to 
be  used ;  theso  were  also  dalted  b  **  du^tim  "  and 
b^molle,**  and  the  former  became  written  I). 
This  u  the  origin  of  the  German  nomenclature 
of  H  for  the  note  a  semitone  below  C,  confining 
B  to  that  a  semitone  above  A  (e.  g.  J.  S.  Baches 
fogue  on  his  own  name : 
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and  also  of  the  terms  *'  dur  "  and ''  moil "  applied 
to  the  major  and  minor  tonality.  It  will  be  at 
once  seen  in  the  key  of  G ;  it  is  also  the  origin 
of  the  symbol  b,  and  the  French  term  6^^/, 
applied  thereunto. 

Accordingly  we  find  Walter  de  Odyngton 
giving  the  compass  of  the  modes,  thus :  **  Dorius. 
CDKFGabhcd;  Hypodorius  Plaga  prothi, 
FABCDEFGab;  Phrygius,  CDEFGahc 
d  e ;  Hypophrjrgius  Plaga  deuteri,  A  B  C  D  £  F 
Gab  he;  Lydiua,  EFGabhedef;  Hypo- 
lydius  Plaga  triti,  BCDEFGabcd;  Hyper- 
misolvdins  rGahcdefg;  Mizolydius  Plaga 
tetranli,  CDE  FGabh  cd  e."  (The  P  in  the 
last  but  one  should  apparently  be  F.) 

These  letters  were  written  over  or  under  the 
words  to  be  sung ;  there  was  no  method  of  in- 
dicating duration  of  sound,  that  being  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  "  quantity ''  of  the  syllable. 
Thos,  from  Jerome  de  Moravia : 

Gaooecceccec     a    a 
Oc-ta-vua  to-oos  sfe  in-d-plt,  et  sic  flee  -tt-tur, 

eceedecgeaGcacdc 
<tricaM4l-a-4Qr,et  aie  fi-ni'4ur,ei  rio  fl*ni-tar. 


Ad  aatfpbonam  rero  noa  qui  thimm  eom- 
Branitar  t^  differentia  dator : 


abaaa    aaabaGFabGGG    G 
In    ex-  i  -  to  Is-ra-el  de  E-g7p>to  do-mus  Ja-cob  de 

GGDFFEDa    a    a    aaa    aaG 
po-pu4o  bar-bar  -  o.  If  a-nas  ha-beni  et  noo  pal-pa-bunt, 

aaaaaabuGF      ftaabG 
pe-des  ha-bent  et  non  am-bn  •  la-bunt,  non  clama  -  bunt 

G   G   G    D    FED 

in    gnt-tn-re      an  -  a 

Another  method  of  notation  appears  to  hare 
been  in  considerable  use  about  the  8th  and  9th 
centuries,  invented  apparently  to  diminish,  if 
possible,  the  number  of  the  arbitrary  symbols 
employed.  For  this  purpose  the  system  of 
tetrachords  was  employed,  but  they  were  all 
disjoined  by  a  tone  from  aach  othei,  giving  the 


notes  of  our  natural  scale  from 


M 


to 


/Tj        and  occasionally  to 


jOT. 


The  symbols  present  in  one  tetrachord  a  simi- 
larity to  the  characters  of  the  lowest  notes  in 
the  Lydian  mode,  hi  Fi  B  (ought  to  be  *'  im- 
perfect"), F  ;  it  is  alleged  that  they  are  all 
made  from  the  first  of  these,  for  the  most  part 
by  affixing  a  i  in  various  positions  to  it.  Thus 
the  first  four  are    ^  "^  N  ^  which  corre- 


spond to  the  notes 


m. 


zz 


for    the    tetrachord    neit    above,    these    were 
reveried,    Y     f^     \     B^    conresponding     to 


21 


for  thanejct  two  tetra- 


chords above  these  were  inverted,  ^  ^  H  ■J[t 

corresponding  to  ^/;  — — 

and   ^  L^  X  ^»  eorresponding  to 


TTD — .  Also  *»J   **)  were 


The  connection 


used  for 


0^  N  ^  X  I  together  Is  not  rerj  erldent,  but  It 
professes  to  exist.  In  abb^  Gerbert's  colleotion, 
>f  is  replaced  by  ^.  This  notation  is  largely 
used  by  Hncbaldus,  and  is  mentioned  by  Guido 
Aretinus. 

These  notes  were  put  in  amongst  the  text,  or 
over  it ;  this  latter  mode  doubtless  to  simplify 
the  reading  of  the  work. 

Ex. — A  Cadence,  kc,  in  the  first  mode,  from 
Hucbaldus : 

NoJLaF^no|PeF^a|PneTr^|t'Jt  tnX 

rirJLiPirr. 

GlofriF^aNj^  et JL  nuncJLvJ  eiJL  semJLf^ 

perJL  etf^l   Inf^^JL  seJLcuJUaJL  seJLcuJL 
loJLrumF^I  aF'menJfTP. 
%T\rnTgeTt  serTvel  hoTu^t. 
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whicb  is  equivalent  to 


Ko-a-no-e-B    «   na. 


Glo-ii  -  •      et  nnne   et   sem-per     at 


In     i^cQ-U   w- en*  to -nun,  A -men. 


£-n*ge      aer-YB      bo-ne. 
Hymn,  from  the  iame : 

rrrr  rJLvj  Vj 

▲e  -  ter  -  na   Chili  -  ti     mn  -  ne  •  ra 


^ vj  JL  JL JL r J. ^  vj  jLrr 


Et  mar    -     tyHTom 


Tic  -  to     -     ri- 


Lan-dea  fe-ren-tea   de-bt-taa    Le-tis 


ca  -  na  «  •  mua  men    -    ti  -  boa. 


m 


One  method  of  assisting  the  performer  by 
indicating  the  distances  between  sounds  is  men- 
tioned by  Hermanns  Contractus :  it  connisted  in 
specifying  tlie  iutervals  which  the  note  belonging 
to  each  syllable  stood  abore  or  below  the  preceding 
Dote  ;  thus,  e  for  unison  (equal),  s  for  semitone, 
t  for  tone,  ts  for  the  Miour  third,  d  for  the 
perfect  fourth  (diatessaron),  9  for  the  pt'rfect 
titlth  (diapente)  a  point  being  placed  nfter  these 
when  the  interval  was  taken  in  a  descending 
manner;  and  a  comma  when  ascending:  for 
example : 

t    t,  t.   t.  ts.  d,  t,  9.  d,  e,  t.  ta.  d,  e, 
Ter  tri<aJunctorumsuntfn-terTal-k  ao-no-rum. 


HUSIO 

It  was  then  attempted  to  render  the  poeitlons 
of  the  sounds  visible,  so  that  the  eye  mij^ht 
a8si»t  the  ear  of  the  performer;  and  the  first 
system  was  that  mentioned  before  as  lilce  short- 
hand: the  following  Is  extracted  from  the 
Tonarhu  Hegmonia  FtvmsmU^  under  the  Second 
Tone. 


6e-  con-dmn  ao-tain 


ri  -  ml  -  le 


(apparently) 


-  J-  -f-f  -  -  - 


•J** 


hulc 


^^ 


'^^.^^^^m.-^ 


w 


y  y  7    'f  s  '• 


0  fia-pl-en-ti-a. 

These  are  not  precisely  identical  with  the 
versions  above,  or  in  Walter  de  Odyngton.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  great  uncertainty  must  have 
prevailed  on  this  system,  so  that  without  diligent 
study  and  much  instniction  no  singer  could  sing 
these  without  error ;  accordiogly  we  find  that 
great  varieties  were  known,  ao  moch  that  almost 
every  church  had  its  own  way  of  singing. 
This  was  partly  remedied  by  the  introduction  of 
a  red  line  and  sometimes  another  which  would 
tend  to  fix  the  pitch  of  the  notes  placed  on  or 
near  them.  According  to  Sir  John  Hawkins 
{Hist.  Mu»c)  Gabriel  Nivers  examined  many 
old  MSS.,  and  concluded  that  the  whole  system 
of  notation  before  the  time  of  Guido  Aretinus 
was  uncertain,  that  there  were  no  means,  in  this 
method,  of  ascertaining  the  distinction  between  a 
tone  and  a  semitone,  which  of  courae  was  of 
itself  sufficient  to  induce  musicians  to  seek 
improvements. 

The  first  was  the  multiplication  of  these  lines 
and  the  writing  of  the  words  on  them  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  position  of  the  syllable  should 
indicate  the  sound  to  which  it  was  to  be  sung. 
£ach  line  corresponded  to  a  sound  of  the  scale  of 
the  mode  adopted,  and  the  symbol  for  its  note  was 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  it.  See  the  example 
on  the  next  page,  from  *  Ari  bonis  Scholnatica.' 

This  was  fiirther  improved  by  adopting  a  red 
line  for  the  place  of  F,  and  a  yellow  one  for  that 
of  C.  So  we  find  Guido  Aretinus  writing  in  his 
ificro/o;^tis, 

**  Qoafedam  llneas  Slgnamua  vailla  ooIotRrmi 
TJt  quo  looo  sit  sonns  xaat.  di«ceniat  oealos; 
Ordlne  tertiae  vccfa  aplmdeoa  crocus  rwlla^ 
8f  xta  ejas,  attl  afllnla  flavo  rabet  mlnio." 

C  being  the  third  from  A,  and  F  the  sixth,  ia 

ascending  order. 
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d 


•net 


-cor 


U- 


in- 


^ 

•fte-               tern  -  pe  •   ret     ne 

hor- 

*          Lin  -  gnam 

-nana 

-da 

F 

re- 

. 

w      ■     ■■ 

■  -^-,- 

aa                       Bf^ 

-5 

— B ^ ■  —  ■ ■ ■ U  - 

■               ■ 

■ 

1         w       ^ 

""W~" 

t          ^ 

i                 -Bum 

fi>- 

-ven- 

•do     oou-                                v»- 

B 

-dI- 

-t^               na 

•toa 

i                       ■     ■ 
n 

-«rt 

-ta- 

-ri    -  at 

G 

hau- 

The  next  step  was  to  banish  the  words  from 
these  lines,  and  put  points  on  them.  In  Sir  John 
Hawkins*  Hist.  Music  is  a  specimen  given  from 
Viacentio  Galilei,  which  is  much  antenor  to 
Guido  Aretinos ;  bnt  it  does  not  appear  to  hare 
been  correctly  translated ;  the  version  is  here 
revised,  according  to  the  notes  given  above. 

H ( 

A « « 

M ♦ ♦ 


n 

T 

* 

n— ^ 


^ 


-tES^ 


m 


It  is  easy  to  see  what  a  great  convenience  the 
coloured  lines  introdnced  would  be  in  the  great 
BQmber  that  would  often  be  used. 

The  improvement  of  Guido  Aretinus  consiated 
in  placing  notes  in  the  spaces,  i.e.  abolishing 
ererr  other  line ;  when  this  was  done,  the  fifth 
mode  was  the  only  one  which  would  have  both  F 
and  C  on  lines,  and  therefore  be  **  splendens 
croceo  rnbroque  colore." 

A  mystical  reason  has  been  assigned  to  these 
roloared  lines :  a  yellow  line  is  assigned  to  C, 
becanse  gold  is  the  most  precious  among  the 
metals,  and  C  may  represent  Charity,  the  chief 
of  the  Christian  graces ;  and  a  red  line  is  given 
to  F,  which  may  stand  for  Faith  that  caused  the 
martyn  to  seal  their  testimony  with  their 
Wood. 

Theie  lines  most  probably  were  intended  in 
the  first  instance  to  represent  the  actual  strings, 
something  after  the  manner  in  which  the  music 
for  the  lute  was  written  ^*  in  tablature "  (see 
Mace's  MMaick*8  MonwnetU,  lf576),  but  the 
ancients  were  not  apparently  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  **  stopping  **  strings  in  performance. 
And  so,  curiously  enough,  to  this  day  in  the 
harp,  coloured  strings  (red  and  black)  are 
amgned  to  the  CTs  and  F*a,  the  others  being  the 
satural  colour  of  the  catgut ;  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  connecting  this  with  the  old  practice,  as  G 

cnajst,  AicT. — ^voLi  u. 


would  now  be  a  more  likely  note  to  be  chosen 
than  F.        . 

Consequently  Guide's  improvement  may  be 
said  to  be  tHe  invention  of  the  stave,  in  the 
sense  of  indicating  the  sound  irrespective  of  the 
instrument  producing  it,  and  when  this  was  once 
done  the  whole  system  of  music  became  so  revo- 
lutionised as  to  enter  upon  a  new  phase  altogether, 
mediaeval  instead  of  antique ;  which  is  foreign  to 
the  purpose  of  this  book. 

The  writer  has  here  used  the  modem  stave  of 
five  lines,  and  the  modern  forms  of  some  of  the 
clefs:  there  is  no  diflference  in  principle  between 
these  and  their  predecessors,  and  the  music  is 
much  more  easily  read. 

Music,  Chbishan  Use  op. — ^We  are  left  a 
good  deal  to  conjecture  to  what  extent  music 
was  used,  or  what  forms  it  took.  The  first 
intimation  is  that  of  St.  Paul  (Ephes.  v.  19 ;  Col. 
iii.  16),  in  which  he  recognises  three  distinct 
kinds  of  composition ;  psalms,  hymns,  and 
spiritual  songs  (y^akftol,  Sfwot,  ^al  irvkVjjMrtKal) : 
these  it  would  seem  most  reasonable  to  suppose 
to  be  the  Psalms  of  David,  original  compositions 
in  stanzRS,  and  more  irregular  compositions, 
such  as  the  choruses  in  the  Greek  plays.  Each 
of  these  would  require  a  somewhat  different 
musical  treatment,  although  all  of  them  would 
be  little  else  than  recitative.  (Vide  Hymns.)  The 
first  of  these  would  be  fitted  with  a  monotonous 
chant  having  an  ending,  as  shewn  above ;  the 
second  with  something  more  like  a  rhythmical 
tune,  and  the  third  with  a  melody  similar  to 
those  of  the  antiphons.  It  is  commonly  believed 
that  St.  Ambrose  took  a  melody  that  had  been  in 
use  in  pagan  rites,  and  adapted  it  to  his  Advent 
hymn  **  Creator  alme  siderum,"  which  melody  is 
still  in  use,  though  with  some  varieties  of 
reading;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  for  such 
compositions  the  example  would  be  followed. 
All  the  early  writers  assign  to  St.  Ignatius  the 
introduction  of  antiphonal  chanting ;  **  A  quibus 
vel  quando  cepit  antiphona  did,  Irnatins  Anti- 
ochie  Syrie  tertius  post  Apo^toTum  Petrum 
Episcopus,  qui  et  jam  (etiam  ?)  cum  iptis  degebat 
apoetolis,  vidit  visionem  angelorum,  quomodo 
per  antiphonas  Sancte  Trinitati  diccbant  ymnos. 
bque  modus  viaioni3  Antiochie  tradidisMprobatur 

87 
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ecolesie,  et  ex  hoc  ad  cunctas  transivit  ecclesias." 
{Tonariua  Heginonis  Prumensis,)  Accordinglj 
we  Hnd  these  forms  appearing  id  the  liturgies : 
the  thirty-third  psalm  li  specified  in  that  of  St. 
Clement,  and  the  twenty-third  and  others  in  St. 
James's.  But  the  presence  of  a  choir  is  recog- 
nised, and  a  part  assigned  them.   Lit.  St.  Mark  : 

rhv  x*pov^iK6Vf — chv  a^roti  liufo^vrmv  icai 
Ktyorrwp  *  [  'O  Aa<Jj "}  ^Aytos  iytot  Syios 
Kvpios, 

So  in  St.  James :  ETtci  o/  ^dXrai  rhv  rpicdr 
yiov  ^iKXownv  ZfUfov^ — Oi  if^dLXrai'  'Alii^i'  irrw 
&S  &X.f70«T*  ir.rA., — Kal  wd\tv  ^d\Xov<ny, — and 
St.  Chrysostom  :  Kal  r^dXXtrat  rh  wpSnow  'Ay- 
ri4  mvov  wapa  rS»9  ^oXrAv  (and  so  for  the  second 
antiphon,  and  the  third,  or  in  some  cases  the 
beatitudes) ;  ^dkKoiiivov  Si  rod  Tpicaylovt  \4yti 
6  'Uptvs  t),p  cuxV  rvOrnv  iJOfcrucms, — Ei^X^* 
^¥  Kiyti  6  'Icpcvf  teas'  iavrhv^  rou  XtpovfiiKov 
a^ofiiyov.  Accordingly  proTi5ion  is  made  for  a 
choir  in  the  enrly  churches.  Neale  {Introduction 
to  Transl  ition  of  Primitive  Liturgies)  gives  a 
ground  plan  of  the  church  of  St.  Theodore  at 
Athens ;  in  it  the  choir  are  placed  under  the 
trulius,  or  dome,  which  position  wa/  maintained 
up  to  the  12th  century.  A  very  early  ode  is 
still  extant,  pus  iAapbv  aylas  5^{iys ;  but  it  is  not 
known  whether  the  music  of  it  has  been  pre- 
served. The  use  of  the  church  of  Alexandria  in 
the  4th  century  is  shewn  by  an  account  in  the 
Geronticon  of  St.  Pambo,  abbat  of  Nitria  (apud 
Gerbert) ;  he  had  sent  a  disciple  there  for  some 
purpose,  and  the  disciple  regretted  the  ignorance 
of  singing  in  the  monastery :  *AT4\$6>rros  ydp 
fiov  iv  'AAc^avSpiif,  clBoi'  rk  rdyfiara  rijs 
iKKKrifflas  VMS  ^iXkovctf  K<d  iy  A^vp  ylyopn 
iroA\^,  8<aTi  KoIX  rifius  ou  i^dKKofut^  Kay6yas  ica) 
rpoxdpia  "  (vide  Canon  of  Odos).  The  abbat 
thought  his  disciple  departing  from  primitive 
simplicity.  From  another  work  of  uncertain 
Jate,  but  of  great  antiquity,  preserved  by 
Gerbert,  the  Institutio  Patrutn  de  modo  psoUlendi 
site  cantandiy  we  find  three  kinds  of  chanting 
recognised,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  day, 
whether  a  principal  festival,  a  Sunday  or  saint's 
day,  or  an  ordinary  day :  "  Tres  ordines  melodiae 
in  tribus  distinctiouibus  temporum  habeamus, 
verbi  gratia,  in  praecipuis  solempnitatibus 
toto  corde  et  ore  omoique  affectu  devotiouis ;  in 
Dominicis  diebus  et  majoribus  festivitatibus  sive 
natalitiis  sanctorum  .  .  .  multo  remissius ;  pri- 
vatis  autem  diebus  ita  paalmodia  modulatur 
nocturnis  horis,  et  cantus  de  die,  ut  omnes 
possent  devote  psallere  et  intente  cantare  sine 
strepitu  vocis,  cum  affectu  absque  defectu." 
And  the  nature  of  this  chant,  as  similar  to  the 
Gregorian  chant,  appears  also:  '^syllabas,  verba, 
metruui,  in  mudo  et  in  fin^ra  versus,  id  est, 
initium,  medium,  et  finem,  simul  incipiamus,  et 
pariter  dimittamus.  Punctnm  aequaliter  teneant 
omnes.  In  omni  textu  lectionis,  psalmodiae  vol 
cantus,  accent  us  sive  conoentus  verborum  (in 
quantum  suppetit  facultas)  non  negligatur,  quia 
exinde  permaxime  redolet  inteliectus.  Scire 
debet  omnis  cantor,  quod  literae  quae  iiquescunt 
in  metrica  rite,  etiam  in  Neumis  musicae  ritis 
Iiquescunt."  This  last  shews  that  the  musical 
rhythm  conformed  to  the  poetical,  elisions  and 
erases  being  made  when  necessary ;  and  probably 
that  the  system  of  one  note  to  a  syllable  was 
tdopted ;  in  this  case  Neuma  (q.  v.)  would  mean 
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a  cadence,  and  not  assume  ita  more  usual 
meaning. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  early  British 
church  used  any  music  in  the  services;  from 
the  few  remains  of  the  old  churches  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  it  would  seem  that  no  provision 
was  made  for  a  choir:  this  is  remarkable,  so 
far  as  the  Cambrian  part  of  the  British  church  is 
concerned,  since  they  had  an  order  of  bards,  and 
were  skilled  in  the  harp.  According  to  John 
the  deacon,  certain  singers  came  with  St.  Augus- 
tine to  Canterbury,  and  the  church's  song  (more 
Romano)  became  known  in  Kent ;  and  in  several 
instances  we  find  from  Bede  that  exertions  were 
made  to  spread  this  over  England.  Thus  when 
St.  Paulinus  became  bishop  of  Rochester  he  left 
behind  him  in  the  diocese  of  York  a  deacon, 
James,  a  skilled  musician,  who  lived  at  Catterick, 
and  taught  the  Roman  or  Cantuarian  method  of 
church  song.  **  Qui,  quoniam  cantandi  in  ecclesia 
erat  peritissimns,  .  .  .  etiam  magister  ecclesi- 
osticae  cantionis  iuxta  morem  Romanorum  sen 
Cantuariorum  multis  coepit  exsistere.*'  (Bede,  ii. 
20.)  And  the  custom  of  using  music  in  the 
church  service  began  to  be  generally  spread 
over  England  at  the  accession  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury  of  archbishop  Theodore  (a.d.  669). 
**  Sed  et  sonos  cantandi  in  ecclesia,  quos  eatenus 
in  Cantia  tantum  noverant,  ab  hoc  tempore  per 
omnes  Anglorum  ecclesias  discere  coeperunt; 
prim  usque,  excepto  Jacobo,  .  .  .  cantandi 
magister  Korthanhumbrorum  ecclesiis  Eddt 
cognomento  Stephanus  fuit,  invitatus  de  Cantia 
a  reverendissimo  viro  Wilfrido*'  (Bede,  iv.  2); 
and  the  archbishop  filled  up  the  vacant  see  of 
Rochester  by  another  musician,  Putta ;  ^  maxime 
modulandi  in  ecclesia  more  Romanorum,  quern  a 
discipulis  beati  papae  Gregorii  didicerat,  peri- 
tum  (ibid.) :  a  few  years  afterwards  this  bishop 
abandoned  his  see,  and  having  received  ^n 
appointment  from  the  bishop  of  Lichfield  of  a 
<;hurch  and  glebe,  propagated  church  music: 
*'  in  ilia  solum  ecclesia  Deo  serviens  et  ubicunque 
rogabatur  ad  docenda  ecclesiae  carmina  diver- 
tens."  (Bede,  iv.  12.)  About  this  time  John  the 
precentor  of  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  was  sent  by  pope 
Agatho,  and  received  by  Benedict  Biscop  into  his 
monastery  at  Wearmouth  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  church  music,  and  was  very  much 
resorted  to.  ^  Non  solum  autem  idem  Joannes 
ipsius  monasterii  fratres  docebat,  verum  de 
omnibus  pene  ejusdem  provinciae  monasteriis  ad 
audiendum  eum,  qui  cantandi  erant  periti,  con- 
fiuebant.  Sed  et  ipsum  per  loca,  in  quibus 
docert- 1,  multi  invitare  curabant."  (Bede,  iv.  IS.) 
From  this  we  may  fairly  infer  that  the  Cantus 
Gregorianus  soon  became  naturalised  in  England 
so  as  to  create  an  Anglican  tradition  of  it,  of 
which  there  is  reason  to  suppose  traces  have 
descended  to  this  day. 

The  same  ute  was  professed  in  France  and 
Germany,  but  had  become  corrupted.  Gabriel 
Nivers  (quoted  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  JlisL 
Music)  asserts  that  in  consequence  of  pope 
Stephen  II.  coming  to  Pepin,  king  of  France,  a 
number  of  singers  who  had  accompanied  him 
propagated  the  church-song  in  the  Gregorian 
manner  over  France  generally;  but  after  the 
death  of  Pepin,  the  purity  of  the  song  was  not 
maintained.  In  consequence,  Charlemagne  made 
an  application  to  pope  Adrian  to  send  experts  to 
restore  the  music :  this  was  attended  to^  but  a 
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Kcond  mission  of  ezperta  had  to  he  made  before 
the  desired  result  was  accomplished. 

Instrumenta. — Whatever  evidence  is  forth- 
coming, is  to  the  effect  that  the  early  Chiistians 
did  not  use  musical  instruments.  Various  causes 
would  operate:  the  poverty  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  church,  the  frequency  of  persecu- 
tion, but  chiefly  the  associations,  theatrical  and 
indecent,  with  which  the  musical  instruments 
that  were  attainable  were  associated,  (v.  Dia- 
rsALM a).  But  at  a  later  period,  after  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  empire,  and  the  re-organisation  of 
society,  such  causes  not  existing'  to  any  extent, 
the  feeling  against  instruments  ceased  to  exist ; 
aoi  we  find  that  organs  were  introduced  into 
churches  and  in  some  cases  other  instruments 
also.  Thai  it  appears,  from  the  above  reference 
to  Gabriel  Nivers,  that  the  choir  that  accompanied 
pope  Stephen  II.  into  France  spread  over  that 
country  not  only  the  knowledge  of  the  Roman 
plain-song,  but  also  the  use  of  instruments. 
Organs  deiserve  a  separate  notice. 

Harmaiy. — Whether  the  ancients  were  ac- 
qnainted  with  harmony  has  been  much  disputed : 
the  writer,  following  most  of  the  eminent 
mosicians,  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  they  were 
not  (v.  Canon  of  the  Scale)  :  iipfiwia  would 
appear  to  mean  nothing  more  than  *  true  intona- 
tion,' or  producing  successive  notes  in  their 
right  sound.  Seneca  has  been  cited  to  prove 
the  contrary.  *'Non  vides  quam  multorum 
rocibos  chorus  constet  ?  Unus  tamen  ex  omni- 
bus sonus  redditur.  Aliqua  illic  acuta  est, 
sliqua  gravis,  aliqua  media.  Acoedunt  viris 
feminse,  interponuntur  tibiae,  singulorum  latent 
voces,  omnium  apparent."  It  would  be  perfectly 
impossible  that  **  one  sound  '*  should  be  produced 
under  such  circumstances,  unless  the  voices  and 
instruments  sung  and  played  in  unisons  and 
octares.  This  passage  and  others  appear  in 
Hawkins'  History,  and  the  writer  only  wishes  to 
add  that  the  adoption  of  the  accented  symbols 
(as  shewn  above)  for  notes  an  octave  above  the 
others  appears  to  him  proof  positive  that  this  is 
the  true  meaning  of  this  and  similar  phraseology. 
When  men  and  women  sing  together  the  same 
melody,  their  voices  are  really  an  octave  apart ; 
aud  if  the  **  interposition  "  of  the  tibia  is  to  be 
taken  literally,  the  consequence  is  consecutive 
hilhs  or  discordance,  which  would  be  detected 
instantly  as  not '  unus  sonus.' 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  practice  of 
harmony  of  some  kind,  Le,  the  use  of  two  notes 
not  always  of  the  same  modern  name  (A,  B,  C, 
I),  E,  F,  G)  simultaneously)  so  that  two  persons 
«oald  not  always  sing  in  unisons  or  octaves, 
took  its  riKe  in  Korthumbria  in  the  8th  century. 
Sir  J.  Hawkins  quotes  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who 
giresthe  following  account,  and  believes  (Hawkins 
thinks  without  sufficient  reason)  that  the  North- 
umbrians obtained  it  from  Denmark  or  Norway. 
**  in  boreal ibus  quoque  majoris  Britanniae  parti- 
hu4  trans  Hunibrum,  Eboracique  finibus  Anglo- 
rum  populi  qui  partes  illas  inhabitant  simili 
c^ittondo  symphoniacae  utuntur  harmonia:  binis 
tnmen  solnmmodo  differentiae  et  vocum  modu- 
laado  varietatibus,  una  inferius  submui'muraute 
altera  vero  supeme  demulcente  pariter  et  delec- 
tinte  {ix.  singing  Mn  two  parts').  Nee  arte 
tantum  sed  usu  longaevo  et  quasi  in  naturam 
mora  diutina  jam  converse,  haec  rel  ilia  sibi  gens 
hanc  specialitatem   comparavit.     Qui  alio  apud 


utramque  invaluit  et  altas  jam  radices  posuit, 
ut  nihil  hie  simpliciter,  ubi  multipliciter  ut 
apud  priores,  vel  saltem  duplidter  ut  apud 
sequentes,  mellite  proferri  consueverit.  Pueris 
etiam  (quod  magis  admirandum)  et  fere  infantibus 
(cum  primum  a  fietibus  in  cant  us  erumpunt) 
eamdem  modulationem  observanlibus.  Angli 
vero  quoniam  non  generaliter  omnes  sed  boreales 
solum  hujusmodi  vocum  utuntur  modulationibus« 
credo  quod  a  Dacis  et  Norwaglensibus,  qui 
partes  illas  insulae  frequentius  occupare  et  diutius 
obtinere  soiebant,  sicut  loquendi  aflSDitatem,  sic 
eanendi  proprietatem  contraxerunt."  (fiatnbr. 
Descr.  xiii.) 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  John  the 
precentor  of  Rome  lived  at  Wearmouth  for  some 
time  and  taught  mujdc;  and  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  invention  of  this  kind  of 
harmony  (or  its  introduction  into  England)  is 
due  to  him.  The  writer  thinks  that  the  system 
described  by  Giraldus  may  mean  no  more  than 
that  the  melody  was  not  sung  in  octaves,  at 
least  at  the  time  of  John,  whatever  it  may  have 
become  afterwards.  If  this  be  true, 'the  practit^e 
of  harmony  in  church  music  is  due  to  the 
church  of  Rome. 

The  writer  is  awnre,  and  thinks  he  ought  here 
to  mention,  that  Sir  F.  Ouseley  (a  good  authority) 
believes  harmony  to  be  ain  invention  of  the 
northern  tribes  of  Europe;  but  he  is  not  ac 
quainted  with  the  evidence  fur  this  belief:  and 
Professor  Macfarren  {Lectures  on  Harmony)  con- 
trasts the  peoples  of  the  South  and  North  in 
respect  of  inventive  power  of  melody  and  har- 
mony. Those  who  advocate  the  opinion  thnt 
the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  harmony, 
consider  a  strong  point  of  evidence  to  be  the 
number  of  voices  and  instruments  collected  to- 
gether on  several  public  occasions :  but  as  the 
writer  is  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  thinks  it 
more  likely  that  harmony  was  a  discovery  of 
the  learned  musicians,  who  had  had  the  experience 
of  their  predecessors  for  centuries,  during  which 
many  advances  had  been  made  in  the  science  of 
music,  and  that  the  inventive  powers  of  the 
people  have  little  to  do  with  it:  and  in  this 
view  it  is  certainly  most  likely  that  such  a 
discovery  should  have  been  made,  or  at  least 
pursued,  chiefly  at  Rome.  It  is  rather  difficult 
to  imagine  barbarous  tribes  inventing  harmony 
while  civilised  people  were  ignorant  of  it  and 
studied  music  all  the  while.  Certainly  towards 
the  ninth  century,  the  practice  of  producing 
octaves,  fifths,  or  fourths  simultaneously  was 
known,  and  in  the  former  two  cases  it  was 
called  *  symphonia,'  and  in  the  latter  '  diaphonia.' 
The  terms  *■  succentus '  and  *  concentus '  are  also 
used  as  synonymous  with  *  symphonia.'  Regino 
Prumensis  allows  the  use  of  swxenlus  in  octaves 
and  fifths,  but  he  prohibits  diaphony  :  Hucbaldus 
acknowledges  both.  Thus  for  a  *  symphony 'of 
octaves  and  fifths  we  should  have,  in  the  fifth 
tone — 
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and  for  a  diaphony  of  fourtha,  we  should  hare 
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The  ancients  always  considered  the  fourth  a 
concord ;  and  it  is  a  satisfactory  interval  in 
melody ;  probably  for  this  reason  the  experiment 
of  singing  in  fourths  as  well  as  in  fifths  and 
octaves  was  tried,  and  found  unsatisfactory : 
wherefore  it  was  called  diaphony,  a  term  used 
by  the  ancients  as  contranj  to  trvfi^wyia.  This  is 
doubtless  the  reason  why  the  fourth  is  now 
considered  a  dissonance.  Harmony  appears  to 
have  extended  no  further  than  this  before  the 
time  of  Guido  Aretinus.  [J.  K.  U] 

MUSIVUM  OPUS.    [Mosaics.] 

MUSO,  martyr;  commemorated  at  Neocae- 
■area  Jan.  24  ((Jsuaiti.  Mart.),  [C.  H.] 

MUST  A,  martyr;  commemorated  Ap.  12 
(^Bienm.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MUSTACUS,  martvr;  commemorated  at 
Nicomedia  Feb.  16  {Hiavn.  MaH.).         [C.  H.] 

MUSTILA,  commemorated  Feb.  28  (ffieron. 
Mart.).  [O.H.] 

MU8TI0LA,  noble  matron,  martyr ;  comme- 
morated at  Clautien  July  3  ((Jsuard.  Mart.). 

MU8TULA  (1)  Martyr;  commemorated  at 
Borne  Feb.  2  {Hiercn.  Mart.). 

(2)  Martyr;  commemorated  Ap.  12  {Hieran. 
Mart.). 

(8)  Martyr;  commemorated  in  Mauritania 
Oct.  17  {Hierm.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MUSTULUS,  martyr;  commemorated  at 
Borne  June  5  {Sitfron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

MUTACUS,  martyr ;  commemorated  at  Rome 
in  the  cemetery  of  Praetextatus  May  10  (Hieron. 
Mart.).  [0.  H.] 

MUTIANA  (1)  commemorated  at  Caesarea 
June  8  {Hieron.  Mart,). 

(2)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Laodicea  July 
26  {Hieron.  Mart. ;  Boll.  Acta  SS.  July,  vi.  305). 

[C.  H.] 

MUTIANUS,  martyr ;  commemorated  at 
Caesarea  Nov.  19  {Hijron.  Mart.).  [C  H.] 

MUTILATION.     [Body,  Mutilation  of 

THE.] 

MYGDONIUS,  martyr ;  commemorated  Dec. 
28  (Basil.  Mend.).  [C.  H.] 

MYEON  (1)  Bishop,  "our  holy  father  thau- 
maturgus,"  of  Crete ;  commemorated  Aug.  8 
(Basil.  Menol. ;  Boll.  Acta  SS.  Aug.  ii.  342). 

(2)  Presbyter,  "holy  martyr"  at  Cyzicus 
under  Decius;  commemorated  Aug.  16  (Baxil. 
Menol.)\  Dec.  17  {Cat.  Byzant. ;  Boll.  Acta  SS. 
Aug.  iii.  420 ;  Daniel,  Cod.  LUurj.  iv.  266). 

[C.  H.] 

MYJtOPE,  martyr  at  Chios  unler  Decius; 
commemorated  July  13  (Basil.  Menol. ;  Boll. 
Acta  SS.  July,  iU.  482).  [C.  H.] 

MYROPHOBI  (iuvpo<^((poi).  The  women  who 
brought  to  the  Lord's  tomb  the  "spices  and 
ointments"   which    they   had  prepared  are  so 
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cnlled  in  Greek  ofBce-bookfl.  The  third  Sunday 
after  Easter  is  in  the  Greek  church  the  "  Sunday 
of  the  Unguent-bearers  "  {rmy  fivpo^Sfttp). 

[C] 

MY8TAGOGIA  (fitMrray^a)  would  natu- 
rally mean  the  conducting  or  initiating  into 
mysteries.  It  is,  howeyer,  commonly  used  by 
the  Greek  fathers  as  a  term  for  the  sacraments 
themselves,  regarded  as  conducting  to  higher  life. 
Thus  Chrysostom  nses  the  word  fjuHrrayvyia  for 
Baptism,lcp&  fivtrraytryla  for  Holy  Communion, 
Kpariip  rris  fivtrraiymylaf  for  the  cup  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  (Suicer,  TA^sounu,  s.  r.).      [C] 

MYSTAG0GU8  {iJiwrrvyvy6i)  is,  as  Snidu 
has  deHned  it,  "  a  priest,  an  initiator  into  mys- 
teries." Hence  the  Lord  Himself  is  described  as 
acting  as  Mystagogns  to  His  disciples  (Greg. 
Nazianz.  Orat.  40,  p.  659).  And  those  who 
prepared  Christians  for  initiation  into  the  sacred 
mysteries  of  the  church  were  called  by  the  same 
name.  Hence  the  lectures  which  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem addressed  to  his  catechumens,  in  which 
he  expounds  the  rites  to  which  they  were  to  be 
admitted,  are  called  Kan^x^^*^*  fUMrraywyuctd. 

[C] 

MYSTERY  {fivoT'fipiop,  root  fw,  as  in 
lt\t9iVy  to  shut).  A  fiwrriipiov  is  properly  a  rite 
to  which  none  but  the  initiated  can  be  admitted. 
Hence  baptbm,  to  which  in  early  ages  men  were 
not  commonly  admitted  without  a  catechu- 
menate  of  some  length ;  and  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, to  which  none  could  be  admitted 
without  baptism,  and  of  which  the  most  sacred 
portions  were  concealed  from  the  profane 
[DisciPLlNA  Arcaxi],  naturally  came  to  be 
called  fiuffT-^pta.  Thus  Chrysostom  on  St.  John 
xiz.  34  {Horn.  85),  speaking  of  the  water  and 
blood,  says  that  fram  these  are  derived  the 
mysteries  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Gregory  of  Nazianzns  {fJrat.  89,  p.  6.S2,  ed. 
Paris,  1630)  calls  the  ministers  of  baptism 
otKov6pjoui  Tov  fjLvarriplov ;  and  {Orat.  44,  p.  713) 
says  that  Jesus  in  the  upper  room  partook  of 
the  mystery  (iroiywKCi  rov  /ttii<m}p£ou).  The 
Laoiicean  Cuuncil  {Cm.  7)  provides  that  certain 
heretics,  after  learning  an  orthodox  creed  and 
being  anointed  iftith  chrism,  should  be  admitted 
to  the  holy  mystery  {Kotv»vtiy  r^  itMtmipi»  ry 
ayi^  [al.  r&w  fi.  rutv  07.] ),  •*.  e.  to  the  Holy 
Communion,  for  they  were  already  baptized.  In 
later  times,  however,  the  word  fivffr^iptow  came  to 
be  applied  to  many  rites  of  the  church  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  I^tin  SaframerUtun,  and 
the  Greek  doctors  generally  reckon  the  same 
number — ^seven.     Compara  Sacramemt.     [C] 

MYSTIC  RECITATION.    [Secret.] 

MYTHOLOGY    [Paoanism.] 


N 


KABOR     (1).    Martyr,    commemorated   in 
Africa,  March  1+  {Hieran.  Mart.). 

(2)  Martyr,  commemorated  at  Rome,  Ap.  23 
{Hieron.  Mart. ;  Boll.  Acta  SS.  Ap.  iii.  165). 

(3)  Martyr,  with  Basilidea  and  Cirinus,  com- 
memorated at   Rome  June  12  {ffieron.  Murt.  ; 
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Csuard.  Jfart, ;  Bed.  Mart. ;  Boll.  Acta  S8.  Jan. 
ii.  524). 

(4)  Martyr,  with  Felix,  Januarius,  Marina ; 
commemorated  in  Africa  July  10  {BieroH.  Marl. ; 
Usuard.  Mart.). 

(5)  Martyr  with  Felix,  Eastasus,  Antonius ; 
commemorated  in  Sicily  July  12.  The  Damea)»o 
(xrurs  on  the  same  day  in  connexion  with  Felix, 
Priroitivua,  Julius,  at  Milan  {Hieron.  Mart,; 
B..1I.  Acta  8S.  Jul.  iii.  280). 

(6)  Martyr,  commemorated  Sept.  26  (Hieron. 
Mart.)  [0.  H.] 

VABOBUS  (1)  Martyr,  commemorated  in 
Africa  Ap.  23  {Hieron.  Mart.). 

(8)  Martyr,  commemorated  at  Alexandria 
Ap.25(//«rroii.  Jfor^.). 

(3)  Martyr,  commemorated  at  Arecium  June  3 
{Hieron.  Mart.).  [G.  H.] 

NAHUIC,  prophet,  commemorated  Dec  1 
(Basil.  Menoi. ;  Cat.  Byzant.  ;  Cal.  Ethiop. ; 
Daniel,  Cod.  LUurg.  ir.  276).  [C.  H.] 

NAMES   (IKTLUENCE  of  CHUIflTIANITT  ON). 

The  origin  and  meaning  ot*  names,  a  subject  long 
reg:irded  as  too  capricious  and  arbitrary  in  cha- 
racter to  admit  of  scientific  treatment,  has  re- 
ceived considerable  elucidation  from  recent  phi- 
lological research  both  in  England  and  on  the 
continent.  Very  slight  investigation  suffices  to 
shew  that  religion,  whether  pagan  or  Christian, 
furnishes  a  most  valuable  clue  to  such  inquiry. 
Tne  present  article  is  restricted  to  the  comparu- 
tirely  limited  field  presented  in  the  nomenclature 
of  Christian  nations  during  the  first  eight  cen- 
turies, and  to  an  endeavour  to  determine  how 
far  that  nomenclature  was  modified  or  remained 
namodlfied  by  Christian  Infiuent-e-s. 

For  this  purpose,  it  will  obviously  be  of 
primary  importance  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
early  Christian  theory  required  from  converts 
tiie  assumption  of  a  new  name  at  the  ordinance 
of  baptism.  On  this  point  the  evidence  is  some- 
what conflicting,  but  generally  it  would  seem 
thiit  the  practice  was  comparatively  rare  until 
afUr  the  period  of  persecution.  In  the  first  and 
K<»ad  centuries,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  the 
ancient  gentile  relations,  which  transferred  to 
an  adopted  member  of  a  gens  the  jfraenomeny 
n  men,  and  cotpicinen  of  his  adoptive  father, 
gniduaily  ceased  to  exist.  So  early  as  the  reign 
of  Trajan  we  find  instances  in  the  Fasti  of  the 
d.'sigoation  of  consuls  solely  by  their  cognomina 
or  agnomina  ;  and  in  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turie;^  such  imtances  are  numerous.  Sometimes 
a  consul  is  designated  only  by  his  cognomen  or 
afjnitafn,  and  sometimes  by  hU  his  names.  Thus 
I><mitiaa*s  colleague  in  his  ninth  consulship 
(^n.  83)  appears  now  as  Rufns,  and  again  as 
Q.  Petilius  Rufns;  the  colleague  of  Philippus^n 
the  reign  of  Honorius  is  sometimes  Bassus,  some- 
tiraes  Anicios  Auchenius  Bassus.  Gradually, 
however,  the  Roman  form  of  nomenclature  almost 
entirely  disappears ;  though  even  so  late  as  the 
€th  century  we  find  Fulgentius,  tlie  eminent 
African  bishop,  bearing  also  the  names  Fabius 
Claudius  Gordianus,  while  Sidonius,  bishop  of 
Clermont,  in  the  preceding  century,  bore  also  the 
Dflmc  Apollinaris. 

The  influences  that  suooeesively  determined 
Chrij>tiao  practice,  were — (1)  uidiffcrenoef  origi- 


nating in  the  causes  above  mentioned,  wilh  regard 
to  adoption  or  family  names :  (2)  the  freedom 
conced^  by  legislative  enactments;  (3)  the  rC' 
moral  of  deterrent  considerations  such  i\&  existed 
during  the  persecuting  age;  (4)  the  express 
exhortations  of  the  teachers  of  the  church  to  a 
change  of  practice  ;  (5)  the  veneration  of  reliia. 
Of  these  infiucnces  (1)  and  (2)  were  shared  in 
common  with  paganism,  and  belong  to  the  first 
three  centuries;  (3)  (4)  and  (5)  are  connected 
with  the  subsequent  period  only. 

(1.)  The  letters  of  Cyprian  illustrate  the  pre- 
valent indiiference  of  his  age.  In  default  of 
motives  like  those  which  had  formerly  existed  in 
adopting  a  Roman  name  on  admission  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  the  provincial  contented 
himself  with  Latinisiug  his  native  name.  We 
find,  for  example,  Cyprian  referring  to  a  fellow 
bishop  by  the  name  of  Jubalanus,  a  provincial 
name  with  a  Roman  termination.  (Migne,  Patr. 
iv.  129.)  In  the  same  correspondence  we  find 
in  lettei*s  written  on  behalf  of  different  church 
communities,  and  signed  by  their  leading  mem- 
bers, names  of  signataries  such  as  Saturninus 
and  Felix,  repeated  with  addition  of  alter  or 
itenun  alter  {ioid.  iv.  158),  where  it  is  evident 
that  the  employment  of  the  nomen  or  praenomen 
would  have  effectually  prevented  any  confusion. 

(2.)  In  the  3rd  century  it  was  declared  lawful 
by  the  state  for  any  citizen  to  lay  aside  his 
name  and  assume  any  other  he  might  wish. 
This  enactment,  first  promulgatt^d  in  the  reign 
of  Caracalla  (a.d.  212),  and  sanctioned  by  suc- 
ceeding emperors,  is  thus  re-enncted  under  Dio- 
cletian and  Maximin  :*— "Sicut  in  initio,  nominis, 
cognominis,  praenominis  recognoecendi  singulos 
impositio  libera  est  privatis :  ita  eorum  mutatio 
innocentibus  periculosa  non  est.  Mutare  itaque 
nomen,  vel  praenomen  i^ive  cognomen  sine  aliqua 
fraude  licito  jure,  si  liber  es,  secundum  ea,  quae 
statuta  sunt,  mininie  prohiberis :  nuUo  ex  hoc 
praejudicio  futuro.  S.  15.  Kal.  Jan,  A.  A.  Conss." 
Justiniani  Codex,  ix.  25 :  Corp.  Jur,  Civil.  (Lipsiae, 
1720),  ii.  396. 

(3.)  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  Chris- 
tian of  the  first  three  centuries  appears  to  have 
shared  in  the  prevalent  indifference  with  respect 
to  names,  and  to  have  baptized  his  children  with 
little  regard  to  the  significance  of  the  particular 
name  bestowed ;  the  expression  of  St.  Ambrose 
that  our  ancestors  were  wont  to  coin  names  on 
definite  principles, — '^  apudvetereanottros  ratione 
nomina  componebantur "  (Migne,  zvii.  47  \  is 
confirmed  by  the  language  of  St.  Chrysostom, 
who  says  that  the  Jews  made  the  names  given  to 
their  offspring  a  means  of  moral  training  and  an 
incitement  to  virtue,  and  bestowed  them  not  as 
men  did  in  his'day,  carelessly  and  as  chance  might 
dictate,  koI  ob  xaOdirfp  ol  vvv  kirk&i  iral  &s  frvx* 
riis  Tpo<niyopias  votovvrts  (Migne,  8.  G.  liii. 
179).  It  may  be  observed  that  this  latter  passage 
is  alone  sufficient  to  discredit  the  spurious 
Arabian  canon  of  Nicaea  (Mansi,  Concilia,  ii. 
961),  quoted  by  Martigny,  which  represents  the 
church  as  having  already,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  4th  century,  forbidden  the  faithful  to  gi\t. 
their  childi*en  names  other  than  those  distinc- 
tively Christian.  There  is,  however,  good  reaaou 
for  inferring  that  prudential  motives  also  deterred 
Christians  from  assuming  names  significant  of 
their  change  of  faith,  although  in  times  of  ]>erse- 
cution,  when  compelled   o|>enly  to  avow  their 
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relispon,  they  oft<»n  changed  a  png^n  for  a  scrip- 
tural Dame  before  uodergoiog  a  martyr's  death. 
Procopiu5(  of  Oaza,  who  wrote  in  the  rirxt  half 
of  the  6th  centni-y,  refers  to  this  as  no  uncom< 
mon  practice  under  such  circumstances.  "  One," 
he  says,  "  called  himself  Jacob ;  another,  Isniel ; 
another,  Jeremiah  ;  another,  Isaiah  ;  n nether, 
L>:iniel;  and  having  taken  these  names  they 
r««idily  went  forth  to  martyrdom  "  {Comment,  in 
Isaiah,  c  44;  Migne,  S.  G.  Uxxrii.  2401). 

(4.)  The  example  and  teaching  of  the  fathers 
proves  that  from  the  earliest  times  the  teachers 
of  the  church  did  not  share  in  the  prevalent 
iudiiference.  St.  Cyprian  assumed  the  name  of 
Caecilius  in  addition  to  his  own,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  gratitude  to  one  to  whom  he  owed 
his  conversion.  Kusebius  took  the  nameof  Pom- 
phili  from  that  of  the  martyr  Pamphilus,  whom 
he  held  in  special  veneration.  It  is,  however,  in 
the  4th  century,  when  Christianity  had  received 
state  recognition,  that  we  first  find  evidence  of 
a  de»ire  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  religions 
opinion  to  modify  the  customary  practice.  St. 
Chrysostom,  in  the  Homily  above  quoted,  dis- 
tinctly censures  the  prevailing  fashion  of  giving 
a  child  his  father's  or  grandfather's  name  with- 
out regard  to  the  import  of  the  name  itself. 
Such,  he  says,  was  not  the  custom  in  ancient 
times.  ITien  especial  care  was  taken  to  give 
cniidren  names  which  should  not  merely  incite 
to  virtue  those  who  received  them,  but  also 
serve  as  admonitions  to  all  wisdom  (SfSeurireiA/a 
ipiXotroiplas  hird(r7is)  to  others,  and  even  to  after 
generations.  *^Let  us  not,  therefore,**  he  con- 
cludes, **give  chance  names  Qriis  rvxovtras 
vffo<rriyopiaf)  to  children,  nor  seek  to  gratify 
fathers,  or  grandfathers,  or  those  allied  by 
descent,  by  giving  their  names,  but  rather  choose 
the  names  of  holy  men  conspicuous  for  virtue 
and  for  boldness  before  God."  (Migne,  S,  0,  liii. 
179.)  At  the  same  time  he  warns  his  hearers 
against  ascribing  any  efficacy  to  such  names,  all 
jiistifikble  hope  on  the  ])art  of  the  Christian 
being  grounded  upon  an  upright  life.  We  find, 
from  another  discourse,  that  the  practice  he  re- 
commended was  already  sometimes  observed. 
The  parents  of  Antioch,  he  tells  ua,  gave  the 
name  of  Meletius  (nn  eminent  bishop  of  that 
city,  who  died  381)  in  preference  to  any  other 
name,  each  thinking  thereby  to  bring  the  saint 
under  his  own  roof  (Migne,  S.  0,  1.  515). 

But  notwithstanding  some  eminent  exceptions, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  prior  to  the  4th 
century,  such  practice  was  rare,  a  conclusion 
supported  by  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  early 
Christian  epitaphs.  The  Marty rologies  also  pre* 
8ent  us  with  many  names  (as  will  be  seen  fVom 
the  subjoined  lists)  which  reflect  not  merely  the 
secular  associations  of  paganism,  but  even  its 
religious  culture.  Martyrs  often  encountered 
death  bearing  the  names  of  those  very  divinities 
to  whom  they  refuse  to  offer  sacrifice.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  sought  to  qualify  the  evidence 
derived  from  Christian  epitaphs,  by  conjecturing 
that,  in  order  to  prevent  confuaion,  only  the 
original  name  was  inserted  in  the  inscription, 
and  that  in  those  instances  where  we  are  pre- 
sented with  a  second  name, — e.g,y  Mtuscula  quae 
et  Galatea  (ann.  388,  De  Rossi,  i.  112),  Aiellua 
qui  et  Mnrtinianus  (Marangoni,  Cose  Gent,  458), 
and  in  the  well-known  one  of  king  Ceadwalla, 
Jlic  dcposiius  est  Cetidwalla  qui  et  FUrus  (Baedae 


Hist.  Eocles,  V.  7), — the  secnnd  name  is  that  con* 
ferred  at  baptism.  Against  thin  theory  Le  Blant, 
however,  quotes  the  equally  notable  instance 
Petrus  qui  et  Balaamus  (Kuinart,  Ada  Sincerti^ 
p.  501).  Balsam  us,  accoi'ding  to  the  Acta^  on 
being  asked  his  name,  replied,  "Nomine  patris, 
Balsamus  dioor,  spiritual!  vero  nomine,  quod  in 
baptiismo  accept,  Petrus  dicor."  Other  instances, 
e..7.,  Ma<^rina  quae  Jcvina  (Marangoui,  Acta 
San^ti  Vict.f  88).  Vitaiia  qui  et  Jhoscurtta 
(Marangoni,  Cose  Gent,  465),  Can»i8ias  <jui  et 
Asclepins  (Mai,  Coil.  Vat,  v.  14),  where  the 
second  name  is  directly  derived  from  the  pagan 
mythology,  are  equally  adverse  to  such  a  theory. 

(5.)  While  the  customs  and  associations  which 
had  once  given  interest  and  importance  to  names 
gradually  disappeared,  other  circumstances  began 
to  invest  them  with  new  significance.  Foremost 
among  these  must  be  placed  the  superstitious 
veneration  of  relics.  As  the  presence  of  a  sup- 
posed fragment  of  a  body  of  a  saint  was  believed 
to  secure  his  protection  for  the  locality  whei'e  it 
was  enshrined,  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
sought  to  prove  their  reverence  for  his  memory 
by  assuming  his  name.  In  later  times,  with  the 
adoption  by  each  country  of  a  patron  saint,  the 
same  principle  became  still  further  extended. 
St.  James  (San  Diego  or  In  go)  in  Spam,  St. 
Andrew  in  Scotland  and  Holland,  St.  Martin  in 
France,  and  St.  Maurice  in  Switzerland,  are 
some  of  the  more  notable  instances  in  which  a 
name  (in  some  cases  that  of  an  altogether  myth- 
ical character)  became  the  favourite  national 
designation  for  the  individual.  In  those  coun- 
tries which  were  among  the  last  to  embrace 
Christiauity,  this  priuciple  is  to  be  seen  yet 
more  widely  extended.  Here  the  adoption  at 
baptism  of  a  Christian  name  was  the  usual  prac- 
tice. In  the  14th  century,  Ladlslas  Jagellon, 
duke  of  Lithuania,  on  becoming  a  convert  to  the 
fiilth,  persuaded  many  of  his  subjects  to  follow 
his  example.  In  coniiiequenoe  of  their  numbers 
they  wei'e  baptized  in  companies,  the  same  name 
being  given  to  all  in  one  company.  All  the 
men  in  the  first  company  were  named  Peter, 
and  all  the  women  Catherine;  in  the  second 
company,  the  names  given  were  Paul  and  Mar- 
garet; and  so  on.    (Salverte,  i.  171.) 

A  considerable  stimulus  to  the  interest  attach- 
ing to  names  was  imparted,  in  the  7th  century, 
by  the  chapters  on  the  subject  in  the  Etymolfgiae 
of  Isidore  of  Seville.  He  taught  that  all  scrip- 
tural names  had  been  given  with  a  pregnant 
reference  to  the  pai*t  or  future  career  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  in  a  lengthened  enumeration  as- 
signed to  each  name  a  meaning  (often  erroneou!>) 
expressive  of  that  individual's  character  or  ex- 
periences. To  the  influence  of  his  treatise,  we 
may  attribute  the  fact  that  in  the  8th  century, 
with  the  revival  of  letters  in  Frankland,  it  be- 
came a  not  uncommon  practice  for  men  of 
eminence  to  assume  a  literary  alias.  Charles 
the  Great,  and  many  of  his  courtiers,  were  ad- 
dressed in  more  familiar  intercourse,  by  other 
than  their  baptismal  namea,  scriptural  names 
being  generally  adopted.  Charles  probably  was 
led  to  assume  the  name  of  David,  from  the  erro- 
neous meaning  given  to  it  by  Isidore,  **fortis 
manu,  quia  fortissimus  in  praeliis  fuit."  (Migne, 
Ixxxii.  323.) 

The  following  lists  from  Martigny,  but  verified 
and  augmented,    represent  two    classes: — (A.) 
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NAXirS  OF  CfnUSTIANS  DERIVED    FROM    P.VOAN  | 

ANCLSTORs;  (B.)  Na^es  of  Christian  origin 
AND  SIGNIFICANCE.  Of  the  works  from  which 
these  lUts  have  been  principiiUy  comptletl,  a 
critical  notice  will  be  found  under  Inscriptions 
(]>p.  84 1>844) ;  see  also  Catagomis,  pp.  295-306. 
Those  which  rest  on  the  authority  of  Arinf^hl, 
Boldetti,  or  Perret,  must  be  accepted  with  the 
caution  necessary  in  relation  to  the  researches  of 
those  archaeologists,  but  it  has  not  been  thought 
desirable  to  expunge  them  from  the  lists.  It 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  value  of 
this  evidence  rests,  in  not  a  few  instances,  on 
the  assumption  of  the  excluyiTely  Christian 
character  of  the  Catacombs  of  Rome, — the  view 
adopted  in  Catacombs,  and  maintained  by  Messrs. 
Northcote  and  Brownlow  {Roma  Sotierraned), 
but  one  by  no  means  unanimously  accepted. 

A.  (a)  (Jnder  the  first  head  are  given  names 
derirtdj  vtnchaniedy  or  but  slightlt^  modified  from 
tJu!  pagan  mythology :  A  Icinous  (Act.  Sanct.  Vict. 
76) ;   Apollos  ■=  Apollonius  (1  Cor.   zvi.  12) ; 
to    be  met    with    even    in    the    Cth    century 
(Oe  Rossi,   i.   1013);    Apollinaris   (Marangoni, 
A't     3.     V.     122);     ApoUinaria     (Muratori, 
Thesaw,    1830-6);    Apollonius  (^Martyr.  Rom. 
liv.   Feb.);     Phoebe    (Rom.   xvi.    1);    Pythius 
(^Act.  S.   V.  83).     From  ArtemiS:  Artaemisius 
(Marini,  iirt?a/.695);  APTEMEICIA  (Perret,  v. 
pi.  78);    Baochos:  Bacchius  (Marangoni,  Cose 
O  nt.  455);  Dionysia  (Act.  3.   K. Hi);  Libera 
(Pj.   87);    Liberia  (Vignoli,  Insc.  Select.  334). 
The  ViOBCVBi(Act.  3.  K.  131);  Castoria  (75.98). 
Calliope,  Calliopa(>/arfyr.  viii.  Jun.).    Ceres, 
Cerealis,  and  from  Demeter,   Demetrius   (Act. 
8.    V.  115);  this  name  would  appear  to  have 
been  borne  bv  many  martyrs  (lb,  701).    Diana  : 
Dianesis  (/!'/89) ;  Cinthia (Vignoli,  332).   Eros: 
this  appears  as  the  name  of  a  bishop  of  Aries  at 
the  commencement  of  the  5th  century ;  Erotis 
(Ferret,    v.   pi.  46);   a  martyr  in  Cappadocia, 
under  Diocletian  ((kt.  zxvii.)  was  named  Ero- 
theides.     Hercules:  (?)  Herculanus  (Perret,  r. 
jiL  58);  Eracles,  Eniclia  (Aof,  3.  V.  77,  120); 
Heniclides  (Ruinart,  p.  121);  HPAKAEIA  (Aet. 
8.  V.  77) ;  Heraclius,  m.  (Oct.  xxii.).     Htgiea  : 
Hygias  (?  Act.  S.  V.).    Jands:  Janus  (Muratori, 
387,1);  Janiila(r>.  1886,6).    Jupiter:  Jovina 
(Act.  3.    V.  120);  Jovianus  (Perret,  v.  pL  27); 
Jovinus  (Marini,  383);    Jovita,  m.  (Feb.  xv.); 
Olympius  (Ai:t.  3.  V.  106) ;  Olympia  (Cardinal!, 
Imc.  Veiit.  203);  Olympiades,  m.  (Apr.  1.  Dec.  i.). 
Jupiter  Ammon :  Ammonius,  Ammononia  (Mar- 
ijfrot.  passim).     I^da:    Laeda  (Boldetti,  379). 
LuciNA :  Lucina  (lb.  428).     Mars  :  Martia,  m. 
(Jun.  xxi.);    Martinnns  (Boldetti,  487);   Mar- 
tiali*,  Martihus,  Martina,  passim;  Martinianus 
(July  ii.).    Mercury:   Mercurius  (Act.  8.  V. 
82);  Mercuria  (lb.  98);   Mercurionus  (lb.  4); 
Mercurns    (Fnbretti,    551);    Mercurialis    (May 
xxiii.>;  Mercurilis  (Mai,  v.  393);  Mercurianetis 
(De  Rossi,  i.  71);  Mercurina  (Le  Blant,  1.  74); 
Mercuriolus  (Cancellieri,  Orsa  e  3implic.  18). 
Hermks:    Ermes  (Boldetti,  483);    Ermogenes, 
(Act.  8.  V.  72);  Ermogenia  (R.  94);  Hermes, 
many  martyrs,  Not.  ii.  Mar.  i.  etc. ;  Hermogenes 
(Dec  X.;   Sept.  zi.).    These  last  names  were 
extremely  common  in  the  primitive  church,  and 
Martigny  conjectures  that  their  prevalence  is  to 
be  ascribed    to    the   occurrence  of   the   name 
(Ikimans  xvi.  14)  as  that  of  one  of  St.   Paul's 
disciples    Thia  supposition  is  hardly  in  harmony 


with  what  we  have  seen  to  be  tho  practice  of 
the  church  at  that  period.     Minkrva  :  Minervia 
(Boldetti,  491);   Minervinus  (Dec  xxxi.);  Mi* 
nervus    (Aug.    xxr.).       Athene:     Athenodorus, 
martyr  in  Mesopotamia  under  Diocletian  (Nov. 
xi.) ;  Athenogenes,  bishop  of  Sebaste,  martyr  in 
the  same  per^cution  (July  xvi.).    Pallas :  Palla* 
dius    (Osann.    539,    14)     occurs    aUo    as    the 
name  of  a  hermit  of  Nitria,  aftei  wards  bishop 
of  Helenopolis  in  Bithynia.     MusA^us:  Museus 
(Perret,  v.  pi.  39).    Nemesis:  Nemesis  (Mara* 
tori,    1515,  9);    Nemcbius  (Feb.   xx.);    Nome- 
sianns    (Sept.    10);     Naemisina   (De    Rossi,   i. 
272) ;  here,  however,  De  Re&»i  observe.*,  **  Vox 
Emisina  defunctae   patriam  signiHcat,   Emesam 
nempe  celeberrimam  Phoenices  urbem."     Nei* 
tune  :  Posidonlns  (Le  Blant,  i.  339).     Nereus  : 
Nereus  saluted  by  St.  Paul  (Rom.  xvi.  15).     The 
Roman  martyrology  gives  (Feb.  xvii. )  the  name 
of  a  martvr  named  Romulus.     Saturn  :  Satur- 
ninus,  extremely  omnion  in  the  primitive  church 
(Marchi,  p.  85 ;  Act.  3.   V.  82) ;  also  name  of 
the  reputed  founder  of  the  church  at  Toulouse, 
sent  by   Fabianus,  bishop  of  Rome ;   Saturnina 
(Act.   3.    y.  80).     A  brother  of  St.  Ambrose 
bore  the  name  of  3at!irus.    Silvan  us:  African 
martyr  (Feb.  xviii.),  bishop  of  Emessa  m.  ( Feb. 
vi.),  and  many  other  martyrs.    The  Museum  of 
the  I^teran  (Liscript.  class,  xviii.  n.  17)  contains 
a  marble   inscribed  with   the    name   Urania  : 
Oderico  (3yU.  Vet,  Insrri/jt.  Romae,  1765)  gives 
(261)  the  name  of  a  Christian,  derived  from  that 
of  the  muse  of  astronomy,   (Irani us.      Boldetti 
(p.  477)  gives  the  epitaph  of  a  Christian  female 
named    Venus,    though    Maury  (Croyances  et 
Legend,  de  T^n^t'/wV,  349)  denies  that  the  name 
can  be  found  in  the  Acta,  and  endeavours   to 
prove  that  the  St.  Venise  of  Gaul  was  really  the 
Venus    of  antiquity   accepted   under  Christian 
modes    of  veneration;     we    have    also   Venere 
(Marini,  452);  Veneriosa  (Le   Blant,  i.  117); 
Venerius  (/b,  ii.  467),  also  a  bishop  of  Milan 
and  a  hermit  in  the  Island  of  Palms  (May  iv  ; 
Sept.  xiii.) ;  Venerigine  (Oderico,  259).  Aphroditey 
Aphrodisias  (Act.  8.  V.  97) ;  Aphrodisiu.«,  m.  at 
Alexandria  (Apr.  xxx.).     In  Egypt  many  Chris- 
tians  bore  the  names  of  th^  divinities  of  that 
country,  though  these  often  receive  from  writers 
or  in  inscriptions  a  Greek  or  Latin  terminal,-^ 
e.g.  Serapio  from  Sbrapis  (Boldetti,  469);  the 
Acta  of  some  of  the  martyrs  of  the  Thebals  give 
us  the  names  unmodified  (Giorgi,  de  MiractU,  3. 
Ooluthi). 

(0)  Prom  religious  rites,  auguries^  and  om^TU. 
Augurius  (Marchi,  39);  Auguriuus  (Le  Blant, 
i.  341) ;  Augustus  (jb.  26) ;  Auspicius  (Le  Blant, 
i.  342);  Desiderius,  m.  (Mar.  xxv.);  iixpectatus 
(Gazzera,  Iscr.  del  Piem.  28) ;  Faustinus  (Marchi, 
27);  Faustus,  m.  (Aug.  i,);  Felix  (Act.  3.  V. 
129);  Felicia  (Perret,  Ixii.  62);  Felicissimus 
(Passionei,  118);  Felicitas  (Perret,  v.  pi.  3);  tha 
derivatives  of  these  in  great  number ;  Firmu.^ 
m.  (Feb.  xi.);  Firma  (Maflei,  Mus.  Veron.  281); 
Macarius,  ro.  (Sept.  5),  the  (3reek  form  ib  found 
on  many  marbles ;  Optatus  (Perret,  xv.) ;  Pro- 
fttturus  (t&.  xli.);  Pretiosa  (Wiseman,  Fahiolaf 
264). 

(7)  I^vm  numbers.  Primus,  Prima,  Primenia 
(Fabrotti,  579);  Primenius  (De  Rossi,  i.  206); 
Primigeoius  (Marini,  96);  Secundus,  m.  (Jan. 
ix.);  Secundilla,  m.  (Mar.  vii.);  Secundinus 
(Perret,  41) ;  Tertios,  conf.  (Dec  vL) ;  Quartus, 
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disciple  of  the  apostles  (Nor.  i!i.);  Quartiniis 
{Act.  8,  V,  112);  Qaartina  (Boldetti,  479); 
Quiatilianus  (De  Rossi,  i.  222);  Quintus,  tn. 
(May  X.);  Seztus  (Ferret,  Uii.);  Septimus  (ib. 
Iziz.);  Septimius  (t6.  zvji.);  Octariana  (Muran- 
goni,  Cose  Gent  454) ;  Octavia  (Fabretti,  375) ; 
OctaviD:},  m.  (Nov.  xz.) ;  (X;tavianus  (De  Boissien, 
Suppl,  xir.) ;  Nonnosa  (I>e  Rossi,  i.  205) ;  Nod- 
BosQs  (Le  Blant,  i.  110);  I>ecia  (Aringhi,  ii. 
262);  Chylianus,  martyr  bishop  (July  viii.). 

(8)  Frvm  colours.  Albaous  (June,  zzi.); 
Albano  (Marini,  266);  Albina  (Reines.  952); 
Caudidus  (Perret,  zzzvi);  Candida  (De  Rossi,  i. 
346);  Candidiana  (Doni,  539-70);  Flarios 
(Bosio,  433);  Fusca,  v.  m.  (Feb.  ziii.);  Fusculus, 
m.  (Sept.  vi.);  Nigrinus  (Le  Blant,  i.  388); 
Rubictts  (Passionei,  118);  Rufns  (Mai,  r.  404). 

(c)  FVoni  arUmah.  Names  of  this  class, 
already  adopted  by  paganism,  seem  to  have 
become  more  common  among  Christians ;  not 
improbably,  as  Martigny  suggests,  from  a  senti- 
ment  of  hamiiity.  Aper  {Act.  S.  V.  9:^) ;  Aequi- 
tiuii  (Oderico,  33) ;  Agnes,  v.  m.  (Jan.  zzi. ;  L« 
Blant,  ii.  455);  Agneila  (De  Rossi,  i.  277); 
Agnellus  (Dec.  ziv.) ;  Aquila,  m.  (June  zziii.) ; 
Aquilinus,  m.  (May  zvi.) ;  Aquilins  (Le  Blant,  i. 
157);  Asella  (ilc^.  S.  V.  120);  Asellus  (Maffei, 
281);  Asellicete  (Marini,  391);  Asellicus  (tb. 
422) ;  AselUanus  (Boldetti,  487) ;  Asellius  (Ma- 
lini,  293) ;  Asinia  (Lupi,  Severi  martyria  epitaph. 
102)  ;  Basil iscus,  m.  (Mar.  iii.)  ;  Capra  (Boldetti, 
3«>1) ;  Capriola  {Act.  S.  V.  85) ;  Capriole  {&.  102) ; 
Caprioles  (Perret,  v.  pi.  5);  Castora  (Maffei, 
264);  Castoria  (De  Rossi,  i.  284);  Ca^torius, 
((Jruter,  1050,  10);  Castorinus  {Act.  S.  V.  129); 
CastelluH  (Bosio,  106) ;  CHtalinos,  m.  (July, 
XV.)  ;  Catullina  {Act.  6'.  V.  131)  ;  Cerviola  (Mai, 
v.  424) ;  Ctrvinus  (Lupi,  Severi  m.  epit-iph.  173) ; 
Cervonia  (Marangoni,  460) ;  Oilumba,  m.  (Sept. 
xvii.),  Columbanus,  etc. ;  Dracontius  (Buouarr. 
1'etri,  169);  Damaiis  is  perhaps  the  true  form 
of  Damaris,  a  convert  of  St.  Paul  at  Athens ; 
Felicula  (Fabretti,  549)  and  Faelicln;  Formica 
(Muratori,  1872,  5);  Leo  (Passionei,  125); 
Leonilla,  Le<jntia  (Marini,  188) ;  Leonteia  (t6. 
Arv.  422);  Leuntius  (De  Boissieu,  ^u/>p/.  iv.) ; 
leopards  (De  Russi,  i.  136);  Leopardns  (Perret, 
V.  pi.  26);  Lepusculus  Leo,  these  two  names 
of  a  child  present  themselves  in  singular  con- 
trast on  a  Roman  marble  of  the  year  401  (De 
Rossi,  L  226) ;  Lupus,  m.  (Oct.  ziv.) ;  Luperciis 
(Perret,  v.  pi.  41);  Lupicinus  (Marini,  Arv. 
206);  Lu]iious  (Boldetti,  398);  Lupula  (Le 
Blant,  i.  396);  Melissa  {Act.  8.  V.  96);  Merola 
(De  I^issieu,  545);  Merulus,  m.  (Jan.  zvii.); 
Muscula  (Perret,  v.  pi.  33  and  71);  Onager 
(Boldetti,  428) ;  Palumba  (Muratori,  1919,  11); 
Paluinbus  (Boldetti,  413);  Panteris  (Perret,  v. 
))l.  50;;  Pardales  (De  Rossi,  L  248);  Pecos 
(Mai,  V.  397);  Pecorius  (Lupi,  181);  Por- 
caria  (De  Boissieu,  561);  Porcella  (Boldetti, 
376);  Porcus,  Porcia  (Boldetti,  449) ;  Serpntia 
{ib.  4H2);  Soricius  {Act.  S.  V.  153);  Taurus 
(Boldetti,  41;0;  Taurinus  (Perret,  v.  pi.  58); 
Tigris  (Fabretti,  ii.  2«7);  Tigridina  (Boldetti, 
346);  Tigridius  (Le  Blant,  i.  26);  Tigrininnus 
(BoMetti,  416);  Tigrinus  (Reines.  xx.  398); 
Tigritis  (De  R.«si,  i.  281) ;  Tigrius,  m.  (Jan.  zii.) ; 
Tardus  (Boldetti,  400);  Turtura  (De  Rositi,  i. 
423);  Ursa  (Boldetti,  429);  Ursacius  (Umi,  (fe 
]<ruLlit.  Apoat.  853) ;  Ursicinus  (Perret,  v.  pi. 
36);  Ursulas  (Marini,  Aib,  193);  Ursula,  v.  m. 


(Oct.  21);  Ursns  (Boldetti,  308);  Vitella  (Bot- 
tari,  iu  127);  Vitellianus  (Maffei,  483).  Many 
of  these  names  owe  their  preservation  to  the 
fact  of  their  having  been  borne  by  ntartyrs.  A 
btone  engraved  by  Macarius  {ffcu^iogl.  200)  gives 
us  the  name  niXBTCA  from  ix^^s,  a  fish 
(IXdTC).  As  if  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
significance  of  the  name  was  present  to  the 
minds  of  those  to  whom  the  bearer  wns  known, 
we  sometimes  find,  side  by  side,  a  figure  of  the 
animal  delineated.  Thus  the  name  of  Porcella 
is  accompanied  by  a  design  of  a  voung  sow  (Bol- 
detti, 376)  ;  that  of  Draoontius  (t'>.  386)  by  thnt 
of  a  serpent ;  that  of  Onager  {('*.  428)  by  that  of 
an  ass;  that  of  Caprioles  by  that  of  a  y>»ung 
goat ;  that  of  Turtura,  by  two  turtles  (Mai,  r. 
451);  that  of  Aquilius,  by  two  eagles  (De 
Boissieu,  562).  Over  the  tomb  of  a  ferns  le 
Christian  named  Aquilina  (Boldetti,  397)  there 
is  the  representation  of  a  flying  eagle;  while  on 
the  marble  of  Pontius  Leo,  in  the  corridor  of 
the  Vatican,  there  is  the  figure  of  a  lion.  Signs 
of  another  description  are   used  in  the  same 
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way.  The  following  is  one  which  can  only  be 
ezplained  thus:  obnethlia  ivgati  coivgi  in 
PACK.  This  inscription  is  accompanied  by  a 
design  (see  woodcut)  evidently  intended  for  a 
yoke,  in  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  husband, 
Jugas. 

(f)  Karnes  relating  to  AffricuJture. — Agellus 
(De  Boissieu,  Suj^.  zziv. ;  Gazzera,  24) ;  Agri- 
cia  (De  Biiissieu,  552) ;  Agricoln,  m.  (Dec  iii.)  ; 
Arator,  bp.  (Le  Blant,  ii.  4^7);  Armentarius, 
bp.  (Jan.  XXX.);  Cepasus,  Cepasia  {Act.  S.  V.  81, 
112),  the  onion  was  considered  a  sacred  plant  by 
the  Egyptians;  Cepula  (Murangoni,  Cose  Gent. 
457);  Cerealis  (Boldetti,  399);  Cicercula  (Ma- 
rini, Arv.  827);  Citrasius  (Boldetti,  407);  Fa- 
bins  (Perret,  v.  pi.  41);  Fructuosus,  m.  (Jan. 
xxi.);  Fructulus  (Feb.  xviii.);  Frumentius,  bp. 
(Oct.  xxvii.);  Georgius,  saint  and  martyr,  in 
the  last  persecution;  Hoi*tulanus,  bp.  in  Afriita 
(Nov.  xxviii.) ;  Laurinia,  I^urentius  {Act.  S,  V. 
85);  Olibio  (o/itw,  Boldetti,  82);  Oliva,  vir 
(June  ill.);  Palmatius,  m.  (May  x.);  P;ist4>r 
(Marini,  Arv.  255);  Piperu*a  (*.  492);  l*!- 
perion,  m.  at  Alexandria  (Mar.  xi.) ;  Rusticos, 
Rustica  (Martyrol.  passim) ;  Silvauna,  Silvanu 
(De  Boissieu,  138);  Silvia  (Le  Blant,  i.  363); 
Silbina  (Boldetti,  492);  Stercorius  (Kahretti, 
582)  ;  Stercoria  (Marchi,  tav.  xv.) ;  CTEPKOPI 
(Boldetti,  377);  these  last  names  are  frequently 
to  be  met  with  on  the  tombs  of  Christians,  but 
scarcely  ever  on  those  of  pagans,  and  probably 
embody  a  sentiment  similar  to  that  expressed  by 
St.  Paul  (1  Or.  iv.  13),  and  a  sense  of  the  public 
obloquy  to  which  Christians  were  at  this  time 
exposed.  Theresa,  wife  of  Paulinus,  the  frien  I 
of  Jerome ;  Tilia  {Act.  8.  V.  91) ;  Venantius 
(U  Blant,  i.  117);  Vindemialis  (Maffei,  358  8); 
also  m.  bp.  under  Hunneric  (Greg.  Tur.  Biat. 
Fr.  ii.  3). 

{ti)  From  Flowers. — Amaranthus  (Marangoni, 
462);  Balsamia  (Oderico,  34*>);  Oonma,  m. 
(May  ziv.);  Fiorus,  m.  (Dec.  xxii.);  Flora  (IM 
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BoiMieu,  SI);  Florentina  (Mftrini,  Arv.  171); 
Fiurentina  (Ferret,  r.  pi.  54) ;  Florentinus  {Act 
S.  F.  125);  FloriUa,  Fiona  (i6.  85);  Fiorius,  m. 
(Oct.  xxvii.);  Floa,  m.  (Dec.  xxzi.);  Floscnlus, 
bp.  (Feb.  ii.) ;  a  child  martyr  in  the  reigu  of 
Valerian  bore  the  diminntiye  Flocellns  ;  I^arinia 
{Act.  8.  V.  85) ;  Liliosa,  m.  at  Cordova  (July 
xxrii.) ;  Mellitus  {Ad.  S.  V.  100) ;  Narci^stis,  m. 
(Sept.  xrii) ;  Rosa,  v.  (Sept.  iv.) ;  RoHarios  (De 
Ro«si,  i.  n.  930);  RoseU  (Maraagoni,  Cote  Gent. 
45«i);  Rosiufl,  conf.  (Sept.  i.);  Ro^ula  (Sept. 
xiv.). 

{0)  Frotn  Jewels. — Chrysanthus,  husband  of 
St.  Daria;  Margaret  (ftafryaplTi7s)  vir.  m.  of 
Antioch;  Sapphira,  this  entirely  shunned  by 
Christians ;  Sroaragdus,  m. 

(()  From  marUinie  or  miiitary  life. — Symbols 
and  names  of  the  former  clans  were  adopted  by 
Christians  in  the  iirst  ages  of  the  church,  pre- 
cedents b«ing  afforded  by  the  Mew  Testament. 
Armiger  (Uubner,  n.  7) ;  Emerentiana,  m. ; 
Marinas  (Bosio,  564);  Marina  (Maffei,  208); 
Maritimus  (Fabretti,  yiii.  5)  ;  Maritima  (Reines. 
XX.  443) ;  Nabira,  accompanied  by  the  design  of 
aship(Boldetti,  873);  Nancello  («&.  485) ;  Nan- 
ticuii  (Aringhi,  ii.  261) ;  Navalis,  m.  (Dec.  xvi.) ; 
Naricia  (De  Rossi,  i.  40);  Narigia,  Kavigins 
(Muratori,  1924,  1997);  Nautico  (Bosio,  506); 
Mai'icius  (Doni,  xx.  64);  Pelagia  (Bosio,  21:5). 
This  name  also  occurs  in  an  inscription  giren  by 
Marangoni,  **  Pdagiae  Restitutae  Filiae  "  {Act. 
8.  V.  107),  with  a  fish  between  two  ancoors. 
Pelagio  (Bosio,  507);  Pelagius  (Marchi,  lti3); 
Pelacianus  (Fabretti,  549);  Scutarios,  bp.  (Le 
Biant,  i.  346) ;  Sicarius,  St.  {ih.  i.  49) ;  Thalasia 
{ib.  i.  147);  Thalassus  (Reines.  xx.  395);  Tha- 
las»iae  (Spon,  Miacell.  232) ;  Talassobe  (Bosio, 
283). 

(«)  From  River8.^JCydnjxB  (BolJetti,  392); 
loach  us  (Fabretti,  548) ;  Jordanis  (Muratori, 
1972);  Kilus  {ib.)]  Rodane,  m.  of  Lyons;  Ro- 
danus  (Mai,  v.  401*-8);  Siquana,  name  of  a 
female  Christian  whose  tituliLa  was  discovered  in 
the  Quartier  St.  Just,  at  Lyons  (De  Boissieu, 
5<i7).  Tne  church  of  Evreux  celebrates  on  Jan. 
zxii.  a  martyr  of  the  name  of  Orontius,  who 
sulfere-l  under  Diocletian. 

(\)  From  C  untriee  and  Ciiiea. — Afra,  m.  (May 
zxir.)  ;  Atricanus,  m.  (April  x)  ;  Africa  (Htibner, 
n.  71);  Alexandria  (Boldetti,  484);  Araba,  m. 
(Mar.  xiii.);  Ausonia,  m.  of  Lyons;  Barbara, 
m.  of  HeIinpoli:t;  Calcedonins  {Act.  8.  V.  108); 
XAAKH^ONIC  (Fabretti,  592) ;  Creticus  (Bol- 
delti,  4'<0);  Cyprianus,  bp.  of  Carthage,  m. 
(Sept.  xiv.);  Daciana  (Maffei,  179);  Dalmatia 
(Le  Blant,  ii.  144);  Dalmatius  (D'Agincourt, 
iii.  10);  Dardanius  (Le  Biant,  i.  349);  Galatia 
(Boldetti.  8uK) ;  Garamantius,  from  a  country 
in  Libya  (^c^.  S.  V.  82) ;  Germanus,  St.,  opponent 
of  Pelagius;  Galla  (Le  Biant,  i.  363)  ;  Graecinia 
(Boi«siea,  »Su*;Y.  28);  Heradia  (Lupi,  ii.);  Italia 
(Pellicia,  Polit.  Ed.  iv.  152);  Laodlcia  (Mai, 
T.  437);  Ligurius  (Reines.  cL  xx.  115);  Libya, 
m.  in  Syria  (June  xv.);  Lydia  (Acts,  xv.  19); 
Macedonia  (Boldetti,  477);  Macedonius  (De 
Kossi,  i.  500);  Maura  (Le  Blant,  i.  382);  Mauri- 
tias  {ib.  iL  45);  Maurus,  disciple  of  St.  Bene- 
dict :  Partenope  (Ferret,  xx.  82);  Pelusins,  ni.  at 
Alexandria  (Apr.  vii.);  Pausiltppus,  m.  (Apr. 
XV-.);  Kama  (Aringhi,  iL  1G9);  Komanus  (Pas- 
nonei,  124);  POMANOC  (Mus.  Uter.  Inscrip. 
ctfcui.  xviJL  9);  Sabina,  m.  (Aug.  xxix.);  Sabi- 
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nianns,  m.  (Jan.  xxix.) ;  Sabinus,  m.  (Jan.  xxt. 
and  Boldetti,  545);  Sabinilla  (Mai,  v.  477); 
Sabinilius  (De  Rossi,  i.  269)  ;  Samnius  (Boldetti, 
534);  Salonice  (t6.  419);  Sebastianus,  from 
Sebastos,  the  Greek  equivalent  for  Augustus, 
probably  prior  to  the  assumption  of  the  title  by 
Diocletian  and  his  colleague,  but  frequent  in  the 
Martyrology.  Sepianus  (Sept.  xix.);  Sidonia 
(Boldetti,  481);  Tessalius  (Boldetti,  413);  Thes- 
salonica,  m,  (Nov.  7);  Tiburtius  (Mamachi,  ii. 
230);  Trajanus,  bp.  of  Saintes  (Greg.  Tur.  de 
Glor.  Conf.  c.  lix.) :  Transpadanus  (Mai,  v.  408) ; 
Troadius,  m.  at  Neo-Caesarea  in  Pontus  (Greg. 
Nyss.  in  Ad.  Greg.  Thaum.) ;  Tuscula  (Boldetti, 
436) ;  Urbanus,  greeted  by  St.  Paul. 

(m)  From  the  Months.  Aprilis  (Boldetti,  409, 
420;  Mafi'ei,  288;  Marini,  Jro.  506) ;  December 
(Marangoni,  Cose  Gent.  467);  AEKEMBPOC 
(Pcrret,  v.  pL  77) ;  Decembrina  (Boldetti,  389) ; 
Februarius  (Le  Blant,  i.  324):  Januaria  (Marini, 
Arv.  170);  Januaris  (Boldetti,  55);  Januarius 
(Gazzera,  Append,  ii.);  Januarinus  (Fabretti, 
552);  Julius  (Marini,  Papiri.,  30l);  Junia 
(Perret,  v.  pL  40);  Junianus  (i6.  v.  pi.  32); 
Kalendius  (Boldetti,  490);  Marius  (Marchi,  91); 
Martins  (ib.  410) ;  October  {Ad.  3.  V.  92). 

{if)  Impli/mg  physical  qualities  or  defects, 
Balbina  (Perret,  v.  pi.  29);  Capito,  m.  (July 
21);  CalUstus,  Callista  (Oct.  xiv.;  Sept.  ii.); 
Crispinus  (Perret,  vi.  158);  Crispus,  m.  (Oct. 
xiv.);  Currentius  (Passionei,  116);  Eucharins 
(Marini,  Alb.  82);  Eucharistus  (Mai,  v.  376); 
ETXAPICTOC  (Aringhi,  i.  522);  Eucharistianus 
(Boldetti,  382) ;  Pronto,  m.  (April  xvi.) ;  Longina 
(Boldetti,  475);  Pulcheria,  v.  m.  (Sept.  x.); 
Venustus  (May  vi.) ;  Venustianus,  m.  (Dec.  xxx.). 

(0  implying  mental  or  moral  qualities  (very 
numerous).  Agathon,  m.  (Dec.  xvii.) ;  Amandins 
(De  Boissieu.  13);  Amantius  (Perret,  v,  p.  54); 
Amator  (Hubner,  n.  171);  derivatives  from  amo 
seem  to  have  been  especially  in  favour  with  the 
Christians  of  Gaul.  Angelica  (Perret,  v.  pi.  23) ; 
Aristo  (De  Rossi,  i.  166);  Bona  (Boldetti,  381); 
Bonifacius,  m.  under  Diocletian  (Ruinart,  284) ; 
Bonosus  (Ciampini,  Vet.  Hon.  i.  275);  Bonusa 
(Perret,  v.  pi.  9);  Benignus  (Boldetti,  489); 
Candidus,  Candida  (MartyroL  passim);  Oindi- 
diana  (De  Rossi,  I  44);  CasU  (Mai,  v.  425); 
Castinus  {Act.  S.  V.  82);  Castus  (Boldetti, 
390);  Clams,  St.,  first  bp.  of  Nantes,  3rd  cen- 
tury;  Clemes  {Ad.  8.  V.  89);  Clement  ianus 
{ib.  132);  Concordia  (Le  Blant,  i.  344);  Con- 
stantia  (Marini,  Alb.  31) ;  Constantius  {Act.  8, 
V.  96);  Contumeliosus,  with  the  adjunct  Venei-a- 
bilis  (Le  Blant,  L  177);  Credula,  m.  (Ruinart, 
201);  Crescens,  companion  of  St.  Paul;  Decen- 
tius  (Boldetti,  345) ;  Digna  {ih.  492) ;  Dignitas 
(i6.  410);  Dignantius  (Le  Blant,  1.  350) ;  Dulcitia 
(Le  Blant,  iL  58);  Dulcitudo  (Boldetti,  410); 
Eusebius  (i6.  82);  ETCEBIA  {ih.  71);  Facuudus 
(Perret,  v.  pi.  26);  Firmus  {Act.  S.  V.  133); 
Fortissima  (Marini,  433);  Fulgens,  Fulgentius, 
and  the  diminutive  FulgentilHa  in  Roman  in- 
scription of  year  385  (De  Rossi,  i.  155) ;  Gauden- 
tius,  m.  (Ruinart,  201);  Generose  (Mamachi,  iiL 
243) ;  Generosos,  Generosa  (Mrtrtyrol.  pa>sim) ; 
Grata,  v.  m.  (May  L);  Gratinianus,  m.  under 
Decius  (June L) ;  Gratu8,m.<Dec.  v.);  Hidonitns 
(Oderico,  349);  Hilariiis,  bp.  of  Poitiers;  Hono- 
rata  (De  Boissieu,  47);  Honoratus,  bp.  of  Milan 
(Feb.  viiL);  Honpitiiis  (May  xxL);  Jngenna 
(Steiner,  84')) ;  Innocentia  (Boldetti,  79) ;  I  no- 
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cent  Ida  (?erret,  r.  pi.  37)  ;  lanocentius  (jxusifn) ; 
JustH,  Justus  (Marini,  J^ap,  244);  Justina 
(Penet,  v.  pi.  63);  Katharina,  v.  m.  of  Al«x- 
aodiia;  Laetus  (Le  Blant,  ii.  321);  Lumina^ius 
for  Lumiuotfus  (I>e  Rossi,  i.  4(^9);  Moderitus,  m. ; 
Nobilid  (De  Boisitieu,  534);  Paticns,  bp.  of  Lyons ; 
Pretiosa  (lie  Rossi,  i.  213);  Pudeos,  Pudentiana 
(Muratori,  1854);  Probus,  m. ;  Procopius,  in. 
under  Diocletian;  Reverens  (CMerico,  34); 
Sanctus,  Sanctinus  (Muratori,  1985,  12);  Scho- 
laslica,  sliter  of  St.  Benedict ;  Sedatus  (Steiner, 
830);  Sereuus  (Bosio,  534);  Severus  (Marchi, 
85);  SimpUoius  (»>.  27);  SIMHAHKIA  (i4ci.  & 
V.  71);  Studenttus  (Muratori,  1907);  Urbana 
(Hubner,  n.  112);  Venerandus  (Marini,  Pap. 
832);  Vera  (Perret,  v.  pi.  62);  Verus  (Act,  3.  V, 
85);  Viricunda  (Perret,  r.  p.  51);  Vit^ilantius 
(Passionei,  125) ;  Viri^&imas  (Boldetti,  431). 

(o)  Indicative  of  fertile  oondition  or  fxtraction. 

The  sect  to  which  Minucius  Felix  refers  (c  8  ; 
Migne,  ill.  259)  as  **  latebrosa  et  lucifugax  natio," 
appears  to  have  included  many  of  the  servile 
class,  though,  where  the  master  him^elf  became 
a  convert  to  Christianity,  their  enfranchisement 
almost  necessarily  followed.  TertuUian,  in  ad- 
ducing examples  to  shew  how  ineffectual  was  the 
reformation  of  character  that  followed  upon  con- 
version to  protect  the  Christian  from  the  odium 
attaching  to  the  name,  takes  as  one  of  his  in- 
stances the  converted  slave  {Apd.  c.  8 ;  Migne, 
i.  281).     [Slvvery.] 

Two  martyrs  bearing  the  name  of  Servos  suf- 
fered under  Hunneric  in  the  .^th  century;  one 
at  Carthage  (Aug.  xvii.),  the  other  atTibur  (Dec. 
vii).  In  the  Roman  Martyrology  we  find  Ser- 
vilius(May  xxtv.)Servilianus,  a  m.  under  Trajan 
(Apr.  XX.),  and  Servulus,  a  m.  at  Adrumetum 
(Feb.  xxi.).  This  last  name  also  occurs  on  a  Roman 
marble  of  the  year  424  (De  Rossi,  i.  277).  Other 
examples  are  Bernacle  (Boldetti,  55);  Bernacla 
(hibretti,  viii.  140)  for  Vernacla;  Verna  (Maflfei, 
358);  Vernacia  {^Act,  S.  V.  95);  Vernacla  (Le 
Blant,  i.  119);  Vernacolo  (Bosio,  4u8);  V^erna- 
Ciila  (Boldetti,  54);  Serbulus  (Reines.  987); 
ServiliHUUs  (Mai,  v.  406);  Servuli  (Bosio,  213). 

(t)  Diininutirea,  expressive  of  endearment,  and 
cbielly  bestowed  on  females,  are  common  to  pa- 
gan and  Christian  usage.  Augustula  (Marchi, 
30);  Capriola  (Perret,  v.  pL  75);  Castula  (Doni, 
XX.  91);  CatuUina  (^c*.  8,  V.  131);  Fabiola 
(De  Roiwi,  i.  334X  d.  452,  consequently  not  the 
Fabiola  praised  by  Jerome ;  Feliciola  (Perret,  v. 
pL  67);  Fornicula  (Boldetti,  545);  Fortunnla 
{Alt.  S.  V.  94) ;  the  tomb  of  a  young  female  in 
the  year  444  gives  the  diminutive  Geromula  (De 
Rossi,  i.  313);  Muscula  (io.  112);  Rosula,  m. 
(Sept.  xiv.);  Sanctula  (Stein,  835);  Sereuilla 
(Boldetti,  365) ;  Silviola  (De  Rossi,  i.  235). 

Examples  of  abnormal  forms  of  inflexion  some- 
times occur:  as  Julinn^nu  for  Julianotf,  Zoxi- 
menis  for  Zosimae.  We  also  find  Ireuetis,  Ispetis, 
l^eopardetis,  etc.  (Lupi,  Sever,  m.  Epitaph.  157). 
These  latter  forms,  however,  occur  as  early  as 
the  commeocement  of  the  Empire,  examples  being 
found  of  the  time  of  Claudius  and  even  in  that  of 
Augustus  (Caredoni,  CitniL  157). 

(p)  Names  of  historical  celerity  frequently 
occur,  especially  In  the  Acta  Sfart^^rum:  Agrip- 
pina  an  aged  m.  under  Vilerian  (May  xxiv.); 
Alexander  (Martyrol.  passim) ;  Amphion,  bp.  in 
Cilicia,  conf.  under  Maximin  (.lune  xii.) ;  Amulius 
(Boldetti,  475) ;  Annon,  bp.  of  Cologne  (Dec.  iv.) ; 


Antigoniua,  m.  at  Rome  (Feb.  xxviL);  AntiochnSf 
m.  at  Sebaste  (July  xv.) ;  Antonius,  pasfitn ; 
Apelles,  one  of  the  earliest  converts  ^Romans 
xvi.  10);  Arcadius  (Jan.  xii.);  Archelaus  (Mar. 
iv.);  Augustus,  m. in  Nicomedia(May  viL);  Cato 
(Le  Blant,  i.  334) ;  Cesar  {if.,  i.  344) ;  Cesariua 
(ib.  i.  72);  Cornelia  (i6.  i.  345);  Darius,  m.  in 
Nicaea  (Dec.  ix.);  Demetrius,  pasidmj  Demo- 
cntus,  m.  (Jnly  xxxi.);  Diodes,  m.  in  Istria 
(May  xxiv.) ;  Diomedes,  m.  in  Laodicea  (Sept.  xi.) ; 
Domitianus,  deacon,  m.  at  Ancyra  (Dec.  xxviii.); 
Epictetus,  m.  (Aug.  xxii.) ;  Fabius,  m.  at  Caesa- 
rea  (Jnly  xxxi.);  Flavins,  Flavia  (May  vii., 
Oct.  V.) ;  Hadrianus,  m.  at  Caesarea  (May  v.) ; 
Heraclius,  passim;  Juliana,  m. ;  Julian  us  (De 
Rossi,  L  500) ;  Narses,^m.  in  Persia  under  Sapor ; 
Orestes,  m.  under  Diocletian  (Nov.  ix.) ;  Otacilia, 
wife  of  the  emperor  Philip ;  Patroelus  (Le  Blant, 
ii.  416);  Peleus,  bp.  m.  in  Phoenicia,  under 
Diocletian  (Feb.  xx.) ;  Philadelphus,  m.  (^lay  x.) ; 
Plato,  m.  at  Ancyra  (July  xxii.);  Plutarchas, 
m.  (June  xxviii.)  Pompeius,  bp.  of  Pavia  (Dec 
xiv.);  Poppaaa  (Boldetti,  361);  Ptolemaeus, 
soldier  in  Alexandria,  m.  (Dec.  x.);  Pyrus  (Bol- 
detti, 415);  Satyrus  (De  Rossi,  i.  198) ;  Selencus, 
m.  (Feb.  xvi.);  Socrates,  m.  (Apr.  xix.);  The- 
mistocles,  m.  in  Lycia,  under  Decius  (Dec.  xxi.); 
Theodosins,  m.  (Mar.  xxvL);  Thraseas,  bp.  m.  at 
Smyrna  ((>ct.  y.) ;  Tiberius,  m.  under  Diocletian, 
(Nov.  X.) ;  Timolaus,  m.  at  Caesarea,  under  the 
same  (Mar.  xxiv.);  Titus,  disciple  of  St.  Paul; 
also  m.  at  Rome  (Aug.  xvi.);  Valens,  bp.  m. 
(May  xxi.);  three  martyrs  bearing  the  names  of 
thi*ce  Roman  emperors,  Valerianus,  Macrinus, 
and  Gordianus,  suffered  at  Nyon  in  Switzerland ; 
but  nothing  is  known  respecting  them,  beyond 
the  fact  of  their  martyrdom.  Varus,  soldier,  m. 
under  Maximin  (Oct.  xix.);  Vergilius  (De  Rossi, 
i.  195);  Volusianus,  bp.  of  Tours  in  the  time  of 
Childeric,  son  of  Clovis  (Greg.  Tur.  Hist.  Franc. 
ii.  26). 
B.  Names   of  Christian  Origin  and  Sig- 

NlFLCANCIfi. 

(a)  Tuose  derived  exclusively  from  Christian 
docrine, 

Aetemalts,  found  on  an  ancient  marble  at 
Vienne,  supposed  by  Martigny  to  be  the  only 
instance  of  this  as  a  proper  name;  Hiibner, 
however  (n.  25)  gives  another  example  foimd  at 
Emerita  in  Lusitania.  Anastasia  (Perret,  v.  pi. 
61);  Anastasius  (Boldetti.  363);  Athanasia, 
Athanasius  (Mai'tyrol.  passim^  but  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  Italy) ;  Christianus,  Christela, 
m.  (Oct.  xxvii.);  Chmtinns,  Christophoms 
(July  XXV.) ;  Aquisita  (Act.  *S.  V.  123) ;  Redempta 
(Lupi,  185;  De  Ros.ii,  I.  156);  PEAEMHTA 
{Act.  8.  V.  109);  Redemptius  (VermiglioH,  ftcr, 
Perug,  589) ;  Redemptus  (Lupi,  t&.  1 10 ;  Gnzzera, 
10;  De  Boissieu,  Append.  10);  Re^mratus  (Nico- 
lai,  232).  With  reference  to  spiritual  salvation  : 
Salutia  (Bosio,  532) ;  Salvius  (Jan.  xi.) ;  Soteris 
{Act.  8.  F,  91).  With  reference  to  Predestina- 
tion: PrelecU  (De  Rossi,  i.  597);  PEKEnTOC, 
Receptus  (Arintrhi,  iv.  37,  p.  121).  Referring 
to  the  new  birth  and  adoption  by  bwptism : 
Adepta  (De  Boissieu,  534) ;  Renata  {Act.  S.  V. 
84) ;  Resti tutus  (Boldetti.  399),  this  last  being 
of  freqnent  occurrence  in  the  Martyrology. 
With  reference  to  the  spiritual  life :  Viventiua 
{Act.  8.  V.  106);  Vivianus  {ib.  134;  VitaUs 
(»6.  88);  Vitalissimus  (i6.  1:>3);  Zoe  (t*..  129); 
ZATIKE    (Osann.   441,  119);    Refrigerius  (De 
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R<Msi,  i.  88) ;  Refiigeria  (Boldetti,  288-7).  Pnu- 
mulas,  from  w^tvfM,  expressive  of  divine  invpira- 
tioa,  occun  on  a  marble  from  Lyons  (De  Bois- 
sieu,  582). 

(/3)  iVom  Fettioala  and  Sites  of  tfis  Church. 
Epiphana,  m.  under  Diocletian  (July  xii.) ;  Kpi- 
phautu8(De  Rossi,  L  287);  the  mother  of  the 
emperor  Heraclios  I.  was  called  Epiphania  (in 
later  times  the  more  common  form  of  this  name 
was  Theophania):  Natalis,  Natalia,  m.  (July 
xzvii.);  Natalis  (Boldetti,  492);  Pascasia  (De 
Boistiieu,  550) ;  Pascasius  (Giorgi,  de  Mbn.  Oris, 
33);  Pascastts  {Act.  8,  V.  108);  Pasqualina 
(Nicolai,  Basil,  di  S.  P.  230);  Parasceves,  m. 
(Mar.  XX.) ;  Eulogia  (Buon.  Vetri,  tav.  iii.  2) ; 
&ibbatias(Passionei,  135);  Sabbatia(De  Rossi,  L 
87) ;  Snbbattts  (Boldetti,  490). 

(7)  Martyrdom,  from  the  veneration  which  it 
commanded,  often  induced  Christians  to  adopt 
the  names  of  the  sufferers;  while  the  generic 
term  gave  rise  to  the  name  Martyrius  or 
Martyria  (Lupi,  82 ;  Grater,  mliii.  3 ;  Maran- 
goni,  etc).  Martigny  compares  with  this  the 
widespread  name  of  Toussaint  (All  Saints)  in 
modern  times. 

(8)  From  Christian  virtves.  Among  these 
Agape  and  Irene,  with  their  aerivatives,  are  of 
especially  frequent  occurrence,  the  latter  being 
often  borne  by  the  Eastern  empresses.  They 
are  abo  common  on  the  earliest  monuments.  In 
a  fresco  from  the  cemetery  of  St.  Muroellin-et- 
Pierre  (Bottari,  127)  they  appear  to  be  employed 
with  a  figurative  allusion  to  the  heavenly  feast 
therein  depicted,  but  they  are  also  to  be  found 
with  unquestionable  reference  to  individuals 
(Boldetti,  55;  Ruinart,  348).  The  collection 
by  Le  Blant  (i.  40)  gives  the  epitaph  of  a 
Lyonnese  merchant  with  the  name  of  Agapns ; 
BO  Agapetas  (Perret,  v.  pL  27  and  62) ;  Agapenis 
(De  Rossi,  i.  99  and  209).  A  splendid  sarco- 
phagus in  Boldetti  (p.  466)  gives  us  Aurelia 
Agapetilla.  Sometimes  the  names  of  the  three 
Christian  virtues,  Pistis,  Elpis,  Agape,  are  united 
in  one  family  (De  Rossi,  IXdTC  19).  The 
Roman  Martyroiogy  (Aug.  i.)  records  these 
names  as  those  of  three  virgins  who  suffered 
under  Hadrian.  Passionei  (118,  47)  has  the 
epitaph  of  a  Christian  lady  named  Fides.  The 
first  wife  of  Booth ius  was,  according  to  tra- 
dition, a  daughter  of  the  consul  Festus,  and 
bore  the  name  of  Elpis.  The  bishop  of  the 
church  at  Lyons,  in  426,  was  named  Elpidius 
{Brev.  Lugd.  Sept.  xi.).  Other  forms,  sudli  as 
Elpisura,  Elpidephorus,  are  to  be  met  with 
(Boldetti,  366).  Ispes  (Perret,  v.  pL  32); 
Spcsina  (Cyprian,  Epist.  xxi.,  Migne,  iv.  281 ; 
VerroiglioU,  fscr.  Peruj.  587).  Caritosa  (Perret, 
V.  pi.  77);  Charitina,  virg.  m.  under  Diocletian 
(Oct.  v.).  From  Irene  we  have  Irenaeus,  a  name 
borne  by  many  martyrs  as  well  as  by  the  famous 
bishop  of  Lyons.  The  church  at  Gaza  in  Pales- 
tine had  a  bishop  named  Irenion,  whom  it  com- 
memorates  Dec.  xvi.  Brotherly  love  is  expressed 
bynames  like  Adelfius  (De  Boissieu,  597)  and 
Adelphtts  {Martyr,  GcUlic  April  xxviii.). 

(f)  Sames  of  more  general  import  dictated  by 
pum  sentiment. 

Adeodatns  (Perret,  i.  pL  31);  Adeodata  (De 
Rossi,  i  164);  Ambrose,  with  allusion  to  the 
bread  of  life ;  Amphibalus  (?X  priest  for  whom 
St.  Alban  gave  himself  up  to  martyrdom ; 
Angelica  (Perret,  r.  pi.  31) ;  Aromatia  (Mnffei, 


279);  Benedictus;  Cyricus  {Act.  S.  V.  89); 
Cyriacus,  child  m.  in  Seleucia;  also  (Marini, 
At^.  266),  with  other  names  derived  from 
Kiptos.  Deicola  (Jan.  xviii.) ;  Deogratias 
{Kalend.  Carth.  Ruinart,  532);  Deusdedit  (De 
Rossi,  i.  406),  and  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
Martyrologies ;  Donatus,  the  grammarian,  tutor 
of  St.  Jerome;  Donata  (Perret,  v.  pi.  21);  Eras- 
mus, m.  under  Diocletian ;  Evangelius  (Perret, 
V.  19);  Memoriolus  (Le  BUnt,  i.  107)  (?),  with 
reference  to  the  phrase  frequent  in  Christian 
epitaphs,  bonae  memoriie;  Pientia  (Fabretti, 
570);  Pius,  the  first  pope  of  this  name  suf- 
fered under  Antoninns ;  Sanctns,  m.  at  Lyons ; 
Sanctinus  (De  Rossi,  i.  532) ;  Sanctulus  (Boldetti, 
436) ;  Sophia,  first  introduced  from  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  newly-erected  church  at  Constanti- 
nople, was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  niece  of 
Justinian's  consort;  it  afterwards  became  a 
favourite  name  with  the  imperial  princesses,  and 
spread  widely  among  the  Slavonic  nations  ;  Vera 
(Le  Blant,  ii.  234);  Vitalis  (De  Rossi,  i.  212). 

Derivatives  from  9«<ff  are  frequent;  many, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  transmitted  fi'om 
paganism.  Theophilus  was  the  name  of  a  Greek 
poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  and  the  individual 
addressed  by  St.  Luke  must  evidently  have  been 
so  called  prior  to  his  conversion  to  Christianity ; 
one  of  the  last  high  priests  was  also  so  named. 
Thekla,  the  feminine  of  OcokA^s  (also  a  pagan 
name),  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  been  a  disciple 
of  St.  Paul  at  Ancona.  In  most  of  the  )agnn 
names  of  this  class  the  word  probably  denotes 
merely  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  dEOTEKNE 
and  dEOKTICTE  (Marini,  Alb.  98)  are  probably 
distinctively  Christian;  as  also  Theopistes,  m. 
(Sept.  XX.).  The  name  of  Servus  Dei  occurs  on 
some  of  the  marbles  of  the  earlier  centuries  {Act. 
S.  V.  132),  and  also  as  borne  by  two  martyrs  of 
Cordova  (Jan.  xiii. ;  Sept.  vi.) ;  but  Boldetti,  who 
at  first  took  it  for  a  proper  name  in  the  inscrip- 
tion on  a  tomb  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Prae- 
textatus,  subsequently  found  the  words  im- 
pressed with  a  seal  on  the  cement  of  a  loculus 
in  the  ct-metery  of  St.  Agnes — a  fact  that 
would  seem  to  imply  that  it  was  customary  to 
stamp  them  on  the  tombs.  Ancilla  Dti,  accord- 
ing to  De  Kossi  (i*  133),  was  also  a  proper  name  ; 
and  an  inscription  of  the  year  366  gives  us 
Quad  vwt  Dens  {ib.  99).  This  latter  is  not  uu- 
frcquent  in  the  earlier  centuries,  and  was  boroe 
by  a  bishop  of  Cai-thage  of  the  5th  century,  and 
by  a  Donaiist  bishop,  a  contemporary  of  Augus- 
tine. Hiibner  (n.  2)  gives  the  singular  name 
Deidomus.  A  marble  at  Naples  bears  an  inscri[>- 
tion  with  the  name  Mahet  Dirvs  (Fabretti,  757). 
The  first  Saxon  archbishop  was  called  DeusiledU 
(Uaddan  and  Stubbs,  Cone.  iii.  99).  [Inscrip- 
tions, i.  8.>3a.] 

{{)  Names  also  occnr,  which,  if  not  exclu- 
sively Christian,  suggest  their  probable  adoptiun 
from  a  conception  of  the  Christian  life  a;>  one 
of  warfare :  Bollator  {Act,  8.  V.  93) ;  Fortissima 
(Marini,  433)  ;  Gregory  {yffrfyop49t)f  the  guardian 
or  watchman  of  the  church,  often  adopted  by 
bishops;  Victor  (Boldetti,  807);  Victora  (Ferret, 
V.  pL  47);  Victoria  (^c«.  8.  V.  88) ;  Victorianus 
(De  Rossi,  i.  195);  Victoricus,  m.  (Dec.  xi.); 
Victorina  (Hiibner,  n.  8);  Victricius  bp.  and 
oonf.  under  Julian  (Aug.  viii) ;  Victurus,  m. 
in  Africa  (Dec  xviii.) ;  Vincensa  (Perret,  v.  pi. 
26);  Vincentius  (De  Rossi,  L  217;  Uiibucr,  n. 
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42);  Vincentia  (NIKE)  (ReiaeaiiM,  cl.  zi.  221); 
Vittoria  (Perret,  v.  pi.  3). 

(n)  Other  names  exprem  the  Christian  joy 
and  assarance  in  the  midst  of  tribulation: 
Beatos  (Ferret,  59);  Caelestiniu  (De  Rossi,  i. 
72);  Exillaratus  {ibid.  i.  533);  Felix,  Feiicio 
(Marini,  Aib,  110,  26);  FeUrinsimus  (il  z^.  S.  V, 
91);  Fidencius  (Le  Blant,  ii.  15);  Qaudentiolns 
(ib.  i.  364) ;  Oaudentius,  Oandiosus  (Fabretti, 
iv.  46);  Hilara  (Marchi,  53)  ;  Hilaris,  Hilaritas 
(Boldetti,  397,407);  Uilariu;i(Martyrol.  jxuiin); 
Hilarus  (Marchi,  39);  Ilarissas  (Marini,  Arv. 
405) ;  lodociu  (from  jociu)^  an  Armorican  prince 
who  settled  as  a  hermit  in  Ponthieu,  and  gave 
his  name  to  a  monastery  owned  by  Alcuin ; 
Jubilator  (Aringhi,  ii.  175);  Sozomen,  the 
church  historian  ;  Sozomene  (Le  Blani,  ii.  234) ; 
Tutu*  (ib.  i.  204). 

The  designation  viol  ^^rr6s  (1  Thess.  ▼.  5) 
seems  to  have  suggested  many  names.  Boldetti 
(407)  gives  an  inscription  containing  three 
derivatives  from  /«x. 

LuOEio  LuGELLO  Florenho 

Qui  vixrr  Ann.  xiuu  msns)  xiii. 

DiBB.   XXVIII.  ORIS  XS.   LirCEIUB 
RUFINDS  PaTBR  OONTRA  TOTUV. 

Towardn  the  close  of  the  4th  century,  the 
name  of  Mary,  preceded  or  followed  by  another, 
is  occasional  I V  to  be  met  with,  livia  uaria  in 
PACE  (De  Rossi,  i.  143);  MAPIE  1«1NI,  iphinae 
for  Rufinae  (ilct.  S.  V.  77).  It  occurs,  also,  in 
two  inscriptions  given  by  Perret:  haria  in 
PACE  (v.  c.)  and  maria  fecit  filiae  cirioe 
(Ixiii.  2'i).  De  fioissieu  (p.  585)  gives  the  epi- 
taph of  one  Mat'ia  VenerabUis,  a  centenarian 
of  Lyons  in  the  5tli  century.  A  marble  of  the 
cemetery  of  8S.  Thruso  et  Satuminas  {Act  S.  V. 
89)  gives  the  name  of  Anna,  but  this  is  yet 
more  rare. 

The  following  are  instances  of  apostolic 
names :— Andreas (Vermiglioli,  589) ;  ANAPEAC 
(Osann.  428,  xliv.) ;  Johannes  (Marini,  Pop.  261), 
Ruinart,  passim;  with  the  commencement  of 
the  5th  century  the  nam  a  becomes  of  more  com- 
liioD  occurrence  (De  Rossi,  i.  278,  280).  Paulus 
(Act.  S.  V.  105;  De  Rossi,  i.  191);  «AATIOC 
nATAOO  (Act,  S.  V.  73);  Paula  (t6.  106). 
Petrus  (Marchi,  27 ;  Hilbner,  n.  135a);  nETPOC 
(Onann.  ib.  zlvi.),  with  its  derivatives  Petrius 
(Act.  iS\  V,  129);  Petronia  (Montfaucon,  Iter 
Ital.  118);  Thomas,  extremely  rare,  occurs  in 
the  year  490  (De  Rossi,  i.  398 ;  Hrtbner,  n.  178). 
Osann.  (485,  xi.)  gives  us  the  derivation  from 
Stephanus  of  CT£»ANINOC. 

Among  names  taken  ^m  the  Old  Testament, 
that  of  Susanna  is  not  uncommon:  svssanna 
(De  Rossi,  i.  196);  Rebecca  is  found  in  a  Roman 
epitaph  of  the  4th  century  (De  Rossi,  ib.  96) 
REVECCAE  iNNOCENTi.  Many  names  of  martyrs 
are  of  this  class :  Moyses,  at  Alexandria  (Feb. 
xiv.);  Samuel  and  Daniel,  in  Mauritania  (Oct. 
xiii.);  Tobias,  at  Sebaste  under  Lictnius 
(Nov.  ii.). 

The  European  races  which  remained  unsubdued 
by  the  arms  of  the  Empire,  or  but  imperfectly 
subjugated,  ofibr  certain  points  of  coatra-^t  which 
mAy  be  briefly  noted.  Among  the  Celts  there 
is  discernible,  on  the  part  of  the  early  converts, 
a  feelini^  of  deeper  reverence  and  humility  in  the 
adoption  of  Micred  names.  The  prefixes  of  Cvi'e 
(the  companion  •  or  vassal),  Cear  (the  friend)? 
Caiiieac'i    (the    handmaiden),   and    yioHa,    the 


modern  gilh'e,  and  ffuz^/,  a  disciple,  denote  no- 
thing more  than  relations  of  reverent  depend- 
ence. St.  Michael  was  the  object  of  widespread 
devotion ;  hence  Cear  Michael,  now  Carmichael. 
In  many  Irish  families  of  the  old  Celtic  blood 
Oilla  Christ  (Gilchrit:t)  appears  to  have  been  a 
Christian  name  (Petrie  and  Stokes,  p.  67). 
Gillesplug  (Gillespie,  esphtgsiepisoopns)  belonged 
to  the  line  of  Diarmid.  The  names  of  four 
northern  proprietors  in  Domesday  Book, — 
Ohilemicel,  Ghilander,  Ghillepetair,  and  Ghile- 
brill, — ^probably  attest  the  presence  of  a  Celtic 
element  attracted  by  the  illustrious  foundation 
at  Lindisfame.  The  name  of  Mary,  which 
gradually  spread  in  the  Latin  church,  after  the 
4th  century  (Northcote  and  Brownlow.  R.  S., 
pp.  254-7)  is  wanting,  a  point  illustrative  poa- 
sibly  of  the  divergence  between  Celtic  and  Latin 
Christianity ;  it  is  not  until  the  12th  century 
that  we  find  the  name  of  McUlmmre,  **  servHut 
of  Mary  "  (Petrie  and  Stokes,  59).  Maelcolnm 
(Malcolm)  bears  testimony  to  the  veneration  m 
which  the  memory  of  the  apostle  of  lona  was 
held. 

Among  the  Teutonic  races  on  the  continent 
we  find  ounelves  on  less  firm  ground.  Miiny 
names  compounded  with  that  of  the  Supreme 
Being  were  assumed  in  purely  pagan  times,  and 
it  is  often  a  matter  for  doubt  whether  the  prefix 
that  belongs  to  names  of  this  character  does  not 
reallv  denote  a  name  of  the  numerous  class  com- 
mencing  with  gimd  (war),  a  class  conceived  in 
a  very  different  spirit.  Other  names,  again, 
like  Theodoric,  Theudebert,  etc.,  offer  a  deceptive 
but  unreal  appearance  of  affinity  to  Greek  Chris- 
tian derivatives.  Converts  ap]>ear  to  have  re* 
tained  their  names  unchangeii ;  Ereda  (?  Freda), 
Brinca  or  Bringa,  Uviliaric,  Ti*nsaric,  Sedaignu- 
chus,  occur  as  those  of  Gothic  Chri>tians  (McCiul, 
Christian  Inscr,  p.  21);  in  the  opinion  of 
Schottel  (Tsutsha  J/aubtspniohe,  p.  1031)  it 
was  not  imtil  after  the  death  ot'  the  emperor 
Friedrich  II.  (ann.  1250)  that,  under  eccle^ias- 
tical  infiuences,  Germany  began  to  admit  a  cer- 
tain infusion  of  Latin  elements  in  her  nomencla- 
ture. Pott,  however,  recognises  a  Christian 
element  in  proper  names  like  Traagott^  D'n^iegott, 
Gottloh  (?  '  Deum  lauda '),  and  in  family  name:& 
such  as  Kennegottj  Lebgotf,  Gottlebcr,  regardios; 
them  as  originally  imperatives,  dictated  by  pivus 
sentiment.  To  Hecr  and  Htrrrgott,  which  s<^me 
have  derived  from  the  pagan  Dictts  (e.g.,  Divus 
Aii^ustus,  Di  us  Antiochuji,  etc.,  combined  with 
the  equivalent  for  deorX  ^^  attributes  a  like 
origin  (Die  Personenn  'm  n,  pp.  94-98). 

An  interesting  illustration  oi  the  importance 
of  this  subject  will  be  found  at  p.  879,  in  the 
account  there  given  of  the  name  Veronica — au  ex- 
ample of  the  manner  iu  which  a  false  etymnlitgy 
has  sometimes  in  turu  given  rise  to  the  fabrica- 
tion of  legend. 

(Works  of  reference:  besides  the  authorities 
quoted  in  the  course  of  the  article,  Baconuiere- 
Salverte,  h'ssai  historique  et  phUosop'tvpis  sr  i<rs 
Noms  d'Hommes^  de  Peuples  et  de  Dieux^  tran  1. 
by  Mord.tqne,  1862  ;  Petrie  and  Stokers,  Chris- 
tian Inscrif'tions  in  the  Irish  LunguajCy  1872—4 ; 
Pott,  A.  F.  Die  Personeniiamen,  ins'»eaun(iere  die 
Fatniliennamen  und  ihre  Entstehnngsarten^  185:$.) 

[^.  B.  M,] 

NAMES  APPLIED  TO  CimiSTlANS. 
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NAMES,  OBLATION  OR  RECITAL 
OF!  I.  T^ie  Offerers, — It  was  a  very  early  rule 
in  the  church,  that  when  the  bishop  received 
any  gifta  for  the  poor,  he  should  inform  them 
*'  who  the  donor  was,  that  they  might  pray  for 
him  by  name."  This  precept  was  in  the  original 
text  of  the  ApogtoikxU  ComditutionSy  being  fonnd 
in  the  Syriac  recension  as  well  as  in  the  inter- 
polated Greek  (Bunsen,  AncUecta  AntcNioaenn, 
ii.  133,  286).  When  concerts  were  numerous 
this  could  hardly  be  carried  out  otherwise  than 
by  a  public  notice  in  church,  and  if  this  was 
done  ia  the  case  of  offerings  for  the  poor,  it 
would  soon  be  done  for  other  ofierings.  Such  is 
the  probable  origin  of  the  recital  or  *^  oblation'* 
of  the  names  of  the  offerere  in  the  Liturgy.  If  a 
gift  were  brought  on  behalf  of  the  sick  or  other- 
wise sullering,  or  of  one  deceased,  then  it  was 
their  name,  not  that  of  the  person  who  brought  it, 
which  was  offered.  In  any  case  the  publication 
of  the  name  was  understood  as  a  request  for  the 
prayers  of  the  church  on  behalf  of  the  pei'son 
named. 

St.  Cyprian  uses  the  phrase  **  nomen  offerre** 
of  the   living,   when,   complaining  of   the  too 
easj  absolution  granted  to  the  lapsed,  he  says, 
**  While  the  ^lei'secution  still  continues,  ere  the 
peace  of  the  church  itself  is  yet  restored,  they 
are  admitted  to  communicate,  and  their  name  is 
offered  "  {Ad  Presbyt^  Ep.  lt>).     When  he  for- 
warded a  charitable  collection  to  Numidia,  he 
gave  the  bishops  there  the  names  of  all  the  con- 
tributors, and  of  the  other  bishops,  and  of  the 
priests,  who  had  assisted  in   making  it,  *Hhat 
tney  might  bear  them  in  mind  in  their  petitions, 
and  make  a  return  tor  their  good  worjc  in  sacri- 
fices and  prayers"    (Prkoes,  Ad  Januar.  JSp. 
62).    St.  Jerome  speaks  more  than  once  of  this 
practice,  which  appears  to  have  had  its  evils 
after  the  conversion  of  the  empire :  **  The  names 
of  the  offerers  are  now  publicly  recited,  and  the 
redemption  of  sins  is  turned  into  praise"  (Coit^ 
ment.  m  Jeretn,  ii.  i.  16);  ^'llie  deacon  recites 
in  the  churches  the  names  of  the  offerers,  *  She 
offers  so  much,'  *  He  has  promised  so  much,'  and 
they  take  pleasure  in  the  applause  of  the  people, 
while  conscience   is   tormenting  them  "  .{Comm. 
m  Ezek,  vi.  x^ii.  b-\i).     When  the  benefaction 
was  of  an  enduring,  kind,   as  the  ei*ection  or 
endowment  oi  a  church,  the  name  was  recited 
at  every  celebration.       Thus    St.    Chrysostom 
{Horn,  xviii.  in  Acta  Apost*  5),  addressing  the 
fuunJer  of  a  church,  **  Is  it  a  small  thing,  tell 
me,  fur  thy  name  to  have  a  place  perpetually  in 
the  holy  oblations?"     The  council  of  Merida,. 
66d,  decreed  that  "  the  names  of  those  by  whom 
it  is  certain  that  churches  have  been  built  or 
who  are  declared,  or  who  have  been  declared,  to 
have  given  anything  to  the  said  holy  churches, 
shall,  if  they  are  living  in  the  body,  be  recited 
before  the  altar  in  the  time  of  mass ;  but  that, 
if  they  have  departed  or  shall  depart  from  this 
life,  their  names  shall  be  recited  with  those  of 
the  faithful  departed,  in  their  order  "  (can.  19). 
l*he  publication  of  the  names  of  the  dead,  when  an 
offering  was  made  for  them,  is  iound  in  Arrica  in 
the  3rd  century.     Thus  St.  Cyprian,  ordering 
that  ^*  no  oblation  should  be  mafie  for  the  falling 
asleep "  of  one  who  had  broken   a  law  of  the 
ehurch,  gives  as  the  reason  that  one  who  had 
done  so  did  **  not  deserve  to  be  named  at  the 
altar  in  the  prayer  of  the  priests  *'  {Kpift,  ad 


Presbyt.  Fltmit  1).  St  Augustine,  speaking  of 
the  future  punishment  of  heresiarchs,  says,  **  In 
that  day  there  will  be  none  to  recite  the  names 
of  the  chiefs  of  their  madness  at  the  altar" 
(C.  Par/nen.  iii.  6.) 

II.  Hamn  constantly  offered, — ^Tbe  names  of 
the.  offerers  on  a  given  occasion,  and  of  the 
sufferars  or  the  dead  for  whom  oblations  were 
made,  would  be  published  only  once  or  a 
few  times  at  the  most ;  but  there  were  other 
names,  as  those  of  the  bishop,  archbishop,  &c., 
certain  eminent  teachers  of  the  church,  whether 
living  or  dead,  and  those  of  departed  martyrs, 
confessors,  &c.,  including  the  apostles  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  which  were  recited  continu- 
ally. These  were  inscribed  in  the  diptychr. 
In  Africa  at  least,  the  names  of  the  priests 
seem  also  to  have,  been  recited  from  a  written 
document*  Thus  SU  Augustine,  suggesting 
that  the  name  of  a  suspected  priest  should 
"  not  be  recited,"  says,  **  For  what  hurt  does  it 
do  to  one,  that  human  ignorance  will  not  have 
him  recited  from  that  tablet,  if  a  guilty  con- 
science does  not  blot  him  out  from  the  book  of 
the  living?"    (£>«*.  78  orf  Cfer.  §  4). 

III.  When  offered. — At  first  the  names  of  the 
living  and  of  the  dead  were  recited  at  the  same 
part  of  the  service.  Thus  in  a  Gothico-Gallican 
Oollectio  post  Nomina :  ^  Let  us  beseech  God.  .  .  . 
that  He  sanctify  the  names  of  the  offerers  and  of 
the  departed,  which  have  been  recited."  {Liturg, 
Qall.  221).  Again :  "  Let  us  commemorate  the 
names  of  those  who  offer  and  of  those  who 
are  at  rest"  (255).  Similarly  in  Mozarabic 
Orationes  post  Nomina:  ** Ofi'erentibus  yenia 
et  defunctis  requies  condonetur"  (ifi^^s.  Jfo^. 
Leslie,  17);  *^Nominibus  sanctorum  martyrum 
offerentiumqne  tidelium  atque  eorum  qui  ab 
hoc  saeculo  transierunt,  a  ministris  jam  sacri 
ordinis  recensitis  "  (27) ;  etc.  That  the  names 
were  all  offered  about  the  same  time  is  also  im- 
plied whenever  petitions  for  the  living  and  the 
dead  occur  in  the  same  collect,  as  Mm.  Goth.  11.5. 
191,  194,  201,  &c;  Miss,  GalL  Vet.  305,  571  ; 
J/iaS.  Moz,  u.  9,  34,  43, 46,  &c.  In  the  Mozarabic 
Missal  the  Post  Nomina  follows  the  names  of  a 
long  series  of  oonfessors :  "  Let  the  pre^yter  say, 
Our  priests  offer  an  oblation  to  the  Lord  God.  .  .  . 
Making  a  commemoration  of  the  most  blessed 
apostles  and  martyrs,  the  glorious  holy  Virgin 
Mary.  .  .  .  Also  for  the  spirits  of  those  at  rest, 
Hilnrv,  Athanasins,  Martin,  Ambrose,  Augus- 
tine," &c.  (46  names).  There  is  no  direction 
for  the  recital  of  the  names  of  the  offerers  or 
others,  but  after  the  Post  Nomina,  the 'following 
constant  form,  from  which  the  practice  appears, 
is  said,  ''  Let  the  presbyter  say,  For  Thou  art  the 
life  of  the  living,  the  health  of  the  sick,  and  the 
rest  of  the  faithful  departed,  for  ever  and  ever  " 
(Leslie,  4).  So  of  the  Post  Nomina  itself,  St. 
Isidore,  610,  says,  ''Effunditur  pro  offerentibns 
sive  pro  defunctis  fidelibus "  {De  EogL  Off,  i. 
15>. 

The  later  Roman  rule  and  the  reason  for  it 
were,  as  we  learn  from  Pseudo-Innocent,  as 
follows :  ^*  Thou  mayest  know  of  thyself,  of  thine 
own  good  sense,  how  superfluous  it  is  for  thee  to 
mention  the  name  of  him  whose  oblation  thou 
otferest  to  Gh)d  (though  nothing  be  hid  from  Him) 
previously;  (that  is),  before  the  priest  makes 
the  prayers  (pbeces),  and  by  his  petitions  com- 
mends the  oblations  of  those  whoac  names  are  to 
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be  recited.  The  oblations  are  therefore  to  be 
cum  mended  first,  and  then  the  names  of  those, 
whose  oblations  they  are,  to  be  given  out :  that 
they  may  be  named  in  the  holy  mysteries  [t.«.,  in 
the  MissaFidelium,  or  anaphora],  and  not  among 
the  other  forms  [as  in  the  aecreta,  or  ooUectio 
post  nomina]  which  we  put  before  them,  that  by 
the  mysteries  themselves  we  may  open  the  way 
for  our  subsequent  prayers  "  {Ep.  ad  Decent,  2). 
Hence  the  origin  of  the  CamniemorcUio  pro  vMe 
before  the  consecration,  and  the  Commemoraii'j 
pro  defunotia  after  it  in  the  Roman  canon.  In 
both,  the  priest  may  still  call  up  silently  the 
names  of  any  for  whom  he  desires  to  pray  {Rit't$ 
Celebr,  viii.  3 ;  ix.  2) ;  but  when  the  change  was 
first  made,  the  canon  was  still  said,  and  therefore 
the  names  would  be  recited,  aloud.  See  Notitia 
Euc'ioritica^  ed.  2,  p.  565.  In  the  Vatican  MS. 
of  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary,  printed  by  Rocca 
(,Otjp.  Greg.  V.  63;  ed.  1615),  the  former  com- 
memoration runs  as  follows:  '* Memento,  Domine, 
famulorum  famulanimque  tnamm,  lU.  et  HI, 
et  omnium  circnm  astantium,  quorum  Tibi  fides 
cognita  est  et  nota  devotio,  qui  Tibi  offerunt  hoc 
sacrificium  laudis  pro  se  suisque  omnibus.'* 
The  Eligian  codex  resembles  this  (Me'nard  in 
Of^,  Greg.,  ed.  Ben.  iii.  8).  In  the  margin 
of  the  Othobonian,  and  in  every  vacant 
space  about  the  pages,  are  many  names  of  the 
living  who  sought  the  prayers  of  the  church, 
especially  of  the  sick,  as  well  as  of  deceased 
persons  (Murat.  Lit,  Rom.  Vet,  i.  73;  ii.  2). 
One  of  the  Cologne  MSS.,  used  by  Pamelius, 
inserts  after  '*  tuarum,"  in  the  margin,  ^  et 
eorum  quorum  nomina  ad  memorandum  oon- 
srripsimus,  ac  super  sanctum  altare  Tuum  scripta 
adesse  videntur"  {Eituah  PP.  ii.  180).  In  the 
canon  as  given  by  Amalarius  {^Edogae  de  Off, 
Miss,  in  fine)  we  have,  after  **  tuarum,"  *'  liJo" 
rum  et  fllamm  [Hie  nomina  vivorum  memoren- 
tur,  si  volueris ;  sed  non  dominica  die,  nisi  certis 
diebus],  et  omnium,"  etc  Sim.  a  Saltzburg  Ponti- 
fical, cited  by  Martene  {Ant,  Ecd.  Hit,  I.  iv.  viii. 
15).  The  old  Ambrosian  canon  here  resembles 
the  old  Roman,  but  contains  an  additional  clause 
which  has  lieen  borrowed  by  the  later  Roman : 
"Memento,  Domine,  famulorum  famularumque 
Tuarum  [lllorum]  et  omnium  circum  adstantinm 
quorum  tibi  fides  cognita  est  et  nota  devotio,  pro 
(juibus  Tibi  offerimta  m/  qui  Tibi  offerunt,"  etc 
(Murat.  Ii.  8,  VdS), 

There  is  no  Commemoratio  pro  Mortuis  in  the 
Gelasian  canon  (Murat.  i.  697),  nor  in  several 
copies  of  the  Gregorian.  Gerbert  mentions  three 
in  which*  it  is  altogether  wanting,  and  three 
others  in  which  it  has  been  supplied  by  a  later 
hand  (Mon,  Vet,  Lit,  Aiemann,  i,  236).  Only 
in  one  copy,  it  is  believed,  does  a  memorial  of 
the  dead  occur  in  the  canon  both  before  and  after 
the  consecration ;  vis.,  in  the  Rhenaugen  MS.  of 
the  8th  century  (itself  shewn  to  be  a  copy  of  an 
earlier)  from  a  transcript  of  which  Gerbert 
prints.  The  former  of  these  commemorations, 
which  immediately  follows  that  for  the  living 
is  as  follows:  "Memento  etiam,  Domine,  et 
animarum  famulorum  famularumque  tuarum 
fidelium  Catholicorum  in  Christo  quiescentium, 
qui  nos  praeoesserunt,  iUonun  et  tV/tirum,  qui  per 
elcemosynam  et  confessionem  Tibi  reddunt  vota 
sua"  (ibid.  233).  The  second  memorial  after 
the  consecration,  in  this  MS.  is,  "  Memento 
etiftm,    Domine,    et    eoram   nomina,    qui    nos 


praecesscnint  cum  signo  fidei  et  dormiunt  in 
somno  pads.**  With  this  agrees  to  the  letter 
one  Cologne  MS.,  from  which  Pamelius  prints 
(i.  182),  the  Romanising  Fmnkish  and  Bei»an^on 
Missals  (Murat.  ii.  694,  779),  and  the  cnnon  given 
by  Amalarius,  but  the  last  named  adds,  **  £:t 
redtantur  nomma^  Vein  postqruxm  recttata  fua- 
rint  dictt,*'  etc  In  others  the  pmyer  begins  thus : 
"  Super  Diptycha**  (Cod.  Vatic.  Rocca),  "  Memento 
etiara  Domine  famulorum  (N.  Cod.  Col.  2 ;  Pamel. 
tt.  ».)  famularumque  (N.  Cod.  Col.  2)  Tuarum 
(fll.  Rocca  and  Cod.  Elig.  u.  s.  4 ;  fllorum  et 
lUarum  (with  several  names  in  the  margin). 
Codex  Vatio,  BSbL  Murat.  ii.  4)  qui  nos  .  .  . 
pacis."  All  these  proceed  thus,  "  Ipsis,  Domine, 
et  omnibus  in  Christo  quiescentibus,  locum  re- 
frigerii,  lucis  et  pacis  nt  indulgeas  deprecamur, 
per,"  etc 

The  Council  of  Aix  in  789,  under  the  influence 
of  Charlemagne,  adopted  the  later  rule  of  Rome 
as  expressed  by  Pseudo-Innocent  (can.  54;  s^ott 
also  Cone  Franoof.  a.d.  794,  can.  51). 

The  early  Ambrosian  canon  did  not  commemo- 
rate the  departed  (Murat.  u.s.  134),  but  an  un- 
varying prayer,  introduced  at  an  unknown  period, 
was  said  secretly  after  the  oblations  were  set  on 
the  altar,  but  before  the  Ofierend,  Creed  and 
Super  Oblatum,  in  which  both  living  and  dead  are 
prayed  for :  **  Receive,  holy  Trinity,  thi.s  oblation 
which  we  offer  unto  Thee  ...  for  the  health 
and  safety  of  Thy  servants  and  handmaidens  K., 
for  whom  we  have  promised  to  implore  Thy  cle- 
mency, and  whose  alms  we  have  received,  and  of 
all  &ithful  Christians,  both  living  and  departed  ** 
(Pamel.  u.  s.  i.  298). 

The  liturgies  of  the  East  do  not  shew  expressly 
where  the  names  of  offerers  were  published, 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  it  was 
done  when  the  diptychs  were  read.  St.  Mark 
thus  refers  to  offerers  in  a  prayer  before  the 
anaphora,  which,  following  immediately  the 
diptychs  of  the  dead,  intercedes  for  them  and  for 
the  living  also :  "  Receive,  0  God,  on  to  Thy  holy, 
supercelestial,  and  intellectual  altar,  the  great- 
ness of  the  heavens,  through  the  ministry  of  Thy 
archangels,  the  thank-offerings  of  those  that  oiler 
the  sacrifices  and  oblations,  uf  those  who  desire 
to  offer  much  and  little,  secretly,  and  openly, 
and  are  not  able ;  and  of  those  who  have  this 
day  offered  the  oblations*'  (Renaud.  i.  150).  In 
St.  James  these  intercessions  come  after  the 
consecration.  As  the  offerers  are  mentioned 
immediately  after  the  diptychs  of  the  living 
(compare  Assem.  Codex  Lit.  v.  43  with  85),  we 
infer  that  their  names  had  also  been  recited  at  the 
same  time.  The  clause  in  St.  James  is,  '*  Vouchoafe 
also  to  remember,  0  Lord,  them  who  have  this 
day  offered  these  oblations  on  Thy  holy  altar, 
and  those  for  whum  each  has  offered,  or  has  in 
mind,  and  those  whose  names  have  been  now  read 
unto  Thee  "  («.  s.  43).  The  diptychs  of  the  dead 
follow.  In  St.  Basil,  which  is  derived  from  St. 
James,  the  diptychs  of  the  living  and  dead  are 
rend  before  any  of  the  intercessions  are  said. 
The  following  is  the  reference  to  the  offerers : 
*'  Remember,  0  Lord,  those  who  have  offered 
these  gifts  unto  Thee,  and  those  for  whom,  and 
by  whom,  and  on  account  of  whom  they  have 
offered  them  "  (Gt»ar,  171).  This  is  n«»t  preserved 
in  St.  Chrysostom,  nor  in  the  Armenian,  which 
is  also  derived  from  St.  Ba.sil.  Perhaps  it  was 
thought,  when  all  oblations  but  those  of  bread 
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and  wine  Lad  ceased,  that  the  similar  clause  in 
the  prayer  cf  prothesis  ("Remember  those  who 
have  offered,  and  those  for  whom  thej  hare 
offered,"  Goar,  63),  was  sufBcieDt.  In  St.  James 
this  prayer  is  said  with  the  same  intention  at 
the  great  entrance  (Assem.  u.8.  17).  In  the 
Syriac  rites  derived  from  St.  James  the  offerers 
are  prayed  for,  as  in  that,  when  the  diptychs  are 
read  after  the  consecration  (Renaud.  ii.  85,  149, 
157,  &c.).  There  is  no  prayer  for  them  in  the 
Kestorian  liturgies,  but  the  usual  context  comes 
after  {TheocL  Renaud.  i.  620;  Nest.  631),  except 
in  the  Malabar  (Raulin,  314),  in  which  it  comes 
before  the  consecration,  though  the  diopatkeen 
(diptychs)  were  read  even  before  the  anaphora. 
Iq  the  Coptic  St.  Basil  the  deacon  says,  **  Pray 
for  — ,"  apparently  naming  the  offerers ;  and 
the  priest,  **  pointing  to  the  bread  and  wine,** 
prays  for  *'  those  who  offer  them,  and  those  for 
whom  they  offer  *'(Ren.  i.  17).  This  is  after  the 
consecration ;  and  so  the  Greek  Alexandrine 
Basil  and  Gregory  {Ibid.  71,  108);  but  in  the 
Coptic  Gregory  and  Cyril  and  the  Ethiopic  (32, 
42,  515),  the  intercessions,  of  which  this  is  one, 
are  said  before. 

IV.  wioee  names  were  not  offered. — ^When  an 
oblation  was  brought,  the  publication  of  the 
name  necessarily  depended  on  its  acceptance  or 
rejectiun.  Thus  the  council  of  lUiberis  in  313 
forbids  the  names  of  energumens  to  be  given  out 
"  with  an  obiation  at  the  altar  **  (can.  19).  On 
the  rejection  of  oblations,  see  Oblation^  §  III. 
On  the  exclusion  of  names  of  the  living  or  dead 
for  whom  mention  was  claimed  as  a  token  of 
eommunion,  see  Difttchs,  §  2. 

V.  By  whom  the  names  were  recited. — This  was 
generally  the  office  of  the  deacon,  both  in  the 
east  and  west.  We  have  seen  it  ascribed  to  him 
by  St.  Jerome.  St.  Isidore  of  Seville  says,  ^'  To 
him  also  pertains  the  office  of  prayers  [pRKCiiS], 
the  recitation  of  the  names  **  (ad  Lewdefv.  8).  Nor 
is  this  irreconcilable  with  the  language  of  St. 
Cyprian,  "  Named  at  the  altar  of  God  in  the 
prayer  of  the  priests ;  **  for  we  may  suppose  that 
in  Afnca,  as  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  the  priest  made 
express  reference  to  the  names  published  by  the 
deacons  immediately  before.  If  there  was  an 
exo>ption,  they  were  rather  published  by  the 
snbdeacon  than  by  the  priest.  Thu.4,  in  an 
ancient  pontifical  the  MS.  of  which  dates  from 
the  tenth  century,  **  the  siibdeacons  behind  the 
altar  name  or  recite  the  names  of  the  living  and 
dead"  (at  the  *" Memento,"  Missa  Raiddi  in 
Qreq.  Sacram.  App.  u.8.  246).  So  by  an  old 
custom  at  Rheims,  recorded  as  still  existing 
about  965,  the  subdeacon  daily  recited  at  mass 
in  the  ear  of  the  celebrnnt  the  names  of 
all  bishops  of  the  diocese  ( Fnlcninus  de 
A.b'<at.  Lo'fiens.  vii. ;  Sj.idiegiwn  l>acher.  vi. 
551). 

In  the  Greek  Liturgy  the  deacon  still  reads 
the  dtptyohs,  and  ^  makes  memorials  of  whom  he 
vill  of  the  dead  and  of  the  living "  {Ewihol. 
Gear,  78,  170).  Compare  the  Armenian  (Neale, 
Introd,  Bisi.  Fast.  Ch.  594-610).  The  deacon  is 
ordered  to  say  them  in  the  margin  of  the  Sicilian 
use  of  St.  James,  from  which  liturgy  the  fore- 
going are  derived  (Assem.  v.  85,  86);  in  St. 
Mark  (Renaud.  i.  150),  and  the  Egyptian  litur- 
gies, Coptic  (Bas.  19),  and  Greek  (Bas.  72,  Greg. 
112) ;  the  Syrian  (Tbid.  ii-  34-36, 137,  279-282) ; 
aal  the  Nestorian  (Badger,  ii.  222).     Only  the 
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Ethiopic,  which  is  in  other  respects  in  confusion^ 
assigns  this  duty  to  the  priest. 

Vl.  Notices  of  the  Names  in  the  Collectio  post 
Nomina.  —  These  are  often  of  interest,  e.g, 
**  Nomina  quorum  sunt  recitatione  complexa, 
scribi  jubeas  in  aeternitate"  {Miss.  Goth,  in 
Liturg,  Gall.  191);  **Offerentium  nomina  recitata 
ooelesti  chirographo  in  librovitae  jubeas adscribi" 
(232,  comp.  233,  273,  276,  286);  "Quorum 
t«xuit  recitatio  praemissa  sortem,  inter  electos 
jubeas  adgregari"  (207,  209);  "Offerentum 
ac  pausantum  quae  recitata  sunt  nomina,  apostoli 
sui  intercessione  sanctificet'*  (221);  "Quorum 
nomina  ante  altare  sanctum  recitata,  aetema 
quies  suscipiat**  (288,  comp.  Sacr.  Vet.  Gall, 
334) ;  "  Nomina  quae  vocabnlornm  sunt  pro  aeta- 
tibus  memorata,  aeternitatis  titulo  jubeas  prae- 
signari  **  (234).  The  last  appears  to  refer  to  the 
different  ages  in  which -the  persons  commemorated 
had  lived.  "Offerentium  nuncupationem  com* 
pertasque  etiam  dantium  accipientiumque  per- 
sonas  nota  vocabulorum  designatione  monstra- 
vit  [sc.  diaconus].  Ad  dilecta  precum  revertamur 
ofiicia  **  (ifiss.  Jiichenov.  Neale  and  Forbes,  16). 
This  seems  to  imply  a  custom  of  mentioning  also 
the  name  of  the  deacon  to  whose  hands  an  obla- 
tion was  committed.  Many  similar  references  to 
the  nomina  occur  in  the  corresponding  prayer  of 
the  Mozanibic  missal  (I^slie,  15,  27,  57,  Sic.). 

The  Roman,  Greek,  and  Eastern  methods  of 
introducing  a  reference  to  the  offerers  in  the 
prayers  have  been  sufficiently  illustrated  in  §  III. 

On  the  subject  of  this  artidle  refer  to  Gabr. 
Albaspinus,  Observatumum  Libri  Duo,  i.  7 ;  Lut. 
Par.  1623 ;  Franc,  de  Berlendis,  de  (MxtionOnu, 
p.  1.  §  12;  ed.  Lat.  1.  Venet.  1743 ;  Joan.  Bona, 
Ix'erum  Liturgicarum  lib.  II.  viii.  7,  xl.  3-5,  xii. 
2,  3,  xiv.  1-4,  with  Sala*s  notes,  Aug.  Taur. 
1753;  Mjirtene  de  Ant.  Kcd.  Hit,  I.  iv.  8,  nn. 
7-18,  23-25 ;  Leslie,  notes  in  Missaie  Mixtum, 
p.  538;  Rom.  1755.  Marteue,  u.s.  n.  24,  traces 
the  practice  in  the  west  below  the  age  of 
Charlemagne.         ,  [W.  E.  S.] 

NAMFASIUS,  hermit  at  Cahora,  cir.  a.d. 
800;  commemorated  Nov.  21  (Mabill.  Acta  S8, 
0,  S.  B.  saec.  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  405.     Venet.  1734). 

[C.  H.] 

NANTES,  COUNCIL  OF  {Nannttam 
Concilium),  Because  Flodoard,  who  was  canon  of 
Rheims  in  the  tenth  century,  speaks  of  one  of 
the  bishops  of  Rheims,  in  the  seventh,  having 
repaired  a  church  in  that  diocese,  "  by  common 
consent  of  the  whole  council  of  the  bishops  of 
France,  set  forth  at  Nantes,"  it  has  been  in- 
ferred that  a  council  was  held  there  a.d.  658 ; 
and  because  twenty  canons  were  quoted  in  the 
ninth  and  following  centuries,  as  though  they 
had  been  passed  at  Nantes,  it  has  been  further 
inferred  that  these  canons  may  have  been  the 
work  of  this  council  in  the  seventh.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  first  supposition,  internal 
evidence  forbids  this  last  (Mansi,  xi.  59,  and  xviit. 
165-74 ;  comp.  Delaland,  Suppl.  69 ;  also  Rheims, 
Councils  of.)  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

NARBONNE,  COUNCILS  OF  (Aar6oii- 
ensia  Cuncilvi).  (1.)  a.d.  589,  at  which  Nigetius, 
bishop  of  Narbonne,  and  six  others,  all  subjects 
of  king  Reocared,  were  present,  and  fifteen 
canons  )>asfied,  agreeably  with  what  had  been 
decreed  at  the  third  council  of  Toledo  the  same 
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year.  By  the  first  the  clergy  may  not  wear 
purple.  The  second  orders  the  doxology  to  be 
repeated  at  the  end  of  every  psalm ;  or,  when  a 
psalm  is  divided,  at  the  end  of  every  tiuch  divi- 
sion. By  the  third  the  clergy  may  not  stand 
gossiping  in  the  streets.  The  fifth  refers  to  the 
eighteenth  canon  of  Chalcedon,  as  though  it  had 
been  passed  at  Nicaea.  By  the  eleventh,  bishops 
may  not  ordain  illiterate  men.  By  the  last, 
a  superstitious  way  of  keeping  Thursday  aa 
a  holiday  is  censured  (Mansi,  ix.  1013  sq.). 

(2)  Said  to  have  been  held  a.d.  7^8,  by  order  of 
the  Emperor  CharleSy  for  determining  the  bounds 
of  that  diocese,  which  alone  shews  that  the  account 
given  of  it  is  in  part  spurious.  But  further, 
it  purports  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  errors 
of  Felix,  bishop  of  Urgel,  and  yet  he  is  set  down 
among  the  subscribers  to  it.  If  it  ever  met, 
therefore,  its  records  are  deserving  of  no  credit 
as  they  btand  now  (Mansi,  xiii.  821  sq.). 

l^  S.  Ff.] 

NARCISSUS  (1)  Martyr,  commemorated 
in  Africa  Jnn.  1  (^Hitrron.  Mart.), 

(2)  Martyr,  with  his  brothers  Argeus  and 
Marcetlinus,  commemorated  at  Tomi  Jan.  2  (  Vet, 
Bom.  Mart, ;  Bed.  Mawt.  Auct.)  \  Jan.  3  {Hieron. 
Mart.). 

(3)  Bishop  of  Gerona  in  Spain  in  the  4th  cen* 
tury  ;  martyr  with  his  deacon  Felix  ;  commemo- 
rated March  18  (Boll.  Acta  SS,  Mar.  ii.  021). 

(4)  (NoBSOSEs),  Patriarch  of  Armenia,  probably 
the  7th,  sat  in  the  second  General  Council ; 
commemorated  June  15  {Col.  Armen.), 

(5)  Martyr  with  Crescentio  at  Home,  com- 
memorated Sept.  17  (U.suai*d.  Mart. ;  Vet.  Bom, 
Mart. ;  Bull.  Acti  SS.  Sept.  v.  476). 

(6)  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  commemorated  Oct. 
29  (IJsunrd.  Mart. ;    Vet.  Bom.  Mitrt.). 

(7)  Mentioned  by  St.  Paul  (Rom.  xvi.  11); 
commemorated  Oct.  31  {Cal,  Bytant.y,   [C.  H.] 

NARNUS,  bishop  and  confessor  at  Bergomum, 
cir.  A.D.  75 ;  commemorated  Aug.  27  (Boll. 
Acta  SS.  Aug.  vi.  8).  [C.  H.] 

NARSES.    [NEB8A&] 

NAR8EUS,  martyr  at  Alexandria;  com- 
memorated July  15  (Usuaini.  Mart.)       [C.  H.] 

N  ARTHALUS,  one  of  the  twelve  ScilliUnian 
martyrs;  commemorated  at  Carthage  July  17 
(  Vet.  Bom.  Mart.) ;  also  written  Natal  us  and 
Narzalis  ([Jsaard.  Mart,  and  Var.  Lect.).  [      ] 

NARTHEX  {vipe-nl,  wpovdos,  avXcbf,  (qy. 
a'j\ri)  by  Paul  the  Silentiary ;  cttoA  by  Hesychius ; 
Piiradi  us.)  (1)  The  word  first  of  all  means  the 
plant  called  giant-fennel,  which  was  used  as  a 
cane ;  then  it  means  a  cane  or  stiiff,  and  even  a 
surgeon's  splint.  In  Christian  ecolesiology  it  was 
used  to  designate  the  vestibule  of  a  church.  The 
reason  of  this  application  is  given  in  a  passage  of 
Procopius  of  Caesarea  {circi  527)  in  describing 
the  church  which  the  cm^ieror  Justinian  built  at 
Jerusalem  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  "  A 
great  quantity  of  columns,  immense  in  size 
nnd  in  colour  resembling  a  flame  of  fire,  support 
the  church  (rhtf  ve^)  on  every  side,  some  below 
and  some  above,  and  some  about  the  cloisters 
(rrrois)  which  surround  the  whole  precinct  (if p^f), 
except  on  the  side  which  is  turned  towards  the 


east.  Of  which  two  stand  before  the  door  of  the 
church  (roO  I'ccb),  very  fine,  and  probably  seconi 
to  no  columns  in  the  world.  Next  there  follows 
a  kind  of  cloister  (o-roci  m)  named  after  the 
narthex,  I  suppose,  from  its  not  being  made 
tcide.*'  (Procopius,  de  AedifciiSy  lib.  v.  cap.  6,  ed. 
Dindorf  in  Corpus  Scripto-wn  Historiae  Byzan^ 
tinae,  vol.  iii.  p.  323,  Bonn,  1838.)  It  is  laid 
down  by  Hofmann  {/.ex.  Univ.  s.  v.)  that  the 
length  of  the  narthex  was  the  whole  width  of 
the  church. 

Another  etymology,  unnoticed  by  Bingham 
and  others,  but  exclusively  relied  on  by  the 
Etymologium  Magnum,  and  the  Lexicon  of 
Zonaras,  connects  the  word  narthex  with  v4p$tp 
(iropd  rh  tf4pO€tf  cTvoi  roS  yaov  [al.  lect.  ifi^yos^ 
ed.  Gaisford]),  because  it  was  on  a  lower  level  than 
the  body  of  the  church  (see  a  long  note  upon  the 
subject  by  the  commentator  on  the  GMOordia 
Begularum  of  St.  Benedict  of  Anianum,  temp. 
Charlemagne,  ed.  Migne,  Patrol.  CtrsuSy  tom. 
103,  p.  1010).  This  however  does  not  appear 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  fact.  For  it  will 
be  seen  lower  down,  that  in  some  cases  the 
narthf-x  was  the  receptacle  of  the  female  part  of 
the  congregation,  and  that  that  receptacle  was 
upon  a  higher,  not  a  lower,  level  than  the  body 
of  the  church.     [Nave.] 

The  word  is  used  sometimes  of  a  part  within 
the  church,  and  sometimes  of  one  without; 
but  it  always  means  a  part  of  the  church 
further  fi'om  the  altar  than  the  part  where 
the  faithful  were  assembled.  Hence  it  was 
a  place  for  the  catechumens.  Near  them  the 
possessed  (x€</utC<<^/Aevoi,  Syn.  Aucyr.  Can.  17) 
seem  anciently  to  have  had  their  place,  also  in 
the  narthex.  The  entrance  from  the  narthex 
to  the  nave  was,  according  to  Beveridge,  by  the 
"  beautiful  gates"  [DoOBS,  p.  573],  near  which, 
as  the  most  honourable  part  of  the  narthex,  the 
Audientes  stood.  The  communication  of  the 
narthex  with  the  outside  was  through  the 
"  great  gates  "  (mctoAoi  vvXeu).  The  place  of 
the  Cntechumeni  in  the  narthex  was  near  these 
last  gates.  The  Energumens  or  possessed  coming 
between  the  Catechumens  and  the  Audientes. 

A  paswige  of  St.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  shews 
distinctly  that  in  his  plan  the  narthex  was 
within  the  gate  of  the  church.  He  says  that  the 
Audientes  were  to  do  their  part  "within  the  gate 
(of  the  church)  in  the  narthex,"  {ty^oBi  r^s 
w{fkr)s  i»  T9>  v^p0T)iri),  Epist.  CanonioOj  Can.  xL 
See  a  discussion  of  the  several  views  in  the  com- 
mentary of  Du  Cange  upon  Paul  the  Silentiary, 
cap.  81. 

Leo  Allatius  wrote  a  tract  upon  the  n.irthex, 
in  i^hich  he  refutes  the  opinion  that  the  narthex 
was  in  the  porch,  and  shews  that  it  was  inside  the 
church,  near  the  door,  and  that  it  was  the  place 
whore  the  Catechumens,  the  Energumens,  and  the 
Penitents  were  gathered. 

Du  Cange  {Ohss.  Graec.  s.  v.  986)  points  t«  a 
distinction  (and  possibly  to  some  solution  of  the 
disci'epancy  amongst  writers)  between  monastic 
and  non-monastic  churches ;  and  he  afBrms  that 
in  the  latter  class,  the  narthex  was  outside,  not 
in!>ide,  the  church.  In  monastic  churches,  a  dis- 
tinction had  to  be  made  between  the  fraternitv 
and  the  general  public ;  and  accordingly  such 
churches  were  divided  internally  into  three 
parts :  (1)  the  Bema  (Sacrarinm)  with  the  screen ; 
(2)  the  yahsy  for  the  monks,  with  rails  separating 
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it  firom  (3)  the  narthez  for  the  non-monastic 
public.  Da  Cange  quotes  a  MS.  Lite  of  St.  Paul 
Latrensis,  which  says  that  his  body  was  buriod 
^  in  the  choir  of  the  church  (vaov) ;  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  call  the  place  a  narthex."  As 
to  the  distinction  between  monastic  and  non- 
monastic  churches  in  the  East,  Magri  {ffiero' 
lexiccn,  s.  t.)  gives  a  different  account,  which  he 
says  dependa  upon  his  own  obsenration.  The 
oarthez,  he  says,  in  monastic  churches  serves 
for  lay  monks,  and  in  secular  churches  for 
women.  In  the  latter  ease  it  is  fenced  off  by 
grilles  and  rails. 

A  search  has  been  made  in  Tain  for  any  tran- 
:Mription  of  the  Greek  word  by  any  of  the  earlier 
Latin  writers.  It  appears  to  be  always  trans- 
lated by  porticuSy  atrinmf  or  some  kindred  word. 
Bingham,  indeed  ^Antiq,  viiL  cap.  4,  s.  2),  while 
he  claims  great  antiquity  for  the  thing,  admits 
that  the  name  itself  is  **  n<3t  very  ancient.'*  But 
the  passage  quoted  above  from  Gregory  Thauma^ 
tnrgus  may  be  thought  to  shew  that  even  the  name 
was  more  ancient  than  Bingham  imagined. 

It  is  affirmed,  indeed,  by  Hofmann  {Lexicon 
Umtu  S.T.)  that  the  narthez  was  by  the  Latins 
called  Paradisus.  This,  however,  seems  to  be 
strictly  the  name  for  the  cloistered  court,  which 
in  some  of  the  older  basilicas  stood  in  front  of 
the  entrance  to  the  church  proper.  In  the  view 
of  some  writers  narthez  was  the  name  appro- 
priated to  that  side  of  the  quadrangular  cloi^tter 
which  abutted  on  the  church  waU.  It  is  not 
till  the  6th  century  (Oreg,  Turon.  lib.  2,  c.  21) 
that  we  find  any  trace  of  the  font  being  placed 
in  this  part  of  the  structure. 

(%)  The  staff  or  sceptre  which  the  Greek 
emperor  carried  in  his  hand  at  the  altar-service 
of  his  coronation.  [H.  T.  A.] 

NARZALIS.    [Nabthalus.] 

KA80  (1)  Martyr,  commemorated  at  Rome, 
in  the  cemetery  of  Praeteztatus,  May  10  (Hieron, 
Mart.y  [C.  H.] 

(8)  Martyr,  commemorated  at  Cyprus  July 
12  (Usnard.  Mart, ;  Vet,  £om.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

NATALE,  also  Natalis,  dies  nataiis,  nattdiHa ; 
ytwi€Ktow^  flfUfm  yw^BXios.  These  words  desig- 
Bate,  in  the  language  of  the  early  church,  the 
death-day  of  one  of  the  faithful,  regarded  as  a 
birth  into  eternal  life.  Even  in  the  generation 
which  immediately  succeeded  the  apostles,  we 
find  the  church  saying  of  Polycarp,  '<  we  cele- 
brate the  birthday  of  his  testimony  or  martyr- 
dom (t^k  rov  fiaprvplov  ovtov  ^fi4pay  yt^d' 
•Amw)"  (Mart,  Polycarpij  c  18);  and  at  a 
somewhat  later  date,  Tertullian  tells  us  (de 
CoronOj  3)  **  oblationes  pro  defunctis,  pro  nata- 
•ttiia,  annua  die  facimus,"  where  the  word 
nataiitia  seems  to  be  used  for  the  death-day,  not 
•f  a  martyr  only,  but  of  any  of  the  faithful. 

Plagi  (on  Baronius,  ann.  67,  n.  23)  contends 
that  the  natalia  of  a  martyr  in  the  calendar  is 
nrely  his  actual  death-day,  but  commonly  that 
of  the'  translation  of  his  relics,  as  in  time  of 
persecution  the  actual  death-day  could  not 
generally  be  discovered.  Muratori,  on  the  con- 
trary il>e  SS.  Martt.  Natalitiis)  believes  that 
tbe  church  took  all  possible  pains  to  determine 
this  reiT  point.  The  writer  of  the  Acta  S, 
IgtuMtOf  for  instance,  communicates  to  the  faith* 
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ful  the  very  day  of  the  saint's  martyrdom,  that 
they  might  hold  an  assembly  on  that  day  (Acta 
Iijn.  c.  6).  Cyprian,  too,  (Epist,  87)  required 
that  the  death-days  of  such  of  the  faithful  as 
died  in  prison  should  be  communicated  to  him, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  commemorated  by 
an  oblation  on  that  day.  In  this  way  were 
formed  Calendars  and  MARTTBOLoaiES.  Cal- 
endars of  this  kind  were  also  common  among 
pagans.  In  the  records,  for  instance,  of  the 
collegium  of  Lanuvium,  published  by  Mommsen 
(de  Cullegiia,  p.  112),  we  find  the  death-days 
which  were  to  be  celebrated  by  members  of  the 
collegium  set  down  thus :  ^  ziii.  Kal.  Sept.  natali 
Caesenni  Silvari  patris,"  etc.  Here  we  have  the 
form  adopted  in  the  oldest  Christian  calendari 
(De  Rossi,  Soma  8ott.  i.  210).  We  have  but  to 
substitute  some  such  name  as  "Callisti"  for 
**  Caesenni "  and  we  have  at  once  a  Christian 
entry.     [Compare  Marttr,  pp.  1123,  1127.] 

In  inscriptions,  Natak  or  natalis  is  very 
common. 

To  take  two  examples  out  of  a  multitude ; 
the  inscription  Sanctis  marttribvs  tibvrtio  H 

BALERIANO    ET     MAXIMO     QVORVM    ||    NATALE8 

[nataivt]  EST  xvrii.  ealendas  Maxas  tells  us 
that  the  death-day  of  the  martyrs  Tiburtius, 
Valerianus  and  Maziraus  was  on  the  eighteenth 
day  before  the  calends  of  May ;  and  the  inscrip- 
tion PABENTK8  FIUO  MERCVRIO  FEGeUrVNT  QVI 
VIXIT  ANK.  y.  ET  UESKS  VIII.  ||  NATvS  IN  PACE 

XDYS  Febrv,  that  the  child  Mercurius  was  **  bom 
in  peace  " — ue.  died — on  the  ides  of  February 
(Mamachi,  Origines,  ii.  230 ;  Marangoni,  Acta  S, 
Vict,  p.  88).  It  was  in  accordance  with  this 
feeling  that  the  anniversary  of,  a  Christian's 
death-day  was  celebrated  with  the  rejoicing 
which  generally  accompanies  a  birthday  [Cella 
Memoriae].  It  will  be  observed  in  the  two 
inscriptions  given  above—and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  all  inscriptions  of  that  antiquity— 
that  no  year-date  is  given ;  it  was  sufficient  to 
mark  the  day  on  which  the  annual  commemo- 
ration was  to  be  held. 

The  nataiia  of  distinguished  persons  naturally 
soon  came  to  be  used  themselves  as  dates.  Thus 
in  an  inscription  given  by  De  Rossi,  Studentia  is 
said  to  have  died  on  the  natcde  of  pope  Marcellus 
(Jan.  16). 

In  process  of  time,  the  word  nataiia  came  to 
mean  little  mora  than  an  annual  festival,  and 
was  applied  to  commemorations  to  which  in. 
the  strict  sense  it  was  inapplicable ;  thus  the 
Kakndarium  hvmhettanum  (Kuinart,  p.  617)  has 
•«  VIII.  Kal.  Mart,  Natale  Petri  de  Cathedra," 
for  the  festival  of  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter.  And 
the  word  was  also  not  unfrequently  used  for  the 
anniversary  of  the  ordination  of  a  bishop.  It 
designated  also,  with  a  certain  appropriateness, 
the  anniversary  festival  of  the  foundation  of  a 
city. 

The  day  of  the  Institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  called  Natalia  Calicia,  or  iHea  Natalia 
Euchariatiae,    [Maundy  Thursday,  p.  1160.1 

The  Natalia  Domini  is  the  birthday  of  the 
Lord  in  the  flesh  [Christmas  Day,  p.  356] ; 
the  entrance  into  the  life  of  this  world  of  St. 
John  Baptist  [p.  881]  is  also  a  festivaL 

(Probst,  Kirchliche  Diaciplin  der  drei  eraten 
chriatlichen  Jahrhwiderte^  "p,  127  ff. ;  Martigny, 
Diet,  dea  Antiq,  chrit,  ^,  y.  Natale ;  Bingham's 
Antiq,  iv.  §  vi.  15.)  [C] 
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inrtjr,  vith  her  btuband 
Dorated  lit  NicornvdU  Aug,  Zli 
(Bull.  Jfnoj.;  CoJ.  Rgianl.;  Duicl,  Cod.  Lilvrg. 
It.  2SB);  I^[,t.i6  {Vet.  Som.  Marl.);  Hnthi.]lK, 
Dec  1  (Umiird.  Mori.).  [C.  H,] 

NATALIS  (1)  M.rt^,  annnumuinM  Is 
the  tut  jRn.  17  (ffimwi.  Mart.). 

(S)  HartTf,  commenioritKl  ■(  Bomc,  la  th« 
rorum  Simphronii,  Feb.  2  (tfim*.  iCarj.). 

(8)  Archbiihop  oC  Uilnn,  a.d.  751;  commraia- 
nted  Mrj  13  (boll.  Acta  SS.  Uir.  iii.  2tl.> 

(4)  Praibj'ter  ud  csDrout,  tbird  <ir  alfhtfa 
centurj ;  i»[nniBioont«l  Au.  31  (Bell.  Acta 
BS.  Aug.  It.  ■10P>  [C.  H.j 

NATALU8.    [NABTBiLUB.] 

NATATORIA  or  NATATOHItlM,  a  word 

ilo\viiet«fa  "id  DA'itorio  SuDL-Ii  Utrtyrii 
BiirliiiM  "  {Ifitl.  Mitceli.  in  Zcaone,  ipud  Du«i^«, 
Oloti.).  In  Sidnoiu)  AjkolliDniii  it  li  foand  in 
ill  nrdiairr  mdm  tor  a  twiiniiiiDg  bath.  (_Epat. 
lib.  ii.  Eu.  3),  "  KitnWrU  "  is  the  translation  of 
Mh<,ii£i,»p»  Joh.  ii.  T.  Vu^.  aod  Joh. 
Vfll.  Lat.  (Vulg.  "  piscina  probulioa  ~" 
■o  lued  bf  St.  AnibroH  (d>  Jfyif. 

KATMALIA,  martj-r,  vith  LilioU  aod 
>  Others ;  ajnuaemotsUd  Aug.  2H  (U•UI^I.  Jfdi-l.) 

ran.] 

>fATHANAEL<ifCRDa{St.  John  L>,  com- 
mriinarattdAp.  S2  (Basil.  ifenofO;  Jul;  iiCat. 
Ethiop.).  [C.  H.] 

NATIVITY,  THE  (w  Art),     ft  has  been 

'  remarked  in  a  prcTiaDs  article  (UARr,  the 
ViHQiN,  IN  Abt)  thHt  while  the  Adontion  of  the 
Uagi  is  one  of  the  cammoaMt  Eabjecti  In  earlj 
Chrifltian  art,  the  Natlritj',  with  the  contem- 
poraneons  eospel  &ct.  the  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,  Is  one  of  the  rer^  larfst.  Indeed 
it  cannot  b*  laid  to  belong  to  pictorial  art  at 
all.  It  does  not  once  appear  in  tfat  lunnmei^ 
able  catacomb  frescoes.  Jt  is  equallj  absent 
from  the  mwaica  of  the  basilicai  and  chnrehes. 
The  only  eiamplei  of  the  mbject  are  scnlptoral, 
and  muit  be  looked  for  on  niinor  irorks,  snch  aa 
carcophagi,  irories,  and  gims,  and  even  heie  it  it 

The  representationt  of  this  seen*  genera)! t 
follow  one  type.  We  uniallj  ue  the  Divine  Chilii 
wrapped  In  tta  twaddling  bands  u  the  cential 
object,  lying  either  in  a  toisket-work  manger,  or 
on  a  tall  stool,  retted  with  bangingi.  The  Babe  Is 
sometimes  recumbent;  but  more  nsunlly  the 
head  and  thouldert  are  raised  without  any 
anpporl,  in  lappOMd  allusion  to  Matt.  vlii.  20, 
Lake  \x.    5S.     The   star  appean   abore.      Tfie 

■  newly  delivered  woman,  either  above  or  below 
the  Infant,  OD  which  she  lays  her  Hght  hand, 
lometiines  ilts  by  the  manger.  JoHph,  when 
present,  is  leated  at  ita  foot,  rapt  in  thought, 
iii>  head  retting  on  hit  band.  "Hie  oi  and  the 
aia,  the  traditional  accompanlmenli  of  the 
nativity,  in  allusion  la  Isai.  L  3,  Hahnk.  ill.  (cf. 
Baron.  Annal.  i.  5  3;  Tillemonl,  i.  423)  appear 
either  behind,  or  at  the  head  and  Tint  ol  the 
manger.  1he  ahepheidt,  wllh  corvtd  slavex  in 
'their  haadt,  stand  by  adoring. 


The  repretentalioni  of  the  nativity  oD  wrco- 

Shagi  are  rare.  The  pediment  of  that  wbick 
inns  the  substructure  of  the  pulpit  of  tht 
buiiica  of  St.  Ambnse  at  Uifan,  offers  u 
uampla.  The  divine  Babe  Ilea  on  a  bed,  unat- 
tended, the  ftar  retting  on  lit  head,  while  at  ita 
IM  conch  the  01  and  tfaeaii  (AlUgrania,  Jfonun. 
di  Mitm,  f.  03,  tar.  v.;    Uartigny,  Dictiotm. 


.       -  -  -  ophagua 

Arlet,  tigured  bj  Mi|liD  {M>di  de  la  fi^iace, 
pi.  Iivi.  Ko.  4).  ChHst  here  lies  on  a  wicker- 
work  cradle,  to  the  li-ft  of  which  His  mother  It 
seated,  and  on  the  right  stands  one  of  the  shep- 
herds with  hii  right  arai  extended,  holding  hit 
pastoral  staff  in  hli  left  hand.  The  oi  and  ua 
are  seen  In  the  background.  Joieph  it  absent. 
In  a  comprlmenl  below  we  find  the  three  Magi, 
with  Phrygian  bonaelt.  The  oi  and  ast  are  also 
represented  in  adnration  on  a  tepnlchral  fragment 
Msignad  to  a.d.  343,  eiven  by  De  Rosti  (/rkt. 
C/iT<$t.  /torn.  i.  p.  51,  No.  73).  Here  the  Infant 
liet  on  tht  ground,  and  we  hare  two  thepberda 
standing  with  hands  outitretched  In  adoration. 
The  scene  it  limilarly  itprt^ented  on  two  Raman 
taicophagi  (Aringhl,  i.  p.  6t5,  ii.  355  ;  Boturi. 
tav.  li»r.  and  ciciil. ;  Boaio,  pp.  3ST,  589).    Th« 


a  double  subject ;  the  left-hand  iialf  represei 
t^if  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  It  will  le  noiicea 
tnat  one  of  iha  shqiheitU  klues  his  hand  in 
tocen  of  worship.  On  the  tircophagi  It  it  nut  at 
all  unnsual  to  And,  by  a  cantinualion  of  the  two 
tubjectt,  the  acceasurlet  of  the  nativity,  the  ox 
^nd  the  aaa,  together  with  the  swaddled  bab« 
and  the  manger,  forming  part  of  the  Adontiu 
of  the  Magi.  (BotUri,  tav.  iiii.,  litir.,  liiivi.  i 
Aringhl,  i.  pp.  295,  617  ;  Bosio,  63.) 

The  nativity  it  a  somewhat  frequent  inbjeo^ 
on  ivones.  The  great  collecllon  of  Gori  (TVwur. 
net.  diptych,  vol.  iii.)  presenU  teveral  eiamplea. 
Be  givei  the  Ivory  theath  of  a  knife  (tab.  i.),  on 
one  side  of  which  are  carved  scenes  from  Iha 
opening  of  the  Gospel  historv- — the  Annnnciation, 
N'atlvliy,  Adoration  of  the  Ungi,  iVeseniatinn  \r 
the  Temple,  and  on  the  other  side  scvnen  tnna 
the  Pasiion.  The  nativity  follows  the  typ« 
given  below  (woodcut  No.   3},   only   that   th« 


NATIVllT 

YiigtD  liet  on  ■  highar  conch  thna  (b*  dijld.  In  I 
tl»  background  Me  two  pensile  Umpa,  and  tht  I 
■UF.  Aa  Ivoij  t*bl«t  ia  the  trauurj  of 
the  cathwlnl  of  Ultu  (tab.  uiii)  repraMnU 
tha  unu  KUit.  th*  Virgin  Ijiig  below;  un* 
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Bfanbad  annli  lUod  ai  the  bend  md  foat  tf  tfae 
tnanger.  Jo<cph  lita  in  deep  thoaght.  In  the 
fbregntond  are  placed  a  Iraain  and  flagon  for 
water.  Itii  inscribrd  H.  PENHCIC.  Another 
I1017  ftum  tha  Uoapiiin  Uuaeun  M  Bologna 
(tab.  HIT.)  cormpooda  with  tliu  in  slniott  all 
iU  detnila,  bat  tha  warlimaasbip  ■>  Teij  coarH 
fef.  Uib.  uiii.}.  The  trutmext  in  tlw  irorj 
nnn  (Ub.  iL)  It  comewhat  differetu.  The 
Virgin,  half  lUnding,  half  kneeling,  lopporta 
h*r  Chill  OB  the  DiHngar.  Joeeph  lita  medilating. 
Angels,  unnlmlietl,  atnnd  by  the  manger,  above 
which  the  attu  CMta  a  trail  of  light,  an  which 
•na  of  tvoihephenli  below  iigaiilig*itbelaT«ted 
«fec,  while  hU  omnpaaioo  kueeii,  with  his  ofitr- 
ing  of  a  lamb  atauding  by. 

A  gem  eogr&Ted  by  Veltori  (A'wnni.  Ata,  Explk. 
p.  Til  i  Petret,  CafaKWoiei,  torn.  iv.  pi,  ivL  No.  84) 
niTUistMa  a  good  example  of  the  type  deicribed 
alMra  (woodcut  Ko.  3).  Both  aageli  and  >hep- 
hentj  an  abaaaL    The  moon  appeoii  U  well  ai 


•h*  atar.  The  whole  icene  brcathea  aholf  calm. 
Cut  Ho.  t  giraa  ona  half  of  a  much  mutila^ 
p«e*  aamao  of  the  6th  oentDry,  repreHntiog 
tba  aana  Ifpa.  It  it  eogniTed  and  described  br 
YaBDti  {AoeaJetn.  di  Cartona,  torn.  Til.  p.  4S, 
taT.  il.  14>  The  matilxtad  iBKiiptioD  balow 
■bt  nbject  nfen  to  the  loat  half  of  tha  cameo, 
««  which  wai  cut  the  Tiiitatlon,  K  urarttrrt 
nfs  itWf  xpitrrm.  (Uartigny,  art.  SatimU; 
Barmafi,  Ailaratioa  dti ;  tutal  it  rAnt.'i 

[S^V.] 

VATITIT!.    [CsBiRiua.] 


NAUU8.    [VAVAua.] 


NATAI.I9,  roartyr  with  Valentlnn-i  and 
Agricola;  commemorated  at  Ravenna  Dec  IT 
IHienm.  Mart.) ;  Naalia  (UBaard.  Ua--tX 

[CH.] 

NAVE.  (Or.  nist:  tbrr^pior  TaS  XaDu;. 
LbL  Savit,  Captum;  Fr.  Ktf'  ^^"^  ^'«^> 
Germ.  S'hjf,  Lan^/iatu.}  Aiithoritiet  are  not 
agreed  upon  tha  etymology  of  tha  word,  tome 
deriving  it  from  (1)  riai,  temple,  which  >i  tha 
ordinary  Gr^ek  terra  for  what  wa  ihould  call 
*'  the  bodT  of  the  church  ; "  and  other*  fiom  (2) 
Davit,  a  ahip.  The  fart  that  in  serera!  ICuropeaa 
l»nguaKM  (e.  g.  French  and  lUlian),  tha  corre- 
tpon^ling  word  la  med  to  detigoate  iwth  "ship,"  ' 
and  "  part  of  a  church,"  may  be  thought  to 
ftToar  the  latter  hjpolheilt.  At  being  di'tinct 
fVom  the  Sanctuai^  upon  the  one  hand  (tha 
place  for  clergy),  »nd  from  the  Porch  (tha 
place  for  certain  eiceptioaal  clatiei  of  people) 
upon  the  other,  it  wit  apoken  of  At  the  ^'qund- 
ra  gular  oratory  of  the  people"  (.Jirr^pioi'  Toil 
AuC  riraiytirar).  As  being  the  receptacle  o( 
the  people,  for  whole  tnlrstion  the  chun:h  ei- 
isted,  it  was  no  great  stretch  of  lancy  to  ipenk  it 
it  nader  the  Rgure  of  a  ahip.  The  Ark  wai  at 
all  timei  the  Old  TeitaineDt  figure  of  tha 
Church.  The  idea  of  the  comparison  between 
the  church  nud  ■  ihip  wst  elaborated  verv  earlT. 
There  i>  a  long  parallel  in  the  no-culled  letter  et 
Grment  I.  to  Jamet.  the  Ixird'a  brother  (Labbe, 
i.  86,  87),  in  which  tha  Ulty  are  represented  at 
the  pAuengert  occupying  the  body  af  the  ship. 
The  aame  idea  it  worked  at  length  in  the  direr- 
Won*  to  blahopa,  giyen  in  the  Apratulk  Conttitu- 
tiem,  lib.  ii.  cap.  57  (Labbe,  i.),  ■*  And  Hrst  let 
the  honaa  be  oblong,  turned  townrde  the  east, 
the  Faatophorla  on  either  tide  toward)  the  east, 
leeiajf  if  rttemhUt  a  iMp'  (Sirrit  ftiK'  nil).  In 
tha  tilth  century  St.  Gregory  the  Great  oasoally 
(^'fpoj.  Moralit  m  Job,  lib.  iTii.  cap.  14)  con- 
necta  the  same  Imagery  with  the  chnrch  at 
ecntaining  an  audieuoe  whole  safety  had  to  ba 
secnred.  The  resemblance  of  nere  to  itji  Greek 
eqalTalent  (vdor)  may  be  nothing  more  th«a 
accidental.  Tha  earliett  de«:Hptiau  of  the 
■rchltecloro  of  a  church  which  CbrisHan  lilera- 
to«  pretenti  is,  according  to  Fleurj  {/fiK.  Eml. 
Tol.  Hi.),  the  account  of  the  chnrch  at  Trre 
restored  by  iU  bishop,  Paallnui  (Euseb.  litsL 
£ai.  lib.  I.  cap.  4).  In  this  chnrch,  the  navo 
was  entered  from  the  doiiteied  area  outside  by 
three  doon,  of  which  (as  in  many  modern 
chnrchea)  the  centre  ona  fiir  exceeded  the  other 
two  both  In  site  and  in  magolticence,  for  it  waa 
overlaid  with  braian  platen  and  direr*  earvlnga. 

In  the  naTe  tha  place  of  the  women  wax 
distinct  from  ttiat  of  the  man— it  was  on  a  dif- 
ferent story  iiwtp^arj  of  the  ttructurx,  so  that 
the  women  were  not  Tislble  to  the  men.  Thia 
design  of  making  the  women  tDTislble  gim 
colour  to  tha  opinion  of  lome  WTitert  that  the 
potitioD  of  the  women  wai  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  nave  faj-thatt  from  the  tanctuary  towards 
which  the  facet  of  the  men  would  oatuTally  be 
torned.  (See  a  note  of  Billint  upon  the  19th 
oration  of  St.  Gregory  of  Niiiianium.  fforki, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  7i8,  ed.  Colon.)    [Oallert.] 

In  early  days  the  right  of  asylum  for  cHminali 
extended  to  the  na^aas  well  a*  to  the  altai  ot 
the  church.     See  SANCTUaBT. 

In  later  dayt  the  naTe  bat  often  bia>n  put  tc 
baa*  parpotea  (<.  g,  baying  and  telling).     A 
4  U  3 
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Mftrch  has  been  made  in  vain  for  an^  trace  of 
aimilar  desecration  within  the  period  embraced 
in  this  Dictionary ;  nnless  indeed  such  a  prohibi- 
tion as  that  in  the  42nd  of  the  African  canons 
be  taken  a«  a  proof  that  a  habit  was  growing 
in  Africa  of  oonrerting  the  bodj  of  the  chnrch 
into  a  banqueting  hall.  (Labbe,  toI.  ii.  p.  1U70, 
•d.  Paris.) 

The  plans  of  an  early  chnrch  that  hare  been 
worked  out  from  ancient  writers  bj  Goar  and 
our  own  learned  Bishop  Bereridge  differ  from 
each  other  in  seyeral  respects;  but  they  both 
.  agree  in  assigning  the  naye  as  the  place  of  the 
Ambo  or  Pulpit.  Mot  only  were,  the  Scripture 
Lessons  read  from  this  pulpit,  but  it  was  some- 
times (not  always)  used  for  preaching,  so  that 
some  of  St.  Chrysostom's  famous  harangues 
were  delivered  from  it.  A  phrase  of  Socrates 
the  historian  shews  why  the  nare  was  chosen 
as  the  locality  for  it.  He  says  {Hist.  lib.  vL 
cap.  5,  circa  med.),  that  St.  Chrysostoro  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  preaching  from  this  position, 
**  for  the  sake  of  being  completely  heard." 

Some  idea  of  the  size  which  a  nave  sometimes 
assumed  in  early  days  may  he  gathered  from 
the  description  giren  by  Evagrtus  Scholasticus 
ef  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople, 
which  was  built  by  Justinian  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. **  The  length  from  the  door  opposite  the 
sacred  apse,  wherein  the  function  of  the  blood- 
less sacrifice  is  celebrated,  up  to  the  apse  itself, 
is  a  hundred  and  ninety  feet  (this  probably 
included  a  Narthex  as  well  as  a  Nave) ;  and  the 
breadth  from  north  to  south  is  a  hundred  and 
fifteen  feet.*'    (Eragr.  ffist.  lib.  {▼.  cap.  31.) 

An  early  church,  which  is  described  to  us  is 
that  built  in  the  time  of  king  Childeric  over  the 
sepulchre  of  St.  Martin,  at  Tours,  by  Perpetuus, 
the  fifth  bishop  of  the  see  from  St.  Martin 
himself.  Its  total  length  was  a  hundred  and 
sixty  feet,  its  breadth  sixty  feet,  and  its  height 
forty-five  feet.  Its  nave  had  twenty  windows 
and  "five  doors.  (Greg.  Turon.  Niit,  Franc 
lib.  ii.  cap.  14.)  Another  church  of  the  same 
period  was  that  of  Arverne.  It  was  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  long,  sixty  feet  wide,  and  fifty  feet 
high.  This  church  likewise  had  eight  dotin.  of 
which  Mabillon  {De  Litwgid  QalHoand,  lib.  i. 
cap.  8)  concludes  that  five  were  in  the  nave, 
that  is  to  say,  three  in  the  western  fafade,  and 
one  upon  each  side. 

It  is  stated  by  Henke  that  the  word  Navis  was 
first  used  to  designate  a  part  of  a  church  by  the 
Latin  writers  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 
He  does  not  give  the  passages  upon  which  he 
relies;  but  unless  he  refers  to  other  pasKnges 
than  those  which  are  given  by  Du  Presne, 
a.  V.  'Navis,'  or  by  Magri  (Hierolexicon),  it  is 
perhaps  open  to  question  whether  the  date 
should  not  be  placed  still  a  little  later.  See  his 
view  in  Herzog's  JReai-EncyklopSdie,  art. 
*  Baukunst,'  p.  731,  near  the  end.      [H.  T.  A.] 


KAYIGULA,  the  vessel  in  which  incense  is 
placed  for  the  supply  of  the  Thuriblr,  so  called 
because  it  is  often  made  in  a  shape  resembling  a 
boat.  [C] 

N  A  Virus,  bishop  and  martyr,  either  at 
Treves  or  Tongres,  {lerhaps  in  the  third  century ; 
commemorated  July  7  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  Jul.  iL 
4«4>  [C.  H.] 


NECBOL(X}IXJM 

KAZARIUS  (1)  Martyr,  with  Kabor,  com- 
memorated June  12  (Bed.  Mart,);  at  Rome 
(ffieron.  Mart. ;  Boll.  Acta  88.  Jun.  ii.  516);  at 
Milan  (Usuard.  Afort. ;  Vet  Mom.  MarL) 

(8)  Martyr,  with  Gervaaius,  Protasus,  Celsus ; 
commemorated  at  Milan  Jane  19  {Hiercn.  MarL; 
Vet.  Jtom,  Mart.);  July  28  {Hierfm.  Mart.)\ 
Boll.  {Acta  88  Jul.  vL  533);  Oct.  14  (BasiL 
Memd.;  Col,  Bytant.',  DanieL  Cod.  lAtwg.  iv. 
271). 

(S)  Martyr,  commemorated  in  Asia  July  17 
{HieroiL  Mart.), 

(4)  Martyr,  commemorated  in  Africa  July  18 
{ffieron.  Mat-t.), 

(5)  Martyr,  with  the  virgina  Jnliana  and 
Agape;    commemorated  at  Nioomedia  Aug.  8 


Aga 


^ieron.  Mart. ;  Boll.  Acta  88.  Aag.  iL  341). 

(6)  Martyr,  commtmorated  at  Antioch  Oct. 
30  (Mieron.  Mart.}.  [C.  H.] 

KSARCHU8,  martyr  in  Armenia,  dr.  ▲.D. 
260 ;  oommemoraVed  Ap.  22  (Boll.  Acta  88  Ap. 
iii.  12).  [a  H.] 

NEBRIDIUS,  bishop  of  Egara  in  Spain,  in 
the  sixth  century ;  commemorated  Feb.  9  (Boll. 
Acta  88.  Feb.  ii.  301).  [C.  H.] 


NECBOLOGIUH.  The  book  in  which  were 
entered  the  names  of  the  dead  for  whom  prayer 
was  made  in  religious  houses.  It  was  a  sur- 
vival of  the  primitive  DiPrrcm^  but  admitted 
generally  only  the  names  of  members  of  the 
house,  of  its  benefactors,  and  those  with  whom 
the  community  had  entered  into  a  compact  for 
mutual  intercession. 

This  book  had  no  settled  name  within  onr 
period,  and  aftitrwards  it  was  variously  called 
necrologium,  obitarium,  obituarium,  liber  obit- 
arins  (all  late  mediaeval),  Kaiendarium  (as,  e^.^ 
in  a  letter  of  communion  between  the  monks  of 
St.  Remigius  and  those  of  St.  Benignua,  **  We  do 
for  their  dead  as  for  our  own  ;  except  that  briefi 
are  not  sent,  nor  are  they  put  in  the  kalendar 
among  onr  own  people,"  Literae  ad  meundam 
8uffragiorwn  8ocietatmi,  v.,  in  Mabill.  Anal.  Vet. 
160,  ed.  2;  Anselm:  <*Tell  us  his  name  and 
the  day  of  his  death,  that  it  may  be  written  in 
our  Kalendar,*'  Epist.  i.  21),— Liber  Vitae  (e.g.y 
Bertram,  bishop  of  Mans,  A.D.  616,  made  be- 
quests to  several  churches,  on  condition  that 
his  name  and  the  names  of  certain  others  should 
be  ^recited  in  the  book  of  life  in  the  said 
church,"  Act.  Poidif,  Cenom.  c.  11,  in  MobiU. 
Anal.  Vet.  257, 261,  263X— Martyrologinm  ('*  u- 
niversario  quod  in  nostro  martyrologio  »cribitur,*' 
Litterae,  iv.  tt.s.),  which  was  common, — and 
Memoriale  (*'Postquam  defVmcti  fuennt,  post 
patres  nostros  defunctoa  in  memoriali  defunc- 
torum  scribantur,"  Litterae^  iiL  «.#. ;  ^  Fratrum 
Memoriale,"  Bernard!  Ordo  Chsn.  L  27  in  Wt. 
Diacipl.  Mon,  Hergott,  208),  or  Liber  Memorialia 
(in  libro  memoriali  qnemcumque  vult(prior)^fiuit 
noUri,"  S.  Wilhelmi  ConstU.  Hirtatig.  iL  17, 
Hergott,  U.8.  494). 

In  the  Diadpiina  Farfareneit  of  Gnido  (ad  calc.) 
mav  be  seen  formulae,  under  which  names  of 
sditferent  classes  were  entered.  One  directioQ 
runs  thus:  *'In  martyrologio  taliter  scribendi 
sunt  monachi,  vel  amici.  (Aierunt  Adaigarius^ 
Gerbertus  nottrae  congregatioma  wionachuaj  et  dr<- 
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potUio  Ihrnni  Conradi  Begis,  et  Hennd  Ducis, 
amiconun  nostrorwn.  Ihdunus  nost-ae  congr, 
monarhusy  et  sic  de  altis.**    (Hergott,  132.) 

Proofs  are  numeroiu  of  the  ukc  of  necrologia, 
tlioogh  not  under  a  fixed  name,  within  our  penod. 
Thus,  according  to  Bede,  a  boy  living  in  a  monas- 
tery was  told  in  a  vision  (about  A.D.  686)  to 
direct  tlie  monks,  '^qnaerere  in  suis  codicibos 
in  quibos  defunctornm  annotata  est  depositio,** 
for  the  day  of  St.  Oswald's  death,  642.      The 
priest  to  whom  he  told  this  accordingly  ^  searched 
for  it  in  his  year-book"  (amialt ;  Hist.  EocL  iv. 
14.)      Bede,  who  died  in  735,  to  Eadfred,  the 
bishop,  and  the  monks  of  Lindisfarne:  **  When  I 
am  dead  deign  to  pray  and  celebrate  masses  for 
the  redemption  of  my  soul,  as  for  one  of  your 
own  family  and  house,  and  to  write  my  name 
among  your  own"  {Vita  Cuihberti,  praef.   2). 
Boniface,  in  752,  writing   to  an  abbat:   "We 
pray  that  you  will  cause  to  be  celebrated  helpful 
prayers  and  masses  for  the  souls  of  our  brethren, 
fellow-labourers  in  the  Lord,  who  have  fallen 
asleep,  whose  names  the  bearer  of  this  letter 
has  made  known  to  you  "  {Epist.  100,  ed.  Wiirdt- 
wein).     In  755,  king  Alhred  promises  LuUns  of 
Mentz  that  he  will,  in  return  for  prayers  to  be . 
offered  in  his  diocese  for  the  king,  his  queen,  and 
several  of  his  friends  and  kin,  undertake  that 
prayers  shall  daily  be  offered  in  all  the  monas- 
teries in  his  dominions  for  Lullus,  and  others 
whose  names  ho  bad  sent  to  the  king.    These 
names,  he  says,  in  general  terms,  would  be  com- 
mitted **  perpetuis  literaruro  monumentis,"  from 
which  we  infer  that  no  specific  name  for  the 
monastic  obituary  was  known  to  him  {EfHst.  108 
inter  Epp,  Bonif.,  see  also  115,  121,  127,  160, 
*c) 

From  the  expression  "year-book,"  used  by 
Bede,  we  might  infer  that  generally  the  name  of 
n  deceased  person  was  read  out  of  the  necrology 
once  a  year,  vis.,  on  the  anniversary  of  their 
death.  This  is  confirmed  by  documentary  evi- 
dence; as  e,g,,  by  the  ^Litterae  Societatis" 
between  two  monasteries  in  France  (Acttx  O.S.B. 
saec.  II.  1093):  **  Nomina  vero  defunctorum 
fratrum  Stabulensis  coenobil  Martyrologio 
Solemniacensi  per  singulos  dies  cum  suornm 
fratrum  anniversariis  recitabuntur  *'  (cited  by 
Ifartene,  ds  AiKtiq,  Manach,  Bit.  L  r.  27).  But 
other  days  might  be  fixed  by  special  covenant  or 
injunction.  Thus  Bertram  of  Mans  (u.  s.  263) : 
**  Nomen  meum  ac  sacerdotes  illorum  (supra- 
scriptorum  locorum)  in  libro  vitae  jubeabt  ascri- 
bere,  et  per  singulas  festivitates  recitari." 

The  names  fi>r  the  day  were  read  from  the 
nocmlogy  in  the  chapter  of  the  monks  after 
prime.  They  came  after  a  lesson  from  the  mar- 
tyrology  (properly  so-called),  and  were  followed 
by  the  psalm  JOe  Profunditj  with  a  suitable 
prayer  (Bona,  Ber,  Liturg.  II.  xiv.  2).  De  Moleon 
(T^  Brun  Desmarets)  found  this  custom  surviv- 
ing among  the  canons  of  Notre  Dame  at  Rouen, 
m  the  middle  of  the  last  century  {Voyages 
Zitur-fiiuea,  282). 

When  the  notice  of  a  death  was  sent  for  entry 
in  «  neerologium,  the  document  was  called  Breve 
or  Brevis  {Litterae  Societatia,  t.  v.  ».«.)  or  Liber 
Botolaris  (Hariulfos,  Ckronic,  Centniense,  ill  9, 
in  Spicil,  Dacher.  ii.  316,  ed.  2) 

A  special  messenger  was  sent  with  the  brief. 


nounce  his  departure  "  through  the  churches  and 
places  of  the  saints  with  whom  he  had  entered 
into  a  fellowKhip  of  mutual  prayers  "  (Hariulf, 
M.S.).     The  messenger  who  carried  it  was  called 
breviger,    brevigerulus,     rotularius,     rotuliger, 
rotliger,  rotlifer,  rolliger,  roUifer  (Ducaut(e  in 
vv.).     At  each  monastery  he  received  a  written 
promise  of  prayers,  which  document  was  calle«l 
titulus.    This  was  sometimes  in  verse,  an  ex- 
ample of  which  may  be  seen  in  Ducange,  under 
l.olUfer,    At  length  it  was  brought  back  to  the 
house  that  sent  it  forth,  and  there  kept.    Such  a 
brief,   issued    by  the   nuns    of   Lillechirch    at 
Highnm  in  Kent,  accompanied  by  the  tituli  of  no 
less  than  363  religious  houses,  is  preserved  in 
the  Library  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambriilge. 
The  following  is  one  of  the  tituli : — "  TitiUvu 
Eocieaiae  Sancti  Autfiutini  Cant.  Anima  donunxe 
Amphelisae  priorissae  de  Lillechirch,  et  Animae 
omnium  fideiium  defunctorum  per  misericordiam 
Dei   requiescant  in  pace.     Amen.     Concedimiui 
ei  commune  beneficium  ecclesiae  nostrae.  Oram  us 
pro  vestris :  orate  pro  nostris.''    The  last  two 
clauses,  ^  Oramus,"  &c.,  are  common  to  all  the 
tituli.     "Haeftenus  supplies  examples  of  these 
briefs    in    Dia^^iaUionum    Monaatioonnn    tom. 
ii.  p.  793"  (Mabiilon,    Ol^i-v.    in  AnaL    Vnt. 
160). 

Short  notices  of  this  subject  may  be  seen  in 
the  Annal.  Benedict,  (ad  ann.  859),  iii.  76 ;  Bonn, 
Rer.  Litu-g.  ii.  14,  §  2  ;  MMieney  de  Ant.  Monach. 
Bit.  1.  V.  22-33;  Herati,  Nuvae  Obaervat.  ad 
Gavanti  m  Bvbr,  Breviar,  V.  xxL  6.  Mabiilon, 
Obaerv,  in  AtuUect,  Veter<i,  160;  and  Salig,  da 
DiptyCiiSy  cap.  xix.,  have  treated  it  at  somewhat 
greater  length.  [W.  E.  S.] 

K  BGBOMANTIA  « Borb.  Nigromantia  ' 
(ycjcpo/iorrsia,  yfKvofuurr§(aj  tftitvla).  There  are 
two  methods  of  divination  by  means  of  the  dead, 
of  which  we  read  within  the  Christian  era.  The 
first  was  by  the  inspection  of  the  viscera.  Thus, 
Juvenal  (vL  551): — 

**  Pectora  pullonim  miraUtnr,  exta  catelli 
Interdnm  et  piierL" 

Dionysius,  of  Alexandria,  affirms  that  Valerian, 
at  the  instance  of  an  Egyptian  archimi^e,  *^  slew 
miserable  boys,  sacrifiued  the  children  of  un- 
happy parents,  and  divided  the  newly  born  en- 
trails "  (Euseb.  Hiat.  vii.  10).  Eusebius  relates 
that  Maxentius  ^  at  one  time  opened  the  bodies 
of  pregnant  women,  at  another  searched  the 
viscera  of  newly  born  infants  "  {De  Vita  G>nat.  i. 
36;  sim.  ffiaL  viii.  14).  Theodoret  says  that 
after  the  death  of  Julian,  it  was  found  that  he 
had  just  before,  in  a  heathen  temple,  drawn  nn 
omen  for  the  battle  fVom  the  liver  of  a  womnn, 
murdei*6d  for  that  purpose  {Hiat,  Eocl.  iii.  26). 
Socrates  also  tells  us  that  during  the  reign  of 
Julian,  the  heathen  at  Athens,  Alexandria,  and  in 
other  places  "  sacrificed  children,  both  male  and 
female,  and  inspected  their  entrails  "  {Hiat.  Ecd, 
ui.  13)i 

The  seoond  method  was  to  raise  the  souls  of 
the  dead,  and  obtain  direct  answers  from  them. 
Of  this  we  read  much  more  frequently.  Thus, 
Justin  Martyr,  A.D.  140,  appeals  to  ^necro- 
mancies and  inspections  of  incorrupt  boys  and 
the  calling  of  human  souls,"  as  a  testimony  to 


When  EU>lfe  (their  abbat)  died   the  mt  nks  of  I  the  consciousness  of  the  soul  after  death  {Apol. 
Centnte  nre  nid  to  have  sent  a  book  roll  to  an-  I  L  18).    In  the  Bcoognitiona  of  Clement  (perhajia 
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iiboat  A.i>.  180)  the  writer,  who  speaks  !■  the 
first  person,  represents  himself  as  oonsiderin|f 
whether,  in  the  search  of  truth,  he  shall  go  to 
Egypt,  the  chief  seat  of  such  studies,  and  by  gifts 
induce  a  priest  there  "  to  bring  np  a  sonl  from 
the  lower  regions,  by  that  which  they  call  necro- 
mancy "  (i.  5 ;  aim.  Bom.  Clem,  i,  4;  I>e  Gut, 
Pett-iy  5).  These  *'  animatnm  suscitiones  "  were 
alleged  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  appearance  of 
angels,  as  beliered  by  Christians  (Aid.  Tiii.  5S). 
TertulUan,  citing  the  Greelc  historians,  says  that 
^  the  Nasamones  endearoured  to  obtain  oracles 
of  their  own,  by  staying  at  the  sepulchres  of 
their  fathers;"  and  that,  <*the  CclU  spend  the 
night  with  the  same  object  among  the  tombs  of 
men  of  ralour  "  {De  Anim.  57).  Constantius,  in 
a  law  of  357,  denounces  those  ^qai  manibns 
accitls  audent  yenlilare  "  {Codex  Tkeod,  ix.  xri. 
De  Atalef.  b),  where  tha  last  word  is  understood! 
of  the  motions  and  gesticulations  (beating  the 
air)  with  which  the  necromancer  accompanied 
his  incantation.  Ammianus  relates  that  Mazi- 
min,  a  high  official  afterwards  pot  to  death  by 
Gratian,  was  reputed  to  have  in  his  service  ^bout 
368)  a  Sardinian,  who  was  **  exceedingly  akilfnl 
in  bringing  up  harmful  apirits,  and  obtaining  the 
presageti  of  ghoets  "  {Hist,  ;izyiii.  1)*  Pruden- 
tius,  ▲.D.  405  (c.  Symm,  1.  p.  249  ;  ed.  1598): 

**  Marmure  nam  magioo  tenuis  pxdre  flguras^ 
Atcjiie  sepalchimlee  adre  IncanUn  &vilka, 
YlU  Itldem  sfwUare  alios,  an  uoxl*  novii.'* 

This  kind  of  Necromancy,  which  was  often 
called  r^uxeytryla,  was  thought  to  be  fcnost  suc- 
cessful when  tho  answer  came  from  the  soul  of 
a  person  murdered  for  the  purpose.  Thus  in 
the  Becognitiona  of  Clement  already  quoted, 
Simon  Magus  is  made  to  state  that  bis  power 
depended  on  the  aid  he  received  from  the  soul  of 
**  an  nncorrupted  boy  slain  by  violence,"  which 
he  "  called  up  and  made  to  assist  him  by  adjura- 
tions unutterable  *'  (ii.  13 ;  aim.  iii.  44 ;  Jfom, 
Clem.  ii.  26 ;  Gest.  Petr,  27).  The  soul  imme- 
diately on  death  was  supposed  to  have  many  new 
powers,  and  among  them  ^  prescience,  on  which 
account  it  was  called  up  for  the  purposes  of  Ne- 
cromaney"  {Beoogn,  IL  13);  TertuUian,  who 
recognises  the  practice  {Apol.  23X  says  that  a 
peculiar  malignity,  and,  therefore,  readineas  to 
assist  in  evil,  was  aacribed  to  souls  earlv  and 
violently  parted  from  the  body  {De  AnimOf  57). 
St.  Ghrysostom  speaks  of  a  popular  belief  that 
many  of  tho  •y^irrcf  took  and  slew  children  that 
they  might  have  their  souls  to  help  them  after- 
wards "  {Hoot,  28,  §  2,  M  &  Matt,  viii.  29) ; 
and  says  that  **  many  of  the  weaker  sort  thought 
that  the  souls  of  those  who  had  died  a  violent 
death  became  demons  "  {De  Leuaro^  Com,  ii  1). 
Ammianus  says,  that  one  Pollentianua,  in  the 
time  of  Valens  (a.d.  371),  having  cut  the  foetus 
from  the  womb  of  a  pregnant  woman  tet  alive, 
and  ^  having  called  up  the  Manes  below,  pre- 
sumed to  inquire  about  a  change  of  government " 
{Hist,  xzix.  ii.  2).  Here  it  is  probably  meant  that 
this  dreadful  rite  gave  him  power  over  other 
departed  spirits,  or  over  the  infernal  godk 
themselves.  See  St.  Augustine,  de  0».  Deiy 
xviii.  53. 

When  apparitions  and  responses  were  said  to 
be  granted  to  the  necromancer.  Christian  writers 
were  unanimous  in  replying  that,  supposing  it 
to  be  trul  an  evil  spirit  personated  the  soul  in^ 
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voked  and  deceived  the  magidan.  So  the  author 
of  the  SecognitioM  (ill.  49),  TertuUian  (daeraones 
operantur  sub  obtentu  earum,  De  An.  57),  St. 
Clirysostem  {Hotn,  28,  in  S,  Matt,  $  2),  and 
others. 

From  the  6th  centorv  doiTnwards,  the  word 
necromancy  appears  to  have  been  used  vagnelt 
to  denote  any  pretended  exercise  of  supernatural 
power.  Thus  Gregory  of  Tours,  A.D.  575,  speak- 
ing of  one  who  affected  to  cure  disease,  says  that 
be  "sought  to  mock  men  by  the  delusion  of 
necromantic  device  "(JTiM.  fhme,  ix.  6).  Ad- 
helm,  709,  says  that  St.  Peter  went  through  the 
provinces  extirpating  fh>m  the  root  the  deadly 
wild  vines  of  the  Simonian  Necroman<^"  (De 
Lamd.  Virg,  25).  The  same  writer  {did.  U) 
calls  the  **  spirit  of  divination,"  of  Acts  xvi.  1^ 
a  "spirit  of  necromancy,"  and  again  (50)  ap- 
plies the  term  to  arts  by  which  the  reason  of  a 
person  was  supposed  to  be  affected.    [W.  £.  S.] 

KEGTARIU8  (1)  Martyr,  commemorated 
with  Nioetusat  Alexandria  May5(i/t0roii.  Mart.\ 
both  biidiopa  of  Vienne  in  the  foorth  century 
(Bolt  Acta  88,  Mar.  ii.  9).  The  BoUandistii 
also  give  Nectarios  bishop  of  Ylenne  In  the 
fburth  century,  eommemonted  Aug.  1  (Aug. 
i.  51). 

(8)  Bishop  of  Atitun,  confessor.  In  the  third, 
fourth,  or  sixth  century ;  commemorated  Sept. 
IS  {Hieroii,  Matt.;  Boll.  Acta  88,  Sept. 
iv.  SB). 

(3)  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  397; 
commemorated  Oct.  11  (Boll.  Acta  83»  Get.  v. 
608). 

(4)  pjECTAVDS.]  [a  H.3 

KECTAVUS,  itaartyr,  commemorated  ia 
Pontus  Aug.  22  {Hieron,  Mart);  Nectavua  or 
Kectarius  (Boll.  Acta  83.  Aug.  iv.  586). 

[an.] 

KEEDFtBE.  [^.  Jobs  Baftist,  Fibb  or, 
p.  885.] 

KEMAtTSIACXTM  CONCILIUM.     [Kn- 
] 


KEME6IAKU8,  martyr  under  Valerian, 
oommemorated  ia  Africa  Sept.  10  (dsuard. 
Mart. ;  Vet*  Mom,  Mart, ;  Boll.  Acta  88  Sept. 
ill.  483).  [a  H.] 

KEMEBIUS  (1)  Martyr,  with  PoUmiua  in 
Cyprus  ;  oommemorated  Febb  20  (Usuaidk 
Mart.) 

(8)  One  of  the  seven  tons  of  Symphoroaa,  mar^ 
tvrs  at  Tibur ;  commemorated  June  27  (UinianL. 
Mart,) ;  July  21  (Bed.  Mart.). 

(S)  Conibssor,  commemorated  in  Lieuvitt^ 
Aug.  1  (Ustiard.  Mart ;  Boll.  Acta  88,  Aug.  k 
46). 

(4)  Deacon,  martyr  at  fiome,  with  his  daugh- 
ter Lneilla;  commemorated  Oct.  31  (Uauud. 
Mart, ;   Vet,  Rom,  Mart,), 

{S)  Martyr,  oommemoMted  at  NioomediA 
Nov.  9  {Hieron,  Mart). 

(8)  Martyr,  in  Egypt,  oommemorated  Dee.  1^ 
(Usuard.  Mart, ;   Vet,  Mom,  Mart),        [C.  H.] 

NEO  (1)  Martyr,  with  Leonilla  and  Jomlta 
at  Liagen)  oommemorated  Jan.  17  (UsuanLifur^.). 


(I)  Martyr,  with  2emo,  Eosebias,  Vitalins; 
eQmiii«inont€d  April  28  (Basil.  MtnoL), 

(3)  Martyr  with  Agia,  dfiudftis,  Asterhis ; 
eommemorated  in  Cilicia,  Aug.  23  {Hiertm.  Mart.)] 
in  the  city  of  ICgea*  in  Ljcia  (Usuard.  Mart.) ; 
under  Lyisiaa  praefect  <»f  Cilicia  in  the  reign  of 
Diocletian,  Oct.  29  (Basil.  Menol.). 

(4)  Martyr,  with  Nico  and  Heliodonis ;  co<n- 
memorated  Sept.  28  (Basil.  Menol.).        [C.  H.] 
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NEO-CASSAREA.  COUNCILS  OF  (N 
Caesariezisia  Concilia).  Two  are  recorded. 
(1)  A.D.  315,  or  some  yean  later,  as  fiefele 
thialcs  (ObiMctb,  Eng.  Tr.  223)  from  iU  four- 
teen canona,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
it  passed  more,  containing  nothing  about  the 
lapsed.  Yet  their  case  may  haye  been  passed 
OTer  designedly,  from  haying  had  so  much  space 
given  to  it  at  Ancyra.  This,  however,  would 
bring  it  aboat  midway  between  the  councils  of 
Ancyra  and  Nkaea,  where  it  has  always  been 
placed.  If  the  signatnres  a|»pended  to  it  in 
the  Latin  yeisioil  of  Isidore  M  creator  may  be 
relied  on,  the  Neo-Caesarea  where  it  was  held 
vai  in  Pontns,  and  it  was  attended  by  sereral  of 
the  bishops  who  had  previously  met  at  Ancyra. 
By  the  first  of  its  canons  any  priest  marrying  is 
to  forfeit  his  order.  The  third  is  directed  against 
aU  persons  who  have  been  several  times  marriedv 
ret  couched  in  the  spirit  of  the  first  of  Laodicta. 
The  seventh  forbids  priests  attenditig  second 
nsrriages.  By  the  eleventh  nobody  may  be 
ordsined  priest  who  is  not  thirty  years  old.  By 
the  thirteenth  country  presbyters  are  restricted 
in  their  ministrations,  much  as  country  bishops 
had  been  by  the  thirteenth  Ancyran.  (Mansi,  it. 
W9-52.) 

(S)  ▲.!>.  958,  or  thereabouts,  at  which  Eusta- 
thins,  bishop  of  Sebaste,  was  condemned.  Other 
iyiods  held  in  his  case  were  Qangra  and  Melitene 
(Naasi,  uL  291>  [£.  8.  Ff.] 

NEOKILLA  (1)  (Nborila))  grandmother 
of  the  martyrs  Peusippns,  Elasippus,  Mesippus, 
nisrtvr,  commemorated  Jan.  16  {Cat.  Bytawt,) ; 
Jan.  17  (BaaU.  Menol,). 

(S)  Martyr,  with  Terentios  ;  commemorated 
Oet.  28  (jCaL  Byzani.  ]  Daniel,  Cod,  LUwg.  iv. 
372>  [C.  H.] 

NEOPBYTE  (yf<(^irros).  L  A  newly  bap- 
tized  person  was  so  oilled,  as  being  newly  en> 
gratW  on  Christ  (2^nar.  Coinm.m  Can,  10,  Ctmo, 
Sard.),  The  usage  was  suggested  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  woi^  in  1  Tim.  iii.  6.  St.  Augus- 
tine, io  the  same  conteit,  says  that  the  gifts  and 
privileges  mentioned  in  Heb.  vi.  1,  2  are  ^  eorum 
qui  baptizantur  initia*  and  *Mmtia  neophy- 
toram  "  (De  Fide  et  Oper,  xl.  §  17).  Elsewhere 
he  Bays  that  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  custom  o(  the 
church  that  **  the  eight  days  of  the  neophytes 
be  diistlnguished  from  the  rest;  i.0.,  that  the 
eighth  agree  with  the  first"  {Spi$t  55,  ad 
Jatmir,  zvit.  $  32).  The  eight  days  were  those 
dvring  which  the  newly  baptiaed  wore  their  white 
dress.  [Baptisji,  §§  60-63^  voL  i.  163.]  St. 
Angustine's  words  above  cited  are  thus  explained 
by  Amalarina:  **Tha  eight  offices,  which  are 
celebrated  on  acooant  of  the  neophytes,  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  that  follow  down  to 
PeDtecost.  The  first  has  two  lauds,  t.s.,  AlMttiOf 
CoHjiteauniDommOy  and  the  tract,  Lcmdate  Domi- 


nuM,  omAei  gefU»,  The  eighth  has  two,  AlMnit^ 
Bhuc  din  and  Ltntdate  p"tri  Df/mintun,  which  U 
not  the  case  on  any  other  sabbath  from  that  day 
to  Pentecost "  {De  Ecd.  Off,  1.  32 ;  copied  by 
Hseudo-Alcuin,  de  Dio,  Off,  21  >  Pellicta  {de 
Eodea.  FolUia,  I.  i.  1,  §  6,  <<Baptizatis  ta^ 
Nca^vTWF  nomen  pel:  integram  Paschatis  heb- 
domadem  erat")  and  others  appear  to  think 
that  the  baptixtel  wete  not  ci^Ued  neophytes 
(exoe[A  with  refere&oe  to  an  early  ordination) 
beyond  the  first  week.  This  is  improbable  in 
itseH*,  and  had  it  been  so,  it  would  not  have  been 
necessary  to  distinguish  them  during  that  period 
by  the  title  of  albati  (Greg.  Tor.  HieL  Frafic 
V.  11 ;  Amalar.  «.s.  29  ;  Ps.-Alc.  «.«.)» or  as  pottYi 
m  aUfis  (Greg.  Tur.  de  Gior.  Mart,  67),  or  the 
like.  The  contrary  is  also  implied  in  the  follow- 
ing canon :  '*  Keophyti  aliquamdiu  a  lautionbus 
epulis  et  spectaculis  et  coigugibus  abstineant  ** 
{Cone,  Carth,  Iv.  AJ>.  398,  can.  86 ;  Gratian,  de 
Cunsecr,  v.  12). 

Neophytes  were  often  called  vw^^urroi 
frecently  illuminated).  Balbamon  explainii  the 
former  word  by  the  latter  {Comm.  m  Can.  10 
Cone,  Sard,)*  The  Catecheses  Mystagogicae  of 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  are  addressed,  xfSs  robs 
rfo^trrliTTovs  (p.  277,  ed.  Milles).  They  were 
called  tnfantee  for  an  obvious  reason,  **  Infantes 
appellamini,  quoniam  regenerati  estis,  et  novam 
vitam  ingressi  estis,  et  ad  vitam  aeternam  renati 
estis*'  (^August.  Serm,  260).  "Hodie  Octavae 
dicuntur  infantium.  .  .  .  Isti  senes,  juvcnes, 
adolescentuli,  omnes  infantes  *'  (Serm,  376,  §  2, 
Domin.  in  Oct.  Pasch.).  In  the  Mozarahic  rite, 
after  the  consecration  of  the  water,  the  priest 
prays  that  those  washed  therewith  "may  be 
restored  by  a  new  infancy"  (Le^tlie,  189).  In  the 
Roman  prayer  of  consecration  he  says,  "  Omnes 
in  unam  pariat  gratia  mater  infantiam  f '  after  it 
*'  In  veri  innocentia  nova  infantia  renascatur " 
{Sacram.  Oelae,  Marat. ;  Liiitrg,  Rom,  Vet,  i.  56 9^ 
570;  (3V«y.  ii.  63-5). 

After  tneir  baptism  the  neophytes  were  con- 
ducted in  their  white  dresses  to  the  altar,  about 
which  they  were  stationed  daring  the  services  o 
the  following  week,  and  where  they  received 
daily.  Thus  in  a  sermon  preached  at  Laster,  355, 
(perhaps  bv  St.  Hilary),  "  Kovi  homines  eflfecti, 
sanctum  altare  circumdant"  {Vet,  Script.  Coll, 
Ampliss.  Mart,  et  Dur.  ix.  78,  cited  by  Leslie, 
Notae  ad  Miss.  Mozar.  533).  St.  Ambrose  reminds 
a  nun  who  had  made  her  profesnion  on  Easter 
day,  that  she  had  **  offered  herself  to  be  veiled  at 
the  altar  of  God,  .  .  .  among  the  shining  lights 
of  the  neophytes,  among  the  candidates  (an 
allusion  to  their  dress)  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  *' 
{J>e  L<ipeu  Virg.  v.  §  19).  The  author  JJe 
Mysteriis  (ascribed  to  Ambrose):  '*His  abluta 
plebs  dives  insignibus  ad  Christi  contendit 
altare  "  (viii.  §  43).  But  more  fully  Paulinua 
{EpisL  xzzii.  ad  Sever.  §  5) : 

"  Inde  parens  laoro  diidt  de  ftmta  saeerdoa 
Inlkntes  nfveos  rorpore,  aiide,  bablia; 
(SrcumMoiiMnie  na!*^  festls  aharibus  sgnoa 
Gnida  salutlferts  Imbuit  ova  dbis.** 

Many  epitaphs  of  persons  who  died  while 
neophytes  are  extant,  in  whiish  the  fact  is  re- 
corded. E.g.  ''Junins  Bassus  V.C.  qui  vixit 
annis  xlii.  men.  11.  in  ipsi  prnefectura  urbi  neo- 
fitus  lit  ad  Deum  "  (a.d.  359 ;  Bottari,  Jtoma 
SotterraneOf  tar.  zv.).    See  other  examples  of 
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males  in  Gniter'i  Otrpua  ImcripL  p.  1051  n.  9 
(aged  8  yean),  p.  1060  n.  8  (aged  11),  in  Boeio, 
Boma  Sott.  p.  433  (aged  «),  &c  The  following 
is  the  epiUph  of  a  married  woman,  "  Hoctarie 
conjuge  neofite  bisomns  maritns  fecit"  (Gmt. 
p.  1053  n.  7).  Other  insUnces  of  female 
neophytes  occur  in  sereral  collections,  as,  #.y., 
in  Grutcr,  p.  1054  n.  1  (3  years),  p.  1057  n.  6  (a 
wife).  The  last  U  called  *»legitima  neophyta." 
Does  this  mean  that  she  died  after  the  eight  days, 
and  so  had  fulfilled  all  the  special  obserranoes 
imposed  on  neophytes?  Sometimes  they  were 
said  to  have  died  m  albia.  For  example,  **  Hie 
jacet  puer  nomene  Valentiano  qui  vixit  anno  iii. 
et  me  ses  et  dies  xri.  et  in  albis  cum  pace  reces- 
sit "  (Le  Blant,  Inacript.  ChrA.  de  la  OauU,  i. 
476,  who  also  refers  to  Fabretti,  Inter,  Antiq. 
Explic.  pp.  577,  735).  It  is  reasonably  inferred 
that  such  persons  had,  as  a  rule,  received  clinic 
baptism.    iSiCK,  Vimtatiok  of  the.] 

II.  It  frequently  happened  in  the  early  ages 
that  the  fittest  person  for  the  office  of  bishop  or 
pnest  in  a  vacant  church  was  one  who  had  not 
pafised  through  the  lower  orders,  or  at  least  not 
through  all  of  them.  At  first  it  is  probable  that 
laymen  and  inferior  clerics  were  ordained  priests 
and  bishops  freely  in  such  cases ;  but  at  length  the 
liberty  became  an  occasion  of  ambition,  and  was 
restrained  by  the  canons,  in  accordance  with  the 
injunction  of  St.  Paul  (1  Tim.  iii.  6),  from  whom 
also  the  name  of  neophyte  (in  this  use  of  it  a 
term  of  reproach)  was  borrowed  to  describe  the 
premature  ruler  of  the  church.  The  earliest 
prohibition  occurs  in  the  80th  of  the  so-called 
apostolic  canons.  **  It  is  not  right  that  one  who 
has  come  out  of  paganism  and  been  baptized,  or 
who  h:is  left  a  sinful  course  of  life,  should  forth- 
with be  ordained  a  bishop.  For  it  is  unfit  that  one 
who  has  not  yet  given  proofof  himself  should  be 
a  teacher  of  others;  unless,  indeed,  this  take 
place  through  the  grace  o(  God.'*  The  council 
of  Nicaea,  32.5,  premising  that  this  *'  rule  of  the 
church"  had  been  often  broken,  *' either  from 
nticessity  or  because  men  urged  it,  so  that  they 
led  men  but  lately  come  over  to  the  faith  from 
paganism,  and  in  the  catechumenate  for  a  short 
time,  to  the  spiritual  laver,  and  further  promoted 
them  as  soon  as  baptized,  to  the  episcopate  or 
preabyterate,"  decreed  that  such  practices  should 
be  tolerated  no  longer  (can.  2).  The  Arabic 
canons  of  Nicaea  depose  both  the  ordainer  and 
the  ordained  in  snch  a  case  (can.  12,  vers. 
Ecchell.  Hard.  Cone,  i.  480).  The  council  of  Sar- 
dica,  H47,  forbade  any  one  to  be  made  a  bishop 
who  had  not  before  "■  served  as  reader  and  deacon 
and  presbyter ;  ....  for  so  he  would  with 
reason  be  regarded  as  a  neophyte"  (can.  10). 
The  council  of  Laodicea,  of  uncertain  date,  but 
probably  about  365 :  "  Persons  lately  illumi- 
nated (Le,  baptized  [Baptism,  §  5 ;  vol.  i.  p.  156]) 
must  not  be  promoted  in  the  hieratic  order " 
(can.  3);  which  is  thus  rendered  by  Dionysius 
Exiguus,  A.D.  533 ;  **  Non  oportet  neophytum 
promoveri  ad  ordinem  aacerdotalem '  (Hard, 
i.  782). 

Gaul  seems  to  hare  been  notorious  for  ofienoes 
against  this  law  of  the  church.  Gregory  I.  in  598 
says  to  queen  Brunichilda,  "their  office  has 
there,  as  we  have  understood,  come  to  be  such 
an  object  of  ambition,  that  bishops  (sacerdotes), 
which  is  too  grievous,  are  at  once  ordained  out 
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of  laymen  *'  {Epia,  vii.  Ind.  ii.  115).  Instances 
of  this  are  found  in  Gregory  of  Tours :  ^  Nice- 
tins  tamen  ex  laioo,  qui  prius  ab  Chilperico 
rege  praeceptum  elicuerat,  in  ipsa  nrbe  (Matis- 
censi)  episcopatum  adeptus  est "  {Hist.  Franc. 
viii.  20).  Again :  **  Laban,  bishop  of  Eause, 
died  this  year,  whom  Desiderius  succeeded  from 
a  layman,  though  the  king  had  promised  with  an 
oath  that  he  would  never  ordain  a  bishop  out 
of  the  laity.  Sed  quid  pectora  hnmana  non 
oogat  anri  sacra  fames"  (ibid.  22)? 

The  Apostolic  canon,  it  will  be  observed,  makes 
an  exception  in  favour  of  those  who,  like  Timothy 
(1  TioL  i.  18;  ir.  14),  were  supposed  to  receive 
some  divine  attestation  to  their  fitness.  Cyprian, 
Athanasius,Nectariu8,  and  Ambrose  are  instances. 
The  first  named  had  indeed  been  baptized  and 
made  deacon  and  priest  in  sncoession,  but  all  in 
BO  short  a  time,  that  his  biographer  says  of  him 
"  Judicio  Dei  et  plebis  favors  ad  officium  sacer- 
dotii,  et  episcopatus  gradnm  (A.D.  248),  adhue 
Bsophytns,  et  ut  pntabatnr,  novellus  elcctns 
est  ^'  (  Vita  auct.  Pontio,  0pp.  Cypr.  praef.  3,  ed. 
Fell.).  The  council  of  Keocaesarea  had  in  315 
forbidden  even  a  priest  to  be  ordained  under 
thirty  years  of  age  (can.  11);  yet  only  eleven 
years  after  that,  the  great  Athanasius,  in 
obedience,  it  was  believed,  to  a  divine  intimation 
conveyed  through  hb  dying  predecessor,  who 
called  out  his  name  repeatedly  with  his  last 
breath,  Was  ordained  bishop  of  Alexandria  at  the 
age  of  twenty-eight  (Sozom.  J7isi.  Ecel.  ii.  17). 
Nectarius  was  not  baptized  when,  in  381,  he 
was  chosen  to  succeed  Gregory  Nazianzen  at 
Constantinople  ;  but  was  then  **  initiated  b j 
baptismX  anid  while  yet  clothed  in  the  typical 
dress  (of  the  neophytes)  was  declared  bishop  of 
Constantinople  by  the  common  voice  of  the  synod,'* 
then  assembled  in  that  city  (Sozom.  vii.  8).  Nor 
was  St.  Ambrose  more  than  a  cateuhumen,  when 
(a.d.  574)  the  people  of  Milan  insisted  on  his 
becoming  their  biithop ;  but,  *^  being  baptized,  he 
is  said  to  have  filled  all  the  ecclesiastical  offices, 
and  on  the  eighth  day  he  was  ordained  with  tha 
greatest  favour  and  joy  of  all  "  (  Vita  a  Paulino 
conscr.  §  9).  Some  twenty  years  later,  re- 
ferring to  these  circumstances  and  to  his  greai 
unwillingness  to  accept  the  office,  he  says: 
"  Nevertheless  the  bishops  of  the  west  approved 
my  ordination  by  their  judgment ;  tl)ose  of  the 
east  by  their  example  also.  And  yet  a  neophyte 
is  forbidden  to  be  ordained,  lest  he  should  be 
lifted  up  with  pride ;"  but  (he  urges)  if  there  be 
a  suitable  humility,  the  defect  is  healed,  '*  nM 
causa  non  haeret,  vitium  non  imputatur  "  (£)  isl. 
73  ad  Eixl  Veroell.  §  65).  [W.  IL  S.] 

NE0PHYTU8  (1)  Martyr  under  Diocletian 
at  Nicaea ;  commemorated  Jan.  20  (Boll. 
Acta  S&  Jan.  ii.  297);  Jan.  21  (Basil.  Jienol.y 

(9)  Bishop  and  confessor  at  Leontium  m  the 
3rd  century ;  commemorated  Sept.  1  (Boll. 
Acta  SS.  Sept.  L  116>  [C.  H.] 

NEOPOVIS,  martyr  with  Satnminns;  com. 
memorated  May  2  (Usuard.  Mart).        [C.  H.] 

NEOTKRUS,  martyr,  commemorated  at 
Alexandria,  Sept.  8  (i7iisroii.  Mart.)}  Neotherlos 
(Usuard.  Mart.)  [C,  H  ] 

NEPHODIOCTAK    [Tempestawi.] 
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NEPOTIANUS  (1)  Martyr,  commemorated 
at  Londoa  Feb.  7  {ffitron.  Mart.). 

(S)  Hartyr,  commemorated  in  Asia  May  11 
(Sieron,  Mart);  presbyter  of  Altinum  (BolL 
Acta  SS.  Mai.  li.  627). 

(8)  Bishop  of  Clermont  in  Aavergne  in  the 
4th  centnry,  commemorated  Oct.  22  (ik>ll.  Acta 
83,  Oct.  ix.  613).  [C.  H.] 

N£B£US  (1)  Martyr  with  Majuloa  and 
others ;  commemorated  in  Africa  May  11  (Jlieron, 
Mart.). 

(9)  Martyr  with  his  brother  Achilleos,  eunuchs; 
commemorated  at  Rome  May  12  {ffieron.  Mart.; 
Bed.  Mart.;  BolL  Acta  83.  Mai.  iii.  4);  on  the 
Via  Ardeatina  ((Jsnard.  Mart.) ;  in  the  cemetery 
of  Praeteztatus  (  Vet.  Earn.  Mart.) ;  their  natale, 
with  that  of  Pancratiua,  on  May  12,  obserred  in 
the  Sacramentary  of  Gelasius,  their  names  (but 
not  that  of  Pancratins)  being  mentioned  in  the 
collect  (Murat.  LU.  Bom.  Vet.  L  646);  a  church 
at  Rome,  dedicated  to  them  before  the  end  of  the 
8th  century  (Ciampini,  Vet.  Man.  ii.  123). 

(S)  Martyr,  commemorated  Aug.  10  {Hieron, 
Mart.). 

(4)  Martyr,  commemorated  Oct.  16  (^Hieron. 
Mart.). 

(5)  Martyr,  commemorated  Kot.  16  {ffieron. 
Mart).  [C.  H.] 

NEBSAS,  bishop,  martyr  with  his  disciple 
Joseph  as  in  Persia;  commemorated  Nor.  20 
(Basil.  Menol.) ;  June  15  (Boll.  Acta  8S.  Jud.  ii. 
1060>  [C.  H.] 

NESTOR  (1)  Martyr  with  Castor  and  Clau- 
diaons;  commemorated  in  Pamphylia  Feb.  25 
(^Mieron.  Mart.). 

(8)  Mar^yr  with  Alexander,  Theo,  and  others ; 
commemorated  Feb.  26  {IJieron.  Mart.) ;  a  bi:ihop, 
martyred  under  Decius  at  Perga  in  Pamphylia 
(U«uard.  Jfar/. ;  Boll.  Acti  SS.  Feb.  iii.  627), 
but  on  Feb.  28,  according  to  Basil.  Menol.  One 
of  the  same  name  coupled  with  bishop  Tribimius 
under  March  2  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  Mart.  L  127). 

(8)  Martyr  with  Arcadius,  bishops,  at  Tri- 
methus  in  Cyprus;  commemorated  March  7 
(Baiiil.  Menol.;  BolL  Acta  88.  Mart.  L  643). 
One  of  the  same  name  and  day  in  Thrace  {Hteron, 
Mart). 

(4)  Martyr,  commemorated  at  Nicomedia 
Ap.  11  (Hieron.  Mart.). 

(5)  Disciple  of  Demetrius ;  martyr  at  Thessa- 
lonica  under  Maximian ;  commemorated  Oct.  26 
(BaaiL  Menol.) ;  Oct.  27  (Daniel,  Cod.  LUnrg.  W. 
272>  [C.  H.] 

KESTORUS  (1)  Martyr,  commemorated  at 

AlezandriaMav4(/rtfr(m.jraW.);N£8T0RIU8 
(BolL  Acta  88.  Mai.  L  461). 

(V)  Martyr,  commemorated  at  Nicomedia  Jun. 
8  (Jiieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

NE8TBEFELDEN«E  or  rather  OKRS- 
TKEFELDEN8B  CJONCILIUM,  a.d.  702,  at 
which  Wilfrid  was  condemned  and  excummuni- 
cated ;  the  exact  place  is  not  known :  it  lay  in 
the  dominions  of  LaldfHth,  Icing  of  Northumbria 
(Maiitfi,  xiL  157-63;  and  Stubhs's  Wilicins  iii. 
251-4).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 
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NEW  MOON.  "Let  not  anyone  fear  to  take 
up  any  kind  of  work  at  the  new  moon  ;  for  God 
made  the  moon  to  regulate  the  times,  and  temper 
the  darkness  of  the  night"  (Eligius,  de  Jtiect, 
Cathol.  Convere.  5).  The  superstition  to  which 
St.  Eloy  here  refers  was  extended  by  some  who 
are  condemned  by  St.  Ambrose  to  the  fifth  day 
of  the  moon  ('*  quintam  esse  fngiendam,  nihilque 
in  ei  inchoandum  " ;  Amhr.Epi8t  23,  §  4 ;  comp. 
Virg.  Georg.  i.  276),  and  for  special  purposes  to 
the  seventh  and  the  ninth :  '^  Septimi  luni  instru- 
menta  confici  nun  debent,  nontt  itei*um  luni 
serrum  emptum,  ut  puta,  domum  duci  non 
oportet "  (Hilar.  Diacon.  Cotton,  in  Ep.  ad  Oal. 
iv.  10).  Such  superstitions  were  of  purely  pagan 
origin,  Christians  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru« 
salem  being  under  no  temptation  to  observe  the 
new  moons  of  the  Jews.  ''They  are  wont  to 
blame  us,"  unyn  Hilary  the  deacon,  a.d.  354, 
'*  because  we  despise  their  feast  days,  or  because 
we  do  not  observe  the  beginnings  of  the  months, 
which  they  call  neomeniae  "  (C'omm.  in  Ep.  ad 
Cotoss.  ii.  17).  The  observances  peculiar  to  the 
Kalends  of  January  throughout  the  Roman  world 
must  have  been  originally  connected  with  the 
first  day  of  the  lunar  month.  [Circumcision  ; 
New  Year's  Day.]  [W.  Ji.  S.] 

NEW  YEAR'S  DAY.  It  was  ruled  by  the 
Julian  Refornuktion  that  the  year  should  begin 
with  the  Calends  of  January,  and  such  was 
thenceforth  the  popular  usage.  But  this  was 
not,  for  long  time,  accepted  by  the  churches  of 
East  and  West.  The  epoch  of  the  eccicsiiistical 
year,  it  was  thought^  was  prescribed  by  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Easter  reckoning,  in  accordanoe 
with  the  law  given  by  Moses  that  the  Paschal 
month  should  be  the  first  month  of  the  year. 
Thus  Anatolius,  in  the  fragment  of  his  Paech  d 
Canfm  (a.d.  277)  ap.  Ens.  H.  E.  vii.  32,  gives 
as  the  epoch  of  his  (Metonic)  cycle,  *'  New  moon 
of  first  month  in  its  first  year,  which  falls  on  the 
26  Phamenoth  in  the  Egyptian  reckoning,  by 
Macedonian  months  is  22  Dystrus,  i.e.  Roman  xi. 
kaL  April "  (=  22  March),  and  adds  that  *'  thejirtk 
month  is  that  of  the  Hebrews,  in  which  the 
vernal  equinox  falls."  Hence  in  Victorius,  Diony- 
sius  Exiguus,  Bede,  menns primus  la  often  synony- 
mous with  m^nsis/xucAo/tis.  In  the  East,  as  the 
Romanised  Syrian  Calendar  made  Xanthicua 
(=  Nisan)  identicsl  with  the  Roman  April, 
this  month  was  taken  as  the  first :  and  it  is  in 
terms  of  this  reckoning  that  the  ConstitiU.  Apoet 
(v.  Id),  appoint  that  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity 
(i>.  25th  December)  shall  be  kept  in  the  ninth 
month;  Epiphany  (vix.  6th  January)  on  the 
sixth  of  the  tenth  month;  as  again,  Hjii.  U,  17, 
Xanthicus  and  Dystrus  are  respectively  first  and 
t-reifth  month.  Epiphanius  al»o  seems  to  follow 
this  reckoning,  when  he  says  {ffaer.  Ixx. 
c  11)  Tph  hniiJitplas  o&  xKrip^Biiatrai  rh  fros. 
**  the  year  muat  not  end  before  the  (vernal) 
equinox."  But  in  the  West,  in  accordance  with 
the  old  Roman  practice  and  the  numerical  names 
of  the  months  (Quintilis — December — comp.  Ovid, 
Fastij  ii.  4,  7),  March  was  taken  as  the  first  or 
paschal  month ;  thus  St.  Leo  and  Gelnsius  speak 
of  the  ember  seasons  as  fasts  of  the  first,  fourth, 
seventh  and  tenth  months.  As  late  as  a.d.  755, 
aainonof  a  council  in  France  (Mansi,  CuU.  Conoo, 
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xii.  550)  has,  **  inense  primo,  quod  est,  Mftrtiis 
kalendis."  la  Italy  this  practice  seems  to  have 
been  only  ecelesiaatical,  tn  France  it  was  also  ciril ; 
thus  Gregory  of  Tours  makes  July  the  fifth, 
and  December  the  tenth  month,  and  from  a  con- 
temporary writer  de  Mirao.  S.  Marceliini,  Ma- 
billon  (de  Re  diplomat,  ti.  2H)  has  the  woi-ds,  **  Ad 
mensem  Martium  qui  apud  nos  primus  sine  dubio 
Tocitatur/'  The  successire  continnators  of  the 
history  of  Ctregory  of  Tours,  Fi-edegar  and  othen, 
keep  to  the  same  reckoning  from  Ist  March. 
Yet  here  and  there  Gregory  falls  into  the  popu- 
lar way  of  making  the  year  begin  with  the 
first  of  January  (Ideler,  ffdb,  2,  337). 

The  Roman  New  Year's  Day,  Calends  of  January, 
was  the  one  great    festival    universally   kept 
throughout    the  empire,  as  Libanius    testifies 
4^0pp.  i.  256,  iv.  1^50,  Reiske);  fiiw  9h  oTSa, 
Koi¥^v  arAmw  &ir6<rot  (mffif  M  r^r  T»/udmy 
^PXh^ '  yiyvrrw.  Si  ipuanov  rov  fuv  imravnivov^ 
*rov  Si  k^xopApov,    He,  as  a  moralist,  repro- 
batea   the    riotous   excesses    and    superstitions 
against  which  the  church  long  kept  up  its  pro- 
test.   So  early  as  the  end  of  the  2nd  century, 
Tertullian  {d6  IdoMatr.  c.  14)  has  to  lament  the 
countenance  given  by  Christians  to  the  old  prac- 
tices at  this  season  (nobis  Saturnalia  et  Januariae 
et  Brumae  et  Matronales  fk^uentantur,  munera 
commeant,   strenae    consonant,   lusus,   conviria 
constrepunt),  which  they  excused  to  themselves  as 
merely  civil  and  social  obsei'Vances,  nowise  pagan 
superstitions,  Petrus  Chrysologus  (c  433),  Serm. 
155,  protests  similarly:  "Dicit  aliqnls,  non  sunt 
haec  sacrilegorum  studia,  vota  sunt  haec  joco- 
rum ;  et  hoc  esse  novitatis  laetitiam  non  vetustatis 
errorem,  esse  hoc  anni  ptincipium,  non  gentili- 
tatis  offensam.  Errashomo!  non  sunt  haec  ludicra, 
aunt  crimina."    How  long  and  earnestly  the  pro- 
test against   this  conformity  of  Christiana  to 
these  old-established   customs  was   kept  up  by 
the  church  may  be  seen  in  Homilies  of  St.  Chry- 
tostom  (A.D.  387),  tn  Kaknda$f  t.  i.  697,  and 
de    Lazaro^    i.    ibid,   707,   in    the   opening  of 
which  he  calls  the  feast  of  the  Calends  h^r 
«'arariir^/y ;  Asteriua  Amasenus  (cir.  400)  til  Ka- 
lendas,    p.   55;    St.    Augustin,  Serfn,   198,  de 
CaL    Jcat     (t.  V.    W)7).      Maximus    of   Turin 
(A.D.  422)  Hirm.  xvi.  de  Circumcisione  Domini, 
p.  46;  Caesarius  of  Aries  (a.d.   602),  de  KoL 
Jan.  Serm.    129,  130,  ap.   St.   Augustini,  Ojc^. 
Append,   t.  V.    233  sqq.;    Eligius   of  Limoges 
(a.d.   640),  Serm.  de  Mectitud.  Cathol.  Conver- 
iationeSf    c.    5^  ap.    St.    Augustini    Opp,   Ap- 
pend, t.  vi.  267,  c.  (mostly  a  cento  of  passages 
nom  the  homilies  of  Caesarius).     The  protest  is 
enforced  by  the  Concilium  Quinlseitum  (Trulla- 
nuni),  A.D.  692,  canon  62,  rks  otkct  Keyofidi^as 
KaX&^as,  Kttt  rk  \fy6fi€va  B6ra  (twit)*  'c^  '''^ 
i[aXo6fAtva  BpovfidKia  {Ifrumalia)  ....  Kaddwa^ 
4k  tijs  t£v  inar»p  froKirtlas  irfpmipeflTJvat  /5owA^ 
/Hc^  K.r.K.     And  down  to  the  end  of  our  period, 
the  church  (even  after  that  the  1st  of  January  as 
the  Octave  of  the  Nativity  was  entitled  to  rank 
as    a   festival,  viz.   of  the  Circumcision)  con- 
fronted the  heathen  festivities  with  a  three  days' 
fast.  Thus  the  second  Council  of  Tours  (a.d.  567) 
«an.  17,  enacts  "  triduum  illud  quo  ad  calcandam 
genttlium  consuetudioem  patres  nostri   statue- 
tunt  privatas  in  kiilendis  Januariis  Beri  litanias, 
Qt  in  ecclesiis  psallatur.  et  hora  viii.  in  ipsis 
ka*endis  circumcisionis  Tnii<sa  Doo  propitio  cele- 
brvtur";  and  Isidore  of  Seville  (a.d.  595)  de 
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dit,  Offic,  Ecclifs.  i.  40,  says  that  "jojunium 
Januariarum  kalendarum  propter  errorem  gifu- 
lilitntis  statuit  ecclesia  .  .  .  per  quod  agno- 
soerent  homines  fn  tantum  ae  prave  agere  ut  pro 
eorum  peccatis  necesse  sit  omnibus  ecclcMHa 
jejunare."  (Large  extracts  from  most  of  the 
authorities  cited  may  be  seen  ia  Rheinwald,  Die 
kirchtiche  Arc^.&Aogie,  p.  223  sqq.) 

When  the  25th  December  had  come  to  be  gene- 
rally received  as  the  day  of  the  Nativity  [Christ- 
mas], Uie  Calends  of  January  acquired  a  Christian 
character,  and  Dionysius  Exiguus  dates  the  years 
of  his  era  (our  A-D.)  a  Ctrcumcisione  DominL 
Bat  the  churches  long  shraak  frcna  making  the 
New  Year's  Day  of  Christians  the  same  with  that 
of  the  heathen,  and  it  was  deemed  preferable  to 
oommence  the  year  a  Natimtate  (25th  December), 
au  epoch  which  eoatinuad  in  «se  far  into  the 
middle  aces.  Others,  however,  found  it  mote 
suitable  that  the  year  should  begin  25th  March, 
which,  if  25th  December  was  the  day  of  Christ's 
Nativity,  would  be  the  day  of  the  Conoeptiofe, 
the  Beta  adpicm€i%,  the  IncaF&ation.  Hence  the 
epoch  a6  anmmeiaUone^  or  a  conoeptione.  These 
two  epochs  were  further  recommended  (in  the 
astronomical  point  of  view)  by  their  supposed 
coincidence  with  the  &r«ina(25th  December)  aad 
the  vernal  equinox  (25th  March).  But,  according 
to  an  ancient  Latin  tradition,  the  Passion  befsll 
25th  March.  St.  Augustin,  de  /'rin,  iv.  5 :  **  Octavo 
Kal.  Apr.  conceptus  creditur  Christns  qtu  et 
poena,  Natus  traditur  octavo  kal.  Dec"  Henoe, 
perhaps,  the  epoch  a  retwredione  (or  a  passiome) 
Christi,  was  originally  intended  for  the  fixed 
date,  25th  March.  Bede  relates  {de  Temp,  rat,  c 
45),  that  in  Gaul,  at  first,  this  was  kept  as  the 
day  ''quando  Christi  resurrectio  fiiisse  trada- 
batur  **:  and  Zeno  of  Verona,  cir.  A.D.  360,  Serm, 
46,  speaking  of  this  as  the  day  of  the  resurrec- 
tion says,  in  his  mystical  way,  **  idem  sui  suo- 
cessor  itemque  decessor,  longaeva  sem))er  aetata 
novellus,  anni  parens  annique  progenies,  ante- 
cedit  sequiturque  tempera  et  saecula  iufiuita.** 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  dating  of  the  years  of  our 
Lord  from  Easter — the  moveable  feast— (inc-on- 
venient  as  it  was,  as  so  shifting  from  year  to  year, 
that  any  Julian  day  within  the  paschal  limits, 
say  1st  April,  might  fall  twice  in  the  same  year 
or  not  al  all")  prevailed  far  into  the  middle  ages, 
in  France  down  to  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
this  reckoning,  the  first  instant  of  the  New  Year 
was  signalised  by  the  eonsecration  of  the  tapers 
in  the  night  preceding  Easter  morning.  (Du 
Cangtt,  s.  i>»  Cerem  Paschaiie,  and  Mabiilon  de  A's 
diphm,  ii.  23-^.)  In  Spain  and  Portugal  the 
years  were  dated  from  the  Annunciation  down  to 
the  fourteenth  century,  in  Germany  down  to  the 
eleventh,  then  from  the  Nativity.  Conversely, 
the  English,  in  Bede's  time,  began  the  year  with 
25th  December;  afber  the  thirteenth  century, 
with  the  25th  March,  which  continued  to  be  the 
legal  civil  reckoning  down  to  1752.  In  Italy, 
besides  the  ecclesiastical  epoch,  1st  March  (see 
above),  25th  March  was  the  customary  civil 
epoch,  with  this  curious  variation,  vis.  that  in 
one  reckoning  {Caiotdus  Pieanua)  a  given  year  sf 
our  Lord  was  made  to  begin  on  the  25th  March 

•  To  meet  thi*  Inconvenlenoe,  it  was  oroal  to  add  to  tte 
monih-^  ante  paecka  or  poit  poicka.  If  the  date  l»> 
clud««  the  year  of  the  IsuicrioM,  this  generaliy  nnwfSi 
oU  doubt. 
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preceding^  And  in  the  other  (jG,  Ftt>rentinus)  on 
the  25th  March  foUowing  the  Ist  J.tncary,  iVom 
vhich,  IB  the  now  reeeived  reckoning,  the  giren 
year  bears  date.^  The  nnltipHcit^  and  fluc« 
tuatiott  of  epochi  (against  which  the  Calendar  of 
Charlemagne,  cotAdiencing  the  3fear  with  let 
Jannarj,  was  an  ineffectual  protest)  was  a  natter 
of  sore  perplexity  to  later  historians :  thus  Ger^ 
rase  of  Canterbnrr,  early  in  the  13th  oentnry 
{fligt.  AnglicMiae  Script,  x.  col.  1336)  complains, 
**  Chronicae  scriptores  ipaos  Domini  annos  diTersis 

modis  et  tenninis  nnmerant. Qnidam 

»im  annos  Domini  indpinnt  eompntare  ab  An- 
fiaatiationef  alii  a  Natlritate,  quidam  aCircnmdi* 
sionef  qtiidam  vero  a  PcoBumB.  Cnl  ergo  istoram 
magis  credendnm  est  ?" 

In  the  East  the  year,  in  rarions  forms  of  the 
Jalianiied  Macedonian  Calendar,  begnn  24th  Sep* 
tember,  but  in  that  '*  of  the  Greeks,  t>.  Syrians," 
constantly  osiBd  for  the  "  year  cf  the  Ureeks  ** 
c  era  of  the  Selevddae,  the  year  begin^i  1st  Octo^ 
ber.  But  the  "  Indictions,*'  from  their  first  com* 
mt^Dcement  at  Constantinople,  bore  date  from  1st 
September,  and  from  the  fifth  century  this  came 
to  be  received  as  the  first  day  of  the  year,  not, 
however,  at  once  raperseding  the  older  epoch, 
24th  September ;  while  in  Syria,  the  old  Seleu* 
ckliaa  epooh,  1st  October,  has  continued  in  use 
to  this  day,  except  among  Syrian  Catholics,  who 
use  the  Ut  September.  Bnt  the  Syrian  Erag^ 
rius,  the  historian  (A.D.  594),  who  uses  the  **  era 
of  Antioch,'*  dates  its  years  from  1st  September, 
the  use  of  which  epoch  by  Greek-writing  Sy- 
rians, in  place  of  the  true  Syrian  epoch,  1st 
October,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  influence  of 
the  Indictions  in  publie  acts  and  records  (Idelef, 
L  p.  463  sqq.).  The  1st  September  is  the  year- 
epoeh  of  the  Constantinopolitan  mundane  era, 
and  as  Kew  Year's  Day  continued  in  Russia 
down  to  A.D.  1700,  in  Greece  to  1821.  For  the 
Copts,  Abyssinians,  and  Armenians  using  the 
Alexandrine  Calendar,  the  fsar  begins  89th 
Angast. 

Year-daitHg.  During  the  first  centuries  in  the 
West,  the  only  conseeutire  Era  [p.  622]  was 
that  a6  tiWie  condita  ;  the  other  notes  of  the  cur- 
rent year  were  giren  by  the  reckoning  from  the 
secession  of  the  reigning  emperor,  or  more  com- 
monly by  the  names  of  the  consuls  of  the  1st 
Jaaoarr  {cosb.  oreKnarii),  Prom  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century,  as  may  be  seen  in  Clinton, 
y<uti  Btmuady  the  latter  note  of  time  began  to  fail ; 
BO  consuls  being  appointed,  the  year  was  marked 
po$t  consiUatum  of  the  last  named ;  thus,  after 
A.D.  307,  Constantio  IX.  et  Constantino  Coss., 
the  notes  are  (3U8)  Couhtanth)  X.  et  Maximiano 
VII.;  (309)  post  consul.  X.  et  YII.;  (3t0)  anno 
ii.  p.  c  X.  et  VII.  If  the  giren  year  had  con- 
nli  (or  a  consul)  it  was  named  aocordinglr. 
Thos  the  first  council  of  Toledo  bears  date  i&Vi/i- 
font  Oontiuk  (A.D.)  400.  By  a  law  of  ConsUn- 
tine,  A.D.  3*22,  no  constitution  was  yalid  without 
name  of  consuls  and  montb-^ay.  In  537,  when 
the  consulship  was  all  but  extinct,  Justinian 
enlarged  this  law  by  prescribing  that,  in  all  in- 
itniments,  first  the  year  of  the  reigning  Ckiesar, 
then  the  names  of  the  consuls,  and,  lastly,  indiC' 
ttm, month  and  day  must  be  noted  {Oid.  Thsodot, 
L  L  OoMl.  1 ;  SotoOu  iltii.>  [H.  B.] 


»  Tlili«ventty  soBttaned  down  to  lT49k 
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KEW  YEAR'S  GIFTS.  The  custom  ol 
making  gifts  on  New  Yearns  Day,  with  an  appro* 
priate  wish,  pivrailed  extensively  in  the  Romaft 
empire  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity.  If  any 
remafavi,  6Uoh  as  medols,  lamps,  tesserae  ol 
metal  or  of  earthenware,  bear  inscriptions  testi* 
fying  that  they  were  designed  for  New  Year'i 
gifts,  generally  tn  sotoe  such  form  as:  anvux 
MovVM  FAvrrvK  PEUCEM  nBi.  Qori  {The^ 
mttTM  Dipt,  i.  p.  202)  figures  a  tessera  of  rock* 
crystal  which  Was,  as  its  inscription  testifiei 
(Martigny,  Dkt,  d^  Antiq,  ChrA.  p.  286,  2nd 
edition),  a  Kew  Tear's  gift  to  the  emperor  Com* 
modus.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  thos* 
which  have  been  described  bear  any  words  or 
symbols  especially  indicatire  of  a  Christian 
origin;  there  waa  in  feet  no  reason  why 
Christians  should  not  adopt  the  simple  inserip- 
tions  on  articles  manafaotured  for  the  genera 
market. 

The  Christfan  fathers,  however,  censure  the 
giving  of  Btrenatf  together  with  other  pagaA 
customs  which  tended  to  give  the  kalends  ol 
January  a  licentious  character  (see  Augustine, 
aermm.  197, 198,  and  Ci]icuM0i8iON,p.  S94),  and  a 
council  of  Auxerre  in  ▲.d.  578  (c.  1)  distinctly 
forbade  Christians  '*strenas  diabolicas  obser- 
vare."  The  objects  given  were  probebly  some- 
times tainted  with  paganism  or  indecency. 

Another  reason  for  disapproving  of  strenae  Is 
furnished  by  Maximus  of  Turin  {H<nn.  v.  in 
Mabillon,  JUr  HcU,  ii.  18X  who  dwells  on  the 
injustice  occasioned  by  the  gifts  given  by  the 
rich  to  persons  In  power,  such  as  the  poor  could 
not  emulate.  The  giving  of  New  Tear's  gitVi 
had  become,  he  intimates,  an  onerous  system 
of  bribery  and  corruption. 

Jerome  (in  Eph/ta,  vi.  4)  notices  the  practice 
of  schoolboys  giving  sirerum  to  their  masters, 
and  begs  bishops  and  priests  not  to  send  their 
children  to  pagan  schools,  lest  the  revenues  of 
the  church  should  be  offered  to  heathen  teachers, 
and  so  perhaps  ultimately  aid  in  heathen  wor- 
ship or  licentiousness.  [C] 

NICAEA,  COUNCILS  OF  (Nicaena  Cos- 
cilia).  There  were  two  councils  held  at  Nicaea,  the 
metro}K]lisof  Bithynia,  both  general ;  the  first  and 
the  last  to  be  received  as  general  by  the  >Iastem 
and  Western  churches  alike;  the  first  uudey  Con- 
stantine  1.,  and  the  second  under  Constantiae  VI. 
(1.)  The  first  met  a.d.  325,  in  the  consulship  of 
Paiilinus  and  Julianus,  so  far  all  are  agreed,  and 
there  was  a  law  published  bv  Con.<(tantine,  dated 
Nicaea,  May  23  (x.  Ksi.  Jun.  in  1.  Ojd.  Theod, 
ii.  3,  with  Godfrey's  noteX  shewing  that  he  was 
there  then.  According  to  Socrates,  who  pro- 
fesses to  have  got  his  information  from'  the 
chronological  notices  affixed  to  it  in  a  work  he 
calls  the  Synodioam  of  St.  Athanasius,  it  met 
three  days  earlier,  or  May  20  (i.  13).  It  was 
going  on  when  the  emperor  celebrated  his  20th 
anniversary  (July  25)  according  to  Clinton,  on 
which  day  he  invited  all  the  bishope  present  to 
a  banquet,  as  we  learn  from  Eusebius  {Yit, 
Coiitt,  iii.  15).  This  covers  the  date  prefixed 
to  its  creed  in  the  acts  of  the  fourth  council ; 
and  it  was  closed  some  time  subsequently  to  thi«— 
a  note  to  the  Cresconian  collection  says,  just  a 
month  later,  or  August  25 — by  a  speech  from 
him  {Ih.  21,  comp.  Pagi  ad  Barun.,  a.d.  325,  n.  4). 
All  the  principal  documents  relating  to  it  may 
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be  seen  in  Mansi*8  Concilia  or  Bereridge^R 
Sfnadiiion^  roL  ii.  in  each  case.  Of  authentic 
and  contemporary  documents  relating  to  it, 
indeed,  there  are  but  few;  of  apocryphal,  a 
bewildering  host.  As  it  was  the  first  of  its 
kind,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  its  acts  were 
not  written  down  at  the  time,  as  was  afterwards 
customary.  There  was  no  book  kept  of  the 
acts  of  the  first  or  even  of  the  second  coun- 
cil, as  there  was  from  the  third  onwards. 
Only  what  was  agreed  upon  in  common,  was 
committed  to'  writing,  and  subscribed  to  by 
all,  as  £usebius  says  (Fit  c  iii.  14).  In 
thin  limited  class  were  comprehended  only  the 
creed,  canons,  and  synodical  letter.  As  Valesius 
well  olwerres,  had  anything  more  been  extant, 
St.  Athanasius  would  nerer  have  been  at  the 
pains  of  recalling  so  many  particulars  of  what 
passed  in  reply  to  his  friend,  but  would  have 
told  him  simply  where  he  could  find  them  re- 
corded. The  *  Copies  of  the  Nicene  Council' 
(Jffa\  transmitted  A.D.  419  to  the  African 
church  from  Constantinople,  contained  no  more 
than  its  creed  and  cnnons.  Its  synodical  letter 
is  extant  in  Socrates  and  Theodoret  (i.  9),  as  are 
two  letters  issued  by  the  emperor  at  its  close. 
His  circulars  in  convening  it  have  not  been 
preserved ;  but  if  we  may  trust  to  what  Ensebius 
tells  us  of  their  substance  (  Vit  C  iii.  10 ;  and 
Vales,  ad  /.),  his  own  letter  to  Chrestus,  bishop 
of  Syracuse  {K  H,  x.  5)  for  assembling  the 
council  of  Aries,  may  serve  to  illustrate  their 
form.  The  letters  of  Ensebius  to  his  own  diocese, 
besides  his  life  of  the  emperor,  and  of  St. 
Athanasius  to  his  friends  and  to  the  African 
bishops  are  first-class  authorities  also  for 
what  passed,  as  far  as  they  go,  though  from 
opposite  sides.  What  Socrates  calls  the  *■  Synodi- 
con'  of  St.  Athanasius  is  not  now  extant,  and, 
being  only  mentioned  and  quoted  by  Socrates, 
cannot  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  his 
acknowledged  works.  For  anything  like  cer- 
tainty we  must  be  content  with  what  we  can 
glean  from  these. 

The  emperor,  Eusebius  tells  us,  wrote  flatter- 
ing letters  to  the  bishops  everywhere,  begging 
them  to  meet  at  Nicaea  with  all  speed  (  Vit,  C.  iii. 
6).  St.  Athanasius  tells  the  Africans  (I.  2)  that 
bishope  to  the  number  of  318  came.  The  council 
has  gone  by  the  name  of  the  318  (tii|)  Fathers 
ever  since,  though  other  accounts  of  its  numbers 
had  been  current.  It  met  in  a  church  {oIkos 
thK-Hiptos^  one  of  the  largest  then  known,  and 
situated  in  the  very  midst  of  the  palace  (  Vit.  C, 
iii.  7  and  10),  whither  its  members  could  adjourn 
easily,  when  the  emperor  desired  their  presence. 
A  solitary  plane-tree  marks  its  site  still ;  and 
within  the  village  church  of  Is-nik  is  a  rude 
picture  commemorative  of  the  event  (Stanley's 
£,  C.  p.  121).  But  if  we  may  trust  the  envoys 
of  Gregory  IX.,  they  were  received,  ▲.D.  123i3. 
in  the  actual  church  in  which  the  event  took 

{dace  (Mansi,  xxiii.  280  sq.).  The  causes  which 
ed  to  it  were  threefold ;  the  heresy  of  Arius, 
the  schism  of  Heletius,  and  the  moot  question  of 
keeping  Easter.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
newest  and  most  absorbing  of  all ;  but  who  sug- 
gested the  novel  experiment  of  a  general  council 
for  dealing  with  it?  The  council  of  Antioch, 
▲.D.  272,  at  which  its  then  bishop,  Paul  of 
Samosata,  was  deposed,  had  been  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  general  council  in  earlier  times ; 
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and  this  had  been  preceded  by  a  number  of 
smaller  meetings,  as  we  learn  from  Eusebius 
(J?.  If,  vii.  28X  and  so  grew  out  of  them  in  due 
course.  But  that  of  Nicaea,  the  same  authority 
tells  us  (  Vit.  C.  iii.  (i\  was  the  act  of  one  man  ; 
and  **  God  it  was,"  says  the  emperor,  '*  on  whose 
suggestion  I  acted  in  summoning  the  bishopa  to 
meet  in  such  numbers  "  (Soc.  i.  9).  It  was  **  by 
the  grace  of  God,  and  the  piety  of  the  emperor 
in  assembling  us  out  of  different  cities  and  pro- 
vinces, that  the  great  and  holy  synod  came 
together,"  say  they  in  recounting  its  issues  (i&.). 
No  two  accounts  of  the  same  thing  could  be 
more  consistent.  Later  writers  insisted  on  sup- 
plementing them  with  a  gloss  of  their  own. 
Sulpitius  Severus,  indeed,  argued  from  contem- 
porary fiMSts,  when  he  talked  of  the  council 
originating  with  Hosius  of  Cordova  (ii.  40) ;  the 
fiithers  of  the  sixth  council  argued  from  the 
usages  of  their  own  times  simply,  when  they 
talked,  in  their  proephonetic  address,  of  its  having 
been  assembled  by  pope  Silvester  uiuf  Constantino. 
Silvester,  of  course,  concurred  in  assembling  it, 
so  far  that  he  >ent  representatives  thither,  being 
unable,  through  old  age,  to  attend  in  person. 
They  who  '* filled  his  place"  were  preAtiters^ 
according  to  the  same  authority ;  and  they  sub- 
scribed second.  Hosius,  designating  himself 
merely  bishop  of  Cordova,  subecribed  first.  He 
subscribed  first  at  Sardica  similarly.  No  less  a 
witness  than  St.  Athanasius  attests  this  last 
{Apol,  c  Avian,  49  sq.) ;  and  the  '  Prisca  versio ' 
makes  him  head  its  list  of  subscribers  at  both. 
He  was  revered  on  both  sides  even  then ;  he  waa 
in  the  highest  favour  of  any  bishop  at  court 
now ;  he  must  have  been  the  oldest  bishop,  by 
far,  present  at  either,  if,  as  St.  Athanasius  ssrs, 
he  was  100  years  old,  and  had  been  bishop  more 
than  sixty  years,  ▲.D.  357,  when  his  lapse  took 
place.  Hence,  the  order  in  which  bishops  should 
sit  at  general  councils  being  as  yet  undetermiued 
bv  rule,  he  who  was  the  most  ancient  would  be 
placed  first,  as  Eusebius  expressly  says  had  been 
done  by  Palmas  {^E.  H,  v.  23),  and  waa  a  custom 
in  Africa  much  later  (Can.  Afric,  86 ;  comp.  St. 
Aug.  Ep.  lix.);  add  to  which,  that  Hosius  had 
been  a  cunfeHitor  under  Maxlminian,  as  he  says 
himself.  Persons  talked  of  him,  said  the  Ariaus 
—  at  least  this  is  what  St.  Athanasius  puts  into 
their  mouths — as  one  who  presided  at  synods ; 
whose  letters  were  respected  everywhere,  who  had 
foiTQulated  the  Nicene  Creed  {Ep,  ad  Sol,  §  43-o). 
Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  that  Eusebius  can  mean  any 
but  Hosius  when  he  tells  us  that  the  bishop  who 
**8at  first  in  the  right  row"  delivered  the  open- 
ing speech  (Fi'i.  C.  iii.  11);  especially  when  it 
is  remembered  that  Hosius  had  been  the  only 
bishop  personally  noticed  by  him  in  enumerating 
those  present,  only  three  chapters  earlier,  and 
aI»o  that  the  very  next  thing  we  are  told,  after 
this  notice  of  him,  is  that  the  bishop  of  the 
reigning  city  was  not  present,  but  that  nis  place 
was  filled  by  his  presbyters,  who  were  the  next 
to  subscribe  after  Hosius.  Again,  there  is  proof 
positive  from  Eusebius  of  Hosius  having  acted 
for  Constantino  several  times  before  {E.  H.  x.  (&' 
Vit.  C,  ii.  63 ;  comp.  Soc.  i.  7%  but  no  contem- 
porary proof  whatever  of  his  having  ever  acted 
for  pope  Silvester.  If  Eusebius  had  delivered 
the  opening  speech  himself,  he  would  not  hare 
left  us  to  learn  this  from  Soxomen,  nor  would 
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Socrates  have  pcMsed  it  over  in  silence.  Theodoret 
led  the  way  in  attributing  it  to  Enstathias  of 
Antioch,  which  is  not  surprising  in  one  who  was 
botli  a  native  and  a  suffragan  of  that  see.  In  later 
times,  a  speech  was  invented  for  Eustathins,  on 
his  anthoritj,  which  is  still  extant. 

Up  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  5th  century — 
notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  written  on  the 
council  by  St.  Athanasius,  and  other  fathers,  by 
the  one  Latin  and  three  Greek  ecclesiastical 
historians  who  followed  Eusebius,  all  also  that 
had  been  cited  from  it  by  the  councils  of  Ephesus, 
Chalcedon,  and  other  places — not  a  word  had 
been  said,  or  a  hint  dropped,  of  Hosius  having 
represented  anybody  there  but  himself.  A.D. 
476,  or  thereaboutSi  the  statement  that  pope  Sil- 
rester  was  represented  there  by  him,  as  well  as 
by  his  own  true  presbyters,  was  adventured  on 
by  Gelasius  of  Cysicus,  a  writer  of  the  poorest 
credit,  who  makes  Constantinople  the  seat  of 
empire  when  the  council  met,  and  Rufinus,  the 
historian,  one  of  those  present;  and  to  this 
statement  bishop  Hefele  gravely  calls  upon  ns  to 
assent  still  {Introd,  pp.  36-^1  and  46). 

The  emperor,  we  learn  from  Eusebius,  on 
entering,  took  up  a  central  position  in  front  of 
the  first  row,  and  for  a  time  remained  standing 
with  the  rest,  who  rose  to  receive  him ;  after- 
wards, a  chair  of  gold  having  been  placed  before 
him,  he  seated  himself,  at  the  request  of  the 
bishops,  when  all  sat  down  likewise.  The  open- 
ing speech  made  to  him  on  their  port  has  not 
been  jureserved ;  his  answer  has.  It  was  a  short 
exhortation  to  peace,  delivered  in  Latin,  and 
interpreted  into  Greek  as  he  spoke.  When  he 
had  finished,  he  let  the  ^  presidents  of  the  coun- 
cil " — in  other  words,  the  bishops — speak.  As 
there  were  multitudes  present  besides  bishops, 
there  can  be  no  more  doubt  that  this  is  what 
Eusebius  means  here  by  that  phrase,  than  that 
bishops  frequently  went  by  that  name.  Endless 
discussions  between  them  ensued,  the  emperor 
acting  the  part  of  moderator  all  through,  con- 
rersing  with  them  in  Greek,  to  display  his 
familiarity  with  their  own  language,  though  he 
had  previously  spoken  in  Latin,  and  getting 
them  to  be  of  one  mind  and  opinion  on  all  the 
disputed  points  at  last.  They  gave  due  proof  of 
this  in  their  creed  and  canons — Eusebius  tells  the 
faithful  of  his  diocese — and  St.  Athanasius  vouches 
for  his  account  {De  Dec»  S(/n,  Nic.  f  3  and  the 
P.S.)  how  the  creed  was  formed.  First,  the  creed 
of  his  own  church  of  Caesarea,  and,  therefore, 
probably  that  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  also, 
which  he  had  received  from  his  predecessors,  had 
been  taaght  as  a  catechumen,  had  tausht  and  pro- 
fessed himself  ever  since,  was  recited  before  the 
emperor,  ^nd  found  substantially  correct ;  then, 
some  additions  to  it  having  been  agreed  upon,  it 
was  published  in  the  name  of  the  council.  Both 
forms  are  given ;  but  as  all  creeds  had  been  oral, 
and  not  written  hitherto,  we  must  not  suppose 
that  the  original  form  had  never  varied  or 
received  additions  before.  Besides,  being  about 
to  be  committed  to  writing  for  the  first  time, 
and  used  as  a  public  document  from  that  time 
forth,  the  natural  thing  would  be  that  it  should 
be  revised  previously.  The  only  question  in 
revising  it  that  seems  to  have  created  any 
difficulty,  wai  the  introduction  of  the  word 
*  Homoonsioa,'  and  this  the  emperor  at  length 
•ncceeded  in  gttting  accepted.    No  doubt  it  was 
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on  this  \>oint  that  Hosius  and  Eusebius  measured 
influence  with  him,  and  the  former  prevailed, 
which  no  one  ebe  could  have  done,  though  the 
Ifttter  was  too  politic  to  resent  his  defeat.  The 
emperor,  he  tells  his  people,  put  a  sense  on  this 
word  which  he  could  admit ;  and  it  was,  no 
doubt,  for  having  got  this  word  inserted,  that 
St.  Athanasius  credits  his  rival  with  having 
formulated  the  creed  itself.  The  new  and  the 
old  creed  agreed  in  this :  that  they  commenced 
*'  We  (nof  I)  believe,"  and  ended  with  a  sample 
profession  of  belief  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  To  this, 
in  the  new  one,  was  subjoined  an  anathema ;  but, 
instead  of  being  commensurate  with  the  creed, 
it  was  confined,  as  all  subsequent  anathemas  of 
general  councils  were,  to  the  maintainors  of  th« 
particular  heresy  then  condemned,  in  this  case 
the  Arian.  All  the  bishops  present  subscribed 
to  the  new  formula,  says  Socrates,  except  five ; 
says  Theodoret,  except  two ;  and  these  fitUing 
under  the  anathema  subjoined  to  it,  and  refusing 
to  condemn  Arius,  shared  his  exile,  decreed  by 
the  emperor.  The  names  of  those  who  sul^ 
scribed  are  not  extant  in  Greek,  except  in 
the  short  list  of  Gelasius  (Mansi,  ii.  927),  which 
is  purely  fictitious.  No  more  than  228  names 
are  preserved  in  any  of  the  Latin  lists,  which  also 
have  an  artificial  appearance,  being  grouped  in 
provinces,  a  classification  which  is  at  variance 
with  all  the  Greek  lists  of  every  general  council 
extant,  whatever  cardinal  Pitra  (iSjpic.  Sol,  i.  511) 
or  bishop  Hefele  (p.  296)  may  say.  The  leading 
bishops  known  from  other  sources  to  have  been 
present  were  Hosius  of  Cordova,  Alexander  of 
Alexandria,  Eustathius  of  Antioch,  Alexander 
of  Constantinople,  Macarins  of  Jerusalem,  Euse- 
bius of  Nicomedia,  and  Eusebius  of  Caesarea, 
the  historian ;  St.  Athanasius,  though  one  of  the 
foremost  there,  was  a  deacon  only  then. 

After  the  creed  had  been  agreed  upon,  twenty 
canons  on  discipline  were  passed.  Of  their 
number  there  can  be  no  dispute,  founded,  at 
least,  on  any  document  that  is  both  ancient  and 
authentic.  The  pretended  letter  of  St.  Athanasius 
to  pope  Mark,  and  the  pretended  eighty  or  eighty- 
four  canons  in  Arabic,  therefore,  proclaim  their 
fictitious  character.  But  we  must  not  conclude 
from  the  mere  existence  of  the  latter,  and 
without  further  prootj  with  bishop  Hefele,  that 
the  **  Greek  charch"  ever  attribute  ^*  more  than 
twenty  canons"  to  this  council,  still  less  ever 
quoted  other  canons  ai  Ni<%ne,  ^  by  mistake," 
which  were  not  Nicene,  as  popes  Zosimuiy 
Innocent,  and  Leo  did  (ifr.  360-372). 

The  canon  meriting  attention  most  is  the  sixth, 
being  the  principal  of  those  framed  with  refer- 
ence to  ^eletius,  whose  case,  the  bishops  in  their 
svnodical  letter  may  be  supposed  to  say,  engaged 
them  next  after  Arius.  Meletius  had  ordained 
priests  and  deacons  in  dioceses  outside  his  own, 
and  consecrated  bishops  at  his  sole  discretion 
(Hefele,  $  40).  The  council  deprived  him  of  all 
power  in  consequence,  but  dealt  more  leniently 
with  his  followers ;  and  to  prevent  any  similar 
irregularities  in  future,  passed  its  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  canons.  Of  these,  the  fourth  orders 
that  the  consecration  of  a  bishop  should,  in 
general,  be  the  act  of  all  (the  bishops)  of  the 
province  (in  which  the  vacant  see  was  situate); 
or,  if  that  could  not  be,  that  the  absent  (bishops) 
should  express  their  assent  in  writing,  and  thres 
(bishops),  not  of  the  province  necessarily,  come 
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together  in  erenr  oase  to  laf  handi  on  him ;  yet  m 
that  the  ratification  of  all  that  toolc  place  should, 
in  everj  province,  be  given  to  the  metropolitan, 
in  ether  words,  so  long  as  the  bi»hope  of  the 
province  were  consenting  parties,  the  oonsecraton 
no  fewer  than  three,  and  the  metropolitan  con- 
firmed their  act,  it  was  not  indispensable  that 
the  consecrators,  when  oircnmstances  woald  have 
made  this  inconvenient,  shonld  be  of  the  same 
province.    Such,  at  least,  was  the  interpretation 
put  upon  it  by  the  fkthers  of  the  second  general 
council  (Theodoret,  E,  IT.  r.  9,  near  the  end). 
This  canon,  again,  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance, 
mast  refer  to  the  same  act  throughout ;  that  one 
act,  nan»ely,  which  bishops  alone,  who  are  the 
Mily  parsons  men  tidied    here,  could    perform. 
Consequently,  the  interoretatioa  giren  to  it  by 
the  fathers  of  the  second  Nioene  council.  In  their 
third  canon,  is  irrelevant,  and  need  not  be  noticed, 
•soept  so  far  as  this — ^viz.  that  the  provincial 
bishops  in  oonseomting  a  new  bishop,  confirmed 
hiis  election,  and  their  metropolitan,  in  approving 
of  his  consecration,  confirmed  both.     But  this  is 
tiie  only  reference  to  his  election  which  this 
oanon  contains.    The  fifth  canon,  similarly  con- 
oems  another  episcopal  act  relevant  to  this  ci»e. 
Meletius  having  been  for  his  offences  eioommnni* 
oated  by  the  bishops  of  his  province,  it  Is  ordered 
tfiat  the  oanon  interdieting  anv  that  have  been 
eoEcommunicated  by  some  fh>m  being  received  by 
others  {Can.  ApoH.  10),  should  rule  caves  of  thbi 
kind ;  but  that  enquiry  might  always  be  made 
whether  any  persons  had  been  exeomm«nicated 
unfairly    by   their    bishop,  synods  of   all  the 
bishops  in  eaoh  province  are  directed  to  be  held 
twice  a  year,  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  for  that 
purpose.    The  sixth  eanon  is  not  merely  con- 
oemed  with  episcopal  acts  alone,  bat  with  epi- 
scopal   acts  only  between    bishops    and    their 
metropolitan,  in  other  words,   with    episcopal 
jurisdiction.      Had  it,   therefore,    been  always 
designated  by  its  proper  title   **  bishops    and 
tibieir  metropolitans  — the  only  persons  named 
in   it,    and   the   latter  the  highest   dignitaries 
known  to  the  church  as  yet — its  meaning  would 
have  remained  dear.     As  it  is,  fow  subjects  have 
provoked  a  wider  or  a  wilder  literature.    More- 
over, the  first  half  of  the  oonon  enacts  merely 
tJiat  what  had  long  been  customary  with  respect 
to  such  persons  in  every  province,  should  become 
law,   beginning  with  the  province  where   this 
principle  had  been  infringed ;  while  the  second 
half  declares  what  was  in  future  to  be  received 
as  law  on  two  points,  which  custom  had  not  as 
yet  expressly  ruled.     ''This  is  plain  to  all,  that 
if  any  become  bishop  without  consent  of  his 
metropolitan,  the  great  synod  has  defined  that 
he  ought  not  to  be  bishop.     But  should  two  or 
three,  from  simple  contentiousness,  oppose  what 
hns  been  agreed  upon  in  common  by  all,  and  ia 
in  accordance  with  ecclesiastical  law,  and  reason- 
able, let  the  vote  of  the  majority  prevail,"  that 
is,  become  law.    Nobody  disputes  the  meaning 
of  this  last  half;  nor,  in  fkct,  would  the  mean- 
ing of  the  first  half  have  been  questioned,  had  it 
not  included  Rome.     '*  Let  ancient  customs  pre- 
vail " — or  become  law — *'  in  Egypt,  Libya,  and 
Pentapolis" — provinces    then    subject    to    the 
Augustal  prefect,  and  in  which  Meletius  had  been 
creating  disturbances — ''so  that   the  bishop  of 
Alexandria  should  have  the  power  (which  he  has 
by  custom)over  all  these  .  .  .  and  in  likeiminner- 
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at  Antiooh,  and  in  all  other  provinces,  let  tli« 
churches  be  maintained  in  their  privileges."    No* 
body  can  dispute  the  meaning  of  this  either,  as  it 
stands.    Nobody  can  maintain  that  the  bishops  oi 
Antioeh  and  Alexandria  were  called  patriarcha 
then,  or  that  the  jurisdiction  they  had  then  was 
co-axtensive  with  what  they  had  afterwards,  when 
they  were  so  called.  "Since  this  b  usual  aUo  for 
the  bishop  in  the  (capital)  city,  Rome."     It  is  o^ 
this  clause,   standing   parenthetically    between 
what  is  decreed  for  the  particular  cases  of  Egypt 
and  Antioeh,  and  in  consequence  of  the  interpre- 
tation given  to  it  by  Rufinus,  more  particularly, 
that  so  much  strife  has  been  raised.    Rufinus  may 
rank  low  as  a  translator,  yet,  being  a  native  uf 
Aquileia,  he  cannot  have  been  ignorant  of  Roman 
ways,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  had  he  greatly  mis- 
represented them,  would  his  version  have  waited 
tin  the  seventeenth   century  to  be  impeached. 
What  is  called  the  '^Prisca  versio  Latina'*  can- 
not dispute,  though  it  tries  to  disarm  his  para- 
phrase by  a  gloss  of  its  own,  his  being   "  (Jt 
apud  Alexandriam   et   in  urbe    Roma  vetosta 
consuetude  servetur,   ut  vel   ille  Aegypti,  vel 
hie  suburbicariarum  ecclesiarum  sollicitudinem 
gerat ; "  that  of  the  **  Prison  versio,"  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  later  of  the  two,  by  some  fifty 
years  according  to  Qieseler,  §  91 :  "  Antiqui  moris 
est,  ut  urbb  Romae  episoopus  habeat  principatum» 
et  suburfoicaria  loca,  et  omnem  provinciam  suam 
(al.  ina)  sollicitudine  gubemet  ?^  Moreover,  the 
title  given  to  it  in  this  version  runs  as  follows  : 
"De    primatu   ecclesiae    Romanae   vel  alitrwn 
chitatwn  epuoopts."     ^Suburbicary  churches'* 
were  the  churches  of  tht  suburban  or  "  suburbi- 
cary  places,"  or  "regions,"  over  which  the  juris- 
diction of  the  city  praefect  extended  (Cave,  CA. 
Ooct  iii.   2-3),  embracing  a  circuit  in  every 
direction  to    the    hundr^th    milestone.      The 
bitthop  of  Rome,  therefore,  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  bishops  of  those  churches  in  heathen  times, 
and  before  the  regular  institution  of  metropoli- 
tans.   This  was  one  fact ;  afterwards  it  was  a 
fact  no  less,  that  his  jurisdiction  hccatM  com- 
mensurate with  that  of  the  city  vicar,  and  waa 
spread  over  ten  provinces:    1.  Campania;    2 
Tuscany,  with  Umbria  \  3.  Picenum  *,  4.  Sicily , 
5.  Calabria,  with  Apulia;  6.  Lucania,  with  the 
Bruttians;  7.  Samnium  ;  8.  Sardinia;  9.  Corsica; 
10.  Valeria,    These  ten  provinces  the    'Prisca 
versio'  calls  "  omnem  provindam  suam  ;**  which, 
acconlingly,  went  no  farther  northwards  than 
the  gulf  of  Speazia  on  the  west  coast,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Rubicon  on  the  east,  leaving  the 
sees  of  Aquileia,   Milan,  and  Ravenna,  similar 
centres  in  their  own  neighbourhood  of  the  seven 
northern  provinces  to  which  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  vicar  of  Italy  was  then  confined  (Pancirol, 
Sotit  Dign,   ii,   2).    The    composition  of   the 
Roman  synod  at  one  time  bore  testimony  to  its 
original,  at  another  to  its  extended  limits ;  and 
now  and  then  its  dimensions  were  enlarged  ew 
cepiionalii/f  as  will  be  pointed  out  under  that  head. 
[Pope  ;  Rom  is,  Counciw  of.] 

The  remaining  canons  need  not  occupy  muck 
space.  Canons  eight  to  fifteen  relate  to  th« 
lapsed  principally — those  that  had  concealed  or 
abjured  their  faith  to  escape  perseeution.  The 
Novatians,  or  Puritans,  «  they  styled  them- 
selves, had  incurred  censure  for  refusing  ta 
communicate  with  those  who  had  been  twice 
married  and  also  witb  the  lapsed,   even  after 
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tbey  had  performed  their  penaaee.  The  manner 
of  restoring  all  snch  was  now  settled  ;  but  the 
ordination  of  any  whose  crimes  should  have 
debarred  them  from  the  priesthood  was  declared 
invalid.  To  the  dying,  indeed,  according  to  the 
old  rule  of  the  church,  the  Eucharist,  or  "  last 
and  most  necessary  matictim,'^  is  not  to  be  denied 
under  any  circumstances ;  but  they  are  not  to 
take  rank  with  communicants  proper  should 
they  recover.  By  the  sixteenth,  trandations  of 
the  clergy  from  one  diocese  to  another  are  fbr- 
IMdden.  By  the  serenteenth,  lenders  on  usury 
are  to  be  struck  off  the  rolls  of  the  clergy.  By 
the  eighteenth,  deacons  are  forbidden  to  usurp 
any  functious  that  belong  to  priests,  especially 
that  of  giving  the  Eucharist.  By  the  nineteenth, 
it  is  decreed  that  all  the  clerical  followers  of 
Paul  of  Sumosata,  deaconesses  included,  must  be 
re-baptized  before  they  can  be  re-ordained. 
Deaconesses  indeed,  never  having  received 
fanposition  of  hands,  can  only  be  treated  as  lay 
personages.  That  this  is  the  true  meaning  of 
the  phrase  tfws  iier4$«tTMy  viz.  *a  decree 
has  now  been  made,'  is  clear  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  words  8pof,  in  canon  seventeen, 
and  &piffty,  in  canon  six.  It  has  been  a  pure 
mistake,  therefore,  which  bishop  Hefele  blindly 
Ibllows,  to  understand  it  of  some  canon  pre- 
Tionsly  passed,  whether  at  Aries  or  elsewhere. 
In  the  *Prisca  Versio'  this  enactment  about 
deaconesses  U  reckoned  a  separate  canon,  making 
twenty-one  in  all.  By  the  twentieth,  all  are 
directed  to  pray  standing  on  Sundays,  and  the 
whole  time  between  Easter  and  Pentecost. 

Tha  thrtee  first  canons,  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  causes  which  led  to  the  council,  may 
be  considered  here  more  conveniently  than  where 
they  stand.  The  iirst  decrees  that  such  as  have 
made  themselvcii  eunuchs  may  not  be  ordained, 
or,  if  ordained,  must  resign  their  post.  The 
second  that  none  should  be  raised  to  the  office  of 
priest  or  bishop,  who  had  not  been  long  baptized, 
or  after  full  instruction ;  and  even  alter  ordi- 
nation, should  any  crime  be  proved  against  a 
person,  he  must  forfeit  his  place  among  the 
clergy.  By  the  third,  no  bishop,  priest  or 
deacon,  or  clerk  of  any  sort,  may  have  living 
with  him — trvvMitroKrov — as  an  inmate  of  his 
house,  any  womaji  less  nearly  related  to  him 
than  a  mother,  sister,  or  aunt ;  or,  in  any 
ease,  such  persons  as  are  quite  beyond  suspicion. 
It  used  to  pe  maintained  that  clerioal  celibacy 
was  imposed  by  this  canon ;  and  in  the  same 
breath,  that  the  story  told  by  Socrates  and 
Sozomen  of  the  venerable  bishop  Paphnutius  was 
a  fiction.  In  ikct,  the  marked  omission  in  this 
canon  of  all  reference  to  the  wifb  amongst  the 
female  relatives  of  the  clergy,  is  explained  at 
ODce  hy  his  protest  against  any  separation  of  man 
and  wife. 

On  the  Easter  question  there  was  no  canon 
passed,  but  only  the  understanding  entered  into, 
-which  the  bishops  in  their  synodical  letter, 
and  the  emperor  in  his  circular,  record — ^viz. 
**  that  all  the  brethren  in  the  East,  who  formerly 
celebrated  Easter  with  the  Jews,  will  henceforth 
keep  it  agreeably  with  the  Kbmans  and  ourselves, 
and  all  who  from  ancient  time  have  kept  Easter 
as  we*(Soc.  i«  9).  In  other  words,  that  they 
would  all  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  anr  Lord  always  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  though  never  on  the  14th  day  of  the  month 
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NIsan,  even  when  that  day  fbU  on  a  Sunday,  but 
the  Sunday  after.    [Easteb.] 

The  authority  which  this  eoundl  obtained 
everywhere  gave  rise  to  continual  tamperings  with 
its  decrees,  or  with  its  history  from  interested 
motives.  Nine-tenths  of  sueh  tamperings,  at 
least,  have  been  in  the  Latin  interest ;  and  if 
their  origin  cannot  be  l^>oaght  home  positively 
to  the  popes  themselves,  it  caanot  be  denied  that 
they  have  been  foremost  in  using  them.  The 
interpolation  of  the  sixth  eanon,  as  has  been 
said,  began  with  the  legates  of  the  first  Leo. 
He  himself  originated  another  gloss  upon  it— « 
viz.  that  it  decidtd  that  of  the  three  sees  men-^ 
tioned  in  it  Rome  had  the  fiist  place,  Alexandria 
the  second,  and  Antiooh  the  third.  The  Sardicaa 
canons  were  first  cited  as  lUceBe  by  popea 
Zosimus,  Innocent,  and  the  same  Leo.  The  pre* 
face  to  the  Nioene  council  la  the  PBeud(v-I»iderian 
cqllectien  was  penned  in  their  inter^t.  The 
seventy-first  of  the  Arabian  canons,  according 
to  one  version  of  them  (Mansi,  U.  1005X  was 
framed  in  their  interest.  Pope  Silvester,  of 
course,  learnt  from  his  presbyters  all  to  which 
his  assent  had  been  given  through  them,  and  re« 
oeived  from  them  a  copy  of  the  synodical  letter 
addr^fssed  to  the  church  of  Alexandria,  for  whose 
special  benefit  the  council  had  met.  But  the 
council  addressed  no  letter  to  him,  nor  received 
any  letter  fVom  him  in  particular.  Later  aget 
invented  three  such  letters,  in  which  his  confirm 
mation  of  the  acts  of  th^  council  is  asked  and 
Imparted,  and  they  are  still  extant  (t&.  71d-*29). 
As  if  this  was  not  enough,  a  third  Roman  synod, 
in  addition  to  a  first  and  second,  of  still  more 
ambitions  purpose  («&.  551  and  6>l<5-32)  waa 
feigned  to  have  been  held,  in  which  he  anathe* 
matised  all  who  dared  to  contravene  the  Nicene 
definition  (t&.  1081).  Pope  Adrian  I.  is  the  first 
who  quotes  or  refers  to  these  documents.  One 
more  point  may  be  mentioned,  in  conclusion,  as 
having  an  interest  for  English  readers — riz.  that 
probably  the  earliest  MS.  of  its  kind  extant 
(**  cui  nullum  aliud  simile  invenire  uspiam 
licuit,**  say  the  Ballerini  themselves  of  it)  is  one 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  archives  (Justellus, 
100-2),  being  a  fine  and  nearly  complete  trans* 
oript  of  the  old  Latin,  or  pre-Dionysian,  version 
of  the  Nicene  and  other  canons,  in  three  parts» 
It  may  be  seen  printed,  but  untViithfally  printed) 
in  the  BUbl.  Jvr.  Gem,  Vtt.  i.  277  sq.,  by  Voel 
and  H.  Justellus,  or  reprinted  by  the  Ballerini, 
in  their  edition  of  St.  LeQ,iii.  478-563. 

That  this  version  was  the  *  Prisca  translatio,' 
which,  Dionysius  Exignos  telb  us,  he  had  been 
asked  to  improve  upon,  is  clear  enough  from 
Internal  evidence ;  and  has  long  been  accepted  as 
such  by  the  learned.  But,  according  to  I>r. 
Maassen  (Cbn.  Bechtf  §  8-11)  this  was  by  no 
means  the  earliest  version  of  the  Nioene  decrees 
then  extant  in  Latin :  as  he  assumes  there  were 
Latin  translations  of  them  sent  by  St.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  and  Atticus  of  Constantinople  re- 
spectively to  the  African  bishops  in  the  5th 
century,  when  a];^als  were  being  argued  between 
them  and  Rome,  and  that  even  a  contemporary 
translation  of  them  was  brought  home  by 
Csoilinn,  bishop  of  Carthage,  from  the  Nicene 
coancil.  It  is  true  that  w^  have  Latin  versions 
of  them  given  in  the  Isidorian  collection,  and 
several  MSS.  of  uncertain  date,  which  are  so 
headed :  but  even  so,  the  statements  made  re* 
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specting  them  an  ragae  and  oonfiicting :  and  it 
might  be  shewn  on  aimilar  evidence,  that  a 
Latin  translation  of  these  canons  was  suppiied 
bj  the  Nicene  Fathers  to  Pope  Silrester  himself. 
Again,  how  comes  it,  if  so  many  cut  and  dried 
versions  of  the  Nicene  canons  were  thus  early 
made,  that  not  one  is  erer  cited  at  len^th^  either 
in  these  versions  or  any  other,  by  members  of 
the  African  or  of  the  Roman  Church,  or  by  any 
Western  synod,  in  pre-IMonysian  times:  to  say 
nothing  of  these  versions  being  unknown  to 
Dionysius  himself,  by  whom  the  African  code 
WHS  first  brought  into  notice?  The  fact  is, 
Dionysius  is  an  inconvenient  authority  for 
modern  theories  respecting  the  Sardican  canons, 
which  the  Popes  endeavoured  to  pass  as  Kicene, 
till  the  appearance  of  his  collection,  as  will  be 
shewn  further  on.  [Sardica,  Council  of; 
comp.  DiCT.  Cubist.  Bioo.  art.  'Dionysius 
Exiguus.']  [li.  S.  Ff.] 

NICAEA  (2)  the  2nd  eoundl  of,  the  7th  and 
fast  general ;  being  the  last  to  be  received  as 
such  finally  by  the  Western  churches  in  com- 
munion with  Rome,  and  the  Eastern  churches  in 
communion  with  Constantinople ;  as  w<>ll  as  the 
only  general  council  which  has  at  times  been 
condemned  by  both,  exclusive  of  Rome.  (Palmer, 
On  the  Chttrchf  iv.  10.  4.)  Met  in  the  8th  year 
of  the  empress  Irene  and  her  son  Constantine, 
▲.D.  787.  It  contrasts  with  the  Hr>t  council 
in  that  its  acts  are  extant  and  fill  a  volume,  to 
aay  nothing  of  their  having  been  translated  by 
Anastasitts,  the  Romxn  librarian,  and  dedicated 
by  him  in  a  preface  of  singular  interest  to  pope 
John  VIII.;  while  those  of  the  first  were  not 
even  committed  to  writing. 

To  understand  its  decrees,  some  previous  phases 
of  the  contest  about  ima^^es'^must  be  recalled. 
The  emperor  Leo  III.,  surnamed  the  Isaurian, 
had  taken  a  violent  part  against  images  and 
their  defenders,  which  had  been  bitterly  re« 
sen  ted  in  his  own  capital,  and  still  more  by  pope 
Gregory  II.,  who  challenged  him  in  two  fiery 
letters  to  attempt  fimilar  measures  in  Italy. 
The  emperor  replied  by  confiscating  all  the 
papal  domains  in  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Sicily. 
His  son  and  grandson  following  in  his  steps 
retained  them.  But  his  grear-grandson  was  a 
minor,  in  dependence  upon  his  mother,  and  she, 
yielding  to  the  instances  of  the  retiring  patri- 
arch Paul,  and  of  the  new  patriarch  Tarasius, 
took  St  eps  for  reversing  all  that  had  been  decreed 
against  imngesiu  a  council  held  under  his  grand- 
fatlier  Constantine,  sumamed  Copiooymus,  a.d. 
754,  and  whi^^h  then  passed  for  th«  7th  council. 
She  wrote,  therefore,  to  pope  Adiian  1.  in 
their  joint  names  a.d.  784,  inviting  him  to  a 
council  which  she  proposed  assembliog  at  Con- 
•taniinople  lor  that  purpose;  but  her  letter 
remained  unanswered  for  two  yearti.  At  length, 
A.D.  786,  two  presbyters  arrived  from  Rome  to 
be  present  at  it  on  behalf  of  the  po(>e.  Even  then, 
tlie  council  had  no  sooner  met  than  it  had  to  be 
closed  on  account  of  the  disturbances  to  which 
It  gave  rise.  The  year  ful lowing  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  ^'icaea,  where  its  pro<*«eJings  occupied 
no  more  than  a  month,  as  has  been  said. 
According  t«  the  lists  given  in  Mausi,  260 
biiihops  or  their  representatives  attended  its 
first  action  or  session,  and  310  subscribed  to 
what  was  defined  at  its  7th  and  last.     The 
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first  place  was  assigned  to  the  legates  of  th« 
pope,  though  presbytera.  Tarasius,  who  had 
inst  been  appointed  patriarch,  while  yet  a 
layman,  by  the  civil  power,  sat  second,  and  waa 
the  chief  speaker  throughout.  Two  presbytera, 
representing  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and 
Alexandria,  who  were  kept  away  by  the 
Saracens,  sat  next.  The  see  of  Jerusalem, 
being  vacant,  waa  not  represented.  The  reat, 
with  very  few  exceptions — and  none  farther 
west  than  Italy-— came  from  the  east.  At  the 
reqaeat  of  the  bishops  of  Sicily,  Taraaius  opened 
proceedings  in  a  short  apeech.  The  imperial 
letter,  or  SacrOy  waa  then  read,  in  which  re« 
ference  was  made  to  hia  oonaecration,  to  the 
petition  that  had  been  made  by  him  for  a 
council,  and  to  the  steps  which  had  been  taken 
for  assembling  this.  Lastly,  several  bishopa 
who  had  attended  the  iconoclastic  council  under 
Copronymus,  or  been  consecrated  by  those  that 
had,  on  confessing  their  errors,  and  professing 
the  fiiith  of  the  six  previous  councils,  were 
received. 

At  the  second  action,  two  letters  from  pope 
Adrian  were  read ;  one  to  the  empress  and  her 
son,  the  other  to  Tarasiua.  The  first  begins 
with  a  faltering  reference  to  the  exaltation  of 
the  Roman  see  by  the  first  emperor  Constantine 
and  his  mother,  together  with  his  recovery  from 
leprosy  through  pope  Silvester,  whose  acta  are 
then  quoted  in  favour  of  images,  supplemented 
by  other  authorities.  Afterwards,  if  Anastasius, 
or  rather  the  anonymous  somebody  who  pro- 
fesses to  record  his  words,  is  to  be  trusted,  the 
pope  commented  on  the  consecration  of  Taraaius, 
and  on  his  being  styled  oecumenical  patriarch  in 
passages  which  the  Greeks  suppressed,  and  con- 
cluded by  protesting  against  the  detention  of  hia 
rights  and  patrimony,  contrasting  with  it  all  the 
provinces  and  cities  and  provinces  which  he  had 
just  received  in  perpetuity  from  Charlemagne, 
besides  what  he  had  regained  through  him  from 
the  Lombards.  But  all  this  is  suspicious,  being 
only  preserved  in  a  Latin  version,  and  in  any 
case  should  be  compared  with  a  letter  written 
to  Charlemagne  by  the  same  pope  nine  years 
before  (Cod.  Carol.  Ep,  Ix.),  for  the  marked 
abstention  from  any  reference  to  the  contents  of 
the  papal  archives  in  one,  and  the  palmary 
reference  to  the  donation  of  Constantine  pre- 
served there  in  the  other.  Even  if  genuine,  the 
Greeks  might  well  have  suppressed  this  passage, 
no  general  council  having  ever  been  asked 
before  to  occupy  itaelf  with  such  subjecta.  Th« 
letter  to  Tarasiua  la  said  to  have  been  aimilarly- 
mutilated ;  but  in  thia  case  the  Latin  version 
contains  nothing  of  any  aort  which  is  not  found 
in  the  Greek.  The  pope  merely  speaks  in  it  of 
the  synodical  epistle  received  from  Tarasiua 
announcing  his  election  and  containing  his  pro- 
fession. As  thia  last  waa  in  entire  harmony 
with  the  faith  of  the  six  previous  councils,  and 
had  taken  the  right  view  of  images,  he  would 
not  insist  on  the  twofold  biota  of  his  election-— 
at  least,  if  the  patriarch  will  engage  to  do  three 
things:  (1)  to  get  the  peeudo-synod  against 
images  condemn^ ;  (2)  to  aeek  union  with  th« 
Roman  see  to  that  extent  as  to  make  professioa 
(if  his  devotion  to  it  as  head  of  all  the  churches 
of  God ;  (3)  to  get  images  restored  by  an  imperial 
edict  to  their  accustomed  places  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  capital  and  throughout   thm 
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East,  conformably  with  the  tradition  of  ihe 
Koman  church.  Both  letters  were  accepted 
cnthn:»iaNtically  by  the  conncil,  and  the  bitihops, 
in  anbficribing  to  them,  declared  them  a  standard 
•f  orthodoxy  for  what  they  contained. 

In  tha  third  action^  Gregory,  bishop  of  Neo- 
Caeat^rea,  recanted  his  former  opinions,  and  was 
received.  Then  a  copy  of  the  synodical  letter 
sent  by  Tara^ios  to  his  brother  patriarchs  having 
been  read  oat,  it  was  pronounced  identical  with 
what  bad  been  sent  to  the  pope,  whose  answer 
to  it  they  had  jost  heard  and  accepted  accord- 
ingly. Two  points  in  it  deserve  some  notice — 
1.  It  asserted  procession  of  the  Holy  Qhost  from 
the  Father,  through  or  by  the  Son.  2.  It 
anathematised  pope  Hooorins  with  other  mono- 
thelite  leaders  by  name,  and  their  dogmas,  as 
well  as  their  followers.  The  reply  to  tlus  letter 
from  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria, 
and  with  it  the  synodical  letter  they  had  them- 
aelres  received  from  the  late  patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem, on  his  election,  followed.  In  the  latter  of 
these  the  Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  prooeed  eternally 
from  the  Father :  the  teaching  of  the  six  previous 
councils  is  epitomised  and  professed :  while  pope 
Honorius  is  distinctly  said  to  have  been  anathe- 
matised by  the  sixth.  Both  letters  were  declared 
•n  accordance  with  the  profession  of  Tarasius, 
•lid  subscribed  to  by  all. 

With  the  fourth  action  commenced  the  real 
work  of  the  council.  Passages  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  were  read  out  favourable  to 
risible  representations  of  things  absent  or  un- 
seen. Passages  from  the  fathers,  mentioning 
images  or  pictures  with  approval  followed. 
Several  of  these  paasages,  indeed,  were  drawn 
fi'om  works  of  no  credit ;  some  from  confeKSedly 
spurious  works,  as  G&ve  points  oat  (i.  650) 
fbrcibly.  Still,  the  eighty  -  second  Trullan 
canon,  which  they  considered  oecumenical,  alone 
covers  their  decision  in  principle ;  and  this  again 
bad  been  acted  upon  in  the  preceding  century, 
when  a  picture  of  our  Lord  was  borne  before  the 
apostle  of  England,  as  he  entered  Canterbury. 
Art,  in  general,  might  have  been  lost  to  the 
church  had  they  decided  otherwise.  Finally, 
where  they  state  their  inferences  (Mansi,  ziii.  131) 
ftod  say  that  they  **  honoor  ench  representations 
of  holy  persons  and  holy  things,  as  leading  to  the 
perpetual  remembrance  of  their  prototypes," 
they  assert  nothing  irrational ;  and  even  when 
they  add,  '*as  likewise  making  us  sharera  of 
thcdr  holiness,*  they  may  mean  no  more  than  *'  as 
exciting  people  to  endeavour  to  be  as  good  as 
they  mere.** 

The  fifth  action  was  occupied  with  details  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  council  against  images 
nnder  Copronymus,  A.D.  754.  First,  the  wortfalt^s- 
ness  of  its  authorities  was  exposed,  and  counter- 
authorities  cited  in  conderanatton  of  them. 
Vext,  volumes  from  which  passages  in  fhvoor  of 
jmsges  had  been  torn  ont  were  displayed.  Lastly, 
the  reaction  against  images  was  traced  back  to 
the  Saracens.  At  the  6th  action,  the  refutation 
of  the  same  council  assumed  a  more  formal 
^hape.  It  was  subdivided  into  six  tomes  or 
parts  so  arranged  that  in  each  of  them  Gregory, 
bishop  of  Neo-Caesarea,  one  of  the  recanting 
prelates,  reads  out  portions  of  the  acts  of  the 
pneiido-synod,  and  'one  of  the  deacons  of  the 
church  of  Constantinople  their  refutation. 
The  council  met  fur  its  seventh  action  on  j 
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Oo^.  13,  wh«n  Theodore,  bishop  of  Taormina  in 
Sicily,  read  out  its  detioition.  This,  after  a  short 
preface,  commenced  with  the  creed,  in  the  Cod- 
stantinopoiitan  form  only,  and  without  the  canon 
enforcing  its  exclusive  use,  which  we  find  ap- 
pended to  it  at  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  coun- 
cils. Long  aflerwards  it  was  pretended  on  the 
Latin  side  that  the  insertion  of  the  "  FUio^ju^' 
was  decreed  at  this  council ;  the  very  thing  it 
was  blamed  by  the  council  of  Frankfort  for 
not  having  done,  Next,  it  anathematised  all 
the  heretics  by  name,  whom  the  six  previous 
councils  had  condemned,  including  pope  Honorius. 
Next,  it  declared  for  preserving  all  ecclesiastical 
traditions  intact,  one  of  which  was  the  employ- 
ment of  symbolical  representjitions.  And  there- 
upon it  decreed,  lastly,  that  images  of  our  Lord, 
His  mother  and  His  saints,  in  colours,  mosaic, 
or  other  material,  might,  like  the  cross,  be 
freely  placed  on  church  walls  and  in  tablets ;  on 
vessels  and  vestments  used  at  divine  service ;  in 
private  houses  or  by  the  roadside,  and  have 
candles  or  incense  burnt,  according  to  custom 
before  them,  and  be  kissed  and  saluted  with  all 
reverence,  saving  only  the  worshij)  (latria) 
which  is  due  to  God  alone,  deposing  all  bishops 
and  clergy,  and  excommunicating  all  monks  and 
laymen  who  maintained  the  contrary.   PIhaoks.] 

This,  followed  by  corresponding  acclamations 
and  anathemas,  a  joint  letter  to  the  empress  and 
her,son  from  Tarasius  and  the  assembled  bishops, 
ana  a  synodical  letter  to  the  faithful,  terminated 
the  more  formal  wvrk  of  the  council.  Its  mem- 
bers  met  for  a  supplemental  or  eighth  session  at 
the  palace  called  Magnuura  in  the  capiul,  Oct. 
23,  when  the  definition  was  again,  read  out,  this 
time  in  the  hetiring  of  the  empress  and  her  son, 
who  were  present,  and  twenty-two  canons  passed. 
Of  these  the  first  inxists  on  the  observance  of 
the  canons  by  all,  but  seems  to  point  rather  to 
dogma  than  discipline.  If  it  is  held  to  confirm 
all  the  canons  of  the  six  previous  councils,  it 
must,  of  course,  be  understood  to  confirm  the 
Trullan  or  Quini-sext  canons.  The  second  or- 
dains that  no  bishop  shall  be  consecrated  who 
has  not  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Psalter, 
the  canons,  and  Holy  Scripture  in  general.  The 
third  declares  all  appointments  of  bishops  by 
the  civil  power  void,  as  being  contrary  to  the 
canons.  Thus  Tarasius  efiectuolly  barred  his 
own  case  fh)m  becoming  a  precedent.  The  fourth 
and  fifth  are  strong  against  simony.  The  sixth 
renews  the  rule  that  a  provincial  synod  shall  be 
held  at  least  once  a  year.  The  seventh  ordains 
that  any  bishop  consecrating  a  church  in  future 
without  relics  of  the  saints  shall  be  dejiosed.  The 
eighth  decrees  against  receiving  any  Jews  who 
are  not  sincere  converts.  The  ninth  orders  that 
all  books  against  images  should  be  brought  to 
the  residence  of  the  patriarch  st  Constantinople, 
and  there  stowed  away  with  all  other  heretical 
works.  'Any  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon  concealing 
such  books  is  to  be  deposed,  and  any  monk  or 
layman  anathematised.  The  remaiining  thirteen, 
being  of  less  consequence,  may  be  pasMd  over. 

Anastasius  is  allowed  to  have  translated  these 
canons,  whether  he  translated  the  proceedings  of 
the  eighth  session  or  not,  which  some  deny.  The 
Latin  version,  which  used  to  be  thought  anterior 
to  his,  omits  them  certainly.  But  if  the  titles 
given  at  the  end  of  his  preface  are  his,  it  is 
plain  that  he  looked  upon  the  eighth  iiession  ss 
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one  with  the  serenth,  and  such  is,  apparently, 
the  riew  which  Theophanes,  who  was  present, 
tikes  of  it  in  his  Chronographia.  The  other 
pieces  in  connection  with  it,  also  given  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  are:  1.  A  complimentarj  speech 
addressed  to  the  council  hj  kpiphanius,  deacon 
of  the  church  of  Catana,  in  Sicilj.  2.  A  letter 
from  Tarasius  to  pope  Adrian,  tersely  describing 
the  council,  which  **  by  placing  a  copy  of  the 
Gospels  in  its  midst,  constituted  Christ  its  head, 
and  by  causing  the  letters  of  the  pope  to  be  read 
first  in  order,  constituted  him  its  eye."  8.  A 
second,  and  still  more  remarkable  letter  from 
the  same  to  the  same,  bristles  with  denunciations 
from  Scripture,  the  canons,  and  the  fathers, 
against  simony,  thus  not  merely  throwing  light 
upon  the  fourth  and  fifth  canons  passed  at  this 
council,  but  suggesting  that  they  may  have  been 
as  much  needed  just  now  for  the  West  as  the 
East.  4.  A  letter  from  the  same  to  an  anchoret 
dignitary,  named  John,  announcing  and  expound- 
ing to  him  the  decrees  of  the  Council.  The  latter 
standing  last  in  Mansi,  which  purports  to  hare 
been  addressed  to  the  church  of  Alexandria  by 
this  council,  was  probably  written  to  bring  about 
its  commemoration  in  a  later  age.  It  now  stands 
fur  commemoration  in  the  Greek  Menology  on 
Oct.  12,  and  is  there  said  to  have  been  attended 
by  367  f  ithers.  For  the  letter  written  in  defence 
of  it  by  )H>pe  Adrian  to  Charlemagne,  which 
Mansi  prints  last  but  one,  see  'Council  of 
Frankfort.'  (Mansi,  xiL  951  ad.  f.  and  xiii.  1-820 ; 
Bevcridge,  Synod  11. 165-9 ;  Hefele,  111.  410-57.) 

[E.  S.  Ff.] 
NICANDEB  (1)  Martyr  in  Egypt  under 
Diocletian;  commemorated Mar.l5 (Basil.  Jfeno/. ; 
Boll.  Acta  88.  Mart.  li.  392).  The  Menology 
assigns  to  the  same  day  the  martyrdom  of 
another  Nicander,  "  sanctus  apostolus. ' 

(2)  Martyr,  commemorated  in  Africa  June  5 
(//t^'-on.  Mart.)\  Usuard  gives  the  name  on  the 
same  day  with  Marcianus  and  Apollonius,  in 
Egypt ;  and  Ifieron,  Mart,  calls  him  in  the  same 
connexion  Kigrandus.  Basil  (Menol.)  mentions 
Kicander  with  Martianns  on  this  day. 

(8)  Martyr,  with  Quiriacns,  Blast  as,  and  others, 
commemorated  at  Borne  June  17 {I{ieroiuMart,)\ 
assigned  to  this  day  with  Martianus  in  Boll. 
Acta  83.  Jun.  iii.  266. 

(4)  Bishop  of  Myra ;  commemorated  Nov.  4 
((W.  ByzofU. ;  Daniel,  Oo<L  Liiurg,  iy.  273). 

(5)  Martyr,  with  Hiero,  Hesychius,  and  others; 
commemorated  Nor.  7  (Bai»il.  Menol).     [C.  H.] 

NICANOR  (1)  one  of  the  seven  deacons 
(Acts  vl.),  martyr  at  Cyprus ;  commemorated 
Jan.  10.  (Usuard.  Mart,\  Vet,  Mom.  Mart.; 
Boll.  Acta  88.  Jan.  i.  601). 

(2)  Martyr  with  Martiana  and  Apollonioa 
[cf.  NiCAKDEB  (2)];  commemorated  in  Egypt 
Ap.  5  {Hiervn.  Mart. ;  Usuard.  Jfort. ;  Vet.  Bom. 
Mart.);  July  28  {Cal.  Byzant, ;  Basil.  Menol. ; 
Daniel,  Ood.  Liiurg.  iv.  264).  [C.  H.] 

NICASIUS,  bishop,  martyr,  with  his  virgin* 
sister    Eutropia    at    Rheims ;    commemorated 
Dec.  14  (Usuard.  Mart. ;  Surius,  de  Prob.  8anct. 
Mist.  t.  iv.  Dec  14,  p.  264,  ed.  Colon.  1618). 

[C.  H.] 

NICE,  martyr,  A.D.  303;  commemorated  by 
the  Greeks  Ap.  25.    (Boll.  Acta  88.    Ap.  iii. 

m.)  [c.  H.] 
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NICHB  (Nfin}),  a  town  so  cnlled  in  Thrace  not 
far  from  Adrlanople,  where  the  Arians  held  a 
council,  A.D.  359,  Oct.  10,  on  their  way  home 
fVom  Rimini,  to  publish  the  creed  brought 
thither  by  Valens,  in  order  that  from  the  name 
which  it  would  thus  get  it  might  be  confounded 
with  the  Nicene.  (Soc  ii.  37.)  Instead  of  iPhich 
it  was  condemned  in  the  West,  as  soon  as  known. 
It  betrayed  its  character  by  condemning  the  ua« 
of  the  word  '  Homoousios ' ;  besides  which  it 
contained  "  the  descent  into  hell,"  which  had 
not  as  yet  appeared  in  any  church  creed.  It  ia 
extant  in  Theodoret  {ff.  E.  ii.  21),  and  was  re* 
peated  almost  word  for  word  at  Clonstantinople 
the  year  following  (Soc.  ii.  41.)  St.  Hilary 
(Fragm.  viii.)  gives  the  fullest  account  of  what 
took  place.  The  sentence  passed  on  Valens  and 
Ursacius  at  Rimini  was  rescinded  at  the  same 
time.    (Mansi,  iii.  309-314.)  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

KIGEA8  (NiCBTAB),  bishop  of  Romatiana  ia 
Dacia ;  depositio  June  22  (Usuard.  Mart, ;  Boil. 
Acta  88,  Jun.  iv.  243).  [C.  H.] 

N1CXF0BU8.    [NiCEPHORUs.] 

NICENE  GBEED.    [Ckeeo.] 

KICEPHOBUS  (1)  Martyr  with  Victorinni 
and  five  others ;  commemorated  Jan.  31  (BasiL 
Menol.) ;  NiOOPllOBUS,  Feb.  25  (  Vet,  Bom,  Mart.) ; 
NioOFORUB,  Feb.  25  (U:juard.  Mart), 

(2)  Martyr  at  Antioch,  under  Valerian  and 
Gallienus ;  commemorated  Feb.  9  (BasiL  Menol. ; 
Col,  Butant. ;  Daniel,  OaL  Liiurg,  iv.  253 ;  Boll. 
Acta  88  Feb.  ii.  283). 

(8)  (NiCBFORUS)  Martyr,  commemorated  in 
Africa  March  3  {Hieron,  Mart,\ 

(4)  Martyr,  commemorated  April  5  (Co/. 
Byxant,), 

(5)  Patriarch  of  Constantinople;  oommemo* 
rated  June  2  (Basil.  Menol,). 

(6)  Martyr  with  Antoninus,  Germanus,  and 
others ;  oommemorated  Nov.  13  (BasiL  Menol,y, 

[C.  fl.] 

NICETA8  (1)  •  bishop  in  Dacia ;  commemo- 
rated Jail.  7  (Boll.  Ada  88,  Jan.  L  365). 

(2)  Bishop  of  Apollonias,  confessor  in  the 
IconoclHstic  period ;  oommemorated  March  20 
(Boll.  Acta  88.  Mart.  iii.  165). 

(8)  Bishop  of  Romatiana.    [NiCEAS.] 

(4)  Martyr  with  Aquilina,  under  Decius;  com* 
memornted  July  24  (BolL  Acta  88.  Jul.  v.  492). 

(5)  Martyr  at  Nioomedia,  under  Maximian  it 
is  said;  commemorated  at  Venice  Sept.  12 
(Boll..icto  88,  Sept  iv.  6). 

(6)  A  Gothic  martyr ;  oommemorated  Sept  15 
(BasiL  Menol. ;  CaL  Bytant. ;  Daniel,  Cod.  Liiurg. 
iv.  269 ;  BolL  Aciii  88,  Sept  v.  38). 

(7)  **Our  father,"  related  to  the  empren 
Irene,  confessor ;  oommemorated  Oct  6  (BasiL 
Mend.).  [C.  H.] 

NICETIUS  (1)  Martyr,  commemorated  at 
Kicomedia  Jan.  20  {ffieron.  Mart.), 

(2)  Bishop  of  Be8an9on  in  the  7th  century; 
commemorated  Feb.  8  (Boll.  Acti  88.  Feb.  ii.  168). 

(8)  B^hop  of  Lyon,  a.d.  573 ;  oommemorated 
April  2  iffieron.  Mart, ;  (huai-d.  Mart ;  BolL 
Acta  88,  Ap.  i.  95). 

(4)  Bishop  of  Treves.    [NiCBTCB.1      [(X  H.] 
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NICETU8  (1),  Bbhi^,  commemont«d  at 
Vituat  iBienm.  Mart. ;  UsDRrd.  Moj-I.). 

(S)  UftTtyr,  comincinontdt  >t  Rom*,  on  tha 
Via  Portuen^  3aly  2B  (flfenm.  Jfort.). 

(S)  Mutfr,  onmmemonUd  In  Itil;  Ang.  S 
(intrvn.  JAirL). 

(4)  Two  martjn  ot  thii  name  cCRunemontcd 
Bt  AUiandria  Sept.  10  {Hieron.  Mart,). 

((>  Martyr,  cammcmonted  at  TrtTrt,  Oct.  1 
J/ieroit.Mart.);  Kioetiub  (dnriOB,  ife  /'ro*.  J& 
Hill.  t.  IT.  Oct.  L  p.  3,  ColoD.  1618;  Mibill. 
jlc<a  5&  0.  S.  B.  cue  i.  p.  tS4,  Vaoet.  1733). 

(8)  MartTT,  cammcmorated  Oct.  10  {Hitrim. 
Jfarl.).  [C.  H.] 

NICIA  <Xi  Vii«!n  martyr,  Boo.m«non.t«l 
A  p.  28  (Hitnn.  Mart.). 

(5)  Hartrr,  oMDmamontad  Hrj  33  (EitroiL 
Mart.).  [C  H.] 

KICO  (1)  Btahup,  "  HolrMartjr,"  with  169 
ciHPpanioai,  i.D.  25U,  nenr  Tiiurgmeliinm ;  com- 
mnmonted  Unr.  23  (BuiJ.  Mcnoi. ;  Col.  Byiaut. ; 
Dnnlel.  Cori.  Zitwg.  it.  266 ;  Botl.  jlcCa  SS. 
Vart.  iii.  442). 

(S)  Martyr,  with  Neo  iiiiii  H«li«leini :  com- 
Id  fiapt.  28  (BaiiL  MtKot.).        [&  H.] 
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(S)  Martyr,  vith  snnie  of  the  ume  companinti) 
precedicg.  and  p«rhiipH  tbe  same  perwrn  ;  cnin- 
emorated  Feb.  28  {Hierm.  Mart.);  Micophorua 
(Boll.  Acta  as.  Feb.  iii.  T24). 

(S)  Marljr,  connnemoratad  March  1  {fffenm. 


NICODEUUS,  Jewish  doctor  (St.  John  iii.)  ; 
iureutio  at  Jerusalem  Aaf.  »  (Usoard.  Mart.); 
Bitrtm.  Murt. ;  Vet.  Rom.  MaH.).  [C.  H.] 

NICODEMUB.  Guin^banlt  name*  a  dip- 
tTch  of  the  8th  ot  9th  century,  publlebed  bf 
TV^landi  {AntkpiUittj  Christianae,  p.  349  and 
plate),  la  which  Nicsdemus  is  holdmg  a  i 
Tue,  fifth  fignre  dd  the  lecoad  leaf  of  the  dip- 
tych.     He   i>  to  ronnd  he    in  an   Entombment 


from  ■  Mh  centnry  Greek  MS.,  eiven  by  Rohaalt 
de  Flenry  (/."Amnirifa,  toI.  ii.  pi.  id.  fig.  I) 
from  BibUhiiU'  A'atiimali,  S-mUi  MS.  510, 
where  he  ii  pointw]  ont  by  name  (>ee  woodcnt). 
Tha  irriter  cannot  find  any  repreuntation  wlthii 
onr  pitted  of  hie  Tielt  to  our  Lord  by  night. 

[R.  SL  J.  T.] 

NICOKORUS  (1),  martyr  with  Victorinna, 

Tielor   aod   othera;     commemonted   Id    Egypt 

Kcb.  25  (Usoard.  Mart.);  NiwPKoaus,  Feb.  24 

i^Uiirm.  Mirt.).    [Hiokpitobu*.] 


(*)  Martyr, 
(tlieron.  Marl 

NICOLAS,  biihop  or  Uyra.    [NicouDB,] 

NICOLAUB  (1)  Aachoret,  with  Tracisin 
Sardinia,  in  the  fourth  century  ;  cnmmemorHtcd 
June  21  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  Jun.  iv,  84> 

(8)  Martyr,  with  Hleronymni  >t  Brewria ; 
commemDisted  July  6  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  Jul.  ii. 
285). 

(S)  Bithop  of  Myra  in  the  time  of  Constanline ; 
commemorated  Dec.  6  (Baiil.  Mtwil. ;  Utanrd. 
Jfori.;  Suriiu,  <h  Pmb.  Saact.  Hiit.  t.  iv.  IVc, 
p.  183,  ed.  Colon,  1618);  NlOOLAa,  "wonder- 
worker "  {Cat.  Bytani. ;  Daniel.  Cod.  f.itvrg.  ir. 
376) ;  Hme  name  and  title.  Dee.  7  (Col.  Armen-) ; 
Ni001.iB,  Ap.  10  (CoA  Ethiop.).  [C  H.] 

NICOMEDES,  preubyter,  martyr;  nntalii 
Sept.  1.1  (O.nard.  Mart.;  Bed.  Ma^t.;  Vet. 
KoM.  Mart. ;  Boll.  Acta  SS.  Sept.  T.  6);  dedicn- 
tioD  of  hia  churcfa  at  Kome,  June  1  (Uaiinnl. 
Marl.;  Kei.  Mart. ;  Vrl.  Horn.  Marl.);  dedica- 
tion on  June  1  obaerred  in  Qregory'a  Secramen- 
taiy,  hii  name  being  in  the  collect  (Greg.  Mag. 
La.  Soar.  104).  One  of  thtii  name  for  Sept.  l.S 
■t  Tomi,  and  one  for  June  1  in  Africa,  mentioned 
In  Biam.  Mart.  [C.  H.] 

NICOPHOEUS  (I)  Feb.  24,  Feb.  28.  [Kioo- 

(8)  Martyr ;    commemorated  Mar.  fl  (Hitrm. 

MaH.).  (Q.  H.] 

NICOPOLI8,  COTmCIL  OF,  i.D.  872,  at 
the  border-town,  iOK»lleil,  o(  Armenia  Minor 
and  Cappadocla.  The  biihop,  Theodotna  of 
Nicopolii,  had  invited  St.  Baiil  to  be  present, 
but  when  he  came,  owing  to  hli  havlDg  ad- 
mitled  Euitathiua  of  Saboite  to  coiamunion,  in 
hit  way  thither,  on  terma  uniatiaroctvTj  to 
Theodotna,  he  wai  not  admitted,  to  hia  great 
annoyanoe.  (Ep.  EIH  ;  comp.  Haul,  note,  iii. 
47B.)  [t  S.  Ff.] 

NICOPOLrriANDS,  martp-  with  Styraciui 
and  Tobilas ;  commemorated  Nor.  S  (Basil. 
Mewii.).  [C.  H.] 

NIC0STEATU8  (1)  MartTr ;  commemo- 
rated at  Niconiedia,  Mnr.  33  {Hieran.  Mart.). 

(3)  Martyr,  with  aaodlni,  Caitoriui.  and 
othera;  commemorated  at  Rome  July  7  and 
Not.  8  (Uinard.  M.irt. ;  Vrt  Bom.  Mart. :  Bed. 
Jfort.) ;  KoT,  8  (Suriui,  de  Pnh.  Sa-^t.  Hi-t.  I. 
It.  ^ov.  p.  213,  ed.  Colun.  1618).  [C.  H.] 

NIDD,  COUNCIL  OF,  a.D,  705  r  held  on 
the  btnka  of  the  Kidd,  in  Northumbria,  by  order 
of  pope  John  VI.,  la  the  reign  of  Osrud,  at  which 
Brlhtwald,  archbiHhop<>rCBnlerhary,waspTa>>eiit, 
and  the  matter  ofWi^trid.  biehop  of  York,  finally 
lettled  (Uaddan  and  Stnbbi,  Comcil4,  Sk.  iii. 
364-367,  and  Uanti,  xJL  167-174).   fE.  S.  Ff.] 

N[0A8IUB,  preabyter,  martyr,  in  thaVeim, 
PTobablT  dr.  A.D.  386,  with  Quirinus  aad  Pien- 
4X3 
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tin;    comtnemorated   Oct.    11  (Usuard.  Mori.; 
Boll.  Acta  88.  Oct.  t.  510).  [C.  H.] 

NIGRANDUS.    [Nicander,  Jiib«  6.] 

KILAMMON,  Egyptian  recluse  In  fifth  cen- 
tury ;  commemorated  Jan.  6  (Boll.  Acta  88. 
Jan.  i.  326).  [C.  H.] 

NILUS  (1)  Martyr,  with  Peleas  and  Helias; 
commemorated  Sept.  19  (BoaiL  Mentd. ;  Usnard. 
M'lrt ;  Vet.  Roin.  Mart.) ;  named  in  ffieron, 
Mart,  on  this  day  with  Gvpileus  and  others. 

(2)  "Our  father;"  commemomted  Nor.  12 
iCul.  Byzant,).  [C.  H.] 

KIM  BUS  (iw  CHBSsnATS  Art),  a  disc  or  plate, 
commonly  golden,  sometimes  red,  blue,  or  green, 
or  bnnded  like  a  rainbow,  placed  rertically 
behind  the  heads  of  persons  of  special  dignity 
or  sanctity  as  a  symbol  of  hononr.  This  disc 
id  sometimes  redaced  to  a  mere  ring,  single  or 
double,  showing  the  background  through.  It 
is,  as  a  rule,  perfectly  plain,  except  in  the  case 
of  our  Saviuur,  whoite  nimbus  is  commonly  dis- 
tinguished by  a  cros5.  The  cross  is  sometimes, 
but  rarely,  depicted  immediately  above  the 
Sacred  Head,  either  iust  without  or  just  within 
the  circumference  of  the  disc  (as  in  the  mosaics 
of  the  arch  of  the  tribune  at  St.  Maria  Mag- 
giore),  but  it  is  almost  universally  inscribed 
within  the  circle.  After  the  eighth  century 
living  persons  were,  in  Italy,  distinguished  by 
a  square  nimbus,  which  sometimes  assumed  the 
form  of  a  scroll,  partly  unrolled. 

The  nimbus  is  undoubtedly  of  ethnic  origin. 
It  is  the  visible  expression  in  art  of  the  lumihous 
nebula  supposed  to  emanate  from  and  to  clothe 
a  Divine  Beine.  It  originally  invested  the  whole 
body.  Thus  Virgil  describes  Juno  as  **nimbo 
succincta"  (^Aen.  x.  634).  By  degrees,  however,  it 
Was  restricted  to  the  bead,  Which  was  naturally 
regarded  as  the  chief  seat  of  this  divine  radiance. 
The  heads  of  the  statues  of  the  gods  (Luc^ian,  de 
Pea  Syr.  675;  TVmon,  c.  51,  154),  and  of  the 
emperors,  after  they  began  to  claim  divine 
honours,  were  decorated  with  a  crown  of  rays, 
or  brilliant  drclet.  Servius  {ad  Aen.  ii. 
615)  defines  the  nimbus  with  which  Pallas 
was  distinguished  at  the  destruction  of  TroV) 
as  "fulgidum  lumen,  quo  deorum  capita 
cinguntur:  sic  enim  pingi  solent;"  and  again 
{bid.  iii.  587),  "proprie  nimbus  est  qui  deorum 
vel  imperantium  capita  quasi  clara  nebula 
ambire  ringitur."  We  also  find  in  the  *  Panegy- 
ricus  Maximiani,'  which  passes  under  the  name 
of  Mamertinus,  '*  lux  divinum  verticem  claro 
orbe  complectens,"  associated  with  the  trabeae 
and  the  fasces  and  the  curule  chair  a.^  symbols  of 
imperial  dignity.  From  the  resembbmre  of  the 
nimbus  as  commonly  depicted  to  a  circular  plate 
of  metal,  it  has  been  derived  by  some  from  the 
ftrjyiffKos  of  the  Greeks,  a  metal  disk  placed  above 
the  heads  of  statues  to  prevent  birds  from  set- 
tling on  them,  and  polluting  them  (cf.  interpr. 
ad  Aristoph.  AveSy  v.  1114);  but  though  tdmilar 
in  form  and  position  the  connection  is  probably 
only  apparent,  not  real  (Clarapini  Vet.  Mon. 
i.  112)..  Buonarnioti  (0$servaz.  p.  60)  is  of 
opinion  that  the  nimbus  was  borrowed  from  the 
Egyptians,  which  is  also  the  view  of  Pignorius 
(Ciampini,  tt.s.  i.  112).  Others  hold  that  it  was 
of  Etruscan  origin,  and  others  again  derive  it 
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(fam  India,  where  H  was  certainly  nsed  to 
encircle  the  deities  of  the  Hindu  mythology 
(Didron,  loomogr,  Chret.  pp.  43,  136);  but  fhom 
whatever  quarter  it  was  derived,  the  nimbus 
was  regarded  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  as 
a  mere  symbol  of  honour  and  dignity,  and  was 
not  at  all  associated  with  divinity  or  special 
sanctity.  In  the  East  especially  it  was  considered 
as  an  attribute  of  mere  power,  whether  good  ot 
evil,  and  was  used  much  more  prodigally  than 
in  the  West.  Thus  we  find  It  assigned  in 
Byzantine  art  to  Sfttan  (Didron,  p.  163,  fig. 
46),  and  to  the  beast  in  the  Apocalypse  (& 
p.  165,  fig.  47).  In  the  West  it  may  be  seen 
encircling  the  bust  of  the  emperor  Clandivs 
(Montfaucon,  Antiquite  expliquSi^  v.  162) ;  the 
head  of  Trajan,  and  several  tnedallions  on  the 
arch  of  Constantine,  and  of  Antoninus  Pius  on 
the  reverse  of  one  of  bis  medals  (Oisell.  71W«. 
Numism.  tab.  Ixvii.  1).  Herod  is  distingnishsd 
by  the  nimbus  in  the  mosaics  of  St.  Mary  Major's 
at  Rome,  as  ai'e  Justinian  and  Theodora  in  those 
of  St.  Vitalis,  and  Constantine  Pogonatns,  Hers- 
clius  and  Tiberius  at  St.  Apollinaris  in  Classe, 
and  Justinian  at  St.  Apollinaris  in  Urbe,  at 
Ravenna;  and  Constantine  and  Charles  tfao 
Great  in  those  of  the  Lateran  Trial Ininfii  (Agin- 
court,  Peininrey  xvi.  18).  On  medak  the  ninibiis 
is  frequently  found  aurronnding  the  heads  of 
the  Christian  emperors.  We  may  instance  Con- 
stantine the  Great  on  the  reverse  of  a  great 
bronze  of  Crlspus  (Sandemente,  Nvmm,  SHect, 
iii.  p.  182,  fig.  1),  the  obverse  of  a  gold  ooin  of 
Constiintine  (Morelli,  Nov.  8peo.  tab.  vii.  No.  1) ; 
and  one  of  Fausta  {Ibid,  tab.  iv.  Ko.  4); 
Cavedoni,  Bioerchey  p.  53).  Constans,  Constantins 
and  the  later  emperors  are  similarly  distingubhed. 
On  the  great  shield  of  Theodosius  he  and  his  two 
sons  have  the  nimbus.  (Buonarruoti,  Osaervazioni, 
pp.  60  sq.).  A  silver  shield  discovered  in  the 
ancient  bed  of  the  Arve,  near  Geneva  in  1721, 
figured  by  Montfaucon  {Ant^.  Expliq,  xiv.  p. 
xxviii.  p.  51),  representing  Valentinian  making 
gifts  to  his  soldiers  after  a  victory,  shews  the 
emperor  with  his  head  surrounded  by  a  plain 
nimbus.  The  statues  of  the  Merovingian  kings 
which  formerly  decorated  the  chiefportal  of  ths 
abbey  of  St.  Germain  dee  Pnte  at  Paris  are  also 
described  as  having  their  heads  surmounted  with 
this  symbol  of  royal  dignity  (Mabillon,  AiknaL 
Ord,  iened,  anu.  557,  torn.  i.  p.  169). 

In  illuminated  MSS.  after  the  sixth  centtiry, 
the  secular  use  of  the  nimbus  is  very  (Veqnent. 
It  does  not  appear  in  a  MS.  of  Oenesia  of  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century,  in  the  Library  at  Vienna 
(Agincourt,  Peintwe,  pi.  xix.);  but  Priam  and 
Cassandra  have  it  in  the  Vatican  Virgil  (Ciam- 
pini, u.  s.  .1,  tab.  xxx\n.  16,  17),  and  ib  a  MS. 
of  the  book  of  Joshua  of  the  seventh  or  eighth 
century  from  the  same  collection  (No.  405), 
Joshua  himself,  as  Well  as  the  cities  of  Jericho, 
Gibeon,  &c.,  represented  as  females,  is  thus 
decorated.  In  the  Alexandrine  MS.  and  in  a  MS. 
Bible  of  St.  Paul's  at  Rome,  of  the  8th  or  9th 
century  (Aginoonrt,  Peinturey  xxviii.-xzx.X  n6t 
only  sacred  and  quasi-sacred  personages,  4^g, 
Moses,  Joshua,  Eli,  Sam  oel,  Balaam,  &c.,  but  kings, 
such  as  Pharaoh  and  Ahab,  bear  it  (Buonarruoti, 
u.  s.  p.  62).  Tlie  case  is  the  same  in  the  Menolo- 
ginm  of  Basil  of  the  tenth  century,  where  th« 
nimbus  is  given  without  distinction  to  the  saints, 
and  to  the  emperors,  to  Herod  and  other  potoii- 
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tatet.    Medea  is  cimW  on  ■  patera  mtoti 

by  Uuratori  (ii.  SI),  tod  Circe  ioafniooat . 
colaueum,  dewribed  by  Dtdron  (p.  150).  The 
annexed  woodcut  of  ■  niiubeJ  head  of  iltica 
trtiia  1  fragiueiit  of  ■  bai-r«li«r  given  by  Uo 
faucon  (u.  j.  i.  part.  2,  pL  cciiir.),  repreae 
log  the  tvelTe  sigoi  of  the  Zodiac,  KBd 
tweUe  chief  dalLei,  the  lut  all  depiotMl  witli 
t^S  lunbu. 
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Knur  wUb  Onnlu' matai.    (Dldnn.) 

Familiar  a*  the  nu  of  the  almbiu 
aa  a  ■yni>«l  of  dignity  or  power,  eipeciaUy  Id 
Um  Eut,  it  was  nnknown  ai  a  dittlaettn 
mark  of  dirjnity  or  suctity  to  the  earliei 
agei  of  Chriitiaa  art.  Ai  Didron  remarki 
(lionoifT,  CJt^.  p.  100),  "the  moit  aacieal 
DwannlaDti  id  France  iDd  Italy  preHot  dlTini 
and  Hcnd  penouagea  without  thf  nimbua.' 
The  fint  fin  centuriei  afTcT  few,  if  aaj,  genuine 
•lample*.  t>i<lraB  indeed  asMrt*  (A.  p.  101), 
that  "beftre  the  »i»th  eenlory  the  Chrietian 
tilmbui  b  not  to  be  teea  on  authentic  monu- 
nKDte."  It  ia  ef  the  extitmest  nriCy  on 
Chrutiau  larcophagi,  and  in  the  IVeKcei  of  the 
catacombc,  eicepting  thou  of  later  date,  and 
■uch  (unrortunalely  a  Dumerou*  ciau),  u  hare 
been  labjected  to  modern  reitoiation.  As  then 
is  uo  da^e  of  chruLian  TDonumfUtA  which  have 
coDie  down  to  ui  is  uch  unaltered  atate,  then 
is  none  whoae  authority  ia  ao  weighty  >a  the 
aarcophagj.  From  theae  the  uitabua  ii  almoal 
nnirenaliy  totally  abiieut.  There  is  not  a  lingli 
ciample  uT  this  symbol  on  any  of  the  Hrcophagi 
cngrared  by  Beaio  and  Aringhi,  or  in  thou  of  ihe 
Lateran  MuHum.  Kot  only  the  aot'clt  and  holy 
peraooagee,  bat  Chrltl  Hlmaelf  la  deroid  of  it. 
It  ia  equallv  ebient  from  the  aarcnphagi  of  Arlet, 
Saint  Maiimin,  nod  Uanelllea.  At  Ravenna, 
tw«ei«r,  there  an  two  aaroopfaagi,  both  of  the 
ae^enth  centory,  which  pre^nl  our  i^rd  oimbed  ^ 
that  of  the  exarch  lauui  aL  ii(.  Vitalia,  a.D.  014, 
reprtaenting  the  adoration  of  the  Magi  (Appell. 
JfOBHinirntt  of  earttj  ChriltiiM  Art,  p.  27,  No.  9), 
and  one  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Apgllinaria  in 
Claaae,  oa  whith  we  set  a  youthful,  beardteu 
figure  of  Christ  enthroned  between  the  apottles. 
He  haa  a  plain  nimbus,  but  they  are  without 
tjf!(Viid.  p.  28,  Mo.  10). 

The  testinimy  of  the  ^lau  reuela  dlicoTered 
ia  (he  catacombs,  belcngiug  probably  to  the 
funrth  century,  ik  equally  decisive  aa  to  the  late 
iotivdactioD  of  the  nimbus.  There  are  a  few 
example*  is  Qarrooci'i  gn-at  collection  in  which 
Chriat  iii  nimbeJ  ftViri  OtbuIi,  lav.  viii.  7,  lav. 
,rL  5.  UT.  .>ii.  B,  Uv.  xiiii.  7),  but  io  the 
rut  majiirity  of  inatancee  He  la  deatilute  of  it. 
BoonaiTuoti  fiie*  a  very  curious  gUM(f  aaarHU. 
2>U.   1),  aa  wliiiii  St.  Stepkaa  i*  npieMBted 


liatening  to  Ihe  teaching  of  Chritt,  alio 
neilhei   of  them  ireiriDg  the  nimbus; 

.  of  benediction,  which  i>  nimbed.  The 
of  the  distiuction  between  these  two 
figures  of  our  l^ord  is  evideutly  that  the  one  ia 
iuunded  for  Christ  as  a  Teacher  en  earth,  the 
by  St.  Stephen  iu 
Tiaiun  from  ttaaveiL  Other  laintiy  penonagre 
r  thiu  distiaguished.  The 
apoellea  St.  Pater  and  St.  Paul  are  con>iaatly 
without  it  in  Garrucci's  c«l]actioa.  and  only  once 
with  it  (tav.  liv.  M),  where  the  diaracter  of  the 
art  ia  late.  Among  the  multitadiiious  glasses  ou 
which  femair  figures  are  depicted,  that  inscriiiel 
"  Uara,"  which  may  perhapa  lie  intended  for  the 
BlasKd  Virgin,  lias  it  (Ur.  ii.  11),  ami  St.  Agnes 
a  also  oDce  nimbed  (Uv.  xiii.  3). 

lutoing  to  another  department  of  Chrlitiaa 
ait,  th*  nitabua  ia  found  on  Christian  ivories 
of  the  aiith  sod  subsequent  centurioi.  Martiguy 
retera  to  a  diptyub  of  the  tilth  century,  in 
the  treasury  of  the  cathedral  of  Mitan,an  which 
various  ncenet  of  the  gospel  hiotory  are  carved, 
our  Lord  bI  waya  wearing  the  nimbus.  The  same 
ornament  is  also  given  to  the  Uuly  l.ainb,  and  t« 
the  evangelistic  symboU,  (ilugati,  M.-moi-M  iM 
&m  CcUo,  m  fin.) 

'Hie  same  distinction  holds  good  in  the  cata- 
comb frescoes.  The  immense  majority  of  them 
do  not  eihibit  the  nimbus,  even  in  the  case 
of  our  Lord  and  His  apostles.  When  found,  the 
character  of  the  painting  points  to  a  date  sub- 
(equeat  to  thr  fillh  century,  often  to  a  consider- 
ably later  period.  In  some  cases,  where  it  dues 
'  ily  due  to  the  modern  reslo- 
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1   the  value 
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of  the  . 


damaged.  To  Is 
able  eumplet.  The  beautiful  youthful  head  of 
Cbi-ist  fium  the  oemelery  of  St.  Callistus  ia 
diutitnte  of  the  nimbus  (Ariaghi,  i.  GUI ;  j£SUe 

CuMST,  RKFujai^.-n-ATioKi  or,  p.  HTi).  The 
same  is  the  case  with  all  the  figure*  in  the  fresco 
of  Christ  in  the  midst  of  Hi*  apostles  with  the 
sLTiWiHn  before  them  (Ariaghi,  5^9),  and  with  the 
fsmous  Virgin  and  •Jbild  from  St.  Agnes  (iid. 
'   20S).   [See  UaBT,  ViBUiii,  is  Akt,  p.  1150.] 


To  disc 
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imparatively  late  date,  it 
appears  abundantiy  in  the  frescoes  asaigned  to 
the  second  half  of  the  ninth  century  which 
decorate  the  bapli>itery  in  the  calaoomb  of  St. 
Pontionus  end  the  adjacent  part*.  In  the  fresco 
of  the  Baptism  of  Christ  oui  Lord,  the  bap- 
tist and  the  attendant  angela  have  the  entire 
nimbus  liM.  i.  381 ;  DOVB,  p.  5TtIX  which  also 
encircb^i  the  heads  of  the  saiDt*  Abdon  and  Sen- 
nen  nud  their  ccnipanione  in  the  adjacent  fresco, 
where  Christ  has  the  CTUci£irm  nimbus  (see 
Abdqs  and  Sei'ni:h,  p,  8 ;  Arlnghi,  i,  383,  385). 
The  fine  head  of  Christ  from  the  same  catacomb 
IJImL  37S)  is  distinguished  by  a  cruciform  nimbus 
formed  of  penrls.     A  laU  IVescu  from  St.  Agnes 

(Ferret,  tom.  ii.  pi.  4),  and  St.  Peter  between  St. 
Prajedes  and  St.  Pudealiaua  (lb.  tom.  iil.  pi.  liL), 
end  St.  Pudeutiana  and  her  saints  (».  pi.  liii.) 
are  similaily  nimbed.  Ferret's  plates  present 
the  Blessed  Virgin  twice  with  the  nimbus  (i6i(f. 
torn.  iv.  pi.  xii.  1.  17),  No  reliance  can  lit 
placed  on   ths  appeaiaoce  of  Uie  nimbus  lar- 
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c  head  of  our  I^rd  >D  the  fmnoiii 
e  prewrTeJ  In  the  Velicsa  Lihnrv, 
n  thnt  in  the  Plalonia  benemth  St.  Rebultaii. 
lliey  an  in  both  cue*  modtrD  nddltiou.  Thli 
UBHUthDrined  Mmptriog  with  earlr  nioDoinenva 
is  atvertlj  coodeniDod  by  ferret  (lum.  ri.  p.  M). 


r>  the  : 


e  fiud  t 


all  the  earlier  eiamplw.  Where 
It  doei  appear  id  worki  before  the  »ixth  ceo- 
tnry,  It  mnjr  Diuallf*be  comuJeml  an  sd- 
■uthoriwd  addition  ("Oa  a  taut  retouche 
let  mflsslque*,"  DldroD,  p.  33,  Bote  3).  As 
■  token  of  uaciit)-  it  Ib  at  lint  g^ntrallr 
limited  to  our  Lord,  und,  lomewhat  later,  to 
Hit  attendaDt  angela,  though  It  ititl  continua 
to  b«  ^vea  tu  kinga  u  a  mnrk  of  aeoular 
power.  Our  Lord  wchd  th«  cruirirorm  oimbiia 
on  the  arch  of  St.  Sabinn  In  Rome,  A.0.424,  and 
on  that  of  St.  Pagl,  a.d.  441,  when  the  nimbu 
in  Burroundad  vith  rafi.  Id  the  imporlaat 
innialc  pictitro  which  deoaraU  the  arch  of  the 
tribune  of  St.  Mary  Major's,  a.D.  440,  Chriat  and 
the  KiteuilaDt  angeli,  and.  as  ha>  been  alreadj 
nmarkod.  King  Hemd,  are  the  only  tigorei  that 
wear  the  nimbna.      The  Virgin  Mary  *       ' 


it.    In  I 


;  Ravei 


r  Lord   and    perhapa   the    lia]itiBt 


[>.430, 


a  the 


of  Oalla  Placidin, 
I'  tbt  chapcli 
2,  eihibit  the 


<L.D.  -t.^ll.  The  Taoli 
of  the  Lateran  Bapti 
Holy  Umb  with  the  craciiorm  nimuus. 

Iiitv  at  Rome,  thoao  of  the  church  of  St.  Cosmaa 
aal  St.  Damlin,  the  only  Iirndi  dlitinguiihed 
with  the  ulnibus  are  thoM  of  Christ  and  the 
■ngela  and  the  Holy  Lamb.  The  chnrch  of  St. 
Vitalia  at  Ravenna,  a.D.  54T,  thewi  the  gradual 
eitenaioD  of  the  emplojinent  of  the  Dimbu*.  It 
■     ■         r  Lord  (Whoae     "    ■ 


angels,  h 


o  St. 


A'iUlla.  and  I 
the  walla  of  the  lacraiiam.  Uelchiieileli  ai  ■ 
prieit  wean  the  nimbna,  bnt  not  Abel  or 
Abraliais.  The  nimb  snmnnding  the  headi  of 
JuatlDlan  md  Theodora  haa  already  been  noticed 
(tee  for  theae  (he  article  Crowh,  vol.  1.  p.  30«  b). 
Id  the  Arian  baptiatery  at  liaTenna,  where  the 
ino<nica  are  a  cloae  copy  of  thoa*  in  the 
urtiiudoi  baptistery,  the  later  date  ia  indicated 
by  the  nimbus  being  anaigoed  to  the  apoetlea, 
an  well  ai  to  Christ.  Id  St.  Apollinima  In  Urbe, 
A,ri.  56ti,  every  Imliridual  of  the  long  proceaaion 
of  male  and  female  salnta  on  either  aide  of  the 
nave  u  thua  diitiDgniahed.  Prom  thla  time 
oan-nrdi  the  oae  of  the  nimbaa  for  holy  person- 
_*%t»  l>ecanie  uniTeraai,  the  only  distioction  being 
(hat  the  aiiabiii  of  Chriat  wai  naoallr  cmcifonD, 
thr.1  of  other  iadiddnal*  plain. 
The  result  ol'  oar  eiaminallon  of  dated  aiam- 

Eles  ia  that,  aa  Didron  baa  laid  down,  the  nimbna, 
owever  freqaent  preriauslj  at  n  token  of  dignity, 
does  not  appear  aa  a  Chriatian  emblem  before 
the  siith  century.  That  during  and  after  the 
aiith  century  the  nimbua  wai  gradually  adopted 
nark    of    annctity,    though   not   bj   any 


That 


witDtuod  the  1 


;   preaenting 


tee  alio  that  (aetting  aaiile  the  secular  nie  of  tha 
DilDbua)  the  lniiii(e  iif  our  Lonl  waa  the  lint  la 
be  thus  distinguished;  that  thoM  of  the  angeU 
attendiDg  upon  Him  were  the  neit  in  incceaion 
("lumen  >|uod  circa  angelorum  capita  pingilur 
nimbua  Toulur,"  isidor.  Hispal.  Ong.  )ib.  lii. 
c  31);  and  that  Iheae  were  followed  by  tha 
eniDeeibla  and  their  symbolical  animalt,  then 
by  the  apoallea,  and  that  ultimately,  toward* 
the  end  of  the  arienth  or  beginning  of  th« 
eighth  century,  thia  honour  wai  eitended  to 
alt  uiinta.  No  toperjor  dignity  '.a  this  respect 
waa  originally  a.-corded   to    the    Virgin    Mary, 


while  the  Holy  Child  haa  the  nimbus,  while  in 
the  moMica  uf  St.  Apollioaris  in  Urbe  of  the  pre- 
ceding century,  i.D.  Slid,  both  nn  thus  dis- 
tinguished. In  the  mosaic*  of  the  chapel  of  St. 
Venantiuiat  the  I.aUmn,  a.d.  642,  the  Virgin 
a*  well  as  the  diteen  B{.aitles  and  saintly  per. 
totinges  who  stand  on  either  side  of  her  near  [h< 
nimbua.  In  some  eiamples  oi'  Byiantine  Art, 
however,  the  growth  of  the  cultns  of  the  Virgin 
is  indicated  by  the  nimbus  being  assigned  to  1 


without 


As   e 


.„pi.  .r  .h 

distinction  we  m 

a  J  refer  to  th 

mosaic  represe 

ntingthaAMenaiun 

on  the  copol 

of  St.  Sophia 

at  Salonica,  of  the 

Sth  century 

Zagba  JIS.  of  the  Syrian  Gos)>els  in  the  Uedicean 
Library  at  t'loreuce,  of  which  a  cut  is  given, 
article   AJtanu,  L    Hi.      Ill    early   eiamplaa 
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th«  hud,  Bllawing  the  gmaai  tobciecB  through. 
Su)>i«i|UPOtlj  Ibg  SnTiDur  viu  alwiji  dis- 
tiugui:iheit  bir  *  cradfirm  nimbiH,  th«  tirlJ  of 
the  disk  beiog  divided  into  foar  quidmntB  by 
a  crosa,  the  aides  or  which  art  oltcD  conaiTe. 
This  erosi,  as  well  as  the  circnmrerenie  of  the 
diik,  is  not  unfreqnentlj'  formed  of  ronod  beads 
or  pearls,  as  in  the  snneied  eiample  from  the 
catacomb  of  St.  Pootlnatii-  A  further  derelOfj- 
ment  w<u  the  insertine  the  letten  A  and  n  on 
the  diak,  with  Ihe  uiditinti  sntnetimes  of  the 
Chiittiaa  monDgcuo.    We  give  sn  eiunple  from 


Ambroic,  archbishop  Agllbert,  the  donoT,  is  re- 
preiented  with  the  qnadrasgalar  Dimbus,  offer- 
ing the  altar  U>  St.  Ambroie,  whose  nimbas  is 
eircular.  (VrmTio,  Mrmorit  di  Sant' Ae^irogia ; 
Aglncourt,  Sculpt,  pi.  iiTi.  c.  15,)  We  iind  Ihe 
the  heads  of  pojie 


A  Dimbus  of  a  trtftngdlar  form,  in  allaalon  to 
the  Trinitf,  was  constuitl]-  ^cen  in  later  works 
of  vt  to  the  DiTloe  Being ,  thia,  faowerar,  i> 
not  fonnd  daring  ihe  tint  IsD  ceutui-ies.  In  the 
mosaics  nf  the  cathedral  of  CapUH,  where  the  head 
of  the  Holf  Llore  is  lurruuaded  b;  a  trian- 
golnr  Dimbus,  It  it  almost  ucdoubtedlf  a  modern 
■lleration.  (Ciamplni,  Vtt.  Han.  ii.  p.  16tl ; 
DidroD,  p.  33,  note  '2.)    ' 

A  niinhus  of  a  square  or  rectangular  shape, 
from  the  9lh  century  onwardi,  WM  the  mark  of 
a  living  person.  Ciampini  (u-  a.  ii.  14  b)  espreaeei 
com*  doub'*  on   this  point,  bnt  the  folic 
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tabuhie    timili 
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this   point,  bnt  the  following 
lulus  Uiaconus  is   the   life  of 


deci^i 


oem,  quod  riTentls  insigne 
»,  nnn  coronam."  Durandue  also 
nliqvis  praeUtus  aut  sanctus 
Tiiiu  pingitur,  non  in  fnrma  scutl  rntundi.  rti 
qiuidnti.  corona  ipsa  dejiincttur,"  (Ac.  Off.  lib, 
i.e.  3).  Thi»,  instead  of  a  thio  tablet,  socnrtimes 
WBumee  the  form  of  a  block  of  very  lubstanEisl 
thickness.  As  examples  we  mar  cile  the  heitd  of 
pope  John  1..  a.d.  T05-T0S  (Agiocoart,  Ptmtun, 
pi.  iTii.  No,  S)  and  those  of  pope  Paschal  I., 
A.D.  e<)7-8;<4,  on  the  mosaic*  of  St.  Maria  in 
Dnmini<-a.nn  1  Si,  PrsiKles.  [t>ee  MoaAiCS.  fig.  14.] 
Ob  the  celebrated  paUiotto  of  the  church  of  St, 


«  III,  s 


:  Great, 


the  Lalen 

clinium.  Charles  the  Great  also  bad  a  nimbus  of 
the  same  form  in  a  nAalc  non  destroyed  at  St. 
Snianna  {MtnaoDi,  da  Latmrnentihw  parielinis, 
p.  1 3  :  Didroa,  pp.  34-8J).  Didron  asserts  that 
the  sqaare  nimbus  is  not  found  anywhere  sere 
in  Italy,  and  eipresses  his  regret  at  its  absence, 
as  drprlTing  works  of  art  of  this  erideuce  of 
their  date.  Another  sltigulnT  rariety  of  the 
Dimbus  Is  that  which  presents  it  in  the  form  of 
a  scroll  partially  unrolled  at  either  end.  Eiarnplea 
of  thii  remarkable  cottGgnration,  which  seem* 
only  to  be  found  in  USS.  or  in  painted  glass,  are 
given  by  Agincourt  from  a  Utin  Pontifirnia  of 
the  9tb  century  in  the  Library  of  th«  Minerra 
at  Rome  (Ptintarr,  pi.  iiiTii.,  iiiTiil).  In  each 
of  the  twelre  compartments  depicting  variooa 
episcopal  acta  the  bishop  ia  diitlDguished  fif  ■ 
nimbus  of  this  form.    (See  cut  He.  b.) 
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The  nimbus  ia  given  not  only  to  divine  and 
sacred  personages,  but  also  to  allegorical  animals. 
We  may  instance  the  Holy  Umb  in  the  two 
chapels  of  Ihe  Lateran  Baptistery,  the  apse  of 
St,  Coamas  and  St.  Damian,  and  the  vsnlted  roof 
of  St.  Vitalis  ;  the  holy  dove  on  the  dos^ie^  of 
an  episcopal  throne  (Bosio,  p.  327);  and  the 
evangelistic  symbols,  as  at  St.  Paul's  and  the 
chapel  of  St,  John  the  Baptist  at  the  Lateran. 
The  phoenii,  a  favourite  emblem  of  immortal 
life  through  death,  has  a  stellate  nimbus  in  the 
apses  of  St.  Cotmas  and  St.  Daraiao,  snd  thosa 
of  St.  Praiedes  and  St,  Cecilia,  and  on  a  coin  of 
Faustina  (Ciampini,  t»b.  iiivi,  fig.  14>  De  Roeel 
furnishes  other  ei  am  pies  (Avnt.  Setter,  ii.  p.  313). 

The  avrtcit  (avmAa,  the  golden  reward  of 
special  holiness)  mny  be  defined  as  the  nimb  of 
the  body,  as  the  ordinnry  nimuus  i>  that  nf  the 
head.  To  adapt  it  to  the  shape  of  the  l^^ly,  the 
aureola  is  usually  of  an  oval  form,  and  often 
painted  at  each  end,  of  the  shape  known  as  the 
7B»ica  pilot.  Its  duration  io  Christian  srt  was 
but  hrief.  It  appeared  after  the  nimbus,  and 
disappeared  before  it.  A  singalar  example  is 
fonnd  in  one  of  the  wnll  mosaics  of  St.  Mary 
Major's  at  Rome,  where  it  assumes  the  character 
of  a  solid  shield  protecting  the  prraons  of  Moses 
■        -  hurled  a'  "-—   ''- 


theac 


1  of  Kor 


It 


iry  often  found  encircling  the  form  of  tl^ 
Deity,  or  of  our  Lord. 
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Authorities : — Agincourt,  Seronz  de,  VArt  pat 
lea  Monuments;  £khinii  de  Nimbia  Sanctorum; 
Ciampini,  Vetera  Monumenta,  voL  i«  p.  114  sq. ; 
,  Baonarrnoti,  Oeaervaxioni  eopra  va»i  di  vetro, 
p.  60  sq. ;  Didron,  Iconographie  Ch'etienne; 
Oarruod)  Vetri  omati;  Grimooard  de  St.  Laurent, 
Guide  de  CArt  ChriUen;  Jameson,  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art ;  Martigny,  Dictionnau^  dee  Anti' 
guit^e  Chr^tiermes;  Mimter,  Sinnbiider,  ii.  pp. 
20  ff. ;  Nicolai  de  Nimbis  Antiq.  [£.  V.] 

NIMFroUS  (Ntmphiot),  martyr  wHh 
SaturQiniLB  at  Alexandria ;  commemorated  Sept. 
5  (Boll.  Acta  S3.  Sept.  li.  627).  [C.  H.] 

KIMMIA,  martyr;  commemorated  at  the 
oity  of  Angnstana  Ang.  12  (Usuard*  Mart.). 

[an.] 

NIMPODOBA.    [Ntmphodora.] 

KINA  (1),  martyr ;  commemorated  at  Milan 
May  6  {ffieron.  Mart.}. 

(8)  Three  martyrs;  commemorated  at  Con- 
stantinople May  8  {Hienm.  Mart.). 

(8)  Two  martyrs ;  commemorated  At  Rome,  in 
th'e  cemetery  of  Preeteztatns,  May  10  {Jffieron. 
Mart.). 

(4)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Thessalonici 
June  1  {Hieron.  Mart). 

(5)  Two  martyrs;  commemorated  at  Rome 
June  2  (Hieron.  Jaart.'}. 

(6)  Enlightener  of  Georgia,  with  Mama,  Yir> 
gins  ;  commemorated  June  1 1  (CaL  Armen.). 

(7)  Martyr ;  tK)ramemorated  in  Africa  Dea 
15  (Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

NINEVITE-FAST.  Gregory  Bar-Hebraens 
(quoted  by  Angusii,  H.  B.  iii.  482  f.,  from  Asse- 
roani,  m>lioth.  Orient,  ii.  304)  mentions,  besides 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  fire  fkmoQs  fasts  of  the 
Syrians,  of  which  the  fifth  is  the  Nineveh-fast; 
this  fast,  he  says,  the  Eastern  Syrians  observe 
from  the  Monday  in  each  of  the  three  weeks 
before  the  great  fast  (Lent)  to  the  Thursday 
morning;  the  western  Syrians  to  the  Saturday 
mornin£.  The  Abyssinian  church  observes  a 
three  days'  I^ineveh-fast  in  July  (Herzog,  Real- 
l.ncycl.  i.  49).  [C] 

NINIAKU9,  bishop,  apostle  of  the  Soothem 
Picts  at  Candida  Casa ;  commemorated  Sept.  16 
(Boll.  Acta  8S.  Sept.  ▼.  816).  [C.  H.] 

NINNOCA,  virgin  in  Lesser  Britain,  in  the 
eighth  century;  commemorated  June  4  (Boll. 
Acta  as.  Jun.  i.  407).  [C.  H.] 

NISMES,  COUNCIL  OF  (Nemausense 
Concilium).  Held  at  Nismes  in  the  lifetime 
of  St.  Martin,  who  declined  attending  it,  but  is 
said  to  have  been  informed  by  revelation  of  what 
passed  there.  Mansi  makes  a  strange  guess  at 
its  date  (iii.  685.  note).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

NIYARDUS,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  cir. 
A.D.  273  ;  commemorated  Sept.  1  (Boll.  Acta  SB. 
Sept.  i.  267).  [C.  H.] 

NOAH,  patriarch;  commemorated  Jan.  1 
and  Ap.  1  (Ca/.  Eihiop.).  [C.  H.] 

NOBILIS  (1),  Ap.  26.    [Nubilb,] 
(2)  Martyr ;  commemorated  Sept.  24  {Hieron. 
Mart.).  [0.  H.] 


NORUNT  FIDELES 

*  NOCTURN  (Xodumum  offidumy  noctumae 
vigiliaej  noctumut).  Each  of  the  three  divisions 
of  the  matin  office  is  called  a  noctum.  Anciently 
in  religious  hooses  the  night  was  divided  into 
three  portions,  in  each  of  which  psalms  were 
said,  lauds  following  at  dawn.  Jerome  (Epist, 
22  ad  Eitiochium)  laments  that  even  in  his 
time  the  zeal  of  religions  persons  had  so  far 
cooled  that  monks  recited  the  three  nocturne 
and  lands  continnonsly.  [Uocbs  of  Prayer, 
p.  798 ;  PSALMOor ;  ViaiiJ^  (Martene,  de  Bit. 
Antiq.  iv.  c.  7.)  [C] 

NODDER,  COUNCIL  OF,  a.d.  705:  on 
the  river  Nodder,  in  Wilts,  at  which  a  charter, 
exhibited  by  Adhelra,  the  newly  appointed  bishop 
of  Sherborne,  was  confirmed.  (Haddan  and 
Stubbs,  iii.  276  ;  Mansi,  ib.  175.)       [E.  S.  Ff.] 

N0EACI8,  NOKANNEANE.  Artificial 
words  to  fix  the  tonality  of  the  respective  notes 
of  the  chants  or  their  endings  in  the  memory  of 
the  chanter.  The  first  of  these  belong  to  the 
Plagal  modes,  the  other  to  the  Authentic  The 
words  themselves  appear  with  some  variations 
of  form.    [See  MusiO  and  Evovae.]    [J.  R.  L] 

NOEL.  A  word  formed  from  Natalie,  the 
common  French  name  for  CHRigTMAS  Day 
[p.  S5ti].  [C] 

NOITBURGA,  virgin,  in  France,  A.D.  690 ; 
commemorated  Oct.  31  (Sun us,  de  Frob.  Sonet. 
Hist.  Oct.  p.  415,  ed.  Colon.  1618).         [C.  H.] 

NOLA.    [Bell.] 

NOMOCANON.  A  Greek  code  of  ecclesias- 
tical laws.  See  Canon  Law,  p.  266;  Codex 
Canonuh,  p.  400.  [C] 

NONES.    [HouES  or  Prater,  p.  797.] 

NONNA  (1),  martyr;  commemorated  at 
Rome  Ap.  28  {Hi^rdh.  Mart.). 

(8)  Martyr;  commemorated  In  Africa  May 
28  {Hienm.  Mart.). 

(8)  Martyr ;  commemorated  in  Africa  Julv 
20  {Hieron.  Mart.).  [C.  H.]' 

(4)  Mother  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  cir. 
A.D.  874;  commemorated  Aug.  5  (Boll.  Acta 
SS.  Aug.  iL  78).  [a  H.] 

NONNA.    [Nun.] 

NONNUS  (1),  Martyr;  commemorated  nt 
Nicomedia  Mar.  16  {Hieron.  Mart.). 

(5)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Alexandria 
Mar.  21  {Hieron.  Mart.). 

(8)  Martyr;  cummemorated  in  Pamphylia 
May  28  {Hieron.  Mart.). 

(4)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Milan  July 
17  {Hieron.  Mart.). 

(5)  Martyr;  commemorated  in  portn  urhis 
Romae  July  25  {Hieron.  Mart.).  [a  H.] 

NON-RESIDENCE.    [Residkncr.] 

NOONDAY  SERVICE.  [Houw  OF 
Prayer.] 

NORUNT  FIDELES,  or  INITLATI,  ttratrv 
ol  fi€fiiiPfi4yotf  a  formula  of  repeated  recurrence 
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in  the  writing^  of  the  Fathers  to  indicate  the 
sacred  mysteries  of  the  faith  which  were  not  to 
be  openly  published  before  the  aninitiated.  The 
frequency  of  the  phrase  is  a  valaable  evidence 
of  the  **  reserre  "  in  religions  teaching  practised 
bj  the  earlr  Church,  which  indicated  a  doctrine 
of  the  faith  with  snflicient  clearness  to  be  in- 
telligible to  their  Christian  hearers  without 
exposing  it  to  the  irreverent  handling  of  those 
who  were  not  yet  admitted  within  the  Christian 
pale.  Casanbon  writes  of  it  {Bxercit  ad  Baron, 
ZTi.  No.  43,  p.  490):  *«Quis  ita  hospes  fai 
patrum  lectione  cui  sit  ignota  formula  in  men- 
tione  sacramentorum  potissimum  usitata,  Xirtuny 
oi  fUfitnipUwoL,  norunt  itutiati  1"  It  is  of  repeated 
occurrence  in  the  writings  of  Chrysostom,  and 
is  found,  though  less  often,  in  Si.  Augustine. 
<Ct  Chrysoet.  Hanul,  ^  Genes,  iliz.  11 ;  Ps.  czl. ; 
ffmnU,  m  Matt,  Izxii. ;  m  Jtmn.  zt.  xlvi.  Ixxzr.) 

[E.V.] 

KOSOGOmUM.    CH06FITAX&] 

KOSTBIANrS,  bishop  and  confteor  at 
Kaples;  commemorated  in  the  fifth  century, 
Aug.  16  (Boll.  Acta  83,  Aug.  iii.  294).  [C.  H.] 

NOTARY.  I.  Originally  a  shorthand  writer. 
Indore  Hispaleneis  (^EtynvL  i.  22)  says  that  Eb- 
nius  invented  1100  characters  (notas)  fbr  the 
purpose  of  abbreviating,  so  that  they  could 
readily  be  recorded,  tluit  the  system  was  im- 
proved and  added  to  by  others,  and  that  Seneca 
extended  the  number  of  characters  to  5000. 
Socrates  (if.  S.  vi.  4)  sayv  that  the  sermons  of 
St.  Chrysostom  were  preserved  by  such  short- 
hand writers  (o^iypa^t),  Augustine  {De  Doct. 
Chriat.  ii.  26)  says  that  those  who  have  learned 
short-haod  (notae)  are  called  <*  notarii."  Attain 
(^Kpist.  21,  Ckua,  iii.  Migne,  PatrrA.)  he  says  that 
the  notaries  of  the  church  take  down  what  \» 
ssid,  60  that  neither  his  own  speech  nor  the 
acclamations  of  the  people  were  lost.  He  also 
i^Ejnat  172,  Clan,  iii.)  complains  of  a  great 
dearth  of  notaries  who  could  write  the  LAtin 
language,  and  i^Epiat,  152)  speaks  of  four  notaries 
being  appointed  on  either  side,  in  one  of  his 
conferences  with  the  Donatists. 

In  this  capacity  they  were  officially  employed 
in  courts  of  justice.  Augustine  (/n  Coliat. 
Dantxt,  die  ii,  c  3)  represents  the  EKinatists  as 
pleading  that  they  were  ignorant  of  shoil-'hand 
writing-— '  notas  ignorare' — and  the  president 
of  the  court  commanding  that  what  the  official 
notaries  had  taken  down  should  be  read  to  them. 
Sometimes  also  they  appear  to  have  been  sent  in 
a  judicial  capacity  to  take  evidence  or  make  a 
report.  Thus  Augustine  (Kpist.  128,  Oass.  iii.) 
calls  one  Marcellinns  a  tribune  and  notary,  and 
(^Episi.  134,  C/ass.  iii.)  speaks  of  certain  Donatist 
clergy  and  fanatics  being  brought  to  trial  after 
an  official  report  previously  made  (praemissa 
-Dotaria).  In  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don  (iici  9)  mention  is  made  of  one  Damascius, 
tribune  and  notary. 

And  also  in  the  councils  of  the  church.  The  4th 
council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  633  (e.  4),  in  ordering  the 
proceedings  to  be  observed  at  councils,  mentions, 
amongst  other  officials,  the  notaries,  whose  duty 
ft  was  to  take  down  the  procee<Ungs  and  read 
them  aloud  if  required.  Archbishop  Theodore, 
in  bis  account  of  the  council  at  Hertford,  a.d. 
670  (Bede,  S,  £,  iv.  5)  says  that  the  decisions 


of  the  councils  were  written  down  from  his  dio- 
tation  by  the  notary  Titillus.  £usebius  (iT.  E, 
vii.  29)  speaks  of  the  ready-writers  (rax^po^oi), 
who  tools  down  the  controversy  between  Paul  of 
Samosata,  at  the  council  of  Antioch,  a.d.  269, 
and  Socrates  {ff,  E,  ii.  30)  also  mentions  them 
as  being  present  at  the  controversy  between 
Basil  and  Photinus,  at  the  ooundl  of  Sirmiom, 
A.D.  361. 

II.  But  notaries  were  often  simple  secretaries. 
In  this  capacity  they  were  attached  to  courts. 
Thus  Socrates  {H.  E,  viL  28)  says  that  John, 
who  attempted  to  seiae  the  empire  after  the 
death  of  Honorius,  was  previously  the  chief  of  the 
royal  secretariee,  vparroiminyf  bmarfpa^imv  rmv 
ficurtKtituw.    Charles  the  Qreat  {Capitul,  i.  c.  3) 
provided  that  every  bishop  and  abbat  should 
have  his  own  notary.    In  the  life  of  John  Da- 
mascene, by  John  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  it 
is  said  that   some  of  the  royal  notaries  (6«iih 
ypa4p4tt¥)  were  employed  to  forge  the  false  accu- 
sation brought  agitinst  him.    Thus  Proclus  was 
notary  (6roYpi(^«v9)  to  Attieas(Soc.  H,E,  vii.  41), 
and  Athfluasius  to  Alexander  of  Alexandria  (Soz. 
H,  E.  ii.  17).    Part  of  their  duty  appears  to  have 
been  to  act  as  readers  to  their  masters,  and  they 
seem  to  have  entered  on  their  ofHce  at  a  very  early 
age.    Ennodins  says  that  Epiphanius  of  Ticino 
became  a  lector  at  eight   years  of  age,    and 
from  that  time  discharged  also  the  duties  of  a 
notary  till   his  16th  year  {Vita  Epiph,   2¥o*i. 
Migne,  PatroL  vol.  62,  p. 208).    Evodins,  writing 
to  Augustine  (August.   Epist,  158,  Class,  iii.), 
speaking  of  a  youtn  whom  he  had  employed  as 
reader  and  notary,  says  that  he  was  indefatigable 
in  note-taking,  and  was  accustom^  to  read  to 
him  even  during  the  hours  of  the  night,  adding 
that  so  diligent  and  careful  was   he  that    he 
began  to  regard  him  rather  as  a  lamiliar  friend 
than  as  merely  a  youth  and  a  notary.  The  nota- 
ries belonging  to  the  see  of  Rome  appear  to  have 
held  a   more  important  position,  and   to  have 
been  sent  on  important  missions,  sometimes  with 
extensive  powers  entrusted  to  them.     Instances 
of  this  will  be  found  in  the  letters. of  Gregory 
the  Great ;  thus  {Epi^,  vili.  26,  Migne,  Pati^,) 
we  find  him  sending  Pantaleon,  the  notary,  to 
Apulia  to  inquire   into  an  accusation   brought 
against  a  bishop  of  Sipontum,  with  power  to  in- 
flict punishment  in  case    the    accusation   was 
proved.     The  first  council  of  Braga,  a.d.  563 
{Pra$fat,'y,  speaks  of  Juribius,  a  notary  of  the 
see  of  Koroe,  by  whom  Leo  sent  certain  rescripts 
against  the  Priscillianists  to  the  synod  of  Gal- 
licia.      Sometimes,   too,   they  seemed   to   have 
signed  the  letters  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  (Oreg. 
Mag.  Epist,  Appendix,  Migne,  Patrol,  vol.  77, 
p.  11,345,  §1299). 

111.  In  Rome  were  certain  notaries  called 
''notarii  regionarii,"  to  whom  peculiar  duties 
were  allott^.  Anastas^.  the  librarian  (  Vita 
8,  Cietnentis')  spenks  of  seven  notaries  appointed 
to  the  seven  regiones,  whose  office  it  was  to  col- 
lect and  register  the  deeds  of  the  martyrs,  and 
(  Vit,  8.  Anteroe)  says  that  the  acts  of  the  mar- 
tyrs wt-re  diligently  collected  by  notaries.  Again 
{Vita  8.  Fabi'm)  he  says  that  the  districts  were 
divided  among  the  deacons,  and  that  seven  sub- 
deacons  were  appointed  to  superintend  the  seven 
notaries,  and  {Vita  8.  Juli!)  that  Julius  1.  or- 
dered that  the  registers  belonging  to  each  church, 
*'  notitia  ^uae  pro  fide  ecclesiastica  est,**  should 
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be  collected  for  safe  custody  by  the  notaries,  and 
that  all  deed:i  and  records  should  be  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  chief"  Primiceriua**  of  the  notaries. 
They  also  discharged  certain  functions  in  con- 
nexion with  the  services  of  the  church.  Gregory 
the  Great  {Liber  SacrameuU  %  70)  speaks  of  the 
lighting  of  two  candles  held  by  two  notaries. 
MessianuH  Presbyter  (  Vita  Caesarii  Arelat,  li.  c. 
2,  §  18,  Migne,  Jatrol.  v.  67,  p.  1034)  says  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  notary  to  precede  the 
bishop,  ctirrying  his  pastoral  staff. 

IV.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  reckoned 
among  the  clergy.  Socrates  {H,  E.  vii.  41) 
nai'rates  that  Atticus  made  Proclus  his  notary, 
and,  after  he  had  made  great  progress,  pro- 
moted him  to  the  diaconatc.  Gregory  the 
Great  {h'piat.  iii.  34)  sjieaks  of  a  subdeacon 
who  couli  nut  keep  his  tow  of  cnntinency  and 
therefore  retired  from  his  monastery,  gave  up 
his  office  as  subdeacon,  and  performed  the  duties 
of  a  notary  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  But  it  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  steps  to  the  clerical  otfice. 
Gelasius  {Decret,  c.  2)  says  that  a  monk,  who 
wished  to  enter  holy  orders,  should  serve  for 
three  months  as  a  lector,  or  notary,  or  defensor, 
after  that  he  might  be  made  an  acolyte,  fiat 
they  seem  occasionally  to  have  retained  their 
title,  and  probably  their  office,  after  ordination. 
In  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Antioch,  read  out  at 
the  council  of  Ohalcedon  (Act  14)  mention  is 
made  of  one  Tarianus,  deacon  and  notary.  The 
chapter  of  Sozomen  (H.  E,  iv.  3)  which  relates 
the  martyrdom  of  Martyrius,  the  subdeacon,  and 
Marcian,  the  lector,  is  headed  *  The  Martyrdom 
of  the  Notaries,*  and  Nicephorus  (^H.  E,  ix.  30) 
distinctly  says  that  they  were  notaries  of  Panl, 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople.  It  is  alleged,  on 
the  authority  of  a  letter  of  Julius,  that  Mar- 
tyrius was  a  deacon  (Vales,  Sot.  in  Soz.,  H.  E. 
iv.  3  ;  Thoraassin.  Ecciesku  Diaciplina).  [P.  0.] 

N0THKLMU3,  archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
commemorated  Oct.  17  (BolL  Acta  83.  Oct.  viii. 
117).  [C.  H.] 

NOTITIA.  The  word  notUia  is  technically 
Qsed  for  a  sort  of  list  or  coui't-almanac  of  places 
and  officials,  and  the  earliest  and  most  famous 
notUuie  are  of  a  purely  civil  character.  The 
most  famous  of  all  is,  of  course,  the  NotUin  Digni- 
tatuniy  compiled  in  the  time  of  Arcadius  or 
Honoiius,  circa  400  A.D.  (see  Gibbon,  ii.  303, 
note  72.  Pancirolus  and  BOcking),  which  is  a 
c<>mplete  list  of  the  provinces  with  their  Kub- 
divi>ions,  and  of  the  whole  official  staff  of  the 
empire.  This  has  been  edited  by  Pancirolus, 
who»e  work  has,  however,  been  quite  8uper>eded 
bv  the  editions  of  Backing  (2  vols.  Bonn,  1839- 
18.'>3)  and  Seeck  (Berlin,  1876).  This  great 
ntjtitia  is  of  a  purely  civil  character,  and  its  in- 
terest for  the  studenl  of  Christian  antiquities 
lies  solely  in  its  giving  him  a  ready  means  of 
testing  tJiie  closeness  with  which  the  local  divi- 
sions and  gradations  of  power  in  the  church 
were  modelled  on  those  of  the  state.  It  is  well 
known  how  the  ecclesi<istical  archbishoprics  and 
bi&hoprics  followed  the  limits  of  the  greater  and 
lesser  provincial  goveniorships — the  archbishop 
whose  sent  was  at  Narbonne  for  instance  exer- 
ci>ing  spiritual  jurisdiction  exactly  over  the 
country  which  had  formed  the  province  of  Gallia 
Karboncnsis.    [OiiDKRS,  IIoly,  IJI.]   So  towns  in 


Asia  Minor  which  had  been  metropoles  in  the  old 
sense(for  the  civil  senseof  the  word,  cf.  Marquardt, 
liSnusche Staatsvenoaltung,  i.  ISb)  hecume  matrO' 
po/es  in  the  new  sense.  Bingham  has  a  lengthy 
discussion  of  this  point.  There  is  a  good  deal  also 
to  be  gleaned  from  Maiquardt's  first  volume;  se« 
especially  pp.  216,  269.  Boissiere  in  his  L\Afriqvs 
Rotname  (Paris,  1878),  p.  424,  has  some  interest- 
ing remarks  on  the  bubject  of  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  dioceses,  from  an  unpublished 
lecture  of  lAon  Renier.  Besides  the  NotUia 
DignU'ttum  there  is  the  important  NotUia  /Vo- 
vinciarum  et  CivUatum  Qalliae,  compiled  al>out 
the  same  time  as  the  NoUtia  JJignUuttun  during 
the  reign  of  Honorius  (Marqnardt,  i.  129,  note  S\ 
or  at  all  events  some  time  between  386  and  450 
A.D.  (Brambach  in  Rheinixchea  Mttseum,  xxiii. 
p.  262  sqq. ;  Riese,  Qeographi  Latini  Minores^ 
p.  xxxiii.).  This  notitia  is  also  of  a  purely  civil 
character.  It  is  edited  in  Seeck's  edition  of  the 
Xotitia  Dignitatwrij  and  in  Riese*s  Geog.  Lot. 
Min,  (Heilbronn,  1878>  Tlie  Notitia  UrbisCon- 
stantinopolitanae,  also  edited  by  Seeck  and  Riese, 
gives  the  positions  of  the  fourteen  ecclesiae  ia 
Constantinople,  but  is  otherwise  jiurely  civil. 

The  earliest  undoubt«d  ecclesiastical  notitiig 
that  we  possess  is  that  of  Leo  Sapiens,  A.D.  891« 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  tiiat  such  notitiaa 
existed  at  a  much  earlier  date,  and  the  HirocitM 
SynecdcmtiSy  or  Hierocles'  Travelling  Companion, 
has  distinct  traces  of  an  ecclesiastical  character 
in  it.  This  work  was  shewn  by  VVesseling  to 
have  been  written  before  a.d.  535.  The  geni- 
tives of  places  which  occur  six  times  in  the  lists, 
and  the  genitive  b4ifiov  which  occurs  nine  times, 
look  as  if  they  should  be  preceded  by  the  word 
MffKoiros^  as  in  an  ordinaiy  notitia.  This  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  occurrence  of  the 
definite  article  in  one  instance,  d  Ti/xfiptditM^ 
(Parthey.  Hieroclis  Sgikcdemua  et  notitiae  Or-aeoae 
Episoopittium,  Berlin,  1866,  p.  v.  Hieroclesis 
also  edited  in  Fortia  d'Crban's  Htxudi  d&s 
Itin^raires  AncienSy  Paris,  1845,  with  the  modem, 
names  subjoined.  For  some  remarks  on  tiie 
personality  of  Hierocles,  see  Schelstrate*s  Anti" 
quitas  E&:ie8i'iey  ii.  720).  The  notitia  of  Leo 
Sapiens  is  full  for  the  East,  but  not  equally 
perfect  for  the  West.  It  has  been  ediud  msny 
times.  Carolus  a  S.  Paulo  for  instance*  in  his 
Oeographia  Sue  a  (Amsterd;im,  1704),  prints  it, 
in  an  imperfect  form,  along  with  other  notitiae 
in  an  appendix ;  Beveridge  prints  it  on  p.  135 
of  his  annoiationes  in  catutnea  at  the  end  of  tUe 
second  volume  of  hi)»  SynodiMin;  G>>ar  in  hisedi-> 
tion  of Codinus  (Venice,  1729),  p.  287,  toll.,  gives 
the  notitiae  from  that  of  Leo  to  that  uf  Andronicus 
Palaeologus  ;  Schelstrate,  ii.  632  (Home,  1697^ 
prints  the  chief  civil  and  ecclesiastical  notitiae  ; 
Bingham  gives  the  notitia  of  Leo  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  Christian  Antiquities;  unfortu- 
nately he  is  extremely  inaccurate  (see  Neule,  //o/y 
Etstem  Churchy  vol.  i.  p.  xii.  of  the  preface). 
The  critical  edition,  however,  which  so  tar  will 
supersede  all  others,  as  well  of  l^o's  notitia  as  of 
the  other  Eastern  notitiae,  is  that  in  the  work 
of  Pnrthey  above-mentioned.  The  later  notitiae 
hardly  come  within  the  scope  of  this  dictionary, 
but  may  be  found  in  any  of  the  works  mentioned 
above,  and  best  of  all  in  Parthey.  A  useful  in- 
troduction to  the  study  of  the  notitiae  would  be 
to  read  the  account  which  Fabricius  {S-lutaris 
Lux   Evangelii,  p.   342,  foil.   Hamburg,  1781) 
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giTQ^  of  the  COD  teats  and  bibliography  of  each  of 
the  more  important  of  them. 

It  itt  obvious  that  the  notitiae  are  not  the 
oniy  soarces  from  which  a  li^t  of  bishoprics 
could  be  compiled.  The  subscriptions  to  the 
coanciU  are  at  least  of  equal  importance. 
These  can  be  obtained  from  any.  of  the  ordi- 
Bary  editions  of  the  councils,  such  as  that  of 
Hardnin  or  Mansi.  The  modern  comprehensire 
book  on  the  subject  is  Gams's  Series  EfAscoporum 
(Ratisbon,  1873),  a  work  of  learning,  bnt  to 
be  used  with  caution  on  account  of  a  tendency 
to  antedate  the  first  establishments  of  bishoprics, 
and  now  and  then  to  interpose  a  conjectural 
bishop.  An  attempt  is  made  to  give  a  complete 
notitia  of  the  Christian  world  in  Migne's  Pre- 
tniere  Encydvpaie  Th^ogiitte  (Paris,  1862), 
▼ol.  zxviii.  p.  759.  Other  sources  will  be 
referred  to  in  the  following  brief  notes  on  the 
difierent  parts  of  the  Christian  world  taken  sepa- 
rately. 

1.  '^XR'n.  All  the  old  books  bearing  upon  the 
subject,  e.g.  th^  editions  of  councils,  &c.,  go  upon 
the  forged  list  of  Wamba,  which  is  greatly  ante- 
dated, being  put  in  the  7th,  while  it  really  be- 
longs to  the  12th  century.  A  new  critical 
edition  of  this  list  is  shortly  to  be  expected  from 
the  distinguished  Spanish  scholar  Anreliano 
Fernandez  Guerra.  Meanwhile  the  materials 
for  a  judgment  are  to.be  found  in  Florez's  admir- 
able fourth  volume  which  '*  coutiene  el  origen 
y  progreso  de  los  obispadoa  ,  .  ,  .  y  divisiones 
antiguas  de  sua  Sillas."  Florez  was  the  first  to 
throw  doubt  npon  the  supposed  date  of  Wamba's 
liat,  and  his  opinion  is  now  universally  accepted. 
Gams's  Kurckengeschiohte  Spaidens  (Hatisbon, 
1064)  is  the  modern  work  on  Spanish  ecclesi- 
astical history,  written,  however,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, from  the  ultramontane  point  of  view. 
Cortez  y  Lopez's  Diocwnano  geogrdfico'hisUfrioo 
de  la  Espalka  anUgua  contains  many  facts,  but 
should  be  read  critically.  Tejada  y  Ramiro's 
Coteockn  de  Canones  de  la  Igieeia  EspaHola 
(Siadrid,  1850),  and  Buhner's  Inscriptionee  HiS' 
paniae  Christianae  (Berlin,  1871),  should  be  re- 
ferred to. 

2.  France,  The  great  authority  is  Sammar- 
than'a  Gallia  Christiana^  a  huge  work  in  many 
fulioa  (Parts,  1715),  a  revised  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion of  which  is  now  being  published  by  Piolin. 
The  first  volume  appe^ired  at  Paris  in  1870,  and 
Tols.  1-5,  and  11-13  have  so  far  appeared. 
Pivlin*s  Oriffines  chrtftiennes  de  la  Qaule  (Paris, 
1855)  will  be  found  valuable.  Longnon's  G6>' 
graphiede  la  Gaule  au  Vi*  sii.le  (Paris,  1878) 
would  be  useful  in  attempting  to  fix  the  locali- 
ties and  circumscriptions  of  doubtful  sees.  See 
also  Le  Blant's  Inscrij^tions  chretiennes  de  la 
Gaule^  2  vols.  (Paris,  1856). 

3.  England,  See  Stubbs's  Begistrum  3acrtim 
Anglicanum  (Oxford,  1858).  Reference  may 
also  be  made  to  Uaddan  and  Stubbs's  Councils 
and  EcclestasHoal  Documents  relating  to  Great 
BrUain  and  Ireland  (Oxford,  186*9).  Three 
Tulomes  of  this  work  have  so  far  appeared.  It 
will  not  be  completed  on  the  original  plan,  owing 
to  Mr.  Haddan's  death. 

4.  Italy.  Ughelli's  Itnlia  Sacra  is  the  great 
authority.  The  second  edition  of  this  work,  by 
Col«;t  (Venice,  1717-172-2)  is  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  first.  Cappelletti,  Le  Chiese  d*  ftalia 
(Venice,  1844-1871),  corrects  Ughelll  in  many 


places,  and  adds  later  and  more  trustworthy 
information.  But  the  work  is  very  unequally 
done,  and  some  of  it  must  be  accepted  with 
caution. 

5.  Asia  Minor  and  the  East  generalli/, 
Neale's  History  of  the  Holy  Eastrn  Church  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  matter.  See  especially  p.  72 
of  the  first  introductory  volume,  where  a  notitia 
of  Constantinople,  including  the  dioceses  of 
Caesarea,  Ephesus,  Thrace,  and  lUyricum  crien- 
tale  is  given.  ()n  p.  115  of  the  same  volume 
there  is  a  list  of  the  sees  of  Egypt,  and  on  p.  13 1 
another  of  the  ancient  and  modern  sees  of  the 
diocese  of  Antioch.  Le  Quien's  Oriens  C'Am- 
tiamis  (Paris,  1740)  is  still  however  the  great 
source  of  authority,  except  so  far  as  he  has  in 
some  points  been  superseded  by  Parthey's  edition 
of  the  notitiae.  Le  Quien's  conscientious  accuracy 
in  these  matters  is  both  rare  dnd  admirable. 
See  an  account  of  his  life  and  labours  by  Neale 
in  the  preface  to  his  Introduction,  p.  xiL  The 
great  work  of  Le  Bas  and  Waddington,  Voyage 
arch^blogique  en  Asie  Mineure^  would  have  to  be 
used  if  it  was  desired  to  compile  a  complete 
notitia.  The  Synecdemus  of  Hierocles,  and  the 
notitia  of  Leo  Sapiens,  will  be  found,  as  already 
mentioned,  best  edited  in  Parthey.  Knhn,  Die 
stddtische  und  b&rgerliche  Verfassung  des 
mhmschen  Eeichs  (Leipsic,  1865),  is  full  of 
matter.  See  especially  his  section  on  Egypt,  ii, 
454  foil.,  and  the  section  on  Syria,  passim, 

6.  Africa,  Schelstrate,  iL  652,  makes  out  a 
notitia  of  Africa  from  the  council  of  Carthage 
in  411.  Sirmond  in  his  Opuscula  (Paris,  1675^ 
vol.  i.  p.  207,  gives  a  late  notitia  of  Africa, 
which  may  be  of  service,  if  critically  used. 
There  is  a  study  entitled  L*Afrique  chr^iitins 
by  Yanoski,  in  a  volume  of  L*Unirers  (Paris, 
1844)  containing  other  studies  by  French  writers 
on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Africa.  L^on 
Renier's  Inscriptions  Rumain>s de  PAlg^rie  (Paris, 
1855)  contains  a  certain  amount  of  Christian 
inscri[)tions,  and  would  repay  examination. 
Dupin*s  Geographia  Sacra  Africae^  seu  Notitia 
Omnium  Episcopatuum  Ecclesiae  Afric  <n '«,  is 
printed  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  Migne's  Patro- 
logiae  Cursus  Completus  (ParU,  1845),  p.  823. 
Kuhn,  ii.43I  foil.,  collects  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
material  for  Africa.  [W.  T.  A.] 

N0VATU8,  brother  of  Timotheus  presby- 
ter  ;  commemorated  at  Rome,  June  20  (Usuai^. 
Mart,  ;  Vet,  Eom,  Mart.  ;  Boll.  Acta  SS.  June 
iv.  4).  [C.  H.] 

NOYENDIALB.  [MouBNiira ;  Obsequies.] 

NOVICE. 

1.  Introduction;  2.  Peoeptionof  Notices ;  3.  A/ro- 
iion  and  Discipline  of  the  Nuwcvite ;  4.  Pite 
of  Admission;  5.  Penunciation  of  Property; 
6.  /.imitation  of  Age;  7.  Disqualificttions; 
8.  Cases  of  Retrogression^  ^c, ;  H.  Summary. 

1.  As  soon  as  the  monastic  life  began  to 
assume  its  coenobitic  form,  all  persons  desirous 
of  admission  into  the  community  had  to  undergo 
a  period  of  probation.  During  this  time  they 
were  called  "  novitii,"  less  commonly  "  inci- 
pientes,"  **ipxop^o*»"  "  »'€0ira7e?f '*  (Alteserrae 
Asct'ticon,  iv.  1),  or  "  novelli  **  {Peg.  Mag.  c.  90 ; 
cf.  Athanas.  Exhort,  ad  S/tons.  Christi,  where  Adam 
is  called  "  rudis  et  novellas  "),  all  terms  express- 
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ing  inexperience  in  a  rocfttion.  Ther  were  called 
also  "  pulsantes"  (Mabillon,  Praef.  saec.  iii.i.  21), 
as  knocking  at  the  door  to  be  let  in ;  and  sometimes 
in  the  East,  f>auro^poi,  a  semi-barbarous  word  of  the 
later  empire,  curiously-  descriptive  of  the  inter- 
mediate  state  which  the^r  occupied,  wearing  the 
monk's  tunic,  by  way  of  trial,  under  their  ordinary 
outer  robe,  which  they  retained  till  formally 
admitted.  They  were  also  called  **  conrersi "  or 
converts.  The  *'  eonverri  **  were  distinct  from 
those  who  were  received  into  a  monastery  under 
age,  "pueri  oblati  "  or  **nutriti."  This  use  of 
•*  conversi  "  and  "  oblati  "  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  use  of  these  words  to  designate  lay- 
brothers  (Mabillon,  Praef.  iii.  i.  21  ;  iv.  iv.  A9). 

2.  In  instituting  a  noviciate  for  all  who  wished 
to  become  monks,  the  founders  of  monastieism 
followed,  as  usual,  the  precedent  set  by  some 
ancient  schools  of  philosophy.  The  Pythagoreans 
required  a  noviciate  of  five  years  (Maury, 
Histuire  dea  Beligions  de  h  Gt-eae  (uUitpte) ;  the 
Druids,  in  some  cases,  one  of  twenty  years 
(Thierrv,  Jfistoire  des  Gavloia).  H  was  necessary 
as  a  safeguard  for  stability  of  purpose.  On  the 
one  hand,  none  were  to  be  rejected  ezeept  fbr 
aome  insuperable  impediment;  on  the  other 
hand,  none  were  to  be  lightly  accepted,  lest  the 
community  should  be  disgraced  by  the  inconsis- 
tencies of  its  members.  On  the  one  side  there 
was  the  gracious  invitation  of  Him  who  says, 
^  Come  unto  me  all  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,**  and  on  the  other  there  was  the  Psalmist  s 
anxious  misgiving,  "  Who  shall  ascend  into  the 
hill  of  the  Lord  ?"  (Basil,  Reg.  c.  6).  Thus 
Benedict  of  Monte  Oasino  wisely  orders  that 
ingress  into  the  monastery  must  not  be  too  easy 
(I^ened.  Hctj.  c.  5R),  and  three  centuries  later 
the  great  Prankish  legislator  repeats  the  injunc- 
tion, adding  that  no  one  is  to  be  forced  to  become 
a  monk  against  his  will  ((^r.  Mag.  CapiMar. 
MiM'ist  A.D.  789,  c.  11).  It  was  difficult  to  gain 
admittanq^  into  the  monastery,  because  It  was 
still  more  difficult,  once  there,  to  leave  it. 
**  Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum." 

The  would-be  monk  had  to  wait  as  a  suppliant 
at  the  door  of  the  monastery — ^by  the  rule  of 
Pachomius  of  Tabennae  and  of  other  Egyptian 
ascetics  of  his  age — ^seven  days  (^Reg,  c.  49 ; 
Pallad.  Hist,  Laus,  c.  28 ;  Peg.  Serap.  Macar, 
etc.  c.  7)  :  according  to  Cassian,  ten  daya  (Instit 
iv.  3,36  ;  Collat.  xx.  1);  by  the  rule  of  Fructuosus 
(bishop  of  Bracara  [Braga],  in  Portugal,  in  the 
8th  century),  ten  days  (/^eg,  c.  21),  afterwards 
modiHed  to  three  days  and  nights  (2***  Peg.  c.  4). 
He  was  to  lie  there  prostrate,  by  the  rules  of 
Pachomius  and  Fructuosus,  and,  by  the  latter  rule, 
fasting  and  praying,  and  the  porter  waa  to  test 
hijs  sincerity  and  patience  by  insults  and  revil- 
ings  (I'ruct.  ib.  cc.  4,  21).  If  ignorant  of  it,  he 
was  to  be  taught  the  lord's  Prayer  (Pachom.  »6.). 
He  was  also  to  be  questioned  about  his  motive 
for  seeking  admission,  and  in  particular,  lest  he 
should  prove  to  be  a  fugitive  from  justice, 
whether  he  had  committed  any  crime  which  had 
made  him  liable  to  punishment  (Pachom.  ib. ; 
Fcrreoli  Peg.  c.  5;  Fruct.  Reg,  cc.  4,  21).  In 
course  nf  time  a .  less  austere  reception  was 
accorded  to  postulants.  Mabillon  explains  the 
passage  in  the  Benedictine  rule  which  orders 
them  to  wait  a  few  days  (five  days,  in  his  inter- 
pretation) at  the  gate  (**ad  ix)rtam,"  Bened. 
Peg,  c.  d4)  to  mean  not  outside  the  monastery, 


but  in  a  cell  specially  set  apart  for  this  purpose 
within  the  cloister  (Mabill.  Praef,  i.  saec  iv. 
vii.  150). 

8.  Though  allowed  to  enter  the  monastery, 
the  postulant  was  still  an  alien  there.  At  first 
he  was  placed  in  the  strangers'  cell  or  gue»t- 
chamber,  ''cella  hospitum,"  near  the  gateway 
(Cass.  /m<.  iv.  7)  for  a  year  (Cass.  ib. ;  Fruct. 
Peg.  c.  21),  or,  according  to  the  rule  of  Isidorus 
(bishop  of  Seville  in  the  7th  century),  for  three 
months  (Isid.  Peg.  c  5).  In  Mabi lion's  exposi- 
tion of  the  Benedictine  rule,  the  postulant  was 
to  stay  only  two  months  in  the  strangers'  cell 
before  being  transferred  to  the  cell  of  the 
novioeB  (Mabill.  Praef.  i.  v.  s.).  Under  the 
orders  of  the  superintendent  of  the  strangers, 
'*  CHstot  hoepitnm,"  he  was  to  be  bu«ily  employed 
in  menial  offices  for  their  comfort  (Bened.  Peg. 
e.  58;  Vmet.  Peg.  c  21).  Thence  he  passed, 
after  a  aherter  or  longer  aojo»n»  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  monastery,  to  the  cell  of  the 
novices,  sometimes  called  the  **  pulsatorium,'*  or 
chamber  of  those  who  were  still,  as  it  were, 
knocking  to  be  let  in  (Bened.  Beg,  ▼.  s. ; 
ChpihU,  Aqmagr.  A.D.  780). 

The  period  of  probation  varied  in  its  duration 
and  the  severity  of  its  discipline,  it  lasted  three 
years  by  the  rule  ftf  Pachomius  (l*allad.  Hist, 
Latta.)  and  by  the  code  of-  Justinian  (.Vovc//. 
▼.  2) ;  but  a  latter  decree  makes  this  term  of 
three  years  necessary  for  strangers  only,  that  is, 
persons  coming  from  a  distance  ;  only  one  yenr 
by  the  rules  of  Ferreolus  (bishop  of  (Jceta  [U£i«3« 
in  Southern  Prance  in  the  0th  century)  {R^, 
c.  5),  of  Fructuosus  (A'e/.  c.  21),  and  by  the 
so-called  rule  of  Magi^tter  (Peg.  Mag.  c  90). 
The  former  allowed  even  a  shorter  term,  five 
months,  at  the  abbat's  discretion  (s.  a.) ;  and  the 
latter  even  permitted  the  novice  to  reside  in  a 
cell  not  within  but  near  the  monastery  (v.  a.). 
Gregory  the  Great  found  some  abbats  in  his  time 
too  fkcile  in  the  admission  of  novices  ;  to  correct 
this  laxity,  he  insisted  on  a  probation  of  two 
years  at  least  (JSpp.  x.  24),  and  in  the  ea»e  of 
men  that  had  been  soldiers,  three  (&».  viii.  A). 
Benedict  had  been  content  with  a  noviciate  of 
one  year  {Reg.  c.  58),  of  which,  according  to 
Mabillon,  two  months  were  to  be  passed  in  the 
"•  cella  hospitum,"  and  the  remaining  ten  in  the 
"cella  novittorum"  {Pi'oef.  iv.  vii.  150),  but, 
according  to  Martene,  all  the  year  in  the  novii^c^i' 
chamber  (i?0^.  Comment,  c.  56)'  This  was  usually, 
but  not  always,  on  the  east  side  of  the  cloister  ^ir 
quadrangle,  between  the  gateway  and  the  east 
end  of  the  chapel,  next  to  the  room  of  coiTec- 
tion,  and  fhcing  the  scholars'  chamber,  and  the 
"scriptorium"  or  copyists*  room  on  the  west 
(.Altes.  Aacet.  iv.  3,  ix.  7).  In  some  of  the  larger 
monasteries  the  novices  h^d  their  own  quadrangle, 
almost  like  a  separate  mouastery,  with  their  own 
refectory,  dormitory,  inrirmary,  and  even,  in  rare 
instances,  their  own  chapel ;  but  this  ceased  with 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  candidates  for 
admission  (^Ri^g.  Bened.  Comment,  c  btii). 

All  the  time  of  his  noviciate  the  aspirant  for 
the  cowl  was  under  very  strict  tutelage.  On 
entering  the  monastery,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
guardianship  of  one  of  the  older  and  more  ex» 
perienced  of  the  brethren,  who  was  to  report  of 
his  behaviour  to  the  abbat  (Bened.  Re],  c.  58  • 
Basil.  I,eg.  c.  15 ;  Isidor.  A>//.  c.  4 ;  Fruct.  /*«*/, 
c.  21 ;  Peg.  Magist.  c.  87  ;  Gregor.  Magn.  Epp^ 
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r.  49).  As  it  would  be  hardly  possible  f6i  eo^ih 
noTice  to  have  his  own  senior,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  older  monk,  spoken  of  in  the  niltss, 
was  either  one  of  the  decani  or  deans  (l^^rU'^t. 
J^.  T.  s.),  or,  more  probably,  the  ^^mas^^erof 
the  novices"  [Maoistes  Novitiorum],  whose 
special  task  it  was  to  look  afV>s  them  (^Beg. 
Bened.  Commeni.  v.  s.).  Thc;  were  never  to  stiJ* 
vat  of  tbe«7  chamber  vrwhout  leave  (Cass.  Inti, 
ir.  10)  They  Vvre  never,  on  any  pretext  what^ 
ev^r,  to  go  «&out  the  monastery  at  night  with- 
'>«2t  a  li^tt  or  without  the  **  master  *\ffe(f,  Bened, 
Comnwni.  e.  22).  Even  so  trivial  a  feult  as  walk- 
ing with  the  head  up,  instead  of  bent  fonvard,  was 
to  be  marked  and  corrected  by  *'the  master'*  (ib.  c. 
7).  Slight  allowance  was  made  for  their  not  being 
as  yet  inured  to  the  severe  disciplitae  of  the 
cloister.  l«Yom  "  lauds  "  to  ••  prime,"  when  the 
older  monks  retired  to  their  cells,  the  novices, 
with  those  monks  who  had  not  completed  five 
years  in  the  monastery,  were  to  wait  in  their 
dormitory,  learning  psalms  under  the  eye  of  the 
official  for  the  week,  or  ^  hebdomadarius  '*(j&.  c.  8). 
**  Leave  your  bodies  outside  the  gate  all  ye  who 
enter  the  monastery  "  was  the  stem  welcome  of 
Bernard  of  Chiirvaux  to  postulants  (Altes.  A9cet, 
iv.  I).  In  the  same  spirit  one  of  the  founders  of 
xRonachism  in  the  lijist  enjoined  on  novices 
igiiominious  Imrdships  of  every  kind,  and  the 
tiece:s»lty  of  very  Sequent  confessions  to  test 
their  perseverance  (Basil.  Beg,  e.  6).  In  the 
11th  century  the  docility  and  constancy  of 
novices  in  England  were  sometimes  tested  by 
floggings  (Hospinian,  Hist.  Monach,  iii.  c.  25). 

Opportunities  were  given  to  the  novice  fVom 
time  to  time  of  reconsidering  his  determination. 
On  first  entering  the  monastery,  before  being 
atripjied  of  the  outer  garments  whit;h  he  had 
vorn  in  the  world,  he  was  questioned  whether, 
indeed,  renouncing  all  other  things,  he  would 
obey  implicitly  his  new  rule  of  life  (Pachom. 
Meg.  c.  49).  By  the  rule  of  Aurelian,  bishop  of 
Aries  in  the  7th  century,  he  was  to  listen  in  the 
waiting-room, or" salutatorium,"  while  the  rule 
was  read  over  to  him  (-ff*;.  c.  1).  He  was  then 
to  be  led  into  the  chapter-house,  where,  afVer 
laying  aside  his  arms,  if  he  carried  any,  he  was 
again  to  make  a  profession  of  his  intention  in 

£resence  of  the  fnther-abbat  and  the  brethren. 
le  might,  if  he  pleased,  send  back  a  farewell 
tnessnge  to  the  fHends  left  behind  (Mab.  Praeff. 
iv.  viii.  150).  At  the  end  of  two  months, 
again  at  the  end  of  eight  months,  and  once  again 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  **  senior  **  to  whose 
charge  he  had  been  committed  was  to  read  over 
the  rule  to  him,  bidding  him  go  back  at  once  to 
the  world  if  he  wished  (Bened.  Beg.  c  68). 
Finally,  in  the  oratory  or  chapel,  during  divine 
service  (Pachom.  Beg.  c.  49),  after  laying  on  the 
altar  with  his  own  hand  his  written  petition  for 
admis-Mon,  and  invoking  the  saints  whose  relics 
were  there  enshrined,  in  witness  of  his  sincerity, 
he  was  formally  admitted  by  the  abbat  into  the 
order  (Bened.  Beg.  v.  s. ;  Mabill.  Pneff.  v.  s.). 
If,  as  might  often  happen,  he  could  not  write, 
he  was  to  put  his  mark  to  the  petition  in  place 
of  signature  (Isidor.  Beg,  c.  5).  He  was  to 
kneel  before  the  abbat,  repeating  the  verse, 
•*  Sutciiie  me,"  from  the  Psalter ;  and  after  ad- 
mission, he  was  to  prostrate  himself  at  the  feet 
of  each  of  the  brethren,  kissing  their  hands  and 
begging  their  prayers  {Reg,  Bvned,  Comment. 


e.  58;  Beg,  Magiet,  c.  88).  His  seculnr  dress 
was  to  be  laid  by  in  a  wardrobe  in  case  of  his 
ever  unhappily  needing  it  again  by  being  ex- 
pelled {Beg.  Bened.  f6.).  Abbats  were  forbidden, 
under  penalty  of  excommunication,  to  take  any 
bribe  for  admission  {Cbnc,  Nvxsen.  II,  a.d.  787, 
c.  19 ;  CapittU.  Francofftrt.  a.d.  794,  c.  16).  In 
the  later  developments  of  monachism,  the  con- 
sent of  the  brethren  in  chapter  became  necessary 
(Hosprn.  Hist.  Mon.  v.  s.). 

4.  The  monastic  dress  was  not  usually  as- 
sumed till  the  noviciate  was  over  (Cassian, 
Tnatit,  iv.  5 ;  Gregor.  Magn.  Epp.  iv.  44). 
Originally,  iudeed,  the  dress  of  a  monk  differed 
little  from  that  of  ordinary  people,  except 
so  fkr  as  it  resembled  the  dress  of  the  philo- 
sophers of  the  Roman  empire,  or  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  Quiiker-Iike  simplicity  from  the 
foshions  of  the  day.  When,  however,  the 
monastic  life  began  to  be  organised  more  sys- 
tematically, the  dress  became  a  not  unimportant 
part  of  the  rite  of  initiation.  In  the  same  way 
monks  at  first  were  only  required  to  keep  the 
hair  short,  as  a  protest  against  luxury  and 
eflTeminacy;  and  the  tonsure  was  for  them  a 
thing  of  later  date  (Bingham,  Orig.  Ec'les.  vil. 
iii.).  By  the  rule,  so-called,  of  •*  Magister,"  the 
novice  becoming  a  moi^k  was  to  receive  the 
tonsure  fttum-  the  abbat's  hands,  while  the 
brethren  stood  jound  singing  psalms  {Beg,  Magist, 
o.  90).  The  congregation  of  Clugny,  at  a  later 
period,  ordered  their  novices  to  have  the  toasure 
as  well  as  all  the  monastic  attire,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  hood  or  cowl.  But  this  was  a 
deviation  from  the  old  Benedictine  rule,  which 
reserved  the  tonsure  with  the  outer  robe  for  the 
expiration  of  the  noviciate  (Bened.  Beg.  cc.  55, 
58 ;  Mabill.  Acta  Sanctor.  0.  S.  B.  torn.  i.  p.  7, 
not,  a). 

5.  The  novice  was  iu  every  instance  re- 
quired to  divest  himself  absolutely  of  all  his 
worldly  possessions.  He  was  to  be  examined 
very  particularly  on  this  point,  lest  by  keeping 
back  a  single  coin  ibr  himself  he  should  incur 
the  guilt  of  Ananias  (Cass.  Inst.  iv.  4;  Aurelian, 
Beg.  c.  1).  Even  the  clothes  on  his  back  ceased 
to  be  his  own  (Cass.  t6.  c.  5).  But  in  the  earliest 
and  purest  days  of  monachism,  the  monastery 
was  not  to  be  the  gainer  by  the  novice's  liberality, 
but  his  own  relatives  or  the  poor  (Cass,  ib.; 
Frurt.  Beg,  c  4).  Afterwards  he  was  allowed 
to  choose  how  his  property  should  be  disposed  of, 
provided  always  that  he  retained  nothing  for 
himself.  By  the  rule  of  Aurelian  he  might  give 
it  away  as  he  pleased  {Beg,  c  1).  By  the  rule 
of  ^  Magister,"  the  abbat  was  to  exhort  him  to 
intrust  his  worldly  goods  to  the  monastery  for 
the  use  of  the  poor,  or,  if  he  preferred  it,  for  the 
common  fund  of  the  monastery  {Beg,  Mag.  c 
87).  There  was  a  curious  regulation  of  the 
monastery  of  Tenia y  in  Burgundy  (Mabill.  Ann. 
0, 8.  B.  i.  30,  71,  73),  that  property  "  in  kind  " 
was  to  be  converted  at  once  into  money,  in 
order,  probably,  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of 
it.  Thus,  if  a  novice  brought  a  flock  of  sheep, 
the  abbat  was  first  to  buy  it  for  the  monastery, 
or  to  sell  it  by  the  agency  of  the  prior,  and  then 
to  hand  over  the  proceeds  to  the  novice,  to  be 
applied  by  his  direction  {Beg,  Tamat.  c  5).  It 
is  easy  to  understand  how,  in  course  of  time,  as 
monasteries  vied  with  one  another  in  opulence 
and  magnificence,  they  absorbed  the  larger  share 
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of  what  a  novice  was  renonncmg.  Once  theirs,  it 
was  sacrilege  to  deprive  them  of  it  in  any  way. 
But  these  acquisitions  were  not  always  an  un- 
alloyed advantage.  Sometimes  a  novice,  pre- 
suming on  hi:i  munificence,  made  himself  trouble- 
some to  his  brethren  and  his  abbat  (Fmct. 
Jieg.  c.  18).  Sometimes,  if  faithless  to  his  pro- 
fession, he  would  reclaim  his  property  by  litiga- 
tion or  by  arms  (»6.).  It  was  important,  there- 
fore, that,  whatever  he  gave  to  the  monastery, 
he  should  give  by  his  own  act  and  deed  \"  ipse 
Bu4  manu,*'  tft.).  And  though  none  might  so 
much  as  enter  the  monastery  as  a  postulant, 
bringing  with  him  anything  of  his  own,  the 
formal  and  complete  renunciation  of  all  that  he 
had  in  the  world  was  to  be  made,  solemnly, 
publicly,  in  writing,  before  the  abbat  and  chapter, 
at  a  later  stage  of  his  noviciate  CR«g>  Mag.  c 
87).  It  was  even  provided  in  the  rule  just 
quoted  that  the  abbat  should  record  the  names 
of  the  donor  and  of  the  subscribing  witnesses  in 
his  own  last  will  and  testament,  lest  at  any 
future  time  the  validity  of  the  gifb  should  be 
called  in  question  (t&.  c  89).  In  the  case  of  a 
minor,  his  parents  were  to  lay  his  hand^  wrapped 
in  the  folds  of  the  altar  cloth,  on  the  altar,  and 
might  either  vow  away  his  property  from  him 
absolutely,  or  reserve  the  life  interest  till  he 
should  come  of  age  {Boned,  Rag.  Comm,  c.  59). 
When  old  enough,  the  novice  was  bound  to 
execute  this  promise  of  renunciation  (Aurel.  Beg. 
c  46).  By  the  rule  of  "  ^agister  "  the  parents 
might  either  promise  all  the  boy's  fortune  to  the 
monastery  or  might  divide  it  in  three  equal 

Portions  between  the  monastery,  the  poor,  and 
is  own  relatives.  In  either  case  they  swore 
on  the  Gospels  to  bequeath  him  nothing  (iSs^. 
Mag.  c.  91). 

6.  The  rules  of  disqualification  for  admission 
varied  continually  in  different  countries  and  at 
different  periods,  especially  as  to  the  limitations 
of  age.  The  conflicting  decrees  of  councils  and 
popes  on  these  points  testify  to  the  difficulty  of 
a  compromise  between  the  conflicting  claims 
of  the  home  or  the  state  on  the  one  side  and  of 
asceticism  on  the  other.  Basil,  in  the  East, 
without  defining  more  precisely,  allowed 
children  to  be  received  very  young  to  be  trained 
in  the  monastery  {Beg.  c  15) ;  but  thev  might 
go  back  to  their  homes,  if  they  wished,  before 
being  finally  admitted.  Once  in  the  monastery, 
by  Beneilict's  rule,  they  could  not  abandon  their 
vocation  (Mabill.  Annal.  iii.  87;  cf.  Praeff. 
A  A.  0.  S.  B.).  Cassian  speaks  of  young  boys 
occasionally  among  the  Egyptian  monks  {Coiht. 
ii.  11).  Gregory  the  Great  forbade  them  to 
be  received  before  eighteen  years  of  age ;  but  the 
prohibition  has  been  explained  as  applying  only 
to  the  islands  in  the  Tuscan  Sea,  where  the 
discipline  was  peculiarly  trying  {Epp.  i.  50). 
The  em))eror  Leo  fixed  sixteen  as  the  limit 
{A'oveU.  6).  The  rule  of  Aurelianus,  bishop  of 
Aries  in  the  6th  century,  excludes  children  under 
ten  or  twelve  as  thoughtless  and  as  requiring  a 
nurse  {Beg.  c.  47).  A  canon  to  the  same  effect 
was  passed  bv  the  Trullan  council  at  Constan- 
tinople, A.D.  692  {Cone.  C.  P.  iii.  c  40).  Leo  IX., 
towards  the  close  of  the  1 1th  century,  prohibited 
novices  before  they  have  arrived  at  years  of  dis- 
cretion ;  Urban  If.,  rather  later,  forbade  them 
under  twenty.  After  the  beginning  of  the  9th 
century  they  were  seldom  admitted  under  seven- 


teen years  of  age  (Hospinian,  de  Orig.  Monack. 
iii.  23).  Boys  intended  for  the  priesthood  were 
by  a  decree  of  the  second  council  of  Toledo,  A.D. 
531,  to  be  trained  in  the  house  of  the  bishop  till 
they  were  eighteen  years  old  {Qmc.  Toitt.  ii. 
cl> 

7.  There  is  the  same  uncertainty,  and  there 
are  similar  contradictions,  as  to  the  right  of  the 
parents  to  devote  a  child  to  the  noviciate^  and  of 
a  child  to  present  himself  without  the  consent 
of  his  parents.  Basil,  in  the  earliest  days  of 
monasticism,  forbade  children  to  be  admitted 
unless  brought  by  their  parents  {Beg.  c.  15). 
At  a  later  date  the  civil  law  not  only  discounte- 
nanced parents  keeping  baf;k  their  children  from 
the  noviciate,  but  even  allowed  children  to  be 
admitted  against  or  without  the  consent  of  their 
natural  guardians  {Novell,  czxiii.  41).  Jerome, 
in  a  more  than  usually  declamatory  passMge, 
upbraids  Heliodoros  for  permitting  his  afl'eo 
tion  for  his  parents  to  keep  him  back  from 
the  life  of  a  monk  (Hieron.  i^pp.  14,  §  2)l 
The  council  of  Gangra  (Kiangari,  in  Anatolia), 
▲.D.  525,  a  council  not  very  favourably  disposed 
to  monasticism,  condemncKl  strongly  sons  re- 
tiring from  the  world  without  their  parents' 
leave,  anathematising  all  so  doing  {Cone.  Gcnpjr, 
c.  16).  Alteserra  contends,  without,  however, 
much  shew  of  reason,  that  this  and  similar 
canons  of  the  council  of  Gangra  were  intended 
only  against  monks  tainted  with  heresy  {Ascetic 
oon,  iv.  1).  But  two  councils  during  the  7th 
century  in  Spain,  already  distinguished  among 
the  countries  of  Europe  by  its  monastic  sym- 
pathies, decided  that  children  under  age  were 
bound  by  the  act  of  their  parents  devoting  them 
to  the  monastery,  and  must  abide  by  that 
promise,  however  unwillingly,  is  after  years 
{Cone.  Toiet.  iv.  A.q.  6M3,  c.  49 ;  Cone  Tokl.  x. 
A.D.  656,  c.  6).  The  former  of  these  councils 
of  Toledo,  according  to  Bingham,  is  the  first 
council  that  sanctions  this  perversion  of  parental 
responsibilities  and  of  filial  obedience  {i^rith 
EccUt.  vii.  iii.).  The  latter  enacts  that  up  to 
ten  years  of  age  the  child  may  be  devoted  by 
the  parents ;  that  on  attaining  that  tender  age 
the  child  has  full  power  to  devote  himself^  with 
or  without  their  approval ;  and  that,  if  parents 
have  SO'  much  as  tacitly  allowed  a  child  under 
ten  to  wear  the  monastic  dress,  he  may  never 
return  to  the  world  under  penalty  of  excom- 
munication (e.  s.). 

The  marriage  tie  was  another  source  of  per- 
plexity. Basil  dissuades  married  persons  from 
entering  the  monastic  life,  unless  together,  lest 
the  husband  or  wife  lefl  alone  in  the  world 
should  be  guilty  of  adultery  {Hfg*  c.  1*2). 
Cassian,  relating  how  Theonas,  an  Egyptian 
monk,  persisted  in  becoming  a  monk  in  spite  of 
his  wife's  entreaties,  seems  by  his  silence  to  dis- 
approve {Collat.  xxi.  8,  9).  The  council  of 
Gangra,  already  quoted,  condemns  any  such  dis- 
regard of  domestic  duties  on  the  part  of  wives 
or  parents  (o.  s.  cc.  14,  15).  In  the  same  spirit 
Gregory  the  Great  cautions  husbands  against 
forsaking  their  wives  even  for  the  life  of  a  monk 
(Gregor.  M.  Epp.  vi.  48).  But  these  salutary 
cautions  were  in  practice  too  often  neglected  in 
the  fervour  of  monastic  propagandism. 

The  case  of  slaves  was  did'erent.  There  the 
monastery  was  interposing  to  rescue  men  from 
degradation.    Yet  there,  too,  was  danger  of  a 
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oollision  between  the  monastery  and  social  obliga- 
tions.    Canons  and  decrees   give  an    uncertain 
Bound,  and  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  on  this 
point.     The  council  of  Chalcedon,  a.d.  451,  and 
the  council  of  Gangra,  A.D.  b2bf  forbade  slaves  to 
be  admitted  without  their  masters'  leave  {Cono. 
ChiMked,  c.  4;    Oma,  Cfangr.  o.  8).    Justinian 
ordered  them  to  be  kept  three  years,  and  then 
allowed  them,  if  not  reclaimed,  to  become  monks 
(A'ootf//.  cxxiii.  35;  cf  Valentinian.  III.  Noteil. 
xil.).  Basil  makes  reference  to  Onesimus,  the  run- 
away slave,  sent  back  to  his  owner  by  St.  Paul 
i_Reg.  ell).  The  great  Gregory  has  frequent  oc- 
casion in  his  correspondence  to  advise  on  this 
knotty  point.     Slaves  are  not  to  be  taken  in 
ra-shly  (Greg.  M.  App,  ad  Epiat,  Vecret,  v.  6), 
but  if  they  behave  well  in  the  monastery,  they 
may  stay  {Epp.  v.  34) ;   if  not,  they  must  be 
sent  back  to  their  masters  (i6.  iz.  37) ;  a  sub- 
deacon,  to  whom  Gregory  is  writing,  is  told  to 
pay  the  money  to  redeem  a  slave  longing  to 
bei-ome  a  monk   (ih,  iii.  40).    On  the  whole, 
without  doubt,  the  influence  of  the  monaifteries 
was  often  exercised  wisely  as  well  as  benevo- 
lently for  the  alleviation  and  gradual  extinction 
of  the  evils  of  slavery.    For  example,  a  master 
desiring  to  become  a  monk,  and  bringing  a  slave 
with  him,  found  within  the  walls  of  the  monas- 
tery that  he  had  with  him  ^  no  longer  a  slave, 
but  a  brother  in  the  Lord  '*  C£^,  Sgrapion,  c  7 ; 
£eg.  Tantat.  c.  5,  &c). 

The  profession  of  the  monk  clashed  not  in- 
frequently with  the  duties  of  the  citizen.  By  a 
decree  of  Valentinian  and  Valens,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  4th  century,  all  persons  in  monas- 
teries liable  to  serve  in  the  local  senates  of  the 
empire  ("  curiales")  *  were  ordered  either  to 
return  to  public  life  or  to  sell  their  estates  to 
others  of  a  more  public  spirit  (Cod.  Theod,  xii. 
1  ;  Bingh.  Orig.  t'ocles.  vii.  iii.).  The  council 
of  Chalcedon,  in  the  same  century,  protested 
against  monks  serving  in  the  army  or  navy 
(Ccnc  Chaiced.  a.d.  451,  c.  7).  Gregory  wisely 
discouraged  public  officers  from  becoming  monks, 
unless  they  had  first  passed  their  accounts, 
and  so  cleared  themselves  of  their  civic  respon- 
sibilities (Greg.  M.  Epp.  iii.  65 ;  viii.  5).  Again, 
the  admission  of  criminals  involved  questions 
of  some  difficulty.  There  was,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  danger  of  interrupting  the  course 
of  justice,  by  preventing  the  sentence  of  the 
law  from  being  carried  into  effect,  and  of 
bringing  down  on  the  monastery  harbouring 
criminals  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  as  well  as 
the  danger,  which  Dr.  Arnold  felt  so  keenly  at 
Rugby,  of  the  moral  contagion  that  might  spread 
itself  from  an  evil  example.  Gn  the  other  hand, 
it  might  fairly  be  asked,  was  not  the  reformation 
of  offenders  one  great  purpose  of  the  monastery  ? 


•  Tb«'*cni1al«e,''or  '*eorlse  snt^wtl,"  msy  In  some 
ways  be  comptfed  to  our  aldermen  or  town-ooaDdlmea. 
When  sommoned  to  the  office,  tbej  could  not  rpfo^e  and 
if  they  cndesvoiiTed  to  evade  it,  they  were  oompellrd  to 
Rtom.  Tbey  were  respoustbi"  for  the  fUU  pnymi-nt  of 
ibe  impnet  doe  from  their  locality.  The  ofBoe  beli^ 
bonlensome  was  Invented  with  some  dignity  as  a  oom- 
peoiation,  bat  came  notwithstanding  !•>  be  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  servitude.  (See  Ortolan's  SUtory  ^  fUnRMon 
ham,  tnuMtiteil  by  Rlch4rd  and  Maaroyth,  1841.  8e« 
partfenlarly  Jnstinisni  Cbcies,  1.  Ui.  12;  zzxl  38;  vii. 
xjodz.  ft.) 


Cassian  speaks  of  reclaimed  robbers  and  even 
murderers  among  the  monks  of  Egypt  in  his 
day  (CollaU  iii.  5).  The  rule  of  Fructuosus 
provides  that  novices  of  this  character  may  only 
be  received  where  the  abbat  is  a  man  of  more 
than  ordinary  experience  and  gravity,  and  that 
they  must  always  be  subjected  to  a  discipline  of 
more  than  usual  rigour  (Fruct.  Re^j,  c.  19).  For  a 
somewhat  similar  reason,  as  well  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  a  sister  institution,  monks,  by  a  decree 
of  the  council  of  Agde,  in  the  6th  century,  were 
not  to  be  admitted  from  one  monastery  into 
another  (fimc.  Agath.  a.d.  506,  c  58).  Old 
age  was  sometimes  a  bar  to  admission,  in  the 
earlier  days  of  monasticism.  Cassian  says  of 
some  who  desired  to  become  monks  that  they 
were  too  old  to  learn  {Instit,  iv.  30 ;  cf.  Pal  lad. 
Hist.  L'tus,  cc  20,  28).  Poverty  was  never  a 
disqualification.  The  poorest  outcast,  craving 
to  be  let  in,  with  no  possessions  of  any  kind  to 
renounce,  either  for  the  monastery  or  for  the 
poor,  had  simply  to  vow,  like  the  rest,  that  he 
would  be  obedient,  and  that  he  would  never  go 
away  without  leave  of  the  abbat  and  of  the 
brethren ;  if  naked,  he  was  to  be  clothed  (Reg, 
Magist.  c  87).  The  following  list  of  impedi- 
ments to  becoming  a  novice  in  some  orders  is 
given  by  Martene ;  but  a  good  deal  was  always 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  abbat  and  chapter. 
Immature  age,  heresy,  schism,  need  of  a  dis- 
pensation, illegitimacy,  debt,  evil  notoriety,  gross 
wickedness,  bodily  infirmity,  and,  in  case  of  a 
novice  aspiring  to  the  diaconate  or  priesthood, 
ignorance  of  Latin  (Heg.  Benmi,  (Jumment.  c.  58). 

8.  In  the  earliest  ages  there  was  no  vow  of 
perpetuity,  in  so  many  words ;  only  a  tadt  under- 
standing on  both  sides  that  the  novice  would 
persevere  in  his  vocation  (Bingham,  Orig, 
Eoctes,  vii.  iii.).  If^  after  making  hb  profession, 
he  turned  back  to  the  world,  he  was  to  forfeit 
what  he  had  promised  to  the  monastery,  and 
was  to  be  left  to  make  his  peace  with  God  as  he 
could  (Justinian,  Notdl.  v.).  Short,  however, 
of  an  irrevocable  vow,  everything  was  done  to 
insure  his  perseverance.  Should  there,  after  all, 
be  necessity  for  his  expulsion,  his  old  secular 
dress  was  to  be  given  back  to  him  (Bened.  R&g, 
c.  58) ;  and  he  was  either  to  be  ejected  igno- 
miniously  in  the  daytime  or 'allowed  to' steal 
away  under  the  shadow  of  night  (Cass.  InstU, 
iv.  6).  The  mediaeval  treatment  of  such 
offenders  was  more  severe ;  they  were  to  be 
immured  for  life  (Hoepinian,  de  Orig,  Monnch, 
ad  loc.  cit. ;  Bened.  Reg.\  During  the  noviciate 
egress  was  comparatively  easy.  After  two 
months  of  it,  the  novice  might,  if  he  wished, 
depart  in  peace,  with  staff,  wallet  of  provisions, 
and  the  abbat*s  benediction  (^Reg*  Mag,  c.  88). 
If,  even  at  the  last  moment,  just  before  solemnly 
assuming  the  monk's  habit,  he  wished  to  retract, 
he  was  free  to  do  so,  but  under  sentenoe  of 
penance  for  levity  of  purpose,  and  as  a  man  still 
in  God's  sight  dedicated  to  the  life  of  a  priest,  if 
not  to  the  higher  life,  as  it  was  regarded,  of  a 
monk  (Mabill.  Pr.ieff,  iv.  vii.  150).  A  novice 
receding  within  the  year  was,  by  the  rules  of 
the  Benedictine  order  of  '*  Grandimontenses," 
never  to  be  allowed  to  try  again  (^Reg,  Coti^ 
merit,  c  29). 

Novices  generally  enjoyed,  during  this  proba- 
tion, the  civil  exemptions  and  immunities  of 
monks  (Alteser.  AntxU.ijn^  iv.  4).    Degradation 
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to  the  noviciate  was  sometimos*  a  punishment 
for  monks  who  were  disobedient  (Du  Cange, 
Gl'  •ssa^:  Laf.  s.  v.).  Benedict  ordered  the  younger 
monks,  just  out  of  their  noviciate,  to  be  cor- 
rected for  their  fiiults  by  extraordinary  fastings 
{Reg.  30). 

9.  All  these  carefully  devised  regulations 
about  novices  shew  that  the  founders  and  re- 
formers of  monastic  orders  regarded  the  no- 
viciate, and  rightly,  as  a  very  important  part  of 
their  syi>tem.  If  the  authority  of  the  abbat  was 
the  keystone  of  the  arch,  the  rigorous  probation 
before  becoming  a  monk  was  the  cornerstone  of 
the  edifice.  Thus  the  admission  of  a  novice 
("  susceptio  novitii  ")  was  one  of  the  five  princi- 
pal duties  of  the  abbat  and  chapter  ("prnecipua 
agenda  monasterii  **) ;  the  other  four  being  the 
expulsion  of  renegades,  the  penances  for  mis- 
conduct, the  acceptance  of  donations  or  bequests, 
and  any  proposition  for  changing  any  of  the 
rules  of  the  society  {Heg.  Bened,  Commentate  c 
3).  Benedict  himself  lays  down  the  principle, 
that,  while  the  discipline  of  novices  must  not  go 
beyond  their  power  of  endurance,  still,  so  far  as 
it  goes  it  must  be  adhered  to  strict Iv  {Reg. 
Frolog.).  It  was  a  sagacious  remark  of  Eutro- 
pius,  a  Spanish  abbat  (Serbitanus  or  Sirbitanus) 
towards  the  end  of  the  6th  century,  **  we  do  not 
want  quantity,  but  quality  in  our  novices" — 
*'  non  quantos  [quotj  sed  quales "  (Mabill. 
Aim.  0.  S,  B,  vii.  21).  Tet  the  noviciate  and  the 
framing  of  regulations  about  it  seem  to  have  been 
left  generally  to  the  monastic  bodies  themselves. 
The  canons  of  councils,  though  continually  re- 
lating to  the  monks  and  monasteries,  are  com- 
paratively silent  about  the  noviciate.  It  was  con^ 
aidered  probably  an  integral  part  of  the  internal 
administration  of  the  monasteries.  It  may  be 
observed  that,  while  in  the  commencement  of 
mouasticism  the  age  for  admission  was  earlier. 
Anil  the  probation  longer,  the  inverse  practice 
prevailed  in  course  of  time.  Obviously  the 
younger  the  novice,  the  greater  the  need  of  long 
and  elaborate  preparation. 

[For  Literature^  see  MON^STEar,  p.  1229.] 

[I.  G.  S.] 

NOVmOLI.  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
catechumens,  because,  says  Bingham  {Antiq.  X. 
i.  1),  **  they  were  just  entering  upon  that  state 
which  made  them  soldiers  of  God  and  candidates 
ofetemallife."  [C] 

NXJEILI8  (NoBTLis),  martyr ;  commemorated 
In  Africa  Ap.  25  {Hienm.  Mart,);  Boll.  Acta  S8. 
Ap.  iii.  361).  [C.  H.] 

NUOUS,  martyr.    [Mccros,  June  15.] 

NUDIPEBALIA.  A  word  used  to  describe 
walking  bnrefoot  in  processions,  and  other  func- 
tions of  the  church,  as  a  sign  of  humilintion 
(TertuIIian,  Apol.  c.  4).  It  wsm  also  a  pagnn 
form  of  supplication  to  the  deities.  (Tertull. 
adv.  GenteSf  c.  40.)  [CJ.] 

NUMBEBS,  THE  GOLDEN.  [Eaoter, 
p.  593.] 

NUMEKIANUS,  bishop  and  confessor  at 
Treves,  a.d.  657  ;  commemorated  July  5  (Boll. 
Acta  SS.  Jul.  it.  231).  [C.  H.] 


NTOT 

NUMIDIA,  COUNCIL  OF.  A  turbulent 
mcetiUj^  of  Donatists,  held  there  A.D.  848,  at 
some  place  unknown,  to  allay  the  storm  raised 
by  Maci\rius,  who  had  been  rent  on  thither  for 
relief  of  the  poor  by  the  emperor  Constans. 
(MansI,  iii.  143.)  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

NTJMIDIGU0,  martyr  with  others  in  Africa 
in  the  third  century;  commemorated  Aug.  9 
(Boll.  Acta  88.  Aug.  11.  410).  [C.  H.] 

NUMISMATICS.    [Mobst.] 

NUN.  I.  The  Name ;  2.  Pagan  Precedents  ; 
3.  The  Sacred  Virgins;  4.  Origin  and  Gnywth  of 
Convents ;  5.  Age  for  Admission  and  Duration  of 
Probation  ;  6.  Perpetuity  of  Obligation ;  7.  Conse- 
cration of  a  Nun  ;  8.  Conventuad  Rules ;  9.  Epi' 
scopal  Control f  4^c. ;  10.  Occupatiotis  of  Nuns; 
11.  Nttns  and  Monks, 

(1)  Among  the  various  designations  used  by 
ancient  Christian  writers  for  nuns,  the  most 
noticeable  are  these.  "  Nonna  *  (Hieron.  Ej>p.  22 
ad  Eustochium)f  a  term  of  filial  reverence,  signify- 
ing an  aged  woman,  a  mother,  or  nurse,  just  as 
the  older  monks  were  called  "  nonni  "  by  their 
younger  brethren  (Bened.  Reg.  c.  63 ;  cf.  Bened. 
Anian.  Concord.  Regid.  c.  70  ;  Menard,  ad  loc.y. 
The  word  is  perhaps  from  Egypt,  and  occurs  in 
the  form  of  y6yis  in  some  editions  of  Palladius. 
**  Sanctimonialis,"  or  **  Ca^timonialis,"  expressing 
the  holiness  of  the  vocation  ;  the  latter  syllables 
of  these  words  become  in  later  writers  the  sub- 
stantive word  "  monialis.**  **  Monastria,"  a  Una 
usual  word,  signifying  seclusion  from  the  world. 
**  Sponsa  Christ!,"  or  spouse  of  Christ.  "  Ancilla 
Dei,"  handmaid  of  God.  "Velata,"  veiled. 
"  Ascetica,"  ascetic  (Alteser.  Ascetvon.  III.  ii.). 
The  names  "  agapetae,'*  beloved,  and  "  sorores,** 
sisters,  degenerated  into  terms  of  reproach,  aa 
implying  familiarity  with  monks  (Bingh.  Orig. 
Eccles.  VI.  ii.  13 ;  cf.  Cone.  Ancyr.  a.d.  314.  c 
18). 

(2)  There  were  precedents  in  paganism  for 
an  histitution  of  this  kind.  The  Roman  vestals 
held  a  very  high  place  in  the  Homan  constitu- 
tion. Usually  admitted  very  young,  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  ten,  they  were  bound  to  fulfil 
a  term  of  thirty  years  after  admission ;  ten  as 
novices,  ten  in  the  worship  of  the  temple,  ten  as 
teachers  of  those  who  were  to  take  their  places. 
After  the  expii-ation  of  these  thirty  years,  they 
were  free  to  marry,  but  availed  themselves  of 
this  liberty  very  rarely  (Preller,  Les  Diettse 
de  Vancienne  Rome).  Among  the  Pythago- 
reans, also,  women  consecrating  themselves  to 
virginity  might  attain  a  very  exalted  rank  in 
the  hierarchy  (Maury,  ffisfoire  des  Religion9 
de  la  Grice  A7itiquc).  Ambrose  seeks  a  pre- 
cedent in  the  sacred  observances  of  the  Jews 
(De  Virginibus).  But  the  passage  in  the  book 
of  Maccabees  is  a  very  slight  foundation  to 
build  upon  (JI.  Mace.  iii.  19). 

(3)  In  one  sense  the  profession  of  a  nun  dates 
from  an  earlier  period  than  the  corresponding 
profession  of  a  monk.  Before  the  custom  of 
addicting  themselves  for  religious  purposes  to  an 
unmarried  life  had  made  much  progress  in  the 
Christian  church  among  men,  it  was  already  in 
^Togue  among  women.  They  had  no  public 
duties  to  renounce  *,  It  was  easier  for  them  to 
exchange  their  ordinary  employments  for  those 
of  charity  and  devotion ;  perhaps,  too,  they  were 
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predisposed  to  understand  the  ezhortfttions  to 
purity,  which  are  so  prominent  in  the  Qospel,  as 
exhortations  to  virginity,  and  to  take  such  words 
about  marriage  as  those  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians  in  the  most  literal  sense  (1  Cor.  vii. 
S5).  The  "sacred  rirgins,"  or  "ecclesiasti- 
cal virgins,"  were  an  important  part  of  the 
organisation  of  the  church  in  its  first  three 
centuries,  and  their  names  were  enrolled  on  the 
list  ("  canon "  or  "  matricula ")  of  church 
officials  (Bingham,  Origin.  Ecdes.  vii.  4;  Hos- 
pinian,  (fe  Orig,  MonachaUis,  i.  10).  The  empress 
Helena,  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  shewed 
especial  respect  for  these  devoted  women  (Socrat. 
Hist.  EccUs.  i.  17).  But  these  "  asceticae  "  were 
not  living  together  in  communities,  nor  bound 
hj  vows  (Cyprian,  Epp.  4,  62 ;  cf.  i>9  Habitu 
Ftn/.).  Even  so  late  as  the  close  of  the  4th 
century,  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Carthage 
«peaks  of  these  virgins  as  dwelling  with  their 
parents  {Cone.  Carthag.  HI.  A.D.  397,  c.  S'6; 
Gregor.  M.  Diaiog.  ii.  7,  14).  If  orphans,  they 
were  to  be  placed  by  the  bishop  in  a  building 
set  apart  for  them.  Probably  the  persecutions 
of  the  "sacred  virgins"  by  Julian  (Sozomen, 
HisL  Ecd.  V.  3),  by  that  reaction  which  in- 
eritably  follows  persecution,  helped  to  make 
their  vocation  at  once  more  popular  and  more 
systematic.  Some  of  the  Roman  ladies,  who 
were  induced  by  Jerome's  influence  to  devote 
themselves  to  it,  continued  in  their  homes. 
Others  left  their  homes  to  give  themselves  more 
completely,  as  they  believed,  to  a  life  of  devotion 
i^Epi*.  ad  Eustoch. ;  ad  Detnetriad. ;  Ambrose,  Epp. 
ad  Marcdl.).  The  dvil  law  of  the  later  empire 
exempted  from  the  capitation  tax  (i  plebeiae 
capitationls  injurii)  these  ecclesiastical  virgins, 
and  grants  them  especial  protection  from  insults, 
making  it  a  capital  offence  to  offer  violence  to 
any  one  of  their  number,  or  even  to  propose 
znaniage  to  them  {Cod.  Theodos.  ziii.  z.  4,  ix. 
XXV. ;  Cod.  Justinian.  I.  iii.  5). 

(4)  Very  earlv  in  the  5th  century  Palladins 
describes  several  communities  of  virgins  living 
together  in  the  Soetic. desert,  in  Egypt,  and  in 
Tabennae,  an  island  on  the  Nile.  Some  of  these 
communities  were  apparently  not  under  'a  very 
careful  discipline.  Dorotheus,  the  superintend- 
ent of  one  of  them,  used  to  sit  at  an  upper 
window,  looking  down  on  the  inmates,  to  stop 
their  quarrellings  (Pallad.  Hist.  Lam.  cc.  34,  36, 
38,  137).  Chrysostom  mentions  crowds  or 
associations  of  virgins  (coetos  rirginum)  in 
Egypt,  in  those  days  pre-eminently  fertile  in 
luceticism  {jffomil.  in  Matt.  c.  8).  Rutfinus 
speaks  of  them  in  Oxyrinchus  (Behnesch)  in 
C^pt.  Ambrose  says  that  they  abounded  in 
Alexandria,  in  the  East,  in  Italy,  and  were 
esteemed  very  highly  {De  Virginity  7,  De  Vir- 
ginibutf  10,  jie  Lapsu  I'tr^f.).  Jerome  complains 
that  parents  were  apt  then,  as  in  later  years,  to 
get  rid  of  their  sickly  or  ill-favoured  daughters 
in  this  way  (Hieron.  Ep.  ad  Detnetriad.}. 
Augustine  mentions  nuns,  in  buildings  apart 
from  monasteries,  making  woollen  garments  for 
the  monks  {De  Mor.  Eocies.  c.  31).  In  his  pro- 
tests against  the  excesses  of  Donatists,  he  rebukes 
severely  the  indecent  behavionr  of  the  virgins, 
unworthy  of  the  name,  who  accompanied  the 
roving  Imnds  of  the  "  Circumcelliones  "  {Cunt. 
Pa,-m$nian.  iiL  3 ;  De  Bono  Vviuitat.  c  15). 
In  the  last  year  of  the  6th  century  the  pope, 
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Gregory  the  Great,  attributes  the  preservation 
of  Rome  from  the  Lombards  to  the  prayers  of 
the  nims,  about  three  thousand  in  number, 
within  its  walls  (Gregor.  M.  Epp.  vi.  42,  vii.  26). 

(5)  At  first,  as  was  the  case  with  monks,  and 
especially  in  the  East,  youth  was  hardly  con- 
sidered a  hindrance  to  self-dedication.  Basil 
draws  the  line  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  {Reg.  c.  7  ; 
Ep.  ad  AmphHoch.  c.  18).  Asella  and  Paula  de- 
voted themselves,  or  were  devoted,  even  earlier 
(Hieron.  Epp.\  Ambrose  advises  that  it  must 
not  depend  on  the  number  of  years,  but  on  the 
maturity  of  character  {De  Vtrytnitate^  c.  7). 
The  Council  of  Saragossa,  in  the  clo^  of  the 
4th  century,  and  the  Council  of  Agde,  a  little 
more  than  a  century  later,  forbid  the  veil  to  be 
assumed  before  the  age  of  forty  {Cone,  Caesaraug. 
A.D.  381,  c.  8  ;  Cone.  Agathem.  A.D.  506,  c  19) ; 
and  the  third  Council  of  Carthage,  about  the  same 
date  as  that  of  Saragossa,  before  twenty-five 
{Cone  Carthag.  III.  ▲.D.  397,  c.  4).  Gregory 
the  Great  writes  that  nuns  may  not  be  veiled 
before  sixty  years  of  age,  but  the  profession 
might  be  made  sooner  {Epp.  iv.  11 ;  cf.  Mabill. 
Annal.  0.  S.  B.  viii.  47).  Charlemagne,  in 
order  to  discourage  the  practice  of  taking  the 
veil  prematurely,  re-enacted  the  old  African 
canon  already  quoted,  fixing  twenty-five  yean  f 
age  as  the  earliest  age  for  it  {Capital.  a.d.  789, 
c.  46 ;  A.D.  805, *c.  14).  The  Council  of  Frank- 
fort allows  an  earlier  age  in  exceptional  cases 
{Cono.  Franoof.  A.D.  793,  c  46).  The  Coun* 
cil  of  Aachen,  twenty-two  years  later,  forbids 
young  women  to  become  nuns  without  the  con- 
sent of  their  parents  or  guardians  {Cone.  Aquiagr. 
A.D.  817,  c.  20).  As  to  the  length  of  time  ne- 
cessary for  probation,  a  Council  of  Orleans  in 
the  6th  century,  draws  a  distinction  between 
convents  where  the  inmates  are  to  stay  for  ever, 
and  those  where  they  only  sojourn  for  a  time. 
In  the  latter  case  the  probation  is  to  last  three 
years ;  in  the  former,  one  year  is  enough  {Cone. 
Aureiian,  V.  a.d.  549,  c.  19).     [NoviCB.] 

(6)  From  the  first  it  was  understood  on  all 
hands  that  a  woman  consecrating  herself  to  the 
profession  of  virginity  ought  not  to  marry  ;  and 
in  accordance,  as  it  was  thought,  with  apostolic 
precepts  (1  Cor.  vii.;  1  Tit.  ii.),  anyone  going 
back  trom  this  profession  was  gravely  censured  as 
falling  from  a  higher  vocation  {Cone.  Ancyr.  a.d. 
315,  c.  19).  But  it  was  not  till  the  Benedictine 
rule  had  been  established  in  Europe  that  the 
vow  of  virginity  was  regarded  as  absolutely 
irrevocable.*  At  first  in  some  cases,  if  not  in 
all,  the  distinction  was  recognised  between  lawful 
wedlock  and  incontinency.  In  course  of  time  the 
same  stigma  of  infamy  was  branded  on  a  nun 
marrying,  as  on  one  guilty  of  gross  immorality, 
just  as  a  monk  was  condemned  alike  for  marriage 
and  fornication.  The  Council  of  Elvira  in  Spain, 
early  in  the  4th  century,  allowed  nuns  forhaking 
their  profession  to  be  restored  to  communion,  if 
penitent,  afler  offending  once,  but  not  in  case  of 
the  offence  being  repeated  {Cone  Eliberitan,  a.d. 
c.  324,  c.  13).  Basil  ordered  a  penance  of  one  or 
two  years  before  restoration  to  communion  ;  in 
his  eyes,  the  marriage  of  one  who  is  already  the 
spouse  of  Christ  is  adulteij  {Ep.  ad  AmpltUcch. 
c.  18).    The  Council  of  Valenoe,  in  Southern 
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France,  about  the  lame  date,  sentenced  nans 
marrying  to  a  long,  but  not  perpetual,  excom- 
munication (CbNO.  Valent.  a.d.  374,  c.  2).  The 
Theodosian  code  allowed  them  to  return  to  the 
world  at  any  time  before  attaining  forty  years 
of  age,  especially  if  they  had  been  compelled  in 
the  first  instance  by  their  parento  to  become 
nuns  {Cod.  Theodoa,  Not.  TiiL  et  iz.).  Pope 
Innocent  I.,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
5th  century,  forbids  a  nun  after  marrying  or 
being  seduced  to  be  restored  to  communion, 
unless  the  partner  in  her  transgression  has 
retired  into  the  cloister  (*'de  saeculo  recesserit,'* 
understood  by  Hospinian  as  if  it  were  **de- 
cesserit")  (Innoc.  1.  Ep.  2  ad  FScinc.  i2oto- 
mageru.).  Epiphanius  draws  very  strongly  the 
distinction,  obliterated  in  later  ages,  between  the 
marriage  of  a  nun  and  profligacy;  in  the  former 
case,  after  penance  done,  the  ban  of  excommuni- 
cation is  to  be  taken  off  from  her  (Epiphan. 
Hatres.  Izi.).  Leo  I.,  in  the  middle  of  the 
century,  onW  allows  nnns  who  hare  broken 
their  vow  berore  taking  the  Teil  to  be  received 
after  penance  to  communion ;  for  thoee  who  so 
offend  after  taking  the  veil  there  is  no  restora- 
tion {Ep,  90).  Rather  earlier  in  the  century 
Augustine,  with  characteristic  largeness  of 
thought,  admits  that  marriage  in  these  cases, 
though  very  culpable,  is  not  invalidated  {De 
Bono  ViduiUat.  8,  9,  10).  Jerome,  as  charao- 
teristieally,  writes  more  inexorably  {hp,  ad 
Demetriad.).  The  Council  of  Chaicedon,  pre- 
scribing a  period  of  penance  varying  in  duration 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  bishop,  recom- 
mends the  offending  sister  to  mercy  (Cone. 
Chalced,  A.D.  451,  c.  16).  The  second  Council 
of  Aries,  in  the  year  following,  re-enacts  the 
decree,  already  cited,  of  the  Council  of  Valence, 
adding  the  limitation,  ''if  the  offender  is  over 
twenty-five  yean  of  age  "  {Ccmc  Areiat,  ii.  A.D. 
452,  c.  33>  The  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Orange,  a  few  yean  before  this,  is  of  the  same 
purport  (Cone.  Arausiam,  ▲.D.  441,  o,  28).  A 
century  later  the  sentences  pronounced  are  more 
seven.  The  fifth  Council  of  Orleans  excom- 
municates both  parties  in  the  event  of  a  nun 
marrying  after  her  fourth  year  in  the  convent 
(Cone,  Aurelian.  V.  A.D.  549,  c.  19);  and  the 
Council  of  Mioon  makes  this  an  excommunica- 
tion for  ever,  except  by  special  dispensation 
t^om  the  bishop  m  mortal  sickness  {Cone. 
Matisoon.  A.D.  c.  581,  o.  12).  The  third  Council 
of  Paris  pronounces  anathema  i^inst  any  one 
presuming  to  tempt  a  nun  to  marry  {Cone. 
PariBf  A.D  557,  o.  5).  Gregory  the  Great  cen- 
sures in  gravest  terms  the  marriage  of  a  nun, 
as  a  great  wickedness  (JJp.  v.  24).  Nuns 
otherwise  braaking  their  vow  of  chastity  he 
orden  to  be  transferred  to  a  stricter  monastery 
for  penance  {Epp.  iv.  9). 

(7)  The  Ci>nsecntion  of  a  nun  was  a  solemn 
rite,  only  to  be  administered  by  a  bishop,  or,  at 
least,  by  his  authorisation.  The  third  Council 
of  Carthage,  in  the  end  of  the  4th  century, 
forbade  priests  so  to  officiate,  except  by  the 
bishop's  order ;  the  Council  of  Paris,  under  the 
successor  of  Charlemagne,  forbade  abbesses  to 
usurp  this  function  {Cone.  Carthag.  III.  A.D.  390, 
c.  3 ;  8yn,  H'ppon.  A.D.  393,  c  S4 ;  Syn.  Carthag. 
A.D.  419,  c.  6  ;  Cone.  Paria^  A.D.  825,  cc  41,43). 
Ambrose,  in  the  4th  century,  cautions  women 
against  assuming    the    veil    precipitately  and 


without  due  consideration  {De  Virginitatey  c  7). 
His  sister  Marcellina  was  formally  admitted  io 
the  great  basilica  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome  by  pope 
Liberius,  and  part  of  the  ceremony  was  her 
receiving  from  hi^  hands  the  robe  of  virginity 
{Ep,  ad  Mareellin.;  Innoc.  Ep,  ad  Vidr.  e. 
13.  He  nlates  elsewhere  how  yonng  women 
came  to  him  at  Milan  from  other  parts  of 
Italy  and  from  other  countries  to  be  veiled 
{De  VirgmSbuBy  i.  c.  10;  cf.  Ootc.  Ctrthag. 
iv.  A.D.  398).  Hospinian  {De  Grig.  Mimaoh.  u.  s.) 
contends  that  then  was  no  such  ceremony  be- 
fon  Constantino  the  Gnat,  and  that  TertulHan 
{De  VirgmSfue  Velandie)  speaks  only  of  the 
modesty  in  dress  and  deportment  which  becomea 
Christian  maidens  generally.  The  favourite 
seasons  for  this  ceremony  wen  Epiphany,  Easter, 
and  the  festivals  of  Apostles  (Gelasius,  Ep.  9, 
ad  Epiae.  Lwxtn.  c  12).  The  veil  was  a 
sign  of  belonging  to  Christ  alone  (Athanas. 
ExhortaL  ad  Spone.  Dei).  The  fillet  or  riband 
(vitta),  with  its  gleam  of  purple  or  gold, 
npneented  the  cnwn  of  victory  (Optatus,  de 
Sehiemat,  Donat.  vii.  4),  and  the  tresses 
gathered  up  and  tied  together  marked  the 
difference  between  the  bride  of  Christ  and  the 
bride  of  an  earthly  bridegroom  with  her  tresses 
loosened  according  to  the  old  Roman  custom. 
The  ring  and  bracelet,  symbolic  also  of  the 
betrothal  to  Christ,  as  well  as  the  use  of  a 
special  office  for  the  occasion,  were,  Bingham 
argues,  of  a  comparatively  modem  date  {Orig. 
Eoolee.  VII.  ir.^  The  Coancil  of  Gangra,  while 
comcting  several  laxities  of  the  day,  condemned 
the  {Mractice  of  nuns  dressing  like  monks  (Cbne. 
Gangr,  A.D.  365,  oc.  13, 30).  The  same  council 
forbade  nuns  to  have  their  heads  shaven  (ab. 
c.  17;  cf.  Cod.  Uteodos.  XVI.  ii.  27);  and  so 
decreed  two  Gallic  councils  in  the  6th  and 
7th  centuries  (Mabill.  Annul.  0.  8.  B.  vii. 
52,  xiii.  7).  Ambrose  and  Optatus  write  to  the 
same  effect  ( Ambr.  de  Lapa»  Virgin,  c.  8 ;  Optet. 
de  SohxtmaL  Donatiet.  vi.  4).  On  the  other 
hand,  Jerome  and  Augustine  imply  that  the 
custom  in  their  experience  was  otherwise 
(Hieron.  Ep.  ad  Safnnian.  August,;  Ep.  211). 
In  Egypt  and  Syria  the  custom  of  shaving  the 
head  seems  to  have  been  adopted  for  cleanliness, 
nuns  having  infrequent  opportunities  of  washing 
the  head  (Hieron.  «.  s. ;  cf.  Soxom.  Hist,  EocL 
V.  10).  The  uncertainty  of  rule,  and  the  diver- 
sity of  practice  on  this  point  arose,  perhaps,  in 
part  from  the  apostolic  injunctions  to  the  Chris* 
tian  women  at  Corinth  (I'Cor.  xi.)  conflicting 
with  the  monastic  tonsun ;  and  partly  from 
the  twofold  aspect  of  the  vocation  of  a  nun,  as, 
on  the  one  hand,  pledged  to  virginity,  and,  on 
the  other,  betrothed  to  the  Redeemer.  Another 
objection  against  the  tonsun  of  nuns  in  Europe 
was  the  circumstance  that  this  was  an  ancient 
punishment  for  adulteresses  among  the  Teutonic 
tribes. 

(8)  The  rules  of  the  oonventnal  life  for 
women  resemble  closely  those  for  men  (Mabill. 
Awnal,  0. 8.  B.  i.  52).  Scholastica,  sister  of  the 
great  Benedict,  was  esteemed  in  Eunpe  toe 
foundress  of  nunneries,  according  to  the  legend- 
ary tradition  (Mabill.  Bi'oeff.  L  ill.).  The  nuns 
wen  to  obey  their  abbess  implicitly  (e.^. 
August.  Ep.  211).  By  the  rule  of  Caesarins, 
bishop  of  Aries,  in  the  6th  century,  they  were 
never  to  go  out  of  the  convent;  wen  to  baTe 
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noibiDg  of  their  own ;  were  to  be  allowed  the 
loxiuy  of  a  bstk  only  in  sickness  (Caesar.  Arelat. 
£eg,  cc.  1,  4,  29).    The  rule  of  Aurelian,  his 
successor  in  the  see,  orders  that  they  may  never 
receive  letters  withont   the  cognisance  of  the 
abbess,  and  that  if  anyone  brings  a  maid  with 
lier  into  the  convent,  the  servant,  by  the  very  act, 
becomes  free  and  in  all  things  her  eqnal  (Anre- 
Itan  Arelat.  Seg,  cc  4,  13).     The  rigorous  rule 
called  '*Cuju8dam,"  not  nnreasonably  ascribed 
bj  some  to  Columba  of  lona,  prescribes  fur  nuns 
continue  silence,  frequent  confessions,  a  ^ry 
spare  diet,  very  hard  labour,  under  penalty  of  ex- 
communication {Beg.  Oujusd.  cc.  6,  9, 10, 12, 18, 
19).    The  rule  of  Donatus,  bishop  of  Besan^on,  in 
the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  makes  mention  of 
female  officers  corresponding  to  the  abbat,  friar, 
hebdomadarius  or  septimaoarius  in  a  monastery ; 
it  allows  wives,  who  have  left  their  husbands,  to 
be  ailmitted  (cf.  Syn.  Carthag,  II.  aj>.  309,  c  1) ; 
it  forbids  the  nuns  to  keep  anything  under  lock 
and  key;   it   orders  small  delinquencies  to  be 
punished    by  slappings   (Donat.    Vesontionens. 
Jieg,  cc.  4,   5,  7,   11,  32,    67).   Gregory   the 
Great,  in  his  life  of  Benedict  of  Nursia,  gives 
a  curious  legend,  how  two  nuns  were  punished 

Srievonsly  for  their  silly  chatterings  (Gregor. 
L  Vit.  8.  BifimL  c  23). 

(9)  Nunneries  were  generally,  as  might  be 
anticipated,  more  amenable  than  monasteries  to 
the  control  of  their  bishop.  But  the  oocnrrenoe 
from  time  to  time  of  a  canon  on  this  point 
shews  that  they,  ^too,  could  sometimes  be  in- 
aubordinate  (r.^.  Cbnc  Arelat,  A.D.  554,  c  5 ; 
Cono.  Forqjui,  A.D.  791,  c.  47 ;  Cone  Fnmoofiurt, 
AsD.  793,  c  47 ;  Cone  Aquisgran,  a.i>.  816,  c.  68 ; 
Ckmc.  Paris,  A.D.  829,  c.  13).  Again,  another 
council  insists  that  they  must  account  to  their 
bishop  for  all  immunitie^i  from  episcopal  dues 
(^CoHO.  Vemens.  A.D.  755,  c.  20).  Gregory  blames 
a  bishop  for  not  having  iiindered  a  nun  from  leav- 
ing her  convent  (Gregor.  M.  Epp.  iz.  114).  He 
ciders  the  bishops  to  install  new  abbesses ;  to 
prevent  nunneries  being  founded  without  suffi- 
cient endowment ;  to  keep  lay-women  out  of  them 
iJSpp.  iiL  9,  iv.  4,  v.  12,  vii.  7).  The  power 
of  abbesses,  like  that  of  abbats,  was  checked  by 
certain  limitatioas  both  from  within  and  with- 
out. By  the  rule  of  Donatus  the  abbess 
must  take  counsel  with  her  nuns  (t«.  s.  c.  2). 
By  the  decree  of  an  £nglish  council  in  the  8  th 
century  the  abbess  is  to  be  elected  by  the 
nuns,  either  from  their  own  number  or  from 
elsewhere,  with  the  advice  of  the  bishop  {Cono, 
Chahyth,  [Chelsea  ?],  A.D.  787,  c.  5).  Gregory 
the  Great  in  his  day  disapproved  of  young 
abbesses,  and  of  abbesses  from  another  convent 
CEpjK  iv.  11,  vL  12).  By  a  council  near  Paris 
in  the  8th  century  it  is  ordered  that  the 
bishop,  as  well  as  the  abbess,  may  send  a  nun 
misbehaving  herself  to  a  penitentiary ;  that  no 
abbess  is  to  superintend  more  than  one  monas- 
tery, or  to  quit  the  precincts,  except  once  a  year 
when  summoned  by  her  sovereign ;  and  that  the 
abbess  must  do  penance  in  the  monastery  for  her 
jbults  by  the  bishop's  direction  (cum  consilio 
episoopi,  Cbnc  Vm-nmu,  a.d.  735,  c.  6).  Charle- 
magne enacted  that  the  bishop  most  report  to 
the  Crown  any  abbess  guilty  of  misconduct,  in 
order  that  she  might  be  deposed  {Cone.  Franoo- 
ptrt.  A.D.  795,  c  47).  Abbesses  were  forbidden, 
in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  to  walk  alonci  and 
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thus  were  placed  in  some  deg^ree  under  the  sur^ 
veillance  of  the  sisterhood  {Cone  MogtuU'n,  ii. 
A.D.  847,  c.  16).  Charlemagne  prohibited 
abbesses  from  laying  hands  on  any  one,  or  pro- 
nouncing the  blessing  (CapUiU.  Carol.  M.  a.d. 
798,  c  76 ;  Cone.  Franoofurt.  a.d.  798,  c.  46). 
Hospinian  alleges  that  some  abbesses  claimed 
to  ordain,  but  this  can  only  be  understood 
in  the  sense  of  admitting  into  minor  orders 
or  into  the  sisterhood  (Hospinian,  «.  >.).  Bing- 
ham states  that  abbesses  are  first  mentioned  as 
taking  part  in  the  proceedings  of  a  synod  at  the 
Council  of  Becanfield  (Becanceldae),  in  Kent, 
A.D.  694  (Bing.  Origin,  JBcdea.  VII.  iii.;  cf. 
Mabill.  Annal.  0.  S.  B.  zviii.  28>  In  the  feudal 
system  abbesses  were  liable,  like  his  other 
vassals,  to  the  king's  service,  but  by  proxy, 
because  of  their  sex  and  vow  of  seclusion.  They 
of  course  exercised  lordship  over  the  fiefs  belong- 
ing to  their  convents.  In  each  province  the 
convents  were  under  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  abbess  of  the  central  convent  of  that  order, 
just  as  the  monasteries  were  subject  to  a  **  pro- 
vincial "  and  ^  general "  of  the  order. 

(10)  The  routine  in  a  nunnery  corresponded 
very  nearly  with  that  of  a  monastery.  There 
was  the  same  periodical  rotation,  hour  by  hour, 
of  sacred  services,  varied  by  work,  chiefly  manual, 
of  one  sort  or  another,  with  brief  intervals  at 
stated  times  for  rest  or  refection.  The  usual 
occupation,  in  the  way  of  working,  was  from 
the  first  in  wool.  Jerome,  urging  nuns  to 
make  their  vocation  real  by  strenuous  diligence, 
advises  them  to  have  the  wool  ever  in  their 
hands  (Ep.  ad  Euttoch.),  The  passage  in 
Augustine's  writings,  where  he  speaks  ot  them 
handing  through  the  door  of  the  convent  the 
dresses  which  they  have  made  for  the  aged 
monks  waiting  there  with  food  for  the  nuns  in 
exchange  (August  de  Morib,  Eocle^.  c.  31),  re- 
calls the  ancient  epitaph  on  the  Roman  house- 
wife in  the  simple  days  of  the  republic,  *'  domi 
mansit,  lanam  fecit."  But  this  primitive  em- 
ployment was  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  preference 
for  fancy-work,  which  was  discouraged  as 
frivolous  and  vain,  except  when  it  was  made 
useful,  in  ecclesiastical  embroidery,  &q.,  for  the 
adornment  of  the  sanctuary  (Mabill,  Annai, 
0.  8,  B.  zvi.  24X  The  rule  of  Caesarius  en- 
joins working  in  wool,  but  forbids  fancy-work 
(tf.  a.  cc.  14,  42).  The  rule  of  Aurelian  orders 
the  nuns  all  to  leam  reading  and  writing 
(literas  discant  omnes,  tt.  s.  c.  26)b  In  the 
revival  of  education  under  Charlemagne,  the 
nunneries  did  good  service.  Hitherto  monastic 
schools  had  been  osed  chiefly  for  training  monks 
and  clergy  only.  The  great  legislator  extended 
the  advantages  of  education  to  the  laity  also, 
instituting  for  them  the  **  soholae  exteriores,** 
and  leaving  the  "  scholae  interiores "  for  the 
others.  The  schools  in  the  nunneries  were 
already  useful  for  girls  in  this  larger  sphere, 
the  training  of  the  young  being  naturally  con- 

Senial  to  the  nuns.  Their  course  of  lessons 
iffered  of  course  from  the  ^  trivium "  and 
«quadrivium''  of  the  monastic  system,  being 
confined  to  an  elementary  sort  of  catechism 
in  religious  knowledge,  music,  housework, 
and,  more  rarely,  Latin  (Alteser.  Aaoetie  v. 
10;  Henog,  IHotUr'Schuleny  Nuns  were 
also  employed  frequently  in  transcribing  and 
illuminating  sacred  books,  and  in  the  arts  of 
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medicine  and  painting  (Mabill.  Acta  Sanctor, 
0.  S,  B,  i.  p.  646 ;  I'raeff.  ii.  8,  iii.  4).  Boni- 
face, daring  his  missionary  labours  in  Germany, 
sent  to  his  old  home  in  England  for  a  rupply  of 
nuns  to  asisist  in  civilising  and  Chri8ttani«ing 
the  wild  hordes  whom  he  was  converting 
(Othlon.  Vit  8.  Bondfacii,  c.  25;  Mabill.  Fraeff. 
iii.  2,  4).  Hospinian  says  that  he  made  nse  of 
them  not  for  teaching  only,  but  also  for  the 
purpose  of  preaching  («.  «. ;  cf.  Mabill. 
Fraef.  ii.). 

(11)  Great  care  was  necessary  from  the  first 
to  prevent  a  too  close  proximity  of  nunneries 
and  monasteries,   as  well   as  any  intercoars« 
between  the  nuns  and  the  other  se<  generally. 
Augustine,  Jerome,  and  other  lathers  of  the 
church  reiterate  their  cautions    against    these 
dangers.    The  Council   of  Anoyra  forbade  the 
consecrated  virgins  to  associate  with  men  even 
as  sisters  {Cone.  Aneyr,  a.d.  814,  c  18;   cf. 
Cone,  Cartfu  A.D.  812,  c  8).    Justinian  forbade 
women  to  enter  the  oonventnal  buildings  of 
men  {NoveU,  czxziii.).     In    the    5th  century 
canons  were  made  strictly  prohibiting  any  more 
monasteries  to  be  founded  for  monks  and  nuns 
together,  and  ordering  those  already  in  existence 
to  be  partitioned   between  the  sexes  (Mabill. 
Annal,  0.  8.  B,  v.  23;  cf.  Herxog,  Kloster). 
The  rule  of  Caesarius  allows  no  other  man  than 
the    bishop,   the   clergy   officiating,    and    the 
steward   (provisor)   of   the   convent  to   enter 
within  its  walls  (s.  s.).        The  nuns  were  to 
make  their  confession  to  the  bishop  through 
their  abbess  (Mabill.  AmuU,  0.  8,  B.  xii.  32). 
Some  nuns  were  censured  in  the  6th  century 
for  having  nursed  through  his  illness  a  monk 
of  the   venerable   age  of  80  ( Mabill.  «.«.). 
The  Council  of  Seville,  a  little   later,  forbids 
a  nunnery  to  be  placed  too  near  .the  monastery 
to  which  it  is  attached  for  protection ;  enacts 
that  this  arrangement  must  have  the  sanction 
of  the  bishop  or  council ;    that  no  communi- 
cation   is    to    pass    from    the    one    establish- 
ment to  the  other,  except  through  the  abbat 
and  abbess;  and,  while  allowing  the  nuns  to 
work  with  their   fingers  on  dresses   for   the 
monks,  and  the  monks  to  minister  spiritually 
to  the  nuns,  precludes  all  other  intercourse  whaU 
ever  {Cone.  Jliapai.  A.D.  619,  c  11).    The  letters 
of  Gregory  the  Great  abound  with  precautions 
and  directions   on  this  delicate  subject.     The 
person  acting  for  the  nunnery  in  its  temporal 
affairs  must  always  be  either  a  monk  or  a 
cleric,  of  high  repute  and  of  long  experience; 
he  must  save  them  all  occasion  for  going  out 
of  the  precincts ;  nuns  are  never  on  any  pretext 
to  lodge  under  the  roof  of  a  monastery.    He  de- 
nounces severely  the  custom  of  nuns  being  '^  com- 
matres "  with  monks  (Gregor.  M.  Epp,  iv.   9, 
42,  viii.  21,  22).    The  danger,  indeed,  was  one 
of  constant  recurrence,  and  required  unceasing 
▼igilance  (Syn,  Carthag.  c  A.D.  346,  cc  3,  4 ; 
Cone.  ToleUm,  I.  a.d.  400,  cc.  6,  9).    The  second 
council  of   Nicaea   condemned   the  double    or 
mixed  monasteries  already  mentioned,  and,  even 
in  cases  of  consanguinity,  forbade  a  nun  to  see 
a  monk,  except  in  the  presence  of  an  abbess 
(Cone.  Nioasn,  ii.  A.D.  787,  c.  20).    The  council 
of  Fr^jus  forbade  the  abl)at  of  the  protecting 
monastery  to  visit  the  nunnery  without  the 
biiihop's  leave  (Cone,  Forisjvl.  a.d.  794,  c  12> 
Still,  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  the  insidious 


temptation  baflied  only  too  often  the  edicts  of 
couDcils    and    reformers.     In  the  8th  century 
nuns  gained  admission  into  monasteries  on  the 
ground    of   being    necessary   in    sicknetu    aod 
similar  emergencies,  and  secular  women,  on  the 
same  excuse,  were  harboured  in  convents  (Mabill. 
Fraeff,  III.  i.).    In  the  monastery  of  St.  Maurice 
(Agaunense),  in  the  Valais,  women  were  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  the  basilica  or  chapel  of  the 
monastery  (Mabill.  Annal,  0.  S.  B,  i.  74).     la 
the  10th  century  the  archbishop  of  Sens,   in 
Champagne,  destroyed  the  separate  cells  (aedi-> 
cnlae),  then  becoming  common,  in  which  nuns 
lived  apart  from  the  restraints  of  the  convent 
(Mabill.  0,  8.  B,  Praeff.V.  vi.).  The  "  canonicae  " 
of  the  8th  and  subsequent  centuries  differed  from 
nuns  in  retaining  more  of  their  secular  character. 
They  were  not  bound  by  a  vow  of  perpetuity  ; 
they   repudiated   the   titles   of  monachae  and 
matres ;  and,  though  engaged,  like  nuns,  in  the 
work  of  education,  they  confined  their  teaching 
chiefly  to  the  children  of  the  nobles  [Cako- 
Nici;  SCHOOU].    The  "widows,"  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  service  of  the  church  from 
its  earliest  days,  belong  in  many  respects  to  the 
same  category  as  the  "sacred  virgins."    Like 
them,  they  were  exempted  by  the  Code  of  Theo- 
doeius  from  the  ordinair  capitation  tax ;  but  it 
was  expressly  provided    that    this  exemption 
should  only  be  granted  to  those  widows  whose 
advanced  age  and  sobriety  of  demeanour  gave  a 
guarantee  that  they  would  not  marry  again 
{Cod.    Tkndus,    u.  s.).     The   so-called    "Apo- 
stolical Constitutions,"  after  saying  that  a  widow 
does  not 'receive  the  imposition  of  hands  (o& 
XC'poToyffiTai,  cf.  Gelasius,  £p,  9,  c.  13)  enact 
that  only  those    may    be   admitted   into  the 
order    who    are    altogether  beyond    suspicion 
of   levity  or  inconstancy  (ApodoL    Contiitut, 
viii.  25).    Similar  precautions  occur  repeatedly 
in  later  ages,  for  instance,  in  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Orange  in  the  5th  century,  and  of 
the   Prankish    kingdom   in   the   9th    century 
(Cbnc  Arauncem,  a.d.  441,  c.  27 ;  Cone  Tolet, 
X.  oc  4,  5 ;  CapUul,  A.D.   817,  c  21).      [See 

ABBEBB,  AaCETICmC,  .BKMEDIOnNB    RULB    AND 
OBDER,    CeLIBAOT,   MOlTAflTERT,   NOVIOB,  &0.3 

For  the  LUtrature,  see  Monabtbbt,  p.  1229. 

[I.  G.  S.] 

NUNC  DIMITTIS.    [Cahticle,] 

NUNCIUS,  confessor  in  the  county  of  Kamor, 
perhaps  in  the  seventh  century ;  commemorated 
Oct.  10  (Boll.  Acta  88.  Oct.  v.  124).      [C.  H.] 

NUNCTUS,  abbat  and  martyr,  near  Merida, 
dr.  A.D.  580;  commemorated  Oct.  22  (BolL 
Acta  88.  Oct.  ix.  596>  [C.  H.] 

KUNILO,  martp,  with  Elodia,  virgins; 
commemorated  at  Huesca  in  Spain,  Oct.  22 
(Usuard.  Mart.).  [C.  IL] 

KUNNXJS,  a  surname  of  Hippolytos,  martyr ; 
commemorated  "in  portu  nrbis  Ecmae,"  Aug. 
23  {Hienm.  Mart,}.  [C.  H.J 

NUNTIUS.    [I.EOATB,] 

NUPTIAL  CONTRAOT.  TaXmiae  nt^ 
tialet  (TertuUian  ad  Uxoretn,  ti  3)  were  the 
"deeds"  by  which  dowry  was  conferred  In 
marriage.    In  many  andent  representationa  of 
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wediled  couples  a  scroll  is  represented  either  in 
the  hand  of  one  of  the  persons  or  in  some  part 
of  the  pictnre,  which  is  commonly  supposed  to 
be  the  nuptial  contract.  See  MarRIAOE,  p. 
1 1 14.  Two  are  sometimes  found  in  representa- 
tions on  glass.  (Buonarruoti,  tav.  zziii.  3.) 
(Martigny,  Diet,  dea  AnUq,  chr€t,  s.  t.  Tabulae 
JfuptkUes),  [C] 

NUT.  In  the  symbolism  of  the  Fathers  the 
nnt  bears  Tarious  interpretations,  the  essential 
idea  being  the  same  in  all,  viz.,  a  hidden  trea- 
sare  concealed  beneath  an  unpromising  exterior. 
From  this  point  of  view  it  became  a  Tsry  appro- 
priate emblem  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  the 
Godhead  was  hidden  beneath  the  veil  of  the 
manhood.  We  find  it  so  employed  by  St.  Augus- 
tine (Sermm.  de  tfnp.;  Dominic,  ante  Naikritaiem). 
in  this  passage  he  divides  the  nut  into  three 
parts,  the  husk,  the  shell,  and  the  kernel,  and 
finds  something  corresponding  to  each  in  the 
Person  of  the  Saviour.  First,  he  sees  in  them 
the  Flesh,  Bones,  and  Soul  of  Christ ;  and  then 
refining  still  further,  he  regards  the  husk  as  the 
symbol  of  our  Lord's  Body ;  the  kernel  of  the 
Deity  within  affording  both  food  and  light  to 
the  soul ;  and  the  shell  of  the  wood  of  the  Cross, 
which  at  the  same  time  divides  the  outward  and 
inwanl  in  man,  and  also  by  the  wood  of  the 
Atonement  unites  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly. 
St.  Augustine's  friend  and  correspondent  Paulinus 
of  Nola  expresses  the  same  conceit  in  one  of  his 
poems  (Poema  zzvii.  In  Nat.  8,  Felic.  iz.  277- 
287).  He  finds  a  deep  mystery  in  Jacob's 
peeled  rods,  especially  in  the  one  which  was  of 
hazel  (Gen.  zxz.  87),  on  which  he  thus  com- 
ments:— 

"  In  nuoe  Christua* 


Ylrga  nuds  Christus  quonism  in  nttdbut  dbus  Intos 
Testa  loris,  e(  aoiara  super  vlridi  cute  cortex. 
Ceme  Deum  nostro  vflatum  curpore  Christum, 
Qui  fragiUs  came  est,  verbo  dbus,  et  cmce  amarus. 
I>ara  snperfides  verbom  crucis,  et  cmciii  esca  esW 
Coclestem  Christf  dandens  in  came  medullam." 

Another  slightly  different  line  of  interpretation 
regarded  the  nut  as  the  emblem  of  the  Chris- 
tian bearing  about  with  him  the  divine  Wisdom 
in  a  fleshy  body.  Thus  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
writes  (cap,  vL  Cant,) :  '*  Quid  per  nucem  nisi 
perfectos  quosque  intelligimus,  qui  dum  Divinam 
Sapientiam  intra  corpora  sua  retinent,  quasi 
nucleum  in  fragili  testa  portant  ?  Quid  isti  nisi 
nuoea  existunt,  qui  nuclei  duloedinem  intns 
ferunt ;  ezterins  vero  camis  utilitatem  praeten- 
dunt  ?  "  We  find  a  similar  symbolism  in  Phiio 
(de  VU,  Mo».  lib.  iii.).  Boldetti  describes  and 
gives  a  representation  of  a  nnt  of  amber  found 
hj  him  in  a  Christian  tomb.  It  opened  down 
the  middle,  and  contained  a  cameo  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  Isaac  (flnervaz,  p.  298 ;  tav.  1,  No.  10, 
11 :  De  Rossi,  Bom.  SoU,  vol.  iii.  p.  595). 

[E.V.] 

NTMPHAEUM,  a  name  for  the  fbuntain  or 
cistern  usually  found  in  the  centre  of  the  atrium 
before  the  door  of  a  church,  called  also  "  Can- 
tharus"  and  '*  Phiala"  (Fountains  at  the 
Estrange  of  Churches,  p.  685).  Anasta- 
sius  records  that  a  **  Nymphaeoro,"  surrounded 
by  a  triple  arcade,  was  erected  by  pope  Hilary 
in  front  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Cross  in  Rome 
(Anastaa.  69>    In  Paciaudi  {de  Sacr,  Christian, 


BalneiSf  p.  145  sq.)  we  find  an  account  with  an 
engraving  of  an  oblong  marble  cistera,  found 
near  the  site  of  Pisaornm,  ornamented  with 
symbolical  bas-reliefs  of  the  7th  century,  which 
he  considers  to  have  been  a  '*  Nymphaeum  "  in 
the  atrium  of  a  church.  The  word  is  used  for 
ordinary  fountains  and  tanks  by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (lib.  zv.  p.  324),  and  Capitolinus 
(in  Oordiano,  iii.),  ''Opera  Gordianl  Romae 
nulla  eztant  praeter  quaedam  nymphaea  et  bal- 
nea." Cedrenu  •  and  Zonaras  (ziv.  1)  used  the 
word  for  a  hall  for  the  public  celebration  of 
marriages.  Mabillon  strangely  interprets  the 
passage  from  Anastasius  of  the  place  set  apart 
for  females.  (Ducange,  Constantinop,  CA'^tst^tno, 
lib.  i.  c.  26,  p.  86  sq.).  [E.  V.] 

NTMPUIA,  male  or  female  saint  of  Laodicea, 
martyr  with  £ubulus  of  Rome  in  the  first 
century ;  commemorated  Feb.  28  (Boll.  Acta  S3, 
Feb.  iii.  719).  [C.  H.] 

NYMPUODOBA,  martyr,  with  Menodora 
and  Metrodora ;  commemorated  Sept.  10  (Basil. 
Menol, ;  Cal,  Byzant, ;  Daniel,  Cod,  Liturg,  iv. 
265).  [C.  H.] 

NYMPODOBA,  martyr ;  commemorated  at 
Nicaea,  Mar.  13  {Hieron,  Mart.)i  Nimpodora 
(Usuard.  Mart,),  [C.  H.] 

NYliSA,  COUNCIL  OF,  on  the  confines  of 
Cappadocia,  where  a  council  was  held  a.d.  375, 
at  the  instigation  of  Demosthenes,  the  civil 
vicar,  in  which  St.  Gregory,  brother  of  St.  Basil 
and  bishop  of  Nyssa,  was  condemned.  (Basil, 
Ep,  237  ;  Mansi,  iU.  502.)  [£.  S.  Fi'.] 


OAK,  THE,  Stnod  of.  [Chaloedon  (1) 
p.  333.] 

OATHS  on  formal  and  solemn  occasions,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  legal  attestation,  were  not 
prohibited  among  the  early  Christians.  There 
were  considerable  scruples,  doubtless,  in  using 
them,  and  their  use  was  regarded  with  jealousy 
by  more  than  one  of  the  great  church  writers. 
The  ground  of  the  aversion  to  them,  as  to 
other  practices  which  have  since  been  held  to  be 
generally  lawful  among  Christian  people,  was 
the  prevalence  of  idolati'y.  All  adjurations  in 
common  use  naturally  invoked  the  name  of  a 
heathen  deity,  or  were  cast  in  some  form  which 
a  Christian  could  not  utter  without  a  tacit  com- 
pliance with  heathenism.  TertuUian  has  one 
passage  {De  IdoMctt,  c.  1 1)  where,  after  speaking 
of  lying  being  the  servant  of  covetousness,  he 
procee(.ls :  *'  Of  false  swearing  I  say  nothing, 
since  it  is  not  lawful  to  swear  at  all " — a  pas- 
sagti  which  would  seem  to  forbid  the  use  of  an 
oath  under  any  circumstances.  It  is  manifest, 
however,  that  TertuUian  is  not  discussing  the 
lawfulness  of  oaths,  but  is  repeating  in  a 
general  way  the  prohibition  of  our  Lord  (St. 
Matt.  V.  84)  against  introducing  sdjurations 
into  common  conversation.  Nevertheless,  the 
feeling  of  that  age  was  strong  against  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  oaths.    Thus  Clement  of  Alez- 
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andria  (Siromat.  vii.  8,  p.  861,  ed.  Potter)  says 
that  no  true  Christian  will  ever  perjare  himself, 
for  he  will  not  even  swear ;  it  is  an  indignity  for 
him  to  be  put  npon  his  oath.  And  eren  a  cen- 
tury later,  Laciantius  {Epitcmt^  c.  6)  disapproves 
of  the  use  of  oaths  on  the  same  ground,  lest 
from  constraint  or  carelessness  a  man  should 
slip  into  perjury.  The  unlawfulness  of  swearing 
was  one  of  the  views  set  forth  by  Pelagius. 
Augustine  {Ep.  clvii.)  shewed,  in  reply,  that 
there  is  scriptural  ground  for  the  lawfulness 
of  an  oath,  but,  in  common  with  many  of'  the 
fiithers,  he  viewed  its  use  with  suspicion  and 
disfavour. 

2.  Coming  to  the  direct  evidence  that  oaths 
were    employed    and    sanctioned  in  the    early 
church,  TertuUian  {Apohg,   c  32)   repudiates 
the  charge  that  Christians  could  swear  by  the 
genius  of  Caesar,  for  the  genii  are  nothing  else 
than  demons ;  but,  he  adds,  they  do  swear  by  the 
emperor's  safety;  and  he  defends  the  oath,  on 
the   ground   that  in  kings  men  reverence  the 
appointment  of  God,  and  he  holds  that  to  be  a 
great  oath  which  involves  the  safety  of  what 
Qod  hath  willed.      The  same  oath,  <'  dir^p  rijf 
ffwrnpias  Tov  ivff^fitirriiTou  Khyo^ffrov  Kmvaraif 
rlou,"    is    mentioned    by   Athanasiua    (^Ep.  ad 
lionachos,  t.  i.  p.  866,  ed.  Colon.).    Compare  the 
oath  of  Joseph  (Oen.  zlii.  15),  "  By  the  life  of 
Pharaoh  "  (i^  r^v  iyitiop  ^apai»t  Septuagint). 
This  form  of  oath,  which  was  probably  tdopted 
as   an   indirect  answer  to  the  charge  of  dis- 
loyalty, so  freely  cast  at  the  early  Christians, 
wlis  evidently  subject  to  abuse.    So  the  fourth 
council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  398,  c.  61,  orders  a 
clergyman  swearing  by  any  creature  (per  crea- 
turas)  to  be  seveivly  reprimanded,  and,  if  obdu- 
rate, to  be  excommunicated.  Athanasius  required 
of  Constantius  (Apolog.  ad  Constant,  t.  i.  p.  678) 
that  his  accusers  should  be  put  upon  oath.    In 
Vegetius,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, there  is  a  form  {fustit.  m*  Militar.  i.  5)  of 
the  onth  required  of  Christian  soldiers.    They 
swear  by  €rud,  by  Christ,  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  by  the   majesty  of  the  emperor.      Other 
illustrations  of  the  use  of  oaths,  cdted  by  Bing- 
ham, will  be  found  in  Aug.  (^Ep.  cliv.)  ad  J^ti- 
li  ol.  ;  Id.   Serm.  xxx.  De  Verbi$  ApoH. ;  Qreg. 
Naz.  {Ep.  ccxiz.)  ad  ITuodor, ;  Basil,  in  Paalm. 
ziv.  t.  i.  p.  133 ;  Hieron.  in  Matt,  v.    The  laws 
of  the  Christian  emperors  contain  frequent  men- 
tion of  oaths.    Constantine  confirms  {Cod,  Theod, 
IX.  i.  4)  a  promise  of  reward  to  those  who  will 
infi)rm  against  the  corrupt  practices  of  his  minis- 
ters by  the  adjuration,  **  So  may  the  Almighty 
be  ever  merciful  to  me,  and  keep  me  safe.'*    One 
of  the  statutes  of  Arcadius  (jCod.  Thaod.  ii.  ix. 
8),  shews  that  contracts  were  usually  confirmed 
by  an  oath,  either  by  the  name  of  God  or  the 
emperor's  salety.    In  the  conference  between  the 
Catholics  and  Donatists  in  the  time  of  Honorius 
{Coitat.  Carthag,  die  i.  c.  5  ;  Hard.  Cono,  i.  1052), 
the  emperor's  delegate  swore  to  judge  impar- 
tially **  by    the    marvellous    mystery    of    the 
Trinity,  by  the  sacrament  of  the  Incarnation, 
and    by   the  emperor's  safety."     And    indeed, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  scruples  of  indi- 
Tidual  fathers,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  oaths 
were  invariably  required  both  in  civil  and  cri'> 
minal    causes    under    the  Christian    emperors. 
Constantine  laid  down  a  general  law  {Cod,  Theod. 
II.  zxziz.  3)  that  all  witnesses  before  a  court 


were  to  bind  themselves  by  an  oath  before  giving 
evidence.  The  Justinian  Code  not  only  confirmed 
this  law  {ibid,  IV.  xz.  9),  but  added  a  clause  to  it 
{Urid,  IV.  lix.  1),  that  both  plaintiff  and  defendant 
must  swear  upon  the  Gospels ;  the  one,  that  he 
brought  his  action  not  for  the  purpose  of 
calumny,  but  on  legitimate  grounds ;  the  other, 
that  he  had  a  just  defence.  By  a  further  enact- 
ment, the  parties  to  a  cause  swore  (Justin.  Nij^veL 
cxxiv.  1)  that  no  bribe  had  been  or  would  be 
given  to  the  judge  or  any  other  person.  Nor 
was  the  obligation  of  an  oath  confined  to  lay 
causes.  To  check  simony  in  cases  of  ecclesi- 
astical preferment,  the  electors  were  required 
(Justin.  Xooei,  cxxiii.  1)  to  take  an  oath  that 
they  did  not  select  their  nominee  from  any  im- 
proper motive.  Also,  at  the  time  of  ordination, 
the  candidate  swore  upon  the  Gospels  (Justin. 
Novel,  czzxvii.  2)  that  he  had  given  no  money 
to  the  bishop  ordaining  him.  Among  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  bifihops  was  on  exemption  from 
appearing  in  person  to  give  evidence  in  th« 
public  courts.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the 
privilege,  as  originally  conferred  by  Theodosiuo, 
extended  so  far  as  this.  It  was,  however,  dis- 
tinctly granted  by  Justinian  {Novel,  czxiii.  7); 
and  the  same  law  enacted,  that  whenever  bishops 
were  examined  in  private  their  testimony  should 
be  taken  not  upon  oath,  but  upon  their  word  in 
presence  of  the  holy  Gospels,  as  becomes  priesto. 
With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  Spanish 
synods,  scarcely  any  mention  is  found  of  oaths 
in  decrees  of  councils.  In  the  decree  which  con- 
cludes the  acts  of  the  fourth  council  of  Toledo, 
A.D.  633,  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  kings  is  in- 
sistod  upon ;  and  the  eighth  council  of  Toledo, 
A.D.  653,  c.  2,  has  a  long  dissertation  on  tLe 
sanctity  of  oaths,  and  insists  upon  the  necessity 
of  .an  oath  in  making  treaties,  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  friends,  and  in  giving  evidence;  and 
adds,  that  if  no  evidence  is  forthcoming  against 
an  accused,  then  his  oath  is  sufficient  to  establish 
his  innocence. 

3.  Profane  swearing  was  not  in  itself  an  offence 
subject  to  canonical  punishment.  It  was  a  vice 
against  which  preachers  frequently  inveighed, 
but  amendment  was  left  to  each  one  s  conscience. 
(Tertull.  de  Pttdtdt,  c  19.)  Its  prevalence 
at  Antioch  called  forth  strong  remonstrances 
from  Chrysostom;  and  in  one  of  his  sermons 
{Bom,  22,  ad  Pop.  Awt,  t,  i.  p.  294)  he  threat- 
ened to  exclude  all  swearers  from  partaking  of 
the  Holy  Mysteries.  A  form  of  oatn  which  the 
idolatrous  adulation  of  the  heathen  emperors 
had  brought  into  vogue  was,  *^  By  the  genius  of 
Caesar,"  r^v  Koia-apos  rtfxh^i  ^^^  genium 
Caesaris.  It  had  such  a  hold  upon  the 
people  that  TertuUian  declares  {Apolog,  &  28) 
that  men  would  more  readily  swear  falsely  by 
all  the  gods  than  by  the  single  genius  of  Caesar. 
In  the  early  oenturies  this  oath  was  one  of  the  tests 
of  recantation.  Polycarp  was  frequently  asked  by 
the  proconsul  (Euseb.  Jf.  E,  v.  15)  to  swear  by 
the  fortune  of  Caesar.  A.  similar  temptation 
was  put  before  some  African  martjrrs:  **Only 
swear  by  the  genius  of  the  king,  and  you  will 
be  safe."  {AiSa  Mart,  Soyllitan,  ap.  Baron,  an. 
202,  n.  2.)  And  for  a  Christian  to  utter  it 
was  a  recognised  lapse  into  idolatry.  (Tertull. 
Apolog.  c.  32 ;  Origen,  oontr,  CeU,  viii.  p.  421.) 
The  form  of  an  oath  in  common  use  is  an  in- 
direct evidence  of    the  soundness  oi  doctrine. 
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Thus  it  was  urged  as  a  special  charge  against 
Donatus  (Optatas,  iii.  p.  65)  that  he  eDoouraged 
his  followers  in  sweai'ing  by  himself,  or  by  the 
martyrs  of  his  party.  The  oath  of  allegiance 
exacted  by  Justinian  from  governors  of  pro> 
Yinces  is  a  fair  indication  of  the  deyelopment  of  the 
obserranoe  paid  to  the  Virgin  and  to  angels :  *'  I 
swear  by  Almighty  God,  and  His  only-begotten 
Son  onr  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  and  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  by  Mary,  the  holy,  glorions,  and  erer- 
Virgin  Mother  of  God,  and'  by  the  four  Gospels 
whKh  I  hold  in  my  hands,  and  by  the  holy  arch- 
aDgels,  Michael  ajid  Gabriel,  to  pay  due  allegi- 
ance," &c  (Care,  Pritn,  Christian,  III.  1.  212 ; 
Bingham,  Antiq,  XVI.  yii.  4;  Suicer,  s.  v.  Spieos.) 
4.  Oaths  of  purgation  entered  largely  into  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  ordinary  term  expressing  this  oath  was 
'^sacramentum."  **  Juramentum,  quod  mntato 
nomine  appellatur  sacramentum,  quia  in  eo  id 
oculis  fidei  pervidetur,  quod  corporis  oculis  non 
cottspicitur."  (Hincmar,  de  JHcortio  Lothar,  H 
THAherg,  interrog.  6.)  The  formality  was  tech- 
nically called  "  purgatio  canonica,"  that  is  to 
say,  a  mode  of  purging  approved  by  the  canons, 
as  distinguished  from  **  purgatio  vulgaris,"  such 
as  a  duel^  or  hot  iron,  or  any  other  ordeal,  all  of 
which  the  church  discountenanced.  In  cases 
where  the  evidence  was  conclusive,  an  oath  of 
purgation  was  of  no  avail ;  but  in  all  petty 
causes,  in  which  the  evidence  was  conflicting  or 
insufficient,  or  was  not  admitted  by  the  judge, 
or  in  which  the  plaintiff  or  accuser  was  absent, 
the  defendant  was  allowed  to  purge  himself  from 
the  charge  by  a  solemn  oath.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  right  might  open  the  road  to  perjury,  but 
the  oath  was  surrounded  with  such  circumstances 
of  awe  and  solemnity  that  it  was  believed  that 
no  one  would  dare  to  swear  falsely,  or  that,  if  he 
did,  the  vengeance  of  God  would  overtake  him. 
That  such  interpositions  were  held  to  have 
actually  taken  place  at  the  shrines  where  the 
perjury  had  been  committed,  bee  Gregory  of 
Tours,  Miracuia,  i.  20,  33,  53;  and  the 
Life  of  St.  £loy  by  Audoen  or  Owen,  bishop  of 
Bouen,  jux  640,  cc.  56,  59,  77.  If  the  cause 
was  sufficiently  grave,  the  accused  or  the  de- 
fendant did  not  swear  alone,  toU  mcoM  sua,  but 
others  supported  him  in  the  oath,  the  number 
depending  on  the  gravity  of  the  case.  These 
supporters  were  variously  named.  In  the  laws 
of  the  German  and  Frisian  tribes  {Leg,  Aleman, 
vi.  2 ;  Leg.  IVinon,  i.  2,  6,  8)  they  are  termed 
docramentalea.  In  the  Capitularies  of  Charles 
the  Great  (iii.  58),  oonsacramentake  ;  and  again 
(fiidL  iii.  61)  juratoret;  and  {ibid.  iv.  26)  con- 
jwutores.  Care  was  taken  that  they  should  be 
people  of  good  report,  whose  evidence  would  be 
trustworthy,  and  of  the  same  rank  and  condi- 
tion as  the  accused.  So  that  if  a  priest  was 
under  the  necessity  of  purging  himself  from  a 
charge,  his  compurgators  must  be  priests  also. 
(fiafntuiar.  Aquitgr,  A.D.  803,  o.  7;  Gijitulat,  C  trol, 
Mag.  T.  34.)  An  old  Welsh  law  has  an  enact- 
ment {Ug,  HoiU  boni  Pntidp,  Walliae,  c.  14), 
that  if  a  woman  is  exposed  to  a  charge  which 
cannot  be  proved,  she  may  clear  herself  by  i  even 
female  compurgators,  septimd  manu  mulignim 
expui-gat ;  if  she  is  accused  a  second  time,  she 
will  require  fourteen ;  but  if  a  third,  and  there 
is  any  probability  in  the  charge,  she  will  need 
fifty  women  to  join  with  her  in  attesting  her 


innocence.  The  sacrameiUales  or  compvrgatore$ 
were  selected  partly  by  the  accused,  when  they 
were  termed  advooati ;  partly  by  the  plaintiff,  in 
which  case  they  were  called  nonxAki^t  or  dewimi* 
naU.  Nominati  also  expressed  the  nominees  of 
either  side.  When  a  person  whose  case  was  in 
dispute  swore  alone,  he  was  said  jtuxtre  sud  manu. 
If  with  one  witness,  unicd  manM,  or  cum  uno 
BOGramgnialif  or  m  manu  proximi;  and  so  with 
any  number  up  to  a  hundred.  The  third  council 
of  Valence,  A.D.  855,  c  13,  has  an  instance  of 
an  oath,  sept'iagemnd  quartd  man>i.  The  oom^ 
purgcUores  at  the  time  of  swearing  were  required 
to  he  fasting.  {Capitufnr,  Aqinsfjr,  ▲.d.  787,  c.  62.) 
The  mode  of  conducting  the  formality  is  given 
in  Leg,  Aleman,  vi.  7.  The  witnesses  were  to 
place  their  hands  upon  the  chest  containing  the 
relics,  and  the  principal' in  the  cause  alone  was 
to  utter  the  words,  and  lav  his  hand  upon  their 
hands,  and  swear  that  he  had  right  on  his  side. 
To  add  solemnity  to  the  oath,  it  was  always  to 
be  taken  in  a  church,  either  on  the  cross,  or  the 
altar,  or  the  Gospels,  or  the  relics.  All  the  Eng- 
lish Penitentials  refer  (Theodor.  I.  vi.  4 ;  Bedae, 
v.  2 ;  Egbert,  vi.  2)  to  an  oath  thus  taken,  at 
the  hand  of  a  bishop,  or  on  the  altar,  or  on  the 
cross.  An  instance  of  a  father  swearing,  with 
his  hands  raised  over  the  altar,  to  the  innocence 
of  his  daughter,  is  given  by  Gregory  of  Tours. 
{ffist  iii.  53.)  In  the  Capitulary  of  Charles  the 
Great,  v.  34,  a  suspected  priest  is  ordered  to 
purge  himself  with  an  oath  taken  on  the  Gospels 
in  presence  of  the  people.  The  practice,  how- 
ever, of  requiring  an  oath  from  the  clergy  was 
not  uniform.  Thus,  the  council  of  Meaux,  a.d; 
845,  c.  48,  prohibited  bishops  from  swearing 
upon  any  sacred  object ;  it  w^  sufficient,  appa- 
rently, that  the  oath  was  taken  in  presence  of 
the  object.  And,  prior  to  this^  the  Capitular, 
apitoop.  A.D.  801,  c  20,  had  appointed  that  a 
priest  should  not  swear  at  all,  but  simply  make 
his  declaration  with  gravity  and  truth.  And  the 
Insatvtum,  Eoo(ee,  p.  92,  apud  Ducange,  s.  v. 
Juramenbun^  which  bears  the  name  of  Egbert, 
puts  a  special  valuation  on  the  oaths  of  the 
clergy.  In  criminal  cases  the  oath  of  a  priest 
was  worth  that  of  120  serfs;  of  a  deacon,  60; 
of  a  monk,  30.  In  disputes  about  property  the 
oath  of  a  priest  could  transfer  the  land  of  one 
serf  to  the  church.  In  swearing  by  the  Gospels, 
the  ordinary  formality  was  to  lay  the  hands 
upon  the  sacred  volume,  but  sometimes  the  book 
was  held.  Thus  Pelagius,  afterwards  pope,  a.d. 
555-560,  when  charg<^  by  the  Roman  people  of 
factious  conduct  towards  his  predecessor  Vigilius, 
ascended  the  pulpit  of  St.  Peter's,  holding  the 
Gospels  and  the  cross  above  his  head,  and  swore 
that  he  was  innocent.  Oaths  over  the  tombs 
and  relics  of  saints  were  of  frequent  occurrence. 
One  of  the  Capitularies  (CSs't)/.  Magn,  vi.  209) 
required  all  eaaramenkt  to  be  administered  in  a 
church  and  over  relics,  invoking  the  name  of 
God,  and  those  saints  whose  remsins  wera  below. 
The  hands  were  to  be  placed  on  the  relic  chest 
{Leg,  Aleman,  vi.  7),  or  on  the  tomb  of  the 
saint  (Greg.  Tnron.  de  Qlor,  Confeae,  c  93),  or 
were  to  be  extended  towards  the  sacred  spot. 
(Greg.  Turon.  Miracul.  i.  20.)  All  these  oaths, 
for  the  confirmation  of  which  some  sacred  object 
was  beheld  or  touched,  were  called  corporal 
oaths,  juramenta  corporalia,  tpKoi  awfuirtKoL 
For  further  varieties  of  such  oathn^  and  details 
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of  their  um,  see  Ducange,  s.  r.  Juramentum, 
They  were  sometimeB  mixed  up  with  pagan 
superstitions.  The  fourth  council  of  Orleans, 
A.D.  54-1,  c.  16,  condemns  oaths  taken  on  the 
head  of  a  wild  or  domestic  animal.  And  the 
council  in  Trullo,  A.D.  692,  c.  94,  prohibits  gene* 
rally,  UpKoi  *ZW^riicoi.  [Q.  M.] 

OBADIAH,  prophet,  commemorated  Nor.  19. 
(CcU.  Buxant, ;  Daniel,  CocL  LUurg,  ir.  274.) 

[C.  H.] 

0B£DrE?7CE.  [DncxpLiNE;  Ordbbs,  Holt.] 

OBITUARY.    [Necrologium.] 

OBLATE,  ((Mata,  oblatio;  barb,  cbhda^ 
oblagioj  obliit),  "Oblata"-i8  a  late  equivalent 
to  '*  oblatio  "  (as  probassprobatio,  confessacscon- 
fessiOf  missassmissio,  Ac).  When  oblatio  was 
understood  of  the  prorision  for  the  Eucharist  it 
generally  included  both  elements,  e^,  **  Populns 
dat'oblationes  suas;  id  est,  panem  et  vinum  *' 
(Ot-d.  Rom,  ii.  6  in  Mu8.  ital.  ii.  46);  '«Obla- 
tionem,  i.e.  panem  et  rinum,  riri  et  foeminae  ad 
missas  ofl'erunt "  {Atlocutio  JSpiae,  89  in  Regino ; 
ae  Eccl,  DiscipL  ii.  5 ;  so  Amalarius,  dk 
Eccl,  Off,  ill.  19).  The  oifering  of  bread  alone 
was,  however,  also  called  ** oblatio,"  as  by 
Germanus  of  Paris,  555 ;  ''  Dum  saoerdos  obli^ 
tionem  confrangeret "  {Expoa,  Jfisaag  Breo,  in 
Martene,  da  Ant,  Eod,  Bit,  i.  iv.  12,  Ord.  i.); 
in  a  Gregorian  rubric  in  one  ancient  MS., 
« Offeruntur  a  populo  oblationes  et  vinnm ;" 
and  by  Amalarius,  ^Cum  oblatione  calix 
Domini  anferatur  de  altari  "  {Edoga,  22).  But 
**  oblata  "  was  the  far  more  coiQmon  form  when 
the  bread  only  was  intended,  and  from  the  fre- 
quency of  its  use,  when  men  spoke  of  sacra- 
mental bread,  it  came  at  length  to  be  applied  to 
smaller  loaves  or  cakes  of  bread  for  ordinary 
uses.  Thus  a  vrriter  in  the  9th  century  speaks 
of  **  rolls  of  bread  which  are  commonly  called 
oblatae''  (Iso,  de  Mirao,  8,  Othmar*^  ii.  8,  in 
Surius,  Nov.  16).  In  Quinquagesima  the 
monks  of  Clugny  received  at  supper  cakes 
*'  which  by  men  of  the  Roman  tongue 
are  called  nebulae,  by  our  people  oblatae" 
(Coruuet,  Quniac  i.  49  in  SpMi,  Dach.  i.  667, 
ed.  2).  Similarly  the  customs  of  Evesham 
allowed  in  Lent  a  certain  quantity  of  wheat 
from  the  granary  '*  ad  oblatas  ad  caenam,"  and 
half  as  much  on  Maundy  Thursday  (Dugdale, 
Monast,  i.  149,  ed.  2).  At  length,  when  the 
Eucharistic  bread  was  made  very  small  and  thin, 
wafers  for  sealing  were  called  Matae,  whence 
the  French  tjublie  and  the  Spanish  obiea, 

Oblata  was  more  commonly  applied  to  the  un- 
consecrated  loaf,  hostia  to  the  consecrated.  Thus 
in  the  Ordo  Bomanusy  before  the  consecration, 
'*  Pontifex  .  .  .  suscipit  oblatas  de  manu  pres- 
byter!," "  Archidiaconus  suscipit  oblatas  Ponti- 
ficis  "  {Ord.  i.  15,  &c. ;  Sim.  §  48 ;  OrdL  ii.  9,  10, 
iii.  13,  14,  V.  8,  10),  while  "hostia"  [Host]  is 
only  used  after  (as  in  i.  19,  ii.  13 ;  iii.  16),  of  the 
"  fraction  of  the  hosts."  Yet  until  *<  hostia  " 
entirely  superseded  it,  '*  oblata "  was  also  occa- 
sionally used  of  the  consecrated  element.  Thus  in 
the  8th  century,  when  the  usage  was  quite 
unsettled,  "Pontifex  autem  tangit  a  latere  calioem 
cum  oblata,"  "  Rumpit  oblatam  ex  latere  dextro  " 
{Ord,  Bom,  u  16,  19).  Amalarius:  "Fractio 
oblatarum  "  {Eclogay  25). 

For  particulars  respecting  the  preparation  and 


the  form  of  oblates,  see  Elemehtb,  vol.  i.  pp. 
601-604.  [W.  E,  S.] 

OBLATI  (MoKAffnci).  Like  the  terms 
"  con  versus  "  and  "  donatns,"  the  word  "  oblatns'* 
in  connexion  with  the  monastic  system  has 
several  meanings,  which  must  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished, as  expressing  diiferent  ideas  belong- 
ing to  different  periods  in  the  history  of  monas- 
ticism.  In  every  sense  the  "  oblati "  were  a 
link  between  the  world  and  the  monasterv. 

In  the  first  instance  the  "  oblati "  were  chil- 
dren brought  by  their  parents  to  the  monastery 
and  there  dedicated  to  the  monastic  life,  in 
this  sense  the  "  oblati  "  were  distinct  from  the 
"conversi,"  persons  of  mature  age  taking  on 
themselves  the  vows.    [Contersi  ;  Novice.] 

When  monks,  in  course  of  time,  ceased  to  be 
regarded  as  laymen,  and  began,  by  the  verv  fact 
of  their  profession,  to  be  ranked  with  the  clergy, 
and  as  the  original  simplicity  of  the  monastic 
life  began  to  disappear,  the  need  came  to  be  felt 
of  a  class  ^f  persons  in  every  monastery  who 
should  assist  the  monks  in  some  of  their  more 
ordinary  occupations,  and  so  leave  them  more 
free  for  the  services  of  their  chapel  and  the 
meditations  of  their  cells.  At  the  same  time 
these  assistants  were  useful  for  purposes  outside 
the  walls  of  the  monastery,  and  could  be  sent  by 
the  abbat  or  prior  on  various  errands  of  a  secular 
kind  without  the  monks  being  disturbed  from 
their  devotions  (Fructuosi  Beg,  c.  13;  Isidori 
Beg,  c.  20).  In  this  sense  the  oblati  were  "  lay- 
brothers,"  or,  as  Mdnard  explains  (Commenictr, 
ad  Bened.  Anian.  Concord,  BegtU.  Ixx.  5),  the 
servants  or  domestics  of  the  monastery  (serri 
vel  iunuli,  t6.),  receiving  their  food  and  a  dis- 
tinctive dress  from  the  abbat,  but  not  bound 
by  the  same  vows  as  their  brethren  in  the 
monastery  (Dn  Cange,  Glosear,  Lot,  s.  v.).  The 
third  council  of  Aries  (A.D.  455)  speaks  of  a 
"  lay  multitude  subject  to  the  abbat,  but  not 
owing  any  subjection  to  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese "  (jCono,  Arelat,  iii.  App.).  Sometimes  from 
humility  a  novice,  it  might  be  of  high  rank,  of 
great  learning,  or  already  in  sacred  orders,  chose 
to  be  admitted  into  a  monastery  on  this  humbler 
footing  (Alteserrae  Aeoetioon,  iii  5 ;  Du  Cange, 
Ghas,  Lat,  s.  v.).  Monasteries  gradually  en- 
larged their  possessions ;  and  the  services  of 
laymen  were  requisite  not  menly  within  the 
precincts,  but  to  superintend  and  cultivate  the 
land  belonging  to  the  monastery  (Du  Csnze,  t6.). 

At  a  later  period  a  class  of  "  oblati  came 
into  existence,  not  so  closely  attached  to  the 
monastic  system  of  which  they  claimed  to  be 
members.  In  some  cases  persons,  without 
assuming  a  distinctive  dress,  or  residing  within 
the  monastic  precincts,  devoted  their  property 
to  the  monastery,  reserving  to  themselves  the 
life  interest  only ;  in  others  they  bound  them- 
selves and  their  descendants  to  be  its  servants 
or  retainers  (Du  Cange,  Oloee.  Lat,  s.  v.).  Of 
course  in  cases  such  as  these  there  was  no  pro- 
bation. The  promise  itself  sufficed.  These 
"oblati"  or  "donati"  are  described  by  Alte- 
serra  as  the  associates  and  deputies  of  the  monks 
(adjuvae  et  vicarii  conversorum),  or  as  their 
servants  (servi  monachorum),  because  they  dedi- 
cated themselves  and  their  possessions  to  the 
monastery  without  taking  on  themselves  the  out- 
ward garb  either  of  a  cleric  or  of  a  monk  (Altas. 
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Asoet,  iiL  5).  If,  howerer,  the  oblate  aisumed 
the  dress,  he  then  became  entitled  to  enjoy  the 
priTilegea  and  immunities  of  the  order  (i&.). 
These  associates,  baring  been  objected  to  in  some 
quarters,  were  formally  approved  by  pope 
Urban  U.,  A.D.  1091  (»6.).  Single,  and  eren 
married^  women  were  sometimes  admitted  on 
these  conditions  (>&.)•  MablUon  speaks  of  these 
<*oblati"  or  ^*donati"  as  not  in  any  true 
ienae  monks  (nequftqnam  monachiX  though  not 
uncommonly  termed  monks  of  the  second  order 
(monachi  secundi  ordinis).  He  quotes  a  passage 
from  Alcuin,  in  the  8th  century,  about  a  number 
of  lay  brothers  attached  to  monasteries  (grex  de- 
▼otorum),  but  the  term  *'  oblatus  "  in  this  sense  is 
of  a  later  century  (Mabill.  A$m,  0.  8,  B,  xt.  49). 
From  an  early  period,  indeed  as  soon  as  the 
monastic  life  began  to  command  the  reverence 
of  secular  potentates,  these,  in  return  for  their 
benefactions,  not  infrequently  sought  and  ob- 
tained admission  into  the  fraternity,  as  out- 
members,  in  order  to  have  their  names  inscribed 
on  the  roll,  and  mentioned  in  the  conventual 
prayers.  Thus  Maums,  a  disciple  of  the  great 
Benedict,  received  Theodebert,  king  of  the 
Franks,  into  the  monastery  afterwards  called 
**  St.  Maur  sur  le  Loire  "  (monasterium  Glan- 
nafoliense)  in  the  close  of  the  6th  century, 
584.  (A.D.  584,  MabiU.  AA,  0.  8,  B,  Vita 
StL  Mauri,  cc.  40,  50,  51.)  Similarly,  many 
kings,  nobles,  and  prelates  during  the  middle 
ages,  for  instance  the  German  emperor  Frederic 
111,  and  the  Greek  emperor  Emanuel  Comnenus, 
claimed  the  honours  of  monkhood,  without 
formally  subjecting  themselves  to  its  discipline. 
In  some  instances  grandees  were  admitted  as 
oblates  during  sicknus,  or  at  the  point  of 'death. 
(Altes.  Ascetioon,  iii.  7.)  [I.  G.  S.] 

OBLATION,    THE    (MiHo,     aacrificium, 

KOfiMi),  Under  this  name  the  Eucharist,  the 
Christian  thank-offering,  was  understood  at  a 
very  early  period.  Thus  Irenaeus,  167,  referring 
to  its  institution,  says  that  Christ  taught  His 
disciples  **the  new  oblation  of  the  new  cove- 
nant **  {ffaer,  iv.  17,  §  5).  The  sacrament  is 
with  him*** The  oblation  of  the  church,  which 
the  Lord  taught  should  be  offered  over  the  whole 
world  **  (18, 1 7).  The  AposMioal  Canons  speak  of 
**  the  time  of  the  holy  oblation  "  (c.  8.  comp.  8). 
L  In  the  mind  of  Christians  of  the  first  litur- 
gical period  there  was  a  much  closer  connexion 
between  the  oblation  of  bread  and  wine  and  the 
oammemorative  sacrifice  than  would  be  likely  to 
survive  the  expansion  and  rearrangement  of  the 
original  form  of  the  Anaphora.  For  the 
memorial  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  appears  to 
have  been  made  at  first  by  the  simple  offering  of 
the  bread  and  cup  by  the  priest  with  thanks- 
giving (Euchai'ist),  the  account  of  the  instita- 
tioo,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  This  hypothesis 
satisfies  all  the  phenomena.  It  explains  language 
in  the  fathers  (see  Canon  of  the  LmmaT,  vol.  i. 
p.  268)  which  otherwise  would  seem  ambiguous 
or  confused ;  it  harmonises  with  the  fact  that  in 
the  Gallican  liturgies,  which  have  admitted  no 
change  since  the  8th  century,  that  which  wc  should 
DOW  call  the  canon  consisted  to  the  last  of  the 
narrative  of  the  institution  only ;  it  accounts  both 
for  the  statement  of  Gregory  I.  that  the  canon 
was  the  composition  of  a  scholastic,  and  that  it 
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was  the  custom  of  the  apostles  to  consecrate  the 
host  of  oblation  *'ad  ip:«am  solummodo  oration- 
em  "  (Dominicam)  (Epist.  vii.  64),  and  for  those 
anticipatory  references  to  the  effect  of  consecra- 
tion, which  occur  in  the  prayers  of  oblation  of  so 
many  ancient  liturgies.  See  after,  Oblations,  §  x. 

11.  The  Frayerof  Cfommemorative  Obiation. — By 
the  repetition  of  our  Lord's  words  at  the  institu- 
tion, the  bread  and  wine  were  declared  to  be  th  ence- 
forth  His  body  that  was  wounded,  and  His  blood 
that  was  shed  on  the  cross.  From  this  point, 
therefore,  the  liturgical  rite  became  the  complete 
representation  of  His  sacrifice.  This  was  ex- 
pressed in  a  prayer  (called  by  modem  writers 
from  one  or  the  other  of  its  two  elements,  the 
Memorial  or  the  Prayer  of  Oblation)^  in  which 
after  mention  of  the  atoning  passion  (if  not  also^ 
as  afterwards,  of  the  great  events  that  followed 
in  its  train),  a  verbal  offering  of  the  present 
eucharistie  sacrifice  was  made  with  prayer  for 
its  acceptance  and  for  remission  of  sins,  and  all 
other  benefits  of  that  sacrifice  which  was  com- 
memorated by  it.  See,  for  instance,  the  Liturgy 
of  St.  James,  or  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  the  priest 
says,  **We  sinners,  therefore,  also  bearing  in 
mind  His  life-giving  sufferings,  salutary  cross 
and  death,  and  resurrection  from  the  dead  on 
the  third  day,  and  ascension  into  heaven  and 
session  on  Thy  right  hand,  the  God  and  Father, 
and  His  second,  glorious,  and  fearful  coming  .... 
do  offer  unto  Thee,  O  Lord,  this  awful  and  un- 
bloody sacrifice,  praying  that  Thou  deal  not  with 
us  after  our  sins,**  &c.  (Assem.  Codex  Liiurg,  v. 
37).  Similarly  St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Basil 
(Euchol.  Goar,  77,  165)  ;  the  Armenian  has,  **  In 
behalf  of  all,  and  for  all,  we  offer  Thee  Thine 
own  of  Thine  own  "  (Neale,  Hist,  fast  Churchy 
Int-od.  558).  The  form  in  St.  Mark  greatly  re- 
sembles this  (Renaud.  ColL  Liturg.  Orient  i.  156), 
as  do  those  in  the  Egyptian  liturgies  of  St.  Basil 
and  St.  Gregory,  both  Coptic  and  Greek  (ibid.  15, 
31,  68, 105).  The  Coptic  St.  Cyril  has  no  oblation, 
but  the  memorial  of  the  death,  &c.  only  (47). 
The  Ethiopian  oblation,  though  part  of  an  office 
derived  from  the  Coptic  Jacobites,  is  peculiar  in 
naming  the  elements,  **  Kow  also,  0  Lord,  com- 
memorating Thy  death  and  resurrection,  we 
offer  unto  Thee  this  bread  and  this  cup,"  &c. 
(519).  In  all  the  Greek  and  OrienUl  liturgies, 
the  prayer  before  us,  whether  beginning  with  the 
oblation  or  the  memorial,  starts  from  the  words 
of  institution,  and  is  followed,  properly,  at  once 
by  the  invocation  (Epiclesis). 

It  is  probable  that  the  oblation  in  connexion 
with  the  memorial  was  thought  unnecessary  by 
those  who  set  the  example  of  omitting  it,  be- 
cause of  the  similar  form  which  introduced  the 
intercessions  after  the  invocation. 

In  the  West  the  prayer  of  oblation  appeared 
sometimes  as  part  of  the  canon,  sometimes  as  a 
distinct  form.  It  follows  immediately  the  words 
of  institution  in  the  Gelasian  and  Gregorian 
canon:  **[Jnde  et  memores,  Domine,  nos  tui 
servi,  sed  et  plebs  tua  sancta,  Christi  filii  tui 
Domini  Dei  nostri  tarn  beatae  passionis,  necnon 
et  ab  inferts  resurrectionis,  sed  et  in  caeloe 
gloriosae  ascensionis,  offerimus  praeclarae  ma- 
jestati  tuae  de  tuis  donis  ac  datis  hostiam 
purara,  hostiam  sanctam,  hostiam  immacula- 
tam,  panem  sanctum  vitae  aetemae  et  calicem 
salutis  perpetuae"  (Murat.  Liturg,  Lot,  Vet, 
i.  697 ;  ii.  4).    Similarly  in  the  Romanising 
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Missale  Francorum  and  tho  Sacrftmentuy  of 
Besaason  (ibid.  ii.  694,  778).  The  Spanish  and 
Gallican  canons  were  rery  thort,  and  the  com- 
memoration and  oblation  found  their  place  in  a 
prayer  which  came  immediately  after  it,  the 
Piot  Pridie  of  .the  Spanish  and  Post  Myaterium^ 
or  Post  SecretOj  of  the  Gallican  liturgies,  which 
embraced  the  invocation  as  well.  Very  few, 
however,  of  those  extant  contain  these  three  set 
forth  with  any  distinctness,  and  some  of  those  of 
later  composition  lose  sight  of  them  all.  The 
following  example  from  the  Mosarabic  Missal  is 
complete :  "  Facimus,  Domine,  filii  tui  nostri  Jesu 
Chrihti  commemorationem,  quod  veniens  ad  noe 
humanam  formam  assumsit,  quod  pro  homi- 
nibus  quos  creaverat  redimendis  paasionem 
crucis  perpessus  est.  .  .  •  Per  ipsnm  Te  ergo, 
summe  Pater,  exposcimus,  ut  banc  tuae  placa- 
tionis  hostiam,  quam  Tibi  offerimus,  e  manibus 
nostris  placatus  accipias,  eamque  de  caalis  a  sede 
placato  Tultu  respiciens  benedicas,"  &c  {Miss. 
Mom,  Leslie,  15).  From  the  Gothico-Gallican 
Missal  we  may  select  this :  **  Memores  gloriosis- 
simi  Domini  passionis  et  ab  inferis  resurrectio- 
nLs,  otferimus  tibi,  Domine,  banc  immaculatam 
hostiam,  rationalem  hostiam,  incruentam  hostiam, 
hunc  panem  sanctum  et  calicem  salutarem, 
obsecrantes  ut  infundere  digneris  Spiritum  tuum 
sanctum  edentibus  nobis,  vitam  aetemam  re- 
quiemque  perpetuam  conlatura  potantibus '' 
{Lit.  GaU.  Mabill.  298).  This  collect  is  of  great 
interest,  as  down  to  the  word  **  calicem  *'  inclu- 
sive it  agrees  with  a  quotation  by  Pseudo- 
Ambrose  {(Is  8  icramerUiSf  iv.  6),  who  was  pro- 
bably a  Gallican  bishop,  Ambrose  of  Cahors, 
of  the  age  of  Charlemagne  (Oudin,  de  Script. 
Ecd.  i.  1827).  As  the  Gallican  books  were 
at  that  time  being  suppressed  in  favour  of  the 
Roman,  we  probably  have  in  this  prayer  a  part 
of  the  Roman  canon  above  cited  varied  with  a 
view  to  conform  it  to  a  familiar  Gallican  foimu- 
lary.  This  is  made  more  probable  by  the  fact 
that  the  prayer  in  Pseudo- Ambrose  continues  to 
resemble  the  Roman  canon  from  the  point  indi- 
cated, while  it  becomes  wholly  unlike  the  Galli- 
can Poit  Mysterium.  There  is  no  express  prayer 
of  oblation  in  the  old  canon  of  Milan,  which  after 
the  words  of  institution  proceeds  thus :  **  Haec 
£Eicimu9,  haec  celebramus,  tua,  Domine,  praeoepta 
servantes,  et  ad  communionem  inviolabilem  hoc 
ipsum,  quod  corpus  Domini,  sumimns,  mortem 
Dominicam  nuntiamus.  Tuum  vero  est,  Omni- 
potens  Pater,  mittere  nunc  nobis  unigenitum 
Filium  tuum,  quem  inqnaerentibus  sponte 
misisti "  (Murat.  Hi,  Lot.  Vet.  Dissert,  i.  133). 

[W.  E.  S.] 
OBLATIONS  (Ma^onesy  munera,  dona, 
idipa,  ^poa^opaiy  The  presentation  of  offerings 
of  various  kinds  and  under  several  names  is  re- 
cognised by  the  earliest  Christian  writers  as  one 
of  the  proper  functions  of  bishops  and  priests. 
Thus,  Clement  of  Rome,  **  It  will  be  no  smaU 
sin  in  us,  if  we  cast  out  of  the  overseership 
(Airier jcoir^s)  those  who  have  offered  the  gifls 
blamelessly  and  holily"  (Epist  ad  Cor,  44). 
This  passage  may  be  illustrated  from  the  so- 
called  Apostolical  Constitutions  (viii.  5 ;  see  Bun- 
sen,  Analecta  Ante-Nicaena,  ii.  379).  Laymen 
were  also  said  to  offer.  Here  we  need  only  quote 
a  remark  of  Hilary  the  Deacon,  who  wrote  about 
360 :  **  Quam  vis  enim  proprio  sacerdos  fungatur 
officio,  ille  tamen  offerre  dicitor  cujos  nomine 


agit  sacerdos.  Ipsi  enim  imputatur  cujus  mnn- 
era  offeruntur'*  {Quaest.  ex  Vet.  Test.  46;  in 
App.  3  ad  0pp.  S.  Aug.  ed.  Ben.).  Hence,  fre- 
quently in  the  Roman  secretae,  or  prayers  super 
oblata,  such  expressions  as  these,  **  Munera  populi 
Tui  "  (Vig.  S.  Joh.  Bapt.) ;  '<  Oblationes  iamul« 
-omm  famularumqne  Tuarnm "  (Dom.  7  post 
Pent.);  *" Oblationes  populi  Tni "  (S.  Jac  Ap. 
Nat.),  &a 

The  present  article  treats  of  the  gifts  or  obla- 
tions above  mentioned,  and  of  the  rules  and 
usage's  that  prevailed  with  regard  to  them.  On 
the  anthem*  sung  during  the  reception  of  the 
altar  oblations,  see  Offertorium. 

L  Oblations  of  Bread  aud  Wine. — ^A  part  of  the 
oblation  of  the  people  from  the  first  were  bread 
and  wine.  Thns  St.  Irenaens,  167,  tells  us  that, 
as  God  ^  gave  to  the  people  (of  the  Jews)  a  pre- 
cept that  they  should  make  oblations,  ....  so 
does  He  now  will  that  we  also  should  offer  on 
the  altar  often,  without  ceasing  "  {Haer,  iv.  18, 
§  6).  The  3rd  apoatolical  canon  forbids  bishops 
or  priests  to  ''offer  on  the  altar"  (with  somo 
exceptions  named)  "  anything  beyond  what  was 
appointed  by  the  Lord  to  be  offered  at  the 
sacrifice."  The  council  of  Carthage,  397,  x^ 
newing  this  prohibition,  adds,  in  explanation, 
"that  is,  bread  and  wine  mixed  with  water" 
(can.  24 ;  in  Cod.  Afric  37).  In  the  Acta  of 
Theodotus,  the  martyr  of  Ancyra,  303,  we  read 
that  the  governor  of  Galatia  ordered  all  bread 
and  wine  to  be  polluted  by  contact  with  things 
offered  to  idols,  ^  so  that  not  even  to  God,  the  Lonl 
of  all,  could  a  pure  oblation  be  presented  "  (Bol- 
land,  May  18,  p.  152 ;  Ruinart,  Acta  Sine.  Mart, 
vii.  298).  Martin  of  Bracara,  569,  in  his  collec- 
tion frftm  the  Greek  canons,  inserts  a  prohibition 
like  that  of  Carthage,  but  makes  no  exception : 
"  It  is  not  lawful  for  anything  to  be  offered  in 
the  sanctuary  but  bread  and  wine  and  water " 
(55;  Cone.  Hard.  iiL  397).  The  council  of 
Micon,  585,  finding  the  ancient  rite  neglected, 
'*  decreed  that  on  every  Lord^s  day  an  oblation  of 
the  altar  should  be  offered  by  all,  men  and 
women,  both  of  bread  and  wine  "  (can.  4 ;  comp. 
Pseudo-Fabian,  Hard.  Cone.  i.  1797).  The  coun- 
cil of  Nantes,  assigned  by  Pagi  to  the  year  660, 
speaks  of  the  **  oblations  which  are  ofieM  by  the 
people "  for  the  sacrament,  and  '*  of  the  loaves 
which  the  faithful  offer  at  the  church,"  and 
directs  their  use  (can.  ix.).  According  to  the 
Ordo  Romanus,  **  the  people  give  their  offerings, 
that  is,  bread  and  wine  "  (Ord.  ii.  6 ;  Mns.  ItaL  ii. 
46).  So  a  rubric  in  the  Gregorian  Sacramen- 
tary  printed  by  Pamelius  :  "  Afl«r  that  the 
offertory  is  sung,  and  the  oblations  and  wine  are 
offered  by  the  people"  {Litur^ioon^  ii.  178). 
After  the  8th  century,  at  least,  bishops  inquired 
at  their  visitation,  "  if  men  and  women  offered 
an  oblation,  that  is,  bread  and  wine,  at  masses ; 
and  if  the  men  did  not,  whether  their  wives  did 
it  for  them,  for  themselves,  and  all  belonging  to 
them,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  canon  "  (Regino, 
de  Discipl.  Eod.  ii.  v.  89 ;  see  Cone  Matisc  aak 
585,  can.  4).  Amalarius  of  Metz,  827 :  **  The 
people  make  their  oblations,  i.e.  bread  and  wine, 
after  the  order  of  Melchizedec "  </)«  Ecd,  O/. 
iii.  19). 

U.  SimHar  Obhticms  offered  for  the  Dead.—it} 
These  were  primitive,  but  the  motive  changed 
after  the  3rd  century.  At  first  the  eucharist 
was  celebrated  at  the  funeral,  or  at  some  other 
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time  after  the  death  of  a  peTson  in  full  com- 
manion  as  an  act  of  thanksgiring  for  his  rictory. 
Oblations  were  brought  to  these  celebrations  by 
the  firiends  of  the  deceased ;  bat  we  do  not  find 
that  any  thought  of  benefit  to  him  from  these 
ofierings  was  then  entertained.  See  for  informa- 
tion connected  with  the  subject  of  this  section, 

OBSEQiniiS,  §§  ZXix.-ZXZT. 

We  must  distinguish  between  these  oblationa, 
a  part  of  which  served  to  the  oelebraiioD  of  the 
Mcrament,  and  those  which  were  designed  for 
'the  feast  of  the  oommemoration.  It  is  to  the 
latter  that  St.  Augustine  refers,  when  he  says, 
**Oblationes  pro  spiritibus  dormientium  quas 
Tore  aliquid  adjuvare  credendum  est,  super  ipsas 
memorias  non  sint  sumtuosae,"  &c.  {EpisL  22 
ad  A'urel,  6).  These  were  of  the  nature  of  alms, 
being  giren  to  the  poor  on  behalf  of  the  de- 
oeased.     See  Obskquieb,  §  zxtI. 

(2)  Among  the  prayers  of  oblation  to  be  said 
prirately  at  the  offertory  in  the  collection  of 
•ucharistic  prayers  known  as  the  Misaa  lUyrici 
are  three  to  be  said  **pro  defunctis,'*  and  one 
both  for  liTing  and  dead.  They  begin  thus, 
"  Susdpe,  Sancta  Trinitas,  hane  oblationem  qnam 
tibi  offero  pro  anima,"  &c.  (Martene,  (U  Ant. 
Sod.  Hit.  i.  ir.  12,  ord.  4).  The  MS.  is  not  older 
than  the  10th  century,  but  the  prayers  may  be 
earlier.  None  of  them  hare  been  adopted  for 
open  use  in  the  Missae  Defunctorum  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  The  same  prayer  occurs  in  the 
Godez  Ratoldi  (who  died  986),  before  the  Super 
oblata  (Menard,  in  Saaram.  Qrtg,  0pp.  GMg. 
Ben.  iii.  486). 

There  was  evidently  at  a  somewhat  early 
period  a  temptation  to  defraud  the  dead  of  their 
oblations.  The  council  of  Carthage,  898,  im* 
plies  that  the  surviving  friends  were  sometimes 
guilty  of  this :  **  Let  them  who  either  refuse  to 
the  churches  the  oblations  of  the  departed  or 
give  them  with  difficulty  be  ezcommunicated, 
aa  persons  who  starve  the  needy"  (can.  95). 
The  4th  canon  of  Vaison,  442,  dwells  on  thi? 
crime  at  some  length,  and  orders  the  offi^nders 
to  be  "  cast  out  of  the  church  aa  unbelievers." 
The  47th  of  the  council  of  Aries,  452,  adopU  by 
name  the  decree  of  Vaison.  See  to  the  same  effect 
Cone.  Matiscon.  581,  can.  4.  It  is  probable  that 
many  of  those  who  withheld  the  usual  offerings 
were  influenced  by  the  teaching  of  ASriua,  who 
■elected  all  prayer  and  offerings  for  the  departed 
(Lpiphan.  adv.  Haer,  Izzv.  3). 

(3)  The  very  nature  of  the  sacrament  implies 
that  many  might  be  commemorated  under  one 
oblation.  Yet  we  are  told  of  some  who  doubted 
this  (Walafr.  Strabo,  de  Bab.  Eod.  22).  A  simi- 
lar error  seems  to  have  required  correction  in 
the  £ast ;  for  a  canon  of  Nioephoms  of  Constan- 
tinople declares  that  **  he  does  not  sin  who  offers 
one  obiation  for  three  persons  "  (can.  11 ;  Jtfbiiaim. 
Qraec.  Cotel.  iii.  446). 

III.  Fnym  whom  and  for  yaihom  rsofiiwdL— {!) 
iipipbanius,  868,  tells  us  generally  that  the 
church  **  receives  oblations  from  those  who  com- 
mit no  injustice,  and  are  not  transgressors  of  the 
law,  but  live  in  righteousness "  (Z>e  FUie^  24). 
The  bishop  was  to  decide  on  the  fitness  of  an 
offerer.  ConstiL  Apost.  iv.  6  :  **  It  behoves  the 
bishop  to  know  whose  oblations  he  ought  to 
receive  and  whose  not."  Disqualifications  for 
baptism  would  also  be  disqualifications  for  offer- 
ing.   Among  these  were  the  professions  of  the 


actor,  charioteer,  gladiator,  racer,  fencing- 
master,  Olympic,  piper,  harper,  lyrist,  dancer, 
astrologer,  &c.  {CtMtt.  Ap.  viii.  32;  CoptiCf  vi. 
78 ;  Tattam.  167). 

The  oblations  of  all  non-communicants  were 
rejected.  ^  Bishops  ought  not  to  receive  gifts 
from  him  who  does  not  communicate  "  {Cono» 
IUSk  318,  can.  28).  In  fact,  with  one  exception, 
they  were  not  present  when  the  offerings  were 
made  {(kmc  Valent.  524,  can.  1).  The  consis- 
tentes  [PEWiTBiioe]  formed  the  one  ezception. 
They  were  present,  but  could  not  offer. 

Persons  not  in  charity  were  forbidden  to  offer 
M  well  as  to  receive.  See  Optatus  {De  Schisin. 
JDonat.  vi-.  1);  the  council  of  Carthage,  398 
(can.  93);  the  council  of  Tol««U,  ^&^4an.  4; 
and  Gapit.  Meg.  Fr.  vii  242) ;  Gregory  II.  A.D. 
715  {Capitutare,  11). 

By  the  94th  canon  of  Carthage,  398,  the 
priests  are  to  reject  the  oblations  of  those  who 
oppress  the  poor.  It  was  for  an  act  of  ty- 
ranny that  the  offering  of  Valens  at  Caesarea, 
393,  was  not  received  by  St.  Basil  (Greg.  Naz. 
Orai.  43  and  52). 

(2)  With  regard  to  the  oblations  of  the  dead, 
the  general  principle  is  thus  stated  by  Leo,  A.1X 
440 :  **  Uorum  causa  Dei  judicio  reservanda  est . .  • 
Nos  autem  quibus  viventibus  non  communica- 
vimus,  mortuis  communlcare  non  possumus" 
{Epitt.  ii.  ad  Mu9t,  8;  oomp.  Ep.  Izzxiii.  ad 
Theod.  3).  St.  Cyprian  ordered  that  **no  oblations 
should  be  made  for  the  falling  asleep  "  of  one 
who  had,  in  contravention  of  the  canons,  made  a 
presbyter  his  executor,  and  he  says  that  this 
was  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  his  pre- 
decessors {Epitt,  L  ad  Fwmit.),  See  Obsequieb, 
§xl. 

IV.  The  Sacramental  Bread  and  Wine  taken 
out  of  these  Oblations. — St.  Cyprian,  reproving  a 
rich  woman  who  brought  no  offering  herself, 
says  that  she  **  took  part  of  the  sacrifice  which 
a  poor  person  offered"  (Z%  Opere  et  Eleemos.') 
St.  Augustine:  *'The  priest  receives  from  thee 
that  which  he  may  offer  for  thee  **  {Enurr.  m 
Pealmoe,  129,  §  7>  St.  Caesarius,  506:  ''Offer 
oblations  to  be  consecrated  on  the  altar.  A  man 
able  to  afford  it  ought  to  blush,  if  he  has  com- 
municated from  the  oblation  of  another  "  {Serm, 
66,  §  2).  In  John  the  Deacon's  Life  of  Gregory 
the  Great  is  the  story  of  a  woman  who  was  cor- 
rected by  a  miracle  for  smiling  in  disbelief, 
when  she  heard  the  oblation,  which  she  recog- 
nised as  made  by  herself,  called  **the  body  of 
the  Lord "  (ii.  41).  In  the  Ordo  Romanus  of 
the  9th  century,  the  archdeacon  takes  from  the 
whole  mass  of  oblations,  '*  et  ponit  tantas  (obla- 
tas)  super  altare  quantae  possint  populo 
snfficere"  (Ord  iiL  §  13;  Mue.  Ital.  ii.  57). 
And  somewhat  later:  ''Acdpiat  (diaoonus)  ex 
ipsis  oblatis  quantum  ei  videtur;  et  ponat 
desuper  altare  (v.  8;  ibid.  67).  Compare 
Pseudo-Clement,  Ep.  ad  Jacob,  in  Hard.  Cone.  L 
50.  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  852,  provides  for  the 
use  of  those  '*oblates  which  are  offered  by  the 
people,  and  are  more  than  are  required  for  the 
consecration  "  (Capit.  L  c,  7). 

V.  In  what  VeseeU  offerid  and  received. — In 
the  West  the  bread  was  presented  by  the  offenr 
in  a  fanon  of  white  linen,  and  received  in  a 
vessel  or  cloth  called  offertorium  (see  Fanos 
(3),  voL  i.  p.  661,  and  OFrEBroBitJM,  (2)  (3)). 
The  wine  was  brought  in  amulae  [Ajll,  voL  L 
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El.  71],  and  ponred  into  a  ''calix  major** 
Chalice,  i&.  p.  340];  whence,  if  the  offerings 
were  large,  it  waa  transferred,  if  necessary,  to  a 
SC7PIIU& 

VI.  Where  theae  Oblationa  were  received. — It 
la  probahle  that  at  first  all  who  offered  bread 
and  wine,  and  perhaps  oblations  of  Tarions  other 
kinds,  drew  near  to  the  altar  and  there  presented 
their  gifts  to  the  deacons.  Thoa,  in  the  East, 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  A.D.  254-,  speaks  of  a 
Ujman  "  going  to "  and  **  standing  at  the 
table"  (Euseb.  Bu^t  Eod.  vii.  9).  The  same 
writer  implies  that,  except  at  certain  times,  even 
women  **went  np  to  the  holy  table"  {f-'piet, 
ad  Basil.  2).  In  the  4th  century,  however,  we 
find  a  different  mle.  The  oonndl  of  Laodicea, 
probably  in  365  (can.  19),  after  settling  the 
time  at  which  the  laity  shall  ^  give  the  peace, 
and  so  the  oblation  be  celebrated,"  adds,  **  And 
it  is  lawful  for  those  in  holy  orders  alone  to 
enter  the  altar-place  "  (dveuurrhptov ;  see  Voig- 
tius,  de  Altaribiis,  ii.  28).  Another  canon  (44) 
of  the  same  council  forbids  women  to  enter  it. 
The  council  in  TruUo,  691:  ^Let  it  not  be  per- 
mitted to  any  one  whomMever  among  the  laity 
to  go  into  the  sacred  altar-place "  (can.  69). 
There  was  an  exception,  however,  **  in  accordance 
with  a  very  old  tradition,"  in  favour  of  the 
emperor,  **  when  he  should  desire  to  offer  gifts 
to  the  Creator  "  (f^.)*  Evidence  of  the  alleged 
tradition  occurs  in  the  story  of  Theodosius,  390, 
who  at  Constantinople  not  only  **  brought  his 
gifts  to  the  holy  table,"  but  was  expected  to 
remain  within  the  inclosure  (Theodoret,  Bitt, 
Eocl.  V.  18).  Theodosius  the  Younger,  in  431, 
says  of  himself:  **We  draw  near  to  the  most 
holy  altar  for  the  oblation  of  the  gifts  only  " 
(Edict.  Labb.  Cone.  iii.  1237).  Turning  to  the 
West,  we  find  Theodosius  at  Milan,  890,  <*when 
the  time  summoned  to  offer  the  gifts  for  the 
holy  table,  rising  up  and  going  on  to  the  sacra- 
rinm"  (r&y  hfcticrifMV ;  Theodoret,  «.  s.).  In 
France,  in  the  6th  century,  the  laity  communi- 
cated in  the  chancel,  and  therefore,  we  infer, 
offered  there.  Thus  the  council  of  Tours,  567 : 
**  Let  the  holy  of  holies  be  open  to  laymen  and 
women,  that  they  may  pray  there  and  communi- 
cate, as  the  custom  is  (can.  4).  Theodulf  of 
Orleans,  797,  says:  '*Let  not  women  on  any 
account  draw  near  to  the  altar  when  the  priest 
is  celebrating  mass,  but  stand  in  their  places, 
and  let  the  priest  receive  their  oblations  there 
to  offer  them  to  Qod  "  {Capita  ad  Preel^t  6). 
Laymen  are  only  cautioned  lest  they  provoke 
the  fate  of  Uzzah  (ibid.).  In  the  fifth  book  of 
the  Capitularies  of  the  French  Kings  (collected 
about  845)  is  a*  law,  not  traced  to  any  earlier 
source,  which  orders  that  "  notice  shall  be  given 
to  the  people  that  they  offer  oblations  to  God 
every  Lord's  day,  and  that  the  said  oblations 
will  be  received  outside  of  the  inclosure  of  the 
altar"  (c.  371).  Similarly,  Herard  of  Tours, 
858,  cap.  72.  At  Rome,  780,  at  a  pontifical 
mass,  we  find  the  oblations  of  the  nobles  received 
in  the  senatorium  ("quod  est  locus  prindpum "; 
Ord.  Bom.  iii.  12),  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
people  in  the  body  of  the  church,  the  receivers 
going  first  to  the  men's  side  and  then  to  the 
women's  (Ord.  Bom.  i.  13 ;  comp.  ii.  9  ;  iii.  12 ; 
V.  8).  The  priests  and  deacons  offered  last,  and 
"before  the  altar"  (ii.  9).  "They  alone," 
■ayv  Amalarius,   "approach    the    altar  whose 


ministry  is  about  the  altar"  (Echga^  19)l 
Somewhat  later  the  laity  seem  to  have  gone  all 
to  one  place  to  present  their  offerings ;  for  the 
revised  Ordo  says :  "  Let  him  (the  bishop)  be  led 
by  a  presbyter  and  the  archdeacon  to  the  place 
where  the  oblations  are  offered  by  the  faithful 
laity,  whether  men  or  women  "  (Ord.  v.  9). 

VII.  Prayer  of  the  Offerer. — It  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  a  devout  worshipper  would  alwaya 
say  a  silent  prayer  when  presenting  his  gift. 
In  the  collection  known  as  the  Missa  lll3rrici 
some  short  forms  are  suggested  for  use  at  this 
time  (Martene,  Ant.  EocL  Sit.  i.  iv.  12,  ord.  iv.). 

Vill.  By  wAom  received  from  the  Offerers.^ 
In  general  the  oblations  were  taken,  not  by  the 
celebrant,  but  by  a  deacon  or  sub-deacon,  if 
present.  None  of  the  ministers  of  Basil,  we  are 
told,  came  forward  to  receive  the  oblations  of 
Valens,  because  they  did  not  know  his  mind 
about  them  (Greg.  Nas.  Orat.  43,  §  52) ;  £rom 
which  it  is  clear  that  it  was  at  that  time  no 
part  of  the  bishop's  duty  to  take  them  even 
from  the  hand  of  the  emperor.  Isidore  of 
Seville,  ▲.Db  610:  "The  sub-deacons  receive  the 
oblations  from  the  &ithful  in  the  temple  of 
God "  (Etymoi.  vii.  xii.  23 ;  De  Ecd.  O/.  ii. 
10 ;  Amalar.  de  Eocl.  Off.  ii.  11;  Raban.  Maur. 
de  Instit.  Cler.  i.  8 ;  Cone.  Aquisgr.  a.d.  816, 
i.  6).  In  an  "  Allocutio  ad  Subdiaconam  Ordi- 
nandom,"  in  the  missal  of  the  Franks,  it  appears 
to  be  implied  that  the  sub-deacon  not  only 
received  the  oblations,  but  separated  at  his  dis- 
cretion as  much  as  would  be  required  for 
the  communicants  (LUurg.  Gail.  Mabili.  303). 
Pseudo-Clement,  in  the  8th  or  9th  century, 
speaks  of  the  "  minister  of  the  altar,"  Le,  in 
strictness,  the  deacon,  as  "taking  the  obla- 
tion of  the  holocaust  from  the  offerers" 
(Epist.  ad  Jacob.  Hard.  Cone.  i.  50).  In  a 
pontifical  mass  at  Rome  in  the  8th  century  the 
oblations  of  bread  offered  by  the  nobles  were 
received  by  the  bishop  himself,  the  archdeacon 
following  to  receive  the  Auulae.  The  region- 
ary  subndeacon  took  the  loaves  from  the  pontiff 
and  gave  them  to  another  sub-deiicon,  by  whom 
they  were  placed  in  a  larger  sheet  of  linen 
("  corporale,  id  est  sindonem,"  Ord.  Bom.  ii.  9 ; 
"lineum  pallium,"  v.  8)  held  by  two  acolytea. 
The  amulae  were  emptied  by  the  archdeacon 
into  a  fiagon  (scyphus)  carried  by  an  acolyte. 
The  other  offerings  of  bread  were  received  by 
the  bishop  whose  weekly  turn  it  was,  who  him- 
self put  them  into  the  sindon  borne  after  him. 
A  deacon  takes  the  amulae,  and  pours  their 
eontents  into  a  scyphus  (Ord.  BonL  i.  §  13; 
oomp.  ii.  9;  iii.  12;  v.  8>  But  Remigius  of 
Auxerre,  a.d.  880,  represents  the  priest  as 
taking  the  oblations,  though  he  supposes  a 
deacon  present:  "Suscipit  interim  (while  the 
offertory  is  being  sung)  saoerdos  a  populo 
oblata '  (De  Celebr,  Jfis^.  ad  calc.  Pseudo-Alcuin. 
de  Die.  Off,).  So  Ahyto  of  B&le,  811,  directa 
that,  "when  the  oblates  are  offered  by  the 
women,  they  be  received  by  the  presbyters  at 
the  dumcel  screen,  and  so  brought  to  the  altar*' 
(Capitula  16). 

IX.  By  whom  set  on  the  Altar. — In  the  West 
this  was  the  office  of  the  deacon.  Thus  Isidore 
says  that  it  belongs  to  the  Levites  "  oblationes 
inferre  et  disponere "  (Epist.  ad  Letul^fr.  8 ; 
comp.  Etymoi.  vii.  xii.  23 ;  Cone,  Aquisgr.  816, 
i.  7) ;  k«.  "  inferunt  oblationes  in  altaria,  com* 
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poAixnt  mensam  Domini ''  {J)e  Eocl.  Off,  ii.  8). 
It  was  thought  that  the  propriety  of  this  usage 
was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  first  deacons 
were  chosen  to  '^ serve  tables"  (Z^  JEod.  Off.  iii. 
19).  iUtbanus  says:  ^  Levitae  otfemnt  oblationes 
in  alUria''  {De  InsHt,  Cier,  i.  7  ;  comp.  with 
laid,  abore).  At  Rome,  in  a  pontifical  mass  in  the 
8th  century,  the  archdeacon,  receiTing  the  oblates 
from  the  sub-deacons,  set  them  on  the  altar. 
Then  he  takes  the  bishop's  amnia,  and  pours  the 
contents  through  a  strainer  into  a  chalice,  and 
similarly  those  of  the  deacons.  The  sub-deacon 
receives  the  water  o£fered  by  the  choir  from  the 
precentor,  and  '*  pours  it  crosawiM  into  the 
chalice."  Next,  the  bishop,  going  to  the  altar, 
takes  the  oblates  from  the  presbyter  of  the 
week  and  the  deacons.  The  archdeacon  then 
takes  the  bishop's  oblates  from  the  oblationary 
(sub-deacon),  and  gives  them  to  the  bishop,  who 
sets  these  on  the  altar  himself.  The  archdeacon 
then  takes  the  chalice  from  the  regionary  sub- 
daacon,  and,  putting  the  Offvrtobium  through 
the  handles,  sets  it  on  the  altar  near  the  bishop's 
oblates  on  the  right  (JML  Bom,  L  li,  15; 
oomp.  ii.  9 ;  iii.  14^  15 ;  v.  8 ;  vL  9). 

In  the  £a8t  this  appears  to  have  been  gene- 
rally the  part  of  the  celebrant  The  Apostolical 
canons  imply  as  much  when  they  forbid  bishopa 
and  presbyters  to  bring  and  set  on  the  altar 
(wfNHr^cpctif  ifX  rh  BwFuuiTtipiov)  anything  but 
bread,  wine,  &c.  (can.  3).  The  Clementine 
liturgy  says :  **  Let  the  deacons  bring  the  gifts 
to  the  bishop  at  the  altar  "  (ficnittU,  AiJOtL.  viiL 
12).  The  liturgy  of  St.  James:  '*The  priest 
bringing  in  the  holy  gifts  says  this  prayer  "  (of 
oblation,  Assem.  CUdex  lAtwrg,  t.  17).  In  the 
Syrian  offices  the  celebrant  **  brings  the  euchar- 
iatie  bread  on  to  the  altar"  {Libarg.  Orient, 
Coil,  Renaud.  ii.  3X  and  the  same  usa^  pre- 
vails among  the  Copts  and  Abyssinians  (jbii,  L 
185-188).  The  Nestorian  rites  vary  (Badger's 
Nntoriansy  ii.  218 ;  Neale,  /lUnxi  Hist,  EcuL 
Ck.  436).  In  the  later  Greek  liturgy,  at  the 
** great  entrance"  the  deacon  brings  in  the 
paten,  the  priest  the  chalice ;  but  the  latter 
saU  both  on  the  holy  table  {Kwikohg,  Qoar,  73). 

X,  By  whom  presented  to  OocL — Deacons,  as 
we  have  seen,  might  set  the  oblations  on  the  altar, 
but  only  a  bishop  or  priest  could  offer  them  to 
God.  ** Deacons  have  no  authority  to  offer" 
(^Conc  Nic,  325,  can.  18).  The  principle  was 
that  '^  exordium  ministerii  a  summo  est  sacer* 
dote"  (Pseudo-Ambr.  de  Sacram.  iii.  i.  §  4); 
and  as  the  power  of  the  priest  himself  was 
derived,  he  could  not  delegate  it.  **  Apart  from 
the  bishop,"  says  Ignatius  the  martyr,  **it  is 
not  lawful  to  baptise  or  to  celebrate  an  agape," 
which  included  the  eucharist  {Ad  Smyrn,  7), 
where  the  interpolator  has,  ^'or  to  offer,  or  to 
bring  sacrifice,  or  to  celebrate  a  feast."  Hence 
priests  were  forbidden  to  <*  celebrate  masses  "  in 
any  diocese  without  the  sanction  of  the  bishops 
(^dmo,  Vemenee,  755,  can.  8).  The  bishop  was 
the  offerer  by  himself  or  by  the  priest,  and 
therefore  in  the  language  of  the  earliest  period 
a  good  bishop  was  one  who  **  offered  the  gifts 
blamelessly  and  holily"  (Clem.  Rom.  Epiet, 
i.  44). 

XI.  Bow  offered  hy  the  Celebrant  Prayers  of 
Obhtion,^At  first  **  the  whole  of  that  action 
was  accomplished  in  silence"  (Bona,  Ber, 
Ulurg,  iL  viii.  §  2 ;  Martene,  de  Ant,  Eocl,  Bit,  i. 


iv.  vi.  16 ;  and  others).  It  mu&t  not  be  inferred, 
however,  that  the  primitive  church  did  not  le- 
gard  the  action  of  the  celebrant  with  respect 
to  the  unconsecrated  gifts  as  a  distinct  offering 
of  them  to  God.  It  only  means  that  such  an 
oblation  was  not  verbally  made  when  they  were 
set  on  the  altar,  though  implied  in  the  long 
eucharistic  prayer  which  immediately  followed. 
St.  Irenaeus  expressly  says  that  Christ,  in 
instituting  the  sacrament,  "  taught  the  new 
oblation  of  the  New  Testament,  which  the 
church  throughout  the  world  offers  to  God  who 
gives  us  aliments — the  first-fruits  of  His  gifts  in 
the  New  Testamant "  (c.  Haer,  iv.  17,  §  5).  "  This 
pure  oblation  the  church  alone  offers  to  the 
Creator,  offering  it  to  Him  of  His  own  creature 
with  thanksgiving  "  {ibid,  18,  §  4).  Hence  it  U 
evident  that  he  who  said  the  eucharistic  prayer 
was  believed  to  offer  the  elements  to  God.  Sach 
an  oblation  is  assumed,  though  not  expressed,  in 
the  long  preface  (the  original  «&xAp'^T(a)  of  the 
Clementine  Liturgy.  All  other  liturgies  have  a 
distinct  prayer  of  oblation  introduced,  as  we 
must  suppose,  at  some  later  period.  It  b  always 
said  by  the  celebrant,  and  was  probably  at  first 
only  a  clearer  expression  of  an  oblation  of  the 
good  creatures  of  God  then  lying  before  him« 
This  is  evidently  the  meaning  of  the  earlier  and 
simpler  forms ;  but  the  later,  as  will  be  seen, 
introduce  thoughts  which  must  appear  entirely 
out  of  place.  We  will  begin  with  those  which 
are  true  to  their  original  intention.  In  St. 
Mark,  after  the  cry  of  the  deacon,  **  Pray  for  the 
offerers/'  *'  the  priest  savs  the  prayer  of  proposi- 
tion," in  which  is  the  following  petition,  "  Cause 
Thy  face  to  shine  upon  this  bread  and  on  these 
cups  which  the  all-holy  table  receives  through 
the  ministry  of  angels  and  attendance  of  ar(3i- 
angels  and  service  of  the  priesthood  "  (Renaud. 
i.  143).  This  is  only  a  prayer  for  the  accept- 
ance of  the  gifts  expressed  in  a  lofty  style,  nor 
can  we  see  more  than  this  in  St.  James :  "  Thy- 
self bless  this  offering  "  (wp6$€ffip  ;  comp.  Heb. 
ix.  2;  Matt.  xii.  4),  **and  receive  it  on  to 
Thine  altar  above  the  heavens "  (Assem.  u.  t.). 
In  St.  Basil's  <«praver  of  oblation"  {tbx^ 
wpiHFKOfuiris)  the  celebrant  prays  chiefly  for 
himself  that  he  may  rightly  fulfil  his  office,  but 
also  for  the  acceptance  of  the  offerings,  "Of 
Thy  goodness,  O  Lord,  receive  these  gifts  from 
the  hands  of  us  sinners "  (Goar,  164).  In  St, 
Chrysostom,  however,  which  has  long  been  the 
common  liturgy  of  the  Greeks,  the  prayer  would 
be  more  suitable  after  the  consecration,  for  it  is 
an  invocation  [Epiolbsis],  "  that  this  our  sacri- 
fice may  be  acceptable  onto  Thee,  and  that  the 
good  spirit  of  Thy  grace  may  make  His  abode  on 
us,  and  on  theae  gif'tsy  and  on  all  Thy  people  * 
(Goar,  74). 

In  all  the  Eastern  liturgies  of  later  revision 
there  is  the  same  tendency  that  we  observe  in 
St.  Chrysostom,  to  anticipate  the  consecration, 
or  to  confound  the  previous  oblation  of  the 
elements  with  that  of  the  sacramental  body  and 
blood.  Thus  in  the  Armenian :  "  Do  Thou  to 
whom  we  bring  this  sacrifice  accept  this  offering 
from  us  and  miake  it  the  mystery  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Thine  only  begotten  Son,  and  grant 
unto  us  who  are  partakers  of  them  that  this 
bread  and  wine  may  be  for  the  healing  and 
pardoning  of  our  sins  "  (Neale,  u.  j.  444). 

In  the  West  there  was  no  unv&rying  verbal 
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oblation  of  the  elements  until  after  the  12th 
century  (Microl.  A.D.  1160,  De  Eeci.  Obaerv.  11). 
Five  have  become  of  obligation  since,  viz.  (1), 
'^Suscipe,  Sancte  Pater,  omnipotens  aeterne 
Deus,  banc  immaculatam  hostiam,"  &c. ;  (2), 
«*  Offerimus  Tibi,"  kc. ;  (3^  **  In  spiritu  hnmi- 
litatia,"  &c.  (which  appear  to  be  borrowed  from 
Spain ;  Miss.  Mozar,  Leslie,  2,  232 ;  see  below) ; 
(4),  "Veni  Sanctificator,"  &c.  (which  is 
G:illican;  Microl.  u.  «.  11;  see  below);  and  (5X 
^Suscipe,  Sancta  Trinitas,"  itc.,  which  is  both 
Ambrosian  (Paroel.  BUuale  PP.  i.  298)  and 
Chiliican  (Microl.  «.  s. ;  sec  below).  Long, 
however,  before  any  of  these  prayers  are  known 
to  have  been  even  in  private  use,  there  was  a 
▼ariable  collect  in  the  sacramentaries,  called  in 
the  Gelasian  the  aecreta  (*' because  it  is  said 
secretly  ";  Aroal.  de  Off.  Eoci.  iii.  20) ;  and  in  the 
Gregorian  either  secreta  or  oratio  super  oblata, 
in  which  the  oblations  were  directly  or  indirectly 
offered.  The  following  is  an  example  from  the 
so-called  Leonian  sacramentary :  **We  beseech 
Thee,  O  Lord,  that  the  sifts  of  Thy  people  may 
be  acceptable  to  Thee  through  the  intercessions 
of  the  blessed  apostles  (SS.  Peter  and  Paul) ; 
that  as  they  are  offered  to  Thy  Name  for  their 
triumphs,  so  they  may  be  perfected  by  their 
merits ;  through,"  kc.  (Murat.  Lit.  Bom,  Vet.  i. 
830). 

During  the  whole  office  of  oblation  an  anthem 
of  three  verses  was  sung;  the  Hrst  of  which, 
called  the  Offebtoby,  was  repeated  between  the 
second  and  the  third  until  the  offerings  were  all 
brought  up,  and  the  celebrant  said  **  Orate  "  (Oni. 
Rom.  ii.  9).  "  In  offerendis  revertuntur  versus, 
dum  offerenda  repetitur"  (Remig.  Autiss.  in 
Pseudo-Alcoin,  de  Div.  Off.  40).  See  examples 
in  AfUiphonarium  Oregor.  {Opp,  iii.  653  et  ssg., 
ed.  Ben.). 

In  the  Milanese  rite  the  celebrant  says  in  a 
loud  voice,  *^  Receive,  most  merciful  Father,  this 
holy  bread,  this  cup,  wine  mixed  with  water, 
that  it  may  become  the  body,  the  blood,  of 
Thine  only  begotten,"  &c  (Pamel.  u.  s.  297). 
This  is  followed  by  later  prayers  said  secretly, 
and  by  a  variable  "  Oratio  super  Oblata  alta  voce 
dicenda"  (see  Mi«A  VIU.  (2)  (c)X  which  oone- 
sponds,  though  said  aloud,  to  the  Roman  secreta. 
In  the  Oallican  liturgies,  suppressed  in  the  8th 
century,  there  is  no  constant  form  of  oblation ; 
there  was,  however,  a  CoUectio  post  Nomina 
eorresponding  to  the  secreta  of  Rome.  See  ex- 
amples in  Missa  VIII.  (3)  (e).  The  Mozarabic 
priest  says  four  distinct  prayers  of  oblation :  (1) 
over  the  bread  and  cup,  **  May  this  oblation  .  . . 
which  we  offer  for  our  sins,  be  acceptable  to  Thy 
Majesty,"  &c. ;  (2)  over  the  cup  only,  **  We  offer 
unto  Thee,  0  Lord,  this  cup  for  the  benediction  of 
the  blood  of  Thy  Son,"  Ac ;  (3)  setting  the  cup 
on  the  altar  and  placing  the  veil  (filioUm)  over 
it,  he  says,  *<  We  beseech  Thee,  0  Lord,  graciously 
to  accept  this  oblation,  and  to  pardon  the  sins  of 
all  the  offerers  for  whom  it  is  offered  unto  Thee, 
through,"  &&;  (4)  *«In  spiritu  humilitatis," 
&c.  (I^slie,  «.  f.),  of  which  '*  Veni .  .  .  Sancti- 
ficator  "  (above)  is  in  this  liturgy  a  continuation. 
The  eoGrificium  (the  Mosarabic  offertory)  is  then 
sung ;  some  prayers  of  preparation  follow,  and 
the  celebrant  having  said,  **  Offernnt  Deo  Domino 
sacerdotes  nostri.  Papa  Romensis  et  reliqui, 
pro  se,"  &&,  and  read  the  names  of  those 
oommemoiatedi  this  part  of  the  liturgy  closes 


with  the  Oratio  post  Nomina  (see  Missa  yiil. 

We  observe  in  many  of  these  Latin  prayers  of 
oblation  the  same  departure  from  their  original 
intention  that  was  noticed  in  several  of  the 
Eastern  forms.  Thus  in  the  Roman  Missal  we 
have,  '*  Receive  this  immaculate  host*  which  I 
offer  ...  for  my  numberless  sins,"  Stc.  Simi- 
larly in  a  Mosarabic  Post  Nomina  (Leslie,  39). 
For  attempted  explanations  see  Bona,  JRer.  LU.  ii. 
ix.  3 ;  Le  Brun,  JSspUc  de  la  Mene,  iii.  vi.  2; 
itoms^.  Sens,  Bit.  Mies.  xiv.  5 ;  and  others.  Thej 
amount  to  this:  **Qu'en  commen<^ant  4  offrir 
le  pain  nous  parlous  d^ji  comme  si  nous  oflriona 
oette  hostie  sane  tacKe  qui  est  I'unique,  dont 
roffrande  puisse  nous  laver  de  nos  pdch^  "  (Le 
Br.).  Many  Roman  secretae  contain  a  similar 
assumption  {Sacr.  Ore;j.  ii.  46).  Similar  incon- 
gruities occur  in  Oallican  collects  Post  Nomina 
(Miss.  Goth.  191). 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  foregoing 
anomalies  first  made  their  appearance  when  an 
attempt  was  suide  in  an  age  of  decaying  learning 
and  intelligence  to  simplify,  by  breaking  up  and 
rearranging,  the  prolonged  eucharistia,  which 
originally  embraced  both  the  oblation  of  the 
gifts  when  brought  to  the  celebrant,  and  all 
that  belonged  to,  and  was  connected  with,  tha 
subsequent  consecration. 

Xll.  Tfie  Bemainder  of  the  Coneecrated  Obkh- 
tiona, — No  uniform  mode  of  disponing  of  them 
prevailed  during  any  part  of  our  period  either 
in  the  East  or  West.  For  a  considerable  time  a 
part  was  sent  to  the  absent,  and  a  part  taken 
away  by  the  communicants  for  daily  use  at 
home.  [Rbbebvation.]  A  part  was  also  in 
some  places,  from  the  6th  to  the  8th  century 
inclusive,  sent  to  other  churches,  as  Febm entum. 
We  have  to  speak  here  of  the  part  that  still 
remained  when  due  provision  had  been  made  for 
theie  purposes.  Evagrius,  near  the  end  of  the 
6th  century,  tells  us  that  "  it  was  an  andent 
euatom  in  the  royal  city  (Oonstantinople),  when- 
ever a  large  quantity  of  the  holy  particles  of 
the  nndefiled  body  of  Christ,  our  God,  was  left 
over,  for  uaoorrupted  boys  of  those  that  at- 
tended the  school  of  the  undermaster  to  be  sent 
for  to  consume  them"  {Eod.  Hist.  iv.  36). 
From  the  testimony  of  Nicephorus  (^llistusy 
who  had  himself,  when  a  boy  at  that  school, 
communicated  in  this  manner,  we  learn  that  th« 
custom  survived  till  the  earlier  part  of  the  14th 
century,  if  not  later  (hist,  Eooies.  xvii.  25)l 
At  Jerusalem,  however,  as  we  know  from  tba 
authority  of  Hesychius  the  patriarch,  601, 
"  whatever  happened  to  be  left  unconsuroed  was 
given  to  the  lire,"  as  were  the  remains  of  the 
sacrifices  mentioned  in  Exod.  xii.  10  (^Explan.  tn 
Ufrit.  (viiL  32)  U.).  In  the  West  the  council  of 
MAcon,  585,  decreed  that  *'  whatever  remains  of 
the  sacrifices  shall  be  left  in  the  sacrarium  after 
the  mass  is  ended,  innocent  children  be  brought 
to  the  church  by  him  whose  office  it  is  on  the 
Wednesday  or  Friday,  and,  a  (subsequent)  fast 
having  been  prescribed  them  [Faftino,  §  %\ 
receive  the  said  remains  sprinkled  with  wine*^ 

■  This  phrase  occurs  with  proper  applicatlf  a  tn  a 
Oallican  Post  Secrets,  and.  therefore,  after  the  comecra- 
tiun:  ''Offerimus  tibl,  Domine,  banc  inmuiculstam 
hoetlam  .  .  .  Ubesorantes  ut  ioAiodere  digneris  Splritmn 
tuam  ssnetum  edentibns  nobis,"  he  (Mist.  Getk.  In 
/itt.  OoIL  a»8.) 
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(can.  6).  The  following  ord«r  ocean  in  on«  of 
the  forged  decretals  about  830,  but  probably 
derived  from  an  earlier  document :  **  But  if  any 
shall  remain,  let  them  not  be  reterred  till  the 
morrow,  but  consumed  by  the  care  of  the  clerics, 
with  fear  and  trembling.  But  let  not  those 
who  consume  the  remains  of  the  Lord's  body 
that  have  been  left  in  the  saorarium  come  toge- 
ther immediately  to  take  common  food,"  so. 
(Epist.  Clem,  ad  Jae. ;  Hard.  Cone  i.  50 ;  see  the 
same  as  Prcucepia  Petri  in  S.  Leon.  Opera,  ed. 
Bailer,  ili.  674).  That  this  latter  usage  was 
widely  spread  in  the  West  we  may  infer  from 
the  appearance  of  the  above  passage  from  Pseudo- 
Clemens  in  Regino  (de  EccL  JHadpl,  i.  195; 
Bnrchard,  J>0er,  v.  11 ;  and  Oratian,  Dear,  iii. 
De  Conaecr,  ii.  23). 

XiU.  Dispoeal  of  iha  UnommoraM  aurpiw.^ 
The  Apottolioal  Constitatume  (both  texts):  *<The 
enlogiae  that  are  orer  and  above  in  the  mystic 
rites  let  the  deacons  distribute  among  the  clergy, 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  bishop  or  the 
presbyters  —  to  the  bishop,  four  parts;  to  a 
presbyter,  three  parts ;  to  a  deacon,  two  parts ; 
and  to  the  rest,  subdeacons,  or  readers,  or  singers, 
«r  deaconesses,  one  part "  (riii.  31 ;  in  the  Coptic 
Canons  of  the  Apostles,  tr.  Tattam,  c  75). 
They  are  here  called  enlogiae,  beoause  blessed 
through  being  offered.  Theophilns  of  Alexandria, 
A.D.  385 :  "  Let  the  clerks  divide  those  things 
which  are  offered  on  aceoont  of  the  sacrifice 
(that  remain)  after  those  consumed  for  the  use 
of  the  mysteries,  and  let  not  a  catechumen  eat 
or  drink  thereof^  but  rather  the  clerks  and  the 
fiuthful  brethren  with  them"  (can.  7;  Hard. 
Cbne.  L  2000).  These  oblations  are  spoken  of 
under  the  name  of  eulogiae  by  Socrates,  who 
says  that  Chrysanthus,  the  Novatian  bishop  at 
Constantinople,  **  received  nothing  from  the 
churches,  only  taking  two  loaves  of  the  eulogiae 
on  the  Lord's  day  "  {MIccl.  Hist.  rii.  2).  John 
Moschus,  A.D.  630,  relates  the  story  of  a  monk 
who,  being  employed  to  distribute  eulogiae, 
**  which  the  deacons  had  set  on  the  holy  altar," 
happened  to  say  over  them  the  words  of  conse- 
cration, and  thus,  as  it  was  afterwards  revealed, 
unintentionally  consecrated  them  {Prat.  Spirit, 
25). 

We  have  less  distinct  information  of  the  dis- 
posal of  the  superfluous  oblations  at  an  early 
period  in  the  West.  The  earlier  drafts  of  the 
Ordo  Romanus  tell  us  nothing;  but  from  Ordo 
Ti.  (MabilL)  we  learn  that,  after  all  the  oblations 
of  the  clergy  and  people  had  been  placed  on  the 
altar,  fresh  loaves  were  brought  to  the  arch- 
deacon, from  which  the  bishop  took  what  he 
thought  proper  for  consecration,  and  then  gave 
all  the  rest  back  to  the  archdeacon,  *'  who  gave 
them  in  charge  to  the  cnstos  of  the  church  for 
Mfe  keeping  ^  (§  9).  This  belongs  to  a  period 
at  which  fewer  communicated  than  during  the 
7th  century.  We  are  not  told  how  these  remains 
were  employed,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  the 
West  the  superfluous  oblations  of  a  festival 
aerved  for  the  celebrations  of  other  days;  for 
we  are  told  in  the  Life  of  St.  Augustine,  by  Pos- 
aidins,  that  he  would  sometimes  in  church 
admonish  the  faithful  for  ^  their  neglect  of  the 
gazophylacium  and  secretarinm,  from  which  the 
things  needful  for  the  altar  are  brought  in  "  (24). 
According  to  St.  Ambrose,  the  cnstos  was  a 
deacon:    **Haeo  quanti  consilii  sit  prospioere, 


non  ignoratis.  Et  ideo  eligitur  Lerita  qui  sacra^ 
rium  custodiat"  (De  Off.  Min.  i.  50,  §  265). 
Gifts  for  the  altar  were  put  into  the  sacrariux 
or  SECRBTABiCJM ;  those  for  the  poor,  the  clergy, 
or  the  church,  into  the  oazophylacium. 

As  the  excess  of  bread  and  wine  offered  for  the 
sacrament  gradually  decreased,  so  it  ceased  to 
form  part  of  the  ordinary  provision  for  the 
clergy,  and  was  distributed  only  as  a  token  of 
communion,  or  blessed  for  the  antidoron.  [Eu- 
logiae.] This  last  application  is  expressly 
ordered  by  the  council  of  Nantes,  perhaps  in 
657  (can.  9;  Hard.  vi.  459X  and  after  it  by 
Uincmar,  852  (Ad  Presbyt.  7). 

XIV.  Other  Altar  Obtaiions.-^Th9  third  apo- 
stolical canon,  as  we  have  it,  after  forbidding 
anything  but  what  Christ  appointed  to  be 
offered  on  the  altar  (naming  Honet  and  Milk 
[see  vol.  i.  p.  783 ;  Tertull.  de  Cor.  Mil.  3 ;  Id. 
adv.  Marc.  i.  14 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Paedag,  i.  ri.  50, 
51;  Hieron.  ado.  Ludf.  8;  Joan.  l5iao.  Epist. 
ad  Senar.  (12)  in  Mus.  IkU.  i.  75 ;  Sacram.  Leon. 
in  Murat.  Lit.  Bom.  Vet.i.  318;  Ratoldi  Pontif. 
in  Menard,  Sacram.  ^reg.  n.  338 ;  Ordo  Bo/nanus 
in  Hittorp.  87;  Awet.  Const.  Copt.  ii.  46,  Tat- 
tam's  tr.  62 ;  or  ooetticher's  in  Bnnsen's  And* 
lecta  Antemcaena,  ii.  468 ;  Ordo  Bapt.  Aethiop. 
in  Martens,  de  Ant.  Ecd.  Bit.  i.  i.  xv.  16], 
'*  sicera,  birds,  or  any  living  things,  or  legumes  "), 
adds,  **  except  new  grains  or  grapes  in  their 
season"  [Fbutib,  Offebino  of].  The  second 
book  of  tne  Coptic  Canons  of  the  Apostles,  the 
Coptic  form  of  the  Constitutions,  permits  **  the 
blessing  of  the  grape,  the  fig,  the  pomegranate, 
the  olive,  the  prune,  the  apple,  the  peach,  the 
cherry,  and  the  almond."  Again :  ^  It  shall  be 
that  they  shall  offer  flowers:  let  them  offer  a 
rose  and  the  lily  "  (c  54 ;  Tattito's  tr.  p.  74 ; 
or  Boetticher's,  u.  s.  471).  The  Greek  canon 
proceeds ;  <'  But  let  it  not  be  permitted  to  offer 
anything  else  upon  the  altar,  in  the  time  of  the 
holy  oblation,  than  oil  for  the  lamp  [Oil] 
and  incense"  (Beveridge,  Works,  xi.  xxxix« 
Oxf.  1848).  [IHGBN8B,  VoL  I.  pp.  830,  831.] 
Oil  for  another  purpose — vis.  for  the  unction 
after  baptism — ^was  offered  at  the  altar  in  Africa 
before  iht  probable  date  of  the  above  canon. 
Thus  St.  Cyprian,  255,  speaks  of  chrism  as 
*«the  oil  hallowed  on  the  altar"  (Epist.  70). 
Much  later,  in  Pseudo-Oionysius,  the  bishop 
**  takes  the  fi6po¥,  and  sets  it  on  the  holy  altar  " 
(De  Eool.  Hier.  iv.  2>  According  to  the  Ordo 
Bomanus,  however,  this  oil  was  brought  ^  ante 
altare,"  and  there  consecrated  (Onl.  i.  31 ; 
app.7). 

XV.  Deeds  of  Gift,  ^.  krid  on  the  Altar,  or 
held  before  or  ooer  it^hj  a  law  of  the  Frank 
king  Dagobert,  A.i>.  630,  all  free  persons  who 
gave  aught  *<to  the  church  for  the  ransom  of 
their  soul,"  **  rills,  lands,  seris,  or  any  money," 
were  to  confirm  the  gift  by  an  *^  epistle  "  under 
their  own  hand  before  six  or  more  witnesses,  who 
were  to  subeci'ibe  the  deed.  ^  And  then  let  him 
place  the  said  epistle  on  the  altar,  and  so  deliver 
the  money  itself  in  the  presence  of  the  priest 
who  serves  there "  (Capit.  Beg.  Franc.  Baiuze, 
i.  95).  Sim.  Lex  AUxmannorum,  eod.  ann.  (Md. 
57).  In  803  Charlemagne  received  a  petition 
from  his  states,  in  which  they  asked  for  greater 
security  for  gifts  made  to  the  church,  on  the 
ground  that  the  donor  **  makes  a  writing  of  those 
things  which  he  desires  to  give  to  God,  and  holds 
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the  writing  itself  in  his  hasd  before  or  oTer 
(coram  altari  aut, supra)  the  altar,  aaying  to  the 
priesta  and  guardians  of  the  place, '  1  offer  and 
dedicate  to  God  all  the  things  which  aie  set 
down  in  this  paper,  for  the  remission  of  mj 
sins,  and  of  the  sins  of  my  parents  and  children ' 
(or  fxtr  wfyttever  he  thaU  vnak  to  make  them  over 
to  Oodfor),  for  the  service  of  God  out  of  these 
things  in  sacrifices,  and  celebrations  of  masses,  in 
prayei-s,  lights,  the  maintenance  ofHhe  poor  and 
the  clergy,  and  other  forma  of  aarvice  to  God, 
and  of  usefulneHs  to  this  chorch."  They  were 
offered  under  expressed  pain  of  sacrilege  if  the 
church  were  robbed  of  them  {Cap,  Balua.  li.  t. 
1 407  ;  or  in  the  collection  of  Benedict,  ti.  370). 

It  wa8  probably  a  very  frequent  custom  to  lay 
yaluAble  gifts  of  any  Icind,  of  small  site,  on  the 
altar,  apai-t  from  the  encharistic  senriua,  with  or 
without  such  a  deed  as  is  described  above.  Thus 
*'  a  devout  man  "  in  the  6th  century  '*  placed  on 
the  altar  of  the  church  "  of  St.  Nazaire,  near 
Kantes,  a  belt  most  careftilly  wrought,  of  the 
purest  gold,  with  all  its  ^furniture.  He  gave 
it  ^ad  reficiendos  pauperes,"  but  with  prayer 
for  the  aid  of  the  martyr  in  his  needs  (Greg. 
Turon.  de  Qhr.  Mart,  61> 

XVI.  Ol>latums  not  $et  <m  the  Altar.--*'  All 
things  that  are  offered  to  God  are  without  doubt 
also  consecrat-ed.  And  not  only  are  the  sacrifices 
which  are  consecrated  to  the  Lord  on  the  altar 
called  obiations  of  the  faithful;  but  whatever 
offerings  are  offered  to  Him  by  the  faithful, 
whether  consisting  of  serfs  or  arable  lands,  vine- 
yards, woods,  mellows,  waters,  or  watercoursee, 
furniture,  books,  utensils,  stones,  buildings, 
garments,  woollen  fabrics,  cattle,  pastures,  parch- 
ments, movables  and  immovables,  or  whatsoever 
things  are  done  to  the  praise  of  God,  or  can  fur- 
nish supply  and  ornament  to  holy  church  and  her 
priests,  by  whomsoever  they  are  of  free  will 
offered  to  God  and  His  church,  these  all  un- 
doubtedly are  consecrated  to  God  and  belong  to 
the  right  of  the  priests  "  {Capit.  ii.  Car.  Magn. 
A.D.  814,  c.  12;  Capit,  Reg.  Franc,  i.  522;  in 
Benedict's  collection,  vi.  407 ;  Cap,  Herardi,  65 ; 
Isaac  Ling.  vii.  7). 

(a)  Charitable  (7t/te.— Justin  Martyr,  in 
Samaria,  ▲.D.  140,  tells  us  that,  when  the  Chris- 
tians of  his  day  met  on  the  Sunday  for  prayer 
and  the  holy  communion,  ^  those  who  were  pros- 
perous, and  wished  to  do  it,  gave  each  as  he 
determined  beforehand  what  he  would,  and  that 
the  collection  was  laid  up  with  the  presiding 
(elder),  who  personally  relieved  orphans  and 
widows  and  those  who  were  in  distress  from 
sickness  or  any  other  cause,  and  those  in  bonds 
and  strangers  sojourning  among  them,  and  in  a 
word  took  care  of  all  who  were  in  any  necessity  " 
{Ap(A,  i.  67).  Tertnllian  at  Carthage,  A.D.  199: 
*'  Though  there  be  a  sort  of  (money)  chest,  the 
amount  in  it  is  not  got  together  from  payment 
as  for  a  religion  that  is  bought.  Every  person 
once  a  month,  or  when  he  will,  and  only  if  he 
will  and  be  able,  places  therein  a  moderate  gift ; 
for  no  one  is  forced,  but  gives  it  of  his  own 
accord.  These  are,  as  it  were,  the  deposits  of 
piety ;  for  therefrom  are  dispensed  portions,  not 
for  feasts  or  drinking  bouts,  or  thankless  haunts 
of  voracity,  but  for  feeding  and  burying  the 
needy,  and  for  boys  and  girls  destitute  of  means 
and  of  pnrents,  and  for  the  aged  confined  now  to 
the  house,  also  for  the  shipwrecked,  and  for  any 


who  become  pensioners  on  their  confession,  in  the 
mines  or  the  islands,  or  in  prisons,  if  only  it  be 
for  the  sake  of  the  way  of  God"  {.\pol,  39). 
Caesarius  of  Aries,  502,  considers  it  the  part  of 
a  good  Christian,  **  when  he  comes  to  church,"  to 
"  offer  according  to  his  ability  money  or  food  for 
the  poor"  {Serm.  77,  §  2 ;  corop.  Serrn.  70,  §  2> 
Similarly  Pirminius,  750 :  '*  Quando  ad  eccle- 
siam  oonvenitis,  panperibus  secundum  vires 
vestras  aut  argentum  aut  aliud  aliquid  porri- 
gite"  (Soarapene  in  Vetera  AnOiecta,  MabiiL 
72 ;  ed.  2).  Isidore  of  Seville,  595,  says  that  it 
was  part  of  the  duty  of  the  archdeacon  to  **  receive 
the  money  collected  from  the  communion  **  (JSp, 
ad  Leudefr,  12). 

The  fonrth  apostolical  canon,  referring  to  the 
grapes  and  com  mentioned  in  the  third,  says, 
**  But  let  every  other  fruit  be  sent  away  into  the 
house  (or  chamber,  olkor,  the  Gazophtlacxdm  or 
Domus  ficclesiae,  Poasid.  Vita  August,  24),  ae 
first-fruits  for  the  bishop  and  the  preshytera, 
but  not  brought  to  the  altar."  In  the  Life  of  St. 
Augustine  (u.  t.  see  above  §  xiii.)  a  distinction  ia 
made  between  offerings  for  the  gaaophyiacium 
and  for  the  secretarium.  We  learn  there  also  how 
the  former  were  applied :  **  He  was  always  mind- 
ful of  his  companions  in  poverty,  and  used  to 
distribute  to  them  from  the  same  source  as  to 
himself  and  all  his  household,  vis.  from  the 
revenues  of  the  church,  or  even  from  the  oblft- 
tlona  of  the  faithful"  (23).  A  feast  for  the 
poor  was  often  the  object  of  an  oblation.  Thoa 
Paulinos,  a.d.  405,  relates  (Poema  xz.  317)  how 
a  pig  was  reared  with  this  intention.  Two  other 
instanoes  are  mentioned  by  this  author  in  the 
aame  poem  (lines  67,  389). 

(b)  Offerings  were  also  made  for  the  furniture 
of  the  church,  and  of  a  lamb  at  Easter.  [Lamb, 
Opfbrino  of.] 

XVIL  To  whom  the  Oblations  were  mimsted. — 
All  oblations  of  whatever  kind  were  given  to  the 
bishop  in  trust.  **That  which  is  collected,"  saya 
Justin  Martyr,  "is  laid  up  with  him  who  pre- 
sides" {Apol,  67).  Among  the  earlier  of  the 
apostolical  canons  are  two  (39,  41)  which 
place  the  whole  propei*ty  of  the  church  from 
whatever  source  derived  in  the  hands  of  tha 
bishop  in  trust  for  the  poor  and  the  clergy,  him- 
self included.  Hence  the  precept  addressed  to  the 
bishops  in  the  Constitutions  (ii.  25):  "Dispenae 
the  offerinffs  to  the  orphans  and  widows  and 
afflicted  and  strangers  .  .  .  giving  their  sharea 
to  all  in  want,  and  yourselves  using  the  things 
of  the  Lord,  but  not  devouring  them  alone ;  but 
sharing  them  with  the  needy,  be  ye  without 
offence  before  God.  .  .  .  It  is  right  for  you,  O 
bishops,  to  be  nourished  from  the  things  brought 
into  the  church;  but  not  to  devour  them." 
This  is  in  the  purer  text  also  (Bunsen,  Analecta 
AnteuioaenOf  ii.  256).    See  further  under  Pm>- 

PERTT  OF  THE  ChUROH. 

On  the  subject  of  oblations  the  reader  may 
consult  Franc  de  Berlendis  De  Oblaivmi'His  ad 
Altarey  enlarged  Latin  ed.,  afler  two  in  Italian, 
Venet.  1743;  J.  B.  Thiers,  SainteUde  V  Off  rands 
du  Pain  et  du  Vm  oux  Messes  des  Marts ;  Par. 
178 ;  L.  A.  Muratorius,  Dim.  xvii.  in  S.  Paulini 
Poemata,  De  Votis  Votirisque  Christianorum 
Oblationibus  in  his  Aneodotay  tom.  i.  Mediol. 
1697 ;  reprinted  in  his  ed.  of  Paulinus,  Veron. 
1736 ;  and  bv  F.  A  Zaccaria,  with  the  Latin  ver- 
sion of  CI.  Fleury's  Disoydina  PopuH  Dei,  tom. 
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iii.  Diss.  29,  Venet.  1761  and  1782 ;  Jo.  Mabillon 
in  Praef,  i.  in  Saec  iii.  O.  S.  6.  §  ri.  (Mem, 
Eocies,  nn.  51-63,  reprinted  by  Zaccaria,  u.  t. 
torn.  iii.  Diss.  14;  Gabr.  Albaspinns,  De  Vet. 
JEod.  Sit.  Observ.  i.  5,  Lnt.  Par.  1623 ;  and  ad 
calc.  0pp.  OpUti,  Pnr.  1679 ;  Edm.  Mf  rtene,  De 
Ant.  Ecd.  Bit.  i.  iv.  ri.  last  ed.  Antr.  1763 ; 
Alex.  Aurel.  Peliiccia,  De  Christianae  Eocletiae 
Politia,  iii.  1,  Neap.  1777,  Colon,  ad  RJien.  1829; 
Joach.  Hildebrandus,  Prtmitivae  JScdesiae  Offer- 
torium  pro  DefunctiSyUeivasL  1667.   [W.  E.  S.] 

OBSEQUIES  OF  THE  DEAD.— The 
heathen  fear  of  evil,  if  the  body  were  left  nnburied 
or  neglected,  was  unknown  to  the  Christian  from 
the  first.  **  All  those  things,  that  is  to  say,  the 
arrangement  of  the  funeral,  the  state  attendance 
on  the  burial,  the  pomp  of  obsequies,  are  rather 
consolations  of  the  living  than  advantages  to  the 
dead  "  (Aug.  De  Civ.  Deiy  i.  12 ;  so  Serm.  172, 
§  3,  and  De  Cur.  ptv  Mart.  ii.  §4;  comp.  St. 
Chrysostom,  Horn.  iv.  in  Heb.  §5;  see  after, 
§  Tiii.).  But  *'  not  on  that  account  are  the  bodies 
of  the  departed  to  be  spumed  and  flung  aside ; 
and  least  of  all  those  of  the  righteous  and  faith- 
ful, of  which  the  Spirit  has  made  use  as  organs 
and  instruments  for  the  performance  of  all  good 
works"  {De  Cio.  13 ;  De  Our.  iii.  §  5).  It  was 
inferred  from  various  references  in  holy  Scripture 
(Gen.  xlvii.  30,  I.  2,  24 ;  Tob.  ii.  9,  zii.  12 ;  &c>, 
and  especially  from  the  narrative  of  our  Lord's 
burial,  that  **  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are  subjects 
of  the  providence  of  God,  to  whom  even  such 
works  of  piety  are  well  pleasing  "  {De  do.  u.  t.). 
But  the  future  resurrection  of  the  body  was  the 
chief  ground  of  present  care  for  it ;  it  could  not  be 
right,  they  thought,  deliberately  to  destroy  and 
dissipate  that  for  which  God  designed  a  glorious 
future.  Thus  Pmdentiua,  Hymn,  in  Exeq.  De- 
frntti.  L  45 : — 

**  Hioo  maxims  com  scpnlcria 
Impenditor ;  hinc  reaolutos 
Honor  olUmos  acdplt  artus 
£t  foneiis  ambitus  omat." 

I.  The  Laying-owt  of  tKe  Body.-^Tht  first 
lolemn  circumstance  was  the  formal  composure 
of  the  whole  body:  ''They  put  the  hands  to- 
gether, close  the  eyes,  put  the  head  straight, 
draw  down  the  feet  (Pseudo-Chrysost.  de  Job. 
Horn.  i.  §2).  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  a.d.  254, 
says  that  during  the  plague  the  Christians  of 
that  aty  "  took  up  the  bodies  of  the  saints  (who 
died  of  it)  in  their  arms  and  laps,  closed  their 
eyes  and  mouths,  carried  them  on  their  shoulders, 
and  laid  them  out,"  ftc  (Euseb.  Hint.  Ecd.  vii. 
22.)  St.  Augustine  closed  his  mother's  eyes  with 
his  own  hands  {Confess,  iz.  12,  §29).  Pseudo- 
Epiphanius,  apostrophising  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
sayi^ :  *'  Dost  thou  then  with  thy  fingers  close,  as 
becomes  the  dead,  the  eyes  of  Jesus,  who,  with 
Hi<  undefiled  finger,  opened  the  eye  of  the  blind  ? 
And  dost  thou  close  the  mouth  df  Him  who 
openerl  the  mouth  of  the  dumb?"  {De  Sepnkro 
Dmn.  inter  0pp.  Epiph.  iv.  17 ;  e<l.  Dind.). 

II.  The  Washing.^^WM  followed  which  had 
long  been  common  to  all  the  more  civilised 
races. 

There  is  a  reference  to  the  washing  in  the  case 
of  Dorcas  (Acts  iz.  37) ;  and  the  practice  was  so 
much  a  matter  of  course  among  Christians  that  we 
find  P>eudo-Epiphanins  («.«.)  and  othersaasnming 
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incidentally  that  the  body  of  our  Lord  was  to 
treated.  Tertnllian  alludes  to  it  n^hen  he  says,  **  I 
can  be  stiff  and  pale  after  a  bath  when  dead  "  {Apol, 
42).  Gregory  Nazianzen  asks  those  who  delay 
their  baptism,  if  they  are  ^  waiting  that  they  may 
be  washed  when  dead  "  {De  Bapt.  i.  646).  The 
ceremonial  importance  of  the  action  in  France  in 
the  6th  century  is  evident  from  the  frequency 
with  which  it  is  mentioned  by  Gregory  of  Tours, 
when  we  can  discover  no  other  reason  for  his 
noticing  it  {HieL  Frcmo.  ii.  5 ;  iv.  5 ;  vii.  1 ;  De 
I  CHor.  Oanf.  75  ;  Viiae  Pair.  ziv.  4).  See  other 
ezamples  of  men,  Higt.  Franc,  vi.  46 ;  De  Oior. 
,  Conf.  81 ;  Vit-te  PP.  z.  4  (**  corpus  sacerdos  ab- 
I  lutum  reoondit  in  tnmulo  ") ;  ibid.  ziii.  3.  Simi- 
^  larly  of  women,  "  Having  been  washed  by  other 
women,  she  was  buried  "  {De  Olor.  Cottf.  16). 
Miracles  are  said  by  Bede  to  have  been  wrought 
by  the  earth  on  which  the  water  used  in  washing 
the  body  of  St.  Cnthbert  had  been  thrown  (  Vita 
S.  OutM>.y.  To  come  to  the  end  of  our  period, 
the  body  of  Charlemagne  is  said  to  have  been 
washed  **  more  solemni  *'  (Eginhard.  in  VitOj  c  9, 
§36). 

III.  7%e  Beard,  4^  cirf.— At  one  period  there 
was  a  custom  of  shaving  the  head,  at  least  in 
France.  When  the  body  of  St.  Eloy,  who  died 
about  665,  was  removed  from  its  first  resting- 
place,  "  his  beard  and  hair,  which  had  been  shaved 
off  according  to  custom  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
had  grown  in  the  tomb  in  a  wonderful  manner  " 
(  Vita,  auct.  Audoen.  ii.  47 ;  Dach.  Spkii.  U.  116, 
ed.  1723),  A  later  ezample  occurs  in  the  case 
of  an  Angevin  bishop,  who  was  buried  '*  barbi 
rasi  "  (GesU  Gulielmi  Mai.  c.  1,  in  Spidl.  Dach. 
ii.  160). 

IV.  The  Body  anointed  or  enAalmed-^The 
nezfc  proceoB  was  to  *'  anoint "  the  body.  This 
may  have  been  often  done  with  the  simple  oil, 
but  more  frequently,  where  it  could  be  procured, 
with  a  precioua  unguent,  fi^por,  which  might  be, 
as  Galen  describes  it,  only  niedicated  oil  {De 
Methodo  MeUendiy  zi.  16);  but  sometimes  we  are 
to  understand  that  the  body  was  embalmed  with 
various  antiseptic  gums  and  spices.  When  the 
woman  in  Matt.  zzvi.  7  poured  ointment  on  our 
Lord's  head,  He  accepted  it  as  done  in  anticipa- 
tion of  His  death,  wpihs  rh  irra^tderai  fie,  "  with 
a  view  to  prepare  me  for  burial"  (ver.  12). 
After  His  death,  Kioodemus  (John  ziz.  39,  40) 
*'  brought  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  about  a 
hundred  pound  weight,  and  wound  the  body  in 
linen  clothes  with  the  spices,  as  the  manner  of 
the  Jews  is  to  bury."  Afterwards  the  womeA 
who  had  followed  Him  from  Galilee,  probably 
in  ignorance  of  what  had  been  done,  ^  prepared 
spices  and  ointments,"  itpAfutra  iral  A^^po,  f9r  the 
same  purpose  (Luke  zziii.  56).  This  ezample 
would  probably  have  suggested  the  custom 
among  Christians,  had  they  not  inherited  it  from 
their  Jewish  and  heathen  fore&thers. 

Tertuliian  is  alluding  to  this  practice  when  he 
says,  **  The  Sabaeans  Will  know  that  merchandise 
of  theirs,  more  in  quantity  and  more  costly,  is 
lavished  on  the  burial  of  Christians  than  on  the 
censing  of  the  gods  "  {ApoL  42).  Again,  "  Let 
them  look  to  it,  if  the  same  objects  of  trade, 
frankincense  to  wit,  and  other  foreign  things  foi 
sacrifice  to  idols,  are  likewise  useful  to  men  for 
medicinal  pigments,— to  us  (Christians)  also  be- 
side for  a  solace  of  burial "  {De  Idol.  11 ;  see  also 
De  Bttmr,  Cam.  27).    Clemens  Alezandrinos, 
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▲.D.  192,  explaining  a  mptic  interpretatioD  of 
Matt.  zxTi.  .7,  says  incidentally,  '*  For  the 
dead  are  anointed "  (jtvpi(oyTai,  Faedag.  ii.  8, 
§  62).  In  the  Octarius  of  Minutiiu  Felix  the 
heathen  objector  say.^  **  Ye  (Christians)  reserve 
unguents  for  funerals'*  (c.  2).  In  the  same 
century  (290)  we  6nd  a  Roman  governor  threat- 
ening a  martyr  thus,  **  You  imagine  that  some 
wretched  women  are  going  to  embalm  your  body 
with  spices  and  ointments?  But  what  I  am 
thinking  of  is  how  to  destroy  your  remains"  {Acta 
Tarachiy  7;  in  Ruinart,  Aiia  Sino.  385).  And 
many  other  instances  are  found. 

A  bweet  odour  has  often  been  perceivad  on  the 
opening  of  an  ancient  tomb  (see  CATAaOMB8,Vol.  1. 
p.  809).  This  arose,  without  any  doubt,  from 
the  spices  buried  with  the  body,  but  supenttition 
has  regarded  it  as  a  proof  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
person  who  occupied  the  tomb.  This  was  an 
early  opinion.  Thus,  when  the  tomb  of  St. 
Valerius  was  opened  in  550,  the  sweet  smell  was 
taken  to  indicate  that  **  a  friend  of  God  rested 
there"  (Greg.  Tur.  de  Qlor.  Con/,  84).  So  at 
the  discoverv  of  the  body  of  St.  Mnllosos,  the 
bishop  of  Cologne,  who  was  present,  exclaimed, 
'*I  believe  in  Christ  that  He  is  revealing  Hid 
martyr  to  me,  seeing  that  this  sweet  odour  has 
surrounded  me "  Hbid.  63).  Compare  also  St. 
Jerome's  Life  of  nilarum^  46,  where  he  speaks 
of  the  body  of  the  saint  as  **  tantis  fragrante 
odoribus  ut  delibutum  unguentis  putares." 
'When  the  tomb  of  Amantius  was  opened,  an 
unspeakably  sweet  odour  proceeding  from  it 
reached  even  the  people  in  the  porches  and 
courts  of  the  church  (Portunatus  in  Vita  & 
Amant.  11).  See  also  Epist, ;  Luciani  de  Retd, 
Stepkani  Mart.  §  9 ;  Eugippus  of  St.  Severin  in 
Rrs  Geat  8.  Ssv.  Baron.  Ann,  vi.  §  10,  ad  an.  488, 
&c.  For  a  similar  story  from  Constantinople,  see 
Sozomen,  Mist.  EocL  is.  2.  Kvagrius  supplies 
another  from  the  East  (Ifist,  Ecol,  ii.  3).  But 
they  were  common  everywhere. 

v.  The  Oraw-dothes. — ^The  body  was  always 
clothed,  oftan  in  linen  only,  but  sometimes  also 
m  the  best  dress  worn  in  daily  life,  or  in  the 
insignia  of  office.  The  custom  was  traditional, 
but  it  received  a  mystic  interpretation,  the  new 
dress  then  put  on  being  said  to  represent  the 
garment  of  incorruption  in  which  the  body  will 
be  clothed  when  restored  to  life  (Pseudo-Chrysost. 
de  Patientia,  iz.  808). 

1.  The  body  seems  to  have  been  generally 
frothed  in  linen  (see  Catacombs,  p.  309),  as 
*  might  be  expected  from  what  we  know  of  the 
custom  of  the  Jews.  Lazarus  was  '*  bound  hand 
and  foot  with  grave-clothes "  (John  xi.  44). 
'*  Then  took  they  the  body  of  Jesus,  and  wound 
it  (f8i|(ray)  in  linen  clothes  (iBwiois)  with  the 
spices,  as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury  " 
(ifrid.  xiz.  40).  St.  Matthew  (zzvii.  59)  and  St. 
Luke  (zziii.  58)  say  that  Joseph  **  wrapped,  or 
rolled,  it  in  fine  linen — ^Mr^Ai^fy  adro  aipB6pi " 
{itaBap^  M.).  St.  Mark  (xr.  46)  says,  4vtiKtfaf 
rf  erivHivu  The  custom  had  been  brought  from 
Egypt  and  retained,  though  the  Jews  did  not 
embalm  their  dead.  Words  that  express  the 
notion  of  swathing  are  sometimes  used  at  a  later 
period.  Thus  the  disciples  of  St.  Anthony 
clAf{avT«s  his  body — buried  it  (Athan.  Vita  & 
Anton.  90).  Similarly  Dionysius  of  Alexandria 
speaks  of  the  Christians  of  that  city  as  wcpi- 
irraXoir  «raTcuroo'/M»Crr«f,in  preparation  for  burial, 


the  bodies  of  those  stricken  by  the  plague  (/Ttsf. 
EccL  Euseb.  vii.  22).  In  Latin  authors  the  more 
common  word  is  **  obvolvere.'*  In  the  above  two 
instances  the  material  is  not  mentioned,  but  we 
may  assume  that  it  was  linen,  the  use  of  which 
was  common  everywhere,  if  not  universal.  To 
give  examples,  St.  Jerome,  speaking  of  a  woman 
who  had  been  unjustly  put  to  death,  says 
**They  wrap  the  bloody  corpse  in  a  linen  cloth  " 
(Eptst,  ad  funoc.  12).  Sixtus  III.,  a.d.  432, 
**  with  his  own  hands  dressed  "  the  body  of  his 
enemy,  Bassus,  "  with  linen  clothes  and  spices  " 
(Anast.  Biblioth.  Vitas  Pont.  No.  45).  In 
Gregory  of  Tours  we  read  of  a  nun  who  was 
buried  **  induta  lintels  mundis  "  (//isf.  Fra$u:.  ri. 
29),  and  of  a  bishop  who  in  a  vision  was  told 
to  prepare  for  his  burial  by  "  getting  him  clean 
linen  clothes"  (ii.  5).  The  linen  was  some- 
times waxed.  Thus  in  one  Life  of  St.  Cuthbert 
we  are  told  that  his  body  was  *^  in  sindone  ceratA 
curatum  "  (  Vita,  iii.  It.  13 ;  Holland.  Mart.  20). 
The  body  of  St.  Ansbert,  archbLsho-p  of  Rouen, 
A.D.  698,  **  magna  fidei  ambitione  vestitum  est, 
ac  desuper  linteis  ceratis  obvolutum  "  (Aigrad. 
in  lito  AnalK  9;  Boll.  Feb.  9).  In  a  later 
instance  we  read  of  a  ^'  shirt  (camisale)  covered 
with  wax  "  carefully  put  on  the  body  of  the 
deceased  (St.  Udalric),  ^lest  the  priestly  ap- 
parel in  which  he  was  clad  should  be  quickly 
destroyed  by  the  earth  "  {Vita  S.  Udalr.  xxvii. 
83 ;  Boll.  July  4). 

2.  Among  the  Romans,  while  the  private 
citizen  was  buried  in  a  toga,  those  in  office,  even 
to  the  lowest  vicomagister  (Liry,  xxxiy.  7),  were 
buried  in  the  dress  proper  to  it.  The  analogous 
practice  was  to  some  extent  adopted  among 
Christians.  In  the  Acta  of  Peter  of  Alexandria, 
martyred  in  301,  it  seems  implied  that  the 
linen  in  which  he  was  wrapped  was  the  dress 
in  which  he  usually  offictiited  (Migne,  Ser. 
Gr.  xviii.  464,  5).  This  is  not  a  contempo- 
rary account;  but  if  it  be  not  histoiically  true, 
it  may  be  taken  to  shew  the  custom  of  the 
country  a  century  and  a  half  later.  St.  Cuth- 
bert was  **  vestimenta  sacerdotalia  indutus " 
(Anon.  Vita,  «.  a.).  The  same  thing  is  related 
of  an  Irish  bishop  named  Merolilanus  (Flodoard, 
Bist.  Eod.  J!em,  iv.  48),  and  of  Gebhard  of 
Constance :  "  Saoerdotalibus,  ut  tnoria  est,  resti- 
bus  indutus"  (  Vita,  i.  22;  in  Menard,  note  680 
to  Sacram,  Qr^gor,).  Of  St.  Ansbert  we  read  : 
"As  he  had  bieen  wont  to  stand  at  the  holy 
altars  of  Christ,  so  the  brethren  had  taken  care 
that  he  should  be  clothed "  (Aigrad.  u.  M.y, 
Hadrian  I.,  A.D.  772,  was  "  wrapped  in  his  apo- 
stolical ornaments  (infulis),  as  the  custom  is  to 
bury  a  Roman  bishop"  (  Vita,  in  Mus.  Ital.  i.  41). 
Observe  also  the  instance  of  Udalric  in  the  last 
paragraph.  .Charlemagne  was  clad  in  the  im- 
perial yestments,  and  **bis  face  covered  under 
the  diadem  with  a  napkin  "  (  Vita,  Auct.»Monach. 
Engol.). 

Under  this  head  we  may  mention  an  order 
ascribed  to  Eutychian,  A.O.  275,  that  no  martyr 
should  be  buried  '*  without  a  dalmatic  or  a  pur- 
ple oollobinm"  (Anast.  Vit.  Pofi<.No.  28);  such 
ornaments  thus  becoming  the  insignia  of  mar- 
tyrdom. 

3.  A  dress  more  or  less  costly  to  shew 
honour  to  the  deceased,  but  with  no  other 
significance,  is  often  mentioned.  Thus  when 
Marinas  was  martyred  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
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Gallienus,  AstyriuA,  a  senator,  clothed  the  body 
"  very  richly  "  for  the  barial  (Euseb.  Hist  Eod, 
▼ii.  16).  The  remains  of  Stratonica  and  Selen- 
cns,  A.a  297,  were  covered  with  a  silk  cloth 
(S.  £.  Assemanus,  Acta  SS.  Martyruiny  ii.  121). 
St.  Anthony  wrapped  the  body  of  Paul,  the 
fir«t  hermit,  in  a  ** pallium*'  which  St.  Atha- 
nasius  had  given  him  (Hieron.  in  Vita  Paulif 
§  14).  St.  Anthony  himself,  when  dead,  was 
wi-apped  in  an  old  cloak  which  had  also  been 
the  gift  of  Athanasius  many  years  before  (St. 
Ath.  in  Vita  3.  jLtU.  §  91).  St.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  gives  an  elaborate  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  body  of  his  sister  Macrina  was 
prepared  for  the  grave  (▲.D.  379).  It  was  pro- 
posed to  bury  her  in  her  ordinary  dress,  bat  her 
brother  had  provided  a  better.  As  this  was  not 
done  to  please  human  eyas,  an  old  black  mantle 
(l/idrioif)  was  thrown  over  all  {De  Vita  8,  Macr. 
iL  App.  200 ;  Par.  1618).  St.  Jerome,  addressing 
wealthy  Chruftians,  asks:  **Why  do  ye  wrap 
(obvolvitis)  your  dead  in  garments  covered 
with  gold  r*  (  Vita  Paidi,  17.)  Of  Paula  the  same 
£ather  says :  ^  What  poor  man  died  who  was  not 
wrapped  in  her  garments?"  {£pitt»  108  ad 
Etutook.  §  5.)  Several  times  Gregory  of  Tours 
mentions  that  pei'sons  of  eminence  were  clothed 
before  burial  ^  dignis  vestimentis  "  (^Hiat.  Fr,  iv. 
37,  51 ;  De  Ghr.  Conf.  81 ;  Vitae  Patrwn,  ziv. 
4,  XX.  4).  When  Chilporic  was  slain,  a.o.  584, 
a  bishop  covered  his  body  fbr  burial  with  **  better 
garments"  {Sist.  ^.  vi.  46).  The  Seven 
Sleepers  of  fiphasus  **  to  this  day  rest  in  the 
▼ery  place  (where  they  were  found),  covered  with 
clothes  of  silk  or  fine  linen  **  {Alirac,  i.  95). 

4.  In  the  6th  century  we  first  hear  of  a 
strange  abase  by  its  prohibition.  The  council  of 
Aavergne,  533 :  '*  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  be  not  wrapped  in  palls  or 
divine  servioes,"  i^,  cloths  used  for  the  service 
of  the  altar  (can.  3) ;  **  Touching  the  covering 
of  the  Lord's  body  or  the  pall  of  the  altar,  let 
not  the  body  of  a  priest,  when  carried  to  the 
tomb,  be  ever  covered  with  it "  (can*  7).  The 
council  of  Auzerre,  A.P.  578 :  **  It  is  not  per- 
mitted that  the  bodies  of  the  dead  be  wrapped 
In  the  reii  or  in  palls*'  (can.  12).  The  latter 
practice  is  also  forbidden  by  Boniface  of  Mentz, 
743  (can.  20^  Nor  was  the  East  free  from  the 
same  superstition.  Fseudo-Athanasius,  as  quoted 
by  John  Damascene :  ^  Fail  not  to  burn  oil  and 
wax  candles  at  the  tomb,  though  the  body  be 
buried  in  an  air,"  t^  a  eucharistic  veil  of  the 
largest  sixe  (Damasc  Orat.  dt  0$  qui  in  Fide 
dormienMt,  §  19). 

5.  It  is  probable  that,  however  the  body  was 
dressed,  a  napkin  always  concealed  the  &ce,  as  in 
the  scriptural  examples  (John  xi«  44,  xx.  7). 
Of  St.  Cuthbert  we  read,  **  Capita  sudario  cir- 
cnmdato"(Anon.  Ftta,  iii.  ii.  «.);  of  St.  Ansbert, 
thi|i  ^  sadariom  cerA  litum  capiti  ejus  imponere 
reUent "  (Aigrad.  «.  s.) ;  and  of  Charlemagne, 
■'Sadario  sub  diademate  facies  ejus  operta" 
(Monach.  EngoL  u, «.). 

6.  The  richness  of  the  dress  and  ornaments 
sometimes  boried  with  the  dead  was  a  tempta- 
tion to  thieves.  This  led  to  their  being  cut  or 
torn  and  otherwise  rendered  useless  before  the 
body  was  left  in  the  tomb.  Thus  St.  Chryso- 
stom:  '*A  coetly  burial  has  oilen  been  the 
ca'ose  of  the  tomb  being  broken  open,  and  of 
the  body  thai  was  baried  so  carefully  being 
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cast  out  naked  and  graveless.  .  .  .  That  this 
may  not  happen,  many  persons  tear  the  fine 
linen  clothes  and  fill  them  with  many  kinds 
of  spices,  that  they  may  in  two  ways  be 
made  useless  to  those  who  are  guilty  of  such 
outrage,  and  so  commit  them  to  the  earth " 
{/Jotn.  85  in  8.  Joan,  £c.  §  5).  Examples  of 
such  robberies  are  not  wanting.  Thus  when,  in 
585,  a  woman  of  high  rank  had  been  buried  jit 
Metz,  **  with  great  ornaments  and  much  gold," 
some  young  men  of  her  family  **  uncovered  the 
tomb  and  took  and  carried  off  all  the  ornaments 
of  the  dead  body  that  they  could  find  "  (Greg. 
Tur.  Hist  Franc,  riii.  21).  When  Hadrian  1. 
was  buried  in  the  monastery  of  Nonantula,  a.d. 
795,  some  of  the  monks,  thinking  that  the  rich 
robes  with  which  the  body  was  covered  would 
be  better  bestowed  on  their  church,  *'  went  at 
night  to  his  sepulchre,  and  having  stripped  him 
of  his  shjning  and  glittering  garments  clai  him 
in  poorer "  (^Vita  Hadr.  in  Mm.  fttl,  i.  4t). 

VI.  B€lU  tolied.-^yfe  first  hear  of  bells  in 
conneiion  with  death  in  the  7th  century ;  but 
the  notices  are  scanty.  Bede  relates  that  when 
St.  Hilda  died,  in  673,  a  nun  in  a  distant  monas- 
tery founded  by  the  saint,  while  in  her  dormi- 
tory at  night,  **  suddenly  heard  in  the  air  the 
well-known  sound  of  the  bell  by  which  they 
were  wont  to  be  roused  to  prayers  or  called 
together  when  any  one  of  them  had  been  called 
out  of  this  world  "  {Hut.  Ecd.  iv.  23).  Here 
the  custom  was  to  toll  the  bell  as  soon  as  the 
death  had  taken  place.  The  Life  of  St.  Bonifare 
seems  to  imply  that,  in  the  churches  founded  by 
him,  the  bell  was  tolled  when  the  corpse  was  on 
the  way  to  the  grave.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  we  are  told,  resisted  the  removal  of  his 
remains,  a-D.  755,  but  suddenly  **•  the  bell  of  the 
church,  touched  by  no  human  hand,  was  put  in 
motion  "  (Willibnldus,  Vita  3.  Bonif.  c  xii.  §  38; 
sim.  Othlo  in  Vita,  ii.  §  25).  This  was  accepted 
at  once  by  all  as  an  intimation  that  the  body 
was  to  proceed  to  another  place  of  rest.  Stur- 
mius,  the  founder  under  Boniface  of  the  great 
monastery  of  Fulda,  seeing  himself  in  danger, 
A.O.  770,  ordered  all  the  bells  of  that  house  to 
be  rung  to  assemble  the  monks  to  pray  for  him 
and  to  receive  his  last  words  ( Vita,  c  25  ;  Acta 
Bened.  iv.  279).  The  second  council  of  Cealc- 
hythe,  A.D.  816,  directs  that  "in  every  church 
throughout  the  parishes,"  on  the  death  of  the 
bishop,  "  the  signal  be  immediately  struck,  and 
every  congregation  of  the  servants  of  God  meet  at 
the  basilic  "  to  sing  psalms  for  his  soul  (can.  10). 

VIL  Prayen  and  Pealnu  before  the  Funeral, 
— ^The  body  of  Constantine  was  watched  day  and 
night  as  it  lay  in  the  palace  "in  a  golden  coffin," 
covered  with  a  purple  cloth  and  surrounded  by 
innumerable  lights  (Euseb.  Vita  C<mst.  iv.  66) ; 
but  we  do  not  read  of  any  religious  rite  per- 
formed at  that  time.  Nor  are  anv  prayers  or 
psalms  mentioned  at  this  stage  in  tne  case  of  St. 
Ambrose,  though  his  body  lay  in  state  in  the 
great  church  called  by  hU  name  (Faulinus  in 
Vita  8.  Amb.  48). 

.1.  Yet  TertuUian,  about  A.J>.  195,  speaks  of 
prayer  being  made  at  this  time :  "Cum  in  pace 
dormisset,  et  morante  adhuc  sepulturft,  interim 
oi-atione  presbyteri  componeretur,"  &c.  (De 
Animn,  51).  What  this  "prayer  of  the  pres- 
byter" was  does  not  appear.  In  the  Gelasian 
Sacramentary  are  four  sets  of  prayer-    to   be 
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used  over  the  departed.  The  first  group  are 
headed,  Orat.  post  Obitum  Hominis  ;  the  second, 
Orat.  ante^uam  ad  SejnUcrum  de/eratur  {Liturgia 
Lai.  Vet.  Murat.  i.  747,9).  Id  the  Qregoi  ian  Sacra- 
mentary  (jUfid.  ii.  213)  we  find  prayers  correspond- 
ing to  the  former  of  the  above  groups  under  the 
heading,  Oraiionea  in  Agenda  Mortuomm  quando 
Anima  egreditur  de  Corpore.  After  these  prayers, 
psalms  (not  indicated;  in  the  Vatican  Cbdex, 
"psalmi  congrui,"  Opp,  S.  Greg.  ▼.  230,  ed. 
1615)  are  sung,  and  then  **dicantur  capitula" 
("  delude  Oratio  Dominica  et  haec  yersuum 
capitella,"  Cod,  Vat.  u.  «.)  :  "  In  memoriA,"  &c 
(Ps.  cxii.  6,  P.  B.  V.)  (after  which  Cod.  Vat. 
gives  '*  Anima  ejus,"  &c.,  from  Ps.  xzy.  12); 
<*  Ne  tradas  bestiis  animas,"  &c.  (Ps.  Ixxir.  20 ; 
•eeVulg.  Ixxiii.  19);  '*  Pretiosa,"  Ac.  (Ps.  cxtI. 
13),  for  which  Cod.  Vat.  substitutes,  **  Redimet 
Dominus  animas  sanctorum  suorum  **  (deriyed 
probably  from  Ps.  xcyii.  10);  "Non  intres,"  &c 
(Ps.  cxiiii.  2);  *' Requiem  aetemam  dona  eis, 
Domine  "  (derived  from  2  Esdr.  ii.  34 ;  Vulg.  4, 
Esdr.).  Two  prayers  follow  in  this  book  as 
given  by  Muratori,  headed  Incipiunt  Oratwnea 
post  Laiationem  Corporis (^Ib),  which  correspond 
to  the  second  set  in  the  Gelasian,  as  described 
above.  In  the  Apostoiioal  Constitutions  (vili.  41) 
are  prayers  bearing  a  strong  general  resemblance 
in  matter  to  the  above  Western  forms,  under 
the  title,  Ilpoo'^t^nio'tf  Mp  rwp  K€Kotfirifi4pwy. 
They  seem  intended  to  be  introduced  by  the 
deacon  after  the  usual  sufirages  in  any  service 
of  prayer  with  the  words,  "  For  our  brethren 
who  rest  in  Christ,  let  us  pray."  They  might 
be  said,  apparently,  at  any  time  after  the  death. 

The  Gelasian  prayers  mentioned  above  are 
found,  with  some  change  and  omission,  in  a  very 
ancient  MS.  preserved  at  Rheims  (printed  by 
Menard,  Sacram.  Oreg.  not.  68),  in  which  they 
have  the  following  heading:  ^'Incipit  Offiduin 
pro  Defunctis,  In  primis  cantatur  rsalmua,  Fn 
exitu  Israel^  cum  antiphona,  vel  aUeittia.'*  The 
book  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the  time 
of  Charlemagne  (Praef.  x.  0pp.  Greg.  iii.  ed. 
Ben.),  when  the  alleluia  was  generally  in  the 
West  no  longer  thought  suitable  to  a  funeral 
office.  It  is  still  sung  in  the  Greek  offices 
(Euchologion,  Goar,  526,  527,  531,  535,  553), 
and  in  that  for  priests  with  frequent  repetitions 
(562,  563,  564,  &c.). 

2.  Testimonies  to  the  use  of  psalms  before 
the  funeral  are  much  more  frequent  than  to  the 
prayers.  When  Monica  died,  ^  Evodiua  seized  a 
psalter  and  began  to  chant  the  psalm  Miserieor' 
diam  et  judicium  (the  101st),  the  whole  family 
responding  "  (Aug.  C<mf.  ix.  12,  §  31).  Before 
the  burial  of  Macrina  there  was  *<  psalmody 
throughout  the  night,  as  at  the  vigil  of  a 
martyr's  festival  "(Greg.  Nyss.  De  VUd  S.  Macr. 
ii.  App.  200).  St.  Jerome  tells  us  that  at  the 
death  of  Paula  ^  not  wailings  and  beatings  in 
the  breast  were  heard,  as  is  the  wont  among 
men  of  this  world,  but  numberless  psalms  in 
divers  tongues"  {Epist.  108  ad  Eust.  §  29). 
Even  before  Fabiola  was  dead,  if  we  are  to  take 
St.  Jerome*s  words  to  the  letter,  this  chanting 
had  begun :  "  Psalms  sounded,  and  the  alleluia 
echoing  aloft  shook  the  gilded  ceilings  of  the 
temples"  (Ep.  77  ad  Ocetn.^  11).  Earlier  in 
the  same  century  the  disciples  of  Pachomius 
(dr.  350),  "  having  cared  for  his  venerable  body 
after  the  custom  ...  as  jvas  meet,  passed  the 
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whole  night  watching,  singing  psalms  and 
hymns"  (Vita,  53;  Rosweyd,  138).  The  6th 
century  furnishes  many  instances;  e.g,  the  body 
of  Fnlgentius,  ▲.D.  553,  placed  in  the  oratory  of 
a  monastery,  **  invited  both  monks  and  clerks 
to  watch  together  that  whole  night  in  psalms 
and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs  "  (  Vita,  in  fine ; 
Surius,  Jan.  1).  St.  Gall,  A.D.  554^  lay  three 
days  in  a  church,  '*  constant  singing  of  psalms 
going  on  "  (Greg.  Tur.  Vitae  PP,  vi.  7).  Simi- 
larly St.  Salvius  (about  560),  (id.  ffist.  Franc. 
vii.  1);  St.  Aridius,  571  (Vita  &  Arid.  34; 
inter  0pp.  Greg.  Tur.  1303);  and  St.  Radegund, 
587  (Baudon.  in  Vita,  27). 

VIII.  Mourning  Habits. — ^The  feeling  expressed 
in  the  foregoing  extracts  was  carried  so  far  that 
in  many  churches,  if  net  in  all,  mourning-dresses 
of  a  dark  colour  were  strongly  discouraged. 
Practically  this  affected  one  sex  only,  at  least 
among  the  Romans,  for  their  women  in  mourn- 
ing already,  i£.  from  the  1st  century,  **  wore 
white  garments  and  white  head-dresses"  (Plu- 
tarch, Quaest.  Bom.  26).  Hence  the  condemna^ 
tion  of  dark  colours  made  a  distinction  between 
the  Christian  and  the  heathen  man,  but  per- 
mitted none  between  the  women.  In  the  former 
case  the  principle  created  the  difference ;  in  the 
latter  it  was  thought  more  important  than  the 
maintenance  of  it. 

St.  Cyprian  is  the  earliest  writer  in  whom  the 
objection  occurs :  ^  Black  garments  are  not  to  be 
assumed  here,  when  they  (who  have  gone  before) 
have  put  on  their  robes  of  white  "  (De  MortaL 
164,  ed.  Brem.)..  St  Basil  tells  one  who  ex- 
hibited such  outward  signs  of  grief  that  he 
resembled  actors  in  a  tragedy :  ^  Like  them  thou 
thinkest  that  the  outward  condition  of  things 
should  be6t  the  mourner,  a  black  dress  and  disor- 
dered hair,  and  darkness  m  the  house,  and  dirt  and 
dust,  and  a  chant  unpleasing  to  the  ear,  and  that 
keeps  the  wound  of  grief  ever  fresh  in  the  soul. 
Leave  such  things  to  them  that  are  without 
hope  "  (De  Orat.  Act.  ii.  863).  Si.  Chrysostom 
condemns  among  other  tokens  of  grief  the 
custoni  of  "  covering  ourselves  with  black  gar- 
ments "  (ffom.  iii.  m  Ep.  ad  Phil.  §  4 ;  comp. 
ffom.  62  m  8.  Joan.  Ev.  §4).  An  unknown  but 
very  ancient  author,  whose  tract  is  preserved 
in  a  MS.  of  the  7th  century,  asks:  <*Why  do 
we  dye  our  garments  black,  unless  it  is  to  prove 
that  we  are  truly  unbelieving,  not  only  by  our 
weeping  but  by  our  dress?"  (De  Consol.  Mori. 
Serm.  ii.  c.  5 ;  in  App.  0pp.  Aug.)  Nevertheless 
this  rejection  of  a  dark  mourning-dress  could' 
hardly  have  been  common  among  men  in  the 
West  In  the  age  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Jerome, 
for  the  latter,  writing  in  404,  claims  praise  for  a 
Roman  of  high  rank  for  having  given  up  his 
mourning  habit  (lugubrem  vestem)  and  resumed 
his  white  garments  (caiidida  vestimenta)  at  the 
end  of  forty  days,  after  the  loas  of  his  wife  and 
two  daughters  within  a  few  days  of  each  other 
(Epist.  118  od  Jnlian.  4).  In  France,  when  the 
elder  son  of  Chilperic  died,  AJ>.  580,  there  was 
**  a  great  lamentation  of  all  the  people ;  for  the 
men  mourning,  and  the  women  clad  in  mourn- 
ing habits,  as  the  custom  is  at  the  obsequies  of 
husbands,  in  such  sort  attended  this  funeral  " 
(Greg.  Tur.  ffist.  Fi-anc  v.  35).  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  women  in  the  E^t  acted  gene- 
rally in  the  spirit  of  St.  Chrysostom's  advice  even 
in  the  4th  century.    Had  they  done  so,  it  wdold 
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Dot  have  been  mentioQed  that  the  mother  of 
Gregory  of  NazianzoA  wore  a  dreits  of  shining 
white  at  the  funeral  of  her  son  Caesarius  (Greg. 
Naz.  Orat  rii.  15).     [Mournino.] 

IX.  Th6  Bier  and  Coffin,— The  body  was  placed 
on  a  bier  (feretrum,  lectus,  grabatom,  sandapila, 
icA/yi|,  a-Kl/iwovs)f  sometimes  in  a  coffin  (area, 
loculus,  capulus,  Kdpya^y  <rop6s).  There  is  reason, 
however,  to  think  that  the  bier  and  coffin,  by 
whatever  word  described,  were  generally  one. 
The  coffin  was  without  a  lid,  and  the  face  (at 
least)  of  the  corjise  was  often  exposed  during  the 
procession.  At  the  funeral  of  St.  Ba^^il,  a.d. 
379,  the  people  could  see  his  face  (Greg.  Naz. 
Orat,  xliii.  80).  The  same  thing  is  mentioned 
of  his  si^iter  Macrina  (Greg.  Nyss.  de  Vita  Macr. 
2Q1).  When  Uonoratus  of  Aries  was  carried 
to  the  grave,  A.D.  4o0,  the  people  were  able  to 
kiss  various  parts  of  the  body  Q*  osculum  aut  ori 
aut  quibuscunque  membris  impressit,"  Hilar. 
Arel.  in  Vita  Honor,  vii.  35).  This  was  probably 
general  among  the  Greeks,  for  it  is  their  custom 
to  this  day,  the  face  being  painted  to  simulate  life. 

It  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  the  whole 
body  was  concealed  at  fit st  by  a  loose  pall,  some- 
times of  rich  material,  of  which  we  often  read 
both  in  the  East  and  West. '  A  dalmatic  was 
thrown  over  the  bier  at  the  funeral  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome,  until  Gregory  I.  ordered  that 
for  the  future  '*the  bier  on  which  a  Roman  pon- 
tiff was  carried  to  burial  should  be  vested  with 
DO  covering"  (Upitt,  iv.  44).  He  desired  to 
suppress  the  popular  custom  of  tearing  the 
dalmatic  to  pieces  and  preserving  them  as  relics. 
Hilary  of  Aries  says  tluit  the  body  of  Hom)ratus, 
already  mentioned,  was  *'  clothed  on  the  oier  by 
the  great  solicitude  of  faith,  and  almost  stripped 
afterwards  by  a  greater,  when  it  was  taken  to  the 
grave  "  (  Vita  H*mor,  vii.  35).  When  the  empress 
Piacilla,  A.D.  385,  was  carried  into  the  city 
before  her  burial,  the  body  was  covered  *'  with 
gold  and  purple  cloth  "  (Greg.  Nyss.  Orat.  Fun, 
do  J'taciUa,  iL  960).  Her  daughter  Pulcheria  U 
br  the  same  writer  only  said  to  have  been 
'^'bome  on  a  golden  bier"  (icA(n}s,  In  Fun, 
Pulch.  Orat.  iljid,  948). 

X.  The  Bearers. — ^Tertullian,  195,  explaining 
Christian  customs  to  the  heathen,  says  that  the 
offerings  of  the  faithful  provided  among  other 
things  «'for  the  burial  of  the  poor  "  (^Apol.  39). 
The  council  of  Carthage,  398,  decreed  that  the 
**  penitents  should  carry  the  dead  to  the  church 
and  bury  them"  (can.  81).  St.,  Augustine, 
speaking  of  his  mother's  funeral  at  Ostia,  where 
she  died  on  their  way  to  Africa,  says,  '*  De  more 
iliis  quorum  officium  erat  funus  cunintibus " 
(fionfess.  ix.  31).  Such  officials,  we  infer,  were 
to  be  found  among  Christians  in  every  populous 
place.  At  Constantinople  Constantine  had  already 
provided  a  large  body  of  inferior  clerks  to  whom 
this  duty  was  committed.  Their  number  was  after- 
wards increased  by  Justinian.  They  were  paid  for 
their  services  out  of  a  public  fund,  so  that  every 
bnrial  might  be  free  of  charge.  [See  Copiatae, 
DkX^aki,   FoBSARii,  Pababolani.]    These  pre- 

red  the  grave,  bore  the  corpse,  and  buried  it. 
is  probable,  however,  from  the  number  of 
instances  on  record,  that  relations  and  others 
often  became  bearers,  not  from  necessity,  but 
from  a  desire  to  shew  honour  to  the  deceased. 
The  body  of  St.  Basil  was  thus  "  borne  aloft 
hj  the  bands  of  holy  men,"  Jan.  1,  379  (Greg. 
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Naz.  Orat.  xliii.  80).  When  his  sister  Macrina 
was  buried  in  the  same  year,  the  bier  was  borne 
by  her  brother,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  and  two  other  eminent  clergymen 
{Vita Macr,  201).  St.  Ambrose  in  the  same  year 
implies  that  he  helped  to  carry  his  brother  Saty- 
rus  to  the  grave  {be  Exceasu'Sat.  i.  36).  Paula 
at  Bethlehem,  404,  was  '*  removed  by  the  hands 
of  bishops,  who  even  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
bier"  (Hieron.  Ep.  108,  §  29).  Sidonius,  472, 
says  of  a  lady  of  high  rank  "  that  she  was  taken 
up  and  borne  to  her  abiding  home  like  one 
asleep,  by  the  hands  of  priests  and  relatives  " 
{Epist.  ii.  8).  Fulgentius  Ruspensis,  a.d.  553, 
was  taken  ^'by  the  hands  of  priests"  to  the 
church  in  which  he  was  buried  (Fito,  Surius, 
Jan.  1). 

During  our  period  m^nks  and  nuns  were 
buried  without  the  bounds  of  their  monasteries 
(Martene,  de  Ant.  Mon.  Hit.  v.  x.  99),  and  the  latter 
at  least  must. often  have  employed  the  services 
of  seculars  as  bearers. 

XL  Time  of  Burial.  —  A  Christian  funeral 
took  place  by  day  whenever  it  was  permitted. 
See  Burial  op  the  Dead  (S),  p.  253.  There 
was  in  France,  at  least,  a  feeling  against  bury- 
ing ou  Sunday ;  for  in  a  law  forbidding  servile 
works  on  that  day  in  the  Carlovingian  code,  we 
find  the  burial  of  the  dead  excepted,  only  **  si 
forte  necesse  fuerit "  (Meg.  Pr.  Capit.  L  75,  vi. 
380).  Nevertheless  St.  Ambrose  was  buried  at 
Milan  on  Easter  Day  (Paulinus  in  Vtto,  48),  and 
St.  John  of  Naples  in  that  city  on  the  same  day 
(Uranius,  I>e  Obitu  Pawini,  11). 

XII.  The  Processkm. — ^Allusions  to  the  trium- 
phant character  of  the  funeral  procession  as 
marked  by  the  singing  of  psalms  and  hymns, 
the  carrying  of  lights  [see  Liohtb,  Ceremonial 
U8i£  OF,  viii.],  and  palms,  &c.,  are  very  frequent. 
The  Apostolical  ConstitutionSf  probably  compiled 
near  the  year  200,  give  this  direction :  '*  In  the 
going  forth  of  those  who  have  fallen  asleep, 
conduct  them  with  singing  of  psalms,  if  they  are 
faithful  in  the  Lord,  for  *  precious  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord  is  the  death  of  His  saints'"  (vi.  30). 
Constantine,  who  died  in  337,  of  the  funeral  of 
martyrs :  **  Nor  is  the  sweet  smell  of  frankin- 
cense desired,  nor  the  funeral  pyre,  but  pure 
light  sufficient  to  light  them  that  pray  "  (Orat, 
ad  Sanct.  Coetum,  12).  St.  Paul  the  first  hermit 
was  taken  to  his  grave,  a.d.  340,  by  St.  Anthony, 
"  singing  hymns  and  psalms,  after  the  Christian 
tradition  "  (Hieron.  Vita  Pauli,  §  16).  At  the 
funeral  of  Macrina,  **  no  small  number  of  deacons 
and  servants  preceded  the  corpse  in  order  on 
either  side,  all  holding  tapers  of  wax,'*  while 
*'  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  procession 
psalms  were  sung  in  one  part,  as  in  the  Hymn  of 
the  Three  Children"  (Greg.  Nyss.  Vita  Macr. 
201).  At  Constantinople  Justinian,  A.D.  554. 
made  legal  provision  for  the  singing  at  all 
funerals  (Nov.  lix.  4).  In  France,  587,  St.  Rade- 
gund  was  carried  to  the  grave  with  psalms  and 
alleluias.  (Band.  Vita^  §  28.)  In  Spain,  the 
council  of  Toledo,  589,  ordered  that  the  body 
should  be  conveyed  to  the  tomb  with  psalm- 
singing  only. 

Incense  was  sometimes  used  after  the  first 
three  or  four  centuries  of  our  period.  In  the 
Acta  (of  late  and  uncertain  date ;  see  Tille- 
mont,  M^m.  Eccl.  note  sur  St.-Pierre  Alex.)  of  St. 
Peter  of  Alexandria,  311,  we  read  that  the  people 
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*^  carried  palms  th«  tokens  of  victorf ,  while 
tapers  blazed,  hymos  resounded,  and  incense 
flamed  "  (Migne,  8er,  Qroito.  xviii.  465).  Hilary 
of  Aries,  speaking  of  the  funeral  of  Honoratus, 
his  predecessor,  A.D.  430:  **We  saw  then, 
carried  before  his  bier,  spices  and  incense  "  (  Vito 
Honor,  vii.  35).  At  the  funeral  of  St.  Lupicinus  in 
France,  in  the  6th  century,  there  were  **  croeses 
and  wax  candles  and  the  smell  of  sweet  incense  " 
(Greg.  Tnr.  Vitae  PP,  xiii.  3).  "  Incense  and 
lights"  are  also  mentioned  by  Pseudo-Chryso- 
stom  {de  Pat.  i.  torn.  ix.  808). 

Neitiier  the  Gelasian  nor  the  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentary  indicates  the  psalms  used  in  the  pro- 
cession. We  may,  however,  learn  something  of 
the  Greek  custom  from  St.  Chrysostom :  **  (Con- 
sider what  thou  sayest  at  that  time,  *  Turn  again 
unto  thy  rest,  O  my  soul,  for  the  Lord  hath  re- 
warded thee  *  (Ps.  cxtI.  7,  P.  B.  t.)  ;  and  again, 
*  I  will  fear  no  eTii,  for  Thou  art  with  me ' 
(xxiii.  4) ;  and  again  (xxxii.  8),  'Thou  art  a 
pla.e  to  hide  me  in;  Thou  shalt  preserve  me 
from  trouble'"  {Hom,  ir.  iti  Up,  ad  Seb, 
(ii.  15)). 

XIII.  The  Body  buried,— Tht  church  inherited 
from  the  first  converts  a  repugnance  to  crema- 
tion, as  doing  violence  to  natural  feeling.  The 
heathen  ascribed  this  abhorrence  to  a  wrong 
motive,  viz.  a  fear  lest  the  body  being  dissi- 
pated should  be  incapable  of  resurrection. 
'*  Some,"  says  Tertullian,  "  are  of  that  opinion  ; 
they  say  that  funerals  ought  not  to  be  by 
fire  for  that  reason,  out  of  a  needless  care 
for  the  soul.  But  the  reason  of  that  pious 
custom  of  burial  is  different,  not  a  pretence  of 
care  for  the  remains  of  the  soul,  but  an  aversion 
to  cruelty  even  in  regard  to  the  body"  {De 
Animdf  51).  In  the  Octavius  of  Minutius 
Felix  (c.  2),  the  heathen  interlocutor  inveighs 
against  the  Christians  as  superstitionsly  ''exe- 
crating funeral  piles  and  condemning  sepultures 
by  means  of  fire."  To  this  the  Christian 
replies  (c  10):  "We  do  not,  as  you  suppose, 
fear  any  loss  of  burial  (comp.  St.  Augustine,  de 
Civ.  Dei,  i.  12),  but  we  observe  the  ancient  and 
better  (St.  Aug.  %l.  e.  13)  custom  of  interment." 
The  practice  of  cremation  was  extinct  through- 
out the  empire  in  the  5th  century  ('*  Urendi  cor- 
pora defnnctorum  usus  nostro  saccule  nullus," 
Macrob.  Satwn.  vii.  7);  but  we  infer  from  a 
prohibition  of  Charlemagne  that  it  existed 
among  the  tribes  of  Germany  at  a  much  later 
period :  "  If  any  one  shall  cause  the  body  of  a 
deceased  person  to  be  consumed  by  flame  accord- 
ing to  the  rite  of  the  pagans,  and  shall  redupe 
his  bones  to  ashes,  he  shall  be  capitally  pun- 
ched "  {Capit.  de  Part.  Saxon,  7,  in  Cap.  Beg. 
Fr.  i.  262). 

In  Egypt  there  waa  a  peculiar  custom  of  pre- 
serving the  dead  above  ground.  "The  Egyp- 
tians are  wont  .  .  .  not  to  hide  them  under 
the  earth,  but  to  place  them  on  litters  and  to 
keep  them  in  their  houses,  thinking  thereby 
to  do  honour  to  the  departed."  This  statement 
is  made,  however,  only  in  reference  to  "the 
bodies  of  the  devout  departed,  and  especially  of 
the  holy  martyrs  "  (Athan.  Vita  S.  Anton.  §  90). 
The  custom  was  earnestly  opposed  by  St. 
Anthony,  who  ordered  his  own  body  to  be 
buried  in  a  secret  place,  that  it  might  not  be  so 
tri'ated  (ibid.).  The  author  of  his  Life  is  the  only 
writer  who  mentions  it. 
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XIY.  Place  of  BwiaL — For  the  earlier  period, 
especially  in  the  cities,  see  Area,  Burial, 
Catacombs,  Cemetery.  Burial  in  churches 
was  forbidden  by  a  law  of  Gratian,  Valentinian, 
and  Theodosius,  a.d.  381:  "Let  no  one  think 
that  the  abode  of  the  apostles  or  martyrs  is 
permitted  to  be  used  for  the  burial  of  bodies  " 
(Justin.  Codex,  i.  ii.  2).  This  Uw  was  admitted 
by  Justinian  into  his  code,  A.D.  529.  [Church- 
yard, p.  891.] 

Constantine  and  his  Christian  successors,  and 
the  bishops  of  Constantinople,  are  said  by  Sozo- 
men  (Hint.  ii.  34 ;  comp.  Euseb.  Vita  Const,  iv.  70) 
to  have  been  buried  in  the  Church  of  the  Apostles 
in  the  city ;  but  from  St.  Chrysostom  it  ajl^pears 
that  this  must  be  undarstood  of  the  approach 
to  the  church.  {Horn.  xzvi.  m  2  Cor,  pr. 
fin.).  St.  Ambrose  was  buried,  a.i>.  397,  in  the 
church  at  Milan  built  by  himself  and  called 
after  him  (Paulinus,  Vita  &  Amb.  48).  Paula 
was  interred  at  Jerusalem,  404,  "  subter  eccle- 
idarn  et  juzta  specus  Domini"  (Hieron.  Epiat, 
108,  §  30);  ie.f  as  we  conceive,  under  the 
church,  but  from  without.  Of  the  burial  of 
Fulgentiua  of  Ruspe  in  Africa  in  a  church,  we 
read:  "He  was  the  first  bishop  who  was 
honoured  by  being  laid  in  that  basilica,  where  a 
strict  ancient  custom  permitted  no  one,  priest 
or  laic,  to  be  buried;  but  the  great  force  of 
affection  removed  the  obstacle  of  custom,  the  citi- 
zens universally  demanding  it "  (  Vita  in  Surius, 
Jan.  1  in  fin.).  Here  the  ground  of  the 
"custom"  appears  to  have  been  forgotten* 
Queen  Radegund  in  587  requested  of  the  bishops 
of  the  yorince  that  she  might  be  buried  in  a 
church  which  she  had  begun  to  build  (Greg. 
Tur.  Jfist.  Franc  ix.  42).  The  occasional 
practice,  is  also  attested  by  stories  of  sinners 
miraculously  cast  out  of  churches  in  which 
they  had  been  interred.  Such  an  event  hap- 
pened at  Toulouse,  according  to  Gregory  of 
Tours  {Mirac.  i.  89),  while  Gregory  of  Ronto 
places  a  similar  occurrence  at  Milan  (Dial.  ir. 
53).  Another  story  of  the  last  writer  shews 
that  two  ladies  had  been  buried  in  a  church  at 
Monte  Cassino  {DiaL,  ii.  23). 

XY.  The  Service  m  Church.— Tht  body  was 
often  taken  to  a  church  and  a  service  held  over 
it  there,  though  it  was  to  be  buried  elsewhere. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  in  his  account  of  the  funeral 
of  Macrina,  says :  "  When  we  stood  within  the 
building  [of  the  Holy  Martyrs,  in  which  the 
bodies  of  her  parents  lay],  setting  down  the ' 
bier,  we  first  betook  ourselves  to  prayer  *'  (  Vita 
S.  Moor.  201).  The  body  of  St.  Ambrose  was 
taken  to  a  church  immediately  after  his  death 
on  the  morning  of  Easter  Eve.  On  Sunday  at 
dawn,  "  after  the  celebration  of  the  divine  sacra- 
ments," it  was  removed  to  the  church  in  which 
it  was  to  be  buried  (Paulinus,  Vita,  48).  The 
binguage  of  St.  Jerome,  when  he  says  that  the 
alleluia  of  the  people  shook  the  roof  of  the 
temple  at  the  ftineral  of  Fabiola  (EpieL  77, 
§  11),  seems  to  imply  an  office  of  pridse  and 
thanksgiving  in  the  church.  Paula,  before 
burial,  was  "  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  church 
of  the  cave  of  the  Saviour,**  and  the  joyful 
chanting  of  the  procession,  it  is  implied,  con- 
tinued there  (Hieron.  Epist,  108,  §  29).  Pseudo- 
Dionysius,  in  the  East,  tells  us  that  if  the 
deceased  had  been  of  the  clergy,  the  body  was 
Mt  before  the  altar ;  if  a  layman,  by  the  sacra- 
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rium  at  the  priest's  entrance  {J)e  EccL  Hier, 
T.  iii.  2).  The  foregoing  testimonieii  make  it 
probable  that  the  body  was  always  carried  into 
the  church  when  it  was  to  be  buried  near  it. 

XVI.  The  ComposUkm  of  the  3enriGe.—?n\mB 
and  hymns  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  ser- 
vice in  the  church  and  at  the  grave,  bnt  there 
were  prescribed  forms  of  prayer  also,  and  lessons 
from  Holy  Scripture,  at  an  early  period.  We 
read  both  of  psalms  sung  and  of  prayers  said  in 
church  at  the  funeral  of  Macrina  (  VitOf  u.  s.). 
Psalms  with  the  alleluia  were  sung  at  that  of 
Fabiola  (Hieron.  «.  s.) ;  and  psalms  in  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Syriac  at  that  of  Paula  (iHkr.  u.  s.). 
The  martyrs  Epictetus  and  Astion  were  buried 
**ia  a  meet  and  fit  place,  with  hymns  and 
paalms"  (Vita,  20;  Rosw.  219).  Of  other 
martyrs,  Victor  Vitensis  says,  **  The  remains  of 
the  blessed  saints  were  buried  with  solemn 
hymns"  {Fassio  Septem  Monach,).  The  same 
writer  represents  a  persecuted  church  asking, 
'*Who  will  bnry  us  when  we  die,  with  the 
solemn  {i.e.  customary)  prayers?"  {De  Fersec. 
Vand,  ii.)  Pseudo-Dionysius,  speaking  of  the 
'  service  in  the  church,  says :  **  Then  the  priest 
celebrates  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving.  Next,  the 
ministers,  having  read  the  unfailing  promises  of 
our  second  resurrection  set  in  the  divine  Scrip- 
tures,  chant  devoutly  the  songs  of  the  oracles  of 
psalnis  and  hymns  to  the  same  end  and  intent. 
Then  the  chief  minister  dismisses  the  catechu- 
mens, and  recites  the  names  of  the  saints  who 
have  already  gone  to  their  rest,  with  whom  he 
deems  the  person  lately  deceased  worthy  to  be 
classed  in  public  commemoration,  and  exhorts  all 
to  seek  the  happy  end  in  Christ.  Then  the 
divine  chief  priest  drawing  near  makes  a  most 
sacred  prayer  over  him  "  (fie  Kod.  Bier,  v.  iii.  2). 

The  Gelabian  Sacramentary  gives  prayers  to 
be  said  **  Ad  Sepulcrum  priusquam  sepeliatur," 
and  others,  with  a  **  Commendatio  Animae,"  to 
be  said  '*  Post  Sepulturam "  (Litirg,  Lot.  Vet. 
Mvrat.  i.  750-1).  The  corresponding,  prayers  in 
the  Oregoi4an  are  headed  respectively  "Ora- 
tiones  ante  Se))ulcrum,  priusquam  sepeliatur," 
and  **  Oratio  post  sepultum  Corpus  "  (ibid.  il. 
216).  In  both  the  *' Commendatio  "  is  the  final 
prayer.  We  take  the  following  from  the  Gre- 
gorian as  an  example :  **"  We  commend  unto 
Thee,  0  Lord,  thh  soul  of  Thy  servant  N.,  that 
being  dead  unto  the  world  he  may  live  unto 
Thee.  And  if  by  the  frailty  of  worldly  conver- 
sation he  hath  committed  sins,  do  Thou  by  the 
putU>n  of  Thy  most  merciful  pity  cleanse  them 
away,  through,"  &c.  (ibii.  ii.  218).  At  one  time 
the  whole  of  the  service  in  the  church  and  at  the 
grave  was  called  the  Commendation;  for  the 
conncil  of  Carthage,  39*^  orders  that  where  a 
fimeral  takes  place  in  the  afternoon,  ^  the  com- 
mendation shall  be  made  by  prayers  only,  if 
they  who  make  it  are  found  to  have  already 
broken  their  fast "  (can.  29) ;  i.e,  the  eucharist 
shall  not  form  part  of  the  commendation  in  that 
ease.  But  only  a  few  years  later  we  find  the 
word  used  of  single  forms  of  intercession  (for  the 
living,  in  can.  12  Cone  Milev.  a.d.  416 ;  oomp. 
Cone.  Tolet.  a.d.  633,  c.  13.  See  Commenda- 
nonX  Aiid  i^  i^  ^^®  specific  name  expressly  given 
to  the  last  prayer  at  funerals  in  the  Gelasian 
Sacramentary.  By  an  order  of  Hincmar  of 
Bheims,  a.d.  845,  the  priest  is  to  learn  by  heart 
^ordincm  et  preces  in  ej^eqniis  atque  agendis 
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defunctorum  "  (Capit,  4 ;  Labb.  Cone.  viii.  569). 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  at  this  time  nothing 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  officiant. 

We  may  add,  with  reference  to  the  lessons, 
that  some  copies  of  the  Conges  Mieronymi  (App. 
ad  Capit.  Beg.  Franc,  ii.  1351 ;  see  Lection- 
abt)  to  the  eucharistic  lessons  to  be  read  *'  in 
Agenda  Mortuorum  "  (sic)  add  nine  **  Lectiones 
Defunctorum  "  (see  Amalarius,  de  Ecd.  Off.  iv. 
42)  from  the  Book  of  Job,  to  be  read  in  the  Oificia 
Mortuorum.  Of  these  some  or  all,  we  may  8U)>- 
pose,  would  be  read  in  the  church  or  at  the 
grave,  when  the  eucharist  was  not  celebrated. 
They  are,  Job  vii.  19-21;  x.  1-7;  x.  8-12; 
xiii.  22-28;  xiv.  1-6;  xiv.  13-16;  xviL  1-15; 
xix.  20-24;  xix.  25-27. 

The  early  remains  of  the  Greek  church  do  not 
give  us  the  same  information  respecting  the 
prayers  actually  said  in  the  church  or  at  the  grave 
within  our  period.  The  prayers  in  the  Apo- 
stUiocU  C&nstitutionSf  to  which  we  have  referred 
in  §  vii.  1,  might  be  used  with  propriety  at  that 
time  ;  bnt  the  rubric  (viii.  40)  shews  that  they 
were  the  special  addition  on  occasion  of  a  death 
to  the  ordinary  daily  service.  Elsewhere  (vi.  30) 
this  book  mentions  lessons  and  psalms :  **  As- 
semble in  the  cemeteries,  reading  the  sacred 
books  and  singing  psalms  on  account  of  the 
martyrs  who  have  fallen  asleep,  and  of  all  saints 
from  the  beginning,  and  of  our  brethren  who 
have  fitllen  asleep  in  the  Lord ; "  a  direction 
which  seems  to  apply  both  to  the  occasion  of 
the  funeral  and  to  subsequent  commemorations. 
In  the  East  one  of  the  Arabic  CHnon&  of  Nicaea, 
referring  to  the  funeral  of  a  bishop,  says,  **  Let 
those  things  be  read  at  the  funeral  which  the 
doctors  and  holy  spiritual  fathers  have  ordained 
touching  the  prayer  "  (can.  65 ;  Labbe,  Cone  ii. 
312). 

For  the  discourse  sometimes  delivered  at  or 
after  a  funeral,  see  Funeral  Sermon. 

XVn.  The  last  7^eac«.— Pseudo  -  Diony^iua 
says  that  after  the  prayers  the  bishop  kissed  the 
corpse,  after  wliich  all  present  did  the  same 
(Eoci.  Mier.  v.  iii.  2).  This  was  the  kiss  of  peace, 
and  a  sign  of  communion  unbroken  by  death ;  but 
it  could  never  have  been  common.  From  a  pro- 
hibition of  the  practice  by  the  council  of  Auxerre, 
A.D.  578  (can.  12),  we  learn  that  there  was  some 
observance  of  it  in  France  in  the  6th  century. 

XVill.  The  last  UnctUm. — In  a  work  ascribed  to 
St.  Chrysostom,  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna, 
it  is  said  that  we  *'  ought  to  pour  oil  on  the  dead 
at  their  burial "  (fiimwumt.  in  Bihlioth.  Cues, 
Lambecii,  VIII.  xiv.  68).  Pseudo-Dionysius  says 
that  after  the  kiss  the  bi;>hop  *'  poured  oil  on  the 
departed,  and  then  after  offering  a  sacred  prayer 
for  all  present  laid  the  body  away  with  other 
sacred  bodies  of  the  same  (ecclesiaatioal)  rank  " 
(Bier,  EccL  v.  iii.  2).  Theodore  of  Canterbury, 
868,  says  that  *Hhere  was  in  the  church  of 
Rome  a  custom  of  carrying  monks  or  religious 
men  to  a  church  when  dead,  and  anointing  their 
breasts  with  chrism,  and  there  celebrating  masses 
for  them  "  (Ccfjw*.  90;  Labbe,  Cone.  vi.  1877). 
These  statements  are  worthy  of  note  irom  the 
fact  that  in  the  Greek  church  of  the  present  day 
either  oil  from  the  church  lamps  or  a  cinder 
from  the  thurible  is  put  on  the  corpse  imroedi- 
ateiy  before  burial  (huchol.  Gosr,  538).  Pseudo- 
Dionysius  gives  a  mystic  reason  f«ir  this  unction. 
The  unction  at   baptism,  he  says,  '*  calls  the 
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initiated  to  the  sacred  strife,  bat  the  oil  now 
poured  on  the  body  shews  that  he  who  has  fallen 
asleep  has  fought  the  sacred  fight,  and  is  per- 
fected "  {ibid.). 

XIX.   The  Eucharitt  given  to  the  Dead.— We 
meet  with  several  traces  of  this  profane  super- 
stition from  the  end  of  the  4th  century  down- 
ward,    it  was  forbidden  in  Africa  by  the  council 
of  Carthage  in   397:  "It  is  decreed  that  the 
eucharist  be  not  given  to  the  bodies  of  the  dead  " 
(can.  6);  bv  that  of  Auxerre,  578:  •*It  is  not 
lawful  for  the  eucharist  to  be  given  to  the  dead  " 
(can.  12);  and  by  the  council  of  Constantinople 
in  691  (can.  83).     The  canon  of  the  last  is,  how- 
ever, only  a  transcript  of  that  of  Carthage,  and 
even  repeats  its  argument :  ^  It  is  written,  Take, 
eat ;  but  the  bodies  of  the  dead  can  neither  take 
nor  eat"  (com p.  St.  Chrysostom,  Horn.  40  m 
Ep.  i.  ad  (k)r.  §  1).     It  is  not  intimated  in  these 
canons  that  the  eucharist  was  placed  between  the 
lips  of  the  corpse ;  and  we  infer  probably,  from 
other  records,  that  it  was  placed  on  the  breast,* 
especially  as  Balsamon  {Comm,  tn  Ccm,  C.  P.  u.  s.) 
suggests  that  the  intention  of  the  practice  was  to 
keep  off  evil  spirits.     St.  Benedict  is  said  to  have 
ordered  *^  the  body  of  the  Lord  "  to  be  placed  on 
the  breast  of  a  corpse  that  had  been  cast  ont  of 
its  gi'ave  by  invisible  hands  (Greg.  M.  Died,  it 
24).     An  oblate  was  placed  on  the  breast  of  St. 
Cuthbert  (Amalar.  de  Off.  End.  iv.  41).     In  the 
late  and  fabulous  Life  of  St.  BasS  falsely  ascribed 
to  Amphilochius,  the  saint  is  said  to  have  ordered 
a  portion  of  the  eucharist  which  he  consecrated 
on  a  certain  occasion  to  be  reserved  that  it  might 
be  buried  with  him  {0pp.  Amphil.  ed.  Combelis. 
176,  224).     For  the  later  history  of  the*  practice 
see  Notitia  Eucharistica,  p.  920 ;  ed.  2. 

This  obserrance  must  have  been  more  common, 
especially  at  Rome,  than  has  been  usually  sup- 
posed, if  modern  antiquarians  are  right  in 
thinking  that  the  vessels  tinged  inside  with  red 
found  in  the  loculi  in  the  catacombs  contained 
eucharistic  wine  (Cataoombs,  308;  but  see 
GiJLSS,  7:30) ;  but  the  age  and  paucity  of  the 
notices  of  the  custom  must  be  considered  one 
objection  to  that  opinion.  It  is  probable  that 
tntinction  was  practised— «'.«.  that  the  bread  was 
moistened  with  the  wine.  See  Spoon,  EtiOHA- 
KISTIC. 

XX.  How  placed  in  the  Grave. — ^The  por- 
tion of  the  bodies  found  in  the  Cataookbs  (see 
Vol.  I.  p.  307)  shews- that  their  direction  was  con- 
sidered unimportant  for  the  first  fonr  centuries. 
At  a  later  period  we  find  evidence  both  in  the 
East  and  West  of  the  face  beinff  generally  turned 
towards  the  rising  snn.  Thus  Pseudo-Chry- 
sostom :  "  We  turn  the  cofiin  to  the  East,  signi- 
fying thereby  their  resurrection"  {De  Pat.  i. 
ti.  8.).  See  also  the  Vienna  MS.  before  cited 
(Lambec.  VIII.  xlv.  68).  Pseudo-Epiphanius 
(de  Sejjult.  Dom.),  apostrophising  Joseph  of 
Arimathea :  "  Dost  thou  bury  towards  the  East 
the  Dead  One,  who  is  4  i»arro\ii  r&y  iuforo' 
X&y?**  The  belief  that  our  Lord  had  been  so 
buried  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  a  general 
practice.  A  similar  testimony  is  given  by  Latin 
writers.  Thus  Arculfus,  who  visited  the  Holy 
Land  in  679,  says  that  the  soles  of  the  feet  of  the 


*  The  words  iy  ry  ar6iiaTi  avrov  in  Pseudo- Amphi- 
lochius (  fita  S.  Bos.)  are  an  interpolation.  See  Amphil. 
Opera,  p.  224 ;  Par.  leii. 
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I  patriarchs  were  not  turned  as  it  is  the  custom 
tor  the  soles  of  the  buried  to  be  turned  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  viz.  towards  the  east,  but  to 
the  south,  and  their  heads  to  the  north  (Adamn. 
De  Lode  iianctie,  ii.  10 ;  Acta  8.  O.S.B.  ii.).  Bede 
says  that  the  boly  of  our  Lord  **  had  the  head  on 
the  wesit,"  and  therefore  looking  eastward  (iv.  in 
8,  Afarci  Ev,  c.  16).*»  The  body  was  generally, 
but  not  always,  laid  on  the  back.  Charlemagne 
was  seated  on    a    throne  (Monach.   EngoL   in 

XXL  Bay-ieaneey  #c.,  m  the  Grave. — ^The  floor 
of  the  grave  was  sometimes  strewed  with  ever- 
greens. Thus  when  the  body  of  Valerius  was 
found  in  the  6th  century  **  he  had  bay-leaves 
strewn  under  him  **  (Greg.  Tur.  de  (J lor.  Conf.  84). 
When  certain  bodies,  supposed  to  be  those  of 
St.  Simon  and  St.  J  ode,  were  translated  from 
the  ancient  Vatican  b&silica  in  the  17  th  century, 
"there  were  found  leaves  of  bay  Under  their 
heads  "  (Casalius,  de  Vet.  Sacr.  Chi-ist.  PU.  66, 
p.  366).  Even  in  the  12th  century  John  Beleth 
(copied  by  Durandus  A.D.  1285,  Ration.  VII.  zzxv. 
38)  says,  **  Let  ivy  or  bay,  which  keep  the  green- 
ness of  their  leaves  for  ever,  be  placed  in  the 
sarcophagus  near  the  bodies,  to  express  that  they 
who  die  do  not  cease  to  live  in  Uim  "  {Div,  Off. 
EaBpiic  141). 

XXII.  Inetrmnemte  of  suffering  buried  witA 
Martyra.^St.  Babylas,  A.D.  250,  according  to 
St.  Chrysoatom,  requested  to  be  buried  with  the 
iron  chains  in  which  he  had  died  {De  Bdbgla 
c.  JuHtniy  11).  St.  Ambrose,  about  393,  asserts 
that  he  found  in  the  grave  of  Agricola  at  Bologna 
the  cross  and  nails  by  which  he  had  suffered  in 
303  {Exhort.  Virgin,  ii.  9).  St.  Sabine  desired 
that  the  stone  which  was  to  be  tied  to  him 
when  thrown  in  the  river  should  be  buried 
with  his  body  (Sarins,  March  13;  not  in  the 
copy  of  Baluxe,  Miaoell.  i.  12  ;  ed.  Hansi).  When 
the  body  of  St.  Daniel  was  found  in  707,  the 
nails  by  which  he  suffered  were  found  with 
him  {Petr.  Natal,  ii.  60,  apud  Franxen.  de  Fw^ 
Vet.  Chriet.  181).     For  other  objects  found  in 

tombs,  see  Cataoombs,  Vol.  I.  p.  314. 

XXI II.  One  not  buried  on  another, — ^This  was 
forbidden  by  the  council  of  Auxerre,  578 :  **  Non 
licet  mortuum  super  mortunm  mittere  "  (can.  ib\ 
and  by  a  law  of  Childeric  about  744  {Capit.  Beg. 
Franc,  i.  153),  which  was  adoffted  by  the  oom- 
pilers  of  the  Carlovingian  code  (vi.  197).  The 
reason  of  the  prohibition  is  not  given ;  but  we 
may  believe  that  it  oould  not  have  been  that 
assigrned  in  an  inscription  given  by  Grater: 
''Solus  cur  sim  quaeris.  Ut  in  die  censorio  sine 
impedimento  fitdlius  leturgam  "  {Carp,  Intoript, 
mlii.  8). 

XXIV.  FUnoere  on  ^  Graive. — St.  Ambrose, 
392,  clearly  alludes  to  a  custom  of  decking  the 
grave  with  flowers  in  his  oration  oh  the  death  of 
V  alentinmn :  "  I  will  not  scatter  his  tomb  with 

*>  Isldon  of  Seville,  ds  Siiu  Corpvrum  SS.  Petri  et 
PMUi,  baa  been  cited  to  shew  that  GhribUans  boried  to 
the  esAt  In  the  1st  century.  There  ts  no  work  of  Isi- 
dole's  under  that  title,  and  tbe  reference  can  only  be  to 
the  tract  onoe  ascribed  to  him,  Dt  Ort%  et  Obitu  Patrum 
(App.  20;  vii.  388,  Bom.  180'i).  where  we  read  In  the 
account  of  Be  Peter:  "Sepultus  in  Vaticano  ab  urbo 
Roma  ad  orientem  (forte,  oocidentem)  tert1oinilli«rio" 
($  39).  die  MS.  (Itidoriana,  ibid,  c  lOT)  says  of  St. 
Peter,  *•  Ad  Ansrralem  plagam  est  f^epultus,'*  and  of  St. 
Paul  "contra  Orientalem plagam." 
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flowers,  bat  will  bedew  his  spirit  with  the  odoar 
of  Christ.  Let  others  scatter  lilies  from  full 
baskets ;  our  lily  is  Christ  "  (l)e  Obit,  Valent.  56). 
St.  Jerome,  in  397,  addressing  one  who  had 
lately  become  a  widower :  **  Other  husbands 
scatter  over  the  tombs  of  their  wives  violets, 
rows,  lilies,  and  purple  flowers,  and  solHce  their 
heart's  pain  by  these  otiSces.  Our  Pammachius 
watera  the  holy  ashes  and  venerable  boaes  with 
the  balsam  of  alms  **  (^Epist.  66,  §  5).  Prudent  ius, 
A.D.  405,  alludes  to  the  same  custom  {Periste' 
pfumon,  Hymn  iii.  prope  fin. ;  Cathem,  Hynm, 
Tii.  in  Hn.). 

in  Gregory  of  Tours  (de  Ohr,  Mart.  71)  we 
read  of  sage-leaves  scattered  in  the  crypt  of  a 
basilic  **  m  honour  of  the  martyrs "  buried 
there. 

XXV.  Lights  at  the  Grave, — It  is  impossible 
ta  say  when  this  practice  began.  The  council  of 
Elvira,  about  305,  ordered  thai*^  wai  lights  shall 
not  be  burnt  in  a  cemetery  in  the  daytime :  for 
the  spirits  of  the  saints  are  not  to  be  disquieted  " 
(can.  34) ;  the  more  probable  sense  of  which  is, 
that  a  needless  blaze  of  light  in  the  daytime 
would  disturb  the  devotions  of  the  faith tnl  who 
frequented  the  cemetery  for  private  prayer.  See 
NotUia  Bucharisticay  133  note ;  ed.  2.  it  is  pro- 
bable that  these  were  in  honour  of  martyrs  only. 
The  practice  was  apparently  the  same  when 
Yigilantius  wrote  about  404:  '*We  see  under 
pretext  of  religion  a  custom  introduced  into  the 
churches,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Gentiles,  of 
burning  masses  of  wax  lights  while  the  sun  is 
still  shining.  .  .  .'  These  people  do  a  great 
honour  to  the  most  blessed  martyrs,  in  conceiv- 
ing them  to  receive  light  from  worthless  wax 
tapers,  whom  the  Lamb,  who  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  throne,  lights  with  the  full  blaze  of  His 
majesty  *'  (apud  Hieron.  contra  VigOant,  §  4). 
Jerome  ascribed  the  practice  to  women  who  had 
more  zeal  than  knowledge,  but  at  the  same  time 
defended  it,  **•  Hoc  fit  manyribus,  et  idciroo  reci- 
piendum est "  (§  8).  At  a  later  period  we  find 
lights  left  at  the  graves  of  others  besides  martyrs, 
and  often  renewed  as  at  theirs.  Thus  when  the 
mother  of  Aredins  was  buried,  570,  ^  they  placed 
a  wax  candle  at  her  head  '*  (Greg.  Tur.  de  Oior, 
Conf,  104).  This  is  related  incidentally  ;  so  that 
we  infer  a  common  practice.  In  the  East  Pseudo- 
Athanasius  says:  **Fail  not  to  bum  oil  and  wax 
at  his  tomb ;  for  these  things  are  acceptable  to 
Ood,  and  they  bring  a  great  reward  from  Him  " 
(apud  Joan.  Daroasc.  Orat.  de  Us  qui  in  Fide 
dormienmtf  §  19).  See  Liouts,  the  0£B£MOnial 

UBE  OF,  §  iz. 

XX  VL  Almsgiving  at  Funerals. — ^The  giving 
of  alms  both  at  the  funeral  and  on  days  of  com- 
memoration was  so  strongly  inculcated  and 
strictly  practised  both  in  the  East  and  West,  that 
it  is  desirable  to  shew  the  grounds  of  it  as  well 
as  to  give  testimonies  to  the  fact;  the  more  so 
because  the  reason  more  commonly  alleged  gave 
rise  to  momentous  consequences  in  after-ages. 
The  Apostolical  ConsiitutionSy  about  200,  appear 
to  regard  it  as  a  simple  act  of  piety  to  the 
deceased,  to  conciliate  respect  for  his  memory 
and  to  keep  it  alive  among  the  people :  **  Of  the 
things  belonging  to  him,  let  there  be  given  to  the 
poor  for  a  remembrance  of  him  '*  {tls  iu>dfurnffiy 
ainovy  viii.  42).  Before  the  end  of  the  4th 
oentory,  however,  we  find  St.  Chrvsostom 
iaabting  without  hesitation  on  a  very  different 
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reason :  *'  I  shew  you  another  mode  of  honouring 
the  dead  than  by  costlv  graveclothes,  .  .  .  the  ves- 
ture of  almsgiving.  This  garment  will  rise  again 
with  him  "  {Horn,  85  m  Ev,  3.  Joan.  §  5).  Else- 
where he  urges  the  practice  that  the  departed 
^  may  be  clothed  with  greater  glory.  If  he  has 
died  a  sinner,  that  his  sins  may  be  loosed :  if  a 
righteous  man,  that  there  may  be  an  addition  to 
his  recompense  and  reward*'  (^Hom.  31  in  S, 
Matt.  Ev,  ix.  23).  Again,  speaking  of  a  sinner 
who  has  "  ofiended  God  in  many  things,"  he  says : 
**  It  is  right  to  weep  (for  him),  or  rather  not  to 
weep  only,  for  that  does  not  profit  him,  but  to 
do  those  things  that  may  bring  him  some  com- 
fort,— to  give  alms,  to  wit,  and  make  offerings  ** 
{Horn.  6*  m  S,  Joan,  Ev,  §  5).  A  later  Greek 
writer  calls  **  the  alms  left  to  the  poor  by  the 
departed  dead  sacrifices,"  but  adds,  **Neverthe-- 
less,  if  he  was  merciful  in  his  lifetime,  his  good 
deeds  in  death  are  accepted  of  GK>d  "  {iiuaest,  ad 
Antioch,  90  inter  0pp.  S.  Athan.)< 

The  same  sentiment  prevailed  in  the  Latin 
church  at  least  from  the  middle  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury. St.  Jerome,  for  example,  ▲.D.  397,  says 
decidedly  of  Pammachius,  that  he  moistened  the 
ashes  of  his  wife  with  the  balsam  of  alms 
{Epist.  66  ad  Pautm.  §  6).  St.  Augustine  :  "  it 
is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  dead  are  helped 
...  by  the  alms  which  are  distributed  on 
behalf  of  their  spirits;  so  that  the  Lord  deals 
more  mercifyilly  with  them  than  their  sins  have 
deserved"  {Serm.  172,  c.  2;  sim.  Enchirid.  110, 
f  29 ;  Z^  Dulcitii  Quaest,  ii.  4,  and  I)e  Cura  pro 
MdrtmSf  18,  §  22).  He  explains,  however,  that 
alms  after  death  only  profit  those  who  have  so 
lived  as  to  be  capable  of  benefit  from  them 
(Eno^,  u.  s.  cited  by  himself  in  De  Dulo.  Quaest. 
XL.  s. ;  comp.  Serm,  u.  s.  and  De  Oura,  u.  s. ;  also 
Isidor.  Hispal.  de  Offic.  i.  18).  Laws  were  at 
length  founded  on  the  practice.  Thus  a  canon 
of  the  English  council  of  Cealchythe,  aid.  816, 
orders  that  on  the  death  of  a  bishop  **  a  tenth 
of  his  substance  shall  be  given  for  his  soul's 
sake  in  alms  to  the  poor,  of  his  cattle  And  herds, 
of  his  sheep  and  swine,  and  also  of  his  provision 
within  door,  and  that  every  Englishman  [of  hisj 
who  has  been  made  a  slave  in  his  days  be  set  at 
liberty,  that  by  this  means  be  may  deserve  to 
receive  the  fruit  of  retribution  for  his  labours 
and  also  forgiveness  of  sins  "  (can.  10 ;  Johnson's 
tr.). 

XXYIL  27ie  Feast  at  tlie  Funeral,—T\xe  mo- 
tives which  led  to  the  giving  of  alms  at  a  funeral 
also  gave  rise  to  a  custom  of  entertaining  the  poor 
at  a  feast,  which  was  often  repeated  on  days  of 
commemoration.  An  early  allusion  occurs  in  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions :  **  In  the  memoriae  of 
the  departed,  feast  When  invited  in  an  orderly 
manner  and  in  the  fear  of  God,  that  ye  may  be 
able  to  intercede  for  those  who  have  departed  " 
(viii.  44).  Constantino,  about  325,  speaks  of  the 
'*  perfectly  sober  feasts  celebrated  by  many  "  at 
the  funerals  of  the  &ithful  ''  for  pity  and  relief 
of  the  needy  and  the  assistance  of  exiles  "  (Orat, 
ad  Sanct.  Coetumy  12).  "  Why,"  asks  St.  Chry- 
Bostom,  '^dost  thou  invite  the  poor  and  call 
priests  to  pray?  That  the  departed  may  come 
to  rest,  you  say,  that  he  may  find  the  Judge 
merciful"  {ffom.  31  m  8,  Matt.  Ev,  ix.  23). 
**  If  thou  wert  commemorating  a  son  or  a  brother 
deceased,  thou  wouldst  be  conscience-stricken  if 
thou  didst  not  observe  the  custom  and  invite  the 
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poor  "  {Horn,  27  tn  1  Cor.  xi.  25).  PavliDas,  A.D. 
397,  h«s  left  a  description  of  the  fuDeral  feast 
given  hj  Pammachius,  on  the  death  of  his  wife, 
to  the  poor  of  Rome  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter 

It  will  be  observed  that  Pseudo-Origen  speaks 
as  if  the  festival  were  of  the  Mine  character, 
whether  it  celebrated  the  death  of  a  martyr  or  of 
a  private  friend.  The  fact  is  that  the  festivity  of 
a  saint's  day  was  at  first  nothing  more  than  the 
repetition  of  his  funeral  feast  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  death.    [Cella  Memoriae.] 

When  Christianity  became  the  .religion  of  the 
people,  such  occasions  naturally  led  to  excess 
and  other  evils.  **  1  know  that  ther*are  mnny,*' 
says  St.  Augustine,  **who  eat  and  drink  most 
luxuriouslyover  the  dead  *'  (De  Mor.  Eocl,  34,  §  75). 
On  this  account  St.  Ambrose  suppressed  the 
feasts  of  commemoration  at  Milan  (Aug.  Conf,  v. 
2) ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  his  prohibition 
embraced  that  held  at  the  funeral  itself.  St. 
Augustine,  encouraged  by  the  example,  induced 
his  bi.>hop  Aurclius  to  do  the  same  at  Hippo 
{Epiat.  22  ad  Aurei.  i.  §  6).  With  this  advice 
of  St.  Augustine  to  his  bishop  we  may  connect  a 
canon  of  the  council  of  Carthage,  398,  at  which 
both  were  present :  ^  Let  those  who  either  refuse 
to  the  churches  the  oblations  of  the  dead  or  give 
them  grudgingly  be  excommunicated  as  slayers  of 
the  needy  *'  (can.  95).  The  last  phrase  occurs  also 
in  a  canon  of  Vaison  in  France,  442,  Vhere  the 
reason  assigned  is  that  ^Hhe  faithful  departing 
from  the  body  are  defrauded  of  the  fulness  of 
their  desires,  and  the  poor  of  the  relief  of  alms 
and  needful  sustenance  "  (can.  4).  Modem 
writers  have  called  the  feast  of  which  we  have 
now  spuken  **  the  funeral  agape."  We  are  pot 
aware  that  it  was  ever  so  called  by  the  ancients. 
Nor  does  it  answer  to  the  true  notion  of  an  agape. 
It  was  not  a  common  meal  to  which  many  con- 
tributed and  of  which  all  partook  as  an  act  of 
communion.  Whatever  its  motive,  it  was  simply 
a  provision  for  the  poor  by  the  rich  mourner, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  even  the  giver  of  the 
feast  sat  down  to  it  with  those  whom  he  fed. 

Though  the  festivities  of  sainta'  days  originated 
in  the  funeral  feast,  they  are  more  properly 
referred  to  another  head. 

XXVIII.  y'he  EucKarist  at  Funerals.— Th^  eu- 
cfaarist  was  celebrated  at  funerals,  but  we  cannot 
say  that  this  was  general,  even  when  the  cere- 
mony took  place  in  the  morning.  The  persons 
in  whose  case  it  is  mentioned  were  of  eminence. 
The  ApostoliceU  Constitutions^  referring  to  the 
obsequies  of  the  dead,  say :  "  Offer  both  in  your 
churches  and  in  the  cemeteries  the  acceptable 
eucharist,  the  antitype  of  the  kingly  body  o( 
Christ"  (vi.  30);  but  this  would  be  satisfied  by 
any  subsequent  celebration.  The  council  of  Car- 
thage, A.D.  397,  orders  that  ^  the  sacraments  of 
the  altar  be  celebi-ated  only  by  men  fasting;" 
and  as  a  consequence,  that  when  the  ^  commend- 
ation of  any  deceased  persons,  whether  bishops 
or  others,  is  to  take  place  in  the  afternoon,  it 
be  celebrated  with  prayers  only,  if  they  who 
celebrate  it  are  found  to  have  already  broken 
their  fast "  (can.  29).  The  natural  inference  is 
that  a  celebration  at  the  time  was  not  considered 
all-important.  Nor  was  it  likely  to  have  been 
•41  considered,  seeing  that  it  formed  part  of  the 
later  rites  of  commemoration.  The  following 
are  among  the  instances  on  record  of  a  celebra- 
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lion  at  the  funeral  itself.  Eusebius  says  that 
Constantine  was  at  his  funeral  **  deemed  worthy 
of  the  mystic  liturgy,  and  enjoyed  the  com* 
munion  of  holy  prayers"  {Vita  Const,  it.  71). 
St.  Augustine  says  in  reference  to  his  mother's 
burial,  **  Those  prayers  which  we  poured  out  to 
Thee,  when  the  sacrifice  of  our  ransom  waa 
offered  for  her,  the  body  already  placed  near  the 
tomb  before  its  burial,  as  is  the  custom  there," 
&c,  {Conf.  ix.  12,  §  32).  So  at  the  funeral  of 
St.  Augustine  himself:  "The  sacrifice  for  com- 
mendation of  the  burial  of  the  body  was  offered 
to  God,  and  he  was  buried "  (Possid.  in  Vita 
Aug.  31).  Similarly  in  the  6th  century,  St. 
Lupictnus  was  buried  **  celebratis  missis  "  (Greg. 
Tur.  Vitae  Patr.  13). 

St.  Ambrose  was  carried  from  the  church 
(where  he  lay  in  state)  ^  after  the  celebration  of 
the  divine  sacraments  to  the  Ambrosian  basilica, 
in  which  he  was  buried"  (Paulinus,  in  Vita  S. 
AnUn'.  48).  As  this  was  on  Easter  Day,  the 
celebration  was  not  **  pro  defuncto,"  but  his 
name  would  be  inserted  in  the  office  for  the  day. 
**  For  this,  handed  down  from  the  fathers,  the 
whole  church  observes,  that  prayer  be  made  for 
those  who  have  died  in  the  communion  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  when  they  are  com- 
memorated in  their  place  at  the  sacrifice  itself, 
and  that  it  be  also  mentioned  that  it  is  offered 
for  them"  (Aug.  Serm.  172,  §  2).  To  this 
commemoration  of  the  departed  St.  Cyprian 
refers  when  he  says  of  an  offender,  ^  He  does 
not  deserve  to  be  named  at  the  altar  in  the 
prayer  of  the  priest,"  which  he  otherwise  ex- 
presses by  saying  that  "  that  sacrifice  should  not 
be  offered  for  his  falling  a«leep  "  {Epist.  i.  p.  8). 
In  accordance  with  this  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  says, 
"  We  pray  for  the  holy  fathers  and  bishops,  and, 
in  a  word,  for  all  who  have  gone  to  their  r^t 
among  us,  believing  that  a  great  benefit  will 
result  to  the  souls  of  those  for  whom  the  prayer 
is  offered  when  the  holy  and  awful  sacrifice  is 
set  forth  "  {Catech.  Mijst.  v.  6).  This  will  re- 
ceive illustration  from  later  sections. 

XXIX.  Commmnoratums, — ^There  were  com- 
memorations by  prayer  and  eucharist  at  various 
periods  after  the  death  or  burial.  Thus  the 
ApoMtoUoal  Constitutions :  *'  Let  the  third  day  of 
those  departed  to  rest  be  celebrated  in  psalms 
and  reading  (of  Scripture)  and  prayei*s,  for  the 
sake  of  Him  who  rose  again  on  the  third  day; 
and  the  uinth  for  a  remembrance  of  the  sur- 
viving and  the  deceased ;  and  the  fortieth  (some 
MSS.  tftv-tieth),  because  the  people  thus  bewailed 
Moses  (Deut.  xxxiv.  8),  and  the  anniversary  in 
remembrance  of  the  person,  and  let  there  be 
given  of  his  substance  to  the  poor  for  a  memorial 
of  him  "  (viii.  42,  the  original  text ;  sim.  the  Coptic 
Constit.  76,  Tattam's  tr.  146).  St.  Ambrose 
says  that  some  observe  the  third  and  the  <Air- 
tiethf  others  the  seventh  and  the  fortieth  day 
after  death  {De  Obitu  Theod.  3).  His  oratioa 
on  the  death  of  Theodosius  was  delivered  on  the 
fortieth.  His  first  De  Exoessu  Satyri  waa 
preached  at  the  funeral  ("procedamus  ad  tu- 
mulum,"  sub  fin.  §  78) ;  the  second  on  the 
seventh  day  after  the  death  (§  2).  In  a  story 
told  by  Palladius,  401,  the  fortieth  day  waa 
being  celebrated  in  a  monastery  on  a  certain 
occasion  for  one  pei-son,  and  the  third  for  another 
at  the  same  time  {Hist.  Lata.  26).  An  African 
bishop,  writing  to  St.  Augustine,  says,  in  refer- 
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ence  to  the  funeral  of  a  friendf  **  For  the  space 
of  three  days  we  praised  the  Lord  with  hymns 
oyer  his  grave,  and  on  the  third  daj  we  offered 
the  sacraments  of  redemption  "  {Ep,  158,  inter 
£pp.  Aug.  §  2).    Justinian  in  his  laws  Tecognises 
the  days  mentioned  in  the  Apoatolioal  ConsUtuUont 
{OoU.  iz.  16,  xvi. ;  Noixli.  133,  c.  3).    The  rules 
laid  down  by  Theodore  of  Canterbury,  a  Greelc  of 
Tazsus  by  birth,  are  especially  interesting,  from 
hi:i  history  and  position :  ^  He  ought  to  celebrate 
the  masses  of  departed  laymen  thrice  in  the 
year,  on  the  third  day,  the  ninth  day,  and  thir- 
tieth day;   because  the  Lord  rose  on  the  third 
day,  and  ga^e  up  the  ghost  at  the  ninth  hour, 
and   the  sons  of  Israel   bewailed  Moses  thirty 
days"  iCaptt.  37  ;  Labbe,  Cone.  vi.  187 6>    "For 
a  deceased  monk  mass  is  performed  on  the  day 
of  his  burial,  on  the  third  day,  and  afterwards, 
if  the  abbot  will ;  for  a  good  layman  three  or 
seren  masses  are  to  be  said,  after  fasting ;  for  a 
penitent,  on  the  thirtieth  or  seventh  day ;  and 
his  relations  ought  to  fast,  and  offer  an  oblation 
on  the  altar  on  the  fifth,  as  in  Jesus,  the  son  of 
Sirach,  it  is  read,  <  The  children  of  Israel  fasted 
for  Saul  ;'    and  afterwards,   if  the  presbyter 
will "  (ibid.  19).     Of  "  monks  or  religions  men," 
he  says  that  at  Rome  *^  a  mass  is  performed  for 
them  on  the  first  and  third,  and  ninth  and  thir- 
tieth day ;  and  it  is  observed  again  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  if  they  wUl "  (ibid,  90,  1877).    Am»- 
larius,  at  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century,  says, 
**  We  have  it  written  in  a  certain  sacramentary 
(oomp.  the  Gelasian,  ill.  105;  Murat.  i.  762)  that 
the  offices  of  the  dead  are  to  be  celebrated  on 
the  third,  the  seventh,  and  the  thirtieth  day  " 
iDe  Eccl,  Off.  iv.  42).    it  is  naturally  inferred 
from   some  of   the   foregoing   authorities   that 
these  days  were  reckoned  from  the  death ;  but 
at  Rome,  during  the  latter  part  of  one  period,  at 
least,  it  Heems  to  have  been  from  the  burial ;  for 
in  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary,  a  commemorative 
missa  has  this  title,  **  Missa  in  Depositione  De- 
functi  tertii,  septimi,  zzx"^  dierum,  vel  annu- 
alem "  (Unrat.  «.  «.)•     So  in  the  Gregorian 
Prefaces  (Murat.  it  355),  *<In  die  depositionis 
Defuncti  tertio,  et  septimo,  et  trigesimo." 

Although  the  ninth  day  was  so  widely  ob- 
served, especially  in  the  East,  we  find  it  rejected 
by  St.  Augustine,  as  recalling  a  heathen  observ- 
ance. He  says  that  it  has  no  precedent  in  Scrip- 
tore:  **  Therefore  they  ought,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
to  be  kept  from  this  custom  (^  which  thev  call 
among  the  Latins,  ncnemdial^*  ibid.\  if  any 
Christians  observe  that  numtwr  in  the  case  of 
their  dead,  which  belongs  rather  to  the  custom 
of  the  Gentiles  "  (Quaeat.  in  Qen.  172). 

-  XXX.  Annnal  CommemonUioni, — ^The  celebra- 
tion at  the  year's  end  was  recurrent  from  a  very 
early  period.  TertuUian,  A.D.  195,  says,  ^  We 
make  oblations  for  the  departed  by  way  of  birth- 
day gifts  on  the  anniversary  "  (De  Cor.  Mil.  3). 
St.  Cyprian,  250,  of  certain  martyrs :  **  We  al- 
ways, as  ye  remember,  ofier  sacrifice  for  them, 
aa  oiien  as  we  celebrate  the  passions  and  days 
of  the  martyrs  by  an  annual  commemoration " 
(^Episi.  39,  p.  77).  Gregory  Nazianxen  thus 
apwtrophises   his  deceased   brother  Caesarius: 

*^  Every  year  will  we,  at  least  those  who  are 
left  alive,  offer  honours  and  rites  of  commemo- 
ration "  {Orat.  vii.  {  17).  It  is  probable  that 
Monica  had  in  *mind  this  custom  of  a  yearly 
oommemorative    celebration   of  the    eucharist 
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when  she  said,  shortly  before  her  death,  "  I  ask 
no  more  than  that,  wherever  ye  are,  ye  will 
remember  me  at  the  altar  of  the  Lord  "  (Aug. 
Cmf.  iz.  9). 

XXXL  Dcaly  Ma8ae$  for  the  Dead. — In  the 
6th   century  we  find  masses  said  daily  in  the 
West  on  behalf  of  the  departed:  €»g,  a  widow 
of   Lyons  "celebrated  masses  every  day,   and 
ofiered  an  oblation*  pro  memoria  viri  **  (Greg. 
Turon.  de  Olor.  Conf,  65).    Gregory  of  Rome  in 
his  IHaiogues  (iv.  55)  speaks  of  a  priest  who 
^  for  a  whole  week  afflicted  himself  in  tears,  and 
daily  offered  the  salutary  host "  for  one  deceased. 
He  also  relates  of  himself  that  he  once  ordered 
a  priest  "  to  offer  sacrifice  for  thirty  days  con- 
secutively" for  the  soul  of  a  monk  who  had 
broken   his  rule  {ibid.).     It  is,   in  all   proba- 
bility, owing  to  this  statement  of  Gregory,  that 
the  practice    of  trentals  (trigintale,   trentale, 
trigintalium,  trigintinarinm,  trentenarium,  trice- 
narinm,  &c.)  was  said  to  have  originated  with 
him  (Sala  in  Bona,  JSer.  Lit.  i.  zv.  4).    We  do 
not  hear  of  it,  however,  as  usual,  until  the  8th 
century.     In  757,  Lullus,  archbishop  of  Mentz, 
writes  to  his  presbyters :   '*  We  have  sent  you 
the  names  of  the  lord  bishop  of  Rome  (Stephen 
IL,  lately  deceased),  for  whom  let  each  one  of 
you    sing    thirty  masses    et   illos    psalmos  et 
jejunium  (probably  oorrtipf),  according  to  our 
custom"    (Lp.   107,   inter   £pp,   Bonifacii,   ed. 
Wiirdw.).     In  the  9th  century,  the  faithful  in 
France  were  commanded  to  keep  fast  and  to 
make  oblations  for  their  kindred  thirty  days 
(Capit.  Jieg.  Fr.  vi.  198).    Similarly  Herard  of 
Tours  (can.   58):    **Triginti   diebus    amici    et 
parentes  pro  eis  agant."     This  lengthened  ob- 
servafice  of  thirty  days  was  obviously  suegested 
by  Numb.  zz.  29  and  Deut.  ziiv.  8.     In  Bede  we 
read  of  a  priest  who  offered  masses  frequently 
(saepius,  crebras)  for  a  brother  supposed  to  be 
dead  (^Hist.  Eool.  Angl.  iv.  22).     They  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  daily,  nor  is  any  period 
mentioned  throughout  which  he  offered  them. 

XXXIL  Where  the  Name  of  the  Deceased  wob 
introduced. — For  several  centuries  there  were  no 
special  prayers  provided  for  use  when  the 
eucharist  was  celebrated  on  account  of  one' 
departed:  only  the  name  was  introduced  at 
some  appropriate  part  of  the  service.  The 
coimcil  of  Chilons-sur^dne,  813,  orders  that 
^  in  every  celebration  of  the  mass  the  Lord  be 
entreated  for  the  spirits  of  the  departed  at  a 
suitable  place  *'  (can.  39).  At  that  place  the 
names  were  mentioned.  It  varied,  as  at  length 
fized  by  custom,  in  the  several  liturgies.  [Dip- 
TYCH8;  Names,  Oblation  of.] 

XXXIIl.  Miaea  Defuncti. — ^We  do  not  know 
when,  at  a  celebration  for  the  dead,  a  set  of 
proper  prayers  (Missa  pro  Defuncto,  Missa  De- 
functi) was  substituted  for  the  usual  collects. 
For  a  long  period  **  a  mass  for  the  dead  differed 
[only]  from  an  ordinary  mass  in  being  celebrated 
without  Gloria,  and  Alleluia,  and  the  kiss  of 
peace "  (Amal.  de  Eool.  Of.  iii.  44).  There  is 
reason  to  think  that  the  change  began  in  France, 
for  our  earliest  ezamples  of  a  Missa  Defuncti 
are  thence.  One  occurs  in  the  Besanpon  Sacra- 
mentary discovered  ^at  Bobio,  consisting  of  a 
proper  Praefatio  (Gallican),  Collectio,  Post 
nomina.  Ad  pacem,  and  Contestatio  (Mneaevm 
Ital.  i.  385).  The  MS.  is  of  the  7th  century. 
There  is  also  a  fragment  of  a  Misaa  pro  Dcfunctia 
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discovered  by  Niebahr,  and  published  by  Bansen, 
wbich  the  latter  ascribes  to  Hilary  of  Poitiers, 
▲.D.  350  {Anaiecta  Antenio,  iii.  263).  Had  it 
been  so  early,  we  should  certainly  have  found 
similar  forms  in  all  the  sacramentaries  used  in 
France,  but  there  are  none  in  the  Gallico-Gothic, 
the  Prankish,  or  old  Qallican,  the  MSS.  of  which 
date  from  about  550  to  about  800  (Murat.  Lit. 
Bom,  Vet.  ii.  513).  There  'are  several  such 
missae  in  the  Mozarabic  Missal,  but  we  can 
gather  nothing  to  the  purpose  from  this  fact,  as 
that  liturgy  was  in  use  and  receiving  additions 
till  the  11th  century.  Turning  to  Rome  we  find 
several  such  masses  in  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary 
(Murat.  i.  752,  &c.),  the  MS.  of  which  is  at  least 
1100  years  old ;  but  they  could  not  have  been  in 
general  use  or  much  known  when  Amalarius 
wrote  (827),  for  beside  the  remark  quoted  above 
he  says  expressly  (i  'ii.),  *'  Kecordatio  mortuorum 
nuncupative  agitur  ante  Scbis  qufxfte  peccato- 
rUnts"  i.e.  in  the  canon.  The  MSS.  of  the  Ore- 
gorian  Sacramentary,  in  which  similar  forms 
are  found  (Murat.  ii.  752),  do  not  carry  us  with 
probability  higher  than  the  8th  century.  The 
Qelasian  Missa  Defuncti  contained  a  collect  for 
the  day,  Secreta,  Infra  actionem,  Post  Commun. 
(fireg.  Ad  complendum),  to  which  the  Gregorian 
adds  a  proper  preface  (Murat.  ii.  354  et  seq,). 

The  name  of  the  person  for  whom  the  obla- 
tion was  made  was  inserted  in  each  of  the  proper 
prayers  of  the  Missa.  Thus  in  the  Besanyon 
Sacramentary :  "  That  Thou  vouchsafe  to  take  the 
soal  of  Thy  servant  N.  (fitmoli  Tui  til.)  into  the 
bosom  of  Abraham  "  (Praef.) ;  *«To  Uiie  to  Thy- 
self the  soul  of  Thy  servant  N. "  (colL) ;  **  We 
pray  Thee  for  the  soul  of  Thy  servant  N."  (Post 
nom.) ;  "  For  the  spirits  of  all  the  departed,  but 
chiefly  for  the  soul  of  this  Thy  servant  K."  (Ad 
pac.) ;  ^*  Do  Thou,  O  Christ,  receive  the  soul  of 
Thy  servant  N."  (Contest.)  (Jfu«.  rtcU,  i.  385). 

These  Missae  pro  Defunctis  were  in  use  in  the 
church  of  Rome  before  prayer  for  acknowledged 
saints  was  given  up  in  it.  The  Secreta  for  the 
feasts  of  St.  Leo  and  St.  Gregory  was  left  with 
the  following  petition  in  it  down  to  the  13th 
century  (see  Innocent  III.  Daor.  Ootut.  iii.  130): 
*^  Grant,  0  Lord,  that  this  oblation  may  profit 
the  soul  of  Thy  servant  Leo  (or  Gregory) " 
(Murat.  ii.  25,  101). 

The  omission  of  the  Alleluia  which  Amalarius 
(«.  s.)  seems  to  have  thought  universal  in  his 
time  was,  as  we  have  seen,  contrary  to  the  feel- 
ing of  the  earlier  church.  Kor  was  this  expres- 
sion of  joy  ever  quite  disused  even  in  the  West. 
It  is  sung  with  the  Officium  or  Introit  of  the 
Mozarabic  Missa  Defuncti:  ^  Thou  art  my  portion, 
0  Lord.  Alleluia.*'  ^  In  the  land  of  the  Uving. 
Alleluia,"  bis  {Miss.  Moz.  Leslie,  456).  Compare 
the  Officiwnpro  DefuncUe  mentioned  at  the  end 
of  §  vii.  1. 

The  Antiphonary  ascribed  to  Gregory  I.  sup- 
plies two  sets  of  Antiphons  for  these  Missae  De- 
functorum  (Pamelius,  Rituaie  PP.  ii.  175),  in 
which  the  chief  point  of  interest  is  that  one  of 
them  has  the  introit,  '*  Requiem  aetemam  dona 
eis,  Domine,  et  lux  perpetua  luceat  eis  "  (f^om 
2  Esdr.  ii.  345;  Vulg.  4  £sdr.),  still  in  use. 
The  former  clause  of  it  had*  been  used  earlier  as 
a  capitulum  (see  before,  vii.  1). 

XXXIV.  Abise  of  Masses  for  the  DeacL^A 
dreadful  crime  to  which  these  missae  gave  occa- 
sion is  described  as  fre<iuent  by  the  council  of 
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Toledo  in  694.  Priests  would  say  "  missam  pro 
requie  defunctorum  "  for  a  living  object  of  their 
hatred,  in  hope  that  it  would  cause  his  death, 
"  ut  .  .  .  mortis  ac  perditionis  incurrat  pericu- 
lum "  (can^  5).  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
this  was  very  common,  though  the  council 
affirms  that  many  priests  Q^  plerique  sacerdotum") 
were  guilty  of  it.  Gratian  gives  the  canon  in 
brief,  but  preserves  this  startling  expression  (IL 
xxvi.  V.  13,  §  1 ;  Quicunque  sacerdotutn), 

XXXV.  Mutthil  Com/tacts  for  Masses,  4c- — 
In  the  8th  century  we  begin  to  hear  of  agree- 
ments between  priests  that  prayers  and  ma-<<se8 
shall  be  said  by  the  survivors  for  those  of  the 
number  who  should  pre-decease  them.  In  752 
we  find  Boniface  making  this  proposal  to  the 
abbot  Optatus :  **  We  earnestly  beseech  you  that 
there  be  the  intimacy  •  of  brotherly  charity 
between  us,  and  that  there  be  mutual  jtrayers 
for  the  living,  and  that  prayers  and  masses  be 
celebrated  for  those  who  depart  out  of  this 
world,  when  the  names  of  the  deceased  shall  be 
sent  from  either  of  us  to  the  other  "  (Ep.  93). 
About  the  same  time  Cuthbert  writes  to  LuUus : 
*^  The  names  of  the  brethren  which  thou  hast 
sent  to  me  are  recorded  with  the  names  of  the 
brethren  of  this  monastery  who  sleep  in  Christ, 
so  that  I  have  given  order  to  celebrate  for  them 
ninety  masses,  and  more  than  that  '*  {Ep.  127, 
inter  Epp,  Bonif.).  As  the  writer  speaks  of  the 
^  amicitiae  foedera  "  long  existing  between  them, 
and  entreats  Lullus  to  continue  to  pray  for  him, 
and  declares  that  he  (Cuthbert)  remembei*s  him 
in  his  **  daily  prayers,"  we  shall  not  be  wrong 
in  regarding  this  celebration  of  masses  as 
another  instance  of  the  mutual  engagementa 
then  becoming  common.  In  765  a  number  of 
bishops  and  abbots,  met  in  council  at  Attigni- 
snr-Aisne,  agreed  that  "every  one  of  them  .  .  . 
should,  when  any  one  of  their  number  departed 
this  life,  say  one  hundred  psalters,  and  their 
presbyters  sing  a  hundred  special  masses  for 
him ;  and  that  the  bishop  should  himself  per- 
form thirty  masses,  unless  prevented  by  sickness 
or  any  other  hindrance,  in  which  case  he  was  to 
ask  another  bishop  to  sing  them  for  him. 
Abbots,  not  bishops,  were  to  ask  bishops  to  per- 
form thirty  masses  in  their  stead,  and  their 
presbyters  were  to  perform  one  hundred  masses, 
and  their  monks  to  remember  to  sing  one  hun- 
dred psalters"  (Labb.  Cone.  vi.  1702).  A 
similar  compact  was  entered  into  by  the  bishops 
at  Tousi  or  Savoniferes  in  859  (see  can.  13,  Labb. 
viii.  678).    [See  NsCROLOOiuif.] 

XXXVL  To  whom  Christian  Bites  were  denied. 
— Catechumens  were  not  generally  buried  with 
the  solemnities  that  we  have  described.  St.  Chry- 
sostom,  after  a  reference  to  those  rites,  says : 
"But  this  concerns  those  who  have  departed  in 
the  faith.  Catechumens  are  not  thought  worthy 
of  this  consolation,  but  are  deprived  of  every 
help  of  the  kind,  with  one  exception.  What  ia 
that  ?  We  can  give  to  the  poor  on  their  behslf, 
and  that  yields  them  a  certain  solsce,  for  God  willa 
that  we  should  be  benetited  by  one  another*' 
{Horn.  iii.  m  Ep.  ad  Phitipp.  §  4 ;  sim.  Horn, 
xxiii.  m  Ev,  8.  Joan,  §  3;  Ixxxv.  50;  ffjm,  21 
in  Act.  App.  3,  4).  This  was  the  rule,  but  there 
must  have  been  exceptions  in  the  case  of  cate- 
chumens who  suffered  death  for  the  faith,  for 
their  martyrdom  was  considered  an  effectual 
baptism  in  blood  (see  Bingham,  z.  ii.  20,  aod 
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Martyr),  and  must  therefore,  we  presume, 
hare  been  held  to  entitle  the  sufferer  to  every 
Christian  privilege  after  death.  The  inference 
is  slightly  strengthened  by  the  fact  that,  when 
catechumens  are  related  to  have  suffered  with 
the  baptized,  no  difference  of  treatment  after 
death  »  noticed  (see  Eoseb.  Nisi.  JBccL  ri.  4). 
We  may  believe  the  same  of  those  who  were 
prepared  for  baptism,  but  lost  it  through  no 
fiiult  of  their  own.  '*  I  conclude,"  says  Augus- 
tine, '*  that  not  only  suffering  for  the  name  of 
Christ  can  supply  that  which  is  wanting  of  bap- 
tism, but  that  faith  and  conversion  of  heart  can 
also,  if  it  so  happen  that  in  the  difficulties  of 
the  time  help  is  not  forthcoming  toward  the 
celebration  of  the  mystery  of  baptism "  (i>tf 
Bapt.  c.  Don.  iv.  21,  §  29).  Yalentinian  was  an 
instance.  He  was  prepared,  and  eamestlv  de- 
sired to  be  baptized,  but  was  cut  off  suddenly 
before  he  couid  receive  the  sacrament.  We 
should  infer  from  the  language  of  St.  Ambrose 
that  he  was  buried  with  all  the  usual  rites ;  for 
not  only  did  he  deliver  a  fnneral  oration  on  the 
occasion  of  his  death,  but  in  it  he  says,  ^  Give 
the  holy  mysteries  to  his  manes ;  let  us  pray  for 
his  rest  with  pious  afllection.  Give  the  hearenly 
sacraments ;  let  us  wait  on  his  soul  with  our  ol^ 
laUons^'C/^tf  Obitu  Valent.  56). 

In  563  the  council  of  Braga  decreed  that 
**  neither  the  commemoration  of  an  oblation  nor 
the  office  of  psalm-singing  should  be  bestowed 
on  catechumens  who  had  died  without  the  re- 
demption of  baptism  "  (can.  17) ;  and,  with  re- 
gard to  suicides,  that  ^  no  commemoration  should 
be  made  for  them  in  the  oblation,  and  that  their 
bodies  should  not  be  conducted  to  the  grave  with 
psalms  "  (can.  16).  Both  these  rules,  the  council 
declares,  had  been  violated  through  ignorance. 
It  made  the  same  order  with  reference  to  those 
who  are  ^  punished  for  their  crimes  "  (can.  16). 
The  council  of  Auzerre,  578,  also  forbids  the 
oblation  of  suicides  to  be  received  (can.  17). 
Earlier  than  either,  the  council  of  Orleans,  533, 
says  :  **  We  judge  that  the  oblation  of  the  dead 
who  have  been  cut  off  in  any  crime  («.«.  probably, 
'while  under  accusation  for  any  offence '),  ought 
to  be  received,  provided  that  they  are  proyed  not 
to  have  brought  death  on  themselves  by  their 
own  hands "  (can.  14).  Eugenlus  II.,  A.D.  824, 
deprives  nuns  who  persist  to  the  last  in  breadi 
of  rule,  of  <' Christian  burial"  (Dwr.  3).  He 
decrees  the  same  against  those  who  exhibit  feats 
of  strength  at  fairs,  &c.,  though  granting  them 
**  penance  and  the  viaticum "  (^iM.  7).  The 
council  of  Meats,  84-8,  decrees  that  ^^  the  bodies 
of  those  who  are  hung  on  the  gallows  may  be 
carried  to  church,  and  masses  and  oblations 
offered  for  them,  if  they  haye  confessed  their 
sins  "(can.  27). 

XXXVII.  UnreconcOed  Penitents.-^The  Gre- 
gorian Sacf  amentary  provides  a  *^  Missa  pro  De- 
nmctis  desiderantibus  Poenit«ntiam  et  minime 
oon.^equentibus  **  (Hunt.  ii.  219),  to  which  this 
is  prefixed :  ^  If  any  one  who  asks  for  penance 
rubric  shall  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  speech 
while  the  priest  is  coming, it  is  determined  that, 
if  suitable  witnesses  have  declared  this,  and  he 
himself  proves  it  by  any  gestures,  the  priest  do 
sll  things  in  regard  to  the  penitent  according  to 
the  custom."  The  proper  collects  assume  Uiat 
he  desired  absolution,  and  pray  that  his  death 
may  not  deprivb  him  of  this  **  fruit  of  penance 
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which  his  will  desired."  See  further  on  this, 
Oblations,  §  iii.  2,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  earlier  discipline  of  the  church  of  Rome 
was  different 

Among  writers  on  this  subject  are  Jac 
Gretser,  De  Chriatiamorum  Funercy  Ingolst.  1611 ; 
J.  B.  CasaUus,  De  Funeribua  PtHtoorum  CArts^ 
tianorum  in  his  work  I>e  Vet,  Bacr.  Christ.  Hit, 
c.  66,  Rom.  1647 ;  Martene,  De  Ant,  JCoci.  Sit. 
iii.  12-15;  J.  £.  Franxenius,  De  FunerUms  Vet. 
CKrietian.  Helmst.  1709 ;  Onuphr.  Panvinius,  De 
IHtu  aepei.  Mori,  apud  Vet,  CUristianoe^  last 
printed  at  Leipzig  in  1717  ;  F.  Nicolai,!)^  Luctvk 
Christianonun,  sine  de  BiUbua  ad  Septdttiram 
pertinentibua^  Lugd.  Bat.  1739;  L.  A.  Mura- 
torius,  De  Vetenon  Christtanorum  Septdcris  in 
An<.odota^  i.  •  Disq.  17 ;  and  De  Anti/fitie  Chria» 
tianorvm  Sepuicris  in  Anecdota  Chraeca^  Disq.  iii., 
both  reprinted  by  Zaccaria  in  his  edition  of 
Fleury's  Diacipltfta  Populi  Dei,  Venet.  1761  and 
1782 ;  where  see  also  Filesacus,  Fttnus  Vesperti- 
num;  Hugo  Menardus,  Nota  680  in  Sacrxim. 
Oregor.  Paris,  1642,  reprinted  in  Opp,  Greg.  III., 
ed.  Ben. ;  Alex.  Aurel.  Pelliccia,  de  Christianae 
Ecdesiae  Pditioy  iii.  §  ii.  4^,  Neap.  1777,  Colon, 
ad  Rhen.  1629 ;  Mart.  Gerbert,  Vetw  Liturgia 
Alemetnnioa,  Disq.  Praer.  xi.  Monast.  San-Blas. 
1776.  See  also  the  Seport  <m  Burial  Rites  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convoca- 
tion, 1877.  [W.  E.  a,] 

OC^ANUS.  (IX  martyr  with  Theodorus, 
Amianus,  Julianus ;  commemorated  Sept.  4 
(Basil,  Menol.) ;  the  same  or  another,  Sept.  18, 
at  Nicomedia  (Wright's  Ancient  Syr,  Hart,  in 
Journal  of  8.  Lit,  1866,  429).  [C.  H.] 

OCJTAVA,  sister,  probably,  of  St.  Laurentius ; 
commemorated  Aug.  17.    (Usuard,  Mart.) 

[C.  H.] 

OCTAVAE  INFANTIUM,  Low  Sunday  or 
the  octave  of  Easter,  otherwise  called  Dommioa 
m  AlbiSf  so  called  because  the  white  bands  which 
were  wrapped  round  the  heads  of  the  newly- 
baptized  infants  were  then  taken  off.  **Hodie 
Octavae  dicuntur  infantium,  revelanda  sunt 
capita  eorum,  quod  est  indicium  libertatis'' 
(August,  de  Temp.  160,  §  1) ;  and  again,  "  vi)s  qui 
baptizati  estis  et  hodie  completur  sacramentum 
Octa varum  vestrarum,  infantes  appellamini  quia 
regenerati  estis."    {Ibid.  Serm.  11,  <fe  Dioereis.) 

[E.  V.J 

OCTAVE  OF  A  FESTIVAL.  {Octaoa,  Octa- 
vae.) The  eighth  day,  or  space  of  eight  days, 
after  a  festival,  kept  as  a  prolongation  or  repe- 
tition of  the  festival  itself,  honoris  oatuo.  It  is 
a  Western  custom,  apparently  unknown  in  the 
Oriental  church.  [See  Apodosis.]  In  more 
recent  times  the  number  of  festivals  to  which 
octaves  are  assigned  has  been  largely  muHi- 
plied;  and  the  octares  are  divided  into  four 
classes,  according  to  their  degrees  of  solemnity ; 
but  within  the  first  eight  itenturies  it  would 
seem  that  only  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Pentecost 
had  this  distinction,  together  with  the  Epiphany 
in  some  localities,  and  perhaps  the  Feast  of  the 
Dedication  of  the  Church,  or  of  the  Patron  Saint. 

Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the 
custom.  Different  writers  on  ritual  have  found 
a  ground  for  it  in  the  Jewish  observance 
of  the  eighth  day  for  circumcision,  to  which 
indeed  St.  Augustine  refers  in  speaking  of  tht 
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octave  of  Easter  as  kept  by  the  newly  baptized, 
OCTAVAE  Infantium  {d$  Div,  Temp.  cap.  i. ; 
Ep.  W.  32,  33,  &c.).  or  in  the  celebration  of 
the  Feast  of  TabernacK-s  for  eight  days,  or  in  the 
Feast  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple  by  Solomon, 
and  of  the  re-dedication  under  Zerubbabel ;  or, 
again  (under  the  new  covenant),  in  the  appear- 
ance of  our  Lord  on  the  eighth  day  from  the 
Resurrection ;  and  in  the  mystical  value  of  the 
number  eight,  as  a  symbol  of  perfection  and  of 
rest. 

But  the  first  actual  trace  of  the  custom  upon 
which  we  light  is  the  Octave  of  Easter,  during 
which  the  newly  baptised  continued  to  wear 
their  white  baptismal  garments.  Bede  mentions 
the  Octave  of  Pentecost.  In  a  capituLiry  of 
CharlemagDe  we  meet  with  the  octaves  of  Christ- 
mas, Epiphany,  and  Easter ;  in  can.  26  of  the 
council  of  Mainz  (a.d.  813)  with  those  of  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  and  Pentecost.  The  end  of  the 
8th  and  beginning  of  the  9th  century  was  the 
period  to  which  may  be  assigned  the  chief  growth 
of  this  observance,  in  the  treatise  De  Eccka. 
Off,  of  Amalarius,  we  hear  only  of  the  octavea 
of  Christmas,  Epiphany,  Easter,  and  Pentecost ; 
but  it  says  also  (iT.  84):  **  Solemus  octavas 
natalitiorum  aliquorum  Sanctorum  celebrare, 
eorum  scilicet,  quorum  festivitas  apud  nos  clarior 
habetur,  veluti  est  in  octavis  apostolorum  Petri 
ct  Pauli,  et  caeterornm  Sanctorum,  quorum  con- 
suetude diversarum  Ecclesiarum  octavas  cele- 
brat,"  clearly  implying  that  the  custom  was 
grdwing  up  in  different  parts  of  the  church,  but 
that  it  had  not  yet  become  a  matter  of  uniform 
obligation. 

As  to  the  liturgical  observance  of  these  days, 
from  the  fact  that  neither  in  the  Gelasian  nor  Gre- 
gorian Sacramentary  is  any  mass  assigned  for  the 
days  within  the  octave,  but  only  for  the  octave 
itself,  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  at  first  the  octave 
was  merely,  as  it  is  still  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
a  repetition  of  the  festival,  and  of  its  office  on  the 
day  week,  and  that  afterwards  the  intermediate 
days  were  filled  up  by  similar  repeated  com- 
memorations. This  would  only  hold  good,  how- 
ever, of  the  principal  octaves.  The  various  rules 
for  determining  the  right  precedence  of  offictis, 
when  other  festivals  fall  within  an  octave,  belong 
to  a  period  later  than  our  limits. 

For  the  literature  of  the  subject  see  under 
Feotival,  adding  Qrancolas,  Conmy'ntariut  His- 
toricus  in  Romanum  Breviarium,  lib.  i ,  cap.  45 ; 
Venetiis,  1734.  [C.  E.  H.] 

OCTAVIUS,  martyr  at  Turin,  with  Solutor 
and  Ad  venter ;  commemorated  Nor.  20.  (Usuard, 
Mart)  OcrAVUB  {Hieron.  Mart.),  [C.  H.] 

ODE.  The  name  Mj  is  given  in  the  Greek 
Church — 

(1)  To  the  nine  Canticles  which  are  said  at 
Lauds.    [Canticle,  p.  285.] 

(2)  To  certain  rhythmical  compositions,  often 
of  considerable  beauty,  relating  to  the  apecial 
commemoration  of  the  day,  which  are  said  in  the 
Greek  matin  office.  See  CANON  of  Odus,  p.  277 ; 
Officb,  thk  Diving  ;  Troparia.  The  arrange- 
ment of  these  odes,  generally  nine  in  each  office, 
separated  into  three  groups  by  a  short  litany 
after  the  third  and  siith,  resembles  that  of 
Lkctions  in  the  Western  offices;  they  may  in 
lact  be  said  to  take  the  place  of  lections,  which 


are  not  naed  in  ordinary  offices  in  the  Eaai. 
(Freeman,  Prmcipln  of  Dwine  Service  c.  i.  §  5, 
p.  125.)  [C] 

OECONOMUS  (1),  the  house  steward,  or 
manager  of  a  household.  Possidius  {Vita 
August,  c  24)  sava  that  St.  Augustine  never 
used  key  or  seal,  but  committ^-  the  whole 
management  of  his  domestic  affairs  to  the  most 
able  of  his  clergy,  who  transacted  all  the 
business  of  receipts  and  payments,  and  gave  in 
an  annual  account.  See  also  Cunc.  Herd,  (c.  16) 
quoted  below. 

2.  The  treasurer  of  a  particular  church. 
Thua  Cyrtac,  before  his  elevation  to  the  patri- 
archate of  Constantinople,  was  oeconomus  of 
the  great  church  in  that  city.  {Chroniocn  PaM" 
ohale^  p.  378.) 

3.  A  diocesan  official,  holding  a  distinct  posi- 
tion and  discharging  a  public  duty  in  managing 
all  property  belonging  to  the  see.    Originally 
the  business  connected  with  the  temporal  aflairs 
of  the  see  appears  to  have  been  managed  by  the 
bishop  and  his  chapter.    The  council  of  Antioch, 
A.D.  341  (c.  24.  25),  speaks  of  the  possibility  of 
the  revenues  of  the  church  being  misapplied  by 
the  bishop  and  his  presbyters,  and  decrees  that 
all  church  property  should  be  administered  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  the  clergy,  both 
priests  and  deacons,  and  a  regular  account  kept 
of  the  property  belonging  to   the  church,  in 
order  to  prevent  waate  on   the  one  hand,  and 
spoliation  of  the  property  of  a  deceased  bishop 
on  the  other.    Though  the  ap])ointment  of  an 
oeconomns    is    not  specially    decreed  in   theee 
canons,  yet  it  seems  to  have  been  considered  aa 
implied  in  them,  or  at  least  originating  from 
them.    At  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  a.d.  451 
(act.  9X  the  case  was  brought  forward  of  Ibas, 
bishop  of  Edessa,  who  was  charged  with  malver- 
sation of  the  property  of  the  church,  and  wbo 
promisee  that  for  the  future  the  revenues  of 
the  see  shall  be  administered  by  an  oeconomus 
chosen  from  the  clergy,  acconling  to  the  decrees 
of  the  great  council  of  Antioch.     From  the  date 
indeed  of  this  council  the  oeonnomus  is  recog- 
nised in  the  decrees  of  councils  as  one  of  the 
officials  necessarily  existing  in  a  diocese.    The 
council  of  Gtmgra  (c.  7,  8)  forbids  under  pain  of 
anathema  that  any  one  shall  receive  or  dispense 
the  revenues  of  the  church  except  the  bishop 
himself,  or  the  officer  appointed  to  the  steward- 
ship of  benefHctions  (c2s   ehcoyo/iUuf  cvwoifaf). 
The  council  of  Chalcedon,  already  quoted,  after 
declaring  (c.  26)  th.it  it  had  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  council  that  certain  bishops  admin- 
istered the  property  of  the  church  without  an 
oeconomus,  provides  that  every  diocese  should 
have  an  oeconomus,    chosen   from   the  clergy 
belonging  to  it  (4k  ro6  i9lov  itX^pov),  who  should 
manage  the  property  of  the  church  under  direc- 
tion (itar^  ypAfi'^p)  of  the  bishop,  in  order  that 
no  waste  should  be  made  of  the  property,  and 
publicity  given  to  the  way  in  which  it  waa 
employcMl.     In  case  of  the  death  of  a  bishop 
(c.  25)  the  oeconomoa  was  to  manage  the  pro- 
perty of  the  see  during  the  vacancy.    The  samo 
council  (c  2)  mentions  the  oeconomus  among 
the  officials  in  whose  appointment  simony  is 
forbidden.      The  council  of    Lerida,   a.Dw  5*23 
(0.   16),   while  reprobating  the    custom    that 
appears  to  have  -prerailed  among  the  Spanish 
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clvrgj  of  plandering  the  property  of  a  deceased 
bitthop,  orders  that  the  bishop  who  has  charge 
of  the  funeral  shall  provide  that  all  things  are 
fitly  and  carefully  managed,  and  that  the  officer 
who  has  charge  uf  his  domestic  affairs,  associating 
with  himself  one  or  two  clergy,  should  pay  the 
stipends  of  the  clergy  belonging  to  the  bishop's 
household,  and  take  charge  of  the  property  of 
the  see  for  the  succeeding  bishop.  The  council 
of  Valentia,  a.d.  524  (c  2),  after  again  repro- 
bating the  custom  of  plandering  the  house  of 
a  deceased  bishop,  enacts  that  at  the  death  of  a 
bishop  the  incumbent  of  the  nearest  see  should 
make  an  inyentory  within  eight  days  of  the 
gocds  and  property  belonging  to  the  diocese,  and 
■end  it  to  the  metro)>olitan,  who  should  put  a 
proper  person  in  charge  of  such  revenues,  in 
order  that  the  clergy  should  receive  their  proper 
stipends  during  the  vacancy,  and  the  property 
be  handed  over  unimpaired  to  the  succeeding 
bishop.  [Yacanct.]  It  would  appear  from 
these  canons  that  the  office  of  oeeonomna  was 
unknown  in  the  dioceses  of  Spain  at  the  date 
of  the  councils  by  which  they  were  made.  But 
the  second  council  of  Seville,  A.D.  618  (c.  9), 
after  reciting  that  It  had  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  council  that  certain  bishops  had  oeoonomi 
chosen  from  the  laity,  enacts  that  no  bishop 
should  admini:»ter  the  temporal  afiairs  of  his 
diocese  except  through  an  oeoonomus  chosen 
from  among  his  clergy,  according  to  the  decree 
of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  giving  as  a  reason 
that  it  is  unbecoming  that  a  layman  should  be 
the  representative  vicarius  of  a  bishop,  or  sit  in 
judgment  on  church  matters;  and  that  those 
who  are  associated  with  a  bishop  in  the  ad- 
miniiitratiun  of  affairs  ought  not  to  differ  with 
him  either  in  apparel  or  profession.  From  this 
canon  it  appears  that  the  oeconomus  possessed 
some  jurisdiction  in  the  adjustment  of  iinancial 
matters.  Thus  we  are  told  (Theod.  Lect.  H,  E.  i.) 
that  Mareian,  a  convert  tVom  the  sect  of  the 
Ciithari,  whom  Grennadius  of  Constantinople 
appointed  as  his  oeconomus,  at  once  ordained 
that  all  the  offerings  of  the  faithful  in  Con- 
stantinople should  belong  to  the  churches  in 
which  they  were  made,  instead  of  being  con- 
ndere<i  the  property  of  the  great  church.  The 
fourth  council  of  Tolcio,  A.D.  683  (c.  48^  re- 
ferring to  the  decree  of  the  council  ofChalosdon, 
enacts  that  every  bishop  should  select  from  the 
clergy  of  his  diocese  those  olfioers  whom  the 
Greeks  call  ^  oeconomi ; "  that  i!<,  whO)  in  stead 
(vice)  of  the  bishop,  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
church.  The  council  of  Meaux,  A.O.  845  (c.  47), 
strictly  forbids  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  under 
any  drcumstanoes,  to  elect  an  oeconomus  to 
Bsanage  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  see  without 
the  assent  of  the  bishop;  if  the  bishop,  through 
bodily  infirmity,  is  incapable  of  acting,  the  arch- 
bishop is  to  select  the  oeconomus  with  the  assent 
of  the  bishop.  Another  council,  A.D.  876  (Cbnc 
PcmUga.  c  14X  enacts  that  at  the  death  of  a 
bishop  the  oeconomus  shall  be  his  executor,  and 
guardian  of  the  property  of  the  see. 

The  laws  of  the  Krench  kings  make  frequent 
mention  of  the  oeconomus  and  his  duties.  A 
capitulary  of  Charles  the  Great  (it.  a  9,  ed. 
Bains.)  provides  that  the  oeconomus  shall  be 
responsible  for  any  injury  sustained  by  the  pro- 
perty of  the  see  during  his  administration  ;  and 
also  mentions  an  archioeoonomus,  probably  the 
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head  of  the  other  oeoonomi.  Photius  (Syntag^ 
tit.  X.  2)  gives  an  edict  of  Justinian  com* 
manding  oeconomi  to  settle  the  accounts  of  their 
sees  once  a  year.  If  bishops  do  not  appoint 
oeconomi,  the  archbishops  are  to  do  so  {^Nomocan, 
tit.  X.  c.  i.). 

Oeconomi  appointed  in  accordance  with  these 
decrees  are  frequently  mentioned  in  eeclesiastical 
writers.  Socrates  (^.  E,  vi.  7)  says  that  Theophi- 
lus  of  Alexandria  appointed  two  Egyptian  monks 
to  the  stewardship  of  his  church  {olKopoftia*  r^y 
iKK\iilclta\  adding  that  they  thus  discovered 
his  greediness  and  rapacity,  and  were  so  disgusted 
that  they  deserted  tneir  posts  and  retired  to  the 
desert  (see  Vales.  Annot,  in  loco).  Gregory 
the  Great  {Epist.  iii.  22,  p.  640),  in  the  case  of 
the  vacant  see  of  Salona  in  Dalmatia,  orders  that 
the  oeconomus  who  was  in  charge  of  the  diocese 
at  the  death  of  the  bishop  should  continue  to 
manage  the  revenues,  and  give  in  his  account  to 
the  next  bishop.  A  precept  of  Hincmar,  bishop 
of  Rheims,  addressed  to  Hedenulph,  bishop  of 
Laon  {Qail,  Cone,  ii.  p.  660),  strictly  forbids 
him  to  take  money  for  the  appointment  of  an 
oeoonomus,  whom  he  styles  the  dispenser  of  the 
property  of  the  church  (^  facultatnm  ecclesiae 
dispensator ").  in  an  epistle  to  the  church  of 
Laon  {Opp,  ii.  p.  178),  the  same  prelate  declares 
that  the  oeoonomus  was  the  proper  guardian  of 
the  property  of  the  see  at  the  death  of  the 
bishop.  Liberatus  {Brev,  c.  16)  speaks  of  a 
certain  John,  who  was  promoted  from  being  an 
oeoonomus  to  be  presbyter  of  the  church  at 
Tabennesus,  and  afterwards  became  again  oeco- 
nomus, having  charge  of  the  revenues  of  all  the 
churches.  The  duties  of  th^  oeconomus  are  de- 
fined at  length  by  Isidore  of  Seville  {Epist,  i. ; 
BM,  Patr,  viii.  p.  210)  as  comprising  all  business 
relating  to  the  building  of  churches,  the  manage- 
ment of  ail  law  matters  in  which  the  church 
was  concerned,  the  superintendence  of  all  fields, 
vineyards,  and  all  ecclesiastical  possessions,  the 
division  of  the  revenues  in  due  proportion  among 
the  clergy,  the  widows,  nnd  poor,  and  the  allow- 
ance of  food  and  clothing  to  the  clergy  and  others 
belonging  to  the  bishop's  household.  But  all  to 
be  done  under  the  authority  and  by  the  direction 
of  the  bishop. 

From  all  this  two  things  seem  clear — that  the 
oeoonomus  was  to  be  one  of  the  clergy,  and  to 
be  appointed  by  the  bishop.  But  a  canon  of 
Theophilus  of  Alexandria  (c.  9,  in  Beveridge, 
Panaect.  il.  173)  says  that  t^e  oeconomus  was 
chosen  by  the  vote  of  all  the  clergy.  (See  Bing- 
ham, Antiiuities,  iii.  13,  §  1.) 

In  later  years  the  duties  of  the  oeconomus 
appear  to  have  been  transferred  to  the  treasurer, 
Thesaurarius.  [P.  0.] 

OEOONOBiUS  (MOKABTTC),  Cjmr,  Haer, 
Gael.   Maob,  Irish  Hasb,   Maor,   Mohr,  anl 

Fbbtiohu  (Four  Mast,  A-D.  777,  782 :  Tefl 
a  man,  and  T^fJ  a  house),  called  also  Equo- 
KiifUS  {Ann,  VIU  a.d.  780  sq.),  was  **cnstos 
monasterii,"  spenser  or  house  steward,  having 
charge  of  the  internal  secular  affairs  of  the 
monastery,  such  even  as  providing  the  com  and 
wood  (Coigan,  Acta  38.  213,  c.  44 ;  393,  c  6). 
In  Fow  Mttst.  A.D.  777,  he  is  called  prior,  and 
may  have  been  local  administrator  of  the  subject 
monasteries,  or  vice-abbat  in  the  parent  house 
(Reeves,  S,  Adamnan^  65, 365).  As  the  oeconoiiaus 
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of  the  see  had  charge  of  the  gifts  of  the  faithftil, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  of  the  episcopal  and 
cathedral  estotes  (Du  Cange,  Qio98,  iv.  696,  697), 
80  the  monastic  oeconomus  received  the  tributes 
due  to  the  monastery ;  while  again  in  Ireland 
the  airchinneach,  in  Scotland  the  herenach,  and 
on  the  Continent  the  adrocatiis  ecclesiae,  farmed 
the  monastic  termon  or  lands,  as  the  abbat's 
deputy,  maor,  or  steward,  with  a  percentage  of 
one-third  for  his  labour.  The  tributes  and  fines, 
in  Irish  **  cain,'*  were  of  Tarious  kinds,  according 
to  the  form  of  transgression;  as  the  amounts 
must  have  been  considerable,  a  person  of  probity 
was  required,  and  the  ancient  canons  required 
the  persons  so  entrusted  to  belong  to  the  clerical 
order  (Bingham,  Orig,  Eod,  iii.  c  12,  §  1,  2> 
But  in  Ireland  the  oeconomus  or  maor  had 
custody  also,  specially  in  later  times,  of  the 
sacred  relics  and  valuable  property  belonging  to 
the  monastery;  as  at  Armagh,  the  **Book  of 
Armagh,"  and  patron's  bell  (Reeves,  Ecd.  AnL 
150,  370),  and  St  Patrick's  crozier,  called  the 
^Bacnlus  Jesu"  (Bernardus,  Vit.  &  Malach. c  5), 
and  held  an  endowment  of  land  attached  to  the 
office,  which  being  hereditary  has  given  a  name  to 
the  family  of  Mac  Moyre,  and  to  the  townland  of 
Ballymire  beside  Armagh  (Todd,  S,  Patrick^  170, 
171;  PetTi%  Mound  Toicera,  333-335;  O'Conor, 
£ev.  Bib.  Script  i.  Ep.  Nunc  pp.  Ivii.  lviii> 
In  illustration  of  this,  we  find  the  steward,  maor, 
and  later  the  thane,  as  a  regal  officer  collect- 
ing the  royal  dues  from  the  crown  lands,  and 
presenting  the  royal  tenantry  at  the  annual 
nesting ;  while  a  still  higher  official,  called  the 
mormaor,  or  lord  high  steward,  discharged  a 
similar  duty  in  ^e  larger  province,  which  after- 
wards became  the  earldom  or  oounty.  (Robert- 
son, Scotliitid  under  her  Early  KingB,  i.  29  sq.,  329, 
330 ;  0*Curry,  Led.  Man.  OutL  Anc.  Irish^  i.  pp. 
cczliw  ccxlv.)  [J.  G,] 

OECUMENICAL  (olicovfupiKSs)  (1).  The 
word  "  oecumenical,"  when  applied  to  a  council, 
designates  one  to  which  the  bishops  of  the  whole 
world  have  been  summoned ;  or  the  decrees  of 
which  have  at  any  rate  been  accepted  by  the 
whole  church.  OlKovfjk€ytK6s  is  of  course  derived 
from  71  oUovfitrriy  which,  though  frequently 
applied  to  that  portion  of  the  world  which  was 
organised  under  the  Roman  empire,  is  commonly 
used  both  in  the  LXX.  and  in  the  New  Testament 
for  the  whole  inhabited  earth  (Bleek,  Erkldr,  d. 
drei  ersten  Emngj,  i.  68 ;  CoDNCita,  p.  474).  The 
councils  within  our  period  which  are  recognised 
as  oecumenical  are,  the  First  of  Nicaea  (325), 
Constantinople  (381),  Ephesus  (431),  and  Chal- 
cedon  (451);  the  Second  (553)  and  Third  (680) 
of  Constantinople,  and  the  Second  of  Nicaea 
(787). 

(2)  On  the  title  ''oecumenkal  bishop,"  or 
**  oecumenical  patriarch,"  applied  to  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  see  Popis.  [C] 

OFFA  JUDIOIALIS.    [Ordbal,  V.] 
OFFER  END  A.    [Offertorium.] 
OFFERINGS.    [Oblatiohb.] 

OFFERTORIUM.  (1)  Offertorhm,  AnH- 
photta  ad  Offertoriumy  Cantua  OffertorH,  Offers 
erenla,  were  names  given  to  the  anthem  sung 
while  the  oblations  were  received.  We  learn 
from  St.  Augustine  that  in  his  time  ^  a  cnatom 


had  tpmng  up  at  Carthage  of  saying  at  the 
altar  hymns  from  the  Book  of  P^ilms,  whether 
before  the  oblation,  or  when  that  which  had 
been  offered  was  beins  distributed  to  the  people  " 
{Retract.  11).  The  latter  hymn  or  anthem  was 
afterwards  called  the  .Commumio:  the  former 
the  offertorium  or  offerenda  in  Italy,  and  its 
derived  churches ;  the  sonufn,  or  perhaps,  more 
correctly,  soniis,  in  Gaul,  and  the  iocrifidttm  in 
Spain.  Whether  the  practice  originated  at 
Carthage,  or  had  been  observed  before  elsewhere^ 
is  not  Idiown.  Walafrid  Strabo,  ▲.!>.  842,  did  not 
not  know  who  added  to  the  office  ^  the  offertory 
which  ia  sung  during  the  offering,"  or  ''the 
antiphon  said  at  the  communion ;"  but  believed 
that  ^  in  old  times  the  holy  fathers  offered  and 
communicated  in  silence  "  {de  lieb.  Eocl.  22). 

Isidore,  a.d.  595,  appears  to  be  the  first  who 
uses  the  word  offertorium:  ''Offertoria  quae 
in  sacrificiorum  honore  canuntur"  («.  «.). 
''Offerenda"  was  later,  but  apparently  as 
common  for  a  long  period.  It  is  used  by 
Amalariua,  de  Bodes.  Off.  iii.  39 :  "  De  offerenda 
Vir  erat  m  terra,"  where  he  has  "  offertorium  " 
also ;  by  Remigius  of  Auxerre  {de  Cdebr.  Miatae^ 
ad  oalc;  Pfteudo-Alcuin,  de  Dio.  Off.  cap.  40); 
John  of  Avranchea  {Bit.  Celehr.  Mit»,  in  App. 
Sacram,  Qregor.  0pp.  Greg.  iii.  255);  Pseudo- 
Alcuin,  de  Die.  Off.  19. 

This  anthem  is  not  prescribed  in  the  earliest 
Ordo  Romanus,  about  730 ;  but  in  the  second, 
perhaps  about  a.d.  800,  after  the  creed,  which 
ia  also  absent  from  the  first,  "  the  bishop  salutes 
the  people,  saying.  The  Lord  be  with  you.  Afl«r 
that  he  says.  Let  us  pray.  Then  the  offertorium  is 
sung,  with  verses  "  {Mue.  Ital.  ii.  46).  When 
the  oblations  have  been  all  received  ami  offered, 
"  the  pontiff,  bowing  a  little  towards  the  altar, 
looks  at  the  choir,  and  nods  to  them  to  be 
silent"  (47).  The  verses  and  offerenda  were 
repeated  until  the  offering  was  over.  Remigius 
(u.  s.)  says,  "Sequitur  deinde  offerenda,  quae 
inde  hoc  nomen  acoepit,  quod  tunc  populus  sua 
munera  offerat.  Sequuntur  versus,  a  vertendo 
dicti,  quod  in  offerenda  revertantur,  dum  repeti- 
tnr  offerenda."  The  offertory  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Geiaaian  Sacramentary  (Murat.  Ziimy, 
Rom.  Vet,  i.  695) ;  nor  in  the  Vatican  Gregorian 
printed  by  Rocca  {0pp.  Greg.  v.  63 ;  Antv.  1615) ; 
but  it  appears,  in  the  copies  edited  by  Muratori 
(«.  f.  ii.  1),  Menard  {Opp,  Greg.  ed.  Ben.  iiL  1, 
74,  244),  and  Pameiius  {Rituale  SJ3.  PP.  ii. 
178). 

The  Antiphonarium  ascribed  to  Gregory,  but 
later,  provides  offertoria  for  eveir  considerable 
day  of  the  Christian  year.  Walafrid  («.s.)  tdls 
us  that  down  to  his  time  no  offertory  was  snng 
on  £a8ter  eve,  nor  do  we  find  any  provided  in 
the  antiphonary  of  Gregory  (PameL  «. «.  ii. 
HI). 

The  Milanese  Offerenda,  now  called  offertorium 
(Martene,  de  Ant.  Eod.  Rit.  i.  iv.  zii.  oid.  Z\ 
was  constructed  like  the  Roman  (PameL  «.  s.  i. 
298).  It  is  now  sung  while  the  priest  is  censing 
the  altar  and  oblations,  after  having  said  the 
secret  pimyers  of  oblation  (Mart  u.  «. ;  Le  Brun, 
Dietert.  iii.  art.  ii.). 

Germanus  of  Paris,  555,  speaks  of  the  Galli* 

can  offertory  under  the  name  of  eonwn.     It 

began  when  the  FERifENTUM  was  brought  in : 

'*  Nunc  autem  procelentem  ad  altariura  corpus 

,  Christ!  non  jam  tubis  iurepraehensibilibusy  sed 
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spiritalibus  vocibiu  praedara  Christ!  mag- 
zialia  dulci  modilia  psallet  Ecclesia**  («tc; 
Expos,  Bret),  c.  De  Sono).  In  France  this  took 
place,  not  as  at  Rome  before  the  serrice  began 
\Ord.  Bom,  I,  8,  ii.  4),  bat  jnst  before  the  offer- 
ings were  made ;  when,  **  lectA  passione  (it  was 
the  feast  of  St.  Polycarp)  cum  caeteris  lectioni- 
bos,  ....  tempus  ad  sacrifidum  offerendnm 
adrenit,  acceptaqne  tnrre  dtaconns  in  qui  mjs- 
terium  dominici  corporis  habebatnr,  ferre  coepit 
ad  ostinm  "  (Greg.  Tnr.  de  Glor.  Mart.  86).  We 
do  not  know  any  extant  example  of  the  Oallican 
sonnm. 

The  Goths  of  Spain  called  their  offertory 
tacrifidum  ;  but  probably  not  till,  after  the  6th 
centary,  as  Isidore  uses  the  word  offertorium 
both  in  his  book  Ik  Officiia  (i.  16)  and  his 
Epistle  to  Lendeired  ($  13>  In  the  latter, 
howeyer,  he  nses  the  phrase  "  sacrificii  respon- 
soria  "  (§  by,  which,  probably  meaning  the  re- 
sponses at  the  offering,  would  be  a  step  towards 
the  later  usage.  **  Sacrificium  "  is  always  used 
in  the  Mozarabie  Missal  (Leslie,  pp.  3,  8,  11, 
17,  &C.).  Once  we  haye,  *'  Dicat  chorus  sacri- 
ficium quod  dicitur  offertorium."  (8) ;  but  we 
cannot  tell  the  age  of  the  rubric 

(2)  Offertorium  was  also  the  name  of  a  large 
dish,  often  of  precious  materials,  in  which  the 
loayes  [Oblatks]  were  received  fh>m  the  offerers 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  In  the  Life 
of  Benedict  of  Anagni,  a.d.  801,  we  are  told  that 
he  procured  *'yery  large  silver  chalices,  silver 
offertoria,  and  whatever  he  saw  to  be  needful  for 
the  work  of  God  "  (Ardo,  5,  §  25 ;  comp.  §  33  in 
Bolland.  Feb.  12).    [Offertory  Dish.] 

(8)  Sheets  of  fine  linen  or  richer  material 
employed  to  receive  or  cover  the  offerings  of 
bread,  were  also  called  offertoria.  According  to 
the  Ordo  Bomamu  (about  a.d.  730),  the  loaves, 
as  they  were  received  by  the  celebrant,  were  put 
into  a  fine  linen  cloth  {nndonem),  which  was 
carried  after  him  for  the  purpose  {Ord.  i.  12 ; 
ii.  9 ;  in  Mus,  Ital,  ii.  11,  47). 

(4)  A  cloth  in  which  the  chalice  was  held  by 
the  minister,  when  he  lifted  or  set  it  on  the 
altar.  When  the  chalice  had  two  handles,  it 
was  passed  through  them.  Ordo  Bomamu^  i. : 
**  Levat  calicem  archidiaconus  de  manu  subdia- 
coni  regionarii,  et  ponit  eum  super  altare  juzta 
oblatam  pontificis,  a  deztris  involutis  ansis  cum 
offertorio"  (§  15);  again,  **Levat  cum  offertorio 
calicem  per  ansas  '*  ({ 16 ;  similarly  Ord,  ii.  §§  9, 10). 
Sach  a  cloth  under  the  same  name  was  dso  used 
with  the  vessel  in  which  the  water  was  offered : 
**  Aqua  etiam  .  .  .  ab  imo  diaoonorum  .  .  .  cum 
offertorio  serico  offertur  "(Instit,  Monast.Cist^c, ; 
Cassandri  Liturgioa,  22).  St.  William  the  Duke, 
about  812,  gave  to  the  church  of  Oellon,  among 
other  gifts,  *' chalices  of  gold  and  silver,  with 
their  offertories"  (Fita,  §  21;  Acta  S,  Ord. 
Ben.  IV.  i.  82). 

(5)  From  the  following  passage  it  would 
appear  that  in  France,  in  the  province  of  Rheims 
at  least,  offertorium  also  signitied,  either  the 
amula  in  which  the  wine  was  presented,  or  the 
offering  of  wine  itself,  as  oblatio  and  (Mata  sig- 
nified the  offering  of  bread :  '^  Let  him  offer  for 
an  oblation  .  .  .  one  oblate  only,  and  an  offer- 
torium. But  if  he  shall  wish  to  offer  more  wine 
in  a  bottle  or  can,  or  more  oblates,  let  him,"  &c. 
(Hincmari  Cjp.  ad  Preabyt,  16).     Probably  for 
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such  large  offerings  of  wine  it  was  that  Adrian 
of  Rome,  772,  gave  to  the  church  of  St.  Adrian 
in  that  city  '^amulam  offertoriam  unam,  pen- 
santem  libras  sexaginta  et  septem"  (Anastas. 
Bibliotb.  Vitae  Pont.  n.  97).  The  use  of  this 
phrase  favours  the  supposition  that  the  offer- 
torium of  Hincmar  was  an  amula.  Similarly,  in 
the  Charta  C/rnutiana,  an  ancient  forgery  pur- 
porting to  belong  to  the  year  471,  but  evidently 
much  later,  a  "  hamula  oblatoria  **  is  among  the 
gifts  ascribed  to  the  benefactor  of  a  church 
(Anastas.  B.  ed.  Rom.  1728,  iii.  Proleg.  31). 

LW.  \L  S.] 

OFFEBTOBY   PLATES.      We    are    not 

without  examples  of  large  dishes  of  precious 
metal,  which,  often  originally  presented  as 
votive  offerings,  have  been  used  in  the  services 
of  the  church  as  offertory  plates.  A  silver-gilt 
dish  of  Byzantine  workmanship  is  mentioned  by 
De  Rossi  as  in  the  possession  of  Count  Gregory 
Stroganoff,  which  was  found  in  1867  in  the 
island  of  Berezovoy  in  Siberia.  It  is  six  inches 
in  diameter  and  weighs  1}  lbs.  It  bears  no 
inscription,  but  there  are  some  rude  letters 
on  the  dish  which  give  no  intelligible  sense. 
The  dish  bears  a  relief  in  rtfpousscf  work,  con- 
sisting of  a  cross  planted  on  a  small  globe 
studded  with  stars,  beneath  which  issue  the 
four  rivers  of  Paradise,  and  on  either  side  stand 
two  nimbed  angels,  holding  a  rod  in  their  left 
hand,  and  elevating  their  right  hand  towards 
the  cross  in  token  of  adoration.  De  Rossi 
regards  it  as  the  work  of  Byzantine  goldsmiths 
of  the  6th  century  {BvUletin.  di  Archeoi.  Cristian. 
1871,  p.  153,  tav.  ix.  1)  [Patkn].  A  votive  silver 
dish,  also  of  Byzantine  workmanship,  of  the  5th  or 
6th  century,  probably  the  offering  of  a  victorious 
general,  discovered,  together  with  some  spoons,  at 
Isola  Rizza,  near  the  river  Adige,  in  the  Veronese 
territory,  is  also  described  by  De  Rossi  {Bulletin, 
di  Arch.  Crist.  1873,  pp.  118  ff.  151  ff. ;  tov. 
z.  i.).  The  basin  or  dish  is  1  ft.  4  in.  in 
diameter,  and  weighs  4^  lbs.  The  dish  bears  a 
military  scene  in  repoussi  work.  A  mounted 
warrior,  helmeted  and  mailed,  pierces  a  fallen 
enemy,  vainly  endeavouring  to  cover  himself 
with  his  shield  and  defend  himself  with  his 
dagger.  Another  lies  dead  at  his  feet  on  his 
shield.  The  spoons  bore  a  cross  dividing  the 
words  **  utere  felix** 

A  third  dish,  also  of  silver  and  of  Byzantine 
manufacture,  very  similar  in  design  to  that  last 
described,  was  found  in  a  tomb  at  Perugia,  early  in 
the  last  century,  together  with  earrings,  fibulas, 
rings,  and  other  personal  ornaments  (Bianchini, 
de  Aw,  et  Argent,  CinuU.  in  agro  Perusino  effoss. 
Romae,  1717),  which  hiMre  since  disappeared  and 
have  probably  been  melted  down.  It  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an  elaborate  treatise  by  Fontanini  (Discus 
Argenteus  Voiivus  Veterum  Christianorum,  Romae, 
1727).  The  dish  represents  a  mounted  soldier 
bareheaded  in  a  cuirass,  transfixing  a  bar- 
barian with  cloke,  shield,  and  dagger.  Round 
it  runs  the  inscription :  **  De  Donis  Dei  et  Zhtnni 
Petri.  Utere  feiix  cum  gaud  0."  From  this  it  has 
been  reasonably  gathered  that  this  basin  once 
formed  part  of  the  altar  furniture  of  the 
Vatican,  and  vain  attempts  have  been  made  to 
identify  the  persons  represented.  De  Rossi,  mis- 
understRuding  the  force  of  the  genitive,  inter- 
prets the  inscription  as  indicating  a  gift  of  the 
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Roman  Pontiff  in  th«  name  of  St.  Pet«r  and  the 
Oharch  to  a  ▼iotorioni  general,  and  expresses  his 
oelief  that  this,  as  well  as  the  Veronese  basin, 
may  have  been  presented  to  a  captain  of  the 
Byzantine  army  of  Relisarins  or  of  Narses.  Bnt 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Ikma  Dei  in  ecclesias* 
tical  Latin  signifies  gifts  made  to  God,  iji,  Totire 
offerings.  Fontanini  gives  (p.  32)  an  inscrip- 
tion over  a  side  door  of  the  charch  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Bagnacavallo,  c  857 :  De  Donis  Dei  et  Sancti 
Petri  Apottciif  JchaamM  wmiis  Pmibyter  feciL 
The  inscription  on  the  golden  cover  of  the 
ETangeliarlum  given  by  Queen  Theodelinda  tor 
the  church  of  Monza  contains  the  same  formula, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  meanmg  is  the 
same  here.  Habillon  {Iter  ItaL  p.  77)  men- 
tions a  similar  dish  of  bronze  in  the  Museo 
Laodi,  which  he  designates,  on  very  insuffieient 
grounds,  the  shield  of  Belisarius,  ezhibtting  Vitiges 
as  a  suppliant.  All  these  dishes  are  of  Byzan- 
tine workmanship,  and  belong  to  the  same  period, 
the  5th  or  6th  century.  The  British  Museum 
contains  an  example  of  an  offertory  dish  of 
Northern  manufacture  once  belonging  to  the 
abbey  of  Chertsey,  and  dog  up  in  its  ruins  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  bearing  an 
inscription  in  characters  variously  regarded  as 
Runic,  Russian,  or  "  a  fanciful  manipulation  of 
(German  black  letter  "  (Eric  Magnusson).  ITiis 
vessel  is  a  flat  circular  dish  of  nearly  pure 
copper  with  a  very  wide  rim,  on  which  the 
inscription,  of  which  we  give  a  cut,  is  engraved. 


Its  diameter  is  about  9|  inches,  and  its  greatest 
depth  1^  inches.  Mr.  John  Mitchell  Kemble 
(^Archaeohg.  1843,  vol.  zxz.  pp.  40^6)  regarded 
it  as  a  copy  made  in  the  10th  or  11th  century  of 
a  Scandinavian  alms-dish  used  in  the  monastery 
almost  from  the  time  of  its  foundation  in  the 
7th  century.  He  renders  the  inscription  in 
Saxon  words :  GiE^TEOH  VRiECKO,  i,e,  ^'Ofier, 
sinner."  Mr.  Q.  Stephens  {Btmic  MonumeniSf 
vol.  i.  p.  482),  on  the  other  hand,  considers  it  to 
be  an  original  work  of  the  9th  century,  which 
must  have  found  its  way  by  gift  or  otherwise 
from  the  North  of  England,  to  which  the  words 
of  the  inscription  belong.  On  the  authority  of 
Russian  scholars  he  denies  the  Sclavonic  charac- 
ter of  the  inscription  (on  which  see  Archaeohg. 
vol.  xliv.  pp.  73,  74),  which  is  engraved  ''in 
mixt  Runic  and  Decorated  uncials."  Mr. 
Stephens  remarks  that  **  more  than  once  Old 
English  charters  mention  an  '  offiring  disc '  pre- 
sented  to  some  church  or  monastery,"  and  adds 
that  during  his  residence  in  Scandinavia  he 
had  come  across  many  modem  examples  copied 
from  ancient  works,  wiih-  pious  inscriptions  cut 
or  painted  on  them-.  [E.  V.] 

OFFICE,  THE  DIVINE  (Opficitw  Divi- 
mm).  This  stated  service  of  daily  prayer  has 
b^n  called  bv  various  names :  such  as  Cjpus  Dei 
in  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  as  though  it  were  the 
-special  work  to  be  performed  by  the  clergy  for 
and  to  God ;  or  CumUf  from  the  course  of  the 
•m  which  dtdermines  the  houraof  prayer  (St. 
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CJolumbanus,  JReg.  cap.  47),  so  called  al»o  by  Ore* 
gory  of  Tours,  **  exsai^ente  Abbate  cum  Monachia 
ad  oeiebrandum  Cursum ; "  and  by  St.  Boniface, 
bishop  of  Mentz,  who  bids  his  clergy  ^  speciales 
horas  et  Curstim  eodcMe  custodiant." 

W«  also  me^  with  the  following  terms  used  in  • 
the  same  sense : — OoUeoia  in  the  rule  of  St.  Pa* 
chomius ;  also  the  Greek  words  canon  or  synasit, 
Al>o  agenda  in  the  acta  of  various  councils,  aa 
being  one  of  the  mora  important  duties  to  be- 
performed.    The  term  tnuso,  also,  is  sometimes  . 
applied  to  the  office  for  tlia  hours  of  prayer. 
"  in  oonclusione  matutinarum  vel  vespertinanam 
tniteantm  "  (Cone,  Agatk.'), 

The  name  (wveiory,  by  which  the  Divine  office^ 
or  rather  the  book  containing  it,  was  subsequently 
known,  and  which  in  common  use  took  the  place  ■ 
of  all  others,  prob«bly  originated  in  the  form  of 
office,  thus  designated,  being  an  abbreviation  of 
a  previously  existing  form  [Brcyiaht,  p.  247]. 

The  object  of  this  artiole  is  to  give  an  outline 
of  the  offices  for  the  several  hours  of  prayer, 
which  together   coaatitnta  the  Dieine  offioe^  as- 
diitittguished  fiT>m  the  liturgy-A>f  the  hretiary^. 
in  a  word,  as  distinguished  fh>m  the  missal. 

There  is  much  obscurity  as  to  the  sources  and . 
original  form  of  these  offices.    Hence  many  oon- 
jectuies,  some  resting  upon  very  slight  hints.    To 
pursue  this  most  interesting  inquiry  with  any 
fulness  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  an  article,,, 
and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  bare 
statement  of  results  axrived  at.     It  is  sufficient 
for  our  purpose  that  the  germ  of  the  offices  aa 
they  now  exist  may  be  traoed  to  primitive,  if  not  • 
to  Apostolic  times. 

But  though  in  course  of  time  the  Eastern  and 
Western  forms  of  worship  came  to  differ  so  mnch 
from  each  other,  that  in  the  opinion  of  a  learned  '. 
modern  writer,  the  Oriental  rites  {i.e.  of  the  daily 
office)  are,  as  to  their  origin,  "  perfectly  distinct 
from  those  of  the  Latin  churches"  (Palmer,  Orig, 
Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  218),  it  seems  more  probable  that 
both  the  Greek  and  Latin  offices  were  derived 
from  the  same  source,  and  that  the  wide  sub- 
sequent divergence  is  due  to  the  different  manner 
in  which  they  were  developed  or  added  to,  and 
largely  to  the  difl^rent  bent  of  the  Greek  and 
the  Latin  minds,  and  the  different  genius  of  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin  languages.*  It  is  also  pro- 
bable that  the  germ  of  both  Eastern  and  Western 
forms  alike  is  to  be  found  in  the  earliest  Eastern 
forms. 

This  form  appears  to  have  consisted  in  the  re-- 
citation  of  psalms,   together  with  prayers  and 
hymns,  bnt  with  no  lessons ;  and  to  have  been  - 
designed-  for  use  during  the  night  and  in  the  early 
morning.    SS.  Basil  and  Chrysostom  and  others 
often  speak  of  these  services.    The  origin  of  these 
prayers  has  been  traced  with  much  probabilitr 
to  the  ** Eighteen  prayers"  used  in  the  Jewish 
svnagogue.     [Archdeacon  Freeman  develops  this 
theorv  with  much  ingenuity  in  his  learned  work  - 
The  Principles  of  Divine  Sereioe,  cap.  i.  sec.  iii.] 
It  may  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  on  ther- 
origin  and  growth  of  the*  Western  rites,  and  espe<* 
daily  of  the  Romank.    This  has  undoubtedly  the  • 


•  No  one,  I  venture  to  think,  can  stody  the  Greek  and 
Latin  office  books  without  being  stmdc  with  this  differ- 
ence; and  few,  1  would  add,  without  feeling  tbe  wonder- 
foX  beauty  and  fitness  of  the  Latin  Ungoage  forpuipooea 
of  d«ViAion. 
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chr^f  Interest  for  Western  ChristiADS,  as  being 
tBe  mould  in  which  the  devotions  of  the  Western 
church  have  b^en  cast  for  so  many  centuries. 
Thbug;h  th^re  were  countless  variations  of 
national  and  local  use  in  the  early  and  mediaeval 
church,  yet  these  variations  were,  after  all,  in 
matters  of  detdl  which  did  not  touch  the  outline 
€t  Mbstance  of  the  office ;  and  all  the  uses,  with 
the  two  important  exceptions  of  the  Ambrosian 
and  the  Hozarabic,  were  closely  modelled  on 
the  Rdniah  pAttifen: 

The  earliest  form  of  the  Roman  office  appetbrs 
to  h«ve  consisted  solely  of  the  pealter,  so  dis- 
tributed as  to  be  recited  once  a  week.  At  the 
end  of  the  appointed  number  of  psalms  fot  the 
daily  office  PaUr  fiosfer  was  said.  This  s^^ms  to 
bftve  oonsiituted  the  entire  office,  which  con- 
tained no  lesson^,  hymns,  or  collects.  Traces  of 
this  custom  may  still  be  found  in  the  title  of 
the  first  part  of  the  breviary,  which  is  still 
<!alled  piatterhtm,  though  it  now  contains  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  pealter  (indeed  all  the 
^ordinary"  parts  of  the  office,  except  the 
lessons  and  what  is  appointed  with  them,  which 
are  relegated  to  the  proprium  db  tempore),  and 
which  is  headed  Psaitervum  diaposiium  per 
hMomadam;  and  also  in  the  fact  that  PcAer 
noster  is  still  recited  at  the  end  of  the  psalms  of 
e^eli  nOcturn. 

Thus  the  author  of  the  book  de  Vtrginitaie, 
Aifi'ong  the  works  of  AthanasTus,  couples  Pater 
iKOSter  with  the  p^lms  as  forming  a  complete 
office ;  and  Gregory  of  Tours  (  Vit.  Pair,  c  5), 
when  wishing  to  say  that  he  had  not  yet  recited 
his'  office,  says  he  has  not  gone  through  his 
psalms:  <*Quod  necdum  Domino  pealmorum 
decantationem  debitam  exsolvisset," 

Leisons  were  in  early  times  only  read  at  the 
mass.  So  we  find  that  of  the  early  office  books 
sent  by  Gregory  the  Great  and  others  into  Gaul, 
the  missals  alone  contained  any  lessons.  It  will 
he  seen,  too,  in  the  course  of  this  article,  that, 
the  nocturnal  o(^ce[^n€<rovvKTiov  or  fi€<rowicriK6vJ 
of  the  Eastern  church  and  the  Mozarabic  matins 
contain  no  lessons  at  the  present  time. 

The  first  to  introduce  lessons  into  the  noc- 
turnal office  appear  to  have  been  the  monks, 
with  the  double  object  of  thus  obtaining  variety 
in  the  office  and  occupation  foir  themselves 
during  the  nocturnal  watches.  Thus  St.  Bene- 
dict in  his  order  prescribed  no  lessons  in  the 
nocturnal  office  during  the  summer,  when  the 
nights  are  shorter ;  and  when  a  question  arose 
in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  why  he  had  made 
this  provision,  Theodemarus,  abbat  of  Monte 
Cassino,  in  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  gives  as  the 
ren^n  that 'before  the  time  of  St.  Gregory  the 
pope,  it  was  not  the  custom  at  Rome  to  recite 
any  lessons,  and  that  that  pontiff  was  the  first 
to  adopt  th€m:  "In  Edclesia  Romana  Sacras 
Scripfuras'  legi  mos  noii  fuerit  ante  B.  Greg. 
Pap.*'  &c.    rLPXJtiow.] 

Cassian,  also,  when  describing  the  nocturnal 
office  of  the  monks  of  Palestine,  says  only  that 
a^r  twelve  ^  psalms  they  recited  a  '  prayer, 
and,  jon  Sunday  only,  two  lessons^ 

To  this  earliest  form  of  office,  pso/ms  and 
Pater  noeter,  the  Apostle^  Creed  was  added ;  and 

b  It  will  be  remembered  that  twelvt  is  the  number  o 
paslmis  appointed  for  the  nocturnal  of  ordinary  days  both 
Ib  the  Gregorian  anil  Benedictine  psalters. 
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it  is  supposed  that  pope  Damasus  [^.D.  386-384-]  ■ 
sanctioned  an  order  of  distribution  of  p^alms, 
acting  with  the  co-operation  of  St.  Jerome,  who 
is  also  reputed  to  have  framed  an  order  of 
lessons,  known  as  Cornea  Hieronymi,  or  simply 
Liber  Conws  or  Lther  Cormtis.     [Lectionart.] 

Whenever  the  lessons  were  finally  made  part 
of  the  office,  it  Is  clear  that  the  course  in  which 
Scripture  snonld  be  read  was  fixed  definitely 
and  by  authority.  For  in  all  the  variety  of 
breviairies  of  tKe  Roman  type,  however  much 
the  individnal  lessons  may  vary — and  there  are 
great  variations — certain  books  are  read  in  all  at 
certain  seasons;  so  that  Isaiah  is  universally 
read  in  Advent,  St.  PauPs  Epistles  in  the 
£plphany  season.  Genesis  and  the  rest  of  the 
Pentateuch  from  Septuagesima  onwards,  Jere- 
miah in  Passiontide,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
and'  the  Catholic  Epistles  in  i^tertide,  and  the  V> 
historical,  moral,  and  prophetical  books  from 
Trinity  Sunday  onwards.  The  Gospels  were 
read  at  the  Mass,  and  so  do  not  appear  in  the 
course  of  daily  reading.  Indeed,  so  firmly  has 
this  seouence  of  books  rooted  itself  into  the 
riliind  or  the  church,  that  the  modem  French 
breviaries,  which  utterly  revolutionised  the  order 
of  saying  the  pMilter,  respected  the  course  of 
Scripture  reading,  while  often  altering  and 
lengthening  the  individual  lessons.' 

Gregory  the  Great  added  antiphons  and  re- 
sponsories:  and  this,  with  the  exception  of 
minor  enrichments,  the  date  and  origin  of  which 
it  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain,  brought  the 
office  to  the  degree  of  maturity  which  is  suf- 
ficient for  our  present  purpose,  and,  to  the  form 
in  which  it  substantially  exists  and  is  u^ed  at 
the  present  day.  Later  modifications  and  revi- 
sions are  beyond  our  scope. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  skeleton  of  the 
offices  themselves,  beginning  with  those  of  the 
orthodox  Eastern  church.  DetaiU  would  be 
here  unsuitable,  and,  unless  entered  into  more 
fully  than  the  space  at  command  permits,  would 
confuse  what  they  were  meant  to  elucidate. 

The  daily  offices  of  the  Greek  church  are  con- 
tained in  the  Horolooium  [p.  784].  They 
are  arranged,  begiiming  with  the  nocturnal 
office. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  the  offices : — 

After  a  short  introductory  form  of  prayer  to 
be  said  on  rising  f^om  bed  [^i^ayaarksriis  icXfi^s] 
follows : — 

flu  Office  qfthe  daO^  Midnight  Servue, 

Introduction. 

^ikgrt  be  a  Priat,  he  says:— 
**  Blessed  be  our  God,  now  and  for  ever  anid  ever. 
Amen." 
[drAoyifT^  h  Bffb«  V^i^t  >^i'  ma  Act.  ml  cl«   rode 

« 

^  there  be  no  Priett^  say  :— 
•*  By  the  prayers  of  our  holy  Fathers,  0  Lord  Jean 
Christ  our  Qod,  have  mercy  npoo  ua.    Amen.'* 

[a»*  wx&v  rmv  iyimv  Uaripmv  i|^i«y,  K^  'Inovv 

•  Tlie  reformed  Chnrch  of  England  also  respects  this 
order  In  its  Sunday  Imons,  which  begin  in  Advent  with 
lialali,  at  8epluagmlma  with  Genesis,  and  which  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  are  taken  from  the  historical 
and  prophetical  books. 

*  This  formula  Is  known  in  the  bqokt  as  h  titkortr^t 
and  the  priest  ts  said  mUitf  evKoytfr^, 

5  A  2 
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*'  Glory  be  to  Tbee,  0  oqt  GoJ,  glory  be  to  Thee." 

A  short  prayer  to  God  the  Holy  Ghost  for 
protection  and  purification,  beginning : 

k.tA. 

and  known  as  BairiXcv  oi^viu 

**0  Holy  Uod.  Holy  and  Mlgbty,  Holy  and  Eternal, 
bare  mercy  npon  as." 

oov  4/uiaf,  koi'Wn  AB  tbe  rpia«Y*<>*'0 

Three  bowings  of  the  head  [jiMrtafolas  *  rptis] 
Gloria  Patri  [in  its  Eastern  form,  i,e.  Ad^a  Ilarpl, 
KoiX  tl^  KciX  vyltp  TliffifiaTij  koI  vvp,  koI  &(l,  Ktd 
CIS  rohs  aiflvKOf  tm'  oX&vwv,  'Afiify,  Often 
printed  in  the  office  books  8($|a  iral  kOk].  A  short 
pnii/er  to  the  Hdn  Trinity  for  pardon,  and  known 
from  its  opening  words  as  Havayiei  rpiat.  The 
Lords  Prayery  with  the  Dozology.  Kyrie  eleiaon 
iioelve  times.     Olory,    Both  now, 

Tfie  invitatory  in  three  clauses  as  follows  :-* 

**  0  come  let  as  wonhfp  and  fidl  down  before  Ood  onr 
King. 

0  come  let  us  worship  and  &U  down  before  Christ  onr 
King  and  God. 

0  cume  let  us  worsdilp  and  &U  do«-n  before  Christ 
Him<«lf  our  King  and  God." 

[Actrrt  vfi09KV¥^wnkt»  KoX  rpo4nrt(rfe)ft«v  <ry  BoovAci 

AcvTC  vfiov ......  XpiffTip  ry  Bay.  i^^..  ^y* 

Aevrc  irpov cvr^  Xpurry«  K.r A.] 

TAr0»  6orrm.7S  of  the  head, 

Afler  thi»  introduction  the  office  proceeds  as 
follows : — 

Ps.  50'  [51];  Pa.  118  [119]  (called  the 
&>t«fio5),  said  in  three  divisions  [(ml^rcis],  each 
ending  with  Qiory ;  And  now  ;  three  Alleluias^  and 
three  bowi»gs  of  the  head.  Then  the  [Nicene] 
( t.«.  what  is  commonly  called  so,  and  so  tlirough- 
out  the  article)  Crevi/,  the  trisa'ji/n^  the  Most  Holy 
Trinity,  the  Lords  Prajer,  and  two  troparia  or 
hymns  in  rhythmical  prose,  suitable  to  midnight. 
Then  a  theotokion  (or  short  hymn  addressed  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  commemorative  of  the  Incarna- 
tion); Kyfit  eleistm  forty  times;  a  prayer  to 
Christ  for  grace  and  protection,  and  a  few  short 
ejaculatory  prayers,  the  details  of  which  vary 
with  the  day.  From  Sept.  22  to  Palm  Sunday 
a  long  prayer  of  St.  Basil  is  said  in  this  place. 

At  this  point  the  seamd  watcK,  or  noctumy 
may  be  considered  to  begin,  and  the  office  pro- 
ceeds thus:  — 

Invitatory  (as  before).  Pss.  120  [121],  Levavi; 
133  [134],  £c.e  nunc;  Glory,  Both  tww.  Alte^ 
ItUa.  Trisajiony  thre-'  bowiwis of  t'le  head;  Most 
Holy  Trinity;  troparia;  a  Vieotokwn;  Kyrie 
elvison  twelve  times;  &  prayer  in  commemoration 
of  the  departed ;  a  short  ejaculatory  prayer  to 
the  Trinity,  and  one  to  the  Theotokos. 

Dismissal  benediction. 

*  turivoixu  are  divided  Into  fMr.  iturpcu,  ».e  inclina- 
tions of  tbe  bead  aloiie,  what  the  Uoman  ceremfinial 
calls  **modica  inolinatlu^"  and/yier.  fjnyiKa^t  which  are 
made  by  bending  tbe  knee  and  prostratiuu  to  the  ground. 
When  the  word  occurs,  as  in  tbe  text,  without  an  epithrt, 
fuT,  fiixpaf  art*  signified. 

'  I'hruughout  this  article  tbe  pealms  are  numbered 
according  u>  tbe  Greek  aiid  Latin  veraiuns.  as  they  stand 
numbered  In  tbe  office  brxtks.  Tbe  number  according  to 
the  Enjdish  venlun,  when  It  differs,  is  placed  at'ierwards 
in  brackets. 
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The  priest  asks  forgiveness  from  the  people.' 

A  short  ectene  or  litany,  tbe  response  to 
each  clause  of  which  is  Kyrie  eleison. 

The  foregoing  is  the  form  of  the  midnight 
office  [^9iropvKTiK6y]  for  week  days,  Saturday 
excepted.  On  Saturday  the  office  is  the  same 
up  to  the  end  of  Ps.  50  [51].    Then  follows : — 

Pss.  64  [65],  65  [66],  66  [67],  said  in  one 
stasiSf  followed  by  Glory;  Both  now;  and  three 
Alleluias. 

Ps.  67  [681  said  similarly  as  a  second  ftoau^ 
and  Pss.  68  [69],  69  [70],  said  as  a  third. 

JVo/Kiria  and  a  longer  prayer  of  the  same 
nature  as,  though  different  from,  thoee  in  the 
office  for  other  days  in  the  week. 

The  second  portion  of  the  office  for  Saturday, 
from  the  second  occurrence  of  the  Invitatory 
onwards,  is  the  same  as  for  other  week  days. 

On  Sundays  the  office  is  the  same  as  on  other 
days  as  far  afl*the  end  of  Ps.  50  [51].  Then  follows 
the  triadic  canon  (i.e.  a  canon  having  reference 
to  the  Trinity),  and  some  troparia  of  similar 
import  called  triadioa  [rpioScKif].  Then  the 
trisagion  and  other  short  formularies,  including 
Kyrie  eleis"n  forty  times;  the  dismissal:  the 
whole  concluding  with  the  same  ectene  or  litanjf 
as  before. 

Lavds  [rh  tpBpoy] : — 

Bltrssed  be,  &c  invitatory  (as  at  the  nocturnal 
office).^ 

Pss.  19  [20],  20  [21]; I  Ghry ;  Both  now; 
trieajion;  Most  Holy  Trinity  ;  the  Lords  Prayer  ; 
certain  trop'iriay  and  a  few  responsory /w<i(>ofM 
for  priest  and  people. 

Then  the  six  psalms  following,  known  as  the 
Hexapaahnusy  prefaced  by — 

*«Gk>ry  to  God  in  tbe  Highest,  and  on  earth  peaoe; 
good  will  towards  men"  [said  tkrioe\. 

**  Thou  sbalt  open  my  lipe,  0  Lord,  and  my  mouth 
shall  shew  forth  thy  praise  **  [sa/d  iwioe]  :— 

Pss.  3,  37  [38],  62  [63],  87  [88],  102  [lOS], 
142  [143],  each  with  its  antiphon. 

Twelve  Morning  prayers  tio9$iwai  ci'X^  ^^ 
said  by  the  priest  while  the  last  three  of  these 
p:<talms  are  being  recited.  A  few  stichoi  (nearly 
corresponding  to  our  versicles),  the  troparia  of 
the  day,  and  the  appointed  portion  or  portions  of 
psalms  for  the  day  (each  portion  being  called  a 
Cathisma  [icddurAUi]). 

Ps.  50  [51].  The  oanonf  with  the  nine  odes^i  or 
only  certain  verses  [<rrixot]  from  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  day  and  the  length  of  the  troparia 
(or  stanzas)  of  the  canon.  Then  follow  other 
trop<iria,  or  short  hymns,  under  various  names, 
but  all  of  the  same  character. 

The  loads  [ol  atvoi\  ie,  Pss.  148,  149,  150. 

The  great  doxology  [i,e,  Gloria  in  excelsis]. 

r  This  rite  cormponds  to  tbe  alternate  Ckmfiieor  of 
the  priest  and  peciple  in  the  Roman  ofDoes.  The  priest  la 
said  in  technical  phraiie  kafitlv  <rvYX'*P>*l^riv, 

k  This  introdncUoD  Is  slightly  varied  during  Lent. 

1  Tbe  dlstribatiOM  of  FMlius  will  be  given  under 
PsALMODT ;  but  for  clearness,  tbe  fixed  PMlms  used  In 
tbe  dnlly  offlo-s  are  speciHed  In  this  article. 

J  I.e.  thv  Ode  for  the  day.  They  are  as  follows:  Ode 
1,  Song  of  Moees,  Exod.  xv.  $  Ods  2,  bong  of  Moees, 
Deuler.  xxxli.;  //de  3,  Song  of  Hannah,  1  San.  IL;  04s 
4,  Song  ot  Uabakkuk,  Hab.  ill.;  Ode  5.  Song  of  IsaisJi, 
is.  xxTl.  9;  Ode  6,  Sung  of  Jonoht  Jon.  lii.;  C4e  T,  Song 
of  the  Three  Cbildren,  Dan.  ill.  let  part;  Ode  8,  ~ 
dldte,  Dan.  ill.;  Cde  9,  Magulflcat  and  Benedictos. 
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Versicles  [<rr(xoit  chiefly  from  the  Psalms,  and 
conesponJing  to  the  Western  preces], 

LUany,  &c. ;  dismissai. 

This  office,  of  which  the  foregoing  is  an  out- 
line, varies  in  detail  on  Sundays  and  certain 
other  days.  These  variations  are,  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity,  omitted. 

TJte  kcmrs  [al  Speul,     First  hour  *  .• — 

Inritatory  (as  before).  Pss.  5,  89  [90],  100 
[101],  without  antiphons. 

A  few  ttkhoi,  a  theotokion^  tritagion  (Most  Holy 
Ttinity)^  the  Lor^s  Prayer ;  a  theotokim  varying 
with  the  day  of  the  week.  A  short  prayer  to 
Christ  the  true  light,  that  He  would  shew  the 
light  of  His  countenance.  The  dismiss '/.  [There 
are  slight  variations  on  Sundays  and  in  Lent.] 

'I'he  mesorion  of  the  first  hour : — 

The  invitatory,  Pss.  45  [46],  91  [92],  92  [93]. 
TYisftgwi,  Most  Hciy  Trinity,  the  Lonfs  Prayer^ 
two  troparia^  a  theotokion,  Kyrieeleison  forty  times; 
Glory  ;  Both  now ;  a  short  hymn  to  t'te  Theotokos  ; 
three  great  reverences,  i.e.  prostrations  [jAtrayotas 
/ityaKas  7Q ;  and  two  prayers  of  St.  Basil  for 
protection  and  blessing  during  the  day.  Olory, 
Both  jtow.    Dismissal. 

The  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours,  each  with 
its  mesorion,  are  of  precisely  the  same  form  as 
the  first,  consisting,  after  the  introduction,  each 
of  th'-ee  psalms,  troparia,  &c.,  and  ending  with  a 
prayer,  so  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  set  them 
out.  These  parts  are  diflferent  for  each  hour. 
The  psalms  are : — 

At  the  third  hour,  Pss.  16  [17],  24  [25],  50 
[511  At  the  mesorion  of  the  third  hiw,  Pss.  29 
[30],  31  [32],  60  [61].  At  the  sixth  hour, 
Pss.  53  [54^  54  [55],  90  [91].  At  the  mesorion, 
of  the  sixth  hoar,  Pss.  55  [561  56  [57" 
At  the  m'ji^A  hour,  Pss.  83  [84],  84  [65] 
At  the  mesorion  of  the  ninth  h-ur,  Pss. 
137  [138],  139  [140]. 

In  addition  to  these  hours,  there  is  an  office 
called  the  tifpics  [rh.  rviriit^  which  is  said 
after  the  sixth  or  tke  ninth  hour,  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year.  Its  origin  is  obscure. 
The  office  is  as  follows : — 

Pss.  102  [103].     Gl'>ry,  145  [146].     Both  nov. 

[In  Lent^  the  psalms  of  the  ninth  hour  are 
said  instead  of  these.] 

A  short  prayer  to  Christ  for  salvation. 

The  blessings  [pi  fiaKapifffioQ.  These  are 
the  blessings  from  tlie  sermon  on  the  mount 
[St.  Matt.  V.  3-12  (to  great  is  your  reward  in 
heaeen^  and  are  said  with  the  clause,  ^^Bememher 
ue,  O  Lordy  when  ThuM  oomest  m  Thy  kingdom,*' 
said  as  an  antiphon  at  the  beginning,  and  repeated 
after  each  blessing. 

The  tersanctus  "  thrice  repeated,  with  a  verse 
and  Glory  interposed  between  the  first  two  re- 
petitions ;  and  Both  n^iw  after  the  third. 

The  Hicene  Creed,  followed  by  a  short  prayer 
for  pardon.     The  Lord*s  Prayer. 

Then,  if  it  be  a  Sunday  or  a  saint's  day,  which 
is  fesUvated,  the  oontaJuon  ■  of  the  day.  If  not, 
then  first  the  ooniakiofn  of  the  transfiguration, 

k  This  hour  Is  said  oonttnnooKly  with  lands,  and  so 
begins  at  once  with  the  Invitatory.  If  said  sepantrly, 
it  would  be  prefaced  by  the  as»al  introduction. 

*  rg  fitydXji  TcinnifKucooTp,  the  usual  term  for  the  tStt 
before  JSMMer,  ijt,  tlie  Western  LeoL 

">  By  thin  is  meant  the  **  IToIy,  Holy,  ffoly  '*  fhxn  the 
Utnrgy.  as  disilngiilahed  ttcm  the  triscigion. 

^  Ijs.%  shurt  hymn. 
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and  afterwards  that  for  the  day  of  the  week. 
These  have  reference  on  Monday  ^)  the  heavenly 
host  [t4  ant&fjiara'] ;  on  Tuesday,  to  the  forerunner 
[Le,  the  Baptist,  6  irp6ZpofjLos\ ;  on  Wednesday 
and  Friday,  to  the  cross ;  on  Thursday,  to  Ue 
htJy  apostles ;  on  Saturday,  to  the  de/jarted  [rh 
y€icp^aifjLor],  Then  one  or  two  more  short 
troparia  of  the  usual  type  ;  the  trisagum,  &c. ;  a 
short  pra  .er  to  the  Holy  Trinity  :  and  the  office 
ends  with  Ps.  33  [34].  'ITie  office  before  meat 
[hKoXovOla  r^s  rpa7r4(ris]  is  used  in  monasteries, 
printed  in  this  place  in  the  Horoloifium ;  but  it 
does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  article. 

Vespers  [rh  ivjtspiv6y']\ — 

Jhe  priest  begins,  *<  Blessed  be  our  God,'*  &c. 

Eirou?  fVXoynr6¥.']       The    invitatory ;    Ps.    103 
104],  called  thep/'OO^fnid<;/>«a/m  [rhy  irpooiftiaKhr 
^aKftiiy], 

The  appotnfed  section  or  cathism  [KdOurua']  of 
the  psalter.  Pss.  140  [141],  141  [142],  said  as 
one  psalm  and  called  the  Kfipic  ixiKpa^a  from  the 
opening  words. 

Stichi  [trrlyoi],  ue,  versicles  fh)m  the  Psalms, 
and  Ps.  116  [117].  The  hymn  "Joyful  light" 
\Am  iAofx^y].^  The  prokeimrnon  [wpoKtlfA^vov'] 
for  the  day.  These  vary  with  the  day  of  the 
week,  but  are  all  of  the  same  form.  I'hat  for 
Sunday  is : — 

**  Behold  now  praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  servants  of  the 
Lonl.-  ^ 

Siichot.  **  Ye  that  stand  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  in 
the  courts  of  the  houite  of  our  Ood." 

A  prayer  for  protection,  &c.,  during  the  night. 

More  rersicles  from  the  Psalms,  called  here 
aposticha  [&ir^<rrixa].  Those  for  ordinary  dayfl 
are  Ps.  122  [123],  said  in  two  stichi. 

Huno  dimittis,  trisagion,  &c.,  and  dismissal. 

[In  Lent  and  at  certain  other  seasons  there 
are  variations  in  the  concluding  part  of  the 
office,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify.] 

The  foregoing  is  the  order  of  daily  vespers  as 
given  in  the  Horology  (9th  ed.  Venice).  When 
there  is  a  vigil,  an  abbreviated  form,  omitting  the 
section  from  the  psalms,  &c.  is  said ;  and  after 
compline,  great  vespers  are  said.  These  are  an 
amplification  of  the  ordinary  form,  and  include 
sections  from  Scripture,  and  the  rite  known  as 
a  lite  [Xtr^],  and  on  great  days  finishes  with  the 
benediction -of  the  loavts.  [See  those  ai  tides.] 
To  specify  the  variations  would  go  beyond  our 
limits. 

Compline  [ktrSZuirvop]  :— 

There  are  two  forms  of  compline :  &ir.  fi4ya 
and  &ir.  fiiKpSy.  Great  compline  is  said  in  Lent ; 
little  compline  at  other  seasons. 

The  order  of  t/rtat  compline : — 

This  is  an  office  of  great  length  and  interest, 
and  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  three 
parts,  each  beginning  with  the  invitatory. 
**  B'essed  be  our  God,**  &c.,  with  the  usual  intro- 
duction and  invitatory.  In  the  first  week  in 
Lent  the  (so  called)  great  oanon  is  said.  At  other 
times  the  office  begins  thns : — 

Pss.  4,  6,  12  [13].  Three  indinations  and 
Kyrie  eleison  thrice.     Pss.  24  [25],  30  [31],  90 

•  This  hymn  is  well  known  In  its  EngUah  translation. 
It  Is  called  In  the  6re»-k  4  imkuxvuK  cvxap«rria,  or 
^Mvet  rptaiiK6t.  It  Is  attrtbutifd  by  St  Basil  (de  Spir. 
itanet,  c.  29]  to  Ath^nogenes  the  Uartyr,  drc.  a.d.  175. 
Jt  appears  to  have  been  reduced  to  Its  present  form  by ' 
Sophruiiltts,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  drc.  aj>,  629. 
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[91].  h'yrie  tleiton  thrice.  The  following 
Btichi  said  alternately  by  the  choir  :-^ 

'*  Qod  is  with  OS,  know  je  lutiona,  and  be  confounded. 

For  Ood  is  with  as. 
01v«  ear  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

For  viod  is  with  u.** 

[And  so  on  for  twenty  clansei,  with  the  same 
response  after  each,  taken  tVom  Isaiah  viiL  and 
ix.  and  ending  thus] : — 

"  Wonderftil,  Ouans<  llor. 

For  Oud  is  ti  Ub  ns. 
The  mighty  God,  the  everUi»ting  Father,  .the  Prince  of 
Peace. 

For  Ood  Is  with  ns. 
The  Father  of  the  age  to  come,  ' 

For  Qod  is  with  us.    Glory."  kc  p 

Then  certain  tropttruit  the  Nioene  Creed,  mvo- 
oations  to  the  Theotokos  and  the  saints. 

Several  other  troparia,  and  a  prayer  of  8t. 
Bfisil  for  protection  and  pnrity. 

The  invitatory  (thrice). 

Pss.  50  [51],  101  [102];  the  prayer  of 
Manasseh  ;  troparia^  &c. ;  and  a  ihori  prayer  to 
the  Holy  Trinity. 

The  invitatory  (thrice). 

Pbs.  69  [70],  142  [143]. 

Oioria  in  exceleia  [called  the  Doxology]  followed 
by  rersicles  of  precisely  the  same  form  as  the 
Latin  preoea. 

Ps.  150,  with  the  clause,  **  0  Lord  of  Hosts, 
have  mercy  upon  tts"  said  as  an  antiphon  after 
each  verse.  More  troparia^  &c.,  among  which 
occurs  a  praytr  to  the  Saviour  for  protection 
during  the  night,  beginning  ^  ir  mrrl  luup^, 
Ka\  vdtrp  &frp,  ict,K 

A  prayer  to  the  Theotokos. 

Two  prayers  to  the  Sami.ur,  one  benniiing  ical 
obs  rifwf  94<nrora  vphs  fhrpov  Avtowrtr,  «r.r.A. ; 
the  other,  Zi<neora  roXv^Acc,  icr.A. :  an  ecUne 
or  litany  of  the  nsual  form,  and  the  olBoe  finishes 
with  another  prayer  to  the  Saviour. 

LitUe  compline  \pLir6Z%iirvov  fuxpSr] : — 
■*  Qlory  be  to  Thee,  0  our  Ood,  gloiy  be  to  Thee." 

A  short  prayer  to  the  Paraclete, 

The  usual  introduction  and  the  mccteiory. 

Pss.  50  [51],  «9  [70],  142  [143]. 

Oioria  m  exceisis^  with  the  versides  following 
at  at  great  compline. 

The  Nioene  Creeds  the  trisagion,  &a,  the 
troparia  of  the  day,  Kyr.  el,  (forty  times). 

The  prayer  to  the  Saviour,  6  h  irairrl  Kotpf^  as 
at  great  compline ;  a  few  short  versicles. 

Prayer  to  the  Tfieotokos. 

Prayer  to  the  Saviourj  nai  9hs  iifuu  (/oworo, 
both  as  at  great  compline;  a  few  ejaculatory 
ascriptions  of  praise. 

The  dismissaL 

The  Western  offices  will  not  detain  ni  long. 
Even  those  parts  which  are  not  intimately 
known  to  all  are  of  a  fiuniliar  type.  They  are 
also  shorter  than  the  Eastern,  and  arranged  with 
much  greater  terseness  and  method.  The  Roman 
office  is  by  far  the  most  important  and  moat 
widely  used.   The  older  English,  French,  German, 


9  It  is  Impoeslble  within  reasonable  limits  to  give  more 
than  the  skt^letun  of  this  long  and  Inirlcate  ofAoe,  even 
could  mon*  be  attempted  without  isacriiice  of  dearoeas. 
The  IrcpariOt  ftc,  are  all  of  the  ordinaiy  form. 
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and  Scandinavian  uses  are  of  precisely  the  same 
form,  and  only  differ  in  details,  such  as  the 
calendars,  commemorations  of  saints,  order  of 
lessons,  responsories,  &c. — variations  which  it 
would  be  at  once  hopeless  and  useless  to  attempt 
to  point  out,  and  the  magnitude  and  import- 
ance of  which  have  been  much  exaggerated. 
There  are  indeed  few  more  striking  evidences  of 
the  uniformity  and  organisation  of  the  Roman 
Church  than  the  wide  dissemination  and  reception  • 
of  its  offices  into  distant  regions  and  different 
races,  and  the  unanimity  with  which  what  was 
in  essentials  the  same  rite  was  observed.  The 
only  two  notable  exceptions  are  the  Ambrosian 
and  the  Moxarabio  offioes,  both  of  which  are 
very  different  from  the  Ronuui,  and  of  great 
beauty;  but  which  were  used  within  narrow 
limits,  and  so  are  of  much  smaller  practical 
importance.    They  will  be  described. 

The  Roman  hours  are  seven  or  eight  in  num- 
ber, according  as  matins  and  lauds  are  counted  as 
one  or  two,  i^e,,  Matins,  lauds,  prime  (or  the 
hourX  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours,  ves- 
pers, compline.    Taking  them  in  order  we  have : 

1.  Mattns  (matutinum) : — 

These  consist  on  Sundays  and  double  feasts  of 
three  noctums.  On  simple  feasts  and  week  days 
of  one.  Easter  day  and  Pentecost  with  their 
octaves  have  only  one  noctum  with  three  psalms. 
The  office  for  Sunday  and  feasts  of  nine  lessons 
is  ae  follows : 

N.B.  Before  matins  and  all  hours  except  com- 
pline is  said  secretly,  Pater  nosterj  Ave  Maria  ; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  matins  and  prime,  and 
at  the  end  of  compline,  the  Apostles^  Crstd 

Then  with  a  loud  voice— 

**  Domine  labia  mea  aperies, 

Kt  OS  meom  annuncUbiturlaodem  toam. 

Dens  In  a4)ntoriimi,  fte. 

Domine  ad  adjuvandum,  to. 
*  Gloria;  «kttt;  aileltda;" 

except  when  alleluia  is  not  said,  i>.  from  Septn- 
agesima  to  Easter,  when  **  Laus  tSn  Domine  rex 
aetemae  glorije  "  is  said  instead. 

Invitatory,  and  the  invitatory  psalm,  94  [95]. 
Hymn  (varying  with  the  day  and  season). 

In  noctum  i.  Psalms  as  appointed  [12  on 
Sundays,  3  on  feasts].  A  verse  and  response. 
Pater  noster,  short  form  of  absolution  (absolutio), 
three  lessons  from  Scripture  in  course,  each  pre- 
ceded by  its  benedictionf  and  followed  by  its 
responsory. 

In  niidtum  ii.  Three  psalms,  each  with  its 
antiphon.  Verse  and  response.  Pater  noster, 
absolution.  Three  lessons  from  the  patristic  writ- 
ings, each  with  its  benediction  and  responsortf. 

In  noctum  iii.  The  same  as  in  noctum  ii.,  the 
lessons  being  a  commentary  on  the  gospel  of 
the  day  from  some  homily.  Instead  of  the  last 
responsory,  Te  I/eum  is  said,  except  in  Advent, 
and  from  Septuagesima  to  Easter,  when  it  is 
only  said  on  festivals.  When  Te  Deum  is  not 
said,  there  is  a  responsory  instead. 

[On  week  days,  and  when  the  office  is  of  three 
lessons,  there  is  one  noctum  only,  containing 
twelve  psalms  under  six  antiphons.] 

2.  Lauds: — 

I>eus  in  adiutorium,  &c  Oioria,  &c  Alleluia 
or  Laus  tifn  Domine,  &c.,  according  to  the  season, 
as  at  matins. 

/T(  tf  psfilms  \i.e,  what  is  reckoned  as  such,  sai4 
under  five  antiphons    and    five   Glorias^     On 
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-SnxvJay  [except  from  Septoageaima  to  Easter] 
fius9  are  ' 

Pus.  92  [93],  99  [100],  62  [63],  and  66  [67] 
(said  as  one),  BenedicUey  148,  149,  160  (said  as 
.one). 

On  week  days  the  psalms  an  «  (1)  50  [51],  (2) 
-raries  with  the  day  o/  the  week,  (3)  6*2  [63] 
and  66  [67],  (4)  a  canticle  varying  with  the 
day  of  the  week,  (5)  148,  149,  150. 

Cajntulwaty  Le,  a  yerse  from  the  Scriptures.' 
Hymn  (raning  with  the  day).  A  verse  and 
response.  Benedictus,  OolLvt  f^jr  the  dty.  Com" 
memoratkms  (if  any  are  said). 

3.  Prime  t-^ 

Pater  noster.  Ave  Maria,  Credo.  Deus  m 
odjntcriMmj  be.    Hymn^  **•  Jam  Incis  orto  sidere.'* 

Four  psalms  (on  Sunday),  53  [54],  117  [US], 
118  [119]  (hrst  four  sections  of  eight  venes 
■aid  as  two).  On  week  days,  54  [54],  a  varying 
psalm,  118  [119]  (the  same  as  on  Sunday). 
The  AUumasian  Creed  (when  the  service  is  on 
the  Sunday,*  and  on  Trinity  Snnday)^  Oapi' 
tukun. 

Itefp.  "Chiiiite  fill  Dei  vlvl.  Ifflserere  noMs  (bis). 
Y.  Qui  se<l««  ad  de.xtersm  IVukrto.  R.  Miserere  noMs. 
V.  Gloria,  4c  K.  Ghrl8i«1kU,Ac  V.  Ezsurge  Chrlste, 
jMUava  ooe.    R.  Ei  libera  aos  propter  nomen  taam." 

Then  follow  these  preces,  which  are  not  said 
when  the  office  is  double^  or  within  octaves. 
Kyrie  eleison  (ter),  Pater  noster.  Credo. 

Preces  of  the  ordinary  ibrm  of  verse  and  re- 
pon>e.  Alternate  confiteor  and  misereatur  by 
priest  and  choir.  A  few  more  alternate  Tcnides. 
Then,  whether  tiie  office  be  doable  or  not,  the 
OnUio,  *'Domme  Deus  Ommpotems,"  <  &o. 

y.  Bemedicamta  Domino.    R.  Deo  gmHas. 

On  week  days  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  not 
aaid :  in  other  respects  the  office  is  said  as  above. 
In  Advent,  Lent,  and  on  certain  other  days, 
additional  preces  are  said  before  the  confitcoTj 
from  which  point  the  office  proceeds  as  usual. 

4.  Terce: — 

Pater y  Ave,  Deus  in  adjutorium.  ffymriy  **  Nunc 
sancte  nobis  Spiritus." 

Six  sections  of  eight  verses  of  Ps.  118  pi 9], 
said  in  three,  under  one  antiphon.  Capitulum. 
Responsio  hrems.     Collect  for  th'  day. 

5.  6.  Sext  and  none  are  of  precisely  the  same 
form,  and  require  no  separate  remark.  At  sext 
the  hymn  is  "  Rector  potens,  verax  Deus,"  and  at 
none  ^  Rerum  tenax  Deus  vigor.*' 

When  preoes  are  said  at  lauds,  a  short  form  of 
preces  is  said  at  tercCf  sext,  and  none  immediately 
before  the  collect  for  the  day. 

7.   Vespers : — 

Pater,  Ace,  Dens  in  adjutorium.  ^ce  psdbm  as 
appointed,  each  with  its  antiphon.  Capitulum. 
Hymn  (rarying  with  the  day  and  season).  Terse 
and  reipome.  That  for  (xrdinary  Sunday  and 
week  days  is 

y.  Diri^atur  Domlne  jHrafeio  mea.  R.  Sicttt  incensmn 
in  0')n2ii{)ectu  too. 

Jfftgnifcat  (with  its  proper  antiphon).      Collect 
for  the  day.     Commemorations,  when  said. 

4  8f>e  PSALMODV  for  deialln. 

r  Tbtit  for  ordinary  Sundays  Is  Rev.  vii.  12,  «•  Blestlaff/* 
fte.  That  for  ordinary  week  days,  Rom.  alU.  19,  **i'be 
night  Is  fir  sprat,"  kc 

•  Ix.  when  a  double  feast,  which  takes  preoedenoe  of 
CD  enUoary  .Sunday,  doeii  iiot  fall  on  the  dav. 

*  The  original  of  uur  third  Ouilect  at  Morning  Prayer. 
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When  pmes  are  said  at  lauds,  they  ai«  also 
said  at  vespers  after  magnifMt. 
8.  Compline  !-- 

iMtor.  Jabe  Domne  beoedioere. 

hened.  Noctem  qvietam,  Ac. 

Lectio  hreeis.  iPet.  v.  8. 

y.  A^fntorinm  nostrum  in  nomine  DominL 

R.  Qui  fecit  ooetum  et  terram. 

Pater,  ComjUeoTy  Ac,  altemAtaly,  as  at  prime. 

y.  Gbnverte  noe  Deos  salutaris  noster. 
R.  Etaverte  Iram  toam  a  nobis. 

Dens  to  an^lalarinm,  kc 

Pss.  4,  80  [31],  (1-4),  Wi  [91],  133  [134], 
said  under  one  antiphon. 

Hymn,  ^  Te  Incis  ante  terminnm.**  Capitulum 
(Jerem.  xiv.  9).  Responsio  bretis.  Nunc  dimittis 
(with  its  antiphon).  KyrJe  eleison  (ter),  Pater, 
Credt,  and  short  preces.  The  ooUeot  <*  VisiU 
qnaesumns,**  &c.    Benediction. 

So  notice  has  here  been  made  of  the  short 
capitular  offiae  at  the  end  of  prime,  or  of  the 
antiphons  to  the  B.y.M.,  of  which  one  is  said 
daily  after  lauds  and  compline. 

The  Roman  office  here  given  in  outline  is  the 
model  OQ  which  the  mcu/ot  breviaries  throughout 
the  Roman  obedience  were  formed.  These  were 
universally  of  the  same  form,  though  differing 
in  many  details,  and  local  commemorations  and 
usages.  The  Gregorian  distribution  of  the 
psalter  is  always  adopted." 

In  the  old  English  uses  the  hymns  and  anti- 
phons at  eompline  varied  with  the  season ;  and 
every  day  after  compline  and  lauds,  except  in 
double  feasts  and  during  certain  octaves  and  in 
Christmas  and  Eastertides,  a  short  form  consist- 
ing of  Ps.  122  [123],  a  few  versicles,  and  a  collect 
was  said  **  pro  pace  ecdesiae."  When  this  was 
said  at  lauds,  a  similar  form  for  protection 
during  the  day  was  said  after  prime. 

The  monastic  office,  of  which  the  Benedictine 
is  the  type,  differs  fVom  the  secular  in  many 
respecti,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  following : 

(1)  The  Benedictine  distribution  of  the  psalter 
is  used  and  not  the  Gregorian. 

(2)  On  Sundays,  and  days  with  three  nocturns. 
lliere  are  four  lessons  in  each  noctum,  there  are 
six  Psalms  in  both  the  first  and  second  nocturns, 
and  three  canticles  in  the  third,  each  with 
responsory.  Those  of  the  first  noctum  are  from 
Scripture ;  those  of  the  second  from  the  writings 
of  the  fathers,  or  from  the  lives  of  the  saints ; 
those  of  the  third  from  patristic  exposition  of 
the  gospel.  Te  Deum  is  said  after  (not  instead  of) 
the  ninth  responsory,  and  then  follow  the  gospel 
and  collect  of  the  day. 

(3)  Gn  week  days,  and  days  of  three  lessons, 
twelve  psalms  are  said  in  two  nocturns ;  six  in 
each.  In  the  first  noctum  three  lessons,  mostly 
from  Scripture,  are  read.  In  the  second  noctum 
there  are  no  lessons.  In  the  weekday  office  of 
the  Benedictine  rites,  f^m  Easter  to  Nov.  1,  no 
lessons  are  read,  but  only  a  Lectio  brevis,  varying 
with  the  day  of  the  week. 

(4)  There  are  no  preces  in  Lent,  ko.,  at  lauds 
and  vespers. 

(5)  Ps.  SO  [31],  ver.  1-^,  and  Jfune  dimittis  are 


■  No  account  is  taken  of  modem  French  and  other 
breviaries,  which  do  not  eoue  wlthl!i  the  praacrlbcd 
limits  of  time.    These  do  not  differ  in  Ibnn. 
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not  said  at  compline,  except  on  the  three  las^ 
days  of  the  Holy  toeek. 

The  Ambrosian  office^  which  is  still  used  in 
the  diocese  of  Milan,  except  iu  the  Swiss  portion, 
which  adheres  to  the  Roman  rite,*  requires 
more  detailed  notice.  Its  origin  and,  still  more, 
the  steps  by  which  it  arrived  at  its  final  shape, 
are  involved  in  much  obscurity.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly of  high  antiquity,  and  originally 
framed  by  St.  Ambrose.  St.  Simplician,  who 
succeeded  him  as  archbishop  of  Milan  (▲.o.  397), 
is  said  to  have  made  manv  additions.  It  is 
probable  that  during  the  following  century  the 
office  assumed  its  complete  form  as  to  its  main 
features,  and  was  afterwards  gradually  perfected 
in  details.  When  St.  Charles  Borromeo  became 
archbishop,  he  set  to  work  to  restore  the  ancient 
rites  of  the  Milanese  church,  into  which  he 
complains  that  much  had  been  introduced  without 
authority  from  time  to  time  by  individual 
priests ;  and  by  comparison  of  the  office,  as  he 
fuuud  it,  with  ancient  documents  and  the 
**  Ambrosian  Institutes,"  and  with  the  help  of 
learned  men,  to  bring  it  back  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  original  form  described  by  the  most 
distinguished  writers  on  the  divine  offices,  and 
especially  by  his  predecessor  Theodorus.* 

The  Ambrosian  office  then,  in  ita  pi*e8ent  form, 
which  we  are  obliged  to  quote,  owing  to  the 
uncertainty  of  earlier  forms,  is  in  outline  as 
follows  :— 

Matina  (Ad  Matutinum) ; — 

Pater  noster.  Ave  Maria  [secrete].  Detu  in 
adjutoriwnj  &c,  Domine  ad  adjucandvmi,  &c. 
Glorii.  SicuL  Hymn,  ^'Aeterne  rerum  conditor  " 
[said  dailv].  Responsory  [varying  with  the  day]. 

Tke  Song  of  the  Three  Chiidren  ["  Benedictus 
es,'*  &c.  TV.  29-34]  with  its  antiphon.  Benedictus 
es  Deus,     R.  Amen, 

[The  foregoing  is  common  to  all  matins.] 

Then :  On  Sunda/9  three  canticles  said  in 
three  nocturns,  one  in  each,  each  with  antiphon. 

In  Noct.  i.  Song  of  Isaiah  [from  chap,  xxvi.] 
De  node  vigilat. 

In  Noct.  ii.  Song  offfannah  [from  1  Sam.  ii.]. 

In  Noct,  iii.  m  Winter  (i.e.  from  the  first 
Sunday  in  October  till  Palm  Sunday)  the  Song  of 
Habakkak  [Hab.  iii.]. 

In  Noct.  iii.  m  Summer  (i.e,  from  Easter  till 
the  last  Sunday  in  September)  the  Song  of 
Jonih  [Jon.  ii.]. 

[On  Sundays  no  psalms  are  said  at  nocturns.] 

On  week  dtys,  the  appointed  section  of  the 
psalms,  called  a  decuria^  said  in  three  nocturns 
[v.  art.  Psalmody]. 

Then  follow  three  lessons. 

On  Sun^Jays  from  a  homily  on  the  Gospel. 

On  week  djys  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  read 
in  course. 

Each  lesson  is  prefaced  by  a  benediction ;  and 
the  first  two  are  followed  by  a  resjxmsej  and 
the  third  by  Te  Deum  when  said.  When  not 
siiid,  there  is  no  third  response. 


▼  When  Oardinal  Oat«roch  In  the  present  oentary 
attempted  to  impose  the  Ambrosian  Liturgy  on  this 
portion  of  the  diooe«,  the  public  voice  answered, 
"  £ither  Romans  or  Lntherans." 

*  ArchblRhop  of  Milan,  clro.  A.i>,  480.    He  wrote  a 
cnmmentary  un  (he  nnctiirnal  and  matutinal  oflloe  of  the 
MiUneee  i  hiirch.  See  preface  to  the  Ambrosian  Brevkry 
as  edited  by  CsMinal  Qaiarach,  a.d.  IS4I. 
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The  benedicticns  are  more  varied  than  in  the 
Roman  rite.  The  responses^  on  the  contrary,  are 
for  the  most  part  not  to  full  or  rich. 

Lauds :-~ 

The  following  is  the  order  for  Sundays  and 
the  more  important  festivals  of  saints : — 

Detu  in  adjutorium^  &c.  Benedictus,  with  its 
proper  antiphon. 

[On  Sundays  in  Advent,  Christmas  Day  and 
ita  octave,  and  on  the  Epiphany,  Attende  oodum 
[Deut.  xxxii.]  is  said  instead  of  BenedictusJ] 

Kyrie  eleiaon  (ter). 

An  antiphon  called  antiphona  ad  crucemj 
proper  to  the  day,  and  said  five,  or  on  some  days 
aercn  times. 

The  Song  of  Mates  ['*  Caniemus  Dommo,"  fi-om 
Exod.  XV.]  with  its  proper  antiphon,  and  prefaced 
by  an  unvarying  dratio  secreta, 

Benedicite  with  antiphon  and  oraiio  secreta, 

A  collect  {firath  1"*)  [varying  with  the 
season]. 

Pss.  148,  149,  150,  116  [117]  said  under  on« 
antiphon.  A  capHulum  and  antiphon  [both 
varying  with  the  office].  A  direct'  psalm  [vary- 
ing with  the  day  of  the  week].  Hymn  [varying 
with  the  office].  Kyrie  eleison  (duodecjes). 
Psaliendaf  i.  and  oompletorium  i,  Oratio  ii. 
responsorium  m  baptisteriOf  a  Psalm  of  four 
verses  [varying  with  the  day].  Oratio  iii. 
Psallenda  ii.  and  compUtorium  ii.  Oratio  iv. 
[Commemorations,  if  any],  and  the  office  ends 
thus: — 

V.  Benedtcat,  et  ezaudlat  nos  Dens.  R.  Amen. 
V.  Prooedomuii  In  pace.  R.  In  nomine  ChilstL 
V.  Benedicamus  Domino.     U.  Deo  gratiaa.    Pater 

noster. 
y,  Sanct*  Trinitas  nos  semper  salvct  et  benedicat. 

R.  Amen, 
y.  Tldellara  animae  per  Del  miserioordiam  reqoies- 

eant  in  pace.    R.  Amen." 

On  week  days  the  office  varies  thus : — 

Instead  of  Cantemus  Domino  and  Benedicite, 
Ps.  50  [51]  is  said  on  all  days  but  Saturday. 
Ps.  117  [118]  is  said  on  Saturday. 

Thera  are  no  psallenda.  The  resp.  in  bapt, 
and  the /our  rerses  of  a  psalm  are  always  said, 
and  there  are  three  collects  instead  of  four. 

There  are  variations  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  details  of  the  office  at  special  seasons  and  on 
festivals. 

Prime: — 

Pater  nost(Tf  &c.,  as  at  the  beginning  of  all 
the  hours,  ff/nm,  "  Jam  lucis  or  to  sidere.**  Pss. 
53  [54],  118  [119]  (four  first  sections  of  eight 
verses).  Epistolella^^  a  few  versicles  and  responses. 
Athanasian  creed  (called  simply  synbofutn). 

Then  on  Sundays  and  the  higher  class  of 
festivals  three  collects,  of  which  the  first  is  the 
same  as  the  corresponding  Roman  collect,  and 
the  office  ends, — 

y.  Benedicamus  Domino.    R.  Deognitias. 

Then  the  martyrology  is  read  in  choir. 

On  other  days,  after  the  symbolum,  preces  are 


■  So  called  because  said  straight  through,  and  not 
antlpbonally. 

7  These,  and  other  similar  namee,  are  all  antiphona 
of  much  the  same  character. 

■  This  ending  Is  common  (o  all  the  hours. 

•  This  corresponds  exactly  with  the  Romsn  eopi- 
hAwn, 
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■aid.  These  are  of  the  same  character  as  the 
Roman  preces  at  prime^  but  longer,  and  the 
petitionB  are  different,  and  thej  end  with  Pa.  50 
[51]. 

Terce,  text,  and  none  are  in  form  exactly 
'  similar  to  the  Roman  offices  for  thoite  hoars. 
On  ordinary  week  days  short  preces  are  said  at 
each  hour,  the  form  containing  a  psalm.  These 
are,  at  prime  Ps.  50  [51],  at  sext  56  [57],  at 
none  85  [86]. 

Vespers  are  said  thus: — Pater  noster,  &c.  An 
arttiphon  called  hcemarium  [proper  for  the 
office].  Antiphona  in  choro  [proper].  /Tymn 
[proper].  Five  psalms  with  their  antiphona. 
Oratio.  Magnificat  [with  proper  antiphon]. 
Oraiio.  Psailenda  i.  and  resp.  in  hapt.  (if  said). 
Oratio  iii.  Four-verse  psalm,  with  antiphon  (if 
said).  Two  completoria,  Oratio  it.  Psallendu  ii. 
and  two  more  com/^^OTKi.  Oratio  r,  Concltuion 
of  office. 

The  first  two  orationes  are  proper  to  the  office ; 
the  other  three  are  fixed. 

On  week  days,  after  Magnificat  the  office  con- 
tinues as  follows : — 

Oratio  ii.  Resp,  in  hapt,  Oratio  iii.  Fow- 
verse  psahn  with  antiphon,  A  completorium. 
Ordvo  XT.  and  oondusion. 

The  four  collects  on  week  days  yary  with 
the  day  of  the  week. 

On  festiviUs  two  psalms  (or  rather  what  are 
counted  as  two)  are  said  at  diflferent  points  of 
the  office,  the  an*angement  of  the  component 
parts  of  which  differs  in  some  respects  from  the 
ferial  arrangement.  There  are  also  certain 
▼ariations  at  special  seasons,  as  in  Lent  and 
Eastertide,  into  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enter. 

Compline  closely  resembles  the  Roman,  though 
the  materials  are  somewhat  differently  arranged. 
The  office  runs  thus : — 

Pater,  Aoe,  Converte  nos,  &c.  Deus  in  adjtk- 
torvun,  &c.  Hymn  (**  Te  lucis  ante  terminum  "). 
Pss.  4,  30  [31]  (1-6X  90  [91],  133  [133],  133 
[134],  116  [117],  said  without  an  antiphon,  and 
the  last  three  under  one  Gloria,  JSpistolella, 
Nunc  dimittis,    Antiphon  and  response. 

On  ordinary  week  days  preces  of  the  usual 
form  containing  PKalm  12  [13].  TVoo  collects,^ 
^  Illuinina  qwesvmus  Domine  **  and  **  Visita  quae^ 
sumus  Domintf,*'     Conclusion, 

When  preces  are  not  said,  the  collecte  or 
orationes  follow  immediately  the  response  after 
Nunc  dimittis. 

In  Lent  an  additional  hymn  is  said  after  the 
paalms. 

The  Mozarahio  or  Spanish  office  differs  widely 
from  all  others,  it  is  of  high  anti({uity.  The 
Spanish  tradition  would  trace  its  origin  to  St. 
Peter,  to  disciples  of  whom  and  of  St.  Paul  it 
assigns  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Spain,*  and  maintains  that  it  should  be  called 
originally  Poman  and  Gothic,  after  the  cnn- 
Tension  of  Reocaredus,  king  of  the  Qoths,  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  the  public  abjuration  of  the 
Arian  heresy  in  the  third  council  of  Toledo,  a.d. 
589.  Subsequently  St.  Isidore,  archbishop  of 
Serille,  and   his  brother  Leander,   who  was  a 

*  Onr  third  collect  at  Evening  Prayer,  said  at  compline 
in  the  Sarum  and  other  English  offices.  The  Konun 
collcet  St  compline  Is  *  Vtslta  quaesnmuff  Domine." 

•  VUe  Freiaoe  to  Moiarabic  Breviaiy  by  Loreniana. 
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friend  of  Gregory  the  Great,  revised  and  ex- 
purgated the  office,  which  had  contracted  many 
flaws,  and  it  is  hence  often  known  as  the  Isidorian 
rite.  At  a  later  period  Cardinal  Ximenes,  **  quasi 
apis  argumentosa,"  again  revised  the  office  and 
reduced  it  to  its  ^nal  form. 

The  opinion  now  generally  accepted  is  that 
the  Mosarabic  rite  is  a  variety  of  the  so-called 
Gallican  or  Ephesine  family,  which  professedly 
traces  back  to  St.  John.  The  groundwork  of 
tne  office  was  probably  introduced  with  Chris- 
tianitv  into  Spain.  To  enforce  uniformity  of 
use  the  Council  of  Gerona  [a.i>.  517]  directed 
that  the  order  of  celebrating  mass  and  the 
Divine  office,  which  was  used  in  the  Metropolitan 
church  of  Tarragona,  should  be  alone  sidopted 
throughout  the  province.  Gregory  VII.  [a.d. 
11)73-1085]  directed  the  use  of  the  Spanish  office 
to  be  abolished,  and  the  Roman  introduced  in  its 
place.  After  some  resistance  this  was  effected. 
Afterwards  so  strong  a  feeling  was  manifested 
at  Toledo  in  favour  of  the  national  rite,  that  its 
use  was  sanctioned  in  seven  of  the  old  churches 
of  Toledo,  the  iRoman  being  adopted  into  the 
others.  Cardinal  Ximenes  afterwards  built  and 
endowed  the  so«called  Mozarabic  chapel  in 
Toledo  cathedral  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
rite.* 

The  hours  are  the  same  as  the  Roman,  with 
the  addition  of  Aurora,  which  is  said  when  the 
office  is  of  the  week  day  [in  feriis].* 

All  the  hours  begin  as  follows : — 

.Kyrie  eleison,  Chrisle  eleison,  Kyris  eleison. 
Pater  noster.    Ave  (secreto). 

In  nomine  Domini  nottri  Jesu  Ckristi  Utmen  cum 
pace.    R.  Deogratias, 
Dfrthinus  wbutiim.    Y.  Jit  cum,  fcc 

Matins  '  [matutinum]  proceed  thus : — 

On  Sundays,  hymn,  **  Aeterne  rerum  conditor," 
followed  by  a  prayer  (oratio),  having  reference 
to  the  contents  of  the  hymn. 

Pss.  3,  50  [51],  56  [56],  each  with  its  anti- 
phon.    Oratio. 

Three  antiphons,K  each  followed  by  an  onxtio 
[tree  antiphonae  cum  suis  orationibusj.  Bespon^ 
sory  with  its  oratio, 

'  The  legend  Is  funiUar  how  the  two  books,  the  Roman 
and  Moiarabic,  contended  by  tbe  ordeal  of  battle,  a 
Fmichman  being  champton  for  the  Roman  Book  (the 
Roman  office  had  at  that  time  been  established  in  France), 
a  native  of  Toledo  for  tbe  Mourabic.  Tbe  Frenchman 
Is  said  to  have  conquered.  The  result  however  was  not 
taken  as  oonclostve,  and  tbe  books  were  submitted  to  the 
ftirther  ordeal  of  fire ;  wh<>reupon  the  Ri>mAn  leaped  out  of 
the  Hre,  while  the  Mozarabic  remained  uninjured  by  the 
flames :  **  Romanus  ex  Igne  pnicedit ;  Ootbicus  sub 
flammis  Illaesus."  Tbe  Inference  drawn  was  that  the 
Konian  book  should  be  generally  urcd  throoKhout  the 
kingdom,  while  the  Moiarable  should  be  continued  in  use 
at  head-quarters  ie.  in  Tol*^. 

•  Tbe  Moiarabic  hours  are  said  to  have  been  originally 
twelve  in  number,  tbe  firur  r^lected  ones  being  a<  tks 
beginning  qf  night,  **ln  prluciplo  nclis;'  br/ore  bed- 
time, **aute  Icctttm;*'  at  midmight,  **  media  noctls;" 
and  on  rieivg/rom  bed,  **  in  surrectione  lecti." 

'  'fhe  oOioe  for  the  day  begias  as  In  other  riles,  with 
vespers  of  the  preceding  evening;  but  In  a  short  con- 
spectus, such  as  alone  is  posslblCp  ii  seems  more  ounv^ 
nient  to  begin  with  matins. 

t  Hie  Musnrablc  antiphons  are  broken  into  verse 
and  response,  after  the  manner  of  a  Roman  rvsponsory. 
[Sue  aru  AjiTtrHov.J 
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On  \e£€k  days  there  is  no  hymn  and  only  one 
|iBalin,  which  is  one  of  the  three  Sunday  psalmi, 
with  its  oraUo.  The  remainder  of  the  office  is 
of  the  same  form  as  that  fur  Sunday. 

Lauds  begin  at  once  with  a  varying  canticle 
[on  Sunday  **Attende  coelum/'  Dent,  xxxii.]. 
ienedictus  [so  called,  i.e.  a  compretised  form 
of  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children]  with  its  anti- 
phon. 

S(MO.  Lauda>  Pss.  14«,  149,  150  [called  the 
LafuLs']. 

A  lection  called  firophetiOj  though  not  neces- 
sarily from  the  Prophets.  Hymn  (varying). 
GipittUa  (here  signifying  a  prayer).  Pater" 
nosteTj  followed  by  the  ewhotiamMa,  Layd*} 
BenedtctionJ 

A  short  form  of  commemoratkmy  consisting  of 
s  verse  and  response,  here  called  kmda,  and  a 
short  prayer  for  protection  and  gnidasce  throng h 
the  day. 

Aurora:— 

This  service  is  said  when  the  office  is 
«f  the  week  day  (in  feriis  per  totnm  annum). 
Ptis.  69  [70],  and  the  following  sections  of 
Ps.  118  Ql9]:  Beati  mmaatlati.  In  quo  cor* 
rigetj  Betrihue  aerro  <iio,  said  und«>r  one  antipbon. 
A  laudoy  Pater  uotter  (with  the  embolismns),  a 
short  form  of  interoesaory  prayers  (preces). 

-Prwiff  ;— 

Pss.  66  [67],  144  [145]  (nid  in  two  divi- 
sioubX  112  [113],  118  lil9](Adh90tit  patrimmUo^ 
Legem  pone^  Et  vemat)^  said  under  one  antiphon. 

Btsponaory  (varying) ;  a  sAor^  lesson  (Zachar. 
viii.)  called  prophetia;  seoand  (Eom.  xiii.)>  * 
lauda. 

Hymn  ("Jam  lucis  orto  sidcrc"),  except  in 
Eastertide,  when  the  hymn  is  ''Aurora  lucis 
rutilat." 

V.  Bon^m  e$t  eiM^Ueri  Demim.  B.  Bt  psallere 
nominl  tuo  attiSBUue. 

Then  follows,  en  Sundays  and  fefttfxds,  Te 
Deum,  Gloria  m  excelsiSt  and  the  Aioene  Creed ^ 
[called  in  the  rubrics  symbdum  apostolorwn]. 

On  tr6«A  dai/s  (in  diebus  ferialibus),  Jfene^ 
dictus  es  (as  at  lauds),  and  Ps.  50  [51]. 

Supplicatio  [in  form  a  short  bidding  prayer] 
beginning  "  Oremus  mundi,"  &c.  Copitula  [a 
prayer].  Pater  noster,  &c.  Benedictio.  These 
all  rary  with  the  office, 

Terce : — 

Fuur  psalms,  i.e.  Pss.  94  [95],  118  [119] 
{Memor  esto,  Portia  mea,  Bonitatem),  under 
one  antiphon.  Besponsory,  Two  siort  lections 
(similar  to  those  at  prime).  Lauda,  hymn,  sup^ 
plicatiOf  capituloj  Pater  noster,  &c.  Bftnedictio, 
All  the  parts  of  the  office  except  the  psalms 
vary  with  the  season. 

iiext  and  Acne  are  of  exactly  the  same  form 
and  require  no  remarks. 

h  There  are  varieties  of  antiphoos,  ss  hss  been  ex- 
plained In  the  article  Avtiphok.  It  is  impossible  to 
translate  these  technical  terms. 

>  or  this  there  are  two  foruw— a  longer  one'  used  on 
Snttdays,  and  a  shorter  on  other  days,  /"ater  noster  Is 
said  with  the  response  **An>en"  to  each  clauM*.  except 
to  Panem  nostrum,  to  which  the  respooiie  Is  **  Quia 
Jjeui  ea." 

J  M<>saiabic  benedictions  are  in  three  clauses,  esch 
sn^wered  by  •*  Amen."  They  vary  with  the  dsy,  and 
st^me  are  very  beautiful. 

k  Tills  is  said  In  ibe  MosaraUc  rite  In  the  plurd : 
"  Credimui  in  unum  JJeum,"  &c 
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The  psalms  are:  at  8ext^  Pss.  53  [54],  118 
[119]  {Feci  judicium,  Mirabilia,  Justus  es  Dtmine^, 
At  None,  Pss.  145  [146],  121  [122],  122  [123], 
123  [124].  In  Lent,  and  on  certain  other  peni- 
tential days,  the  form  of  the  office  for  these  three 
hoan  is  different,  but  offers  no  specisl  peculiarity 
to  call  for  explanation  in  this  short  survey. 

Vespers: — 

After  the  iatreduction,  a  landa^;  onlijpAon; 
another  lauda.  Hymn,  supplicatio,  capituhf 
Patttr  noeter,  iae.  ^^nolictio,  with  its  oritio. 
8onus  (or  aono)  [omitted  "in  feriis^  follow od 
by  another  luudi  with  its  oratio,  and  a  short 
form  of  commemontion  of  the  same  form  as  that 
at  lands. 

C!(wi/>/tfi«.<^Pss.  4,  VT.  7,  8,  9  ;  133  [134].  A 
few  versicies  for  protection  and  forgiveness. 
iTymn,  **  Sol  angelornm  respice."  Ps.  90  [91], 
with  its  antiphon.  More  versyles  from  the 
psalms.  Hymn,  **  Cultor  Dei  memento.*'  SuppU' 
oatio,  oapiiUa,  Pater  noeier,  lie. ;  benedictio.  At 
the  end  of  the  service  a  short  form  of  commea- 
dation  oorretponding  to  the  oomsnemoratio  at 
lauds  and  vespers. 

On  Saturdays  and  high  festivals,  ^  in  diebus 
sabbatonun  vel  praedpuarum  festivitatum/' after 
the  psalms"  a  responsory  is  said,  followed  by 
two  short  lessons,  then  a  A^mfi,  Ps.  50  [51]  with 
a  versus,  said  as  an  antipbon.  Kyrie  tleiaon, 
Pater  noeter,  itc  Then  on  week  days  (in  feriis) 
miaerationes,  which  are  short  intercessory  pe- 
titions in  the  form  of  litanies,  with  a  constant 
response,  so  eall^  because  the  opening  words 
are  **  Miserere,*'  or  *'  Ifeus  vdaerere, '  or  "  Dumime 
miserere,"  and  varying  with  the  day  of  the  week. 
Then  a  capitulum.  Pater  natter,  and  beMdiotio^ 
and  form  of  commendation  as  usual. 

In  the  foregoing  summary  no  notice  has  been 
taken  of  national  or  local  variations  of  the  main 
types  of  office,  such  as  the  old  English  u-^es 
(except  in  one  point),  or  the  ancient  peculiarities 
of  ritual  in  the  churches  of  Lyons  or  Besan^on, 
or  any  of  the  monastic  variations  from  the 
normal  Benedictine  type.  These,  however  inter- 
esting to  liturgical  students,  are  conline<i  to  points 
of  detail.  Neither  dees  it  come  within  the  scope  .of 
this  article  to  discuss  or  compare  the  contents  of 
the  several  offices  sketched  in  it.  We  may, 
however,  draw  attention  to  a  few  points  whidi 
are  obvious  even  from  the  skeletons  given. 

The  Eastern  offices,  we  thus  see,  ore  much 
loikger  and  less  methodically  arranged  than  the 
Western.  They  contain  iiao  much  less  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  while  th«  odes  and  canons  which  form  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  office,  though  often  very 
beautiful  and  devotional,  are  much  too  prolix, 
and  at  times  too  rhapsodical  to  suit  Wettem 
taste.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  prayers. 

The  Western  offices,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
more  clearly  and  compactly  arranged.  The 
hymns  and  collects  are  models  of  compressed 
thought  and  language*  The  antiphons  and  re- 
sponses are  for  the  most  part  taken  fi'om  Scrip- 
ture. Among  the  Western  rites,  the  Koroan  ia 
undoubtedly  the  most  terse  and  pointed.  The 
Ambri«ian  has  many  beauties,  and  is  more  varied 

I  This  Is  taken  from  the  Pyalms,  and  is  somftiaw 
ealled  paalmua  or  veapertimwm :  "  Paalmua  slv«  ve^per^ 
Unum^  qa«d  idt-m  est."— /I'^ntXa  &  iaidori. 

*"  Tbis  means  afi«-  the  second  iiet  of  versicies  from  t^ 
PiSlms,  and  lumiedlAlely  before  the  second  hymn. 
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in  its  collects  and  its  psalmody,  but  less  so  in  its 
ordinitry  hymns.  Both  hymns  and  collects  are 
of  the  same  type  as  the  Roman. 

The  Mozarabic  OtBce  ha^  the  greatest  variety 
of  canticles,  hymns,  and  preces.  Some  of  these, 
in  the  form  of  short  litanies,  are  very  beautiful. 
The  responsories  and  other  variable  parts  of  the 
office,  though  very  rich  and  suggestive,  change 
so  constantly  as  almost  to  produce  a  sense  of 
want  of  repose.  The  prayers  are  of  the  Eastern 
type,  usually  longer  and  more  diffuse  than  thoae 
of  other  Western  Otfices.  [U.  J.  U.] 

OFFIGIALIS  LIBEB  (pffidcde^  Itbrt),  a 
book  or  volumes  containing  the  officio  divina. 
The  term  is  used  with  con^idexable  latitude  of 
application.  IC^naid,  in  hia  notes  on  the  Gre- 
gorian Sacramentary  (p.  147,  ed.  Paris,  1642), 
quoting  Agobard,  explains  it  as  equivalent  to 
**  Antiphonarius ; "  but  a  reference  to  Agobard 
himself  (Zift^cfe  Correctione  Antiphonaru,  cap.  19) 
will  shew  that  he  implies  a  threetold  enumeration 
of  the  l&n  offiacdes,  viz.  the  '<  Missal,"  the 
•*  Lectionary,"  and  the  **  Antiphonary."  Agobard 
was  archbishop  of  Lyons,  a.d.  814-840.  This 
agrees  with  the  use  of  the  term  by  Amalarius  (^de 
Eocles.  Off,  lib.  iv.  cap.  29).  In  can.  22,  C.  Rotomag. 
it  may  refer  to  the  antiphonary  or  the  sacra- 
mentary. In  can.  26,  C.  Tolet.  iv.,  libelius  officicUia 
must  be,  as  Ducange  s.  v.  interprets  it,  Manuale 
Sacramentorum,  a  book  which  would  include  the 
minor  otlices,  since  the  canon  orders  that  parish 
priests  were  to  be  provided  with  one  on  their 
appointment,  neper  ignorantiam  etiam  ipsis  divinis 
BocrametUis  offendant;  so,  too,  Binterim  (vol.  iv. 
p.  265).  On  the  other  hand,  the  treatise  of 
Amalarius  {de  Erdea.  OfficUs)  is  said  to  be 
entitled  in  some  MSS.  Liber  Officialis, 

[C.  E.  H.] 

OFFICiUM  AD  HI8SAM.  The  name  of 
the  introit  in  tha  Mosarabic  liturgy,  it  was 
probably  onoe  current  throughout  the  whole 
Gallican  family  of  liturgies,  if  not  more  widely 
still ;  for,  though  MabilloD  (do  Lit  GaUioana, 
p.  36)  gives  ^  Antiphona  '*  as  the  corresponding 
term  in  the  Gallican  liturgy,  yet  this  is  only  a 
general  name,  like  our  "Anthem,"  and  the 
rimilar  term,  offiaium  misaae,  or  simply  offidunij 
n  found  for  the  introit  in  the  ancient  office-books 
of  the  monastery  of  S.  Qermanus  a  Pratis  at  Paris 
(Bouillart,  MtBtoire  de  CAbbaye  RoyaU  de  Saint' 
Germain  des  Prety  BecueU  dee  Pieces  JutUfioativee, 
T^  partie,  pp.  1 58-160,  &c.),  in  the  i^Ush 
uses  of  Sarum  and  York,  and  also,  according  to 
Sftla  (notes  to  Bma^  £ar.  Liturg,  torn.  i.  p.  212), 
in  the  missals  of  the  Carthusian,  Carmeiite,  and 
Dominican  orders.  [C.  £.  H.} 

OIL,  HOLY.  The  later  Greeks  give  this 
name  especially  to  oil  that  is  considered  holy, 
because  it  has  proceeded  from  or  been  in  contact 
or  juxtaposition  with  some  sacred  object  (Ordo 
Sacri  Minutt,  Philothei,  in  Such.  Goar,  10 ;  see 
note  7  If  p.  34);  though  they  still  apply  it  to 
the  oil  of  catechumens  (Goar  361,  362)  and  the 
oil  of  the  sick,  rh  &yiof  fKeuof  ti$  vwrovyrcu  (ib. 
428).  Under  this  head  we  have  to  notice  the 
Oil  of  the  Cross,  that  of  the  Holy  Places,  the 
Oil  of  the  Saints,  and  that  taken  as  a  remedy  or 
safeguard  from  the  church  lam  (is. 

Thk  Oil  of  thk  Cru^s. — In  the  Jtinerarium, 
doubtfully  ascribed  to  Antoninus   of  PUcentia, 
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who  lived  in  the  6th  century,  the  writer,  after 
describing  the  cross  exhibited  as  that  on  whioh 
Christ  died,  in  a  cubiculum  attached  to  the  basilica 
of  Constantine,  on  Golgotha,  adds :  **  Oil  to  be 
blessed  is  brought  there  in  ampuilae  of  onyx 
stone;  but  when  the  wood  of  the  crees  has 
touched  the  ampullae,  it  soon  boils  over-^' 
($  20 ;  Bollnnd.  Maii,  tom.  ii.  Prolegom.).  W/e 
should  infer  from  this  that  the  ^oil  of  tkfi 
cross,'*  of  which  we  read  much  from  the  6th 
century  downward,  was  at  first  merely  oil 
which  had  been  in  such  contact  with  the  cross. 
Perhaps  we  are  not  to  understand  more  than 
this  in  the  following  instances :  Cyril  of  Scytho- 
polis,  655,  records  two  cures  effected  by  St. 
Sabas  by  means  of  the  **oil  of  the  holy  cross'' 
(Sabae  Vita,  45,  63).  He  also  sprinkled  with  it 
a  hill  haunted  by  eril  spirits  (27).  St.  Cyriac  is 
said  to  have  cured  an  insane  person  ^  with  the 
oil  of  the  cross  of  Christ"  {Vita,  Simeon 
lleUphr. ;  Aligne,  Ser,  Gr.  il  931).  Spiridion 
is  said  to  have  gone  to  the  emperor  Constantins, 
when  sick,  with  an  earthenware  vessel  hung 
from  his  neck,  *^  9s  is  the  custom  with  those  who 
dwell  in  the  holy  city,  when  they  purpose  to 
carry  oil  of  the  divine  cross  "  (  Vita,  18 ;  sim. 
Met.  ju. «.  iii.  440).  Eutychius,  to  prevent  mi»- 
carriage,  **  anointed  both  man  and  wife  with 
holy  oil,  both  that  of  the  precious  cross "  and 
that  from  an  image  {Life  by  Eustratius,  vi.  45). 
He  healed  a  demoniac  by  the  same  means  (§  55). 
In  the  West  St.  Gregory,  at  the  end  of  the  6th 
century,  acknowledges  in  one  of  his  epistles, 
among  other  gifts  from  the  East,  some  "  oil  of 
the  holy  cross  . . .  which  (quod)  blesses  by  its 
touch  "  {Epist,  vii.  Ind.  i.  34). 

There  is  no  indication  of  a  belief  in  the  fore- 
going writers  that  the  oil  itself  was  a  miraculous 
production ;  but  Adamnanus,  A.D.  679,  speaking 
of  that  which  his  informant  Arcnlfns  had  seem 
at  Constantinople,  whither  a  portion  of  the  cross 
was  said  to  have  been  sent  by  Helena,  says : 
'*  De  nodis  eorundem  trinalium  lignorum  liquor 
quidam  o<lorifer  quasi  in  similitndinem  olei 
expressus  .  .  .  oujus  videlicet  liquoris  si  etiam 
parvula  stillula  super  aegrotantes  imponatur, 
qualicumque  languore  vel  morbo  molestati, 
plenum  recuperant  sanitatem "  {Acfa  S.  0, 
Ben,  a,  iii.  520 ;  or  Bede,  de  Sanctis  Locis,  20). 

The  ampulla  of  Monxa,  figured  in  Vol.  i.  p.  78, 
appears  from  the  inscription  to  have  been  made 
for  the  reception  of  oil  of  the  cross.  Qret>er, 
de  Suncla  Crnce^  lib.  i.,  has  a  chapter  (91)  De 
Oieo  S.  CruciSf  0pp.  tom.  i.  p.  152  ;  Riiti^b. 
1734.  See  also  Baronius,  Annul,  ad  anu.  598, 
I  23. 

Oil  of  the  Holt  Places.— (1)  We  learn 
from  Puulinus  Petrioorius,  a.d.  461,  that  it 
was  the  custom  to  set  vessels  of  oil  in  the  places 
hallowed  by  the  birth,  death,  burial,  and  ascen- 
sion of  our  Lord,  under  the  belief  that  it  would 
acquiicfrom  them  a  miraculous  healing  power 
{De  Vita  S.  Martini,  v.  1.  110). 

(2)  The  oil  of  the  lamps  that  burned  in  the 
holy  places  was  supposed  to  possess  the  same 
virtue.  Thus  the  ftinerarium  of  Antoninus, 
speaking  of  the  holy  sepulchre :  ^*  The  urn  of 
the  lamp  which  had  been  placed  at  His  head  at 
that  time  [of  His  burial]  burns  there  day  and 
night;  out  of  which  we  took  a  blessing,  and  set 
it  in  order  again  "  (c  18 ;  BoUuud.  Maii^  torn, 
ii.  in  Prolegom.). 
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Oil  op  phb  Saints.— Theodoret  of  Cynw,  i 
A.O.  423,  thought  that  he  heard  an  evil  spirit 
addressing  him  one  night,  who  among  other 
things  said,  **  Be  assured  that  I  should  long  ago 
have  shot  thee  down,  had  I  not  seen  a  band  of 
mai'tyrs  with  James  (the  ascetic  of  Nimuza, 
who  was  still  living)  guarding  thee."  The 
narrator  explains,  '*  I  understood  thnt  he  called 
a  band  of  martyrs  the  ampulla  of  the  oil  of 
the  martyrs  which,  containing  the  blessing 
(jfifXoylay)  gathered  from  man  7  martyrs,  hung 
beside  my  bed"  {Historia  Iteligiwi,  21).  The  oil 
of  the  martyrs  or  saints  was  of  fire  kinds :  (I) 
That  which  was  supposed  to  exude  from  their 
relics  ;  (2)  that  which  flowed  miraculously  from 
their  tombs  ;  (3)  that  which  had  acquired  virtue 
from  contact  with,  or  nearness  to,  their  relics  or 
tombs ;  (4)  oil  that  distilled  from  their  icons  ; 
(5)  oil  from  the  lamps  which  burnt  before  their 
images  or  shrines. 

(1)  In  the  Life  of  John  th4  Almoner^  by 
Leontius  of  Cyprus,  A.D.  590,  we  are  told  that 
"a  sweet,  health-giving  unguent  flowed  from 
his  precious  relics"  (c.  54),  and  the  author  adds 
that  in  Cyprus  the  same  grace  was  given  to 
many  saints,  **  the  sweetness  of  unguents  flowing 
from  their  precious  relics  as  from  fountains" 
(c.  55).  Justinian  is  said  by  Procopius  to  have 
been  healed  by  oil  that  flowed  from  the  relics 
of  several  saints  (2>5  Aedif.  i.  7).  Unguent  (jJirtpa\ 
which  flowed  from  the  bones  of  Glyceria,  a 
martyr  at  Heraclea,  had  long  run  freely  into 
a  brazen  basin.  When  a  silver  one,  which  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  donor  had  been  used 
for  magical  purposes,  was  substituted,  the  oil 
ceased  to  flow  (a.d.  583),  nor  did  it  run  again 
until  the  unpolluted  vessel  was  restored  to  its 

Slace  (Theophylact.  Simoc.  His^oria,  i.  11).  St. 
[yrops  of  Chios  '*  collected  the  unguent  (/(iV<>) 
that  flowed  from  the  relics  of  the  holy  martyrs 
and  apostles"  buried  at  Ephesus,  '*and  healed 
the  sick  therewith."  From  this  circumstance 
she  even  received  her  name  (Bolland.  July  13, 
ex  Sifnaxariit  Graecis). 

(2)  In  the  Life  of  St,  Sampam  ($  23 ;  Surins, 
June  27)  we  read  that  a  healing  oil  used  to  flow 
from  his  tomb  on  the  anniversary  of  a  miracle 
performed  by  him.  St.  Bonitus  *' ordered  the 
sick  to  be  anointed  with  oil,  which  he  had  ordered 
to  be  raised  for  a  blessing  out  of  the  tomb  of  St. 
Peter  at  Clusina  in  Tuscany  "  (  Vita  S.  Bon.  vi.  26 ; 
Bolland.  Jan.  15,  p.  1074).  A  dying  woman  was 
healed  by  the  oil  flowing  from  the  tomb  of  St. 
Eloy  (  Vit  /,  ii.  51 ;  Surius,  Dec.  1).  The  church 
of  St.  Mary  trans  Tiberinm  is  said  in  the  Acta 
8.  Quirini,  8  (BolL  Jun.  4),  ^  fundere  oleum 
fundatoris." 

In  the  East,  SS.  Andrew,  Nicholas,  Theodoras 
Stratelates  (Goar,  u.8.  452),  and  above  all  Deme- 
trius, were  noted  for  this  miracle.  See  especially 
the  Analecta  de  Ungtutnto  sen  Oleo  e  S.  Demetrii 
Tiunulo,  in  the  supplement  to  the  works  of 
Simeon  Metaphrastes  (iii.  Migne,  Ser,  Or.  116). 

This  substance  was  also  called  rnannn.  Thus 
among  the  relics  collected  by  Angilbertus  at 
Centule  was  some  of  "  the  manna  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist"  {Scriptum  S.  Angil.  15,  in  Bol- 
land. Feb.  torn.  iii.  103).  See  also  Afcnoh-j,  Basil. 
May  8,  St.  John  £v.  as  cited  by  Ducange,  Glo8  . 
Graec,  v.  fidwa.  Gregory  of  Tours  speaks  of  it 
as  a  dust,  probably  dust  saturated  with  the  sup- 
posed oil:   **Cujns  (S.  Joan.)  nunc  sepulcrum 
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manna  in  modum  farinae  hodieque  erurtat  '* 
(/)0  Mirac.  i.  30).  But  others  speak  rf  it  as 
fluid  (Due.  Gioa.t.  Lat  in  Manna). 

(3)  In  the  case  of  Demetrius,  and  many  others, 
there  is  no  ambiguity ;  the  oil  itself  is  supposed 
to  be  a  miraculous  product.  But  it  is  some- 
times doubtful  whether  this  is  really  meant. 
For  there  was  a  custom  of  placing  oil  in  or  near 
the  tombs  of  the  saints  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
'derive  virtue  from  their  remains,  or  from  the 
earth  into  which  they  were  resolved.  Thus 
Paulinus  of  Nola,  A.O.  303,  says  of  the  tomb  of 
St.  Felix  (Aato/.  6, 1.  38).  that  it  was  anointed. 
And  again (AoT.  13, 1.  590)  i— 

*■  IsU  raprrfides  tabulae  gemino  patet  ore 
PrsebfUB  InAuae  sul^ecU  roramtna  nardo^ 
Quae  cineris  Hancti  veni<>na  a  sede  repoeta 
beoctlflcst  medieans  arcana  »pir1tus  aura.' 

From  Paulinus  Petricorius,  quoted  above, 
we  learn  that  the  practice  was  common  in 
the  5th  century.  The  tomb  of  St.  Martin 
was  especially  famous  for  the  oil  that  received 
virtue  from  it  (Greg.  Turon.  de  Mirac  S, 
Mart,  i.  2 ;  comp.  ii.  32,  51 ;  iiL  24 ;  iv. 
36;  &c.).  It  is,  we  suppose,  of  oil  thus 
sanctified  at  the  Memoria  of  St.  Stephen  that 
St.  Augustine  speaks,  when  he  relates  the  re^ 
covery  of  a  boy  from  apparent  death  on  being 
anointed  **  ejusdem  martvris  oleo "  (^De  CimL 
Dei,  xxii.  viii.  18).  St.  Chrysostom:  "Not  the 
bones  of  the  martyrs  only,  but  their  tombs  and 
coflins,  pour  forth  abundant  bles.sing.  Take  holy 
oil,  and  thou  wilt  never  sufl'er  the  shipwreck  of 
drunkenness  "  {Horn,  in  Mart  ii.  669).  A  mag- 
nate of  Antioch,  anointed  with  oil  from  the 
tomb  of  Euthymius,  was  at  once  healed  (AujAym. 
Vita,  127  ;  Monum.  Gr.  Cotel.  ii.  309). 

(4)  There  was  an  icon  of  the  Blessed  Vtr^^in 
at  Constantinople  in  the  7th  century,  from  which 
oil  was  believed  to  flow  continually.  Of  this 
Arculfus,  the  French  bishop  who  went  to  the 
Holy  lAud  in  690,  declared  himself  to  be  an  eye- 
witness (Adamnanus,  de  Lode  iSanctis,  iii.  5). 

(5)  Far  more  common  are  stories  of  henling 
by  oil  from  a  lamp  butnt  in  honour  of  Christ  or 
tite  saints.  The  following  examples  are  from  the 
East.  The  wounded  hand  of  a  Saracen  was 
healed  by  oil  from  a  lamp  before  the  icon  of  St. 
George  (Mirac,  8.  Geortf,  vi.  55 ;  Boll.  Apr.  23). 
St.  Cyrus  and  St.  John  ''appeared  to  a  per- 
son suffering  from  gout,  and  bade  him  take  a 
little  oil  in  a  small  ampulla  from  the  lamp  that 
burnt  before  the  image  of  the  Saviour  "  in  the 
greater  tetrapyle  at  Alexandria,  and  anoint  his 
feet  with  it  (  ^itae  88,  Cyr,  et  Joan,  §  2  ;  Boll. 
Jan.  31 :  see  also  Vita  E  thymO^  147,  in  Cote- 
lerii  Mowtm,  Gr.  ii.  325 ;  Vita  Lucae  Juu 
Combef.  Auctariunij  ii.  1012;  Vita  Eudocimi  i. 
9,  Boll.  July  30). 

Similar  stories  are  found  in  the  Western 
writers.  Thus  Kicetius  of  Lyons,  by  means  of 
'*  the  oil  of  the  lamp  which  burnt  daily  at  his 
sepulchre,  restored  sight  to  the  blind,  drove 
demons  from  bodies  possessed,  restored  soundness 
to  shrunken  limbs,"  &c.  (Greg.  Tur.  Hist.  Fr^nc^ 
iv.  37).  An  epileptic  was  cured  by  oil  from  the 
lamp  that  burnt  night  and  day  at  the  tomb  of 
St.  Severin  {Transl.  8,  Sev,  Auct.  Joan.  Disc 
Boll.  8).  It  was  revealed  to  a  blind  woman,  that 
oil  from  the  lamp  of  St.  Genevieve  would 
restore  her  sight,  if  the  warden  of  the  church 
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were  to  anoint  her  with  it  {Mirac.  8,  Oenof. 
§  14).  A  week  after  she  brought  a  blind  man, 
who  was  healed  in  the  same  manner  (ibid.).  On 
the  lamps  at  tombs  see  Liohts,  sect.  ix.  p.  997. 

Mabillon,  in  1685,  foond  in  a  private  collec- 
tion at  Milan  {Iter  ftal.  Ap.  28;  Mus.  Ital,  i. 
14)  an  **  index  oleomm  sacrorum  qnae  Gregorias 
Magnus  misit  ad  Theodelindam  Reginam."  The 
MS.  bears  the  heading,  ^'Notitia  de  olea  {sic) 
Sanctorum  Marty  rum,  qui  Romae  in  oorpore  re- 
quiescunt."  This  he  printed  in  1705  in  App.  3 
to  his  tract,  De  CuUu  fgnotorwn  Sanctorum,  It 
may  be  seen  also  in  the  Acta  Mariyrum  Sincera 
of  Ruinart,  p.  "619,  and  in  the  Aniodota  Ambro- 
siana  of  Muratori,  ii.  191.  It  gives  the  name  of 
above  sixty  saints,  and  claims  many  thousand 
more  as  contributing  to  the  production  of  the 
sacred  oil  ("  Sancti  Comili  et  multa  milta  (sic) 
Sanctorum  **).  One  entry  deserves  to  be  cited 
from  its  singularity,  ^  Oleo  (sic)  de  sede  ubi  prius 
sedit  Sanctus  Petrus."  Muratori  (u.  s.)  has  a 
disquisition  bearing  on  the  present  subject. 

Oil  from  the  Chukch  Lamps  used  in 
HE  A  UNO. — St.  Chrysostom,  speaking  of  the 
ornaments  of  a  church,  says,  ^  This  table  is  fiir 
more  hononrable  than  that  table  (in  your  house), 
and  this  lamp  than  (your  household)  lamp:  and 
they  all  know  it,  who,  having  in  faith  and  at  a 
happy  time  anointed  themselves  with  (its)  oil, 
have  dispelled  diseases  "  (Horn.  82  in  S.  Mat.  £v. 
§  6;  vii.  373).  From  this  we  infer  that  oil 
Irom  any  church  lamp  was  thus  used,  before  the 
custom  arose  of  setting  lights  before  icons,  and 
of  taking  the  oil  that  fed  them  with  a  view  to 
engage  the  interaession  of  the  saint  represented. 
We  have  an  example  in  the  life  of  Nilus  the 
Younger,  who  invited  a  priest  to  bis  oratory, 
to  pray  over  a  sick  person  and  ''  to  anoint 
him  with  oil  from  the  lamp."  We  are  told 
that  *Mn  this  manner  he  healed  monks  and 
laymen  who  were  harassed  by  evil  spirits, 
anointing  them  with  oil  by  the  hands  of 
priests  "  {Vita,  viii.  58,  59 ;  Boll.  Sept.  26).  The 
practice  is  not  extinct.  In  one  '^  Office  of  Suppli- 
cation "  for  the  sick,  printed  by  Goar,  we  have 
this  rubric :  '*  And  he  anoints  him  with  holy  oil 
from  the  lamp,  saying  this  prayer."  The  head- 
ing of  the  prayer  is,  **  A  prayer  on  the  unction 
of  the  sick  with  holy  oil "  {Euchol.  842).  An 
instance  in  the  West  is  related  by  Gregory  of 
Tours  {de  Mirac  S.  Mart.  i.  18).  In  a  cattle 
plague  a  person  **  went  to  the  holy  basilica,  and 
took  the  oil  of  the  lamps  which  hung  from  the 
arched  roof,"  and  anointed  the  animals  affected 
with  a  good  result  [W.  £.  S.] 

OIL,  RmTAL  USES  OF.  (1)  The  Oil  of  the 
Catkchumens,  Oieu/n  Catechumenorunij  Bapti- 
«am2orum.-^There  was  a  gi>neral  custom  from 
an  early  period  of  anointing  catechumens  once 
or  oftener  during  their  catechumenate  with 
••exorcised"  or  "hallowed"  oil.  [Unctios.] 
Forms  for  the  benediction  or  exorcism  of  this  oil 
are  found  in  most  of  the  ancient  offices :  e.g.  "  A 
thanksgiving  (eucharist)  touching  the  unction 
of  the  mystic  oil "  is  ordered  and  sketched  in 
the  Aposiofical  Constitutions,  vii.  42.  As  it  was 
usual  to  anoint  the  possessed  with  a  view  to 
their  deliverance  from  the  power  of  Satan,  and 
catechumens,  as  unbaptixed,  were  considered  his 
subjects,  a  similar  rite  would  realily  suggest 
itself  as  appropriate  in  their  case. 
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(2)  The  Oil  of  Chrism  (see  Chrism). — ^This 
had  a  twofold  use  in  connexion  with  baptism : 
(1)  in  the  West,  and  at  an  early  period  in  £gypt, 
it  was  employed  by  the  priest  immediately  after 
baptism  [Baptism]  ;  and  (2)  it  was  used  at  con- 
firmation both  in  the  East  and  West.  [Unction.] 

(3)  The  Oil  of  the  Sick,  Olewn  Injinmntm, 
Oleum  pro  InfirmiSj  Oleum  pro  populo,  tifx^^ouov, 
— ^The  use  of  oil  with  prayer  for  the  sick  was  a 
tradition  from  the  apostles.  In  our  Lord's  life- 
time they  "  anointed  with  oil  many  that  were 
diseased,  and  healed  them."  (Mark  vi.  13).  St. 
James  prescribes  its  use  to  presbyters  in  general, 
**  Is  any  sick  among  you  ?  Let  him  call  for  the 
elders  of  the  church,  and  let  them  pray  over 
him,  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  "  (James  v.  14).  There  is  abundant  proof 
that  the  example  and  precept  were  followed. 
[Sick,  Visitation  or.] 

Oil  was  blessed  for  the  sick,  not  by  the  clergy 
only,  but  by  laymen  of  great  repute  for  sanctity. 
It  was  even  done  by  women.  Thus  St.  Monegund, 
about  570,  on  her  death-bed  *'  blessed  oil  and  salt," 
which  were  afterwards  given  to  the  sick  with 
good  effect  (  Vita,  §  9,  in  Acta  S.  0.  Ben.  i.  204 ; 
Greg.  Tur.  Vit^ie  Patr.  xix.  4).  From  the  story 
of  a  nun  who,  having  dreamt  that  St.  Radegund 
her  abbess,  anointed  her  with  oil,  awoke  healed, 
we  may  perhaps  infer  that  it  was  her  practice 
also  {Badeg,  Vka,  1.  35,  auct.  Fortunate).  In  the 
West  this  office  was  restrained  to  the  bishops  at 
a  somewhat  early  period.  Pseudo-Innocent  says 
that  it  was  lawful  for  presbyters  and  others  to 
apply  **  the  oil  of  chrism  "  to  the  sick,  but  that 
it  must  be  "  made  by  the  bishop  "  {Epist.  i.  8). 
This  was  at  Home.  The  rule  seems  to  have 
been  enforced  elsewhere  much  later.  About  730, 
however,  Boniface  orders  "all  presbyters  to 
obtain  the  oil  of  the  sick  from  the  bishop  and 
hare  it  by  them  "  {Staiuta,  29 ;  ed.  Wiirdw.  142 ; 
comp.  Capit  Beg.  Fr.  vi.  179).  The  early  Gal- 
lican  church  knew  no  such  restriction;  but 
Pepin,  744,  seems  to  have  borrowed  it  from 
Rome  (cap.  4;  in  Capit.  Beg.  Franc,  i.  158).  The 
council  of  Chftlons,  813,  decides  that  "  the  sick 
ought  to  be  anointed  by  the  presbyters  with  oil, 
which  is  blessed  by  the  bishop  "  (can.  48). 

This  rule  never  obtained  in  the  East.  Thus 
Theodore  of  Canterbury,  by  birth  of  Tarsus, 
A.D.  668 :  '<  According  to  the  Greeks  it  is  lawful 
for  presbyters  ...  to  make  exorcised  oil  and 
chrism  for  the  sick,  if  it  be  necessary " 
{Caj^ituiare  apud  Martene,  de  Ant.  Eocl.  Bit.  i. 
vii.  3,  §  7).  Among  them  it  is  now  generally 
consecrated  as  required  by  a  sick  person,  either 
in  their  house  or  in  the  church,  by  seven  priests, 
if  they  can  be  brought  together,  though  one  is 
sufficient  (Metrophanes  Critop.  Confessio,  13  ;  in 
Kimmel,  Monum.  Fidei  Orient.  iL  153;  Goar, 
Euchol.  408,  432).  The  Armenian  rule  in  the 
8th  century  was  that  the  priest  should  bless  the 
oil  of  the  sick,  *'  using  proper  prayers,  as  much 
as  was  needed  for  the  occasion "  (Joan.  Cathol. 
can.  11,  Mai,  u.  a.). 

(4)  Oil  in  the  Agnus  Dei.— The  Ordo 
Bomanus,  about  730,  tells  us  that  at  Rome,  on 
Easter-eve,  the  archdeacon,  coming  early  to  the 
church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  ^  pours  wax  into  a 
clean  vessel  of  large  size,  and  mixes  oil  with  ft 
in  the  same,  and  blesses  the  wax,  and  pours  out 
thereof  into  the  figure  of  lambs "  {Mus.  Ital, 
iL  31).    [Aonub  Di£i,  Vol.  I.  p.  44.]    The  same 
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Ordo  sajs  (32),  "  Similiter  io  suburbanis  civita- 
tibus  de  cera  faciunt,"  where  for  **  cera  "  Pseudo- 
Alcuin  reads  "oleo"  {De  Div.  Off,  19). 

(5)  Oil,  the  Element  izr  Baptism. ~Tur- 
ribias.  bishop  of  Astorga  in  Spain,  A.D.  447,  in  a 
letter  %o  two  other  Spanish  bishops,  Idacius  and 
Ceponius,  speaking  of  the  apocryphal  books  re- 
ceived by  the  Priscillianists,  says:  '*That  is 
especially  to  be  noted  and  execrated  in  the  so- 
called  Acts  of  &.  Thomoiy  that  it  says  that  he 
baptized  not  with  water,  as  the  preaching  of 
the  Lord  directs,  bat  with  oil  only,  which  prac- 
tice tliose  books  of  ours  (m  the  context,  librl 
canonici)  do  not  admit,  but  which  the 
Manicheans  follow  "  (Epiat.  {  5  ;  ad  calc  £pist. 
XT.  Leon.  M.  130,  ed.  Ven.  1748). 

The  fact  of  Manichean  baptism  in  oil  will 
hardly  be  doubted  by  those  who  are  aware  that 
the  practice  was  at  least  not  unknown  among 
the  orthodox  Christians  of  Persia.  Our  autho- 
rity for  this  is  the  Menology  of  the  Greek  church 
in  its  account  of  the  martyrs  Dadas,  Gobdelaas, 
and  Kasdoa.  (Lesson  for  Sept.  29  \  Lib.  liena. 
Venet.  1628.) 

(6)  Oil  in  the  EucHABiamc  Bread. — For 
many  ages  the  oblates  of  the  Nestorians  and 
Syrian  Jacobites  hare  been  made  with  oil.  Among 
the  former  the  preparation  of  the  dough,  which  is 
accompanied  by  prayer,  is  the  subject  of  rubrical 
direction.  It  is  to  be  made  with  **  fine  flour  and 
salt  and  olive  oil,  and  three  drops  of  water" 
{Offidum  Renovationit  Fermenti;  JAartenef  de  Ant, 
Eocl,  i.  iii.  7  ;  aim.  Badger,  Nestorians,  ii.  162 ; 
see  also  Le  Bmn,  Explication^  Diss.  xi.  9). 

(7)  Oil  in  the  Font. — From  the  second 
century  downwards,  the  bishop  consecrated  the 
water  of  baptism  by  prayer,  though  the  sacra- 
ment was  considered  valid  without  it.  See 
Baptism,  $  42,  Vol.  I.  p.  159.  That  no  oil  or 
fi6poy  was  at  first  used  in  this  consecration,  or 
poured  into  the  water  after  it,  we  may  infer  from 
the  silence  of  the  earlier  writers.  Our  first 
witness  is  Pseudo-Dionysius,  who  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  written  about  520 :  ^  The  chief 
priest  pours  the  fiipoy  in  lines  forming  a  cross, 
into  the  purifying  font  of  baptism  *'  {Be  Hier^ 
arch,  Eccl.  iv.  10 ;  comp.  iL  7).  [Font,  Bene- 
diction OF,  p.  680.] 

The  orders  both  of  the  East  and  West  supply 
internal  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  water  was  originally  considered  com- 
plete without  the  infusion  of  the  oil  or  chrism. 
This  was  a  later  ceremony  added  to  the  seyeral 
offices  at  various  and  uncertain  periods. 

(8)  Oil  in  Church  Lamps.— The  lights  of  a 
church  were  so  costly  that  at  an  early  period 
some  stated  provision  for  them,  beyond  the  volun- 
tary oflferings  of  the  faithful,  became  necessary. 
We  might  infer  this  from  a  tradition  of  Eudocia, 
the  wife  of  Theodosius  the  Younger.  It  is 
said  that  **  once  on  Easter  Day  going  into  the 
church  (at  Jerusalem)  to  celebrate  the  holy 
resurrection  of  Christ,  she  gave  10,000  sextarii 
of  oil  to  be'  used  for  the  lights  **  (Nioephoms 
Call.  Hist  Eocl.  xiT.  50).  In  a  will  ascribed 
to  Perpetuus  of  Tours,  about  470,  we  read: 
"  From  the  reveni|es  of  those  (estates  afore- 
named) let  oil  be  furnished  to  light  perpetually 
the  tomb  of  the  lord  (domni)  Martin  "  (App.  ad 
Opp'  Greg.Tur.  1318).  Caesarins  of  Aries,  502 : 
'*  Let  those  who  are  able  present  wax  tapers,  or 
oil  to  be  put  into  the  lamp  "  {Serm,  76,  §  2).  | 
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The  council  of  Bracara,  572,  directed  that  a  third 
part  of  all  the  ordinary  oblations  of  the  people 
should  be  spent  "  pro  luminariis  ecclesiae  "  (can. 
2).  Gregory  of  Rome,  in  603,  gave  lands  and 
buildings  to  the  church  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome, 
with  the  proviso  that  all  revenues  therefrom 
should  be  spent  on  its  lights  {Epid,  xii.  9). 

[W.  E.  S.] 

OLBIAKTJS,  bishop  of  Anea,  in  Asiia,  mar- 
tyr under  Maximian ;  commemorated  May  4. 
(Basil,  Mend.;  BolL  Acta  83,  Mail,  i.  458); 
May  25  (Boll.  Acta  S3.  Mali,  vi.  101);  Mav  29 
(Basil.  Menol.)  [C.  H.] 

OLD  TESTAMENT  (ro  Art).    The  man- 
ner in  which  the  Old  Testament  was  generally 
employed  in  early  Christian  art  indicates  a  convic- 
tion of  the  identity  of  the  revelation  contained 
in  it  with  the  fuller  one  made  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament.    The  cycle  of  subjects  selected  from  it 
for  pictorial  representation,  and  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  intermingled  with  subjects  from  the 
Gospels,  may  be  regarded  as  a  visible  exem])Ii6- 
cation  of  Augustine's    words,    '^  Novum   Testa- 
mentum  in   vetere  latet.     Vetus  Testamentum 
in   novo  patet."     From    the  almost   boundless 
wealth  of  persons  and  histories  oflering  them- 
selves to  the  pencil  of  the  artist  in  the  older 
books  of  the  Bible,  only  tho^ie,  as   a  rule,  are 
chosen  which  the  Christian  consciousness  regarded 
as  typical  of  tbe  great  redemptive  acts  of  Christ, 
or  of  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church.      In  the 
Western  church,  where  alone  any  large  remains 
of  ecclesiastical  art  have  been  preserved  to  us, 
a  rule  was  very  speedily  established  in  practi<  e 
rigidly  defining  not  only  what  subjects  were  suit- 
able for  employment  in  religious  art,  but  the  very 
form  and  arrangement  in  which  they  were  to  be 
represented.     Hieratic  types  were  prescribed  f<  r 
each  of  these  chief  symbolic  events,  from  which, 
when  once  de6ned  and  accepted  by  the  church, 
it  was  not  permissible  for  an  artist  to  diverge. 
So  permanent  was  this    formulated    type,    so 
unchanging  the  accessories,  that  a  rery  small 
fragment  of  a  fresco  or  a  mosaic  is  frequently 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  determine  its  subject 
with  perfect  certainty.     Instead  of  having  the 
licence   **quidlibet   audendi,"  the  ecclesiastical 
artist   was   confined  within  trammels  so   close 
that  he  became  little  more  than  the  mechanical 
reproducer  of  authorised  designs.     It  is  needless 
here    to   repeat  what   has  been    already    said 
[Fresco,  Vol  I.  pp.  690-701]  of  the  tynical 
character    of  early  Christian   art.     It  will  be 
ftufficient  torindicate  the  subjects  from  the  Old 
Testament  which  we  find   portrayed,  and   the 
type  commonly  followed.     We  would   premise 
that   we  give  art  its  widest  meaning,  including 
paintings,  mosaics,  the  bas-reliefs  of  sarcophagi, 
gilt  glasses,  ivories,  lamps,  &c. 

(1)  The  Creation  of  Woman,— The  formation 
of  Eve  out  of  the  side  of  Adam  was  an  early- 
recognised  and  favourite  symbol  of  the  church, 
the  spouse  of  Christ,  proceeding  from  the  pierced 
side  of  the  Second  Adam  (Tertull.  de  Anim,  c. 
43).  This  is,  however,  only  found  represented 
on  a  few  sarcophagi,  and  that  not  with  sufficient 
clearness  to  render  the  identification  unquestion- 
able, though  there  can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt 
of  its  correctness.  The  most  remarkable  ex- 
ample is  on  the  upper  left-hand  corner  (the 
ipectator*8  left)  of  a  sarcophagus  of  the  4th 
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edntuTj,  discovered  under  the  floor  of  St.  Pfturs 
without  the  walls  of  Rome,  now  in  the  Lateran 
Museum  (Appell.  IfmumcrUs  of  Early  Christian 
Art,  No.  5  ;  Browniow  and  Northcote,  J2oi7ia 
Sotieran,  pi.  zix.  p.  301 ;  West  wood,  Sculp,  of 
the  Sarooph,  p.  50).  Dean  Burgon  enumerates 
eleven  instances  among  the  flfty-Hve  sarcophagi 
in  the  Lateran  Museum.  Sometimes  our  Lord 
wields  the  wonder-working  rod.  An  ivory  of  the 
4th  century,  given  by  Gori  (77i«s.  Vet,  Diptych, 
thl.  ii.  p.  16 i  ;  Agincourt,  Sculpt,  pi.  zii.  No.  1), 
represents  unmistakably  the  extraction  of  Eve 
from  Adam's  side,  with  other  subjects  from  the 
opening  chapters  of  Genesi^^the  murder  of 
Abel,  &C. 

(2)  The  Fall, — ^Few  subjects  are  more  frequent 
in  every  class  of  Christian  art.  Our  first 
parents  usually  stand  on  either  side  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge,  round  which  the  serpent  twines, 
hiding  their  shame,  sometimes  with  their  hands 
alone,  sometimes  with  fig-leaves.  A  lamp, 
figured  by  Agincourt  (^Terret  (hutes,  pi.  zxiv. 
No.  2),  represents  Eve  seeking  for  a  veil  at  the 
moment  that  she  takes  the  fatal  fruit.  On  the 
Lateran  sarcophagus  already  referred  to  the 
serpent  otfers  the  apple  in  his  mouth.  Our 
Lord,  as  a  beardless  young  man,  presents  Adam 
with  a  bundle  of  ears  of  com,  and  Eve  with  a 
lamb,  the  emblems  of  their  future  labours  in 
tilling  the  ground  and  spinning  wool.  On  the 
celebrated  sarcophaeus  of  Junius  Bassns  (B^sio, 
p.  45 ;  Aringhi,  vol.  i.  p.  277 ;  Bottarl,  vol.  i. 
pL  15;  Agincourt,  Sculpture^  pi.  6,  nos.  5-11; 
Appell.  p.  9 ;  Parker,  Photogr,  2Wly  Soulptan, 
pL  xiii.)  the  serpent  is  absent ;  Adam  and  Eve 
torn  their  backs  to  one  another  and  to  the  tree, 
and  the  emblems  of  labour  stand  by  their  side. 
By  a  singular  eccentricity,  on  a  gilded  glass 
given  by  Buonarruoti  ( Vitri,  torn.  i.  fig.  2,  and 
p.  8),  Eve  wears  a  necklace  and  bracelet  of  gold. 
Slartigny  (p.  16,  b)  refers  in  explanation  of  this 
to  some  Rabbinical  writings,  which  assert  that 
immediately  after  her  fatal  offence  Eve  was  decked 
with  every  variety  of  female  dress  and  om|k- 
ments.  The  subject  is  frequent  in  the  catacomb 
frescoes  both  of  Rome  and  Naples.  (Bellermann, 
Katakomben  zu  Neapel,  pi.  5;  Appell.  no.  23.) 
The  expulsion  from  Eden  occurs  on  a  sar- 
cophagus on  the  Lateran  Museum  (Parker, 
Satlpturej  pi.  XT. ;  see  also  Bottari,  8c^iur$  e 
Fitiurej  tav.  ii.). 

(3)  Abel  and  Cb/n.— ^^e  sacrifice  of  the  lamb 
by  Abel  naturally  offered  ittelf  to  Christian 
typology  as  prefiguring  the  death  of  the  Lamb  of 
God,  as  well  as  the  sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist.  In 
the  latter  reference  Abel's  offerings,  ^'Vnnnera 
pueri  tui  justi  Abel,**  occut  in  the  canoB'  of  ther 
Mass  in  connexion  with  the  sacrifice  of  Abrthaib, 
and  the  bread  and  wine  of  Melchixed«^k.  The 
subject  is  more  frequent  ou  sarcophagi  than 
in  wall  decorationa.  We  have,  however,  an 
example  of  the  latter  in  the  mosaics  of  the 
sanctuary  of  St.  Vital's  at  Ravenna,  where'  Abel 
stands  alone,  clad,  shepherdlike,  in  a  goat^skln, 
holding  a  lamb  in  his  arms  extended  in  prayer 
over  a  sacrificial  table,  on  the  other  side-  of 
which  Melchixedek  is  offering  bread  and  wibe, 
thus  indicating  the  spiritual  identity  of  the 
gifts  with  the  Real  Presence  in  the  Eucharist. 
[Mosaics,  p.  1322.]  On  some  sarcophagi  Cain  and 
Abel  often  appear  together,  making  their  respec- 
tit«  o£Rning8  of  a  sheaf  of  com  or  grapes  and 
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a  lamb  to  the  Deity,  represented  as  an  old  man, 
seated  (Bottari,  tav.  Ii. ;  cxxxvii.,  Bosio,  p.  159). 

(4)  yoah, — ^The  ark  as  a  symbol  of  the  church 
carried  safely  through  the  deluge  of  God's  wrath, 
and  Noah  as  a  type  of  redeemed  humanity  ad- 
mitted to  the  church  by  the  waters  of  baptism, 
receiving  from  the  dove,  figuring  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  olive  branch  of  heavenly  peace,  is 
repeated  constantly  in  all  examples  of  early 
Christian  ai*t  (cf.  TertuU.  de  Baptismo,  c.  viii.). 
The  countless  representations  of  this  one  scene,  de- 
picted purely  symbolically,  without  the  slightest 
attempt  at  histoiical  accuracy,  evidence  the 
strong  hold  it  had  on  the  early  Christian  mind. 
This  was  one  of  the  subjects  selected  by  St. 
Ambroee  for  the  adornment  of  his  Basilica  at 
Milan.  [Fresoo,  Vol.  1.  p.  699,  no.  10;  Dove, 
p.  575.] 

(5)  Abraham's  /SKTt/{ce.—-The  purely  symbolical 
churacter  of  early  Christian  art  is  evidenced  by 
the  perpetual  recurrence  of  this  specially  typical 
act^  alone  out  of  the  wholoof  the  incidents  in  the 
life  of  Abraham.     It  is  one  of  the  scenes  which 
meet  u>  everywhere.    The  priiniiive  character  of 
this  type  appears  from  a  passage  from  St.  Gregory ' 
Nyssen,  quoted  in  the  second  Nicene  oonaeil  (act. 
iv. ;  Labbe,  Condi,  vii.  736),  describing  a  picture 
which  he  says  he  never  looked  on  without  tears, 
in  which  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  was  represented  - 
just  as- we  see  it  on  the  walls  and  ceilings  and  on 
the  sarcophagi  of  the  catacombs.-    St.  Augustine 
speaks  too  of  it  as  '*  tot  locis  pictum  "  \Contr, 
Fauetirt  lib.  xxii.  c.  72).    It  is  needless  to  par- 
ticularise the  variety  of  costume  found  in  different 
examples.    In  one  intitanee  Abraham  is  vested  in 
the  high   priestly  robes  of  the  Jewish   ritual 
(Bottari,  tav.  dxi.).  The  substituted  ram  appears 
hard  by,  sometimes  struggling  in  the  brambles 
(which  were  regarded  as  a  type  of  our  Lord's ' 
crown  of  thorns)^  sometimes  standing  free.   Abra- 
ham's saerifice  appears  in  tho  mosaics  of  the' 
sanctuary  of  St.   Vital's  at  Ravenni,   in  con- ' 
junction  with  the  reoeption  of  the  three  angels.- 
The  lunette  containing  these  subjects  corresponds' 
to  that  containing  the  conjoined  sacrifices  of 
Abel  and  Melehizedek.      The  eucharistic   and- 
sacrifieial  refei-ence  of  the  whole  series  is  evident, 

(6)  Melchitedeh^'—AB  already  stated",  theofiering 
of  bread  and  wine-  made  by  the  royal  priest  to 
the  father  of  the  faithful,  is'Otte  of  the  eucharistic 
subjects  at  St.  VitaFs.  [Eucharist,  p.  626.] 
This  subject  is  also  the  first  of  the  series  of  Old ' 
Testament  representations  in  the  name  of  St.  - 
Mary  Major's  at  Rome. 

(7)  Jfosss.— There  is  no  Old  Testament  history 
from  which  so  many  illustrations  have  been 
taken  as  that  of  the  great*  deliverer  and  law* 
giver  of  God's  ancient  peopk.'  The  sacramental 
character  of  the  passage  of  the'  Red  Sea,  the 
giving  of  the  manna,  and  the  water  flowing  trota 
the  smitten  rock,  having  been  so  recognised  by 
our  Lord  and  His  apostles,  these  events  naturally 
took  their  place  among  the  leading  eucharistio 
types,  and  are  found  perpetually  recurring  in 
every  variety  of  Christian  art.  • 

(a)  The  first  of  these  symbolical  incidents  in  the 
life  of  Moses  is  his  loosing  his  sandals  from  his  feet 
before  the  burning  bush.  The  act- was  regarded' 
by  the  fathers  as  typical  of  the  duty  of  putting' 
awoy  all  worldly  thoughts  and  cares  in  approach* 
ing  to  the  Divine  Presence  (cf.  Ambros.  de  leaao^ 
c.  4  $  Greg.  Naz.  Or,  xlii.  torn.  i.  p.  689).    This  it 
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one  of  the  most  frequent  subjectii  in  the  catacomb 
freitcoea,  and  appears  in  early  mosaics,  aa  at  St. 
Vital,  Rayenna,  and  St.  Catherine,  Mount  Sinai. 
(6)  The  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea.— We  do  not  Hnd 
this  subject  so  frequently  represented  as  we 
might  have  expected  from  its  uDiTersal  recogni- 
tion as  a  type  of  bapti^^m.  It  is  not  found  in 
paintings,  only  on  sarcophagi.  We  may  instance 
one  from  the  Vatican  cemetery  (Bottari,  tar.  xl. ; 
Agincourt,  Sculpture,  pi.  viii.  no.  1).  The  sub- 
ject is  represented  with  far  greater  detail  and  a 
larger  number  of  Hgures  on  other  sarcophagi 
(fiaaiOf  p.  591;  Bottari,  tar.  cxcir. ;  Millin, 
Midi  Je  la  thmoe,  pi.  Ixvii.).  In  the  Museum 
of  Aix  is  one  discovered  at  Aries,  which  in 
addition  to  the  Gathering  of  the  Quails,  and 
the  striking  of  the  Rork,  represents  the  £xodus 
from  Egypt  and  the  overthrow'  of  Pharaoh 
(Millin,  11^  ».  pi.  9).  Three  sarcophagi  at  Aries, 
two  in  the  museum,  and  one  at  St.  Tro]>himus, 
also  present  the  scene  in  detail,  with  the  remark- 
able addition  of  the  pillar  of  fire  going  before  the 
Israelites. 

(c)  Jioses  striking  the  Sock. — ^This  subject,  bo 
distinctly  typifyini;  the  waters  'if  baptism  and 
the  supplies  of  spiritual  g  ace  and  strength 
flowing  from  the  smitten  rock,  **  which  was 
Christ  '•  (1  Cor.  x.  4),  meets  us  perpetually. 
It  is  seen  constantly  in  the  catacomb  frescoes, 
and  is  seldom  absent  from  the  saroophngi,  where 
the  thirsty  crowd,  generally  wanting  in  the 
pictures  are  eagerly  drinking  of  the  copious 
streams  which  are  gushing  from  the  rock  struck 
by  the  miraculous  rod.  In  close  connexion  with 
this  subject  there  is  almost  always  found  on  the 
sarcophagi  a  group  of  persons  in  flat  caps,  who 
seize  an  old  and  bearded  man  carrying  a  rod  by 
either  arm,  and  lead  him  off  as  a  prisoner  (Boslo, 
103,  283,  287,  295, 425).  This  has  been  usually 
identified  with  the  apprehension  of  St.  Peter. 
Martigny  considers  that  it  is  intended  for  the 
rebellion  of  the  Israelites,  which  preceded  the 
miraculous  gift  of  water  (Exod.  xvii.  4).  Pro- 
bably there  is  an  intentional  combination  of  the 
two  scenes,  thus  evidencing  the  complete  identi- 
fication of  the  two  revelations  in  the  mind  of 
the  early  Christians,  by  whom  Peter  was  re- 
garded as  the  antitype  of  Moses,  **  the  leader  of 
the  new  Israel,"  as  Prudentius  calls  him.  This 
id  also  indicated  by  the  marked  resemblance  the 
flgure  of  Moses  in  this  subject  usually  bears,  in 
the  general  look  of  his  hair  and  beard  and  the 
outline  of  his  features,  to  the  traditional  type  of 
St.  Peter,  and  is  still  more  strikingly  brought 
out  in  some  of  the  gilded  glasses  representing 
the  striking  of  the  Rock,  where  not  only  is  the 
resemblance  unmistakable,  but  all  doubt  is  re- 
moved by  the  name  Petbus  being  superscribed. 
(See  Bruwnlow  and  Northcote,  Horn.  Sttt^.  fig.  33, 
p.  287  ;  pi.  xvii.  no.  2 ;  pp.  248,  265,  287,  3l>3.) 

(d)  The  Manna  and  the  Quails. — ^The  manna, 
as  a  symbol  of  the  Living  Bread  that  came 
down,  might  have  been  expected  to  appear 
more  frequently  than  it  does.  Only  one  indu- 
bitable example  is  found  among  the  catacomb 
pictures.  This  was  discovered  in  1863  in  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Cvriaca,  and  was  described  by 
De  Rossi  {BvUetnvt,  Oct.  1863,  p.  76;  see 
Manna,  p.  1084).  Dr.  Appell  cites  another 
example  from  the  sarcophagus  of  the  abbess 
Husebius  in  the  museum  at  MarseiileH,  fi{;ured 
by  Millin  (pi.  Iriii.  no.  2).     He  aUo  mwitions 
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one  example  of  the  quails  from  the  Aries 
sarcophagus  in  the  museum  at  Aix,  alreadv 
spoken  of.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
the  same  combination  of  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment symbolism  spoken  of  in  connexion  with 
the  striking  of  the  rock  has  place  also  in  this 
allied  miracle,  and  that  a  large  number  of  the 
pictures  usually  identified  with  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  loaves  and  fishes  in  its  closing  scene, 
the  gathering  of  the  fragments,  have  also,  as 
Martigny  suggests  (following  Bosio's  lead)  a 
reference  to  the  gathering  of  the  niaona  in 
baskets.  The  venerable  bearded  personage  re- 
presented has  more  resemblance  to  the  type  of 
Moses  than  that  of  Christ  (Bosio,  p.  251). 

(tf)  The  giving  of  the  Tablfs  of  the  Law.—Thw 
subject  is  found  in  juxtaposition  with  that  of 
striking  the  rock  on  a  very  large  number  of  the 
sarcophagi.  Moses  usually  stands  with  his 
right  foot  on  a  rock,  symbolizing  Mount  Sinai, 
and  receives  the  tables  from  a  hand  emerging 
from  a  cloud  (Bosio,  pp.  863,  367, 589  ;  Bottari, 
tav.  xxvii.). 

(8)  The  Orapes  of  Eshool, — Dr.  Appell  men- 
tions  that    a  sarcophagus   in   the  mu^^eum  at 
Marseilles,  traditionally  said  to  hare  contained 
the  bodies  of  two  of  St.  Ursula's  virgins,  bears 
on  its  cover  the   parallel  subjects  of  the  two 
Israelite  spies  bearing  a  large  bunch  of  grapes 
on  a  staff,  and  the  miracle  of  turning  the  wate 
into  wino  at  Cana  (Millin,  u.  s.  p.  lix.  no.  3 ;  Dr 
Piper,    De    Caumont,    Bullet,    Monument,    voj 
xxxi.  pp.  553-559). 

(9)  David. — Singularly  enough,  this  remark 
able  type  of  Christ  is  only  known  to  appear  one 
in  the  whole  range  of  Christian  art.    This  is  i^* 
a  fresco  filling  one  of  the  compartments  of  tti 
ceiling  of  a  cubiculum  in  the  catacomb  cr  Ca 
listus  (Bosio,  p.  239 ;  Bottari,  tav.  Ixiii. ;  Aringik. 
i.  54).     In  his  right  hand  the  youth  wieldis  tk 
loaded  sling,  and  with  his  left  raises  the  fold  c 
his  short  girdled   tunic,   bearing  a  supply  o» 
stones. 

(10)  The  Ascension  of  Elijah. — ^This  subject,  at 
once  a  type  of  our  Lord's  ascension  (Greg.  Magn. 
m  Evang.  Horn.  xxix.  c.  6X  and  a  proof  of  the 
rapture  into  heaven  of  the  glorified  bodies  of  the 
living  saints  (Iren.  lib.  r.  c.  5),  was  a  special 
favourite  with  the  early  Christians,  who  de- 
lighted to  have  it  sculptured  on  their  sarcophagi 
and  painted  in  their  burial  vaults.  Elijah  is 
usually  pourtrayed  standing  in  a  four-horse 
chariot,  an  almost  exact  reproduction  of  the 
triumphal  cars  of  the  Roman  emperors  carved 
on  their  arches  and  stamped  on  their  coins.  With 
his  right  hand  he  delivers  his  mantle  to  Elijah. 
Attendant  figures  of  a  diminutive  size  st^ind  for 
the  sons  of  the  prophets,  watching  the  prophet's 
ascent.  In  some  instances  the  Jordan  [p.  8901 
is  personified  by  a  river-god,  with  a  crown  of 
rushes,  leaning  on  his  arm  (Appell,  p.  34^ ).  The 
finest  example  is  on  a  sarcophagus  in  the  Lateran 
Museum,  figured  by  Brownlow  and  Korthcote 
(fig.  30,  p.  250),  and  Dr.  Appell  {MiAMiments  of 
Early  Ctristian  Art,  p.  22) ;  see  also  Bosio,  pp. 
73,  77,  161,  257  ;  Aringhi,  tom.  i.  pp.  305,  309, 
429 ;  Bottari,  tav.  lii. ;  Allegranza,  Sf.'iegoMtoniy 
tom.  V. ;  Perret,  tom.  iv.  pi.  xvi.  no.  21. 

(11)  EzekieCs  Vision  of  the  Valley  of  Dry 
Bones. — Striking  as  the  symbolical  force  of  this 
subject  is  as  a  foreshadowing  of  the  Resurrection^ 
it  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  early  Christian  art. 
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It  appears  on  a  few  sarcophagi,  and  is  always 
represented  in  the  same  manner.  The  prophet 
sUnds  erect,  holding  his  roll,  extending  his  right 
hand  towards  a  group  of  two  naked  men  stand- 
ing up,  into  whom  the  spirit  of  life  has  just 
been  breathed,  and  a  third,  stiU  inanimate, 
extended  on  the  ground,  by  whose  side  are  two 
human  heads,  one  a  mere  skull,  the  other  par- 
tially covered  with  flesh.  (Bottari,  tav.  xxxviii. 
cxxxiv.,  cxcv. ;  Agincourt,  Scuipt.  pi.  viii.  no.  3 ; 
Boaio,  pp.  95,  425;  Parker,  Fhotogr.  2921.) 

(12)  Daniel. — Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den  dis- 
putes for  frequency  of  representation  with  Moses 
Striking  the  Hock,  and  the  History  of  Jonah. 
It  meets  the  eye  everywhere,  and  always  con- 
forms to  the  same  general  type,  with  many 
minor  modifications.  The  prophet  is  almost 
always  entirely  naked,  standing,  with  his  hands 
extended  in  prayer,  between  two  lions.  Hab- 
akkuk,  according  to  the  apocryphal  addition, 
stands  by,  with  the  hand  which  has  conveyed 
him  through  the  air  sometimes  still  grasping  his 
hair,  and  offers  the  prophet  a  basketful  of  round 
bread  cakes,  decussated,  exactly  resembling  our 
^  hot  cross  buns  "  (Bosio,  155,  285).  A  nsh  is 
sometimes  added,  in  evident  allusion  to  Christ 
ms  the  food  of  the  soul,  as  in  the  very  curious 
design,  from  a  sarcophagus  at  Brescia,  given 
by  Dr.  Appell  (p.  SI)*  In  the  earliest  known 
example,  in  the  cemetery  of  Domitilla  (Brown- 
low  and  Northcote,  p.  73,  fig.  11),  Daniel  is 
clothed  in  a  short  tunic ;  but  this  is  so  excep- 
tional that  Le  Blant  (^Inacriptions  Chr€tiawe8  de 
Qauiy  tom.  i.  p.  493)  is  only  able  to  produce  Hve 
similar  examples,  and  all  ot  these  of  compara- 
tively late  diite.  Sometimes  he  wears  a  cincture 
(Bottari,  tav.  cxcv.).  The  apocryphal  story  of 
his  destruction  of  the  dragon  with  balls  of  pitch 
and  hair  is  also  sometimes  depicted  on  sarcophagi. 
There  is  an  example  from  the  Vatican  ceme- 
tery (Bosio,  p.  57 ;  Bottari,  tav.  xix. ;  Parker, 
JPhotogr.  2920).  The  woodcut  given  [Dragon, 
p.  579]  from  this  sarcophagus  renders  descrip- 
tion needless.  The  position  of  the  serpent 
twining  round  a  tree  sets  historical  truth  at 
defiance.  It  is  found  on  a  sarcophagus  at 
Verona  (Maffei,  Ver,  lilxtst,  pars  iii.  d.  54),  and 
on  one  in  the  museum  at  Aries,  anr.  on  a  gilt 
glass  publibhed  by  Garrucci  (  Vetri,  iii.  13),  where 
Christ  stands  behind  the  prophet,  who  tui*ns  to 
htm  for  succour  before  ofiering  the  food  to  the 
dragon  who  is  issuing  from  a  cavern. 

(13)  'f/te  TTiree  Chiidren  in  th^  Fumaoe,^ 
This  is  another  constantly  recurring  representa- 
tion. Not  so  frequent  is  the  preliminary  scene, 
whea  they  are  required  to  worship  the  Golden 
Inaage.  It  is  found  in  a  fresco  from  the  cata- 
comb of  St.  Callistus  (Bottari,  tav.  Ixxviii.); 
and  a  sarcophagus  from  the  Vatican  cemetery 
(Bosio,  63)  in  connexion  with  the  furnace  scene. 
Kebuchadnezzar  is  seated  in  front  of  his  statue, 
attended  by  his  courtiers.  Two  of  the  youths 
tans  already  in  the  fHiri\ace  ;  one  of  them  is  help- 
ing in  the  third,  who  is  being  pushed  forward  by 
an  officer.  A  fourth  figure,  '*  one  like  unto  the 
Sod  of  God,"  stands  in  the  centre.  It  also  occurs 
in  s  fresco  from  the  cemetery  of  Callistus 
(Bosio,  p.  279)  and  on  a  sarcophagus  at  St.  Am- 
brogio  at  Milan  (Aliegranza,  Spiegaz,  tav.  iv. ; 
Appell,  p.  33).  The  image  is  a  bust,  set  on 
a  pedestal ;  the  Hebrew  youths  wear  Phrygian 
bonnets  and  a  short  tunic    In  the  more  usual 
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subject  of  the  furnace  they  also  wear  the  bonnet 
and  sometimes  trousers,  and  stand  erect  with 
their  arms  extended  in  prayer  [FRt:8C0,  No.  12, 
p.  700  ;  Furnace,  704] ;  (Bottari,  tav.  Ixi.,  xli., 
Ixii.,  cxliii.,  cxcv.,  ulxxxvi.  6 ;  Bosio,  pp.  63,  129). 
The  furnace  is  sometimes  wanting,  and  the 
youths  stand  among  flames  on  the  ground  (Bosio, 
pp.  463,  495).  There  is  one  example  in  which 
there  are  only  two  youths.  In  one  from  St. 
Priscilla  (Bottari,  tav.  clxxxi. ;  Bosio,  p.  551)  by 
a  beautiful  symbolism,  a  dove  is  depicted  in  the 
air  above  the  heads  of  the  youths  carrying  the 
olive  branch  of  peace  in  her  mouth. 

(14)  Jonah, — As  a  type  of  our  Lord's  Resur- 
rection this  prophet  occurs  constantly  in  the  cata- 
comb frescoes  and  on  the  sarcophagi,  on  lamps, 
diptychs,  gilt  glasses,  and  sepulchral  slabs. 
Three  scenes  in  his  history  are  of  constant  recur- 
rence, sometimes  forming  distinct  pictures,  as  in 
the  cemeteries  of  Callistus  (Bosio,  p.  225)  and 
Marcellinus  (pp.  377,  383),  sometimes  through 
exigencies  of  space  ingeniously  combined  into 
one  compendious  scene  (Bosio,  pp.  289,  463). 
(a)  Jonah  being  cast  into  the  sea  and  swallowed 
up  by  the  sea  monster ;  (b)  being  vomited  forth ; 
(c)  reclining  under  hb  gourd,  to  which  a  fourth 
is  sometimes  added,  (<1)  deprived  of  the  shade  of 
his  gourd  and  lamenting  over  the  sparing  of 
Nineveh  (Bosio,  u.  s.).  He  is  always  absolutely 
naked.  The  **  great  fish  "  is  an  impossible  mon- 
ster of  the  dragon  type,  with  a  very  long  and 
narrow  neck,  and  large  head  and  ears  and  some- 
times even  horns,  and  an  elongated  sinnous  tail. 
The  gourd  also  is  a  plant  totally  unknown  to 
nature,  covered  with  dependent  swelling  pear- 
shaped  fruit.  Its  trailing  branches  cover  a 
trellis,  beneath  which  the  prophet  lies  support- 
ing himself  on  one  arm,  with  an  aspect  of 
chagrin.  One  of  the  most  spirited  repre- 
sentatiom  of  the  history  is  on  a  sarcophagus 
in  the  Lateran  Museum,  from  the  crypt  of  St. 
Peter's  (Bosio,  p.  103 ;  Aringhi,  vol.  i.  p.  335 ; 
Bottari,  vol.  i.  tav.  xlii. ;  Appell,  p.  19;  Parker, 
Photogr.  2905).  In  a  sarcophagus  from  St. 
Lorenzo  (Bosio,  p.  411)  the  histories  of  Jonah 
and  Noah  are  combined,  and  the  dove  is  con- 
veniently perched  on  the  prow  of  the  ship. 

(15)  Job. — ^Job,  seated  on  a  heap  of  ashes, 
or  on  a  dunghill,  visited  by  his  friends  and  re» 
preached  by  bis  wife,  is  found  on  Christian  art 
monuments  with  some  degree  of  frequency.  It 
appears  in  the  catacomb  frescoes  (Bosio,  p.  307  ; 
^ttari,  tav.  cv.  ;  Perret,  tom.  i.,  pi.  xxv. ;  Bot- 
tari, tav.  xci.)  and  on  sarcophagi,  though  more 
frequently  in  southern  France  than  in  Italy. 
There  are  examples  in  the  Museum  of  Aries  and 
Lyons  (Millin,  ii.  «.  pi.  xlvii.  1).  The  best  repre- 
sentation of  the  scene  is  on  the  tomb  of  Junius 
Bassus,  A.D.  359  (left-hand  comer  of  the  lower 
tier).  In  a  fresco  given  by  Bottari  (tiw.  xci.X 
and  Bosio  (p.  307),  Job  holds  a  potsherd  with 
which  he  is  scraping  his  leg. 

(16)  Susanna. — As  a  type  of  the  church  perse- 
cuted by  the  two  older  forms  of  religion — the 
Pagan  and  the  Jewish — the  history  of  Susanns 
is  found  on  sarcophagi,  but  only  rarely.  It  is 
more  frequent  on  those  of  France  than  in  Italy. 
The  mode  of  representation  is  always  the  same. 
Susanna,  veiled,  is  standing  as  an  orante  between 
the  two  elders.  An  additional  symbolism  is 
exhibited  in  some  of  the  French  monuments, 
where  a  serpent  coiled  round  a  tree  is  dashing  hia 
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tongue  at  some  doret  among  its  branches  (Bosio, 
p.  83,  no.  4;  Bottari,  tav.  xxxii^  Ixxxi. ;  Buonar- 
moti,  Vetrif  p.  1 ;  Millin, «.  s.  pi.  Ixt.  5,  Ixvi.  8, 
IxTiL  4).  An  allegorical  picture  given  by 
Ferret  (voL  i.  pt.  Ixxriii.)  represents  the  story 
under  the  image  of  a  lamb  between  two  wild 
beasts,  intended  for  wolves.  The  application  is 
made  certain  by  the  words  "Susanna"  and 
"  Senioreb  "  above  them.    [Church,  p.  389.] 

(17)  ro6uu.— The  fish  caught  by  Tobias, 
whose  gall  drove  away  the  enl  spirit  and  cured 
blindness,  was  regarded  by  the  early  Christiiins 
as  a  diatinc-t  type  of  Christ  (cf.  August.  Senn.  iv. 
de  Petr.  et  Paid,  ,*  Optat.  lib.  iii.).  In  a  catacomb 
fresco  we  see  him  starting  on  his  journey  with 
the  angel  for  his  guide  (Agincourt,  Peintttre, 
cl.  vii.  n.  3).  The  most  frequent  subject  is  his 
catching  the  fish.  Once  in  the  vault  of  a  cubi- 
culum  of  St.  Cnllistus  he  is  depicted  quite  naked, 
carrying  the  fish  by  a  hook  in  his  right  hand, 
and  his  traveller's  staff  in  his  left  (Bottari,  tav. 
Ixv. ;  Bosio,  p.  243;  Macarii  HagioglyptOy  p. 
75).  He  is  also  naked,  save  a  cincture,  in 
another  fresco  (Ferret,  vol.  iii.  pi.  xxvi.),  in 
which  he  presents  the  fish  to  the  angel. 
More  generally,  as  on  the  gilt  glasses,  he 
is  clothed  in  a  short  tunic,  and  has  his  right 
hand  down  the  fish's  throat  (Bnonamioti, 
tav.  ii.  no.  2;  Ferret,  vol.  iv.  pi.  xxv.  no. 
33;  Garrucd,  Vttri,  iii.;  Hagioglypt.  p.  76). 
A  fresco  from  the  cemetery  of  Friscilla,  badly 
drawn  and  misunderstood  by  Bosio  (p.  474),  is 
decided  by  Garrucd  {Hagioglypt.  p.  76,  note  2)  to 
represent  Tobias  carrying  the  heart,  liver,  and 
gall  of  the  fish,  with  his  dog  running  before  him. 
On  a  sarcophagus  at  Verona  (Maffei,  pars  iii. 
p.  54)  the  dog  is  depicted  fawning  on  old  Tobit 
on  his  son's  return. 

This  list  includes  all  the  subjects  firom  the 
Old  Testament  embraced  in  the  ordinary  cycle 
of  early  Christian  art.  A  few  isolated  subjects 
may  be  found  here  and  there,  not  enumerated 
above,  chiefly  on  ivories  and  other  minor  works 
of  art,  but  they  are  quite  exceptional,  and  it 
does  not  fall  within  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  dwell  upon  them.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
leading  principle  of  early  Christian  art  is  the 
unity  of  the  two  covenants,  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  New,  and  the 
e'xhibition  of  the  New  as  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Old.  This  principle  had  its  most  complete 
development  in  the  system  of  parallelism,  by 
which  type  and  antitype  were  placed  in  such 
immediate  juxtaposition  that  the  eye  could 
embrace  both  at  once  and  observe  their  corre- 
spondence. It  was  not  an  unfrequent  practice  to 
devote  one  wall  of  the  nave  of  a  church  to  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  opposite  wall  to. the 
New.  This  is  specially  recommended  in  the 
letter  of  Nilus  to  Olympiodorus  cited  in  the  acts 
of  the  fourth  session  of  the  second  Kicene 
council  (Labbe,  CkmcU.  vii.  749).  <«Novi  et 
Veteris  Testament!  historiis  hinc  inde  parietes 
templi  repleri  doctissimi  pictoris  opert  velim," 
the  object  being,  as  there  stated,  that  the  un- 
learned who  were  unable  to  read  the  Holy 
Soriptures  might  be  instructed  by  the  sight,  and 
be  excited  to  emulate  the  devotion  and  noble 
deeds  thus  depicted.  The  legates  of  pope 
Hadrian  I.  at  the  same  council  acknowledged 
that  this  was  the  received  custom,  and  mentioned 


a  basilica  erected  by  a  former  pope  John  in 
which  it  was  adopted,  referring  particularly  to 
the  pictures  on  opposite  walls  of  the  expul- 
sion of  Adam  from  Paradise,  and  the  admission 
of  the  penitent  thief  (Labbe,  ibid.  750).  The 
basilicas  erected  by  Paulinus  at  Nola  con* 
tained  the  one  subjects  from  the  Old,  the  other 
from  the  New  Testament.  [Fresoo,  p.  701.] 
In  the  same  article  is  a  list  of  the  twenty-one 
scriptural  paintings,  all  but  four  taken  from  the 
Old  TestamentfWith  which  St.  Ambrose  decorated 
his  basilica  at  Milan  (ih:d.  p.  700).  We  have  a 
remarkable  example  of  the  same  principle  of 
arrangement  in  England  in  the  churches  erected 
\  by  Benedict  Biscop  at  the  end  of  the  7th  century 
,  at  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow.  At  St.  Feter's,  Wear- 
month,  the  south  wall  was  occupied  with  scenes 
from  gospel  history,  the  north  with  corresponding 
subjects  from  the  apocalypse.  At  St.  Fanl's, 
Jarrow,  the  parallelism  between  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  was  developed  on  the  opposita 
walls,  Isaac  carrying  the  wood  for  his  sacrifice, 
answering  to  our  Lord  bearing  His  cross,  and 
the  Brazen  Serpent  to  the  Ci-ucifixion  (Beda,  ViL 
Abiyitt.  c  5,  cc.  5,  88). 

The  very  remarkable  scenes  of  mosaic  picturet 
from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  basilica  of  St. 
Mary  Major's  at  Rome,  stand  completely  isolated, 
and  form  a  class  by  themselves.  They  are 
simply  a  series  of  scenes  from  the  sacred  nam* 
tive  treated  purely  historically,  without  the 
slightest  hint  of  svmbolism.  These  pictures, 
which  begin  with  the  interview  between  Abra- 
ham and  Melchizedek,  and  carry  on  the  history 
through  the  lives  of  the  succeeding  patriarchs  to 
the  times  of  Moses  and  Joshua  to  the  battle  of 
Bethhoron,  have  been  described  in  an  earlier 
article,  to  which  the  reader  may  be  referred 
(Mosaics,  p.  1327). 

We  shall  not  here  enter  on  the  very  interest* 
ing  series  of  Old  Testament  pictures  contained 
in  early  Greek  MSS.,  such  as  that  in  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Vienna  (Agincourt,  Pelnture^ 
pi.  xix.)  and  the  Book  of  Joshua  m  the  Vatican 
{ibid.  pL  xxviii.),  which  have  been  treated  of  in 
the  article  Miniature. 

Awthoritifes,  —  Appeil  (Dr.),  MomamenU  cf 
Early  Christian  Art ;  Aringhi,  Poma  Sotterranea  ; 
Bosio,  Poma  Sotterranea;  Bottari,  Sculture  e 
Pitture;  Buonarruoti,  Oaseroazioni ;  Burgon, 
Letters  from  Borne;  Garrucd,  Arti  Cristiane; 
Vetri  ornati;  Macarins,  Hagioglypta,  ed.  Gar- 
rucci ;  Martigny,  Dictkmnaire  dea  Antiquity 
Chr^ienne$  ;  WiUixkyVoyagee  ;  Munter,  Sinnbiidfr 
der  Aiten  Chritten ;  Farker  (J.  H.),  Archaeology 
of  Pome^  Cataoomb9j  Ibvtti^  Moeaiot;  Ferret, 
Lea  Catt'oombes  de  Rome  ;  De  Rossi,  Poma  Sotter^ 
ranea ;  Seroux  d'Agincourt,  L'Histoire  de  VArt ; 
St.  John  Tyrwhitt,  Art  Tsaching  of  ihe  Primitive 
Church.  [E.  v.] 

OLIVR  This  tree  appears  to  be  intended 
among  those  which  surround  the  mystic  Orpheus, 
or  Orpheus-Shepherd.  Bottari,  tav.  Ixxvili. 
Also  in  tav.  cxviii.  and  tav.  cxzv.  it  accompanies 
the  Good  Shepherd;  at  least  the  trees  repre- 
sented are  very  like  young  olives  or  willows,  and 
in  cxxv.  the  olive  is  clearly  drawn.  Less  atten- 
tion seems  to  have  been  paid  to  St.  Faul's 
allegory  of  the  olive-tree  of  the  church  than 
might  have  been  expected.  The  olive-branch  is 
borne  by  Noah's  dove*  [Dote],  and  the  sepol*. 


OLYMPAS 

chral  dore  of  peace  constantly  bears  it.  See  a 
well-marked  branch  in  inscription  91  at  p.  60, 
Yol.  i.  of  De  Rossi's  InacripU  Christiaioe  Urbit 
Roituu,  See  Cross,  Vol.  I.  p.  497,  for  the  olive- 
wreath  with  the  palm.  That  no  certain  repre- 
sentation, and  only  one  problematical  sketch, 
of  a  palm  exists  in  the  Utrecht  Psalter,  seems  to 
disconnect  that  wonderful  document  altogether 
imm  Alexandria  and  Egypt.  Trees  and  olive- 
crowns  occur  on  some  of  the  mixed  or  Gentile 
ornaments  of  the  sarcophagi.  See,  however, 
Aringhi,  i.  311,  where  a  well-carved  olive-crown 
Is  combined  with  the  monogram;  also  Parker 
Phot.  2930,  from  Lateran  Museum.  The  writer 
can  Hnd  no  reference  in  Art  to  Zechariah*s  vision 
of  the  two  olive-trees  and  candlestick.  The 
vine  and  palm  are  generally  associated  with  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  The  great  difficulty  of  repre- 
senting an  olive-tree  so  as  to  be  easily  recognized 
for  what  it  is  may  be  one  reason  why  it  is  so 
seldom  attempted.  For  12th-century  Byzantine 
olive,  see  Buskin's  SUne9  cf  Venioe,  vol.  ilL  p. 
177,  and  plate  iv.  vol.  iii. 

An  example  is  given  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut o{  olive  branches  on  a  sepulchral  slab, 
from  Aringhi,  J2.  &  t.   IL  p.  644.    He  gives 
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various  reasons  for  the  symbolic  use  of  the  tree, 
but  they  are  rather  natural  or  secular  than 
Scriptural ;  as  for  example,  its  frnitfulnesa,  per- 
manent leafage,  &c.  He  does  not  mention  any 
representations  of  the  whole  tree,  only  of  its 
branches,  as  borne  by  Noah's  dove,  or  the  sepul- 
chral dove  signifying  flight  into  Rest.  There  is 
an  olive-tree  on  the  celebrated  casket  of  Brescia. 
(West wood,  Eariy  Christian  S'tUptftres  and  Ivory 
C  rvinns,  p.  37.)  It  seems  to  the  writer  that 
the  two  trees  placed  on  either  side  of  the 
Shepherd  (Bottari,  cxiii.  cxvi.  cxviii.  cxxti.,  all 
from  the  catacombs  of  SS.  Maroellinus  and 
Peter)  are  intended  for  olives,  and  that  they 
may  involve  allusion  to  the  Hebrew  and  Gentile 
church.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

OLYMPAS,  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  (Rom. 
xvi.  15);  commemorated  Nov.  10.  (Basil. 
MenoL ;  CaL  Byzamt. ;  Daniel,  Cod.  LUurg,  iv. 
274.)  [a  H.] 

OLTMPIAS  (IX  fltartyr,  with  Maximius, 
noblemnn,  at  Cordula,  in  Persia,  ▲.D.  251 ;  com- 
memorated April  15.  (Bed.  Mitrt, ;  Usuard. 
Mart. ;  Vet,  Boat,  MotrL  ;  BolL  Acta  8S.  Ap.  ii. 
875.)  [C.  H.] 

(B)  Martyr  in  the  reigns  of  Arcadius  and 
HoDorius;  commemorated  Julv  25.  (Bnsil. 
Mmiol.;  Daniel,  Cod,  Liiurg.  iv.  264.)    [C.  H.] 


OLYMFIUS,  martvr,  commemonited  on  the 
Via  Latina,  at  Rome,  July  26.     (Usuard.  Mart.) 

[0.  H.] 

OBfENS.    It  was  to  be  expected  that  some 
at  least  of  the  superstitions  of  heatheoism  wt^uld 
survive  in  the  church.     In  fact  they  did  survive, 
and  none  more  vigorously  than  the  observation 
of  omens  and  portents,  which  Christinnity  hns 
never  been    able    to    extinguish.      Chrysostora 
laments  {Horn,  in  Oalat.  i.  c.  7,  p.  669,  Montfan- 
con)  the  influence  exercised  upon  the  minds  of 
Christians  by  ethnic  superstitions,  such  as  fore- 
casts from  chance  sounds  or  expressions  (kX^- 
ioina-fio)),  from  the  flight  of  birds  (olwia-fiol),  or 
fh>m  other  signs  \HfAfio\a).     And  again  (Cattf- 
chesia  ii.  ad  lUwnin.  p.  141)  he  inveighs  strongly 
against  certain  superstitions   practices  of   his 
time,  and  among  them  against  omens.     If,  he 
says,    when  a  man   first  leaves  his  door,   he    • 
meets  oiie  who  has  but  one  eye,  or  is  lame,  he 
reckons  this  ominous  of  evil.     This  is  part  of 
the  pomps  of  Satan ;  for  it  is  not  the  meeting 
a  man  that  makes  the  day  evil,  but  the  spend- 
ing it  in  sin.  ...   If  a  man  meets  a  virgin 
he  says,  ^  this  will  be  an  unprofitable  day  with 
me;**  but  if  he  meets  a  harlot  it  will  be  a  fortu- 
nate day.     Augustine  {d$  Doctr.    Ckr.  ii.   20) 
stigmatises  similar  superstitions.    An  omen  is 
drawn,  he  sajrs,  from  the  throbbing  of  some  part 
of  the  body.     If,  when  two  friends  areh  walking 
arm  in  arm,  a  stone,  or  a  dog,  or  a  child  chance 
to  come  between  them,  they  stamp  the  stone  to 
pieces  as  a  divider  of  their  friendship;   nay, 
they  even  beat  the  dog  or  the  innocent  child  from 
the  same  superstition.     A  man  returns  to  bed 
if  he  has  sneezed  while  putting  on  his  shoes ;  he 
returns  to  his  house  if  he  has  stumbled  on  going 
out;   he  is  terrified  with  the  apprehension  of 
future  evil  if  the  rats  have  gnawed  his  clothes  : 
less  wise  than  Cato,  who,  when  the  rats  gnawed 
his  boots,  said  that  it  was  no  marvel,  but  if  the 
boots  had  gnawed  the  rats  it  might  have  been 
thought  a  portent.    A  kindred  superstition  is  the 
observation  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days  or  seasons 
against  which  the  same  father  (^Enchiridion^  c. 
79)  also  inveighs,  as   utterly  unworthy   of  a 
Christian. 

See  further  on  this  subject  under  Paoanism, 
SUKVIYAL  OF,  III.  ii. 

(Bingham's  Antviuitiet,  xvi.  r.  8.)  [C] 

OMOPHOBION  {iifftof^piov,  iffUipopof).  The 
omophorion,  as  its  name  implies,  is  an  article  of 
dress  worn  over  the  shoulders ;  and  thus  we  find 
it  as  a  part  of  the  ordinary  female  dress.  Thus 
Palladius  tells  of  one  Taor,  a  virgin,  who  never 
wished  for  a  new  dress,  or  omophorion,  or  sandals 
(Hist  Lftusiaca,  c.  138;  Pntr.  Gr.  xxxiv.  1237). 
The  church  at  Balchemae  was  said  to  possess  the 
oniftphorion  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Leo  Gramma- 
ticus,  Chronojjr  'phia,  p.  241,  ed.  Bekker). 

In  its  ecclesiastical  sense,  the  word  is  used  to 
describe  an  ornament  worn  bv  patriarchs,  and 
also  by  bishops  generally  in  the  Greek  church. 
This  consists  of  a  long  band  of  woollen  material, 
passing  once  round  the  neck,  with  the  ends 
fiilling  before  and  behind  to  the  knees  or  lower, 
and  on  it  are  embroidered  crosses.  There  seems 
little  doubt  that  it  has  been  a  recognised  vest* 
ment  since  the  6th  century  at  latest.  Thus 
Isidore  of  Pelusium,  writing  early  in  that  cen- 
tury, after    speaking  of   the  i$6uii  worn   by 
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deacons,  go^  on  to  dwell  on  the  woollen  omo- 
phorion  worn  by  bishops,  the  material  being 
meant  to  saggest  the  notion  of  the  lost  sheep 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 
Therefore  it  is,  he  adds,  that  when  in  the  service 
the  book  of  the  gospels  is  opened,  the  bishop 
Irjs  aside  his  omophorion  as  in  the  presence  of 
the  chief  Shepherd  Himself  {Epiat.  lib.  i.  136 ; 
Patr.  Gr.  Ixxriii.  272).  These  words  of  Isidore 
are  copied  almost  yerbatim  hj  Germanus,*  pa* 
triarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  8th  century 
iffiat.  Ecdea,  et  Mystioa  Theoria;  Patr.  Gr. 
zcyiii.  396;  cf.  also  Symeon  Thessal.  de  Sacra 
Ziturgioy  c  82,  ib,  clr.  260).  Another  early 
example  may  be  drawn  from  4he  life  of  Chryso- 
stom  by  Palladins  (c.  6;  Fatroi.  Gr.  zhii.  23\ 
where  Theophilus  of  Alexandria  is  aocused  of  ill* 
treating  a  monk  named  Ammonias,  in  that  he 
4tfti\t7  ,  ,  ,  .  rh    itftaf6pioif   iw    r^    tpaxh^ 

oiK^laxt  x*P^^>  ''^  ^^^  ^*^^  ^^^  about  the 
bead. 

Again,  at  the  third  general  council  of  Constan- 
tinople (a.d.  *f80),  in  its  eighth  Actio,  in  which 
the  heretic  Macarius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  was  on 
his  trial,  his  riews  were  at  length  receired  with 
cries  of  **  Anathema !  rightly  let  him  be  deposed 
from  his  bishopric,  let  him  be  stripped  of  the 
omophorion  that  encircles  him  "  (Labbe,  ri.  759). 
At  the  fourth  general  council  of  Constantinople 
(a.d.  870)  the  rule  is  laid  down  as  to  the  wearing 
of  the  omophorion  at  the  proper  time  and  place 
by  those  qualified  to  wear  it  (roht  ^piaBimat 
itfunpop^iy  hriaK6irovt :  can.  14,  Labbe^  viii.  1376). 

In  the  BTsantine  historians,  tho  omophorion 
is  frequently  referred  to.  One  example  will 
suffice : — Cedrenus  (under  twenty-first  year  of 
Coostantine)  tells  us  how  Paul,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  was  strangled  by  the  Arians  with 
his  own  omophorion  (vol.  i.  529,  ed.  Bekker). 

A  confirmation  of  our  statement  as  to  the 
early  use  of  the  omophorion,  may  be  derired 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  still  existing  ancient 
mosaics  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Con- 
stantinople, said  to  be  of  the  6th  century,  are 
figures  of  4th  century  bishops  wearing  white 
yestments  with  omophoria,  on  which  are  coloured 
crosses  (Marriott,  Vestiarium  Chriatianwrij 
p.  IxxT.). 

This  being  the  case,  we  may  at  once  dismiss 
the  story  told  by  Luitprand  {Rehiio  do  Legatione 
Constant,  c.  62;  Patrol,  cxxxvi.  934),  to  the 
effect  that  eyen  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
only  wore  the  omophorion  (here  called  pallium) 
by  permission  of  the  pope  (**  scimus,  immo  yide- 
mus,  Constantinopolitanum  episcopum  pallio  non 


*  Duoange  (t. «.)  stat«s.  that  Germanns  distlnguisbes 
between  the  omophorion  worn  by  a  patriarch  or  meim- 
politan  and  that  worn  by  an  ordinary  bisbop.  aThe 
Greek  of  the  passage  is  certainly  aornvwhat  peculiar,  and 
may  perhaps  be  corrupt,  but  it  -seems  hanlly  possible 
to  deduce  the  above  Inference  from  It: — rh  t»tio^6pu>w 
itrri  Tov  apx^'P^*^  K&ra  tJii'  trroMiv  rov  'AapwK  ^nrcp 
i^opovw  ot  <v  v6tuf  opxtcpcif  <rov5apu>(f  ^axpoi9  rhp 
aimwtiMV  &H/OV  ir«pi-ri9«vrcf  leara  riw  ^vyov  rCtv  ivroXSav 
f«)v  XptOTOU.  Tb  U  wfAO^ptov  h  nepifiifiXrirai  6  ini' 
o'Non'Of  AifAot  r^v  tov  wpofidrov  Sopav  ....  Surely  the 
apxicpcvc  merely  means  a  prelate  (of  whatever  kind),  as 
opposed  to  the  prirst  (UfMvsyt  whuee  special  veetnif  nts 
— siicbarlon,  peritrachellon,  girdle,  and  pbtnolion— 
Qerxnanus  had  Just  mention^  ;  and  then  adds  to  tbeiie  an 
ornament  belonging  to  ihe  higher  rank  of  the  ministry. 
With  which  he  connects  a  double  ^mbulisra. 
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ntl,  nisi  sancti  patris  nostri  permissu,"),  but  thai 
by  means  of  bribes  leaye  was  obtained  from  the 
Roman  usurper  Albericus,  in  whose  hands  the 
then  pope,  John  XI.  (oh.  a.d.  936),  completely 
was,  for  the  patriarch  and  his  successors  to  wear 
this  ornament,  without  any  further  permission 
being  necessary.  Hence,  adds  Luitprand,  the 
custom  of  wearing  the  pallium  spread  from  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  the  bishops  of  the 
eastern  church  generally. 

Into  the  question  whether  the  omopkorioa 
properly  belonged  to  a  prelate  of  the  rank  of  a 
patriarch  or  metropolitan,  or  merely  marked  the 
episcopal  order,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter. 
The  eyidence  we  haye  brought  forward  seems 
to  us  to  lead  strongly  to  the  latter  conclusion* 
The  point  is  discussed  at  length  by  Gear  {Euoho' 
logion,  p.  312) ;  reference  may  also  be  mada  to 
Dncange's  Glonarifum  Graecum,  ■.  r.  iffto^piov, 

[R.S.3 

ONESIMUS  (1),  disciple  of  St.  Paul 
(Philem.);  commemorated  Feb.  15  (Basil. 
Menol. ;  Cal.  Aethiop. ;  Daniel,  Cod*.  JMwrg,  iy, 
253);  Feb.  16  (Bed.  Mart.;  Vet.  £om,  Mart.; 
Boll.  Acta  88.  Feb.  ii.  855). 

(S)  Martyr  at  Puteoli;  commemorated  May  10 
(Basil.  Menol.) ;  July  31  (BoU.  Acta  SS.  JuL  iL 
175). 

(8)  Thaumaturgus,  martyr  at  Caesarea  in 
Palestine,  under  Diocletian ;  commemorated 
July  14.  (Basil.  MenoL;  Boll.  Acta  SS.  Jul. 
iii.  648.)  [C.  H.] 

ONESIPHORUS  (2  Tim  L  16),  martyr  with 
Porphyrins ;  commemorated  July  16  (Basil. 
Menol.);  Sept.  6  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  Sept.  ii.  662)  ; 
Noy.  9  (Cal.  Byzant. ;  Daniel,  Cod,  Liturg.  iy. 
274);  Dec.  9  (Basil.  Mend.)  [C.  H.] 

ONESTBEFELD,    council   of.     [Nistbb- 

FELD,  p.  1379.] 

ONOKOITES.   [CAwriraiEB,  p.  261.] 

ONTTPHRIUS,  Egyptian  anchoret,  ««oap 
holy  father,"  commemorated  June  12  (Basil. 
Menol. ;  Boll.  Acta  S3.  Jun.  ii.  527) ;  Onyphkito 
(Cal.  Byzant. ;  Daniel,  Cod.  Liturg.  iy.  261). 

[C.  H.] 

ONYPHEIUS,  anchoret  with  Tryphoo, 
commemorated  Jan.  24.    ((JaL  Armen.) 

[C  H.] 

0PTATU8  (1),  one  of  the  eighteen  martyrs 
of  Saragossa,  commemorated  April  16.  (UsvanL 
Mart.) 

(2)  Bishop,  with  presbyters  Sanctmns  and 
Memorius ;  commemorated  at  Auxerre,  Aug.  31. 
(Usuard.  Mart. ;  ffieron.  Mart. ;  BolL  Acta  SS. 
Aug.  yi.  680.)  [C.  H.] 

OR,  martyr  with  Orepsea,  priests;  com- 
memorated Aug.  23.     (Basil.  Menol.)     [C  H.] 

ORACLEa    [PAxnanw.] 

ORANGE,  COUNCILS  OF  (Araukcak^ 
Concilia).  Two  councils  are  recorded:  the 
first  as  celebrated  for  its  thirty  canona  oq 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  as  the  second  u  for  its 
twenty-fiye  decrees  on  dogma.  The  first  had 
St.  Hilary  of  Aries  for  its  president,  was 
attended  by  St.  Eucheriui  of  Lyons  on  behalf 
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of  hii  snfTragans,  Ly  fourteen  other  bishops  and  I 
the  representative  of  a  fifteenth  who  was  absent, 
but  no  sees  are  given.  It  met  Nov.  8,  441.  Its 
first  canon  is  remarkable,  as  permitting  pres- 
byters, if  a  bishop  cannot  be  had,  to  sign  with 
chrism  and  benediction  heretics  in  a  dying 
state  desiring  to  be  Catholics.  The  second,  which 
in  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  collection  stands  first, 
ordains  that  nobody  that  has  received  power  to 
baptize  should  ever  set  out  without  chrism. 
Doubtful  readings  make  the  remaining  clauses 
obscure,  but  the  highest  minister  named  in  this 
connexion  is  not  the  bishop  but  the  priest.  The 
fifth  forbids  those  who  have  taken  sanctuary  to 
be  given  up.  The  seventh  threatens  with  eccle- 
siastical censures  any  person  infringing  on  the 
liberties  of  those  who  had  been  formally  manu- 
mitted in  church.  The  words  of  the  thirteenth 
are :  "  amentibus  quaecunque  pietatis  sunt  con- 
ferenda  " ;  and  the  next  three  relate  to  the  pos- 
sessed by  devils.  The  wording  of  the  seventeenth, 
**  cum  caps&  et  calix  ofierendus  est ;  et  admix- 
tione  eucharistiae  consecrandus,"  is  rightly  called 
by  Mabillon  *'  obscurissimus  "  {De  Litwrg,  GalL 
i.  5,  19),  though  its  first  part  is  in  keeping  with 
our  Sarum  Missal  (Bona,  Ber,  Lit.  ii.  9,  2). 
Canons  eighteen,  nineteen,  and  twenty  relate  to 
the  treatment  of  catechumens.  Canon  twenty- 
mie  is  directed  against  two  bishops  ordaining  a 
third.  Canon  twenty-two  forbids  the  ordaining 
married  men  deacons  unless  they  will  undertake 
to  live  no  longer  as  such.  Canon  twenty-six 
forbids  the  ordaining  deaconesses  under  any. cir- 
cumstances. Canon  twenty-seven  indicates  how 
the  profession  of  widowhood  is  to  be  made. 
Canon  twenty-eight  directs  that  all  of  either  sex 
relinquishing  their  vow  of  chastity  shall  be 
treated  as  offenders,  and  subjected  to  due  pen- 
ance. Canon  twenty-nine  decrees  the  observance 
by  all,  absent  or  present,  of  the  canons  which 
have  been  made ;  and  also  that  no  synod  shall 
separate  without  fixing  where  the  next  is  to  meet. 
The  last  canon  enacts  that  bishops  incapacitated 
from  discharging  their  episcopal  duties  through 
any  physical  ailment,  shall  not  delegate  them  to 
presbyters,  but  get  another  bishop  to  undertake 
them  (Mansi,  vi.  4,  33-52).  The  second,  a.d. 
529,  July  3,  had  St.  Caesarius  of  Aries  for  its 
president,  and  was  attended  by  thirteen  other 
bishops,  but  no  sees  are  given.  And  though  its 
decrees  are  purely  dogmatic,  eight  lay  notables 
say  of  them  in  turn  :  **  consensi  et  subscripsi," 
like  the  bishops.  St  Caesarius  calls  them  **  con- 
stitntionem  nostram,'*  in  subscribing  first.  But 
it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  one  that  is  not 
borrowed  word  for  word  fVom  St.  Augustine,  or 
from  those  who  followed  him  in  controversy 
with  the  Pelagians  or  semi-Pelagians,  against 
whose  various  errors  they  are  directed.  The 
first  eight,  for  instance,  form  eight  consecutive 
dogmas  in  the  work  of  Gennadius  (/>e  Ecd, 
Zhgm,  88-45) ;  the  thirteenth,  nineteenth, 
twenty-first,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  twenty-fiflh, 
which'  is  the  longest  of  all,  are  from  the  same 
work  (c.  4^51).  The  Sentences  of  Prosper,  or 
excerpts  bv  him  from  the  writings  of  St.  Augtis- 
tine,  supply  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  remaining. 
(Mansi,  viii.  711-24.)  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

ORANTL  The  figures  which  bear  this  name, 
and  are  so  frequently  found  in  the  catacomb 
frescoes,  aro  generally  to  be  described  as  male  or 
ftmale  forma  in  the  £astera  attitude  of  prayer. 
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The  former,  of  course,  more  frequently  represent 
or  symbolize  some  special  personage  or  character. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  standing  posi- 
tion, with  the  arms  extended.  In  some  instances, 
they  may  be  taken  as  symbolizing  the  church  of 
believers,  but  most  frequently  they  appear  to  be 
portraits,  or  rather  memorial  pictures  of  the 
dead.  The  celebrated  one  in  SS.  Satuminus  and 
Thrason — somewhat  grand  in  form  and  conce)> 
tion,  though  grotesquely  ill-drawn — is  seen  in 
its  present  state  in  Parker's  photographs,  4H9 
and  1470;  also  in  Bottari,  Uv.  180.  Others 
are  on  tav.  172,  183,  and  Aringhi,  ii.  pp.  76,  79, 
from  SS.  Marcellious  and  Peter ;  from  St.  Agnes, 
p.  183,  and  Rohault  de  Floury,  pi.  Ixi. ;  but  see 
infra.  Female  Orantes  are  often  represented  in 
rich  garments,  and  profusely  adorned  with  neck- 
laces and  other  jewellery.  See  photographs  467, 
475-6,  1751-2,  1775,  1777,  and  the  mosaics  of 
SS.  Oranede  and  Pudentiana,  1481-2  in  Parker. 
This  Martigny  (p.  356)  rightly  explains:  "En 
dteoraot  ainsi  leur  image,  on  avait  bien  moins 
pour  but  de  retracer  aux  yeux  ce  qu'elles  avaient 
^t^  dans  la  vie,  que  d'expliquer  alUgoriquement 
la  gloire  dont  elles  jouissaient  dans  le  ciel." 
[Pabadise.]  Compare  Kuskin,  Modem  Painters, 
vol.  iii.  p.  49,  for  similar  treatment  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  by  Francia  and  Perugino,  with  com- 
ments. For  the  Virgin  Mary  as  an  Orante 
in  the  later  pictures  of  the  catacombs,  see 
Mr.  Hemans's  Essay  in  the  Oofitemporary  Be' 
view,  vol.  iii.  The  late  Mr.  Wharton  Marriott 
(^Evidtfice  of  the  Catacombs^  p.  15)  says  that 
he  can  find,  after  careful  examination,  but  one 
Orante,  properly  so  called,  in  all  the  cata- 
combs, which  can,  with  any  probability,  be 
interpreted  as  referring  to  the  Virgin  Miiry. 
[Compare  Mart  the  Viboin  in  Abt,  p.  1150. J 


For  male  Oranti,  see  Anngni,  jB.  8.  t.  i.  p.  606, 
ii.  p.  259.  Birds,  sometimes  bearing  the  olive- 
branch,  and  typical  of  the  flight  away  to  rent, 
are  in  these  and  other  instances  added  to  the 
youthful  figures.  For  the  Orante,  as  a  sup- 
posed "  companion  *'  to  the  Good  Shepherd,  ses 
Efridenoe  of  the  Catacombs,  pp.  12,  13,  17,  with 
references  to  Dr.  Northcote  and  Bosio. 

Martigny  quotes  (Tertullian,  de  Orat,  ziii.) 
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that  the  Pagan  castom  in  prajer  was  to  raise 
both  hands  to  heaTen,'  **  duplices  ad  sidera 
palmaH ;  **  bat  Christians  only  extended  the 
hands — "  Ne  ipsis  quidem  manibus  sublimius 
elatis,  sed  temperate  ac  pt-obe  elatis "  (see 
woodcut,  p.  1463).     [Pbayek.] 

ORARIUM.  (1)  Besides  its  technical  meaning 
of  a  stole,  this  word  is  used  in  the  literal  sense  of 
a  handkerchief,  primarily,  as  the  derivation 
shews,  to  wipe  the  face.  Jerome,  writing  to 
Kepotianus,  and  dwelling  on  the  proper  mean 
to  be  shewn  in  dress,  observes,  ^'ridiculum  et 
pleuum  dedecoris  est,  referto  marsupio,  quod 
sudarium  orariumqne  non  habeas  gloriari  ** 
{Epiat  52,  §  9,  vol.  i.  264).  Ambrose  nses  the 
word  for  the  napkin  bound  about  the  face  of 
Lazarus  {de  Excessa  FnUris  8ui  Siityri,  ii.  78; 
I'atrvl.  xvi.  1396).  For  further  references,  see 
Greg.  Toron.  {Hist,  Franc,  vi.  17;  de  Oioria 
Murt,trum^  i.  93 ;  Patrol.  Ixxi.  389,  787);  Pru- 
dentins  (Peritteph.  i.  86).  See  also  I>ncange, 
OiosMriutfij  s.  r.  *  [R.  S.3 

(2)  See  Stole. 

ORATION  (FuNEBAL).  [FukebalObahov; 

Odsequihs.] 

ORATIO  MISSAE.  A  part  of  the  Mos- 
arabic  liturgy,  following  next  a^ler  the  offertory, 
which,  though  called  Oratio,  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  prayer,  for  it  Is  generally  cast  in  the 
foim  of  a  short  address  or  exhortation  to  the 
people,  reminding  them  of  the  particular  person 
or  diet  commemorated  on  the  day.  It  is  there- 
fore one  of  the  variable  parts.  Sometimes  it  is 
called  simply  **  oratio."  In  the  Gallican  sacra- 
mentaries  it  is  sometimes  called  "Praefatio 
Missaa  *'  (which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Preface,  commonly  so  designated),  sometimes 
"  Missa.**  It  is  a  feature  peculiar  to  this  family 
of  liturgies.  [C.  £.  H] 

ORATORIUM  (1).  A  stool,  or  possibly  a 
cushion,  on  which  to  kneel  at  prayer,  is  so 
called  in  the  earliest  Ordo  SomantUj  supposed 
to  have  been  compiled  about  730.  Thus,  '*  The 
fourth  in  the  choir  precedes  the  pontiff,  that  he 
may  set  the  oratorium  before  the  altar  "  (§  8 ; 
Mus,  Itai.  ii.  8  ;  compare  $  34 ;  p.  22  ;  $  35  ; 
p.  23  ;  App.  §  8 ;  p.  35). 

^).  We  are  told  by  Anastasius  Biblio- 
thccarius,  A.D.  870,  who  may  be  taken  as  a 
good  witness  to  things  existing  in  his  day, 
though  we  cannot  depend  on  his  account  of 
their  origin,  that  Hilary  of  Rome,  a.d.  461, 
made  three  *^  oratories  "  in  the  baptistery  of  the 
basilica  of  Constantino,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  the  Holy 
Cross  severally,  '^all  of  silver  and  precious 
stones,"  and  that  "  in  the  oratory  of  the  Holy 
Cross  he  made  a  Confession,  wh^e  he  placed 
the  wood  of  the  Lord,  with  a  golden  cross 
gemmed,  weighing  20  pounds."  All  three 
oratories  had  gates,  the  two  former  of  brass  with 
silver  locks  or  bolts  (argento  clusas),  the  last 
of  "  purest  silver "  ( Vitae  Pont,  n.  47).  The 
oratories  of  the  Baptist  and  evangelist  also  had 
confessions,  but  we  are  not  told  what  was  in 
them.  We  may  assume,  however,  from  the 
ordinary  use  of  the  confession,  that  they  con- 
tained supposed  relics  of  those  saints ;  and  this 


is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  a  supposed  Aug- 
ment of  the  true  cross  was  put  in  the  confession 
of  the  third.  Several  "  oratoria  **  of  the  same 
materials,  dedicated  to  SS.  Thomas,  A|>ollinaris, 
Sosius,  John  the  Baptist,  John  the  Evaogelist, 
and  to  the  Holy  Cross,  are  said  to  have  been 
given  by  Symmachus,  a.d.  498,  to  the  basilicsia 
of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Peter.  They  all  had  con- 
fessions, and  in  the  confession  of  the  l.nst  was 
also  **  lignum  Domini "  {ibid.  n.  52).  Now  here, 
we  appear  to  have  the  deMoiption  of  a  miniature 
chapel,  i.e.  of  a  shrine  or  tabernacle  ot  which 
the  people  were  invited  to  pray,  on  the  same 
grounds  as  m  a  larger  oratory,  viz.  its  dedica- 
tion, and  possession  of  relics.  Such  largt-r 
oratories,  with  the  entire  bodies  of  martyrs  or 
others  under  their  cunfessio,  were  frequent  in 
the  large  churches  of  Rome  [see  (8)  below]; 
and  the  small  fitbrics  of  precious  metal  of  which 
we  have  now  treated,  appear  to  have  been  made 
in  imitation  of  them. 

(8).  Oratarioitun,  OrtUorMtUf  Oracu/um, 
o7ico5  c&jcr^ptoy,  tincr^piov,  wpofftvicr^pioif, 

I.  The  Greek  historians,  though  commonly 
using  iicKXifaia,  often  gave  these  descriptive 
names  to  churches.  Thus  Eosebius  {Hist.  x.  3 ; 
comp.  de  I^nuL  Constant,  17)  says  that,  when 
peace  was  given  to  the  church,  *'  there  were 
feasts  of  dedication  in  every  city,  and  oonseci*a- 
tions  of  newly-built  oratories"  (irpoo-fVJtrTjptwy), 
and  that  the  emperor  adorned  the  city  named  after 
him  **  with  many  oratories  "  (tvierripiois)  (de  Vita 
Const,  iii.  48).  Socrates  X^Hist.  i.  18),  that  Con- 
stantine  ordered  "  an  oratory  "  {oJkop  tdicrfiptov) 
to  be  built  under  Abraham's  oak,  and  **  another 
church"  {ir4pa»  iKKKrfaiav)  at  Heliopolis 
(t&iVf.).  We  are  not  aware  that  the  Latin  **  ora^ 
torium  "  was  ever  used,  as  cdicr^ptoy,  &c.,  were, 
to  denote  a  church  with  full  privileges. 

n.  A  **  memoria "  or  sepulchral  chapel  built 
over  the  remains  or  some  relic  of  an  eminent 
Christian,  or  it  might  be  only  to  perpetuate  his 
name  and  do  him  honour,  but  at  the  same  time 
used  for  prayer,  was  called  an  oratory.  The 
following  are  examples  both  from  the  East  and 
West.  Sozomen  {Hist,  ix.  2)  tells  us  that  an 
oratory  {oIkos  cdicr^pios)  was  constructed  under 
ground,  so  as  to  enclose  the  remains  of  certain 
presbyters,  and  a  house  built  over  it  in  which 
was  a  secret  descent  to  it.  Theodoret  snys  that 
^  they  built  many  enclosures  for  prayer  {ariKo^s 
cdirrqp(ovf)  to  Marcian  "{Hist,  Relig.  in  Marc.  iii.). 
They  placed  the  abbat  Thomas  in  a  tomb,  and 
**  built  a  small  oratory  over  him  "  (John  Bloschus, 
Prat,  Spirit,  88).  The  foregoing,  it  will  be 
observed,  are  instances  in  which  the  oratory  has 
no  immediate  coonezion  with  a  church. 

III.  Many,  however,  belonging  to  the  last  cen- 
tury of  our  period,  were  so  connected,  being  built 
either  (1)  within,  or  (2)  on  to  the  church  itself, 
or  (3)  in  close  proximity  to  it. 

(1)  John  VII.  A.D.  705,  **made  an  oratory  of 
the  holy  mother  of  God  inside  the  church  of  the 
blessed  apostle  Peter"  (Anast.  Biblioth.  Vitae 
Pont,  n.  87),  before  the  altar,  in  which  oratory 
he  was  himself  buried.  Gregory  III.,  a.d.  73 1, 
*'made  an  oratory  within  the  same  basilica,  by 
the  principal  arch  on  the  men*s  side,"  in  which 
he  deposited  relics  (t6K/.  n.  91).  The  same  pope 
enlarged  a  basilica  **  in  which  there  were  pre- 
viously diaconia  and  a  small  oratory  "  {Aid,y 
In  the  life  of  Hadrian,  772,  we  read  that  he 
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*'inade  in  the  church  of  the  blessed  Peter, 
through  the  seireral  oratories,  silver  cani:>tra, 
twelve  in  number"  {ibid,  n.  97).  In  that  of 
Leo  111.  795,  mention  is  made  of  "  the  oratory 
of  St.  Stephen  in  St.  Peter,  which  is  called  the 
Greater  "  {ibid,  98). 

For  small  shrines  or  tabernacles  within  a 
church,  aUo  called  oratories,  see  (2). 

(2)  Many  oratories  were  bailt  against  chnrches 
with  an  entrance  into  them,  or  placed  within 
buildings  (as  porches,  vestries,  baptisteries)  con- 
nected with  churches.  These  were  the  early 
form  of  the  side-chapel  and  chantry,  afterwaixls 
80  common  (see  Muratori,  Disaert.  ivii.  in  S. 
Paulini  Poe/nata).  An&^tasius  Bibliothecarios 
teiU  us  that  Sorgius  l.»  a.d.  687,  restored  all  the 
cubtcula  round  (in  circuit  a)  the  basilica  of  the 
blessed  apostle  St.  Paul"  {Viitie  Pont  n.  8'>), 
snd  those  attached  **  circumquaque '*  to  St. 
Peier's  (iitid.).  That  by  "  cubicula  "  we  are  to 
understand  oratories  is  evident  from  the  same 
Author's  account  of  Symmachus,  iLD.  498 ;  in 
which,  after  enumerating  several  **  oratories " 
built  by  him,  he  immediately  adds,  **  All  which 
cur'iicuia  he  built  up  complete  from  the  founda- 
tion '*  {ibid.  n.  52).  St.  Paulinus,  too,  A.D.  893, 
addei  *' cubicula"  to  his  church  at  Nola,  "in* 
aerted  in  the  longer  walls  of  the  basilica  "  (jE^jurt. 
82  §  12),  which  were  intended,  as  he  expressly 
■ays  (iW.),  for  the  private  use  of  persons  **  pray- 
ing or  meditating  on  the  law  of  the  Lord  "  (Ps. 
i.  2),  as  well  as  for  memorials  of  the  departed. 
EUewhere  {Pocma,  27, 1.  395  ;  comp.  19,  L  478), 
he  speaks  of  them  ;  and  of  those  whom  the  desire 
to  pray  had  attracted  to  them.  That  these  ora- 
tories opened  into  the  church,  appears  from  the 
fact  that  a  thief,  who  had  concealed  himself  in 
one  of  them,  escaped  when  the  door  of  the  church 
was  unlocked  in  the  morning  {Poema  19, 1.  480). 

(3)  There  is  also  frequent  mention  of  oratories 
near  a  church,  and  belonging  to  it,  but  not  part 
of  the  same  structure.  Such  appears  to  have 
been  one  at  Tours  in  the  6th  century,  viz.  **  Ora- 
torium  atrii  beati  Martini."  (Greg.  Tur.  de  Glor, 
Mattyrum  15.)  At  Rome  in  the  8th  there  was 
an  oratory  of  St.  Leo,  "secus  fores  introitus 

*  Sanctae  Petronillae."  (Anast.  Biblioth.  Vitae 
Pont.  n.  95.)  Theodore,  ▲.D.  64-2,  built  one 
"  foris  portam  beati  Pauli  Apostoli "  {ibtd,  n. 
74).  This  position  appears  to  have  been  common 
at  Rome ;  for  the  earliest  Ordo  Komanus,  in  giv- 
ing directions  for  striking  the  light  on  Maundy 
Thursday  [See  LiauTs,  CkriiJIOnial  use  of,  §  v.] 
orders  it  to  be  done  '*in  a  place  outside  the 
basilica ;  but  if  they  have  no  oratory  there,  then 
they  strike  it  in  the  doorway  there."  (§  32 ; 
Mus,  lal.i'i.  21.) 

IV.  The  name  of  "Oratory"  was  dven  to 
difierent  parts  of  the  interior  of  a  church.  Thus, 
in  a  law  of  Theodosius,  the  nave  is  called  "  the 
people's  oratory"  {ti^Kriipioy  rov  kaov  Ejnst. 
Theod.  et  Valentin.  Co-iex  T'CodoB.  iz.  45;  tan. 
3,  p.  36G).  Compare  the  expression  rhv  tdicrfiptot^ 
wa6Vf  denoting  a  part,  expressly  distinguished 
from  the  bema  and  the  narthez  {ibid.  I.  4 ;  p. 
364).  in  the  West,  the  word  has  been  used  to 
denote  the  choir  of  a  church.  A  bishop  of  Mans 
is  said  to  have  taken  great  pains  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  *' upper  parts"  of  a  new  church, 
Moratorium  scilicet  quod  chorum  vocitant, 
■edemque  pontificalem,"  &c.  {Act.  Pontif. 
CetKm.  34;  Mabill.  A»ii.  Vet.  312,  ed.  1723). 


V.  (1)  Every  monastery,  whether  of  men  or 
women,  had  its  oratory.  Thus  St.  Augusti:  e, 
writing  in  423  to  women :  "  Let  no  one  do  in 
the  oratory  anything  but  that  for  which  it  was 
made,  and  from  which  it  has  received  its  name." 
{Epist.  211,  ad  Sa'tctvnan.  §  7).  Sim.  in  the 
Keijtda  ad  Servos  Dei,  adapted  from  this,  §  3. 
C!assian  about  the  same  time,  of  the  monks  in 
the  Kast :  "  He  who  at  terce,  sezt,  or  none,  has 
not  come  to  prayer  before  the  psalm  which  has 
begun  is  over,  do^  not  venture  to  enter  further 
into  the  oratory  "  (2><f  Ootnob.  Inst.  iii.  7).  In 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  a.d.  530,  the  word 
occurs  frequently,  €.gf  "  ()ratorium  hoc  sit,  quod 
dicitur"(c52). 

(2)  The  oratories  in  monasteries  of  women 
had  no  priests  attached  to  them  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  5th  century,  and  the  practice  seems 
to  have  spread  somewhat  slowly.  They  were 
publicly  professed  in  church,  and  attended  it 
regularly  in  a  body,  a  part,  spoken  of  as  enclosed, 
being  assigned  to  them.  These  facts  are  proved 
by  the  following  testimonies.  St.  Basil,  Epititnia 
m  Cawmioas,  17  ;  ii.  531 ;  St.  Ambrose,  de  Lapsu 

Virg.  V.  §  19 ;  Palladius,  Hist.  I^tus.  138.  St. 
Jerome,  when  describing  (in  404)  the  life  of  those 
in  the  house  founded  by  Paula,  says  that  *^  only 
on  the  Lord's  day  did  they  go  out  to  the  church, 
by  the  side  of  which  they  dwelt"  {Epist.  108,  ad 
Etutoch.  §  19).  Elsewhere,  in  414,  he  implies 
that  members  of  a  female  community  went  **  ad 
loca  reiigionis,"  and  says  that  he  "  knew  some 
who  kept  at  home  on  festivals  because  of  the 
concourse  of  the  people  "  and  its  attendant  evils 
{hJp.  130,  ad  iie.netr.  §  19).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  community  to  which  St.  Augustine  writes 
in  423  (if  the  epistle  be  wholly  from  his  hand), 
though  not  confined  to  their  house  {Epist.  211, 
ad  Sanctim.  §  10),  had  a  priest  who  celebrated, 
we  may  presume,  in  the  oratory  which  Augustine 
mentions  (§  7). 

(3)  The  houses  of  charity  so  numerous  in 
the  early  church  [Hospitals]  were  all  under 
the  management  of  the  clergy  or  attached  to 
monasteries;  and  there  is  evidence  that  some, 
and  a  probability  that  many,  of  them  had  their 
own  oratories.  For  example,  it  is  recorded  of 
Leo  111.,  A.D.  795,  that  he  gave  certain  orna- 
ments to  the  '*  oratory  of  the  holv  mother  of 
God  in  the  xenodochium  at  Firmi  (Anast.  B. 
Vitae  Pont.  n.  98 ;  pp.  130,  6),  to  the  oratories 
in  three  other  zenodochia  at  Rome,  dedicated 
severally  to  St.  Lucy,  St.  Cyrus,  and  SS.  Cosmas 
and  Damian  {ihid.  139),  and  to  "the  oratory  of 
St.  Peregrine,  which  is  placed  in  the  hospital  of 
the  Lord  at  Naumachia  "  (t'/iJ.). 

VI.  (1)  Chapels  under  the  name  of  oratories 
were  often  attached  to  episcopal  palaces.  E.g., 
in  the  Life  of  John  the  Almoner  by  Leontius 
(c.  3dX  we  read,  **  Facit  missas  in  oratorio  suo  " 
(Rosweyd,  199).  Gregory  the  Great  says  of 
Cassius  of  Narni,  that  a  little  before  his  death 
*'in  episcopii  oratorio  missas  fecit"  {Horn.  37, 
de  Evang.).  Gregory  of  Tours,  573,  consecrated 
"  cellulam  valde  elegantem,"  which  had  been  the 
buttery  of  his  palace,  fur  an  oratory,  and 
removed  to  it  relics  of  SS.  Martin,  Satumius, 
and  Julian  {de  Glor.  Conf.  20).  it  was  ''  infra 
domum  ecclesiasticam  urbis  Turonicae  "  (  Vitae 
PP.  ii.  3).    Pope  Theodore,  642,  "  feoit  oratorium 

Ibeato  Silvestro  intra  episcopium  Lateranense" 
(Anast.  Biblioth.  Vitae  Pont.  n.  74),  »>.,  in  the 
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palace  which  Comtantine  was  laid  to  hare  giren 
to  the  see  in  the  time  of  Melchiades  (Labbe,  Cunc 
i.  1530).  See  also  Liber  Diwmus  Rom,  PviUif. 
T.  10. 

(2)  Oratories  (=  domestic  chapels)  were 
common  in  or  near  the  houses  of  the  wealthy. 
By  a  law  of  Justinian  they  were  to  be  devoted 
to  prayer  alone,  **  NVe  forbid  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  this  great  city,  and  much  more  to  all  others 
under  uur  rule,  to  have  oratories  (cvfcrtrpiovf 
otjcovs)  in  their  houses,  and  to  celebrate  the 
sacred  mysteries  therein.  .  .  .  But  if  any 
simply  think  it  right  to  have  sacred  chambers  in 
their  houses  for  the  sake  of  prayer  only,  and 
nothing  whatever  pertaining  to  the  sacred 
liturgy  be  performed  there,  we  permit  this  to 
them  *'  {^SooelL  57).  Compare  the  Oarlovingian 
law  :  '*  He  who  has  an  oratory  in  his  house  m«iy 
pray  there.  But  let  him  not  presume  to  cele- 
brate the  sacred  masses  therein  without  the 
license  9f  the  bishop  of  the  place."  The  punish- 
ment was  to  be  the  confiscation  of  the  house  and 
excommunication  {Ca/jit.  Beg.  Fran'\  t.  383; 
comp.  V.  102,  and  Capit,  TngUkeim.  826,  c  6,  &c.). 
The  council  m  TruUo^  691,  orders  the  clergy  who 
serve  in  oratories  in  a  house,  to  do  it  under  the 
rule*  of  the  bishop  (can.  31).  Another  canon 
(59)  says,  "  Let  not  baptism  be  on  any  account 
celebrated  in  an  oratory  within  a  house."  In  the 
West,  the  council  of  Agde,  505  (can.  21),  orders 
that  "  it  any  of  the  clergy  chose  to  celebrate  or 
attend  masses  on  festivals  (Easter,  Christmas, 
&c.,  had  been  named)  in  the  oratories  (unless  the 
bishop  order  or  permit  it),  they  be  driven  from 
communion.''  A  canon  of  llieodulfof  Orleans, 
797,  shews  that  this  rule  had  been  relaxed  by 
time :  "  Let  not  the  priests  on  any  account 
celebrate  masses  in  the  oratories,  except  with 
such  precaution  before  the  second  hour  that  the 
people  be  not  withdrawn  from  the  public  cele- 
brations "  (can.  46  ;  l^bbe,  Cone,  vii.  1 147).  In 
another  injunction  of  the  same  bishop  the  m1«  is 
extended  to  suburban  monasteries  and  churches, 
and  the  early  celebration  permitted  is  to  be 
'*  foribus  reseratis  "  {Additio  ixitera^  Labbe,  «.  s. 
1857),  which  here  can  only  mean  with  doors 
closed  (comp.  resscrr^, 

(3)  Such  oratories  (often  on  the  homesteads, 
or  attached  to  the  houses  of  the  wealthy)  were 
often  unconsecrated,  and  still  more  frequently 
served  by  priests  not  submissive  to  authority. 
So  early  as  541  the  fourth  council  of  Orleans  had 
to  foifbid  the  domiui  praediorum  to  '*  introduce 
strange  clerks  against  the  wish  of  the  bishop  " 
of  the  diocese  to  serve  "  in  the  oratories " 
(can.  7).  The  council  of  Ch&lons,  about  650, 
states  that  the  clergy  who  served  the  **  oratories 
in  the  vills  of  the  powerful "  were  not  allowed 
by  their  patrons  to  submit  to  the  archdeacons 
(can.  14).  The  council  of  Paris,  829  (i.  47), 
complains  that  masses  were  wont  to  be  celebrated 
in  gardens  and  houses,  or  at  least  in  **  aediculae," 
which  they  built  near  their  houses."  These  are 
contrasted  with  ^  the  basilicas  dedicated  to  God," 
which  their  builders  had  forsaken.  Presbyters 
were  "  compelled  "  to  celebrate  in  them,  and  all 
this  "  in  defiance  of  episcopal  authority."  Such 
an  abuse  naturally  tended  to  degrade  both  the 
character  and  the  position  of  the  clergy.  Agobard 
tells  us  that  the  ''domestici  sacerdotes"  were 
employed  as  huntsmen  and  butlers,  and  in 
various  other  servile  capacities  {De  PiivUegio  et 


Jure  SacerdotSf  11).  To  avert  such  evils,  massei 
were  absolutely  forbidden  by  many  authoritietf 
in  all  but  dedicated  churches,  as  in  the  Exoerp- 
tims  of  Ecgbriht,  740  (can.  52) ;  by  Charlemagne 
in  769  {Capit,  i.  14),  and  in  789  {Capit.  iii.  9) ; 
by  Theodulf  of  Orleans,  797  {Capit.  11);  by  a 
council  of  bishops  held  at  some  unknown  place 
in  France,  802  (can.  V);  Labbe,  Cone  vii.  1179); 
by  the  council  of  Ch&lons  -  sur  -  Sa6ne,  813 
(cam  49) ;  and  by  the  council  of  Aix,  in  816.  See 
also  Jonas  of  Orleans,  821  {In»tit.  Laic.  11,  in 
SpiciL  bach.  i.  33),  who  speaks  of  the  unconse- 
crated **  ae«iiculae  "  of  the  rich  in  terms  which 
the  council  of  Paris  seems  to  have  borrowed.  Wa 
must  suppose,  however,  that  during  the  pre- 
valence of  heresy  a  breach  of  this  rule  would 
have  been  justified  in  the  We»t,  as  we  know  that 
it  was  in  the  East.  Thus,  Theodore  Studita  says 
{Epitt.  i.  40,  ad  Naucr.%  that  in  that  case  it 
was  lawful  *'  even  to  perform  the  liturgy  in  an 
oratory." 

Another  check  was  the  law  that  all  who  built 
oratoria  for  more  than  private  prayer  should 
endow  them.  *  Gregorv  I.  directed  that  an 
oratory  built  by  a  nobleman  at  Firmi  should  be 
consecrated,  provided  that  "  no  human  body  had 
been  buried  there,"  and  that  there  was  a  suitable 
endowment  for  the  cardinal  presbyter  who  was 
to  serve  it  {Efjist,  x.  1 2).  He  pei*mitted  the 
consecration  of  another  oratory  outside  the 
walls  of  the  same  city,  '*  percepts  primitus 
donatione  legitime;"  but  ordered  that  in  this 
case  the  mass  should  not  be  publicly  celebrated 
at  the  consecration,  and  that  a  presbyter  car- 
dinalis  should  not  be  appmnted  to  serve  it,  nor 
a  baptistery  built  in  connection  with  it  {Ep, 
vii.  72).  Similarly,  Zachary  of  Rome,  writing 
to  Pipin  about  743  {Epist.  viii.  15).  And  these 
restrictions  are  made  conditions  in  the  form  of 
mandate  for  consecration  in  the  Lifter  Diumtu 
(v.  4).  Charlemagne  enacted  generally,  that 
"  those  who  had  or  wished  to  have  a  consecrated 
oratory,  should  by  the  advice  of  the  bishop  make 
a  grant  out  of  their  property  in  that  same 
place"  (A.D.  803,  c.  21;  Cupit.  Beg.  Franc  i. 
401).    See  also  Justinian,  Novelia,  123,  §  18. 

Much  information  on  this  subject  may  be  found 
in  J.  B.  Gatticus,  de  Oratorne  BomesticiSf  ed.  2, 
Rom.  1770;  Josephus  de  Bonis,  de  Oratariis 
Pu*)iici9f  and  Fortunatus  a  Brixia,  de  OratorOt 
DatneaUdSf  both  printed  by  J.  A.  Assemani 
(Rome,  1766)  as  a  supplement  to  the  work  of 
Gatticus ;  Z.  B.  Van'Espen,  Jta  Eod.  Unio,  ii.  i. 
V.  8 ;  J.  H.  Cavalieri,  Comment,  in  Bit,  Congr. 
Deerita,  v.  4,  Venet.  1758;  and  many  others.  But 
it  should  be  mentioned  that  these  writers  are 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  later  history  and 
rights  of  oratories.  [W.  K.  S.] 

ORATOBY.    [Preachikq.] 

OBDEAL.  This  article  is  limited  to  an 
account  of  some  of  the  more  notable  forms  of  a 
superstition  very  prevalent  among  christian 
nations,  not  only  in  the  first  eight  centuries,  but 
long  afterwards,  viz.,  a  belief  that  on  the  sub- 
jection of  an  Hccused  person  to  some  extraordi- 
nary physical  test,  supernatural  intervention 
might  be  expected  for  the  purpose  of  making 
known  his  guilt  or  his  innocence.  The  pagan 
origin  of  one  kind  of  ordeal  is  referred  to  under 
Paganism,  Survival  of.  The  following  are  the 
more  remarkable  forms  under  which  it  continued 
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to  exist,  and  even  became  more  widely  didiised 
after  paganism  had  been  overthrown. 

Under  the  general  denomination  of  JuDiCiUU 
Dei  we  have 

I.  The  Duel,  a  form  especially  prevalent 
among  Teutonic  nations.  In  the  year  a.d.  500, 
the  code  of  laws  promulgated  at  Lyons  by 
Gondebald,  the  Arian  king  of  Burgundy,  and 
known  as  the  Loi  Gombette^  guve  legal  sanction 
to  this  mode  of  ordeal.  Barbiirous  as  were  the 
times,  the  preamble  of  the  enactment  relating  to 
the  subject  implies  a  sense  that  such  a  law 
requires  some  justification,  and  this  is  found  in 
the  alleged  fact  that  the  morality  of  the  com- 
munity is  at  so  low  an  ebb  that  it  is  a  common 
practice  for  individuals  to  offer  evidence  on  oath 
with  respect  to  matters  of  which  they  have  no 
certain  knowledge,  or  even  knowingly  to  perjure 
themselves.  It  is  accordingly  enacted  (with 
reference  apparently  to  an  already  existing  insti- 
tution analogous  in  some  respects  to  the  English 
frUJtb(/rh  of  a  later  period)  that  whenever  a  cause 
of  dispute  shall  have  risen,  and  the  party  against 
whom  judgment  is  given  shall  still  deny  his 
obligation  to  what  is  demanded  of  him  or  his 
commission  of  the  alleged  offence,  by  a  sacra- 
mental oath*  (sacrametitorum  obligati  ne  nega- 
verU\  the  dispute  shall  be  thus  decided :  if  the 
party  on  the  side  of  him  to  whom  the  sacramen- 
tal form  of  OHth  has  been  proffered,  shall  refuse 
to  make  sacramental  attestation  (noluerit  aticra'^ 
menia  stiscipert),  but,  confident  in  the  right- 
fulness of  his  cause,  shall  declare  themselves  able 
to  convince  his  antagonist  by  arm.s,  and  those  of 
the  opposite  partv  refuse  to  yield,  it  shall  be 
lawful  to  decide  the  dispute  by  combat  ("  pug- 
nandi  licentia  non  negetur.'*  It  is,  however, 
Inquired  that  one  of  the  witnesses,  of  those  who 
bad  come  prepared  to  make  sacramental  attesta- 
tion, shall  be  a  combatant  ("  Deo  judicante  con- 
fligat  **) ;  it  being  right,  the  law  goes  on  to  say, 
Jthsi  if  any  man  unhesitatingly  affirms  his  know- 
ledge of  a  matter  in  dispute,  and  proffers  his 
aacramental  oath  in  attestation,  he  should  not 
hesitate  also  to  fight.  Then,  if  the  witness  on 
the  side  which  has  offered  to  take  the  oath 
^**  testis  partis  ejus  quae'  obtulerit  sacramen- 
tum  ")  be  vanquished,  all  the  witnesses  who  had 
offered  to  do  the  same  are  required  forthwith  to 
pay  a  fine  of  300  shillings ;  but  if  he  who 
declined  to  take  the  oath  should  be  slain,  the 
party  of  the  victor  are  to  be  indemnified,  as  to 
the  mulct,  out  of  the  dead  man's  possessions 
(*'de  facultatibus  ejus  novigildi  solutione  pars 
▼ictoris  reddatur  indemnis."  Canciani,  JSor&aro- 
rum  J^es  Antiquae,  iv.  25,  26). 

This  fonnal  sanction  of  duelling  confirmed  the 
custom ;  and  both  among  the  Franks  and  the 
liombards  a  similar  recognition  was  extended  to 
it  by  legislation.  The  code  of  Rotharis  (▲.D. 
643),  king  of  the  latter  nation,  opposed  it  as  one 
form  of  superstition  to  repress  another,  in 
directing  that  any  man  bringing  the  accusation 
of  witchcraft  against  a  freed  woman  (calling  her 
**  striga,  quod  est  maxa  "),  should  be  compelled 
to  make  good  his  charge  in  single  fight, — "  si 
perseveraverit,  et  dixerit  so  probare  posse,  tunc 

■  /a  an  oath  to  which  U  was  Bappoaed  additional 
•olemnity  was  imparted  by  the  person  to  wbotn  the  oitth 
was  adminutcred  touching  at  the  same  time  the  relics  of 
a  teint  or  a  cross  (In  later  timtrs  a  cru'dfis),  or  a  copy  of 
tbe  Gospels. 
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per  Campionem  caussa,  id  est  per  pugnam,  ad 
Deijttdicium  decei*natur  "  (Canciani,  i.  79).  The 
character  of  Luitprand,  who  reigned  over  the 
Lombards  A.D.  713-735„  is  illustrated  by  his 
superiority  to  this  superstition.  He  says  that 
he  hears  that  many  are  defeated  in  the  duel, 
although  theirs  is  notoriously  the  juster  cause, 
but  confesses  his  inability  to  repeal  an  "  impious 
law,**  sanctioned  by  the  custom  of  the  race.  The 
utmost  he  could  do  was  to  direct  that  the  party 
defeated  in  conflict  should  not  therewith  lose  his 
whole  substance,  but  be  allowed  to  make  a  com- 
position,— ^'sicut  antea  fuerit  lex  componendi. 
Quia  incerti  sumus  de  judicio  Dei;  et  multos 
audivimus  per  pugnam  sine  jnsta  caussa  suam 
caussam  perdere.  Sed  propter  consuetudinem 
gentis  nostrae  Longobardorum  legem  impiam 
vetare  non  possumus.'*  Luitprandi  Leges,  iv. 
65  ;  ib.  i.  127. 

The  advance  of  education  and  general  en- 
lightenment under  Charles  and  his  son  Lewis, 
seems  to  have  in  no  way  checked  this  super- 
stitious practice.  In  the  year  809,  at  the 
council  of  Aachen,  the  same  mode  of  proving  his 
innocence  is  conceded  to  a  criminal  found  guilty 
of  a  capital  offence  (Pertx.  Legg.  i.  155),  and  a 
distinct  article  (art.  25)  of  the  same  capitulary, 
forbids  that  any  shall  venture  to  call  in  question 
the  validity  of  such  a  test,  '^  ut  omnes  judicio 
Dei  credant  absque  dubitatione  "  {ibid.  i.  157). 
A  capitulary  of  the  year  819  permits  those 
accused  of  theft  to  vindicate  their  honour  in  a 
contest  with  their  accuser,  to  be  fought  '*  scuto 
et  fuste  "  (Baluze,  i.  782).  The  single  combat 
between  counts  Bera  and  Sanila,  in  the  reign  of 
Lewis  the  Pious,  of  which  a  minute  description 
is  given  by  Ermoldus  Nigellus  (book  iii.  v.  550- 
638),  is  perhaps  the  most  notable  instance  to  be 
met  with  at  our  period. 

The  voice  of  the  most  enlightened  churchmen 
was  not  unfrequently,  though  vainly,  raised 
against  this  kind  of  ordeal.  "  Purgation,"  or  the 
formal  proof  of  innocence,  is  described  by  eccle- 
siastical writers  as  of  two  kinds,  "  canonica " 
and  "  vulgaris  " — the  former  being  by  "  sacra- 
mentum  et  juramentum,'*  that  is  by  sacramental 
and  simple  oath,  the  latter  by  the  duel,  hot  or 
cold  water,  &c. — methods  to  which  Agobard 
refers  as  devices  of  men,  '*  hominnm  adinventio," 
aiid  which  Ivo  of  Chartres  denounces  as  a  law 
for  which  no  sanction  can  be  claimed,  *'  nulla 
sanctions  fulta  lex  "  (Migne,  Patrol,  clxii.  37). 
We  learn  from  the  former  writer  that  Avitus, 
bishop  of  Vienne  in  the  6th  century,  in  a  con- 
versation with  king  Gondebald,  strongly  con- 
demned the  duel  as  a  method  of  deciding  personal 
disputes.     ^Migne,  civ.  125.) 

But  while  the  voice  of  the  church  appears  to 
have  been  generally  raised  against  the  duel  as  a 
barbarous  and  inequitable  test,  inasmuch  as 
superior  physical  powers,  or  skill  in  the  use  of 
weapons,  thus  became  the  real  criterion  of  right 
and  wrong,  the  religions  superstition  of  the  age 
favoured  the  resoi*t  to  other  methods,  which 
appealed  to  the  belief  in  the  miraculous.  One 
of  the  eai'liest  instances  of  this  kind^  is  that 

b  The  diffen^t  forma  of  orde&!  referred  to  in  connexion 
with  the  mlraclea  of  St  Alban  In  tlie  3rd  century,  t^f, 
ordeal  by  hot  water,  the  trial  of  relics  by  fire,  Bibiio- 
mancy,  Ac,  probably  point  to  the  eceentialiy  unhidtorlo 
chancter  of  the  whole  tradition  (aee  Haxdy,  Jntrod,  to 
JJetcript.  dUaiogyet  I.  IL  p.  xxxiv). 
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recorded  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  of  S.mplir.iuR,  a 
bishop  in  the  Brst  half  of  the  4th  century. 
Simplicius  was  accused  of  aJultpry,  and  both  he 
anJ  the  woman  implicated  in  the  charge  rindi- 
cated  themnelves  by  talking  live  coaU  in  the 
folds  of  their  garments,  and  holding  them  there 
for  nearly  an  hour,  their  garments  remaining 
uninjured  {de  Olona  Conf.  c.  76 ;  Migne,  Ixzi. 
967).  Among  other  and  more  common  forms  of 
ordeal  was — 

II.   The  Ordeal  of  Hot  or  Cold  WJifc?r.— Both  of 
these  methods  were  sanctioned  by  ecclesiastical 
authority.     Among  the  Formulae  Veteres  Uxor- 
cistn/jrum  (see   Baluze,    Cipit.   Heg.   Franc,   ii. 
639 ;    Bouquet,   Script /res,   ir.   597),   there   is 
given  a  form  of  exorcism  used  on  the  employ- 
ment  of  either  test.     In  that  of  ordeal  by  hot 
water,  the  two  parties  in  the  dispute  repaired  to 
the  neighbouring  church ;  there  they  knelt  down, 
while  the  priest  recited  a  prescribed  form  of 
prayer.     Mass  was  then  celebrated,  and  the  two 
presented  their  alms  and  received  the  holy  com- 
munion, having  previously  been  solemnly  adjured 
if  in  any  way  participant  in  or  cognizant  of  the 
alleged  crime  not  to  communicate.     Then  mass 
was  performed,  after   which    the    priest  pro- 
ceeded to  the  appointed  place  of  ordeal,  bearing 
with  him  the  gospels  and  the  cross ;  he  then 
chanted  a  short  litany,  and  finally  pronounced 
the  following  ezorcism  over  the  water  before  it 
was  heated :    ^  I  ezorcise   thee,   thou   creature 
water  in  the  name  of  God  the   Father   Omni- 
potent, and    in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  His 
Son,  our  Lord,  that  thou  mayest  become  exorcised 
water,  to  put  to  flight  all  powers  of  the  enemy 
and  every  phantasm  of  the  devil ;  so  that  if  this 
man,  now  about  to  put  his  hand  in  thee,  be  inno- 
cent of  this  fault  of  which  he  is  accused,  the 
compassion  [**  pietas  "^  of  Almighty  God  shall 
deliver  him.     But  if,  which  may  God  forbid,  he 
be  guilty,  and  shall  have  dared  presumptuously 
to  put  his  hand  in  thee,  may  the  power  of  the 
•arae  Almighty  One  condescend  to  declare  this 
concerning  him,  so  that  all  may  fear  and  tremble 
befoi*e  the  holy  and  glorious  name  of  our  Lord, 
who  lives  and  reigns  ever  One  God  throughout 
all  ages."  When  the  water  had  been  raised  to  boil- 
ing heat,  the  accused  recited  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  then  drew  from 
the  vessel  containing  the  water  a  heavy  stone, 
previously  placed  therein  by  the  presiding  judge. 
The  severity  of  this  form  of  ordeal  seems  to  have 
given  it  the  preference  in  cases  where  the  accused 
was  of  the  servile  class.  In  the  year  816,  a  capitu- 
lary of  Lewis  the  Pious  directs  that  slaves  accused 
of  homicide  shall  submit  to  this  test,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  made  apparent  whether    they    had 
designedly  slain  their  victims,  or  done  so  only 
in  self-defence.     If  the  slave's  hand   exhibited 
marks  of  injury  from  the  ordeal,  he  was  to  be 
put  to  death  (Btiluze,  i.  177  ;  see  also  1251). 

The  method  of  procedure  at  the  ordeal  of  cold 
water  was  similar ;  but  here  the  dilBculty  was 
reversed ;  for  while,  in  the  former  method,  it 
consisted  in  escaping  injury,  in  this  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  conviction.  The 
accused  was  only  held  guilty  if  he  or  she  floated 
on  the  surface,  the  element  having  been  pre- 
viously adjured  by  the  priest  to  refuse  to  receive 
him  or  her  if  really  criminal  (non  suscipiat  te 
aqua  incredulum  aut  seductum).  A  deviation 
from  this  method  is  recorded   by   Gregory   of 


Tours,  on  an  occasion  when  a  woman  accused  of 
adultery  was  flung  into  the  Rhone,  tcith  heanf 
stones  fastened  round  her  ne-jk;  she,  however, 
invoked  the  aid  of  St.  Genesis,  and  was  miracu- 
lously borne  along  on  the  surfkce  of  the  current, 
and  her  innocence  established  (de  Gloria  Mart. 
c.  70;  Migne,  Ixxi.  799).  But  the  former 
method  was  undoubtedly  the  more  common, 
though  in  the  opinion  of  Le  Brun  {ffist  critique, 
p.  467),  it  was  not  recognised  by  law  before  the 
9th  century,  when  pope  Eugenius  II.  gave  his 
sanction  to  its  employment  (Migne,  cxzix.  985-7). 
Lewis  the  Pious,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  capitu- 
lary of  Aachen  of  the  year  829,  crdered  it  to  be 
discontinued  (Baluze,  i.  668),  though  not,  pro- 
bably, with  the  view  of  abolishing  a  superstitious 
practice  (for  other  forms  of  ordeal  were  still 
resorted  to),  but,  as  Muratori  has  pointed  out, 
because  it  practically  amounted  to  an  evasion  of 
justice. 

III.  JucUcium  CruciSj  otherwise  known  as  Stare 
ad  Cructftn, — ^In  this  mode  of  ordeal,  the  accused 
and  his  accuser  lifted  their  arms  to  a  horizontal 
position,  so  that  the  entire  body  of  each  repre- 
sented the  figure  of  a  cross.  Then  some  chapters 
from  the  Gospels,  or  a  portion  of  the  church 
services,  were  read  aloud,  and  he  who,  from 
fatigue,  was  first  compelled  to  let  fall  his  arms 
was  held  to  be  defeated.  Herchenrad,  bishop  of 
Paris  in  A.D.  771,  having  become  involved  in  a 
dispute  with  a  monastic  body,  offered  to  submit 
the  question  at  issue  to  this  test,  and  was 
victorious  (Muratori,  Dissert  in  Antiq,  ItaL 
Meda  Aevi,  vol.  iii.). 

A  capitulary  of  Charles  the  Great  of  the-year 
799,  directs  that  persons  accused  of  perjury 
shall  ''stand  cross-fashion"  (** stent  ad  crucem," 
Pertz,  Legg,  i.  37).  Another  of  the  year  803, 
directs  that  if  the  prosecutor  of  a  freeman  who 
is  unable  to  pay  a  fine,  refuses  to  receive  the 
*' sacramenta "  of  twelve  men  in  evidence  of 
such  inability,  then  the  dispute  shall  be  settled 
either  '*  by  the  cross  "  or  by  a  duel  fought  with 
cluhs  and  shields  (Baluze,  i.  397).  Similarly, 
in  the  year  806  a  decree  of  the  same  empervr 
enjoins  that  in  disputes  respecting  boundaries, 
^  the  will  of  God  and  the  truth  of  the  matter  " 
sh.ill  be  ascertained  '*  judicio  crucia "  (if>id.  L 
444).    [Mortification,  p.  1320.] 

IV.  The  Ordeal  of  Hot  /ron.— This  consisted 
either  in  drawing  a  bar  of  iron  from  a  furnace 
with  the  naked  hand,  or  in  walking  over  heated 
ploughshares  with  naked  feet — modes  denoted  by 
the  expressions,  ''judicium  calefacere,"  "judi- 
cium portare,"  where  jiMfi'-i'm  is  equal  to  ferrum. 
It  is  prescribed  as  a  method  of  self-vin  lication 
from  the  charge  of  manslaughter  in  the  code  of 
Luitprand,  king  of  the  Lombards,  '*et  si  nega- 
verit  ipsum  occidi^se  ad  novem  vomeres  ignitos 
ad  Judicium  Dei  examinatos  accedat  '*  (Canciani, 
i.  162).  A  capitulary  of  Charles  the  Great,  of  the 
year  803,  enacts  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  accused 
of  having  slain  a  neighbour  in  defence  of  his 
own  freedom,  but  denies  the  deed,  that  he  shall 
pass  over  (accedat)  nine  fierv  ploughshares, 
to  be  tested  "judicio  Dei"  (Baluze,  i.  389). 
According  to  Milman,  this  mode  of  ordeal  was 
especially  reserved  for  accused  persons  of  august 
rank  ;  and  he  mentions  as  individuals  by  whom 
it  was  undergone  "  one  of  Charlemagne's  wives, 
our  own  queen  ICmma,  the  empress  Cuaej^unda* 
{L:it,  Christia.iity^  bk.  iiL  c.  5). 
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V.  The  Ordeal  of  SwcUlo'ring  Foo^.—it  was 
believed  that  bread  and  cheese,  administered 
with  due  prescribed  solemnities  to  an  accused 
person,  would  infallibly  choke  him  if  he  know- 
ingly perjured  himself  (Muratori,  u.  «.). 

The  mortt  remarkable  and  elabt)rate  protest 
against  this  buperstition,  in  all  iU  forms,  was 
nndoubtedly  that  contained  in  a  treatise  by 
Ai^obard,  bishop  of  Lyons  in  the  9th  century, 
who,  about  the  year  830,  composed  a  treatise 
cofUra  dumnoAUem  opmUmem  ptUunthun  dimu 
judicii  veritatem  igne,  vel  aquU,  vel  confiictu 
a  riorum  pate  fieri  (Migne,  cir.  250).  This  re- 
monstrance produced  no  small  effect  in  its  own 
day ;  and  Palgrave  {Hist.  Normandy  and  England, 
i.  241)  ascribes  the  prohibition  of  the  water- 
ordeal  at, the  synod  of  Worms,  A.D.  1076,  to  its 
influence.  Agobard  relied  mainly  on  Scripture 
for  his  arguments.  He  was,  however,  opposed 
by  Hincmar,  who  in  his  manifesto  (de  Divortio 
LotharH  et  Tetbergae)  upheld  the  system,  espe- 
cially the  water-ordeal.  He  maintained,  that 
where  faith  was  really  present  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  conducted  or  submitted  to  these  tests, 
the  result  was  an  infallible  declaration  of  the 
divine  will ;  only  doubt  and  yacillation  would 
doprire  it  of  its  efficacy  (Migne,  cxxri.  171). 

The  belief  had,   indeed,   taken   too  strong  a 
hold  of  the  church  to  be  readily  dispelled  by 
mere  argument ;  and  in  England,  nearly  a  cen- 
tury later,  we  find  the  forms  II.  and  IV.  referred 
to  and  sanctioned  with  considerable  circumstan- 
tiality.    The  language,  however,  is  calculated  to 
suggest  that,  either  through  fraud  or  connivance, 
these  tests  had  been  often  successfully  evaded, 
and  that  the  physical  injury  likely  to  be  sus- 
tained was  but  trifling  (Brompton,  Chrow'con; 
in  Twysden,  ScriptoreSy  p.  856).     Even  so  late  as 
the  lith  century,  these  practices  still  prevailed 
in  the  church.     Ivo,  of  Chartres,  when  writing 
to  Hildebert,  bishop  of  Mans,  respecting  an  ac- 
cusation brought  against  one  Gislandus,  a  priest, 
deems  it  necessary  to  give  special  instructions 
that  none  of  the  above  tests  shall  be  resorted  to 
(Migne,  clxii.  37).   Compare  MiasA  (10),  p.  1200. 
Authnrities.  —  Lebrun,    Histoire    critvftie   des 
Pratiques  supentitieuses.  par  un  Prltre  de  TOra- 
toire,    Paris,     1702;    Muratori,   Disaertatio  de 
Judicio  Dei  in  Antiq.  Italiae  AfedH  Aevi,  vol.  iii. ; 
Du  Gauge,  s.  v. ;  Baluze,  &c  [J.  B.  M.] 
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L  yames  for  Order*  and  OoUecHve  Noma  for  tht 
Clergy : 
1.  Onto:    3.  KKrjpoa    8.  Tojiv:  4.  /3a0^, graduB : 
6.  Other  names. 
II.  Intermd  OrganizaHen  qfthe  Clergy:  p.  U7l. 
(1)  Urades  of  orders,  p.  1479. 
(3)  Uroups  of  grades  of  orders,  p.  14T4:    I.  Bishop 
and  Clergy,  2.  Holy  orden  uid  ordns,  3.  MiOor 
and  minor  orders. 
(3)  Succession  of  and  intervals  between  grades  of 
orders :  p.  1476. 
L  The  first  grade,  tl.  The  subsequent  grades, 
interUitia, 
m.  Kxtemal  Organization  cflkt  Clergy:  p.  1477. 
Correspondence  of  ecclesiastical  with  civil  organl/a> 
tion,  as  tthewn  In  (1)  coundls  (i)  metropolitans, 
(3)  dioceses,  p.  1477. 
Eauunples  of  this  oorrespondenoe:  organisation  of 

Uaul,  p.  1470. 
Bei^ulte  of  orKanlzatlon,  as  shewn  In  (1)  suhordi- 
nAtioQ  of  clergy  to  bi(»hop,  (2)  subordination  of 
bbbups  to  councUii,  (3)  limitation  of  the  number 
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of  bishops  and  formation  of  territorial  dtoceses^ 
p.  1479. 
IV.  AdmUsUm  to  Orden :  p.  1481. 
1.  (Qualifications  for: 

I.  Personal,  p.  1482. 

II.  Civil,  p.  1483. 

III.  Ecdesiatitical,  p.  1484. 

IV.  Literary,  p.  14t>7. 

3.  Mode   of  teotlng   qualifications:    examination* 
p.  1488. 

y.  Ciea  Statue,  Manner  ^  Lif^  oful  iXscipItiM,  q^ 
tA«(7{erpy:p.  1489. 
(1.)  Civil  status: 

1.  Before  the  time  of  Constantlne:  p.  1489. 
3.  AAcr  the  timo  of  Constantlne:  bifluence  of 
(a)  immunities,  (b)  exemption  from  ordinary 
courts,  (c)  endowments,  p.  1489. 
01.)  Manner  of  life : 

In  general  during  first  Ibor  centuries,  p.  1490. 
Subsequent  changes,  as   shown  in  (a)  dren* 

•   (6)  tonsure,  p.  1491. 
Influence  of  monasticism;  tenden^  to  live  In 
community,  p.  149L 
OIL)  Discipline: 

▲.  f^mishable  offences* 
(1)  Belating  to  marriage  and  sexual  morality, 

(a)  Marriage  after  ordination,  (b)  married 
oonttnence.  (e)  digamy,  (d)  sins  of  the  fiesh, 
(e)  Inoontinenoe  of  clerks*  wivev,  p.  1492. 

(3)  Relating  to  ecclesiastical  organisation  and 
divine  service,    (a)  The  diocesan  system, 

(b)  the  parochial  system,  (e)  ecclesiastical 
courts,  (d)  ordination,  (e)  divine  service  and 
the  religious  life,  p.  1494. 

(3)  Social  life. 
B.  Puninhments. 
(1)  Excommunication:  (a>  Temporary,  (b) 

permanent,  p.  1496. 
(3)  Suspenslun  and  degradation,  p.  1496. 

(3)  Deposition,  p   1496. 

(4)  Other  punishments,  p.  1497. 

I.  Names   fob    Ordebs   and    Collectiyb 
Nameb  for  the  Clergy.— 1.  Ordb.— This  ia 
the   earliest   and    most  general    Latin    word ; 
first  found  in  Tertull.  di  Exhort,  Cast.   c.   7, 
^Miflferentiam    inter    ordinem    et   plebem   con- 
stituit    ecclesiae   auctoritas,''  usually    with    a 
defining    epithet ;    o.  ecclesiasticus,  Tertull.  de 
Munog.  c.  11 ;  de  Idol.  c.  7  ;  1  Cone.  Carth.  c.  1 ; 
0.  clericalis,  e.g,  S.  Leon.  M.  Epist.  6  (4),  c.  3, 
vol.  i.  p.  620 ;  Hraban.  Maur.  de  InsUt.  Cler.  i. 
2  ;  0.  sacer,  e.g.  S.  Leon.  M.  Epist.  4  (3)^  vol.  i. 
p.  612;  S.  Greg.  M.  Epiet.  iv.  26.     The  word 
ordo  in  this  sense  was  probably  transferred  from 
Roman  civil  life,  in  which  it  was  the  ordinary 
designation   of  the   governing   body  of  both  a 
municipality  and  a  coUegiwn.     (a)  Of  the  senate 
of  a  provincial  town,  o.  mutinensis,  Tac.  Hist.  ii. 
52 ;    0.   Berytiorum,   Le   Baa  et    Waddington, 
Inscriptions     d*Asie     Mineure,    No.     1 847   a ; 
0.  splendidissimus  Thagastensiura,  Renier,  Inscr, 
Horn.  d^Alg^rie,  No.  2902,  and  frequently  in  the 
Corpus  Juris,  e.g.  Dig,  50,  9,  3.     Even  so  late 
as   the   end   of  the  6th   century   Gregory   the 
Great,  writing  to  the  civil  as  well  as   to   the 
ecclesiastical    authorities    of    Ariminum,    uses 
"ordo"  for  the  former,  "clerus"  for  the  latter 
{Epist.  i.  58) ;  so  aho  at  Naples  (id.  Epist.  ii.  6). 
(6)  Of  the  odicers  of  a  oMegium,  e.g.  Orelli- 
Henzen,   No.   4054  (=Grut.    1077),   No.  4115 
(=Grut.  391,  1).     (It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
addition  of  "  sacer  "  to  "  ordo  **  is  meant  to  dis- 
tinguish the  ecclesiastical  from  the  civil  use  of 
the  word,  or  whether  it  was  not  simply  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  civil  use,  e,g,  ri  Upik  a{r^KK7\ros  of 
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Um  Roman  senate,  C.  I.  No.  2715  ;  Uph,  avvoZos 
of  a  meeting  of  theatrical  artisU,  Le  Bas  et 
Waddington,  Inacriptpjnt  cTAsie  Mineure^  No. 
1619.)  But  it  became  more  common,  especially 
in  later  times,  to  use  t/rdvtes  in  the  pitral : 
ordines  ecclesiastici,  TertuU.  de  Exhort.  CaH. 
c  13 ;  0.  sacri,  probably  first  in  Cone.  Rom. 
▲.D.  465,  c.  3  ;  S.  Greg.  M.  Moral,  lib.  xziii. 
c  25,  p.  756,  Hoin.  in  Evang,  lib.  ii.  hom.  39, 
c.  6,  p.  1648,  and  frequently  afterwards.  (For 
the  later  restriction  of  the  phrase  to  bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons  [and  snb-deacons],  see 
beluw.)  In  this  sense  ^'ordo**  and  ''ordines" 
were  used  not  of  church  officers  only,  but  (cf. 
K\ripos  below)  of  any  **  estate  "  of  men  or  women 
in  the  church.  S.  Hieron.  in  Esai.  lib.  v.  c.  19, 
18,  speaks  of  "  fideles  "  and  "  catechumeni  "  as 
forming  two  of  the  five  *'ecclesiae  ordines." 
S.  Greg.  M.  Morcd.  lib.  izxii.  c.  20,  p.  1065,  says 
that  the  church  consists  of  three  orders,  *'  con- 
jugatorum,  videlicet,  continentinm,  atque  rec- 
toi-um  ";  id.  Horn,  in  Exech.  lib.  ii.  hom.  4,  c  5, 
p. ,  1344,  speaks  of  the  same  three  orders  as 
'' praedicantium,  continentium,  atque  bonorum 
conjugum,"  cf.  &>id.  lib.  ii.  hom.  7,  c.  3,  p.  1378 ; 
80,  much  later,  Hrabanus  Maurus,  dig  Jnstit. 
Cleric,  lib.  i.  c.  2 :  "  tres  sunt  ordines  in  ecclesta 
laicorum,  clericorum,  et  monachorum."  In 
earlier  times,  Optatas,  de  Schiarm  Donat.  lib.  ii. 
c  46,  had  avoided  the  ambiguous  use  of  ordo  by 
the  use  of  a  less  technical  phrase :  "  quatuor 
genera  capitum  in  ecclesia,  episcoporum,  presby- 
terorum,  diaconorum,  et  fldeiium  ; "  so  in  later 
times,  intermediate  between  the  earlier  phrase, 
"ordo  martyrum,  Tirginum,"  &c.,  and  the 
subsequent  •"  omnes  martyres,  virgines,"  &c,  is 
"  diorua  martyrum,  virginum,"  &c. 

2.  KA^pof,  KAijpficof,  clems,  cUrici.—{a) 
Kkrjpof  is  first  found  in  the  plural = ordines  in 
the  sense  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
in  1  Peter  v.  3,  where  r&y  xXiiptev  is  evidently 
identical  with  rov  Toifivlov.  Hence,  even  so 
comparatively  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
century,  laymen,  as  well  as  church  officers,  are 
spoken  of  as  constituting  a  icKvpof  (Xalxhs 
KA^pof,  Pallad.  ffist.  Laus.  c  20,  Migne,  P.  0, 
vol.  xzxiv.  l05d=\atKhy  rdyfui,  Cone.  Nicaen. 
c  5).  Probably  its  first  use  in  the  singular  of 
the  collective  body  of  church  officers  is  in  Clem. 
Alex.  Quis  din.  salv.  c.  42,  p.  948,  ed.  Pott. 
(  =  Euseb.  JI.  E.  iiL  23),  of  St.  John  at  Ephesus : 
Tertull.  de  Monog,  c  12.  Afterwards  ft'equent 
in  both  Greek  and  Latin,  e.g.  in  the  fathers, 
S.  Cypr.  Epist,  2,  vol.  ii.  p.  224 ;  S.  Petr.  Alex. 
Epist  Canon,  c  10,  S.  Basil.  Epist.  240  (192) ; 
in  canon  law,  e.g.  Cone.  lUib.  A.D.  306,  c.  80 ; 
1  Cone.  Carth.  c.  6  ;  Cone.  Nicaen.  c.  1,  14 ;  in 
the  Const.  Apoet,  e.g.  ii.  43 ;  in  civil  law,  e.g. 
Cod.  Justin,  lib.  i.  tit.  3,  c.  40  (39),  9.  Of  the 
clerical  office  in  the  abstract,  probably  first  in 
Origen,  Hoin.  in  fficrem.  11,  c.  3,  vol.  iii.  p.  189. 
In  the  plural  of  the  clergy  of  different  churches, 
Hippol.  Ref.  Ifaerea.  ix.  12,  ed.  Duncker,  p.  460 ; 
S.  August.  Enarr.  in  Ps.  Ixvii.  c.  19,  vol.  iv. 
p.  824.  Occasionally  distinguished  from  ordo,, 
S.  Greg.  M.  Epist.  i.  58,  68 ;  and  also  combined 
with  it,  1  Cone.  Arelat.  c.  13,  '*omnis  aeccle- 
siastiei  ordinis  clerus,"  Karlomanni,  Capit. 
Li/tin.  A.D.  743,  §  1,  ap.  Pertz,  M.  H.  G.  Legum, 
vol.  i.  p.  18.  The  original  meaning  of  irA^por 
in  this  sense,  though  mistaken  by  mediaeval 
writers,  hardly  admits  of  dispute.     The  word 
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was  the  ordinary  Hellenistic  designation  of  a 
rank  or  class ;  it  is  so  used  (1)  in   non-eccle- 
siastical late  Greek,  e^.  Epict.  Diss,  i.  18,  21 ; 
Lucian,  Hermot.  c.  40 ;  Le  Bas  et  Waddington, 
InscriptionSy  No.  1257  ;  (2)  in  Judaeo-Christian 
Greek,  e.g.  Test.  xii.  Patr.  Levi,  8 ;  Ornc.  Sibyll. 
vii.   138;  (3)  in  early  patristic  Greek,  e.g.  S. 
Iren.  adc.  Haer.  i.  27,  1 ;  iii.  3,  3 ;  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom.  V.  1,  p.  650,  ed.  Pott. ;  Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  1 
(letter  of  the  churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons). 
There  is  a  trace,  but  not  more  than  a  trace,  of 
the  use  of  the  word  in  reference  to  the  governing 
body  of  a  diatrosj  or  Greek  religious  association  ; 
but  there  is  no  room  in  modem  philology  for  the 
quaint  fancy  of  Jerome  that  the  clergy  derive 
their  collective  name  from  Deut.  x.  9,  xviii.  2 ; 
Ps.  zvi.  5,  Ixxiii.  26 :  "  propterea  vocantur  clerid 
vel  quia  de  sorte  Domini  vel  quia  ipse  Dominus 
Bors,  id  est,  pars  clericorum   est"  (S.  Hieron. 
Epist.  52  (2)  ad  Xepot.  c.  5 ;  cf.  S.  Ambros.  de 
Fuga  Saec  ii.  17,  vol  i.  p.  420),  or  for  that  of 
Augustine :  *'  et  deros  et  clericos  hinc  appellatos 
puto  .  .  .  quia  Matthias  sorte  electus  est "  (S. 
August.   Enarr.  in  Ps.   Ixvii.   c.    19,   vol.   iv. 
p.  824).    The  prevalence  of  these  explanations 
in  later  times  is  probably  due  to  their  having 
been  copied  by  Isidore  of  Seville,  de  Eocles.  Off, 
li.  1,  1,  and  thence  into  most  mediaeval  text- 
books.   (6)    KXripiKol,  clericij  probably  first  in 
S.  Cypr.  Ep^st.  40,  c.  3,  vol.  ii.  p.  334 ;  Epist. 
66,  c.  2,  vol.  ii.  p.  399;   S.  Alex.   Alexandr. 
DeposU.  Arii  (Migne,  P.  0.  vol.  xviii.  581,  and 
in  the  Benedictine  edition  of  S.  Athanas.  vol.  i. 
p.  313);  Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  2,  2  (a  law 
of  Constantine  in  A.D.  319),  which  gives  the 
earliest    definition   of  the   word,   "qui    divino 
cultui  ministeria  religionis  impendunt,  id  est, 
qui  clerid  appellantur  ";  S.  August.  Enarr.  m 
Ps.  Ixvii.  c.  19,  vol.  iv.  p.  824,  whence  probably 
Isid.  Hispal.  <k  Eccles.  Off.  ii.  1,  1 :  "  omnes  qui 
in  ecclesiastici  ministerii  gradibus  ordinati  sunt 
generaliter  derici  nominantur."  But  sometimes, 
especially  before  K\tiptK6s  had  become  established, 
periphrases  were  used  to  designate  the  members 
of  the  icA^pos,  e.g.  ot  iv  r^  KKiiptpf  Epist.  Caii,  ap. 
Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  28 ;  Cone.  Nicaen.  &  3 ;  oi  iv 
rf  KhAip^  KteraptBfioifjitvott  Cone.  Chalc  c.  2; 
ol  iv  T^  icK-tip^  Kara\fy6fJLtvoiy  Cone.  Trull,  c.  3, 
27 ;    ol  iv  kX^p^  Kar9i\§yfi4voiy  Cone.   Chalc, 
c.  3 ;  ol  ix  rov  xX^povy  Cone.  Aneyr.  c  3 ;  o2 
liirb  K\iipoVf  S.  Petr.  Alex.  Serm.  de  Poenii.  c  10, 
Pitra,  Jtar.  Eccl.  Or,  vol.  i.  p.  556. 

3.  r((|if,  rdyfuL{=:  Latin  ortto ;  cf.  Vitruv.  i.  2X 
Cone.  Ancyr.  a.d.  314,  c  14 ;  Cone.  Neocaes. 
c.  1 ;  Justin.  Hovell.  6,  c.  5,  usually  with  a  de- 
fining epithet,  ^  Upariieii  r.  (r^  Up.  rdyfia). 
Cone.  Laod.  c  3 ;  Justin.  Cod.  tit.  i.  lib.  3,  47 
(46) ;  Socrat.  h.  E.  vi.  18,  vii.  7 ;  Sozom.  B.  E.  L 
23 ;  ^  iKKKifinatrrtKii  r.  Cone.  Laod.  c  24 ;  Cone. 
Chalc.  c.  6.  Also  used,  like  « rdo  and  wA^po;,  of 
any  class  or  rank  of  persons  in  the  church,  e.g, 
of  laymen,  Cone.  Nicaen.  c  5  ;  Cone.  Constantin. 
c.  6  ;  of  monks  (&irjn7T«y),  Cone  I^od.  e.  24 ;  of 
catechumens.  Cone.  Neocaes.  c.  5 ;  cf.  the  Pfaffian 
fragment  of  Hippolytus  in  Gallandi,  vol.  ii.  p. 
488,  where  the  seven  $ua  rdyfuiTa  are  prophets, 
apostles,  martyrs,  priests,  ascetics,  holy  men, 
just  men. 

4.  fiaBfUsy  gr^duSy  possibly  used  from  the  first 
in  a  metaphorical  sense,  but  more  probably  with 
reference  to  the  platforms  on  which  the  several 
ranks  stood  or  sat  in  church ;  first  in  1  Tim.  iii. 
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13 ;  j3.  rod  KK-fipovy  Epist.  Synod.  Sardic.  ap.  S. 
Athanaa.  Apol.  c.  Arian.  c  37,  vol.  i.  p.  123 ; 
fi,  Tcpfafiuripov,  S.  Greg.  Nazians.  EpUt.  8  (11), 
Tol.  ii.  p.  8 ;  Cone.  Chalc  c  29 ;  ^.  8iaKav/af, 
S.  Greg.  Nyss.  de  Vita  8,  Macrm.  ap.  Migne, 
F.  O,  Yfil  zlvi.  p.  988 ;  0.  Upartias,  Cod. 
Justin,  lib.  i.  tit.  3,  53  (52) ;  jS.  iviamoinisf  Cone 
Ephea.  c.  1 ;  Cone  Sardic  c  5 ;  Cone  Chale  e  2 ; 
apparently  of  all  orders  from  readers  upwards, 
done  Sanlie  e  10,  but  of  the  higher  orders 
only  in  6.  Basil.  Epist,  3  ad  AmptiUoch,  e  51, 
p.  325;  cfrc  iv  fia0/i^  tvjx^omp  cfrc  xal 
aXfipoOdr^  ^trriptiri^  'wpoo'iuuripoMV  *,  cf.  Jus- 
tin. NoceU.  123,  e  4,  oiovS^orc  rdyiueros  % 
$a0fMVf  where  there  may  be  a  similar  distinc- 
tion. Qradus  is  also  sometimes  used  in  distinc- 
tion from  ordo,  S.  Leon.  M.  Epist,  1  (6),  toL  i. 
p,  593:  *'nec  in  presbyteratus  graduj  nee  in 
diaconatus  ordmSf  nee  in  subsequenti  officio 
dericorum  " ;  4  (^ne  Brae  A.D.  675,  e  7 :  ^'  qui 
gradus  jam  ecclesiasticos  meruerunt,  id  est, 
presbyteri  abbates  sire  leritae  "  (are  as  a  rule  to 
be  exempted  from  corporal  punishment) ;  but  else- 
where  "gradus  ordinum,"  Cone  Taurin.  A.D. 
401,  e  8,  or  "  sacrati  gradus,"  Cone  Rom.  A.D. 
465,  e  2,  or  ^clericatus  gradus,"  Can.  £ccL 
Afrie  e  27,  or  "  sacratissimi  ordines  cleri- 
conim,"  S.  Sirie  Epist  ad  Bimer,  e  7,  are  used 
of  any  of  the  ranks  of  the  clergy. 

5.  Among  other  equivalent  words  which  were 
in  use  may  be  mentioned  axvf^fh  Justin.  NocelL 
3,  1 ;  Cone  Nicaen.  e  8  (a/,  rdy^) ;  &(iar/ua, 
Const.  Apoet.  ii.  28,  viii.  1 ;  Cone  Nicaen.  e  8 ; 
Cone  Trull,  e  7 ;  afio,  Cone  Chalc.  e  2  ;  Cod. 
Justin.  lib.  i.  tit.  3,  42  (41),  e  9 ;  sacri  honores, 
8  Cone  Tolet.  a.d.  653,  c.  7. 

6.  Several  collective  names  for  the  clergy  are 
based  upon  the  fact  that  a  list  or  roll  of  the 
clergy  was  kept  in  each  church ;  hence  ol  iv  r^ 
ffJiP^lf  Karapi9ftovfMroij  (^ne  Chale  e  2;  ol  iv 
Kkdp^  iuna\fy6fuvoi,  id.  e  3 ;  Cone  Trull,  e  3, 
27 ;  o^  ^r  T^  KopiSyt  i^tra(6fM¥otf  Ck>nc.  Nicaen.  e 
16;  ol  iv  Upa,Tuc^  KaraK9y6fityoi  rdyfiarif  Cone 
Trull,  e  11,  24;  ol  Iv  UpariK^  KaraK6y^,  id.  e 
5 ;  rarely,  xaifowiKoit  S.  C]rrill.  Hieros.  Procatech, 
e  4,  p.  4;  S.  BasiL  Epist  1  ad  Amphilodu 
e  6,  where,  however,  it  is  probably  feminine, 
though  interpreted  by  Balsamon  and  2^naras 
as  masculine  (so  Pitra,  i/ur.  EooL  Or.  vol.  i. 
p.  614). 

11.  Intebnal  Oroavization  of  the  Clebot 
(ie.  grades  and  divisions  of  orders).'It  is  clear 
from  the  use  of  the  designations  ol  9poX<rrdfMwoi 
(1  Thess.  V.  12X  ol  nyoi^fuwoi  (Heb.  ziii.  7,  17, 
24),  ol  wponyoifutfoi  (Clem.  R.  i.  2,  1;  Herm. 
Vis.  3,  9)^  and  also  from  the  use  of  nX^pos  and 
ordo  in  the  singular,  which  has  been  pointed  out 
above,  that  a  distinction  was  drawn  in  the  earliest 
period  between  the  governing  body  of  a  church 
and  its  ordinary  members.  What  were  the  ele- 
ments of  that  governing  body,  and  how  far  the 
distinction  which  was  thus  created  corresponded 
to  the  later  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity, 
are  questions  of  too  great  intricacy  and  uncer- 
tainty to  be  properly  discussed  here.  But  side 
by  side  with  the  use  of  uKiipos  and  ordo  in  the 
singular,  which  almost  passed  away  with  the 
civil  organization  from  which  it  was  derived,  is 
found,  also  in  early  times,  their  use  in  the  plural 
to  designate,  not  the  governing  body,  but  all 
**  estates  "  of  men  or  women  in  the  church.  In 
the    KardXayosj  or  list  of  members  of   each 
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church,  as  in  the  corresponding  lists  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  associations,  with  which  the 
early  churches  had  much  in  common,  the  mem- 
bers were  arranged  in  groups;  each  of  these 
groups  was  a  K\7ipos  or  "  ordo  "  ;  the  number  of 
such  groups  was  not  rigidly  defined,  and  the 
variety  which  exists  in  the  lists  which  have 
come  down  to  us  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to 
lay  down  any  general  propositions  concerning 
them.  The  enumeration  of  orders  in  the  ApostO' 
lioal  Conatitutions  is  probably  a  relic  of  such  a 
list.  It  specifies  bishop^  presbyters,  deacons, 
readers,  singers,  doorkeepers,  deaconesses,  widows, 
virgins,  orphans  [laymen]  (C  A,  ii.  25 ;  viii.  10, 
12),  but  elsewhere  there  is  a  shorter  enumeration 
of  derks,  virgins,  widows  Havmen]  (iii.  15;  cf. 
viii.  29).  The  difficulty  of  determining  which 
of  the  classes  thus  enumerated  corresponded  to 
the  clergy  of  a  later  age  is  increased  by  the  fact 
that  sometimes  the  members  of  the  cterus  seem 
to  have  been  regarded  as  identical  with  the  per- 
sons whose  names  were  inscribed  on  the  casumf  a 
word  which  was  in  ordinary  use  under  the  em- 
pire, in  reference  to  fixed  payments  and  allow- 
ances of  provisions  (Cone  Nicaen.  e  3,  04  iy  r^ 
itX'fip^  apparently  =  ibid,  e  16,  ol  iv  r^  imv6¥i 
i^oTa(6fi9yoi ;  so  in  S.  Epiphan.  a  Haeres.  iii.  1, 
1,  p.  812,  fff  rum  yiip  fftSc  rih  ^iKoxpflP'O'^o^vrmv 
rov  Kh^ipov  ^  MaKoiro¥  ^  wMfffi^tpotf  j| 
ersp6p  rufa  rod  Kav6vos)^  Of  tne  classes  who 
were  thus  included  in  a  common  list  with  the 
church  officers,  those  which  survived  longest 
were  those  of  widows  and  virf^ins.  When  the 
distinction  between  clergy  and  laity  began  to  be 
more  sharply  drawn,  these  classes  remained  for 
some  time  on  the  border-line ;  and  it  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  conservative  character  of  forms  of 
public  prayer  that  the  ancient  enumeration  of 
orders  survived  in  the  missals  long  after  it  had 
ceased  to  be  recognized  in  conciliar  decrees,  or  by 
ecclesiastical  writers.  For  example,  in  bishop 
Leofric*s  Exeter  missal,  in  the  Bodleian  library 
(A.D.  969),  the  **  ordines  "  include  bishops,  pres- 
byters, deacons,  subdeaoons,  acolytes,  exorcists, 
readers,  doorkeepers,  ooRfsssort^  virgins^  vndowsy 

*  As  the  word  has  been  very  ftvquratly  miranderstood. 
It  may  be  advisiible  to  true  Its  several  meanings  with 
nnduubted  insUnees  of  their  ocourrmce:  It  denoted  (a) 
the  fixed  sum  paid  by  the  prrpetual  oecmp^t^r  of  a  fundus 
empkjfUutieua,  Cod.  Thsod,  5,  la, 30;  U,  10. 13;  (fr)  the 
fixed  oootrlbution  of  oum  or  other  prodace  paid  by  a 
proTiooe  to  Home,  hence,  e.^..  *'OaDon  Aegyrtl," 
Voplac.  Vit.  firm,  c.  5;  (e)  the  total  amount  thus 
contrfbated  and  available  for  distribution  In  fixed  rations 
among  the  Roman  popalace,  benoe  **  canon  nrbls  Romae/' 
•*  canon  urbk-arloa,"  CoA.  Tkeod.  U,  15,  2,  0;  of.  KuvpU. 
Majorian.  tH.  7.  c.  10,  ed.  Haenel,  NoveU.  Coiutit  p.  820; 
LamprM,  Vit  Slagab.  e.  27;  Spart  Vit.  Sever,  c  8; 
Balenger,  de  Veetig.  Rom,  ap.  Graev.  Tksa.  vol.  vUL  894; 
Palonner,  ad  C,  Datum  Xpist.  ap.  ennd.  vol.  iv.  U90; 
Knfan,  Stadt  u.  kAtgerl,  Ver/assumg  du  Hdm,  RetiekM^ 
i.  p.  2T4  «9g.  Heaoe  the  double  enactment  of  Cane 
Nieasn.  C  10,  Ka0at|n{««rat  rov  «Ai|pov  ecu  oAAorpiOf  rov 
Ka»6y<K  itrrai,  <A  he  will  loae  not  only  his  rank  but  his 
allowance:  hence  also  the  importance  attached  to 
cirt<7ToAai  icavoviKaC,  i.e.  letters  wbtch  entitled  the  bearer 
to  a  fixed  allowance  In  the  church  to  which  be  travelled. 
That  a  similar  connotation  came  to  attach  Itself  to  the 
word  KArakoyot  is  clear  fVom  Justin.  Jt&vdL  tit  3,  2, 
where  the  emperor  deprecates  the  formation  of  8wr4pwt 
KaraX6yo9f  by  ordaining  mere  than  the  fixed  number  Ibr 
a  diorch,  and  inovtding  for  those  so  ordained  In  some 
extcaordijMiy  wsj. 
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and  all  the  people  of  God  (fol.  108).  But  in  the 
meantime,  though  not  uniformly  throughout 
Christendom,  the  distinction  between  those  who 
held  office  and  those  who  did  not  had  become 
•harply  accentuated.  Between  them  came  those 
who  had  taken  monastic  vows  ()Aa\Koy  rf  \ay 
Tapa  robs  UpartKovs  vKyttrtd^oyrts^  S.  Dionyv. 
Areop.  Epist.  riii.  ad  DemopkU.  p.  599),  the 
TirffjM  rw¥  it<rKyfrmvj  Cone.  Laod.  c.  24,  or  rdyfxa 
r&u  fAoya(6vruy,  S.  Basil.  Epist.  Canon,  ii.  ad 
AmphUoch.  c.  19.  Into  this  class  were  merged, 
not  only  the  ancient  orders  of  widows  and 
Tirgins,  but  also  that  of  deaconesses ;  the  former 
became  simple  nuns,  the  latter  were  more 
usually  abbesses.  Hence  there  came  to  be  only 
three  orders  or  estates — the  *'ordo  dericalis," 
the  "  or  io  monachorum,"  and  the  ^  ordo  lai- 
comm  "  (Hrabanus  Maurus,  de  Instit.  Cletic.  lib. 
i.  c.  2 ;  cf.  Hugo  de  S.  Vict,  de  Sacram.  lib.  ii. 
pars  3,  c.  14).  It  may  be  added  that  the  dis> 
tinction  between  monks  and  clerks  was  ap- 
parently always  recognised  in  the  West,  e.g.  S. 
Hieron.  Epist.  125  (4)  ad  Unsttcum,  roL  i.  p. 
944,  **  ita  Tire  in  monasterio  ut  clericus  esse 
merearis,"  and  nsoally  in  the  East,  e.g.  3* 
Cyrill.  Alexand.  Epiat.  ad  Epiac.  Lib,  c.  4 ;  S. 
Athanas.  Epist.  ad  Dracont,  c.  9,  toI.  i.  p.  211 ; 
but  not  always  in  the  East,  e.g.  Schoi.  m  Jfomo- 
oan.  tit.  1,  c  31,  ed.  Rall^  and  Potld,  Athens, 
1852,  vol.  i.  p.  71 ;  Balsamon,  in  Cone  Carth. 
c.  35,  rol.  i.  p.  357,  though  elsewhere  Balsamon 
includes  among  clerks  only  those  monks  who  had 
received  episcopal  ordination,  in  Cone.  Carth. 
c.  6,  rol.  i.  p.  119;  in  Cone  Trull,  c.  77,  toI.  i. 
p.  247. 

But  even  if  the  term  *^  orders  "  be  limited,  as 
it  will  be  limited  in  what  follows,  to  the  *^  ordo 
clericalis  "  in  its  later  sense,  there  is  great  diver- 
sity of  use  in  regard  to  the  persons  whom  it 
denotes.  No  two  periods  and  no  two  churches 
altogether  agree  as  to  the  grades  into  which  the 
clergy  were  to  be  divided,  or  as  to  the  offices 
which  created  a  difference  of  grade  in  distinction 
from  those  which  were  merely  difierences  of 
function  between  persons  of  the  same  grade.  A 
complete  account  of  this  diversity  of  use  would 
be  considerably  beyond  our  present  limits ;  but 
the  following  incomplete  account  will  give  the 
leading  facts  in  regard  to  (1)  the  gradea  which 
were  at  various  times  recognised,  (2)  the  groups 
into  which  those  grades  were  divided. 

(1)  Grades  of  (frd*r8  (gradns  ordinnm,  Cone 
Taurin.  A.D.  401,  c.  8).— 1.  Bishops,  prnbyters, 
deacons, — Without  here  entering  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  primitive  distinction  between  bishops 
and  presbyters  [see  Prikst3»  there  is  no 
doubt  that  from  the  end  of  the  2nd  century 
these  three  grades  were  generally  if  not  univer- 
sally found,  and  even  so  late  as  tbe*4th  century 
they  are  sometimes  treated  as  comprising  all 
the  clergy ;  e.g,  in  the  synodical  letter  of  the 
council  of  Antioch  in  reference  to  Paul  of  Samo- 
sata,  Etiseb.  ff.  E.  vii.  30,  **  bishops,  and  presbyten, 
and  deacons,  and  the  churches  of  Gtxl ; "  ao  S. 
Cyrill.  Hieros.  Catech.  16,  22,  p.  256,  bishops, 
presbyters,  deacons  [monks,  virgins,  laymen], 
and  even  much  later  Suidas,  p.  2120  c,  defines 
K\^pos  as  rh  cinrrrtiia  r&u  huuciywv  Koi  wptafiv 
rdpvy.  (The  later  tendency  to  treat  bishops  as 
not  being  a  separate  order,  but  as  constituting 
with  presbyters  the  *'ordo  sacerdotum,*'  Cone. 
Trident,  s  ss.  zxiii.  e  2 ;  Catech.  Ram.  ii.  7,  26, 
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may  be  either  a  survival  from  the  earlier  time 
in  which,  whatever  may  have  been  the  distinc- 
tion between  them,  bishops  and  presbyters 
together  formed  the  **ordo  ecciesiasticus,'*  or 
an  exaltation  of  the  conception  of  the  priesthood ; 
the  latter  seems  to  be  the  view  of  a  loth  cen- 
tury pontifical  in  the  library  of  St.  Genevieve 
at  Paris  (B.  B.  1.  50,  fol.  xiv.),  ^  episcopatus  non 
est  ordo  sed  sacerdotii  culmen  et  apex  atque 
tronus  dignitatis.")  2.  The  earliest  addition  to 
these  three  grades  (there  is  no  certain  'evidence 
of  its  primitive  coexistence  with  them)  appears 
to  have  been  that  of  readers.  The  four  grades 
of  bishop,  presbyter,  deacon,  and  reader  form  the 
nucleus  of  every  organization  in  both  East  and 
West,  and  they  are  sometimes  the  only  grades 
which  are  recognized,  e.g,  Tertull.  de  Prttescript. 
Hanret.  c.  41;  Ator.  KX'^jmvtos,  ap.  Lagarde, 
Jw.  Eed.  Heliq.  p.  74,  Pitra,  Jur.  Ecd.  Gr, 
vol.  i.  p.  84 ;  Cone  Sardie  c.  10 ;  S.  Greg.  Nazianz. 
Orat.  xlii.  c.  11,  p.  756 ;  Cone  Lphes.  Act  i. 
cap.  23.  The  only  churches  which  have  pre- 
served the  order  of  bishops  without  retaining 
that  of  readers  are  probably  those  of  England 
and  Abyssinia  (Ludolf,  Historia  At-thiupica, 
Append,  pp.  306,  320).  3.  The  com))lex  cha- 
racter of  the  duties  of  deacons  caused  them  to 
be  divided,  and  a  new  order  of  assistant-deacons 
{iroBidKOPoij  subdiaconi ;  (nnipireu,  ministri)  was 
recognised ;  among  the  earliest  instances  of 
such  a  recognition  are  S.  Cypr.  Epist.  24,  vol.  ii. 
p.  287;  Const.  Apost.  vlii.  11,  12,  20;  Cone 
Illib.  e  30;  Neocaes.  e  10;  Laod.  e  22,  43; 
Sozom.  H.  E.  i.  23 ;  Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  2, 
7.  The  five  grades  of  bishop,  presbyter,  deacon, 
subdeacon,  and  reader  are  apparently  the  only 
grades  recognized  in  S.  Joann.  Damase  Dial.  c. 
Manich.  e  3,  vol.  i.  p.  431 ;  S.  Sym.  Thessal. 
de  Sacr.  Ordin.  o.  156,  p.  138  (but  id.  de  Divino 
Temph,  e  26,  27,  30,  p.  275,  omits  subdeacons; ; 
they  became  the  ordinary  grades  of  the  Greek, 
Coptic,  and  Nest'irian  churches  (see  Martene,  de 
Ant.  EocL  Bit.  lib.  i.  e  8,  1 ;  Denzinger,  Hit. 
Orient,  vol.  i.  pp.  118,  122  ;  but  the  Scholiast  in 
Ralle'  and  Potle  s  edition  of  the  Councils,  vol.  i. 
p.  71,  states  that  the  current  practice  agreed 
with  the  Nomocnnon  in  also  recognizing  the 
order  of  singers ;  the  Copts  and  Nestorians  also 
subdivided  the  higher  orders  as  mentioned  below). 
4.  Sometimes  the  order  of  readers  was  subdivided 
so  as  to  make  a  separate  order  of  singers^  Justin. 
Novell.  123,  e  19 ;  Momocanon,  tit.  i.  c.  31 ;  the 
subdivision  has  remained  in  the  Syrian  churches, 
both  Jacobite  and  Maronite,  who,  however,  also 
subdivide  the  higher  orders  as  mentioned  below. 
Sometimes  when  singers  are  recognized  the  order 
of  subdeacons  is  omitted.  Const.  Apost.  viii.  10, 
and  some  MSS.  of  Can.  Apost.  69.  5.  Sometimes 
doorkeepers  were  added  as  a  separate  order,  Justin. 
Novell.  3  praef.;  but  ibid,  e  1,  §  1,  doorkee|iers 
are  distinguished  from  clerks;  similarly  in  Const. 
Apost.  ii.  25  doorkee^iers  are  mentioned,  whereas 
ibid.  viii.  10,  they  are  omitted  ;  so  in  the  Nesto- 
rian  canons  of  the  patriarch  John,  circ.  A.r>.  VOO, 
ap.  Ebedjesu,  lYatt.  vi.  cap.  6,  can.  11,  ap.  Mai, 
Scriptt.  Vett.  vol.  x.  p.  117:  '^de  omnibus  ordi- 
nibus,  sacerdotum  et  clericonim  atque  ostiari- 
orum."  They  are  also  mentioned  in  the  canons 
of  the  Alexandrian  church,  wrongly  attributed  to 
St.  Athanasins,  but  are  not  recognized  in  the 
later  Alexandrian  (Coptic)  ordinals,  nor  in  other 
eastern  churches.  6.  Sometimes  ixorcists  ore  added. 
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the  eight  orders  of  bishop,  presbyter,  deacon,  sub- 
deacon,  exorcist,  reader,  singer,  doorkeeper,  being 
enomerated,  Cone.  Laod.  c.  24.  They  are  men- 
tioned as  members  of  the  cUrua  by  St.  Cyprian, 
Epiat,  16 ;  bnt  they  are  apparently  exclnded  in 
Const.  Apost.  viii^  25,  and  though  sometimes 
mentioned,  e.g.  by  Greg.  Barhebraeus,  Nomocan. 
c.  7,  §  8,  they  never  had  any  general  recognition 
as  a  separate  order  in  the  East,  (a)  From  this 
list  sometimes  singers  are  omitted,  Cod.  Theodos. 
lib.  16,  tit.  2,  24  (a  law  of  Valens,  Gratian,  and 
Valentinian  in  a.d.  877  =  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  1, 
tit.  3,  6,  where  some  editions  insert  **  acoluthos,*' 
against  MSS.  authority,  apparently  to  make  the 
list  tally  with  the  later  Roman  lists);  so  Nomo- 
canon,  tit.  1,  c.  31.  (6)  Sometimes  doorkeepers 
as  well  as  singers  are  omitted,  so  apparently 
Cone.  Antioch.  a.d.  841,  c.  10  (which  is  one  of  the 
few  recognitions  of  exorcists  in  Eastern  canons) ; 
this  is  the  case  even  in  some  of  those  Western 
ordinals  which  give  a  ritual  for  the  ordination  of 
doorkeepers,  viz.  those  which  quote  the  decretal  of 
Zosimns  (Uinschius,  Decret.  Paevdo-IaiuL  p.  553), 
in  which  only  six  orders  are  specified.  7.  Some- 
times acMt/ths  axe  added  to  the  orders  enumerated 
above,  S.  Cyprian.  EpisL  28,  3;  possibly  Cod. 
Theodos.  lib.  Id,  tit.  2,  c  10  ;  Isid.  Uispal.  Eti/m. 
7,  2,  2,  but  when  this  is  the  case  singers  are 
commonly  omitted.  This  is  the  earliest  Roman 
list,  being  found  in  the  3rd  century  in  the  account 
which  Cornelius  gives,  ap.  Euseb.  ff.  E.  vi.  43  ; 
it  is  not  found  in  the  East,  nor  until  the  8th 
century  is  it  common  in  the  W^t,  one  of  the  rare 
instances  of  its  occurrence  being  in  a  Gallican 
inscription  of  A.D.  517,  given  by  Le  Blant,  /»- 
$cription8  ChrAicnnes  tte  ia  G<tulej  No.  30;  pro- 
bably also  ifnd.  No.  617,  A.D.  445,  assuming  that 
"  sequentibus  **  is  a  translation  of  iiKo\o69ois» 
But  it  came  at  last  to  be  the  usual  list  of  the 
western  canonists,  e,g,  Capit.  Hadrian,  c.  72; 
Yves  of  Chartres,  Ss'-m.  2,  vol.  ii.  p.  263 ;  Alcuin, 
de  Dit.  Offic.  &  34 ;  Hraban  of  Mainx,  de  Cleric. 
Irutit.  c  4  (where,  however,  readers  and  singers 
appear  to  be  identified),  and  Hugh  of  St.  Victor, 
cb  Sacram.  lib.  ii.  p.  3,  c  5,  ap.  Migne,  P.  L.  vol. 
dxxvi.  p.  425.  It  was  adopted  in  later  times 
by  the  council  of  Trent,  ae89.  xxiii.  c  2,  with  the 
exception  that  bishops  and  presbyters  are  classed 
together  as  **  sacerdotes."  But  Innocent  III., 
though  recognizing  acolyths,  excludes  exorcists 
and  readirm,  thus  giving  the  six  orders  of  bishop, 
presbyter,  deacon,  subdeaoon,  acolyth,  and  singer, 
which  he  regards  as  the  Christian  counterpart  of 
the  Levitical  orders  ''pontifices,  sacerdotes, 
levitas,  nathinaeos,  janitores,  et  psaltas  "  (Innoc. 
III.  de  Sacro  Altatis  MiniateriOf  i.  1,  Migne,  P.  L. 
vol.  ccxvii.  p.  775).  8.  In  some  Oriental  churches 
there  are  grades  which  in  the  west  either  do  not 
exist  or  are  not  ranked  as  grades  but  as  functioas : 
(a)  chorepiacopi  are  distinctly  ranked  as  co-ordi- 
nate with  the  other  grrades  of  clerks  in  Cone. 
Chalc.  c.  2;  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  1,  tit.  3,  40  (39), 
f  9 ;  Gennadius,  EpisL  Encyol.  in  Act.  Cone. 
Constan.  a.d.  459,  Mansi,  vii.  911,  Pitra,  vol.  ii. 
18^;  and  among  the  Jacobite  Syrians,  the  Ma- 
ronites  (both  of  whom  have  a  separate  form  of 
ordination  for  chorepiseopi),  and,  according  to 
George  of  Arbela,  the  Nestor ians.  (6)  Perio- 
deutae  are  also  ranked  as  a  separate  order  in 
Cod.  Justin.  /.  c,  probably  in  Cone.  Laod.  c.  57 
(cf.  Hefele,  CounciU,  E.  T.  vol.  ii.  p.  321),  among 
the  SyriaiiB  both  Jacobite  and  Maronite,  and, 
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according  to  Ebedjesu,  Tract,  vi.  c.  1,  ap.  Mai, 
Scrip:  t,  Ve  t.  vol.  x.  p.  106,  among  the  Nestorians 
(but  in  regard  to  the  eastern  status  of  both 
chorei  iscopi  and  periodeutae,  see  Denzinger,  JRitus 
Orietitaliuin,  vol.  i.  pp.  121  sqq.).  (c)  Archdeacons 
are  reckoned  as  a  separate  order  among  the  Copts, 
Jacobites,  Maronites,  and  Nestorians.  {d)  The 
Copts  also  recognit»e  an  order  corresponding  to 
the  archpresbyters  or  protopresbyters  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  churches,  whom  they  call  Igil- 
meni  [^you/Acyoi,  properly  used  of  abbats  or 
archimandrites,  Denzinger,  i.  117].  (e)  The 
Nestorians  recognise  an  order  of  officers  to  whom 
they  give  the  name  Scp thorn,  who  are  a  special 
grade  of  singers,  Denzinger,  i.  124.  9.  The 
oriental  churches  also  recognise  grades  of  the 
episcopate ;  the  Copts  have  bishops,  archbishops 
(=:  metropolitans),  and  a  patriarch,  for  each  of 
whom  there  is  a  distinct  form  of  ordination, 
Denzinger,  i.  116,  ii.  33;  the  Jacobites  and 
Haronites  have  bishops,  metropolitans,  and  pa- 
triarchs ;  the  Nestorians,  according  to  Ebedjesu, 
have  bishops,  metropolitans,  and  patriarchs,  but 
according  to  George  of  Arbela  there  is  projjerly 
a  distinction  between  patriarchs  and  oatholici 
[Catmoucus,  Vol.  I.  p.  321].  The  western  church 
has  also  sometimes  recognised  differences  of  grade 
in  the  episcopate.  Isid.  Uispal.  Etym.  vii.  12,  2, 
recognises  bishops,  archbishops,  metropolitajis, 
and  patriarchs.  Hrabanus  Maurus  identifies 
archbishops  and  metropolitans,  de  Cleric.  Instit 
c.  5.  But  the  council  of  Trent  made  these 
grades  to  be  with  **  priests  simply  so  called,''  i.e» 
presbyters,  grades  nut  of  the  episcopate  but  of 
the  priesthood,  Catech.  Horn.  2, 7,  26.  10.  From 
the  6th  century  it  appears  to  have  become  the 
custom,  especially  in  the  Gallican  churches,  to 
confer  upon  perstons  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  the  clergy  bv  giving  them  the  tonsure 
without  admitting  them  to  any  special  ofBce  in 
the  church ;  such  persons  were  called  c/ertci,  but 
it  is  admitted  by  canonists  and  by  the  council  of 
Trent  that  they  were  not  an  "  ordo  "  (Catalani, 
ad  Pontif,  Kan.  pars  i.  tit.  iii.).  11.  Several 
other  classes  of  church  officers  appear  at  various 
times  to, have  been  recognised  as  members  of  the 
clems,  e.  g.  (a)  oopiataf.  Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  xiii. 
tit.  1,  1  (but  distinguished  from  clerici,  Pnd,  lib. 
xvi.  tit.  2,  15),  S.  Epiphan.  Expo^.  Fid.  c  21, 
p.  1104  [CoPiATAK,  Dkcani,  PossARii]:  (6) 
cuetodea  martyrum  mentioned  apparently  as  co- 
ordinate with  deacons  in  the  Liber  Pontif.  Vit, 
8.  SUvestr,  =  8:,nod.  Geat.  8.  Silveatr.  c.  vii. 
Migne,  P.  L.  vol.  viii.  802,  in  the  Pseudo-Isidorian 
derretals,  Hinschius,  p.  450 :  (c)  cuaiodea  aacro^ 
runif  Isid.  Hispal.  da  Dtcin.  Off.  2,  9 :  (d)  koiti- 
Ayrtif  Ps.-lguat.  Epiat.  ad  Antiooh.  c.  12;  (e) 
B^Mpotf  Balsam,  m  Cone  TruU.  c.  77,  vol.  i.  p. 
247 :  (/)  k^tivtvraX  y\A<r<rris  cir  yXwrirayf  S. 
Epiphnn.  ^jrpos.  Fid,  c.  21,  p.  1104. 

It  is  possible  that  mystical  reasons  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  elimination  of  some  of  these 
classes  from  the  list  of  grades  which  came  ulti- 
mately to  be  received  by  theologians  in  the  West ; 
the  seven  orders  were  the  seven  manifestations 
of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  e.g.  Yves  of  Char- 
tres says  that  **  snncta  eccleHia  septiformis  gratiae 
est  munere  decora  ta  **  (D.  I  von.  Carnot.  Serm,  2,ii. 
p.  263);  so  Hugh  of  S.  Victor  :  "septem  spiri- 
tnalium  ofiiciorum  gradus  proinde  in  snncta 
ecciesia  secundum  septifnrmera  gnitiam  distri- 
buti  sunt "  (Hugon.  de  S.  Vict,  de  Sacram.  lib. 
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ii.  pars  3,  c.  5).  But  lanocent  IIL  de  Sacro 
AUaris  Minister,  lib.  i.  c.  1,  Migne,  P.  L.  vol. 
ccxvii.  p.  775,  finds  an  equnlly  valid  mystical 
reason  fur  »x  orders,  **  senarius  enim  numerus 
est  perfectus  ;**  and  still  later  canonists  agree 
with  Isidore  in  reckoning  tUne,  adding  clerks  and 
bishops  to  the  seven  grades  which  were  ordinarily 
received  by  theologians  (Catalani,  note  to  the 
PontificcUe  Somanunij  pars  1,  tit.  2) ;  so  in  the 
Maronite  pontifical,  Morin,  de  Sacr.  Ordin.  pars 
ii.  p.  40H).  Alcuin  (Albinos  Flaccus)  reckons 
eight  orders,  by  making  bishops  distinct  from 
prertbyters,  assigning  the  mystical  reason  that 
the  gates  of  the  temple  in  £zekiei*s  vision  had 
each  eight  steps  (Albin.  Flacc.  da  Divin.  Off. 
83  ;  Ezek.  zl.  31,  34,  37).  The  same  nnmber, 
without  the  reason,  is  given  by  Hrabanus 
Maurus,  de  Inatit,  Cleric.  1,  4,  and  in  St.  Dun- 
stan's  and  the  Jumi^ges  pontificals. 

(2)  Oroups  of  Gnuks  of  Orders. — The  several 
ordines  tended  to  combine  into  groaps ;  but  the 
groups  varied  widely  under  different  circum- 
stances. 

1.  Sometimes  the  bishop  was  regarded  as  stand- 
ing apart  from  the  other  oiiioers  of  the  church. 
This  distinction,  which  is  important  in  relation 
to  the  history  of  the  episcopate,  shews  itself  from 
the  fourth  century  onwards  in  the  restriction  of 
the  use  of  ttK^pos  and  kkiitpiKoi  to  those  who 
were  not  bishops.  This  may  not  have  been  uni- 
versally or  invariably  the  case,  as  many  passages, 
€,g,  in  the  Apostolioai  Canons^  may  be  interpreted 
in  either  way ;  but  the  following  instances  are 
clear:  in  the  Canon  Law,  Cone.  Ephea.  c  6, 
CJ  n^y  iTie-Kowoi  tUy  ^  KKripiHoi\  Cone  Chalc. 
c.  3,  fiii  iwiiricoirop,  nil  KkiipiK6¥ ;  1  Cone.  Carth. 
c.  9,  11 ;  Cone.  Trull,  c.  17;  in  the  Civil  Law, 
Cod.  Theodos.  16,  2,  11  (a.0.  354),  antiatites 
et  clerici ;  id.  16,  2,  32  (▲.D.  398) ;  episcopi  et 
clerici ;  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  1,  tit.  3,  39  (38),  rovs 
iwiCK^-Kovs  ^  Tovs  ic\fif»iico^s ;  id.  NonelL  6,  c  8 
(▲.D.  535),  123,  c.  6;  in  the  Fathers,  e.g.  S. 
Cyrili.  Alex.  Epist.  1,  z.  p.  4 ;  id.  Ep.  2,  z.  p. 
20 ;  S.  Leon.  M.  EpisL  167,  1,  i.  p.  1420 ;  Theo- 
doret,  H,  E,  2,  7,  p.  851 ;  in  inscriptions,  e.g,  at 
Corycus  in  Cilicia,  ^co^iAc^rirou  ^iri«-ic^Tov 
Ka\  [rov  c&]a7oG[f  ic]A^/wu ;  Le  Bas  et  Wadding- 
ton,  InacripUons  d^Asie  Mineure^  No.  1421  = 
C.  I.  6.  8619 ;  so  in  Suid.  p.  2120,  c  K\npos  th 
avtrtrifia  rwv  tiaK6¥»it  icol  wptcfivrdpttv. 
.  2.  Sometimes  the  higher  orders,  both  collec- 
tively and  in  the  abstract,  are  designated  by  words 
connoting  sacredness  or  priesthood;  Ic^rctov, 
Cone.  Antioch.  A.D.  341,  c.  8  ;  <f  ns  vp,  ^  5ia«c.  ^ 
B\ws  ruy  rov  Upartlw  ns,  S.  Athanas.  Epist, 
Encifcl.  1,  i.  p.  88 ;  id.  Epist.  ad  Bufin.  L  p.  769,  rf 
Upartltf  KoX  T^  Aa^  t^  btrh  c4.  S.  Basil.  Epist. 
198  (263),  iii.  p.  289.  *Upwreia,  Cod.  Just.  lib. 
1,  tit.  3,  53  (52),  A.D.  532 ;  id.  NoceU.  6,  c.  7. 
*Upv<r{ivn^  S.  Epiphan.  adv,  Haer.  2, 1, 48,  9,  i.  p. 
410;  Sozomen,  H.E.  ii.  34;  S.  Btusil.  Epist.  188 
(Canonic.  1),  §  14,  iii.  p.  275 — all  in  the  abstract 
of  the  office ;  in  the  concrete,  S.  Maxim.  Conf. 
Epist.  21,  ap.  Migne,  P.  0,  xci.  p.  604.  'UpariKoi, 
Cone.  Laod.  c.  24,  27 ;  S.  Basil.  Epist.  237  (264) 
iii.  p.  365  s=  rh  UpartKhv  irA^^st/ia,  id.  Epist. 
240  (192),  §  3,  iii.  p.  370.  So  Cod.  Theodos.  lib. 
zvi.  tit.  ii.  44 :  **  quicunque  cujuscunque  gradus 
sacerdotio  fulciuntur  vel  clericatus  hunore  cen- 
sentur." The  distinction  between  various  grades 
of  ordtrs  which  was  thus  created  was  by  no 
means  uniform,    (i.)  In  the  Ecist— a.  Sometimes 
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bishops  and  presbyters  were  classed  together  im 
distinction  to  deacons  and  other  clerks,  e.g» 
Auct.  Vit.  Spiridionis  ap.  Haenel,  Corp.  Leg.  ante 
Ju-tin.  lat.  p.  209,  "omnibus  qui  sunt  partium 
ecclesiasticarum,  sacerdotibus  inquam  et  dia- 
ooiiis."  Cod.  Justin.  lib.  i.  tit.  3,  10  (law  of 
Arcadins  and  Honor  ins,  A.D.  398),  **  sacerdotes 
et  ministri "  ;  S.  Sym.  Thessul.  de  Divino  Temj^o, 
c.  26,  27,  p.  275.  6.  Sometimes  deacons  were  in- 
cluded among  those  who  had  sacred  or  priestly 
rank,  e.g.  Cone  Laod.  c.  24 ;  UpariKols  ird 
wptafivT^ptatf  e«t  ditue6vwr ;  S.  Basil.  Epist.  237 
(264),  vol.  ii.  p.  365.  c.  Sometimes  subdeaoons 
appear  to  have  been  also  included,  e.g.  Cone.  An* 
tioch.  ▲.D.  341,  c.  3  ;  by  implication,  S.  Epiphan. 
Expos,  Fid.  c.  21,  vol.  i.  p.  1104;  so  according  to 
Balsamon,  who  may,  however,  be  simply  stating 
the  practice  of  his  own  day,  Cone.  Trull,  c.  77, 
which  makes  the  tripartite  division  Uparixobs  ^ 
KkfipiKoht  1^  iurictrrds»  But  in  the  East  as  in  the 
West  sttbdeacons  were  for  several  centuries  on 
the  border-line ;  they  had  sometimes  the  privi- 
leges of  the  higher,  sometimes  those  of  the  lower, 
division  of  the  clergy,  (ii.)  In  the  West  a  dis- 
tinction was  ultimately  drawn  between  "ordines** 
and  "  sacri  ordines  "  ;  the  latter  were  for  some 
time  regarded  as  consisting  of  bishops,  presby- 
ters, and  deacons,  but  the  earliest  canonical  re- 
striction of  the  phrase  to  these  three  orders  is 
probably  Cone.  Benevent.  A.D.  1091  (Manai,  vol. 
zz.  p.  738),  which  is  the  authority  quoted  by 
Gratian,  pars  i.  dist.  60,  4.  But  the  earlier  use 
of  "sacri  ordines"  for  all  classes  of  church 
officers  is  occasionally  found  even  after  the  limi- 
tation had  become  ordinarily  fixed,  (e.g.  in  a 
Reims  pontifical,  no.  179  (162),  fol.  109,  "sacri 
ordines"  are  distinguished  not  from  minor 
orders  but  from  the  orders  of  virgins 
or  widows).  The  modern  inclusion  of  the  sub- 
diaconate  among  "  holy  orders "  dates  from 
the  12th  century.  It  is  expressly  ezcluded 
by  Hugh  of  St.  Victor,  de  Sacram.  lib.  ii.  pais  3, 
c.  13.  Peter  the  Singer,  A.D.  1197,  speaks  of 
the  inclusion  as  a  recent  institution  V^erb.  Abbree, 
c  60 ;  Migne,  P.  L.  vol.  ccv.  184,  and  about  the 
same  time  Innocent  III.  says  that  "  hodie "  a 
subdeacon  is  in  holy  ordera  and  may  be  elected 
bishop  (j£[pist  z.  164;  Migne,  P.  L.  vol.  cczv. 
1257);  Durand  {BationcUe^  ii.  c.  8),  ascribes  the 
inclusion  to  Innocent  lU.  himself.  (Cf.  Morin, 
de  Saor,  Ordm,  pars  iii.  ezercit.  12,  c.  5 ;  Mar- 
tene,  de  Ant,  Eocl.  Rit,  lib.  i.  c.  8,  art.  2.) 
Earlier  traces  of  this  elevation  of  the  subdia- 
oonate  are  S.  August.  Serm,  356,  de  IHversis,  c.  2, 
vol.  V.  p.  1575  ;  Can.  Eccles.  Afric.  c.  25  ;  Cone 
Qemnd.  A.D.  583,  c.  1 ;  2  Cone  Tolet.  a.d.  531. 
c.  3 ;  on  the  other  hand  in  most  Oriental 
churches  subdeacons  still  retain  their  primitive 
place,  and  do  not  enter  into  the  sanctuary. 

3.  Sometimes  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons 
were  classed  together,  without  ezpress  reference 
to  their  sacred  or  priestly  character,  as  forming 
a  higher  class  of  clergy ;  the  existence  of  this 
distinction  in  early  times  is  made  apparent,  with- 
out being  expressly  stated,  by  differences  in  dis- 
cipline, e.g.  in  Can.  Apost.  42,  43,  54, 55  ;  after- 
wards it  came  to  be  commonly  expressed,  e.g„ 
1  Cone.  Matiscon.  A.D.  581,  c.  11 ;  Episcopi,  pres- 
byteri,  vel  universi  honoratiores  clerici ;  Joann« 
Diac.  Vit.  S.  Greg.  if.  i.  31;  hence  "inferiorea 
clerici,"  Cod.  Eccles.  Afric  c  28 ;  "  inferioris 
ordinis  clerici,*'  S.  Augustin.  Epist,  43  (162),  C 
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8 ;  Alcuin  (Albinus  Flaccus),  de  Divin.  Off»  c. 
33,  '*tres  superiores  gradus;"  Ansalarius  of 
Metz,  de  Ecd,  Off,  2,  6,  where  "inferiores 
ordines  "  are  **  ordines  subject!  diacono  et  pres- 
bytcro.**  Sometimes  the  reference  to  relative 
superiority  or  inferiority  is  omitted,  but  bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons  specially  enumerated, 
and  the  other  orders  are  summed  up  as  "clcrici," 
e.g.  Can.  Apost.  4,  8,  16 ;  Cone.  Nicaen.  c.  S, 
Antioch,  c.  2,  8  Chalc  c.  6,  3  Carth.  9, 15  ;  will 
of  Perpetuus  of  Tours,  A  D.  474,  in  D'Achery, 
SpicUegi'tm,  vol.  iii.  p.  303 ;  Karlomanni  Capit 
lAftm.  A.D.  740,  ap.  Pertz,  M.  G  H.  Legum.  vol. 
i.  p.  18.  The  line  was  afterwards  drawn  at  sub- 
deacons  (one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  which  is 
in  the'Z^eiS  Wisigothorwiiy  lib.  ii.  tit.  1,  c.  18), 
but  it  was  not  until  the  13th  century  that  the 
subdiaconate  was  ordinarily  ranlced  among 
••majorcs  ordines;**  from  that  time  "sacri 
ordines  **  are  identical  with  **  roajores  ordines," 
and  included  bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  and 
Bubdeacons,  *'minorea  oxtlines'*  including 
flcolyths,  exorcists,  readers,  and  doorkeepers. 
The  distinction  does  not  exist  in  Oriental 
churches. 

(3)  Swsoesskm  of^  and  ifdenah  between,  grades 
of  orders. — ^There  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence 
in  the  earliest  period  of  any  rule*against  the 
appointment  of  «  layman  to  any  office  whatever 
in  the  church,  still  less  is  there  any  evidence  to 
shew  that  a  clerk  who  had  begun  in  a  lower 
grade  had  to  pass  by  any  regnlar  steps  of 
succession  to  a  higher.  There  are  instances  (1) 
of  bishops  who  had  never  been  presbyters 
[Bishop,  Vol.  I.  p.  219],  to  the  examples  given 
in  which  place  may  be  added  the  case  of  Panli- 
nianus  in  S.  Hieron.  Epist,  82  (62),  vol.  i.  p. 
518 :  the  cases  mentioned  in  S.  Leon.  M.  Episf. 
14,  ad  Anastas.  c.  6,  vol.  i.  p.  688 ;  S.  Greg. 
Magn.  Epiat.  ix.  109,  vol.  ii.  p.  1014 :  the  case 
of  St.  Caesarius  of  Aries,  Ft^  c.  1,  Migne,  P.  L 
Vol.  Ixrii.  1005 :  the  very  late  instance  of  a 
bishop  of  Lyons,  in  A.D.  841,  in  Pertz,  M.  0.  H. 
Script,  i.  p.  110,  Mabillon,  ifua.  ftal.  vol.  1.  68; 
and  of  John,  bishop  of  Constance,  mentioned  in 
Walafrid  Strabo,  Vit  S.  GalL  lib.  i.  c  23, 
Higne,  P.  L  cxiv.  998,  Greith,  Altirische  Kirche, 
p.  382 :  the  complaint  of  pope  Celestin,  Epist. 
ad  Epiac.  GalL  c.  3 :  and  the  Brehon  law  that 
when  a  bishop  '*  stumbled,"  i.e.  committed 
adultery,  the  reader  shall  be  installed  in  the 
bishopric,  S^mchus  Afor,  ed.  Hancock,  p.  59 :  see 
also  Mabillon,  Jliua,  Ital.  vol.  ii.  p.  cviii. ;  Den- 
zinger,  Sit,  Orient,  vol.  i.  p.  146:  and  for 
evidence  that  some  popes  never  passed  through 
the  presbyterate,  Mabillon,  1.  c.  p.  cxix.  The 
case  of  Photius,  who  was  accused  and  ultimately 
deposed  because,  among  other  reasons,  he  had  not 
passed  through  the  lower  grades,  can  only  be 
mentioned  here ;  the  weakness  of  the  Latin  attack 
upon  him  is  shewn  in  the  writings  which  contain 
i1^  especially  Nicolas  L  Epist,  12,  13,  Migne, 
P.  L.  vol.  cxix.,  Mansi,  vol.  xy.  :  Ratramn.  of 
Corbey,  Lib.  oontr,  Graeo,  iv.  c.  8,  Migne,  P.  L. 
cxxi.  334,  lyAchery,  SpicU,  vol.  i. ;  Aeneas  of 
Paris,  adv,  Oraec,  c.  210,  Migne,  P.  L.  vol.  cxxi., 
lyAchery,  SpicU,  vol.  i. ;  Photins's  letter  in 
defence  will  be  found  in  Migne,  P.  G.  vol.  cii., 
Epist,  i.  2.  (2)  Of  presbyters  who  had  never 
been  deacons  (e,g,  St.  Cyprian,  according  to 
Pontius,  Vit.  S.  Cypr,  c  3 ;  St.  Augustine, 
according  to   Possidius,    Vit,  8,  August,  c.  4; 
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probably  St.  Basil  as  St.  Greg.  Kazianz.  Orat, 
43,  c.  27,  vol.  i.  p.  792,  mentions  only  his  being 
reader,  presbyter,  bishop:  Cosmas  mentioned  in 
S.  Greg.  Magn.  Epist,  xiii.  28,  vol.  ii.  p.  1237  : 
the  case  is  also  contemplated  in  the  Canon  Law, 
Gratian,  Decret.  i.  dist.  74,  c.  9,  =  Ivo,  Decrtt. 
vi.  c.  106).  (3)  Of  deacons  who  had  never  been 
subdeaoons  (e.g,  St.  Chrysostom  in  Socrates, 
H.  E,  7,  8,  p.  313;  the  subdiaconate  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  enumeration  of  necessary 
grades  in  Cone.  Sardic.  c.  10,  and  it  is  not  even 
now  necessary  among  the  Jacobite  Syrians, 
Denzinger,  Rit.  Orient,  vol.  ii.  p.  82). 

But  although  these  instances  are  important  as 
shewing  not  only  that  the  rules  which  were  laid 
down  from  time  to  time  were  limitations  of  an 
earlier  freedom,  but  also  that  ordinations  per 
saltvan,  as  they  were  afterwards  called,  were 
regarded  as  canonically  valid,  yet  they  must 
probably  be  considered  as  exceptions  to  a  pre- 
vailing   tendency.     As  early  as  the   Pastoral 
Epistles  promotion  to  a  higher  grade  is  held  out 
as  an  inducement    to    '*use  the   office  well*' 
(I   Tim.   iii.  13),  and  a  person  who  had  only 
recently  been  converted  is  made  ineligible  for 
the  office  of  a  ^  bishop  "  (p.^  wf6<pvroy,  1  Tim. 
iii.  6).     This   latter  regulation  had   evidently 
come  to  be  disregarded  at  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  century,  and  the  council  of  Nicaea,  c.  2,  in 
re-enacting  it  extended  it  to  all  clerks  (the  mean- 
ing of  the  difficult  Greek  text  of  the  canon  is 
probably  best  expressed  by  Rufinus,  II.  E.  2,  6, 
**  ne  quis  nuper  assumptus  de  vita  vcl  conver- 
satione    Gentili,    accepto    baptismo,    antequam 
cautius  examinetuy,  clericus  nat  ;**  so  in  effect 
Dionysius  Exiguus,  but  Hefele  ad  too,  takes  a 
slightly  different  view).     But  in  the  course  of 
the  same  century  there  are  traces  of  the  growth 
of  a  tendency  to  appoint  no  one  to  a  higher  office 
until   he  had  passed  through  the  lower.     The 
tendency  was  probably  fostered  by  the  civil  law 
in  regard  to  appointments,  ^  ut  gradatiro  honores 
deferantur,"  Modestin.  in  the  Big.  50,  4,  11, 
quoting  a  letter  of  Antoninus  Pius ;  "  gerendorum 
honorum  non  proroiscua  facultas  est,  sed  ordo 
certus  huic  rei  adhibitus  est,"  Callistratus  in  the 
Dig.  50,  4,  14,  §  5.     This  tendency  finds  its  first 
authorized  expression  in  Cone.  Sardic.  c.  10,which 
however  de^s  with  the  special  case  of  a  wealthy 
man  or  lawyer  (T\o^a'i6t  rit  ^  (rxo^aurriKSs) 
being  elected  to  a  bishopric,  and  requires  such  a 
man   to   pass  gradatim  through   the  offices  of 
reader,  deacon,  and  presbyter.     Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen  is  less  definite.    He  lays  down  as  a  general 
rule  that  a  man  should  fill  a  lower  office  in  the 
church  before  filling  the  highest  office  {Orat.  2, 
Apolog.  §  111,  vol.  i.  p.  62,  sometimes  inter- 
preted that  he  should  be  a  reader  before  being  a 
presbyter).    The    first    writer    who  speaks   of 
passing  *'  per  solitos  gradus  **  is  Jerome  (Epist, 
60  (3)/  ad  Heliodorum,  vol.  i.  p.  337).     Leo  the 
Gr^at  discourages  the  omission  of  the  lower 
grades,  but  does  not  disallow  it  (Epist.  12-,  vol.  i. 
p.  674),  whereas  Gregory  the  Great  speaks  of 
the  omission  as  ^*  grave  nimis  "  (Epist,  ix.  109, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1014,  writing  to  Brunhild ;  cf.  ibid.  ix. 
106,  vol.  ii.  p.  1009,  '^ordinate  ad  ordines  acce* 
dendum  est "). 

When  the  rule  had  been  fairly  established, 
there  still  arose  cases  in  which  it  created  a 
difficulty.  In  such  cases  the  rule  was  at  once 
observed  and  evaded  by  accumulating  ordina- 
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lions,  i.tf.  ft  person  was  sdmitted  to  svccessire 
grades  on  the  same  day  or  at  short  intervals. 
Earljr  instances  of  this  practice  are  that  of 
Wulfad,  in  whose  favoor  Charles  the  Bald  wrote, 
Epist,  Csroli  R,  in  Cone  8ue$»<m,  A.D,  866; 
Mansi,  vol.  zt.  p.  708,  and  that  of  a  bishop  of 
Salerno  mentioned  by  Leo  Marsicanus,  Chron, 
CasiTL  ii.  98;  Migne,  P.  L  voL  clzxiii.  One 
edition  of  the  Roman  pontifical  (that  which  was 
pablished  by  Albertus  Castellanus  at  Venice  in 
1520  and  dedicated  to  Leo  X.)  makes  provision 
for  the  case  of  a  pope  who  was  elected  either  as 
a  layman  or  in  minor  orders,  '*  acdpiet  primam 
tonsuram  et  minores  ordines,  at  alii  inferiores,** 
with  this  difference,  that  he  is  to  be  vested  from 
the  first  in  mitre  and  rochet,  and  to  receive  the 
instruments  of  the  several  orders  at  his  faldstool. 
But  even  when  grades  were  not  accumulated,  it 
was  not  until  the  8th  century  that  ordinations 
per  iKtltum  began  to  be  considered  invalid  or  to  be 
punished  by  deposition. 

One  of  the  earliest  instances  is  in  the  Frank- 
fort capitulary  of  ▲.D.  789,  which  deposes  a 
bishop  Gaerbod,  who  admits  that  he  had  not 
been  ordained  presbyter  or  deacon  (Capit.  Fran- 
cofnrt.  §  10,  ap.  Pertz,  M.  U.  G.  Legwn,  vol.  i. 
p.  73).  Of  later  instances  the  mediaeval 
canonists  furnish  an  abundant  crop,  e.g.  Inno- 
cent IlL  Epiit,  vii.  192.  A  presbyter  who  has 
not  been  ordained  deacon  is  allowed  to  retain  his 
orders,  but  has  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of 
being  ordained  deacon,  id.  £piat,  viii.  118;  a 
deacon  who  does  not  know  whether  he  received 
minor  orders  or  not,  is  required  to  receive  them  , 
**  ad  cautelam,*'  id.  £pUt,  z.  146 ;  a  deacon  who 
has  knowingly  passed  over  the  subdiaconate  is 
sent  to  a  monastery  for  a  time. 

The  question  what  grades  were  neoessavy  re- 
solves itself  into  two  questions — (i.)  what  was  the 
first  grade,  (ii.)  what  were  the  necessary  subse- 
quent grades,  (i.)  The  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  recorded  historical  examples  is  that,  as  a 
rule,  those  who  dedicated  themselves  to  the 
service  of  the  church  began  as  readers.  An  in- 
dication of  this  is  found  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Cyprian  {Epist,  33,  vol.  ii.  p.  319,  of  the  ordina- 
tion of  Aurelius;  but  the  use  of  **placuit" 
shews  at  the  same  time  that  there  was  no  exist- 
ing rule  on  the  subject).  In  the  following 
century  Basil  (according  to  S.  Greg!  Kazianz. 
Oral.  43,  c.  27,  voL  i.  p.  792)  and  Chn'sostom 
(according  to  Socrat.  B.  E,  vii.  3 ;  Pallsd.  ViL 
S.  Ckrys.  c  5)  both  began  as  readers.  In  the 
5th  century  there  are  the  instances  of  Felix  of 
Nola  (Paufin.  Poem.  XV,  de  8,  Feliccy  v.  108 ; 
Higne,  P.  L.  vol.  Ixi.  470),  and  of  John  of 
Chalons  (Sidon.  Apollin.  EpiH,  iv.  25).  The 
same  inference  as  to  the  custom  of  beginning  as 
readers  follows  (1)  from  the  constant  practice  of 
the  Greek  church ;  (2)  from  the  eai'liest  papal 
decretals  on  the  subject,  those  of  Siricius, 
Zosimus,  and  Gelasius,  which  are  quoted  below ; 
(3)  from  Cone.  Milev.  ▲.D.  416  (cf.  S.  August. 
Epi$t  63  (240),  vol.  ii.  p.  231),  2  Cone  Nicaen. 
c.  14.  The  earliest  indication  of  the  practice 
of  beginning  as  a  doorkeeper  is  probably  that 
which  is  indicated  by  Paulinus  of  Nola  Epist  I 
(6)  ad  Sever,  ell;  Migne,  P.  L  vol.  Ixi.  158 
(although  this  may  shew  rather  his  own  humility, 
than  the  prevalence  of  a  custom);  but  in  the 
9th  century  the  rule  was  laid  down  which  has 
been  the  rule  of  Western  canon  law  ever  since 
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that  every  clerk  must  pass  through  that  grade 
(Silvest.  Ep%st,  c  7;  Caii  Epiat,  c  6;  both 
adopted  by  the  Pseudo-Isidore  from  the  JAber 
FtMtiJioaiiSy  see  below).  Martin  of  Tours  began 
as  an  exorcist  (Snip.  Sever.  Vit.  S.  Martian 
c.  5),  and  Gregory  the  Great  speaks  of  a  monk 
who  began  as  a  subdeacon  {Epik,  13,  28,  voL  ii. 
p.  1237> 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  there  was  a  counter 
tendency  to  that  which  ultimately  prevailed ;  it 
was  probably  not  until  the  clerical  odice  became 
a  regular  profession  that  promotion  from  one 
grade  to  another  became  an  ordinary  rule ;  persons 
who  were  well  fitted  for  particular  offices  some- 
times remained  in  them  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 
Ambrose  {de  Offio,  Ministr,  i.  44)  writes  as 
though  division  of  labour  were  recognized  in 
the  ehurch,  and  as  though  it  were  a  function  of 
the  bishop  to  find  out  the  office  for  which  each 
person  was  best  qualified.  As  instances  of  th^ 
prevalence  of  this  view  we  find  an  acolyte  of 
eighty-five  years  of  age  (Le  Blant,  Inscriptions 
Chr^iennes  de  la  Oau-le,  no.  36)  a  deacon  of 
fifty-eight  (ibid.  no.  430),  a  subdeacon  of  thirty- 
two  (De  Roesiy  Inscr.  ChrisHanae  Urbis  Botnumae^ 
no.  743,  A.a  448). 

(ii.)  The*  definition  of  the  particular  grades 
through  which  a  clerk  must  pass,  and  of  the 
time  which  he  must  spend  in  each  grade,  belongs 
to  the  period  of  the  Isidorian  and  Pseudo-Isi- 
dorian  decretals.    The  uncertainty  which   pre- 
vailed, even  after  those  decretals  had  been  for^ 
mally  incorporated  into  canon  law,  is  shewn  by 
the  great  variety  of  readings  which  exist  in  the 
various  MSS.  of  the  decretals.     1.  The  earliest 
of  them  is  probably  that  of  Siricius,  Epist,  ad 
Etuner.  c.  10  (=  Gratian,  Decret.  i.  dist.  77,  c.  3^ 
Ivo  Camot,  Decrst.  6,  c  91),  which,  according  to 
the  text  given  by  Hinschius,  Decret,  Pseudo-lskL  ^ 
p.  520,  allows  a  person  to  be  ordained  reader  in 
early  youth;  then  from  puberty  until  thirty  years 
of  age  he  is  to  be  acolyte  or  subdeacon;  five 
years  afterwards  he  is  to  be  deaoon,   but  no 
definite  period  is  prescribed  before  he  can  be- 
come presbyter  or  bishop ;  if,  however,  a  person 
is  not  ordained  in  early  youth,  he  must  be  reader 
or  exorcist  for  two  years  after  his   baptism, 
acolyte,  and  subdeacon   for  five  years  in  all; 
there  is  no  other  presci'iption  of  time ;  but  other 
texts  give  an  interval  of  five  years  between 
a    deacon  and  a  presbyter,  and  of  ten  yean 
between    a    presbyter    and   a   bisho|i.    3.  The 
decretal  of  Zosimus,  which  is  probablv  next  in 
order  of  antiquity  {Epist,  ad  Hesyck,  c  3  = 
Grntian,  DecreU  i.  dist.  77,  c.  2 ;  Migne,  P.  L 
vol.  XX.  p.  672 ;  Hinschius,  p.  553)  provides  that 
if  any  one  has  been  ordained  in  infancy  he  must 
remain  as  a  reader  until  he  is  twenty  yean  of 
age;  if  he  is  ordained  later  in  life,  he  must  be 
either  reader  or  exorcist  for  five  yean  after 
baptism ;  in  any  case  he  must  be  either  acolyte 
(Egbert's  Pontifical  has  ^  catholicus  *')  or  siiV 
deacon  for  four  yean,  and  deacon  for  five  yean. 
No  other  limitsare  prescribed.    This  rule  seems 
to  ha^*e  been  widely  recognized  after  the  8th 
century,  since  it  is  found  in  the  Gelasian  sacra* 
mentary,  and  in  the  pontificals  of  Egbert,  St. 
Dunstan,  Jumi^es,  Koyon,  Cahors,  Vatican  ap. 
Muratori.      3.  The   Liber  PonUfiadis  supplied 
the  canon  law  with  two  other  deci'etals :  (1)  in 
the    Vitt   Caii  (=  (}aii  Epist,   c.   6;  Gratian, 
Decret.  i.  dist.  77,  c.   1 ;  Migne,^  P.  L.  voL  ▼• 
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190 ;  HiMchiiu,  p.  218)  Cmw  is  •aid  to  have 
laid  down  a  rule  that  a  bish*p  malt  have  passed 
thnNigh  the  aereoi  order*  of  doorkeeper,  reader, 
exorcist,  acolyte,  subdeaoon,  deacon  and  pres- 
bjter ;  (2)  in  the  VOa  SihesL  p.  35  (Migne, 
P.  L.  vol.  vmL  802,  «id  toL  ctivU.  1514, 
Hiaschiu,  p.  450,  whose  text  is  followed  hereY 
tint  pope  is  vaid  to  haye  established  the  rule 
that  a  bishop,  most  have  been  first  dooiibeeper, 
then  reader,  and  then  exorcist  for  whatcfvor  tine 
his  bishop  maj  have  determined ;  then  acolyte 
for  five  years,  subdeaoon  five  years,  custosiiiardr- 
mm  five  years  [deaoon  five  years,  income  MSS.], 
presbyter  three  years. 

But  it.  would  be  diffienlt  to  shew  that  the 
Intervals  thus  prescribed  were  even  generally 
observed.     No  donbt  the  mle  came  to  prevail 
4hat  the  conferring  of  eadi  of  the  lower  grades 
must  precede  the  conferring  any  of  the  higher ; 
"but  the  ideal  of  the    decretals,    according    te 
which  a  clerk  must  remain  long  enough  in  each 
grade  to  prove  his  efBoienoy  in  it,  was  probably 
•seldom  realised,  exoept  in  the  case  of  those  who 
were    devoted    to   the  eervioe  of  the  ohoroh 
from    infancy.       In    the    case   i)f   those    who 
sought  admission  to  holy  oidets  in  later  life,  the 
only  intervall  of  time  which  maintained  itself 
throughout,  and  from  which  a  dispensation  was 
very  rarely  given,  was  that  of  a  year  between 
the  first  admission  to  orders  and  the  presbyterate. 
The  Serum  Pontifical  bewaib  the  degeneracy  of 
the  times  which  left  so  short  an  interval  between 
the  **  status  laiualis"  and  the  '*  status  presby- 
terii  supremns  "  (ap.  Haskell,  MotL  £itucU.  vol. 
iii.  p.  158) ;  but  it  is  probably  the  case  that  the 
adoption  of  this  particular  interval  was  due  to 
the  custom  which  .grew  up  in  some  parts  of 
Spain  and  Gaul  in  the  8th  century  of  requiring 
an  **  annua  conversio,"  «>.  a  year's  seclusion 
from    secular    life   before  admission  to  major 
orders  (3  Cone.  Arelat.  ▲.D.  524,  c.  2 ;  3  Cone 
Aoiel.  A.D.  538,  o.  8 ;  5  Cone.  Anrel.  iuD.  549, 
c.  9) ;  this  again  was  connected  with,  and  per- 
haps grew  out  of,  the  rule  that  a  monk  roust 
spend  a  year  in  minor  orders  and  the  diaconate 
before  being  ordained  presbyter  (S.  Gelas.  Spist. 
9  tid  Episc.  Luam,  c.  2  ;  Gratian,  Decnt,  i.  dist. 
77,  c.  9 ;  Hinschius,  p.  650).    At  first  this  year 
was   divided    into    definite    periods;    Gelasius 
directs  that  a  person  must  spend  three  months 
in  each  of  the  four  offices  of  reader  (or  "  nota- 
rins"  or  ^'defensor"),  acolyte,  subdeacon,  and 
deacon  (»6m1).     But  afterwards  the  conferring  of 
minor  orders  became  a  mere  form  and  a  clerk 
could  pass  through  all  grades  up  to  the  diaconate 
on  one  and  the  same   day  (but  according  to 
Roman  canonists,  only  the  pope  could  grant  a 
dispensation  for  accumulating  major  ciders  on 
the  same  day;   see  Catalani,  ad  PoiUif,  JRom, 
pars  1,  tit.  2,  |§  4,  6). 

In  the  East  the  primitive  custom  of  appoint- 
ing a  layman  to  any  church  office  lingered 
longer;  the  custom  of  inierstUii  is  almost 
unknown.  The  limitations  are  rather  limita- 
tions of  age  than  of  interval ;  for  example 
Kbed  Jesu,  Tract,  vi.  c.  4,  2 ;  ap.  Mai,  Scriptt  VeU. 
A'tfv.  CoU,  vol.  X.  p.  112,  lays  down  the  rule  that 
boys  are  not  to  receive  imposition  of  hands,  but 
are  only  to  be  appointed  readers ;  when  they  have 
reached  adolescence  they  may  become  subdeacons; 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  they  may  become  deacons, 
4t  twenty-five  presbyters ;  but  even  after  a  suc- 
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cession  of  grades  had  become  established  a 
person  who  had  attained  the  requisite  age  might 
be  admitted  to  more  than  one  grade  on  the 
same  day ;  among  the  Nestorians  such  an  accu- 
mulation of  grades  beoune  the  usual  rule  (see 
the  ritual  in  Denzinger,  RiU  Orient,  vol.  ii.  p. 
227).  This  is  in  conformity  with  the  later 
Western  practice,  which  allowed  a  Ijiyman  to  be 
appointed  to  ai^  office  whatever,  but  compelled 
him  to  go  through  the  ordination  ceremonies  of 
all  the  lower  gxiKies.  (See  above  for  the  case  of 
a  layman  elected  pope.)  ^ 

III.  EXTBRNALOltOAinaATION  OF  THE  CLERaT.       ^^ 

—4a  apostolic  and  sub-apostolic  times  there  is 
BO  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  other  than 
the  internal  organisation  which  has  been  described 
above.  Each  church  has  its  officers,  but  each 
church  was  independent  and  complete  in  itself. 
There  were  friendly  relation*  between  one  church 
and  another;  there  was  an  interchange  of 
liAteis  and  of  hospitality ;  but  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  organised  combination 
for  common  purpoees,  and  still  less  any  subordi- 
nation of  the  officers  of  one  church  to  the  officers 
of  another.  But  in  the  course  of  the  2nd 
century  begin  to  appear  the  outlines  of  a 
«ystem  which  has  done  more  than  anything  else 
to  shape  the  subsequent  history  of  Christendom. 
Firsi  of  all  the  clergy  of  neighbouring  churches, 
and  ultimately  the  clergy  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  Christian  world,  came  to  be  associated  in  a 
single  organisation. 

Into  the  causes  which  produced  a  tendency  to 
organization  it  is  not  to  the  present  purpose  to 
enter.  But  the  shape  which  the  organization 
took  cannot  be  understood  without  a  reference 
to  the  influences  which  produced  it.  Those 
influences  flowed  chiefly  from  the  system  of 
administration  which  prevailed  in  the  empire.  ' 
Just  as  the  internal  organization  of  the  church 
reflected  the  main  features  of  the  civil  policy 
and  religious  associations  of  the  time,  so  did  its 
eztemal  organization  follow  the  lines  which 
were  already  marked  in  contemporary  life. 

This  is  seen  in  the  following  respects  espe- 
cially : 

(1.)  Every  year  deputies  (ir^c^pot,  l$gat%)  from 
the  several  towns  of  a  province  met  together  in 
a  provincial  council  (jcoiviw^  oonciiium).  The 
objects  of  these  councils  were  various  and  their 
powers  extensive.  They  had  a  oommon  fund 
from  which  they  could  build  temples  or  erect 
statues  ;  they  decided  as  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
territories  of  cities ;  they  had  the  right  of  com- 
municating directly  with  tha  emperor  in  regard 
to  the  civil  and  judicial  administration  of  the 
province.  From  them  came  the  first  beginnings 
of  ecclesiastical  organization  in  similar  assem- 
blies or  **  councils  *'  of  the  clergy.  Such  coun- 
cils began  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  where  the 
civil  councils  are  known  to  have  been  excep- 
tionally active  (TeitvXL,  de  JtfjuH.  c.  13,  "  aguntur 
per  Graecias  ilia  certis  in  locis  concilia  ex 
universis  ecclesiis ; "  cf.  Euseb.  If.  £.  5,  16, 
quoting  probably  ApoUinaris  of  Hierapolis  :  riy 
«rcrr&  r^y  *A(riaw  wurrihf  woKXdKts  Kai  woWaxjf 
T^f  'Affias  c/f  rovTo  [sc.  i^ainst  the  Montanists] 
irwf9K$6rr»0y) ;  in  the  time  of  Cyprian  they  were 
beginning  to  be  a  regular  institution  in  Korth 
Africa,  and  'from  that  time  onwards  they  became 
permanent  factors  in  church  history  [see  Couv- 
Ciifl,  Vol.  L  p.  473  sqq.].    Their  importance  in 
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regard  to  the  organ! znti on  of  the  clergf  is  that, 
following  the  exam|>le  of  the  civil  councils,  the 
ecclesiastical  councils  kept  to  the  lines  marked 
out  by  the  ciril  government,  and  that  conse- 
quently instead  of  the  organisation  for  eccle- 
siastical purposes  being  determined  by  proximity 
of  place  or  similarity  of  origin,  it  was  determined 
by  the  lines  of  demarcation  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces. Those  provinces  became  ecclesiastical 
units,  and  their  chief  cities  became  centres  of 
ecclesiastical  administration.  (For  the  facts  in 
relation  to  the  civil  councils,  see  Marquaidt, 
Bdmisoke  Staaiscerwaltuagj  bd.  i.  pp.  366-377  ; 
id.  in  Ephmneria  Epigraphioa^  1872,  pp.  200- 
214;  Duruy,  Hiatoirt  des  Bomaina,  vol.  v.  pp. 
213-219  ;  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  Hiatoiradta  [ntH- 
tutumn  Politiques  de  PAttcienna  Fi-anoa,  vol.  S.  p. 
107  sqq.) 

(2.)  in  the  civil  councils  the  president  was  an 
officer  whose  functions  were  to  a  great  eitent 
religious,  and  who  bore  the  name  of  Sicerdaa 
provittciae  (Cod.  Theodos.  12,  1,  46,  75,  174>, 
or  &px«P<^'  (^*  ^<  ^*  >^)487,  and  elsewhere).  To 
him  the  other  priests  of  the  province  were  sub- 
ordinate, and  in  some  cases  he  appointed  them. 
(.Julian,  Epist.  49,  63;  Ennap.  57,  ed.  Boisson. 
cf.  Marquardt,  1.  c  p.  868).  When  the  eccle- 
siastical councils  came  to  be  established,  their 
president  not  only    received   the  same  or  an 

equivalent  name,  Apx'^P'^'f  i^x**^^<'''"'^***t 
aurtimtu  aaoerdos,  but  he  was  also  invested  with 
the  right  of  confirming  both  the  appointment 
and  in  certain  cases  the  acts  of  the  other  bishops 
of  the  province.  In  the  East  this  office  fell  to 
the  bishop  of  the  metropolis,  who  was  hence  also 
called  6  rq;  /jniTp<nr6Ktms  or  metropotUanua ; 
but  in  Africa,  and  probably  also  at  first  in  Gaul 
and  Spain,  it  fell  to  the  bishop  who  was  senior 
in  date  of  appointment  [see  Primate]. 

(H.)  Within  the  limits  of  the  great  provinces 
were  smaller  organizations.  The  provinces  were 
subdivided  into  districts,  partly  for  fiscal,  partly 
for  commercial,  but  chiefly  for  judicial  purposes. 
These  were  known  as  conventua^  convcntua  juri- 
dici^  Juris Jictione8i  Sioiir^irf ts  (a  use  of  the  word 
which  must  be  kept  distinct  from  its  use  to 
denote  the  larger  divisions  of  the  empire  under 
Diocletian).  Each  of  them  had  its  centre  of 
administration,  its  "county-town"  with  its 
biisUica  or  "county-hall."  It  was  in  these 
centres  that  Christian  communities  were  first 
formed,  and  the  area  of  the  juridical  coni>autu8 
or  "  diocese  "  became  naturally  the  area  of  the 
ecclesiastical  organization.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishop  and  presbyters  was  concurrent  with 
that  of  the  civil  authority,  and  the  seat  of  juris- 
diction, which  was  also  the  place  of  meeting, 
was  under  the  Christian  emperors,  the  bcuUica  of 
the  civil  magistrate.  At  first  of  course  there 
were  many  districts  in  which  the  Christian  com- 
munity was  not  large  enough  to  warrant  the 
formation  of  any  organization ;  where  this  was 
the  case,  a  neighbouring  bishop  was  charged 
with  the  oversight  of  such  communities,  until  in 
process  of  time,  and  usually  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  provincial  council,  they  were 
large  enough  to  have  bishops  of  their  own ;  but 
even  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  the  sphere 
of  a  bishop's  jurisdiction  is  sometimes  spoken  of 
in  the  plural,  Sulp.  Sever.  Vial.  2,  3,  "  dum 
dioceses  visitat;"  cf.  Sidon.  Apollinar.  Epist 
7,  6,  p.  183 ;  4  Cone.  Tolet.  a.d.  633,  c.  36. 
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(Kor  an  account  of  the  civil  ofmventua  or  dioeeaea. 
see  Marquardt,  Udm,  Staaiso,  Bd.  L  p.  341 ;  the 
early  history  of  eodesiastical  dioceses  has  yet  to 
be  written.) 

Such  were  the  three  chief  respecta  in  which 
the  ecclesiastical  organization  followed  the  lines 
of  the  civil  organization ;  in  the  aasociation  of 
churches  according  to  provinoes,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  an  intra-provincial  hierarchy  with  a 
metropolitan  or  primate  at  its  head,  and  in  the 
recognition  of  the  bishop  of  a  city  as  having 
juriKliction  over  the  district  of  which  the  city 
was  the  centre,  the  chnrch  adapted  but  did  not 
materially  transform  leading  elements'  of  con- 
temporary civil  life.  « 

How  dose  the  oorrespondenoe  was  between  the 
ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  organization  can  be 
shewn  from  many  instances  in  both  east  and  wesL 
The  most  interesting  case  in  the  west  is  that  of 
Oaul.  According  to  the  NotUia  Frovinciarum  et 
Vignitatum  (circ  A.D.  400),  Gaul  was  divided 
into  two  dvil  dioceses :  (1)  D.  Galliamm ;  (2)  D. 
Vienneiisis.  The  former  was  subdivided  into  ten 
provinces,  viz.  Belgica  prima  et  secunda,  Ger- 
mania  prima  et  secunda,  Maxima  Sequanorum, 
Lugdunensis  prima,  secunda,  tertia,  qunrta  (=L. 
Senonia),  Alpes  Graiae  et  Poeninae.  (The Veronese 
MS.,  which  gives  the  division  under  Diocletian, 
divides  Lugdunensis  into  two  instead  of  four 
divisions,  thus  shewing  that  the  subdivision  took 
place  in  the  4th  century;  cf.  Mommsen, 
Abhandlungan  der  Berlin.  Aoadem,  1862,  p.  492.) 
The  latter  was  subdivided  into  seven  provinces, 
viz.  Viennensis,  Narbonensis  prima  et  secunda, 
Novem  Populi,  Aquitania  prima  et  secunda, 
Alpes  maritimae.  Not  only  was  the  tivil  metro- 
polis of  each  province  an  episcopal  see,  but 
in  all  cases  ezcppt  two  (Elusa  and  Ebrodunum) 
the  see  has  remained  until  modem  times,  and  in 
almost  all  cases  the  metropolitan  character  of 
the  see  has  also  remained,  the  bishops  being  styled 
arcAbishops  to  the  present  day.  For  example, 
the  metropolis  of  Belgica  Prima  was  Augusta 
Treverorum  =  Trier,  a  bishop  of  which  see  was 
prifsent  nt  1  Cone.  Arelat.  in  314 ;  that  of  Belgica 
Secunda  was  Durocortorum  Remorum  =  Reims,  a 
bishop  of  which  see  was  also  present  at  1  Cone. 
Arelat. ;  that  of  (vermania  Prima  was  Mbguntiacum 
=  Mainz ;  that  of  Germania  Secunda,  Colonia  Ag- 
rippina=r  Koln ;  that  of  Maxima  Sequanorum,  Ve- 
sontio=Bosanvon,  of  which  see  a  bishop  existed 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Si,  Irenaeus.  It  is  also 
remarkable  that  of  the  towns  (civitates)  which 
are  mentioned  in  each  province  as  being  towns 
of  importance,  almost  every  one  had  a  bishop. 
For  example  in  the  Provincia  Viennensis  twelve 
such  towns  are  mentioned  (besiden  the  metro- 
polis Vienna),  viz.  civitasGenavensinm=:  Geneva, 
civ.  Gratianopolis= Grenoble,  civ.  Deensium  (=: 
Ad  Deam  Vocontiorum  of  the  Peutinger  Tabla 
=  civ.  Dea  Vocontiorum  of  the  Jerusalem  Itiner* 
ary)  =  Die,  civ.  Valentinomms  Valence,  dv. 
Tricastinorum  (=SeQomago  of  the  Peutinger 
Table)  =  S.  PNul-trois-Chateaux :  civ.Vasisusium 
(=Vasio  of  Pliny)  =:Vaison,  civ.  Arausioorum 
(=Aru.HioQe  of  the  Peutinger  Table) = Orange, 
civ.  Cabellicorum=:Cavaillon  (for  the  name  of 
this  town  there  is  a  various  reading  in  the  Noti- 
tia,  viz.  civ.  Carpentoratensium=Carpentrss,  of 
which  a  bishop  is  mentioned  in  483),  civ.  Avon- 
uicomm  (rrAt'ennioue  of  the  Peutinger  Table) = 
Avignon :    dv.    Arelatensium  (in  some    MSSw 
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metrop.  ctr.  Araelatensis=Arelatoof  the  Peutin- 
ger  Table) = Aries,  civ.  Massilieasium  =:  Marseilles, 
civ.  Albensium  ("  nunc  Vivaria  *')  =  Viviers. 
Every  one  of  these  towns  had  a  bishop  in  Roman 
times.  The  same  was  the  case,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  in  the  other  provinces.  France  pre- 
serves in  its  bishoprics  to  the  present  day  the 
outlines  of  the  Roman  administration.  On  the 
other  hand,  England  is  an  example  of  a  country 
in  which,  the  Roman  organization  having  almost 
entirely  passed  away  before  the  final  organiza- 
tion of  the  church  begun,  the  dioceses  were  for 
the  most  part  formed  out  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms 
(see  Stubbs,  Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.  p.  224): 
and  similarly  in  Ireland,  **  the  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  bishop  was  coextensive  with  the 
temporal  sway  of  the  chieftain"  (Reeves,  Ac- 
ciesiasuocU  Antiquities  of  Down^  Connor,  and 
Droiiwre,  p.  303). 

Within  the  skeleton  thus  furnished  several 
other  tendencies  operated  which  arose  within  the 
church  itself. 

1.  There  arose  a  tendency  to  attach  a  clerk  to 
a  particular  church,  and  to  give  loctil  limits  to 
the  exercise  of  his  functions.  In  the  earliest  ages 
there  is  presumptive  evidence  that  a  member  of 
the  ordo  of  one  church  might  freely  pass  to 
another.  It  did  not  of  course  follow  that  he 
thereby  became  a  member  of  the  ordo  of  the  other 
church.  But  the  fact  of  his  holding  office  else- 
where was  recognised,  and  he  enjoyed  a  certain 
precedence.  Sometimes  also  he  was  placed  on 
the  clergy-roll,  and  he  might  thus  be  on  the  roll 
of  several  churches  at  once.  An  ambitious  or  a 
disaifected  clerk  was  able  in  this  way  to  pass 
easily  from  a  narrower  to  a  wider  sphere,  or  to 
rid  himself  of  the  supervision  of  a  too  exigeant 
superior.  But  this  came  at  last  to  be  prohibited, 
except  with  the  full  consent  of  all  who  were  cfti- 
cerned.  The  final  prohibition  was  indeed  the 
result  of  a  long  struggle,  nor  is  there  any  en- 
actment of  canon  law,  except  those  relating  to 
marriage,  which  required  to  be  so  frequently 
repeated.  The  earliest  existing  enactment  in 
the  east  is  Cone.  Nicaen.  c.  16  (which  however 
refers  to  an  earlier  canon,  possibly  that  which  is 
preserved  in  Can.  Apost.  15),  which  provides 
that  no  one  who  is  on  the  clergy-roll  of  any 
church  shall  leave  it  under  penalty  of  excom- 
munication; and  that  any  orlination  in  one 
church  of  a  clerk  who  is  on  the  roll  of  another 
church,  without  the  consent  of  his  proper  bishop, 
shall  be  invalid.  These  enactments  were  re- 
jK'ated,  with  additions,  by  1  Cone.  Antioch.  c.  H, 
Cone.  Sardic.  c  1 5,  Cone  Chalc.  c.  10,  after  which 
no  further  regulation  on  the  subject  became 
necessary  in  the  east  for  two  centuries  and  a 
half,  whMi  the  Trullan  Council  recognized  the  fact 
of  the  non-observance  of  the  earlier  canons,  and 
repeated  them  (c.  17).  In  Africa  similar  regula- 
tions were  made  by  the  councils  of  Carthage,  and 
were  incorporated  in  the  African  code  (1  Cone. 
Carth.  c.  5 ;  3  Cone.  Carth.  c.  21, 44  *,  Cod.  Eccles. 
Afric.  c.  54).  But  the  struggle  to  evade  them 
teems  to  have  been  stionger  in  Gaul  and  Spain ; 
they  were  first  made  at  Aries  in  314  (1  Cone. 
Arelat.  c.  21);.  they  were  renewed  ten  times  in 
the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  and  three  times  in 
the  7th  century;  at  Orange  in  441  (Cone. 
Arausic.  c.  8\  at  Aries  in  451  (2  Cone.  Arelat. 
c  13),  at  Tours  in  461  (I  Cone.  Turon.  c.  9),  at 
Tannes  in  465  (Cone.  Venet.  c.  10),  at  Valentia 
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in  524 (?)  (Cone.  Valent.  c.  6),  at  Aries  in  524 
(4  Cone.  Arelat.  e.  4),  at  Clermont  in  535  (Cone. 
Arvem.  c.  1 1),  at  Orleans  in  549  (5  Cone.  Aurelian. 
c.  5),  at  Aries  in  554  (5  Cone.  ArelaU  c.  7),  at 
Braga  in  563  (2  Cone.  Brae  e  8),  at  Toledo  in 
633  (4  Cone.  Tolet.  c.  53),  at  Ch&lons  in  650 
(Cone.  Cabillon.  c.  13),  at  Tohodo  again  in  683 
(13  Cone.  Tolet.  c.  11);  and  they  were  sanctioned 
by  a  capitulary  of  Pippin  in  753  (Capit.  Vemense 
duplex,  c.  12,  ap.  Pertz,  1, 26).  In  Englnnd  they 
were  recognized  by  the  Legatine  Synods  in 
787,  c.  6  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  vol.  iii.  p.  447), 
and  by  Egbert  of  York  (Dial.  Egbert  Eborac.  c. 
7,  9,  ibid.  pp.  402  sqq.).  Afterwards  they  passed 
into  the  body  of  canon  law  (see  Gratinn.  Dist. 
70 ;  D.  Ivon.  Camot.  Dect-et.  6,  26 ;  Hugon.  de 
S.  Vict,  ds  Saaxmi.  2,  3,  22),  nor  has  there  been 
any  serious  subsequent  attempt  to  destroy  the  re- 
lation of  lord  and  vasaal  which  they  established 
between  a  bishop  and  the  other  members  of  the 
ordo  eociesiasticus. 

2.  A  second  tendency,  which  arose  in  the 
course  of  the  Srd  century,  and  which  ran 
pari  ptusu  with  that  which  has  just  been  de- 
scribed, took  the  double  form  of  giving  local 
limits  to  a  bishop's  powera,  and  of  subordinating 
him  either  to  the  provincial  council,  or  to  a 
single  superior,  (a)  Probably  the  first  express 
recognition  of  this  local  limitation  is  in  the 
letter  of  th<*  four  Egyptian  bishops,  Hcsychiui^, 
Pachomins,  Theodorus,  and  Phileas,  to  Meletius 
of  Alexandria,  in  ▲.D.  303-5,  which  was 
published  from  a  Latin  version  at  Verona,  by 
Maffei,  Opusc.  Eoclss,  ii.  p.  253,  and  repub- 
lished by  Pitra,  Jur.  Ecd,  Or,  vol.  i.  p.  1. 
A  few  years  later  the  council  of  Antioch  ex- 
pressly limits  the  exercise  of  a  bishop's  powers 
to  his  own  province  or  iirapxia  (which  m<iy 
possibly  be  used  as  in  Cone.  Nii^en.  c.  6  =  iiol- 
ini<ns) ;  be  could  not  for  the  future  pass  into 
another  province  for  the  purpose  of  making 
ordinations,  except  on  the  written  invitation  of 
the  metropolitan  and  bishops  of  that  province 
(Cone.  Antioch.  a.D.  341,  c.  13);  the  council  of 
Constantinople,  forty  years  later,  renews  the 
enactment  (c    2,  aKK-^ous  8c  iviaK&irous  &w^p 

rttriy  AWms  olKOvofiicus  iKKKT^ffutarucats),  but 
makes  an  explicit  exception  in  regard  to  nations 
outside  the  Roman  organisation  (4v  rots  fictpfio' 
piKois  KOutfft).  In  those  parts  of  the  West  in 
which  the  meshes  of  that  organisation  were 
closer,  the  relation  of  one  bishop  to  another 
were  still  more  sharply  defined.  Where,  as  in 
Gaul  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century, 
there  was  a  bishop  for  every  civitas,  i,e,  for  the 
centre  of  every  circle  of  civil  jurisdiction,  it 
was  provided  that  each  bishop  should  be  con- 
fined to  his  own  circle,  and  should  not  exercise 
authority  in  the  circle  of  his  neighbour  (I  Cone. 
Arelat.  A.D.  314,  c.  17,  **ut  nullus  episcopus 
alium  episcopiim  coDculcet,"  1  Turon.  ▲.u.  461, 
c.  9,  excommunicates  those  who  transgress  the 
'*  terminos  a  patribus  oonstitutos ; "  1  Lugd. 
▲.D.  517,  c.  5 ;  1  Arvern.  A.D.  535,  c.  10).  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  a  proof  of  the  intimate 
connexion  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization, where,  as  in  Ireland,  the  imperial 
system  of  administration  did  not  prevail,  the 
bishops  preserved  their  original  status;  they 
were  the  officers  not  of  districts  but  of  single 
congregations ;    they  moved   about   almost   as 
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they  pleased  ;  dioceses  in  the  oHiaxry  sense  did 
Dot  exist  until  the  synod  of  Rnth-Brefiail  in 
1141  (see  Reeves,  EcclesiastUxU  Antkiuiiies  of 
Duwn,  Connor,  attd  Dromore,  append,  pp.  IZb, 
139).  (6)  It  is  also  probable  th^it  in  the  earliest 
times,  a  bishop  or  a  community  had  the  fiower 
of  appointing  any  baptized  penon  to  office  with- 
out regard  to  the  place  of  his  baptbm  or  to  his 
being  already  on  the  clergy-roll  of  another 
church.  But  while  on  the  one  lujid,  as  we 
hare  already  seen,  the  councils  gradually  came 
to  prohibit  a  member  of  one  church  fVom  taking 
office  in  another,  on  the  other  hand  they  re- 
strained bishops  from  ordaining  such  persons, 
partly  by  making  such  ordinations  null,  and 
partly  by  subjecting  offending  bishops  to  the 
penalty  of  suspension  and  eioommunication. 
(o)  It  is  also  probable  that  in  the  earliest 
times  each  bishop  was  independent  of  his  col- 
leagues; the  sereral  shepherds  of  the  flock 
of  Christ  were  amenable,  not  to  any  earthly 
superior  but  to  Christ  Himself:  ** singulis  pas- 
toribus  portio  sit  adscripta,  quam  regat  un- 
usquisque  et  gubernet,  rationem  sul  actus 
Domino  redditurus"  (St.  Cyprian,  Epitt,  55, 
da  Cornel,  c.  14,  toL  ii.  p.  821).  But  in  the 
course  of  the  4th  century  there  grew  up  the 
tendency,  which  was  probably  reflected  from 
the  great  contemporary  development  of  the 
hierarchical  system  in  the  empire,  to  subordi- 
nate bishop  to  bishop  and  church  to  church. 
The  details  of  this  subordination  grew  out  of 
the  extension  to  the  eccl«»iastical  sphere  of  the 
civil  system  of  provincial  councils  and  pro- 
vincial high  priests;  but  the  spirit  which  led 
to  that  extension  grew  up  within  the  church 
itself. 

3.  A  third  tendency,  which  arose  in  the  East 
from  the  gradual  decay  of  the  population,  and 
in  the  West  from  the  necessity  of  consolidating 
an  organization,  whkh  had  interwoven  itself 
with  the  civil  administration,  and  round  which 
a  complex  growth  of  material  interests  had 
clustered,  was  the  tendency  to  limit  the  number 
of  towns  in  which  bishops  were  appointed.  The 
number  of  bishops  in  early  times,  in  both  East 
and  West,  was  very  large.  From  the  small 
province  of  Asia  Proconsularis,  which  formed 
but  a  tenth  part  of  the  Dioecesis  Asiana,  thirty- 
two  bishops  were  present  at  the  council  of 
Ephesus  in  431.  In  the  provinces  which  made 
up  the  Dioecesis  AAricae,  470  bishoprics  are 
known  by  name  before  the  Vandal  invasion ;  and 
possibly  there  may  have  been  some  truth  in  the 
retort  of  Petilianus  to  the  reproach  of  Alypius, 
that  the  Donatists  had  bishops  in  villages  and  on 
estates,  *'  immo  vero  ubi  habes  sane  et  sine 
populis  habes  **  (Gotlat  Carihxg.  u  181,  ap.  Gal- 
lanJi  BM,  Pair,  vol.  v.  p.  620;  for  the  de- 
t  .ils  here  given  in  respect  to  Aftiea,  cf.  Qams, 
Sariea  Epitooporumy  p.  463;  Kuhn,  StSdt.  u, 
biirgerL  VerfoBmng  dss  Udm.  Seicht^  Bd.  ii. 
p.  486).  In  Ireland  the  number  of  bishops 
cannot  be  certainly  ascertained,  but  must  have 
been  large;  the  Awnah  of  the  Four  Masters, 
ad  ann.  493,  speak  of  St.  Patrick  as  having 
ordained  700  bishops  and  3000  priests;  and 
Aengus  the  Culdee,  in  the  9th  century,  speaks 
of  no  less  than  141  places  in  the  island,  in  each 
of  which  there  were  or  had  been  seven  contem- 
porary bishops  (Todd,  St  Patrick,  pp.  32,  35 ; 
tieeres,    Ecdesiastioal    Antiquities    of    Down^ 
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Connor,  and  Dromore,  app.  A.  p.  123  sqq.  whi-re 
several  other  references  are  given).  In  the  East, 
no  doubt  the  gradual  diminution  in  the  number 
of  bishoprics  arose  from  the  decay  of  the  popula- 
tion, but  in  the  West  it  was  the  result  of  policy. 
The  power  of  the  bishops  was  thereby  increased. 
This  is  expressly  stated  by  Leo  the  Great,  who 
contends  that  bishops  should  not  be  appointed 
**  in  quibnalibet  locis  neque  in  quibnslibet  cas- 
tellis  . . .  .  ne  quod  sanctorum  Patrum  divinitus 
inspirata  decreta  vetnerunt  viculis  et  posses- 
sionibus  vel  obscuris  et  solitariis  municipiis 
tribuatur  sacerdotale  fastigium  et  honor  cui 
debent  excellentiora  committi,  ipsa  sui  numero- 
sitate  vilescat"  (S.  Leon.  Magn.  Ep,  12,  c.  12, 
I.  p.  667).  In  the  century  that  followed 
the  conversion  of  Chlodwig,  a  di£Fbrent  policy 
was  no  doubt  followed  within  the  Prankish 
domain.  A  large  number  of  new  bishoprics 
then,  for  the  first  time,  appear  in  history, 
and  the  lines  of  the  Roman  organization 
are  broken.  But  this  foundation  of  new  sees 
lasted  only  for  a  time.  There  is  no  record  of 
any  new  foundation  between  that  of  Montpellier 
in  585  and  St  Brienx  in  848.  On  the  contrary, 
it  became  necessary  to  re-enact  the  provision  of 
the  civil  law :  **  ut  episcopi  debeant  per  sin- 
gulas  civitates  esse "  (Pippini  CafAL  Vem.  ▲.». 
755,  cf.  Pertz,  i.  p.  24);  but  this  does  not 
appear  to  have  amounted  to  more  than  the 
afflrmatidn  of  a  principle,  and  was  modified  bv 
the  Cipit.  FriuMfurt.  A.D.  794,  c.  22,  which 
repeated  the  Sardican  canon.  The  exigencies  of 
the  case  were  met  by  the  combination  with  the 
existing  system  of  an  order  of  bishops,  who  were 
not  tied  to  a  i>articulHr  city.  Such  an  order  had 
existed  in  the  chorepiscopi  of  the  East,  and 
under  that  name  it  was  revived  in  France. 
ineae  chorepiscopi  went  from  parish  to  parish, 
performing  especially  such  episcopal  acts  as  con- 
firmation, and  the  consecration  of  the  chrism 
and  admission  to  minor  orders ;  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  had  either  jurisdiction  or  power  of 
ordaining  presbyters  (Hrabani  Mauri  de  fnstiU 
Oler,  i.  5 :  ordinati  sunt  chorepiscopi  propter 
pauperum  curam  qui  in  agris  et  villis  consis- 
tunt,  ne  eis  solatium  confirmationis  deesset: 
Pippini  Capit.  Vermer,  ▲.D.  753,  c  14 ;  Pertz, 
i.  p.  22,  where  they  are  probably  meant  by 
*'  episcopis  ambulantibus  per  patrias  ").  But 
they  were  found  to  give  rise  to  many  difficulties, 
and  in  the  9th  century  a  determined  and  ulti- 
mately successful  attempt  was  made  to  abolish 
them.  (The  history  of  the  struggle,  which  is 
of  especial  interest  in  connexion  with  the  origin 
of  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals,  will  be  found 
on  Weizsscker,  Dcr  Kampf  geg$n  den  Chorcpis' 
oopat  des  frdnkiadten  Reichs  im  neunten  Jakr* 
hundert,  Tubingen,  1859  ;  see  aUo  an  article  by 
the  same  writer  in  von  Sybel's  Hi^Aische 
Zeitsckrift  for  1860,  pp.  42  sqq.,  and  by  van 
Noorden  in  the  same  journal  for  1862,  pp. 
811  sqq.)  A  new  form  of  organization  had  been 
gradually  developing  itself  during  the  two  pre- 
vious centuries,  and  it  now  became  both  ex- 
tended and  firmly  established.  The  old  Roman 
organization  still  to  a  great  extent  survived. 
The  old  Roman  cmiates  were  still  bishops'  sees ; 
the  limits  of  the  old  Roman  oonventus  were  still 
for  the  most  part  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishops  of  those  sees.  But  the  import- 
ance of  those  towns  in  relation  to  their  neigh- 
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bonra  had  in  many  cases  seriously  diminished ; 
and  the  districts  of  which  they  were  the  centres 
were  full,  not  of  pa/faniy  but  of  Christians  who 
required  clergy,  and  of  clergy  who  requir^il 
supervision.  Hence  th«  dioceses  were  sub- 
divide<i,  not  as  they  would  have  been  in  earlier 
times  into  new  dioceses,  but  into  districts  ii^ 
each  of  which  an  archpresbyter  had  a  moliHed 
jurisdiction  over  the  presbyters  and  othec  clergy. 
I^Archprbsbttebs,  VoL  L  p.  13B;  it  may  be 
added  that  the  idea  probably  came  from  th^ 
Eastern  church,  where  we  find  the  functions  of 
archpresbyter  (=:  v^wrovyieo'jBvrepos)  united 
with  those  of  a  vcficodcvr^i,  or  itinerant  bishop, 
Corpus  Insc,  Oraec,  No.  8822,  at  Abrustola  io 
Phrygia.]  This  waa  supplemented  by  oc(«^ 
sionaily  sending  the  eoclesiastioal  officer  who 
stood  in  the  closest  personal  relation  to  the 
bisho]!,  vis.  the  archdeacon,  as  a  special  'delegate 
to  enquire  into  the  conlition  of  the  clergy  and 
parishes  on  the  bishop's  behalf.  Mot  only  did 
such  a  delegation  become  in  time  a  dehffatio 
perpetua,  but  also  in  the  cas^  oi  some  Irtrge 
dioceises  several  of  the  dicttricts  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  an  arcKpresbyter  were  united 
together  and  placed  peimanently  under  the 
juritidiction  of  an  archdeaoon.  The  detailed 
account  of  this  last  arrangement  falls  outride 
our  limits ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  mention  it  as 
forming  the  last  important  link  in  tha  s«^ries 
of  changes  by  which  the  simpU  system  of  the 
early  church  was  transformed  int^  the  elaborate 
diocesan  organization  of  m**diaeval  and  modern 
times.  (See  Waits,  Deutacft$  Verfastwgtge^" 
ehicJUe,  Bd.  iii.  p.  364;  Gr^  Sshm  hiatoiyme 
gwr  les  Ardadkusres  in  the  Biilioihique  de  C&ok 
des  Ckartesj  3"*  s^ie,  t.  ii.  ppu  39,  215; 
Rettberg,  KirchtngMcMchk  DmUeohkmdM,  Bd*  ii* 
p.  610.) 

IV.  Admusion  to  0BIMBR8.—1.  Qjtalifioaiiinw : 
— The  fHCt  that  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church 
a  pei'son  was  almost  invariably  appointed  to 
office  in  the  city  in  which  he  lived,  and  by  the 
community  among  which  he  had  been  baptized, 
prevented  the  neoe^ity  of  minute  enactments 
in  regard  to  qualifications  for  orders.  It  waa 
more  a  matter  of  common  understanding  than  of 
ecclesiastical  rule  that  no  one  should  be  ap- 
pointed who  had  been  known  to  lead  an  immoral 
life,  or  whose  fitness  for  office  had  not  been 
ascertained  by  experience.  The  election  was 
practically  free.  The  assembly  whi€h  made  it 
was  not  bound  by  any  regulations  except  those 
which  it  laid  down  for  itsel£  The  points  wJbich 
were  looked  at  were  the  internal  qualifications 
of  character  rather  than  the  external  quaHfica- 
tions  of  age  or  status.  Upon  these  internal 
qualifications  all  the  earliest  exhortations  turo. 
The  Pastoral  Epistles,  1  Tim.  lii.  1-12 ;  Titus  i. 
6-9.  mention  no  others;  the  almost  contem- 
porary epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians 
c.  5,  H,  exhort  that  deacons  be  **  blameless,  not 
slanderers,  not  double-tongued,  not  fond  of 
money,  temperate  in  all  thingS;,  compassionate, 
careful,  walking  in  the  truth  of  the  Lord  ; "  the 
Clementines,  6.g,  Epist.  Clem,  ad  Jacob,  o.  2, 
and  the  earlier  books  of  the  Apostolio  Consti- 
tutions, e,g,  ii.  1  sqq.,  direct  that  a  bishop, 
at  the  time  of  his  ordination,  shall  be  tested 
as  to  his  having  brought  up  his  children 
in  the  admonition  of  the  Lord,  whether  he 
ii  blameless  in  regard   to  the  needs   of  this 
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life,  givnn  to  hospitality,  and  apt  to  minister; 
the  otdinances  of  Ciemen,t  (Axar.  KAi$m<,  Lagarde, 
Juris  EgJ,  Rcliq,  p.  74  sqq. ;  Fitra,  Jur.  EccL 
Gf;,  V9^.  i.  p.  77  sqq.)  direct  that  testimony 
shall  bv.  given  whether  he  *-  have  a  good  report 
from  the  heathen,  whether  he  be  without  fault, 
fond  of  the  po<or,  sober,  nt)t  a  drunkard,  not  a 
fornicator,  not  overr^ching  or  abusive,  or  a 
respecter  of  persons*  or  the  like :  it  were  well 
that  h^  were  wifeless,  but  if  not,  let  him  be  the 
husbii^id  of  one  wife,  capable  of  discipline,  able 
to.  interpret  the  scriptures;  and,  even  if  un- 
lei^med,  gently,  and  abounding  in  love  towards 
all."  But  this  free  right  of  election  came 
gradually  to  be  restricted.  With  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  churches,  with  tiie  loosening  of 
the  bands  of  close  fellowship,  which  had  bound 
together,  the  members  of  the  churches  in  the  face 
of  the  common  danger  of  persecution,  and  with 
the  multiplication  of  the  links  which  bound  one 
church  t«  another,  the  original  system  was 
found  to  be  too  indefinite.  The  communities 
wei^e  too  large  and  too  scattered  to  know  the 
habits  and  character  of  each  individual  member, 
and  the  functions  which  their  officers  had  to 
fulfil  beca^me  too  important  and  too  complicated 
to  be  entrusted  to  any  one  without  close  in- 
quiry, stress  began  to  be  iaid  upon  the  necessity 
of  examination  before  appointroeut,  and  definite 
rules  l^bd  to  be  agreed  upon.  With  the  existence 
of  auch  an  ej^amination,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Rpman  municipalities  were  already  familiar,  and 
it  ia  probable  that  the  ecclesiastical  communities 
followed  in  thia  as  in  other  details  of  their 
orguniaation  the  analogy  of  the  civil  communi- 
ties. No  one  could  be  elected  to  the  civil 
<*Qrdo". without  being  previously  examined  as 
to  his  possession  of  certain  qualifications :  he 
must  be  free-bom,  of  a  certain  age,  unconvicted 
of  any  crime,  and  possessed  of  sufficient  property 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office.  The 
ezaminaMon  into  these  qualifications  imme- 
diately preceded  the  election,  and  the  duty  of 
making  it  fell  on  the  presiding  officer  (see 
Marqui^t,  Rdmitche  Staat8vcrto€Utung,  Bd.  i. 
p.  497);  the  chief  authorities  are  the  Lex  Julia 
Municipalis,  Corp,  Inscr,  Lai,  No.  206,  and  the 
Lex  Malacitana,  %  bronze  found  at  Malaga  in 
1851,  which  gives  more  minute  details  than  were 
previously  known,  and  which  has  been  published 
by  Momm«en  in  the  Abhani/lungen  dtr  kUn.  Sachs. 
GeseUach,  der  WisamacKafiy  Bd.  3,  and,  in  a 
separate  treatise.  Die  Stadtreohte  der  hteiniscften 
Gemeinden  Sdpensa  u.  MalacOf  Leipzig,  1855; 
also  by  Giraud,  Paris,  1856  and  1868;  in  the 
Corp,  ifiacr.  LcU,  \L  1964,  and  by  Orelli-Henzen, 
Ifo.  7421).  In  the  same  way  the  possession  of 
^rtain  positive  qualifications  and  the  absence  of 
certain  disqualifications  were  made  conditions 
precedent  to  the  admission  to  the  ^  Ordo  eccle- 
siasticus,**  and  the  presiding  officer  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  such  conditions 
were  fulfilled.  But  it  is  obvious  that  under 
.  such  an  arrangement  the  qualifications  insifited 
upon  must  be  snch  as  to  admit  of  an  external 
test;  and  it  was  natural  that,  when  onee 
external  tests  began  to  be  imposed,  they  should 
tend  to  become  more  complex  and  more  rigid. 
The  earliest  of  such  tests  arose  out  of  the  early 
controversies  as  to  the  marriage  of  the  clergy. 
The  only  impediments  to  admission  to  orders 
which  are  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Apostolical 
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canoas  are  digamy,  and  marriage  with  two 
Bisters,  or  with  a  uiece,  or  with  one  who  was  not 
a  virgin  (c.  17,  18,  19).  in  subsequent  lists 
of  qualificatiuns  and  disqualifications  such  im- 
pediments occupy  so  large  a  place  tliat  the  lists 
themselves  furnish  the  best  contemporary  evi- 
dence of  the  state  of  feeling  on  the  subject. 
Three  such  lists  in  three  successive  centuries 
may  be  taken  as  typical,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
more  exact  comparison  will  best  be  given  in  their 
original  form.  1.  In  the  6th  century  the  rules 
of  admissiun  to  orders  were  settled  by  the  civil 
law.  Justinian  {Novell.  123,  c.  12)  enacts  as 
follows: — KKripiKobs  ovjc  i^Xus  x^^P*^**''***''^ 
auyxi^povfitif  ct  fi^  ypdfifjutra  iffotri  kcH  6p$^$f 
wiffTiv  Kou  $ioy  atfwhif  llx°^^^  '^'^  ^^^^  traKKatc^v 
ouH  ^v<nKobs  tffxov  ^  l;i^ov<ri  iraTSoi  &XX*  ^ 
ev>pp6ws  ^ovvras  ^  yaiitr^v  y6fUfiou  koI  aMi¥ 
fiiav  Koi  jrpdtriiv  iffx^KSras  Kol  fitful  x^P^"'  M^'^ 
StaCcvx^crorai'  hj^fip6s.  (Compare  the  disqualifi- 
cations mentioned  by  S.  Greg.  M.  Epiit.  4,  26, 
ad,  Januar.  vol.  ii.  p.  704 ;  id.  Epist.  2,  87,  ad 
Joann.  vol.  ii.  p.  600).  2.  A  century  later  than 
Justinian,  the  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  633, 
which  was  held  under  Isidore  of  Seville,  sums 
up  as  follows  the  canonical  disqualifications 
which  were  recognised  in  the  West  at  that 
time :  *'  Qui  in  aliquo  crimine  detecti  sunt,  qui 
sceiera  aiiqua  per  publicam  poenitentiam  ad- 
misisse  confessi  sunt,  qui  in  haeresim  laps!  sunt, 
qui  in  haeresi  baptizati  aut  rebaptizati  esse 
noscuntur,  qui  semetipsos  absciderunt  aut 
naturali  defectu  membrorum  aut  decisione 
aiiquid  minus  habere  noscuntur,  qui  secundae 
uxoris  conjunctionem  sortiti  sunt,  aut  numerosa 
conjugia  frequentaverunt,  qui  viduam  autmarito 
relicUim  duxerunt,  aut  corruptarum'  mariti 
fuerunt,  qui  concubinas  ad  fornic«itiones  habue- 
runt,  qui  servili  condition!  obnoxii  sunt,  qui 
ignoti  sunt,  qui  neopbyti  sunt,  vel  laici  sunt, 
qui  saeculari  mititiae  dediti  sunt,  qui  curiae 
nexibus  obligati  sunt,  qui  inscii  literarum  sunt, 
qui  nonduni  ad  triginta  annos  pervenernnt,  qui 
per  gradus  ecclesiasticos  non  accesserunt,  qui 
ambitu  honorem  quaerunt,  qui  muneribus 
honorem  obtinere  moliuntur,  qui  a  decessoribus 
in  sacerdotium  eliguntur."  (The  last  few  phrases 
evidently  apply  not  to  all  clerks,  but  only  to 
presbyters  or  bishops.)  8.  A  century  later 
(circ.  A.D.  750),  Egbert  of  York  gives  a  similar 
list,  but  with  important  additions  and  omis- 
sions :  "  Hujusmodi  tunc  ordinatio  episcopi,  pres- 
biteri  vel  diaconi  rata  esse  dicitur ;  si  nullo  gravi 
facinore  probatur  infectus,  si  secundam  non 
habuit  [uxorem]  nee  a  marito  relictam ;  si  poeni- 
tentiam publicam  non  gessit  nee  uUa  corporis 
parte  vitiatus  apparet :  si  servilis  aut  ex  origine 
non  est  conditionis  obnoxiiis ;  si  curiae  probatur 
nexibus  absolutus,  si  adsecutusest  litteras;  hunc 
elegimus  ad  sacerdotium  promo veri.  Pro  his 
vero  criminibus  nullum  licet  ordinarised  promo- 
tes quosque  dicimus  deponendos  ;  idola  scilicet 
adorantes ;  per  aruspices  [et  divinos  atque]  in- 
canta tores  captives  se  diabolo  tradentes ;  fidem 
suam  fulso  testiroonio  expugnantes;  homicldiis 
vel  fornicationibus  contaminatos ;  furta  perpe 
irantes ;  sacrum  veritatLs  nomen  perjurii  te- 
meritate  vlolantes.**  (Egberti  Kborac.  Dial.  c.  15, 
ap.  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  CouncUsy  vol.  iii.  p.  402 ; 
Wilkins,  Concilia^  vol.  i.  p.  85.) 

We  proceed    to   give    in  detail  the   various 
qoalilications    and  disqualificatlous  for   orders 
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which  were  laid  down  between  the  4th  and  the 
9th  centuries,  grouping  them  as — ^I.  Personal.  IL 
Civil;   III.  Ecclesiastical;   IV.  Literary. 

I.  Personal  Qvalifioations. — 1.  A  derk  must 
be  sound  of  limb.  Cone.  Rom.  ▲.D.  465,  c.  3 ; 
3  Cone.  Aurel.  A.D.  538,  c  6 ;  4  Cone.  Tolet. 
c.  19;  especially  he  must  not  hare  mutilated 
himself  with  a  view  to  living  in  chastity.  Cone. 
Nicaen.  c  1  (cf.  Socrat.  Jf.  E.  2,  26 ;  Theodor. 
H.  E.  2,  24) ;  Can.  Apost.  c.  22 ;  2  Cone  Arelat. 
c  7.  At  the  same  time  it  was  held  in  early 
times  that  the  Levitical  regulations  (Levit.  xxi. 
17  sqq.)  did  not  strictly  apply  to  the  Christian 
church,  and  when  the  monk  Ammonius  tried  to 
disqualify  himself  for  ordination  by  cutting  ofi' 
his  ear  his  mutilation  was  held  to  be  no  bar 
(Pallad.  Hist.  Lautiac.  c.  12,  Migne,  P.  G.  vol. 
xxxiv.  1032 ;  Sozomen,  H.  E.  6,  30) ;  but  when 
in  later  times  the  Levitical  analogy  was  strictly 
applied,  the  loss  of  any  part  of  any  member  was 
held  to  be  a  disqualification,  and  Innocent  III. 
{Epist.  X.  124)  gives  a  special  dispensation  to 
one  whose  finger  had  been  cut  off  against  his 
will  (the  canonists  based  their  rule  on  a  pseudo- 
decretal  of  Innocent  I.  Hinschius,  p.  533 ;  Regino 
Prumiens.  de  Ecdes.  Disdpl.  lib.  i.  410;  Burchard, 
lib.  ii.  c.  14 ;  Migne,  P.  L.  vol.  cxxxii.  p.  272). 
Some  later  Roman  pontificals  (quoted  by  Cata- 
lan!, ad  Poniif,  Rom,  p.  1,  tit.  2)  require  the 
examiners  to  feel  (palpare),  as  well  as  dili^ntiy 
to  observe  the  persons  of  candidates,  and  even 
to  require  them  to  take  of!^  their  shoes,  lest 
there  should  be  a  deformity  in  their  feet. 
2.  (1)  A  presbyter  must  be  at  least  thirty  years 
of  age.  This  rule,  which  was  based  on  a  refer- 
ence to  the  age  at  which  our  Lord  began  his 
ministry,  was  first  laid  down  by  Cone.  Neocaes. 
▲.D.  314,  c.  11 ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  universally  accepted,  inasmuch  as  Jerome 
has  to  defend  upon  general  grounds  the  ordina- 
tion of  his  brother,  Paulinianus,  at  that  age  (S. 
Hieron.  Epist.  82  (62)  ad  Thaoph.  toI.  i.  p.  518). 
But  it  was  recognised  by  a  Syrian  council,  ▲.D. 
405  (?),  c  24  (Mansi,  yol.  vii.  1181),  by  several 
Western  councils,  4  Cone  Arelat.  A.ix  524,  c.  1, 
3  Cone.  Aurel.  a.d.  538.  c  6,  4  Cone.  Tolet  A.D. 
633,  c.  20,  and  by  the  Trullan  council,  c.  14.  It 
is  also  recognised  in  the  civil  law,  Justin.  Noveil. 
123,  c  13,  and  in  the  Carolingian  capitularies, 
Capit.  Franoo/urt.  a.d.  794,  c.  49  ap.  Pertz, 
M.  H.  G.  Legvm^  vol.  i.  p.  75.  Bishops  were 
sometimes  ordained  at  an  earlier  i^e,  but  until 
the  8th  century  there  is  probably  no  instance  of 
such  an  ordination  of  a  presbyter.  The  instances 
even  then  belong  to  the  outlying  provinces 
of  Christendom.  Bede,  in  his  history  of  the 
monastery  of  Wearmouth  (Migne,  P.  L.  toL 
zciv.  729),  clearly  implies  that  Ceolfrid  was 
ordained  presbyter  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven ; 
and  pope  Zachary  gives  permission  to  Boniface, 
"the  apostle  of  Germany,"  in  751,  to  ordain 
presbyters,  in  cases  of  emergency,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  (S.  Zachar.  Epist,  18,  ap.  Migne, 
P.  L.  vol.  Ixxxiz.  952 ;  Gratian,  pars  i.  dist.  78, 
c  5).  On  the  other  hand,  some  canonists 
allowed  of  no  exception  to  the  rule  which  made 
thirty  the  minimum  age,  Burchard.  Wormat. 
Decret.  ii.  c.  9,  Ivon.  Camot.  Decret.  vi.  c.  30, 
Patiorm,  iii.  29 ;  so  the  Cone.  MelHt.  a.d.  1089, 
c.  4.  But  the  rule  was  ultimately  relaxed,  and 
the  council  of  Ravenna,  a.d.  1314,  c.  2,  fixed  the 
age  at  twenty-five;  so  Stat.  Eocles,.  Cadurc,  et 
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JKuth,   ap.  Martene  et  Dorand,  Atieott,  vol.   !v. 
p.  71d|  and  the  modem  Roman  pontifical.    The 
Kestorian  canona  of  Ebedjesu  also  allow  ordina- 
nation  to  the  presbyterate  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
fire  (Tract,  vi.  c  4,  can.  2,  ap.  Mai,  Script.  Vet. 
ToL  X.  p.  112)^    (2)  The  age  of  deacona   was 
originally  fixed  at  twenty^five ;  so  Cod.  Eccles. 
Afric.  c.  16  (bat  one  yenion  of  3  Cone.  Carth. 
c  4f  which  is  in  other  respects  identical  with 
this  canon,  adds  the    proriso,   '^nisi    primum 
dirinis  scripturis  instructi  vel  ab  infantia  eruditi 
propter  fidei  professionem  rel  assertionem  ") ;  so 
with  the  Gallican  and  Spanish  councils,  Cone. 
Agath.  A.D.  506,  c.  16,  4  Cone.  Arelat.  c.  I  (but 
the  rigorous  bishop  Caesarius,  who  presided  at 
this  council  and  subscribed  its  acts,  is  said  by  his 
biographers  never  to  hare   ordained  a  deacon 
under  thirty,    Vit.  S.    Oaetar,  Arefat.   1,  43, 
Migne,  P.  L.  rol.  Ixrii.  1022),  4  Cone  Tolet. 
e.  20 ;  so  also  with  the  Trullan  council,  c.  14, 
and  in  the  civil  law,  Justin.  Ncoell.  123,  c.  13 
(the  later  Roman  use  fixed  it  at  twenty-four, 
Pontific.  Roman,  p.  1,  tit.  2,  2).     (3)  The  age 
of  a  subdeaoon  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  fixed 
by  any  canon  in  the  West  earlier  than  2  Cone. 
Tolet.  A-D.  531,  c.  1  (where,  however,  it  is  only 
an  inference  that  the  age  mentioned  applies  to 
.3U  sttbdeacons),  and  in  the   East  earlier  than 
Cone.  Trull.  A.D.  692,  c.  15 ;  in  both  cases  the 
age  mentioned  is  twenty.    Justinian  fixed  it  at 
twenty-fire  {Noveli.  123,  c.  13),  but  the  later 
ciril  law  agrees  with  the  canon  law  (Leo  Comtit. 
16  and  75).     But  it  is  clear  that  there  was  in 
subsequent  times  considerable  variety  of  usage. 
Hugh  of  St.  Victor,  de  Sacrcan.  2,  3,  21,  makes 
fourteen  the  limit ;  the  council  of  Melti  in  1089, 
c  4,  Mansi,  xx.  723,  makes  fourteen  or  fifteen. 
In  the  Gesto  Abbat.  S.  Trudon.  lib.  viii.  c.  2, 
Migne,  P.  L.  clxxiii.  p.  113,  Rudolph   becomes 
subdeacon  at  eighteen,  which  is  the  age  fixed 
by  the  statutes  of  CiUiors  and  Rodex  in  1289, 
Martene  and   Durand,  Anted,  vol.  iv.  p.  718. 
The  council  of  Ravenna,  A.D.  1314,  c.  2,  Mansi, 
vol.  XXV.  537,  makes  sixteen  the  limit ;  but  the 
almost    contemporaneous    Cone.   Vienn.    under 
Clement  V.  in  1311,  makes  twenty-two,  and  this 
age  was  adopted  by  the  council  of  Trent,  and 
remains  in  the  present  Roman  ordinal.   (4)  There 
is  no  canonical  limit  of  age  for  minor  orders. 
The  civil  law  fixes  the  minimum  age  for  a  reader 
at  eighteen  (Justin.  NkmU.  123,  c.  13),  but  it  is 
'    clear   that  ordination   might  canonically  take 
place  at  a  much  earlier  age.     There  had  already 
^     arisen  in  the  West,  and  there  soon  afterwards 
arose   in  the   East,  the   custom   of  dedicating 
children  to  the  service  of  the  church  in  their 
earliest  years ;  hence  the  text  of  the  Nomocanon, 
which  incorporates  the  regulation  of  Justinian, 
varies  in  good  MSS.  between  the  ages  of  eight, 
eighteen,  and  twenty ;  and  the  Scholiast  ad  ioc. 
finds   it  impossible  to  reconcile  any  of  these 
readings   with  the  practice  of  his  day  which 
allowed  ordinations  to  the  lectorate  at  the  age  of 
five  or  six.    The  letter  of  Sirieius  (Hinschius, 
p.  522,  Migne,  P.  L.  vol.  xiii.  1142 ;  quoted  by 
the  canonists,  Gratian,  pars  i.  dist.  77,  3,  Iron. 
Camot.  Decret.  6,  91)  directs  that  ^  whoever  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  the  church  ought 
from  his  infancy,  before  the  age  of  puberty,  to 
be  baptized  and  associated  with  the  ministry  of 
readers."    The  letter   of   Zosimus  (Hinsi*hiu8, 
p.  553,  Mi^,  P.  L.  vol.  xx.  672 ;  quoted  by 
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Gra'.ian,  pars  i.  dist.  77,  2)  directs  that  ^  if  any 
one  has  given  his  name  from  infancy  to  the 
ministry  of  the  church,  let  him  remain  among 
the  readers  until  the  age  of  twenty."  In  Gaul 
the  council  of  Vaison  in  529,  c  1,  in  Africa  the 
third  council  of  Carthage,  c.  19,  and  in  Spain 
the  second  council  of  Toledo  in  589,  c.  1,  provide 
for  the  case  of  readers  marrying  when  they 
attain  to  puberty;  and  the  fact  of  early  ordina- 
tions is  proved  by  historical  examples,  e,g.  Sid  on. 
Apollin.  Epist.  iv.  25,  p.  126 ;  S.  Paulin.  Nolan. 
Poem.  XV.  da  S.  Felice,  v.  108 ;  Anastas.  Liber. 
Pontif.  de  S.  Eugenie  I.  p.  134,  "  clericus  a  cuna- 
bulis";  and  an  extant  inscription  at  Viviers 
to  a  reader  who  died  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
ap.  Le  Blant,  Inscriptions  CAr^iennes  de  la 
Oaule,  No.'  484.  The  later  mediaeval  practice, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  council  of  Trent, 
was  not  to  confer  the  tonsure  before  the  age  of 
seven. 

II.  Civil  Qualifioatione. — 1.  In  regard  to   the 
admission  of  slaves  to  orders  both  the  canon  and 
the  civil  law  varied  at  different  times:  in  the 
East  the  only  early  regulation  is  Can.  Apoat.  82, 
which  allows  slaves  to  be  ordained  oniy  when 
they  have  been  manumitted;  this  agrees  with 
the  civil  law,  Justin,  Cud.  I.  3,  37  (36),  Novell. 
123,  17.     In  the  West  the  earliest  regulation  is 
that  of  Cone  lUiber.  A.D.  305,  c.  8,  which  dis- 
allows the  ordination  even  of  a  freedman  whose 
pitronua  was  vneaeculo;  but  1  Cone.  Tolet.  ▲.D. 
400,  c.    10  allows  such    ordination   with  the 
patron*B  consent.     In  the  fifth  century  Leo  the 
Great,   writing  to  the    bishops  of   Campania, 
objects  to  the  ordination  of  slaves  as  inconsistent 
with  the  dignity  of  the  clerical  ofiice,  but  is  at 
the  same  time  a  witness  to  the  occurrence  of 
such  ordinations."    (S.  Leon.  M.  Epist.  4  (3)  c^ 
Epist.  Campan.  i.  p.  612 ;  for  the  meaning  of 
"  originali,"  cf.  St.  August,  de  Civit,  Dei\  10,  1, 
**  conditionem  debent  genitali  solo  propter  agri- 
culturam  subdominio  possessorum. ")  In  Gaul  it 
would  appear  that  ordination  was  at  one  time 
held  to  involve  manumission,  for  1  Cone.  Aurel. 
A.D.  511,  c.  8,  enacts  that  if  a  bishop  knowingly 
ordains  a  slave    without    the   consent  of   his 
master  he  must  pay  "  duplex  satisfactio ;"  if  he 
has  done  it  ignorantly,  then  those  who  *'  testimo- 
nium perhibent  aut  eum  supplicaverint  ordinari  " 
are  to  pay  such  satisfaction ;  (this  seems  to 
imply  that  part  of  the  "  testimonium "  which 
was   required   before  ordination  was  that  the 
candidate  was  free.)    In  a  council  held  in  the 
same  city  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  there  is 
a  definite  exclusion  of  both  slaves   and  serfs : 
aot  nullus  servilibus  colonariisque  conditionibus 
obligatus   juxta    statuta    sedis    apostolicae  ad 
honores  ecclcsiasticos  adroittatur,  nisi  prius  aut 
testamento  aut  per  tabulas  legitime  constitcrit 
absolutum  (3  Cone.  Aurel.  a.d.  538,  c.  26 ;)  but 
eleven  years  later  this  rule  was  relaxed,  and  a 
slave  might  be  ordained  with  hiii  mai>tcr's  con- 
sent, or,  if  ordained  without  such  consent,  '*  is 
qui  ordinatus  est,  benedictione  servata,  honest um 
ordini  domino  suo  impendat  obsequium,"  i.e,  he 
might  continue  to  be  a  clerk  without  ceasing  to  be 
a  slave ;  it  is,  however,  also  provided  that  the 
bishop  might,  if  the  master  preferred,  give  him 
two  slaves  m  place  of  the  one  who   had   been 
ordained  (5  I 'one.  Aurel.  a.d.  549,  o.  6).     In  Ire- 
land the  canons  of  St.  Patrick,  which  are  pro- 
I  bably  at  least  a  century  later  than  the  foregoing 
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coancils,  cleArly  imp]j  that  a  clerk  might  be  a 
ilave ;  c.  7  provides  fbr  the  excommunication  0/ 
a  clerk  who  is  negligent  in  coming  to  prajrera : 
**  nisi  forte  jugo  serv^tutis  sit  detentus."  But 
in  England  Egbert  of  York,  about  the  same 
period,  expressly  disallows  the  ordination  of 
slaves,  at  least  to  the  diaoonate  (Egberti  Eborac. 
J)ial.  c  15,  ap.  Uaddan  and  Stubbs,  CouncUSj  <^c. 
iii.  p.  402).  The  Carolingian  rule  was  equally 
strict;  if  a  slave  was  ordained  without  first 
obtaining  his  liberty  he  must  lose  his  orders  and 
go  back  to  his  master  (Capit.  Hludowioi  I. 
Aquisgran.  general.  ▲.D.  817,  c.  6,  ap.  Pertz,  i. 
p.  207,  cf.  Capit.  Francofurt.  A.D.  794,  c  30; 
Pertz,  vii.  p.  79  ;  Capit.  Ticin.  A-D.  801,  c  22 ; 
Pertz,  i.  p.  86). 

2.  The  privileges  and  iMHUXiriRS  [p.  822] 
which  Coostantine  at  first  conferred  upon  the 
clergy  caused  so  many  rich  men  to  seek  refuge 
from  the  burdens  of  taxation  by  taking  office  in  the 
ohurch  that  it  speedily  became  necessary  to  enact 
that  no  person  whose  fortune  placed  him  in  the 
rank  of  those  upon  whom  the  weight  of  public  bur- 
dens fell  should  be  allowed  to  become  a  clerk ; 
the  first  law  on  the  subject  has  not  been  pre- 
served, but  the  continuation  of  it  which  enacts 
that  it  shall  not  be  retrospective  is  found  in 
Cod.  Theodos.  16,  2,  3,  ▲.D.  820.  It  was  re- 
enacted  by  Constantius  in  361,  Cod.  Theodos.  8, 
4,  7  =  Cod.  Justin,  1,  3,  4 ;  and  again,  in  effect, 
by  Honorius  and  Arcadius  in  398,  Cod.  Theodos. 
16,  3,  32  ;  fifty  years  later  a  law  of  Theodosius 
and  Valentinian  allowed  ordnined  persons  who 
were  liable  to  municipal  duties  to  discharge 
those  duties  by  deputy,  Cod.  Justin.  1,  3,  21 ; 
but  Justinian  found  it  necessary  absolutely  to 
prohibit  the  ordination  of  such  persons:  9c<r- 
•glCofAty  ^7}S«Va  iram€\&s  lafn'*  fiovKtvr^y  tt-'hr^ 
ra^^ixTiv  ixitTKvrop  ^  wptir^drtpoy  rov  konrov 
yivtaBcu  (Cod.  Justin.  1,  3,  53  (52);  so,  also, 
id.  Novell.  6,  c  4 ;  123,  c.  15).  The  necessity  for 
such  a  provision  appears  even  from  ecclesiastical 
writers,  «.g.  Basil  speaks  of  r&v  wXtiirrt^y 
<^6$^  rqr  ifrparoKayias  §hrwoioiyr»v  iavrobs 
rf  (nrnptaiif,  (S.  Basil,  Spist  54  (181);  Migne, 
P,  Q,  32,  400;  ct  Joann.  Diac.  VU.  S.  Gregor. 
M.  2, 15,  voL  1.  p.  49) ;  and  the  rule  itself  was 
accepted,  e.g.f  by  Gregory  the  Qreat,  Epist.  4, 
26,  ad  Jan'uxr.  vol.  ii.  p.  704,  "  videndum  ne 
obnoxius  curiae  [Le.  liable  to  serve  on  a 
municipal  senate]  compellatnr  post  sacrum 
ordinem  ad  actionem  publicam  rodire";and  by 
4  Cone.  Tolet.  A-D.  633,  c.  19  ;  Egbert.  Eborac. 
Dial.  c.  15.  The  Prankish  kings  enacted  that 
no  freeman  should  be  ordained  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  king  or  hi»  officer :  1  Cone.  Aurel. 
A.D.  511  (shortly  before  the  death  of  Chlodwig), 
0.  4,  enacts  "  ut  null  us  saecularium  ad  clericatus 
officium  praesumatur  nisi  aut  cum  regis  jussione 
aut  cum  judicis  voluntate ";  in  the  following 
century  another  Prankish  council,  Cone.  Remens. 
circ.  A.D.  625,  repeats  the  enactment;  and 
among  the  F^/rmulae  Marcitlpki  is  a  letter  from 
a  king  giving  such  a  permission  {Formulae 
Marcidphi^  1,  19,  ap.  Migne,  P.  L,  vol.  Ixzxvii. 
p.  712).  Several  instances  are  found  in  the 
biographies  of  the  same  century,  e.g.  Sulpice  of 
Bourges  {Notit.  in  S.  Sulpit.  c.  8 ;  Migne,  P.  L, 
vol.  Ixxx.  p.  577);  Ouen  of  Rouen  (Ki*.  8. 
Aridoen.  ap.  Sur.  24  Aug.).  Charles  the  Great 
found  it  necessary  again  to  renew  the  enactment 
(Capit.  duplex  in  Theod.  Villa,  ad.  805,  c.  15 ; 
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Pertz,  1,  p.  134) ;  but  it  is  not  found  out  of  tiM 
rraniiish  domain. 

111.  Eodenastical  Qual^ication8.—l,  Baptism. 
It  was  so  invariably  assumed  that  any  one  who 
was  advanced  to  office  in  the  church  had  already 
bMn  made  a  member  of  the  church  by  baptiem 
that  the  enactment  of  a  oanon  <m  the  subject 
was  unnecessary.  At  Alexandria  a  catechum«k 
might  be  a  reader  or  singer,  but  the  custom  ia 
mentioned  as  exceptional  by  Socrates,  If.  E,  5, 
22,  and,  moreover,  readers  and  singers  were 
sometimes  not  reckoned  in  the  c^^is  at  all.  In 
the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  Cornelius  of  Rome 
expresses  a  doubt  whether  clinic  baptism  was 
sufficient  in  the  case  of  Novatian,  inasmuch  as  it 
had  not  been  followed  by  confirmation  (Euseb. 
H.  E.  6,  43) ;  and  early  in  the  following  centuxr 
the  council  of  Neocaasarea,  c  12,  is  disposed, 
except  in  special  cases  (ei  ^^  rclxa  lih.  t^v  lurh 
ravra  funQv  [t.e.,  of  the  baptized  person]  o-vouS ^ 
wad  vUrriy  koX  SUi  tntAifiw  k¥9fti-ruy\  to  dis^ 
allow  altogether  the  ordination  of  those  who  had 
received  clinic  baptism.  But  the  non-renewal 
of  the  enactment  (except  in  6  Cone.  Paris.  A.D. 
829,  c.  8,  Mansi,  14^  542,  which  extends  it  to  all 
irregular  baptisms)  makes  it  probable  that  it 
was  construed  rather  in  the  spirit  of  its  ex- 
ceptions than  in  that  of  its  main  provision. 
The  case  of  a  presbyter  being  ordained  before 
being  baptized  was  so  rare  that  no  provision  is 
made  for  it  in  any  canon  of  the  first  eight 
centuries.  The  general  case  of  uncertain  or 
defective  baptism  is  sometimes  mentioned  in 
ecclesiastical  writers,  e,g.  S.  Dionys.  Alexand. 
Ep.  ad  Xystwn  ap.  Euseb.  ff.  J7.  7,  9  ;  S.  Leon. 
Magn.  Ep.  66  (35)  ad  Neon,  Ravenn.  p.  1407  ;  id. 
Ep.  67  (2)  ad  Rustic.  Narbon.  c  17,  18,  p.  1427  ; 
but  the  special  case  of  an  unbaptized  presbyter 
is  first  mentioned  in  Abp.  Theodore's  Penitential 
at  the  end  of  the  8th  century,  who  apparently 
deals  with  two  contingencies:  a.  If  the  pres- 
byter has  been  ordain^  through  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  his  ordainer  that  he  has  not  been 
baptized,  the  ordination  is  invalid,  the  baptisms 
performed  by  the  supposed  presbyter  are  also 
invalid,  and  he  himself  must  be  baptized,  but 
cannot  be  reordained  {Poenit.  1,  9,  12  ;  Haddan 
and  Stubbs,  OounciU,  voL  iii.).  b.  If  a  presbyter 
is  ordained  under  the  belief  that  he  has  been 
baptized,  and  then  discovers  that  he  has  not,  he 
may  be  both  baptized  and  reordained,  boi 
persons  baptized  by  him  must  be  rebaptised  « 
(id.  2,  2,  13).  la  the  following  century  a 
capitulary  of  Pippin,  which  mentions  a  similar 
case,  does  not  specify  what  is  to  be  done  with 
the  presbyter,  but  allows  his  baptisms  provided 
that  the  tioly  Trinity  was  invoked  at  the  time 
(Capit.  Compendiense,  a.d.  757,  c.  12 ;  Pertz, 
Legunif  vol.  i.  p.  28).  As  the  imposition  of 
hands  was  an  integral  part  of  baptism,  it  must 
be  held  to  be  implied  in  the  general  regulations 
as  to  baptism ;  the  explicit  mention  of  it  as  a 
condition  of  ordination  is  much  later.  (But  it  is 
sometimes  supposed  to  be  meant  in  Cone.  Nicaen. 
c.  8,  which  requires  returning  Cathari  to  be 
XtipoOfrovfi4vovs  ;  so  Hefele  ad  loc  and  Catalani 
ad  Pontific.  Roman,  p.  1.  tit.  2,  3 ;  but  Gratian, 
8,  1,  7,  and  others  understend  ordination,  not 
confirmation,  to  be  meant.) 

2.  There  was  a  further  rule  that  ordinatioB 
was  not  to  follow  too  closely  upon  baptism  ;  the 
Pauline  firi  ytS^vrott  (1  Tim.  ill,  7)  ezpresssf 
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both  the  ordinarr  rule  and  the  ordinary  practice. 
During  the  early  years  of  Christianity  it  wa« 
Qbyionsly  important  that  before  a  person  was 
advanced  to  oflSce  in  a  church,  and  especially  to 
an   office   which   involved  disciplinary*  control, 
sufficient  opportunity  should  be  given  for  the 
observaticm  and  testing  of  his  character.    The 
leading  early  canon  on  the  subject  is  that  of  the 
council  of  Nicaea,  c  2,  which  refers  to  an  other* 
wise  unknown  earlier  canon  (perhaps  that  which 
is  embodied  in  Can.  Apost.  80),  and  speaks  of  its 
having  been  frequently  broken.     The  drift  of 
the  canon  is  clear,  although  there  is  some  doubt 
as  to  the   exact    interpretation    of   the    text. 
Rufinus,  H.  E,  2,  6,  sums  it  up  thus,  **  ne  quis 
nuper    assumptua    de    vita    vel    conversatione 
Gentili,    accepto    baptismo,  antequam  oautius 
examinetur,   clericus  Bat'*;   so  also  the  later 
canonists,  e.g,  Gratian,  I,  dist.  48  (see  Hefele, 
CounciiSj  E.  T.  vol.  i.).    It  was  repeated  in  effect 
in  the  same  century  by  Cone  Laod.  c.  3 ;  bnt 
although  it  continued  to  be  valid,  as  is  Men  from 
0,<7.  S.  Leon.  M.  Epist,  12,  c.  4,  i.  p.   663,  4 
Cone  Tolet.  c  19,  yet  the  necessity  for  it  practi- 
cally ceased  to  exist  when  the  great  mass  of 
the  population  came  to  be  of  Christian  parent- 
age  and  to  have  received  baptism  in  infancy. 
Gregory  the  Great  interprets  the  Pauline  in- 
junction as  having  in  his  time  a  different  mean- 
ing from  that  which  it  had  in  the  earlier  ages 
of  the  church  ;  he  applies  it  not  to  first  ordina- 
tion, but  to  subsequent  promotion,  and  para- 
phrases it  by  *'  ordinate  ergo  ad  ordines  acceden- 
dum  est"  (S.  Greg.  M.  Epist.  ix.   106,  vol  ii. 
p.   1009).     But  two  centuries  after  the  council 
of  Nicaea  the  spirit  of  the  canon  was  revived  in 
another  form  in  Spain  and  Gaul.     A  period  of 
probation  was  imposed  before  even  one  who  had 
been  a  Christian  all  his  life  could  be  admitted, 
if  not  to  minor  orders,  at  least  to  the  diaoonate. 
4  Cone.  Arelat.  a.d.  524,  c.  2,  3  Cone.  Aurel. 
▲.D.  538,  c  6,  5  Cone.  Aurel.  a.d.  549,  c.  9, 
enact  that  no  one  is  to  be  ordained  '*  nisi  post 
annuam  conversionem,'*  i,e.  except  af^r  a  year's 
withdrawal  from  secular  pursuits  and  devotion 
to  a  religious  life.  3  Cone  Brae  A.D.  563,  c.  20, 
enacts,  what  is  not  expressly  stated  in  the  Gal- 
ilean canons,  that  this  yifar  is  to  be  spent  in  minor 
orders  *'  [nisi]  ...  in  officio  lectorati  vel  sub- 
diaconati  disciplinam  ecolesiasticam  discat."  But 
there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  these 
regulations  outside  the  limits  of  Gaul  and  Spain, 
and  their  absence  from  the  list  of  disqualifica- 
tions in  4  Cone  Tolet.  c.  19  (see  above)  is  pre- 
sumptive evidence   of   their  not  having  been 
permanent  even  within  those  limits. 

3.  It  was  an  early  and  apparently  a  universal 
rule  that  no  one  who  had  ever  forfeited  his 
position  as  a  full  member  of  the  church,  by  *  pro- 
fessing penitence,'  should  be  admitted  to  office. 
Before  the  age  of  councils  the  rule  is  mentioned 
by  Origen  (c.  Cels.  3,  c.  51,  i.  p.  482,  ed.  Delarue), 
and  Augustine  gives  the  reason  for  it,  "ne 
forsitan  etiam  detectis  criminibus  spe  honoris 
ecclesiastic!  animus  intumesceas  superbe  ageret 
poenitentiam,  severissime  placuit  ut  post  actam 
de  crimine  damnabili  poenitentiam  nemo  sit 
clericus  nt  desperatione  temporalis  -altitudinis 
medicina  major  et  verior  esset  humilitatis  "  (S. 
Augustin.  Epist.  185  (50),  e  10,  ii.  p.  81^.  The 
Roman  rule  admitted  of  no  exceptions:  Cone 
Rom.  A.D.  465,  e  3 ;  S.  Sirie  Epiat  1,  c.  14 ; 
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Hinschius,  p.  522  ;  Migne,  P.  L.  vol.  xiii.  1145; 
so  also  the  Galilean  rule,  Cone  Agath.  A.D.  506, 
e  43  ;  Epaon,  A.D.  517,  e  3  ;  4  Arelat.  A.P.  524, 
e  3  ;  3  Aurel.  A.D.  538,  e  6  ;  so  also  the  African 
rule,  Stat.  Eccles.  Antiq.  e  68;  ^o  a^so  the  early 
Pontificals,  quoting  the  decretal  of  Zosimus, 
Pontif.  Ecgb.y  &  Dunstan,  ^^oviom.,  Sacram* 
Gelas.  But  the  Spanish  rule  admitted  of  ex" 
ceptions.  1  Cone  Tolet.  a.d.  435,  e  2,  roakep 
the  proviso  '<  nisi  tantum  [si]  necessitas  aut  usus 
exegerit  inter  ostiarios  deputetur  vel  inter 
lectores  **\  and  two  later  councils.  Cone  Gerund. 
A.D.  517,  e  9,  4  Cone  Tolet.  a.d.  633w  e  54, 
allow  the  ordination  of  person*  who  made  a 
general  profession  of  penitence  in  extreme  sick« 
neaet  **  nulla  manifesta  scelera  confitentes  sed 
tantum  peccatores  se  praedicantes,"  and  wh^ 
afterwards  recovered.  (At  the  same  time  there 
is  a  treatise  of  Catalani,  printed  as  a  note  to  1,0 
Cone  Tolet.  in  his  edition  of  De  Aguirre's 
Concilia  Hispamae,  vol.  iv.  pp.  163-194,  "De 
disciplina  antiquae  ecclesiae  speciatim  Hispanicae 
circa  lapsoa  in  peccatum  camis  post  bsptismum 
ne  ordinentor  neo  aidministrent  ordines  jam 
susceptos.") 

4.  It  was  enacted,  with  a  frequency  which 
indicates  that  the  rule  was  often  broken,  that  no 
one  should  be  ordained  out  of  the  church  to 
which  he  belonged  (i.e.  probably,  the  church  in 
which  he  had  been  baptized,  but  the  question  is 
not  easy  of  determination :  see  the  discussion  of 
it  in  nallier  de  Sacria  Eiecthnibus,  pp.  605, 
sqq.),  or  promoted  to  a  higher  grade  out  of  the 
church  in  which  he  was  first  ordained.  Viola- 
tions of  this  rule  rendered  the  ordination  invalid 
{&KvpQs  tarai  ri  x^poroirJa),  according  to  Cone 
Nicaen.  e  16  ;  Antioch.  e  24 ;  Sardie  e  15,  2 
Arelat.  A.D.  451,  e  13  ;  5  Arelat.  A.D.  554,  e  7 ; 
1  Turon.  A.D.  461,  e  9,  10  (which,  however,  has 
the  proviso,  "  nisi  satisfactions  quae  ad  pacem 
pertinent  componantur ").  Cone  Chale  e  10 
excommunicates  both  the  ordaining  bishop  and 
the  ordained  clerk  until  the  latter  returns  to 
his  own  church ;  5  Cone  Aurel.  a.d.  549,  e  5, 
suspends  the  ordaining  bishop  for  three  months, 
and  the  ordained  clerk  during  the  pleasure  of 
his  proper  bishop.  The  rule  is  also  found,  but 
without  any  express  penalty  for  the  violation  of 
it,  in  Africa,  3  Cone  Carth.  e  21,  44  =  Cod. 
Eccles.  Afrie  e  54;  in  Gaul,  Cone  Arausic. 
A.D.  441,  e  8 ;  Venet.  A.D.  465,  e  10 ;  Arvern. 
A.D.  535,  e  1 1 ;  in  Spain,  Cone  lUib,  a.d.  3()5, 
e  24;  Valent,  A.D.  524  (546),  e  6;  2  Brae 
A.D.  563,  e  8 ;  in  the  Capit.  Hadrian,  a.d.  785, 
e  18 ;  and  in  the  Carolingian  capitularies,  e.g. 
Karoli  Magni  CapiL  A.D.  779,  e  2 ;  Capit.  in 
Papia,  A,D.  789,  e  3-,  Pertz,  i.  p.  70.  The 
regulation  probably  arose  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  desirability  of  a  man's  being  ordained 
among  those  who  could  bear  witness  to  his 
innocency  of  life  and  soundness  in  the  faith  (so 
expressly  Cone  lllib.  e  24),  but  it  was  ke|>t  ap 
in  later  times  chiefiy  in  the  interests  of  eccle- 
siastical organization.  (For  the  origin  of  the 
system  of  dimissory  letters,  see  DiuisaoRY 
Letters,  Vol.  I.  p.  558.) 

5.  The  regulations  in  regard  to  the  marriage 
of  candidates  for  orders  were  governed  by  the 
Pauline  injunction,  fuas  yuveuKbs  iif^pts  (1  Tim. 
iii.  2,  12  ;  Tit.  i.  6).  As  to  the  interpretation  of 
that  injunction,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  con- 
sensus of  opinion ;  it  excluded  those  who,  having 
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lost  one  wife,  had  married  another.  Bat  two 
questions  arose :  firstly,  whether  the  rule  applied 
in  the  case  in  which  the  first  wife  had  been 
married  before  baptism ;  secondly,  whether  the 
rule  applied  to  others  than  presbyters  and 
deacons.  On  these  questions  there  were  varieties  of 
opinion  ;  as  to  the  first,  the  Eastern  rule  seems  to 
have  been  that  only  marriages  after  baptism  were 
to  be  reckoned  ;  so  Can.  Apost.  17,  6liuffl  ydfuns 
avfjLfrKoKfls  fitrii  rh  0d-rrt(Ffiay  Cone.  TVull.  c 
8 ;  cf.  BaUam.  ad  ioc.  This  limitation  of  the  rule 
is  defended  at  length  by  Jerome,  Ep.  69  (83)  ad 
Ooetn,  i.  p.  41 1,  but  herein  Jerome  stands  almost 
alone  among  Western  writers.  (At  the  same 
time  it  may  be  noted  that  Jerome's  general  view  of 
^igamy  was  of  the  strictest;  cf.  Bpist.  123  (11), 
c  6,  i.  p.  904).  The  Western  rule  rigidly  ex- 
cluded from  the  priesthood  all  who  had  married 
a  second  wife,  whether  the  first  marriage  had 
taken  place  before  or  after  baptism;  so  S. 
Ambros.  de  Off,  Mmistr,  i.  50,  ii.  p.  66;  S. 
Augustin.  de  Bono  Conjug.  c.  18 ;  Migne,  6,  p. 
p.  387  ;  S.  Leon.  Epist,  5,  c.  3,  vol.  i.  p.  617 ; 
Innocent.  I.  EpiH.  ad  Viduric  Hinschius,  p. 
530 ;  Migne,  P.  L.  vol.  xx.  474 ;  Zosim.  Epist 
ad  Hesych.  Hinschius,  p.  553,  quoted  (some- 
times as  a  decretal  of  Innocent  I.)  in  the  ponti- 
ficals of  Ccgbert,  St.  Dunstan,  Cahors,  Jumi^gcs, 
Vatic,  ap.  Muratori,  and  in  the  (lelasian  sacra- 
mentary  ;  and  the  later  canonists,  e.  1.  Qratian,  1, 
dist.  26,  3  ;  L>.  Ivon.  Decret.  i.  292.  (It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  exceptions  mentioned  by  TertuU. 
de  Exhort.  CaU.  c.  7  [Montanist],  and  Hippol. 
Philosophumj  9,  12,  refer  to  violations  not  of  the 
rule  in  general,  but  of  this  stricter  interpretation 
of  it.)  The  attempt  to  extend  the  rule  to  all  clerks 
w|u  not  altogether  successful,  and  the  fluctua- 
tions of  opinion  which  are  marked  in  the  succes- 
sive enactments  are  worthy  of  study.  The 
following  are  the  more  important  enactments 
which  bear  upon  the  adnuatktn  of  married  persons 
to  orders ;  for  a  more  general  account  of  the 
regulations  which  affected  persons  already  in 
orders,  see  Celibacv,  Digakt.  (I)  No  one  who 
had  married  a  second  wife  could  become  a  clerk  : 
Can.  Apost.  17;  1  Cone.  Valen.  a.d.  374(?), 
c  1;  Rom.  a.d.  465,  c.  2;  Gerund.  A.D.  517, 
c.  8  (which  excludes  any  one  who,  after  the  death 
of  his  wife,  ^  aliam  cujuscunque  conditionis  cog- 
noverit  mulierem  ") ;  4  Arelat.  A.D.  524,  c.  3 
(which  s|)eaks  of  the  necessity  which  had  arisen 
for  imposing  a  severer  penalty  for  the  violation 
of  the  rule) ;  3  Aurel.  a.d.  538,  c.  6 ;  Stat, 
Ecdes.  Antiq.  c.  69 ;  4  Tolet.  a.d.  633,  c.  19 ; 
Rom.  A.D.  743,  c  11 ;  Poenit.  Theod.  i.  9,  10; 
and  in  the  civil  law,  Justin.  NovelL  123,  c.  12 
(but  apparently  limited  to  presbyters  and  deacons 
in  id.  N&veii.  6,  5).  (2)  No  one  in  a  similar 
case  could  be  a  deacon  or  presbyter :  Origen  m 
Luc.  Horn.  17,  iii.  p.  953,  ed.  Delarue;  Justin. 
Novell.  6,  5 ;  123,  14 ;  Cone.  Epaon.  a.d.  517, 
c  2.  (3)  No  one  who  had  married  one  who  had 
been  herself  married  before,  whether  widow  or 
divorc^y  could  be  ordained :  Can.  Apost.  c.  17 ; 
1  Cone.  Valent.  A.D.  374,  c.  1 ;  Rom.  a.d.  465, 
c  2  ;  8  Aurel.  c  6  ;  4  Arelat.  c.  3 ;  Epaon.  c.  2 ; 
Stat.  Eccies.  Ant.  c.  69  ;  Cone.  Rom.  a.d.  743, 11 ; 
Zosim.  E^nst.  ad  H^'sycfu  ;  Poenit.  Theod.  i.  9,  10  ; 
Egbert.  Eborac.  Dud.  c,  15 ;  Cone.  Trull,  c  3. 
(4)  No  one  could  be  ordained  who  had  married 
two  sisters  (Can.  A}K>st.  19),  or  his  niece  (id.), 
or  an  actress,  or  slave,  or  courtesan  (id.  18.  Cone. 
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Tmll.  c.  3),  or  who  had  a  concubine  (Can.  Apost. 
19;  4  Cone  Tol.  c.  19 ;  Trull,  c.  3;  Poenit 
Theod.  i.  9,  6),  or  whose  wife  had  been  guilty  of 
adultery  (Cone  Neocaes.  c.  8  ;  cf.  S.  Basil.  Epist, 
Canim.  iii.  c  69).  (5)  The  earliest  positive  pro- 
hibition of  the  ordination  of  all  married  persons 
is  2  Cone.  Arelat.  c  2,  *'assumi  aliquem  ad 
sacerdotium  non  posse  in  conjugii  vinculo  con- 
stitutum  nisi  fuerit  praemissa  conversio "  [i.0. 
renunciation  of  married  and  secular  life],  but  the 
date  and  authority  of  this  council  are  both  very 
uncertain. 

6.  Some  other  ecclesiastical  disqualifications 
appear  to  have  been  of  a  local  or  temporary 
nature.  (1)  Can.  Apost.  79,  Cone.  Arausic.  a.d. 
441,  3  Aurel.  A.D.  538,  c  6,  U  Tolet.  c.  13, 
enact  that  no  one  who  had  been  possessed  by  an 
evil  spirit  could  be  ordained  (cf.  the  story  told 
by  Gregory  the  Great  in  his  life  of  St.  Benedict 
of  the  youth  who  was  exorcised  by  St.  Benediet, 
and  told  never  to  enter  holy  orders;  on  his 
attempting  to  do  so,  the  evil  spirit  returned  :  St 
Greg.  Dial,  2,  c  16 ;  Migne,  P.  L  vol.  Ixvi.  p. 
164).  (2)  1  Cone.  Carth.  c.  8  enacts  that  no 
one  can  be  ordained  until  he  has  rendered  his 
accounts  as  procurator^  actor,  or  tutor  pupil' 
lorumj  in  order  to  secure  his  entire  disen- 
tanglement from  secular  business.  (3)  The 
Statuta  Ecclesiae  Antiqua  exclude  **  seditionarios, 
usuarios,  et  injuriarum  suurum  ul tores  "  (cf.  St 
Basil,  Epist.  188  [canonica  prima],  c.  14,  p.  275). 

(4)  In  England  the  Dialogue  of  Egbert  gives  an 
indicaUon  of  the  mixed  character  of  the  English 
church  in  the  middle  of  the  8th  century  by 
expressly  excluding  "  idola  adorantes,  per  arus- 
pices  [et  divines  atque]  incantatores  captiros  se 
diabolo  tradentes  "  (Egbert.  Ebomc.  Dial.  c.  15  ; 
Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  402 ;  Wilkins,  i..  82). 

(5)  Illegitimacy  was  first  made  a  bar  by  the 
synod  of  Meaux,  a.d.  845,  c  64,  but  even  then 
there  was  the  exception,  "  nisi  ecclesiae  utilitas 
vel  necessitas  vel  meritorum  praerogative  aiiter 
exegerit" ;  but  the  question  was  an  open  one  for 
some  time  afterwards,  as  is  shewn  by  the  dis- 
cussion between  Roscelin  and  Theobald  d'Es- 
tampes,  whether  the  son  of  a  priest,  as  being 
necessarily  bom  *'ex  lapsu  camis,"  could  be 
ordained  (Theobald's  argument  against  the  ex- 
clusion of  such  persons  is  given  in  D*Achery, 
Spiciletjium^  vol.  iii.  p.  448).  In  the  East  a 
canon  of  Nicephorus,  sometimes  printed  as  an 
addition  to  the  canons  of  Chalcedon,  Pitra, 
Spicileg.  Soletm.  vol.  iv.  465,  id.  Jur.  Eccl.  Or, 
vol.  i.  p.  536,  vol.  ii.  p.  32s,  expressly  allows 
the  ordination  of  the  offspring  of  concubinage, 
digamy,  or  even  fornication ;  but  the  Western 
rule  was  severer,  and  it  further  i-anked  as  illegi- 
timate the  children  of  heretics  and  slaves  (cf. 
Catalfiniod  Pontif,  lioman.  p.  l,tit  2,  1,  §§  5, 18). 

7.  Of  later  regulations,  the  most  im|>ortant 
was  that  which  required  every  candidate  for 
orders  to  have  a  fixed  source  of  income,  or  tilU,^ 


•  The  mfainiQg  of  the  word  tituiut.  like  that  of  eanom. 
In  its  ecdeeiasitoal  senMe,  has  been  >o  often  mtsunUer- 
stood  th.it  it  is  advisable  to  mentloa  the  chief  fAct«  in 
regaid  to  its  use.  ii  is  a  technical  term  of  Bonjan  iaw 
where,  ft-oin  its  orlglnjil  use  in  ivlation  to  t«xable  wX 
pn>perty.  it  atme  to  be  used  of  taxable  prupcrtj.  ami  of 
prop<>rty  yielding  levenue,  in  general ;  OhI.  Theudu^  lib- 
xi.  tit.  36. 1  =s  Cod.  Justin.  lil>.  x.  tit.  3U.  1  (a  law  t.f 
A.D.  3tf9>,  "  in  eodem  titulo  et  .n  eotUm  modo  ad  Si'lven- 
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In  the  earliest  period,  when  each  church  had  it« 
own  bishop,  and  parish  was  syuonymoos  with 
diocese,  appointment  to  office  was,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  appointment  to  a  particnlar 
otHce  in  a  particnlar  church.  This  primitire 
practice  of  appointments  seems  to  hare  been  first 
departed  from  in  the  5th  century ;  but  the  de- 
parture from  it  was  strongly  condemned  by  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  c.  6,  which  enacted  that 
the  ordination  of  those  who  were  hroK^rtts 
X^iporoyovfAipovs  and  not  litxAs  ip  iKKKri<ri<^ 
w6\%us  1^  Ktifiiis  fl  fUMpTvpl^  ^  futyaarripltf  should 
be  invalid.  For  three  centuries  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  canon  there  appears  to  be  no  neces- 
sity for  re-enacting  it ;  but  it  reappears  in  the 
Dialogue  of  Egbert,  c.  9  (Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
C'UnciUy  &c  Tol.  iii.)  and  in  the  Carolingian 
Capitularies,  e.g.  KaroU  Capit,  Eodet,  ▲.D.  789, 
0.  25  ;  Pertz,  vol.  i.  58 ;  Capit.  Francofurt.  ▲.D. 
794,  c.  28,  ap.  Pertz,  toL  i.  p.  74,  "  ut  non 
absolute  ordinentur,"  Capit.  Excerpt.  a.d.  806, 
c.  7,  Pertx,  voL  i.  147.  In  the  meantime  it  had 
become  the  custom  at  all  ordinations  to  major 
orders  to  designate  the  particular  church  which 
the  oxdinand  was  to  serre,  and  from  which  he 
was  to  derive  his  income.  This  is  the  case  in  the 
Ponti6cals  of  Ecgbert,  St.  Dunstan,  Vatican  ap. « 
Muratori,  Rodrad,  Rouen,  Reims,  Noyon,  Ratold, 
and  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary  (but  the  omission 
in  the  Missale  Francorum  and  the  Cod.  Maf- 
feianus  is  to  be  noted).  But  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  direct  canonical  requirement  of 
a  titulus  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  11th 
oentury  :  Cone.  Placent.  a.d.  1095,  c.  15,  **  decer- 
nimus  nt  sine  titulo  facta  ordinatio  irrita  habea- 
tur  " ;  at  the  same  time  Urban  II.,  under  whom 
this  council  was  held,  in  writing  to  the  bishop 
of  Toul,  leaves  it  to  his  discretion  to  allow  such 
ordinations  or  not  (Append,  ad  Epist,  Urbani 
Papae  II.  No.  xvii.  ap.  Mansi,  vol.  zx.  676). 

IV.  Literary  Qwjl^cationa.—lt  both  follows 
from  and  confirms  the  general  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  derical  office  in  the  primitive  church  that 
literary  qualificationa  were  viewed  as  subordinate 
and  non-essential.    The  Pastoral  Epistles  require 


dom  prothms  UTiseatnr  In  quo  attemm  perpersm  fecerlt 
debitorem,"  where  Ci^Jacius,  ad  toe  Ood.  Jnattn.,  expUhis 
the  words  in  iuUcs,  ''in  eodem  tit.  pata  in  auro  vel  in 
argento  et  in  eodem  mode  id  rat  eadem  quantitate  ":  Cod. 
Thcodos.  Ub.  xii.  tit.  9,  8  =  Ood.  JosUn.  lib.  z.  ttt.  73.  8; 
libi  zL  tit.  64,  5  (a  law  of  a.i>.  dMX"sdantJudices  nihil 
slbl  ez  prlvaue  rei  canone  vel  eo  quod  ex  llddom  titulis 
ezegerint  ad  neccaeitates  alias  transrerre  llcere";  Cud. 
Theodos.  lib.  xU.  tit.  2it,  12,  "per  univfnos,"  l.e.  dfstiicta 
yfeidlng  taxable  revenues;  ibid.  Ub.  zi.  tit.  2,  4,  tit.  12. 
2,  *'annonarius  titulus,"  I.e.  a  district  yielding  taxabl(»corn 
of.  **caDonlcl  iltuU,"  ibid,  Wh.  zlv.  tit  16,  S,  '■frumniuril 
tttali" :  ibid,  Ubi  xl.  tit.  1, 36,  ••  CMnould  UtoU.'*  Hence  the 
use  in  tbe  Liber  Ponti^aUt  of  the  districts,  i.e.  parishes 
into  which  K'lme  was  divided  for  ecoleida«tlcal  purpokvs, 
and  each  of  which  had  Us  pruper  revenues:  ^.g.  \ii.  s, 
MarcdL  p.  31,  zxv.  **  tltuloa  in  urbe  Roma  conetltnit  quad 
dlocceses  propter  baptismum  et  poenitentiam  multorum 
qui  convertebantur  ez  paganla  et  propter  sepulturas 
DartTrum  ":  cf.  ibid.  Vit.  S.  Starlit,  p.  6;  Tit.  8.  iMn. 
p.  36.  Hence  the  mediaeval  meaning  of  eocleslastical 
Income,  e^p  3  Cone  l«teran.  A.n.  1179,  c.  6,  ''Episoopas 
si  aUquem  sine  certo  titalo  de  quo  nccesaarla  vltae  per- 
dpiat  In  dlaeooum  velprpsbytemmordlnaverit'';  Synod. 
Ezon.  A.n.  1261,  c.  8,  **  Gaveant  ad  sacros  ordines  pronio- 
vendi  ut  tltulum  habeantsufBdeniom  ";  Sarum  Pontifical 
v^  Maakell,  ifon.  Rit.  voL  111.  p.  166,  '*  Nullns  sine  veru 
titalo  vel  ci^us  titulus  ad  non  titulum  est  redactus.** 
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that  a  bishop  shall  be  *'  apt  to  teach  **  (fiiJkueriKdSf 
1  Tim.  iii.  2,  which  is  paraphrased  in  Const. 
Apost.  7,  31,  into  9vpafi4vous  ZiSdcKtiy  rhy  \6yov 
r^s  tinr*$uas%  but  early  Christian  literature 
distinctly  contemplates  the  ezistence  of  an  un- 
lettered bishop  (Aiar.  KA^^  16  (18),  veuitlas 
IJidroxos,  9uydfityos  riit  ypa^h,s  ipfxriytitiy  *  *  I 
Hk  kypdiJLfjLaTOS,  Tpatt  (nrtLtx^y  icalrp  iydirp 
tls  ir<Un-as  Ttpurtrtu^Tui).  For  the  first  four 
centuries  there  are  no  conciliar  or  other  regula 
tions  requiring  knowledge  of  letters  as  a  qualifi- 
cation for  orders ;  and  Jerome  expressly  mentions 
that,  in  his  time,  "  judido  Domini  et  populorum 
sufiragio  in  sacerdotium  simplicea  [le.  illiterate 
persons]  eligi ;  saltern  illud  habeant  ut  postquam 
sacerdotes  fuerint  ordinati  discant  legem  Dei  ut 
possint  docere  quod  didicerint  et  augeant  scien- 
tiam  magis  quam  opes  "  (S.  Hieron.  Comment,  m 
Aggae,  c.  2,  v.  11,  vi.  p.  761).  But  in  the  5th 
century  the  altered  position  of  the  clergy  in 
reference  to  the  laity,  the  formation  of  a  liturgy, 
and  the  growing  tendency  to  lay  stress  on  for- 
mulae, rendered  it  necessary  to  lay  a  stress 
which  had  not  been  liid  before  on  the  possession 
of  Qbrtain  rudiments  of  education.  A  Syrian 
svnod  in  405  (?)  (Mansi,  vii.  1181),  c  26,  enacts 
that  not  even  a  subdeacon  is  to  be  ordained  until 
he  is  not  only  otherwise  instructed  in  doctrine, 
but  can  say  the  Psalter ;  and  the  Roman  council  of 
465  (?),  c.  8,  enacts  that  ^'inscii  quoque  litterarum 
....  ad  sacros  ordines  aspirare  non  audeant." 
But  the  first  well-established  enactments  are 
those  of  the  civil  law.  Justin.  Sovell.  6,  4,  a.d. 
535,  enacts  tlutt  clerks  must  be  ypetfifiirmy 
iKtfrr^fioyfj  at  any  rate  presbyters  and  deacons; 
so  SotelL  123,  c.  12,  of  clerks  without  reservation. 
From  the  7th  century  onwards,  and  in  the  later 
canonists,  knowledge  of  letters,  the  degree  and 
kind,  howevet,  rarely  specified,  is  made  an  indis- 
pensable qualification:  4  Cone.  Tolet.  a.o.  633, 
c.  19;  8  Cone  Tolet.  a.d.  653,  c  8,  which 
specifies  the  requisite  knowledge  to  be  that  of 
**  totum  psalterium  vel  canticorum  usualium  et 
hymnorum  sive  baptizandi  supplementum  " ;  in 
£ngland,  Dial.  Egbert.  Eborac.  c.  15 ;  among  the 
Culdees  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  ^  Prose  Rule  of 
the  C^li  D^"  in  Reeves'  The  Culdees  of  the  British 
fsltnds,  p.  95 ;  in  the  Frankish  kingdom,  Capit. 
Francofurt.  a.d.  794,  c  20,  Pertz,  i.  73 ;  in  the 
canonists,  Qratiun.  p.  1,  dist.  24,  c.  5  =  D.  Ivon. 
Camot.  Panomu  3,  c.  21  =  ejusd.  Peoret.  6, 
c.  21 ;  Burchard  Wormat.  JOecret.  2,  18.  The 
further  regulations,  themselves  also  compara- 
tively rare,  which  specially  apply  to  the  higher 
orders,  corroborate  the  inference  that  the  know- 
ledge of  letters  which  was  requisite  for  admission 
to  the  lower  orders  mu6t  at  first  ha  ye  been 
extremely  small.  2  Cone  Aurel.  a.d.  533,  c.  16, 
enacts  that  no  one  can  be  ordained  presbyter  or 
deacon** sine  litteris  vel  si  baptizandi  oniinem 
nesciat."  Cone  Narbon.  a.d.  589  enacts  thnt 
no  bishop  is  to  ordain  an  illiterate  person  pres- 
byter or  deacon;  if  such  persons  have  been 
already  ordained,  thev  must  be  compelled  to 
learn;  if  any  one  will  not  learn,  he  must  lose 
his  stipend.  If  he  is  still  obstinate,  he  must 
be  relegated  to  a  monastery  **quia  non  potest 
aedificare  populum."  Gregory  the  Great,  about 
the  same  time,  objects  to  Rusticus,  a  deacon  who 
was  candidate  for  the  bishopric  of  Ancona,  that 
he  was  reported  not  to  know  the  Psalter,  and 
suggests  that  the  bishop  to  whom  he  is  writing 
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thould  find  oat  *'  quantof  psalmos  minus  teneat  ** 
(S.  Oreg.  Magn.  Epist.  U,  11,  vol.  ii.  p.  1269). 
!No  doubt  Gregory's  personal  influence  did 
much  to  raise  the  ordinary  standard  of  attain- 
ment ;  and  two  centuries  after  his  time  his  own 
>Rrorks  i^ere  ranlced  with  the  Gospels,  the  Epistles, 
and  the  apostolical  canons,  as  constituting  the 
proper  objects  of  a  priest's  study:  Cone.  Mogunt. 
A.D.  813,  prM/.  ;  3  Cone.  Turon.  A.D.  813,  c  3 ; 
2  Cone  Cabillon.  a.d.  813,  c.  1,  and  elsewhere. 
So  also  a  knowledge  of  the  calendar  was  required, 
e,  g.  by  Htncmar,  dpU.  Synod,  c  8,  A.D.  852. 
How  much  knowledge  of  Scripture  was  required 
in  the  9th  century  is  shewn  by  the  selection  of 
'passages  which  was  framed,  in  order  that  can- 
didates might  learn  it  by  heart,  by  Prudentius 
of  Troyes  (S.  Prudent,  Tree.  Fhrilegiun^  ap. 
Trombelli  Vet.  Pair.  0pp.  Bonon.  1768,  ifroin  a 
MS.  furnished  by  Bianchbi). 

In  the  East  the  standard  of  attainment  feeems 
■to  hare  fallen  very  low.  2  Cone.  Nicaen.  A.D. 
'787,  c.  2,  found  it  necessary  to  make  an  explicit 
regulation  that  every  one  who  was  advanced  to 
the  office  of  a  bishop  must  know  the  psalter  and 
be  able  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  the  canons. 
Still  later,  the  Kestorian  canons  of  Ebedjesu 
\Tract.  vi.  c.4,  can.  3,  ap.  Mai  Script.  Vett.  vol. 
r^  p.  12)  enact  that  no  one  must  be  oi-dained 
city  deacon  who  does  not  know  the  lessons  and 
epistles,  but  a  country  deacon  may  in  cases  of 
emergency  be  allowed  who  knows  only  sofne  of 
the  psalter.  The  implication  is  that  in  neither 
case  was  it  required  that  he  should  be  able  to 
read,  but  only  that  he  should  know  the  pre- 
scribed portions  by  heart. 

2.  Mode  of  Testing  (Jual  if  cations.  ExammaticH. 
— It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  ecclesi- 
astical followed  the  analogy  of  the  civil  organisa- 
tion in  requiring   definite  qualifications   in   its 
oflicers ;  it  is  also  probable  that  the  same  analogy 
was  followed  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  testing 
those  qualifications.     At  the  time  of  election  to 
office,  either  before  votes  were  recorded  or  before 
the  election  was  declared,  the  returning  officer  of 
an  ecclesiastical  as  of  a  civil  community  enquired 
viva  voce  whether  the  necessary  conditions  had 
been  fulfilled.   This  enquiry  was  made  not  of  the 
person  elected,  but  of  those  who  voted  for  him, 
or  who  presented  him  for  admission.    It  was  an 
enquiry  almost  entirely  into  moral  fitness.     The 
reason  which  Cyprian  gives  for  making  ecclesias- 
tical appointments  in  the  common  assembly  of 
the  church  is  that  "  in  the  presence  of  the  people 
the  crimes  of  the  bad  and  the  merits  of  the  good 
may  alike  be  disclosed,  and  that  the  ordination 
may  be  regular  and  legitimate  which  has  been 
tested  hjihfi  vote  and  judgment  of  all*'  (^'omnium 
Sufi'ragio  et  judicio  examinata,"  S.  Cjrprian,  Epist. 
68,   3,   vol.   i.  p.   1026).     In  another  passage, 
Cyprian  apfiears  to  distinguish  between  the  testi- 
mony which  was  given  by  the  clergy  and  the 
vote  which  was  given  by  the  people  (id.  inter 
Epift.  S.  Cornel.  10  vol.  i.  p.  770).    This  testi- 
mony is  distinctly  described  by  Basil  as  the  result 
of  previous  enquiry  and  examination  {Epist  54 
(181)  ad  Chorepiac.  Migne,  P.  0.  vol.  xxxii.  400)  ; 
and  the  giving  of  it  formed  a  feature  in  almost  all 
rituals  of  ordination.    But  whereas  in  the  earliest 
period  the  enquiry  of  the  bishop  was  addressed  to 
and  the  testimony  given  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy  of  a  church,  in  the  ensuing  period  two 
or  more  deacons  presented  and  bore  testimony  to 
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a  deacon,  two  or  more  presbyters  to  a  presbyter. 
Afterwards  the  practice  which  was  peculiar  to 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Jerome  (S.  Hieron.  Epist, 
146  (85)  ad  Evang.)  became  almost  universal  in    i/ 
the  West,     The  clergy  were  represented  by  th* 
archdeacon  who,  as  the  chief  officer  of  the  external 
discipline  and  activity  of  the  church,  would  be 
most  likely  to  be  cognisant  of  the  current  repu- 
tation of  any  of  its  members.    (The  exceptions  to 
this  practice  are  comparatively  few  in  the  West ; 
the  Salzburg  and  Cfeimbrai  pontificals  and  Codex 
If  affeianus  direct  a  presbyter  to  be  presented  by 
two  presbyters,  and  the  bishop's  questions  an 
addressed  to  the  bystanders,  which  may  mean  df 
all  the  clergy  in  the  sanctuary.)    So  important 
was  this  function  of  the  archdeacon  that  Balsa- 
mon  (RalU  and  PotU,  ^umtey.  xay.  vol.  iv.  p.  480) 
expresses  a  doubt  whether  a  deacon  could  be  or- 
dained without  it.     But  this  public  examination 
tended  to  become  a  mere  form,  and  was  found  to 
be  insufficient.    Popular  testimony  was  apt  to  ht 
partial.    The  bishop  hhnself  was  required  to  take 
more  active  steps  to  ascertahi  that  the  ordained 
was  worthy.  Chrysostom  (JTbm.  in  parab.  de  dec 
mill,  talent. J  Op.  ed.  Migne,  vol.  iii.  p.  23)  warns  his 
fellow  bishops  that  this  is  one  of  the  things  for 
which  they  will  have  to  give  an  account.  Justrnian 
{Nocell.  137,  c.  1)  speaks  of  the  scandal  which  had 
arisen  ft*om  clerks  having  been  ordained  without 
due  examination.    The  third  council  of  Carthage, 
c.  22,  and  the  third  of  Braga,  A.t).  572,  c.  3,  both 
lay  stress  on  such  examination  in  addition  to  th« 
requirement    of  testimony  ("oportet  non   |icf 
gratiam   munerum    sed    per  diligentem   priua 
discussionem,  delude  per  multorum  testimonium 
clericos  ordinare  **).    In  order  thait  such  an  ex- 
amination might  be  more  effective,  Gregory  the 
Great  advised  Adeodatus  to  associate  with  him- 
self ^  graves  expertosque  Viros  "  {Epist.  iii.  49, 
vol.  ii.  p.  660) ;  and  this  became  ultimately  the 
general    practice   throughout  the   West.      The 
mediaeval  rule  was  based  by  the  canonists ^Graticn, 
pars  1,  dist.  24,  c.  5 ;  Ivo  Camot.  Pani/rm.  3,  c. 
21,  Decret.  6,  c  21 ;  Burchard  Wormat,  2,  c  1) 
on  a  canon  of  an  otherwise  unknown  councfl 
(Cone.  Nannetense,  al.  Manetenee,  said  to  have 
been  held  in  A.D.  895,  in  the  pontificate  of  For- 
mosus),  which,  as  it  to  a  great  extent  governs  the 
modem  Roman,  and  also  the  English,  practice, 
may  be  quoted  here :  **  Quando  episoopos  onlina- 
tiones  iacere  disponit  omnes  qui  ad  sacrum  min- 
ister! um  accedere  volunt  feria  quarta  ante  ipsam 
ordinationem  evocandi  sunt  ad  civitatem  una  cum 
[archi]presbyteris  qui  eos  repraesentare  debent ; 
et  tunc  episcopus  a  latere  suo  eligere  debet  sacer- 
dotes  et  alios  prudentes  viros  gnaros  divinae  legia 
et  exercitatos  in  ecdesiasticis  sanctionibus   qui 
ordinandomm  vitam,  genus,  patriam,  aetatem, 
institntionem,  locum  ubi  educati  sunt,  m  bene 
«unt  literati,  si  instructi  in  lege  Domini,  diligen- 
ter  Investigent ;  ante  omnia  si  fidem  eatholicam 
firm  iter  teneaht  et  verbis  simplicibus  assererte 
queant .  .  .  Ita  per  tres  continues  dies  diligenter 
examinentur  et  sic  sabbato  qui  probati  inventi 
sunt  episcoporepraesententur."  This  examination 
was  in  some  dioceses  supplemented,  in  the  case  of 
a  presbyter,  by  a  further  public  examination  at 
the  time  of  ordination  in  regard  to  his  willing- 
ness to  be  ordained,  and  to  be  obedient  to  Ida 
bishop  (so  the  Mainz  and  Soissons  pontifieala, 
published  by  Martene  ;  one  of  the  Corbey  ponti- 
ficals, published  by  Morrin:  and  Hittorp,  Orth 
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^omanuSy  p.  93) ;  the  former  of  these  questions  of 
ezamiDation  was  prohably  intended  to  gtiard 
against  the  ordinations  of  persons  against  their 
will  (as  in  the  case  of  Panlinus,  S.  Hieron.  Epist, 
51,  60,  Tol.  i.  p.  241,  or  of  Bassianus,  Acta  Cmo 
CKalc.  xi.  ap.  Mansi,  vol.  rii.  p.  278),  the  latter  to 
tecnre  the  often  contested  rights  of  bishops  over 
parochial  clergy  [Parish]. 

There  was  a  farther  test,  which  was,  however, 
rather  negative  than  positive,  in  the  appeal  to 
the  people  at  the  time  of  ordination.  It  Is  pro^ 
hable  [see  Ordination]  that  originally  all  ap- 
pointments to  ecclesiastical  office  were  made  by 
popular  election  ;  snb&equently  names  Were  pro- 
posed by  the  clergy  or  by  the  bishop,  and  although 
the  form  of  a  popular  election  still  remained,  yet 
the  part  of  the  people  wiis  confined  to  the  exclama- 
tion A^ios,  **  dignus  est " ;  ultimatel v  tliat  which 
survived  was  the  appeal  6f  the  bishop  to  the 
people  that,  if  any  one  knew  any  Teason  why  the 
person  elected  should  not  be  ordained,  he  should 
come  forth  and  declare  it.  A  novel  of  Justinian 
{Nocell.  123,  c.  14,  and,  fn  effect,  137,  c  3)  regu- 
lates the  procedure  in  case  df  an  objection  appeal- 
ing ;  but  the  canon  law  appears  only  to  provide 
for  the  general  case  of  a  bishop  knowingly,  or 
after  warning,  ordaining  an  unqualified  person 
(e.g.  3  Cone  Aurel.  A.D.  538,  c.  6),  It  is  pro- 
vable that  a  person  who  made  an  objection  wnich 
lie  did  not  succeed  in  substantiating  was  liable 
to  the  penalty  of  excommunication  which  fol- 
lowed all  fklse  accusations  of  clerks  (Coifc.  Iflib. 
c.  75,  Agath.  c.  31),  and  also  that  an  objector 
must  himself  be  a  faithful  member  of  the  church 
and  of  irreproachable  character  (3  Cone  Carth. 
c.  8 ;  Cone.  Chalc.  c.  21) ;  hebce  the  clause,  Which 
still  remains  in  the  Komah  pontifical,  in  the  ap- 
peal of  the  bishop  to  the  people,  **  si  quis  &c.  .  . 
verttm  memor  sit  c&nditionia  'suae.**  But  that 
the  checks  thus  imposed  on  groundless  accuBatiotis 
were  not  intended  to  crush  enquiry  is  shewn  by 
the  fact  that,  when  the  extension  of  'the  area  of 
dioceses,  and  the  Multiplication  of  parishes  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  diocese,  made  the  appeal  to 
the  people  in  the  cathedral  church  at  the  time 
of  ordination  less  effective  than  it  had  originally 
been,  an  additional  test  was  imposed  by  making 
a  previous  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  parish  in 
which  the  ordinand  lived. 

Ultimately  there  W^re  four,  and  In  some  cases 
five,  tests  which  every  ordinand  had  to  satisfy. 
1.  He  must  have  the  testimony  of  the  pt-esbyteT 
of  his  parish.  This  Was  originally  given  wva 
voce  at  the  time  of  ordination,  and  the  presbyter 
or  archpresbyter  presented  'the  Ordlttand  per- 
sonally to  the  bishop  Q^(ivi\  eos  rep'raesentare 
debent,**  in  the  Cone.  Natm^t.  quoted  above) ; 
afterwards  it  was  given  in  Vritihg,  and  the 
archdeacon  presented  and  bot^  testimony  to  all 
ordinands  alike,  both  those  of  whotn  he  had  per- 
sonal knowledge  and  those  who  had  the  testi- 
mony of  other  presbyters.  2.  He  must  produce 
evidence  that  his  intention  had  Wen  publicly 
declared  in  the  parish  in  which  he  lived,  and 
that  no  objector  had  come  fonvatd.  3.  He  must 
not  hare  been  objected  to,  or,  if  objected  to, 
must  have  been  cleared  from  the  objection  at 
the  time  of  ordiilatlon.  4.  He  iriuSt  have  been 
personally  tested  by  the  bishop,  assisted  by 
other  competent  persons.  (It  is  possible  that 
the  testimony  of  the  archdeacon  in  the  modern 
English  Ordinal  may  partly  refer  to  this  exami- 
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taation ;  but  the  fact  that  the  Cone.  Nannet.» 
Which  forms  the  canonical  authority  for  the 
practice,  does  not  mention  the  archdeacon,  shewS 
that  oiiginally  the  examination  by  the  bishop 
and  the  enquiry  by  the  archdeacon  were  distinct. 
The  earliest  mention  of  the  archdeacon  in  con- 
nexion with  this  examination  is  in  late  pontificals : 
e.g.  Cod.  Vat  No.  4744.)  5.  The  public  exa- 
mination by  the  bishop,  which  forms  part  of  the 
modern  English  ordinal,  is  an  extension,  appa- 
rently without  early  precedent,  of  the  examina- 
tion mentioned  above,  into  an  ordinand*s  will- 
ingness to  be  ordained  and  to  obey  his  diocesan. 
In  the  Roman  pontifical  it  follows  ordination^ 
and  is  treated  not  as  an  examination,  but  as  a 
contract  {Pontif.  Rom.  pars  i.  tit  12,  §§  29,  30). 

V.  Civil  Status,  Mannkr  op  Life,  and 
t)i8ciPUNK  OP  Persons  in  Holy  Orders.-^ 
(i.)  CivU  Status:  1.  In  the  pre-Constantinian 
period  of  church  history  the  ofHcers  of  the  church 
had,  of  course,  no  distinct  d\i\  status.  They  were 
liable  to  the  same  burdens  as  all  other  citizena, 
whether  Christian  or  pagan;  they  had  to  take 
their  places  among  the  decuriones^  to  act  as 
trustees,  and  to  serve  in  the  army.  Kor  is  there 
any  strong  presumption  that  the  discharge  of 
such  functions,  except  where  it  involved  the 
recognition  of  the  State  religion,  was  exception- 
ally distasteful.  The  sentiment  of  the  incom- 
patibility of  church  offices  with  active  civil  life 
first  appears  in  North  Africa.  In  the  busy  com- 
mercial towns  of  that  thriving  district  the 
Christian  communities  were  numerous,  and  the 
work  which  devolved  upon  their  officers  was 
consequently  considerable.  At  the  same  time 
such  otHcers  were  among  the  most  intelligent  and 
most  trustworthy  citizens.  They  were  conse^ 
quently  in  demand  for  civil  offices  of  trust.  But 
when  thus  **  saccule  olMtricti"  (TertuU.  de 
Praescript.  haeret,  c.  41)  their  attention  was 
liaible  to  be  distracted,  and  the  administration  of 
ecclesiastical  aH'airs  to  suffer.  Such  employ- 
ments, so  far  as  they  were  voluntarily  under^ 
taken  and  not  imposed  by  the  civil  power,  were 
therefore  discouraged.  In  addition  to  this,  tb« 
analogy  between  the  Christian  ministry  and  the 
Jewish  priesthood  was  beginning  to  assert  itseff 
in  practice,  and  the  frequent  outbreaks  of  perse- 
cution maide  the  antithesis  between  the  church 
and  the  world  exceptionally  strong.  The  writings 
of  Cyprian  contain  frequent  protests  against  the 
combination  of  church  office  with  civil  life :  he 
inveighs  against  commercial  bishops  (fie  Lapsis, 
c  6):  he  claims  for  church  officers  that  they 
ought  *'  nonuisi  altari  et  sacrificiis  deservire  et 
preclbus  atqiie  orationibus  vacare"  (^Epist.  6^ 
(1),  vol.  ii.  p.  397);  and  consequently  since 
Gemtnius  Victor  had  named  Faustinus,  a  pres- 
byter, as  his  executor,  he  inflicts  upon  the  former 
a  posthumous  punishment,  ''non  est  quod  pro 
dormitione  ejus  apud  vos  fiat  oblatio  aut  depre- 
catio  nliqua  nomine  ejus  in  ecolesia  frequen- 
tetur  "  {ibid.). 

2.  But  from  the  time  of  the  recognition  df 
Christianity  by  the  Empire,  several  powerful 
causes  contributed  to  foster  the  nascent  tendency 
to  separate  church  officers  into  a  class  distinct^ 
both  civilly  and  socially,  from  the  ordinary  mem* 
bers  of  the  Christian  communities, 

(a)  The  first  of  these  causes  was  the  concea- 
sion  to  clerks  of  the  immunities  from  public 
burdens    which   had  been    enjoyed    by  certain 
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classes  of  heathen  priestsi  and  which  continued 
to  be  enjoyed  by  some  of  the  liberal  professions. 
[iHUUNiTih:8,  Vol.  I.  p.  882.] 

But  although  the  existence  of  these  immu- 
nities operated  powerfully  to  give  clerks  a  dis- 
tinct status,  and  although  the  enactment  of 
frequent  safeguards  against  their  abuse  shews 
that  they  were  largely  acted  upon,  and  al- 
though, moreover,  it  was  unlikely  that  anyone 
who  could  claim  exemption  from  public  burdens 
would  voluntarily  undertake  them,  still  it  is 
clear  that  the  concession  did  not  act  as  a  prohi- 
bition, and  that  church  officers  were  still  en- 
tangled with  civil  affairs  and  engaged  in  com- 
mercial pursuits.  There  is  a  wide  difference 
between  exemption  from,  and  ineligibility  for, 
the  discharge  of  dvil  functions:  the  empire 
granted  the  former,  the  church  came  to  impose 
the  latter.  But  it  was  not  until  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  that  the  holding  of  civil  office,  or  the 
administration  of  secular  business,  became  an 
offence  against  ecclesiastical  law  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  eighty  years  after  that  council  that  the 
civil  law  finidly  prohibited  any  of  the  higher 
municipal  officers  from  being  elected  presbyters 
or  bishops  (Cod.  Justin,  i.  3,  53  (52),  a.d.  532 ; 
cf.  also  Justin.  NooelL  123,  c.  15). 

(6)  A  second  important  and  concurrent  cause 
was  that  clerks  came  to  be  in  certain  cases 
exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary 
courts  of  law.  The  granting  of  this  exemption 
was  of  itself  a  recognition  of  clerks  as  a  distinct 
class,  and  the  continued  existence  of  it  naturally 
tended  to  increase  the  class  feeling.  The  date 
of  the  earliest  concession  is  not  certain :  Uaenel, 
Corpus  Legvm  ante  Jtutinianum  latarwnf  p.  204, 
gathers  from  Sozom.  ff.  K  i.  9,  Niceph.  Call. 
If.  E.  vii.  46,  S.  Ambros.  Epitt.  \\.  13,  that  it  was 
made  by  Constantine  about  a.d.  331.  But  it  is 
not  clear  that  either  Constantine  or  his»  imme- 
diate successors  did  more  than  recognise  the 
validity  of  church  discipline ;  ue.  of  the  voluntary 
jurisdiction  to  which  the  members  of  Christian 
societies  had  submitted  themselves. 

(c)  A  third  cause  was  that  after  the  time  of 
Constantine  the  funds  of  the  churches  no  longer 
consisted  wholly  of  voluntary  and  temporary 
offerings.  The  churches  could  inherit  and  hold 
property  Qd^w  of  Constantine  in  321,  Cod. 
Theodos.  xvi.  2,  4).  The  provincial  governors 
were  required  to  furnish  annual  provision  not 
only  to  clerks  but  also  to  widows  and  virgins  on 
the  church-roll  (Inc.  Auct.  de  Constant,  ap. 
Haenel,  Corpus  Legum  ante  Justin,  lot,  p.  196 ; 
the  regulation  was  repealed  by  Julian  but 
restored  by  his  successor,  Sozom.  JI.  E,  r,  5; 
Theodoret.  iv.  4).  A  fixed  proportion  of  the  land 
'  revenues  of  every  city  was  assigned  to  the 
churches  and  clergy  (Sozom.  JS".  E.  i.  S\  Niceph. 
Call.  vii.  46 :  cf.  Euseb.  H.  E.x.S;  Vit.  Const. 
iv.  28).  The  rich  endowments  of  pagan  temples 
were  transferred  in  some  cases  to  the  newly- 
recognised  religion:  for  example,  Constantine 
gave  the  church  of  Alexandria  the  revenues  of 
the  temple  of  the  Sun  (Sozom.  v.  7) ;  and  Theo- 
dosius  gave  the  same  church  the  wealth  of  the 
temple  of  Sera  pis  (id.  v.  16).  It  is  true  that 
these  endowments  did  not  in  the  fourth  century 
reach  all  the  clergy:  for  eznmple,  Basil  speaks 
of  his  clergy  as  gaining  their  livelihood  by 
sedentary  hnndicrafls  (rds  i^palas  rnv  rtx^^^y 
Epist.   198  (263)),  and  of  a  fellow-presbyter. 
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before  his  elevation  to  the  episcopate,  ai  working 
for  him  (^k^^u  oh  fierplvs  iifjuy  vmiperiay  irphs 
Th¥  $lo¥,  Epist,  86  (228)).  But  the  fact  of 
church  officers  being  raised,  especially  in  the 
great  centres  of  population,  such  as  Constanti- 
nople and  Alexandria,  above  the  necessity  of 
work,  and  of  their  being  thus  withdrawn  from 
some  of  the  most  intimate  associations  of  ordinary 
life,  most  have  contributed,  probably  more  than 
any  other  single  cause,  to  isolate  them  from  the 
rest  of  the  community. 

The  result  of  these  -and  other  oo-operating 
influences  was  that  by  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century  the  officers  of  the  Christian  church 
enjoyed  a  unique  position  among  the  citizens  of 
the  Empire.  Exempt,  to  a  great  extent,  from 
public  burdens,  fenced  round  with  special  privi- 
leges even  in  civil  procedure,  and  endowed  with 
revenues  which  the  State  had  given  them  special 
facilities  for  holding,  they  became  not  merely 
civilly  distinct,  but  Uie  most  powerful  class  in 
the  civilised  world.'  In  the  East  their  status 
remained  practically  what  the  early  emperors 
had  made  it  until  the  final  fall  of  the  Eastern 
empire.  But  in  the  West,  it  was  not  maintained 
without  a  struggle.  For  exanople,  the  law  of 
Valens  and  Valentioian  (OxL  Theodos.  xvi.  2, 
23)  had  recognised  the  iurisdiction  of  local 
synods  in  all  ecclesiastical  causes:  this  enact- 
ment was  repeated,  though  without  its  subse- 
quent extensions,  in  the  Visigothic  Code ;  but  it 
is  clear  from  the  '*  interpretatio,"  and  from  all 
the  "  epitomes,*'  that  it  was  understood  to  apply 
only  to  disputes  "  inter  derioos "  (cf.  the  texts 
in  Haenel,  Lex  Eomana  Vtsigothorumf  p.  246). 
Even  when  under  the  Carolingians  the  Eastern 
canon  law  began  to  be  recognised  in  the  West, 
and  to  be  quoted  in  Capitularies,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  such  a  recognition  amounted 
to  a  re-enactment,  and  whether  the  claims  of 
clerks  to  such  a  separate  civil  status  as  involved 
separate  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  were  ever 
allowed.  (For  the  discussion  of  the  question  see 
Dove,  de  jva-isdictionis  eodesiasticae  apud  Germanot 
Qallosque  progressu,  Berlin,  1855;  Boretius,  die 
Capitularien  im  Langobardenreich,  Halle,  1864; 
Sohm,  die  geistlicKe  GericKtsbarkeit  im  frankischem 
Eeich,  in  the  Zeitschrift  /.  Kvrchenrechty  vol.  ix. 
pp.  193  sqq.) 

(ii.)  Manner  of  Life, — The  distinction  between 
clergy  and  laity  was  of  slow  growth,  and  th« 
result  of  many  co-operating  causes.  Even  in 
divine  service  it  was  not  strongly  defined:  in 
social  life  it  hardly  existed  at  all.  like  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  non-juring  bishops  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  or  like  the  earlier  preachers  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  the  officers  of  the  early 
Christian  communities  worked  at  trades,  kept 
shops,  took  part  in  municipal  affairs,  and  wore 
the  dress  of  ordinary  citizens.  (See,  for  examples, 
Funk,  Handel  tmd  Oewerbe  im  Christl,  Alterthwn^ 
in  the  Theol.  Quartalschrift,  vol.  IviiL  1876,  pp. 
371  sqq.;  0>mhbrcb,  Vol.  I.  p.  411.)  There 
was  no  sense  of  incongruity  in  their  doing  so. 
The  Apostolical  Constitutions  repeat  with  em- 
phasis the  apostolical  injunction,  **  That  if  anv 
man  would  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat  ' 
(2  Thess.  iii.  10),  and  appeal  to  the  example  of 
the  Apostles  themselves  as  fishermen,  tent- 
makers,  and  tillers  of  the  ground.  But  since 
every  church  was,  as  every  Jewish  synagogue 
had  come  to  be  after  the  virtual  fusion  of  syn** 
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gognes  and  sTiiedria,  a  court  of  discipline ;  and 
■ince  the  chief  function  of  the  officers  of  the 
church,  as  officers  of  discipline,  was  to  maintain 
in  the  Christian  churches  a  higher  standard  of 
morality  than  prevailed  in  the  heathen  world, 
there  was  from  the  first  the  feeliog  that  those 
who  judged   others  should,  in  the  respects  of 
which  they  took  judicial  cognizance,  themselres 
be    blameless.      The    apostolic    admonition    to 
Timothy  was  of  uniyersal  application,  **  Be  thou 
an  example  of  the  believers,  in  word,  in  conver- 
sation, in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity " 
(1  '1  im.  iv.  12).   If  a  church  officer  failed  in  these 
respects,  it  was  competent  for  the  church  of 
which  he  was  an  officer  to  remove  him.    (This 
is  clearly  implied  in  Clem.  Rom.  i.  44.)     But 
this  was  obviously  an  inconvenient  form  of  pro- 
cedure, especially  when  the  list  of  offences  was 
undefined ;  and  it  was  gradually  supplanted  by 
the    elaborate    system    of   synods,    provinci|il, 
diocesan,    and    oecumenical,    which    has    been 
described  above.    The  general  regulations  which 
these  synods  laid  down,  present,  as  far  as  they 
have  been  preserved,  an  accurate  picture  not 
only  of  the  ideal  but  also  of  the  actual  state  of 
the    clergy  in  various  parts  of  Christendom. 
They  are  in  some  cases  extremely  minute.   They 
probably  grew  in  most  instances  out  of  individu^ 
cases  which  arose,  the  decisions  in  such  cases 
being  framed  as  general  rules  for  future  guidance. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  only  valid  in  the 
province  or  diocese  in  which  they  were  framed ; 
and  valuable  as  they  are  in  enabling  us  to  arrive 
at  the  state  of  opinion  at  a  particular  time  in  a 
particular  country,  they  must  not  be  regarded 
as  baring  had,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  the 
character  of  general  laws.     In  later  times,  when 
a  large  number  of  these  decisions  and  regula- 
tions   were    collected    together    by    Dionysius 
Exiguus,  Ferrandus,  and  others;   and  in  still 
later  times,  when  these  earlier  collections  were 
amalgamated  with  other  elements  into  a  corpus 
of  canon   law,  the  decisions  of  local   councils 
received  an  authority  which  they  had  not  at 
first  possessed :  but  for  the  purpoises  of  church 
history  and  church  antiquities,  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  bear  in  mind  in  each  case  the 
circumstances  of  their  origin  and  the  limits  of 
their  validity.      If  these  necessary  limitations 
be  borne  in  mind,  it  will  be  found  that  during 
the  first  four  centuries  the  ecclesiastical  regula- 
tions which  affected   the  social  life  of  church 
officers  were  comparatively  few  in  number.     In 
the  East  the  most  important  of  such  regulations 
were  that  clerks  should  not  take  usury  (Cone 
Nicaen.  c.  17,  Laod.  c  4,  Can.  Apoet.  44) ;  that 
they  should  not  be   present   at    the  immoral 
masquerades  of  banquets  or  marriages  (Laod.  c. 
54);  that  they  should  not  bathe  with  women 
(Laod.  c.  30) ;  that  they  should  not  dine  at  club 
dinners  {fTV}iv6(TM  ix  (^vfi0o\7is,  Laod.  c.  55) ;  or 
enter  a  tavern  except  on  a  journey  (Laod.  c.  24, 
Can.  Apost.  54).     In  North  Africa  the  regula- 
tions are  mainly  to  the  same  effect :  clerks  must 
not  take  usury  (1  Carth.  c.  13 ;  3  Carth.  c.  16) ; 
4>r  go  to  taverns  (3  Carth.  c.  27,  =  Cod.  Eccles. 
Afric  c.  40) ;  nor  may  even  their  sons  exhibit 
or  witness  secular  games  (3  Carth.  c.  11).    (The 
minute  regulations  of  the   Skttt,  Ecd,  AnUq., 
frequently  cited  as  4  Cone.  Carth.,  especially  c. 
45-63,  almost  certainly  belong  to  a  later  period.) 
In  Gaul  and  Spain  the  enactments  against  taking 
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usury  are  found  in  four  councils  of  this  period — 
Illib.  c  20;  1  Arelat.  c.  12;  2  Arelat.  c.  14;  1 
Turon.  c.  13.    The  fact  that  clerks  had  not  yet 
ceased  to  trade  is  indicated  by  the  enactment  that 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  were  not  to  trade 
out  of  their  provinces  nor  go  about  the  country 
in  search  of  the  most  profitable  markets  (Illib.  c. 
18).    But  although  the  regulations  were  neither 
numerous  nor  stringent,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
by  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  the  officers  of 
the   church,  throughout    the    greater  part  of 
Christendom,  had  become  a  class  socially  as  well 
as  civilly  distinct  from  its   ordinary  members. 
The  theory  of  the  church  was  more  conservative 
than  its  practice.     The  form  of  the  primitive 
*' canon,*'  or  church-roll,  still  remained.      The 
various  ranks  still  shaded  off  into  one  another. 
The  border"  of  the  laity  still  held  its  place 
side   by  side  by  the  "orders"  of  presbyters, 
deacons,  readers,  and  widows.     But  the  later 
conception  of  the  clergy  had  been  formed,  and 
was  beginning  to  express  itself.    The  social  dis- 
tinction between   church  officers  and  ordinary 
members  was  accentuated  by  two  circumstances, 
which,  though  slight  in  themselves,  and  in  the 
first  instance  rather  effects  than  causes,  helped 
materially  to  increase  it :  the  one  was  the  adop- 
tion of   a  peculiar  dress,   the   other  was  the 
adoption  of  a  peculiar  mode  of  wearing  the  hair 
(a)  The  first  of  these  had  shewn  itself  at  th 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  but  only  in  tl 
form  of  a  tendency  to  wear  garments  of  a  more 
sober  hue  than  was  customary.     Jerome  dis- 
courages it:   '* Testes    pullas  aeque   devita  ut 
Candidas"  (S.  Hieron.  Epist.  52  (2)  ad  Nepot 
§  9).   It  was  succeeded  by  a  tendency  to  preserve 
the  older  forms  of  dress,  instead  of  following  the 
changes  of  fashion ;  and  ultimately,  chiefly  under 
the  infiuence  of  the  monasteries  and  the  canonical 
rule,  the  ''habitus   laicorum"  (IMppin.   CapU^ 
Suession.  §  3,  a.d.  744 ;  Pertz,  Legume  i.  p.  21) 
was  absolutely  forbidden  [see  Dress,  Vol.  I.  p.     i^ 
582].     (b)  The  second  mark  of  distinction  was 
slow  in  its  growth,  but  strong  in  its  influence. 
At  first  all  that  was  insisted  upon  was  that  the 
hair  should  not  be   worn  long  or  elaborately 
dressed;  consequently  the  earlier  references  to 
the  subject — e.g,  Sidon.  ApoUin.  Epist.  viii.  9 ; 
Arator,  Epist  ad  Parthen,  69,  70,  ap.  Migne, 
Patr.  Lat.  vol.  Ixviii.  251 — do  not  prove  that  what 
was  afterwards  known  as  the  tonsurb  actually 
existed.     But  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth 
century  the  tonsure  appears  to  have  become 
definitely  established  as  a  mark  of  separation 
between   clergy  and  laity:   this  is  clear  from 
Greg.  Turon.  Lib.  de  Ohria  Confessor,  c.  32,  p.  92 ; 
id.  Vit  Patr.  c.  17,  p.  1233 ;  and  from  the  fact' 
that  Gregory  the  Great  defends  its  use  on  scrip- 
.  tural  grounds  {Beg.  Pastoral,  pars  2,  c.  7 ;  id. 
Epi8t.lib.  i.  25,  p.  514,  quoting  Ezek.  xliv.  20: 
but  it  may  be  remarked,  as  an  indication  of  the 
later  origin  of  the  practice,  that  Jerome  in 
writing  upon  that  passage  of  Ezekiel  makes  no 
mention  of  it,  the  words  which  are  found  in 
most  editions    being   confessedly  interpolated: 
S.  Hieron.  m  Execk.  lib.  xiii.  c.  44,  vol.  v.  p.  547).> 

In  the  meantime  the  inner  life  and  discipline 
of  the  class  which  was  thus  being  formed  was 
largely  influenced  by  the  growth  and  wide  ext^n* 
sion  of  monasticism.  This  influence  is  especially 
shewn  in  the  tendency  to  live  in  community. 

This  tendency  to  live  in  community  has  some^ 
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times  been  traced  to  mnch  earlier  timef.     But 
although  there  are  indications  that  in  primitire 
times  all  who  were  on  the  church-roll,  whether 
as  otficers,  widows,  virgins,  or   poor,  shared  a 
common  fund  and  a  common  meal ',  there  are  no 
indications  that  they  lived  together,  until  in  the 
fourth  century  church  officers  began  to  form  a 
distinct  class.     The   system  which   afterwards 
prevailed  appears  to  have  originated  with  Euse- 
^      bins  of  Vercelli,  f  371,  who  ^  gathered  together 
all  the  clerks  into  the  fold  of  a  single  habitation, 
that  those  whose   purpose  in  religion  was  one 
and  undivided  might  have  a  common  life  and  a 
common  refection "  (S.  Maxim.   Senn.  23,  ap. 
Muratori,  Aneod.  L<it.  vol.  ir.,  Migne,  Patr.  Lat. 
vol.  Ivii.;  see  also  S.  Ambros.  Epist.  Ixiii.  t.  66, 
82,  vol.  ii.  pars  1,  p.  1038 ;  Ps.-Ambro8.  Serm. 
56,  vol.  ii.  pars    2,    p.   468,  ascribe],  perhaps 
correctly,  to  S.  Maximos,  ap.  Muratori,  /.  c,  and 
Migne,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  886);  and  probably  from  the 
example   thus   set   by   Eusebius   and   strongly 
approved  by   Ambrose,  it  was  established   by 
Augustine  in  his  own  diocese  in  North  Africa, 
expressly  on  the  monastic  principle  of  the  re- 
nunciation of  private    property  by  those  who 
thus  lived  together,  and  who  are  hence  called 
^     '*  monasteriom  clericorum  "  (S.  Augustin.  Serm, 
355  =  de  divers,  49,  Op.  ed.  Migne,  Patr.  Lat., 
vol.  V.  p.  1570;  see  also  the  following*  sermon). 
In  the  course  of  the  next  three  centuries  it 
seems  to  have  become  the  prevailing  system  of 
clerical  life  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
West.    The  city  clergy  lived  together  under  the 
eye  of  the  bishop;    they  dined  at  a  common 
table;  they  even  slept  together  in  a  common 
chamber  (4  Cone.  Tolet.  a.d.  633,  c.  23,  makes 
special  provision  for  the  case  of  aged  or  infirm 
bishops,  priests,  or  deacons,  who  required  separate 
cells).     The  country  presbyters  in  the  same  way 
were  each  at  the  head  of  a  **  domus  ecdesiae,  * 
'  in  which,  as  the  tendency  grew  up  to  dedicate 
boys  to  the  service  of  the  church  in  their  earliest 
i^    years,  they  educated  such  boys  and  trained  them 
for  the   higher    orders.      Those   who  so  lived 
together,  whether  in  the  cathedral  city  or  in 
the  country  parishes,  appear  to  have  been  called 
"  canonici,"  and  to  have  had  their  definite  por- 
tions of  the  offerings  which  were  made  to  their 
respective  churches.     Occasionally  we  find  that 
a  special  endowment  was  made  for  the  support 
of  their  common  table  (S.  Greg.  Turon.  H,  F. 
X.    16,  p.  535  of  Baudin,  bp.  of  Tours   in  the 
time    of   Clothair    I.,   **hic   instituit   mensam 
Ginonicorum;"  cf.  the  will  of  a  bishop  of  Le 
Mans  circ.  ▲.D.  615,  ap.  Mabillon,  Vt-tt,  Anai, 
i.  254).     But  as  the  system  became  general,  it 
was  found  that  neither  the  ecclesiastical  canons 
■jior  the   personal  control   of  the   bishop  were 
>tufficient  to  prevent  a  laxity  of  life  among  those 
.who  thus  lived  together;  the  '^canonici"  con- 
trasted unfavourably  with  the  monks  who  lived 
.under  the  stem  regime  of  St.  Benedict.     Con- 
sequently it  was  found  advisable  to  frame  a  rule 
..of  life  for  ''canonici"  as  well  as  for  monks,  and 
.  from  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  almost  all 
\  Western  clergy   became   ''canonict   regulares" 
[see  Canonici,  Vol.  I.  p.  282 ;  to  which  may  be 
'added  the  important  dissertation  of   Muratori, 

■  d<i    CanonictB,  in    his  Antiqtut,  ItcU.   vol.   v.   p. 
1 133  sqq. ;  and  a  note  to  one  of  the  canons  of 

■  the   £n<:lish   Legatine  Synods  in   Haddan  and 
.  Stubbs,  vol.  L  p.  461,  which  however  admits,  of 
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some  question].  The  ideal  of  this  canonical  lift, 
or  "  vita  communis,"  is  found  not  only  in  the 
formal  rules  of  Chrodegang  (Mansi,  vol.  xiv. 
313,  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  vol.  Ixxxix.  1097 ;  and  in 
its  longer  form,  Harzheim,  ConcU.  Get-m.  vpl.i.  96; 
D'Achery,  SpicHegiunif  vol.  i.  56oX  or  of  Ama- 
larius  (Harzheim,  /.  c,  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  vol. 
cv.  815),  but  also  in  the  letter  of  Pope  Urban  in 
the  Pseudo-lsidorian  additions  to  the  Decretals 
(Hinschtus,  p.  143).  But  unfortunately  it  has  its 
darker  side :  the  penitential  books  of  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries,  even  if  it  be  allowed  that 
some  of  the  offences  there  mentioned  are  rather 
imaginary  than  actual,  shew  that  at  any  rate  in 
Northern  Europe  the  standard  of  clerical  life 
had  been  rather  lowered  than  raised  br  its  dis- 
sociition  from  the  common  life  of  the  Christian 
world. 

(iii.)  Discipline, — ^There  is  no  evidence  of  the 
existence  in  the  earliest  period  of  any  special 
discipline  for  church  officers.  The  distinction 
between  the  law  of  life  which  was  current 
among  the  mass  of  men,  and  that  which  was 
binding  on  Christians,  existed  for  all  members  of 
the  church  alike;  and  although  exceptional 
qualities  were  required  in  a  church  officer,  what- 
ever might  lawfully  be  done  by  any  Christian 
might  also  lawfully  be  done  by  him.  Neither 
in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  nor  in  any  other  of  the 
earliest  records  of  ecclesiastical  organization,  is 
there  any  trace  of  the  exceptional  rules  for 
church  officers  which  distinguish  later  canons. 
But  the  exercise  of  the  ordinary  discipline  is 
surrounded  in  their  case  with  special  safeguards : 
^Against  an  elder  receive  not  an  accusation 
but  before  one  or  two  witnesses  "  (1  Tim.  v.  9). 

But  with  the  gradual  Reparation  of  church 
officers  from  the  rest  of  the  community  there 
came  also  to  be  rules  of  discipline  which  were 
specially  applicable  to  them.  These  rules  may 
be  conveniently  considered  under  two  heads: 
A.  Punishable  offences;  B.  Punishments.  On 
most  points  separate  articles  will  be  found  else- 
w^here,  and  therefore  what  is  given  here  will 
chiefly  be  by  way  of  summary. 

A.  Punishable  offences  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes :— (1)  Offences  relating  to  marriage 
and  sexual  morality,  (2)  offences  relating  to 
ecclesiastical  organization  and  divine  service, 
(3)  offences  relating  to  social  life. 

(1)  Offences  relating  to  Marnage  and  Sexuat 
Morality. — It  is  especially  important  to  bear  in 
mind,  in  the  case  of  these  offences,  what  has  been 
said  above  as  to  the  originally  local  and  tempo- 
rary character  of  most  of  the  regulations  which 
exist.  The  drift  of  opinion  in  favour  of  celibacy 
was  by  no  means  uniform  in  either  its  direction 
or  its  rate  of  motion,  (a)  In  regard  to  the 
marriage  of  ordained  persons,  the  following  are 
the  chief  disciplinary  regulaUons : — Cone  Ancyr. 
c.  10,  enacts  that  deacons  who  marry  after 
ordination  without  having  expressly  stipulated 
for  liberty  to  do  so  at  the  time  of  their  ordina- 
tion are  to  be  deposed ;  Cone.  Neoc.  c  1,  enacts 
that  a  presbyter  who  marries  after  ordination  is 
to  be  deposed ;  the  Apostolical  Canons  go  farther, 
and  say  that  no  clerk  can  marry  after  ordination, 
except  readers  and  singers  only  (C.  A.  26) ;  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions,  vi.  17,  extend  the  ex- 
ception to  subdeacons  (thn^p^rai)  and  door- 
keepers (but,  on  the  other  h  .nd,  Cone.  Chalc.  c. 
14,  speaks  of  the  exception  of  readers  and  singen 
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as  a  custom  of  some  provinces,  hta^x^^'y  ^t^7\ 
These  enactments  were  confirmed  by  the  civil 
law.  A  law  of  Jnstinian  in  530  (Cod.  Justin,  i. 
3, 45)  goes  so  far  as  to  make  the  children  of  such 
mai'riages,  including  those  of  subdeacons,  illegi- 
timate; and  a  novel  of  the  same  emperor  {SovelL 
123,  c.  14)  subjects  the  offending  clerk  to  a 
farther  civil  penalty  (but  this  penalty  was  afler« 
wards  modified,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  too 
severe,  by  the  Emperor  Leo,  Const.  79  in  Corp, 
Jur.  Civ.  iii.  p.  814).  The  leading  Western  canon 
on  the  subject  is  8  Cone  Tolet.  a.d.  653,  c.  7, 
which  enacts  that  anyone  who  after  ordination 
either  marries  or  becomes  a  layman  must  be 
deprived  of  his  dignity  and  secluded  for  the  rest 
of  iiis  life  in  a  monastery ;  but  the  existence  of 
an  earlier  Western  canon  is  indicated  by  2  Cone. 
Aurel.  A.D.  533,  c.  8,  which  enacts  that  a  deacon 
who  marries  in  captivity  is  to  be  deposed  upon 
his  return :  9  Cone.  Tolet.  a.d.  655,  c.  10,  makes 
the  children  of  such  marriages  slaves  of  the 
church  of  which  their  fathers  were  officers. 
(6)  If  a  person  was  ordained  who  was  already 
married,  the  Apostolical  Canons,  c.  9,  forbid  him 
to  put  away  bis  wife  (wpotpdfffi  cvAojScfas) ;  and 
Cone.  Gangr.  c.  4,  anathematizes  those  who 
refused  to  receive  the  communion  from  a  married 
presbyter.  But  Epiphanins,  ii.  59,  4,  speaks  of  a 
canon  to  the  opposite  effect,  which,  however,  he 
admits  not  to  be  observed :  Socrates,  H.  E,  v.  22, 
notes,  on  the  other  hand,  that  although  there 
was  no  positive  enactment,  many  clergy  did 
abstain  from  their  wives,  and  that  in  Thessaly  a 
clerk  was  excommunicated  who  did  not  so 
abstain.  A  distinction  in  this  respect  was  after- 
wards drawn  in  the  East,  which  with  some 
modifications  has  remained  until  modem  times, 
between  presbyters  and  bishops.  Justinian 
enacted  in  531  that  no  person  could  be  made 
bishop  who  did  not  practise  married  continence 
(Cod.  Justin,  i.  3,  48,  cf.  Cone.  Trull,  xii.  13 ; 
and  see  Celibacy,  Vol.  I.  p.  324).  In  the  West, 
C>nc.  Illib.  A.D.  313,  commands  all  married 
clerks  to  abstain  and  not  to  beget  children  under 
pain  of  deprivation ;  so  also  the  doubtful  addi- 
tion to  1  Cone  Arelat.  c.  29:  2  Carth.  c.  3  = 
Cod.  Eccles.  Afnc.  c  2,  gives  the  prohibition 
without  specifying  a  penalty:  5  Carth.  c.  3  = 
Cod.  Eccles.  Afric  c.  25,  makes  the  enactment 
applr  to  subdeacons  and  upwards,  but  not  to^ 
inferior  clerks:  1  Tolet.  A.D.  398,  assigns  the" 
milder  penalty  of  non-promotion;  so  also  1 
Turon.  a.d.  441,  c  2 ;  but  1  Araus.  a.d.  441, 
c.  23,  Agath.  a.d.  506,  c.  9,  Arvem.  a.d.  535, 
c.  13,  revert  to  the  penalty  of  deposition  in  the 
case  of  priests  and  deacons :  Gerund.  a.d.  517, 
c  6,  3  Aurel.  a.d.  538,  c  2,  5  Aurel.  a.d.  549, 
c.  4  (but  not  4  Aurel.  a.d.  541,  c.  17),  Autissiod. 
A.d.  578,  c  20,  and  apparently  2  Matisc.  a.d. 
581,  c.  11,  3  Lugd.  A.D.  583,  c.  1  (all  Galilean 
councils,  and  all  belonging  to  the  century  which 
succeeded  the  baptism  of  Chlodwig),  include 
subdeacons  in  the  same  penalty.  This  inclusion 
of  subdeacons  is  also  mentioned  by  Leo  the 
Great  {Epist.  167  ad  Rustic,  c.  3 ;  Epist.  14  ad 
Anastas.  c.  3),  and  its  adoption  in  Gaul  seems  to 
be  due  to  Roman  influence,  as  Gregory  the  Great 
(Epist  i.  44,  vol.  ii.  p.  538)  speaks  of  it  as  a 
**mo«  Romanus**  which  had  recently  been 
imposed  on  Sicily.  The  Decretals  follow  in  \he 
same  track  (S.  Siric  ad  Evmer.  c.  7,  Hinschius, 
p.  521;   S.  Innocent  L  ad    Vietoric.  c.  9,  ad 
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Exsuper.  c.  1,  ad  Maxim,  et  8ever.f  Hinschius^ 
pp.  530,  531,  544) :  so  also,  with  strong  emphasis 
upon   the   enactment,  in    the    Pseudo-Isidorian 
Epist.  Clement,  ii.  c.  46,  Hinschius,  p.  48.     2 
Cone.  Turon.  a.d.  567,  c.  19,  throws  upon  the 
rurol  arch-presbyters  (i.e.  the  later  rural  deans) 
the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  other  clergy  of  their 
districts  observe  the  rule :  in  case  of  a  breach  of 
it,  not  only  is  the  offender  himself  to  be  sus- 
pended, but  the  arch-presbyter  who  has  neglected 
to  guard  against  a  breach  of  it  is  himself  to  be 
secluded,  and   fed   on  b]*ead  and   water   for   a 
month,      (c)    In    cases    where    marriage    was 
allowed,  digamy  in  any  of  its  forms  was  strictly 
prohibited.     In  the  East  the  Apostolical  Canons 
(c.   17-19)   refuse    to    allow   anyone   who   has 
married  (1)  two    wives    after    baptism,  (2)  a 
widow  or  divorcee,  to  be  on  the  clergy  list  (cf. 
Const.  Apost.  vi.  17 ;  Justin.  Novell,  vi.  c.  5).   But 
the  regulations  seem  to  have  fallen  into  disuse, 
inasmuch  as  at  the  time  of  the  Trullau  Council 
special  legislation  had  again  become  necessary, 
and  the  analogy  of  the  Western  church   was 
expressly  followed  (Cone.  Trull,  c.  2).     In  the 
West  there  were  numerous  enactments  on  the 
subject : — (i.)  1  Cone.  Valent.  a.d.  374,  c.  1,  dis- 
allows digamists  for  the  future,  but  does  not 
interfere  with  those  who  were  already  ordained : 
1  Tol.  a.d.  398,  c  4,  degrades  a  digamous  sub- 
deacon  to  the  rank  of  a  reader  or  doorkeeper, 
and  deposes  a  trigamist :  Araus.  a.d.  441,  c.  25, 
will  not  allow  a  digamist  to  rise  higher  than  the 
subdiaconate :   Agath.  A.D.  506,  c.  1,  will   not 
allow  a  digamous  presbyter  or  deacon  to  exercise 
his  functions  ;  so  Epaon.  A.D.  517,  c.  2.   (ii.)  The 
wife  of  anyone  who  is  allowed  to  marry  must  be 
a  virgin.     1  Cone.  Tolet.  a.d.  398,  c.  3,  enacts 
that  a  reader  who  marries  a  widow  cnnnot  rise 
higher  than  the   subdiaconate:  1  Turon.  a.d. 
461,  c.  4,  enacts  that  he  must  in  such  a  case  hold 
the  lowMt  place  on  the  clergy  list :  Agath.  a.d. 
506,  c.  1,  in  compassion  to  those  presbyters  and 
deacons  who   had   broken  the   rule,   does    not 
depose  them  from  their  office,  but  will  not  allow 
them  to  minister ;  but  2  Hispal.  a.d.  619,  c.  4, 
deposes  deacons  in  a  similar  case  without  hope 
of  restoration :  4  Tolet.  a.d.  633,  c.  44,  orders 
clerks  who  have  so  offended  to  be  separated  from 
their  wives.     So  also  in  the  Decretals:  S.  Siric. 
ad  Evmer.  ell,  Hinschius,  p.  522 ;  S.  Innocent. 
ad  Vietoric,  c  A,  ad  Felic.  c  2^  ad  Ruf,  et  Euscb, 
c.  1,  Hinschius,  pp.  530,   533,   549.     That  it 
became  not  only  the  law  but  the  usage  in  the 
West  is  a  fair  inference  from  the  fact  that  the 
pseudo-Isidore  does  not  even  mention  it  in  the 
spurious  part  of  his  collection,    (cf)  Sexual  im- 
morality was  at  all  tim^   punished  severely ; 
but  the  canons  are  few  in  number,  because  the 
gravity  of  the  offence  was  so  universally  recog- 
nised  as  to   render  the  repetition  of  positive 
enactments  unnecessary:   the   leading  Eastern 
canons  are  Cone.  Neoc  c.  1,  Can.  Apost.  25 ;  but 
Cone.  Trull,  c.  4,  is  a  remarkable  indication  of 
later  Eastern  usage,  inasmuch  as   it  seems  to 
imply  that  a  leaser  punishment  than  deposition 
had  come  to  be  the  rule  when  the  woman  with 
whom  a  clerk  committed  sin  was  other  than  a 
nun.    The   earliest   Western   canon  is  that  of 
Elvira,  c  19,  which  inflicts  on  adulterous  bishops, 
presbyters,  and  dencons  the  severe  penalty  of 
perpetual   excommunication:    much    later,  the 
Carolingian    Capitularies    punish   an  offending 
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presbyter  with  scourging  and  two  years'  im- 
prisonment on  bread  and  water  (Karlomanni 
Capit  A.D.  742,  c.  6 ;  Pertz,  vol.  L  p.  18) ;  but 
the  British  churches  were  more  lenient.  In  the 
sixth  century  mu  offending  presbyter  or  deacon 
was  punished  with  three  year:*'  penitence  (Gildae 
praef,  de  poenit,  c.  1 ;  Haddnn  and  Stubbe,  toI.  i. 
p.  113).  Theodore's  Penitential,  i.  9,  1,  revives 
the  Apostolical  Canon  which  deposes  but  does 
not  excommunicate  a  clerk ;  cf.  Poenit.  Egb.  v. 
1-22,  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  vol.  iii.  p.  418.  (e) 
In  some  cases  the  purity  of  the  clerical  order 
was  fui-ther  guarded  by  punishing  clerks  for  the 
incontinence  of  their  wives :  Cone.  Illib.  c  65, 
enacts  that  a  clerk  must  put  away  an  offending 
wife  or  be  himself  perpetually  excommunicated ; 
Keoc.  c.  8,  enacts  that  he  must  either  put  her 
away  or  cease  to  exercise  his  office ;  1  Tolet.  c.  7, 
empowers  clerks  to  imprison  their  erring  wives, 
and  to  reduce  them  to  penitence  by  salutary 
fasting.  See  also  the  canon  of  rhotius  in 
reference  to  presbyters  nnd  deacons  whose  wives 
had  been  abused  by  barbarians,  ap.  Mai,  Scriptt, 
Vett.  vol.  i.  p.  364. 

(2)  Offenoe$  relating  to  Fccleticutiocd  OrgcaUtta- 
tion  and  Divine  Service. — ^These  may  be  divided 
according  as  they  are  connected  with  {a)  the 
growth  of  the  diocesan  system,  (6)  the  growth  of 
tl^  parochial  system,  (c)  the  establishment  of 
ecclesiastical  courts,  (d)  ordination,  (e)  divine 
service. 

(a)  It  was  not  without  a  struggle  that  dioceses, 
in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  were  formed, 
and  that  the  church  officers  of  a  particular 
district  or  province  came  to  be  regarded  as  an 
organic  unity.  The  former  of  these  results  was 
chieBy  due,  as  has  been  pointed  out  above,  to  the 
establishment  of  the  system  of  synods;  the  latter 
was  chiefly  due  to  the  regulations  that  a  clerk 
could  not  be  on  the  roll  of  two  churches  at 
once,  and  that  he  coulif  not  be  transferred  from 
the  roll  of  one  church  to  the  roll  of  another 
without  the  consent  of  his  former  superior.  The 
earliest  enactment  to  this  effect  is  Cone.  Nicaen. 
c.  16,  which  laid  down  the  rule  that  if  any 
bishop  appointed  to  office  in  his  own  church  a 
clerk  belonging  to  another  church,  the  appoint- 
ment (x^ipoTOifia)  should  be  invalid.  But  the 
fact  that  the  rule  required  to  be  re-enacted 
again  and  again  shews  that  it  did  not  easily 
establish  itself:  a  few  years  after  the  Council  of 
Kicaea,  the  Council  of  Antioch  (c  3)  repeated  it, 
with  the  addition  that  the  bishop  who  received 
another's  clerk  against  his  will  should  be  liable 
to  be  punished  by  the  synod:  Can.  Apost.  15 
punishes  a  bishop  in  a  similar  case  with  excom- 
munication ;  so  Cone.  Chalc.  c.  20.  Later  on  in 
the  iiast,  Cone  Trull,  c  17,  after  reciting  the 
frequency  of  violations  of  the  rule,  enacts  that 
for  the  future  no  bishop  shall  receive  another's 
clerk  without  a  dlmissory  letter  under  pain  of 
deprivation.  Still  later  the  Nestorian  synod  of 
Patriarch  John  (Ebedjesu,  Ihict,  vi.  cap.  6,  can. 
8,  ap.  Mai,  Scriptt.  Vett.  vol.  z.  p.  1 16)  punishes 
clerks  who  so  passed  from  one  diocese  to  another 
with  a  year's  suspension,  and  subsequent  degra- 
dation to  the  lowest  place  in  their  order.  In 
the  West,  1  Cone.  Arelat.  c.  21,  deposes  pres- 
byters and  deacons  who  transfer  themselves  to 
another  church:  1  Tolet.  c.  12,  excommunicates 
them,  unless  they  are  refugees  from  a  heretical 
to  an  .orthodox  church:   Milev.  c  15  =  Cod. 
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Eocl.  Afric.  c.  90  (which  probably  aroae  out  of 
the  case  of  Timotheus,  who  had  been  a  read«r 
of  Augustine's,  but  was  promoted  to  the  sub- 
diaconate  at  Subsana,  S.  August.  EfAst.  63  (240),  \/ 
Op.  vol.  ii.  p.  231),  enacted  that  no  one  should 
abandon  the  church  in  which  he  had  been 
ordained  reader:  Valent.  c.  5,  excommunicates 
and  deposes  presbyters  and  deacons  who  do  not 
adhere  to  the  place  assigned  to  them  by  the 
bishop  who  ordained  them ;  2  Hispal.  c.  3,  deals 
with  the  case  of  a  clerk  who,  having  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  the  church  at  Italica, 
near  Seville,  had  fled  to  Cordova,  and  regards 
such  clerks  as  being  on  the  footing  of '*coloni 
agrorum :"  1  Turon.  c  11,  2  Arelat.  c.  13,  StatL 
Eocl.  Antiii.  c  27,  allow  a  clerk  to  migrate  with 
the  consent  of  his  bishop :  so  Cone.  Hertford, 
c  3,  ap.  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  vol.  iii.  p.  119. 

(6)  It  was  apparently  an  early,  if  not  a 
primitive  rule,  that  the  presbyters  and  deacons 
of  a  church  could  not  ordinarily  act  without  the 
bishop  of  that  church.  In  the  next  stage  of 
organization  it  was  enacted  that  a  presbyter  or 
deacon  could  not  detach  himself  from  the  church 
of  which  he  was  presbyter  or  deacon  and  set  up 
an  altar  of  his  own  (Cone  Antioch.  c.  5).  The 
next  step  was  to  provide  for  the  cases  in  which 
monasteries  or  other  ecclesiastical  institutions 
were  established  in  a  dty  of  which  there  was  a 
bishop:  Cone.  Chalc.  c.  8,  following  what  it 
states  to  be  an  older  tradition,  subjects  all  such 
institutions  to  the  bishop  of  the  city ;  Trull,  c. 
31,  2  Nicaen.  c  10,  do  the  same  for  private 
chapels.  In  the  West,  4  Aurel.  a.d.  541,  c.  7, 
requires  the  clerks  of  '^oratoria  domini  prae- 
diorum  "  to  have  the  consent  of  the  bishop ;  but 
the  Capitularies,  by  repeating  the  rule  that 
*'all  presbyters  who  are  in  a  diocese  (parochia) 
must  be  under  the  jurisdiction  (potestas)  of  the 
bishop  of  that  diocese,  and  must  not  baptize  or 
celebrate  mass  without  his  sanction,"  seem  to 
imply  that  the  rule  had  been  broken  (Pippini 
Cofjit.  Vem.  dupl.  c.  8 ;  Pertz,  vol.  i.  p.  26).  The 
regulation  that  a  presbvter  could  only  celebrate 
the  Eucharist  in  a  place  consecrated  by  the 
bishop  is  first  found  in  2  Cone.  Carth.  c  9 ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  universally 
recognised,  since  it  required  re-enactment  at  a 
late  date,  viz.  in  the  liber  Pontiiicalis,  Vit 
Siric.  c.  2  =  Decret.  Synod.  Silvestr.  c.  9,  in  the 
Pseudo-Isidorian  decretals,  Hinschius,  p.  450;; 
cf.  Atton.  II.  Vereell.  CapU.  c.  7,  ap.  D'Achery, 
Spicilegiumy  vol.  i.  p.  403. 

(c)  A  third  class  of  offences  consists  of  those 
which  grew  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  ecclesi- 
astical courts.  The  exercise  of  discipline  by  the 
church  in  ecclesiastical  matters  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  its  exercise  of  jurisdiction  in 
civil  or  criminal  matters.  The  former  was  in- 
herent in  the  original  constitution  of  the 
Christian  communities;  the  latter  was  of  the 
nature  of  voluntary  contract.  The  history  of 
both  is  intricate,  and  has  yet  to  be  fully  written; 
it  must  be  sufficient  to  mention  here  that  while 
the  State  constantly  recognised  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  as  courts  of  arbitration,  and  was  ready  to 
enforce  their  sentences  when  both  parties  had 
agreed  to  be  bound  by  those  sentences,  the 
church  on  its  part  endeavoured  in  the  West  to 
compel  clerks  to  resort  in  all  cases  to  its  own 
courts  rather  than  to  the  ordinary  civil  courts. 
This  is  seen  especially  in  3  Cone.  Carth.  c.  9  as 
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Cod.  Eccl.  Afric  c.  15,  which  deposes  clerks  who 
T«sort  to  secular  tribunals  in  criminal  cases,  and 
condemns  them  %o  lose  their  cause  in  civil  cases : 
BO  in  effect,  Cone.  Miley.  c  19  =  Cod.  Eccles. 
Afric.  c.  104,  Agath.  c.  8,  3  Tol.  c.  13 ;  and  in 
the  Capitularies,  Pippini  Capit  Vem,  dupl,  c 
18,  Pertz,  vol.  i.  p.  26.  In  addition  to,  and  also 
in  distinction  from,  both  forms  of  judicial  autho- 
rity, the  bishops  came  to  have  an  independent 
and  extra-judicial  authority,  which  also  was 
enforced  by  ecclesiastical  penalties.  Cone.  Agath. 
c  2,  enacts  that  clerks  who  neglected  their  duty 
were  to  be  corrected  by  their  bishop ;  if  they 
pertinaciously  disregarded  such  correction,  they 
were  to  be  struck  off  the  roll  and  deprived  of 
their  pay.  Forty  years  later,  Cone  Valent.  c 
6,  suspends  and  excommunicatei  clerks  in  similar 
circumstances:  still  later  in  the  same  century 
Cone.  Narb.  c.  10,  renews  the  enactment.  It  is 
not  clear  that  any  of  these  enactments  apply  to 
presbyters,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  so 
strengthened  the  position  of  the  bishops  of  the 
West  as  to  lead  them  to  claim  a  similar  juris- 
diction over  presbyters.  2  Cone.  Hispal.  ▲.D. 
619,  c.  6,  held  under  Isidore  of  Seville,  restores 
a  presbyter  who  had  been  deposed  by  the  sole 
authority  of  his  bishop,  and  refers  to  ^  priscorum 
patrum  synodalem  sententiam"  to  shew  that 
'^episcopus  sacerdotibus  ac  ministris  [ue.f 
deacons]  solus  honorem  dare  potest,  au&rre 
solus  non  potest:"  cf.  Statt,  Ecd,  Ant,  &  23. 

(<f)  Ojfencei  relating  to  Ordination, — The 
offences  which  consisted  in  ordination  out  of  the 
proper  diocese  have  been  mentioned  above  under 
(a).  The  chief  other  offence  was  ordination  for 
money,  ue,  simony.  This  was  prohibited  in  the 
East  by  the  Apostolical  Canons,  c.  28,  under 
penalty  of  excommunication  of  both  ordainer 
and  ordained,  by  Cone.  Chalc  c.  2,  Trull,  c.  22, 
2  Kicaen.  c  5:  in  the  West  by  2  Aurel.  a.d. 
533,  c.  4 ;  6  Tolet.  ▲.D.  638,  c  4 ;  Cabill.  a.d.  650, 
c.  16 ;  4  Brae.  A.D.  675,  c  8.  (Of  its  prevalence 
in  France  at  this  period  there  are  many  indica- 
tions besides  the  repetition  of  oonciliar  enact- 
ments, e.g.  in  the  Life  of  S.  Eligius,  lib.  ii.  c.  1, 
ap.  D*Achery,  Spicil.  vol.  ii.  p.  90,  and  in  the  Life 
or  S.  Romanus,  ap.  Martene  et  Durand,  Anecd. 
vol.  iv.  p.  1654.)  It  was  also  prohibited  by  the 
civil  law :  a  law  of  Leo  and  Anthemius,  in  469 
(Cod.  Just.  1,  3,  31),  punishes  it  with  civil  *'  in- 
famia  "  as  well  a<i  loss  of  the  office ;  a  law  of 
Glycerins  and  Leo  (Haenel,  Corpus  Legum  ante 
Jwtt.  lat,  12*26,  p.  260,  from  Cod.  Vat.  Reg. 
1997)  mentions  and  reprehends  the  practice  of 
giving  notes  of  hand  to  be  paid  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  office;  c£  Justin.  Novell,  56  and 
123,  c  16,  for  the  practice,  which  had  grown  up 
but  which  tended  to  be  simdniacal,  of  giving 
presents  to  the  clergy  of  a  church  at  the  time 
of  ordination. 

(e)  (/fences  rioting  to  Divine  Service  and  the 
Beivjious  Life. — ^i.  The  Apostolical  Constitutions 
(2,  59)  enjoin  all  the  faithful,  laity  as  well  as 
clergy,  to  go  to  church  twice  every  day,  and  the 
Apostolical  Canons  (c.  8)  and  Cone.  Antioch.  (c.  2) 
enact  that  clerks,  if  present,  must  communicate ; 
but  it  appears  from  the  civil  law  that  clerks 
were  rather  negligent  in  this  respect  (Cod. 
Justin.  1,  3,  42  (41%  10;  1,  3,  52  (51));  and  a 
century  and  a  half  later  the  Trullan  Council 
thought  it  sufficient  to  punish  a  clerk  or  layman 
who^  not  being  hindered  from  attending,  absented 
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himself  from  divine  service  for  three  successive 
Sundays.  The  Spanish  rule,  as  given  in  1  Cone 
Tolet.  c.  5,  was  that  any  clerk  who  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  church  must  go  to  the  daily 
sacrifice.  The  Galilean  rule,  as  given  in  Cone. 
Venet.  a.d.  465  (?X  c.  14,  punished  with  seven 
days'  excommunication  clerks  who  were  without 
good  excuse  absent  from  the  morning  office. 
The  Irish  rule,  as  given  in  the  Canons  of  St. 
Patrick,  e.  7,  was  that  a  clerk  who  did  not  go 
morning  and  evening  "ad  collectas,"  was  to  be 
excommunicated,  unless  he  were  detained  by  the 
obligations  of  servitude  ("  jugo  servitutis  ").  The  y 
North  African  rule  was,  that  unless  a  clerk  were  / 
present  at  vespers  he  should  lose  his  pay  {Statt. 
Eccles.  Antiq.  c  49).  ii.  The  regulations  which 
relate  to  the  conduct  of  dirine  service  are  not 
numerous.  The  Apostolical  Canons  (c.  3)  depose 
a  bishop  or  presbyter  who  offers  upon  the  altar 
milk  or  honey,  or  birds  or  vegetables ;  or  (c.  59 ) 
a  clerk  who  reads  pseudepigrapha  as  though 
they  were  sacred  books;  3  Cone.  Brae.  a.d.  572, 
c.  10,  excommunicates  priests  who  celebrate  mass 
without  a  stole  on  both  shoulders;  13  Tolet. 
JL.D.  683,  c.  7,  deposes  clerks  who  in  pique  or 
quarrel  strip  the  altar  of  its  vestments  or  put 
out  the  church  lights;  Cone.  Rom.  a.d.  743,  c. 
13,  under  Pope  Zachary,  excommunicates  bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons  who  celebrate  mass  with 
a  staff  or  with  covered  head ;  the  Nestorian 
canons  of  Ebedjesu  {TVad.  vi.  can.  6,  c.  2)  punish 
a  clerk  who  officiates  without  his  boots,  iii.  It 
was  enacted  thitt  clerks  must  not  join  in  divine 
service  with  deposed  clerks,  or  heretics,  or  Jews 
(Can.  Apost.  c.  11, 45,  65) ;  or  fast  on  the  Lord's 
day  (ib.  c.  64) ;  or  fail  to  keep  Lent  (jS>.  c.  69) ;  or 
eat  fiesh  with  the  blood  in  it  (t&.  c.  63). 

(3)  The  enactments  which  related  to  the 
social  life  of  the  clergy  during  the  first  four 
centuries  have  been  for  the  most  part  mentioned 
above  under  (ii.).  The  following  belong  to  later 
centuries: — In  the  East  the  Trullan  Council 
made  a  series  of  enactments  which,  being  for  the 
most  part  repetitions  of  earlier  enactments, 
shew  that  such  earlier  enactments  had  fallen 
into  neglect.  It  provided  that  clerks  should 
not  be  the  lessors  of  taverns,  c.  9 ;  that  they 
should  not  take  usury,  c.  10 ;  that  they  should 
not  wear  unbecoming  dress,  c  27 ;  that  they 
should  not  play  with  dice,  c.  50;  nor  be  con- 
cerned in  stage-plays  and  stage-dancing,  c.  50 ; 
nor  keep  brothels,  c.  86.  In  North  Africa  it 
was  enacted  that  they  should  wear  a  becoming  ^ 
dress  {Statt.  Eccles.  Antiq.  c  45);  that  they 
should  not  waste  time  in  walking  about  the 
streets  (ib.  c.  47);  and  that  they  should  not 
sing  songs  at  a  banquet  (ib.  c.  62) :  on  the  other 
hand,  they  were  quite  at  liberty  to  procure  their 
livelihood  by  handicraft  or  agriculture  (ib.  c. 
51-53).  In  the  provincial  councils  of  Gaul  and 
Spain  it  was  enacted  that  clerks  who  were 
engaged  in  trade  must  not  sell  dearer  than  other 
people  (Cone.  Tarrac.  A.D.  516,  c.  1),  or  drive 
hard  bargains  (3  Cone.  Aurel.  a.d.  538,  c.  27) ; 
that  clerks  must  not  live  with  secular  persons 
without  the  permission  of  the  bishop  (2  Cone' 
Aurel.  A.D.  533,  c.  9) ;  that  they  must  not  fre- 
quent banquets  at  which  love-songs  were  sung 
(Cone.  Venet.  A.D.  465,  ell;  Agath.  A.D.  506,  e. 
39) ;  nor  sing  or  dance  at  banquets  (Cone.  Autis- 
siod.  A.D.  578  (?),  c.  40) ;  nor  be  drunk  (Cone. 
Venet.  c.  13,  Agath.  c.  41) ;  nor  bear  arms  (Cone. 
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Herd.  A.D.  523j  c.  1) ;  nor  keep  hunting  dogs  or 
hawks  (Cone.  Epaon.  ▲.D.  517,  c  4:  cf.  Cone 
Forojul.  A.D.  798,  c.  6 ;  Capit.  Generate,  a.d.  789, 
C.15,  Pertz,  toI.  L  p.  69,  which  adds  **  jesters  "  to 
the  list  of  prohibitions ;  Uettonis  Basil.  Capit.  11). 
In  Ireland  almost  the  only  social  regulation 
which  is  contained  in  the  Canons  of  St.  Patrick  is 
that  if  a  clerk  becomes  surety  for  a  **  gentile," 
and  '*  quod  mirum  non  est,"  if  the  gentile  cheats 
the  clerk,  the  clerk  must  pay  his  bond,  or  if  he 
fights  the  gentile  instead,  must  be  excommuni- 
cated (Can.  S.  Patiic.  c.  8) ;  the  later  collection 
of  Irish  canons  repeats  the  enactments  of  the 
Siatt  Eocies.  Antiq.  (see  Wasserschleben,  dit 
Irisrhe  Kanonensanunlungf  p.  33,  &c.).  In  Eng- 
land the  penitentials  of  Bede,  Egbert,  and 
Theodore  combine  to  afford  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  chief  social  offence  against  which  pro- 
vision had  to  be  made  was  drunkenness :  there 
is,  perhaps,  no  more  degrading  picture  of  the 
state  of  the  clergy  at  any  period  of  the  history 
of  the  church  than  that  which  these  penitentials 
present  (e,g;  Poenit.  Theodor.  i.  1, 4,  ap.  Wasser- 
schleben, Bussordnung  der  ahendl.  K^^ch.  p.  182 
sqq.,  and  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  vol.  i.). 

B.  The  punishments  by  which  the  observance 
of  disciplinary  rules  was.enforced  were  various ; 
the  most  important  were  the  several  forms  of  ex- 
communication, degradation,  and  deposition. 

(1)  Exootnmunicaiion. — (a)  Temporary:  The 
simplest  mode  of  enforcing  obedience  was  to 
suspend  a  clerk  from  all  the  privileges  of  church 
membership  so  long  as  he  was  recalcitrant 
{oLpopi^taBcu,  Can.  Apost.  passim';  oKoiPt&yriros 
fJvaij  Cone.  Nicaen.  c  16 ;  **a  communione  alienus 
haberi,"  2  Cone.  Arelat.  c.  3,  1  Turon.  c.  3). 
Tuis  did  not  in  early  times  imply  more  than 
that  the  offending  clerk  could  not  remain  with 
the  faithful  to  participate  in  the  communion, 
and  that  he  consequently  lost  his  share  in  the 
ot!erings.  It  was  a  corollary  of  this  sentence 
that  he  could  not  exercise  his  office  (hence 
Mabillon,  Afus,  Ital.  vol.  ii.  p.  7,  explains  the 
phrase  **  archiparaphonista  Jt.^.,  archioantor]  a 
pontifice  excommunicabitur,  by  **  ab  officio  sus- 
pendetur  ").  Sometimes  the  period  during  which 
a  clerk  should  remain  excommunicated  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  canon :  e.g,  a  year  (Cone.  Epaon. 
A.D.  517,  c.  15 ;  2  Turon.  a.d.  567,  c.  19;  Narbon. 
A.D.  589,  c.  10);  three  months  (11  Tolet.  A.D. 
675,  c.  8).  But  more  commonly  the  time  was 
not  specified,  it  being  understood  that  submission 
would  be  followed  by  re-admission  to  full  status. 
The  Apostolical  Canons,  however,  contain  a 
stipulation  that  the  bishop  who  re-admits  a  clerk 
must  be  the  same  bishop,  if  still  living,  who  had 
excommunicated  him  (C.  A.  28,  where  Balsamon 
adds  that  even  if  the  bishop  had  died,  his  place 
in  this  respect  could  only  be  taken  by  his  suc- 
cessor, or  the  metropolitan,  or  the  patriarch). 
In  time,  and  especially  in  the  West,  this  form  of 
punishment  became  more  severe  than  it  had 
originally  been.  A  canon  of  the  fifth  (?)  century, 
which  claims  for  itself  the  authority  of  earlier 
canons,  separates  an  excommunicated  clerk  not 
only  from  communion  but  also  from  all  Christian 
society  (*'a  totius  populi  colloquio  atque  con- 
vivio  ")  until  he  submits :  so  also  in  the  Canons 
of  St.  Patrick,  c.  28 ;  and  even  more  stringently 
in  the  Capitularies  (Pippini  Capit.  Vem.  dupL 
A.D.  755,  c.  9,  Pertz,  vol.  i.  p.  26  =  Cone.  Vern., 
Mansi,  zii.  577;  Capit   Ticin.  A.D.  801,  c.  17, 
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Pertz,  vol.  i.  p.  85).  (6)  Permanent :  For  iom« 
offences  a  clerk  was  permanently  ejected  fiom 
church  membership  {i^»$€t<r$ai  riXwy  Kal 
AytaBat  tis  fitrdyoiaif,  Cone.  Neoc.  c.  1 ;  Mrrc- 
aSai  iK  rris  iKKKria-lasj  Laod.  c.  36 ;  irayTawaa'tp 
iKK6rr€a$ai  rrjs  cjcKAiycrfas,  Can.  Apost.  28). 
This  involved  complete  loss  of  status  ;  re-admis- 
sion was  only  possible  through  the  door  of 
formal  and  public  penitence.  Even  this  was  in 
some  cases  denied  (henoe  1  Cone  Araus.  a.d. 
441,  c  4,  "  poenitentiam  desiderantibus  clericis 
non  negandum  "X  ^^^  ^°  ^^^  earliest  of  Western 
provincial  councils  the  door  was  shut  by  express 
enactment  of  the  canon  itself  (*'nec  in  fine 
[sc.  in  articulo  mortis]  accipere  communionem," 
Cone.  lUib.  c.  2,  19 ;  but  it  may  be  noted  that 
this  severe  form  of  sentence  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  repeated  by  later  councils). 

(2)  Suspension  ami  Dogradation. — Of  these 
there  ii^ere  several  forms  and  degrees:  (a)  a 
presbyter  might  be  suspended  from  the  function 
of  offering  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice,  but  not 
from  other  functions  ((^nc  Neoc.  c  1) ;  (t>)  a 
clerk  might  be  suspended  from  the  exercise  of 
the  functions  of  his  office,  but  retain  his  rank 
(Cone.  Agatb.  a.d.  506,  c.  43 ;  Epaon.  a.d.  517, 
c.  2 ;  Trull,  c.  26 :  so  also  S.  Basil,  Epist.  ii.  ad 
AmphUoch.  c  27,  id.  Epist,  iii.  ad  Amphiloch.  c 
7^)i  (p)  ^  clerk  might  lose  his  seniority  and 
be  placed  last  on  the  clergy  roll  (1  Cone.  Turon. 
A.D.  461,  c  4 ;  Trull,  c.  7  ;  2  Nicaen.  c  5) ;  (d)  a 
clerk  might  be  degraded  to  a  lower  order  (1 
Cone  Tolet.  c.  4) ;  (0)  a  clerk  might  be  cut  off 
from  the  hope  of  promotion  (Cone.  Tauron.  A.D. 
401,  c.  8 ;  1  Tolet.  c.  1 ;  1  Araus.  c.  24 ;  Andegav. 
A.D.  461,  c.  2 ;  Herd.  c.  1,  5;  Statt.  EocL  Ant,  c. 
54 ;  BO  also  S.  Basil,  Epist.  iii.  ad  Amphifocfi.  c 
69) ;  (/)  a  clerk  might  be  deprived  of  his  stipend 
(3  Cone.  Aurel.  a.d.  538,  c.  7 ;  Narb.  a.d.  589,  c 
11,  13).  (This,  which  was  probably  one  of  the 
chief  effects  of  excommunication  in  early  times, 
was  retained  as  a  separate  and  minor  punish- 
ment, when  excommunication  came  to  carry 
with  it  greater  penalties.) 

(3)  Imposition. — ^This  was  sometimes  more  and 
sometimes  less  than  excommunication.  In  the 
earliest  times  it  does  not  seem  to  have  involved 
more  than  the  reducing  of  an  officer  to  the  ranks 
in  the  army.  This  is  implied  in  the  phrases  by 
which  deposition  is  designated:  vevavadou  rrjs 
rd^tofSf  Cone  Ancyr.  c.  10,  14 ;  ica0cupcur0cu  riis 
rd^ewSf  Neoe  1 ;  Ka0.  rod  jcA^pov,  Nicaen.  c.  17 ; 
Ka9.  rris  Acirov/K/fas,  1  Antioch.  c  3 ;  KaBaiptiaOtu 
absolutely,  Ephes.  c.  4,  Can.  Apost.  passim ; 
iKwiirrciy  rod  fioBfiov,  Ephes.  e  2,  Chalc.  e  27  ; 
iL\k6rpios  r^s  ii^ias  tltnu,  Chale  c.  2 ;  f|«  rod 
Kkiipov  KoBiaraaOai^  Cod.  Justin.  1,  3,  40  (39), 
10;  "araoveri/*  Cone  Illib.  e  30;  "ab  ordine 
cleri  amoveri,"  1  Arelat.  e  13;  "degradari," 
Cone  Illib.  e  20  ;  "  ab  officio  degradari,"  Statt 
Eccl.  Ant.  c.  56 ;  "  deponi,"  Illib.  e  51 ;  "  a  clero 
deponi,"  Statt.  Eccl.  Ant.  c.  68;  "ab  ecclesiastico 
removeri  officio,''  Cod.  Eccl.  Afric.  e  25 ;  "  locum 
amittere,"  2  Cone  Carth.  c.  8;  "ab  imposito 
officio  repelli,"  1  Araus.  e  16 ;  "  honore  proprio 
privari,"  Milev.  e  19.  The  person  so  removed 
from  office  was  for  the  future  a  layman:  his 
place  in  church  was  no  longer  on  the  raised 
steps  or  seats ;  he  had  no  longer  a  Toice  in 
the  administration  of  discipline;  and  he  had 
no  longer  the  larger  share  of  the  offerings 
which  fell  to  the  several  grades  of  officers.    T^s 
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U sometimes  expressly  stated:  e.g.,  Justin.  Novell. 
ri  5,  rh  Xovwhv  iSnAriis  tartt ;  S.  Basil,  Epist.  i. 
ad  Amphiloch.  c  3,  tis  rhy  KalKAf  i.K«<r6tU 
t6wov  ;  Cone.  Trail,  c.  21,  4v  r^  r&v  KaiKStv 
ik^wMfkWOi  't6v<p  ;  3  Cone.  Aurel.  A.D.  538,  e.  2, 
'^laica  communione  contentns  ab  officio  depo- 
natur  ;"  2  Turon.  A.D.  667,  c.  19,  'Mepositus  ab 
omni  officio  clerieali  inter  laicos  se  obserrare 
cognoscat "  (but  with  iiermission  to  sit  among 
the  readers  in  the  choir).  There  is  no  trace  of 
the  recognition  in  early  canon  law  of  the  opinion 
which  afterwards  came  to  prevail,  that  a  person  so 
deposed  was  still  in  posse  what  he  had  been  before ; 
and  that  the  repeal  of  the  sentence  of  deposition 
would  restore  him  at  once  to  all  the  privileges  and 
powers  of  his  lost  place.  On  the  contrary,  even 
80  late  as  the  seventh  century,  and  even  in  cases 
where  the  deposition  was  found  to  be  unjust,  rfr- 
ordination  was  necessary  ("  non  potest  esse  quod 
fuerat  nisi  gradus  amissos  recipiat  coram  altario," 
4  Cone.  Tolet.  A.D.  633,  c  28).  One  of  the 
earliest  instances  of  the  later  opinion  is  in  the 
Ciipit  Vemense  of  Pippin,  A.D.  753,  Pertz,  vol.  i. 
p.  23,  which  allows  a  degraded  presbyter  to 
baptize  in  cases  of  extreme  emergency.  The 
addition  of  excommunication  to  deposition  was 
in  early  times  a  separate  and  cumulative  punish- 
ment; the  Apostolical  Canons,  e.  24,  maintain 
that  the  former  is  sufficient  without  the  latter, 
even  in  cases  of  theft  or  perjury,  on  the  ground 
that  a  man  mu^t  not  be  punished  twice  for  the 
same  offence.  They  allow  them  to  be  combined 
only  in  the  case  of  simony  (c.  28 ;  the  interpre- 
tation of  c  64,  which  apparently  visits  with  the 
same  double  punishment  those  who  associate 
with  Jews  and  heretics,  is  not  certain:  cf. 
Balsamon  and  Zonaras  ad  loc.^ 

(4)  Other  Fum8hments,--{a)  In  the  sixth 
century,  when  the  practice  of  appointing  very 
young  persons  to  minor  orders  began  to  prevail, 
it  was  sometimes  enacted  that  '*  juniores  derici  *' 
who  transgressed  the  canons  should  be  whipped 
(Cone.  Epaon.  a.d.  517,  c  15 ;  1  Matisc  a.d.  581, 
c  8 ;  Narbon.  A.D.  589,  c.  13 ;  11  Tolet.  a.d.  675, 
c  8).  The  fourth  Council  of  Braga,  which  is  of 
the  same  date  as  the  last-mentioned  council,  goes 
so  far  as  to  allow  presbyters  to  be  scourged  for 
grave  offences,  but  discourages  the  practice 
which  some  bishops  seem  to  have  had  of  beating 
their  clergy  themselves.  So  also  in  the  following 
century  a  presbyter  who  commits  a  sin  of  the 
flesh  is  to  be  scourged,  '*flagellatus  et  scorti- 
catus,'*  before  being  imprisoned  (Karloman. 
Capit  A.D.  742,  c  6 ;  Pertz,  vol.  L  p.  17).  The 
dvil  law  recognises  the  same  mode  of  punish- 
ment for  clerks  below  the  grade  of  deacons 
(Justin.  Novell,  123,  c.  20;  cf.  Cod.  1,  8,  8).  (6) 
When  the  monastic  system  began  to  prevail, 
clerks  wer^  sometimes  punished  by  being  secluded 
in  a  monastery :  e»g.^  Cone.  Epaon.  A.D.  517,  c. 
22 ;  3  Aurel.  A.D.  538,  c.  7 ;  4  Tol.  A.D.  633,  c 
29,  45 ;  8  Tol.  A.D.  653,  c  7.  So  also  in  the 
dvil  law :  Justin.  Novell,  c  11,  substitutes  this 
punishment  for  that  of  banishment,  which  had 
been  imposed  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  earlier 
by  a  law  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  (C!od.  Theodos. 
xvi.  2,  35).  It  was  sometimes  further  enacted 
that  clerks  who  were  thus  secluded  should  be 
confined  in  solitary  cells  and  fed  on  bread  and 
water  (2  Cone  Turon.  a.d.  567,  c.  19 ;  1  Matisc. 
A.D.  581,  c.  8),  and  that  they  should  be  subject 
to  the  abbat  (Narbon.  A.D.  589,  c.  6>     [£.  H.] 
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ORDERS  (Monastic).  [MoHASTEBr,  p. 
1229.] 

ORDINAL.  It  is  proposed  in  the  present 
article  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  books  which 
contain  the  early  forms  of  ordination  in  both 
East  and  West.  There  is  no  ancient  term  for 
such  books.  The  most  usual  Western  term  is 
Pontificale  ;  but  on  the  one  hand,  the  word  does 
not  appear  until  the  close  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  too  wide  for  the 
present  purpose,  inasmuch  as  the  books  so  desig- 
nated contain  not  only  forms  of  ordination,  but 
also  forms  for  all  offices,  e.g.  the  consecration  of 
churches,  in  which  the  presence  of  a  bishop  had 
come  to  be  required.  For  Pontificale  Sicard  of 
Cremona  in  the  12th  century  (Mai,  Spic.  Rom. 
vol.  vi.  p.  583,  Migue,  Patr.  Lat.  vol.  ccxv.) 
substitates  Mitraie,  but  this  latter  word  does  not 
seem  to  have  obtained  general  currency.  Ordinate 
was  in  earlier  use,  but  with  a  different  meaning. 
Ralph  Higden  {Polychronicony  lib.  7,  c.  3)  speaks 
of  a  ^  librum  ordinalem  ecclesiastid  officii  quern 
oonsuetudinarium  vocant,"  as  belonging  to 
Osmund  of  Salisbury  drc  A.D.  1077  ;  but  in 
the  Oetta  Abbaium  8.  Albamy  ed.  Riley,  p.  58, 
**  ordinalibus,  consuetudinariis,  raissalibus  "  are 
enumerated  separately  among  the  books  given 
to  the  abbey  by  abbat  Paul*,  a.d.  1077-1093 ;  an 
ordtnarhu  liber  or  ordmarivm  is  mentioned  in  a 
charter  of  St.  Wulfran's  church  at  Abbeville  in 
A.D.  1208  ;  it  was  a  book  of  directions,  specify- 
ing ^  quid  et  quando  et  quomodo  cantandum  sit 
vel  legendum,  chorus  regendus,  campanae  pul- 
sandae,  luminare  aceendendum,"  &c.  But  it  has 
been  supposed  that  there  were  different  ordinaria 
for  the  several  classes  of  ministers,  and  that  the 
ordinarium  epiacopals  was  the  same  as  the 
pontificale.  In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  any 
predse  ancient  term,  the  information  in  question 
has  been  placed  under  the  present  heading,  as 
being  more  expressive  than  any  other  to  modem 
English  readers. 

I.  Western  Ordinals.^lt  is  not  possible  in 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  to  lay  down 
many  general  propositions  in  respect  to  early 
Western  ordinsds.  The  earlier  MSS.  of  those 
which  are  known  to  exist  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  carefully  examined  by  any  scholar  of 
eminence  since  the  time  of  Muratori,  and  some 
of  those  which  have  been  published,  and  which 
are  mentioned  below  as  belonging  to  a  certain 
date,  are  found  on  examination  to  be  composite 
MSS.,  i.e.  MSS.  of  clearly  distinguishable  and 
sometimes  widely  separated  dates,  which  have 
acddentally  been  bound  up  together.  Con- 
sequently, almost  all  facts  in  relation  to  ordina- 
tion which  are  assigned  to  certain  dates  on  the 
authority  of  printed  editions  of  the  several  MSS. 
are  liable  to  correction.  It  is,  moreover, 
probable  that  many  MSS.  remain  still  unex- 
amined, and  that  much  light  may  be  thrown  upon 
early  ecclesiastical  usages  by  fresh  discoveries. 
The  following  accounts  will  be  confined  to  those 
which  have  been  printed  :  nor  even  in  the  case 
of  those  which  have  been  specially  examined  for 
the  purposes  of  this  work  will  there  be  any  dis- 
cussion, which  must  necessarily  be  elaborate 
and  lengthy,  of  their  origin  or  approximate 
date.  But  even  with  this  limitation  it  is  clear 
that  the  printed  ordinals  belong  to  several  dis- 
tinct types,  and  that  the  type  which  ultimately 
survived,  and    which,  bdng    retained    in   the 
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mediaeval  serrice  -  books,  has  come  dowB  to 
modem  times  in  the  Roman  and  Anglican 
ordinals,  was  not  the  earliest  even  of  those  which 
still  remain. 

1.  Among  the  earliest  of  the  remaining  types 
is  that  which  is  printed  by  Mabillon  {Museum 
Ittiicwnj  vol.  ii.  85)  as  Ordo  Roinanm  viii.  It 
contains  short  forms  for  the  ordination  of  aco- 
lytes, subdeacons,  deacons  and  presbyters,  and  a 
longer  form  for  the  ordination  of  a  bishop. 

2.  Another  type  of  great  antiquity,  bnt 
whether  earlier  or  later  than  the  preceding  is 
not  at  present  clear,  is  that  which  was  first 
printed  by  Hittorp,  de  Divini^  Catholivae 
JScclesiae  OfficiU^  Cologne,  1568,  p.  88,  col.  1  and 
part  of  col.  2.  This  is  distinctively  Roman,  as  is 
shewn  by  the  direction  that  the  pope  and  clergy 
are  to  go  in  procession  from  the  church  of  St. 
Adrian  to  that  of  St.  Maria  in  Praesepe.  It  is 
important,  as  separating  election  from  admission 
to  office  ((.tf.  ordination  in  its  later  sense)  by  an 
interval  of  two  days.  It  gives  no  form  of  either 
prayer  or  benediction,  and  it  is  confined  to  pres- 
byters and  deacons.  It  was  printed  again  by 
Mabillon  from  a  St  Gall  MS.  {Mua,  Ital,  vol.  ii.) 
as  (Jrdo  Rem  tnus  ix.  and  by  Martene  (<fe  ArUin. 
Eccl.  Bit.  vol.  ii.)  from  a  MS.  of  the  Benedictine 
Abbey  of  the  Trinity  at  Vendome,  also  as  Ordo 
ix. ;  both  these  editors  add  to  what  Hittorp  had 
published  an  order  for  the  benediction  of  a 
bishop ;  and  Mabillon,  not  Martene,  gives  an 
order  respecting  the  four  seasons,  which  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  preceding  part  of  the 
MS.,  and  is  probably  a  remnant  of  a  distinct 
rite  ;  this  Isat  part  is  also  printed  from  MSS.  at 
Zurich  and  Einsiedeln  by  Gerbert  (J/onum. 
Litwrg,  Aiemann.  vol.  ii.  38;  cf.  id.  Litwy, 
Alcniann.  disqiis.  V.  c  4,  vol.  ii.  494). 

3.  Another  type  of  great  antiquity,  and  one 
which  is  possibly  earlier  than  either  of  the  two 
preceding,  is  that  which  occurs  as  a  preface  or 
preliminary  rubric  to  the  ritual  of  the  ordination 
of  deacons  and  presbyters  in  some  of  the  later 
ordinals  (for  which  see  below),  viz.  Sacram. 
Gelas.  i.  c.  20,  Missale  Francoriim,  Cod.  MafT.  ap. 
Muratori,  Pontif.  £cgb.  S.  Dunst.  Rodrad,  Cata- 
lani,  (Jrd.  ii.  It  is  remarkable  as  giving  no 
forms  of  benediction,  nor  any  mention  of  vest- 
ments, and  for  the  retention  of  the  primitive 
custom  of  making  the  oblations  to  the  bishop 
himself  at  the  Eucharist,  and  receiving  them 
back  from  him  when  consecrated. 

4.  The  older  MSS.  of  the  sacramentaries  con- 
tain prayers  which  might  have  been  combined 
with  any  of  the  rituals  hitherto  mentioned. 

(a)  That  which  is  known  as  the  Leonine 
Sacrameutary  contains  prayers  without  rubrical 
directions,  to  be  used  in  (1)  the  oonsecration  of 
a  bishop,  (2)  the  benediction  of  a  deacon,  (3)  the 
consecration  of  a  presbyter.  The  Veronese  MS. 
which  contains  the  sacrameutary  is  assigned  to 
the  10th  century.  The  authorship  of  the  sacra- 
meutary is  absolutely  uncertain;  various  con- 
jectures will  be  found  (1)  in  the  preface  to  the 
original  edition  of  the  work  by  Bianchini  in  his 
edition  of  Anastasius,  vol.  iv.  Rome,  1735  (whose 
ascription  of  it  to  Leo  the  Great  was  withdrawn 
later  in  life  according  to  Gerbert,  Vet.  Liturg, 
Alem.  vol.  i.  p.  80) ;  (2)  in  Muratori*s  Disaerta- 
Ho  de  Rebut  liturgids,  c.  iii.  prefixed  to  his  edition 
of  it  in  his  Liturgia  Romana  Vetusj  vol.  i.  The 
text  will  be  found  not  only  in  the  above-men- 


tioned volumes  of  Bianchini  and  Muratori,  but 
also  in  the  Ballerini  edition  of  St.  Leo  M.  voL 
ii.  p.  110  sqq.  (reprinted  in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat. 
vol.  Ix.  p.  113  sqq.). 

(6)  The  older  MSS.  of  that  which  is  known  as 
the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  also  contain  prayera, 
without  a  ritual,  to  be  used  at  the  ordination  of 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons.  The  chief  of 
these  older  MSS.  are  (1)  one  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Vienna  (No.  1815.  5  ;  formerly  Theol. 
149),  which  is  described  by  Lambecius  (^Bibl. 
CasMT.  i.  ii.  c.  5,  p.  299)  (who  supposed,  but 
wrongly,  that  it  was  the  copy  which  Hadrian  I. 
presented  to  Charles  the  Great),  and  by  Denis 
{(hdd.  MSS,  The  4.  B.  P.  t.  i.  pars  iii.  p.  3032) ; 

(2)  a  Vatican  codex,  which,  with  a  collation  <^ 

(3)  a  codex  in  the  Ottoboni  Library,  w^as  printed, 
by  Muratori  {Lit.  Rom.  Vei.  vol.  ii.),  in  which 
edition  the    several  prayers  will   be  found  on 
pp.  882,  918,  1064. 

(c)  The  MS.  which  was  published  by  Cardinal 
Tomasi  in  1680  from  a  MS.  of  Queen  Christina 
of  Sweden,  and  which  since,  though  its  ascrip- 
tion to  Gelasius  is  generally  repudiated,  has  been 
known  as  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary,  contains 
two  sets  of  directions  and  prayers  fur  ordina- 
tions :  the  one  (lib.  i.  c  2(>-23)  corresponds  to 
some  extent  with  the  Leonine  Sacramentary, 
the  other  (lib.  i.  c.  95-99)  with  the  ordinids 
mentioned  below.  The  text  will  be  found  in 
Tomasi  (reprinted  in  Daniel,  Codex  Liturjkus^ 
vol.  i.  p.  208),  in  Muratori  {Liturg.  Rom.  Vet, 
vol.  ii.) ;  and  in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  vol.  Ixxiv. 

5.  The  type  which  ultimately  prevailed  and 
which,  after  the  analogy  of  the  sacramentary  to 
which  it  is  usually  appended,  may  be  called  the 
Gregorian,  is  more  elaborate,  and  therefore 
probably  later  than  the  types  mentioned  above. 
The  most  important  of  the  MSS.  which  have 
been  published,  and  which  can  therefore  be 
compared  together  without  great  difficulty,  are 
the  following :  (1)  Missale  Francorutn :  a  MS. 
found  by  Morin  in  the  library  of  A.  Petau  at 
Paris,  afterwards  bought  by  queen  Christina  of 
Sweden,  and  now  in  the  Vatican.  It  is  supposed 
by  Morin,  on  internal  evidence,  to  have  been 
written  for  the  use  of  the  church  of  Poitiers, 
and  is  ascribed  by  him  to  the  6th  century, 
between  A.D.  511  and  560.  Mabillon,  who  first 
gave  it  the  name  by  which  it  is  now  known^ 
thinks  that  it  represents  the  prevalent  Prankish 
ritual,  but  ascribes  it  to  the  7th  century ; 
either  date  places  it  earlier  than  the  MS.  of 
any  existing  Western  ordinal,  although  the  type 
which  it  embodies  is  probably  later  than  several 
of  those  which  have  been  mentioned  above.  It 
contains  the  ritual  for  the  ordination  of  door- 
keeper, acolyte,  reader,  exorcist,  subdeaoon, 
deacon,  presbyter,  bishop,  virgin  and  widow. 
The  text  is  given  in  Morin,  de  Sacris  Eociesi  i$ 
Oidinationibusy  p.  261 ;  Mabillon,  Liturg.  GaU, 
lib.  iii.  p.  301;  Muratori,  Liiurgia  Romana 
Vetus,  voL  iii.  p.  439.  (2)  Codex  Remensis:  a 
MS.  formerly  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Remigius  at  Reims,  printed  by  Morin,  p.  290. 
(3)  Codex  3,  Eligu:  a  MS.  probably  of  the  9th 
century,  once  in  the  abbey  of  Corbey ;  in 
Morin's  time  in  the  library  of  St.  Germain-aux- 
Pr^  now  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Kationale  at 
Paris  (No.  12,051).  This  MS.  forms  the  basis  of 
Menard's  text  (Paris,  1642),  and  also  of  the 
Benedictine  text  (S.  Greg.  M.  Op.  vol.  iv.),  of 
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the  Gregorian  Sacramentary ;  the  portion  which 
contains  the  ordinal  is  printed  by  Morin,  p.  270 ; 
for  an  account  of  its  date  see  M^nard*a  pre&ce, 
and  Murator^  de  JRebua  Liturg.  c  ▼.  in  his 
LUury.  Mom.  Vet.  vol.  i.  p.  HO.  (4)  Pontificale 
Boijbnrti:  which  represents  the  English  nse, 
probably  of  the  8th  century,  and  was  published 
from  a  Paris  MS.  of  the  10th  century  by  the 
Snrtees  Society  in  1853  (edited  by  Mr.  Green- 
well).  (5)  Codex  Rodradi:  a  MS.  formerly 
belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Corbey,  dated  A.D. 
853,  and  now  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale  at 
Paris  (No.  12,050) ;  it  is  compiled  with  great 
care,  and  its  compiler  gives  evidence  in  'his 
preface  of  having  possessed  a  critical  spirit, 
which  was  in  advance  of  his  time,  and  which 

fives  the  MS.  a  high  value;  it  is  printed  by 
lorin,  p.  278.  (6)  Odices  Vatioani:  many 
MSS.  are  mentioned  in  the  catalogues,  but  only 
three  are  known  to  have  been  published,  (a)  one 
of  no  specified  date  by  Rocca  in  S.  Greg.  M.  (jp. 
vol.  vii.  Rome,  1593,  and  again  by  Morin,  p.  275  ; ' 
(6)  one  of  the  10th  century  by  Muratori,  Lit, 
Bom.  Vet.  vol.  iii.  p.  26 ;  (c)  one  of  much  later 
date  by  Catalani,  Pontificale  Sometn'tm,  append,  ad 
p.  1,  tit  12,  Ord.  iii.  (7)  Pontificale  8.  Dtm- 
gtani :  an  English  MS.  of  the  10th  century,  now 
in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale  at  Paris,  published 
by  Martene,  Ord.  iii.  (8)  Codex  Coloniensis :  of 
the  9th  century,  now  in  the  Cathedral  Library 
at  Cologne  (No.  cxzivii.),  which  formed  the  basis 
of  the  edition  of  Pamelius,  MisscUe  SS.  Patrum 
Latinommy  sive  Liturgicon  Latinumy  Cologne, 
1571.  (9)  Codex  Gemmatensis  or  Lanaietengia : 
a  MS.  lucribed  by  Montfaucon  to  the  7th  or  8th 
century,  apparently  of  English  origin,  afterwards 
belonging  to  the  Mondsterium  LancUetenee  (i.e. 
Llan  Alet,  near  St.  Malo,  in  Brittany) ;  cf.  Mabil- 
lon,  Ann.  Benedict,  torn.  iv.  p.  461,  afterwards 
belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Jnmi^ges,  but  now  in 
the  public  library  at  Rouen  (No.  A  27) ;  pub- 
lished by  Martene  together  with  the  Pontif.  S. 
Duntt.,  with  which  it  agrees  almost  entirely ; 
see  Gage,  ArchaeologiOy  vol.  zxv.  p.  235,  who 
gives  an  account  of  it,  and  ascribes  it  at  the 
earliest  to  the  end  of  the  10th  century. 
(10)  Codex  Botcmagensis :  commonly  known  as 
archbishop  Robert's  pontifical ;  now  at  Rouen, 
bat  of  English  origin ;  sometimes  ascribed  to 
the  8th  century,  but  supposed  by  Gage,  Archaeo- 
logiOj  vol.  zxiv.,  to  have  been  written  for 
Aethplgar,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  A.O.  989  ; 
see  Frere,  Bibiiothigue  de  la  ViUe  de  Bouen^ 
p.  50;  published  by  Morin,  p.  282.  (11)  Codex 
OtUonensie :  ascribed  to  the  8th  century ;  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St. 
Guillem  dn  D&rt,  afterwards  to  St.  Qermain- 
aux-Pr^  at  Paris,  but  now  in  the  Biblioth^ue 
Natiooale*  (No.  12,048) ;  published  bv  Martene, 
Ot^  iv.  (12)  Codex  Batoldi:  so  called  because 
of  its  mention  of  the  abbat  Ratold,  t986 ;  for- 
merly at  Corbey,  but  now  in  the  Biblioth^ne 
Nationale  (No.   12,052);   published  by  Morin, 

&298.  (13)  Cudioea  Noviodunenses :  i.e.  of 
oyon  in  Picardy ;  (a)  three  MSS.  ascribed  to 
the  8th  century  and  published  by  Martene,  Ord. 
iv. ;  (6)  a  MS.  sometimes  known  as  Codex  Bad- 
bo  ft,  ascribed  to  the  9th  century  and  published 
by  Martene,  Ord.  vi.;  (c)  a  MS.  of  the  13th 
century,  published  by  Martene,  Ord.  xv. 
(14)  Codex  Suessionensie :  a  Soissons  MS.  of  the 
lUh  century,  published  by  Martene,  Ord.  vii. 


(15)  Codex  CatwicensiSy  i.e.  of  Cahors :  ascribed 
to  the  8th  century,  and  published  by  Martene, 
Ord,  V.  (16)  Codex  Biauntinus:  formerly  at 
Besan^on,  but  now  at  Tours  (Montfaucon,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1274) ;  it  is  ascribed  to  the  11th  century,  and 
is  published  by  Martene,  Ord.  x.  (17)  Codices 
Beccenaes :  two  MSS.  formerly  belonging  to  the 
abbey  of  Le  Bee,  in  Normandy ;  both  of  the 
12th  century ;  published  by  Martene,  Urd.  xi. 
xii.  (18)  dodex  Senonenaia :  a  Sens  MS.  of  the 
time  of  Louis  the  Pious;  published  by  Morin, 
p.  294.  (19)  Codex  Beliovaoenaia :  a  Beauvais 
MS.,  written  about  a.d.  1000  and  published  by 
Morin,  p.  327.  (20)  Codex  8.  Victoria:  a  MS. 
of  the  12th  century,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Victor  at  Paris;  published  by 
Morin,  p.  329.  (21)  Codicea  Moguntini:  (a)  a 
Mainz  MS.  of  the  13th  century,  now  in  the 
Biblioth^que  Nationale  at  Paris;  published  by 
Martene,  Ord.  zvi. ;  (6)  a  Mainz  MS.  ascribed  by 
Morin  to  the  same  period,  but  differing  from  the 
former  in  important  particulars;  partly  pub- 
lished by  Morin,  p.  336.  (22)  Codex  Saliabur^ 
genaia:  a  Salzburg  MS.  ascribed  to  the  11th 
century,  published  by  Martene,  Ord,  viii. 
(23)  Codex  Maffeianua :  an  early  and  important 
MS.,  the  history  of  which  is  not  known  ;  pub- 
lished by  Muratori,  vol  iii.  p.  45.  ('<^4)  Codex 
Ccdetanua :  a  MS.  which  agrees  in  many  points 
with  the  preceding ;  supposed  by  Morin  to  be  an 
Italian,  not  Roman,  ordinal  of  about  the  10th 
century,     and     published    by     him,    p.     313. 

(25)  Codex  Landolfi :  so  called  from  its  having 
belonged  to  a  bishop  of  Capua  of  that  name  in 
the  9th  century  ;  published  by  Catalani,  Pontifi' 
cole  Bomanum,  append,  ad  p.  i.  tit  12,  Ord.  i. 

(26)  Codex  Barensia :  a  MS.  probably  of  the 
13th  century,  giving  the  use  of  the  joint  diocese 
of  Bari  and  (^usium ;  published  by  Catalani, 
ibid.  Ord.  a.  (27)  Engliah  Ordinala .  Maskell's 
Monumenta  Bitualia,  vol.  iii.  contains  an  edition 
of  the  ordinal  according  to  the  use  of  Sarum 
from  a  Cambridge  MS.  of  the  15th  century 
(according  to  Jtfaskell,  itnd.  vol.  L  p.  1,  but  of  the 
13th  century  according  to  the  Cambridge  cata- 
logue, No.  1347)  with  a  collation  of  the  Win- 
chester Pontifical  (also  at  Camb.  (Jniv.  Library, 
No.  921)  of  the  12th  century,  the  Bangor  Ponti" 
foal  (at  Bangor)  of  the  14th  century,  and  bishop 
Laoey*s  Exeter  Pontifical  of  the  14th  century 
(since  published  separately  by  Mr.  Barnes, 
Exeter,  1847).  The  only  other  English  ordinals 
which  are  known  to  the  present  writer  to  have 
been  published  are  (1)  Cardinal  Bainbridge's 
York  Pontifical,  in  the  Cambridge  University 
Library,  which  was  edited  by  Dr.  Henderson  for 
the  Snrtees  Society  in  1875 ;  (2)  a  Sarum  Pon- 
tifical of  the  11th  century  in  the  British 
Museum  (Tiberius,  c  i.),  published  by  Mr. 
Chambers,  Divine  Worahip  in  England  m  the 
XIII.  XIV.  and  XIX.  Oanturiea,  London,  1878. 

Of  unpublished  and  uncollated  Pontificala 
there  are  many ;  some  are  mentioned  in  the  list 
given  by  Zaccaria,  Bibliotheca  Bitualia,  vol.   i. 

f>.  164;  but  the  catalogues  of  most  great 
ibraries  supply  instances  of  others.  The  most 
important  of  unpublished  English  Pontificals  is 
probably  that  which  is  contained  in  Leofric's 
Exeter  Miasal  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  a  MS.  of 
various  dates,  one  part  of  it  containing  the  date 
A.D.  969. 
II.  £aatem  OrdMUs  L  QfeelL--'1hii  earlieei 
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Greek  ordinal ,  the  date  of  which  is  extremely- 
obscure,  but  which  probably  represents  a  primi* 
tive  type,  is  that  which  is  contained  in  the 
eighth  book  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions^  and 
which  prescribes  the  ritual  for  the  ordination  of 
bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  deaconesses,  sub- 
deacons,  and  readers.  (The  best  modem  texts 
are  those  of  Lagarde,  Const.  Apost,  Leipzig, 
1862,  and  of  Pitra,  Jur.  Ecd.  Graeoorutn  Hist, 
et  Man.  Tol.  i.  pp.  45-75.) 

ii.  Next  in  importance  is  the  ritua]  which  ia 
given,  iiterworen  with  a  mystical  explanation, 
by  St.  Dionysius  Areopagita  de  eoolesiastioa 
Hierarchia,  c.  y.,  which  should  be  compared  with 
the  scholia  of  St.  Maxtmus,  and  the  paraphrase 
of  George  Pachymeres,  both  of  which  are 
usually  printed  with  it.  (The  text  will  be 
found  in  Migne,  Patr.  Graec  vol.  ii. ;  and  Morin, 
de  Sacr.  (Jrdin.  p.  52.) 

iii.  The  later  ordinals  seem  to  hare  taken 
their  final  shape  in  the  course  of  the  8th  and 
9th  centuries;  they  have  not  yet  been 
thoroughly  investigated,  but  the  differences 
between  the  MSS.  which  hare  hitherto  been 
collated  are  considerably  less  than  those  which 
are  found  between  the  Pontificals  of  the 
Gregorian  type  in  the  Western  church.  The 
chief  MSS.  are  the  following:  (1)  Codex  Bar^ 
berinif  of  the  9th  century,  formerly  in  St. 
Mark's  Library  at  Florence ;  printed  bj  Morin, 
vol.  i.  p.  64 ;  J.  A.  Asseman,  Cod,  Liturg.  Ecdes. 
Umv.  vol.  xi.  p.  103.  (2)  Codex  Bessarion:  of 
the  10th  century,  given  by  a  Cretan  presbyter  to 
cardinal  Julian  at  the  council  of  Florence;  after- 
wards in  possession  of  cardinal  Bessarion,  who 
gave  it  to  the  monastery  of  Crypta  Ferrata,  near 
Rome,  of  which  he  was  abbat ;  printed  by  Morin, 
i.  p.  74,  J.  A.  Asseman,  vol.  xi.  p.  125.  (3)  Codex 
Paris:  not  earlier  than  the  14th  century;  in 
the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale;  printed  by  Morin, 
vol.  i.  p.  83;  J.  A.  Asseman,  vol.  xi.  p.  147. 
(4)  Codex  S,  Andr.  ValL :  of  uncertain  date,  in 
the  library  of  the  church  of  St.  Andrea  Val- 
lensis  at  Rome ;  printed  by  Morin,^vol.  i.  p.  91, 
J.  A.  Asseman,  vol.  xi.  p.  166.  (5)  Codices 
Vat :  one  of  the  12th  century,  containing  the 
offices  for  the  ordination  of  reader,  singer,  sub- 
deacon,  deacon,  deaconess,  the  other  containing 
those  for  presbyter,  bishop,  abbat;  printed  by 
Morin,  vol.  L  p.  97,  J.  A.  Asseman,  vol.  xi. 
p.  179.  (6)  Codex  Leo  Allot, :  of  much  more 
recent  date,  and  possibly  more  Syrian  than 
Greek ;  printed  by  Morin,  vol.  i.  p.  104,  J.  A. 
Asseman,  vol.  xi.  p.  196.  The  other  editions  of 
the  ordinals  are  less  precise  in  stating  the  MSS. 
authorities  upon  which  they  are  based ;  the  chief 
of  them  are  Habert's  *Apx'*P ''>'"< ^''»  LU)er 
Pontificalis  Eocl,  Graeoae^  Paris,  1643,  and  Goar's 
Ehxo\6yioPy  sive  Rititale  Graecorumf  Paris, 
1647  (the  notes  to  which  are  valuable).  A  con- 
venient edition  for  general  reference,  but  useless 
for  scientific  inquiry,  is  that  which  u  contained 
in  Daniel's  Codex  Litvrgicua^  vol.  iv.  fasc  ii. 
Leipzig,  1853. 

iv.  Coptic, — ^The  Coptic  ordinal,  which  may  be 
presumed  to  retain  the  chief  traditions  of  the 
later  church  of  Alexandria,  was  first  published  in 
its  present  form  by  Gabriel,  son  of  Tarik, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  in  1141.  It  has  been 
printed  in  the  West  from  several  different  MSS. 
which  do  not  materially  differ:  (1)  The  greater 
part  of  it  was  first  translated  into  Latin  by 


father  Kircher,  from  a  MS.  which  was  sent  to 
the  Propaganda,  and  published  by  Bartold  Nihu- 
lius  at  Cologne  in  1653,  in  the  l^vfjifwcri  of  Leo 
Allatius ;  this  was  reprinted  by  Morin,  de  Sacr, 
Ordin.  (2)  The  ofiices  for  the  ordination  of  a 
bishop,  metropolitan,  and  patriarch,  which  had 
been  omitted  by  Kircher,  were  printed  by 
Renaudot,  Liturg,  Oriental,  vol.  i.  from  a  Paria 
MS.  and  the  office  for  a  patriarch  also  from 
Ebnassal,  Epitome  Canonum^  A'.D.  1239,  and  from 
Abulbireat  Lampas  tenebrarunif  saec.  xiv.  (3)  A 
later  version  from  other  Paris  MSS.  is  given  by 
Vansleb,  Histoire  de  rjSglise  d'Alexandrie^  Paris, 
1677,  p.  4,  sect  2.  (4)  J.  S.  Asseman  translated 
the  offices  for  a  reader,  subdeacon,  deacon,  pres- 
byter, and  bishop  from  a  Vatican  MS.,  and  pub- 
lished them  in  his  Disaertazicne  dell  <  naziotie  dei 
Coptiy  &c.  1733,  which  was  reprinted  by  Mai, 
Script.  Vet.  vol.  V.  pars  ii.  §  .>.  An  orthodox 
Copt,  Raphael  Tuki,  published  in  1761,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Propaganda,  an  edition  of 
both  the  enchologion  and  the  pontifical  from 
MSS.  which  he  found  at  Rome ;  a  Latin  version 
of  this  is  published,  with  a  collation  of  other 
editions,  in  Denzinger,  Biiua  Orientaliumf  vol.  IL 
Wiirtzbnrg,  1864. 

iii.  Jacobite. — ^The  ordinal  of  the  Jacobite 
Syrians,  which  probably  retains  the  main  features 
of  that  of  the  church  of  Antioch,  is  said  to  have 
been  arranged  by  Michael  the  Great  about 
A.D.  1190.  It  has  been  published  in  three  forms^ 
between  which  there  are  considerable  differences. 
(1)  By  Morin  in  Syriac  and  Latin ;  (2)  by  Renau- 
dot, PerpAwt^de  la  Foi  de  C^tflise  Catholiifue  from 
a  MS.  in  the  Grand  Ducal  library  at  Florence. 
(3)  It  is  also  found  as  a  collation  with  the  Nea- 
torian  ordinal  in  J.  S.'  Asseman,  Bibliotheca 
OrientaliSj  vol.  iii.  p.  2.  Probably  older  than 
any  of  these  ordinals  in  their  present  form  are 
the  canonical  directions  which  are  given  by 
Gregory  Abulfaradsch  (Bar-Hebraeus),  who  in 
the  13th  century  formed  a  collection  of  canons^ 
a  Latin  version  of  which  by  J.  A  Asseman  ia 
published  in  Mai,  Script.  Vett,  Nov,  Coll.  voL  x« 
pars  iL 

iv.  Maronite. — The  Maronite  ordinal  so  nearly 
resembles  the  Jacobite  ordinal  as  to  have  been 
sometimes  identified  with  it.  It  was  first 
printed  by  Morin,  but  imperfectly,  inasmuch  aa 
the  MS.  which  he  used  was  a  Diadmoon  and  not 
a  fnll  Pontifiocd,    It  has  since  been  fully  printed 

(1)  by  J.  A.  Asseman,  Cod.  Liturg,  vol.  ix.  x. 
from  a  collation  of  ancient  MSS.  supplied  by  a 
Maronite  patriarch;  (2)  by  Denzinger,  Bitus 
Orientaliumj  vol.  ii.,  who  has  reprinted  Asseman'a 
text,  with  the  addition  of  a  collation  of  some 
important  materials  which  had  been  left  in  MS. 
by  Renaudot. 

V.  Nestorian. — ^The  Nestorian  ordinal  'ascribes 
to  itself  a  higher  antiquity  than  any  of  the 
other  Oriental  ordinals.  It  bears  the  names  of 
the  patriarchs  Marabas  I.  '^552,  and  Jesujab 
t660  of  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Nisibis,  fi.  767,  and  of 
Gabriel,  metropolitan  of  Bussorah,  circ  884.  It 
has  been  printed  (1)  by  Morin  from  a  Vatican 
MS.  in  both  Syriac  and  Latin,  the  Latin  version 
being  however  to  some  extent  untrustworthy; 

(2)  by  J.  S.  Asseman,  Bibliotheca  Chrientjlis^  vol. 
iii.  p.  2,  from  the  same  and  other  Vatican  MSS., 
but  with  an  amended  Latin  version ;  (3)  by  J.  A. 
Asseman,  Cod.  Liturg.  vol.  xiii. ;  (4)  by  G.  P. 
Badger,    The   Nestoriane    and    their   BOuaUf 
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London,  1852,  from  MSS.  which  differ  in  many, 
but  comparatiyely  unimportant,  points  from 
those  which  were  used  by  the  two  Assemana; 
(5)  by  Denzinger,  Bitus  drientalittnif  yo\.  ii.,  who 
has  reprinted  both  the  text  of  the  Assemana  and 
that  of  Badger.  [£.  H.] 

ORDINARY  OP  THE  MASS.  The  defi- 
nition of  ordijiarium  (-»tM)  is  liber  continent  ordi' 
nem  Mvim  officii.  In  reference  to  the  Mass  this 
would  imply  the  fixed  framework  of  the  service 
into  which  the  variable  parts,  proper  to  the  day 
or  season,  are  fitted,  and  by  popular  usage  is 
tMKen  to  mean  the  whole  of  the  service,  except 
the  canoa.  C^*  K-  H.J 

ORDINATION. 

L  Jfam€»forordin(Uion: 

i.  Words  denotlDg  appointment  or  etoctloD,  p.  1601. 
11.  Words  denoUog  prumoUon,  p.  1603. 
ilL  Wonls  denoting  membership  of  the  derui^  p.  1603. 
iv.  Wurdd  denoting  admlssiun  to  office,  p.  1603. 

II.  Nature  qf  ordinatinn : 

(1)  Oonteinporary  modesofdvll  appointment,  p.  1603. 
(a)  By  the  p'^uple.    (b)  By  the  senate,    (c)  By 
the  sovereign. 
(3)  Corresponding  modes  of  ecdeiiisstlcal  appoint- 
ment, p.  1603. 

(a)  By  the  laity,    (b)  By  the  dergy.    (c)  Qy 
the  bishop. 
(8)  Ultimate  elements  of  ordinaUon,  p.  1604. 
i.  Election: 

(a)  Of  presbyters,    (b)  Of  desoona.    (o)  Of 
Bubdeaoons.    (d)  Of  readers. 
IL  Tettimonyt  p.  1500 : 

(a)  Of  clergy,    (b)  Of  laity. 
UL  Declaration  qf  election,  p.  1607. 

UL  Bite*  of  ordination* 
L  In  general, 

(a)  Prayer,  p.  1608.   (b)  Dellvexy  of  insipiia,  p. 

1608. 
fl.  In  special, 

1.  Ostiarius,  p.  1608.         S.  Reader,  p.  1609. 
8.  Singer,  p.  1509.  4.  Ezorelst,  p.  1609. 

6.  Acolyte,  p.  1610.  6.  Snbdeaoon,  p.  1610. 

1.  Deacon,  p.  1611.  8.  Presbyter,  1613. 

0.  Other  offlosrs,  p.  1616. 

IV.  Time  and  ftaoeqf  ordination: 
i.  Time: 

(1)  Season,  p.  1616.    (3)  Day  of  week,  p.  161T. 
(3)  Belation  to  divine  servtcSi  p.  1617. 
iL  Place,  p.  1617. 

Y.  Minitterqfordinaiiont 

L  Of  Presbyters,  p.  1618. 
IL  Of  Deacons,  p.  1619. 
m.  or  Minor  Orders,  p.  1619. 
iv.  Of  Clerks,  p.  1530. 

YI.  Jte-nrdinaiiont  p.  1630. 

VIL  Literature,  p.  1630. 

I.  Niimn  for  Ordination, 
The  Greek  and  Latin  words  which  were  nsed  to 
express  either  the  whole  or  part  of  the  series  of 
processes  which  in  English  are  commonly 
grouped  together  nnder  the  word  ordination, 
are  so  numei'oas  and  so  significant  as  to  throw 
oon.siderable  light  upon  the  conception  which 
was  entertained  as  to  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
cesses themselves.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
treat  of  them  with  some  minnteness  of  detail. 
i.  Some  of  them  are  words  which  were  in  ordi«> 
nary  nse  to  denote  civil  elections  or  appoint- 
ments; ii.  Others  are  ordioary  words  for  pro- 
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motion  to  dignity ;  iii.  Others  express  only  the 
fact  thai  a  person  was  ranked  in  the  xX^pos  or 
ordo ;  iv.  Others  connote  a  special  sacred  ness  in 
the  ofiice  itself,  and  the  performance  of  sacred 
rites  in  admission  to  it. 

i.  Words  denoting  appointment  or  election : 
(1)    x*'Po^<"''^''     (xftf>oToWa) :     this    word 
IS  nsed  (a)  in  the   New  Testament,  Acts  xir. 
23,  x*'P<'^<'*^c<>'^*'  '^  airroTs  kot*  iKK\ri<rlap 
xp^trfivripovs^.  2  Cor.  viii.  19  (of  Titns),  x^*P^ 
roiffi$els    6w6    r&v    ^icKXi7<ri«y ;    (6)    in    sub- 
apostolic  Greek,   St.   Ignat.  ad  PMhd.   c  10; 
(o)  in   the   Clementines,    Clement.    Epist.    ad 
Jacob,  c  2}    (d)  in  the  AjKwtolical  Constitu- 
tions, e.g.  2,  2,  27  ;   7,  46 ;  and  the  Apostolical 
Canons,  e,g,  2,  36 ;  (e)  in  the  Canon  Law,  e,  g. 
Cone.  Ancyr.  a.d.  314,  c.  13:  Neocaes.  A.D.  315, 
c.  3 :  Nicaen.  ^.D.  325,  c.  16,  19 :  Antioch,  a.d. 
341,  c  2;    (/)  in   the  Civil   Uw,  e.g.    Cod. 
Justin.  1,  3,  42  (41X  §  9;  Noveii.  Justin.  6, 
c.  4.    Its  meaning  was  originally  **  to  elect,'*  but 
it  came  afterwards  to  mean,  even  in  classical 
Greek,  simply  **  to  appoint  to  office,"  without 
jtself  indicating  the  particular  mode  of  appoint- 
ment (cf.  Schomann,  de  ComitiiSj  p.  122).     That 
the  latter  was  its  ordinary  meaning  in  Hellenistic 
Greek,   and  consequently  in   the  first   ages  of 
church  history,  is  clear  from  a  large  number  of 
instances:  e.g.  in  Josephns,  Ant,  6,  13,  9,  it  is 
nsed  of  the  appointment  of  David  as  king  by 
God,  id.  1%  2,  2,  of  the  appointment  of  Jona- 
than as  high  priest  by   Alexander:    in  Philo, 
2,  76,  it  is  nsed  of  the  appointment  of  Joseph 
as  governor  by  Pharaoh:  in  Lucian,  de  morte 
Peregrinij  c.  41,  of   the  appointment   of  am- 
bassadors: in  inscriptions,  e.g,  Le  Bas  et  Wad- 
dington.  No.  42,  of  the  appointment  of  municipal 
officers;  and  so  also  of  civil  appointments  in 
ecclesiastical  writei's,  e.g.  in  Sozomen,  H.  E,  7, 
24,  of  the  appointment  of  Arcadius  as  Augustus 
by  Theodosius;  in  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  Epist, 
2,  264,  of  the  appointment  of  military  officers. 
In  later  times  a  new  connotation  appears,  of 
which  there  is  no  early  trace;  it  was  used  of 
the  stretching  out  of  the  bishop's  hands  in  the 
rite   of   imposition  of  hands.     But   the  12th 
century  canonist  who  affirms  this  to  be   the 
contemporary  meaning,  admits  also   that  the 
word  was  used  in  earlier  times  in  reference  to 
election  (Zonaras,  ad  Can.  Apost.  1).    About  a 
century  later  the  earlier  meaning  so  completely 
passed  away,  that  Balsamon  in  his  commentary 
on  the  same  passage  of  the  Apostolical  Canons, 
contradicts   Zonaras  by  denying  its  existence. 
(For  the  ultimate  identification  of  xci/>oToye7y 
and  x<(po0<'''c<)')  >oe  below.)    (2X  Ka$i<rrdptiw 
(icarcUrrcurif ) :  this  is  the  most  common  word. 
It  is  first  fouud   in  Clem.  R.    1,  42  (of  the 
Apostles),  KaBivra^op  T^r  ikvapx^i  aUrSiy  .... 
els  iTiiTK^ovs  icol  8.,  and  it  is  afterwards  found 
in  all  classes  of  ecclesiastical  literature:   e.g, 
Clement,  ffjtn.  8,  64:    Aiar.  KX^m  17;   St. 
Iron.  ado.  ffaer.  3,  2,  3 :  Cone.  Ancyr.  c.  10,  18, 
Nicaen.   c.  4,  Sardic.  c.  11,   15,  Laod.   c.  11, 
Chalc.  c.  2 :  Const.  Apost.  2,  1 :  Euseb.  If.  E 
2,  1 :    Socrat.  H.  E.  1,   9:    S.   Athanss.  Hist. 
Arian.  c.  75,  p.  308.    It  is  the  ordioary  classical 
and  Hellenistic  word  for  appointment,  without 
any  religious  or  ecclesiastical  connotation.     (3), 
TpoX^iP^C*^^^^    i'fpoxfipie' is):    e.g.    Const. 
Apost.  6, 23,  elf  Upwrifn\¥ :  id.  7,  31,  ^iri<rK<^ovf 
KoX  wp9aPvT4povs  KoX  haK6yovs :  Cone.  Nicaen. 
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c.  10;  Socrat.  H,  E.  1,  9;  2,  6;  7,  2; 
Euseb.  H,  £.2,  1 :  CocL  Justin,  1,  3,  48  (47). 
The  word  is  common  in  later  classical  Greek 
in  the  sense  of  *^  to  elect,"  «^.  Poljb.  3,  97, 
2 :  6,  58,  4.  Lucian,  Toxof,  c  10 ;  and  this  is 
Mometimes  its  meaning  in  ecclesiastical  Greek: 
but  its  more  usual  meaning  in  ecclesiastical 
Greek  is  "  to  propose  a  name  for  election,**  as  is 
dearly  shewn,  e.g.  by  Socrat.  B.  E.1,9:  wpox^i" 
oiC*a$at  tl  6ro3«i\Actv  Mfutra  (in  ^he  synodlcal 
letter  of  the  council  of  Nicaea),  id.  2,  6,  where 
it  is  co-ordinated  with  inre^eiy  s  *^  faTere  " :  in 
later  Greek  this  became  its  ordinary  meaning, 
e.g,  Nioetas  Paphlag.  Vit.  &  Ignai.  CcnstarU.  ap. 
Migne,  P,  0.  vol.  cy.  501,  says  **  many  haying 
been  proposed  for  election  (irpox9tpiiofi4¥my% 
but  some  haying  failed  of  their  object  for  one 
reason,  some  for  another":  cf.  the  notes  of 
H.  Valois  to  Euseb.  Vit,  Cbnttant.  iii.  c.  62,  and 
of  Hase  to  Leo  Diaconus,  Hist,  vi.  6.  An  instance 
of  its  use  in  this  sense  in  secular  Greek  occurs 
in  an  inscription  at  Corycus  in  Cilicia,  ap.  Le 
Bas  et  Waddington,  No.  1421.  (4)  vpofidK- 
Xeo-dai:  ^.g.  Cone.  Chalc  c  2;  Socrat.  H,  E. 
2,  37,  42 :  5,  8,  21 :  6,  11 :  in  its  classical  sense 
of  ^  to  propose  a  name  for  election,"  and  hence 
almost  identical  with  wpox^tpiC^^f^^'  (^) 
6piCtff$ai;  1  Cone.  Antioch.  c.  17:  probably 
from  ita  use  in  the  New  Testament,  «.</.  Acts, 
17,  31.  (6)  ooHstituere:  e.g.  St.  Cypr.  Epist. 
84:  49:  65,  3:  in  clerico  ministerio  constitui, 
id,  66;  probably,  as  in  classical  Latin,  e.g. 
Cic  pro  Deiot  c  9,  Suet.  TV),  o.  65,  equiyalent 
to  KoBurrdytiVy  and  equally  colourless  in  its 
meaning:  but  co-ordinated  with  eiigere  in  S. 
Hieron.  XHcU.  c  Lvcif.  c  9. 

ii.  Words  implying  promotion  to  dignity :  (1) 
wpo9K$tt¥:  Const.  Apost.  6, 17;  Cone.  TruIL  c. 
6.  (2)vpodye<r9at:  Cone  Ancyr. c.  12,  Nicaen. 
0.  1,  Laod.  c.  26,  TruU.  c.  6.  (3)  iiifa0aiyfiv: 
Cod.  Justin.  1,  3,  :)3  (52):  cf.  Socrat.  ff.  E.  1,  9, 
wpoiTaifafialrtiif  tU  rijif  rtfjifip.  (4)  promoveri:  ad 
deruro,  Cone  Illib.  A.D.  305,  c.  80 :  ad  ordines, 
3  Cone  Aurei.  a.d.  538,  c.  6.  (5)  oontoendere : 
ad  gradum  presbyterii,  Cod.  Lngd.  269,  ap. 
Haenel  Corp.  Leyttm  ante  Jtutin.  lat  p.  238. 
(6)  praeswniy  provehi,  praefetri;  1  Cone.  Aurel. 
A.D.  511,  c.  4 ;  Cassian,  OoUat,  4,  1,  ap.  Migne, 
P.  X.  yol.  xlix.  585. 

iii.  Words  implying  place  in  the  KkrfpoSf  or 
ordo :  (1)  xkiipovtrBai :  8.  Iren.  3,  2,  3 ;  Euseb. 
ff,  E.  5,  28  ;  Socrat.  ff,  E.  1,  8.  (2)  ^i^  icA^py 
rdrr^trBaiy  KarardrrtirBai^  Const.  Apost.  8,  3; 
Cone.  Trull,  c  38.  (3)  iyaptepitTtrdat :  ry  rdy 
fjun-trAv  UpwriKw  S.  Basil.  Epist.  54  (181),  ap. 
Higne,  P.  G.  zxxii.  400.  (4)  KarQX4yt<rBai :  i.  e. 
to  be  assigned  a  place  in  the  KwrdKoyos  (Cone. 
Chalc.  c.  7 ;  cf.  1  Tim.  y.  9).  (5)  ordinare  (ordi- 
natio) :  found  in  almost  all  writers  from  Tertul- 
lian  onwards :  e.  g.  Tertull.  de  Praetcr.  Haeret, 
c.  41 ;  Clement.  Recogn.  3,  65 ;  6,  15  ;  S.  Cypr. 
Epist,  38;  68,  3;  S.  Ambros.  Epist.  63,  65; 
Cone.  Illib.  A.D.  305,  c.  30 ;  1  Arelat.  a.d.  314, 
o.  2  ;  1  Carth.  c.  8  ;  1  Tolet.  c.  2 ;  and  the  Ciyil 
Law,  passim.  The  earlier  classical  meaning  of 
the  word  had  already  been  narrowed  in  its  ciyil 
use,  from  administration  in  general  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  magistrates :  e. «/.  Suet.  Dom.  c.  4  ; 
Veapas,  c.  23 ;  so,  as  late  as  Carolingian  times, 
e.  g.  in  the  Capit.  Langobard.  a.d.  782,  §  2,  ap. 
Perti,  Legujn,  yol.  i.  p.  42.  The  secular  use 
which  comes  nearest  its  ecclesiastical  use  is  in 


the  army,  where  "ordinati"  =  "qui  ordinem 
adepti  sunt,  id  est,  centuriones  facti**  {Corpus 
Inscr,  Lat.  ed.  Mommsen,  yol.  iii.  no.  830).  It 
was  used  of  the  appointment,  not  only  of  clergy, 
but  also  of  monks  and  abbats  ;  e.  g.  Poenit. 
Theod.  2,  3,  3,  in  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Councils^ 
4^c,j  yol.  iii. 

iy.  Words  denoting  admission  to  office,  and 
especially  to  sacred  office.  (1)  x^'P^^*^***^ 
(xeif>o9c<r(a) :  first  found  in  Clem.  Alex.  Pa^.  1, 
5,  p.  104,  ed.  Pott ;  and  Origen  in  Maith,  yol.  iii. 
p.  660,  ed.  Delarue,  of  Christ  putting  His  hands 
on  the  young  children:  so,  also,  in  a  general 
sense,  in  Doctrin.  Orient,  c.  32,  ap.  Clem.  Alex, 
ed.  Pott,  p.  964.  Its  earliest  uses  in  reference 
to  the  clergy  are  probably  Cone  Neocaes.  c  9, 
Nicaen.  c  8,  19,  1  Antioch.  c.  17,  Const. 
Apost.  3,  32 ;  frequently  afterwards.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  accurately  the  time  at 
which  x^^P^^^^*^^^*"  came  into  general  use  in 
reference  to  ordination,  because  the  texts  of  the 
MSS.,  especially  of  writers  and  councils  of  the 
4th  century,  yary  so  much  between  x^tp<'^oi'fa 
and  x*<P<'9c<r/a  as  to  make  the  determination  of 
the  reading,  in  the  present  state  of  criticism  as 
applied  to  patristic  Greek,  a  matter  of  great  un- 
certainty. Instances  of  such  yariations  will  be 
found  in  thi  MSS.  of  Cone  Antioch.  c.  21 ;  St. 
Basil,  Epist  217  (3)  ad  AmphUoh.  c.  51,  p. 
325  ;  Cone.  Chalc.  c.  15.  No  doubt,  after  x^*P<^ 
Btalx  was  once  introduced,  xc'po^oWa  tended  to 
be  identified  with  it,  as  is  clear  from  a  com- 
parison of  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  Epist.  1,  26  with 
id.  Epist.  2,  71,  where  the  two  words  are  used 
interchangeably  of  the  same  person  in  reference 
to  the  same  thing.  That  the  earlier  meaning  oi 
X«poyeWa  still  suryiyed,  is  clear  from  its  use  a 
few  years  afterwards  in  Theodoret ;  e.  g.  QuaesL 
in  3  Reg,  c  8,  int.  27,  of  God*s  appointment  ot 
Solomon ;  id.  in  Epist.  ad  Rom,  c  4,  y.  17,  of  the 
appointment  of  Abraham  as  Tortpa  jravrvv  \ 
but  that  the  original  distinction  between  the 
words  was  afterwards  completely  lost,  is  shewn 
by  the  somewhat  clumsy  attempt  of  Symeon  of 
Thessalonica  to  inyent  a  new  one  {de  Soar,  Oniin. 
c.  156,  p.  138).  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out 
that  the  identification  of  the  two  words  is  of  great 
significance  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  con- 
ception of  ordination.  (2)  ItpacBai  (Soxom. 
ff.  E.  1,  23),  or  l«pov<T6ai,  whence  the  designa- 
tion of  those  who  are  in  major  orders  as  o< 
Upufi,4¥oi  (sometimes  written  Up<&fi,tvoi) ;  e,  g, 
Justin.  Nov.  3,  2,  1 ;  Socrat.  B.  E.  Ij  U.  The 
use  of  the  woxd  in  the  sense  '*  to  be  ordained," 
as  well  as  in  its  classical  sense,  **to  serve  as 
a  priest,*'  is  made  certain  by  its  use  in  the 
actiye  in  an  inscription  ap.  Richter,  Griech.  «. 
Lot,  Inschrifteny  ed.  Francke,  p.  134,  ci.  ib« 
p.  138. 

(3)  oonsecrari  (oonsecratio) :  S.  Ambros.  Epist^ 
63,  §  59,  yol.  ii.  p.  1037,  of  Aaron  and  Eleaxar, 
probably  as  a  translation  of  kyid^tiv ;  of  Chris- 
tian bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  S.  Leon. 
Magn.  Epist,  6  (4),  c.  6,  yol.  t.  p.  620 ;  of  an 
abbess,  Poenit.  Theod.  2,  3,  4,  ed.  Haddan  and 
Stubbs ;  of  a  yirgin,  «&.  2,  3,  8 ;  Can.  Ecdes, 
Afric.  c  16;  Statt,  Eocl.  Ant.  c.  11.  (4)  bene^ 
did  (benedictio) :  leyitica,  Cone.  Araus.  a.d.  441, 
c.  23 ;  5  Cone  Aurel.  a.d.  540,  c.  6  ;  Cone. 
Autissiod.  A.D.  578,  c.  20,  2  Cone.  Caesaraugust, 
A.D.  592,  c  1 ;  of  a  widow  or  yirgin,  Poenit. 
Theod.  2,  8,  7. 
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II.  Natur9of  OrdinaHon. 
It  is  evident,  from  the  foregoing  enumeration 
of  facts,  that  most  of  the  phrases  which  were 
in  use  in  the  earlier  period  to  denote  appoint- 
ment to  office  in  the  church,  were  also  in  use  to 
denote  appointment  to  office,  or  promotion  to 
dignity,  in  the  empire.  It  may  reasonably  be 
interred  that  they  had  in  the  former  case  mean- 
ings  analogous  to  those  which  they  had  in  the 
latter;  and  since  the  evidence  which  exists  in 
regard  to  the  former  is  abundant,  whereas  that 
which  exists  in  regard  to  the  latter  is  scanty, 
the  one  may  fairly  be  used  to  throw  light  upon 
the  other.  In  the  absence  of  any  convenient 
manual  to  which  reference  could  be  made,  it  is 
necessary  to  mention  here  the  leading  facts 
which  have  been  established  in  regard  to  it. 

1.  The  most  common  mode  of  appointment  to 
office  in  the  earlier  empire,  as  under  the  republic, 
was  that  of  popular  election.  The  form  of  such 
an  election  was  preserved  long  afler  the  sub- 
stance had  disappeared  ;  and  it  was  preserved  in 
^e  provinces  after  it  had  practically  ceased  to 
exist  at  Kome.  In  the  case  of  two  provincial 
towns  of  Baetica,  Salpensa  and  Malaca,  bronze 
tablets  containing  the  original  regulations  for 
election  have  been  preserved.  They  are  espe- 
cially important  in  relation  to  the  present  sub- 
ject, as  shewing  (1)  the  conditions  which  were 
imposed  as  to  the  eligibility  of  candidates,  (2) 
the  importance  of  the  presiding  officer.  That 
officer  had  the  function  of  examining  the  can- 
didates in  set  form,  before  votes  were  recorded  : 
he  could  refuse  to  take  account  of  votes  which 
were  given  for  a  candidate  who  did  not  satisfy 
him :  he  could,  in  default  of  other  candidates, 
himself  nominate  candidates,  and  declare  them 
to  be  duly  elected :  and,  as  at  Rome,  the  election 
was  only  complete  when  he  formally  announced 
it  (renunciavit).  Hence,  an  officer  who  was 
really  elected  by  popular  vote  was  technically 
said  to  be  made  (creatus)  by  the  presiding  officer. 
(See  on  the  whole  subject,  Mommsen,  Die  Stadt- 
recfite  der  litnnisclien  Oemeimien  Salpensa  und 
Maiaciy  Leipzig,  1855,  and  also  in  the  Ahhand- 
lunjen  der  Kdnuj.  Sache.  Geeellech,  der  WiesenKh, 
bd.  3;  Marquardt,  BGmische  Staatmertoaltungy 
bd.  1,  pp.  464-474,  where  references  will  be 
found  to  a  large  numBer  of  other  authorities.) 

2.  Gradually  free  election  by  the  people,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  veto  of  the  presiding  officer  in 
the  case  of  legal  ineligibility  on  the  part  of  a 
candidate,  was  superseded  by  election  by  the 
senate,  subject  only  to  a  formal  approval  on  the 
Mr#  of  the  people.  This  became  the  case  at 
Rome  so  early  as  the  time  of  Tiberius  (Tacit. 
Ann.  i.  15),  and  by  the  4th  century  had  become 
the  prevailing,  though  not  the  universal,  rule 
throughout  the  empire  (Ulpian.  Dig,  4,  1,  3,  4 ; 
Cad.  Theodus.  11,  30,  53:  12,  6,  20;  Cod,  JusL 
7,  62,  2 :  10,  31,  46,  make  popular  election 
invalid ;  but  from  Cod,  Titeod.  12,  5,  1  it  may 
be  gathered  that  popular  election  was  still  the 
rule  in  Africa,  since  the  magistrates  are  cautioned 
to  procure  the  election  of  suitable  persons :  this 
is  also  to  be  inferred  from  Renier,  Inscriptions 
^Ahiriey  no.  4070,  where  a  municipal  officer 
specially  mentions  his  election  by  the  Ordo^  as 
though  it  were  exceptional).  The  continuance 
of  the  formal  appeal  to  the  people  is  shewn  so 
Ute  as  the  end  of  the  3rd  century,  in  the  account 
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of  the  election  of  the  emperor  Tacitus  (Vopisc. 
Tadi.  c.  7).  Of  course  under  the  imperial 
regime  the  part  which  the  senate  played  in  the 
actual  selection  of  candidates  tended  to  become 
no  more  free  than  the  part  of  the  people ;  but 
the  important  fact  is  that  the  form  of  election 
by  the  senate  remained  until  late  times,  and  that 
even  after  the  disintegration  of  the  empire  the 
greater  civil  appointments  were  made,  not 
directly  by  constitutive  nomination,  but  in- 
directly through  the  form  of  ^^ conianAndaiM>** 
(of.  the  letters  of  Theodoric  to  the  senate,  ap. 
Cassiodor.  Variar,  e.g.  lib.  5,  Kpp.  22,  41). 

3.  From  the  earliest  times  the  chief  officers  of 
state  had  possessed  and  exercised  the  right, 
which  must  be  carefUly  distinguished  from  the 
right  of  oommendatioy  of  nominating  certain  of 
their  subordinates  without  the  necessity  of  even 
a  formal  submission  of  the  names  to  either  the 
senate  or  the  people.  The  right  had  been 
jealously  guarded,  and  in  some  cases  restricted, 
but  it  had  never  passed  away,  and  the  emperors 
were  able  to  make,  especially  in  the  provinces,  a 
large  number  of  direct  appointments  without 
violating  any  constitutional  forms.  It  is  re- 
corded among  the  many  virtues  of  Alexander 
Severus  that  he  voluntarily  limited  his  own 
privilege  in  this  respect  by  consulting  the  people 
before  making  any  important  provincial  appoint- 
ment, "  hortans  populum  ut  si  quis  quid  haberet 
criminis  probaret  manifestis  rebus ;"  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  thai,  although  himself  a 
heathen,  he  adduces  as  a  reason  for  the  course 
which  he  pursued  the  example  of  appointments 
in  the  Christian  church  (I^imprid.  Alex.  ^evet\ 
c  45.  On  the  general  question  of  appointment 
by  superior  officers,  see  Mommsen,  R^misches 
Staatsrecht,  bd.  i.  pp.  181-192,  bd.  ii.  pp.  860- 
873). 

The  facts  which  exist  in  reference  to  early 
ecclesiastical  appointments  corroborate  in  a 
striking  manner  the  general  presumption  that, 
since  the  same  words  were  used  for  them  as  for 
civil  appointments,  the  same  modes  of  appoint- 
ment prevailed. 

1.  Of  the  existence  of  appointment  by  popular 
election  some  proofs  have  been  given  elsewhere. 
[Bishop,  Vol.  I.  p.  213;  ELRonoN,  p.  599.] 
But  as  in  the  Roman  municipalities,  so  also  in 
the  Christian  churches,  popular  election,  though 
a  condition  of  appointment,  did  not  of  itself  con- 
stitute appointment.  Just  as  a  dvil  appoint- 
ment was  not  valid  until  the  officer  who 
presided  at  the  election  had  accepted  and  de- 
clared it,  so  it  was  also  in  the  case  of  ecclesi- 
astical appointments.  "  The  seven  "  were  chosen 
by  the  church,  but  they  were  appointed  by  the 
apostles ;  the  word  used  of  the  former  is 
i\t\4la)nOf  of  the  latter,  Karaarhirofup  (Acts 
vi.  3,  5).  This  distinction,  which  has  been 
often  ignored,  is  of  great  significance.  Nor 
is  it  the  only  point  of  analogy  between  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  elections.  Just  as,  on  the 
one  handy  popular  elections  were  not  con- 
stitutive, so,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were 
not  absolutely  free.  Checks  of  two  kinds 
existed — (1)  conditions  were  imposed  on  the 
eligibility  of  candidates,  and  means  were  taken 
to  ascertain  that  these  conditions  were  com- 
plied with  ;  (2)  the  approval  of  other  persons  or 
bodies  was  required  to  make  the  election  valid. 
The  operation  of  the  former  of  these  checks 
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resulted  in  the  gradiuil  establishment  of  a  com- 
plicated series  of  qualifications^  and  of  a  system 
of  examination,  with  a  view  to  test  qualifica- 
tions. [OaDKftS,  Holy:  iv.  Quaiifctrtiuns  for: 
Exumiiiatiun  for."]  The  operation  of  the  second 
check  was  shewn  in  the  gradual  narrowing  of  the 
function  of  the  laity  from  election  to  express  or 
tacit  approval.  Just  as  in  the  empire,  the  senate 
at  Rome,  or  the  curia  in  a  municipality,  came  to 
interfere  in  popular  elections,  and  ultimately  to 
render  them  nugatory ;  so  pari  passu  in  the 
church,  appointment  by  election  passed  into 
appointment  by  co-nptation,  and  ultimately  into 
ap}X)intment  by  nomination  of  either  the  bishop 
or  the  civil  power. 

2.  The  second  mode  of  appointment  which 
existed  in  the  empire  thus  tended  to  become 
the  prevailing  mode  in  the  church.  It  had  no 
doubt  existed  in  the  earliest  times,  for  Clement  of 
Rome  speaks  of  the  successors  of  the  apostles  as 
having  been  appointed  by  other  distinguished 
men  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  church  {6^* 
ir€pwy  iWoyifimi^  iuf^pAv  ffW€vSoitii<rdaris  riis 
iKKkriffias  vdtrriSf  Epist  1  ad  Cor.  c.  44) ;  but 
its  employment  seems  to  have  been  local  and 
limited.  The  function  which  Cyprian  assigns  to 
the  African  and  Spanish  clergy  in  ecclesiastical 
appointments,  is  that  of  consenting  or  giving 
testimony,  not  that  of  nominating  or  appointing 
(cf.  especially  Epist,  68,  3,  i.  p.  1026,  which  is 
important  because  it  expressly  applies  to  the 
appointment  of  deacons  as  well  as  of  bishops)  ; 
and  it  is  clear  from  the  case  of  Cornelius  that 
this  was  the  case  also  at  Rome  (id.  Epist.  10, 
i.  p.  770).  But  in  the  4th  century  it  is  clear  from 
the  synodical  letter  of  the  council  of  Nicaea  to  the 
church  of  Alexandria,  that  in  that  church  the 
right  of  the  people  to  elect  was  limited  by  the 
right  of  the  clergy  to  propose  names  (vpox^ipi- 
(taBai  fi  6wofid\Kuy  6v6fiara).  The  council 
punishes  the  Melitian  clergy  (who  had  sup- 
ported Arius)  by  depriving  them  of  that  right, 
but  allows  them  to  succeed  to  the  vacancies 
caused  by  death  among  the  orthodox  clergy, 
provided  that  they  are  found  worthy,  that  the 
people  elect  them,  and  that  the  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria votes  for  them  and  confirms  the  election 
(Socrat.  If.  ^.1,9;  Sozom.  H.  E.  1,  24).  It 
was  probably  this  right  of  proposing  names  for 
election  which  in  the  case  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Christian  churches,  as  beyond  question  in  the 
case  of  the  Roman  municipalities,  resulted  in 
the  virtual  election  by  the  clergy,  subject  only 
to  approval,  by  acclamation  or  by  silence,  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  The  fourth  canon  of  the 
same  council  has  sometimes  been  interpreted  as 
being  a  formal  substitution  of  co-optation  for 
popular  election  in  the  case  of  bishops  (cf.  Uefele, 
CowncUs,  E.  T.  vol.  i.  p.  384 ;  Van  F^pen,  Jva  Ecdes, 
p.  1  tit.  13,  n.  10) ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century  the  council  of  I^odicaea 
(c.  13)  expressly  enacted  that  the  elections  of 
those  who  are  to  be  appointed  to  the  priesthood 
(by  which  Zonaras  and  Balsamon  understand  the 
presbyterate,  Aristenus  the  episcopate)  are  not 
to  be  entrusted  to  popular  assemblies  (toTt 
KxAoif).  At  the  beginning  of  the  following 
century,  Theophilus  of  Alexanlria  gives  the 
election  to  the  clergy  (itav  rh  Up«Tt7ov)j  the 
approval  of  the  candidates  (jHoKifid^eiif)  and  their 
formal  appointment  (x*^>o^op(7v)  to  the  bishop. 
The  part  of  the  people  consists,  as  in  later  times. 
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only  in  their  bearing  public  testimony  at  the 
time  of  appointment  (S.  Theophil.  Alexandr. 
can,  6;  Migne,  P.  G.  vol.  Ixv.  40).  The 
existence  of  this  mode  of  election  at  the  time, 
probably  somew^hat  later,  when  the  eighth  book 
of  the  Apo:itolical  Constitutions  was  written,  is 
clear  from  the  mention  of  a  presbyter  as  having 
been  advanced  to  his  rank  ^*  by  the  vote  and 
decision  {^i^v  ^'"^  Kpitrti)  of  the  whole  clerus 
(Const.  Apost.  viii.  15  ;  cf.  the  expression  in  the 
same  book,  c  4,  "nominated  and  approved, 
hvofuurBivros  koX  kpitravros). 

3.  The  third  mode  of  appointment  which  ex- 
isted in  the  empire  exi8ted  also  in  the  church, 
but  to  a  more  limited  extent.  Some  ofRcers 
were  appointed  by  the  mere  nomination  of  a 
superior  officer.  An  archdeacon  was  appointed  by 
bishop,  a  singer  by  a  presbyter.  But  the  num- 
ber of  such  officei*8  was  small ;  the  original  de- 
mocrati<»l  constitution  of  the  church  shewed 
itself  in  the  jealous  limitation  uf  such  appoint- 
ments. In  all  but  a  few  cases  the  nominations 
were  in  the  form  of  a  "  commendatio  ;*'  they 
were  subject  to  the  approval  of  either  the  clergy 
or  the  people,  or  both.  And  just  as  under 
the  empire,  this  form  of  nomination  was 
frequently  in  the  form  of  a  letter  or  a  speech, 
setting  forth  the  virtues  of  the  person  to 
be  appointed,  so  it  was  also  in  the  church.  An 
interesting  example  of  such  a  speech  is  that 
which  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  made  at  the  election 
of  a  bishop  of  Bourges,  and  which  he  has  himself 
recorded.  It  concludes  by  giving  the  form  of 
nomination :  "  In  nomine  ratris  et  Filii  et  Spirt- 
tns  Sancti  Simplicius  est  qnem  provinciae  nostrae 
metropolitanum  civitatis  vestrae  snmmum  sacer- 
dotem  fieri  debere  pronontio,"  and  by  asking  the 
people  to  signify  their  assent.  (Sidcn.  ApoUin. 
Epist.  7.  9,  p.  190.) 

As  the  organisation  of  the  Roman  empire 
became  gradually  weaker,  while  that  of  the 
church  grew  stronger  and  more  centralized ;  as 
the  power  and  importance  of  the  episcopate  in- 
creased and  that  of  the  presbytei-ate  diminished ; 
and  as,  moreover,  a  new  group  of  ideas  clustered 
round  the  primitive  conception  of  the  clerical 
office,  the  whole  system  of  appointments  to  office 
underwent  significant  modifications.  But  in  the 
altered  types  which  tended  to  prevail  in  the 
East  and  West  respectively,  the  old  elements 
were  still  present,  though  in  varying  degrees, 
and  these  elements  have  been  «o  far  ignored  and 
overlaid  in  subsequent  times,  that  it  is  important 
to  shew  in  detail  the  extent  to  which  thev  once 
existed.  §t 

i.  There  was  always,  in  the  case  at  least  of 
those  which  had  been  from  the  beginning  the 
chief  grndes  of  ecclesiastical  office,  viz.  those  of 
bishop,  presbyter,  deacon,  and  reader,  either  the 
reality  or  the  semblance  of  an  Section.  To  a  few 
offices,  e.g,  those  of  archpresbyter,  archdeacon, 
acolyte,  and  doorkeeper,  the  bishop  could  probably 
appoint  proprio  moiu.  But  in  the  other  cases  he 
was  only  the  executive  officer  of  the  community. 
He  was  in  the  position  of  the  returning  officer  at 
an  election  to  civil  office  in  the  empire.  He  had 
the  right  of  rejecting  unworthy  candidates,  in 
certain  cases  the  right  of  proposing  candidates, 
and  in  all  cases  the  right  of  rcnunckUio  or  decla- 
ration of  election.  But  the  church,  i.e.  either 
the  clergy  and  laity  acting  together,  or  the 
clergy  alone,  or  the  laity  alone  has  always  exer- 
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daed  on  the  one  hand  the  right  of  presenting  I 
]icrM>ns  for  appointment,  on  the  other  the  right 
of  veto.  Both  these  rights  are  snryivals  of  the 
older  right  of  election  by  direct  vote.  That  older 
right  was  gradually  limited  and  nullified  by  the 
operation  of  a  regulation  which  had  been  intro- 
duced as  a  Kafeguard.  in  the  course  of  the  4th 
century  it  had  become  the  rule  that  no  ecclesias- 
tical election  was  valid  unless  the  bishop  or 
bishops  had  voted  with  the  majority.*  In  the 
election  of  a  bishop  the  votes  of  at  least  three 
neighbouring  bishops  were  required ;  in  the 
election  of  a  presbyter  the  vote  of  the  bishop  of 
the  church  in  which  the  election  took  place  was 
sufficient.  (That  this  is  the  true  interpretation  of 
the  second  apostolical  canon  is  admitted  by  both 
Zonaras  and  Aristenus,  who  explain  x«P<^oi'«^*' 
by  ^^i(*ty.  Balsamon's  view,  which  is  based 
on  the  later  practice,  is  contradicted  not  only  by 
historical  facts,  but  by  his  own  interpretation  of 
Cone.  Laod.  c.  13,  which  he  makes  to  refer  to 
presbyters  as  well  as  to  bishops.)  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  this  regulation  operated  in  course  of 
time  to  throw  the  election  practically  into  the 
hands  of  the  bishops ;  the  bishops  came  thus  to 
fulfil  a  double  function,  they  both  elected,  sub- 
ject, as  will  be  shewn  below,  to  testimony  and 
to  veto,  and  admitted  to  office.  But  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  between  these  two  functions 
there  was  a  recognised  difference.  In  two  of  the 
oldest  Western  ordinals  the  election,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  summons  to  objectors  to  come 
forward,  and  the  "  advocatio  "  or  call  to  office, 
take  place  on  Wednesday  and  Friday,  the  impo- 
sition of  hands  and  the  benediction  take  place  on 
the  following  Saturday.  (Hittorp,  Ord.  Bom.  i. 
p.  88 ;  Mabillon,  Ord.  Bom,  ix.  p.  90.)  In  later 
ordinals  the  separate  elements  are  combined  in 
a  single  service ;  but  even  in  them  there  is  a 
clear  distinction  between  the  declaration  of  elec- 
tion ("  eligimus  "  &c.,  see  below)  and  the  subse- 
quent **  benedictio  "  or  **  consecratio." 

But  since  election,  except  in  the  case  of  bishops 
(for  which  see  Bishop,  Vol.  I.  pp.  213,  sqq.),  be- 
came in  later  times  a  mere  form,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable here  to  shew  briefly  the  extent  to  which  it 
existed.  For  thii  purpose  we  shall  tske  the 
unimpeachable  testimony  of  the  ordinals  of  both 
the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  in  preference 
to  collecting  historical  «xamples,  or  citing  more 
or  less  rhetorical  passages  from  ecclesiastical 
writers. 

(a)  Election  cf  Pretbyten, — In  almost  all 
Western  ordinals  the  bishop  begins  the  office  for 
the  ordination  of  presbyters  by  announcing  the 
fact  of  their  election  to  the  people :  **  By  the 
help  of  our  Lord  God,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  we  elect  N.  to  the  order  of  the  presby- 
terate.  .  .  .'*  (Cod.  Vat.  ap.  Murat.  vol.  iii. 
p.  31 ;  Pontif  Ecgb.  S.  Dnnst.  Noviom.  Catoric. 
Suession.  S.  Elig.  Becc.  Corb.  i. ;  Hittorp,  Ord, 
Rom.  Vet  ii.  p.  91 ;  CaUlani,  Ord.  ii.)^  That 
this  formula  was  regarded,  even  until  compara- 

•  The  principle  which  this  Involves  was  known  to  the 
dvfl  law,  which  may  possibly  have  borrowed  it  fhnn  the 
Cbristian  pnciiee:  Jnliiin  cnacttl  thai  no  one  ibiiukl 
become  a  public  tescber  or  a  physician  without  a  "de- 
cretnm  carialium,<9>ttaiorttm  corupiranUoonsdio.**  Cod, 
TktodM.  13.  3.  5  s  Cod.  Juttin.  10.  62.  7. 

^  For  an  scooant  of  the  ordinaU  and  other  authorities 
which  are  thus  de»lgnat«d  here  and  throughout  the 
present  article,  see  Obdikal. 


tirely  recent  times,  as  the  declaration  of  an 
actual  election,  is  shewn  by  the  fact,  that  when  a 
pref^byte^  was  appointed  by  the  pope's  mandate 
it  was  omitted.  [Caeremaniale  Awbrosianum, 
published  by  order  of  S.  Carlo  Bonomeo,  p.  69, 
ed.  Milan,  1619.)  The  later  English  ordinals 
are  more  explicit  than  other  Western  ordinals 
in  recognising  the  two  factors  of  the  electoral 
body,  **  electi  sunt  a  ncbis  et  clet'icis  huk  sanctae 
aedi  famtdantibus**  (Sarum,  Exeter,  and  Win- 
chester ordinals  in  Maskell,  Mon.  Bit.  vol.  iii. 
pp.  155,  160);  and  this  explicit  recognition  is 
preserved  in  the  modem  Roman  pontifical,  where 
the  bishop  addresses  the  presbyters-elect  as 
**  quos  ad  nostrum  adjutoriom  fratrttm  nostrorum 
arintrium  consecrandos  elegit "  (Pontif.  Kom.  p. 
1,  tit.  1*2,  §  5).  No  doubt  election  became  a 
fiction ;  how  or  when  it  began  to  become  so  is 
uncertain.  Historical  references  to  it  occasionally 
appear  in  comparatively  late  writers,  e.g.  Venan- 
tius  Fortonatus  (?)  in  the  Life  of  Medard  of 
Noyon  (c.  3,  Migne,  P.  L.  vol.  Ixxxviii.  p.  536) 
says  **  presbyterii  officium  elect  us  excepit,  pro- 
battts  obtinuit,"  and  it  is  clear  that  it  was  the 
rule  at  the  time  when  the  L^r  IHtimus  was 
compiled,  inasmuch  as  that  book  contains  a  for- 
mula for  a  papal  precept  requiring  a  bishop  to 
proceed  to  the  ordination  of  a  presbyter  without 
election  (*'sine  suffVagatione ;"  Lib.  Dium.  Bom, 
Pontif.  c  5,  tit.  1,  ed.  Gamier,  p.  91).  In  the 
subsequent  address  to  the  people,  asking* for 
their  prayers,  the  election  is  attributed  to  the 
grace  of  God,  the  assumption  being  made,  as  e.g, 
in  Acts  i.  24,  26,  that  election  is  an  indication 
not  so  much  of  human  choice  as  of  the  divine 
will ;  so  Sacram.  I^on.  Pontif.  Ecgb.;  Catalani, 
Ord,  i.  In  the  later  Eastern  ordinals  this  is 
almost  the  only  trace  of  election  which  has  sur- 
vived ;  e.g,  in  the  Maronite  ordinal,  according  to 
Aflseman  and  Renaudot,  ap.  Denzinger  ii.  p.  151 ; 
in  the  Nestorian,  according  to  both  Asseman  and 
Badger,  ap.  Denzinger,  ii.  p.  236,  267 ;  in  the 
Coptic,  according  to  Kircher  and  Vansleb  (but 
not  according  to  Asseman)  ap.  Denzinger  ii.  p. 
12.  But  that  this  is  only  part  of  the  earlier 
Eastern  practice  is  shewn  by  the  fact  that  the 
eighth  book  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (c 
15X  which  is  peculiarly  Eastern  in  its  character, 
speaks  of  a  presbyter,  in  the  formula  for  his 
ordination,  as  baring  been  elected  by  the  vote  of 
the  whole  clergy. 

(b)  Election  of  DeaoonB,  In  the  earliest  ordinal 
of  the  Gregorian  type,  the  Missale  Francorumy 
the  deacons  are  expressly  stated  to  be  elected  by 
the  clergy,  and  the  assent  of  the  people  is  re- 
quested. The  election  is  claimed  as  a  special 
privilege  of  the  *' sacerdotes,"  but  the  bishop 
desires  to  know  whether  the  people  judge  the  or- 
dinand  to  be  worthy:  **et  si  vestra  apud  meam 
concordat  electio,  testimonium  quod  vultis  voci- 
bus  adprobate."  After  the  prayer  which  follows, 
the  bishop  adds  **  commune  votum  [the  word  in 
its  mediaeval  sense  is  equivalent  to  the  Greek 
^ri<potf  the  English  *vote;*  see  Ducange,  s.v.]  com- 
munis prosequatur  oratio.**  In  almost  all  the 
later  western  ordinals,  the  bishop  begins  the  office 
for  the  ordination  of  deacons  with  the  same  for- 
mula, mutatia  mutandi$j  as  in  the  case  of  presby- 
ters, declaring  their  election;  so  e.g.  Cod.  Vat.  ap. 
Muratori,  Pontif.  S.  Dunst.  Noviom.  Caturic 
Sues-xion.  Becc.  S.  Elig.  Hittorp  Ord.  Bom.  ii.  p.91; 
so  also  in  the  nodem  Pontif.  Kom.  p.  i.  tit.  ii.  §  3* 
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And  although  in  that  declaration  of  election  the 
co-operation  of  the  church  is  not  expressly  men- 
tioned, it  is  clearly  implied  in  the  formula  which 
follows  it,  as  it  follows  the  corresponding  declara- 
tion in  the  MissaU  Franoorum^  "  cwnmune  totum 
communis  oratio  prosequatur "  (so  Cod.  Maif., 
Pont.  Ecgb.  8.  Danst.  Noriom.  Catnric.  Suession. 
Becc.  Mogunt.  Corb.  i.,  Hittorp  Ord,  Rwn,  ii. ; 
Catalani,  Ord,  ii.  iii.  and  in  the  modem  Pontif. 
Rom.  p.  i.  tit.  ii.  §  5). 

(c)  Election  of  Srtbdeaeons.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  during  the  first  nine  centuries  sub- 
deacons  were  elected  in  the  same  way  a-^  presby- 
ters and  deacons,  or  whether  they  were,  as 
subordinate  officers  of  the  church,  appointed  by 
the  bishop.  The  doubt  is  chiefly  caused  by  the 
variety  of  reading  in  the  earliest  Western  ordinals 
in  the  general  formula  of  declaration  of  election 
which  has  been  already  mentioned.  Some  of 
them  insert  the  word  *' subdiaconii,"  others 
omit  it.  The  insertion  of  the  word  can  be 
easily  accounted  for,  at  the  period  to  which 
most  of  the  ordinals  belong,  by  tbe  struggle  of 
the  subdiaconate  to  be  ranked  among  major  or- 
ders ;  the  omission  is  difficult  to  explain  if  sub- 
deacons,  like  deacons  and  presbyters,  had  been 
elected  from  the  beginning.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  modem  iioman  Pontifical  speaks  of  them 
in  the  litany  which  precedes  this  ordination  aa 
«*electos"(p.  i.  tit.  10,  §  7). 

Xd)  Election  of  Readers,  The  moet  remarkable 
example  of  the  conservation  of  the  primitive  prac- 
tice of  election  is  in  the  case  ot  readers.  All  the 
ancient  Western  ordinals  mention  it,  and  almost 
all  refer  the  election,  not  to  the  bishop,  but  to  the 
**  fratres,"  %,e.  probably  to  the  body  of  the  clergy, 
'*  eligunt  te  fratres  tui  ut  sis  lector  in  dome  Dei 
tui,"  80  Miss.  Franoorum,  Saeram.  Gelas.  c.  96, 
Cod.  Vat.  ap.  Murat.  Cod.  Maff.  Pontif.  Ecgb.  S. 
Dun<4t.  Noviom.  Catnric.  Bisunt.  Becc  Mogunt. ; 
English  ordinals  ap.  Maskell ;  Catalan!,  OrdOy  i. 
(corrupted  to  '*  diligunt  "  in  id.  Ord.  ii.  iii.) 
Hittorp  Ord,  Rom.  ii.  p.  89  (so  also  the  Cambray 
Pontifical  and  one  Noyon  Pontifical)  haa  '*  eleg- 
erunt,"  which  is  important  as  making  it  clear 
that  the  bishop's  office  was  rather  ministerial 
than  co-operative. 

ii.  There  was  always  the  testimony  of  the 
church  to  the  fitness  of  the  candidate.  It  was 
necessary  to  have,  not  merely  "  suffragia,"  but 
<*  testimonia."  This  had  been  insisted  upon  from 
the  earliest  times.  The  pastoral  Epistles  require 
a  bishop  to  have  '*  a  good  report  of  them  which 
are  without "  (1  Tim.  iii.  7 ;  see  S.  Chrysost.  ad 
loc,)  Cyprian  speaks  of  Cornelius  as  having  been 
made  bishop  "  de  clericorum  paene  omnium  tes- 
timonio,"  as  well  as  **  de  plebe  quae  tunc  adfuit 
suffragio"  (S.  Cypr.  Epiet.  10.  i.  p.  770);  and 
he  apologises  for  having  ordained  Aurelins  as  a 
reader  in  his  retirement  on  the  ground  of  excep- 
tional merit,  **  exspectanda  non  sunt  testimouia 
humana  cum  praeoedunt  divina  sufiragia  "  (id. 
Epist,  33.  ii.  p.  320).  The  eighth  book  of  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  enacts,  that  afler  a  per- 
son has  been  elected  bishop,  and  presented  for 
ordination,  and  formallv  identified  as  being  the 
person  elected,  the  furtner  quesMon  must  be  put 
^  whether  he  is  attested  by  all  as  being  worthy  '* 
(Cons*.  Apost.  8,  4).  So  also  Leo  the  Oreat  lays 
down  the  rule,  ^^exspectarentnrcerte  vote  civi urn, 
testimouia  populorum ;  quaereretur  honoratomm 
arbitriumi  electio  clericorum  "  (S.  Leon.  Magn. 


Epitt.  10.  cui  Episc.  per  prov.  Vienn.  i.  p.  637, 
cf.  ihid.  p.  639).  And  it  was  one  of  the  accuMi- 
tions  against  Chrysostom  at  the  synod  of  the  Oak, 
that  he  had  ordained  persons  "without  testi- 
mony "  (kfuurr^'pms  Phot.  Bibl.  cod.  59,  p.  17). 
The  Statute  Ecclesiae  Antique,  c.  22,  require  the 
**  civinm  conniventia  et  testimonium/*  and  3  Cone 
Brae.  A.i>.  572,  c  3,  requires  *'  multorum  testi- 
monium." 

The  ordinals  continued  the  primitive  require- 
ment, and  through  them  it  has  descended  to 
modem  times.  It  is  almost  always  twofold, 
being  a  requirement  of  the  separate  testimony 
of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people ;  and  since  each  of 
these  requirements  had  its  own  form,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  describe  them  separately. 

(a)  TeetmoHy  of  the  Cerg/. — ^The  Greek 
ordinal  is  apparently  the  only  one  which  haa 
preserved  the  primitive  custom  of  asking  for 
the  viva  voce  testimony  of  the  assembled  clergy. 
The  Western  ordinals  were  framed  in  their 
present  form  after  the  archdeacon  had  become 
the  officer  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  clergy 
and  next  to  the  bishop.  Consequently  the  voiee 
of  the  clergy  is  expressed  through  the  arch- 
deacon. When  he  comes  forward  in  the  name 
of  the  church  ("  postulat  sancta  mater  ecdesia 
Catholica  ut  hunc  praesentem  [subdiaconom}  ad 
onus  [diaccmii]  c^inetis "),  the  bishop  asks 
**  scisne  ilium  dignum  esse  ?  "  to  which  the  arck- 
deaoon  replies,  "quantum  humana  fragilitaa 
nosse  sinit,  et  sdo  et  testificor  ipsum  digi|um 
esse  ad  hujus  onus  officii."  This  is  the  formula 
(1)  in  the  case  of  presbyters  and  deacons  (Cod. 
Maff.  ap.  Murat.  vol.  iii.  p.  62 ;  Pontif.  S.  Dunst. 
Corb.  i.  Mogunt. ;  English  ordinals  ap.  Maskell ; 
Catalani,  Ord.  ii.  iii.  and  in  the  modem  Roman 
Pontifical,  p.  1.  tit.  12,  §  8):  but  in  Hittorp 
Ord.  Rom,  ii.  p.  93,  the  enquiry  is  made  of  the 
pre^ytera  who  present  the  candidate.  (2)  In 
the  case  of  subdeaoons  the  corresponding  formula 
does  not  appear  in  the  existing  ordinals  (unleae 
it  be  implied  in  the  general  formula  which  is 
given  in  Hittorp  Ord.  Rom.  ii.  p.  88),  and  ita 
disappearance  tends  to  confirm  the  donbt  which 
has  been  expressed  above,  whether  subdeacona 
were  elected  by  the  church  and  not  rather 
appointed  by  the  bishop.  (3)  In  the  case  of 
readers  and  other  minor  orders,  HittorpVi 
O'do  RomanuSf  ii.  p.  68,  preserves  a  formula 
which  resembles  that  of  the  modem  Englieh 
ordinal :  the  bishop  says,  "  vide  ut  nature, 
scientia,  et  moribua  tales  per  te  introducantur, 
immo  per  nos  tales  in  dome  Domini  ordinentnr 
personae  per  quae  diabolus  pellatur  et  denis 
Domino  nostro  multiplicetur." 

In  later  times  the  testimony  of  the  clergy,  signi- 
fied through  the  archdeacon,  had  to  be  snp]d»- 
mented  by  the  testimony  of  the  parish  priest  and 
the  schoolmaster  of  the  candidate.  The  former  was 
sufficient  as  long  as  the  persons  to  be  appointed 
were  members  of  the  church  of  the  city  in  which 
the  ordination  took  place,  or  had  been  trained 
under  the  eye  of  the  archdeacon  in  the  diacoHium, 
But  after  the  area  of  dioceses  had  become 
extended,  and  youths  were  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  parish  priests  (2  Cone.  Vasens.  a.d.  529,  c  IX 
the  testimony  of  the  latter  was  required,  per- 
haps originally  in  place  of,  but  afterwards  in 
addition  to,  that  of  the  archdeacon.  A  still  later 
regulation  required  the  further  testimony  of  the 
master  of  the  school  at  which  the  candidate  had 
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been  educated.  (Both  these  requircmentB  are 
retained  in  the  modem  Roman  PontiHcal,  p.  1, 
tit.  2,  §  4,  following  Cone  Trident.  Sets,  xxiii. 
c5.) 

(b)  lestimany  cf  the  Laity. — The  Weetem  ordi- 
nals agree  in  requiring  the  testimony  of  the  lait  j 
to  the  fitness  of  anyone  who  is  appointed  presbyter 
or  deacon.  The  primitire  rule  seems  to  have  been 
to  consult  the  laity  three  days  before  the 
appointment  was  consummated  by  admission  to 
office ;  so  Mabillon,  Ordo  ix.  ap.  M%».  Ital.  toI. 
ii.  p.  90  ;  Hittorp,  Ord,  Rom,  i.  p.  88.  But  the 
later,  and  perhaps  also  occasionally  the  earlier, 
practice  was  to  require  the  testimpony  to  be 
giren  at  the  time  of  admission.  The  testimony 
was  sometimes  positive  and  sometimes  negative. 
In  the  earliest  of  the  later  ordinals,  the  MtstcUe 
Fhmcwvm  (so  Hittorp  Ord.  Bool  ii.)  the  bishop 
charges  the  people  not  to  be  silent,  bnt  to  say 
openly  what  they  think  abont  the  actions, 
character,  and  merits  of  those  who  are  to  be 
ordained  presbyters,  and  requires  them  **  eleo- 
tionem  vestram  publica  voce  profiteri."  (It  is 
remarkable  that  the  same  formula,  with  bnt 
■light  changes  of  phrase,  is  presarred  in  the 
modem  Roman  pontifical,  p.  1,  tit.  12,  §  4.)  Nor 
does  he  proceed  with  the  ordinatioii  until  the 
testimony  has  been  given :  (it  may  be  inferred 
from  the  analogous  form  at  the  ordination  of 
bishops  that  the  answer  was  expressed  by 
<*  Dignus ").  But  the  majority  of  ordinals 
require  only  negative  testimony :  they  prescribe 
that  an  appeal  shall  be  made  to  the  people  at 
the  time  of  the  declaration  of  election,  and  in 
continuation  of  the  formula  **  By  the  help  of  our 
Lord  God.  .  .  ."  (see  above,  under  ^  Election  of 
Presbyters.")  **  If  anyone  has  anything  against 
these  men,  let  him  in  Otni's  name,  and  for  God's 
sake,  come  forth  with  boldness  and  say  it."  This 
is  the  prescribed  form  in  the  case  of  presbyters 
and  deacons,  in  Cod.  Vat.  ap.  Hunt. ;  Pontif. 
Ecgb.  St.  Dunst.  Moviom.  Caturic.  Suession. 
Becc.  Mogunt. ;  Catalani,  Ord,  ii.  iii.,  English 
ordinals  ap.  Maskell.  In  the  case  of  readers, 
whose  office,  as  being  in  primitive  times  the  first 
step  above  the  laity,  had  to  be  guarded  with 
special  care,  the  ordinals  enact  that  the  bishop 
is  to  address  the  people,  *' setting  forth  their 
faith  and  life  ;"  so  Sacram.  Gelas.,  Cod.  Vat.  ap. 
Murat.,  Cod.  Maff.,  Pontif.  Ecgb.  Rem.  Rodrad., 
Catalani,  Ord.  ii. 

In  later  times  it  became  a  rule  of  the  Western 
church  that  this  testimony  of  the  people  should 
be  asked  for,  not  only  at  the  time,  and  in 
the  church  of  ordination,  but  also  in  the 
church  in  which  the  ordained  resided,  and  that 
the  parish  priest  should  testify  to  having  so 
asked  for  it.  But  the  rule  was  not  embodied  in 
a  canon  earlier  than  the  council  of  Trent,  sees. 
23,  c.  5,  and  the  fourth  (provincial)  council  of 
Milan  under  St.  Carlo  Borromeo. 

iii.  There  was  also  a  dedantion  of  appoint- 
ment, corresponding  to  the  civil  renunciaiio. 
In  the  Western  church  this  was  almost  the  only 
relic  of  the  primitive  election,  and  the  form  of 
declaration  has  been  given  above  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  existenoe  of  election.  But  all  the 
Eastern  churches  agree  in  giving  considerable 

Prominence  to  this  element  in  ordination.     1. 
hey  all  have  a  formula  corresponding  to  the 
western  formula,  **  By  the   help  of  our   Lord 
Ood  ..."  but  different  in  its  form,  inasmuch 
CHRIST.  ANT. — VOL.   IL 
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as  what  in  the  one  is  regarded  as  the  act  of  the 
church,  is  in  the  other  regarded  as  the  act  cf 
divine  grace :  if  $§la  x^i  ^  vthn-ort  rk  &<r9en? 
^^pawtZovtrn  fcol  rk  iW^iwmna  hvmeXripowra  rpe- 
X«(p^(eTai  rh»  tiuwa  rhv  BtoptXitrraroy  [Sidlxo- 
vor]  cff  irp^afi^Ttpop.  The  primitive  character  of 
this  formula  is  proved  by  its  being  found,  with 
unimportant  variations,  not  only  in  all  MSS.  of 
the  Greek  ordinals,  but  also  in  all  Oriental 
ordinals,  for  both  presbyters  and  deacons.  2.  All 
except  the  Greek  ordinals  have  a  much  more 
elaborate  formula,  by  which  not  only  the  appoint- 
ment but  also  the  admission  of  the  newly 
ordained  person  is  said  to  be  complete.  The 
Coptic  formula  in  the  ordination  of  a  presbyter 
may  be  taken  as  typical.  The  bishop  says, 
'*We  call  thee  into  the  holy  church  of  God;" 
the  archdeacon  thereupon  makes  proclamation, 
**N.  presbyter  at  the  holy  altar  of  the  holy 
catholic  and  apostolic  church  of  God  of  the 
Christian  city  M. ;"  the  bishop  confirms  the 
archdeacon's  words:  *<We  call  thee,  N.,  pres- 
byter of  the  aforesaid  holy  altar,  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."  This  is,  with  unimportant  varia- 
tions, the  formula  for  both  presbyters  and 
deacons,  among  Copts,  Jacobites,  Maronites,  and 
Nestorians,  (for  the  rituals  in  detail,  see  Denzin- 
ger,  vol.  ii.  pp.  9,  18,  67,  71,  73,  86,  91,  127, 
232>  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Greek  ordinals 
preserve  no  trace  of  it ;  but  it  is  important  to 
note,  that  a  trace  of  it  exists  in  Hittorp,  Ord. 
Bonu  i.,  MabilloB,  Ord*  Jtom,  ix.,  where,  after 
describing  the  consultation  of  the  laity  three 
days  before  final  admission  to  office,  it  is 
said  that  the  ordinands  are  called  up,  from  the 
lower  level  of  the  laity  to  the  raised  floor  of  the 
sanctuary  (*'  advocantur  sursum  et  statnuntur 
in  sinistra  parte  altaris,  usque  dum  pontifex 
missam  compleat "). 

What,  if  any  thing,  besides  this  public  declara- 
tion of  appointment,  was  necessary  in  the 
earliest  period  to  constitute  the  person  appointed 
a  church  officer,  is  not  always  clear.  Under  the 
civil  regime,  which  was  reflected  in  so  many 
ways  upon  the  ecclesiastical  organization,  rewHU" 
oiutio  was  fonow;ed,  either  immediately  or  after  a 
defined  interval,  by  performance  of  the  duties  of 
the  office.  A  Roman  contiU  desiffwitHS  dressed 
himself  in  his  official  dress,  went  in  state  to  the 
Capitol,  took  his  seat  on  the  curule  chair,  and 
held  a  formal  meeting  of  the  senate  ;  by  doing 
this  he  became  consul  de  facto ;  the  whole  pro- 
cess was  a  umrpatio  juris ;  the  ceremonies  and 
forms  with  which  it  was  accompanied  were  no 
more  of  the  essence  of  the  process  than  were  its 
accompanying  festivities  of  the  essence  of  a 
Roman  consensual  marriage  (Mommsen,  ^Ant- 
sohes  Staattrtchty  Bd.  i.  p.  503).  In  a  similar  way 
in  the  early  church  the  declaration  of  appoint- 
ment to  office  was  followed  by  the  public  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  that  office.  Even  to 
the  present  day,  in  the  chief  Western  rituals  the 
newly-ordained  deacon  performs  the  deacon's 
function  of  reading  the  Gospel ;  in  the  Roman 
ritual  the  presbyter  not  only  takes  his  place  in 
the  presbytery,  but  is  *'  concelebrant  "  with  the 
bishop,  itf.,  he  is  associated  with  him  in  the 
celebration  of  the  encharist :  in  the  Greek  ritual, 
the  reader  performs  his  proper  function  of 
reading,  and  the  subdeacon,  who  in  early  times 
was  a  kind  of  nnder^4iervant,  washes  th<>  bishop's 
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bandfl.  But  between  the  renundttio  and  this 
first  public  performance  of  duties,  certain  cere- 
monies came  to  intervene.  To  these  ceremonies 
the  canonists  and  theoiogians  of  the  middle  ages 
attached  gre«t  importance,  and  the  canonists  and 
theologians  of  later  times  have  for  the  most  part 
assumed  them  to  be  essential.  But  in  the  period 
with  which  the  present  work  mainly  deals,  they 
held  a  very  different  place  from  that  which  hsui 
since  been  assigned  to  them. 

III.  Jiites  of  Ordmatiofi, 

The  ceremoiues  which  were  interposed  between 
appointment  to  office  and  the  tuurpatio  juriB,  or 
public  entrance  upon  office,  were  mainly  of  two 
kin'Js— {a)  prayer,  accompanied  in  most  cases  by 
impobition  of  hands ;  (&),  the  formal  delivery  of 
the  insignia  and  instruments  of  office,  (a)  It 
was  both  natural  and  fitting  that  any  appoint- 
ment shonld  be  accompanied  by  prayer,  and 
prayer  accordingly  is  found  to  accompany  almost 
all  appointments  from  the  earliest  beginning  of 
ecclesiastical  records.  The  significance  of  the  rite 
is  clearly  expressed  by  St.  Augustine;  ^'quid 
aliud  est  manuum  impositio  qnam  oratio  super 
hominem  **  (de  bapi.  c.  Donai.  3,  16) ;  and  even 
the  ultra-mysticism  of  Dionysius  Areopagita 
finds  no  other  meaning  in  it  than  that  of  fistherly 
sheltering  and  subjection  to  God  {De  Eodea. 
ffier.  5,  3,  3).  But  there  had  been  from  the 
first  a  connexion  between  the  imposition  of 
hands  and  the  x^^^P^*^^  ^  **  spiritnal  gifts  ;** 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  sacerdotal  ideas 
of  the  4th  century  this  connexion  became  so 
strong  that  Basil,  speaking  of  some  schismatics, 
says :  wapit  rmp  wvripttw  f^xor  riis  x^'P^^o*'^'!' 
iced  Bth  ri}f  lirt$44r9mt  rAp  x**P^  a^^&w  eT^ov 
rh  x^<^/M  rh  wvwfumK^v  (S.  Basil,  A'ptit.  ad 
AmphUoch.  188  (oanonica  i.)  toI.  It.  p.  270). 
This  led  to  a  restriction  of  the  rite  of  imposition 
of  hands  to  the  higher  orders  of  clei^.  It 
ceased  to  be  part  oi  the  ceremony  of  admitting 
deaconesses  (hence  the  great  variety  of  interpre- 
tations of  CoBC  Micaen.  c  19 ;  cf.  Van  i£spen  and 
Hefele,  ad  toc\  or  subdeaoons  (except  among  the 
Armenians),    or    readers    (except    among    the 

*  Nestorians).  And  at  last,  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, the  theory  of  the  connexion  of  the  rite 
with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  so  firmly 
impressed  upon  Western  Christendom,  that  some 
ordinals  put  into  the  bishop's  mouth  at  the  time 
of  imposition  the  words  which  have  been  retained 
in  the  English  ordinal,  *^  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost ;" 
(see  below  in  the  account  of  the  ritual  of  the 
ordination  of  a  presbyter ;  for  a  long  series  of 
patristic  references  see  Morin,  pars  iii.  p.  141). 

(6)  The  history  of  the  rites  of  delivering  to 
tHe  persons  ordained  the  insignia  and  instru- 
ments of  their  office  is  less  clear,  but  their  origin 
is  obvious.  1.  The  ceremony  of  admission  to 
office  was  followed  by  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  office.  It  was  natural  that  the 
presiding  officeri  should  formally  deliver  to  the 
newly  ordained  person  the  Instrum emta  [p.  862] 
of  such  a  performance.  A  reader  had  to  read :  the 
book  was  delivered  to  him,  and  he  read.  A  sub- 
deacon  had  to  wash  the  bishop's  hands :  a  pitcher 
and  towel  were  delivered  to  him.  A  deacon  had, 
in  southern  countries,  to  drive  away  insects  from 
the  oblations  upon  the  altar :  a  fan  was  delivered 
to    him.    [Flabellum.]    The  delivery  of  the 

•  micharistic  vessels  to  a  presbyter  is  probably  of 
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late  date ;  it  is  not  found  in  the  oldest  Western 
ordinals  (see  below,  Ordination  "/  P/eabyterSj 
§  12) ;  and  it  was  probably  limited  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  cases  in  which  a  presbyter  was 
ordained,  not  to  presbyterial  rank  in  the  cathe- 
dral, but  to  take  charge  of  an  outlying  church ; 
it  was  thus  part  of  the  ceremonies  not  so  much 
of  ordination  as  of  institution  or  induction.  But 
it  must  be  noted,  that  almost  all  writers  on  the 
subject  call  attention  to  the  much  smaller  stress 
which  was  laid  upon  these  rites  in  the  East  than 
in  the  West.  In  the  latter  the  opinion  came  to 
prevail  in  the  schools,  that  the  physical  contact 
of  the  instruments  by  the  ordinand  was  of  the 
essence  of  the  sacrament  (S.  Thom.  Aq.  Svanma, 
pars  iii.  qu.  34,  art.  5) ;  whereas  in  the  former 
(a)  the  instruments  were  delivered  after  the 
ordination  was  finished,  (6)  no  formula  of 
delivery  was  prescribed  (see  Catalani,  ad  Pontif. 
Rom,  p.  i.  tit.  5,  §  8 ;  Morin,  de  Sccr,  Ordin. 
pars  iii.  ezerc.  ii.).  2.  The  delivery  of  vest- 
ments is  sometimes  traced  back  historically  to 
the  time  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  says  that 
when  ordained  bishop  he  was  vested  by  his 
onlainers  in  a  long  tunic  or  alb  (rhv  'wMtff^) 
and  a  mitre  (r^i^  ir(8apiy,  S.  Greg.  Nasianz. 
OraL  X.  m  tetpeum,  toI.  i.  p.  241).  But  the 
extreme  scantiness  of  subsequent  allusions  to 
such  a  rite,  and  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  it, 
not  only  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  but 
also  in  Dionysius  AKopagita,  tend  to  shew  that, 
even  if  it  existed,  little  stress  was  laid  upon  it. 
Its  sigpiificanoe  was  originally  the  same  as  that 
of  the  vesting  of  one  who  was  newly  baptized. 
Nor  was  it  the  only  point  of  dose  analogy  between 
the  ceremonies  of  baptism  and  those  of  ordina- 
tion. The  vesting  in  vestments,  which  became 
so  important  a  part  of  the  ordination  ceremony 
in  both  East  and  West,  and  of  which  the  details 
will  be  found  below,  is  apparently  of  much  later 
origin.  The  first  certain  mention  of  it  is  in  4 
Cone.  Tolet.  A.D.  633,  c  28,  and  it  is  abeent 
irom  several  of  the  most  ancient  Western 
ordinals.  It  grew  up  with  the  growth  of  a  dis- 
tinction between  clerical  and  lay  dress ;  its  use 
can  be  traced  in  several  instances  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  regular  upon  the  secular  clergy ;  and 
its  significance  was  determined  by  the  mystical 
ideas  which  gradually  attached  themselves  to 
the  vestments  which  were  worn  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  eucharist. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
ritual  which  was  observed  in  both  the  election 
on  appointment  and  the  admission  of  the  several 
orders  below  the  order  of  bishop  [for  which  see 
Tol.  i.  p.  22 1].  It  has  been  necessary  to  append  in 
the  case  of  the  Western  rituals,  the  precise  evi- 
dence which  exists  for  the  antiquity  of  the  several 
rites :  for  in  no  department  of  Christian  anti- 
quities has  there  been  a  stronger  tendency  to 
assume  that  rites  which  pre^led  in  the  13th 
century  prevailed  also  in  the  8th,  and  that  rites 
which  prevailed  in  the  8th  century  are  part  of 
primitive  Christianity.  In  the  case  of  the 
Eastern  rituals,  references  only  are  given  to  the 
authorities  in  which  they  will  be  found,  because 
in  the  present  state  of  knowledj^e  on  the  subject 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  even  approxi- 
mate accuracy  whieh  of  the  several  rites  ars 
ancient,  and  which  are  of  later  giowth. 

1.  UiTiARtUB.  Western  BUea —(SUtt.  EocL 
Ant.  c.  9 ;  Sacnun.  Gelas.  i.  95 ,  Amalariu,  d$ 
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Eod.  Off,  lib.  i.  7  ;  all  Western  ordioals  of  the 
Gregorian  type ;  but  not  Mabillon,  (W.  viii.  ix.) 
The  majority  of  ordinals  direct  that  the  candi- 
date shall  be  instructed  by  the  archdeacon  in  his 
duties  (so  Sacram.  Gelas.,  but  not  Anglo-Norman 
ordinals,  except  the  Rouen  Pontifical,  nor 
Catalan!,  Ord,  i.,  nor  the  Cambrai  and  Maim 
Pontificals).  At  the  suggestion  of  the  arch- 
deacon (not  mentioned  in  Catalani,  Ord,  i.)  the 
bishop  is  to  give  to  the  candidate  the  keys  of  the 
church  (Sacram.  Gklas.,  Cod.  Vat.  ap.  Muiat., 
Pontif.  £cgb.  S.  Dnnst.  Noviom.  Caturic  Sues- 
sion.  Bisuot.  Rem.  add  ^  from  the  altar  ")  saying, 
'^  So  act  as  one  who  is  to  gire  account  to  Ctod 
for  the  things  which  are  opened  by  these  keys." 
The  deacon  (Pontif.  Corb.  Rem.  Raidbod.  Bisunt., 
St.  Elig.  Becc.),  or  the  archdeacon  (Cod.  Maff., 
Pontif.  Ecgb.  S.  Dnnst.  Bisunt.,  English  ordinals 
ap.  Maskell)  delivers  to  him  the  door  of  the 
diurch  (this  is  not  mentioned  by  Sacram.  Gklas., 
nor  in  Cod.  Vat.  ap.  MuraU;  but  the  Suissons 
Pontifical,  the  Cod.  Radbod.,  and  a  Tours  Ponti- 
fical mentioned  by  M artene,  vol.  ii.  p.  18,  not  only 
mention  it,  but  add  a  formula,  apparently  bor- 
rowed from  the  description  of  the  office  of  the 
ostiarius  in  laid.  Hisp.  da  Eoel,  Off.  ii.  14, 
Hraban.  Maur.  de  Inttii,  CUric  i.  12,  to  the 
effect  that  the  power  is  thereby  deliyered  of 
admitting  the  good  and  rejecting  the  bad).  A 
preface  and  form  of  benediction  usually  follow, 
without  any  rubric  as  to  the  point  of  the  service 
at  which  they  are  to  be  used.  In  Cod.  Radbod. 
they  are  placed  before  the  deliveir  of  the  keys, 
which  is  probably  their  proper  place.  Some  of 
the  later  ordinals,  e,g,  those  of  Mains  and  Cam- 
brai (see  also  the  Pontif.  Roman.)  add,  that  after 
touching  the  keys  the  ostiarius  is  to  go  and  ring 
the  bell.  When  bells  came  into  general  use  in 
churches,  it  naturally  became  the  duty  of  the 
ostiarius  to  attend  to  them,  for  the  preface, 
which  probably  belongs  to  an  earlier  time,  im- 
plies that  it  was  his  duty  to  mark  the  **  distinc- 
tionem  certamm  horarum,  ad  invocandum 
nomen  Domini,"  i, «.  the  canonical  hours  of 
prayer. 

S.  Readsb.  I.  Wtdern  J2i?tf«.— (Statt.  Eccl. 
Antiq.  c  8 ;  Sacram.  (Solas,  i.  96.  Isid.  Hispal. 
de  EocL  Off,  ii.  11 ;  Hrab.  Maur.  ds  In^iit,  Cleric, 
1.  11 ;  and  all  ordinals  of  the  Gregorian  type.) 
The  bishop  is  to  make  an  address  to  the  people, 
setting  forth  the  fiuth,  and  life,  and  ability  of  the 

Knon  ordained ;  he  is  then  to  deliver  him  the 
ok  out  of  which  he  will  have  to  read  (so  Cod. 
Vat.  ap.  Murat.,  Codd.  Maff.  Rem.  Rodrad.  et  al. : 
^  codicem  apicnm  divinorum ; "  Isid.  Hisp., 
AJbin.  Flacc.,  Hrab.  Maur. :  **  codicem  Esaiae 
prophetae ; "  Cod.  Ratold. :  "  lectionarium ; " 
Pont.  Mogunt.,  English  ordinals :  '*  lectionarium 
prophetiamm  ; "  Cod.  Colbert.  =  Martene,  Ore/, 
xvii.),  saying,  **Take,  and  be  a  reader  of  the 
Word  of  (Sod,  destined,  if  thou  fulfil  thine  office 
faithfully  and  usefully,  to  have  part  with  those 
who  have  ministered  the  Word  of  God  "  (so  all 
Codd.,  omitted  in  Missale  Franc  only).  The 
bishop  then  makes  the  declaration  of  election 
C  pronnntiatio,"  Cod.  Maff.,  **  electio  fratrum, 
Pontif.  Bisunt.):  <<Thy  brethren  elect  thee 
(**hav«  elected"  Pontif.  Camerac.  Noviom., 
Hittorp,  Ord,  Boau  ii.)  to  be  a  reader  in  the 
house  of  thy  Gk>d  ;  and  recognize  thy  office  and 
fulfil  it,  for  QqA  is  able  to  gire  thee  sbundant 
freee  "  (so  almost  all  Codd.,  omitted  in  Pontif. 
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Radbod.,  Suession.,  Salisb.,  Bangor.,  Sarum.). 
Then  follows  in  all  ordinals  a  prayer  for  God*8 
blessing  on  the  newly-ordained  reader. 

II.  Eastern  Jiites,—!.  Greeks  The  Apostolical 
Constitujbions  (viii.  c.  21)  direct  that  a  reader 
shall  be  ordained  (irpoxc/pio-oi)  by  imposition 
of  hands,  with  a  prayer  that  God  will  give  him 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy.  The 
later  Greek  rituals  will  be  found  in  the  £u- 
chologium  ed.  Goar,  p.  233,  ed.  Daniel,  vol.  iv. 
p.  547 ;  Codd.  Bessar.  Barber.  Paris.  Vat.  AUat. 
ed.  Morin,  p.  71  sqq.,  ed.  J.  A.  Asseman,  vol.  xi. 
p.  120  sqq. ;  Sym.  Thessal.  deDiv,  Ordm,  c.  158 
ap.  Migne,  P.  u.  vol.  civ.  p.  366. 

2.  The  Coptic  are  found  in  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  in  Coptic,  ed.  Tattam,  c  35 ; 
Morin,  p.  505 ;  Mai,  Script,  Vet,  vol.  v.  pars  ii. 
p.  209 ;  Denzinger,  vol.  ii.  p.  2) ;  the  Jacobite 
in  (h«g.  Barhebraeus,  Nomocan,  viii.  8 ;  Den- 
zinger, vol.  ii.  p.  66 ;  the  Maronite  in  Morin, 
p.  388;  J.  A.  Asseman,  vol.  iz.  p.  20;  Denzinger, 
vol.  ii.  p.  115;  the  NeeUrian  in  Morin,  p.  A2 ; 
J.  S.  Asseman,  vol.  iii.  pars  ii.  p.  793 ;  J.  A. 
Asseman,  vol.  xiii.  p.  1 ;  Denzinger,  vol.  ii.  p.  227, 
with  a  collation  of  the  rituals  given  by  Badger, 
p.  262. 

S.  Singer.  L  Western  J?atf9.— (Statt.  Eccl. 
Ante.  10;  Cod.  Maff.,  Pontif.  Ecgb.  S.  Dunst. 
Caturic.  Rotom.;  Catalani,  Ord,  ii.;  Hittorp.  Ord, 
Rom, ;  Isid.  Hisp.  de  Eooi,  Off.  2,  12 ;  Hraban. 
Maur.  de  InsL  Qer,  1,  11 ;  but  omitted  from 
many  ordinals.)  ^  A  psalmist — L  e,  a  singer — 
afier  having  been  instructed  by  the  archdeacon, 
can  undertake  the  ofiice  of  singing  without  the 
cognizance  of  the  bishop,  at  the  sole  bidding  of 
a  presbyter,  the  presbyter  saying  to  him,  *•  See 
that  what  thou  singest  with  thv  mouth  thou 
believest  with  thine  heart,  and  that  what  thou 
believest  in  thine  heart  thou  approvest  in  deed.'" 
(In  addition  to  this  form,  the  pontificals  of 
Ecgbert  and  St.  Dunstan  insert  the  words  "  sive 
psalmistarum  "  in  the  pre&ce  to  the  benediction 
of  a  reader,  from  which  it  may,  perhaps,  be  in- 
ferred that  when  a  singer  was  ordained  by  a 
bishop,  the  same  form  was  used  as  for  a  reader, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  Greek  church.) 

II.  Eastern  Mites,-— I.  Qreek.  (In  most  MSS. 
of  the  later  Greek  ordinals  there  is  no  distinction 
between  the  ordination  of  a  singer  and  that  of 
a  reader ;  but  there  is  a  separate  ritual  in  Cod. 
Leo  Allat.  ap.  Morin,  p.  104;  J.  A.  Asseman, 
vol.  xi.  p.  196.) 

2.  The  Coptic  is  found  in  Vansleb,  ffist.  de 
CEgiise  d* Alexandrie^  p.  4,  sect.  2,  c  7,  Denzinger, 
vol.  ii.  p.  63 :  not  in  Kircher,  Morin,  or  Asseman ; 
the  Jacobite  in  Renaudot,  ap.  Denzinger,  vol.  ii. 
66,  not  in  Morin ;  the  Maronite  in  Morin,  p.  :i84  ; 
J.  A.  Asseman,  vol.  iz.  p.  231 ;  Denzinger,  vol.  ii. 
p.  108.  The  Nestoriatu  have  no  special  ritual 
for  the  ordination  of  a  singer. 

4.  ExOBOiST.  Western  J2ttes.— (Statt.  Eccl. 
Antiq.  c.  7 ;  Sacram.  (Solas.  L  c  96,  and  all 
ordinals  of  the  Gregorian  type ;  Isid.  Hisp.  de 
EccL  Off.  2,  13  ;  Hraban.  Maur.  de  Inst,  Cler,  1, 
10;  Amalarius,  de  EccL  Off,  1,  9.)  Some 
ordinals  direct  tiiat  the  bishop,  sitting  with  his 
mitre  on  his  head,  shall  declare  the  duties  of  an 
exorcist  (so  Cod.  Maff. ;  Pontif.  Mogunt.  Winton. 
Sarum.  Ezon.).  All  ordinals  direct  that  the 
person  ordained  shall  receive  from  the  bishop 
a  book  of  exorcisms,  the  bishop  saying,  "  Take 
and  commit  to  memory,  and   have  power  of 
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imposition  of  hands  apon  one  possessed,  whether 
catechumea  or  baptized/'     A  preface  wad  prayer 
for  God's  blessing  on  the  exorcist  follow.     (The 
Soissons  pontifical  makes  this  precede  the  delivery 
of  the  book,  which  is  probably  the  right  order.) 
5.  AOOLYTE.  Western  Riteft.--(SiAtt.  £ccl.  Antiq. 
c.  6  ;  Sacram.  Gelas.  i.  c.  95,  and  all  ordinals  of 
the  Gregorian  type;  Mabillon,  Ord.  Rom.  viii. 
in  Mus,  Ital.  vol.  ii.  p.  85,  reprinted  in  Migne, 
P.  L.  vol.  Izzviii.  p.  999.)    The  ancient  ritual 
which  is  given  by  Mabillon  directs  only  (I)  that 
the  clerk  shall  be  vested  in  a  chasnble  and  stole ; 
(2)  that  the  bishop  shall  pnt  a  bag  over  the 
chasuble  (t.  e,  a  bag  for  receiving  ai:bd  carrying 
the    eucharistic    otferings) ;    (3)  and  that  the 
bishop  shall  pray,  **  By  the  intercession  of  the 
blessed,  and  glorious,  and  ever-virgin  Mary,  and 
the  blessed  apostle  Peter,   may  God  save,   and 
guard,  and  protect  thee.    Amen."    The  ritual 
of  all  other  ordinals  is  as  follows: — 1.    The 
bishop,  sitting  mitred  in  his  chair,  is  to  mention 
the  duties  of  an  acolyte  (so  Cod.  Maff.,  Pont. 
Mogunt.,  and  English  ordinals  ap.  Haskell,  except 
Pont,   ^tngor. ;   but  the  majority  of  ordinals 
merely  direct  that  the  bishop  (or  archdeacon. 
Missal.    Franc.)  shall    previously  instruct  the 
person  ordained   in  his  duties.      2.   The  arch- 
deacon (Sacram.  Gteias.,  Statt.  Eocl.  Ant.,  (3od. 
Vat.  ap.^urat.,  Missale  Franc,  Pontif.  Ecgb.  S. 
Dunst.  Corb.  i.  Rodrad.  Rotom.  Rem. ;  see  also 
Amalarins,  de  Eocl.  Off.  2, 10)  or  the  bishop  (<yod. 
Maff.,  Cod.  Turon.  ap.  Martene,  vol.  ii.  p.  19, 
Pontif.  Bisunt.  Camerac,  Mogunt.,  English  ordi- 
nals ap.  Haskell,  Catalani,  Ord.  i.)  is  to  deliver 
to  him  a  candlestick  and  candle.     Some  ordinals 
give  no  form  of  words  (so  Sacram.  Gelas.,  Cod. 
Vat.  ap.  Murat.,  Missale  Franc,  Pontif.  Rotom. 
Rem.  Rodrad.  Ecgb.  S.  Dunst.).     Others  give  the 
form,  "Take  the   candlestick   and   candle,   and 
know  that  thou  art  charged  with  lighting  the 
lights  of  the  church  '*  (so  Cod.  Maff.,  Pont.  Bisunt. 
Mogunt.,  English  ordinals  ap.  Haskell).     Others 
give  the  form,  '*  Take  this  bearer  (gestatorium) 
of  light  that  by  it  ye  may  have  power  to  chase 
away  the  darkness  of  the  adversaries,  and  faith- 
fully to  find  the  true  light  which  lighteth  e^erv 
man  that  cometh  into  this  world  '*  (so  Pontif. 
Corb.  i.  Ratold.  Suession.).     A  further  direction 
is  sometimes  given  that  the  bishop  is  to  say  the 
words,  the  archdeacoq  to  deliver  the  candlestick 
(so  Pontif.  Salisb.  Camerac).     3.  The  acolyte  is 
then  to  receive  an  empty  pitcher  from  the  bishop 
(so    Pontif.    Bisunt.  Camerac    Mogunt.   Exon. 
Winton.),  or  from  the  archdeacon  (Pontif.  Sarum. : 
other  ordinals  do  not  say  from  whom— «.  g.  Cod. 
Vat.  ap.  Murat.,  OA.  Maff.,  Pontif.  Ecgb.  S.  Dunst. 
Noviom.  Becc,  Catal.  Ord.  i.)  with  the  words, 
^  Receive  this  pitcher  to  pour  out  wine  at  the 
Eucharist  of  the  Blood  of  Christ "  (so  Sacram. 
Gelas.,  Cod. Vat.  ap.  Murat.,  Missal.  Franc,  Pontif. 
Ecgb.  Corb.  i.  Rem.  S.  Dunst.  Ratold.  Noviom. ; 
**and  water"  is   added   in  Cod.  Maff.,  Pontif. 
Salisb.  English  ordinals  ap.  Mask.,  and  sometimes 
in  the  following  prayer,  though  not  in  this  ad- 
dress,  e.  g.  Catalani,    Ord.   i.).    4.    A  preface 
follows  in  many  ordinals  (not  in  Cod.  Vat.  ap. 
Htirat.,  nor  in  Pontif.  Ecgb.  S.  Dunst.  Ratold. 
Noviom.  Salisb.  Bisunt.),  and  a  prayer  for  bless- 
ing in  all  (except  Sacram.  Gelas.)  ;  but  the  forms 
of  prayer  vary,  some  ordinals  giving  one  prayer 
(so  Missale  Franc),  some  two  (so  e.  g.  Pontif. 
Ecgb.   S.  Dunst.  Ratold.  Noviom.),  some  three 
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(so  e.  g.  Cod.  Maff.,  Pontif.  Mogunt.,  and  English 
ordinals  ap.  Mask.). 

6.  SUKDEACON.  1.  Western  J2tYes.— Statt.  Ecd. 
Antiq.  c  5;   Sacram.  Gelaa.  i.   c   96,  and  all 
ordinals  of  the  Gregorian  type  ;  Isidor.   Hi«p. 
de  Div.  Off.   2,   10;   Amalarins,   1,    11;  Hrab. 
Maur.  1,  8 ;  Mabillon,  Ordo  Rom.  viii.  in  Mus. 
Ital.  vol.  ii.  p.  85,  reprinted  in  Migoe.  P.  L. 
vol.  Ixxviii.  p.  1001).     The  ancient  ritual  given 
by   Mabillon   directs   that    the    person    to    be 
ordained  shall  be  brought  forward  (apparently 
Tested  in  a  chasuble)  and  that  he  shall  swear 
on  the  Holy  Gospels  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  any 
of  the  four  classes  of  carnal  sins  (i.e,  sodomy, 
adultery,  deuterogamy,  dn  with  a  consecrated 
virgin) ;  when  he  has  done  so  the  archdeacon  or 
the  bishop  shall  give  him  the  holy  cup,  and  say 
over  him  the  same  prayer  as  oyer  an  acolyte  (see 
above).     The  ritual  of  the  later  ordinab  is  as 
follows:  1.  The  bishop,  sitting  mitred   in  his 
chair,  declares  the  duties  of  subdeacons  (Cod. 
Maff.  and  English  ordinals  ap.  Haskell,  except 
Pontif.  Winton.,  which  directs  that  the  candi- 
date shall  previously  have  been  instructed  in  his 
duties  by  the  bishop;  not  in  the  majority  of 
ordinals).     2.  The   bishop  shall  deliver  to  the 
person   to  be  ordained   an  empty    paten    and 
chalice.    3.  The  archdeacon  shall  deliver  to  him 
an  empty  (Pontif.  Sarum  says  *^  full  ")  pitcher, 
a  basin,  and  a  towel.    4.  The  bishop  shall  say, 
'*See  of  what  th^  ministry    is    delivered    to 
thee :  if  hitherto  thou  hast  been  tardy  at  church, 
henceforth    thou  must    be    busy;    if  hitherto 
sleepy,   henceforth  thou  must   be  wakeful;  if 
hitherto  drunken,  henceforth  thou  must  be  sober ; 
if  hitherto  immodest,  henceforth  thou  must  be 
chaste.  .  .  ."  (This    address  is    not    found    in 
Sacram.  Gelas.,  Cod.  Vat.  ap.  Murat. ;  in  Cata- 
lani Ord,  1.  it  is  in  later  writing ;  it  is  placed 
b^ore  the  delivery  of  the  chalice  and  paten  in 
Missal.   Franc,   Pontif.    Rodrad.    Rem.    Senon. 
Ratold.  Ecgb.  Noviom.;  it  is  placed  after  the 
delivery,  but  without  any  express  rubric  as  to 
the  point  at  which  it  should  be  spoken,  in  Cod. 
Maff.,  Pontif.  S.  Elig.  Rotom.  &  Dunst.  Radbod. 
Salisb.  Bisunt.  Becc.  Camerac ;  it  is  expressly 
placed  afler  the  delivery  in   Pontif.    Mogunt) 
5.  Then  follows  a  preface  and  prayer  of  bene- 
diction (so  all    ordinals,   except   Pontif.    Rad- 
bod., which  places  these  ^o^  the  delivery  of 
the  paten  and  chalice),     'rhree  other  rites  are 
somotimes  found ;  (a)  the  bishop  gives  the  snb- 
deacon  a  maniple ;  so  Cod.  Maff.,  which  gives  the 
formula  of  delivery,   "Take    the  maniple,   by 
which  is  designated  the  fruit  of  good  works  ;"  so, 
with  a  different  formula,  Pontif.  Suession.;  so 
also,  without  a  formula,  Pont.  Ecgb.  and  the 
later  English  ordinals,  but  not  the  intermediate 
English  ordinals,  viz.  the  Rouen,  St.  Dnnstan's, 
and    Winchester  Pontificals;    (b)    the    bishop 
vests  the  subdeacon  in  a  tunio  (Pontif.  Camerac 
Mogunt.;    (^talani   Ord.  ii. ;   English  ordinals 
ap.  Haskell,  except  the  Winchester  Pontifical) ; 
in  the  Exeter  Pontifical  obly  the  subdeacon  who 
is  to  read  the  epistle  is  vested  in  a  tunic ;  (c) 
the  bishop  delivers  to  the  subdeacon  the  book  of 
the  Epistles ;  the  earliest  metition  of  this  is  in  an 
Aries  Pontifical  of  the  18th  century  (Hartene, 
de  Antiq.  hod.  Rit.  vol.  ii.  p.  20),  nor  is  it  found 
in  any  of  the  sacramentaries  or  ordinals  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  in  this  article. 

II.  Hasttrn  Rites^-l,  Qreek.    The  AposMtotd 
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Contiiiutions  (yin.  c.  20)  direct  that  in  ordaining 
a  subdeacon  the  bishop  shall  lay  his  hands  apon 
him,  and  pray  that  God  will  give  him  grace 
worthily  to  handle  the  eacharistic  vessels.  The 
directions  of  the  later  Greek  rituals  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Euchologium  (ed.  Goar,  p.  244, 
ed.  Daniel,  vol.  iv.  p.  550 ;  Codd.  Bessa. 
Barber.  Paris.  Vat.  Allat.  ed.  Morin,  p.  71  sqq., 
ed.  J.  A.  Asseman,  vol.  xi.  p.  116  sqq. ;  Sym. 
Thessal.  de  Sacr.  Ordin.  c.  162,  ap.  Migne,  P.  G. 
vol.  civ.  p.  367). 

2.  The  Coptic  in  Morin,  p.  505,  J.  A.  Asseman 
ap.  Mai,  vol.  v.  parsii.  p.  210 ;  Denzinger,  vol.  ii. 
p.  i ;  the  JacobiU  in  Greg.  Barhebraeus,  vii.  8, 
ap.  Mai,  vol.  x.  pars  il.  p.  5'J ;  Denzinger,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  67,  79 ;  the  MarmUte  in  Morin,  p.  392  ; 
J.  A.  Asseman,  vol.  ix.  p.  34 ;  Denzinger,  vol.  ii. 
p.  121;  the  Sestorian  in  Morin,  p.  444;  J.  S. 
Asseman,  vol.  iii.  pars  ii.  p.  801 ;  J.  A.  Asseman, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  9 ;    Denzinger,  vol.  ii.  pp.  229,  263. 

7.  Deacon.  I.  Western  Rites — (Sacram.  Leon, 
ed.  Muratori,  Lii.  Rom.  Vet.  vol.  i.  p.  686,  ed. 
Ballerin.  p.  112 ;  Sacram.  Gregor.,  Codd.  Vat.  i. 
Othobon.  ap.  Muratori,  vol.  ii.  p.  1066;  these 
two  sacramentaries  contain  preface  and  prayers 
only,  without  rubrical  directions,  and  both  agree ; 
Sacram.  Gelas.  1.  c.  20,  22,  has  a  short  ritual 
and  prayers,  which  correspond  with  those  of  the 
other  two  sacramentaries ;   Sacram.  Gelas.  1.  c. 
95,  has  a  short  canon,  s  Statt.  1^1.  Ant.  c.  3 ; 
the  full  ritual  is  found  in  the  other  ordinals  of  the 
Gregorian  type,  e.g.  Cod.  Rem.  ed.  Morin,  de  Sacr. 
Ord.  pars  ii.  p.  290 ;  Cod.   Vat.  ii.  ed.  Murat. 
vol.  iii.  p.  33 ;   Cod.  Matf.  ibid.  p.  55 ;  and  in  the 
editions  of  Menard,  p.  235,  Benedict,  p.  223  = 
Migne,  P.  L.  vol.  Ixzviii.  p.  221;. another  ritual 
is  given  in  Mabillon,  Jliua.  Ital.  vol.  ii.  p.  85.) 
i.  The  oldest  ritual  is  probably  that  which  oc- 
curs as  a  preliminary  rubric  in  Sacram.  Gelas.  i. 
e.  30,  Missale  Franc,  Cod.  Mad*.,  Pontif.  Ecgb. 
S.  Dnnst.  Rodrad.,  Catalani    Ord.  '  ii.    Hittorp, 
Ord.  i. ;  it  is  in  entire  harmony  with  primitive 
customs,  and  the  ceremonies  and  prayers  which 
follow  it  must  be  regarded  as  later  expansions 
of  it.  (This  is  rendered  almost  certain  by  the  form 
of  the   rubric  in  the  Rouen   Pontifical.)    The 
bihhop  declares  the  election  in  the  form  given 
below ;  then  follows  a  litany ;  when  it  is  con- 
cluded, all  rise  from  their  knees,  and  the  persons 
elected  go  up  to  the  bishop's  chair ;  the  bishop 
gives  a  blessing  upon  their  office ;  they  then  go 
down,  and  stand  in  the  proper  place  of  their 
order  (**  hac,  so.  litania,  expleta  ascendunt  ad  sedem 
pontiflcis  et  benedioit  eos  ad  quod  vocati  sunt,  et 
descendant   et  stant   in  ordine  suo").     After- 
wards the  newly  ordained  deacons  are  to  give 
their  oiferings  (sc.  of  bread  and  wine)  into  the 
hand  of  the  bishop,  and  to  receive  them  back 
from  him  consecrated.     (Thi*  important  relic  of 
the  primitive  communion  is  given  in  Pontif.  S. 
Dunst.,  Cod.  Maff.,  and  Catalani  Ord.  ii.  in  the 
case  of  deacons ;  see  below  for  its  place  in  the 
ordination  of  presbyters.)     ii.  A  probably  less 
ancient  ritual  is  that  of  Mabillon's  Ordo  viii. 
THe  subdeacon  who  is  to  be  promoted  to  the 
diaconate' stands,  vested  in  a  chasuble,  a  white 
tunic,  sc  dalmatic,  and  holding  a  stole  in  his 
hand,  before  the  steps  of  the  altar ;  after  the 
epistle  (which  is  taken  from  1  Tim.  iii.  8)  and 
the  gradual  he  is  divested  of  the  chasuble,  and 
the  bishop  having  said  a  preface,  a  litany  is  said, 
all  being  proatrate.    After  the  litany  the  bishop 


says  the  prayer  of  consecration ;  the  new  deacon 
kisses  the  bishop  and  priests,  and  vested  in  his 
dalmatic  stands  at   the   bishop's    right    hand, 
iii.    The  later  ordinals,  with  Uie  exceptions  of 
Mabillon,  Ord,   ix.,  Hittorp,  Ord.    i.,  as   noted 
above,  combine  in  one  service  the  declaration  of 
election  and  the  admission  to  office,  but  at  the 
same  time  preserve  a  clear  distinction  between 
them,     (a.)  Declar-ition    of    Election, — Several 
ordinals  preserve  the  foiin  of  presentation  by  the 
archdeacon:    "Our  holy   mother  the  Catholic 
church  demands  that  thou  shouldest  ordain  this 
present  subdeacon  to  the  burden  of  the  dia- 
oonate  ;'*  the  bishop  asks,  "  Dost  thou  know  him 
to  be  worthy  ?  "  the  archdeacon  replies,  "  As  far 
as  human  frailty  allows,  I  both  know  and  testify 
that  he  is  worthy  of  the  burden  of  this  office ; 
then  the  bishop  says,  *'  By  the  help  of  our  Lord 
God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  we  elect  this 
person  to  the  order  of  the  diaconate."    This  is 
the  form  in  Codd.  Maff.  S.  Dunst.  Suess.  Corb. 
Ratold,  and  in  the  modem  Pontif.  Rom. ;  Pontif. 
Vat.  ap.    Murat.  Ecgb.    Noviom.  Catur.   Becc 
Rodrad.    Rotom.   Rem.   Senon.    omit   the   form 
of  presentation,   but    give    that    of    election; 
the  Mainz  and  later  £nglish  pontificals  (except 
Pontif.  Bangor.)  give  this  form  at  the  beginning 
of  the  ritual  of  a  general  ordination,  and  appar- 
ently for  all  orders  ;  the  words  are  slightly  dif- 
ferent.     The  Winchester  Pontifical   introduces 
an  address  to  the  ordinands  between  the  presenta- 
tion and  the  election,  (b.)  AdmissUm  to  Office. — 
(The  order  of  the  several  ceremonies  is  not  cer- 
tain ;  that  of  Cod.  Maff.,  which  is  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  modem  Pontif.  Rom.,  will  be 
followed  here.)     1.  The  bishop,  standing,  addreses 
the  people,  ^  Let  the  common  vote  be  followed 
by  a  common  prayer  .  .  .  ;"  this  address  is  said 
in  Cod.  Vat.  ap,  Murat.,  Missale  Franc,  Pontif. 
Petav.  Rotom.  Rem.  Ratold.  S.  Dunst.  Noviom. 
Becc.  to  be  "  ad  consummandum  diaconum  "  (or 
*'diaconatus  officium");   it  is  more  commonly 
placed,  but  without  any  rubrical  directions,  after 
the   prayer  of  benediction;    but  the  Cambrai 
Pontifical    and  the    modem  Roman   Pontifical 
agree  with  the  Cod.  Maff. ;  the  Mainz  Pontifical 
places  it  after  the  first  imposition  of  hands ;  the 
later  English  pontificals,  except  Pontif.  Winton. 
omit   it.     2.  The  preface  follows,  »'.  e,  a  short 
"  bidding  prayer  "  which  is  nearly  the  same  in 
all  ordinals,  but  which  in  Sacram.  Leon.  Gelas., 
Codd.  Vat.  et  al.,  is  broken  up  into  a  preface  and 
a  prayer.     3.  Then  follows  the  prayer  of  bene- 
diction: **Adesto  quaesumus  omnipotens  Deus, 
honomm  dator,  ordinum  distributor,  officiorum- 
que  dispositor  .  .  .  super  hos  famulos  tuos  quae- 
sumus,  Domine,   placatus   intende ;    quos  tuis 
sacris  servituros  in  officium  diaconii  snppliciter 
dedicamus  .  .  .  emitte     in     eos,     quaesumus, 
Domine,  Spiritum  Sanctum  quo  in  opus  minis- 
ter ii  fideliter  exequendi  munere  septiformis  tuae 
gratiae  roborentur  .  .  ."    This  prayer  is  A>und 
with  slight  variations  in  Sacram.  Leon.  Gelas. 
and  all  Codd.  of  Sacram.  Gregor.  including  Codd. 
Othobon.  Vindob.  and  in  all  the  ordinals.     4. 
The  bishop  lays  his  hand  upon  the  deacon's  head, 
(a)  The  bishop  does  this  alone,  no  mention  being 
made  of  priests  in  MissaU  Francorum,  Pontif. 
Corb.   Rem.   Ratold.   Ecgb.   S.   Dunst.   Radbod. 
Salisburg.  Bisunt.    (jS)  The  bishop  alone  lays  his 
hand  on  the  deacon's  head,  but  the  other  priests 
touch  the  bishop's  hand,  or  touch  the  deacon's 
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head  near  the  bishop's  hand,  in  Sacram.  Gelas. !. 
c.  95,  Fontif.  Rotom.  Catur.  Becc.  Noriom.  i. 
il. ;  cf.  also  Amalarius  2,  12,  Durandus,  Ratwnad, 
2,  9,  14.  (7)  The  bishop  lays  bUh  hands  on 
the  deacon's  head  in  Cod.  Maff.,  Fontif.  Ecgb. 
S.  Dunst.  Noriom.  Mogunt.  (8)  The  point  of  the 
service  at  which  this  is  to  be  done  isnotspeciHed 
in  Sacram.  Gelas.,  Missale  Franc,  Fontif.  Kotom. 
Rem.  Ratold.  Catur.  Salisburg.  Blsunt.  Becc. 
Rodbod.  Koviom.  i.  ii.  (c)  It  taJces  place  at  the 
utterance  of  the  words  "  emitte  in  eos  .  .  .  "  in 
the  prayer  of  benediction,  in  Cod.  Maff.  {()  it 
takes  place  before  the  preface,  and  the  bishop  in 
laying  on  his  hands  says,  ^'Spiritus  Sanctns 
superveniet  in  te  et  virtus  Altissimi  sine  peccato 
custodiat  te  in  nomine  Domine,"  in  Cod.  Mogunt. 
only  ;  or  he  says  *'  Accipe  Spiritnm  Sanctum,"  in' 
the  later  English  ordinals  ap.  Maskell  (but  not 
the  Winchester  Pontifical)  and  some  later  French 
ordinals  ap.  Martene,  ii.  p.  21,  no  authority  being 
e.'\rlier  than  the  13th  century,  (n)  It  takes  place 
after  the  vesting  in  the  stole  and  before  the  pre- 
face, in  Fontif.  Ecgb.  S.  Dunst.  5.  The  bishop 
vests  the  deacon  with  a  stole  npon  his  left 
shoulder ;  this  ceremony  is,  however,  not  men- 
tioned, either  expressly  or  by  implication,  in  the 
majority  of  early  ordinals,  viz.  in  Sacram.  Gelas., 
31i88ale  Franc,  Cod.  Vat.  ap.  Murat.,  Fontif.  Rem. 
Rodrad.  Senon.  Noviom.  i.  Radbod. ;  its  place  in 
the  ritual  is  (a)  sometimes  at  the  beginning, 
Fontif.  Ecgb.  S.  Dunst. ;  (fi)  sometimes  after 
the  benediction,  Fontif.  Rotom.  Caturic  Becc. 
Koviom.  ii.  Mogunt.  English  ordinals  ap.  Mask.; 
(7)  sometimes  not  specified,  Fontif.  Corb.  Ratold. 
bisant.  The  formulae  with  which  it  was  accom- 
panied vary :  (a)  *'  Receive  a  white  stole  from 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  ..."  Codd.  Mafl*.,  Font. 
Mognnt.  (as  an  alternative  form)  ;  (j9)  ^  Receive 
the  yoke  of  the  Lord,  for  His  yoke  is  easy  and 
His  burden  light,"  Cod.  Suesaion. ;  (7)  "  By 
this  sign  we  humbly  impose  on  thee  the  office  of 
a  deacon,  that  thou  mayest  be  a  support  of  the 
divine  table,  as  it  were  a  pillar  of  its  columns, 
and  that  thou  mayest  serve  blamelessly  as  a 
herald  of  the  Heavenly  King,"  Fontif.  Corb. 
Ratold.  Bisunt.  Winton. ;  (8)  **  Receive  the  stole, 
fulfil  thy  ministry,  for  Clod  is  able  to  give  thee 
an  increase  of  grace,"  Fontif.  Salisburg.  Camerac. 
Koviom.  ii.  Mogunt.;  in  English  ordinals  ap. 
Maskell,  *Mn  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
receive  the  stole  of  immortality,  fulfil,"  &c ;  (c) 
a  much  longer  form  is  given  in  Fontif.  S.  Dunst. 
Catur.  Becc  and  Winton,  ^  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  and  One  God,  receive  the  stole 
which  the  Lord  has  prepared  for  thy  receiving 
through  the  service  of  our  humility  and  through 
our  hands,  by  which  thou  mayest  know  that  the 
burden  of  the  Lord  God  is  laid  on  thy  shoulders, 
and  that  thou  art  bound  to  humility  and  to  the 
aiministration  of  the  church,  and  by  which  thy 
brethren  may  learn  that  thou  hast  been  ordained 
a  minister  of  God  ...;**  (0  1^0  form  is  given 
in  Fontif.  Ecgb.  6.  The  bishop  delivers  a  book 
of  the  Gospels  to  the  deacon,  with  the  words 
*'  Receive  the  power  of  reading  the  Gospel  in  the 
charch  of  God,  as  well  for  the  living  as  for  the 
dead  "  (Cod.  MafT.,  Fontif.  Radbod.  Suession.  Becc 
Catalani  Ord,  il.,  later  English  ordinals  ap. 
Mask.),  or  with  the  words  *'  Receive  this  volume 
of  the  Gospels,  and  read  and  understand,  and 
deliver  to  others,  and  do  thou  fulfil  it  in  deed  " 
(Fontif.  Ecgb.  S.  Dunst.  Becc)    This  ceremony 


id  not  found  in  Sacram.  Gelaa.  or  in  any  of  the 
early  ordinals  except  that  of  Ecgbert.  Martene, 
vol.  ii.  p.  'Jl,  says  that  it  was  fo^  a  long  time 
peculiar  to  the  English  church.  7.  The  bishop 
vests  the  deacon  in  a  dalmatic,  saying,  "The 
Lord  clothe  thee  with  avestmentof  salvation,  and 
wrap  thee  in  a  garment  of  gladness,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,"  Cod.  Maff.,  Fontif.  Sali&b. 
Sarum.  Bangor.  This  ceremony  'is  not  found  in 
any  early  ordinal ;  the  Besan^on  Pontifical 
limits  its  use  to  those  who  come  to  be  ordained 
from  monasteries ;  and  Martene,  vol.  ii.  p.  22, 
says  that  it  was  not  used  in  the  case  of  seculars 
until  about  the  r2th  century.  The  Bangor  and 
Exeter  Fontiricals  limit  its  use  to  the  deacon 
who  was  about  to  read  the  Gospel.  8.  The 
bishop  kisses  the  new  deacon.  Cod.  Maff.,  Fontif. 
Salisburg.  Bisunt.  9.  The  hands  of  the  deacon 
are  anointed  with  the  holy  oil  and  chrism,  and 
with  a  benediction ;  this  rite  is  only  found  in 
English  or  Norman  ordinals,  viz.,  Fontif.  Ecgb. 
S.  Dunst.  Becc  Rotom.,  but  not  in  the  later 
English  ordinals,  ed.  Maskell.  10.  The  newly 
ordained  deacon,  or  if  there  be  more  than  one, 
either  one  appointed  by  the  bishop  (English 
ordinals),  or  the  last  ordained  (Fontif.  Mogunt.) 
reads  the  Gospel ;  this  custom  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  ordinals  except  those  just  specified,  but  its 
early  existence  is  not  only  in  accordance  with 
the  analogy  of  other  ordination  rituals,  but  is 
also  indicated  by  its  mention  in  Mabillon's 
Ordo  ix. 

IL  Eastern  Rites,— -l.  Greek,  The  Apo- 
stolical Constitutions  (viii.  c  16)  direct  that 
in  oi-daining  a  deacon  the  bishop  shall  lay  his 
hands  upon  him  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
presbytery  and  the  deacons,  and  shall  pray  that 
God  will  lift  up  th^  light  of  His  countenance 
upon  His  seinrant  who  is  ordained  (vpoxftpi(^ 
fuvoy)  to  the  diaconate,  and  grant  that  minister' 
ing  acceptably  in  his  office  he  may  be  deemed 
worthy  of  a  higher  degree.  Another  ritual  is 
given  in  S.  Dionys.  Areop.  de  Eod.  Bierarch.  5, 
2,  p.  236.  The  hiter  rituals  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Euchologium,  ed.  Goar,  p.  249,  ed.  Daniel, 
vol.  iv.  p.  552  ;  Codd.  Bessar.  Barber.  Faris.  Vat. 
Allat.  ed.  Morin,  p.  68  sqq.,  ed.  J.  A.  Asseman, 
vol.  xi.  pp.  Ill  sqq.;  Sym.  Thessal.  de  Sacr, 
Ordin,  c  169,  ap.  Migne,  P.  G.  vol.  dv.  pp.  372 
sqq. 

2.  The  Coptic  forms  are  found  in  Morin,  p.  506 ; 
J.  A.  Asseman,  ap.  Mai,  vol.  v.  pars  ii.  p.  212 ; 
Denzinger,  vol.  ii.  p.  7 ;  the  Jacobite  in  Morin, 
p.  479,  Gregory  Barhebr.  ap.  Mai,  vol.  x.  pars  ii. 
p.  48 ;  Denzinger,  vol.  ii.  p.  82 ;  the  Manmite  in 
Morin,  p.  396 ;  .T.  A  Asseman,  vol.  ix.  p.  54 ; 
Renaudot  ap.  Denzinger,  vol.  iL  p.  128;  the 
Nestorian  in  Morin,  p.  445  ;  J.  S.  Asseman,  vol. 
iii.  pars  ii.  p.  806 ;  J.  A.  Asseman,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  12  ;  Denzinger,  voL  ii.  p.  229 ;  Badger,  vol.  ii. 
p.  325. 

8.  Fbesbtter.  I.  Wettem  Sites. — (Sacram. 
Leon.  ed.  Muratori,  Lit.  Horn.  Vet  vol.  i.  p.  687, 
ed.  Ballerin.  p.  113,  and  Sacram.  Gregor.  Codd 
Vat.  L  Othobon.  an.  Muratori,  vol.  ii.  p.  1064, 
contain  prayers  only,  without  a  ritual ;  Sacram. 
Gelas.  i.  c  20  contains  a  short  ritual  and 
prayers,  Al  c  95  a  canon =Statt.  Eccl.  Ant. 
c  3;  the  full  ritual  is  found  in  all  other 
ordinals  of  the  Gregorian  type,  e.g.  Cod.  Vat. 
ap.  Murat.  vol.  iii.  p.  36,  Cod.  Rem.  ap.  Morin, 
p.  290,  and  in  the  editions  of  Menard,  p.  2379 
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Benedict  p.  224=MigDe,  P.  L.  yol.  Ixxriii.  p. 
224 ;  other  rituals  are  given  in  Mabillon,  Mus. 
Ital.  voL  ii.  pp.  86,  90;   Hittorp,   Ord,  Horn, 
pp.  88,  93.)    i.   The  earliest  ritual   which   has 
been  preserved  is  that  which,  as  mentioned  above 
in  the  account  of  the  ordination  of  a  deacon,  is' 
given  as  a  preliminary  rubric  in  the  Missale 
Francorum,  Sacram.    Gelas^  and    other    early 
ordinals.    The  ordinands  are  presented  to  the 
bishop,  who,  after  receivinz  the  testimony  of  the 
presenter,  declares   the  election    in    the   form 
given  below,  **  By  the  help  of  our  Lord  God," 
&C.    A  litany  is  then  said ;  when  it  is  finished 
all  rise,  and  the  persons  elected  go  up  to  the 
bishop's  chair ;  the  bishop  gives  a  blessing  upon 
their  office  ;  they  then  go  down  and  stand  in  the 
proper  place  of  their  order.    The  gospel  is  then 
read,  and  afterwards  the  newly-ordained  pres- 
byters give  their  otf'erings  (sc  of  bread  and  wine) 
into  the  hand  of  the  bishop,  and  receive  them 
back  from   him  consecrated.  (This   lost  impor- 
tant rite  is  found  in   Pontif.  Corb.   Snession. 
Camerac,  Cod.  Matf.,  Catalani,  Ord,  ii. ;  see  below, 
§  16.)    ii.  Mabillon's  Ordo  Bamanus  viii.  gives 
the  following  directions  :  **  The  archdeacon  hold- 
ing  him  leads  him  to  the  steps  of  the  altar, 
divests  him  of  the  dalmatic,  and  'so  vests  him  in 
a  chasuble,  and  leads  him  again  to  the  bishop. 
And  there,  saying  over  him  another  prayer,  he 
consecrates  him  presbyter,  giving  a  kiss  to  the 
bishop  or  to  the  other  priests,  and  stands  in  the 
rank   of  presbyters,    and  AUeliUa   is   said,    or 
the   tract  and   gospel."      iii.  The  majority  of 
ordinals  combine  in  one  service,  as  in  the  case 
of  deacons,  the  declaration  of  election  and  the 
admission  to  office. 

a.  Declaration  of  Election:  1.  Two  deacons 
conduct  the  ordinand,  vested  as  a  deacon,  to  the 
presbyters ;  then  two  presbyters  receive  and  con- 
duct him  to  the  bishop's  chair  (Cod.  Maif.,  Pontif. 
Salisb.  Camerac.;  but  instead  of  presentation, 
the  Mainz.  Pontificals  require  the  ordinands  to 
be  summoned,  ^  Let  those  who  are  to  be  ordained 
presbyters  to  the  title  of  St.  N.  come  forward ;" 
the  Besanvon  Pontifical  adds  the  name  of  the 
priest  who  witnesses  to  and  presents  him). 

2.  A  deacon  (Cod.  Maff.)  or  the  archdeacon 
(Pontif.  S.  Elig.  Ratold.  S.  Dunst.  Suession.  Salis- 
burg.  Noviom.  Mogunt.)  or  the  priest  who  presents 
(Cod.  Bisunt.)  addresses  the  bishop,  **Our  holy 
mother,  the  catholic  church,  demands  that  thou 
shonldst  ordain  this  present  deacon  to  the 
burden  of  the  presbyterate."  The  bishop  asks, 
''Dost  thou  know  him  to  be  worthy?"  The 
presenter  replies,  *' As  far  as  human  frailty 
allows,  1  both  know  and  testify  that  he  is  worthy 
of  the  burden  of  this  office "  (Pontif.  Mogunt. 
S.  Dunst.  S.  Uig.  CaUlani,  Ord,  ii.  iii. ;  Hittorp, 
Ord,  ii.;  cf.  S.  Uieron.  Epist,  146  (85);  but 
Cod.  Maff.  uses  the  plural,  "lUis  attesUntibus  "). 

3.  The  bishop  then  addresses  the  people,  and 
asks  their  testimony.  Sacram.  Gelas.,  Pontif. 
Rodrad.  Rotom.  Senon.  Ecgb.  Caturic.  simply  say 
**  data  oratione  ;"  but  Pontif.  Rem.  Noviom.  Vat. 
ap.  Murat.  add  the  form  of  address,  which  con- 
cludes by  asking  the  people  openly  to  give 
their  testimony  (*'  ideo  electionem  vestram 
debetis  publica  voce  profiteri ").  Apparently 
in  the  place  of  this  address  to  the  people,  the 
SaUburg,  Soissons,  Cambrai,  and  Mains  ponti- 
ficals have  a  public  examination  of  the  ordinand  : 
''Post  thon  wish  to  receive  the  degree  of  the 
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presbyterate  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ?  Doft 
thou  wish,  as  far  as  thou  art  able,  and  human 
frailty  permits  thee,  to  remain  fn  that  degree  ? 
Dost  thou  wish  to  be  obedient  to  thy  bishop  to 
whose  diooese  thou  art  to  be  ordained,  in  all 
things  lawful,  according  to  the  canonical 
statutes  ?  "  (Cod.  Maff.  is  singular  in  having  no 
mention  of  either  the  address  or  the  examina- 
tion.) 

4.  The  bishop  then  makes  the  declaration 
of  election :  **  By  the  help  of  our  Lord  God  and 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  we  elect  this  person  to 
the  order  of  the  presbyterate.  If  any  one  has 
anything  against  him,  in  God's  behalf  and  for 
God's  si&e,  let  him  come  boldly  forth  and  say  it. 
But,  nevertheless,  let  him  be  mindful  of  his  con- 
dition." (The  retention  of  this  form  ^  si  qnis  " 
.  .  .  after  the  request  for  direct  testimony,  is 
probably  a  relic  of  the  earlier  practice,  which  is 
found  in  Mabillon,  Ordo  ix.,  where  the  form  is 
appended,  not  to  the  declaration  of  election,  but 
to  the  annonnoement  by  the  reader  of  the  inten- 
tion to  elect  four  days  previously  to  the  actual 
admission.) 

5.  The  bishop  prooeeds:  ''Let  the  common 
vote  be  followed  by  a  common  prayer"  .  .  . 
whereupon  a  litany  is  said  (so  Cod.  Maff.). 

6.  The  bishop  lays  his  hand  (both  hands,  Pontif. 
Mogunt.)  upon  the  head  of  the  ordinand,  and  all 
the  presbyters  who  are  present  place  their  hands 
near  the  hands  of  the  bishop  (so  all  Codd.  except 
the  Mainx  Pontifical,  which  implies  that  they 
do  it  cfter  the  bishop),    (a)  Some  ordinals  direct 
that    while    this    is    being    done  the   prayers 
following  shall  be  said  (Cod.  Maff.).     (6)  The 
Mainx  Pontifical  directs  that  the  bishop  shall 
say,  ''The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and 
may  the  power  of  the  Highest  keep  thee  without 
sin."    (c)  The  later  English  ordinals  ap.  Maskell 
direct  that  the  bishop  shall  say  nothing,  (d)  A 
Toulouse  Pontifical  of  uncertain  date,  quoted  by 
Morin,  de  Soar,  Ordin,  pars  ii.  p.  340  (cf.  t6. 
pats  iii.  p.  135X  seye  that  in  some  churches  the 
bishop  said,  "  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost ;  whose- 
soever sins  ye  remit,"  &c.    This  is  added  in  the 
Exeter,   Bangor,  and    Samm    pontificals  as  a 
septoite  rite  immediately  before  the  post-com- 
munion.    It  is  found  also  in  Catalani,  Ordo  ii., 
where  it  is  placed  after  the  delivery  of  the 
paten  and  chalice,  and  where  the  woras  are  in 
the  plural.    It  is  found  also  in  the  same  place, 
vrritten  by  a  later  hand,  in  the  margin  of  the 
Cod.  Maff.,  where  the  words  are  first  given  in  the 
singular,  and  then  in  the  plural  ("  quo  singulis 
facto  ad  ultimum  dicat  in  general!,  Accipite," 
&c.)b    But  no  mention  of  the  rite  is  found  in 
the  earlier  English  ordinals,  or  in  any  ordinal 
earlier  than  the  12th  century,  or  in  any  of  the 
great   liturgical  writers  of   the    middle    age, 
Amalarius,  Hrabanus  of  Mainx,  Ivo  of  Chartres,  or 
Hugo  of  St.  Victor.    Nor  was  there  any  canoni- 
cal authority  for  its  use  until  the  council  of 
Trent.    7.  The  prayers  which  follow  are  alike, 
with    only   verbal  variations,   in    all    ordinals 
(including  the  Leonine  and  Gelasian  sacramen- 
taries).     8.  The  bishop  then  says  the  preface  (or 
"  oonsummatio  presbyteri  ").     "  Let  us  make  a 
common  prayer,  brethren,  that  these  who  are 
elected   for  the  help    and   advantage  of   your 
salvation  may  receive   the  benediction  of   the 
presbyterate.  .  .  ."    The  prayer  of  benediction 
foUowi,  "  Sanotificationum  onminm  Auotor  cujus 
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Tera  coiuecratio,  cnjus  p>lena  beoedictio  est :  tu, 
Domine,  super  bos  famalos  tuos  quos  i^resbyterii 
honore  dedicamus  manum  tuae  benedictionis  in- 
funde ..."  (Sacram.  Gelas.,  Cod.  Vat.  ap.  Murat., 
Ponrif.  Ecgb.  ^em.  Noriom.  S.  Dnnst.  Catur. 
Rotom.  Ratold.  Winton.  Mogant. ;  tbe  benediction 
if  found  without  the  preface  in  Cod.  Maff.  and 
in  the  Besan^on,  Samm,  and  Eieter  Pontificals.) 
Both  forms  are  placed  (1)  as  here,  immediately 
after  the  prayer  of  consecration,  in  the  earliest 
ordinals,  t.0.  Missale  Franc,  Cod.  Vat.  ap.  Murat., 
Pont  if.  Ecgb.  Rem.  Noviom. ;  (2)afber  the  vesting 
in  the  chasuble  and  before  the  anointing  of  the 
hands,  Pontif.  Camerac.  Noriom.  ii.  Mogunt. ;  and 
without  the  preface,  Cod.  Maff. ;  (3)  after  both 
the  vesting  and  the  anointing,  Pontif.  S.  Dunst. 
Catur.  Becc.  Some  ordinals  omit  the  mention  of 
either  form,  so  Pontif.  S.  £lig.  Radbod.  Rodrad. 
Thuan.  and  Sacram.  Leon. 

9.  T  e  bishop  then  tnms  the  stole,  which 
has  hitherto  been  worn  over  the  left  shoulder 
only,  over  the  right  shoulder,  saying,  '*  Receive 
the  yoke  of  the  Lord,  for  His  yoke  is  easy, 
and  His  burden  ligbt"  (Pontif.  Maff.  Salisb. 
Camerac.  Mogunt.,  English  ordinals  ap.  Mask.) ; 
in  Pontif.  Ecgb.  this  rite  takes  place  apparently 
at  the  beginning  of  the  ritual,  or  as  in  Pontif.  S. 
Dunst.  Caturic.  Rotom.  before  the  prayer  of  con- 
secration. The  formula  in  Pontif.  Ecgb.  S.  Dunst. 
is,  "  The  Lord  put  the  stole  of  justice  round  thy 
neck,  and  the  Lord  keep  thy  mind  from  all  taint 
of  sin."  In  Mabillon,  OnL  iz.,  after  the  benedic- 
tion, the  archdeacon  takes  the  stoles  from  the 
tomb  of  St.  Peter,  where  they  had  been  placed  the 
day  before,  and  vests  the  new  presbyters  in  them. 
Many  of  the  earliest  ordinab  omit  the  mention 
of  this  rite ;  sc  Sacram.  Gelas.,  Missale  Franc, 
Codd.  Vat.  ap.  Murat.  S.  Elig.  Rodrad.  Rem. ; 
Maskell,  Mon,  BU,  vol.  iii.  p.  208,  thinks  that  it 
was  a  remnant  of  the  primitive  use  of  the  British 
church,  and  that  it  was  thence  introduced  into 
France  and  other  countries. 

10.  The  bishop  then  vests  the  presbyter  in  the 
chasuble ;  this  rite  is  omitted  in  Sacram.  Gelas., 
Missale  Franc,  Pontif.  Rodrad.  Radbod.,  but 
the  mention  of  it  in  both  Mabillon's  ancient 
ordinals  (Ord,  viii.  iz.)  as  well  as  in  the  ordinals 
mentioned  below,  leaves  little  doubt  as  to  its 
antiquity.  Some  ordinals,  as  has  been  just  men- 
tioned, place  it  before  the  ^  oonsnmmatio  presby- 
teri  ; '  and  its  place  in  relation  to  the  anointing 
of  the  hands  also  varies,  most  ordinals  placing  it 
in  the  order  which  is  followed  here ;  but  Pontif. 

5,  Dunst.  Rotom.  Caturic  Becc.  place  it  before 
the  anointing.  The  formulae  with  which  the  rite 
was  accompanied  vary :  a.  Pontif.  Bisunt.  "  The 
Lord  clothe  thee  with  the  garment  of  innooeney;" 

6.  Pontif.  Suess.  Salisb.  Mogunt.  Samm.  **  Receive 
the  priestly  vestment  by  which  is  betokened 
charity  ;  God  is  able  to  give  thee  an  increase  of 
grace  ;"  c.  Cod.  Maff.,  Pontif.  Ezon.,  combine  the 
two  preceding  formulae,  Pontif.  Camerac  gives 
them  as  alternatives ;  d.  Cod.  Vat.  ap.  Murat., 
Pontif.  S.  Elig.  Rem.  Rotom.  S.  Dunst.  Noviom. 
Becc.  Thuan.  "The  benediction  of  God,  the  Father, 
Uie  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  descend  upon  thee, 
and  mayest  thou  be  blessed  in  the  order  of  the 
priesthood,  arid  mayeet  thou  offer  pleasing  victims 
to  Almighty  God  for  the  sins  and  offences  of  the 
people."  (This  form  of  benediction  is  elsewhere 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  ritual,  before  the  kiss  of 
peace ;  so  Cod.  Maff»,  Pontif.  Camerac.  Suess. 
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Salisburg.  Winton. ;  its  use  at  this  point  serves  to 
shew  that  at  one  time  the  vesting  in  the  chasuble 
was  the  last  of  the  rites  of  ordination.) 

11.  The  bishop  then  anoints  the  presbyter's 
hands  with  the  chrism,  or  oil  and  chrism,  or  oil 
of  the  catechumens,  with  a  prayer  that  "  what- 
soever they  blessed  might  be  blessed,  whatsoever 
they  sanctified  might  remain  sanctified."  (a.) 
This  rite  is  found  in  almost  all  ordinals  ;  but  not 
in  Sacram.  Leon,  or  iACodd.  Vat.Othob.  of  Sacram. 
Gregor.  or  in  Pontif.  Rodrad :  it  is  mentioned  by 
two  French  liturgical  writers  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury, Amalarius  of  Metz,  t837,  de  Eod.  Off,  2,  13, 
and  Theodulphus  of  Orleans  t821,  CapiL  ad 
Preab.  i.,  Migne,  P.  L.  vol.  cv.  p  193  ;  the  earliest 
canonist  who  speaks  of  it  is  Burchard  of  Worms 
(tl025),  Decret.  zz.  c.  55,  Migne,  P.  L.  vol.  czk 
p.  629,  but  the  recognised  body  of  canon  law 
distinctly  disallows  it,  quoting  a  response  of  pope 
Nicholas  L  to  the  archbishop  of  Boiirges  in  864, 
who  says  that  it  is  not  a  custom  of  the  Roman 
church  and  that  he  has  never  heard  of  its  being 
practised  in  the  Christian  church  (Gratian,  Decret. 

'  23,  c  12,  Migne,  P.  L.  vol.  clzzxvii.  p.  134,  Ivo. 
Camot.  Decret,  6.  121);  this  must  be  held 
conclusive,  at  any  rate  as  to  its  not  being  a  ge- 
neral practice  in  the  9th  century  ;  but  afterwurds 
it  no  doubt  became  general,  for  Innocent  III.  in- 
sists upon  it,  and  objects  to  the  Greeks  for  their 
omission  of  it  (Innocent  III.  Epist.  lib.  7.  121  ; 
Migne,  P.  L.  vol.  ccv.  407).  It  is  important  to 
note  that  even  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  authorities  for 
the  rite  {Epist,  Anacleti,  c.  18,  ap.  Hinschius 
Decretalea  Pseudo-fsidorianae^  p.  75  ;  EpiH.  Cle- 
ment, iii.  c  58,  ibid,  p.  53,  to  which  may  be 
added  the  spurious  Cotnment.  in  l&.  I.  Retjuitiy 
ascribed  to  Gregory  the  Great,  lib.  4,  c  5 ;  Migne, 
P.  L.  vol.  Izxiz.  278)  refer  only  to  bishops ;  at 
the  same  time  they  clearly  shew  that  the  origin 
of  the  rite  was  the  growing  tendency  to  institute 
an  analogy  of  ceremonies  between  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament.  (6.)  Se%'eral  ordinals  direct 
that  the  hands  shall  be  blessed  before  being 
anointed,  and  give  a  form  of  benediction  for  the 
purpose ;  Pontif.  Ratold.  S.  Elig.  Rotom.  Caturic 
Becc  (c.)  The  Mainz  Pontifical  directs  that 
while  the  rite  of  anointing  is  going  on  the  hymn 
"  Veni  Sancte  Spiritus  "  shall  be  sung,  and  also, 
if  the  number  of  persons  ordained  require  it,  the 
hymn  '*  Veni  Creator ;"  in  the  Soissons  Pontifical 
the  hymn  '*  Veni  Creator "  is  apparently  sung 
immediately  after  the  anointing;  and  in  the 
English  ordinals  ap.  Maskell,  except  the  Win- 
chester Pontifical,  immediately  before  it.  There 
is  no  mention  of  either  hymn  in  other  ordinals, 
((f.)  In  addition  to  the  anointing  of  the  hands,  a 
group  of  English  and  Norman  pontificals  direct 
the  anointing  of  the  head ;  so  Pontif.  Ecgb.  S. 
Dunst.  Caturic.  Rotom.  Becc,  but  not  elsewhere. 

12.  The  anointing  is  followed  by  the  delivery 
of  the  "  patenam  cum  oblatis  et  calicem  cum 
vino  "  (Pontif.  Mogunt.  has  "  calicem  pro  Sacra- 
mento praeparatum,  superposita  hostia  * )  with 
the  woHs  ^  Receive  power  to  offer  sacrifice  to 
God  and  to  celebrate  mass,  as  well  for  the  living 
as  for  the  dead  ;"  so  Cod.  Maff.,  Pontif.  Radbod. 
Salisb.  Bisunt.  Camerac.  Mogunt.,  English  ordinals 
ap.  Maskell,  Catalani  Ord,  ii. ;  but  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  rite  in  the  oldest  ordinals  e.g.  in 
Missale  Franc,  Pontif.  Rem.  Ecgb.,  Cod.  Vnt.  ap. 
Morat. ;  nor  in  Isidore  or  Amalarius;  nor  is  it 
implied  in  4  Cone  Tol.  c  27.    It  probably 
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from  the  practice  of  which  a  record  is  preserred 
in  the  directions  which  are  given  in  Mabillon's 
Ordo  ix.  for  the  ordination  of  a  parish  priest  at 
Rome.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  service 
("  expletis  omnibus,  missa  rite  <x>mpleta  "),  the 
pope  is  to  give  to  the  new  presbyter  the  priestly 
vestments,  and  the  instruments  of  the  mass, 
gold  or  silver,  wine,  com,  and  oil,  with  which 
a  procession  is  made  to  his  parish,  both  the 
pope  and  the  people  accompanying  him. 

13.  One  ordinal,  Cod.  Mafir.,*directs  that  if  the 
presbyter  is  a  "  presbyter  cardinalis,"  t.«.  a  parish 
priest,  the  pope  shaU  give  him  a  ring,  saying, 
^  To  the  honour  of  our  Lord  Jesns  Christ  and 
the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  we  commit  to  you 
the  church  N.,  with  its  clergy  and  people ;"  this 
is  probably  the  earliest  form  of  institution. 

14.  The  benediction  follows  in  Codd.  Maff.  &c.; 
see  above,  §  10  ;  the  Sarum,  Kzeter,  and  Bangor 
Pontificals  place  it  at  the  end  of  the  whole  office, 
after  the  communion  ;  the  Winchester  Pontifical 
places  it  here. 

15.  The  newly-ordained  presbjrter  then  gives 
the  kiss  of  peace  to  the  bishop,  and  to  all  the 
clergy  who  are  present,  Codd.  Maff.  Suession. 
Camerac. ;  the  Mainz  Pontif.  places  this  rite 
before  the  benediction,  and  directs  that  the 
bishop  shall  go  round  to  each  of  the  newly- 
ordained  presbyters,  saying,  '*  Paz  tibi,  frater, 
ora  pro  me :''  the  English  ordinals,  except  Pontif. 
Winton.,  also  place  it  immediately  before  the 
benediction,  but  transfer  both  rites  to  the  poet- 
communion  office. 

16.  The  communion  office  then  proceeds:  a 
deacon  reads  the  Gospel:  the  newly-ordained 
presbyters  make  their  offerings  to  the  bishop, 
and  receive  them  back  from  him  consecrated: 
so  Pontif.  Suession.  Camerac,  Cod.  Maff.  ap. 
Muratori,  vol.  iii.  p.  56,  directs  this  generally  in 
the  case  of  both  presbyter  and  deacon,  but  ibid. 
p.  68,  where  the  ritual  is  of  cardinal  presbyters, 
in  the  later  Roman  sense,  it  directs  specially  that 
they  shall  offer  two  lighted  tapers,  two  loaves, 
and  two  bottles  (amphorae)  of  wine,  and  omits 
the  clause  which  follows  in  the  earlier  rubric, 
"et  ab  eo  consecratas  accipiant."  Mabillon's 
Ordo  iz.  directs  that  from  these  oblations  the 
**novitii  presbyteri"  shall  communicate  for 
eight  ensuing  days.  The  rite  is  an  important 
relic  of  the  primitive  communion,  in  which  the 
bread  and  wine  were  ofiered  to  the  bishop,  then 
blessed  bv  him,  and  then  distributed.  The  rite 
itself  fell  into  disuse,  bat  one  of  its  effects 
survived  in  the  rule  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
Soissons  Pontifical,  and  which  prevailed  in  some 
dioceses,  that  a  presbyter  should  keep  the  bread 
which  was  consecrated  at  the  time  of  his 
ordination  for  forty  days,  takmg  a  portion  of  it 
every  day.  The  rite  probably  survived  also  in 
the  rubric  of  the  later  ordinals,  that  the  newly 
consecrated  presbyters  should  receive  the  host 
from  the  hands  of  the  consecrating  bishop. 

17.  A  still  more  important  relic  of  the  primi- 
tive communion  survived,  and  possibly  survives 
still,  in  the  theory  that  in  this  celebration  the 
newly-ordained  presbyters  were  *^  concelebrant " 
with  the  bishop.  The  only  other  instance  of  the 
survival  of  the  same  rite  is  that  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Innocent  III.,  de  >Saorameni%$,  c.  25, 
Migne,  P.  L.  vol.  cczvii.  873,  of  the  cardinal 
presbyters  at  Rome  being  celebrant  with  the 
pope ;  and  it  is  to  be  not<^  that  the  lignificanoe 


of  the  rite  was  appreciated  by  mediaeval  canon- 
ists, 0.<7.,  DuranduB  in  iv.  Sent.  dist.  13,  qu.  3, 
who,  in  spite  of  the  statement  of  Innocent  III., 
denied  its  existence.  The  elements  of  the 
historical  consideration  of  the  question  will  be 
found  in  Morin  de  Saor.  Ch'din.  pars  iii.  exercit. 
8,  p.  158 ;  Catalani  in  Pontif,  Eom,  p.  1,  tit.  12, 
§17. 

II.  £:a8temlifte8.--l.  Greek,  i.  The  rite  which 
is  described  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  is 
simply  this :  **  In  ordaining  a  presbyter,  O  bishop, 
put  thy  hand  upon  his  head,  the  presbytery  and 
the  deacons  standing  by  thee,  and  in  praying 
say,  .  .  "  (then  follows  a  prayer  that  he  who 
"  by  the  vote  and  election  of  all  the  clergy  has 
been  advanced  to  the  presbyterate  "  may  be  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  grace  and  counsel ;  with  this 
prayer  the  ritual  ends),  ii.  Dionysius  Areopa- 
gita  says  that  the  ordinand  "  bends  both  knees 
before  the  holy  altar,  and  has  the  hand  of  the 
hierarch  upon  his  head,  and  in  this  way  is  con- 
secrated by  the  hierarch  with  the  invocations 
which  make  him  a  priest  {reus  Uftoiroiois 
iinit\i<r^^i  ayidierat)"  Then,  as  in  the  case 
of  deacons,  follows  the  sign  of  the » cross,  the 
sacred  proclamation  of  election  (ityd^^i^ais  S  and 
the  consummating  salutation,  iii.  The  later 
rituals  will  be  found  in  the  Euchologium,  ed. 
Goar,  p.  292 ;  ed.  Daniel,  vol.  iv.  p.  556 ;  Codd. 
Bessar.  Barber.  Paris.  Vat.  Allat.  ed.  Morin,  p. 
66,  sqq. ;  ed.  J.  A.  Asseman.  vol.  zi.  p.  108,  sqq. ; 
Sym.  Thessal.  de  Sacr.  Ordm.  c.  179,  ed.  Migne, 
P.  G.  vol.  civ.  386). 

2.  The  CopUo  forms  are  found  in  Morin,  p. 
507  ;  J.  A.  Asseman,  ap.  Mai,  vol.  v.  pars  ii.  p. 
213;  Denzinger,  vol.  ii.  p.  11;  the  Jacobite  in 
Morin,  p.  482  ;  Renaudot  ap.  Denzinger,  vol.  ii. 
p.  71 ;  Greg.  Barhebr.  vii.  5,  ap.  Mai,  vol.  z. 
pars  ii.  p.  48 ;  the  Maronite  in  Morin,  p.  404 ;  J. 
A.  Asseman,  voL  iz.  p.  112  ;  Denzinger,  vol.  ii.  p. 
148 ;  the  Aestoraim  in  Morin,  p.  452  ;  J.  S.  Asse- 
man, vol.  iii.  pars  ii.  p.  813 ;  J.  A.  Asseman,  vol. 
ziii.  p.  12 ;  Denzinger,  vol.  ii.  p.  233. 

9.  0th  £B  Orders  and  Officers. — Other  rites 
of  ordination,  which  it  has  not  been  thought  neces- 
sary to  give  in  detail  here,  will  be  found  as  fol- 
lows:—  I.  Abbat. — 1.  Latin:  Cod.  Maff.  ap, 
Muratori,  vol.  iii.  p.  100;  Hittorp.  Ord.  Bom, 
p.  139.  2.  Greek:  Morin,  pp.  72,  82,  103,  117. 
3.  Coptic :  Denzinger,  ii.  16.  4'.  Neetorian  and 
Jacobite:  J.  S.  Asseman,  Bibl.  Orient,  vol.  iii. 
pars  2,  p.  916.  II.  Abbcss. — 1.  Latin:  Cod.  Maff. 
ap.  Muratori,  vol.  iii.  p.  100 ;  Hittorp,  p.  146. 

2.  Jacobite:  (3reg.  Barhebr.  Ifomocan.  ap.  Mai, 
Script.  Vet.  z.  51 ;  Denzinger,  ii.  71.  III.  Arch- 
DEAOON  (not  in  Western  ordinals). — 1.  Greek: 
Morin,  p.  115,  from  Cod.  Leo  Allat.,  so  also 
Goar,    p.    284.      2.    Coptic:    Morin,    p.    508. 

3.  Jacobite:  Denzinger,  ii.  70.  4.  Maronite: 
Morin,  p.  402;  J.  A  Asseman,  vol.  iz.  pp. 
Izzzii.  97,  269;  Denzinger,  ii.  142.  5.  Nes- 
torian:  J.  S.  Asseman,  vol.  iii.  2,  842;  Den- 
zinger, ii.  257.  IV.  Abch-Presbyter  (not  in 
Western  ordinals). — 1.  Greek:  Morin,  p.  113, 
from  Cod,  Leo  Allat.,  so  also  Goar,  p.  287. 
2.  Coptic:  Denzinger,  ii.  16.  3.  Maronite: 
Morin,  p.  410;  J.  A  Asseman,  vol.  ix.  pp. 
Izzxvi.  279.  V.  Ciiorbpisoopus  (not  i^i  Latin 
or  Greek  ordinals). — 1.  Jacobite:  Denzinger,  ii. 
74.  2.  Maronite :  Morin,  p.  415 ;  J.  A.  Asse- 
man, vol.  ix.  pp.  Izxzvii.  204,  221,  285 ;  Den- 
zinger,   ii.   178,    184.      8.   Sestorian:   J.    Si 
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ABseman,  iii.  2,  835 ;  J.  A.  Aateman,  ziii.  210 ; 
Denzingttr,  ii.  260.  VI.  Clesk  (U,  the  first 
tonsure). — 1.  Latin :  Rouen  Pontifical  and  Cod. 
Ratoldi  ap.  Morin,  and  J.  A.  Atseman ;  Salzburg. 
Bee.  Mainz  pontificals,  ap.  Martene;  English 
pontificals,  ap.  Maskeli,  iii.  p.  144;  Sacram. 
Orejfor.  ap.  Murat.  ii.  p.  783.  2.  QreeJi :  Cod. 
Barberini,  ap.  Morin,  p.  91.  VII.   Deaconess. — 

1.  Latin:  Sacram.  Gregor.  ed.  Murat.  ii.  p.  918. 

2.  Greek:  Const.  Apost.  riii.  18 ;  Morin,  pp.  69, 
99;  Qoar,  p.  262.  3.  Jacobite:  Greg.  Barhebr. 
vii.  7,  ap.  Mai  z.  51 ;  Denzinger,  ii.  71.  4.  Srs- 
ttjrian :  J.  A.  Asseman,  toI.  ziii.  p.  218 ;  Den- 
zinger, ii.  261.  Vlll.  Monk.— 1.  Latin:  Cod. 
Mafl*.  ap.    Muratori,  iii.  101 ;  Hittorp,  p.  137. 

2.  Greek:   Morin,  p.  72;  Goar,  pp.  468,  473. 

3.  Jacobite:    Greg.   Barhebr.  ap.   Mai,  z.  60. 

4.  Nestorian :  J.  S.  Asseman,  iii.  2, 900.  IX.  Nun. 
— 1.  Latin:  Sacr.  Gelas.  ap.  Murat.  ii.  222; 
Sacr.  Gregor.  id.  ii.  786;  Cod.  Maff.  id.  iii. 
103 ;  Missale  Francorum,  id.  iii.  460 ;  Hittorp, 
pp.    141,   148.    X.    Periodeutes — 1.   JfOobOe 

same  as  for  Chorepisoopus,  see  above).  2.  Maro- 
nite:  J.  A.  Asseman,  vul.  iz.  pp.  IzzziT.  167; 
Denzinger,  ii.  165.  3.  Nestorim  (same  as  for 
Chorepiscopos,  see  above).  XI.  Widow. — 1. 
Latin :  Sacr.  Gelas.  ap.  Muratori,  ii.  380  ;  Cod. 
Maff.  id.  iii.  107  ;  Miisale  Francorum,  id.  iii. 
464;  Missale  Gallicum,  id.  tii.  507;  Hittorp, 
p.  149. 

IV.  IhM  and  plaoe  of  Ordinaiion. 

I.  Time  of  Ordination. — (1)  Season  of  Ordi- 
nation :  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  ezistenoe  in 
the  earliest  period  of  any  fized  rule  as  to  the 
season  of  the  year  at  which  appointments  to 
ecclesiastical  ofHce  might  take  place,  and  there 
is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  entrance  upon 
office  followed  immediately  upon  appointment. 
The  non-ezistence  of  any  such  rule  is  rendered 
almost  certain  (a)  by  the  &ct  that  when  in  the 
Western  church  in  later  times  a  rule  was  laid 
down  it  became  necessary  to  invent  an  early 
authority  (the  decretal  of  Gelasius)  in  order  to 
support  it ;  (&)  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Greek 
church,  even  to  the  present  day,  ordinations 
may  take  place  at  any  time  (ezcept  that  in  Lent 
they  are  limited  to  Saturdays  and  Sundays). 

Several  limitations  of  the  season  of  ordination 
gradually  arose  in  the  Western  church,  and  the 
rule  which  ultimately  became  established  by  the 
canon  law  was  neither  the  earliest  nor  the  only 
one. 

1.  Zeno  of  Verona  (f  380)  speaks  of  Easter 
(t.f.  probably  Easter  Day  and  Easter  Eve)  as 
being  a  special  time  for  the  promotion  of  clerks 
(ministri),  and  the  reconciliation  of  penitents  (S. 
Zenon.  Veron.  lib.  2,  tract  50,  ap.  Migne,  P.  L. 
vol.  zi.  p.  506). 

2.  Leo  the  Great  (Epist.  iz.  (zi.)  ad  DioBO, 
Akxand,  vol.  i.  p.  628)  has  a  passage  which  has 
given  rise  to  some  controversy.  He  says  that 
ordinations  to  the  priesthood  or  the  diaconate 
ought  not  to  take  place  on  any  chance  day,  but 
«  post  diem  sabbati  ejus  noctis  quae  in  prima  sab- 
batislucescit :  "  (a)  According  to  one  view,  these 
words  are  to  be  understood  as  allowing  ordina- 
tions only  at  Easter  (i.^.  on  Easter  Eve  and  Easter 
Day).  In  support  of  this  view  is  the  fact,  that  Leo 
only  allowed  baptisms  to  be  celebrated  at  Easter 
and  Pentecost  (fptsf.  zvi.  c.  3,  i.  p.  719). 
(6)  According  to  another  view,  the  wonis  allow 
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ordinations  on  Saturday  night,  or  on  the  morning 
of  any  Lord's  Day.  This  view  is  rendered  almott 
certain  by  another  passage,  in  which  Leo,  writ- 
ing to  Anastasius  of  Thessalonica,  objects  to  the 
practice  of  limiting  the  restriction  to  the  Lord's 
Day  to  the  ordination  of  bishops,  and  of  ordaining 
presbyters  and  deacons  on  any  day  {Epigt.  vi. 
(iv.)  i.  p.  610).  A  further  corroboration  of  this 
view  is  the  complaint  which,  in  writing  to  tha 
emperor  Marcian,  he  makes  against  Anatolius ;  it 
is,  that  the  latter  had  ordained  a  presbyter  on  a 
Friday ;  but  nothing  whatever  is  said  about  the 
limitation  of  ordinations  to  a  particular  season. 
(EpiMt.  iii.  ad  Marcian.  Imp.  i.  p.  1185.  On  the 
whole  question  see  the  notes  of  Quesnel,  and  the 
Ball«rini  to  the  passage  of  Leo  first  quoted 
above ;  and  also  Quesnel,  Dissert,  vi.  ife  jej^tmo 
sabbatif  reprinted  by  the  Ballerini  in  their  edition 
of  Leo,  voL  ii.  p.  1069,  and  by  Migne,  P.  L.  vol. 
Iv.  p.  627.) 

3.  The  ordinary  practice  of  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  which  however  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  erected  into  a  rule,  and  which  probably 
grew  up  in  the  period  intervening  between  Leo  the 
Great  and  the  establishment  of  the  four  seasons, 
was  to  hold  ordinations  in  December  (see  Ana- 
stasius Bibliothecarius,  Liber  Pontijioalis,  passim, 
but  especially  Bianchini's  ed.  vol.  iii.  §  72; 
Amalarius  de  Die.  Off.  2, 1 ;  but  Mabillon,  Jfus. 
Ital.  vol.  ii.  p.  'ciii,  Catalani,  Com.  m  Pontiff 
Rom.  pars  i.  tit.  ii.  §  12,  mention  various  ezcep- 
tions  to  the  practice). 

4.  Out  of  the  rule  or  usage  that  both 
ordainers  and  ordained  must  fast  at  the  time  of 
ordination,  arose  the  usage  which  appears  to 
have  become  a  rule  in  the  course  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury, that  ordinations  must  take  place  at  the 
Ember  seasons,  t.e.  at  the  fasts  in  the  first, 
fourth,  seventh,  and  tenth  months.  The  rule  is 
given  in  the  majority  of  ordinals  in  the  form 
"•  mensis  primi,  quarti,  septimi,  decimi,  sabba- 
tornm  die  in  zil.  lectionibus ; "  so  Sacram.  Gelas., 
Pontif.  Rem.  S.  Dunst.  Rodrad.  Vat.  ap.  Murat. 
Elsewhere  the  particular  weeks  are  specified,  as 
being  the  first  week  of  the  first  month,  the 
second  of  the  fourth,  the  third  of  the  seventh, 
the  fourth  of  the  tenth ;  so  Pontif.  Egb.,  Hraban. 
Maur.  da  InsUt.  Cter.  ii.  24;  Cone  Mogunt. 
▲.D.  813,  c.  34,  quoted  as  an  authority  by 
Gratian,  Diat.  76,  c.  2  ;  Mabillon's  Ordo  iz.  agrees 
with  the  preceding,  ezcept  that  it  specifies  the 
Saturday  before  Christmas ;  so  Amalarius,  deEod, 
Off.  2,  1.  But  although  it  became  customary 
to  speak  of  four  sefsons  only,  it  is  clear  that  ordi- 
nations in  Lent  were  not  limited  to  a  single 
Saturday.  In  probably  the  oldest  ezisting  MS. 
which  contains  the  rule  (Fragm.  Cod.  Vat.  ap. 
Muratori,  Lit.  Rom,  Vet.  vol.  iii.  p.  17)  any 
time  *'  a  qninquagesima  incipiente  usque  quinto 
decimo  die  ante  pascha,"  appears  to  be  allowed ; 
and  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  decretal,  upon  which 
subsequent  usage  made  the  rule  to  rest,  specifies 
the  Saturdays  at  the  beginning  and  in  the  middle 
of  Lent  (S.  Gelas.  i.  Epist.  iz.  cut  Episc.  fer  Luoan, 
c.  13  =  Decret.  General,  ap.  Hinschius,  DecreL 
Pseudo-Isid.  p.  652;  cf.  Gratian,  IHst.  75,  7; 
D.  Ivon.  Camot,  Decret.  6,  74).  It  is,  how- 
ever, clear,  that  even  after  the  general  recep- 
tion of  this  decretal  there  was  some  variety 
of  usage ;  and  the  rule  which  ultimately  pre- 
vailed, and  which  is  recognised  in  the  modem 
Roman  Pontifical,  appears  to  combine  the  niU 
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of  the  four  seasons  with  the  earlier  mle  of 
holding  ordinationft  at  Easter. 

The  earliest  certain  instance  of  the  obserrance 
of  the  four  seaisons  as  times  of  ordination,  is  in 
Panl  the  Deacon's  account  of  Chrodegang  of 
Metz  (circ.  766)  as  having  ordained  presbyters, 
^  as  is  the  custom  of  the  Roman  church,  on  the 
Ssiturdajs  at  the  four  season:; "  (Paul.  Diacon. 
de  Ordine  Ejmc.  Metens,  ap.  Migne,  P.  L.  vol.  xcr. 
p.  710) ;  but  they  had  been  previously  recognised 
by  the  Roman  Council  of  743,  c.  11,  under  pope 
Zachary ;  and  not  long  afterwards  the  Frankish 
capitularies  gave  them  a  civil  sanction  (Statu 
Rhispac  et  Frising.  A.ix  799,  c.  7,  ap.  Peris, 
Zegwn,  vol.  i.  p.  78). 

It  may  be  convenient  to  add,  that  the  modem 
Roman  rule  allows  (a)  the  tonsure  to  be  conferred 
at  any  time,  (6)  minor  orders  on  any  Sunday  or 
double  featival,  (c)  major  orders  at  the  times 
stated  in  the  above-mentioned  decretal  of  Alex- 
ander III. 

(2)  Day  of  Ordmatiun, — U  may  be  gathered 
from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  even  before 
ordination  came  to  be  restricted  to  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  they  were  limited  in  the 
Western  church  to  a  certain  day  of  the  week. 
It  is  antecedently  probable  that  the  more  impor- 
tant appointments  and  admissions  to  church 
offices  would  take  place  on  Sundays,  and  there  is 
therefore  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Greek 
practice,  to  which  Leo  the  Great  (see  above) 
bears  witness,  of  ordaining  bishope  on  Sundays, 
is  primitive.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  origin 
of  a  similar  limitation  in  the  case  of  presbyters 
and  deacons.  But  it  is  in  entire  harmony  with 
the  general  view  of  the  nature  of  ordination 
which  has  been  given  above,  that  the  evening  of 
Saturday  rather  than  Sunday  should  have  been 
the  customary  time.  The  performance  of  the 
sacred  functions  to  which  they  were  called  im- 
mediately succeeded  their  appointment  and  re- 
cognition. If  the  functions  themselves  were 
performed  early  on  Sunday  morning,  the  ap- 
pointment and  recognition  of  the  officers  would 
naturally  take  place  on  Saturday  evening.  Hence 
the  Western  rule,  which  is  embodied  in  the 
Qelasian  expression  *Mie  Sabbati  circa  vespe- 
ram. 
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(3)  PI  toe  of  Ordmatiom  in  Divine  Service. — 
Inasmuch  as  admissions  to  ecclesiastical  office  in 
primitive  times  consisted  in  a  public  recognition 
of  the  officer  who  had  been  elected  or  appointed, 
followed  by  a  performance  of  the  duties  of  his 
office,  it  was  natural  that  such  admissions  should 
take  place  under  circumstances  i^ch  admitted 
of  such  performance. 

In  the  Western  church  it  seems  to  have  been 
customary  that  admissions  to  major  orders  should 
take  place  during  divine  service ;  but  not  even 
the  Pseudo-Isidorian  decretals  give  any  authority 
for  the  custom,  and  according  to  Hallier,  de 
Soar.  Elect  p.  969,  later  canonists  sometimes 
inserted  the  words  ^  intra  missam  *'  into  a  letter 
of  the  Pseudo-Anacletus  in  order  to  obtain  the 
appearance  of  such  authority.  The  custom  is, 
however,  assumed  by  the  ordinals,  all  of  which 
(but  not  the  Missal.  Franc.)  direct  that  the  decla- 
ration of  election  to  major  orders  shall  be  made 
immediately  after  the  introit  (*'  postquam  Anti- 

Shonam  ad  introitum  dixerint  'j ;   so  Sacram. 
elas.  Cod.  Vat.  ap.  Murat.,  Pontif.  Rem.  Ratold. 
8.   Dunst.  S.   Elig.    Senon.    Noviom.    Caturic. 


Salisb.  Rotom.  The  place  of  the  ceremonies  of  ad- 
mission is  less  precisely  deHned :  (1)  The  oldest 
rubric  (see  above,  Ordination  of  Deacons,  i.) 
appears  to  make  the  benediction  follow  immedi- 
ately upon  the  litany  which  follows  the  declara- 
tion of  election.  (2)  Mabillon's  Ordo,  viii.  and 
almost  all  ordinals  place  the  ceremonies  of  ordi- 
nation between  the  epistle  and  gospel,  before 
the  Alleluia  or  Tract.  (3)  The  Sarum  PontiHcal 
expressly  places  the  ordination  of  subdeacons 
before  the  epistle,  which  the  new  subdeacon 
reads.  (4)  The  Pontif.  Ratold.  Caisanat.  are 
apparently  alone  in  placing  all  ordinations  before 
the  epistle.  The  majority  of  ordinals  give  no 
directions  as  to  the  time  of  admission  to  minor 
orders.  The  Pontif.  S.  Elig.  places  them  **  post 
oommunionem,'*  the  Sarum  Pontifical  during  the 
lessons,  before  the  mass  proper  begins. 

In  the  Greek  church  there  are  early  indications 
that  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  immediately 
followed  admission  to  major  orders,  e.  g,  Clement. 
Recogn,  6, 15 ;  Dionys.  Areop.  de  Eool.  Bier.  6,  3, 
5;  although  even  so  late  as  the  beginning 
of  the  9th  century  it  is  not  spoken  of  as 
though  it  were  a  universal  rule ;  e.  g.  by 
S.  Theodor.  Stud.  Epist,  lib.  2,  101.  But 
all  MSS.  of  the  ordinals  agree  in  making  ordina- 
tions to  the  lectorate  and  subdiaconate  take 
place  outside  the  liturgy,  and  in  making  ordi- 
nations to  major  orders  take  place  at  a  definite 
point  in  the  liturgy.  The  ordination  of  deacons 
is  placed  after  the  oblation  and  the  opening  of 
the  doors ;  that  of  presbyters  after  the  cherubic 
hymn. 

In  the  other  Eastern  churches  there  is  less 
uniformity  of  usage.  The  Nestorian  Ordinal 
expressly  provides  for  the  case  of  ordinations 
(except  those  of  bishops)  which  are  not  accom- 
panied by  a  celebration  of  the  Liturgy.  The 
Coptic  ordinal  places  all  ordinations,  except 
to  the  episcopate,  immediately  before  the  preface 
of  the  anaphora.  The  Jacobite  and  Maronite 
ordinals  place  ordinations  after  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  elements.  (For  a  more  precise 
account  see  Denzinger,  Ribua  OrientcUium,  vol.  i. 
p.  144.) 

II.  Place  of  Ordinatiox. — ^There  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  in  the  earliest  times  any 
rule  as  to  the  place  in  which  ordination,  in 
the  sense  of  appointment,  might  be  made. 
From  the  nature  of  the  ease,  when  appoint- 
ments were  made  by  popular  suffrage,  they 
were  made  in  a  popular  assembly  ;  hence 
Origen  {ffom,  in  Lmit,  6,  c  3,  vol.  ii.  p.  216) 
argues  from  the  public  appointments  of  priests 
by  Moses.  But  when  they  were  made  by  the 
bishop  or  the  Ordo,  they  were  necessarily,  in 
some  cases,  made  under  circumstances  which  did 
not  admit  of  the  gathering  of  an  assembly  in  a 
definite  place.  As,  for  example,  when,  with  the 
tacit  consent  of  the  people  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Orfio^  C>  prian,  and  those  who  were 
with  him,  appointed  Aurelius  and  Celerinus  (S. 
Cypr.  Epiet.  33,  34,  vol.  ii.  p.  320,  324).  The 
stress  which  Cyprian  elsewhere  lays  on  the 
necessity  of  ordinations  being  made  in  public  (id. 
Epiet,  68,  3,  vol.  i.  p.  1026  =  Synodal  letter  of  the 
council  of  Carthage  to  the  clergy  and  people  in 
Spain),  shews  that  the  freedom  which  existed  as 
to  the  place  of  appointment  was  in  danger  of 
being  abused,  but  it  shews  also  that  such  freedom 
existed.    The  only  conciliar  regulation  on  the 
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inbject,  which  is  found  in  the  first  fire  centuries, 
is  that  of  the  Cone.  I.Aod.  c.  5,  which  enacts  that 
j(9ipor6yLai  {ue.  appointments,  according  to  both 
Balsamon  and  2k)naras)  should  not  take  place  in 
the  presence  of  ixpoAfitvoi  (prob.  =  catechumens, 
but  according  to  Hefele,  Cound/^,  £.  T.  vol.  ii. 
p.  301  =  the  class  of  penitents  so  named.  See  vol. 
L  p.  151,  AuDiENTES).  The  reason  for  this  ruie 
was,  that  the  faults  of  persons  were  freely  can- 
rassed  on  such  occasions;  and  that  it  was 
inexpedient  that  any,  except  full  members  of  the 
church,  should  take  part  in  the  election.  When 
special  buildings  came  to  be  set  apart  for 
assembly  and  worship,  ordination  naturally  took 
place  in  them ;  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  is 
indignant  because  the  ordination  of  Maximus  the 
Cynic,  which  was  begun  in  a  church,  was 
finished  in  a  pri^te  house  (S.  Greg.  Nazianz. 
Foem.  devit.suav.  909 ;  cf.  Greg.  Presb.  Vit.  S. 
Oreg.  Nazianz,  Migue,  P.  G.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  282). 
But  the  point  was  not  the  sacredness  of  a  church, 
but  its  publicity ;  even  Theophilus  of  Alexandria 
does  not  do  more  than  insist  that  ordinations 
shall  not  be  made  in  secret  (KaBpalws)^  and 
that  when  the  church  is  at  peace  they  shall  con- 
sequently be  made  in  church  (S.  Theophil.  Alex, 
can.  7,  ap.  Pitra,  i.  648). 

The  earliest  regulation  as  to  ordinations  in 
the  sense  of  admission  to  office,  and  the  earliest 
positive  enactment  as  to  ordinations  in  any 
sense,  is  that  of  the  civil  law.  Justinian  (^Novell. 
6,  c  i.  9,  and  c.  4,  A.D.  535)  enacts  that  admis- 
sions to  ecclesiastical  ofB<:e  must  take  place  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  people  as  a  guarantee  of 
the  purity  of  the  election.  The  absence  of  an 
earlier  regulation,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil, 
is  shewn  by  the  fact  that  the  later  canonists  were 
compelled  to  invent  one ;  t.^.  they  inserted  the 
word  manifeste  in  Cone.  Chalc.  c.  6  (Gratian, 
De'cret.  1,  Dist.  70 ;  D.  Iron.  Camot.  Panorm.  3, 
27).  Of  the  very  doubtful  Syrian  council,  which 
is  sometimes  assigned  to  a.d.  405,  and  of  which 
the  canons  are  printed  by  Mansi,  vol.  rii.  1181, 
no  account  need  be  taken.  When  ordinations 
came  to  take  place  in  a  church,  it  was  natural 
that  they  should/  as  a  rule,  take  place  in  the 
cathedral  church.  At  the  same  time  there  has 
never  been  any  rule  limiting  them  to  the 
cathedral  church. 

In  later  times,  when  the  ceremonies  of  admis- 
sion to  holy  prders  were  interwoven  with  the 
liturgy,  it  was  enact«d  that  they  should  take 
place,  not  merely  in  a  church,  but  before  the 
altar.  There  is  a  probability  that  this  had 
come  to  be  the  rale  in  the  cAi'ly  p^rt  of  the  7th 
century,  inasmuch  as  4  Cone.  Tolet.  A.D.  633,  c 
28,  in  providing  for  the  readmission  to  office  of 
8  clerk  who  had  h«»D  unjustly  deposed,  provides 
that  the  ceremoni^  of  his  original  ordination 
shall  be  repeated,  and  this  is  to  take  place 
"  coram  altario.*'  But  the  first  direct  enactment 
to  this  effect  is  that  of  the  ordinals,  which  are 
probably  at  least  a  century  later. 

The  rule  of  the  modem  Roman  Pontifical  Is,  that 
the  tonsure  and  minor  orders  may  be  conferred  in 
any  place  whatever  ("  quocunque  loco,"  "  ubi- 
curaque,"  Pontit.  Rom.  pars  1,  tit.  2,  §§  13,  14) ; 
but  the  ritual  assumes  throughout  that  the 
piece  will  be  a  church.  Ordinations  to  holy 
orders  must  take  place  either  in  the  cathedral, 
or,  if  any  other  place  in  the  diocese,  in  the 
^  ecclesia  dignior  **  of  the  place  (t&.  §  22). 


ORDINATION 

v.  Minister  of  Ordm^Uion. 

In  the  earliest  period  of  church  history  when, 
as  has  been  shewn  above,  the  important  element 
in  ordination  was  not  the  act  of  admission  to 
office  but  the  act  of  appointment  to  it,  the 
question  as  to  who  oouli  ordain  is  practically 
identical  with  the  question  which  has  been 
already  answered,  as  to  who  conld  take  part  in 
an  appointment.  The  presumption  is  that,  at 
least  in  the  three  primitive  offices  of  presbyter, 
deacon,  and  reader,  the  whole  church  acted 
together.  There  was  always  a  nomination,  an 
election,  an  approval,  and  a  declaration  of  elec* 
tion.  The  two  latter  of  these  functions,  in  the 
church  as  in  the  empire,  devolved  on  the  pre- 
siding officer^  who,  in  the  church,  as  also  in  the 
empire,  fWquently  added  to  them  the  further 
function  of  nomination  or  *' commendatio."  But 
when,  in  coorie  of  time,  a  church  ceased  to  be 
a  complete,  self-contained  and  organic  unity, 
and  had  outlying  ohvrches  dependent  upon  it^ 
or  was  itself  merged  in  a  larger  organization, 
and  when  greater  importance  came  to  be 
attached  to  the  recognition  by  a  church  of  its 
newly-appointed  officer,  and  to  the  prayer  for 
blessing  npon  his  office,  th«re  grew  up  an 
abondant  crop  of  questions,  partly  as  to  the 
limits  of  the  rights  of  dependent  churches  to 
make  appointments  without  reference  to  the 
mother  church,  and  partly  as  to  Ihe  limits  ai 
the  rights  of  independent  churches  to  act  with- 
out reference  to  the  general  confederation  of 
churches,  and  partly  as  to  the  unity  or  the 
plurality  of  the  channels  through  which  divine 
grace  flowed,  some  of  which  questions  are  still 
unsolved,  and  many  of  which  have,  at  various 
times,  been  the  cause  not  only  of  theological 
controversy  but  of  political  disturbance.  It  is, 
of  course,  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  indi- 
cate the  chief  facts  which  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  anv  general  view  of  the  subject ; 
and,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  the  word  ordainer 
will  be  need  in  its  narrower  sense  of  one  who 
can  admit  to  ecclesiastical  office,  whether  the 
person  admitted  be  appointed  by  himself  or  bj 
others. 

1.  Ordainen  of  Pret^ters, — i.  The  earliest 
evidence  is  presumably  that  of  1  Tim.  iv.  14, 
where  the  giving  of  the  '*  gifl  *  (xc^ttrfui)  to 
Timothy,  is  said  to  have  been  accompanied  with 
(jticrd)  the  ^Maying  on  of  hands  of  the  pres- 
bytery." But  the  evidence  is  ambiguous.  Inas- 
much as  it  is  uncertain  (1)  what  was  the  precise 
office  which  Titaiothy  filled;  (2)  whether  the 
presbytery  acted  alone,  or  whether  the  prest- nee 
of  an  apostle  or  other  president  is  assumetl, 
though  it  is  not  mentioned,  ii.  Early  patristic 
evidence  is  for  the  most  part  ambiguous,  on 
account  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  tei'ms  em- 
ployed ;  e.g,  in  Firmilian*s  letter  to  Cyprian 
(S.  Cyprian.  Epiat.  76,  7,  vol.  i.  p.  1161% 
*^  majores  natn  qui  et  baptizandi  et  manum  im- 
ponendi  et  ordinandi  possident  potestatem,** 
where  manum  imponendi  may  pos.sibly  refer 
only  to  confirmation  after  baptism,  and  ordi- 
nandi only  to  election.  iU.  That  the  bishop  and 
presbyters  acted  together  is  rendered  probable, 
partly  by  the  general  chamcter  of  the  relations 
between  bishops  and  presbyters  [PriebtI  and 
partly  by  the  fact  that  the  Western  church, 
which  in  many  similar  respects  has  been  more 
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x>naervatiTe  of  ancient  osages  than  th«  Eautern,  ' 
jias  to  this  day   retained   the  co-operation  of  | 
bishops  and  presbyters  in  the  ceremony  of  im- 
position  of   hands    (see  above:    OrdinaHon  of 
Presbyters),  iv.  That  the  bishop  oonld  in  certain 
cases  act  alone,  is  a  probable  but  not  a  proved 
hypotheiiis.     Its  probability  chiefly  arises  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  Apostolical  Constitntions, 
and  in  all  eastern  ordinals,  thongh  the  clergy, 
•nd  especially   the  archdeacon,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  clergy,  have  a  place  in  the 
ritnal,  the  bishop   alone   imposes   his    hands. 
T.  Whether   presbyters  coald  act   alone   is  a 
keenly  disputed,  but  as  yet  unsolved  question : 
(a)  The  case   of  lachyraa,  who   was  ordained 
presbyter  by  the  presbyter  CoUuthus  of  Alexan- 
dria, and   whose  ordination  was  subsequently 
disallowed,  would  hardly  have  been  possible  if  the 
point  had  previously  been  ruled  in  the  negative 
by  competent  authority.    (For  the  detail  of  the 
controversy,  see   the    letter  of   the  Mareotic 
clergy  to  the  synod  of  T^re,  ap.  S.  Atlmnas. 
Apol.  c,  Arian,  c.  75,  vol.  i.  p.  152) :  (6)  The 
early  canon  (Cone.  Ancyr.  c.  14)  which  forbids 
chorepiscopi  to  ordain  (x^pororcfv)  psasbyters 
or  deacons,  also  forbids  city  presbyters  to  do  so, 
except  by  commission  from  the  bishop ;  assum- 
ing thftt  ordination  is  here  used  in  its  later 
■ense,  the  canon  is  a  clear  admission  that  pres- 
byters  are    disqualified   from    ordaining  pres- 
byters, not  by  any  defect  inherent  in  their  office, 
but  on   the  ground  which  is  assigned  by  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions,  of  church  order  (etSni 
ydp  ktm  rd^is  iicKKria'taimK^  icol  kpftoylcu  C.  A 
8, 1 1).    It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  this  the 
statement  of  the  great  antiquarian  and  canonist 
of  the  West  in   the  seventh  century:   ''sola 
propter  auctoritatem  snmmo  saoerdoti  ordinatio 
et  consecratio  reservata  est,  ne  a  multis  eocleeiae 
disciplina  rendicata  ooncordiam  solveret,  scan- 
dnla  generaref    (Isidor.  Hispul.  de  Eod.  Off. 
2,  7):    (c)  In  later  times  presbyters  were   no 
doubt  disqualified,  and  so  far  did  the  notion  of 
their  disqualification  go,  that  2  Cone.  Hispal. 
▲.D.  619,  c.  5,  disallows  the  ordination  of  certain 
presbyters  upon  whom  a  bishop  had  laid  his 
hands,  but  to  whom,  at  the  same  time,  a  pres- 
byter and  not  the  bishop  had  given  the  bene- 
diction.    In   this  respect  even  the  di^pensing 
power    of   the    pope  was    regarded    as   being 
limited:  he  could  commission  a  presbyter   to 
confer  minor  but  not  major  orders,  '*  qui  habent 
immediataro  relationem  ad  corpus  Christi  '*  (St. 
Thorn.  Aquin.  in  IV.  Bent,  dist.  25,  qu.  1,  art.  1 
=  Swnma  Theol.  suppl.  in  p.  lit.  qu.  88,  art.  1). 
▼L  The  question  of  the  right  of  chorepi-scopi  to 
ordain  preabyters  is  also  one  of  great  difficulty  : 
fa)  In    the    fourth    century  chorepiscopi    are 
found  only  in  the  East,  and  were  probably  no 
more  than  the  parish  prietta  of  rural  parishes; 
they  were   the   first  attempt  at  ecclesiastical 
organization  in  the  direction  which  afterwards 
resolted  in  the  parochial  lyatem;  their  rights 
in  respect  of  ordination,  which  may,  however, 
in  this  case  mean  only  appointment,  are  strictly 
defined  by  Cone.  Ancyr.  a.d.  314,  e.  8,  I  Cone. 
Antioch.  A.D.  341,  c,  10,  which  give  them  an 
original  right  of  ordaining  readers,  subdeacons, 
and  exorcirits,  but   only  a    deputed   right   of 
ordaining     presbyters    and    deacons.      (6)  The 
origin  and  status  of  the  French  chorepiscopi  of 
the  8th  and  9th  centuries  is  much  more  ob- 


scure; and  the  question  of  their  right  to 
ordain  was  probably  the  chief  cause  of  the 
forgery  of  the  Pseudo  -  Isidorian  decretals. 
The  genuine  writings  of  Isidore  (de  Eocl.  Off.  , 
lib.  2,  6)  repeat  the  rule  )f  the  council 
of  Ancyra,  and  allow  chorepiscopi  to  ordain 
presbyters  with  the  consent  of  the  city  bishop 
on  whom  they  depend.  But  in  the  9th 
century  there  appears  to  have  been  on  the 
one  hand  a  claim  on  the  part  of  certain 
chorepiscopi  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of 
such  consent,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  conten- 
tion that  not  even  with  such  consent  could  they 
ordain  either  presbyters  or  deacons.  The  con- 
troversy is  one  of  great  interest,  because  it 
involves  the  whole  question  of  the  validity  of 
non-episcopal  ordination ;  but  the  points  in- 
volved are  too  intricate,  and  the  literature  too 
extensive,  to  be  more  than  mentioned  here.  (The 
elements  of  the  controversy  will  be  found  in 
the  spurious  letters  of  Damasns,  de  vana  corepi^ 
tcoporum  ittpereiitione  vitandOj  ap.  Hinschiua, 
Decret.  Prn'tdo-Iaidor.  p.  509,  of  Leo  the  Great, 
ibid.  p.  628  (printed  also  among  St.  Leo's  works 
as  Epist.  88,  ad  Oermaniae  et  Ocdliaa  Fpiac.,  on 
which  see  Quesnel's  dissertation,  which  is  re- 
printed by  both  the  Ballerini  and  Migne),  and 
of  John  HI.  arid.  p.  715;  in  the  letter  of 
Leo  III.  in  answer  to  Charles  the  Great's  mission 
of  Amo  of  Salsburg,  ap.  Caroli  Magn.  Capit. 
tit.  iv.  ed.  Mansi,  xiii.  p.  1059 ;  in  the  treatise  of 
Hrabanus  Maurus,  Op'i$e.  ii.  ed.  Migne,  P.  L. 
vol.  ex.  p.  1195,  Labbe,  OoncS.  Append,  ad 
voL  vtii. ;  in  the  letter  of  Nicholas  I.  to  the 
archbishop  of  Bourges  (S.  Nicol.  Epist.  append, 
i.  ep.  19, 1,  ap.  Mansi,  vol.  xv.  390,  Migne,  vol. 
cxix.  p.  884);  and  in  a  number  of  synodical 
decrees  or  capitularies,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  that  of  the  council  of  Meaux,  A.D.  845, 
c  44  (Mansi,  vol.  xiv.  p.  829).  The  controversy 
has  been  reviewed  by  most  writers  on  the  clericid 
office,  e.g.  by  Morio,  de  8acr.  Ordin.  pars  iii. 
exercit.  4,  and  by  Natalis  Alexander,  Append,  ad 
diss,  de  Epieoop.  taper  Pre^.  Emmentia.  The 
best  account  of  its  history  is  in  Weizsacker, 
Der  Kampf  gegen  den  Chorepitoopat  des  frdn^ 
Jdschen  Eeichs,  Tubingen,  1859.  The  ultimate 
result  of  the  controversy  was,  that  in  the 
Western  church  chorepiscopi  ceased  to  exist 
except  in  name,  and  that  the  city  bishops  finally 
established  their  claim  to  be  the  sole  channel 
through  which  the  spiritual  status  of  presbyters 
could  be  conferred. 

2.  Ordainers  of  Deaoona. — What  has  been  said 
above  as  to  the  competency  of  others  than 
bishops  to  ordain  presbyters,  applies  also,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  case  of  deacons.  The  special 
cloeeness  of  the  connexion  between  the  episco- 
pate and  the  diaconato  gave  an  especially  strong 
claim  to  the  former  to  admit  the  latter  to  office. 
The  case  of  Felicissimus,  who  was  made  ('*  con- 
stituit  '*)  deacon  by  Novatus  (S.  Cyprian,  Epist. 
49,  vol.  i.  p.  728),  shews  that  the  appoiotment, 
which,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case,  may  be  held  to  include  the  admission,  of  a 
deacon  by  a  presbyter,  though  viewed  with  great 
disfavour,  was  not  regarded  as  invalid  ;  but  tie 
whole  tendency  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  was 
opposed  to  such  ordinations,  and  mediaeval 
canonists  held  that  not  even  a  papal  dispensation 
oould  authorise  them.  t 

i      3.  Ordainere  of  Minor  Ordera.^i,  The  right 
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of  city  or  diocesan  bishops  to  admit  to  minor 
orders  is  undisputed,  ii.  That  chorepiscopi 
could  admit  as  well  as  appoint  to  minor  orders, 
is  a  probable  inference  fi'om  Cone  Aucyr.  c.  14, 
and  Cone.  Antioch.  c  10.  It  was  allowed  in  the 
later  controversies  to  which  reference  has  been 
maie  above,  iii.  That  presbyters  can  admit 
to  minor  orders  of  their  own  mere  motion 
is  uniformly  denied;  but  that  they  can  do  so 
by  commission -is  as  uniformly  asserted;  e.  g. 
by  Gelasius,  Epiat  ad  Epiac.  Litem,  c.  8  = 
Vecret,  Oeneral,  ap.  Hinschius,  p.  651 ;  see  S. 
Thom.  Aquin.  Sunvna^  snppl.  in  p.  iii.  qn.  38, 
art.  I,  and  Hal  Her,  de  Sacr.  EUd.  et  Ordin.  p. 
568.  iv.  Abbats,  provided  (a)  that  they  are 
pres  byte  1*8 ;  (6)  that  they  have  received  episcopal 
benediction  as  abbats,  can  ordain  readers  in  their 
own  abbey  according  to  2  Cone.  Nicaen.  c  14— a 
regulation  which  was  adopted  in  Western  canon 
law.  (Gratian,  Decret.  p.  i.  dist.  69,  c  1 ;  Ivo, 
Decret.  p.  5,  c  376,  1 ;  see  also  Innocent  III. 
Epist.  ann.  xiii.  127,  Migne,  P.  L.  vol.  cczvi.  314.) 
4.  Ordcuners  of  Ckrhs. — The  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions, dealing  probably  with  the  period  in 
which  each  church  was  complete  in  itself,  do  not 
allow  presbyters  to  ordain  even  clerks  (C.  A,  3, 
20).  But  in  the  West,  when  the  parochial 
system  established  itself,  and  the  rectors  of  rural 
parishes  came  to  have  a  sphere  of  work  and 
authority  which  was  in  many  respects  inde- 
pendent of  the  bishop,  presbyters  stood  in  a  very 
different  relation  to  the  lower  orders  of  clergy. 
In  the  7th  oentory  they  were  not  only  allowed 
to  admit  clerks,  but  encouraged  to  do  so  (Cone 
Emerit.  ▲.d.  666,  c.  18);  and  almost  sJl  the 
ordinals  of  the  Gregorian  type  agree  with  Statt, 
E-rA.  Ant  c.  10  in  enacting  that  a  singer  may 
enter  upon  his  office  **  absque  scientia  episcopi, 
sola  jussione  presbyteri." 

VL  lU'-orcUnatum, 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  earliest  period  each 
church  defined  for  itself,  in  individual  cases,  the 
conditions  upon  which  a  person  who  had  for- 
feited his  office  should  be  restored  to  it,  or  upon 
which  the  officer  of  another  church  should  have 
his  status  recognised.  It  is  also  probable  that, 
although  the  honorary  rank  which  was  fre- 
quently given  sometimes  became  substantive,  the 
state  of  things  which  is  forbidden  by  Can,  Apost 
c  68,  once  actually  existed,  and  that  an  officer 
of  one  church  who  sought  office  in  another  had 
to  undergo  a  second  election  and  a  second  ad- 
mission to  office.  When  the  age  of  councils 
began,  the  rules  which  were  laid  down,  either 
for  a  group  of  churches  or  for  the  catholic 
church  throughout  itie  world,  ordinarily  speci- 
fied the  penalty  whic^  was  incurred  by  a  viola- 
tion of  them.  Tne  chief  of  these  penalties  were, 
a  declaration  of  invalidity  (&«vpos  Icrrw  ^  X*<P^ 
TOtfla),  and  a  requirement  to  cease  from  office 
(wtrautrB^a  6  roioirrof  rov  icA^pov,  KaBaiptlo'dcci). 
The  offences  to  which  they  were  affixed  were 
chiefly,  (a)  violation  of  rules  of  ecclesiaatical 
organisation,  by  having  been  ordained  ont  of  the 
proper  church,  or  by  other  than  the  proper 
bishop :  (6)  simoniacal  ordination ;  (o)  ordination 
while  in  a  state  of  lapse  or  heresy.  [For  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  several  offences,  see  Orders, 
HOLV:  QucUifioafiona  for:  Discipline  o/.]  A 
pei-son  who  was  so  deposed,  or  whose  ordination 
was  80  declared  to  be  null,  could  not  become  a 


church  officer  again  without  again  going  through 
the  processes  which  he  had  gone  throni^h  incom- 
pletely in  the  first  instance :  for  example,  Cone. 
Nicaen.  c  8  enacts  that  returning  Cathari  shall 
receive  imposition  of  hands :  id  c.  19  enacts 
that  returning  Paulianists  must  be  both  re- 
baptised  and  re-elected  (iyajSaimirdcrreT  X"P<^ 
TOPtltrBua'ay),  This  continued  to  be  the  practice 
of  the  church.  For  example,  when  some  of  the 
Arian  clergy  wished  to  return  to  the  catholic 
faith,  it  was  enacted  that  they  might  be  ad- 
mitted to  office  by  the  bishop  "  cum  impositae 
manus  benedictione  **  (I  Cone.  Aurel.  ii.D.  511, 
e.  10 ;  Cone  Caesaraug.  a:d.  592,  c  1) :  so  in 
the  fbllowing  century,  of  those  who  were  or- 
dained ^'a  Scottorum  vel  Britonum  episcopis," 
who  held  schismatical  views  on  the  questions  of 
tonsure  and  Easter  (Poenit.  Theodor.  ii.  9,  1,  ap. 
Haddan  and  Stubbs,  vol.  iii.) :  and  so  also  in  the 
following  century,  of  those  who  were  ordained 
by  *'  episcopi  ambulantes  "  (Pippin,  Capit.  Ver- 
mer,  a.d,  753,  {  14^  ap.  Pertz,  Legwn,  vol.  i. 
p.  23);  and  for  thoee  who  had  been  unjustly 
degraded  4  Cone.  Tolet.  A.D.  633,  c.  28,  pre- 
scribes the  ritual  of  reordination. 

But  early  in  the  history  of  the  church,  there 
had  resulted  from  the  Donatist  controversy  a 
belief  in  the  minds  of  many  theologians  that  the 
grace  which  was  conferred  at  oi^ination,  like 
that  which  was  conferred  at  baptism,  was  in- 
alienable ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  lapse,  the  one  as 
well  as  the  other  remained  till  death,  and 
might,  moreover,  be  communicated  to  others. 
This  belief  is  expressed  with  some  emphasis 
by  St.  Augustine :  e,g,  de  Baptitmo  c.  Donat.  i. 
1,  vol.  ix.  p.  109;  oonira  EfiisL  Parmen.  ii.  28, 
vol.  ix.  p.  70,  and  is  either  stated  or  implied  in 
Ood.  Bodies,  Afrio.  i.  27  (on  which  see  Schelstrat 
ap.  Van  Espen,  tin  loe.) ;  td  c.  48 ;  5  Cone.  Carth. 
ell;  and  it  was  again  strongly  asserted  by 
Gregory  the  Great,  EpisL  ii.  46  ai  Jbann, 
Bavenn. ;  see  also  S.  Leo  Magn.  Epist.  18  (14) 
orf/amior.  p.  731.  An  isolaUd  but  important 
factor  in  the  discussion  is  the  existence  of  a 
Galatian  inscription  of  a.d.  461,  Corpus  Inter, 
Graeo.  No.  9259,  which  gives  a  record  of  one 
who  was  t'cioe  presbyter  (8U  ymp6fitPos  T/»cor^^ 
rcpof). 

VII.  LiteratHre. 

The  literature  of  ordination  is  extensive,  but 
the  following  will  be  found  to  be  the  most 
important  references:  1.  The  early  authorities 
and  ordinals,  for  which  see  Ordinal,  i.  The 
early  mediaeval  antiquarians,  Isidore  of  Seville  \ 
(deEoclesiasticis(JffkM8),k\hinjia  Flaocns  (Alcuin) 
{de  Divinis  Ojfk£s\  Amalarius  (de  EodeskO' 
ticis  OfficOs),  Hrabanus  Maurus  (de  fnstitulione 
Cferioorum)  (which  four  treatises,  with  others, 
will  be  found  printed  together  in  Hittorp.  de 
Divinis  CathoHoae  Eoolesiae  Oificiis^  Cologne, 
1568).  3.  The  French  liturgical  writers  of 
the  17ih  centurj:  HalUer  (de  Sacns  Electio- 
wbms  et  Ordinatiouafus\  Paria,  1636 ;  Morin  (de 
Sacris  Eodceiae  OrdinatiotuiMs\  Paris,  1655; 
Thomassin  (Ancienne  et  Nowa^Ue  Disoiplme  de 
FEglise^  ed.  i.  Paris,  1677  ;  Martene  (de  AMiiuis 
hkicUsiae  Sitibtts),  ed.  i.  Rouen,  1700  (quoted 
above  from  the  Bassano  edition  of  1788),  to 
which  may  be  added  Catalani's  notes  to  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Pontijioale  Romavunf  Borne,  17M 
(reprinted  at  Paria  in  1851> 
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[For  Qualifcationa  for  Ordination^  ^jnzmtno- 
iion  (in  the  later  sense),  Intervala  between 
Grades  of  Orders  (Interstitia),  TUlSf  see  under 
Obdebs,  Holy.]  [£.  H.] 

ORDO.  A  directory  for  the  dae  performiince 
of  any  sucred  rite.  An  ordo  might  (1)  contain 
directiomi  only,  or  (2)  it  might  give  the  prayers 
also.    [LrruROiCAL  Books,  p.  1008.] 

For  sereral  centuries  the  prayers  in  the  sacra- 
men  taries  were  not  accompanied  by  sntficient  direc- 
tions for  their  proper  use.  The  mbrics  in  the  litur- 
gies of  St.  James  and  St.  Mark  are  very  few  and 
brief  compared  with  those  of  the  present  Oreelc 
office.  The  same  difference  is  obsenrable  when  we 
compare  the  GelasianSacramentary  and  the  earlier 
copies  of  the  Gregorian  with  the  later  copies  of 
the  latter;  and  so  again  when  we  compare  the 
old  Gallican  missals,  disused  from  the  8th  oen- 
tury,  with  the  Hispano-Gothic,  which  was  in  use, 
and  undergoing  changes,  down  to  the  end  of  the 
elerenth.  This  paucity  of  directions  would 
cause  great  inconvenience,  especially  when  cere- 
monies were  multiplied  to  the  degree  of  which 
St.  Augustine  complains  {Ej>.  55,  ad  Janvtar,  19, 
§  35),  and  a  supplementary  book  of  instructions 
in  ceremonial  would  be  found  equally  necessary 
with  that  from  which  the  prayers  were  learnt. 
In  the  West  this  want  was  met  by  the  compila- 
tion of  a  book  to  which,  before  long,  the  oon- 
Tentional  name  of  Ordo  attached  itself.  In 
Gaul,  in  the  8th  century,  each  priest  was 
required  to  describe  his  own  practice  in  writing, 
and  to  present  this  **  lib^llns  ordinis"  to  the  bishop 
m  Lent  for  his  approbation,  "  rationem  et  or- 
dinem  ministerii  sui,  sire  de  baptismo,  sive  de  fide 
catholica,  idve  de  precibus  et  ordine  missarum  " 
(jCapU,  Karlomanni,  A.D.  742,  in  Balna.  Capit, 
Meg.  Frano.  i.  824).  In  the  same  age,  about 
730,  as  it  is  supposed,  appeared  the  **  libellus 
ordinis  Romani,"  or  **  Ordo  RonoanuK,"  a  direc- 
tory for  the  use  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  its 
subnrbicarian  dioceses  {Ord,  Mom,  i.  |  28 ;  iftis. 
ItaL  ii.  17)  in  the  firat  instance,  but  which  be- 
came, in  time,  so  far  as  it  could,  a  guide  to  all  the 
priests  who  used  the  Roman  offices.  Mabillon 
has  printed  three  libelli  de  Missa  Pomiifioali 
(Ord.  i.  ii.  iii.  ti.  s.  1-60X  which  may  be  called 
three  editions,  diflering  little  in  age,  of  the  same 
directory;  two  others,  de  Miasa  EffUOopcUi(r,  vi. 
64-76),  which,  from  the  celebrant  being  called 
cpiscopus  as  frequently  as  pontifex  and  from 
other  indications,  appear  to  be  intended  for  the 
use  of  any  bishop ;  one  ^  Ordo  Scrutinii  ad  electos, 
qualiter  debeat  celebrari "  (vii.  77-81);  and  two 
concerning  the  ordination  of  the  clergy  (riiL  ix. 
8&<-94)  [Ordinal];  all  of  which  were,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  editor,  "  written  before  the  9th  or 
10th  century  **  (CofnmenL  Fraev,  is.).  One  of  the 
libelli  de  JtfaMrrJSIpiscopa/iaboTe-mentioned,  speaks 
of  the  strictly  Roman  book  from  which  it  was 
derived  as  Momanua  Ordo  (0.  vi  8,  p.  73);  and 
mder  this  name  a  directory  authorised  by 
Borne  was  adopted  in  Gaul  towards  the  end 
of  the  8th  century :  ^  (Jnusquisque  preebyter 
missam  ordine  Romano  cum  sandaliis  celebrat " 
(CbjMMiHa  Brg.  Franc  v.  371).  PeniUnts  were 
to  be  reconciled,  "  sicut  in  sacramentario,  et  in 
Ordine  Romano,  continetur  "  {ibid,  vii.  202,  and 
Cammn  Isaad  Ung.  i.  35).  Aroalartus  of  Metz, 
about  820,  wrote  a  commentary  on  parts  of  Ordo 
ii.  (Jfiif.  JtaL  iL  42-^1)  under  the  title  of, 
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"  Eglogae  in  Ordinem  Romanum,**  firat  printed 
by  Baluze  {Capit,  Rej.  Fr.  ii.  1352)-^  then  by 
Mabillon  (m.  s.  p.  549),  in  the  body  of  which  he 
also  names  the  libellus  absolutely  "Romanus 
Ordo."  He  also  frequently  refera  to  this,  and  to 
the  apparently  earlier  form  of  it,  Ordo  i.  (u.  j. 
3-40)  in  his  work  De  Ecdesiasticis  Officiis, 
There  it  is  **  Libellus  Romanus"  (I.  17 ;  iii.  27), 
"  Libellus  Romani  Ordinis  "  (i.  30).  or  "^  Libellus 
qui  oontinet  Romanum  Ordinem  "  (i.  21).  In 
his  treatise,  De  Antiphon  iriOj  he  again  calls  it 
simply  **  Romanus  Ordo  "  (c  52).  There  also  he 
recognizes  the  existence  of  more  than  one  ouch 
directory:  **Scripta  quae  continent  per  divenuM 
libellos  Ordinem  Romanum  **  (ibid.). 

That  the  Ordo  Romanus  was  later  thnn  the 
sacramentary,  and  ancillary  to  it,  is  evident 
from  a  reference  to  the  latter  in  Ordo  i.  On 
Wednesday  in  holy  week  the  bishop  **  dicit  ora- 
tiones  solemnes,  sicut  in  sacramentorum  (libro) 
continetur  **  (c.  28,  p.  19).  But  at  length  many 
of  the  directions  of  the  Ordo  were  incorporated 
with  the  sacramentary,  and  thus  became  "  ru- 
brics." Compare,  for  example,  the  rnbrics 
peculiar  to  Codex  Eligianus,  from  which  Menard 
prints  (0pp.  S.  Greg.  tom.  iii.  62,  64,  Wednes- 
day in  holy  week ;  65,  Maundy  Thursdav,  &c.) 
with  Ord.  Rom.  i.  {  28,  30,  &c.  The  earliest 
Ordo  was  at  least  re-written  after  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  whom  it  thus  mentions :  **  Sabbato 
tempore  Adriani  institutum  est,  ut  fiecteretur 
pro  Carolo  rege  "  (24,  comp.  §  28).  Usher  sup- 
poses that  it  was  originally  compiled  about  730 
(Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  in  v.  Ordj  Rom.). 

(2)  An  office  of  prayer,  with  its  rubrics,  was 
also  called  Ordo.  Thus  in  the  Besan9on  sacra- 
mentary of  the  7th  century,  "Incipit  Ordo 
Baptismi"  (Mus.  Ital.  i.  323);  in  a  Roman 
sacramentary  of  the  9th,  "Ordo  vero  qualiter 
cataciiantur  (sic)  est  ita**  (Cod.  Oellon.  in 
Marten.  A%t.  Sod.  Rit.  t  i.  18  ;  Ord.  6);  "Ordo 
ad  infirmum  caticuminum  (sic)  faciendum  vel 
baptizandura  "  (ibid.  Ord.  7);  "  Incipit  Ordo  ad 
poenitentiam  dandam  "  (JSxeod.  cod.  u.  s.  i.  vi.  7  ; 
Ord.  6X  etc.  RcUio  was  sometimes  used  in  the 
same  sense  ;  as,  "  Incipit  Ratio  ad  dandam  poeni- 
tentiam "  (ifAd.  i.  vi.  3,  Ord.  2;  sim.  Ord.  10), 
"Itatio  qualiter  Domus  Dei  consecrnndus  est" 
(Pontificate  Ecgberhti,  26 ;  ed.  Suitees  Soc.). 

Literature. — ^In  1561,  George  Cassander  printed 
at  Cologne  four  ancient  "Libelli  Ordinis  Ro- 
mani ;"  A.  "  Ordo  Processionis  ad  Ecclesiam  sive 
Missam  secundum  Romanes;"  B.  "Ordo  Pro- 
cesaionis  quando  Episcopns  festlvis  diebns  Missam 
celebrare  voluerit,"  &c. ;  C.  "In  nomine  Domini 
incipit  Liber  de  Romano  Ordine,  qualiter  celo- 
brandumsit  Officium  Missae ;  "  D.  "  Incipit  Ordo 
Ecclesiiisticus  Romanae  Ecclesiae,  vel  qualiter 
Missa  celebratur."  In  1568,  Melchior  Hittorp 
reprinted  these  at  Cologne  in  his  collection  of 
tracts,  De  Dioinis  Eod.  Oath.  Officiis,  in  the  order, 
as  compared  with  that  of  Cassander,  A,  B,  D,  C. 
To  these  he  added  a  very  long  "  Ordo  Romanus 
Antiquus  de  reliquis  Anni  totius  Officiis  ac  Minis- 
teriis,"  compiled  from  several  "  libelli  ordinis  "  of 
▼ery  different  dates,  as  it  appears,  probably  by 
Bemold  of  Constance,  A.D.  1066,  which  was  re- 
published from  another  MS.  with  considerable 
variations  by  Martin  Gerbert,  ^onum.  Vet.  Litur^ 
giae  Aleinannioaey  P.  III.  p.  186,  typis  San.  Bias. 
1777.  The  libelli  of  Cassander  reappeared  in 
the  iftis.  Jiai,  of  Mabillon,  with  two  others 
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within  our  time,  if  we  mistalce  not,  and  many 
later.  His  order  is  tliat  of  the  apparent  dates  ;  I> 
(mach  enlarged);  A;  C;  \r.  **  t'lagmentum  Vet. 
Ord.  Rom.  Missa  PontiHcali  "  (complete  at  the 
end  of  Amalnrius,  Eijlogae,  Balnz.  Cbp.  Ji«ff.  Fr, 
ii.  136i ;  whence  Mabill.  «.  s.  5b9  and  61);  t. 
^  Ordo  Rom.  u.  8.  de  Missa  Episcopali  (primus) ;  '* 
B.  L.  A.  Muratori  has  transcribed  the  earliest 
of  these  (Mabill.  i.  Case.  D)  into  his  Litwgia 
Homana  Vetus  (torn.  ii.  p.  973)  from  Mabillon. 
Qerbert  also  gives  D  (the  first  part  of  Mab.  i.) 
in  his  J/onum.  u.  s.  p.  144,  from  a  MS.  of  the 
9th  centurj.  [W.  £.  S.] 

OREMUS  (ScnM/Aev).  This  is  the  ngnal, 
or  invitation,  to  the  people  to  join  in  spirit 
in  the  prayer  which  is  to  follow.  In  the 
West,  eioept  in  Spain  and  perhaps  Gaul,  both 
the  invitation  and  the  prayer  were  uttered 
by  the  priest,  who  was  said  reepectiyely  aro' 
twnem  mcUcere  and  dare.  In  the  luist  it 
belonged  to  the  deacon's  oflSoe  to  ^bid"  the 
prayers ;  and  the  earlier  and  full  form,  of 
which  the  Clementine  Liturgj  and  that  of  St. 
James  give  several  examples,  consisted  in  the 
deacon  announcing  the  topics  of  prayer  to  the 
people  clauiie  by  clause,  while  they  responded 
KvfN«  i\4rj<royy  or  some  corresponding  ejacula- 
tion, at  the  close  of  which  the  priest  summed  up 
the  petitions  in  a  collect.  It  is  possibly  a  trace 
of  a  similar  custom  that  we  find  in  the  Gelasian 
Sacramentary  for  certain  days  (e.g.  lib.  i.  41, 
Ordo  de  feria  vL  pastione  Domini)  such  directions 
as  these:  **Sacerdos  dicit  Oremutj  et  adnuntiat 
diaconus  Flectamua  genua.  £t  post  panlulum 
dicit  Letxde,  £t  dat  orationem."  Similarly, 
Ordo  Romanus  I.  (Mabillon,  ifits.  Hal.  tom.  ii. 
p.  22,  &c).  That  in  Africa  the  priest  bade  the 
prayers  may  be  inferred  from  St.  Aug.  Ep.  217, 
ad  Vitalem,  §  2  (Migne,  tom.  ii.  978^  where  he 
says  **quando  audis  sacerdotem  Dei  ad  altare 
exhortantem  popnlum  Dei  oirare  pro  incredulis," 
&c  In  Spain  and  Gaul  it  appears  that  the 
deacon  gave  the  invitation,  while  the  priest  pro- 
nounced the  prayer  (cf.  Isid.  Hispal.  de  Ecdes. 
Off.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8 :  **  Ipsi  (sc.  diaconi)  clara  voce 
in  modum  praeconis  admonent  cunctos,  sive  in 
orando,  sive  in  flectendo  genua,  sive  in  psallen- 
do,  sive  in  lectionibus  audiendo*';  and  immediately 
afterwards  "  illi  (sacerdoti)  orare,  huic  (diacono) 
psallera  mandatur."  The  jermon  attributed  to 
wCaenarius  of  Aries,  among  the  Sermonee  Suf^Mtit. 
of  St.  Augustine,  tom.  v.  app.  6enn.  286,  §§  1,  7, 
suggestN  the  same  conclusion.    [Pbaboo  ;  Pbos- 

PliONESIS.] 

In  the  present  Mozarabic  Liturgy,  "  Oremus  " 
is  only  said  twice,  viz.  before  the  "Agyos,**  and 
before  the  Capituitunj  which  introduces  the 
Lord's  Prayer. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  occurrence  of 
the  word  in  the  Roman  Missal,  just  before  the 
offertory,  where  no  spoken  prayer  follows  it. 
This  probably  marks  the  place  of  some  variable 
prayer,  answering  (it  may  be)  to  the  Ambrosian 
Oratio  super  sindonemy  which  has  beoome 
disused.  (See  Pseudo-Alcnin  de  Div.  Off.  cap.  <  de 
Celebratione  Missae,'  and  Amal.  de  Eoctee.  Off. 
lib.  iii.  cap.  19.) 

The  ordinary  use  of  the  word  in  any  of  the 
offices  is  to  mark  the  begianing  of  a  set  prayer, 
to  be  said  by  the  priest  aloud,  in  which  the 
people  only  concur  by  the  concluding  '*  Amen," 


in  contradistinction  to  some  other  form  of  prayer, 
e.g.  by  versiclee  and  responses,  or  some  other  act 
of  worship. 

Authoritiee. — Bona,  Rer,  Liturg.  lib.  ii.  cap. 
V.  §  1 1 ;  Du  Cange,  s.v. ;  Zaccaria,  Ononi'isiioon 
Bitttale,  s.v.  [C.  £.  H.] 

OBENTIUS  (1),  martyr,  with  six  brothers, 
soldiers,  under  Galerius ;  commemorated  June  24. 
(BmU.  MtnoL  ;  Act.1  8S.  Jun.  iv.  859.) 

rc.  H,] 

(8)  "  Of  the  number  of  the  ancient  confessors," 
with  Secnndus,  at  Antioch,  Nov.  15.  (Wright's 
Ant.  Syr.  Marty 

0REP8ES,  presbyter,  martvr  with  Or ;  com- 
memorated Aug.  23.    (Basil.  Menol.)      [C.  H.] 

ORESTES  (1),  martyr,  under  Diocletian; 
commemorated  Nov.  9.    (Basil.  Menol.) 

(S)  Martyr  with  Enstratius  and  others ;  com- 
memorated  Dec.  13.  (Basil.  MentU.;  Daniel, 
Cod.  Liturg.  iv.  277.)  [C.  H.] 

-  ORGAN.  The  name  "  organum  "  was  «t 
first  not  restricted  to  a  particular  instrament, 
but  app^rs  to  have  nearly  become  so  by  St. 
Augustine's  time.  Commenting  on  Psalm  cl.  he 
says:  *^Nam  cum  organum  vocabnlum  graecmn 
sit,  ut  dixi,  generale  omnibus  musicis  instru- 
ments, hoc  cui  folles  adfaibentur  alio  Graeci 
nomine  appellant.  (Jt  autem  organum  dicatur, 
magis  Latina  et  ea  vulgaris  est  oonsuetudo." 
And — **Quamvis  jam  obtinuerit  consuetude  ut 
organa  proprie  dicantur  ea  quae  inflantnr  fol- 
libus."  So  firom  his  enarr.  on  Psalm  Ivi. 
(our  57th),  ^  non  solum  illud  organum  dicatur 
quod  grande  est  et  inflatur  follibns,  sed  quio- 
qnid  aptatur  ad  cantilenam,"  we  also  learn 
that  organs  were  of  considerable  size.  In  the 
same  comment  he  I4>plie8  the  term  "  organum  " 
to  the  cithara  and  the  psalterium. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  history  of  this 
instrument  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  Dr. 
Rimbault's  portion  of  Hopkins  and  Rimbault's 
excellent  work  on  this  subject.  There  it  is 
conclusively  proved  that  the  first  epoch  which 
distinguuhes  the  antique  organ  from  the  medi- 
aeval one,  viz.,  the  invention  of  the  keyboard, 
is  very  nearly  svnchronous  with  that  which  dis- 
tinguishes antique  from  mediaeval  music,  the 
invention  of  the  stave,  being  about  the  end  of 
the  11th  century.  Up  to  this  time  it  would 
appear  that  organs  only  differed  in  size  and 
number  of  pipes,  and  in  the  appliances  for  sup- 
plying wind.  The  article  '*Hydraula"  in  Smith's 
Dki.  Greek  and  Bonu  Antiq.  gives  the  earliest 
form  of  it. 

Athenaeus  says  that  it  was  invented  by  Ctest- 
bins,  of  Alexandria,  from  a  contrivance  applied 
to  a  clepsydra,  in  order  to  annonnoe  the  hours 
at  night.  This  contrivance  is  attributed  to 
Plato,  but  it  seems  very  doubtful,  because  it  is 
only  said  of  him  as  a,  tradition  (Xcycroc),  cud 
Aristoxenus  was  not  acquainted  with  the  thing ; 
he,  being  not  far  removetl  from  Plato's  date,  and 
professedly  writing  on  music,  would  be  likely  to 
have  known  of  such  an  invention  of  Plate's  (if 
it  were  so).  The  organ  of  Ctesibius  is  of  course 
much  later  {Athen.  Deipn.  iv.  23). 

The  oi^n  is  simply  a  development  of  the 
Syrinx  or  Pandean  pipe,  aud  in  its  earliest  form 
consisted  of  a  small  box  into  the  top  of  which  • 
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rovr  of  pipes  xvu  insorted;  the  wind  was  supplied 
from  the  i>erformer*8  mouth  by  means  of  a  tube 
at  one  end  ;  and  any  pipe  was  made  to  sound  by 
means  of  drawing  a  slide  which  would  open 
the  hole  in  which  the  pipe  was  placed ;  the  slide 
being  pushed  in  again,  the  hole  was  closed,  and 
the  communication  between  the  pipe  and  the  box 
being  thus  cut  ofl',  the  sound  immediately  ceased. 
In  modem  organs,  for  these  slides  have  been 
substituted  ralves  or  pallets. 

The  first  object  seemed  to  be  to  augment  the 
sound,  by  multiplying  the  number  of  pipes 
which  would  be  in  unison  with  each  other; 
and  Ctesibius  has  the  reputation  of  having 
invented,  or  rendered  practicable,  the  perforated 
slide,  which  enabled  the  performer  to  bare  the 
pipes  more  under  command.  This  will  be  best 
understood  by  the  following  figure,  which  repre- 
sents the  holes  in  which  the  pipes  stand. 
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fThis  would  be  now  technically  called  an 
organ  of  three  stops.] 

Each  of  the  sudes  mentioned  before  would 
coTer  one  of  the  vertical  columns  in  the  above 
figure,  and  Otenbius's  slides  would  cover  one  of 
the  horizontal  rows;  the  modem  analogue  of 
the  latter  is  the  **  register  "  or  **  stop."  If  three 
cards  be  talcen  pierced  with  holes  exactly  as  in 
the  figure,  and  the  one  be  kept  whole,  and  the 
others  divided  into  sections  containing  respec- 
tively a  vertical  column  and  a  horisontal  row,  so 
as  to  be  movable,  and  the  three  be  placed  over 
each  other,  the  action  will  be  clearly  seen. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  pipes  required 
also  artificial  methods  for  supplying  wind;  the 
bellows  was  adopted,'  and  by  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Julian  the  Apostate  had  become  so 
Urge  as  to  be  made  of  a  ball's  hide.  This 
appears  from  an  epigram  of  his : 

AAA     wo  TBVpWI*   WpWOptmw  VwlJAV^^fOf  mlfWlft 


Thus  the  organ  became  a  complicated  instrument. 
Tertnllian  (deJjuma,  xiv.)  uses  it  as  a  similitude 
for  the  many  members  composing  one  body. 
''Specta  portentissimam  Archimedis  munificen- 
tiam,  organum  hydrolicum  dioo,  tot  membra, 
tot  partes,  tot  compagines,  tot  itinera  vocum, 
tot  compendia  sonornm,  tot  oommercia  modorum, 
tot  ades  tibiamm,  et  una  moles  erunt  omnia." 
it  woold  seem  from  this  that  the  organ  was 
eenstnicted  so  as  to  be  played  in  the  various 
modes,  Dorian,  Lydian,  &c.,  and  thus  supplied 
vlth  pipes  all  the  sounds  of  the  complete 
^  system  " ;  if  the  **  modi"  here  be  understood 
to  include  the  **  Oenera,"  we  should  have  an 
organ  of  a  compass  of  three  octaves  and  a 
tone,  with  some  quarter-tones  in  it ; .  but  it 
might  be  much  smaller  than  this.  The  **  com- 
powlia  sonornm  "  woald  appear  to  be  slides,  to 
out  off  the  wind  altogether,  or  f^om  some  of  the 
yttBks  of  pipes,  i^  our  modem  ** stops"  (the 
koiixontai  rows  in  the  figure  given  above) ;  and 
tha  '*  itinera  vocnm  "  woud  probably  be  the  row 
of  pipes  belonging  to  the  same  note  (the  yertical 
eolnmna  in  the  figure). 
So  St  Augustine  (on  Psalm  cl.) :  **  Quibns  for- 
I  ideo  addidit  organnm,  non  ut  singulae  sonent, 
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sed  ut  diversitate  concordtssima  consonent,  slcut 
ordinantur  in  organo."  Thus  the  organ  would 
be  likened  to  a  whole  combination  of  ditt'erent 
musical  instruments. 

The  wind  was  supplied  either  directly  from  a 
bellows  worked  bv  hand  (in  some  cases  worked 
by  the  weight  of  a  man  standing  on  it),  con- 
stituting a  ^pneumatic"  organ;  or  the  wind 
from  the  bellows  was  subjected  to  a  water  pres- 
sure to  steady  its  supply,  constituting  an  *'  hy- 
draulic '*  organ.  The  latter  sort  was  at  first 
considered  the  better,  but  afterwards  it  was 
superseded  by  the  other. 

Vossius  (de  PcemtUtun  Oemtu)  says  that  the 
use  of  hydraulic  organs  had  ceased  at  the  time 
of  Cassiodorus  (6th  century),  and  this  author  is 
cited  as  raeniloning  organs  as  in  common  use. 
Ho  gives  the  following  quotation  from  Claudian : 

**  Tel  qal,  magna  lev!  detmdens  mnrmnra  tacto, 
lonumerss  voces  segetls  modnlatar  ahense, 
Intonai  ernuiU  digito  penitosqoe  trsbsU 
Yecte  Ulxirantes  in  cannlna  coodtat  viKjaa." 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  pipes  were 
frequently  made  of  bronze,  and  the  sound  pro- 
duced by  drawing  the  slides. 

This  practice  was  continued  as  late  as  the 
time  of  St.  Dunstan ;  the  pipes  are  then 
described  as  **  aereae  fistnlae  ( W.  Malmesb. 
VUa  S.  Amelmi), 

Yossins  tells  us  that  the  barbarians  tried  un- 
successfully to  make  hydraulic  organs,  and  so 
n^oally  they  were  made  pneumatic,  with  leather 
bellows,  but  that  the  I  ydiiiulic  ones  were  still 
considered  superior,  lie  quotes  Cassiodorns's 
description  of  one:   *' organum  est  quasi  turris 

Siuaedam  diversis  fistnlis  fabricata,  quibns  flatu 
ollium  vox  copiosissima  destinatur  [var.  Icct. 
distinotur];  et  ut  earn  modulatio  decora  com- 
ponat,  linguis  quibusdnm  ligneis  ab  interiori 
parte  construitur,  quos  disciplinabi liter  nisgis- 
trorum  digit!  reprimentes,  grandlsonam  eifi- 
ciunt  et  suavissimnm  cantilenam.** 

There  is  a  very  singular  poem  representing 
an  organ,  by  PuSlilius  Porphyrius  Optatianus 
(4th  century);  something  in  the  style  of  the 
"Altars,"  "Easter  Wings,"  &c.  of  George  Her- 
bert. One  thing  seems  to  be  clear  frum  this 
poem,  that  the  longest  pipe,  and  therefore  the 
bass  of  the  organ,  was  at  the  performer's  right 
hand,  precisely  contrary  to  our  present  arrange- 
ment, but  analogous  to  that  of  the  harp,  so  far 
as  the  right  hand  of  the  performer  is  concerned. 
This  arrangement  was  probably  adopted  as 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  strings  of  the  lyre. 
It  appears  from  tl^e  latter  part  of  this  poem 
that  the  pipes  were  made  of  bronze,  and  arranged 
in  ranks  in  a  quadrangular  form,  as  in  the  figure 
given  above,  and  these  appear  to  have  been 
the  slides  worked  by  the  performer,  to  open  and 
shut  the  holes  in  which  the  pipes  were  placed  ; 
the  wind  being  supplied  by  a  number  of  youths 
each  in  charge  of  a  bellows. 

A  representation  preserved  in  Gori's  T^esenwua 
Diptychorum,  (said  to  be  fVom  a  MS.  of  the  time 
of  Charlemagne)  seems  to  agree  with  this  very 
well.  King  David  on  a  throne,  playing  a  lyre, 
is  accompanied  by  three  men  on  a  trumpet,  a 
sort  of  violin  or  barbiton,  and  a  set  of  bells  (or 
perhaps  cymbals);  and  farther  off  is  a  pnev 
matic  organ,  with  the  performer  (seated  at  the 
extreme  right,  in  the  semiciroolar  part  of  the 
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drawing)  working  the  slidet,  and  another  blowing 
the  bellows,  it  would  seem  moet  probable  that 
the  king  is  yiewing  one  end  of  the  organ,  no  as 
to  see  both  the  organist  and  the  bellows-blower, 
they  being  on  opposite  sides  of  the  instmment. 
This  would  put  the  longest,  t^.  the  bass,  pipes  op- 
posite the  organist's  right  hand.  (See  eat  No.  1.) 
At  this  end  of  the  organ  appear  to  be  two 
other  slides,  and  these  would  seem  most  pro- 
bably to.be  registers  or  stops,  running  under  a 
rank  of  pipes  such  as  that  shown  in  the  draw- 
ing ;  there  would,  therefore,  be  another  similar 


author,  quoted  in  Hawkins,  ffisL  of  Music,  p. 
238X  and  an  hydraulic  one  was  erected  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  in  826,  for  Louis  the  Pious,  by  one 
George,  or  rather  Gregory,  a  Venetian,  afier  the 
Greek  manner  ( Vossius,  de  Poematum  Cantu) ;  but 
though  the  writers  of  that  age  had  praised  Gre- 
gory's undertaking,  they  did  not  say  wnether  it  was 
a  success.  An  organ  was  also  sent  to  Charlemagne, 
br  the  Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid,  and  was  probably 
placed  in  ooe  of  the  churches  of  Aiz-la-Chapeile. 
S.  Aldhelm  {d$  L-mie  Virgmum)  is  quoted  in 
proof  that  the  eitemal  pipes  of  organs  in  Saxon 


rank  behind  these ;  this  organ  would  be  of  two 
stops,  unless  some  more  were  understood.  The 
slides  worked  by  the  performer  would  run  trans- 
Tersely  to  the  ranks  of  pipes,  and  each  slide 
would  open  two  (or  perhaps  more)  pipes  of  the 
same  sound.  The  performer  seems  to  be  pulling 
one  slide  out  and  pushing  another  in,  thus  pass- 
ing from  one  note  of  his  tune  to  the  following 
note.  He  had,  previously  to  his  performance,  it 
would  seem,  gone  to  the  bass  end  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  drawn  out  two  stops. 

The  use  of  organs  in  churches  is,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Platina  and  others,  ascribed  to  pope 
ViUlian  (658-672);  but  Lorinns  gives  it  a 
higher  antiquity.  ^  Julianus,  unus  de  auctoribns 
catenae  in  Job  multo  antiijuior  Vitaliano  et 
Gregorio  magno,  ait  cum  pietate  organa  usurpari 
posse,  et  jam  in  templis  nsum  illorum  ftiisse 
cum  scriberet."  **  In  Concilio  Coloniensi  pnecipi- 
tur  sic  adhiberi  organorum  in  templis  melodiam, 
ut  non  lasciviam  magis  quam  derotionem  ezcitet, 
et  ut  praeter  hymnos  divinoa  cantioaque  spiri- 
tualia,quidquam  resonet  ac  repraesentet.  Ponti- 
fex  in  Capella,  et  graves  quidam  relligiosi,  eorum 
abstinent  usu."  But  in  England  the  contrary 
practice  obtaioed,  as  the  monastic  churches  were 
generally  provided  with  organs,  as  appears  from 
the  account  of  the  death  of  king  Edgar  (Sir  H. 
Spelman,  Qhnaru^  s.  v.  Organ) :  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  in  use  in  any  other 
churches.    (Compare  Music,  p.  1346.) 

In  797  an  organ  was  sent  to  king  Pepin,  by 
the  emperor  C!onstantine  (tract  by  an  unknown 


times  were  gilded.  The  quotation  hitherto  givan 
consists  of  the  last  three  lines  of  the  following 
extract : — 

**8I  wro  quisqasn  dwrdsram  napoit  odas 
Et  pottoia  cuplt  qusm  pulset  prcttne  chordsa 
QuU  PMlmista  pins  psallebai  cantftms  oltm, 
Ac  mentem  magoo  sestit  modulamine  pasd 
Et  caiita  gnielli  reftaglt  coDtentas  adesoe. 
If  azima  milleais  soscultuu  oricana  flabriSt 
Mttlofat  aoditam  vento^  folUbas  iste, 
Qaaoitibet  auratis  Ailgeiouit  caetera  capsts." 

It  appears  to  the  writer  of  this  article  that 
the  contrary  is  rather  proved — that  the  beautiful 
appearance  arising  from  gilding,  &c,  refers  to 
other  instrument^  and  that  the  organ  had  to 
appeal  for  its  adoption  to  considerations  of  sound 
cnly,  and  had  the  disadvantage  of  an  unpleasing 
appearance.  Certainly  the  representations  of  it 
are  not  very  attractive  to  the  sight.  But  this 
passage  does  prove  that  organs  in  the  7th  and 
8th  centuries  were  large,  although  **  millenis  " 
must  be  considered  somewhat  indefinite.  So  St. 
Augustine,  *^  quod  grande  est "  above.  Not  much 
later  than  our  period  an  organ  was  erected  at 
Winchester,  with  fourteen  bellows  and  400  pipca, 
40  to  each  key.  This  also  had  the  ^  lyric  semir 
tone,"  and  it  would  seem  most  probable  that  its 
compass  was 

ss -,   ^  to  pq  -^  -^  "^ — — 

It  was  blown  by  70  (?)  men,  and  played  on  -bj 
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one  DUDiged  the  alidai  tbat  earned  th*  pip«  to 
■peak,  and  the  Dtb«T  maiiagHl  the  lanka  of  pipea 
to  ba  QHil ;  iu  mad«rD  pailanca,  one  playing  on 
the  Icejbauil,  the  other  ihifting  the  itopi ;  only 
theie  irers  laCsr  improvementi  (lee  Wolatan'e 
poem,  quoted  in  Eopkini  and  Kimbanlt,  p.  16); 
or  it  might  pocsiblj  mean  that  th«  Mt  of  tlidei 
wai  dibtribated  b«twoan  the»  two  men  to 
manags,  the  one,  perhapa,  taking  the  lower 
portion,  and  the  other  the  npper,  mailing,  in 
lact,  a  daet   perfoTDunce,  which    might   be   a 


In  Hopkint  and  Rimbaalt'i  Book  on  the  Orgnc 
p.  18.-    (See  cat  No.  3.) 

It  a  there  deicribed  aa  a  pneninaUc  organ 
bat  the   writer  cannot   help  tbioking  that  th' 
cjlindere  in  the  basement  are  intended  "    '    ' 
water,  and  thui  make  it  an  hjdnuli< 
oaller   of  theae 


lid 


apparently 


[if  wh: 


I    two    tetrachonia, 


ight   pi  pea. 


auigned  i_    — „_ 

beara  out  the  anppoaitioi 

I  for  tbe  compai 


which 


Tery  conuderable  adTantajte  In  accompanying 
tbe  plnin-aong,  when  we  rem»mb*r  that  every 
•oand  produced  inTolred  the  drawing  of  a  ilide 
and  pnahing  it  in  again. 

The  accompanying  ent^Ting  (No.  S)^m  the 
Utrecht  puilter  repmenta  aa  organ  of  th«  8th 
c«Dtnry ;  a  better  and  larger  inatmment  ii  repre- 
■fited  in  an  Anglo-Saion  HS.  now  In  the  Library 
•r  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  li  engra-nd 
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the  synemmenoa  md  diemjmenon  tetrachoi'dt. 
The  other  hu  ten  pipes,  which  might  be 
imagined  tobe— 


$ 


If  this  be  true,  the  bus  pipes  hsd  got  placed  at 
the  perfonnei's  left  hand,  as  we  hare  got  them 
now.  It  ii  not  at  all  evident  how  these  men 
were  conceived  as  plaring;  thej  are  placed 
behind  the  organ,  and  of  eonrse  the  slides  they 
had  to  manipalate  are  ont  of  sight;  possiblj 
the  artist  may  be  representing  them  as  about  to 
commence,  aiMl  giving  directions  to  their  four 
bellows-blowers  to  give  them  plenty  of  wind  to 
sUrt  with.  [J.  R.  L.] 

ORIENS,  bishop  of  Ansdnm,  commemorated 
Hay  1.  (Usnard.  ^art.)\  Oribntioi  (Hienm, 
Mart, ;  BolL  Acta  88.  Mai.  i.  61.)  [C.  H.] 

ORIENTATION.  A  term  applied  to  the 
sitnation  of  churches,  with  the  sanctuary,  or  part 
containing  the  altar,  towards  the  east. 

One  of  the  earliest  traces  of  orientation  is  found 
in  the  Apostolic  ConMtilMionM  (u.  57),  *«  And  6rst 
let  the  house  be  oblong,  turned  iowtrdt  the 
tatty  the  pastophoria  on  either  side  towards 
the  east."  It  is  asserted,  indeed,  by  Mubillon  {de 
Lituraia  Oallioana,  i.  8),  wlien  spealcing  of  the 
ancient  churches,  th^t  **  they  ali  used  to  end  in 
an  apsis  or  bow,  and  used  to  looic  towards  the 
east.  This  statement,  however,  needs  some 
qualification.  For  the  church  of  Antioch  is 
described  by  Socrates  {^Hist.  Eod.  lib.  v.  cap.  22), 
who  says  that  ^  it  had  its  position  inverted  ;  for 
its  altar  loolcs  not  towards  the  East,  but  towards 
the  West."  Paulinus  speaks  of  the  orientation 
of  a  church,  not  as  the  universal  or  obligatory 
usage,  but  only  as  "movem  usitatierem."  On 
the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  eastern  position 
of  the  altar  was  the  rule,  but  that  there  were 
exceptions  to  it  from  very  early  times.  For  the 
origin  of  this  usage,  see  East,  p.  586. 

In  the  attempt  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the 
subject  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  &ct  that 
others  besides  Christians  have  had  a  rule  of  the 
kind.  There  is  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the 
point  in  the  Lexicon  Univereale  of  Hofmann 
(s.  V.  Occidens).  He  shews,  upon  the  authority 
of  Josephus,  that  both  in  the  tabernacle  and 
in  the  temple  the  arrangements  of  the  struo> 
ture  were  such  as  to  cause  the  Jewish  wor- 
shippers to  face,  not  towards  the  east,  but  to- 
wards the  west,  in  the  functions  of  religion. 
Mairoonides  (On  Prayery  cap.  zi.  1,  2)  traces  the 
TiSAg9  to  a  still  higher  antiquity,  linding 
evidence  in  Scripture  itself  that  such  was  the 
position  adopted  by  Abraham  upon  Mount 
Moriah — a  position  which  amongst  the  Jews 
was  not  confined  to  tabernacle  and  temple,  but 
extended  likewise  to  synagogue  and  prayer- 
house.  He  adds  a  reason  of  the  usage — ^that 
inasmuch  as  the  gentile  heathen  faced  toward 
the  east,  it  was  proper  that  the  people  of  God 
should  adopt  the  opposite  position.  Under  this 
head  the  following  passage  from  a  vision  of 
Ezekiel  is  relevant :  **  And  he  brought  me  into 
the  inner  court  of  the  Lord's  house,  and,  behold, 
at  the  door  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  between 
the  porch  and  the  altar,  were  about  five  and 
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twenty  men,  with  their  backs  toward  the 
temple  of  the  Lord  and  their  faces  toward  the 
east ;  and  they  worshipped  the  sun  toward  the 
east  '*  (Esek.  viii.  16).  There  is  some  difficulty 
in  harmonising  the  ^tements  of  Vitmvius  and 
other  pagan  writers  of  authorit}  as  to  the 
orientation  of  the  altar,  the  sacred  image,  and 
the  worshipper  in  the  temples  of  the  heathen. 
Bvt  the  following  passage  of  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria nay  perhaps  be  taken  as  giving  a  dear 
and  accurate  account  of  their  usage :  ^  The  most 
ancient  tem]des  (of  the  pagans)  looked  towards 
the  west  (ie.  had  their  entimice  towards  the 
west),  that  those  who  stood  with  their  face  to- 
wards the  image  might  be  taught  to  turn  towards 
the  enst "  {Strom.  viL  7,  |  43).  Hence  the 
practice  of  orientating  a  church  may  be,  in  ita 
origin,  one  of  those  many  customs  which  Chris- 
tianity Ibund  current  in  the  pagan  world,  and 
which  by  a  wise  economy  it  took  up  and  turned 
to  ita  own  purpose.  A  long  disooune  on  the 
entire  subject  will  be  found  by  those  who  wish 
to  pursue  it  farther  in  the  AmuUs  of  cardinal 
Baronius  {Anm.  58,  c  105).  [H.  T.  A.] 

OHION,  martyr,  commemorated  at  Alex* 
andria,  Aug.  16.  (Wright's  Ant.  Syr.  Mart,  in 
J&wm.  Sae,  Lit.  1866, 428 ;  Jiienm.  Mart ;  Boll. 
Acta  8&  iii.  289.)  [C.  H.] 

ORLEANS,  COUNCILS  OF  (Aurelia- 
MEWU.  COMGILIA).  (1)  AJ).  511,  by^Order  of 
Olovis;  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  fifth  month 
according  to  some  MSS.  which  the  rest  make 
July  (shewing  that  the  GalHcan  year  began 
then  in  March),  as  the  authors  of  Z*Art 
de  r)€rif.  lee  Dates  observe,  presided  over  by 
Cyprian,  metropolitan  of  Bordeaux,  who  sub- 
scribed first,  with  thirty-one  bishops,  all  of  whose 
sees  are  given,  after  him,  the  bishop  of  Orleans 
as  low  down  as  last  but  two.  The  Isidorian 
collection,  however,  may  be  thought  to  discredit 
this  order.  The  number  of  canons  passed  was 
likewise  thirty -one ;  "  dont  quelques  uns,"  say 
the  same  authorities,  "  entreprennent  sur  la 
jurisdiction  civile.  Tel  est  le  quatri&me  qui 
ordonne  que  les  fils,  les  petits-fils,  et  les  arriftre- 
petits-fils  de  ceux  qui  ont  v^ou  dans  la  cl^ri- 
cature,  demeureront  sons  le  pouvoir  et  la 
jurisdiction  de  I'^v^ue.  Les  pires  de  I'assem- 
bl^  dans  le  cinquiime  reconnaissent  que  toutes 
les  tfglises  tiennent  du  Roi  les  fonds  dont  elles 
sont  dot^s ;  c'est  li,  si  Ton  croit  nn  modeme,  le 
fondement  de  la  R^ale.  On  ne  pouvait  gu^re 
la  tirer  de  pins  loin."  In  the  earlier  pait  of 
the  fourth,  which  they  inadvertently  call  the 
sixth  canon,  H  is  ordained  that  no  secular  person 
shall  be  taken  for  any  clerical  ofiice,  except  by 
command  of  the  king  or  with  consent  of  the 
judge.  Of  the  rest,  the  first  three  prescribe 
rules  for  different  persons  who  have  t«ken 
sanctuary.  By  the  eighth,  any  bishop  knowingly 
ordaining  a  slave  unknown  to  his  master  is 
mulcted  to  his  master  of  twice  his  price.  By 
the  ninth,  a  deacon  or  presbyter  committing  a 
capital  crime,  is  to  be  removed  from  his  office  and 
from  communion.  By  the  sixteenth,  bishops  are 
bound  to  relieve  the  poor,  sick,  and  disabled,  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power.  By  the  •'ighteenth, 
no  brother  may  marry  the  widow  of  his  deceased 
brother.  By  the  nineteenth,  monks  nre  to  obey 
their  abbat,  and  abbats  the  bishops.  The  twenty- 
sixth   says!   ^cum   ad   celelnnuidas   missns  in 
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Dei  nomine  conrenitur,  popalus  non  ante  dboedat 
quam  missae  aolennitas  compIe«tar;  et,  nbi 
epiacopus  fuerit,  benedictionem  accipiat  aaoer- 
dotia."  The  twenty-MTenth :  **  rogationes,  id 
est,  litanias  ante  asceni ionem  Domini  ab  omnibua 
eoelesiia  plaooit  celebrari ;  ita  ut  praemincnm 
triduanum  jejnnium  in  Dominicae  aacenaionis 
festiritate  aolvatur."  .  .  The  last:  ''epiaoopoai 
si  infirmitate  non  fuerii  impeditus,  eeclesiae  oui 
prozimiia  fnerit  die  Dominico  deesae  non-  liceai." 
A.  short  letter  Arom  these  buthopa  to  the  king  is 
preserved,  begging  him  to  contirm  what  they 
had  decreed,  if  it  met  with  hia  approval.  Many 
more  canons  are  given  to  this  council  by  Bur- 
ohard  and  others.    (Mansi,  viiL  347-72.) 

(2)  A.D.  533,  or  536  according  to  Manai,  Jnae 
S3;  by  order  of  the  kings  of  France,  when 
twenty-one  canons  on  discipline  were  passed,  to 
which  Honoratus,  bishop  of  Bourges,  subscribed 
first,  Leotttins,  bishop  of  Orleans,  second,  with 
twenty-fonr  bishops  and  five  representatives  of 
absent  bishops  aAer  them.  As  regards  their 
matter,  the  seven  first  relate  to  bishops,  metro- 
politans, and  oonndls ;  the  eighth  and  ninth  to 
deacons  and  presbyters ;  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
to  marriage.  By  the  thirteenth,  abbats,  guar- 
dians of  shrines  (martynirii),  rednaes,  and 
presbyters,  are  inhibited  from  giving  letters  of 
peace  (epi;»tolia:  which  is,  however,  the  correc- 
tion of  Du  Cange,  for  apoaioik^  which  he  cannot 
explain).  **  Presbyter,  vel  diaconns  sine  Uteris," 
■ays  the  sixteenth,  '*  vel  si  baptizandi  ordinem 
netciat,  nuliatenus  ordinetur."  The  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  are  directed  against  deaconesses, 
of  whom  no  more  are  to  be  ordained.  By  the 
aineteenth,  Jevrs  and  Christiana  may  not  inter- 
marry. By  the  twentieth,  Catholica  who  go 
back  to  idolatry,  or  partake  of  meats  ofifered  to 
idols,  are  to  be  excluded  from  church-aaserablies. 
By  the  twenty-first,  abbats  refusing  to  obey 
bishops  are  to  be  excluded  from  communion. 
This  oovttcil  is  not  given  in  the  Isidorian  col- 
lection.   (Mansi,  viii.  835-40.)  , 

(3)  ▲.D.  538,  May  7,  the  preface  to  which 
seems  hardly  consistent  with  so  short  an  interval 
between  this  and  the  last  council ;  and  this,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  given  in  the  Isidorian  collec- 
tion. Jt  was  attended  by  nineteen  bishops,  of 
whom  the  metropolitan  of  Lyons  subscribed 
first,  and  the  bishop  of  Orleans  last,  and  by  the 
representatives  of  seven  absent  bishops.  Thirty- 
three  canons  on  discipline  were  pasasd,  moat  of 
them  testifying  to  a  general  neglect  of  the  canons 
from  the  metropolitan  downwards,  and  some  of 
them  not  easy  to  understand.  [COMMaNiON, 
Holt,  p.  419.]  The  thirtieth  forbids  Jews  to 
mix  with  Christiana  from  Maundy  Thnraday 
till  Easter  Monday.  The  thirty-first  threatens 
the  civil  judge  with  exeommnnication  who 
permits  heretics  to  refaaplixe  Catholica  with 
impunity,  because,  say  the  bishops,  ^'it  is  cer- 
tain that  we  have  Catholic  kings."  (Mansi,  ix. 
9-22.) 

(4)  A.D.  541,  when  the  metropolitan  of  Bor- 
deaux presided  and  subscribed  first  of  thirty- 
eight  biahopa,  the  laat  being  the  bishop  of 
Orleans,  and  the  twelve  following  him  the 
representatives  of  absent  bishops.  Thirty-eight 
eaaona  were  paaaed ;  but  it  ia  to  be  observed 
that  neither  this  nor  the  next  council  ia  included 
in  the  Isidorian  collection.  The  first  and 
feoond  canons  relate  to  £«ster.    The  fifteenth 
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and  sixteenth  shew  that  paganism  was  not 
yet  extinct  in  France;  the  seventeenth  that 
there  were  priests  and  deacons  who  were  married 
men,  though  it  prohibits  their  living  as  such ; 
the  twentieth  decrees :  *'  Ut  nnllus  saecularium 
personarum,  praetermisso  pontifice,  seu  prae- 
posito  eeclesiae,  quemquam  clericonim  pro  sui 
potestate  oonstringere,  diacutere  audeat,  vel 
damnare  .  .  ."  The  twenty-seventh  renews  the 
tenth  canon  of  the  preceding  council  of  Orleana 
^  three  years  before,"  and  likewise  the  thirtieth 
of  that  jof  £paune  ^.D.  517,  against  incestuous 
marriages.    (Mansi,  ix.  111-22). 

(5)  A.I>.  549,  Oet.  28,  convened  by  king 
Childebert,  when,  according  to  some  manuscripts, 
the  bishop  of  Lyons,  according  to  others,  the 
bishop  of  Aries  subscribed  first,  and  the  other 
second ;  forty-eight  more  bishops  und  twenty- 
one  representatives  of  absent  bishops  complete 
the  list;  but  the  bishop  of  Orleans  was 
not  among  them,  having  been  unjustly  ban- 
ished, though  he  was  restored  here.  Twenty- 
four  canons  were  passed,  the  first  of  which  is 
somewhat  after  date,  directed  against  the  fol- 
lowers of  Eutyches  and  Nestorins.  The  second 
ordains,  '*  Ut  nuUus '  saoerdotum  quemquam 
rectae  fidei  hominem  pro  parvis  et  levibus  causis 
a  communione  suspendat  ,  .  .";  the  ninth, 
^  Nullul  ex  laicts  absque  anni  conversions  prae- 
missi  episcopus  ordinetur.  .  .",  and  the  twelfth, 
'*  Nnlli  viventi  episcopo  aliua  superponatur  aut 
superordinetur  episcopus;  nisi  forsitan  in  ejus 
locum,  quern  capitalis  culpa  dejecerit."  The 
fifteenth  relates  to  a  hospioe  (xenodochlum) 
founded  at  Lyons  by  the  king  and  hia  consort 
(Mansi.  ix.  127-40). 

(6)  XJk  638^ «« ou  environ,"  say  the  authors  of 
L*Ari  de  vMf.  let  Dates,  but  it  is  variously  fixed, 
and  the  sole  authority  for  it  u  a  vague  statement 
by  Audoenus,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  in  his  Life  of 
St.  Eligius,  to  the  effect  that  an  un-named  heretic 
was  confuted  in  a  meeting  of  bishops  at  Orleans, 
due  to  the  exertions  of  that  aaint  previously 
to  his  being  made  bishop.  It  can  hardly  pass^ 
therefore,  for  a  sixth  council.  (Mansiy  x.  759-62.) 

[E.  S.  Ff.] 

ORNATURA.  A  kind  of  fringe  going  round 
the  edge  of  a  robe,  sometimes  woven  of  gold 
thread  and  sewn  on.  It  is  mentioned  by  Caesarius 
of  Aries,  among  the  things  which  he  forbids  to 
be  introduced  into  convents,  ^  plumaria  et 
acupictura  et  omne  polymitum  vel  stragula,  sive 
omaturae  "  (^Beg,  (Hi  Virg.  c  42 ;  Patrol,  Ixvii. 
1116  ;  cf.  Beoafi.  c.  11,  ib.  1118>  See  Ducange, 
Ghssarhun,  s.  v.  [R.  $.] 

OBONTIUS,  martyr  with  Yineentius  and 
Victor,  at  Embrun;  oommemorated  June  22. 
(Usuard.  Mart.)  [C.  H.] 

OBPHANAGE  (V<^orpo^ibr,  orphano- 
trophium).  From  the  very  first  the  duty  of 
assisting  the  orphan,  among  the  other  classes  of 
destitute  and  helpless  persons,  was  recognised  aa 
incumbent  on  the  Christian.  St.  Ignatius  {Ep, 
ad,  Smym,  cap.  vi.)  mentiona  it  aa  one  of  the 
marks  of  the  heterodox  that  ^  they  care  not  for 
the  widow,  the  orphan,  or  the  distressed." 
Again  and  again  in  the  ApottoUoal  CoiuiitutHnu 
exhortations  are  given  concerning  them  to  the 
bishop  to  protect  Stem,  to  individual  Christians 
to  r«member  them  in  their  charity  and,  if  poe- 
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tible,  to  Adopt  th«m.  The  wny  in  whicb  thej 
are  emiinerated  in  the  Clementine  Litnrgy  in  the 
Deacon's  Litany,  along  with  '*  Readers,  singers, 
Tirgins  and  widows,"  snggetU  that  perluspe  there 
may  .liare  been  some  sort  of  formal  **  church  roll " 
kept  of  them,  and  it  is  obrioos  that  so  long  as 
the  chnrch  was  a  proacribed  and  penecnted  reli- 
gious bodj,  her  prorisicm  for  them  oonld  not 
bare  gone  beyond  some  such  institution  as  this. 
With  the  time  of  Constantine  came  endowments 
for  this  and  similar  purposes,  which  he  fonnftlly 
permitted,  and  himself  set  the  example  of  giving. 
(Euseb.  H,  E,  x.  6,  and  Ftf.  C<mtt.  ir.  28).  It 
was  looked  upon  as  a  fitting  duty  for  a  cleric  to 
undertake  the  guardianship  of  orphans,  and  in 
managing  their  affairs  even  to  mingle  in  secular 
business  {Cone,  Choked,  e.  8).  Clerics  seem 
commonly  to  have  been  at  the  head  of  orphan- 
ages and  hospitals  (Zonaras  in  can.  8,  Cono,  Chal" 
ced,).  At  Constantinople  the  orphanotrophus, 
who  was  necessariW  a  priest,  and  who  was  a 
public  guardian  of  the  orphans,  was  an  official  of 
high  rank.    [Hospitalb.] 

By  a  Frankish  capitulary  (Cone,  Germ,  U.  29) 
immunities  are  granted  to  orphanages  expressly, 
along  with  other  charitable  foundations ;  shewing 
that  by  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century  such 
institutions  were  widely  recognised. 

Both  at  Bome  and  Constantinople  orphans 
from  the  orphanage  were  employed  as  choristers ; 
§o  that  in  some  Qreek  rituals  (see  CSoar,  p.  S59) 
the  word  Ifp^oMM  is  used  for  **  choir-boys,**  and 
at  Rome  (see  Anast.  Biblioth.  m  VHa  SeryU  //.) 
the  orphanotropl|ittm  came  to  be  used  as  the 
Schola  Cantorum.  [C.  R.  H.] 

OBTHBON.    [HouBS  of  Pbatu,  p.  794.] 

OBITS  (?),  bishop,  martyr,  commemorated 
Sept.  14,  with  the  presbyter  Serapion.  (Wright's 
Ani,  Syr.  Mcu-t  in  Journal  of  Sac  Lit,  1866, 
429.)  [C.  H.] 

O80EN8E  C0K(3ILIUH.  [Hubka,  (Coun- 
cil of.] 

OSCULATOBIUM.    [Ens,  p.  903.] 

OSEA  (Hosba),  prophet,  commemorated  with 
Haggai,  July  4.  (Usuard.  Mart,;  VeL  Rom. 
Mart.;  Boll.  Acta  SS,  Jul.  ii.  5);  Oct.  17 
(Basil.  Menol.) ;  Feb.  21  (CoL  Eikiop,)   [C.  H.] 

OSTIANUS,  presbyter  and  oonfeasor  in 
Virarois;  commemorated  June  SO.  (Usuard. 
Mart, :  BtolL  Acta  SS,  Jun.  y.  578.)       [a  H.] 

OSTIABIUS  {OvM^phSf  wvXmfhM,  ior(aptos). 
It  is  argued  by  Bingham  {AnUq,  iii.  6)  that  the 
order  of  ostiarii  was  introduced  at  Rome  in  a  time 
of  persecution,  the  earliest  mention  of  them  being 
in  a  letter  of  Cornelius,  bishop  of  Rome,  in 
the  8rd  century  (Enseb.  Biat,  ri.  43).  The  order 
has  been  laid  aside  in  the  Greek  church  from 
the  time  of  the  TruUan  council  (a.d.  692).  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  date  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  ostiarius  as  a  functionary  of  the 
church,  the  word  was  certainly  used  in  a  very 
similar  sense  in  pagan  times.  For  not  only  was 
there  an  ostiarius  (the  modem  concierge)  at 
the  entrance  of  a  private  house  under  the  Roman 
empire ;  but  while  the  basilica  was  still  a  court 
of  justice  it  had  an  officer  (ostiarius)  whose 
duty  it  was  to  regulate  the  approach  of  the 


litiganta  to  the  judge,  and  whose  name  still 
survives  in  the  French  term  hutseierf  and  the 
English  u$he»'f  applied  to  officials  who  are  charged 
with  similar  duties.  (See  Hofmann,  Lex  (hue, 
s.  V.)    [Compare  Doobkbbpeb.] 

The  definition  of  his  duties  g^ven  by  Charle- 
magne (Fragm.  de  lUtA,  Vet.  Eocl.)  is  as  follows : 
**Oitiarius  ab  oatio  ecclesiae  dicitnr,  quod  ita 
debet  praevidere,  ne  uUo  modo  paganus  ingre* 
diatur  ecdesiam,  quia  suo  introitu  poUutt  eam. 
Debet  etiam  custodire  ea  quae  intra  ecclesiam 
sunt,  ut  salva  sint.**  The  first  duty  then  of  the 
ostiarius  was  to  keep  the  door  of  the  church, 
but  only  that  one  through  which  the  men 
entered.  The  door  through  which  the  women 
passed  was  kept  by  a  deaconess  (^Constii,  ApoeL 
ii.  61,  quoted  by  Mede,  Opp,  p.  327>  The 
object  of  this  guardianship  was  to  prevent 
the  entry  of  improper  persons.  Martene  observes 
from  St.  Augustine  that  the  ostiarii  of  the 
]>onatists  woud  admit  no  one  to  their  churchea 
till  they  had  enquired  of  him  to  which  com- 
munion (sc.  orthodox  or  Donatist)  he  belonged 
(de  Eod.  Bit.  i,  viii.  8,  10).  In  the  ancient 
Roman  church  a  custom  prevailed  of  the 
ostiarius  asking  every  one  for  a  certificate  of 
faith  (Itbellnm  fidei^  before  admitting  him  into 
St.  Peter's.  To  the  great  chnrch  of  Constanti- 
nople there  were  attached  no  fewer  than  seventy- 
five  ostiarii  (Suioer,  Tlietaurusy  1417). 

In  the  fragment  of  the  letter  of  pope  (Cor- 
nelius to  Fabius  of  Antioch,  the  Ostiarii  ax<e 
spoken  of  with  exorcists  and  lectors  as  amount- 
ing to  fifty-two.  (Migne,  p.  743.) 

The  ostiarii  were  termed  an  ordo^  the  word 
used  of  their  appointment  was  ordinare;  and 
this  "  ordination  "  was  solemnly  performed  by 
the  bishop,  with  a  service  which  appears  to  have 
been  substantially  the  same  in  all  the  ancient 
Rituals  and  Pontificals.  See  Obdxhation,  IIL 
ii  1,  p.  1510. 

By  the  synod  of  Laodioea  (cent.  4)  the  ostiarii 
were  forbidden,  in  common  with  all  other  clerics, 
to  enter  a  public  house  (can.  24).  From  another 
canon  (22)  of  the  same  council,  it  might  be  in- 
ferred that  the  duties  of  the  ostiarius  were  at 
times  performed  by  other  orden.  **■  The  minister 
(subdeacon :  Hefele)  may  not  leave  his  place  at 
the  door."    [See  Doobkeepebb,  p.  574.] 

[H.  T.  A.] 

OBTIABIUS  (MovAFTio),  the  porter  of  the 
monastery ;  sometimes  called  ^^  janitor,"  or  "  por- 
Urius." 

The  gatekeeper  or  doorkeeper  was  an  im- 
portant personage  in  the  monastery,  entrusted  as 
he  was  with  the  twofold  responsibility  of  kee|ung 
the  monks  from  going  out,  unless  with  the 
abbat's  permission,  and  of  allowing  strangers  to 
come  in.  Being  thus  the  medium  of  communi- 
cation between  the  monastery  and  the  world  ou^ 
side,  it  was  imperative  that  he  should  be  a  man 
of  trustworthiness  and  discrimination.  The  veir 
lowliness,  in  one  sense,  of  the  office  made  it  all 
the  more  honourable  among  those  whose  professed 
aim  and  object  in  life  was  self-abasement  (Rufin. 
Jfist,  Monach.  e.  17). 

The  importance  of  keeping  tbe  members  of  the 
monastery  within  its  walls  was  admitted  gene- 
rally, in  accordance  with  the  old  Benedictine  rule 
that  each  monastery  ought,  if  possible,  to  have 
its  garden,  mill,  baikery,  supply  of  water,  and 
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neoessary  trades  within  its  precincts  (Bened. 
Seg.  c.  66).  Only  one  way  of  egres:»  was  per- 
mitted, or  at  most  two.  Mnch  depended  on  the 
porter  being  dutcreet  (Bened.  £eg,  c.  66).  He  was 
to  be  a  man  not  oniy  advanced  in  yi-ars  but  grave 
and  sedate  in  character,  dead  to  the  world ;  with 
a  younger  and  more  nimble  monk  to  carry  mes- 
sages for  him  if  necessary  (A).  By  the  rule  of 
Magister  there  were  to  be  two  porters,  both  aged 
men,  one  to  relieve  the  other  {Beg.  Mag,  c  zcv.). 
Id  the  Thebaid  in  such  esteem  was  the  office  held 
that  the  porter  was  to  be  a  presbyter  (Pallad. 
Hist,  Lout,  c.  Ixxi.).  Sometimes,  in  earlier  days, 
when  visitors  were  not  so  numerous,  the  porter 
had  also  the  superintendence  of  the  guest-cham- 
ber (hospitium)  and  of  the  outer  cloisters,  as 
well  as  of  the  abbat's  kitchen.  (Martene,  Reg, 
Sen,  ConwL  c  66.) 

S«>metimes,  indeed,  the  porter  was  promoted 
to  be  abbat  (Martene,  u.  s.%  Benedict  gives  an 
especial  emphasis  to  the  chapter  in  his  rule  (*'  De 
0»tiario"),  by  ordering  it  to  be  read  aloud 
repeatedly,  that  ignorance  might  never  be 
pleaded  for  its  infraction. 

The  porter's  cell  was  to  be  close  to  the  gate- 
way {lb.).  He  was  to  inspect  all  comers  through 
a  small  barred  window  or  grating  in  the  door, 
bidding  those  whom  he  thought  worthy  to  wait 
within  the  door,  and  the  rest  without,  till  he 
could  learn  the  abbat's  pleasure.  Kvery  night 
at  the  hour  of  compline  he  was  to  take  his 
keys  to  the  abbat  or  prior.  When  called  away 
to  chapel,  to  refectory,  or  to  lection,  he  was 
to  leave  the  gate  locked,  neither  ingress  nor 
egress  being  allowed  at  those  times.  It  was  part 
p{  his  duty  to  distribute  the  broken  meat  and 
other  scraps  of  food  after  meals  to  the  mendi- 
cants waiting  outside  the  door,  and  to  see  that 
the  honesy  dogs,  &&,  of  strangers  were  duly 
attended  to.  {lb.) 

Benedict  speaks  of  visitors  knocking  at 
the  door  or  crying  out  to  be  let  in.  Some 
commentators  have  imagined  that  he  speaks 
severally  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  {lb,). 
His  direction  that  the  porter  is  to  reply  ^  Deo 
Gratias,"  or  *^  Benedic,"  has  been  similarly  ex- 
plained as  meant  for  these  two  classes  re- 
spectively. Another  reading  is  *' Benedicat." 
**  Benedic  "  or  **  Benedicat "  is  supposed  to  be  in- 
tended for  a  priest-porter,  "  Deo  Gratias  "  for  a 
layman ;  or  the  latter  to  be  used  on  first  hearing 
the  knock  or  cry,  the  former  on  aocostiug  the 
applicant  {lb. ;  cf.  August  in.  Enarrai,  m  Pbs. 
cxxxii.).  Anyhow,  this  curious  trait  of  mona^ttic 
manners  recalls  the  primitive  salutation  of  Boaz 
an  1  his  reapers  in  the  story  of  Ruth  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  word.s  were  to  be  spoken  gently, 
reverently,  affectionately. 

It  was  one  of  the  laxities  of  later  ages  that  this 
important  office  was  not  unfrequently  delegated 
to  a  lay-brother,  technically  styled  a  *'  conversus," 
9g  sometimes  to  a  mere  layman.  £ven  so  strict 
an  order  as  the  Cistercians  allowed  one  of  the 
two  porters  in  their  larger  abbeys  to  be  a  lay- 
brother.    (Martene,  «.  $.) 

There  was  an  official  in  nunneries  whose  duties 
corresponded  very  closely  with  those  of  the 
**  ostiarius."  It  was  specially  enacted  in  the 
anonymous  Rule,  ascribed  by  some  to  Colnmba, 
ihat  the  '*  ostiaria  *'  or  porteress  should  be  not 
only  aged  and  discreet,  but  not  given  1o  gos- 
dpping.    {£eg,  Cujuadaun,  c  iii.)        £1.  G.  S.] 
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OSWALD,  king  of  Northumbria,  martyr; 
commemorated  Aug.  5.  (Usuard.  Mart. ;  Boll« 
Acta  8S.  Aug.  ii.  83.)  [C.  U.] 

OTHONE  (MJi^).    [Stolb.] 


PAOHOMIUS  (1),  martyr  with  Papyrinus ; 
commemorated  Jan.  13.  {Cal,  ByMont. ;  Boll. 
Acta  SS.  Jan.  i.  767.)  [C.  H.] 

(2)  Commemorated  May  9.    {Cal,  Etniop.) 

[C.  H.] 

(8)  The  Great,  abbat  in  Egypt;  commemo- 
rated Mny  14  (Usuard.,  Wand.,  Bed.  Mart.  ;  Boll. 
Acta  SS.  Mai.  iii.  295);  May  lb  {Cal.  B:/zant., 
Daniel.  Cod.  Liturg.  iv.  259).  Pachomius  is 
briefly  mentioned  in  Basil.  Mend.  May  6  as 
founder  of  the  solitary  life.  Some  Greek  MSS. 
of  Turin  and  Milan  mention  a  Pachomius  under 
May  6  with  Hilarion,  Mamas,  and  Patricius. 
(Boll.  Acta  SS.  Mai.  iL  104.)  [C.  H.] 

(4)  Bishop,  commemorated  with  bishop  Bartho- 
lomew, Dec  7.    {Cal.  Et/iiop.)  [C.  H.] 

PACIANUS,  bishop  of  Barcelona,  commemo- 
rated Mar.  9.  (  Vet.  Eom,  Mart. ;  Boll.  Acta  SS, 
Mart  u,  4.)  [C.  H.] 

PACIFICAE.  (1)  The  name  by  which  the 
missal  LiTAXr  [p.  1001]  was  anciently  known 
in  the  West,  as  containing  prayers  for  peace 
(Neale,  Eastern  Ch.  Int.  p.  360).  Comp.  Pbeoes. 
(2)  "Letters  of  peace  '  (e^riNol  /vtoroXol, 
epistolae  padfioae).  The  council  of  Chalcedon 
(c  xi.)  ordend  that  those  who  were  poor  and 
needed  assistance  should  travel  with  certificates 
founded  on  investigation,  or  with  letters  of  peace 
from  the  church  (jirrii  ioKtfuurUu  hrurroXioa 
cYrovy  tlp^yuuHt  ixieXiiinaffriKois  fUi^ois),  The 
context  seems  to  indicate  that  this  canon  refers 
to  the  clergy.  Similarly  the  council  of  Antioch 
(c.  vii.)  desires  that  no  one  should  entertain 
strangers  without  letters  of  peace  (cipiyvtirctfy). 
Zonaras,  commenting  on  the  11th  canon  of 
Chalcedon,  says  (p.  104)  that  cipi^niral  iwurrokaX 
are  those  which  are  given  to  bishops  by  their 
metropolitans,  and  to  metropolitans  by  their 
patriarchs,  when  they  have  occasion  to  go  to  the 
court  of  the  emperor*,  and  also  those  which  are 
given  by  their  own  bishops  to  clerics  who  wish 
to  remove  to  another  city  nnd  to  be  entered  on 
the  roll  of  the  clergy  there,  in  accordance  with 
the  17th  canon  of  the  Trullan  council.  The 
term  used  in  this  canon  is,  however,  is-oXurtical, 
dimidsory.  See  Commendatokt  Letters  ;  Dimis- 
8oar  Lettkrs.  (Suicer*s  Thesaurus,  s.v.  ZionyiKd.) 

[C] 
PACBATUS.    [Pancbatiub.] 

PADEBBORN,  COUNCILS  OF  (IX  a.d. 
777,  or  the  ninth  year  of  king  Charles,  when 
numbers  of  the  conquered  Saxons  were  baptized, 
pledging  themselves  to  remain  true  to  their  pro- 
fession. Three  Saracen  princes  arrived  likewise 
from  Spain  to  make  their  submission.  (Mansi, 
xii.  889-892,  and  Hartzheim,  Cone.  Germ.  i.  2.^8.) 

(2)  Or  Lipstadt  {lAppiense  ConcUivan\  a.d. 
780,  when  the  Saxon  churches  received   their 
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organiMtiatn,  and  the  ices  of  Mindaa,  Halbented, 
Ferden,  Monitor  aad  P«derboni  itMlf  were 
foimded.    (Hartxheim,  ib.  24ft.) 

(8)  A.D.  V82,  on  the  same  matters:  bat  of 
whidi  no  records  exist.     (Hartzheim,  ib.  245.) 

{*)  A.D.  785,  attended  by  all  the  bishops  of 
the  newly  made  sees;  when  the  Saxon  laws 
in  their  amended  form  were  sanctioned. 
(Uaruheim,  ib.)  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

PADUI>aJS,  abbat  of  I^  Mans,  dr.  a.d. 
590  ;  comraemorated  Nor.  15.  (Mabill.  Ada  SS. 
0.  S.  B.  saec  i.  256,  ed.  1733,  from  a  MS.  of  the 
chnrch  of  St.  Padoiiv  in  the  diocese  of  Le  Mans.) 

[C.  H.] 

PAEXTJLA.  1.  £Seymo2b«7.v.  — Although  it 
would  seem  that  this  word  is  not  used  at  all  in 
ecclesiastical  T^tin*  as  the  name  of  a  Christian 
vestment,  still  the  corres,  «•:  y\x\%  Greek  word, 
rariously  spelt,  is  the  recognised  name  in  the 
Greeic  church  for  the  vestment  known  in  the 
west  as  a  chasuble  [Cabula],  and  the  same 
thing  is  denoted  in  the  Syrian  churches  by  a 
word  directly  formed  from  the  Greek.  More- 
orer,  although  the  word  paenul'i  is  not  used  in 
this  way,  yet  apparently  the  pnentUa  itself 
resembled  in  shape,  eren  if  it  was  not  quite 
identical  with,  the  oatula  and  phneta.  We  shall 
therefore  briefly  discuss  in  our  aitide  the  history 
of  the  lAtin  word  itself. 

It  first,  however,  becomes  a  question  whether 
the  Latin  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  or  the 
Greek  from  the  Latin,  or  whether  both  are  to  be 
referred  for  their  origin  to  a  third  language,  as  the 
Phoenician.  The  absence  of  any  very  satisfactory 
derivation  in  either  Greek  or  Latin  would  be, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  in  favour  of  the  third  view, 
were  anything  reasonable  forlhooming.  We  do, 
indeed,  find  in  Hebrew  )Vyft,  for  a  kind  of 
outer  garment  ( TbAn.  J^r.,  KeUm^  c  29  ;  cited 
by  Buxtorf,  LrxiooH  Citokhicwn^  col.  1742),  but 
this  is  most  probably  merely  tf  reproduction  of 
P  'Uiwn ;  and  in  any  case  there  is  no  evidence  to 
justify  us  in  including  it  in  the  list  of  words 
that  passed  from  Phoenioian  into  Greek  and 
thence  into  Latin. 

Is  has  been  very  eommonly  iaserted,  with 
reference  to  St.  Paul's  use  of  the  word  in  2  Tim. 
iv.  18,  a  passage  to  which  we  shall  refer  at  length 
presently,  that  it  is  to  be  taken  aa  one  of  the 
many  Latin  words  occurring  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. This  view  seems  to  us  to  be  entirely  un- 
tenable«  from  the  fact  that  the  Greek  word  can 
be  traced  back  nearly  to  the  time  of  Alexander 

•  We  find  in  Isidore  of  S<Mlle  (Orig.  xlz.  34 ;  Patni. 
Ixxxil.  691),  •*  PtenuU  est  pallium  [here  evidenil^s  mere 
freneral  term  fbr  an  outer  garment,  like  ifianov]  com 
fimbrils  longr Is ;  *'  but  here  the  word  is  of  oonrse  not  mnd 
by  him  as  an  ecclesiastical  tem,  but  merely  in  its  iirdinary 
sense.  Also  in  an  oM  Latin  version  of  the  letter  of  the 
Patriarcti  Moephorus  dted  below,  wbicli  is  given  by 
Barunios  (AnnaJett  ad  ann.  ail),  we  find  ^curdAtoi'  ren- 
dered  by  penula.  The  translator  (probably  Anaataslus 
blblioihecarius)  was  doubtless  inflnenoed  by  the  simi- 
larity of  the  word,  but  the  instance  cannot  be  8Upp(«ed 
to  atTurd  the  least  support  to  tlie  belief  that  thepoenirfa 
was  ibe  name  of  an  ecclesiastical  vestment  in  the  West- 
ern Church.  Binterim  {Denkw.  Iv.  1.  306)  remarks  that 
*  the  planeta  was  also  called  poenuto  by  tbe  ancients," 
but  he  gives  no  evidence  for  this  assertion,  and  it  does 
not  seem  veiy  likely  that  any  is  addacible.. 
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the  Great,  a  period  at  which  it  cannot  be  fancied 
that  Greek  adopted  any  words  from  Latin.  The 
word  occurs  in  a  fragment  of  the  IpMtfenia  ui 
Taurii  of  Rhinthon,  a  writer  of  comedies,  or 
rather  burlesque  tragedies,  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  L  Aa  this  aeema  the  earliest  adducible 
instance  of  the  use  of  the  word,  we  shall  cite 
the  passage  with  its  context  from  the  Onomos- 
iieon  of  Julius  Pollux  (vii.  60;  p.  288,  ed. 
Bekker) ;  ^  H  iiaM^  Sfa^p  n  r^  KoAov/A^yy 
^€U96Kp'  rlimw  9h  i^rhfy  dry  ftii  src^i«px<^M*^ 
KfTfOf  ^  n^pernr,  A[<rx^Aos  4pu  * 


«al  a^T^s  8i    6   ^aiyikiis  %cruf  4if  *^rBu¥os 
*l^tyi^iif  T$  iy  Taipots^ 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  citation  is  is 
Doric  Greek,  Rhinthon  being  a  native  of  either 
Tarentum  or  Syracuse.^ 

The  word  ^airtfXir*  continued  to  exist  in 
Greek  in  its  ordinary  tense,  quite  apart  from 
Christianity.  It  occurs  in  the  digest  of  Epictetus 
given  by  Arrian  (lib.  iv.  c.  8 ;  vol.  i.  p.  637,  ed* 
Schweighaeuser).  Again,  we  find  in  the  Oneiro* 
critioa  of  Artemidorus,  a  work  written  about 
the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  that  the  6  Xty^ftMPos 
^y6Xiit  is  associated  with  the  x^^^f  ^^ 
fua^6as  aa  to  its  significance  in  dreams  (lib.  ii. 
c.  3;  p.  135,  ed.  Reiflf).  About  the  same  time, 
or  a  little  later,  Athenaeus  uses  the  word  : — ed 
«rb  tt  6  Kfld  rhy  xatyiv  ical  ovBiwm  iy  XP*^  ycrd* 
/ifror  4^aiy6\Tiyj  elpiyrai  ykpf  2  fi4\rurr€f  nk 
6  ^oiy^Xi^f,  ffiir^K,  ^'noT  Aevirf,  96s  fMt  rdr 
Jkxftitrroy  ^aiy6\iiy''  {Deqm.  lib.  iii.  c.  5). 

We  shall  next  cite  from  the  Greek  lexico* 
graphers.  Here,  it  will  be  observed,  we  meet 
with  a  diversity  both  in  form  and  meaning ;  for, 
besides  ite  use  for  an  outer  garment,  it  is  also 
steted  to  mean  a  roll  of  parchment,  and  a  case  or 
coffer.  Whether  this  difference  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  assuming  the  existence  of  two  origin- 
ally distinct  words,  pmy6\iis  and  ^tXSytfs,  doet 
not  appear,  nor  does  it  matter  for  our  present 
purpose.  <^  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  from  the  spelling  consistently  found 
in  the  above  cited  examples,  and  from  the  un- 
varying form  of  the  Latin,  that  the  original  and 
proper  spelling  of  our  word  is  ^>aiy6\ifs ;  the 
other  spelling  being  either  that  of  another  word, 
or  a  mere  metathesis  for  the  former.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  lexicographers  give  some  sup- 
port to  the  former  hypothesis.  Tlius  Hesychius 
gives  ipai\6yi^s'  ^  Atrrdpior  [If-g.  ^iXtrrdptw] 
fUfifipdXyoyf  ^  yXM(rir6K0/ioy:  and  ^aiy6ka'  to 
(hpeuTfiOy  o9tws  [here  probably  the  name  of  Rhin- 
thon has  dropped  out  before  the  citetion  from 
him]  fx"*^*^^  icaiyity  ^«uy6/My.*  Suidas  gives  three 

»  TertuUian  asserts  {ApU.  c.  6)  that  tbe  Lscedae- 
moniaus  invented  the  paenvia^  so  as  to  be  able  to  enjaj 
the  ptiMic  games  in  cold  weather.  This  statement, 
though  probably  not  worth  mudi,  is  Interesting  as  coa- 
nsoUag  with  a  Dorisa  people  a  word  wlUch  first  meets 
us  Itt  a  Dorian  poet. 

*  Some  have  connected  the  former  with  ^ouyofuu  (e.  g. 
Etym.  Magn.  [iro^  to  ^tycaftu  okav\  Salmasius  [note 
in  Spartiau.,  tn/ro,  ** transluoeiis  et  perlucida  tunica"}, 
Suidas  s.  v. ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  we  have  ^oivoXcf 
in  Sappho  [ccnrcpc  iravra  ^pcic,  oonei  ^aiKoAif  eon^M^ 
avwv]),  deriving  tbe  latter  fTom  ^AAtfv. 

*  It  may  b*-  notni  here,  that  we  And  Use  word  in  another 
passage  of  Hesychius :  jfi^cpivTvvc  •  x^^v^t  %  ^cAAaMt  * 
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MTfcof,  ot  8i  vaXaiol  i^ttrrpl^a:  and  ^«y<$Ai}f' 
'Pwfuujc^  orroA^.  Similarly,  the  Etymologicum 
Magnum  defiuM  ^cA^n}f  in  alinott  the  same 
words  as  the  first  of  the  above  three,  and 
^aip6Kiis  also  as  Saidas  had  done.  It  is  perhaps 
worth  noting,  that  while  spellings  in  which  the 
r  precedes  the  \  are  always  defined  in  the  sense 
of  garment,  those  in  which  the  X  precedes  the 
p  lukTe  either  no  mention  of  garment,  or  have 
it  at  the  end,  as  if  a  subsequent  addition. 
It  is  of  course  quite  possible  to  assume  the 
existence  of  two  originally  distinct  words,  and 
yet  explain  each  as  the  name  of  some  kind  of 
garment  (so  Salmasius,  /.  &).  In  any  case,  how- 
ever, the  latter  ipelling,  as  well  as  the  former, 
with  various  modifications  of  the  vowels,  occurs 
for  the  Greek  name  of  the  Christian  vestment. 
Again,  passing  this  point,  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  the  word  is  6  ^aiv6Ktis  or  ^  ^lydXiy. 
The  lineof  Rhinthon  makes  it  the  teminine,and  the 
Latin,  it  is  true,  is  feminine  [but  the  termination 
in  i}r  would  naturally  be  replaced  by  one  in  a, 
which  would  be  feminine,  if  th»'re  were  no  special 
reason  for  making  it  masculine ;  so,  e.g.  x^'^h 
jcoxA/os,  yavo-airas,  all  masculine,  are  replaced 
by  the  feminine  chcuta^  oocMec^  yauBapa},  but  our 
later  Greek  citations  make  it  masculine. 
Whether  there  is  a  misreading  in  Rhinthon  for 
Ktu¥6w,  which  misreading  has  been  reproduced 
in  Hesychius,  or  whether  the  old  termination 
was  in  if,  and  the  later  one  in  i|f,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say.  As  regards  the  variation  in 
spelling  of  the  first  syllable  between  ai  and  e, 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  «  is  a  mere  cor- 
ruption, especially  when  the  I<atin  spelling  is 
considered,  where,  whether  we  write  the  diph- 
thong a«  or  the  vowel  ^  the  first  syllable  ii  uni- 
formly long. 

2.  (Jae  of  the  word  in  Latin, — ^We  shall  next, 
before  considering  the  Christian  usage  of  the 
word,  examine  its  use  in  Latin.  Here  we  find  it 
freely  used  from  the  time  of  Plautus  onwards,  to 
indicate  a  warm,  heavy  outer  garment,  for 
travelling  or  cold  weather.  This  covered  the 
whole  person,  having  merely  a  hole  for  the  head  to 
pass  through ;  and  thus  it  did  not  require  sleeves, 
bat  fell  over  the  arms.  The  general  impression 
left  from  a  considerable  series  of  passages  (see 
Forcellini,  s.  v.)  is  that  the  garment  was  one 
which  would  not  be  worn  by  a  person  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  life,  save  under  the  speciiU  cir- 
cumstances given  above,  though  it  would  be 
worn  as  an  ordinary  dress  by  slaves  and  the  like. 
Our  earliest  instance  is  from  Plautus  {MostelUjrvi^ 
iv.  2.  74),  where  a  slave  is  told  that  it  is  only 
his  paenida  that  saves  his  back  from  a  beating. 
Considering  the  source  whence  Plautus's  come- 
dies were  drawn,  the  fact  that  the  Latin  word  is 
first  traced  to  him  is  not  without  significance. 
Our  next  trace  is  found  in  one  of  the  fragments 
of  the  Satires  of  Lucilius  (lib.  xv.  frag.  6  ;  cited, 
as  also  the  two  following  instances,  by  Nonius 
Marcellus,  ziv.  3).  In  one  of  the  farces  (fabuiae 
Ateilanae)  of  Pomponius  Bononiensis,  one  cha- 
racter bids  another,  *'  paenulam  in  caput  induce, 

Xpvrcv  ^AX«in|r  Xiywn,  There  is  perhaps  Mmelbhtft 
wrong  with  tbe  text,  but  U  seems  bsrUlj  sale  with 
this  muting  to  conclude  that  ^XXminfi  is  a  Crttsn  word, 
iae  Albera's  note,  in  loc,  and  Sulcer  s.  v. 
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ne  te  noscat,"  referring  presumably  to  tbe 
hood,  with  which  the  pamtuloj  like  most  other 
similar  dresses,  was  furnished  [Hood].  Varro 
again  is  cited,  **  non  quaerenda  est  homini,  qui 
habet  virtutem,  paenula  in  imbri." 

In  Cicero  the  word  is  used  several  times.  In 
his  speech  pro  MUone  (c.  10 ;  cf.  c.  20),  he  tells 
how  Milo,  when  on  his  wsv  firom  Rome  in  a  car* 
riage,  having  his  wife  with  him,  and  wearing  a 
paenula  (pamulatus),  on  being  attacked,  springs 
from  the  carriage  and  casts  aside  his  paenula^ 
which  would  only  fetter  his  arms.  In  his  speech 
pro  Sextio  (c  88),  he  speaks  of  the  paenula  as  a 
garment  worn  by  mule-drivers.  Cicero  also  uses 
the  phrases  acindere  paemUamy  attingere  paenulam 
aliGHJut^  to  indicate  respectively  over-urgent 
civility,  and  ^  taking  a  man  by  the  button-hole" 
(Epp.  nd  AtHam^  lib.  xiii.  33).  We  hare  said 
that  the  paemtla  was  a  warm,  heavy  garment, 
and  thus  Horace  {JSpisL  i.  11.  18)  speaks  jokingly 
of  it  as  a  thing  which  no  one  would  dream  of 
wearing  in  hot  weather.  It  was  generally  made 
of  wool  (jpaentUa  gauaapina :  Martial,  £p(g.  xiv. 
146),  but  sometimes  of  leather  {paenula  scortea  :>• 
i&.  ISO).  Martial  (v.  27)  eoninAU paenulatua  with 
togatuBf  as  indicating  a  lower  rank  in  society. 
Juvenal  (Sat.  v.  79)  makes  the  parasite,  when 
on  his  way  to  dinner  with  his  patron  on  a  stom^ 
nighty  complain  of  his  dripping  paenula.  It 
seems  also  to  have  been  used  as  a  soldier's  over- 
coat (Suetonius,  Qoiba^  c.  6 ;  Tertnllian,  de  Oor, 
Mil,  c  1).  In  travelling,  indeed,  the  paenula 
might  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  blanket 
by  night,  as  well  as  a  cloak  by  day  (Seneca,  Epat. 
Ixxxvii.  2). 

The  ffietorim  Auguttae  Bcriptores  furnish  us 
with  several  instances  of  an  interesting  kind, 
Spartianus  tells  of  Hadrian  that,  when  tribune, 
he  lost  his  paenula^  which  he  took  as  an  omen 
of  his  future  imperial  dignity,  since  tribunes 
wore  a  paen*da  to  keep  off  the  rain,  but  emperors 
never  (c  3,  where  see  the  notes  of  Salmasius  and 
Casaubon).  Again,  Lampridius  mentions  that 
Commodus  (c.  16),  after  the  death  of  a  certain 
gladiator,  ordei*ed  the  senators '  to  come  to  the 
spectacle,  not  in  the  toga,  which  was  white,  but 
,  in  the paenula^vrhich  was,  as  a  rule,  dark-coloured. 
Lampridius  remarks  that  this  was  **  contra  con- 
suetudinem,"  that  is,  doubtless  the  wearing  of 
the  paenula  was  still  not  common  among  the 
better  classes,  except  under  spedal  conditions. 
Indeed  of  this  a  further  proof  is  given  by  Lam- 
pridius, in  the  life  of  Alexander  Severus  (c.  27), 
in  that  this  emperor  gave  special  permission  to 
senators  to  wear  the  paenula  in  Rome,  as  a  pro- 
tection against  cold,  but  did  not  extend  this  per- 
mission to  matrons,  who  were  only  allowed  to 
use  it  on  a  journey.  This  need  not  be  assumed 
to  contradict  the  letnark  of  Spartianus  given 
above,  for  we  may  suppose  Alexander  to  be  per- 
mitting the  wearing  of  this  dress  as  a  warm 
cloak  at  the  discretion  of  tbe  wearer,  whereas 
before  it  needed  bad  weather  to  justify  its  use, 
and  was  thought  to  be  a  kind  of  undress,  so  that 
emperors  never  used  it.  Lampridius,  in  his  life 
of  Diadumenus,  the  poor  little  son  of  Macrinus, 

•  Seneca  {Nat.  Quaat.  Iv.  6)  seems  to  distinguish  tbe 
paenula  from  tbe  setfrCeo,  but  ihie  probably  only  fanpUes 
that  wool  was  th^  onlinary  material. 

t  It  seems  desirable  to  subsUiute  aenatort$  for  ipas* 
tatore$t  ibe  evading  of  the  MSS. 
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who  was  Angustai  before  he  was  ten  yean  old, 
tells  (c«  2)  how,  on  the  child's  assumptioo  of  the 
name  Antoninus,  the  father  had  prepared  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  people  **  paenulas  colons  roaei " 
[here  probably  equiralent  to  r'luei ;  cf.  Trebelt 
Vit,  Claudii,  c  14],  which  were  to  be  called 
Antoninianae. 

We  pass  oyer  here  a  passage  of  Tertnllian,  till 
we  have  spoken  of  the  nse  of  the  word  br  St. 
Paul,  and  shall  next  refer  to  a  law  in  the  Theo- 
dosian  code,  published  in  a-d.  382,  as  to  the 
dress  to  be  worn  by  senators  and  others.  In  this 
senators  are  forbidden  to  assume  the  warlike 
garb  of  the  chlamys,  but  are  ordered  to  wear  the 
peaceful  dress  of  cohbtwn  and  paenMla.  It  is 
added  that  officials  **  per  quos  statuta  complentur 
ac  necessaria  peraguntur  **  are  alM>  to  use  the 
paenula.  Penalties  are  provided  in  ease  of  dis- 
obedience (Cod.  The  dot.  lib.  xiw.  tit.  10,1.  1, 
where  see  Gothofredns's  note). 

S.  (Tse  of  ihewirdby  8t,  PanL — ^We  must  now 
consider  the  use  of  tlie  word  by  St.  Paul  (2  Tim. 
ir.  13),  '<The  cloke  that  I  left  at  Troas  with 
Carpus,  when  thou  eomest,  bring  with  thee,  and 
the  books,  but  especially  the  parchments.**  The 
word  here  translated  **  oloke "  by  the  E.  V.  is 
found  rariously  spelt  in  the  MSS.  as  ft\6pifs, 
^a<Xdr7r,  ^aiK^irriSj  and  ^cXi^nyt,  the  first  being 
undoubtedly  the  true  reading.  It  will  be  ob- 
aerred  that  in  all  these  cases  the  \  precedes  the  r. 
The  old  Latin  rersion  (Sabatier,  in  loe, ;  cf.  also 
TertuUian,  de  Orat,  15;  cfe  Cor.  MU.  8)  and  the 
Vulgate  render  the  word  by  pamulOf  evidently 
-thinking  it  the  same  word ;  but  the  Peshito  trans- 


*  • 


latei  it  by   |^Jbo  KaA  (a  case  for  book8).f 

Again,  Chrysostom  (Eom,  in  loo. ;  vol.  zl.  p.  780, 
e<l.  Gaume)  mentioDS  this  view,  **  by  ^cA^nfi 
here  he  means  the  outer  garment  (f/icCrioy).  But 
some  think  it  means  the  case  (y\wr<r6K0fAoy) 
where  the  books  lay.**  Jerome,  too  {Epist,  36 
ad  Damasumj  §  13,  vol.  i.  167),  says,  "volumen 
Hebraeum  replico,  quod  Paulus  ^cX^infK  juzta 
quosdam  vocat."  It  is  imp>ssible,  however,  to 
speak  here  with  any  great  degree  of  certainty. 
The  only  independent  evidence,  apart,  that  is, 
from  this  passage,  for  the  meaning  of  "  case," 
is  apparently  that  of  the  Greek  lexicographers, 
but  possibly  these  have  only  cited  Chrysostom. 
Then,  too,  it  may  be  said  that  the  notion  of  the 
**  case  "  may  have  been  suggested  merely  by  the 
context,  still,  it  might  have  been  thought,  if  the 
word  were  merely  the  name  of  a  well-known 
garment,  it  would  be  a  somewhat  unlikely  mis- 
take for  a  translator  to  make.  Further,  the 
rendering  of  the  Peshito  is  the  more  worthy  of 
notice,  seeing  that  in  ecclesiastical  Syriac  the 


word  ''phaino' 


(u4) 


has  been   directly 


derived  from  the  Greek  as  the  name  of  the  vest- 
ment. 

If  we  assume  that  the  apostle  is  using  the 
word  in  the  sense  of  a  garment,  then  Increased 
point  will  be  giren  to  the  urgent  wish  (v.  21) 
that  Timothy  should  come  before  winter,  the 
aged  apostle  feeling  the  need  of  extra  warm  pro- 

K  Another  very  important  version,  the  Memphttie,  is 
practically  of  no  avail  to  as  here,  Inasmndi  as  it  merely 
repntducps  tbf>  Oreek  word,  and  there  is  no  independent 
evidence  as  to  the  sense  in  which  it  oaes  it. 
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tection  against  the  cold.  Here  the  matter  might 
have  been  allowed  to  rest,  as  one  incapable  of 
positive  solution,  seeing  that  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  either  view,  were  it  not  that  some 
writers  (Cardinal  Bona  ^Rer,  Liturg.  i.  24*8]  and 
others)  have  gravely  argued  that  the  apostle 
here  desires  Timothy  to  bring  the  chasuble  he 
had  left  behind  him.  We  have  seen  that  there 
is  a  respectable  amount  of  evidence  for  explaining 
the  word  as  not  meaning  a  garment  at  all,  but, 
wtiiving  this,  positively  the  only  direct  evidence 
lor  the  above  theory  is  that  this  word  in  a  modi- 
fied spelling  (<paiy6XMWy  &c)  is  the  technioal 
Greek  word  for  a  chasuble.  Chrysostom,  how- 
ever, took  it  for  an  ordinaryvuter  garment ;  and 
this  is  significant,  when  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  flo-called  Liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom,  where 
the  word  ^ir^Aior  occurs  for  the  ecclesiastical 
vestment,  shewing,  as  it  does,  that  at  the  end  of 
the  4th  century  the  word  had  not  been  restricted 
into  itt  special  eucharistic  meaning,  otherwise 
St.  Chrysostom  would  hardly  have  expressed 
himself  as  he  does.  Again,  nearly  two  hundred 
years  before  the  time  of  St.  Chrysostom,  we 
find  Tertullian  shewing  very  distinctly  the  views 
of  his  time  (de  Orai&w^  c  15).  He  has  been 
speaking  of  certain  practices  as  belonging  to 
superstition  rather  than  to  religion,  and  thua 
mentions  that  it  was  the  custom  of  some  to  lay 
aside  their  paentih  before  engaging  In  prayer,  as 
the  heathen  did  in  their  idol  temples.  But  for 
this  there  is  no  authority,  "unless,"  he  adds 
ironically,  **  anyone  thinks  that  Paul,  from  bar- 
ing engaged  in  prayei  at  the  house  of  Carpus, 
had  thus  left  his  paenuh  behind  him.  God,  I 
suppose,  does  not  hear  men  clad  in  a  paenukiy 
Who  yet  heard  effectually  the  three  sainta  in  the 
furnace  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  as  they  prayed 
in  their  ecavbcurae  and  turbans.**  Tertullian  here 
laughs  at  the  idea  of  St.  Paul's  having  taken  off 
his  paenula  to  pray.  The  notion  of  thici  garment 
having  been  one  specially  put  on  for  the  eucha- 
ristic service  is  evidently  utterly  foreign  to  the 
sense  of  the  passage.  The  gist  of  TertuUian's 
remark  is  merely,  ^  What  a  foolish  notion  it  is 
of  these  people  to  think  it  unseemly  to  go  to 
church  in  a  paenula  I"  He  could  hardly  have 
spoken  in  this  way,  had  he  thought,  or  had 
people  generally  in  his  time  thought,  that  St. 
Paul's  paenula  was  really  a  sacrificial  vestment.^ 
It  may  be  added  here  that  in  a  commentary  on 
the  2nd  Epistle  to  Timothy  appended  to  the 
works  of  Jerome,  but  apparently  spurious,  the 
theory  is  broached  that  this  paenula  was  an 
offering  from  some  convert,  which  was  to  be 
sold  for  the  apostle's  benefit  (Comm,  in  loc  vol. 
xi.  429).  This  too  is  utterly  foreign  to  any 
notion  of  a  chasuble.  Of  course  the  spuriousness 
or  genuineness  of  this  document  makes  little 
matter  to  our  present  purpose,  which  i?  to  show 
the  general  way  in  which  the  passage  was 
anciently  understood. 

Again,  as  regards  the  identity  of  the  term 
with  the  word  in  later  Greek,  this  of  itself 
will  not  count  for  much,  when  we  consider  of 
how  many  other  vestments  this  might  be  said, 

k  It  is  amaxing  to  find  Uiat  Sala,  the  editor  of  Cardinal 
Bona,  can  gravely  remai  k  (vol.  it.  238,  ed.  Turin,  IH9), 
**  ftiemni  itaqne  TertuUiani  eevo  qui  Faal!  pennlam  ora- 
tioiils  vesiem  sen  sacriQcalem  putaroit.'*  Oomment  oa 
such  perversitgr  la  superfluoui. 
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where  yet  the  ase  wfts  certainly  not  iden- 
ticnl,  the  word  caguia  itself  being  a  rery 
marked  instance ;  and  fnrtheri  it  does  not  seem 
that  there  is  a  certain  case  of  the  nse  of  the 
term  in  its  technical  sense  before  the  time  of 
Qermanns,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  8th 
eentnry.  In  the  absence  of  direct  evidence  for 
the  earlf  nse  of  the  word  in  its  special  sense,  the 
testimony  derirable  from  litargiee  of  uncertain 
date  cannot,  it  is  eyident,  be  allowed  to  oonnt 
for  much.  If,  on  so  feeble  a  case  u  the  aboye, 
some  are  disposed  to  belieye  that  St  Paul  refers 
to  his  chasnble,  we  must  allow  that  their  credu- 
lity has  been  developed  at  the  expense  of  their 
judgment. 

4.  JScclesiagtioal  um  of  iks  word, — ^The  name 
of  the  yestment  appears  in  later  Greek  under 
yarions  spellinn,  ^^SXioy^  ^p6\towy  <^cyi6Xior, 
ft\6yt0Vf  <^«A,0Kior,  ^aiKdwtoy^  &c.  From  this 
has  been  formed,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the 
ordinary  Syriac  term  for  the  vestment,  phamo. 
[We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking 
that  perhaps  in  Syriac  too,  at  well  as  in  Greek, 
the  woiil  was  not  strictly  confined  to  its  tech- 
nical ecclesiastical  sense.  We  find  it  in  one  ol 
the  poems  of  Ephraem  Syrus,  used  metaphorically 
for  the  body,  our  *  mortal  coil '  wherewith  we  are 
clothed  (bickell,  8.  Ephraemi  Carmina  NinbenOj 
XXXV.  79).  Here  Hades  is  represented  as  saying 
of  the  Saviour,  ^  as  at  the  wedding  feast  He 
changed  water  into  wine,  so  has  He  changed  the 

garment  of  the  dead  MJbJl^Oj    )'±^)  ^^^ 

life."]  In  Sclavonic  the  Greek  word  occurs  as 
phekmL  In  the  Arabic  versions  of  the  Coptic 
liturgies  the  name  for  this  vestment  is  generally 
at-bomo9,  a  word  familiar  to  us  from  Eastern 
books  of  travels,  and  perhaps  sometimes  aUo 
tU&jm  (Renaudot,  Litt^.  Orient,  ColL  i.  161, 
162,  ed.  Francof.  1847),  though  the  former 
word  appears  to  be  used  sometimes  in  the  sense 
of  an  alb,  and  the  latter  probably  stands  as  a 
rule  for  something  akin  to  an  amice.  In  the 
Armenian  church  the  eucharistic  yestment  now 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  cope,  save  that 
it  has  no  hood.  Ita  native  name  is  ahoochar 
(Fortescne,  Ar/neman  Churchy  p.  134).  The 
Armenians  are  attacked  by  Isaac,  catholicoa  ot 
Armenia  in  the  12th  century, -in  the  second  of 
two  bitter  invectives,  in  that  they  do  not  use  the 
ptKAviovy  making  no  distinction  of  vestments  in 
the  Eucharist  i  (C/nU.  2,  §  25 ;  Patrol.  Gr.  cxzzii. 
1236> 

We  have  previously  remarked  that  there  is 
no  certain  direct  mention  of  the  ^w6\Jr  before 
the  time  of  Germanus.  We  do  not  mean  by  this 
that  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  use  of  this 
yestment  in  the  Greek  church  before  that  time, 
for  we  shall  presently  mention  some  art-remains 
which  figure  it  at  a  much  earlier  period,  but 
that  tbe  literary  notices  are  not  trustworthy.  Dr. 
Neale  (/.  e.)  quotes  in  proof  of  its  hutiquity  from 
the  life  of  St.  Marciauyi  priest  and  oeconomus  of 

>  Neale  (JBssfem  Ckurcfc,  Introd.  p.  SM  n.)  seems  to 
tanplir  (bat  Isaac  erasures  tbe  Annmians  for  having 
cfaang^  tbe  •^hape  of  tbe  (oidiaiiBdc  vesonent  from  what 
««  should  call  a  chasuble  into  what  we  shuukl  call  a 
enpe.  Any  on*  who  will  look  at  the  passsge  itself  will 
see  that  be  HimIs  fault  with  them  fur  not  using  a  eocha- 
rletic  vretment  at  all. 

Jela  Saimetorym,  Jan.,  voL  1.  p.  612. 


the  Great  Church  (Constantinople),  who  b  said 
to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  his  namesake, 
emperor  of  Rome  (ob.  457  A.D.),  but  he  omits  to 
state  that  this  life  is  written  by  Symeon  Meta- 
phrastes  (ob.  after  975  A.D.).  Again,  Theo- 
phylact  Simocatta,  writing  early  in  the  7th 
century,  says  {Hist.  vii.  6  ;  p.  280,  ed.  Bekker) 
that  after  the  death  of  John,  patriarch  of 
Constantinonle,  they  only  found  as  his  effects 
trnlftMoia  |vXiyor  mil  fftir6par  i^  ipiov  is  rh 
ftdKurra  «WffX^  ^wXApjiv  re  iicoAA.^.  Con- 
sidering the  context  here,  it  seems  much  more 
likely  that  the  ^KAryis  was  merely  the 
patriarch's  outdoor  cloak.*' 

We  next  refer  to  Germanus  (appointed  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  in  7 1 5  ▲.d).  He  describes 
{Hist.  Eodes,  et  Myttica  Theoria;  Patrol.  Or. 
xcviii.  894)  the  ungirdled  phelonion  as  meta* 
phorical  of  Christ  bearing  His  crosd.  From  a 
remark  a  few  lines  lower  down,  in  which  he 
compares  it  to  the  purple  robe  put  on  our  Lord 
(Jli^iru  r^w  kwh  kokkIvov  vofMpdpay),  we  may 
infer  that  this  was  the  colour  of  the  vestment. 
A  century  later,  Nicephojrus  (patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, 806-815  A.D.,  when  he  was  deposed), 
when  writing  to  pope  Leo  III.,  sends  as  a  present 
a  pectoral  cross,  a  seamless  white  ttichanon,  and 
chestnut-coloured  phmolum '  {tmxipiov  Xcvie^y 
Kol  ^aiv6\io9  Kdarayow  Afi^a^^  and  an  epitrch 
chelum  and  enchirian  {Patrol.  Or.  c.  200). 

As  regards  early  Eastern  pictures  of  this  dress 
(for  the  West  is  not  now  in  question,  for  thera 
the  corresponding  yestment  appears  first  as 
planeta  and  then  as  casula),  we  may  refer  first 
to  mosaics  existing  in  the  vault  of  the  church  of 
St.  Georee  at  Thessalonica.  These  have  been 
figured  from  coloured  drawings  taken  on  the 
spot,  in  Texier  and  PuUan's  Byzantine  ArcMteo^ 
ture  (reproduced  in  Marriott's  Vestiarium  Chria- 
tianum,  plates  xyiii.-xxi.),  who  give  arguments 
to  show  that  the  church  was  built  by  Constan- 
tine  himself  during  his  first  stay  at  ThesMilonica. 
In  the  first  three  of  these,  at  any  rate,  the  figures 
are  clad  in  what  seems  to  be  a  ^cur6\ris  of  a 
reddish  or  purplish  colour.  One  figure  represents 
Philip,  bishop  and  martyr,  and  another  a  pres- 
byter Romanus,  but  there  are  also,  with  but 
slight  diflTerences  of  garb,  the  well-known 
brother  physicians,  SS.  Cosmas  and  Daminn, 
and  Eucarpion,  soldier  and  martyr  This  fact  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  the 
early  use  of  a  special  eucharistic  vestment  in  the 
East,  if  the  garment  afterwards  specially  used 
was  in  the  4th  century  worn  by  laymen.  Among 
the  surviving  mosaics  of  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia  at  Constantinople  are  some  believed  to 
be  of  the  6th  century  representing  4th  century 
bishops.  These  are  clad  in  white  aticJuirii  and 
phenoliOj  with  omophoria  (Marriott,  p.  Ixxr.). 
As  an  example  of  a  different  type,  we  may  refer 
to  an  illustration  figured  by  Assemani  from  a 
Syriac  MS.  of  the  Gospels  dated  586  a  d.  {Bibl. 
Med,  plate  lii.,  and  cf.  p.  2;  reproduceii  by 
Marriott,  plate  xxviii.).  This  represents  Ensebius 
of  Caesarte  and  Ammonins  of  Alexandria,  the 
former  wearing  a  garment  which   may  be  a 

k  This  too  is  Hefele's  view  (ojp.  ait.  p.  196). 

>  Hefele  (p.  196)  Justly  fwlnis  to  tliis  as  evidence  that 
at  this  time  the  vestments  of  the  Bontan  and  Greek 
churches  were  njuch  more  similar  than  tht>y  aflcrwarde 
became. 
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pkmoikn^  bat  whether  we  an  to  Tiew  tfait  as 
representiog  the  everr-day  drees  or  the  drew  of 
<^ciiil  mioidtration,  there  is  nothing  to  shew. 

The  form  said  on  the  patting  on  of  the 
phenoiion  before  celebrating  the  Eucharist  runs, 
in  the  Liturgy  of  SU  Chrjaostom,  ol  /ffp«it  0'ov, 
Ku|p<t,  M4^oprm  turaisir ^mi^,  mU  ol  ttri/U  aov 
kyuWtJuru  ^oXXidtf-orroA,  wdtfror^t  vw  .  .  . 
(Goar,  Ewchologion^  p.  60).  The  word  phmolion 
k  also  used  in  the  Greek  chnrch  as  the  name  of 
the  special  Testment  of  a  "  reader,"  who,  on  being 
made  a  sab-deacon,  has  it  repUoed  by  the 
9Uc/tarioH  {ib.  236,  244^)  A  phgmolion  was  also 
worn  as  a  special  priTilege  by  the  archdeacon  of 
the  clergy  attached  to  the  paiaoe  of  Coustaati- 
mople,  on  the  Sunday  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
CSross  (see  the  article),  but  only  on  that  one  occa- 
sion (Oodinus  Curopalata,  c  9). 

5.  Literatyurc — For  the  materials  of  the  fore- 
going article,  we  are  laj^ly  indebted  to  the 
various  lexicons  cited,  especially  Dncange,  OiM- 
tarmm  GrodctuAj  s.  rr, ;  Suicer,  Thetaunu  Eooie-' 
sjfst*cics,  and  Foroellini.  The  examples  in  the 
last  are  given  ia  chronological  order  by  Marriott 
{VeHittrium  Chrigtianum^  Appw  C).  Reference 
may  further  be  made  to  Uefele's  learned  and 
temperate  essay,  Die  titurgtMchen  Gfwdnderj  in 
his  Beitrage  s«r  KirchengetckichU^  ArchSologie 
und  Liturgiky  toI.  ii.  pp.  195,  sqq.  See  also 
Wolf,  Curae  PhiM.  [in  2  Tim.  ir.  l^^ ;  Masius, 
Diss,  de  Patlio  Fauii,  Hafniae,  1698;  Bartho- 
linus  de  Patttula,  in  GiaeTius,  Antpj,  Rom.  vi. 
1167,  sqq.;  Ferrarios  d$  £*  Vestiaria^  A.  vi. 
682,  sqq.  [R.  S.] 

PAGANISM  (in  CHUiBTiJkN  Art).  In  a 
former  article  [Fresco]  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  intimate  connexion  between  early 
Christian  art  and  that  of  the  pagan  cpmmnnity 
in  which  the  church  arose,  and  from  which  its 
first  members  were  gathered.  It  willebe  un- 
necessary to  repeat  what  has  been  there  said 
of  the  absence  of  any  strict  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  system  of  decoration  adopted  by  the 
adherents  of  the  new  faith,  and  those  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  as  members  of  a 
heathen  society,  and  the  rarity  of  anything  in 
their  earliest  pictorial  and  sculptural  repre- 
sentations distinctive  of  the  religion  they  had 
embraced,  which  rendered  primitive  Christian  art 
little  more  than  the  continuation  of  that  which 
they  found  already  existing,  purified  and  elevated 
by  the  influences  of  their  new  faith. 

In  the  same  article  reference  has  been  made 
to  the  manner  in  which  distinctly  mythological 
personages  were  pressed  into  the  service  of  the 
church,  and,  a  new  spirit  being  breathed  into  old 
forms,  objects,  persons,  and  scenes,  to  which  the 
mind  was  familiarised  in  connexion  with  pagan 
myths,  were  made  the  channels  of  conveying  to 
the  initiated  the  higher  truths  of  which  they 
became  the  symbols,  and  "all  that  was  true 
and  beautiful  in  the  old  legends  found  its  ful- 
filment in  Christ,  and  was  but  a  symbol  of' 
His  life  and  work."— (Farrar.) 

It  remaios  now  briefly  to  shew  how  this 
principle  was  carried  out  in  detail,  and  mytho- 
logical types  and  clasfiical  forms  were  made  the 
exponents  of  Christian  doctrine.  | 

We     have    at    the     outset     to     distinguish  • 
between  (1)  that  class  of  subjects  which  con- 
tained  a   fundamental    religious   idea    common 


to  Paganism  and  Christianity,  whidi,  dimly 
shadowed  forth  in  the  one,  received  its  full 
development  in  the  other;  and  (2)  thone  in 
which  the  reeemblance  is  merely  formal  and 
external,  the  mythological  rspreseatations  sup- 
plying a  Tehicle  for  Christian  ideas.  To  thesa 
we  may  add  (3)  the  atill  more  abundant  class  in 
which  clascical  forms  and  ideas  are  used  simply 
aa  oraamental  accessories,  without  any  symbolical 
reference. 

1.  The  first  class  in  which  a  subject  from 
pi^fan  mythology  is  used  typically  to  depict 
some  Christian  truth  is  a  very  small  one.  The 
deep-seated  foalness  of  the  myths  of  classical 
antiquity,  on  which  the  early  Christian  writers 
were  never  weary  of  enlarging,  caused  a  natural 
revulsion  of  the  Christian  mind  from  them,  and 
rendered  them,  generally  through  their  associa- 
tions, quite  unsuited  for  conveying  sacred  truths. 

(1)  The  only  subject  borrowed  from  Pagan 
mythology  which  gained  any  general  acoeptanca 
in  Christian  art,  is  that  of  Oipheni  taming  the 
wild  animals  by  the  notes  of  his  lyre.  Almost 
from  the  beginning,  the  power  of  Orpheus  is 
subduing  the  ferocity  of  savage  beasts  and 
gathering  than  round  him  ia  mutual  harmony, 
was  regarded  as  typical  of  the  allwconquering 
influence  of  Christ's  Gospel  in  taming  the  fierca 
passions  of  the  human  heart,  and  uniting  war* 
ring  and  discordant  tribes  in  one  common  homage 
to  their  universally -acknowledged  Master.  (De 
RoHsi,  Rom,  Satt.  ii.  p.  d^T,  c  14.)  The  myth 
of  Orpheus  was  thus  r^arded  as  aa  adnmbratioii 
of  the  words  of  Christ  (John  xii.  82),  **  I,  if  I  be 
lifted  up  fVom  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
me,"  and  a  pHralle)  to  the  well-known  prophecies 
of  Isaiah,  in  which  the  same  svmbolism  is 
adopted  (Is.  xi.  6-9,  Ixr.  25).  In  this  reference 
the  Orphic  myth  is  not  unArequently  alluded  to 
by  the  writers  of  the  early  church  (Clem.  Alex- 
andr.  Cohort,  ad  OenieSf  c.  1 ;  Euseb.  de  Lawt 
Constant,  c  xir. ;  Greg.  Nyss.  in  Hexaem.  c.  7 ; 
Chrysost.  HomU.  xii.  c.  ii.,  Oenea.  HomU.  xxiii. 
in  c.  vi. ;  HomU.  xix.  in  c.  ix. ;  Cassiod.  m  Ps, 
xix. ;  cf.  Lactant.  Tn$t  rii.  24).  Orpheus  is 
still  more  often  alluded  to  by  the  Fathers,  and 
the  writings  ascribed  to  him,  in  common  with 
the  Sibylline  rerses,  quoted  as  aflbiding  testimony 
to  the  unity  of  Goid  and  other  points  of  Chris- 
tian truth  (Theophil.  Auiol.  iii.  2 ;  Just.  Mart. 
Cohort,  ad  Graec.  e.  1&,  de  Monarch,  c.  2 ;  Clem. 
Alexandr.  Strom,  r.  12,  14;  Lactant  Instit.  i. 
5,  6 ;  Aug.  Cordr.  Fauet.  ziii.  15,  kc.)  We  can- 
not, therefore,  be  surprised  that  he  should 
become  a  favourite  subject  of  early  Christian 
art.  Tfie  most  remarkable  representation  of 
Orpheus  is  that  from  the  ceiling  of  a  cubicnhim 
in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Calli-stus,  of  which  a 
woodcut  is  given,  Vol.  I.  p.  696  (Bosio,  p.  239; 
Bottari,  ii.  tav.  Ixili. ;  Aringhi,  i.  547 ;  GamiiTi, 
PittwVj  tav.  25 ;  Perret,  i.  pi.  xxxiv.  bis,  p.  35). 
The  subject  occupies  the  central  octagonal  pnnel 
of  the  ceiling,  the  surrounding  panels  containing 
attemstely  landscapes  and  scenes  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  Orpheus  displays  the 
hieratic  type  of  a  young  man  in  a  high  Phryginn 
bonnet,  and  loose  frock,  his  legs  clothed  with 
cmanyrideSy  embroidered  with  a  chiamt/s.  He  «its 
among  trees,  holds  his  lyre  in  his  let\  hand,  and 
beats  time  with  his  right  foot.  A  lion,  tiger, 
horse,  pe;icock,  and  other  birds  and  beasts  stand 
round    him.     An    arcosolium    from   the  sama 
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cemetery  presents  the  same  subject  with  very 
slight  rariations  (Bosio,  255 ;  Aringhi,  i.  563 ; 
Bottari,  ii.  tar.  Izz. ;  Garrucci,  Pitivre,  tav.  30 ; 
Ferret,  vol.  i.  pi.  xx,  p.  SO).  The  sabject  has 
been  only  once  found  in  marble;  on  a  sar- 
cophagns  discovered  at  Ostia,  the  correspond- 
ing panel  containing  .Tobiaa,  or  a  fisherman 
(Northcote,  pi.  xx. ;  Martigny,  sub  voc.  from 
Visconti).  It  occurs  also  on  a  lamp  (Ferret, 
Tol.  ir.  pi.  xvii.  No.  1,  p.  118),  and  on  a  gem 
given  by  Mamachi  (^Orig.  iii.  81,  note  '),  from 
the  Museo  Vettori,  and  others  specified  by 
Piper  {MytKoiogie  tmd  Symboiik.  i.  128).  No 
example  of  the  subject  is  found  in  mosaic  or  in 
miniatures. 

(2)  The  Sirens  were  introduced  into  Chriatian 
typology  as  emblems  of  temptations  to  seiteual 
indulgence,  to  which  the  man  of  God,  symbolised 
by  Ulysses,  was  exposed  as  he  traversed  the 
waves  of  the  troublesome  world  on  his  way  to  the 
shore  of  everlasting  rest  (Maxim.  Turin.  JaomU,  i, 
de  i>as8,  et  cryce  Jkmim;  Hippolvt.  Fhilosoplmm. 
Till.  IX  ftnd  which  he  was  enabled  to  overcome 
by  the  cross  of  Christ,  as  Ulysses  fastened  him- 
self to  the  mast.  One  such  represenUtion  only 
has  come  down  to  us,  and  that  not  certainly 
Christian.  It  is  a  fragment  of  a  sarcophagus 
discovered  by  De  Rossi  in  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Callistus,  assigned  to  the  3rd  century,  and 
described  by  him  {BvUetino^  1868,  p.  35 ;  Boma 
Sott,  i.  tav.  XXX.  p.  5 ;  Martigny,  JXctiotm,  art. 
Ulysse ;  Northcote,  pp.  232,  298).  Ulysses  sits 
weeping  in  his  vessel  with  two  companions. 
The  three  sirens  stand  around,  in  the  form 
described  by  Isidore  {Orig.  xi.  3, 30),  half  woman, 
half  bird,  with  wings  and  claws ;  one  holding 
*  lyre,  one  a  flute,  and  the  third  singing  from  a 
roll  of  music  The  cruciform  arrangement  of 
the  monogram  TyrofUo  suggests,  but  does  not 
prove,  the  Christian  origin  of  the  sculpture. 

(8)  The  Hermes  Kriophorus  of  pagan  art 
certainly  supplied  the  original  type  of  the  Gof/d 
Shepherd  in  its  countless  repetitions.  [Shkpherd, 
Good.]  The  syrinxy  or  Fandean  pipes,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  frequent  accessories  of  the  figure 
in  Christian  as  in  pagan  art,  was  regarded  as 
typifying  the  music  of  the  Gospel,  which  recalls 
the  wanderers  and  guides  the  sheep  in  the  right 
way.  (See  the  quotations  given  by  Garrucci, 
Vetrij  p.  63.)  The  faoe  and  fonn  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  as  of  other  representations  of  Christ, 
appear  often  to  be  borrowed  from  those  of  the 
young  beardlcas  Apollo  (Fiper,  i«.  s.  pp.  79, 
100-105 ;  Munter,  SmnbOder,  i.  64,  ii.  7  ;  Rnoul- 
fiochette,  Tahleau  des  Caiaoombes^  p.  161  ff.) 

II.  As  examples  of  the  second  dass  of  subjects 
where  pagan  mythology  only  supplies  the  form 
of  the  representation  as  a  vehicle  for  Christiim 
Ideas,  and  the  resemblance  is  external  only, 
the  moat  remarkable  are  Ueroules  carrying  off 
the  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  and  the  chariot  of 
the  Sun  God,  as  respectively  furnishing  formal 
types  of  the  Fall,  and  of  the  ascent  of  £Ujnh.  The 
resemblance  between  the  Hercules  subject  and 
ita  Christian  correlative  is  too  striking  to  allow 
any  doubt  that  the  one  was  borrowed  from  the 
other  (Fiper,  i.  66  ff.).  Another  part  of  the 
■ame  myth,  Herculea  feeding  the  fabled  dragon 
with  cakes  of  poppy-aeed,  appears  to  have 
fiimished  the  motive  for  the  representation  of 
the  apocryphal  story  of  Daniel  killing  the 
dragon  at  Babylon  (see  woodcut.  Vol.  I.  p.  579). 


Equally  marked  is  the  resemblance  between  the 
fire-horsed  chariot  in  which  Elijah  is  represented 
ascending  to  heaven,  and  the  ordinary  repre- 
sentations of  Apollo,  or  Fhoebos,  as  the  Sun  God 
in  his  rising.  In  the  absence  of  distinctive 
accessories  it  is  hardly  possible  to  determine 
which  of  the  two  subjects  is  intended.  This 
diliiculty  is  sometimes  increased  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Jordan  as  a  river  god,  with  his 
urn,  in  the  Scriptural  event  (Piper,  v.  s,  pp.  75- 
77).  The  correapondence  of  the  two  has  also 
been  confirmed  by  the  accidental  resemblance 
of  the  words  £lia8  and  Helios  (4{Xiof).  (Sedul. 
Oarm.  Fasah.  lib.  L  v.  184).  This  symbolical 
rq»resentiition  of  the  Jordan  by  a  river  god  with 
his  am  occurs  also  elsewhere.  There  are 
remarkable  instances  ha  the  mosaics  of  the  bap- 
tism of  Christ  in  the  b^tisteries  at  Ravenna. 

HI.  Little  need  be  said  upon  the  use  of  orna- 
mental accessories,  derived  from  heathen  art, 
such  as  tomgsd  genii,  mciories,  armed  females^ 
oenkmrSf  oaryaHdes,  Uhmones,  pegasi,  hippo-' 
oampiy  and  the  like.  It  would  be  misapplied 
ingenuity  to  endeavour,  as  has  been  sometimes 
done,  to  affix  an  allegorical  meaning  to  each  of 
these  objects,  the  introduction  of  which  may  be 
satisfactorily  attributed  to  the  fancy  of  the 
painter  or  sculptor,  who  being  perhaps  still  a 
pagan,  auU  certainly  one  who  had  learnt  the 
principles  and  practice  of  his  art  in  pagan 
schools,  found  it  impossible  to  divest  himself  of 
its  traditions,  and  satisfied  both  himself  and  hia 
employers  by  discarding  everything  that  was 
essentially  profane,  or  which  could  give  rise  to 
an  impure  imagination.  As  Raoul-Rochette  has 
remarked  (  TablsaUy  4c.,  p.  214),  ^  it  is  no  cause 
of  surprise  if  in  the  design  of  these  monuments, 
the  thoughts  of  the  early  Christian  artists  went 
back  to  the  traditions  of  paganism,  so  that  in 
the  execution  of  subjects  drawn  from  Holy 
Scripture,  their  hand,  by  tiio  blind  force  of 
habit,  reproduced  a  large  number  of  the  details 
of  profane  art,  especially  in  costume,  fui-niture, 
ornament,  and  architecture,  which  were  indif- 
ferent in  themselves,  and  to  which  they  had  been 
so  long  acouatomed."  Thus,  in  the  words  of 
Kngler,  <*  many  modes  of  expression  of  an  inno- 
cent nature  belonging  to  ancient  art,  though 
closely  associated  with  the  old  idolatry,  long 
maitttamed  their  position  for  purposes  of  deco- 
ration," and  that  with  so  little  individuality  of 
character  that  in  many  caaes  by  nothing  but  the 
occurrence  in  some  part  of  the  design  of  some 
decidedly  Chriatian  symbol,  its  non-pagan  origin 
can  be  ascertaiihed  (Raoul-Rochette,  Tableau 
ds'i  Catacombesj  pp.  120-122  ;  Felliccia  de  Christ. 
Eod,  PoiU.  tern.  iii.  pp.  230-234,  ed.  Neapol. 
1779;  Northcote,  Bom.  Soit.  p.  196).  There  is 
net  one  of  these  decorative  forms  of  such  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  early  Christian  art  as  the 
vine,  together  with  scenes  connected  with  ita 
cultivation,  and  the  ingathering  of  the  grapes. 
The  examples  are  too  common  to  particularize ; 
but  we  may  refer  to  the  very  lovely  vine  of  the 
Calliatine  catacomb,  *'of  an  antique  style  of 
beauty  '*  (Kugler)  [of  which  there  is  a  woodcut 
Fre800»  Vol.  1.  p.  695] ;  and  the  vintage  scenes 
from  the  baptistery  of  St.  Costanza  [MoaA.iCB, 
VoL  II.  p.  1322].  in  thia  we  have  an  instance  of 
^he  way  in  which  a  purely  conventional  mode  of 
ornamentation  was  adopted  by  Christians,  and 
clothed  with  a  religious  signification,  full  of 
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iptritual  teaching  to  the  initiated,  of  Christ 
the  **True  Vine,"  and  belieren  as  fruitful 
**  branches  "  in  Him. 

We  have  yet  to  speak  of  the  cases  in  which 
direct  pagan  subjects  occur,  to  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult if  not  impossible  to  assign  any  esoteric 
Christian  meaning.  The  iact  that  these  are 
found  entirely  on  sarcophagi  and  gilded  drinking 
glasses,  never  in  mosaics  or  the  wall-paintings  of 
the  catacombs,  suggests  the  probable  conclusion 
that  the  articles  on  which  they  occur  are  of 
heathen  origin,  and  were  naed  by  Christians  from 
the  absence,  in  the  early  period  of  the  church,  of 
artist*  of  their  own  faith  capable  of  fsbricating 
them.  This  roust  hare  been  especially  the  case 
with  sarcophagi.  Those  who  needed  them  were 
oompelled  to  resort  to  heathen  ■colptors'  work- 
shops, and  .to  content  tbemselTes  with  selecting 
tho«e  which  did  the  least  violence  to  the  new 
faith.  In  this  way  we  may  account  for  the 
occurrence  of  pagan  sarcophagi  in  Christian 
burial-places.  '^We  have  abundant  eridenoe," 
writes  Professor  Westwood  (Parker,  Archato- 
logy  of  Jiome;  Ibmbi,  p.  89%  **not  only  that 
pagan  sarcophagi  were  used  for  the  burial  of 
Christians,  but  also  that  subjects  of  a  pastoral 
or  pagan  character  were  adopted  on  the  saroo- 

{>hagi  of  the  earlier  Christians,  to  which  symbo- 
ical  meanings  were  attached,  whereby  in  the 
minds  of  the  uninitiated  their  Christian  destina- 
tion would  never  be  suspected.  In  the  words  of 
Mabillon  {Iter.  ItaL  §  10,  p.  81X  "Sic  profanis 
tumulis  Christiani  non  raro  quasi  propriis  nst 
sunt.' "  As  examples,  we  may  name  one  found 
in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Agnes,  bearing  the  epitaph 
of  a  Christian  virgin  named  Anrelia  Agapetilla, 
designated  *'  ancilla  Dei,"  which  is  omameuted 
with  a  figure  of  Bacchus,  surrounded  with  naked 
Cupids,  and  the  genii  of  the  seasons  (Boldetti, 
p.  466X  and  two  given  by  Mtllin  ( Voyage  ou 
Midi  de  la  Ftcmm,  iii  156,  158,  pi.  zzvi.  4^ 
zzxvii.  3X  on  one  of  which  is  carved  the  Forge 
of  Vulcan.  On  another,  given  by  Northcote 
(p.  261),  Cupid  and  Psyche  are  represented  side 
by  side  with  a  Good  Shepherd,  who  is  overturning 
a  basket  of  fruit.  The  conversion  of  ancient 
carved  marbles  into  articles  for  the  nse  of  the 
Christian  church,  such  as  ftmts,  holy  water 
basins,  alms-boxes,  which  at  one  time  Isrgely 
prevailed,  has  proved  rather  misleading  fi«m  its 
having  been  supposed  that  their  present  nse 
was  necessarily  contemporaneous  with  their  first 
execution. 

Some  of  the  gilded  glaasea  extracted  from  the 
catacombs  bear  scenes  from  pagan  mythology, 
and  the  figures  of  heathen  deities,  Hercules, 
Minerva,  Achilles,  Scrapie,  Ac  On  others  are 
depicted  subjects  which  are  incapable  of  a  Chris- 
tian interpretation,  and  which  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  could  have  been  executed  by  a  Christian 
artist.  One,  given  by  Perret  (iv.  pi.  zzz.  no.  82), 
represents  a  naked  female  waited  on  by  winged 
genii,  one  of  whom  holds  a  mirror.  Others  have 
the  genius  of  death  winged,  either  leaning  on  an 
inverted  torch  (Qarrucci,  201,  5;  Bnonarruoti, 
xxviii.  2),  or  arrested  in  full  career  by  the  mete 
or  goal,  indicating  the  end  of  life  (ibid.).  The  pro- 
nounced pagan  character  of  these  glasses  renders 
it  difficult  to  assign  them  a  Christian  origin,  and 
though  both  Garmcci  and  Wiseman  are  of  opinion 
that  this  art  was  confined  to  the  Christians  alone, 
they  bring  forward  no  grounds  for  this  view. 
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which  is  pnmd  facie  improbable,  such  as  to  forbid 
us  to  regnrd  them  as  the  work  of  pagan  artists 
for  the  use  of  their  co-religionists. 

The  very  curious  wall-paintings  of  a  decidedly 
pagan  character,  in  the  cemetery  of  Praetextatus, 
first  published  by  Bottari  (torn.  ii.  preface,  p.  v. 
pp.  192,  218)  and  given  by  Perret  (vol.  i.  pi. 
Ixx.-lxxiv.)  and  by  Parker  {ArchaeolOijy  of  Bam, 
Caiaoomlu),  to  which  a  Christian  origin  was 
assigned  by  Raoul-Rochette  and  other  writers, 
are  now  proved  to  belong  to  one  of  the  Gnostic 
sects.  The  sepulchral  chamber  they  decorate  is 
that  of  Vincentius,  a  priest  of  a  deity  named 
Sabasis  or  Sabasus,  and  his  wife  Vibia,  whose 
death  preceded  his  own.  They  embrace  fonr 
scenes:— <1)  AhrepHo  Vilne$,  the  sonl  of  Vibia 
carried  off  by  Pluto  in  his  quadriga,  and  the 
detoentia,  her  descent  to  Hades.  (2)  Her  judg- 
ment before  the  throne  of  Pluto  {Ditpater\  seated 
with  his  wife  Abracura  (&/9f)^  m^/>ir)»  the  three 
Fates  (Fata  JHvma).  Vibia  is  introduced  by 
Mercury,  jpd  accompanied  by  Alcestis.  (3) 
fnductio  ^ies,  her  introduction  to  the  mystic 
banquet  by  the  Angehtt  6onics,  a  youth  crowned 
with  flowers,  and  her  taking  her  place  with  the 
other  guests  at  a  sigma-shaped  table  (Bonomm 
judicio  judioaH).  (4)  The  funeral  banquet  given 
by  Vincentius  in  her  honour  to  the  priests  of 
Sebasius  (tept^fm]  pii  eacerdoM),  The  pagan 
character  of  the  whole  is  so  pronounced  that  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  these  paintings 
could  have  been  supjiosed  to  have  a  Christian 
origin. 

(Piper,  Mtfthologie  wid  SywMik  der  Chnstlichen 
Ktmtt;  Munter,  Sinfibilder;  Macarius,  Hagio- 
glypta ;  Garmcci,  Arti  Oristiane ;  Raoul- 
Rochette,  Tableau  des  CataoomJbea;  Perret,  Let 
Catacomhee  ;  De  Rossi,  Soma  Sotterranea  ;  Bullet- 
tino;  Northcote  and  Brownlow,  ^oma  Softer^ 
Tranea ;  Parker,  Arekaeology  of  Borne,  [Tomb; 
Saboopbagus.]  [L  v.] 

PAGANISM,  SUBVIYAL  OF.  Enquiry 
in  connexion  with  this  subject  may  be  simpli- 
fied by  treating  it  under  three  heads:  (I.) 
Pagamem  at  a  form  of  ptAUo  worthy  eapportedy 
reoognited,  or  tolerated  by  the  ohU  power,  (II.) 
At  a  popular  belief  exieting  m  open  ooiKtranention 
of^  state  authority  and  m  awwed  antagonitm  to 
Chrittitnity.  (III.)  At  inteneoven  with  the  reli- 
gion, ditdpline,  and  eeremonial  of  Chriatian  oom^ 
mutfitiet^  or  ditoemihU  m  their  everyday  life  and 
praetioe.  [For  pagan  influences  on  education,  see 
Schooxa] 

Some  of  the  principal  fiicts  relating  to  (I.)  are 
given  under  Idolatry,  but  it  will  be  of  service 
here  to  pass  under  review,  somewhat  more  gene- 
rally, the  influenoeo  that  suoceseively  determined 
the  relations  of  paganism  to  the  ruling  power 
under  the  empire>*a  pert  of  the  subject  inti- 
mately connected  with  (11.)  and  (HI.). 

(I.)  The  earliest  sentiments  of  paganism 
with  respect  to  Christianity  appear  to  have 
been  those  of  indifferent  tolerance.  When, 
however,  the  true  character  of  Christianity 
began  to  be  bettdr  understood,  as  that  of  an 
avowedly  aggressive  and  intolerant  creed — 
aggressive,  that  is  to  say,  in  that  all  other  beliefs 
were  regarded  by  its  followers  as  hostile,  and 
intolerant  in  that  it  professedly  aimed  at  the 
overthrow  of  all  other  religions — the  attitude  of 
the  civil  power  altogether  changed.    [Mabttb.] 
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The  conreTsion  of  Conatantine  and  the  edict  of 
Milan  (October  28,  313),  extending  state  recogni- 
tion to  Christianity,  materially  modified  nil  the 
pre-existing  conditions  of  paganism,  which  from 
this  time  presents  itself  under  a  different  aspect. 
A  considerable  difference  is  also  now  discernible 
in  the  conditions  under  which  it  continued  to 
exist  in  the  £ast  and  those  which  surrounded 
it  in  the  West — a  distinction  of  no  little  import- 
ance in  the  later  history  of  paganism,  and  one  to 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  again  to  refer. 

The  edict  of  Milan  *  marks  the  inauguration 
of  the  principle  of  urUveraal  toleration ;  ereryone 
was  thereby  permitted  publicly  to  profess  what- 
ever religion  he  chose.  It  gave  to  the  Christians 
and  to  all  alike,  **  et  Christianis  et  omnibus,"  full 
and  open  freedom,  ^potestatem  liberam  et 
apertam,**  "sequendi  religionem  quam  quisque 
Toluisset'*  (Euseb.  Hiet,  £ccles,  z.  5).  Con- 
stant ine,  though  protecting  Christianity,  at 
the  same  time  maintained  the  priests  of  the 
ancient  religion  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
customary  privileges  {Cod,  Iheod.  XII.  L  21, 
A.D.  335;  XII.  V.  2,  A.D.  337;  Haenel,  1204, 
1278).  When  his  palace  was  struck  by  light- 
ning, he  sent  to  consult  the  pagan  augurs; 
he  himself  continued  to  be  saluted  by  the 
title  and  represented  in  the  attire  of  Pontifex 
Maximus  (Mionnet,  M^iUiei  romaine»t  ii.  236); 
and  the  statement  of  Zosimus  (iv.  36),  that  the 
same  honour  was  accepted  by  his  .successors, 
until  the  time  of  Gratian,  proves  that  the  title 
still  carried  with  it,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  prestige.  Other  facts  point  with 
equal  force  to  the  tenacity  with  which  the  forms 
and  fashions  of  paganism  continued  to  pervade 
official  and  ceremonial  observance.  A  panegyric 
addressed  to  Constantine  in  the  year  321,  by 
Naaarius,  is  full  of  allusions  to  the  pagan  mytho- 
logy. A  law  enacted  in  the  same  year,  while 
condemning  magical  rites,  nevertheless  gives 
direct  sanction  to  the  Jise  of  charms  and  incanta- 
tions against  snow  or  hail  {Cod.  Theod.  IX.  xvi. 
3 ;  Haenel,  p.  868).  In  the  year  331,  a  date 
which  has  been  assigned  as  marking  the  decisive 
overthrow  of  pagan  woivhip  (Bengnot,  Hid,  de 
la  Destructkm  du  Fag.  L  175),  from  the  fact  that 
it  witnessed  the  almost  complete  destruction  of 
the  temples  in  Africa,  we  find  Anicius  Paulinus, 
the  prefect  of  Rome,  restoring  the  temple  of 
Concord  (Gruter,  Into,  totius  Otitis  Bwncmij  i. 
100).  Cocstaatine,  after  his  death,  received  the 
honours  of  apotheosis  and  the  appellation  of 
"  Divas  "  (Eutropius,  x.  10). 

A  politic  regard  for  popular  feeling,  as  asso- 
ciated with  time-hallowed  observances,  appears 
to  hare  led  the  civil  authorities  still  to  sanction 
or  permit  many  of  the  traditional  formalities 
and  solemnities  of  paganism,  but  in  the  mean- 
time public  sentiment  itself  was  undergoing 
a  great  change.  Of  thia  a  remarkable  proof 
is  afforded  in  the  fact  that  the  tombs  of  the  dead 
(which  among  purely  pagan  communities  were 
always  rtgarded  with  superstitious  veneration 
and  inrested  with  a  peculiar  sanctity)  now 
began  to  be  frequently  plundered  and  desecrated. 
The  sjmbola  and  adornments  of  these  structures, 

•  TUs  edict  bee  not  dreeendsd  to  us  as  a  state  doen- 
Bsoft;  hot  the  oopj  sent  by  the  emperor  Udulus  to  tbe 
pi^bct  of  Blibynia  has  been  piusiiid  bj  Laotant!as 


which  reflected  the  ancient  religious  belief, 
appear  to  have  excited  at  once  the  contempt  and 
cupidity  of  the  Christians,  who  converted  the 
materials  to  the  commonest  U5es,  even  carrying 
them  Mway  for  building  purposes.  An  edict  of 
Constantius  II.  promulgated  ▲.D.  340,  enacts 
that  those  guilty  of  such  sacrilege,  without  the 
cognisance  of  the  proprietor,  shall  be  condemned 
to  work  in  the  mines  {Cod.  Theod.  IX.  xvii.  1 ; 
Haenel,  p.  874).  A  subsequent  law  prescribed 
the  punishment  of  death ;  but  in  the  year  349 
{ib.  IX.  xvii.  2)  thU  was  mitigated  to  the  im- 
position of  a  fine. 

Legislation  now  appears  as  largely  dictated 
by  a  twofold  regard :  (1)  for  the  responsibilities 
involved  in  the  profession  of  the  Christian  faith 
by  the  state,  (2)  for  the  feelings  of  the  Christian 
majority  among  the  people ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  ample  evidence,  especially  in  the 
West,  that  respect  for  the  prejudices  of  what 
was  still  a  powerful  minority  often  caused  suc- 
cessive enactments  to  remain  almost  a  d«Ml 
letter.  It  would  accordingly  appear  probable 
that,  for  a  lengthened  period,  repressive  legis- 
lation was  virtually  inoperatite.  Thus,  in  the 
year  341,  we  find  that  pagan  sacrifices  were  forw 
nuilly  forbidden — ^**cesset  superstitio,  sacrificicH 
rum  aboleatur  insania  "  {Cod.  Theod..yiy\.  x.  2 ; 
Haenel,  p.  1612).  The  proof,  however,  that 
such  sacrifices  were  still  publicly  offered  is  so 
incontrovertible  that  Labaittie  conjectures  that 
reference  is  here  intended  only  to  private  sacri- 
fices and  the  magical  rites  with  which  they  were 
frequently  associated.  But  such  an  hypothesis 
is  rendereil  highly  improbable  by  the  language 
of  an  edict  promulgated  in  346,  which,  while 
directing  that  the  temples  vcithtmt  i/ie  city  woUm 
shall  be  permitted  to  remain  uninjured,  distinctly 
implies  that  those  within  the  city  precincts  were 
marked  ont  for  destruction ;  and  even  the  reser- 
vation in  iavour  of  the  former  is  justified  solely 
on  the  ground  that  the  public  games  and  0^ 
aenaes  had  originated  with  the  worship  that  was 
associated  with  certain  temples,  and  that  it  was 
**not  fitting  that  those  shouM  be  overthrown 
from  whence  the  Roman  people  derived  the 
celebration  of  ancient  festivities  "  {Cod.  Theod. 
XVL  X.  2,  3 ;  Haenel,  p.  1612). 

A  similar  difficulty  attaches  to  two  enact- 
ments, purporting  to  belong  to  the  years  353 
and  356,  forbidding  sacrifices  of  every  kind  under 
penalty  of  death ;  for  here  again  Beugnot  proves, 
from  the  evidence  of  inscriptions,  tlttt  through- 
out the  reign  of  Constantius  II.  the  temples  were 
open  and  sacrifices  offered,  not  only  in  Rome, 
but  throughout  the  Western  empire.  Of  this 
contradiction,  Beugnot  can  find  no  other  expla- 
nation than  that  afforded  by  the  supposition  of 
Labastie,  that  the  above  laws,  though  probably 
drawn  up  during  the  reign  of  Constantius,  re- 
mained unpromulgated,  and,  being  subsequently 
found  by  Theodosius  among  the  state  papers, 
were  inserted  by  him  in  the  <»de  with  conjectural 
dates. 

During  the  reigns  of  Julian  (361-363),  Jovian 
(363-364),  and  of  Valentinian  in  the  West  (364- 
375),  and  Valens  in  the  East  (364-378),  the  sUto 
theory  appears  to  have  been  that  of  general 
tolerance  and  strict  impartiality  with  respect 
to  religious  beUef  (Oieseler,  Kirchengeachichtef  L 
ii.  21,  22);  but  we  have  evidence  that  the  im- 
perial power  still  cherished  a  certain  sj'mpathy 
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with  many  pagan  practices  [Haqic,  VI.  2).  Th« 
coins  and  ipedals  of  the  period  beiir  the  figares 
of  many  of  the  pagan  deities,  especially  those  of 
Kgypt  (Bengnoty  i.  271,  272).  It  is  sUted  bj 
Anastasius  Bibliothecarius  that  in  the  reign  of 
Valentinian,  sa  emperor  whose  Arian  sympathies 
divided  and  weakened  the  Christian  party,  pa- 
ganism assumed  so  aggresatre  a  demeanour  that 
the  clergy  were  afraid  to  enter  the  churches  or 
the  public  baths — ''neque  in  ecclesias  naque  in 
tMdnea  haberent  introitum"  (  Vitaa  Bom,  Pontif. ; 
Iftgne,  Patrol.  czzTiii.  31).  It  is,  howeTer,  not 
a  little  remarkable  that  an  edict  of  the  same 
«mperor,  of  the  year  368  (Cod.  TKeod,  XVI.  ii. 
18)  presents  ns,  for  the  first  time,  with  the 
term  **  pagani "  as  applied  to  the  adherents  of 
the  old  religion.  At  Room,  we  have  abundant 
evidence  that  this  party  was  still  powerful. 
Prudentius  (pomt,  Symmacft,  i.  r.  545)  can  con- 
gratulate only  six  families  of  senatorial  rank 
on  having  enbraoed  the  new  faith  (the  Anicii, 
the  Probi,  the  Paulini,  the  Bassi,  the  Olybrii, 
and  the  Gracchi),  and  Augustine  (jConf.  riii.  2) 
distinctly  implies  that  in  the  time  of  Siropli- 
oianus,  the  teacher  of  St.  Ambrose,  the  majority 
of  the  Roman  nobility  were  strongly  opposed  to 
Christianity.  Eren  Gratian  (H67-363)  appears 
to  have  proclaimed  almost  perfect  liberty  of  con- 
•oienoe,  except  with  regard  to  soma  minor  sects, 
whose  tenets  were  supposed  to  inrolre  obliga- 
tions incompatible  with  fidelity  to  the  state 
(Sos.  H.  E.  Yii.  1 ;  Migne,  Sorieo  Oraeoa,  Izvii. 
1418).  But  in  the  year  382  he  ordered  that 
the  statue  of  Victory,  "  custos  imperii  virgo," 
should  be  remored  fh>m  the  Curia;  he  also 
forbade  the  offering  of  the  **hostiae  consulta- 
toriae "  {Cod.  T^eod.  XVI.  z.  7),  and  refused, 
for  himself,  the  title  of  Pontifez  Mazimns.  It 
is  evident  from  the  language  of  Zosimus  (it, 
86)  that  this  last  act  was  interpreted  by  the 
pagan  party  itself  as  a  formal  renunciation  of 
the  ancient  union  between  the  supreme  spiritual 
and  the  supreme  temporal  power,  and  as  inti- 
mating  the  imperial  repudiation  of  all  claims  of 
paganism  on  the  latter. 

The  enactments  of  Theodosius  (.378-895)  may 
be  considered  to  mark  the  real  commencement 
of  the  downfall  of  paganism,  but  their  influence 
was  still  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  Kast. 
The  emperor  had  the  sagacity  to  pereeive  how 
largely  unity  in  religion  might  be  made  to 
conduce  to  the  object  towards  which  his  whole 
policy  was  directed — ^the  establishment  of  the 
unity  of  the  empire.  **  We  will,*'  says  the  edict 
of  April  27,  380,  *'that  all  the  nations  subject 
to  our  sway  be  of  that  religion  which  the  dirine 
apostle  Peter  (as  the  faith  introduced  by  him 
and  preserved  to  the  present  time  declares) 
handed  down  to  the  Romans"  (Cod,  Thtod,  XVI. 
i.  2 ;  Haenel,  p.  1476).  A  law  of  the  year  381 
({b.  XVI.  vii.  1)  enacted  that  those  who  had 
relapsed  into  paganism  should  forfeit  the  right 
to  dispose  of  their  property  by  will ;  this  enact- 
ment was  confirmed  two  years  later  (n.  XVI. 
Tii.  2);  in  the  year  385  the  inspection  of 
entrails  and  all  magical  rites  were  forbidden 
under  pain  of  death ;  a  law  of  February  391,  pro- 
mulgated in  the  first  instance  at  Milan,  forbade 
tacriHce  to  idols,  or  even  to  enter  the  temples 
(lb.  XVI.  z.  10;  Zosimus,  IV.  zxziii.  8);  while 
the  same  law,  as  promulgated  at  Constantinople 
in  the  November  of  the  following  year,  visited 


such  practices  with  the  penalty  of  death  (Cod- 
Thtod,  XVI.  z.  12 ;  see  also  Idolatry).  It  is 
sUted  by  Theodoret  (Eod.  Hiat.  v.  20 ;  Migne, 
8en€9  OraecOf  Izzzii.  1055)  that  Theodosius  also 
decreed  the  demolition  of  the  temples,  but  no 
such  law  is  eztant,  and  the  assertion  must  at 
least  be  looked  upon  as  of  doubtful  authority. 
We  have  it,  however,  on  the  authority  of 
Libanius  that  the  prefect  Cynegius  was  in- 
structed to  close  the  temples  in  Egypt,  where 
both  the  Qreek  and  the  Egyptian  woi-ship  still 
numbered  many  adherents  {iMU.  pro  lompUsy 
p.  194). 

The  distinction,  above  referred  to,  between 
East  and  West  now  becomes  of  primary  im- 
portance. Generally  speaking,  the  evidence 
would  seem  to  shew  that  legislation  which 
was  severely  enforced  in  the  former  division  of 
the  empire  was  practically  inoperative  in  tha 
latter.  In  the  East,  paganism,  being  unidenti- 
fied with  any  political  party,  and  possessing  no 
influence  over  the  ezecutive  power,  was  in- 
capable of  any  organised  resistance.  Instanoea, 
indeed,  are  to  be  found,  even  so  late  as  the  5th 
century,  of  pagans  occupying  posts  of  high 
ofiice— as,  for  ezample,  that  of  Optatus,  who 
was  prefect  of  Constantinople  in  the  year  404 
(Socrates,  H,  E.  y\,  18 ;  Migne,  Seriet  OraecOf 
Izvii.  337);  but  these  are  of  rare  occurrence, 
and  whatever  influence  the  pagan  party  still 
possessed  *was  mainly  limited  to  the  schools. 
Hence,  even  so  early  as  the  commencement 
of  the  4th  century,  Lucian,  the  celebrated 
teacher  of  Antioch,  who  sufi^red  martyrdom 
under  Mazimin,  affirms  that  **  whole  cities  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  world  "  are  already  of 
the  Christian  faith  (Milman,  ffi$t.  of  CAr.  ii. 
276),  a  statement  which,  the  evidence  already 
adduced  shews,  could  have  been  even  approzi- 
mately  true  Qnly  with  reference  to  the  Eastern 
provinces.  In  the  West,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
especially  in  Rome,  where  the  hereditary  dig- 
nities and  ofiices,  and  the  whole  historical  asso- 
ciations of  the  city,  were  closely  interwoven 
with  the  ancient  religion,  paganism  maintained 
its  ground  with  remarkable  tenacity.  Theodosius 
himiielf  evidently  recognized  this  broad  distino- 
tion;  for  though  he  is  accused  by  Zosimus  (v. 
38)  of  persecuting  the  ancient  ritoal,  he  neither 
closed  the  temples  nor  proscribed  the  pontiffs  in 
the  West.  Finlay  (Oreeka  under  the  Empire^ 
p.  160)  considers  tluit  the  attachment  of  the 
koroan  aristocracy  to  paganism  proved  the  ruin 
of  the  Latin  provinces ;  while  those  of  the  East 
were  saved  by  the  unity  of  their  religious  &ith. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Honoriua 
(395-423),  temples  to  Jupiter,  Mercury,  Saturn, 
the  Mater  Dedm,  Apollo,  Diana,  Minerva,  Spes 
and  Fortuna,  and  Concord,  were  still  standing  in 
Rome,  and  many  of  the  old  religious  ceremoniea 
and  festivals  continued  to  be  observed.  An 
edict  of  the  year  399,  promulgated  at  Ravenna, 
while  forbidding  the  pagan  worship,  prohibited 
the  destruction  of  the  temples  ;  it  was  the  im- 
perial pleasure,  it  stated,  that  edifices  which 
gave  so  much  adornment  to  the  public  thorough- 
fares should  be  preserved — ^'^  publicorum  operum 
omamenU  servari"  {Cod.  HOod,  XVI.  z.  15). 

It  is  not  accordingly  ontil  the  year  408  that 
paganism  can  be  regarded  as  having  bean 
rigorously  suppressed  in  the  West.  In  the 
December  of  that  year  an  edict  of  HonMini^ 
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addressed  to  Curtins,  prefect  of  Italy,  forbade 
all  |«yments  (**  annonae  ")  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  ancient  worship,  enjoined  that  all  images 
in  the  temples,  if  any  still  remained,  should  be 
removed,  and  that  the  temples  themselves  should 
be  converted  to  secular  uses  and  the  altars 
destroyed  (ib,  XVI.  x.  20). 

Jn  Africa  this  legislation  appears  to  have 
been  put  in  force  with  exceptional  severity,  and 
three  out  of  the  five  edicts  directed  in  the  reign 
of  Honorios  against  paganism  relate  to  that 
province.  Augustine  (de  Civ,  Dei,  xviii.  54) 
testifies  to  the  actual  execution,  by  the  imperial 
officers,  Gaudentius  and  Jovius,  of  these  enact- 
ments :  pagan  priests  who  had  failed  to  quit 
Carthage  by  a  certain  day,  were  compelled  to 
retire  to  their  native  towns  or  villages,  and  all 
property  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  pagan 
worship  was  confiscated. 

The  testimony  of  contemporary  writers  to  the 
general  overthrow   of  paganism   now  becomes 
explicit  and  unanimons.    Zeno,  bishop  of  Verona 
towards   the  close  of  the  4th  century,  speaks 
of  **  nearly  the  whole  world  "  as  already  Chris- 
tian  (ad    Cor.    L   vii.   29;    21igne,   xi.   304); 
Jerome,  writing  a  few  years  later  (a.d.  408), 
says  **  the  golden  Capitol  is  dishonoured ;  all  the 
temples  of  Rome  stand  begrimed  with  smoke 
and  covered  with  cobwebs ;  the  city  is  stirred 
to  its  foundations,  and  the  populace  stream  past 
the  half-demolished  shrines  on  their  way  to  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs  "  (Epist.  cvii.).  Augustine, 
in  Africa,  declares  that  God  has  willed  the  over- 
throw of  Gentile  superstition,  and  that  He  has 
already  to  a  great  extent  completed  His  pur- 
pose.     ''Y'e  behold,"  he  says,   in  one  of  his 
epistles,  'Hhe  temples,  some   fallen  into  ruin, 
some  overthrown,  some  closed,  some  converted 
to     other    nses;     and    the    idols    themselves 
broken,  burnt,  shut  up  from  view,  or  actually 
destroyed "    (^Epist,    ccxxxii.).      The    language 
of  Theodore tuB  in  the  £ast  is   still  more   em- 
phatic;  he  avers,  with  something  of  Oriental 
exaggeration,   that   the    temples  had  been    so 
utterly  destroyed,  that  their  very  fashion  had 
faded  from  memory,  and  men  no  longer  knew 
how  to  construct  an  altar,  while  their  materials 
had   been  consecrated  by  being  used  for  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs  {Sermode  Martyr,;  Migne, 
Seriet    Gr<iect^    Ixxxiii.    1034).    An    edict    of 
Theodosius  II.  of  the  year  423,  assumes  that 
paganism   is   virtually  extinct — ^paganos  qui 
anpersunt,  quamquam  jam  nuilos  esse  cred  rmtis, 
promulgatarum  legum   jamdudum   praescripta 
compescant"  {Cod,  Theod,  XVI.  x.  22) ;  but  the 
appearance  of  subsequent  repressive  enactments, 
e,g.  one  of  the  year  423  (Append,  to  Cod.  Tiieod, 
p.  17),  forbidding  that  pagans  should  practise 
at  the  bar,  exercise  military  functions,  or  own 
Christian  slaves,  proves  that  the  exceptions  were 
still  numerous. 

Even  after  this  time  not  a  few  traces  of  pagan 
practices  are  discernible  in  a  form  that  directly 
challenged  the  attention  of  the  state,  and  are 
perhaps  to  be  explained  as  existing  by  sufferance, 
the  Christian  legislator  deeming  that  conces- 
sions like  these  might  be  made  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  vanquished  party  without  detriment  to 
the  security  of  the  true  faith.  Instances  of  this 
kind  are  the  public  festivals  and  rejoicings  on 
the  kalends  of  January,  practices  especially  con- 
demned by  Maximus  of  Turin,  and  by  Chrysoloras, 
ClUtlSr.  AKT.— VOU  II. 


bishop  of  Ravenna  in  430.  The  former  ex* 
pressly  complains,  that  though  Christian  rulers 
enacted  salutary  laws  for  the  protection  of 
religion,  the  tnwfislraies  gave  themsehes  no  t-ouble 
to  see  that  these  taws  were  carried  out  (^Migne, 
PatroL  Ivii;  610).  The  watching  of  the  flight 
of  birds,  and  the  shaking  of  the  lots  in  the  urn 
at  the  election  of  consuls,  were  still  practised 
under  Valentinian  III. ;  and  even  so  late  as  the 
reign  of  Anthemius(A.D.  467-472)  representations 
of  pagan  deities  appear  on  the  coinage  of  the 
empire  (Vaillant,  AunUsmata  Impp.  JSwnanorum, 
iu.  629). 

An  edict  of  Theodoric,  of  the  year  500  (Lin- 
denbrog.  Cod.  Leg.  Ant.  p.  255),  directing  that 
all  persons  found  sacrificing  according  to  the 
rites  of  paganism  shall  be  put  to  death,  marks 
the  culminating  point  of  repressive  legislation 
in  the  West;  although,  when  taken  in  con- 
junction with  undeniable  evidence  of  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  paganism,  even  this  enactment 
is  regarded  by  Beugnot  as  a  menace,  rather  than 
designed  to  be  really  carried  into  execution ;  and 
he  Induces  in  support  of  this  view  the  complete 
absence  of  any  trace  of  judicial  proceedings  in 
Italy  against  the  supporters  of  the  ancient 
religion  (Ifitt.  de  la  J)estruct.  de  Faganisme,  ii. 
282). 

On  the  whole,  the  commencement  of  the  6tn 
century  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  period  when 
the  severance  between  the  civil  power  m  the 
empire  and  the  pagan  faith  was  first  really 
carried  into  complete  eflfect,  and  the  closing  of 
the  schools  of  Auiens  by  Justinian,  in  the  year 
529,  marks  the  formal  repression  of  the  old 
philosophy,  between  which  and  Christian  doc- 
trine it  hflkd  at  one  time  seemed  possible  that  a 
reconciliation  might  be  effected.  The  de.struc- 
tion  at  nearly  the  same  time  of  a  temple  to 
Apollo  that  had  long  stood  on  Monte  Cassino,  to 
nuike  way  for  St.  Benedict's  celebrated  monas- 
tery, typifies  a  corresponding  revolution  in  the 
religious  life. 

II.  The  survival  of  paganism  as  a  popular 
belief,  in  qaen  oontravention  cf  state  authority  and 
in  avowed  antagomsm  to  Christianity. — ^This, 
again,  requires  to  be  distinguished  according  as 
it  presents  itself  (i)  as  a  survival  of  the  ancient 
Greek  or  Roman  mythology ;  (ii)  as  the  religion 
of  Teutonic  or  other  barbarous  nations. 

(i)  Paganism  being,  as  the  word  denotes,  the 
faith  of  the  villager,  its  later  history  is  to  be 
traced  almost  exclusively  in  districts  compara* 
tively  isolated  from  intercourse  with  the  great 
centres  of  civilisation.  The  force  of  the  term  is 
illustrated  by  the  observation  of  Orosius,  that 
*^s  aliens  from  the  city  of  God,  living  near 
Sms  roads  and  villages  in  country  districts,  they 
«^r^called  villagers  or  gentiles  *\ — **  qui  alieni  a 
bivitate  Dei  ex  looorum  agrestium  compitis  et 
pagis  pagani  vocantur  sive  gentiles"  (Migne, 
xxxi.  3).  Similarly  Prudentiue  (contra  Sym- 
machum,  iv.  620)  speaks  of  the  defenders  of  the 
ancient  faith  as  **  pago  implicitos."  Of  its  per- 
sistence and  reappearance  in  such  localities,  long 
after  the  civil  power  had  pronounced  it  extinct, 
we  have  frequent,  and  often  startling,  evidence. 
The  triumph  of  Christianity  was  very  far  from 
being  a  continuously  progressive  overthrow  of 
the  old  superstitions.  Not  to  advert  to  those 
cases  in  which  the  new  faith  itself  became  alto- 
gether extinct,  as  in  Africa  before  the  advanoa 
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of  MAhometanUm,  there  tre  not  a  hw  instanctii 
of  its  temporary  disappearance  in  comparatirely 
limited  districts,  through  the  relapse  of  the 
population  into  paganism.  Generallr  speaking 
the  following  oonclosions  are  probably  soand : 
(1)  That  where  a  break  in  the  recorded  epis- 
copal succession  presents  itself,  paganism  re- 
gained the  ascendancy  during  the  period  repre- 
sented by  this  vacancy.  '*  If,"  says  Gregory  of 
Tonrs,  when  referring  to  the  succession  in  his 
own  diocese,  '*  any  one  should  inquire  why  only 
one  bishop,  namely,  Litorius,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  period  extending  from  the  death  of 
bishop  Gatianns  to  St.  Martin,  let  him  know 
that,  owing  to  tht  resistctnoe  of  the  pcujanSj  the 
city  of  Tours  was  long  deprived  of  all  priestly 
benediction  "  {ffiat.  Fr.  i.  43).  (2)  That  where, 
in  the  history  of  a  community  or  of  a  city,  we 
find  no  trace  of  a  bishopric  or  of  a  monastery, 
paganism  probably  continued  to  hold  its  ground. 

The  language  of  St  Augustine,  who  speaks 
of  the  faith  as  **toto  terrarum  orbe  diffusa, 
ezceptis  Romanis  et  adhuc  panels  Occiden- 
talibus,*'  points  to  a  distinction  which  may  be 
regarded  as  valid  during  the  greater  part  of 
our  period.  In  the  6th  century  the  pagan  party 
in  the  luist  (the  muSts  'EAA^y«y,  as  they  were 
termed)  became  subject  to  persecutions  scarcely 
less  cruel  than  those  which  the  Christians 
encountered  under  Diocletian.  John  Malalas 
[Chronographia  ;  Migne  (S.  O.),  zcrii.  449]  states 
that  in  the  year  561  there  was  a  great  persecu- 
tion (Jiutyfjihs  'EXX^iwr  fidyas)^  and  that  the 
property  of  many  adherents  of  paganism  was 
conliscated ;  while  a  decree  forbade  them  to 
exercise  their  political  rights  as  citixena.  He 
also  tails  how  certain  gamblers  (rty^t  rmy 
KitrriffT^v)  who  had  been  guilty  of  blasphemy 
(/3Ao<r^nfua5  SfiMut  iaincbs  rcpt/SoAtfrrcs)  were 
sentenced  to  hare  their  hsnds  and  feet  cut  off", 
and  in  this  state  were  paraded  naked  on  camels 
through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  while 
their  books  and  the  images  of  their  gods  were 
burnt  at  the  Cynagium. 

In  the  Italian  prefecture,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  presence  of  the  barbarian  conqueror 
(still  either  pagun  or  Arian)  secured  for  the 
Roman  paganism  a  certain  tolemtion,  the  ancient 
religion  was  long  cherished  and  its  rites  prac- 
tised. At  Rome  it  found  support  in  the  political 
traditions  and  associations  of  the  nristocratic 
party,  and  in  the  rural  districts  of  Italy  wns 
protected  by  a  genuine,  though  bigoted,  derotion 
to  the  national  worship.  £ren  Christian  his- 
torians admit  that  in  these  latter  regions  idolatry 
still  reigned  in  the  4th  century,  and  thnt  the 
work  of  evangelization  was  attended  with 
siderable  peril.  In  the  mountainous  districts 
the  north,  Saturn  and  Diana  continued  to  re 
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the  homage  of   the   peasantry,   and    the   fim'  <we  meet  with  other  names,  probably  those  of 


preachers  of  Christianity  encountered  a  martyr's 
fate  (Beugnot^  i.  264>  The  inhabitants  of  the 
valleys  of  Piedmont  stubbornly  defended  the 
faith  of  their  ancestors ;  Valens  and  Valentinian 
were  saluted  by  the  Venetians  as  the  *'  divini 
patres  *'  (Muratori,  i.  264,  no.  4).  At  Turin  and 
Brescello,  statues  were  erected  to  Julian  {Mot' 
mor.i  Taurinen.  i.  249).  At  Milan,  where  the 
influence  of  St.  Ambrose  was  paiumount  pagan- 
ism almost  disappeared;  but  a  tractate  of 
Mazimus  of  Turin  (Migne,  Paid,  Ivii.  721), 
wiittaa  nearly  half  a  century  later^  *' Contra 


Psganos,**  proves  the  extent  to  which  it  lira* 
vailed  in  the  surrounding  districts.  Etruria^ 
which  Christian  historians  have  represented  aa 
completely  converted  during  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantlne,  appears  by  the  testimony  of  Ammianus 
Marcellinns  (b.  zxrii.  c  3)  and  that  of  Zosimua 
(v.  xli.)  to  have  been  a  stronghold  of  the  art  of 
divination  in  their  time,  and  to  have  supplied 
all  Italy  with  diviners.  At  Florence,  distin- 
guished by  its  worship  of  Mars,  a  tradition 
prevailed  that  if  the  statue  of  that  deity  were 
dishonoured  evil  would  befall  the  city  (Villani, 
i.  Ix.) ;  and,  out  of  deference  to  superstitious 
feeling,  the  statue  was  placed  on  the  bink  of  the 
A  mo,  where  it  long  continued  to  receive  the 
homage  of  the  citizens.  At  Volaterra  the 
pagan  worship,  protected  bv  the  powerful  family 
of  the  Caecinae,  maintained  its  ground,  and  waa 
professed  with  impunity  (Rutilius  Numat.  i.  ▼. 
453).  In  the  central  portion  of  the  peninsula^ 
the  evidence  of  inscriptions  and  of  pagan 
writers  reveals  the  existence  of  the  pagan 
element  at  Sestinum,  Rimini,  Spoleto,  Alba^ 
Ostia,  Praeneste,  Sic.  (Symmachus,  h.'pist.  i.  43 ; 
Ammian.  Marc.  b.  xix.  c.  10;  Macrobius,  Sat,  u 
2H).  The  south,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  inaccessible  nature  of  the  country,  long  re- 
mained pagan.  Naples  was  distinguished  by  its 
adherence  to  the  national  faith  (Benevent.  Ant, 
Thes.  i.  118).  The  insularity  of  Sicily  exercised 
a  similar  influence,  and  inscriptions  at  Dre* 
panum  and  Marsala  shew  that  these  cities  were 
still  unchristianized  so  late  as  the  reign  of 
Valens  and  Valentinian  {Siciliae  Inscript.  CoUecU 
pp.  27,  36).  Beugnot  (i.  289)  considers  that 
paganism  continued  to  be  dominant  in  the  island 
until  supplanted  towards  the  end  of  the  5th 
century  by  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  which, 
after  the  third  general  council  at  Ephesus,  was 
largely  introduced  {CroncAogia  wUv.  delta  SioHiOj 
p.  601). 

The  islands  of  the  Western  Mediterranean 
long  remained  altogether  pagan.  Rutilius  (i.  v. 
375)  speaks  of  the  worship  of  Osiris  as  pre- 
vailing in  Elba,  while  that  of  Hercules  appears 
to  hare  predominated  in  Sardinia  (Graevius, 
Thesaur,  xv.  58). 

In  the  province  of  Africa,  where  the  intimate 
relations  with  Rome  gave  rise  to  a  similar  state 
of  religious  feeling,  a  spirit  of  indifference  seema 
long  to  have  tolerated  the  ancient  worship  of 
the  country.  The  deities  to  whom  special 
reverence  was  paid  were  the  Tyrian  god, 
Mel  earth  (identified  by  some  writers  with  the 
Libyan  Hercules),  together  with  Saturn  and 
Celeste.  Salvian  (de  Gvh,  Dei,  Migne,  liii.  178) 
represents  even  Christians  of  bis  time  as  uniting 

ith  pagans  in  ceremonies  instituted  in  honour 

this  goddess.    In  Mauritania  and  Numidia, 


the  legendary  heroes  of  the  country.  At  Utica, 
Apollo ;  at  Carthage,  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  were 
principally  worshipped.  But  the  most  notice- 
able feature  of  these  provinces,  and  one  which 
long  survived  the  open  wonhip  of  pagan  deitiea, 
was  the  devotion  of  the  people  to  superstitioua 
arts,  such  as  magic,  sortilegy,  augury,  &c  At 
the  same  time  paganism  itself  exhibited  a  bold 
front — a  fact  partly  attributable  to  intercourse 
with  Rome,  partly  to  the  Donatist  schism, 
whereby  the  influence  of  the  Christian  jparty 
was    seriously    impairei-.     The   spirit    ot   th* 
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DOiMtists  is  illttstrated  hj  their  admiration  of 
the  character  and  policy  of  Julian,  who,  th«y 
averted,  was  the  only  eihperor  who  h»d  ex- 
hibited the  impartiality  that  became  the  civil 
p6wer  (Angnst.  cmt  Kpist,  Pann.  i.  12  ;  Migne, 
zliii.  47).  Bni  eren  so  later  as  the  year  40^, 
we  find  the  pngan  party  at  Calama,  in  Ntrmidia, 
celebrating  the  Icalends  of  June,  **  contra  recen- 
tissimas  leges;"  "tarn  insoltmti  nsti/'  say^ 
Aagustine,  "  at  quod  nee  Juliani  temporibus  fsc- 
torn  est."  They  finally  betook  themselves  to 
plundering  a  neighbouring  church,  and  mur<<> 
dered  a  monk— conduct  which  Augustine  admits 
appeared  to  hare  the  secret  sympathy  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  place  {Ep^  91; 
Migne,  xxxni.  310-7). 

In  Spain  the  resistance  to*  Christianity  appears 
to  have  been  feeble.  The  absence  of  a  distinct 
national  religion  probably  favoured  the  intnlKtuc- 
tion  of  the  new  faith,  the  previously  existing  wor*" 
ship  having  included  the  deities  of  dtfTerent  lands, 
the  gods  of  the  capitol  together  with  those  of 
Phoenicia,  Greece,  and  Carthage.  We  find,  however, 
evidence  of  a  strong  Roman  element.^  From  the 
reign  of  Constantine-  to  that  of  Valentinian,  the 
list  of  the  magistrates  of  the  province  is  notice- 
able, as  presenting  us  with  the  names  of  families 
distinguished  by  their '  adherence  to  paganism 
(>lasdeu,  V.  507).  St.  Pacian,  bishop  of  Barce- 
lona, who  died  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, declares  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
his  diocese  are  still  given  to  idolatry  (Migne, 
ziii.  1084);  and  Macrobius  speaks  of  the  Occi- 
tani,  a  people  nrar  Cadiz,  a»  worshipping  in  the 
nme  century,  *'  cum  maxima  relligione,"  a  statue 
of  Mars,  whom  they  adored  under  the  name  of 
Neton  (i.  ix.).  Beugnot,  who  differs  from  Mas- 
deu  and  Milman  on  this  question,  considers  the 
early  conversion  of  the  province  to  have  been 
little  more  than  nominal,  and  calls  attention  to 
the  articles  of  the  council  of  Elvira  as  indi- 
cating the  existence  of  many  pagan  usages  and, 
at  best,  but  a  very  impure  form  of  Christianity 
<i.  313-4). 

In  the  Ganls,  the  language  of  St.  Jerome, 
<'  Gallia  monstra  non  habuit,"  implying  the 
absence  of  idolatry,  must  be  understood  as 
spplicable  only  to  the  touthem  portion  of  Trans- 
alpine Gaul ;  and  even  in  this  region,  whei*e 
Roman  institution*  and  Roman  civilization  long 
held  their  ground  after  they  had  been  over- 
thrown on  the  parent  soil,  the  ancient  faith  was 
cherished  with  remarkable  tenacity.  In  Brit- 
tany, the  place  of  these  traditions  was  supplied 
by  Druidism,  and  in  the  ntfrth-east  by  Teutonic 
paganism.  St.  Martin,  in  the  4th  century, 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  whose  efforts  at 
evangelization  were  crowned  by  any  substantial 
success.  *' Before  his  arrival,**  says  Sulpicius 
Sevems,  *'  none,  or  scarcely  any,  worshipped  the 
true  God ;  where  he  overthrew  temples,  he  im- 
mediately erected  monasteries  or  churches" 
(Migne,  Patrot,  xv.   167).    Gregory  of  Tours, 


*  An  Insrrlption  at  Ten,  In  OastlUe,  of  the  time  of 
BLdetUa,  qnoCcd  by  Slaeden  (IKtt.  de  EtpalHa^  v.  372) 
«m  the  authority  of  Velaaoo  Ptrei  de  la  Torre  (wbo 
•peaks  of  harieg  both  seen  and  careftiUy  examinvd  it), 
parportlng  to  record  the  sacrlOce  of  a  white  oow  by 
tjBperlal  aQtiiority,  to  celebrate  ihe  suppression  of  (be 
ChriBiiAn  falih,  la  giv>>n  by  Hdbner  (/luer.  UUp.  Lat. 
XfS  2tf  %  bat  rejected  by  blilf  as  tportods. 
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in  his  life  of  Simplidus,  bishop  of  Anfun,  nar- 
rates how  the  worship  of  Cybelu  still  reigned  in 
the  bishop's  diocese,  and  tliat  it  was  customary 
to  carry  her  statue  round  the  fields  and  vint;- 
yards  in  order  to  render  them  productive.  In 
the  north,  his  friend  Wulfilhich  describes  the 
destmctiott  of  a  statue  of  LMana,  worshipped 
by  the  inhabitsnta  of  Tr&vus,  in  the  last  quarter 
of  th«  6th  century  {HM:  Franc,  viii.  xv.);  and 
St.  Kilian,  in  the  year  689,  found  that  at  the 
court  of  Dagobert  II.,  king  of  ICast  Francia,  the 
same  golden  image,  *Mn  summa  veneratione 
habebatur  "  {Act.  dS.  BolL  Juitl.  p.  61rt).  Mer- 
cury was  an  object  of  special  veneration  in 
Elsass  (Mone,  if.  343).  Temples  to  Jupiter, 
Mercury,  and  Apollo  existed  at  Houen  in  the  7th 
century,  and  were  still  visited  by  worshippers 
(Mart^ne,  Tftes,  Nov.  iii.  1656,  b.).  The  con- 
version of  the  Franks  to  Christianity  was  a  far 
more  gradual  process  than  the  example  of  Clovis 
may  appear  to  suggest.  The  superstitions  of  the 
nation  were  widely  spread  by  them  in  Gaul,  and 
a  kind  of  fusion  seems  to  have  taken  place 
between  the  religion  of  the  conqueror  and  thaff 
of  the  conquered.  Beugnot  considers  that  in  no 
part  of  Europe  were  idolatrous  rites  and  prac- 
tices more  prevalent  subsequent  to  the  introduc- 
tion and  partial  acceptance  of  Christianity. 
HIncmar  (ocf  Jrjpt^c.  de  Jure  Metrop,  Migne,  cxxvi. 
200)  states  that  in  the  time  of  Charles  Martel  th« 
Christian  faith  had  almost  died  out,  both  in 
Austrasia  and  Keustria,  large  numbers  of  the 
eastern  Franks  never  having  received  baptism. 
The  wordiip  of  the  Teutonic  gods  was  main- 
tained under  the  names  of  Greek  or  Roman 
divinities ;  Odin  became  Mercury  ;  Thor,  Jupiter ; 
Frigga,  Venus.  To  this  practice  we  may  at- 
tribute the  singular  error  of  Gregory  of  Tours, 
who  represents  Clotilda,  when  endeavouring  to 
convert  Clovis,  as  referring  to  the  objects  of  her 
husband's  worship  under  the  names  of  the  deities 
of  the  Greek  mythology.  In  the  year  743,  the 
council  of  Lestines,  in  condemning  many  |tagan 
superstitions  still  rife,  refers  to  **  sacra  Jovis  et 
MercurH  "  (Mansi,  xii.  385) ;  but  here  the  de- 
sign appears  to  have  been  simply  to  denote, 
under  classical  names,  the  Teutonic  deities,  for 
a  form  of  abjuration  drawn  up  for  the  people  in 
the  vernacular  substitutes  the  names  ^  Thunaer 
ends  Uuoden." 

In  England,  where  Celtic  Christianity  was 
driven,  with  the  native  population,  into  Wales, 
the  different  kintrdoms  were  indebted  for  their 
evangelization  each  to  a  different  source ;  and  the 
work  of  conversion  to  even  nominal  Christianity 
was  not  completed  until  nearly  a  century  from 
the  time  of  the  landing  of  Augustind.  Kent  and 
Essex  relapsed  into  paganism.  Mercia,  under 
Penda,  remained  pagan  until  638.  Bede  states 
that  up  to  the  time  of  Wilfrid's  mission  in  681, 
"  all  in  the  province  of  the  South  Slucons  were 
strangers  to  the  name  and  faith  of  God  "  {Eocl, 
Hiai.  iv.  12). 

It  is  observed  by  Mone  {Qeech.  dee  EeHet^ 
Mums,  ii.  51)  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
evangelizers  of  northern  Europe  to  choose, 
as  a  centre  of  their  operations,  districts  where 
the  worship  of  the  pagan  goiis  was  maintained 
with  greatest  vigour;  a  policy  imitated  by 
Charles  the  Great  in  relation  to  the  Saxons. 
The  see  of  Paderbom,  like  Boniface's  monas- 
tery at  Fulda,  was  erected  among  an  almost 
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eutireljr  heathen  population.  The  prorisions 
of  the  Ciiitulary  of  Paierborxif  a.d.  785 
(de  Parti  »us  Sjuconae),  bear  witness  to  this 
fact;  and  it  is  inferred  by  Bengnut  that  the 
stringent  character  of  these  enactments,  when 
compared  with  the  milder  legislation  relating  to 
similar  superstitions  in  Ganl,  proves  the  more 
stubborn  adherence  of  the  Saxons  to  their 
national  fitith.  It  maj  be  obserred  that  these 
provisions  were  again  promulgated  as  late  as  the 
year  1035,  by  (>>nrad  IL  against  the  pagan 
practices  of  the  Wends. 

111.  Pagcoiitm  (i)  as  kderwnen  with  the  r«2>- 
gunu  fite$f  ditdpline,  and  ctremonicU  of  Chri»- 
tianity ;  or  (ii)  at  ^aoen^bU  in  the  every  day  life 
and  practicee  of  profeseediy  Christian  oommunitiee. 

This  part  of  the  subject  belongs  mainly  to  the 
period  distiogaished  by  fieugnot  as  the  third  and 
concluding  stage  of  the  fall  of  paganism  in  the 
West,  commencing  with  the  reign  of  Valentinian 
III.  and  terminating  with  that  of  Charles  the 
Great.  After  the  fall  of  Rome  before  Alaric,  in 
410,  the  attitude  of  the  state  in  relation  to 
Paganism  was  little  altered;  but  great  conces- 
sions appear  to  have  been  made  by  the  church 
with  the  design  of  facilitating  the  work  of  con- 
version. The  policy  which  dictated  these  con- 
cessions rosy  be  referred  to  a  threefold  senti- 
ment : — (1)  the  desire  to  mitigate  the  resent- 
ment of  tht^se  who  asserted  that  the  fall  of 
Rome  was  attributable  to  the  neglect  of  the 
worship  of  her  ancient  gods ;  (2)  to  a  sense  of 
the  common  danger  to  Christianity  and  pagan 
civilization  alike,  presented  in  the  triumph  of 
the  barbaric  invader;  (3)  to  a  belief  in  the 
approaching  end  of  the  world — an  event  which, 
as  we  learn  from  TertuUian  {Apol.  42)  and  other 
writers,  was  believed  by  the  Christians  them- 
selves to  be  destined  to  follow  on  the  fall  of 
Rome,  and  which  rendered  them  doubly  anxious 
to  waive  such  points  of  difference  ss,  although 
of  small  doctrinal  importance,  still  constituted 
serious  obstacles  to  pagan  conversion. 

(i)  The  observation  of  Chrysostom,  that  the 
devil,  "  6nding  himself  unable  to  win  the  Chris- 
tians to  idolatry,  took  a  round-about  way  to 
seduce  them,"  points  to  the  existence  of  many 
pagan  practices  among  Christians  even  in  that 
father's  time ;  but  a  Urge  number  of  usages  in 
the  ritual  and  observances  of  the  church  caunot 
be  traced  farther  back  than  the  5th  century. 
The  language  of  some  of  the  fathers  seems,  it 
ii  tru(*,  often  to  imply  a  spirit  of  unsparing 
ext  rmination ;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  much 
lar^^er  amount  of  compromise  actually  prevailed 
than  theory  countenanced.  Among  the  Teutonic 
nations  especially,  there  was  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  earliest  evangelisers  to  be  satisfied — 
at  least  in  the  first  instance —  with  a  series  of 
conversions  little-  more  genuine  than  those 
etfef'teil  in  India  and  Ceylon  in  the  15th  century 
by  Francis  Xavier  and  the  Jesuits ;  and  even 
where  more  real  results  were  gained,  it  was 
often  found  expedient  to  leave  many  distinctly 
pagan  usages  unchallenged  for  a  time.  It  is 
perhaps  in  hnrmony  with  the  distinction  above 
in:licated,  as  observable  in  the  Christian  policy 
prior  and  subsequent  to  A.n.  410,  that  the  line 
of  conduct  authuri^ed  by  Gregory  the  Great  in 
his  instructions  to  Mellitus  [Idolatrt,  p.  811], 
and  that  recommended  by  bishop  Daniel  to  Boni- 
face ia  Frankland  (^Epiit,  xiv. ;  Migne,  Ixxxix. 


707-7 10)»  is  in  strong  contrast  to  that  alreadT 
referred  to  as  pursu^  by  St.  Martin  in  Gaol. 
Heathen  temples  with  their  surrounding  pre- 
cincts were  often  permitted  to  stand  uninjured, 
the  idols  being  removed,  and  the  buildings  con- 
secrated to  Christian  uses;  while  minor  observ- 
ances were  suffered,  either  by  connivance  or 
tadt  assent,  to  continue,  which,  with  the  lapse 
of  time,  were  regarded  as  having  gained  the 
direct  sanction  of  Uie  church. 

Among  the  Latin  races,  the  worship  of  Mithra, 
the  Sun-god,  appears  to  have  survived  that  of 
nearly  all  the  other  gods  of  the  Roman  mytho- 
logy. M.  Gaston  Boissier  (Za  Religion  romaine, 
ii.  417)  considers  that,  at  Uie  time  of  the  fall  of 
the  empire,  paganism,  as  it  existed  in  Italy, 
recognised  scarcely  any  other  deity.  Pope  Leo 
the  Great  states  that  many  Christians  in  his  time 
adored  the  rising  sun  from  lofty  heights,  **  partim 
vitio  ignorantiae,  partim  paganitatis  spirit n;" 
and  that  some  Christians  did  this  under  so  mis- 
taken a  notion  of  religion,  that  even  when 
ascending  the  steps  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  they 
were  wont  to  turn  and  make  their  obeisance  to 
the  sun  (Migne,  Patrol,  liv.  94).  Maximus  of 
Turin  reproaches  those  whom  he  addresses  with 
culpable  indifference  to  idolatry  as  practised  hj 
others.  He  says  that  if  their  attention  were 
drawn  to  an  idol,  they  would,  say  it  was  no  con- 
cern of  theirs,  *' causa  mea  non  est,  non  me 
Ungit*'  (Migne,  Ivii.  610).  Pope  Gregory, 
writing  to  queen  Brunehaut,  urges  her  to  put  a 
stop  to  idolatry  and  the  worship  of  trees;  for 
he  hears,  he  says,  that  Christians  who  go  to 
church  still  worship  daemons  (jSnd,  Ixxvii.  939). 
Agila,  ambassador  from  the  Gothic  monarch 
Leuvichildns  to  king  Chilperic,  informed  Gre- 
gory of  Tours  that  his  people  held  the  worship 
of  idols  to  be  perfectly  compatible  with  that 
of  the  God  of  the  Christians  {HisL  Franc,  v. 
44;  Migne,  Ixxi.  256).  Grimm  indeed  observes 
that  both  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the 
Northmen  the  same  idea  prevailed  {Deutache 
Mutkol,  p.  7);  and  Bede  {Hist.  Ecd.  ii.  15)  sUtes 
that  Redwald,  king  of  East  Anglia,  had  in  the 
same  temple  an  altar  on  which  to  offer  Christian 
sacrifice,  and  another,  a  smaller  one,  on  which 
to  offer  victims  to  devils.  The  canon  of  the 
council  of  Elvira  (▲.D.  325)  forbidding  all  who 
have  received  baptism,  and  are  of  years  of  dis- 
cretion, to  enter  a  temple  in  order  to  participate 
in  idolatrous  worship,  under  penalty  of  being 
refused  the  sacrament  of  communion  at  death, 
is,  however,  sufficient  proof  that  the  action  of 
the  church  was  very  early  directed  against  such 
gross  misconceptions,  which  appear  to  have  been, 
for  the  most  pitrt,  confined  to  semi-barbarous 
nations. 

A  more  interesting  and  instructive  inquiry  it 
that  which  relates  to  those  pagan  elements 
which  became  permanently  interwoven  with 
Christian  belief  and  practice,  and  were  even 
defended  by  many  of  the  great  teachers  of  the 
church.  The  controversy  between  Jerome  and 
Vigilnntius,  and  that  between  Augustine  and  the 
Manichaean  Faustus,  offer  valuable  illustration 
of  this  portion  of  the  subject.  Vigilantius  at- 
tacked the  adoration  of  saints,  the  veneration 
paid  to  martyrs  and  their  relics,  and  the  custom 
of  placing  lamps  before  their  shrines.  Fanstna 
declared  that  the  Christians  had  really  in  no 
way  abandoned  the  pagan  mode  of  life.     They 
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hftd  merelj  substituted  their  Agapne  for  the 
Pagan  sacrifices;  their  martyrs  fur  idols;  they 
stiU  appeased  the  shades  of  the  deaJ  with  wiue 
and  meat  offerings,  and  celebrated  along  with 
the  pagans  the  ancient  festal  days — the  Kalends 
and  the  Solstitiae.  It  appears  unquestionable 
that  both  Jerome  and  Augustine  admitted  the 
pagan  origin  of  these  customs,  but  maintained 
their  utility,  and  especially  vindicated  their 
retention  on  the  ground  of  exj>ediency;  but 
both  Augustine  and  Theodoret  disclaimed  the 
notion  that  it  was  the  design  of  the  church  in 
any  way  to  deify  the  martyrs,  whom  it  honoured 
and  revered  solely  as  instruments  of  the  divine 
power.  (Milman,  Hist,  of  Christianity,  bk.  iii. 
c  xi. ;  bk.  iv.  c.  ii. ;  Neander,  Oiurch  History 
(in  Clark's  series),  iii.  452-3 ;  Gieseler,  Kit-cheA- 
gesch,  (ed.  1845),  i.  ii.  333-5.) 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Baur  (Kirchenjesch.  i. 
52t>-7)  that  the  veneration  of  martyrs  and  their 
relics  (from  whence  he  derives  the  invocation  of 
saints)  is  to  be  traced  to  the  hero-worship  of 
pre-Christian  times;  Neander,  on  the  other 
hand,  claims  for  the  celebration  of  the  memory 
of  the  great  lights  of  the  church  "a  purely 
Christian  root,"  but  holds  that  it  received  a 
different  character  by  becoming  "  estranged  and 
diverted  from  the  original  Christian  spirit "  (u.  s. 
iii.  448).  The  earliest  instance  of  the  practice 
is  probably  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of 
Polycarp*s  passion  at  Smyrna  (Ruinart,  Act.  sine. 
Mart'fr,  pp.  35,  43).  The  dove  which,  it  was 
said,  had  been  seen  to  rise  from  the  martyr's 
body  is  compared  by  Baur  to  the  mounting  eagle 
which  proclaimed  the  apotheosis  of  the  Roman 
emperors.  TertuUian  (de  Cor.  c.  3)  speaks  of 
'*  oblationea  pro  defunctis,  pro  nataliciis  "^  annua 
die ; "  and  Cyprian  {Ep.  34)  of  the  "  martyrum 
possiones "  and  their  "  anniversaria  commemo- 
ratio."  See,  on  the  whole  subject,  Martyb, 
p.  1127;  Patron  Saint;  Rklics. 

The  worship  of  Mary,  as  practised  by  the 
Collyridians,  ia  looked  upon  by  Neander  («.  s. 
iii.  458)  aa  directly  traceable  to  that  of  Ceres. 
This  sect,  which  was  represented  by  a  number 
of  women  who  emigrated  from  Thrace  and  settled 
in  Arabia,  were  wont,  on  a  certain  day,  to  carry 
about  in  cars  {9itppoi\  similar  to  those  used  in 
pagan  processions,  cakes  or  wafers  consecrated 
to  the  Virgin,  which  they  first  presented  as 
offerings,  and  subsequently  ate.  This  practice 
Meander  derives  from  the  customary  cake-offer- 
inga  at  the  heathen  feast  of  the  harvest,  the 
9f<rfMp4pta, 

Direct  participation  in  pagan  festivals  seems 
to  Ikave  been  not  nncomroon  under  the  pretext 
of  a  semi-religious  observance,  though  fre- 
quently condemned  by  the  Fathers.  '*  I  have," 
aays  Si.  Ambrose,  **a  grave  complaint  against 
yon,  brethren.  I  speak  of  those  who,  though 
oelebranta  along  with  us  of  Christ's  birth, 
join  in  the  fSestivals  of  the  Gentiles ;  and,  after 
that  heavenly  banquet,  have  prepared  for  them- 
selves a  feast  of  supentition.  .  ...  He  who 
aoeki  to  share  in  divine  things  must  not  asso- 
ciate with  idols."  (Serm.  vii.;  Migne,  xvii. 
399).  Angnatine,  when  reproving  the  Chris- 
tiana of  Citfthage  for  joining  in  like  festivals, 
fepresentt  th«  pagan  party  as  asking,  *<Why 

•  Tbe  dsj  of  the  martyr's  dtatk  being  regsrded  as  that 
of  Us  hirtk  to  liunoit«aity. 


should  we  abandon  our  gods  whom  the  Chris- 
tians worship  as  well  as  ourselves?"  {Ojtera, 
ed.  1577,  X.  9  6).  A  disi^ourse  of  Petrus  Chry- 
sologus,  bishop  of  Kaveuna  in  the  year  4.{0, 
implies  that  participants  in  these  festivals  some- 
times endeavoured  to  exculpate  themselves,  by 
denying  the  affinities  of  such  celebrations  to 
pagan  practices.  They  plealed  that  their  obser- 
vance of  the  Kalends,  for  instance,  was  "a  new 
mode  of  rejoicing,  not  an  ancient  error,*'  "  novi- 
tatis  laetitia  non  vetustatis  error,"  and  that  it 
was  "anni  principium,  non  gentilitatis  offensa" 
{Hotn.  155;  Mignc,  Iii.  611).  Pupe  Gelasius, 
towards  the  cio&e  of  the  5th  century,  expressly 
stigmatised  this  combination  of  Christian  anl 
pagan  customs  as  "adulterous,'*  and,  in  con- 
demning all  participation  in  the  Lupen-alia, 
seriously  remonstrates  with  those  who  imagine 
that  such  observances  are  of  any  real  efficacy  in 
securing  the  favour  of  the  gods  (Baronius,  Annul. 
vi.  5'22).  The  change  of  the  comnieucement  of 
the  year  from  .January  to  Easter  is  asserted  by 
Beugnot  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  church's 
desire  to  break  with  such  pagan  traditions.  In 
the  year  567,  at  the  second  council  of  Tours, 
it  was  forbidden  to  celebrate  the  Kalends,  the 
Feralia,  or  the  Terminalia  (Mansi,  ix.  8ii5; 
Hefele,  iii.  27).  But  even  so  late  as  the  9th 
century,  Rabanus  Maurus,  who  speaks  of  Chris- 
tianity as  covering  the  whole  earth,  "  in  toto 
orbe  dilatatam  *'  {Oj^ra,  vi.  172),  asks  in  a  homily 
*'  Contra  Paganicos  Errores,"  how  they  can  hope 
to  rejoice  at  the  eternal  b  mquet  of  the  saints, 
w^ho  do  not  here  loathe  the  unl.iwful  feasts  of 
the  pagans  ?  How  shall  they  sing  with  anirels 
the  praises  of  God  in  eternal  light  who  here  keep 
evil  s|X)rt  ("  funestos  ludos  ")  in  honour  of  idols  ? 
{ibid.  V.  606).  Modern  fairs  and  feasts  ("  feriae  " 
and  **festa")  bear  witness  to  the  tenacity  of 
these  traditions. 

In  Christian  ritual  itself  not  a  few  observances 
have  been  referi'ed  with  considerable  probability 
to  a  pagan  origin.  The  custom  of  facing  the 
east  in  worship,  derived  in  the  first  instance  from 
Penian  notions  of  sun  worship  (see  supra  l.H  '), 
appean  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Greek  and 
Roman  practice  (Aeschylus,  Agafnemnon,  502; 
Vergil,  Aeneidj  viii.  68;  Ovid,  Fastis  iv.  777, 
with  Mr.  Paley's  note).  The  **ter  iujectus 
pulvis "  has  passed  into  the  Christian  burial 
service  ;  while  the  letters  D.  M.  on  the  tombs  of 
the  early  Christians  point  to  the  tenacity  of  pagan 
tnflitiona  in  connexion  with  the  state  of  the 
departed  (Northcote  and  Brownlow,  Rurna  Btt' 
terrene  ,  p.  26).  I^cerda,  in  commenting  on  the 
line,  "  Spargens  rere  levi  et  ramo  felicis  olivae  " 
(Verg.  Atneidf  vi.  230)  considen  that  the  act 
therein  denoted  represents  the  origin  of  sprinkling 
with  holy  water,  a  practice  which  Justin  Martyr 
(Apoi.  i.  62 ;  Migne  (S.  G.),  vi.  80)  declares  to 
have  been  introduced,  at  the  instigation  of 
daemons,  into  the  Christian  ritual  in  imitation 
of  the  true  baptism  proclaimed  by  the  prophets. 
^  Epitaphia,"  or  funeral  orations  over  the  dead, 
such  as  we  f^quently  meet  with  in  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers,  are  distinctly  traceable  to  pagan 
precedent.    [Funeral  Scr'monh.] 

Among  those  observances  which  distinguish 
Roman  Catholic  ritual  from  Lutheran  or  Protes- 
tant, a  large  number  are  undoubtedly  of  pagan 
origin— a  connexion  which  Conyen  Middleton's 
celebrated  Letter  from  M9hie  was  especially  do- 
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•i^ed  to  point  ouL  The  use  of  incense  is  con- 
demned by  Tertullinn  and  other  early  writers  as 
a  pagan  practice  [Incensk].  We  learn  from 
different  writers  (Origen,  oont  Celt,  riii.  17  ; 
Min.  Felix,  Ociav.  c.  10  ;  Amobias,  bic.  vi.)  that 
the  absence  of  images  in  their  churches  was 
made  a  reproach  by  paganism  against  the  Chris- 
tians, and  Augustine  eipressly  states  that  the 
introduction  of  these  visible  objects  of  adoration 
was  regarded  as  unlawful  in  his  day,  and  speaks 
of  the  adoration  paid  to  them  as  a  kind  of  in- 
sanity {ad  Ps.  cxiii. ;  Migne,  zzxvii.  1183-1185). 
The  earliest  mention  of  pictures  in  churches  has 
i  reference  to  the  4th  century,  and  their  introduc- 
tion is  expressly  forbidden  by  the  88th  canon  of 
the  council  of  Elvira,  A.D.  324.  Epiphanlus,  in 
the  same  century,  tells  us  (ap,  Jerome,  £pitt. 
51 ;  Migne,  Patrol,  xxii.  253)  that  he  felt  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  destroy  a  hanging  ^  relum  tinc- 
tum  atque  depictum,  which  he  round  suspended 
in  a  church  in  Palestine,  representing  Christ  or 
one  of  the  saints.  Theodoretns  Cyrensis  {Grace. 
Affect.  Curathj  Migne  (S.  G.\  Ixxxiii.  922)  refers 
with  express  approval  to  the  practice,  prevalent 
in  his  day,  of  suspending  votive  offerings  (Ara> 
Bilfiara)  in  the  churches  over  the  toml»  of  the 
martyrs,  on  escape  from  danger  or  recovery  from 
siclcness ;  similarly,  those  who  were  childless 
presented  such  offerings  in  the  hope  of  bein£ 
blessed  with  ofTspring ;  those  already  parents,  to 
secure  the  divine  blessing  on  their  children. 

The  little  chapels  with  images  of  the  Virgin 
that  so  frequently  meet  the  eye  of  the  tourist  in 
Southern  Germany  or  Italy  cannot  but  recall  to 
recollection  the  '^  Compitales "  or  deities  who 
presided  over  cross-roads,  and  whose  statues  and 
shrines  adorned  the  points  of  junction.  The 
asylum  afforded  by  pagan  temples  to  fugitives 
from  justice  or  from  their  foes  offers  perhaps  too 
vague  and  general  a  resemblance  to  the  right  of 
sanctuarv  to  be  regarded  as  necessarily  the 
origin  or  the  latter,  which  may  with  equal  or 
greater  probability  be  referred  to  Jewish  prece- 
dent^ 

■  (ii)  Among  the  vestiges  of  pagan  belief  dis- 
cernible in  the  everyday  life  and  practice  of 
Christian  communities  may  be  included  many 
observances  of  a  harmless  character  and  little 
moral  significance.  The  Roman  custom  of  pre- 
senting gifts  at  the  commencement  of  the  new 
year  is  still  observed,  and  the  expn^inn  of 
good  wishes  on  the  same  occasion  is  alike  a 
jOTgan  and  a  Christian  usage  (Ovid,  Fasti,  i. 
175).  The  use  of  bridecakes  at  weddings  (the 
Roman  con/arreatio)^  the  palatine  bay  and  oak 
on  our  coinage,  the  names  of  the  months,  which 
even  the  decree  ot  Charles  the  Great  could  not 
permanently  alter,  all  distinctly  recall  a  like 
origin. 

Of  such  cuatoms,  one,  the  ^*  strenae  **  (modern 
**^trcunes")  degenerated  into  a  serious  abuse, 
which  the  church  did  its  best  to  suppress. 
[Nkw  Year's  Gifts,  p.  1381.1 

As  proof  that  the  great  majority  of  the  super- 
stitions of  the  age  were  a  direct  inheritanoe 
from  paganism,  we  may  cite  the  following  illus- 
tration. Amid  the  loss  of  much  that  the  ancient 
astronomers  had  bequeathed  to  posterity,  the 
discovery  of  the  real  cause  of  eclipses  appears  to 
hare  been  faithfully  preserved;  and  in  his 
Natural  Ilistori/,  Pljpy  takes  occasion  to  extol 
this  triumph  of  sci^lkce  over  supfii'stitio%  and 
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warmly  urges  philoM^phers  to  like  acbieremeots. 
As  his  writings  continued  to  be  studied  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  middle  ages,  thif 
philosophical  solution  of  a  constantly  recurring 
phenomenon  was  never  loat  sight  of  by  the  edu- 
cated few,  and  hence  the  teachers  of  the  church 
are  frequently  to  be  found  rebulcing  the  vulgar 
superstition  which  led  the  common  people  to 
assemble  and  uttar  cries  on  the  occasion  of  a 
lunar  or  solar  eclipse,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
moon  or  sun  from  being  totally  devoured. 
Discourses  directly  levellad  against  this  practice 
are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  llaximus  of 
Turin  (Migne,  vii.  337),  and  of  Rabanus  Maurus 
(Opera,  ed.  Colv.  r.  606),  with  which  com  para 
Tacitus  {AmmL  I  28).  On  the  other  hand,  i|s 
Pliny  expressly  states  that  earthquakes  portend 
calamity  {ffist.  Nat,  ii.  81-86)  so  the  Fathers 
shared  this  belief  with  the  multitude.  St. 
Ambrose  declares  that  the  death  of  TheodoaiHs 
was  foretold  by  earthquakes,  by  ''  mountains  of 
rain  and  an  unwonted  darkening  of  the  aky" 
(Migne,  xvi.  1386).  The  pages  of  Gregory  of 
Tours  are  in  this  respect  as  superstitious  aa 
those  of  Livy.  Four  auna  portended  a  great 
defeat  in  Auvergne  (Hist,  Franc  iv.  31) ;  blood 
flowed  from  broken  bread  (ibid.  v.  34) ;  it  rained 
blood  near  Paris  until  men  threw  aside  their 
stained  garments  in  horror  (tb.  vi.  14) ;  a  bright 
body  resembling  a  lofty  beacon  appeared  in  the 
heavens  to  foretell  the  death  of  Gondebald  (viu 
11).  (See  also  de  Mirac  St,  Martin,  Bouquet, 
Script,  ii.  469.)  The  belief  in  astrology.  [A^ 
TitoiiOOEBs].  which  Pliny  (A'at.  Hist.  ii.  5)  uotioes 
as  fast  gaining  ground  in  his  time,  could  never 
be  entirely  eradicated  throughout  the  period 
here  treated. 

It  roost  nevertheless  be  admitted  that  the 
voice  of  the  church  was  generally  atrongly  pro- 
nounced against  the  more  childish  and  irrational 
forms  of  the  belief  in  omens.  **Thou  seest,** 
aays  St.  Bsusil,  **  how  wrong  a  thing  it  is  to 
look  for  omens ;  yet  many  Christians  deem  it  no 
harm  (iZid^op&w)  to  listen  for  sounds  and  to  give 
heed  to  signs  **  {Commsht  in  ImL  c.  ii. ;  Migne, 
Serits  Orasoa,  xxx.  247).  He  instances  suoh 
trivial  circumstances  as  striking  one's  foot 
against  some  object  on  leaving  the  house,  or 
finding  one's  garment  caught,  and  admonishes 
Christians  rather  to  take  note  of  the  proofs  of 
divine  wisdom  and  goodness  exhibited  in  the 
natural  world.  St.  Chrysostom  refers  to  the 
belief  that  to  meet  a  cripple  or  a  one-eyed  person, 
when  starting  on  a  journey,  was  a  bad  omen 
(Horn,  ad  Pop.  Antioch,) ;  St.  £ligins,  in  the  7th 
century,  enumerates  a  large  number  of  similar 
8U|)er»titions,  such  as  the  belief  that  to  allow 
one's  flocks  to  pass  by  h<dlow  trees  or  near  pits 
gave  them  over  to  the  power  of  evil  spirits.  He 
dissuades  women  from  wearing  amber  about  their 
necks,  and  from  invoking  Minerva,  and  rebukes 
the  folly  of  hesitating  to  set  about  new  under- 
takings at  the  time  of  full  moon  (Migne,  Ixxxvii. 
528). 

Trial  by  the  ordedi  of  heated  iron  [Ordkal] 
was  probably  a  survival  of  the  cuatom  adverted 
to  in  the  lines — 

**....  et  nedtnm,  fkvil  pleUte.  per  Ignem 
Cultons  malta  premiops  vestigia  pmiia." 

(Verg.  Aen,  xi.  Tdt,  Y88.) 
The    £>llowing   Indiovhu    Superstitionum    et 
Paganiarutn,  or  list  of  superstitions  and  pagan 
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oliseTTaDces  coodemned  at  the  couDcil  of  Lestines,^ 
in  the  year  743,  is  probably  a  fnirly  compiete 
taumeratioD  of  the  practices  prevalent  at  that 
time,  which  the  church  condemned  either  as 
pi^an  or  Christian  superstitions  or  as  abuses 
connected  with  religious  worship. 

(1)  ^  De  sacrilegio  9d  sepulchra  mertuorum." 
(2)  "  De  sacrilegio  super  defunctos,  id  est,  dad- 
tisas/'  The  Hnst  article  appears  to  hare  reference 
to  the  desecration  of  tombs  in  the  search  for 
hidden  treasure,  and  to  unlawful  rites  over  the 
places  of  interment;  the  aecona  to  pagan  ob- 
servances, such  as  drinking  and  rioious  banquet- 
ing, and  throwing  into  the  fire  whatever  the 
deceased  had  been  accustomed  to  hold  most  dear 
(cf.  Mansi,  zii.  340).  (&)  <«De  spurcalibus  in 
Febmariu."  It  was  a  common  practice  among 
Teutonic  nations  to  celebrate  the  lengthening  of 
the  days  in  February  by  feasts  at  which  gxoine 
were  offered.  These  feasts  were  called  ^*  Spur- 
calia,"  and  in  Holland  and  Lower  Germany  the 
month  of  February  is  still  known  as  **  Sporkel- 
maend  "  (Hefele,  ConcHiengesch,  iii.  506).  (4) 
De  casulis,  id  est,  fanis.'*  Probably  small  temples 
in  country  districts,  constructed  of  wood,  and  often 
converted  to  purposes  of  debauchery.  (5)  **  De 
aacrilegiis  per  ecclesias."  Hefele  compares  a 
statute  of  St.  Boniface  (Mansi,  xii.  385)  forbid- 
ding the  introduction  of  seculars  and  young 
women  into  the  churches  as  singers  and  also  the 
holding  of  feai»ts  within  the  walls.  (6)  "  De  sacris 
syl varum,  quae  nimidas  vocant."  Here  Wurdt- 
wein,  in  Migne  (Ixzxiz.  810)  explains  ''quasi 
Kymphamm  sacra."  Eckhard,  however,  thinks 
iliat  we  have  here  a  reference  to  sacrifices  at 
which  nine  heads  of  horses  were  offered,  and  prefers 
to  read  ^^  nuinhedas.**  Acapitularyof  Charles  the 
Great,  of  the  year  794,  directs  that  *'  sacred  " 
groves  and  trees  shall  be  hewn  down.  (7)  **  De  his 
quae  faciunt  super  petras."  To  offer  sacrifices  on 
rocks  was  a  frequent  practice,  and  is  forbidden 
by  numerous  synods ;  St.  Eligius,  we  are  told  by 
St.  Audoen  (FtVo,  ii.  15)  enjoined,  "NuUus 
Christianus  ad  &na,  vel  ad  petras,  vel  ad 
fontes,  rel  ad  arbores  .  .  •  rota  reddere  prae- 
sumat."  (8)  **  De  sacris  Mercurii  v«l  Jovis." 
On  the  occurrence  of  the  names  of  gods  of  the 
Roman  mythology  as  objects  of  veneration 
among  the  Germans,  see  observations  in  II.  ii. 
We  may,  however,  compare  Tacitus  {Germ,  c.  9), 
"Deorum  maxime  Mercfirkua  colunt.**  (9) 
**  De  sacrificio  quod  fit  alicui  sanctorum.**  The 
newly-converted  Germans  appear  to  have  often 
sub*ttituted  saints  and  martyrs  for  their  own 
gods  as  objects  of  veneration.  See  capitulary  5 
of  Germanic  council  of  742  (Mansi,  xii.  313). 
(10)  **De  phylacteriis  et  ligaturis*'  [see  LiQA- 
turae].  Alcuin,  some  fifty  years  later,  appears 
to  have  found  it  necessary  to  rifmonstrate  a^inst 
the  wearing  of  relics  by  way  of  charms  {Epist. 
•d.  DUmmler,  pp.  719,  721).  (11)  '«  De  fontibus 
aacrificiornm."  Offerings  to  the  supposed  divini- 
ties of  fountains  and  streams  were  a  common 
practice.  Mono  {Geach.  4,  HeidnUhuma^  ii.  270) 
states    that    the    inhabitaats    of  the  districts 

watered  by  the  Elbe  and  the  Main  were  accns- 

» 

<  LestitMs  or  Lifttnae  was  Ibe  site  of  a  royal  vtlla  in 
the  (Hstriet  now  rpprnented  by  tbe  provinoe  of  Hennegsu 
In  Brlgiaan.  It  wttuld  sppenr,  however,  that  m«jat  of  Uie 
abuve  eosctments  had  refierenoe  to  Thuringia,  in  which 
BotdlSMe's  labours  Here  chiefly  caniod  uo. 


tomed  to  worship  the  genii  of  those  nvers,  and, 
whenever  the  year  gave  promise  of  a  season  of 
fertility,  would  cast  wheat,  oats,  and  barley 
into  the  st^am  in  acknowledgment  of  the  iavour 
shewn  by  the  river-god.  (12)  **  De  incantationi- 
bus.'*  The  formulae  or  mystic  sentences  uttered 
by  the  pretenders  to  magic  (13)  "  De  auguriis 
vel  avium  vel  equonim  vel  bovum  sterccra  vel 
stemutationes."  Tadtus  {Q&nn.  c  20)  says  that 
it  was  peculiar  to  the  race  to  observe  the  prog- 
nostications and  warnings  given  by  hor^es.  (14) 
«  De  divinis  vel  sorUlegis."  The  "  divini  "  fore- 
told events  from  signs  over  which  they  had  no 
control;  the  '^ sortilegi,"  from  objects  which 
they  carried  with  them,  e.g.  sticks  and  straws 
[Sortilegy].  '*Auspicia  sortesque,  ut  qui 
maxime,  observant"  (Tac.  Qeitn,  c.  10).  (15) 
^  De  igne  fricato  de  ligno,  id  est,  nodfyr."  ^  Kod- 
fyr"  (Germ.  **N6then")  was  fire  produced  by 
friction,  and  was  held  to  possess  mysterious 
virtnes.  To  jump  over  it  was  thought  to  be  a 
preservative  against  misfortune;  garments 
placed  in  its  smoke  were  supposed  to  secure  the 
wearer  from  fever.  This  superstition  was 
especially  condemned  by  Boniface  at  the  Ger- 
manic council  of  ▲.D.  842  (Mansi,  xii.  315 ; 
Binterim,  Drnktourdigkeitm,  II.  ii.  564).  (16) 
^  De  oerebro  animalium."  The  council  of 
Orleans  (▲.D.  541)  forbade  that  oaths  should  be 
sworn  over  the  head  of  any  animal.  (17)  **  De 
observatione  paganorum  in  foco  vel  in  incoatione 
rei  alicujns.  The  embers  on  the  hearth  apd 
the  ascending  smoke  were  supposed  to  give  indi- 
cations of  future  events.  Artists,  in  representing 
the  sacrifice  of  Cain  and  of  Abel,  were  wont  to 
represent  the  smoke  from  the  former  as  blown 
about  by  different  currents,  while  that  of  the 
latter  ascended  undisturbed  in  a  spiral  column 
(Migne,  Fatrol,  Ixxxix.  810).  (18)  "  De  incertis 
locis  qnae  colunt  pro  Sanctis."  Besides  places 
generally  recc^nised  as  holy,  there  were  sup- 
posed to  be  many  others  of  a  like  character 
(Germ.  **  tTnstiltte ")  of  which  the  knowledge 
was  withheld  from  mortals,  but  by  passing  over 
'which  unadvisedly  they  would  be  liable  to  be 
punished  by  the  Infliction  of  some  malady.  (19) 
**  De  petendo,  quod  boni  vocant  sanctae  Mariae.'* 
Eckhard  {Eerum  Franc  bk.  xxiii.)  reads  **  peten- 
stro,"  "  bedstraw,"  and  understands  by  ^  boni  ho- 
mines "  simple-minded  people.  Thyme  and  the 
yellow  lady's  bed^itraw  are  still  termed  in  Germany 
^  Mother  of  God's  bedstraw."  Hefele  considers 
that  the  superstitious  use  of  the  plant  may  be 
traced  in  the  custom  still  prevalent  in  Catholic 
countries  of  offering  bunches  of  herbs  on  the 
Ascension  of  the  Virgin.  (20)  **  De  feriis,  quae 
faciunt  Jovi  vel  Mercuric. "  Seiters  supposes 
that  Bonifaoe  here  intended  to  forbid  the  naming 
of  the  days  of  the  week  after  the  heathen  gods : 
e.g.  Thunaer  (Donnerstag),  Thursday;  Woden 
(Woeastag),  Wednesday;  Freja  (Freitug),  Friday. 
Binterim  suggests  a  more  probable  explanation 
by  quoting  Tacitus:  '*Deorum  maxime  Mer- 
curium  (Woden)  colunt,  cui  certis  diehtu  humania 
qw>qnehoaii$litaref(uhabent"(^6enn.c.9).  "  De 
lunae  defectione,  quod  dicunt  vince  luna."  We 
find  in  Maximus  of  Turin  (Migne,  Ivii.  334).  in 
St.  Sligius  (ilM,  IxxxviL  528X  snd  Rabanus 
Maurus  {Opera,  v.  606),  discourses  designed  to 
dissuade  their  hearers  from  the  folly  of  uttering 
outcries  on  the  occasion  of  a  lunar  eclipse.  It  was 
I  supposed  that  by  these  demonstrations  the  moon 
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was  aiwisied  in  escaping  from  being  Altogether 
devoured.  (22)  **  De  tempestatibus  et  cornibas 
et  cocleis."  Referring  apparently  to  the  belief 
in  "  weather-makers,  and  to  superstitions  prac- 
tised with  drinking  vessels  and  spoons.  (23) 
^  De  sulcts  circa  villas."  Hefele  observes  that  a 
trench  round  a  house  was  supposed  to  be  a  pro- 
tection against  witches  ;  the  annotator  in  Migne 
(izxziz.  810)  supposes  that  aliusion  is  dengned 
to  su|)enititious  rites  observed  on  the  occasion  of 
making  such  trenches.  (24)  *^  De  pagano  cursu 
quern  yrias  nominant  scissis  pannis  vel  calcia- 
mentis."  Eckbard  here  reads,  *'  bcyrias,"  from 
£cy  =  Scu  =  Schnh.  There  is  probably  allusion 
intended  to  a  pagan  custom  of  running  about  on 
the  first  of  January  with  torn  garments  and  shoes. 
(25)  '*  De  eo,  quod  sibi  senctoa  fingunt  quosHbet 
mortuos.'*  Much  as  the  Qermans  ascribed  at 
pleanure  a  place  in  their  Walhalla  to  departed 
heroen,  so  they  appear  to  have  assumcMl  the 
right  to  canonise  departed  Christians.  This  as- 
sumption we  find  again  forbidden  at  the  council 
of  Frankfurt  in  the  year  794.  (26)  *<De  simul- 
acro  de  consparsa  farina."  On  certain  days  the 
Germans  were  accustomed  to  make  honey  cakes 
representing  figures  of  their  gods.  Hefele  states 
that  in  Westphalia  the  cakes  made  at  the  time 
of  Carnival  are  still  known  aa  **  Heidenwecke." 
(27)  "De  simulacris  de  pannis  factis.*'  Little 
figures  of  the  gods  cut  from  mandrake  and  then 
dressed  up  in  rags.  (28)  **  De  simulacro  quod 
per  campos  portant."  A  ceremony  probably 
resembling  the  Latin  Ambartalia,  (29)  **De 
ligoeis  peiiibus  vel  manibus  pagano  ritu."  The 
custom  of  offering  in  the  churches  wooden  models 
of  feet  and  hands  by  those  who,  in  answer  to 
their  prayers,  had  been  cured  of  any  affection  of 
those  parts.  TbeodoretusCyrensis  (u.  s.)  speaks 
of  tlie  custom  of  offering  gold  and  silver  eyes, 
feet,  and  hands,  though  without  condemning  the 
practice.  (30)  ^De  eo  quod  credunt  quia 
feminae  lunam  commendent,  quud  possint  oorda 
lumiQum  tollere  juzta  paganos."  Here  some 
read  ^  comedant,"  and  consider  that  allusion  is 
designed  to  a  belief  similar  to  that  referred  to 
in  Tibullus,  **  Hanc  ego  de  coelo  ducentem  sidera 
vidi."  Mazimus  of  Turin,  in  his  101st  homily 
(Migne,  Iv'ii.  337),  remonstrates  with  those  '*qui 
putarent  lunam  de  coelo  magorum  carminibus 
posse  deduci,"  and  implores  them  that,  putting 
aside  this  pagan  error,  "  praetermisso  errore 
gentilt/'  they  will  accept  a  view  more  consonant 
with  Christian  enlightenment. 

Similarly,  a  capitulary  of  Charles  the  Great, 
of  the  year  7<>8,  requires  *'  ut  populus  Dei 
paganias  non  faciat,"  and  enumerates  as  ^^spur- 
citiae  gentilitatis  "  profane  sacrifices  to  the  dead, 
florlilc);/  and  divining,  phylacteries,  auguries, 
incantations,  and  oli'erings  of  victims,  which  last, 
it  states,  **  foolish  men  are  wont  to  offer  close  to 
churches,  in  pagan  fashion,  in  the  name  of  the 
holy  martyrs  and  confessors  of  the  Lord  "  (Perts, 
Jji^ijg.  i.  33). 

Features  of  a  more  general  character,  pointing 
to  a  low  conception  of  Christian  morality,  such 
as  the  settlement  of  disputes  by  duelling, 
authorised  by  the  code  of  Gondebald,  king  of 
Burgundy  in  the  6th  century  (see  Ordeal),  the 
avenging  of  murder  by  murder,  as  recorded  on 
the  part  of  bi.«hop  Gewelib  in  the  8th  century,  and 
facts  of  a  like  nature,  are  of^en  more  justly  to 
be  regarded  as  distinct  traditions  of  pag  inism  [ 
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than  merely  aa  evidence  of  a  corrupt  or  imper* 
feet  Christianity. 

Authorities  :—BAnr,  F.  C,  GMchichte  der 
chrtttlichen  JCirche,  vol  i.  (ed.  1863) ;  Beugnot, 
A.,  HiMtoire  de  ia  JDettmctitm  du  Paganisms  en 
OoddaU,  2  voU.,  Paris,  1835 ;  Blunt,  Rev.  J.  J., 
Vtvtiges  of  Andent  Jfannera  and  Customs  diaoO' 
verabie  m  Modem  Italy  and  SksUy^  1823 ;  Boissier, 
G.,  La  Heiigion  romame  (fAuguke  aux  AntonmSf 
2  vols.,  1874 ;  Grimm,  Jacob,  JDeutsche  Mythologies 
1843;  Kellner,  J/eUenismus  und  Chrustenthtun, 
Koln,  1866 ;  Lasaulx,  Der  Uniergang  des  HeUenie- 
rnns,  MUnchen,  1854;  Marangoni,  IMU  Gae  gen- 
tUexke  e  profane  traspcrtate  adUaoead  Omamento 
delta  Chieea,  Roma,  1844 ;  Middleton,  Conyers, 
Letter  jrom  Some;  Qieseler;  Gibbon;  Milman; 
Meander;  &0.  [J.  B.  M.] 

PATNTmO.    [Fresoo;  Mihiatdre.] 
PALLA  ALTABIS.    [Altar  Cloth,] 

PALLADIUS,  anchoret  in  Syria,  4th  cen- 
tury ;  commemorated  Jan.  28.  (Oal.  Byzant.  ; 
Boll.  Acta  S&  Jan.  iL  841.)  [C.  H.] 

PALLAIRE,POLAIRE,POOLIRE.  When 
books  were  few  in  the  andent  Celtic  church, 
and  required  careful  preservation  in  accompany- 
ing their  ownen  from  place  to  place,  they 
appear  to  have  been  deposited  in  leathern  satchels 
or  walleU  which  could  be  attached  to  the  back 
by  thongs  in  travelling,  and  hung  upon  pegs  on 
the  wall  (Todd,  Obits  Oh,  Ch.  JhM,  p.  Ixzi.)  when 
a  house  w^aa  reached.  For  these  the  two  dis- 
tinctive names  of  PoUnre  {Pallaire,  Pooiire)  and 
Tiag{tiagha)  were  used,  apparently  according  to 
the  size.  The  former  was  comparatively  small, 
ofben  a  case  for  manuscripts  or  for  only  one 
book,  like  the  case  in  which  the  Book  of  Armagh 
now  lies,  and  which  is  very  richly  embossed  and 
covered  with  figures  and  the  usual  Irish  inter- 
lacing patterns.  The  latter  was  of  coarser 
material  (as  of  sealskins,  Colgan,  7r.  Thaunu 
86,  c.  93,  180,  c  9,  calling  it  sacculus  and 
pera)  and  of  greater  capacity,  a  wallet  to  hold 
not  only  several  books,  but  relics  also  and  sacred 
utensils.  Evidently  the  writer  of  the  lYipartite 
Life  of  St.  tatrick  (Colgan,  Jr.  Thaum.  123, 
c.  38)  is  in  error  when  he  says  St.  Patrick  left 
at  the  church  he  had  newly  founded  at  Kellfine, 
*Mibro8,  uni  cum  scrinio  in  quo  SS.  Petri  et 
Pauli  reliquiae  asseruabantur,  et  tabu  lis  in 
quibus  scribere  solebat  vulgo  Pallaire  appel- 
latis  "  (Reeves,  51  Ada.nnan.  Ixiii.  n.»,  115-117, 
359 ;  Petrie,  Round  Ibxe^-a  of  Ireland,  332-340  ; 
0*Currv,  Lect.  Man.  and  Cust.  Ano.  IrUh,  i. 
pp.  ccclvii,-viii.,  iii.  113-117).  [J.  G.] 

PALLIUM.  We  find  this  word  in  a  gnat 
variety  of  uses  in  ecclesiastical  Latin.  Before 
proceeding  to  these,  however,  we  shall  first  note 
its  classical  acceptance  as  equivalent  to  Ifidnotr^ 
a  term  for  an  outer  article  of  dress  similar  to, 
but  not  the  same  as,  the  toga.^  We  may  describe 
it  as  being,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  square 
or  oblong  blanket;  for  though  it  was  occa- 
sionally found  of  liflen  and  other  materials,  wool 
was  by  far  the  most  common.     These  blankets 


■  It  sbould  be  iwmemlieriMl  that  in  contra  'IstinoUoii  to 
the  paUiumf  tbe  toga  was  In  some  sense  ruuud,  pcriispa 
making  a  aegmeut  of  a  circle. 
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were,  as  a  rule,  manufactured  in  their  natural  ' 
state,  and  so  were  usually  white,  or  the  ordinary 
colour  of  the  raw  material,  though  sometimes 
djed  into  special  tints. 

Such  an  article  of  dress  would,  of  course,  be 
inconvenient  if  the  wearer  had  to  run  or  to  en- 
gage in  active  work,  and  therefore  he  would 
throw  it  over  his  shoulders.  Thus  we  find  one 
of  Plautus's  characters,  a  parasite,  saying  ( Cap- 
titiy  T.  1.  12):  '^Conjiciam  in  coUum  pallium, 
primo  ex  me  hanc  rem  ut  audiat,"  that  is,  I  will 
throw  back  my  pa'lium  to  be  able  to  run  quickly 
with  the  news.  Accordingly,  in  the  next  scene 
(L  9),  he  is  observed  coming  **  conlecto  pallio  " 
(cf.  also  Terence,  Pkurmio,  v.  6.  4).  In  connex- 
ion with  this,  a  curious  mistake  has  been  made 
by  St  Isidore  {Etymol.  xix.  24. 1) :  *'  PaUium  est 
quo  ministrantium  scapulae  conteguntur,  ut 
dum  ministrant  expediti  discurrant."  Flautus : 
'  Si  quid  facturus  es  i^pende  in  humeris  pallium, 
et  purgat,  quantem  valet,  tuorum  pedum  pemi- 
citas.'  Dictum  autem  pcUlium  a  peliibusj  quia 
prius  super  indumenta  pellicia  veteres  utebantur, 
quasi  peliea  sive  a  paUa  per  derivationem  {leg, 
diminutionem ").  Here  it  will  be  seen  that 
Isidore  treats  as  the  normal  state  of  things  that 
which  was  exceptional. 

Besides  this  special  sense  of  the  word  paiHum, 
it  is  used  by  Isidore  in  the  same  chapter  quite  as 
a  general  term  for  a  garment,  e.g.  the  toga  is 
pcUlium  purum  forma  rotunda  (§  3) ;  the  palxida- 
mentum  is  insigne  pallium  and  p.  bellicum  (§  9) ; 
the  paen*Ua  is  p,  cum  fimbriia  longis  (§  14) ;  the 
lacema  is  p.  fimbriatum  (t&.)  \  and  the  praetexta 
p.  puerile  (§  16). 

A  third  use  of  the  word  in  patristic  Latin  is 
to  designate  the  coarse  outer  garment  of  monks 
and  of  others  who  affected  to  imitate  the  austeri- 
ties of  monastic  life.  Thus  pope  Celestinus 
I.  (ob.  432  A.D.),  speaks  of  such  as  being 
**  amictl  pallio  **  seemed  thereby  to  claim  a  sanc- 
tity not  rightly  theirs  {Epiat,  4  ad  Episc.  Vien, 
et  Narb,  c.  2 ;  Patrol.  1.  431).  Salvianus  again 
gays  to  an  unworthy  monk,  **  licet  sanctitatem 
pallio  mentiaris  "  {adv,  Avaritinm  iv.  5 ;  Patrol, 
liii.  232).  To  take  a  different  type  of  example, 
when  Fulgentins  became  bishop  of  Kuspe,  he 
retained  his  former  monastic  habit.  His 
biographer  tells  us  that  **  subtus  casulam  nigello 
▼el  lactineo  pallio  circumdatus  incessit,"  and 
tiiat,  when  the  weather  perm.cted,  he  wore  a 
pallium  alone  within  the  monastery  (  VitOf  c.  37  ; 
J*atrol.  Ixv.  136. 

Again  we  meet  with  the  word  pallium  in  the 
phrase  paZ/nim  linostimum^  which  we  have  already 
discussed  [Maniplr]. 

We  come  now  to  the  most  important  use  of 
the  word  as  a  special  vestment  of  archbishops, 
bestowed  upon  them  as  a  mark  of  increased 
dignity  by  the  Roman  see,  indicative  of  vicarial 
powers  (owes  apostolicae  aedis)  thereby  bestowed. 
The  discussion  on  the  history  of  this  privilege  in 
detail  will  be  found  under  the  article  Pope  ;  our 
business  here  is  merely  to  describe  the  vestment 
and  to  give  a  slight  general  sketch  of  the 
history. 

The  pallium  consists  of  a  narrow  band,  which 
anrrounds  the  neck  like  a  ring,  and  hangs 
down  before  and  behind.  The  appearance, 
therefore,  presented,  would  be  that  of  the  letter 


T- 


Thia  band  has  long  been  made  of  white  wool, 


ornamented  with  dark  crosses.^  It  is  thus  kin- 
dred with  the  »fjLo^6piov  worn  by  Greek  prelates 
[Ohophorion],  in  reference  to  which  we  cited 
an  allusion  from  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  5th  century.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  wool  for  the  pallium  is,  and  has 
Ivng  been,  furnished  by  the  lambs  which  are 
reared  in  the  convent  of  St.  Agnes  at  Rome,  in 
the  Life  of  Gregory  the  Great,  however,  by  John 
the  Deacon,  reference  is  made  on  the  occasion  of 
the  translation  of  his  body  to  his  pillium  as 
being  '*  bysao  candente  contextum  *'  (lib.  iv.  80). 
Whether  this  is  exceptional,  or  is  to  be  taken  as 
indicating  a  difference  in  Gregory's  time,  does 
not  appear,  probably  the  latter. 

A  little  further  on  (c  84),  the  same  writer,  in 
minutely  describing  the  ancient  picture  of 
Gregory,  says  of  the  present  vestment :  '*  Pallio 
mediocri,  a  dextro  videlicet  humero  sub  pectore 
super  stomachum  circnlatim  deducto:  deinde 
sursum  per  sinistrum  humemm  post  tex^m 
deposito,  cujus  pars  altera  super  eundem 
humerum  veniens  propria  rectitudine,  non  per 
medium  corporis,  sed  ex  latere  pendet.'*  This 
description  would  give  a  result  pretty  similar  to 
the  Greek  omophorion.  This  similarity  may  be 
seen  from  a  comparison  of  Plates  25  and  41  in 
Marriotts  Vestiarium  Chriati'tnuin,  Further,  it 
may  be  inferred  from  John's  language  that 
between  the  age  of  the  picture  and  his  own,  the 
pallium  had  undergone  a  slight  change  of  shape. 
We  may  gather  a  notion  of  what  the  pallium  was 
like  in  the  9th  century  from  the  notice  br 
Amalarius  {de  Eccl,  Off.  ii.  23 ;  Patrol,  cv.  1098), 
from  which  we  should  conclude  that  it  had  then 
assumed,  or  was  assuming,  its  later  shape.  Illus- 
trations of  the  varying  shape  of  the  palliuia  at 
different  epochs  are  given  in  Marriott's  work. 
Thus  we  have  the  famous  6th  century  mosaic  in 
the  church  of  St.  Vitalis  at  Ravenna  (Plate  '.'8, 
figured  in  this  Dictionary  under  Dalmatic  ^) ;  a 
figure  of  St.  Peter,  with  a  piUlium  in  a  9th  cen- 
tury mosaic  (Plate  33) ;  for  the  10th  century, 
we  may  refer  to  the  figure  of  Egbert  of  Treves 
(Plate  42);  for  the  11th,  to  a  fresco  represent- 
ing St.  Clement  of  Rome  (Plate  43),  and  to  a 
picture  of  Dunstan,  from  a  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum  (Plate  44).  De  Rossi  has  figured  in  his 
Koma  Sotterranea  two  eight-century  fi-escoes  from 
the  Roman  catacombs  (copied  by  Marriott, 
Plates  30,  31).  Here  are  represented  early 
prelates  (e.g.  Xystus  and  Cornelius,  bishops  of 
Rome),  wearing  pUinetae,  over  which  are  white 
oraria  [Stolk],  passing  over  the  left  hand  which, 
so  covered,  holds  the  book  of  the  gospels.  It 
must  be  considered  doubtful,  however,  how  far 
these  are  to  be  considered  instances  of  pallia  or 
mere  oraria*  " 

We  shall  now  mention  very  briefly  a  few  in- 
stances of  the  bestowal  of  the  papal  pallium. 
The  earliest  example  which  is  adduced  is, 
perhaps,  one  recorded  by  Anastasins  Bibliothe- 

t>  These  are  now  four  in  number,  but  formerly  were 
as  a  rule  more  numeroo*.  Millin.  however  ( l'oy.<^  en 
ItaUe,  I.  lOH ;  clKMl  by  Martlguy,  IXeL  det  Ant.  ehret. 
a.  V.  PaUium),  mentions  a  figure  of  Gt•l8u^  nrchblMiop  (^ 
Milan,  on  his  wircophaguR,  in  which  the  pallium  bt««  but 
a  slDKle  croM.  The  same  holds  also  for  the  pallium,  if 
It  be  ti  pallium  in  the  Kavenna  mosaic  we  have  referred 
to  bt'Iow. 

•  It  may  be  considered  open  to  doubt,  perhaps,  whether 
this  U  really  a  paUwm 
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cariat  of  MsrciUf  bishop  of  Rome  (ob.  336  A.D.), 
though  it  is  possible  that  the  reference  is  of  a 
different  kind — **hic  constitutt  ut  episcopus 
Ostiensis,  qui  consecrat  episcopnm  urbis  [i.e. 
Rome],  pallio  uteretur,  et  ab  eodem  episcopo  [f^g, 
^isciipus]  urbis  Roma  consecraretur "  {Vitae 
Jrontif.  49).  It  will  be  obserred  that  we  hare 
here  got  the  case  of  a  bishop,  not  an  archbishop ; 
but  the  honour  may  at  first  hare  been  given  with 
rather  more  latitude,  for  we  find  Gregory  the 
Great  bestowing  the  pallium  on  Syagrius,  bishop 
of  Autun.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  letter 
in  which  Gregory  sets  this  forth,  he  distinctly 
calls  attention  to  the  permission  of  the  emperor 
— "  serenissimi  domini  imperatoris  [Maurice] 
.  .  .  prona  Toluntas  est,  et  concedi  hoc  omnino 
desiderat"  (Epist.  lib.  iz.  U ;  cf.  A.  108:  toI. 
iii.  936,  1013;. 

Saving  the  nther  doubtful  case  of  the  bishop 
of  Ostia,  the  earliest  instance  of  the  bestowal  of 
the  palliuin  is  that  granted  by  Symmachus  (ob. 
514  A.D.)  to  Theodore,  archbishop  and  metropo- 
litan of  Laureacus  in  Pannonia  {Epist.  12 ; 
Patrol.  Ixii.  72).  In  this  case  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  imperial  authority.  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  a  letter  written  by  pope  Vigilius 
in  543  A.D.  to  Auzaniu3(,  archbishop  of  Aries,  in 
which  he  defers  granting  the  pcUlmm  till  the 
pleasure  of  the  emperor  shall  have  been  ascer- 
tained. In  a  subsequent  letter,  written  two 
years  later,  the  imperial  sanction  having  been 
given  ('*  pro  gloriosissimi  filii  nostri  regis  Childe- 
berti  Christiani  devotione  mandatis  "),  the  honour 
is  granted  {Epp.  6,  7 ;  Patrol.  Isix.  26).  Other 
instances  are  those  of  Caesarius,  archbishop  of 
Aries,  on  whom  the  palliuin  was  bestowed  by 
Symmachus  (  Vita  Cues.  lib.  i.  30  ;  Patrol.  Izrii. 
10 16),  and  Virgilius,  also  of  Aries,  to  whom  it 
was  granted  by  Gregory  the  Great  (^Epist.  lib.  t. 
53 ;  Patrol.  Izzvii.  762).  Into  the  famous  dis- 
pute as  to  the  rescript  of  Valentinian  in  con- 
nexion with  the  pallittm  of  the  bishops  of 
Bavenua,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  enter. 

la  several  of  these  cases  the  redpient  had 
been  some  time  in  possession  of  his  see  on 
receiving  the  pallium,  which  thus  became  an 
exceptional  distinction,  conferred  when  the 
Roman  see  wished  to  bestow  such.  As  this  was 
one  of  the  countless  ways  which  went  to  the 
building  up  of  the  papal  power,  we  need  feel  no 
surprise  at  the  new  phase  of  things  which  meets 
us  in  the  8th  century.  The  pallium  is  now  no 
longer  an  exceptional  honour,  granted  to  this  or 
that  archbishop,  but  a  badge,  the  acceptance 
Af  which  implied  the  acknowledgment  by 
the  wearer  of  the  supremacy  of  the  apostolic 
•ee.  Thus  we  find  in  a  letter  written  by 
St.  Boniface  in  745  A.D.  to  Ciithbert,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  declaration  on 
his  part  of  willingness  to  obey  the  see  of 
Rome,  and  that  "  metropolit&nos  pallia  ab  ilia 
aede  quaerere  "  (Epist.  63 ;  Patrol.  Ixxxix.  763). 
Indeed  we  find  ^m  some  letters  of  pope  Zacha- 
rias  to  Bonifkoe  (743  A.D.)  that  the  latter  had 
already  made  application  for  pallia  for  several  of 
the  metropolitans  under  him.  (£^/>.  5, 6 ;  i&.  925.) 

One  step  more  alone  remains.  Pope  Nicholas 
I.,  in  his  Responsa  ad  consulta  Bulgarorwn  (866 
A.D.)t  orders  (c.  73 ;  Labbe,  viii.  541)  that  no 
archbishop  may  be  enthroned  or  may  coiuecrate 
■the  eucharist  till  he  shall  have  received  the 
pallium  from  the  Roman  see. 
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Another  point  may  be  briefly  touched  upon, 
namely,  the  question  of  the  pallium  Oallicanwn 
as  distinct  from  the  paUtum  Jiomanum.  It  has 
been  seen  that  under  whatever  conditions  the 
palliutn  was  bestowed,  it  distinctly  took  the  form 
of  a  gift  vouchsafed  at  the  will  of  the  Roman 
see.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  the  order  of  the  council  of  Macon 
(581  A.D.)  that  no  archbishop  shall  presume  to 
say  mass  sine  pallio  (can.  6 ;  Labbe,  v.  968).  To 
suppose  that  this  means  that  archbishops  are 
prohibited  from  celebrating  mass  till  their  posi- 
tion is,  as  it  were,  ratified  by  Rome,  is,  consider- 
ing time  and  place,  an  anachronism,  and  the 
language  of  the  canon  taken  per  ae  would  never 
lead  to  such  a  conclusion.  Hence  many  have 
held  (e.g.  Hefele,  infra,  p.  217),  and  it  would 
seem  with  much  justice,  that  this  Gallican  use  is 
distinct  from,  and  exists  side  by  side  with,  the 
special  papal /xxtfttcm;  that  it  was  simply  a  mark 
of  archiepiscopal  rank,  which  was  to  be  specially 
worn  at  mass,  just  as  each  other  order  would  be 
required  to  wear  its  own  peculiar  badge.  A 
possible  illustration  of  this  may  be  found  in  a 
Augment,  edited  by  Martene  and  Durand,  which 
dwells  on  the  vestments  in  use  in  the  Gallican 
church,  including  the  pallium  {Thes.  Anecd,  r. 
99 ;   cited  by  Harriott,  p.  204). 

Literature. — For  further  details  on  the  whole 
subject  reference  may  be  made  to  Hefele,  Die 
Liturgiachen  Oewdnder  (in  his  BeitrSje  zu  Kir' 
chengeschichte.,  ArchStologie  undlMurgiky  to\.  ii.  pp. 
214  sqq.);  Marriott's  Vestiarium  Chri^tianum^ 
App.  £,  &c ;  Ruinart,  Diaaeriatio  de  PaUOs  Archi- 
epiaoopontm  (in  Ouvrage^  poalkumes  de  J.  MabiSon 
et  de  Thierri  Ruinart,  Paris,  1724) ;  Thomassinus 
de  Benefciia,  part  2,  lib.  2,  c  543,  Paris,  1688; 
Papebroch  de  forma  pallii  medio  aevo  mutata 
(in  the  separately  published  Prefaces,  &c.  of  the 
Acta  Sanctorum,  Venice,  1749);  Vespasiani  de 
8acH  Pallii  Origine,  Roma,  1856.  [R.  S.] 

PA  Lie  The  ip^at  beauty  of  the  date-palm 
in  all  stages  of  growth,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances of  background  and  association,  has 
made  it,  like  the  vine  or  the  corn -ears,  one  of 
the  natural  symbols  of  Divine  blessing.  The 
righteous  shall  flourish  as  a  palm-tree  (Ps.  xcL 
13)  may  be  taken  as  a  typically  Eastern  use  of 
the  tree  as  an  emblem. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  palm  branch  is  found 
most  frcKiuently  in  sepulchral  monuments  and 
inscriptions,  and  is  frequently  added  to  the 
monogram  or  chrisma  as  an  emblem  of  the  vic- 
tory of  the  fkith  (Bosio,  p.  436,  and  Martignv's 
Woodcuts,  p.  498).  In  Bottari,  pi.  xxii.  (Aringlii, 
vol.  i.  p.  289),  it  is  beautifully  used  as  a  pillar  to 
divide  the  surface  of  a  sarcophagus  into  com- 
partments or  panels.  Also  Aringhi,  i.  pp.  295, 
297,  301  (where  the  fruit  is  indicated,  see  in/ra), 
and,  perhaps,  at  p.  307.  At  p.  321  the  heads  of 
two  apostles,  probably  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
are  ornamented  each  with  the  whole  crown  or 
foliage  of  a  palm.  It  is  unquestionably  the  sign 
of  martyrdom  in  the  widest  xense  of  the  word — 
that  of  persistent  testimony  borne  to  Christ,  and 
oonsuro mated  by  death.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands,  that,  thou^  the  palm  accompanies  the 
martyr,  it  does  not  indicate  that  the  bearer 
actually  suffered  riolent  death  in  will  and  deed 
(see  Rev.  vii.  9,  and  Gregory  the  Great  in  EteeA^ 
bk.  ii.  horn,  xvii.,  where  the  palm  braBchea  are 
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331  ;  »lto  p.  96,  no."l79,  177,  p.  2(H,  Boi  230; 
Porker,  fM.  2919 ;  Epitaph  vf  Flavia  Jotina, 
LatenaMucnin,  na.21.  Bad  2953,00.45;  ilio, 
for  FrsDce,  ue  Le  Blant'i  rntcripl.  chr/l.  de  la 
a<uU,  Tol.  i.  pi.  7,  3Z,  02,  DO.  5S,  ud  27, 
166;  ■■     ■  " 


Tol.  i.  pi.  7,  3 

i.  pi.  SI,  DO.  « 


The  pilni  or  p»lm  bnnch  «pp««n  frequently 

in  ChriMisn  rot    *  "" 

QioaC  beButifol 
whole  tree  it  Ri 


ITBli-l 


The 


mde  of  thi 
u.  In  the  church  of  S.  Apol- 
_  _      .  IS  loDg  proceiaion  of  m*te 

and  rem&le  uints  »  repreBentecl  along  the  w&ll 
above  the  columna  of  the  central  aitle,  in  the 
richeit  moiaic,  white  tigaret  on  gold  grousd, 
■hod  with  icu-let  iind  bearing  tmsll  crowna  ia 
their  handi  lined  with  the  (ame  colour.  They 
are  aepirated  by  palma,  with  tcarlet  bnnchei  of 
diitei  hanging  trom  beneath  their  crowoi  like 
burbaric  earrings,  eiaotly  u  ia  nature;  and  the 
purity  and  biilliaucy  of  the  eiTect  mn;  be 
imagined  (lee  Ricci'e  Mriei  of  photographe). 
The  AuguiCanfieicoeioftheDoriaPaniphili  VilU 
(Parker,  FAotagraphs,  no.  2696-2705)  contain  a 
pHlm  tree  admirably  drawn  from  nature,  with 
graphic  and  eiKct  reeemblance.  It  it  found  In 
Diowice  in  St.  Cecilia'e  at  Rome,  and  3S. 
Coimai  and  Damian.  It  ij  Died  as  an  aicoiolium 
picture  in  Marchi,  tav.  ili.     The  phoei 


mbol  of  ti 


np/oy 


the  palm,  a«  ii 

on  the  urcophHgui  in  Boltari, 

(■ee  woodcut).     Uartigny  layi 


,  often 


appear 


bob  are  oxd  with  the  portrait  of  St.  Paul 
becauH  he  wm  a  ipecial  preacher  of  tht 
Keaarrection.  U  Hemi  eimply  ai  if  the  name 
phornii  conreyed  idena  or  both  object!  at 
once  to  the  painter  or  cnrrer,  and  he  naturall]' 
put  both  into  hia  worli.  For  th*  Pnlm  ou 
Idinpa,  (ee  Dottari,  t.  ccriji. ;  on  Teueli  lap- 
pocd  to  contain  the  blood  of  martyr),  aee 
Aringhi,  ii.  64i  (fonnd  in  the  eonfectio  of  St. 
Cerilia'a  church),  Bottari,  tav.  cv.  cci.  ceit. 
With  the  Oood  Shepherd  BotLiri,  vol.  ii.  pi. 
liitiil.,   freico  from   th>  CalUitiue   cemBttry. 


For  the  paluH  of  the  Ektrt  ^.  613}  into  Jern- 

salem,  and  Dottari,  tar.  xxiii. 

On    the    Docertainty   of    the    palm-bnncli 

symbol  on  a  grara  ai  indicating  the  martyrdom 
"  the  occapant,  >e«  Cai&coHos,  p.  308. 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 
PALMARE  OONOILIUH.    |;RoME,Cona> 

CliAOP,  No.  48.] 

FALHATIU8,  ceml,  mvAjr  with  hit  wife 

and  children  under  AUiander  Sererui ;  comme- 
moratwl  Uaj  10  (Bed.  Mart. :  Uinard.  if'iH.). 
[C.  H.] 
PALM  SUNDAY.  [See  HoLr  Wbeb,  p. 
7S0.]  The  feaat  of  palma  (fiaitr  topni)  waa 
celebrated  in  tha  Eaet  aa  early  at  the  Gth  cen- 
tury, for  It  ia  twice  menltaned  in  the  life  of 
EutlirmiDi,  who  died  l.D.  472  (  Vila  liutL  auct. 
Cyriil.  Scythop.  11,  103;  Motuua.  Gfipk.  Cote). 
210,  287),  bat  no  mention  of  a  proceuion  with 
palmi  occur*  until  we  CDter  a  much  later  period. 
In  tha  Wett  Itidore  of  SeTille  (SIO)  apeakt 
at  if  Palm  Sunday  were  a  great  day,  but  he 
mentiona  no  ua  of  palm  bnnchei  on  it.  Ha 
iDtiely  eiplaini  that  "tha  day  ii  celebrated" 
on  account  of  the  event  recorded  in  St.  Matthew 
iii.  B-1 1,  Sic  (i)a  Ogle.  i.  28).  The  neit  Latin 
writer  who  refere  to  the  feaat  it  our  eouotryman 
Adhelm  (i.D.  709).  but  be  merely  telle  ui  that 
in  hit  church  the  Oianna  waa  aucg  by  a  double 
choir  (Da  Laiid.  Virginit.  30>  A  mannacript 
Ordo  Officii,  which  Mabil Ion,  from  the  character, 
■uppoeei  to  haTs  been  written  about  800,  ipeaka 
of  a  "  Latania,  et  cum  ipta  intrant  ad  mitsam 
majorem  (Jnnof.  Vei.  151,  ed.  S).  Thia  order 
waa  obaen-ed  in  a  German  monaalery.  It 
deacribea  a  proceaiion,  bat  itt  antiquity  it 
ably  tela  than  Uabillen  auppoead.  Am. 
(a.D.  812)  tpeaka  of  olive  branchea  being  carrien, 
bnt  doea  not  lay  in  procettion  (/h  Ecd.  Of.  i. 
10).  if  he  meant  a  prooeation,  be  probably 
allodea  to  aome  of  the  cborchet  only  of  hit  pro- 
vince. For  thera  ia  no  reference  to  any  tnch 
coetom  in  the  earlier  formi  of  the  Onio  honama 
(tea  atpecially  Ods  i.  in  ifiu.  Ital.  ii.  18,  30), 
nor  in  the  early  lacramenlariea,  some  of  which 
do  not  even  recoguiie  a  benejirjtion  of  the 
branches,  oi  tlowen  (to  Hiitali  GMicum,  lAtnrg. 
GaU.  235 ;  Jfw.  Gall.  Vtt.  346  ;  Soar.  Gelai.  in 
Litiu^iia  Horn.  Vtl.  Murat.  i  546;  .'^acr.  Gr^. 
ibui.iL  51;  f/pp.  Greg.  v.  101,  ed.  13(5;  but  one 
it  given  in  the  Betanvon  rite,  .^iua.  /la/,  i.  390  ! 
in  tilt  Codex  OUuim.o(t.h.a  Greg.  Sacr.  Mur.  «.«. 
if,).  Babanua  of  Menti,  a.d.  B47  (in  /aalil. 
CUri.  ii.  35)  merely  repeats  Itidore ;  nor  do  we 
find  any  certain  menlion  of  a  procession  afltr 
the  Ordo  OJ-ai  above  mentioned,  until  we  come 
to  Pieudo-Alcnin  in  the  JOth  ceiiturv. 

'the  Greeks 


Amafarii 


bntal 


Codini 


noDg  the  G 
;  "  On  the  F. 


Palma.  while  the  luatiot  are  yet  fwing  ii 
procetsicn  (nplaarai)  takea  place,  and  then 
be  a  litany  (AiH)),  accordiDg  to  cu9t»m,  an 
emperor  maat  walk  witb  the  prucemnn 
0#c.  li.  4).  The  lampadariut  teadi  the  w 
a  burning  torch;  a  deai'OD 


'(Dt 

heariog  the  g»a|wla 
follows ;  toen  come  tne  tutnop  and  prieiti  carry- 
ing icons;  and  tome  of  tha  people  walk  after 
them  (Codi'n.  i.  5).     During  the  prooeieion  (u 

composed  by  the  emperor  Tbeophilas,  829-842 
(Cedrenua,  Hiit.  Com^xrnd.  ii.  118,  ed.  Meb.),Tii. 
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^Come  forth  ye  nations,  come  forth  also  jt 
people  ;  look  upon  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The 
gospel  comes  as  a  figure  of  Christ.*'  The  pro- 
cession ended,  matins  are  resumed,  hut  the  pilms 
(/Iota)  are  retained  through  the  service  (Goar, 
746).    Prayers  nsed  at  the  distribution  of  the 

EtltDM  before  the  procesBton  may  be  seen  in  the 
nchologion  (744>  [W.  £.  SJ] 

PAMPHALO     and     PAMPHAMERU8, 

Egpytian  soldiers,  martyrs  at  Chalcedon  undei 
Maximian  ;  commemorated  Mar  17.  (Boll.  Acta 
8&  Mai.  iT.  25,  from  the  Greek  F<utL)  [C.  H.] 

PAHPHILUS  (IX  martyr  under  IXodetian ; 
commemorated  Feb.  16  (^Hiercn,  Mart,  with 
Valens,  deacon,  and  others;  Wright's  Syrian 
Hart,  with  Pamphilns,  at  Caes.  Pal.;  C'tl. 
Bytant;  Daniel,  CocL  LUwrg,  ir.  253);  Jane  1. 
(Usuard.  Mart,  presbyter,  martrr  at  Caesarea, 
under  Maximinus,  his  Life  by  Luaebius  of  Cae- 
sarea ;  Vet  Bom,  Mart ;  Wand. ;  Boll.  Acta  83. 
Jun.  i.  6'2.) 

(8)  Martyr  at  Rome ;  rommemorated  Sept.  81. 
(Usuard.  Mart. ;  Boll.  Acta  SS.  Sept.  tL  236.) 

(S)  Martyr  under  Maximinus ;  commemorated 
KoT.  5.    {hMaa.  Menoi.)  [C.  H.] 

*  PAMPHIUS,  martyr  at  Caesarea  in  Pales- 
tine, with  Pamphilus ;  commemorated  Feb.  16. 
(Wright,  Auct,  ^yr.  Mart. ;  Basil.  Menol.  with 
Valens,  &c)  [C.  H.] 

t  PANAOIA  (novByfa).  One  of  the  ordinary 
titles  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  Greek  church. 
It  probably  came  into  use  some  time  in  the  7th 
century.  In  the  discussions  about  the  word 
6«or<{icot,  in  the  5th  century,  she  is  styled 
if  ieyia  irdpOwos.  So  too  in  the  sermon  of  an 
uncertain  author,  Pseudo-Chrysost.  Horn,  de 
Legisatore,  p.  416  (Migne,  torn.  ri.  410),  which 
is  probably  assignable  to  the  6th  ceutury,  she 
is  still  only  ^  hyioy  as  in  the  words  l^xo/icv  r^v 
B^cvoiyay  ^fxmv  r^  Scortdcor,  r^  &yfay  Acivi^ 
0cror  fHofiar.  Bat  in  the  letter  of  Sophronius, 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  read  at  the  sixth  general 
council,  C.  Constant.  III.  A.D.  680  (Hardonin, 
tom.  iii.  col.  1268),  the  title  Tovcryta  occurs 
several  times.  It  is  true  that  the  same  epithet 
is  found  repeatedly  in  a  set  of  eleven  prayei-s  to 
the  Virgin,  in  Greek,  attributed  to  St.  Ephrem 
(Op.  Gr.  Iii.  pp.  542,  kc.y,  but  the  whole  cast 
of  these  prayen  obviously  belongs  to  a  time  far 
later  than  that  of  St.  Ephrem. 

There  is  also  a  monastic  ceremony  called 
Panagia,  at  which  a  triangular  shaped  piece  of 
bless»l  bi-ead  is  elevated,  and  partaken  of,  after 
a  meal  with  certain  prayers,  by  all  present ;  nnd 
a  cup  of  wine  is  likewise  distributed  to  all  with 
a  thanksgiving  and  special  invocation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  whence  the  name  of  the 
ceremony  is  said  to  be  derived  (Du  Cange,  Or. 
Oloss.  s.  V.  and  Symeon  of  Thessnl.  quoted  by 
Goar,  Euchol.  pp.'867,  868).  Although  in  this 
exact  shape  the  ceremony  belongs  to  a  time  later 
than  our  limits,  it  is  Tery  likely  a  relic  of  spme 
primitive  observance,  some  memorial  of  the 
original  institution,  into  which  a  new  signi- 
ficance has  become  imported.  [C.  E.  H.] 

PANCRATIU8  (1),  bishop  of  Tauromenium, 
■aid  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  St.   Peter  and 


to  have  seen  our  Lord ;  commemorated  Feb.  9 
(Basil.  Menoi.)  ;  Ap.  3  {Hteron.  Mart. ;  Usuard. 
ifart. ;  Vet.  Bonu  Mart. ;  Boll.  Acta  SS.  Ap.  i. 
237)  :  July  9  (CW.  Bytant ;  Daniel.  CoJ.  Litu,^, 
iv.  262).  .  [C.  H.] 

(9)  Youth,  beheaded  under  Diocletian ;  com- 
memorated at  Rome  on  the  Via  Aurclia,  May  12 
(^Hieron.  Mart. ;  Bed.,  Wand.,  Usuard.  Mart. ; 
Vet  Bom.  Mart, ;  BoU.  Acta  SS.  Mai.  iii.  17). 
In  the  Sacramentary  of  Gregory  the  natale  of 
Pancratius  is  observed  on  May  12,  and  he  is 
named  in  the  collect.  In  the  Sacramentary  of 
Gelasius  he  is  commemorated  on  the  same  day, 
with  Nereus  and  Achilleus,  but  only  these  last 
two  are  named  in  the  collects.  (Murat.  Litury, 
Bern,  Vet  I  646,  ii.  84.)  [C.  H.] 


PANEQTRICON  (TlanryypiicSy).  One  of 
the  Greek  office-books,  containing  ** Readings" 
appropriate  to  the  various  Cesiti^'als,  collected  out 
of  the  writings  of  approved  authors,  generally 
recording  the  acts  and  virtues  of  the  samU, 
whence  its  name.  It  is  therefore  not  unlike  the 
Western  '*Legenda."  There  is  no  authorized 
collection,  therefore  the  book  is  not  printed ; 
but  different  copies  are  found  in  manuscript  in 
diderent  churches,  varying  con#iderably  in  their 
contents  according  to  the  diligence  or  pietv  of 
the  collector.  [C.  E.  H.] 

PANKUTIA  (Pannucea).  This  is  a  name 
for  a  garment  covered  with  patches  (j>'.mni)j  and 
is  so  used  by  Isidore  {Etym.  xix.  22;  Patrul, 
Ixxxii.  687),  **  quod  sit  diversis  paunis  obsita  " 

[R.  S.] 

PANSOPHIUS,  martyr  at  Alexandria  under 
Decius;  commemorated  Jan.  15  (Cai.  Btf.an',; 
Boll.  Acta  S3,  Jan.  L  996);  Jan.  16  (Basil. 
Menol.),  [C.  H.] 

PANTAENUS,  commemorated  at  Alexan- 
dria July  7.  (Usuard.,  Wand.,  Vet  Bom,  Mart.  ; 
Boll.  Acta  8S.  Jul.  ii.  457.)  [a  H.] 

PANTALEON  (1),  martyr  under  Maxi- 
mian; commemorated  July  28  {Hurron,  M'rt.; 
Usuard.,  Wund.,  Vet.  Bom.  Mart. ;  Florus,  ap. 
Bed.  Mat,);  celebrated  by  the  Greeks  under 
the  name  of  Panteleemon,  martyr  an<i  physirian, 
the  unmercenary,  July  27  (Basil.  Me-o(. ;  Cai, 
Byzant. ;  Boll.  Acta  'SS,  Jul.  vi.  397  ;  Daniel, 
Cod.  LUurg.  iv.  264);  Oct.  10  {Cai.  Annen,). 

(8)  One  of  the  nine  national  saints  of  Ethiopia ; 
commemorated  Oct.  3  {Cat.  Ethkp,),      [0.  H.] 

PANTHERIUS,  martyr  in  Thrace  under 
Diocletian;  commemorated  Aug  23.  (Basil. 
Menol,)  [C.  H.] 

PAPA.    [POPB.] 

PAPAS  (1),  martyr  at  Laranda  in  Lycaonta 
under  Maximian ;  commemorated  Mar.  16  in  the 
Roman  Martyrology.  (Boll.  Acta  SS,  Mar.  iL 
424.) 

(9)  Egyptian  martyr  with  Sabrintia  under 
Diocletian;  commemorated  Mar.  16.  (Daniel, 
Cod,  Liturg,  iv.  255.)  [C.  H.] 

PAPHNUTIUS,  holy  martyr,  commemo- 
rated by  the  Greeks  Ap.  19.  {Cai.  Byiant\ 
BoU.  Acta  &8L  Ap.  iL  623.)  [C.  U.] 
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PAPIA8  (1),  soldier,  martyr  under  Diocle- 
tian; commemorated  at  Rome  on  the  Via 
Nomentana,  Jan.  29.  ((Jsnard.,  Wand.;  Bed. 
Ifart. ;  Vet,  Bom,  Mart, ;  Boll.  Acta  88,  Jan.  it 
&48  ;  see  aUo  Bed.  Mart,  Nov.  29.) 

(9)  Martyr  in  Egypt  with  Victorinns  and 
others ;  commemorated  Jan.  31  (Basil.  Menol.) ; 
Feb.  25  (Usnard.  Mart,  **  under  Numcrian "; 
Vet,  Item,  Mart,).  In  the  ffiercn.  Mart,  a 
Papias  with  the  same  companions  occurs  on 
Mar.  6.  In  the  Cat,  Byzant.  Ap.  5,  the  name 
occurs  as  Pappius. 

(8)  Martyr  with  Diodorus  and  Clandianus 
under  Decius;  commemorated  Feb.  4  (Basil. 
Menoi.),  The  Hteron,  Mart,  has  a  Papias  with 
some  of  the  same  companions  on  Mar.  6,  as  also 
have  the  Roman  Martyrology  and  the  Bol- 
landists  (Feb.  iii.  627)  on  Feb.  26. 

(4)  Bishop  of  HierapoliSy  friend  of  Polycarp, 
the  disciple  of  St.  John;  commemorated  Feb. 
22.  (Usuard.  Mart, ;  VeL  Bom,  Mart, ;  BoIL 
Acta  S3,  Feb.  iii.  285.) 

(5)  (Papas,  Pappds),  martyr  with  Chrestus 
at  Tomi ;  commemorated  Ap.  5.  (Wright,  8yr, 
Mart.) 

(6)  Martyr  with  Peregrinus  and  others; 
commemorated  July  7.    (Basil.  Mend,) 

[C.  H.] 

PAPiyJUS,  bi«hop  and  martyr  in  Africa  in 
the  Vandalic  persecution ;  commemorated  Nov. 
28.    (Usuard.  Mart, ;  Vet,  Bom,  Mart,) 

[C.  H.] 

PAPIRItJS,  deacon,  martyr  with  his  sister 
Agathonica  and  Carpus,  bishop  of  Thyatira, 
under  Antoninus;  commemorated  at  Pergamus 
Ap.  13  (Usuard.  Mcurt,) ;  Papyrius  ( Vet.  Bom, 
Mart.);  Papylus,  Oct.  13  (Basil.  Menoi. ;  Daniel, 
Cud,  LUurg,  W,  271).  [C.  H.] 

PAPPIUS.    [Papias  (2).] 

PAItABOLANI,  an  inferior  order  of  church 
officers  who  fulfilled  the  duty  of  hospital  atten- 
dants and  nurses  to  the  sick  poor,  whom  they 
relieved  from  the  alms  of  the  faithful,  **  depu- 
tantur  ad  curanda  debilium  aegra  corpora*' 
(Cod.  Theod,  lib.  xvi.  Tit.  ii.  de  Episc.  et  Cler, 
leg.  43).  Binterim  attributes  the  establishment 
of  these  functionaries  as  a  di>tinct  order  to  the 
peace  of  the  church  under  Constantine  {Deiik- 
wurdigkeit,  y\,  3,  26).  Previous  to  this  time 
the  care  of*  the  sick  and  the  burial  of  the-  dend, 
as  we  see  from  Dionysiud*s  graphic  account  of 
the  plague  at  Alexandria  (Euiteb.  //.  E,  vii.  22), 
was  fultilled  by  the  brethren  geoerally  as  a  duty 
of  Christian  love,  without  any  enrolment  into  a 
separate  body.  It  is  ei'ident,  from  the  laws  of 
the  Theodosian  code,  that  the  '*  {wrabolani "  were 
ranked  among  the  "  clerici,"  but  in  a  very  sub- 
ordinate cspecity.  They  were  to  be  chosen  from 
the  poorer  classes,  and  there  was  an  express  pro- 
hibition against  men  of  rank  being  admitted 
into  the  coniratemity.  The  name  was  probably 
derived  from  'wapadikK%(rBa{pcriclttari)^  from  the 
courajce  with  which  they  hazarded  their  lives  in 
time  of  plague  and  contagious  sickness,  like  the 
wapi$oK(H^  or  bestiarn,  who  exposed  themselves 
to  the  risk  of  death  in  fighting  with  wild  beasts 
in  the  amphitheatre  (cf.  Soar.  H,  E,  vii.  22,  and 
Valesios*  notes ;  Kiceph.  H.  E,  xiv.  3 ;  Acta  SS,  , 
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Abdon.  ef  S<^nen  apud  Suicer).    The  idea  that  it 
wasa  satirical  name  (from />ara&o^= mere  talk), 
given  to  physicians  and  those  who  undertook  the 
care  of  the  sick,  because  they  promised  much 
and  performed  little,  if  seriously  proposed,  needs 
no  refutation  (Dn  Cange,  atib  voc, ;  Bingham,  iii. 
ix.  3).    However  excellent  the  original  purpose 
of  this  order,  too  soon,  in  the  words  of  Baronius, 
<*ex  charitate  oflSoium  transivit  in  factionem," 
and   the  parabolani  appear  as  a    factious  and 
turbulent  body,  taking  a  noisy  and  prominent 
part  in  all  religious  controversies,  and  causing 
so  much  trouble  to  the  civil  power,  that  special 
laws  had  to  be  passed  to  restrain  and  regulate 
them.   In  the  quarrel  between  Cvril  and  Orestes, 
A.D.  416,  the  purabolani,  xealously  espousing  the 
cause  of  their  bishop,  threw  the  city  of  Alexan- 
dria into  such  confusion  that  the  inhabitants 
despatched  an  envoy  to  Theodosins  II.,  begging 
him   to  issue  a  prohibition   for  the  bishop  to 
leave  Alexandria,  as  his  was  the  only  authority 
by    which    their   violence    could    be   checked. 
In    consequence   of  this    petition,    Theodosins 
issued    an   edict   addressed   to   Monaxius,    the 
prefect  of  the  pretorium,  Sept.  28,  416   a.d., 
removing  this  turbulent  body  from  the  autho* 
rity  of  the  bishop,  and   placing  them  directly 
under  the   prefect,  giving   him  the  power  of 
dismissing  them   for   riutous  conduct,  and   of 
filling  up  all  vacancies  caused  by  death.    The 
number  was  at  the  same  time  limited  to  500,  and 
they  were  to  be  selected  from  the  poorer  classes. 
The  interruptions  to  public  business  caused  by 
their  obstreperous  behaviour,  and  their  intimi- 
dation of  witnesses  and  jurors,  were  guarded 
against  by  an  inhibition  against  their  attending 
the  law  courts  at  all.    Any  judicial  complaint 
or  legal  business  they  might  have  was  to  be 
transacted  for  them  by  their  ** syndic"  or  at- 
torney.     They     were     also     prohibited    from 
attending,  as  a  body,  the   games  and   shows 
and  appearing  on  any  public  occasions,  as  being 
disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  community.    This 
measure  proved  exceedingly  distasteful   to  the 
clerical     party    at    Alexandria,    whose    infiu- 
ence  with  the  feeble  emperor  proved  powerful 
enough  to  induce  him,  in   seventeen    months' 
time,  to    repeal    the    chief   pruvisions    of    his 
furraer  enactment  by  a  fresh  edict,  dated  Feb.  3, 
418  A.D.     In  this  the  number  whs  raised  from 
500  to  600,  they  were  again  placed  under  the 
biiihop's  jurisdiction,  and  the  ranks  were  to  be 
filled  from  those  who  had  previ«msly  filled  the 
office  but  had  been  disbanded  by  the  prefe<  t,  or 
who  were  known  to  be  skilfnl  in  their  care  of 
the  sick.     Their  rank  was  at  the  same  time 
somewhat  raised.     They  might  be  selecteii  from 
any  class,  excepting  the  **honorati''  and  **cu* 
riales."   At  the  same  time  the  clause  prohibiting 
their  appearance  in  the  circus,  the  courts,  and 
on  public  occasions  was  confirmed  {Cud,  Theod, 
u,  s.  leg.  42,  43,  vol.  vi.  p.  82,  with  Gothofred's 
notes).     We  find  the  ptra'*oiani  again  as  a  body 
of  noisy  fanatics,  ready  for  any  acts  of  violence, 
at  the    '*  Latrocinium "   of  Ephe^us,-  449  A.D., 
where  six  hundred  of  them  appeared  as  the  tools 
of  the  brutal  Barsumas  to  coerce  malcontents 
to  support  his  measures  (Labbe,  iv.  251).     The 
reputation  of  the  j*a  abolani   as   a   dangerous 
class,  f«>rmidable  to  the  civil  magistrates,  how 
ever  useful  when  restricting  themselves  to  their 
appropriate  duties,  is  evidenced  by  the  legisla* 
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tkm  of  Jostinian,  which  confiniis  the  prohibi- 
tion to  their  appenring  m  a  body  on  public 
oooftsioaa.  {Cod.  Jusim.  lib.  i.  tit.  iii.  c&v  Epitc. 
ti  Citirio,  l«g.  18;  Bint«rim,  DenkwUixUfkeitt-n, 
Ti.  3,  26  if. ;  Bingham,  Origine$,  bk.  iii.  ch.  Iz. 
§.1-4 ;  Gothofred,  Atmotat  in  Cod.  Thtod.  roL  ri. 
iK  82 ;  Baroniua,  AfipeH/L  ad  ionk  r.  p.  Wl.) 

[K.V.] 

PARAGLBTIOB  (napMXururi^  $i^w 
wnptuckifruM),  One  of  the  principal  and  moat 
Decenary  of  the  Greek  otfioe-booka.  It  is 
arranged  on  the  principle  ot  the  Octoichoa,  bat 
extended  ic  aa  to  contain  the  Tioparia  of  the 
whole  Ferial  office  lor  the  year.  By  eome 
writen  it  iii  attributed  to  Joeeph  of  the  indium 
(died  ▲.D.  883);  by  others  to  another  Joeeph, 
earnamed  Melodos  (tee  Leo  AUat.  ds  Lk/ri» 
JSooUm,  Oraec  p.  283).  Two  deriratiotta  an 
given  for  the  name:  riz.  either  quaai  anwcn 
tatorius,  becaase  ite  contents  tend  tc  the  con- 
solation of  the  penitent;  or  quati  mvilatoria§^ 
because  they  largely  ooiwist  of  inroeations. 

The  course  of  the  Kerial  office  depeikds  net  se 
much  upon  the  sesaon  of  the  year  as  vpon  the 
Tones  (nx^'X  o^  which  there  are  eight,  arranged 
te  follow  one  another  in  regnlar  lequence,  begin* 
ning  with  the  week  afler  Easter  week,  after 
which  they  recur  again,  and  to  on.  Each  Tone 
has  its  own  Troparia,  and  gonrerns  the  aerrice  at 
all  the  Hours  for  its  week.  Thus  the  entire  set 
of  variations  of  the  serrice  is  finished  in  a  period 
of  eight  weeks.  There  are  proper  tables  to  shew 
how  these  periods  of  eigiit  weeks,  with  their 
Tones,  fall  in  different  yean,  according  to  the 
date  of  Easter.  By  referring  to  these  tables 
the  proper  Tone  for  the  week  in  which  any 
given  day  falls  may  be  found;  and  then  the 
paracleiic^  gi^ss  the  proper  l>oparia  for  the 
different  offices  of  the  day.  [C.  £.  H.] 

PABADISE  (m^idSeirot,  from  a  Persian 
word  meaning  a  park  or  pleasure-ground)  is 
used  (1)  in  inscriptioas  to  derignate  the  place  in 
which  the  dead  in  Christ  wait  the  final  judg- 
ment. It  is  said  (Martigny,  Did,  p.  577,  2iul 
ed.)  not  to  occur  earlier  than  the  end  of  the 
4th  century,  when  (▲.D.  382)  it  is  found  in  the 
epitaph  of  Theodora  (De  Rossi,  ^oiimi  Sott.  i.  141, 
No.  317).  But,  without  the  actual  use  of  the 
word  "  Paradise,"  the  dwelling  of  a  soul  in  bliss 
is  often  indicated  by  pictures  or  svmbok  of  the 
last  resting-places  of  the  faithful.  An  arcoso- 
linm  of  the  cemetery  of  Cjrriaca  shews  an  oranfi 
standing  between  two  figures,  who  draw  back  the 
curtains  on  each  side ;  this  is  supposed  to  typify 
the  entrance  of  a  soul  into  the  rest  of  paradise 
(De  Rossi,  BtUiet.  1863,  p.  76).  A  painting  in 
the  cemetery  of  Petronilla  (Martigny,  p.  639)  is 
thought  to  represent  the  reception  of  a  soul  into 
Paradise  by  Petronilla.  The  soul  admitted  to 
the  joys  of  Paradise  is  sometimes  represented  as 
a  female  figure  standing  between  two  trees  in  an 
attitude  of  contemplation  (Perret,  Caiaoombe$j  v, 
pi.  V. ;  De  Rossi,  Mama  Sdt.  i.  95),  often  accom- 
panied by  the  words  iif  PACE.  This  inscription 
appears  in  the  representation  of  Dionysas  (said  to 
be  of  the  3rd  century)  in  the  cemetery  of  Soter 
(De  Rossi,  Roma  Soit.  iii.  tav.  i.),  where  the  de- 
parted appears  in  the  midst  of  a  garden  full  of 
fruits  and  flowers,  where  birds  seem  to  flit  from 
branch  to  branch.  On  some  sarcophaguses  (a?  in 
Bottari,  SaUtur^,  xiz. ;  Hillin,  Midi  de  la  France, 
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Izr.  Ixviii.)  trees  or  vines  form  columns  sepa- 
rating the  different  groups ;  these  are  thought 
by  some  to  typify  Paradise.  Occasionally  the 
promised  land  is  typified  by  the  two  sj>ies  bearing 
a  great  bunch  of  grapes  between  them  on  a  pole 
(Millin,  lix.  3;  Oarrucci,  Veit%  ii.  9).  And 
again  the  soul  is  typified  by  a  bird  sitting  on  a 
tree  (Lupi,  Severae  ipitaphium^  tav.  xvii.  p.  137X 
or  in  the  midst  of  flowers.  See  the  epitaph  of 
Sabinianus  (Martigny,  p.  576).  The  flowers  ani 
leaves,  which  often  enclose  representations  of  the 
Lord  in  glory,  as  in  some  of  the  ancient  mosaics 
of  Rome  and  Ravenna,  are  thought  to  refer  to 
Paradise  [Mobatgb,  p.  1337];  and  figures  of 
saints  in  basil icis  are  frequently  placed  in  the 
midst  of  a  Paradise  indicated  in  the  same  mann  r. 
The  same  kind  of  symbolism  is  found  in  ^Ided 
glsss  (Buonarroti,  Osaertatioue  aopra  alcani 
Frammenti  di  Veiroy  xriii.  xxi. ;  Garrucci,  ix.  8). 
The  rich  dress  in  which  many  female  figures  are 
represented  on  sepulchral  monuments  is  thought 
by  many  to  indicate  the  '*  splendour  of  Paradise  *' 
{rpv^^  rod  wapai*iaov)  of  which  the  liturgies 
speak.  The  banquets  which  are  so  often  repre- 
sented on  the  walls  of  sepulchral  chambei's  are 
also  very  commonly  supposed  to  typify  Paraii- 
siacal  joys  (Polidori,  Conviti  Effigiati,  in  the  Milan 
Amioo  editolieo)  (Martigny,  J)kt,  dee  Antiq.  chr€t. 
a.  V.  Paradis). 

(2)  The  word  Paradiee  is  sometimes  used  to 
designate  the  quadrangular  space  enclosed  by  a 
cloister,  often  used  aa  a  burial-ground.  Comp. 
Nabtuex,  p.  1379.  [C.j 

PARAGAUDA,  PARAGAUDIS  (wopa- 
yaviis).  This  is  a  species  of  ornamental  frini^e 
attached  to  a  dress.  We  find  in  the  Theodosian 
Code  (lib.  x.  tit.  21, 1.  1)  a  law  of  Valens  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  **  auratae  ac  sericae  paragaudae 
auro  intextae"  to  private  persons,  A  law  of 
Theodosius  the  Great  (ib.  1.  2)  repeats  the  pro- 
hibition in  stronger  terms.  The  word  is  also 
used,  by  a  natural  extension,  for  the  dress  so 
ornamented  (see  Gothofredus*s  note  in  loo.}.  As 
there  is  no  S})eckd  Christian  connexion  of  the 
word,  it  is  needless  to  give  farther  instances, 
it  is  apparently  oriental,  but  the  derivation  is 
unknown.  [R.  S.] 

PABALYnO  MAN.  Two  cum  of  the 
palsy  (besides  that  of  the  centurion's  servant)  are 
circumstantially  narrated  in  the  gospels — one  of 
the  suflerers  at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  (John  r. 
2-17X  ^^®  other  of  him  whom  his  friends  lowered 
through  the  roof  in  the  crowded  assembly  of 
Capernaum  (Matt.  ix.  1-8 ;  Mark  v.  21 ;  Luke 
viii.  40,  V.  17-26).  The  former  is  by  far  the 
more  frequently  represented— almost  always  in 
the  act  of  carrying  away  his  bed,  or  ^that 
whereon  he  lay,"  which  is  sometimes  a  Greek 
couch,  sometimes  a  somewhat  modem, stump- 
bedstead.  See  Rohault  de  Fleury,  UEtanfjUfy 
pi.  li.  figs.  1-5,  Bottari,  tav.  xxxix.,  and  Be- 
thesda, p.  201,  for  a  cut  from  a  Vatican  sarco- 
phagus. See  also  Rohault  de  Fleury,  pi.  Iii.  for 
many  varieties  of  the  grabatum,  two  from  ivories 
at  Ravenna  and  at  Cluny.  A  scribe  or  apostle  is 
sometimes  present  (Bottari,  xxxi.).  The  other 
paralytic  sufferer  is  seen  as  lowered  through  the 
roof  by  cords  in  a  sarcophagus  photographed  by 
Mr.  Parker  (2906),  and  engraved  in  Bottari,  i. 
pi.  39.  See  Westwood,  Eathf  Christian  Scuipturegf 
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p.  23.  But  the  mott  graphic  and  excellent  repre- 
sentation is  in  the  upper  coarse  of  mosaics  in  St. 
Apo^linareKuovaat  Ravenna  (Rohault  de  Fleury, 
L'Eoangile,  pi.  xliii.).  De  Fleury  gives  two 
other  examples  from  9th  and  11th  centnry  MSS. 
nos.  510  and  70  in  fch«  Biblioth^que  noucelte, 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 
PARAMENTA.  A  general  word  signifying 
ornaments,  or  decorations;  from  parare.  It 
might  be  applied  to  the  tapestry  with  which  a 
church  is  adorned  for  a  festival ;  to  the  coverings 
of  the  altar;  to  the  sacerdotal  vestments;  or 
(in  a  still  narrower  senae)  to  the  orphreys,  or 
apparels,  of  a  vestment.  The  authorities  for  its 
use  all  seem  to  be  lata.  [C.  £.  H.] 

PAR  AMONABIXTS,  an  ecclesiastical  official, 
the  nature  of  whose  duties  seems  to  have  been 
diHerent  at  different  times  and  places.  The  word 
occurs  but  rarely,  and  there  is  little  in  the 
context  of  the  passages  where  it  is  found  to 
indicate  the  position  occupied.    The  first  place 
where  it  occurs  is  in  the  second  canon  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  where  the  **  paramonarrus  ** 
(or,  according  to  another  reading,  **prosmon- 
arius'*)  is  ranked  with  the  ^*  oeconomus  "  and 
**  ecdicus  "  (church  advocate)  as  one  of  the  sub- 
ordinate officers  of  the  church,  whose  post  was 
sometimes  the  object  of  a  simoniacal  bargain. 
In  this  passage  it  is  considered   by  the   best 
authorities  to  mean  a  ^'villicus  **  or  baililT,  who 
managed  the  estates  of  a  monastery  or  church. 
^'Monasterii  administer."     (Bevereg.   Pandect, 
Can,  torn.  i.  p.  112 ;  ii.  p.  109;  annotai, ;  Justellus, 
BVtL  Jur,  Cjwmy  tom.  i.  p.  91 ;  Suiccr,  sub  voc,) 
It  is  also  explained  in  the  same   manner  by 
Gothofred  in  his  annotations  on  «  law  of  the 
Jtistinian  c»le  (de  Epiac.  et  CiericiSy  1.  46,  sect.  Z), 
where  the  paramonarii  are  associated  with  the 
Xffnodochi,  ptochotrophiy  nosocomi,  &c.,  as  adminis* 
trators  of  church  property.     Du  Gauge,  on  the 
other  hand,  considers  the  office  to  be  one  of 
lower  gr;ule,  identical  with  that  of  the  maruio' 
narius  in  the  Western  churcli,  concerned  with 
lighting  the  candles,  opening  and  shutting  the 
doors,  and  other  servile  duties.     The  word  is  so 
rendered  by  Dionysius  Exiguus,  and  explained  in 
the  margin  by  oatiai'iui,  and    the   quotations 
^ven  by  Du  Gauge  (std>  voc.)  prove  that  it  was 
used  in   this  inferior   sense   in   the    West   in 
mediaeval  times  (Bingham,  Orig,  Ecd.  bk.  iii. 
ch.  xiii.  §  1 ;  Bevereg.  Fandectae^  u.  s. ;  Jnstellus, 
«.  «.).  [E.  v.] 

PABAMONT70  and  370  nMtrtyn  under 
Dedus ;  commemorated  Nov.  29.  (Gai,  Bynwd), 

[C.  HO 

PARAPH0NI8TA.  This  word  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  early  Ordinea  Romani  pnblitshed 
by  Hittorp,  and  by  Mabillon,  Mtuewn  Iktl. 
tom.  ii.  The  four  principal  singers  in  the  Schola 
Oantonim  at  Rome  were  named  paraphonistae. 
The  first  in  number  of  these-  (prior  scholae)  pre- 
cented  the  anthem.  It  was  the  dnty  of  the 
fourth,  who  was  called  srchipamphonista,  to 
keep  the  pope  informed  of  any  matter  that  con- 
eemed  the  choir,  what  anthems  were  to  be  sung, 
Arc  The  choir-boys  were  sometimes  called 
imfoKtet  patc^komgtae,  [G.  E.  H.] 

PABASOEUB.    [Ck)OD  Friday.] 

FABASCETEi   martyr    at    Borne    under 


PARIS,  COUNCILS  OP       1663 

Antoninus ;    commemorated    July    26.      {CaU 
ByzanL)  [C.  H.] 

PARATORIUBf,  a  designation  of  the  prv 
thesis  or  cTid-noe  tc^iie  in  the  Ordo  Romanus^ 
also  called  obkUwnarium,  "because  when  the 
ofibrings  were  received  prepaiation  was  made 
out  of  them  for  the  Eucharist"  (Bingham,  viii. 
vi.  22).  [Prothesis.]  It  also  stood  for  the 
Secretarium  Ecciesiae  or  Sacristy.  ^^Galicem 
subdiaconus  dat  acolyto  et  ilia  revooat  in  Para^ 
torium.*'  Ordo  R&manuSf  ^'Reponitur  liber  in 
paratorto  qnodam  sive  in  secretario  "  (ibid.).  See 
Ducange,  Const.  Christ.  S.  Soph*  cc  67,  68. 
QDiACONicuM.]  [E.  v.] 

PARENTS.    [Family.] 

PARIS,  COUNCILS  OP  (1%  a.d.  360  (a/. 
962),  where  the  Arian  formula,  concocted  at 
Rimini,  jmblished  at  Nice,  and  reaffirmed  at  Gon* 
stantinople,  from  which  the  word  '*  Homoousios  " 
had  been  eliminated,  was  condemned  in  a  synodical 
letter  addressed  to  the  Easterns,  and  preserved 
in  the  11th  Fragm.  of  St.  Hilary.  (Mansi,  iii. 
357-359.) 

(2)  A-ix  555  (a/.  551%  at  which  Saifaracns, 
who  subscribed  to  the  5th  council  of  Orleans  aa 
bishop  of  Paris,  being  convicted  of  various  crimes 
by  his  own  confession,  was  deposed.  (Mansi,  iz* 
73d-742.) 

(3)  A.D.  557,  in  the  pontificate  of  Pelagins  I., 
like  the  former  one,  when  ten  canons  were  passed, 
all  relating  to  church  discipline,  and  most  of 
them  re-enactments;  e.  g,  the  eighth,  which 
says,  ''Let  no  bishop  be  ordained  against  the 
will  of  the  citizens ;  but  him  only  who  has  been 
elected  with  fullest  choice  of  the  people  and 
clergy.  Neither  let  any  see  be  filled  up  by  the 
power  of  the  pnnce,  nor  any  potentate  whatsoever, 
against  the  will  of  the  bishop  of  the  metropolis, 
or  his  suffragans."  Six  more  canons  are  given  to 
this  council  by  Gratian  and  others,  which,  aa 
Mansi  shews,  embody  rules  of  the  ninth  and 
following  centuries.     (Ih,  752.) 

(4)  A.D.  573,  when  Pappolns,  bishop  of 
Chartres,  complained  of  the  consecration  of 
Promotus  to  the  see  of  Chftteaudun  in  his  diocese, 
by  Aegidius,  bishop  of  Rheims,  who  was  therefore 
called  upon,  in  the  name  of  the  council,  to  with- 
draw his  nominee.  The  council  also  addressed  a 
letter  to  king  Sigebert,  begging  of  him  not  to 
interpose  in  his  fiivour.    (/6.  865-872.) 

(6)  A.D.  577,  when  Pi-aeteztatus,  bishop  of 
Rouen,  was  accused  by  king  Ghilperic  of  having 
encouraged  the  revolt  of  his  son  Meroveua,  which 
the  bishop  denied.  Forty-five  bishops,  among 
whom  was  Gregory  of  Tours,  the  historian,  heard 
his  defence.  But  in  the  end,  having  been  induced 
to  become  his  own  accuser,  he  was  carried  off 
forcibly,  thrown  into  prison,  and  then  exiled. 
(lb.  876-880.) 

(8)  A.D.  615,  the  most  considerable  that  had 
yet  met  there;  said  to  have  been  attended  by 
seventy-nine  bishops,  and  even  called  general  in 
a  conncil  of  Rheims  ten  years  later.  Its  preface 
deposes  to  \i»  having  been  summoned  by  king 
Clot-aire,  who  confirmed  its  canons  afterwards  in 
a  special  edict.  They  were  fifteen  in  number,  all 
disciplinary.  By  the  second  of  them,  no  bishop  may 
choose  or  have  one  chosen  to  succeed  him  during 
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his  lifetime,  unlets  he  should  have  beoorae,  for 
eome  reason,  incapable  of  adminifttering  his  diocese. 
By  the  third  all  manumitted  slaves  (Hberti)  are 
to  be  defended  hj  priests,  and  not  reduced  again 
to  their  former  stat«.  And  by  the  filleenth  no 
Jew  may  hold  or  apply  for  any  public  office 
giving  him  power  over  Christians.  Any  Jew 
endeavouring  to  eOmpass  this  is  to  receive 
baptism  at  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  the  place, 
with  all  his  family.  The  rest  are  less  new,  than 
old  CHUons  revived.  (Mansi,  x.  539-54<).)  Ten 
more  canons  (Mansi  makes  them  fifteen)  are  pre* 
«ervel  of  a  nameless  council  (Deialand,  Suppl, 
ad  Sirmondy  p.  62,  has  invented  a  name  for  it), 
by  the  fir:it  of  which  these  fifteen  are  confirmed, 
as  being  in  no  way  contrary  to  the  Catholic 
faith  or  church  law,  while  by  the  eighth  priests 
and  deacons  are  forbidden,  under  pain  of  depri- 
vation, ever  to  marry.     {ff>.  546-548.) 

(7).  A.D.  6.38.  When  the  exemption  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis  is  stated  to  have  been  renewed, 
^  in  universali  nostri  synodo  Parisiis  congregata,** 
as  king  Dagobert,  who  subscribes  first,  is  made 
to  say.  But  if  so,  why  shouM  it  have  formed 
the  {lubject  of  a  grant  afterwards,  a.d.  658,  by 
bishop  LAnderic  7    (Mansi,  x.  659  and  xi.  61.) 

[fcL  S.  Ff.] 

PARISH.  I.  Noma  for.^The  Greek  word 
wapoiKioj  from  which  the  fingHsh  parish  is  de- 
rived, through  the  Latin  paroecia,  pnrochiat,  the 
Norman- French  parciste  (Lois  de  Guillaume  le 
Conqu^rant,  IX  and  the  early  English  paroche^ 
paroshCf  paretche  (Stratmann,  «.  o.),  appears 
to  have  had  two  meanings.  (1)  In  dreek 
inscriptions  it  is  not  uncommon  to  6nd  the 
inhabitants  of  a  town  divided  into  those 
who  have  and  those  who  have  not  full  civil 
rights,  and  described  collectively  as  of  re  woAircu 
Ktd  ol  wdpoiKot  srcd^sf,  e.g.  Corpus  Tnscr.  Gr, 
Ko.  1631  at  Thespiae,  No.  2906  at  Priene, 
No.  8049  at  Teos,  No.  3595  at  Ilium  Novum ; 
hence,  in  the  first  use  of  the  term  and  its  cog- 
nate terms  in  Biblical  and  ecclesiastical  Greek, 
they  are  found  in  this  literal  sense  of  a  "so- 
journer "  and  "  sojourning," 0.(/.  in  the  LXX.  Exod. 
ii.  22;  Deut.  r.  14;  2  Kings  viii.  l,in  the  N.  T. 
Acts  vii.  29 ;  Ephes.  ii.  19  ;  Heb.  xi.  9 ;  in  Philo, 
e,g.  vol.  i.  pp.  161,  511,  ed.  Mangey  ;  in  Josephus, 
e.g,  Antt.  Jud,  viii.  2,  9.  It  is  probable  that  the 
term  came  thus  to  be  ordinarily  ajiplied  to  the 
colonies  of  Jews  in  the  great  cities  of  the  East, 
who  were  not  absorbed  in  the  ordinary  citizens, 
but  kept  their  nationality  distinct ;  e.g.  at  Cyrene, 
where  Strabo  ap.  Joseph.  Antt.  Jud.  xiv.  7,  2, 
says  that  there  were  four  divisions  of  the  popu- 
lation— citizens,  farmers,  fieroficot,  and  Jews. 
It  was  probably  continued  or  adopted  by  the 
colonies  of  Christians  in  the  same  cities,  who 
stood  in  a  similar  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
population:  hence^  in  Clem.  Rom.  i.  c.  1,  the 
church  of  Rome  describes  itself  as  ^  iKKKrfirla 
Tov  Sfov  fi  vapoiKoviTa  [  Pv/ut^i^],  so  Polyc.  itd 
Philipp.  1 ;  Martyr.  Polyc  1.  With  this  mingletl 
the  metaphorical  sense  of  the  word  in  which 
this  "sojourning"  upon  earth  was  contrasted 
with  the  "  abiding  city  "  in  heaven,  e.g.  1  Pet. 
i.  17;  Clem.  Kom.  ii.  c.  5;  Cvt-pus  /rucr.  Grace, 
No.  9474,  968.3. 

(2)  It  was  used,  in  a  sense  which  continued 
its  earlior  sense  of  "  dwelling  near  a  city,"  as 
equivalent  to  a  rural  commune  or  a  detached 
suburb.     This  meaning  is  rare,  and  the  editors 


of  the  Corpus  Inter.  Qrami.  treat  the  nse  of 
•wdpoiKos  in  the  sense  of  ''oolonus,"  as  a  proof 
that  the  inscription  on  which  it  occurs,  No.  8656, 
is  not  earlier  than  the  4th  century,  A.D.  In  the 
later  civil  law  wttpouAa  was  applied  to  villsina 
or  peasant-farmers ;  e.g,  in  the  Fractioa^  tit.  15, 
c.  2,  ap.  Von  Lingenthal,  Jtts  Graeoo-JSomanumf 
pars  i.  p.  42. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  use  of  the  words  theat 
two  meanings  were  confounded — the  former 
meaning  predominates  in  the  earlier  period,  the 
latter  in  the  later;  nor  does  the  confusion 
disappear  until  far  on  in  the  middle  ages ;  t.«. 
mpoiKla,  paroecia  were  used  (1.)  of  the  whole 
colony  of  Christians  in  a  given  city  or  district, 
i.e.  of  the  '*  diocese,"  in  its  modem  sense  of 
the  district  over  which  a  bishop  came  to 
have  jurisdiction ;  (ii.)  of  the  rural  or  suburban 
communities  which  were  more  or  less  depen- 
dent on  another  church — i.e,  of  the  "  parish  " 
in  its  modern  sense.  Between  these  two  usee 
of  the  words  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distin- 
guish. The  following  must  be  taken  as  being 
only  an  approximate  classification  of  some 
leading  instances : — L  s  the  modern  "  diocese  ": 
S.  Iren.  Ep.  ad  Florin,  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  y.  20 ; 
ApoUon.  Ephes.  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.r,  18 ;  Alexand. 
Alexandrin.  Ep.  ap.  Theodoret.  ff,  E.  L  3; 
Cone.  Ancyr.  c.  18 ;  Nicaen.  c.  16  ;  Const.  Apost. 
ii.  1 ;  viii.  10 ;  St.  CyrilL  Hieroeol.  Catech.  xiv. 
121 ;  St.  Athanas.  Apol.  c  AficMf  c.  49,  voL  L 
p.  131,  id.  ffist.  Arian.  c.  17,  vol.  L  p.  279,  id. 
Ibm.  ad  Antioch.  roL  i.  p.  616 ;  St.  Greg.  M. 
Ep.  vi.  11 ;  xiv.  7  ;  in  Gallican  documents  from 
the  6th  century  onwards — e.g.  in  the  instrument 
of  foundation  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Mesmin  ap. 
D'Achery,  Spicileg.  vol.  iii.  p.  307 ;  in  England, 
Cone.  Clovesh.  c.  3,  Cone  (^alcyth.  c.  3 ;  in  the 
probably  genuine  writings  of  popes — e.g.  Epit. 
Hadrian.  Ctai.  Apost.  40,  Hormisd.  Ep.  117,  ad 
Episc.  Hispan.  c.  3 ;  in  the  Carolingian  Capitu- 
laries— €.g.  Karlomanni  Capit.  A.D.  742,  c  3, 
Pip])ini  Capit.  >'ues9ian,  c  iv.  1,  Capit,  Vem,  c  3, 
Karoli  M.  Capit.  General,  a.d.  769,  c.  8 ;  in  the 
Liber  PontiHcalis,  ViL  S.  Sixti,  p.  8;  in  the 
Pseudo-lsidorian  decretals — e.g.  Eptst.  Cienu  i.  e. 
36,  70,  Epist.  Calixt,  ii.  c.  13,  Epist,  Lucii.  c  5 ; 
and  even  in  the  12th  century — e.g.  Lcgenda  S. 
fftijon,  Lincoln,  ap.  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  ed. 
Dimock,  vol.  vii.  p.  176.  So  far  did  this  wider 
sense  of  paroecia  prevail  that  a  distinction  some- 
times api)ears  between  the  paroecia  of  a  simple 
bishop,  and  the  diooesis  or  provincia  of  a  metro- 
politan— e.g,  S.  Bonifac.  Mognnt.  EpisL  49,  ad 
Zachariam,  A.r>.  742,  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  vol.  Ixxxis. 
714,  '^  tres  ordinavimus  episco|x>B  et  provtnciaro 
in  tres  parochias  discrevimus;  so  S.  Zachar. 
Epist.  3,  ad  Burchard,  Bligne,  vol.  Ixxxix.  822. 
ii.  It  =  the  modem  « parish":  S.  BasiL  EpiaL 
240  (192);  Const.  Apost.  iL  58;  Cone.  Chalc 
c.  17  ;  3  Cone.  Tolet.  c.  ix.  20,  Emerit.  c  19, 
2  Hispal.  c.  2,  Agath.  c.  21,  Rem.  c  19,Cabillon, 
c.  5 ;  Sidon.  A{K>llin.  Epist.  viL  6,  p.  183 ;  S. 
Greg.  M.  Epist.  i.  16;  Vit  S.-  Elig.  ii.  25,  ap. 
D'Achery,  Spit^,  vol.  ii. ;  in  the  Pseudo-lsido- 
rian decretals,  Epitt.  Clem.  iii.  c.  70  (from 
Lulli  Epixt.  ad  Pontif,  Max,  in  S.  Bonifac.  EpisL 
112,  p.  290);  Hincmar  Rem.  C(ipit  Synod,  4| 
c.  1,  ed.  Sinnond.  p.  732,  Bfigne,  P.  L.  vol.  cxxr. 
p.  795.  Conversely  dioeoesis  is  frequently  used, 
prt>bably  by  a  survival  of  one  of  its  classical 
uses  (fur  which  see  Marquardt,  Edinische  Staata* 
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vtnodliung,  Bd.  i.  p.  5)  m  equiyalent  to  the 
modem  parish — e.g,  Sidon.  Apollin.  Epist.  ix. 
16,  p.  283 ;  S.  Greg.  Turon.  If.  F.  iv.  13,  p.  152, 
id.  vi.  38,  p.  815,  lues  **  parochiae  "  and  *'  dio- 
ceses **  Bjwmymouslj  in  the*  aame  chapter ; 
Cone.  Agath.  a.o.  506,  c  54,  Tarracon.  ▲.D.  516, 
o.  8,  4  Aurel.  A.D.  541,  o.  33,  8  Brae  ▲.D.  572, 
c  2,  4  Tolet.  ▲.!>.  633,  o.  34,  36.  This  use  of 
dioecesis  (and  the  eonenrrent  absence  of  the  use 
of  paroecid)  is  especially  foond  in  Italy — 9^, 
in  the  long  dispnte  between  the  bishops  of  Arexzo 
and  Siena,  the  docnments  relating  to  which  are 
gi^en  by  Muratori,  AnUquiL  Ital,  tqI.  tL,  where 
parochia  does  not  appear  to  occur  until  the 
decree  of  the  Roman  council  respecting  the  case 
in  A.D.  853. 

(The  mc^Uaeral  spelling  parochia,  which  is 
8  constant  Tariant  for  jemvoscm,  seems  to  haF6 
arisen  from  a  derivation  from  the  classical 
parocfmSf  which  has  been  revired  in  modem 
times  by  Baur,  i&erder  Unpnmg  des  EpitoopatSf 
p.  78,  but  is  altogether  untenable.) 

ii.  Origin  of-  PariBhn, — ^The  origin  of  parishes, 
in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  suburban  and  rural  organization  of  the 
Roman  empire.  In  the  more  civilized  countries 
of  that  empire,  each  important  dty  had  a  dis- 
trict surrounding  it,  within  which  its  magis* 
trates  might  exercise  jurisdiction  (srw/io^  SicuL 
Flacc.  in  Qromat,  Vett  ed.  lAchmann,  p.  135 ; 
ierritoriumf  Digest,  50,  16,  239,  §  8;  itolmiats 
Cic  ad  FanL  13,  15).  '  -  This  district  might  con- 
tain within  it  vici,  oattella,  pagi,  itAfuu,  fpo&pui, 
which  formed  dependencies  of  the  city  (Isidor. 
Hispal.  Origm,  xr.  2,  11 ;  of.  Marquardt,  BOmi' 
9che  StaatsoerwaUungf  Bd.  i.  pp.  7  sq.).  In  addi- 
tion to  these  large  cities,  with  their  surrounding 
territory  and  their  dependent  villages  and  ham- 
lets, there  were  independent  communities  in 
irural  districts,  which  had  their  own  officers,  and 
sometimes  also  their  own  territory  (Marquardt, 
ibid.;  Kuhn,  iiber  die  UtOetehmg  der  Stadte  der 
Alien,  Komenverfatmmg  «.  Synoiksunos,  Leipzig, 
1878).  By  the  end  of  the  3rd  century,  Christi- 
anity had  penetrated  to  the  majority  of  these 
suburban  and  rural  organisations,  and  provision 
had  to  be  made  for  ^hem  in  the  general  organi- 
zation. The  provision  varied  considerably  at 
different  times  and  in  different  countries;  and 
the  modem  parish  is  the  survivor  of  many  earlier 
experiments. 

(1.)  In  Syria  it  was  sometimes  the  practice  to 
mttach  a  small  town  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  to 
a  neighbouring  larger  tawn ;  for  example,  Beth- 
lehem was  attach^  to  Jerusalem  (Sulp.  Sever. 
JHai,  L  8,  ed.  Halm,  p.  159,  writing  of  St.  Jerome, 
•ays,  **  ecdesiam  loci  illius  (Bethlehem)  Hierony- 
xnus  presbyter  regit ;  nam  paroecia  est  episcopi 
qui  Hierosolymam  tenet  **).  But  more  commonly 
in  Syria,  and  some  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  it  appears 
to  iiave  become  the  practice,  as  early  as  the  4th 
century,  to  appoint  presbyters  and  deacons,  for 
amall  towns  and  country  districts,  who  were  in 
some  respects  on  a  lower  footing  than  the  pres- 
byters and  deacons  of  city  churches  (Cone.  Neo- 
caes.  c  13 ;  Antioch,  c  8),  and  who  were  super- 
intended by  rural  bishops,  x^^**^^'^^''^h  <>' 
itinerant  bishops,  wf^MoSfvrci^,  who  were  them- 
selves in  some  respects  subordinate  to  the  city 
bishops  (Cone  Ancyr.  o.  13;  Neocaes.  o.  13; 
Antioch,  c.  10 ;  S.  BasU.  EoiH,  54  (181).  The 
sontrorersy  to  which  this  &ct  gave  rise  in  the 
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West,  in  the  8th  and  9th  cenf  uries,  Is  referred  to 
under    Orders,  Holt,   III.\      An  interesting 
example  of  the  ecclesiasticai  organization  of  a 
small  Syrian  town  in  the  4t]i  century,  a.d.  354, 
is  afforded  by  an  inscription  at  Eitha  (El-htt) 
in  Batanea,  printed  in  Le  iias  et  Waddington, 
Itucriptione  Greoquee,  ^o.  Ko.  2124  (=  Corpus 
Inecr.  Oraec.  No.  8819),  where  the  clergy  con- 
sisted of  two  presbyters,  ond  of  whom  was  also 
archimandrite  of  the  local  monastery,  and  two 
deacons,  one  of  whom  acted  as  olKoyiftas,  or 
•bursar."    (2.)  In  North  Africa,  the  system  of 
rural  or  itinerant  bishops,  Wath  jurisdiction  over 
detached  towns  or  villages,  does  not  seem  to  have 
existed.     It  is  clear,  both  from  the  large  number 
of  bishoprics  which  are  icnown  to  have  existed, 
and  from  the  taunts  which  were  thrown  out  on 
both  sides  in  the  course  of  the  Donatist  contro- 
versy, that  bishops  of  full  rank  were  ordinarily  ap- 
pointed, wherever  a  Christian  community  existed ; 
but  at  the  same  time  there  are  traces  of  the 
system  which  afterwards  came  more  generally  to 
prevail,  e.g,  in  St.  Augustine,  Epiet  209,  where  - 
he  speaks  of  a  *'castellnm"  which  formed  an 
outlying  dependency  of  the  church  of  Hippo: 
**aatea  ibi  nunqnam  episcopus  iiiit,  sed  simul 
cum  contigua  sibi  regione  ad  paroedam  Hippo* 
nensis  ecclesiae  pertinebat."    (3.)  In  the  district 
round  Alexandria,  ii  Moptt^s  x^P^  ^^®  villages 
were  entrusted  to  presbjrters,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria.    Atha* 
nasius  mentions  upwards  of  ten  such  villages,  and 
also  speaks  of  the  bishop  visiting  them  (v^pt€pxo» 
tUp^),    The  dispute  with  Itchyras,  which  occu- 
pies a  prominent  place  in  his  controversy  with 
the  Arians,  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  the 
attempt  of  Ischyras  to  have  himself  appointed 
bishop  of  one  of  these  villages,  which  Athanasius 
resists  on  the  ground  of  its  being  contrary  to 
local  practice  (S.  Athanas,  Apol.  c.  Arian,  c  63, 
vol.  i.  p.  143  ;  c.  85,  vol.  i.  p.  158).    (4.)  In  Gaul 
and  Spain,  the  circumstances  under  which  Christi- 
anity spread,  and  the  elaborate  civil  organization 
with  which  it  found  itself  in  contact,  led  to  the 
growth  and  consolidation  of  the  system  which 
has  since  become  permanent  in  the   Western 
church.     It  is  probable  that  in  those  countries 
it  did  not  penetrate  to  the  country  districts  and 
rural  communes  until  long  after  its  complete 
organization  in  the  chief  towns.    Those  towns 
consequently  became  missionary  centres.     Pres* 
byters  and  deacons  were  sent  into  the  casteUa 
and  frid,  partly  to  preach  and  partly  to\  minister 
to  the  scattered  Christians  who  were  to  be  found 
there.   That  they  did  not  go  far  from  the  towns, 
and  that  they  did  not  give  to  the  Christians  the 
full  advantages  of  Christian  worship,  is  shewn 
by  their  having  to  return  to  the  city  church 
every  Saturday,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  services 
of  the  Sunday  (Cone  Tarrac  ▲.o.  516,  c.  7).   By 
degrees  the  Christians  of  these  country  districts 
be«une  more  numerous;  but  by  that  time  the 
tendency  had  arisen  to  limit  the  number  of 
bishops.    The  episcopate  had  become  more  im- 
portant.    Its  dignity  was  not  to  be  impaired  by 
creating  a  bishop,  as  in  primitiye  times,  for  every 
new  community.     Presbyters  and  deacons  were 
detached  from  the  staff  of  the  dty  church,  and 
deputed  to  serve  ooimtry  churches.    They  were 
sent  not  merely  *'ad  praedicandum,"  but  *'ad 
regendum,"  Le.  to  exercise  ecdesiastical  disci- 
I  pline.    At  first. they  were  still  nominally  on  the 
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foil  of  tibt  dty  ekify.  Thief  reoeired  tkelr  al- 
lowanott«|  IS  before,  from  the  eomiiioii  fund.  They 
could  be  recalled  by  the  biehop,  end  re-attached 
to  the  citj  church  (to  Ute  aa  Coac  Emerit.  A.D. 
666,  c.  12)'.  B«ii  gradually  they  became  fixed 
in  their  aeTeral  diatrictai  or  *^  paroeciae."  Aa 
anch  they  were  at  first  called  **  cardinalea,"*  a 
term  which  waa  alao  applied  to  the  permanent 
chaplain*  of  endowed  oratoriea  (s.g.  by  S.  Greg« 
M.  EpisL  xiL  IIX  and  waa  ultimately  anpeiaedMl 
in  the  caae  of  almoat  all  pariahea,  except  the 
Roman  iUwli^  by  the  tcrma  dfoogaam',  e^.  Cone 
Agath.  c.  22 ;  Tarrmoon.  c.  13,  panckikmi,  ptrte* 
ckmi,  parockkdn^  Cone  Emerit.  c  18;  3  Tolct. 
c  4;  7  Tolet.G.4;  9  Tolet. c  2 ; /eeo^  8  Tolet. 
c  20 ;  foratUd,  Can.  Martin,  firac.  e.  15  (trana* 
lating  the  ^ixAptM  Tptfffi^tpoi  of  Cone  Neocaea. 
c  I'A), 

Sach  is  in  ontliae  tlw  history  ef  the  origin  ot 
the  parochial  system.  When  it  finally  came  to 
prevail,  it  tended  to  abaorb  into  itaclf  the  othw 
systems  upon  which  Christian  oonunmnitiss  had 
been  organized,  and,  although  only  after  struggle 
which  stretch  lar  into  the  middle  ages,  and  not 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  ctril  power  ibr 
the  purposes  of  political  convenience,  to  spread 
the  network  of  its  elaborate  organisation  oyer 
the  whole  of  Western  Christendom.  But  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  history  which  has  been  given 
takes  account  only  of  rural  or  subiirban  districts, 
and  of  towns  which  were  included  in  sudi  dis« 
tricta.  It  is  neoessary  to  explain  briefly  the 
extension  of  the  system — L  to  episet^pal  dties; 
ii.  to  priratelr  founded  churcbeb 

(i.)  In  the  larger  dties,  some  kind  of  subdiri- 
sion  soon  became  necessary,  not  only  because 
A  single  building  became  too  small  for  wor- 
ship, but  alio  because  a  single  erganixation 
became  too  cumbrous  to  discharge  eflbcti^y 
the  various  functions  of  disdpTine  and  of 
charity  which  the  church  assumed  to  itself. 
But  instead  of  subdividing  the  church  into 
separate  oonmunities,  each  complete  in  itself, 
the  theory  of  the  unity  of  the  church  waa  pre- 
served by  assigning  to  each  communis  one  or 
more  presbyters,  and  regarding  these  presbyters 
as  forming  eoUsotively  a  single  drmSptoKt,  or 
contiUumf  under  the  presidency  of  a  single  bishop. 
Thuwas  the  case  at  Alexandria;  eadi  district 
and  quarter  (A«^)  of  the  city  had  its  own 
ehurch  and  its  own  presbyter  (S.  Epiphan.  adv. 
ffaerts.  68,  4 ;  69,  1 ;  Sozom.  ff.  &  i.  12^  This 
was  also  the  caae  at  Borne.  The  earliest  certain 
evidence  which  we  possess  on  the  point  is  the 
letter  of  Cornelius  in  Euseb.  ff.  S,  vl,  48,  which 
says  that  there  were  at  that  time  forty-six  pres- 
byters at  Rome.  A  few  yeam  later  Optatus  (<fe 
Scidsm.  DoiuU.  ii.  4)  mentions  that  there  were 
more  Uian  forty  basilicas;  it  is  inferred  that 

•  That  cardUmiiM  In  this  use,  wMdh  was  transferred 
from  eeitain  dvll  oflkes  ander  tbe  smplie,  OMSBS  ^  fixed  " 
is  lightly  nMlntsincd  by  OeUiofred,  ad  Ooi,  TkaodM. 
M,  e.  1,  BocUbs.  M>tUia  IHgn.  OrinU.  e  fi,  S,  <voL  L 
pp.  34,  SOS ;  it  is  shewn,  «^.  by  a  letter  of  pope  Zaehaiy 
to  Pippin  C£^£.  8,  c.  IB,  Migne.  P.  L.  toL  buudx.  9aS) 
who  will  not  allow  a  **  presbyter  cardlnalis "  to  be 
appointed  on  a  private  estate,  bat  rules  that  whenever 
nwHi'W  are  required  In  private  oratories  a  presbjrter  must 
be  specially  asiced  Ibr  from  the  bUhop.  The  other  late 
Latin  meaning  of  "cardinaUs  "*  (ije.  praeclpans,  aooordp 
log  to  Senr.  ad  Viig.  Jm.  I.  195%  to  lees  applicable  to 
dtbsr  Its  drli  or  ils  oideslastka^  uss. 
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there  waa  one  presbyter  for  ea^h  badlica,  aad 

Erobably  a  larger  number  for  the  bishop's  baai- 
oa.  The  Libtr  PanUjUntUa  is  of  less  authority 
aa  to  the  early  period,  but  is  more  precise  in  its 
details.  The  earliest  account  which  it  gives  is 
that  St.  £varistus  assigned  churches  and  their 
rerenuea  in  Rome  to  presbyters  ("  <ttuAw  in  urbi 
Roma  diviut  presbyteris.'^  YiL  S.  Etarist.  p. 
6>  The  next  aocouat  ia  that  St.  Dionysaua 
assigned  churches  to  presbyters,  and  instituted 
cemeteries  and  parishes  (the  text  Is  partly  un- 
certain :  Bianchini  reads  ^paroehiaa  diooe^m 
iastttuit,"  hut  probably  the  second  of  these 
words  is  a  gloss  of  the  first,  aa  parochia  was  a 
oomparativdy  rare  word  in  Italy,  and  also  aa 
Hincmar  of  Rhdms  Opvuo.  in  cans,  Hmcnu  Ixm^ 
ciuA.  e  15  ap.  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  vol.  cxxvi.  330 
and  the  Pseudo-Isadora,  EfisL  iL  IHonya,  e  3; 
Hinschius,  p.  196,  evidently  read  **  paroohias " 
only).  A  fow  years  afterwards,  pope  M&rcellus  it 
said  by  the  same  authority  to  have  instituted 
twenty-five  ^'tituU**  at  Rome,  '^  quasi  dioceses 
propter  baptismum  et  poenitentiam  multomm 
qui  oonvertefaantur  e  paganis  "  (  VU,  8.  MaroeiL  pw 
31).  It  may  be  inferred  from  these  three  accounts 
that  in  the  first  instance  the  presbyters  of  the 
several  Roman  ch«rches  had  no  special  district 
aaugned  to  them,  and  that  probably  they  were 
not  ewa  attached  to  any  particular  church. 
After  the  time  of  pope  Dionysius,  each  church 
had  ita  own  dergy,  its  own  proper  district,  and 
ita  own  revenuea.  The  presbyters,  deacon,  and 
sub-deacon  of  each  ehureh  were  **  cardinales,** 
i>.  fixed  to  the  given  church ;  but  collectively, 
as  at  AlexMdria,  they  formed  a  single  body, 
which,  by  corporate  continuity,  with  changes  of 
detail  but  not  of  prindple,  remains  to  this  day 
as  the  ^^  collegium  sanctae  Romanae  eccledae 
cardinalium." 

But  the  questions  of  the  relation  of  these 
"tituU,"  «<paroohiae,''  or  "dioceses,"  to  the 
**  regiones  **  into  which  the  city  was  also  divided 
for  ecclesiastical  purpeees,  and  also  of  the  degree 
to  which  they  were  analogous  to  the  parishes  of 
other  parts  of  Christendom,  are  questions  which 
do  not  seem  to  admit,  upon  extant  evidence,  of 
any  certain  anawer  (some  help  towards  the  solu* 
Uon  of  the  first  of  these  questions  will  be  found 
in  the  treatises  of  the  learned  16th-centi2Vy 
antiquary,  Onuphrio  Panvino,  ap.  Mai,  S^oicile^ 
ghtm  jRomanufn,  vol.  vi,  and  in  Mabillon,  Jfics. 
Jtai.  vol.  11.  Oomm.praev.  in  Ord.  Scm.  c.  3). 

(2)  Co-ordinate  with  the  normal  formation  of 
Christian  communities  by  the  aggregation  of  the 
Christians  of  a  city  or  district,  and  their  organ!* 
lation,  whether  under  presbyters  or  bishops, 
was  the  custom  of  erecting  places  of  worship 
upon  the  estates  of  landed  proprietors.  In  the 
first  instance  there  appears  to  hive  been  no 
restriction  upon  the  erection  of  such  places  of 
worship;  the  eivil  lavr,  for  fisqil  reasons, 
required  the  offieers  of  such  churches  to  be 
taken  from  the  estate  (law  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorins,  A.IK  396,  Ood.  Theodds.  16,  2,  33s 
Cod  JwtifL  1^  3,  IIX  but  otherwise  until  the 
middle  c^  the  6th  century  left  th^  practically 
free.  It  is  not  clear  whether  Cone.  Chalced. 
c  4,  which  forbids  the  erection  of  /ionurr^ptor 
^  e^irrijpier  ofirer  without  the  consent  of  the 
bishop  of  the  dty,  refl»rs  to  these  churches ;  if, 
as  appears  most  probable  fhnn  the  general  tenor 
of  the  canoB|  it  does  not  refer  to  them,  the 
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wtrlMst  restriction  upon  tBeir  erection  "will  be 
Jii«tiB,  Novell.  67,  circ.  A.d.  540,  which  requires 
l>oth  the  consent  of  the  bishop,  «s  a  safeguard 
against  the  multiplication  of  heretical  churches, 
«nd  a  sufficient  endowment.    In  the  West  there 
are  few  traces  of  them  until  the  6th  century ; 
#rom  that  time  onwards  they  became  numerous. 
Xn    some    cases    they    were    merely    '*priyate 
chapels,"  erected  for  the  oonTenienoe  of   the 
owners  of  country  estates,  and  the  regulation 
was  made  that  although  divine  service  might 
for  the  sake  of  conyenienoe  (''propter  fatiga- 
iionem   familiae")  be  performed  in  them   on 
•ordinary  days,  yet  on  the  greater  festiyals  resort 
must  be  had  to  the  church  of  the  parish  or  the 
city  (Cone.  Agath.  ▲.D.  506,  c  21;  1  Arvera. 
▲.D.  535,  c.  l'>).    In  other  cases  they  appear  to 
haye  had  districts  assigned  to  then  and  so  to 
haye  become  country  parishes;  benoe,  4  Cone. 
Aurel.  A.n.  541,  c.  26,  speaks  of  ^pcerochiae  in 
potentum  domibns ;"  and'c  33,  **  Si  quis  in  agro 
auo  aut  habet  aut  postulat  habere  dioecesun  ;*' 
and  9  Cone  Tolet.  ▲.!».  655,  c.  2,  deals  with  the 
case  of  **  eccleMae  parochiales  "  which  haye  been 
founded  by  priyate  persons.    The  two  points 
which  were  mainly  insisted  upon  in  regard  to 
both  classes  of  privately-founded  churchea  were 
(1)  That  they  should  be  under  the  bishop's  con- 
trol; and  (2)  That  they  should  be  sufficiently 
endowed.    The  former  of  these  rules  probably 
appears  first  in  1  Cono.  Aurel.  ▲.D.  511,  c  17 ; 
the  latter  was  enacted  by  4  Cone  Aurel.  jLD. 
541,  c.  33.    A  good  example  of  the  kind  of 
andowment  which  was  required  is  afforded  by  S. 
Greg.  M.  Epi$t.  12,  11,  which  recites  that  Auo, 
**  comes  Aprutiaons,"  had  founded  an  oratory 
within  his  **  castellum,"  and  that  he  wished  to 
have  it  consecrated  in  honour  of  St.  Peter.     St. 
Gregory,  writing  to  the  bishop  of  Fermo,  allows 
this  to  be  done  if  the  proper  endowment  is 
given,  namely,  a  farm  with  its  homestead,  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  two  cows,  four  pounds  of  silver,  a 
bed,  fifteen  head  of  wheep,  and  the  proper  imple- 
meats  of  a  farm.     But  the  freedom  with  which 
in  early  times  churches  could  be   founded  in 
ooantry  districts,  without. interfering  with  the 
rights  of  any  other  church,  came  to  be  restricted 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  Christianized  West 
«ame  to  be  covered  with  the  network  of  not  only 
diocesan  but  also  parochial  organization.     After 
M.  country  district  had  been  constituted  into  a 
parish,  «id  especially  after    the    payment   of 
tithes  and  fees  by  the  people  of  such  a  district 
to  the  church  of  that   parish  had   become  a 
matter  not  of  voluntary  offering,  but  of  legal 
obligation,    the  foundation  of   a    new   church 
within  the  limits  or  on  the  borders  of  such  a 
parish  tended  to  be  regarded,  with    disfavour. 
Pope  Zachary,  writing  to  Pippin,  ctrc  a.d.  741, 
will  not  alk>w  churdies  or  private  estates  to 
bave,  even  whea  endowed,  baptisteries  or  '<  car- 
dinal presbyters;"  the  bishop  is  to  consecrate 
tbem  without  the  usual  solemn  masses,  and  to 
vend  a  priest  to   perform  service   as  occasion 
requires  (S.  Zachar.  Episi.  7,  ad  Pippin,  c  15 ; 
Migne,  P.  L.  vol.  Izxxix.  935).    The  Carolingian 
oapitnlaries  allow   the  erection  of  churches  by 
pHvatc  persos,  with  the  oonsent  of  the  bishop, 
bot  they  vn  careful  to  provide  that  the  former 
dues  to  the  original  church  of  the  district  shall 
not  be  interfeied  with  (Karoli  M.  CapiU  mi  Scdx. 
A-D.  803^  0.  d|  Pertsi  ynl.  i.  p.  124;  id.  Excerpt. 


Canon,  c.  19,  Pertz,  i.  190 ;  Conn.  Mogunt.  a.d* 
813,  c.  41 ;  Hludowic.  et  Hlothar.  Qtpit.  c.  6, 
Pertz,  i.  254 ;  Ansegisi,  Capit.  lib.  2,  45,  Pertz, 
L  299).  The  subdivision  of  the  territory  and 
revenues  of  a  parish,  which  was  only  allowable 
in  cases  of  necessity,  was  entrusted  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  bishop,  by  Karoli  IL  Synod.  Tohs, 
A.D.  844,  c.  7  ;  Pertz,  i.  379. 

iii.  Skation  of   Parishes    to    Bishops. — The 
jurisdiction  of  bishops  over  parishes,  and  over 
the  privately-founded  churches  which,  whether 
within  or  without  the  limits  of  parishes,  were 
within    the    district    over    which    a    bishop's 
authority   was   ultimately  assumed  to  extend^ 
was  not  established   without  many  struggles. 
In  early  times  presbyters  had  claimed  the  right 
to  detach  themselves  from  the  church  of  which 
they   were  presbyters,  and    to   set   up    altars 
where  they  pleased.    The  attempt  was  crushed 
nartly  by  the  dominance  of  the  Roman  instinct 
for  organization,  and  partly  by  the  overpowering 
necessity  for  preswring  the  unity  of  the  church. 
A  presbyter  who  set  up  an  altar  without  the 
consent  of  his  bishop  was,  ipso  facto,  excommuni- 
cated ;  and  if  this  separation  from  the  rest  oi 
the  Christian  community  failed  to  deter  him, 
resort  was  had,  probably  for  the  first  time  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  to  the  power  of  the  secular 
arm  (Cone  Antioch,  ▲.D.  341,  c.  5 ;  Can.  Apost. 
0.  31 ;  2  Cone.  Carth.  c  5).     The  theory  which, 
from  the  first,  seems  to  have  governed  all  inter- 
pretations of  the  relations  of  the  original  city 
church  to  subsequently-formed  communities  in 
the  same  city,  and  to  suburban  or  rural  com- 
munities, was  that  the  officers  of  those  communi- 
ties were  still  part  of  the  one  original  organiza- 
tion.   The  oonoilittm  of  the  bishop  was  formed 
not  only  of  those  presbyters  who  assisted  him  in 
the  ordinary  administration  of  his  own  church, 
but  of  all  presbyters  who  were  in  the  same  juris- 
diction.    In  course  of  time,  no  doubt,  a  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  classes  of  presbyters  was 
formed,  and  in  the  middle  ages  the  presbyters  of 
the  cathedral  came  to  assume  not  onl  v  the  functions 
which  had  originally  belonged  to  all  the  presby- 
ters of  the  diocese,  but  also  in  some  cases  those 
of  the  bishop  himself.     But  so  late  as  the  8th 
and  9th  centuries  the  extra-cathedral  presbyters 
of  a  diocese  were  not  only  allowed  but  oompelled 
by  penalties  to  assist  the  bishop,  as  members  of 
his  oonalium,  at  least  once  or  twice  a  year 
(Pippin!  Capit.    Vermer.  a.d.  753,   c.  8,  Pertz, 
M.  A.  G.,  vol.  i.  p.  25 ;  id.  Capit.  CompauL  a.d. 
757,  c.  24;  Benedictus  Levita,  Capit.  i.  11,  60). 
The  (ffganization  of  the  city  church  originally 
sufficed  for  aU  the  clergy  of  the  district  or  dis- 
tricts which  were  attached  to  it.      When  the 
population  increased  without  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  number  of  dioceses,  the  extra- 
cathedral  clergy  were  organized  separately ;  but 
the  original  type  was  {weserred.    The  bishop 
stood  at  the  head  of  two  organizations,  each  of 
which    was    the    counterpart    of    the     other. 
Parallel  with  the  archipre^ter  ttrbanus  was  the 
archipretbyter  ruralii   or    vioantts:   the    former 
became  known  in  time  as  the  deoanus  or  dean  of 
the  cathedral,  the  latter  as  the  deoanus  vicanus  or 
rural  dean.  Parallel  with  ihearchidiaoonw  ftrbamu 
was  the  archidiaoonvs  ruralis,  and  the  struggle 
for  supremacy  between  the  archdeacon  and  the 
archpresbyter  in  the  cathedral  was  repeated  in 
the  diocese  with  different  results,  inasmuch  as 
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ID  the  on«  cue  the  archpresbrter  and  in  the 
other  the  archdeacon  succeeded  in  establishing 
his  claim. 

ConTersely,  the  bishop  was  theoretically  an 
integral  part  of  the  parishes  which  came  to  be 
detached  from  the  church  in  which  he  personally 
prejiied.     The  parish  presbyter  had  not  at  first, 
as  he  came  practically  to  hare  in  later  times,  the 
full  powers  of  th«  ministry  in  his  parish.     In 
Rome  the  presbyters  of  the  several  tituli  had  not 
eren  the  power  of  consecrating  the  eucharist ; 
the  consecrated  bread  was  sent  round  to  them 
erery  Sunday  ft'om  the  bishop's  church  (S.  Inno- 
cent. Epist.  ad  Deoent.  c.  5 ;  Liber  Pontificalis, 
Vii.  S.  MeichiatL  p.  33) :  there  is  a  trace  of  an 
attempt  having  been  made  to  make  this  the  rule 
^        for  all  presbyters  (cf.  Liber  Pontif.  Vit.  8.  Siric. 
p.  55),  but  Innocent,  /.  c,  expressly  disallows  the 
practice  in  regard  to  parishes  which  were  remote 
from  the  bishop's  church,  on  the  ground  that 
**  non  longe  portanda  sunt  sacramenta,"  and  that 
presbyters  have  the  right  of  consecration.     In 
regard  to  baptism,  the  co-operation  of  the  bishop 
became  necessi^rv  in  two  respects,  (a)  the  parish 
presbyter    could  only  use   chrism    which    the 
bishop  had  consecrated,  and  for  which  he  had  to 
send  to  the  bishop  once  a  year ;  (b)  the  baptism 
was  incomplete  until,  as  in  baptisms  in  the 
bishop's  own  church,  the  bishop  had  imposed  his 
hands  (see  FRirar,  III.  Functions  of,  (2)  ii.).     In 
regard  to  discipline,  the  probability  is  that  in  the 
earliest  period  neither  a  bishop  nor  a  presbyter 
could  act  alone,  and  that  the  rule  of  the  Jewish 
tynedria  which  required  an  ecclesiastical  court 
to  consist  of  at  least  three  members  was  ordi- 
narily   observed.      Some    details   of  the    long 
struggle  between  bishops  and  presbyters  for  the 
right  of  the  latter  to  act  alone  are  given  else- 
where (Priest,  III.  Ftmctions  of,  (1)  c).     This 
struggle  was  by  no  means  ended   within  the 
period  of  which  the  present  work  takes  cogni- 
zance, and  its  later  history  can  only  be  considered 
in   connexion  with  the   general  history  of  the 
•relations  of  the   Roman  see    to    the   Western 
church  in  the  post-Carolingian  period.      It  may, 
however,  be  mentioned  here  that  an  interesting 
survival  of  the  earlier  theory  is  foand  in  the 
council  of  Rouen  in  a.D.  650,  c.  16,  which  clearly 
implies  that  the  bishop's  ordinary  visitation  of  a 
parish  was  conceived  as  the  holding  of  a  court  in 
which  the  local  presbyters  were  his  assessors; 
the  purport  of  the  canon  is  that  tninor  ecclesias- 
tical causes  should  be  determined  by  the  local 
'      presbyters  before  the  visitation,  and   that  the 
graver  causes  only  should  be  reserved  for  the 
more  solemn  court  in  which  the  bishop  himself 
presided. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  the  pre- 
sent work,  to  enter  in  detail  into  the  intricate 
question  of  the  precise  periods  at  which,  in  the 
several  parts  of  Christendom,  the  authority  of 
the  bishop  of  the  principal  church  of  a  district 
came  to  Attend  over  all  the  towns  and  villages 
which  w<re  included  in  that  district.  That 
.authority  was  not  established  without  many 
struggles,  and  its  nature  seems  to  have  varied  as 
widely  as  the  extent  to  which  it  was  recognixed. 
But  it  came  at  length  to  consist  in  three  prin- 
cipal particulars.  (1)  The  appointments  of 
clerks  to  parochial  or  other  churches  were  sub- 
ject to  the  bishop's  approval.  (2)  rlorks  so 
sppointed  were  subject  to  the  bishop's  jnrisdico 


tion,  which  was  exercised  partly  in  the  cotuta  of 
annual  visitations  of  the  several  parishes,  partly 
by  requiring  clerks  to  repair  periodically  to  the 
bishop's  church  for  the  purpose  of  being  examined. 
(3)  The  bishop  had  the  sole  right  of  consecrating 
churches  and  altars. 

1.  The  h'ight  of  Approval, — In    the  earliest 
period,  when  the  clerks  of  rural  churches  were 
only  temporarily  detached  from  the  city  church, 
the  question   of  the  necessity   of  the  bishop's 
approval  could  hardly  arise,  inasmuch  9s  that 
approval  had  already  been  given  in  the  fiict  of 
their  original  ordination.     After  the  first  perma- 
nent organization  of  the   church,  the  right  of 
presbyters  to  detach  themselves  from  the  bishop's 
church,  and  form  communities  for  themselves, 
was,  as  has   been  pointed  out   above,   speedily 
crushed.     The  practical  difficulty  began  with 
the  foundation  of  places  of  worship  by  private 
persons  on  their  own  estates,  or  in  rural  districts 
which  were  not  as  yet  recognized  as  forming  part 
of  the  '*  territorium  **  of  a  city.     Those  who 
founded  such  places  of  worship  claimed  the  right 
to  appoint  anyone  whom  they  pleased  to  officiate 
in  them  without  interference  on  the  part  of  a 
neighbouring  bishop.     But  the  civil  law  inter- 
fered, in  this  as  in  other  cases,  in  the  interests  of 
orthodoxy.     A  law  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  in 
A.D.  404,  the  yearofChrysostom's  second  banish- 
ment, forbids  "  nova  ac  tumultuosa  conventicul* 
extra  ecclesiam  "  {Cod.  Theodos.  16,  2,  37  =  Cod, 
Justm.  1,  3,  15).     In  the  following  century  Jus- 
tinian {Novell.  57,  c.  2,  a.d.  537)  forbade  founders 
of  churches  from  appointing  anyone  whom  they 
pleased  to  serve  them,  without  the  consent  of 
the  bishop.     Another  Novel  (123,  c.  18)  throws 
a  similar  enactment  into  a  positive  form  by  pro- 
viding that  founders  of  churches  may  nominate 
clerks  for  them,  subject  only  to  the  clerks  being 
found  worthy;  but  the  immediate  result  of  these 
rules  appears  to  have,  been  an  attempt,  which 
was  also  checked,  to  dispense  with  clerks  alto- 
gether in  such  places  (Justin.  Novell.  123,  c  32, 
131,  c.  8).     About  the  same  time  similar  rules 
were  enacted  by  a  Western  council.  4  Cone  Aurt^, 
A.D.  541,  c  7,  will  not  allow  **  peregrini  clerict  " 
to  be  appointed  to  oratories  without  the  consent 
of  the  bishop  of  the  **  territorium."     Still  later 
in  the  East  Cone.  Trull,  c  31, 2  Cone.  Nicaen.  c.  10, 
forbade  clerks  from  serving  chapels  or  oratories 
without  the  consent  of  the  bishop,  under  penalty 
of  deposition.     But  the  question  was'  not  settled 
in  the  West  until  the  Carolingian  period,  when 
it  is  clear  that  a  determined  struggle  took  place 
between  bishops  and  founders.    The  Capitularies 
re-enact  the  rule  that  no  layman  could  either 
appoint  or  eject  a  presbyter  with  a  frequency 
which  shews  that  it  was  frequently  broken,  e.j. 
Karoli  M.  CapiU  de  Presbyt^  c.  2,  Pertz,  vol.  i. 

&161;  id.  Excerpt.  Can.  c  2,  Pertz,  i.  189; 
ludowici,  CafHt.  Aquisgran.  A.D.  817,  c  9,  Pertz, 
i.  207 ;  CapU.  Wormat.  A.D.  829,  e.  1,  Pertz,  i. 
350  (which  places  laymen  who  disregard  the  rule 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  so  also  Karoli  II. 
Edictum  Pistenae,  A.D.  861,  c  2,  Pertz,  i.  489).^ 
The  bishops  in  the  petition,  out  of  which  the 
Capitularies  of  Worms  resulted,  complain  that 
the  emperor  himself  had  encouraged  the  practice 
in  regard  to  the  clergy  of  his  own  palace  {ConstiL 
Wormat.  Petitio,  a  12,  Pertz,  i.  840).  The  reason 
alleged  against  absolute  freedom  of  appointment 
on  the  part  of  laymen  is  that  the  **  acephali, 
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C^.  clerks  who  owned  allegiance  to  no  bishop, 
were  often  not  reputable  persons  (Hludowic.  2 
Convent  Ttcin.  L,  A.D.  850,  c.  18,  Pertz,  i.  399, 
id.  Convent  Ticm.  IL  ▲.D.  855,  Pertz,  i.  431. 
The  general  enactments  will  be  found  also  in 
Benedict.  Levit.  CapU,  lib.  i.  43,  87,  98,  147, 
213 ;  Ansegisi,  Capit.  lib.  i.  84»  141).  On  the 
other  hand  the  enactment  was  made,  probably  as 
the  result  of  a  compromise,  that  a  bishop  was 
bound  to  approye  a  clerk  whom  a  layman  pre- 
sented for  approTal,  except  in  case  of  evident 
scandal  (Hludowic.  et  Hlothar.  Constit.  Wormat. 
de  persona  aaoerdotaii^  c  15,  Pertz,  yol.  i.  p.  337). 
2.  The  Bight  of  Visitation  and  Dt8cipline.^ii\» 
probable  that  when  the  churches  of  great  cities 
founded  branch  churches  in  their  suburbs  the 
bishop  of  the  city  church  periodically  visited 
tnoh  churches  for  disciplinary  and  other  purposes. 
This  was  at  any  rate  the  case  at  Alexandria  at 
the  beginning  of  the  4th  century.  The  bishop 
made  his  circuit  {'rtpto6ia\  and  it  was  in  the 
course  of  one  of  these  circuits  that  Ischyras  was 

£  resented  to  the  bishop  by  the  presbyters  of  the 
[areotic  churches  as  an  offender  against  the 
ecclesiastical  canons  (S.  Athanas.  Apoi.  c.  Arian, 
c.  63,  85,  vol.  L  pp.  143,  158).  The  existence  of 
the  same  practice  in  the  4th  century  in  the 
West  is  shewn,  e,g,  by.  Cone  Dtron,  JL.D.  397,  c.  2, 
which,  in  deciding  a  dispute  between  the  bishops 
of  Aries  and  Vienne,  decides  that  each  of  them  is 
to  *<  visit  those  churches  which  are  shewn  to  be 
adjacent  to  their  respective  cities."  But  there  is 
a  remarkable  absence  of  conciliar  enactments 
until  the  7th  century,  when  4  Cone  Tolet, 
▲.D.  633,  c.  36,  recites  that  bishops  ought  to  visit 
the  parishes  within  their  diocese  every  year,  and 
in  enacting  that  they  may  do  so  by  deputy, 
mentions  as  the  purpose  of  such  visitation  an 
enquiry  into  the  revenues  of  churches,  their  state 
of  repair,  and  the  manner  of  life  of  their  ministei-s. 
But  it  is  clear  from  a  canon  which  was  enacted 
at  the  same  place  thirteen  years  later  that  the 
bishop  not  merely  enquired  into  the  revenues  of 
parishes,  but  claimed  a  portion  of  them  (7  Cone 
Tolet.  A.D.  646,  c  4).  In  other  words,  the  bishop 
appears  to  have  claimed  the  same  rights  over  the 
revenues  of  dependent  churches  which  he  pos- 
sessed over  the  revenues  of  the  city  church.  The 
limitation  of  the  bishop's  claims  in  this  respect 
forms  the  ■  subject  of  many  canons  and  capitu- 
laries, even  after  it  had  become  an  estab- 
lished rule  that  he  had  no  claim  to  the 
revenues.     Enactments  were  also  made  for  the 

gurpose  of  limiting  his  claim  to  dues  and  offer- 
kgs  on  the  score  of  the  expenses  of  the  visitation, 
A^.  Karoli  M.  Capit  Lcmgobard,  c.  5,  Pertz,  vol. 
L  p.  110;  Karoli  II.  Synod  ap.  Tohs.  a.d.  844,  c 
4,  Pertz,  i.  379  (which,  in  addition  to  fixing  the 
precito  amount  of  produce— wine,  fowls,  eggs, 
etc — which  is  to  be  offered,  rules  that  if  a  bishop 
Tisits  a  parish  more  than  once  a  year  he  is  not 
to  claim  hu  dues  more  than  once),  Hludowic.  2 
Coivoent.  Ttcm,  IL  A.D.  855,  c.  16 ;  Pertz,  i.  432. 
When  the  rite  of  confirmation  became  finally 
separated  from  baptism,  its  administration  was 
added  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  visitation 
was  made,  and  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  prin- 
cipal purpose,  tf.y.  iCarloraanni,  Capitui,  a.d.  742, 
c  3 ;  Pertz,  vol.  i.  p.  17,  *'  quandocunque  jure 
canonico  episcopus  circumeat  parrochiam  populos 
ad  oonfirmandos ;"  but  the  burden  which  this 
tntailed  on  bishops  was  probably  one  of  the  chief 
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causes  of  the  revival  in  the  Prankish  kingdom  of 
the  earlier  system  of  rural  as  distinct  from  city 
bishops  (Hraban.  Manr.  de  Instit,  Cleric.  1,  5), 
which  was  crushed  by  the  Pseudo-Isidorian 
decretals.  The  right  of  visitation,  for  all  pur- 
poses except  this  of  confirmation,  might  be 
exercised  by  deputy  (4  Cone  Tolet.  c.  36,  allows 
the  bishop  to  depute  any  *'  probabiles  presbyteros 
ant  diaconos"),  and  ultimately  came  to  be 
mainly  exercised  through  the  rural  archdeacons. 

In  addition  to  the  supervision  over  the  clerks 
of  parishes  which  was  thus  exercised  by  means  of 
annual  or  other  visitations,  it  was  sometimes 
enacted  that  such  clerks  should  periodically  pre- 
sent themselves  before  the  bishop  in  his  own 
church,  and  give  an  account  of  their  mode  of 
celebrating  divine  service  (Karlomanni,  Capit, 
A.D.  742,  c.  3  ;  Pippin!  Capit.  Suession.  A.D.  744, 
c.  4 ;  Karoli  M.  Capit.  General,  a,D.  769,  c.  8). 
Some  bishops  went  so  £u>  as  to  require  their 
clergy  not  merely  to  present  themselves,  but  to 
bring  with  them  their  instrumenta  ecdesiasy 
altar-vessels,  and  service  books  {e.g.  Theodulph. 
Aurelian,  Capit  ad  Presb^  4 ;  Migne,  Patr.  Lat. 
vol.  cv.  193),  and  in  England  the  Liber  Legwn 
Eoolesiast.  c  4,  Wilkins,  voL  I  p.  266. 

The  jurisdiction  which  a  bishop  came  to 
exercise  over  the  clergv  of  parishes  was  not 
different  in  kind  from  that  which  he  exercised 
over  the  clergy  of  the  city  church.  It  was  care- 
fully guarded  by  a  long  succession  of  enactments 
both  of  canon  and  civil  law.  The  accused  clerk 
seems  never  to  have  been  without  a  right  of 
appeal ;  and  the  primitive  theory  that  the 
bishop's  jurisdiction  attached  to  him  not  as  sole 
judge,  but  as  president  of  the  presbytery,  seems 
never  to  have  wholly  faded  away. 

3.  The  Bight  of  conaecrdting  Churches  and 
Altars. — It  seems  to  have  been  an  early  custom 
that  churches  should  be  solemnly  dedicated,  and 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  bishop,  as  the  chief 
officer  of  a  church  or  of  a  district,  ordinarily 
took  part  in  such  a  dedication.  But  it  is  clear 
that  when  the  parochial  system  took  root  in  the 
West  the  presbyters  who  were  in  charge  of 
parishes  did  not  at  first  consider  the  presence  of 
a  bishop  indispensable  to  such  a  dedication.  2 
Cone,  Brae.  A.D.  563,  c.  19,  deposes  a  presbyter 
who  for  the  future  ('*  post  hoc  interdictum ") 
consecrates  a  church  or  an  altar.  And  in  the 
following  century  the  canons  of  St.  Patrick 
enact  for  the  churches  of  Ireland  that  "  if  any 
presbyter  has  built  a  church  let  him  not  offer 
(sc  the  Eucharist)  until  he  brings  his  bishop  to 
consecrate  it,  for  thus  is  it  seemly"  (Can.  8.  Patric. 
c  19).  It  was  a  later  series  of  enactments  which 
limited  the  original  rights  of  a  presbyter  in 
regard  to  offering  the  eucharist,  by  requiring 
him  not  to  offer  it,  unless  under  pressure  of 
urgent  necessity,  except  in  a  consecrated  place. 
The  earliest  enacjiment  to  this  effect  is  of  doubtful 
date,  resting  only  on  the  authority  of  the  Liber 
Pontificalis  and  the  Pseudo-Isidore  (Lib.  Pontif. 
Vit,  8.  Sgric,  c.  2 ;  Oest  Synod.  8.  Silvester^  c. 
9,  ap.  Hinschius,  p.  450).  The  other  enactments 
are  Carolingian,  e.g.  Karoli  M.  Capit  Oenerai, 
A.D.  769,  c.  14,  Pertz,  vol.  i.  p.  32 ;  Capit  Aquis- 
gran.  A.d.  801,  c.'9;  Hludowic  2  Capit  Ecdes. 
A.D.  856,  c  14,  Pertz.,  vol.  i.  p.  440,  and  post 
Carolingian,  e.g.  Atton.  Vercell.  Capit  c  7,  ap. 
D'Achery,  Spicilegiwn,  voL  L  p.  403.  By  a 
series  of  enactments  which  were  certainly  not 
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earlier  than  the  preceding,  it  was  prorided  that 
if  a  presbyter  offered  the  eucharift,  as  he  might 
do  in  cases  of  argencr»  outside  a  consecrated 
building,  he  should  only  do  so  upon  a  portable 
altar  which  a  bishop  had  preriously  consecrated 
(Karoli  M.  Capit.  General.  A.D.  769,  c.  14^  Cone. 
Paris,  A.D.  829,  c.  47 ;  Hincroar  Remens.  Capit. 
A.D.  856,  a  3;  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  rol.  cxxir. 
794). 

iv.  Internal  Oryanixation  of  Parishea. — (a)  The 
eri  lence  which  exists  as  to  the  earliest  organtza- 
tiun  of  parishes  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
fVame  many  general  statements  respecting   it. 
If  the  instance  of  the  Batanean  town,  which  has 
been  mentioned  abore,  is  to  be  regarded  as  typical, 
it  would  seem  as  though  the  principle  of  the 
Jewish  synedria  had  been  preserved  in  the  East, 
and  that  in  each  parish  there  were  at  least  two 
presbyters  to  form  with  the  rural  bishop  a  court 
for   the  administration  of  discipline,  and   two 
deacons  for  the  dispensing  of  the  church  fnnds 
to  those  who  were  upon  the  roll.     In  the  West 
the  statement  of  Ambrosiaster  is  clearly  to  the 
same  effect:  **aliqnantos   presbyteros    (oportet 
esse)  ut  tdni  sint  per  ecclesias  et  unns  in  ciritate 
episcopus  **{ConufL  in  Epist.  1  ad  Ttmoth.  c.  iii.  12, 
ap.  S.  Ambros.   Op.  vol.  ii.  p.  295).     In  Rome 
each    titulus  had  at   least  one   presbyter,   and 
ultimately  also  one  deacon  and  one  sub-deacon; 
but  the  precise  relations  of  deacons  to  the  tibdi 
in  early  times  are  extremely  obscure.     In  Gaul 
and  Spain  a  single  presbyter  or  a  single  deacon 
was  sometimes  put  in  charge  of  a  parish,  and 
sometimes  a  presbvter  and  a  deacon  took  charge 
on  alternate  weeks  (Cone.  Tarracon.  A.D.  516^ 
c.  7).    That  a  deacon  might  be  **  rector  "  of  a 

farish  is  clear  fVom  many  instances — e.^.  Cone. 
Ilib.  c.  77,  *'  diaconus  regens  plebem,"  S.  Greg. 
Turon.  de  Gloria  Confeiior,  c.  30,  p.  918,  of  a 
deacon  who  *^  rexit  ecclesiam  vici,*'  at  Issiore, 
near  Clermont;  but  if  he  alone  baptized,  the 
baptism  was  not  complete  without  the  subse- 
quent benediction  of  the  bishop  (Cone.  Illib.  c. 
77 :  the  rule  was  afterwards  extended  to  bap- 
tisms by  presbyters);  and  1  Cone.  Arelat.  &  15, 
disallowed  the  practice  which  had  grown  up  of 
deacons  offering  the  eucharist.  But  the  practice 
of  entrusting  parishes  to  deacons  was  ultimately 
forbidden,  though  apparently  not  until  the  9th 
century  (Uludowic.  et  Hlothar.  Capit.  Bodes, 
A.D.  825,  c.  1,  Pertz,  toI.  i.  p.  250).  There  are 
indications  that  laymen  were  sometimes  placed 
in  charge  of  parishes.  Cone.  Cabillon,  a.d.  650, 
c.  5,  enacts  that  **  saeculares  qui  necdum  sunt 
ad  clericatum  conversi "  are  not  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  government  (^  regendum  **)  of  either 
parishes  or  the  property  of  parishes ;  Cone.  Rem. 
A.D.  625,  c  19,  disallows  the  appointment  of 
archpresbyters  who  are  not  clerks ;  and  among 
the  Culdees  of  the  British  Islands  lay  parsons 
of  parishes,  though  discouraged  by  the  disal- 
lowance of  some  of  the  emoluments  of  the 
office,  are  not  forbidden  (Reeves,  Prose  Rule 
of  the  Cai  Diy  p.  94).  The  question  of 
the  appointment  of  monks  to  the  charge  of 
parishes,  which  was  keenly  contested  in  the 
middle  ages,  belongs  to  a  later  period.  Such 
appointments  are  allowed  by  Cone.  Mogunt. 
A.D.  847,  c.  14,  with  the  proviso  that  the  monk 
is  to  save  his  vow  of  poverty  by  giving  up  the 
revenues  of  a  parish  to  the  bishop  or  his  deputy. 
But  the  general  rule,  which  required  the  eccle* 


siastical  head  of  a  parish  to  be  a  presbyter, 
though  broken  sufficiently  to  shew  that  it  waa 
not  absolute,  was  no  doubt  ordinarily  obaerred. 
Every  parish  came  to  have  its  priest.     If  thera 
were  several  churches  witliin  a  parish  (by  which^ 
as  will  be  pointed  out  below,  must  not  be  under<» 
stood   in   pre-mediaeval  times  a  district   with 
definite  boundaries)  each  of  these  churches  was 
required  te  have  its  own  presbyter.    Two  or 
more  churches  eould  not  be  committed  te  tha 
same  presbyter,  unless  the  revenues  of  the  single 
churches  were  insufficient  for  his  support  (Cooo. 
Emerit.  a.xk  666,  c  19;  16  Cone.  Tolet.  A.Ok 
693,  c.  5 ;  Cone  Paris,  A.D.  829,  e.  49 ;  Hludowic 
(hpU.  Aqmsgran,  A.IK  817,  o.  9,  Pert^  vol.  i«. 
p.  207  ;  Ansegisi,  Capii,  lib.  L  86,  Pertz,  roL  u 
p.  283).     But  Hlothar.  I.  ConsUt,  Papiene  AJh. 
832,  c  1,  abaolutely  disallows  the  oommission  of 
more  than  one  chnrdi   to  one  presbyter,  and 
enacts  that  unless  a  poor  church  is  shewn  to  btt 
necessary,  it  is  to  be  deetroyed ;  if,  en  the  con* 
trary,  it  is  shewn  to  be  necessary,  it  is  to  h* 
endowed  with  lands  bv  the  state.     It  ia  impor- 
tant to  note  that  in  the  expreaiioaa  which  ara 
constantly  used  in  reference  to  the  eoclestaatical: 
head  of  a  parish,  whether  presbyters  or  others^ 
the  sacerdotal  idea  is  almost  always  in  the  back* 
ground.     He  is  not  so  much  the  '^saeerdos  "  as 
the  "rector;"  he  ■  said  '<plebl  praeesse;"  b* 
is  sent — not  to  administer  ike  sacraments,  but 
^ad  regendum"  (e,g.  9-  Cone  Tolet.  c.  2 ;  11 
Tolet.  c.  3 ;  Pippin.  OapU.  Eodet.  ir.  a.d.  789» 
c.  81 ;  so  also  when  a  parish  presbyter  reaignat 
his  office  he  is  said  "  ab  ordine  et  tUulo  et  regim 
mine  pMiis  se  exuere,"  Cone  Rem.  A.Ou  874^  c.  1  ^ 
Higne,  P.  L  vol.  cxzv.  796). 

(b)  It  does  not  appear  that  any  other  officer^ 
were  regarded  as  necessary  to  parochial  organ** 
aation.  In  regard  to  the  earlier  period  there  ia 
no  evidence  except  that  which  has  been  giveib 
above.  But  there  grew  ap  a  feeling  agahasl 
presbyters  offering  the  eucharist  withont  th* 
assistanoe  of  other  clerks;  and  at  came  to  b« 
enacted  in  the  West  that  parish  presbyters  should 
both  have  such  clerks,  and  should  take  them 
into  their  houses  in  order  to  train  them  for  th« 
service  of  the  church  (2  Cone  Valsoa,  A.Dk  539^ 
e  1,  which  speaks  of  this  as  being  a  ooromoi^ 
custom  in  Italy ;  Cone  Eraerii.  A.D.  666»  e  18)* 
These  "olerici  paroohiani**  varied  in  anmbev 
under  different  ciMsumstances,  and  their  dutiea 
were  the-  ordinary  duties  of  clerks  is  divina 
service*  They  survhra  in  the  modem  **  pariah 
derk." 

(c)  The  question  of  the  mode  in  whiah  tht 
presbyter  or  other  chief  officer  of  a  parish  waa 
appointed  in-  early  times  is  one  upon  which  onlji 
scanty  evidence  exists.  It  is  probable ,  upom 
general  grounds  that  sueh  appointments  did  not 
form  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  which  at 
first  required  an  election  by  the  people  and  an 
approvd  by  the  bishop,  acid  which  aflerwarda 
allowed  the  clergy  or  the  bishop  to  nominate^ 
and  the  people  merely  to  approwe.  But  tha 
endowment  of  parishes  by  private  persons,  and 
the  interweaving  of  the  parochial  with  the 
canonical  and  monastic  system,  so  far  overlaid 
the  primitive  practice  that  there  waa  in  the 
middle  ages  only  a  small  proportion  of  parishes 
in  which  the  people  had  any  real  share  in  either 
the  election  or  the  approval  of  their  parish  priests 
The  question  of  patronage^  so  far  aa  it   fallf 
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within  the  limits  of  the  present  work,  b  dis- 
ciisfled  elsewhere.    [Patron.] 

(d)  The  limits  of  parishes  were  probaUy  in 
almost  all  cases  fixed  by  the  previously  existing 
organization.  Where  the  Roman  organization 
prevailed,  the  parish  was  the  pagus,  victu,  or 
casUUvan^  with  its  surrounding  territorimA, 
Where,  as  in  England,  the  Roman  organization 
had  been  almost  completely  swept  away,  the 
parish  was  identical  with  the  township  or  the 
manor  (Stubbs,  Constitvetwnal  History  of  England, 
vol.  i.  p.  227 ;  Toulmrn  Smith,  T^e  Pariah,  2nd 
edit.  pp.  16-22).  ^But,  In  a  large  proportion  of 
cases,  it  is  probable  that  these  limits  were  not 
precisely  defined  until  thtf  legal  enforcement  of 
tithes  rendered  such  a  definition  necessary.  Nor 
was  it  Qntil  a  much  later  period  that  parishes 
came  necessarily  to  adjoin  each  other ;  between 
parishes,  as  between  townships,  were  frequently 
tracts  of  more  or  less  unsettled  or  common  land, 
on  which  chapels  might  be  erected  without 
trenching  on  any  parochial  rights.  It  is  pro- 
bable that,  in  England,  the  final  parcelling  of 
the  whole  country  into  parochial  districts  was 
not  eflTected  until  the  era  of  the  poor-laws. 

[E.  H.] 

PARLOUR.    [Saltjtatoeium.] 

PARMENAS,  one  of  the  saven  deaoonS| 
eommemorated  at  Philippl,  Jan.  23  (Usuard., 
Kotker.,  Vet.  Mom.  Mart, ;  Boll.  Acta  SS,  Jan.  ii. 
453);  Mar.  3  (Basil  Menol,};  July  28  (CW. 
Byteant, ;  Dani^  Cod,  Liturg,  iv.  264). 

[a  H.] 

PARMENIU8,  presbyter  and  martyr ;  com- 
memorated at  Cordula,  April  22  (Bed..  Wand., 
Usuard.  ifoW. ;   Vet.  JUna.  Mart).         [C.  H.] 

PAROGQIA.    [DiocESB,  Parish.] 

PAROCJEOAL  CLERGY.  [Orders,  Holt.] 

PARODUS,  martyr;  oommemerated  Jsn. 
t2  (CW.  Bytant),  [C.  H.] 

PARSONAGE.  The  information  about  the 
official  residences  of  the  clergy  in  early  timet  is 
excessively  slight.  But  it  appears  probable  that 
they  had  such  residences.  Under  the  Jewish 
ritual  it  is  well  known  that  apartments  were 
provided  for  the  priests  and  Levites  within  the 
precinct  of  the  temple  itself  (1  Chron.  ix.  27)k 
The  earliest  Christian  churches  had  annexes 
railed  Pastophoria.  **  Let  the  house  (church)  be 
oblong,  turned  towards  the  east,  the  pastophoria 
OB  either  side  towards  the  east,  seeing  il  resem- 
bles a  ship."  {Apoet,  Cunet^,  \L  57,  Labbe.) 
What  the  purpose  of  these  pastophoria  was  is  a 
moot  question.  But  some  writers  have  thought 
that  they  were  official  apairtments  for  the  clergy 
attached  to  the  chnroh.  '(See  Hofmsn,  A«9. 
Oniv,  s.  V.)  Some  c(^our  of  probability  is  lent 
to  this  hypothesis  by  the  ikct  that  the  LXX 
make  use  of  the  word  to  deaignate  the  ohambers 
of  the  Levites  in  the  courts  of  the  temple.  This 
opinion  is  aiopted  by  Bingham  (A'cc/.  Antiq,  viir. 
7,  11);  but  he  is  said  to  be  mistaken  by  Herzog 
{Seal-Eneydopadiey  voL  i.  p.  729> 

One  of  the  earliest  notices-  of  a  house  for  clergy 
is  that  in  the  Apostolical  Canon*  (can.  5.  al.  4)^ 
where  it  is  prescribed  that  only  ears  of  com, 
grapes,  oil  for  the  lamp,  and  incense  may  be 
offered  at  the  altar,  and  that  all  other  fruits 
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shall  be  carried  to  the  hottse,  as  a  fix^t-fruit  for 
the  biehop  and  priests. 

This  dwelling  together  of  bishops  and  priests 
is  reflected  in  the  language  of  later  English 
history.  The  Bxcerpta  of  archbishop  Egbright 
(a.d.  740,  ed.  Johnson,  no.  26)  provide  that 
**  Bishops  and  priests  have  a  house  (hospitiolum) 
for  the  entertainment  of  strangers,  not  far  from 
the  church."  Johnson  giveo  his  opinion  that  at 
one  period  the  house  for  the  reception  of  guests 
was  not  identical  with  the  residence-house,  for 
fear  of  the  infection  which  the  stnngers  might 
bring.  The  next  of  the  Excerpts  (no.  27)  en^ 
joins,  that  though  the  bishop  be  elevated  above 
the  ben<!h  of  priests  in  church,  yet  in  the  house 
he  must  remember  that  he  is  but  a  colleague  of 
the  priests.  That  the  ca«toro  of  bishop  and 
priests  dwelling  together  prevailed  in  England 
np  to  a  comparatively  late  period  (7th  century) 
may  be  seen  from  the  pages  of  Bede  {Hi^.  AngL 
lib.  iT.  c  27,  p.  S66,  Gidley's  tnmslation). 

St.  Augustine  mentions  that  after  he  was  mado 
bishop  of  Hippo  he  •*  had  with  him  in  hit  bishop'st 
house  8  momuteyy  of  eleries,"  with  whom  ho 
lived  according  to  apostoKc  tradition,  (bee  Ad 
Fratres  m  J^remo^  Sermo  xiv.  near  the  beginning  f 
also  iMeL  Sormo  y.  about  the  middle.) 

The  term  dotMu  eodaiae  as  the  designation  of 
the  house  of  s  bishop  is  very  common  in  the  writers 
of  the  early  eenturies.  (See  Greg.  Turon.  Hiai, 
Franc  lib.  i.  cap.  39,  et  passhn.)  When  a 
bishop  died,  his  hoooe  (domus  ecclesiae)  was  to 
be  assigned  to  proper  custody  by  the  bishop  who 
oamo  to  bury  the  deceased.  {Oonc.  Aureliany  ii. 
oan.  6,  A.D.  533).  A  similar  direction  was  given 
as  the  council  of  Rheims,  A.D.  630,  can.  16. 
Hoftnan  ( /^&9.  Univ.)  gives  Episcopium  as  one  of 
the  terms  for  a  bishop's  house. 

The  construction  of  a  house  for  a  bishop  waa 
the  subject  of  a  direction  from  the  pope  (Gre- 
gory  111.)  in  the  case  of  Boniface  the  English 
missionary  to  Thuriogia:  **Make  therefore  a 
house  in  which  your  father  (Boniface)  may  in 
person  be  bound  to  dwell "  (Antonius  Augustw 
nns.  Juris  FontificO,  part  2,  p.  3). 

The  episcopal  residence  (domus  ecclesiae)  is  in 
later  times  on  such  a  scale  as  to  be  the  scene  of 
a  banquet  to  a  member  of  the  royal  family  (S. 
Greg.  Turon.  lib.  vii.  cap.  27).  In  England  tho 
penalty  for  breaking  into  the  house  of  the  bishop 
it  put  next  in  order,  and  apparently  in  magni- 
tude, to^  the  penalty  for  breaking  into  the  king'l 
house  (Laws-  of  king  Ine,  ▲.D.  693). 

[H.  T.  A.] 

PARTHEHIUS  and  Calocems,  eunuchs^ 
martyn  at  Rome  under  Decius  ;  commemorated 
February  11  (Bed.,  Wand.);  Pabteinus  and 
Calocerus,  May  19  ((Jsuard.  Mart. ;  Vet.  Rom, 
Mart. ;  Florus  ap.  Bed.  Mart. ;  Hieron.  Mart.}* 
Parthiniub  and  Gallicorns,  May  17  (Hieroli, 
Mart, ;  BoU.  Acta  88.  Mai.  iv.  26).        £0.  H.], 

PARTIOL£S.    [FRAcnow.] 

PARURA.    [Alb.} 

PASOHA  MEDIUM,  or  MEDnrw  PaschaiI, 
was  the  Wednesd-ty  in  Easter  week.  So  Alouin : 
**  Sexagesima  inde  dici  potest  quia  Ix.  sunt  dies 
osque  ad  medium  Paschae,  quod  est  feria  quarta 
paschal  is  hebdomadts  **  {Epist.  ad  Car.  M, 
Uittorp.  300>    Similarly,  Rabanus  Maurua^  hh 
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diiciple  (rnstU.  Ckr.  iL  34),  uid  Amalariiu  (di 
Ord,  Antiph,  32).  [W.  E.  S.] 

PASCHA  PETITUM.  Thi«  wm  a  name 
given,  but  not  generally,  to  Palm  Sunday  in  parta 
%here  the  creed  was  delivered  to  the  competentee 
on  that  day :  *'  Diversif  rocabulis  distinguitur ; 
id  est,  dies  palmamm  sire  florum,  atque  ramorum, 
oeanna,  Paacha  Pet^um^  sine  competentium,  et 
capitolavium  **  (Ordo  Bom.  in  Hittorp.  46  ;  simi- 
larly in  the  edition  of  this  Ordo,  differing  in  many 
respects,  printed  by  Gerbert  in  M'mum.  Vet. 
LUurg.  Alan.  iii.  195>    [Tbaditio  SrMBOU.] 

[W.  K.  S."] 

PASGHAE  CLAU8UM  (Pascha  Claitsa, 
Pascma  Clausum,  Claubula  Pakmab).  Most 
modem  writers  (as  Mabillon,  LUurgia  Qailicana, 
143 ;  Gerbert,  Lit.  AUm.  Dit-j,  x.  iv.  2 ;  Ruinart 
in  Greg.  Tnron.  HiaL  Franc  ix.  44 ;  Dn  Cange 
in  ▼.)  identify  this  with  the  first  Sunday  after 
Eaiter  (Low  Sunday,  Dies  I>ominicus  post  Albas, 
Dominica  in  Albis  depositis,  Quasimodo),  bat 
early  authorities,  whom  they  do  not  notice,  and 
certain  facts  bearing  on  the  question,  prove  that 
it  was  a  name  riven  to  Saturday  in  the  £sster 
weelc.  Only  the  Macri  (^HieroUxicon  in  v.) 
within  our  reading  have  stated  this  correctly, 
and  they  give  no  authority.  Others  have  been 
probably  misled  by  the  fiKt  that  Low  Sunday  is 
now  called  Paque  clwe  in  France,  to  which  and 
the  neighbouring  province  of  Hetz  the  use  of 
the  term  Paacha  ofautwn  was,  so  fiu:  as  appears, 
confined.  It  was  natural  that  the  name  should 
be  transferred  when  the  Saturday  ceased  to  be 
marked  by  any  special  observance,  ie,  when  the 
great  baptisms  of  Easter  ceased. 

Amalarias,  A.D.  812,  says  expressly :  ^  Septua- 
gesima  perficitnr  in  Sabbato  quod  vocatur 
Clausum  i'ascha"  {De  Ord,  Aniij^.  32).  Alcuin, 
about  the  same  time  or  earlier:  **Videtur 
Septuagesimus  did  posse  dies  propter  decem 
hebdomadas  quae  sunt  ab  ipso  die  usque  clausum 
Pascha  in  quo  alba  tolluntur  vestimenta  a  nuper 
baptizatis  **  {Epist.  ad  Car.  Magn.  Hittorp.  300). 
fiabanus  Maurus  {fnstit.  Cler,  ii.  34)  echoes  the 
words  of  Alcuin.  But  the  newly-baptised  laid 
aside  their  white  dress  with  ceremony,  not  on  the 
Sunday,  but  on  the  Saturday.  Thus  Amalarius : 
<*  De  Sabbato  .  .  .  Hodie  revertuntur  ad  fontes, 
ut  ezuant  se  albis  "  (De  Ord,  Antiph,  biy 

That  the  Clausum  Paschae  was  a  great  feast 
in  France  might  be  inferred  from  the  fore* 
going  notices;  as  also  from  the  facts  that 
Uregory  of  Tours  treats  it  as  a  well-known  note 
of  time :  "  £o  anno  post  Clausum  Pascha  tam 
immensa  cum  gnindine  pluvia  fuit,"  &c  (Hist. 
Franc,  ix.  44X  and  from  the  almost  absolute  use 
of  the  word  "  clausum  "  alone,  as  when  the  same 
author  siiys  of  some  persons  baptized  at  Rions : 
**  Null  us  ad  clausum  pertingere  potuit  vivus" 
iGiar.  Cunf.  48).  [W.  E.  S.] 

PASCHAL  EPISTLES  were  letters  writ- 
ten  by  patriarchs  and  archbishops  to  the  bishops 
within  their  jurisdiction,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
pope  of  Alexandria  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  if  not 
to  other  patriarchs,  containing  a  notice  of  the 
day  on  which  the  next  Easter  should  be  kept. 
They  were  also  called  *'FesUl  Epistles  "  (Euseb. 
.Hist.  Eccles.  vii.  20,  21,  Jopratf-riical  4irurToXat\ 
or  *'  Fe!>Ul  Writs  "(i'jid.  22,  4ofrr.  yiKupal),  from 
iheir  connexion  with  the  great  feast  of  Easter 
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(Eos.  II.  9,  20).  At  Alexandria  they  were  first 
delivered  as  homilies,  being  aiterw.irds  put  into 
the  form  of  an  epistle,  and  so  sent  to  the  com- 
provincial bishops.  Hence  they  are  sometimes 
called  "  Homilies  "  or  **  Discourses."  They  were 
carried  by  a  special  messenger  (JiitutofAurriis. 
Synesius  begs  a  correspondent  to  treat  hie  mes« 
senger  kindly  coming  and  going,  and  to  provide 
him  means  of  proceeding  both  ways  (Ep.  13). 

The  Office  of  the  Biahop  of  AlexoTuiria.'^lt  U 
asserted  by  Baronius  (Amial.  Ecdea*  ad  ann. 
325),  Binius  (Ubbe,  Omc  ii.  69),  Dupin  (BOh- 
lioth.  Eg  lea.  under  OyrH,  Alex.y,  and  many 
others,  that  the  bishops  of  Alexandria  were  ex- 
pressly requested  and  authorized  by  the  first 
council  of  Nicaea  to  give  annual  notice  to  the 
whole  church,  through  the  incumbents  •  of  the 
principal  sees,  of  the  day  on  which  the  ensuing 
Easter  was  to  be  celebrated.  That  the  pope  of 
Alexandria  did  at  one  time  give  such  notice  to 
the  bishop  of  Rome  as  well  as  to  those  of  Egypt 
is  not  to  be  disputed,  but  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  he  did  so  in  pursuance  of  any  decree  of 
that  council,  and,  again,  whether  he  transmitted 
a  similar  notice  to  the  other  i>atriarchs  of  the 
East.  If  we  are  to  be  guided  by  the  evidence 
still  extant,  we  shall  rather  infer  that  the  cus- 
tom, whatever  its  extent,  arose  from  the  volun- 
tary deference  paid  by  other  churches  to  that  of 
Alexandria  in  a  question  of  mathematical  science. 
No  formal  proof  of  the  alleged  conciliar  sanction 
or  decree  nas,  to  my  knowledge,  ever  been 
attempted,  and  the  only  document  that  I  can 
meet  with  which  ascribes  it  to  any  oecumenical 
synod  ajtpears  to  me  of  very  doubtful  weight. 
This  is  the  ProUaua  S.  Cyrilli  de  Feati  Poach. 
RatUmej  which  is  found  in  Latin  only,  and  in  a 
single  HJS.,  seemingly  of  the  9th  century.  It  was 
first  printed  by  the  Jesuit  Aegid.  Bucherius  after 
his  Comment,  in  Can.  Paach.  Victorii  Aquit.  Antv. 
1633  {Prolog,  u.  s.  or  EpiU.  87,  §  2  ;  Oj^^  Cyr. 
Al.  X.  383;  Migne,  Ixxvii.).  But  more,  per- 
haps, has  been  built  on  a  statment  of  Leo  the 
Great,  who  however  (Epiat.  94,  c.  1)  speaks 
only  of  *'the  holy  fathers*'  in  general  If 
the  council  made  that  arrangement,  we  should 
reasonably  look  for  some  mention  of  the  f«ct 
in  the  paschiil  epistles  of  the  bishops  of  Alex- 
andria, of  which  a  large  number  are  extant, 
especially  in  those  of  Athanasius,  who  was 
himself  at  Nicaea,  and,  becoming  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria within  a  year  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
council,  must  have  been  the  first  to  act  on  its 
decree.  Yet  neither  in  his  first  festal  epistle 
nor  in  any  subsequent  one  does  he  make  any 
mention  of  it.  Those  of  TheopMlus  are  equall  v 
silent,  and  so  are  the  festal  homilies  of  Cyril. 
Twice  also  within  a  century  of  the  council  of 
Ni(»ea  we  find  bishops  of  Rome  consulting  those 
of  Milan  and  Carthage,  as  will  be  seen  presently, 
when  in  doubt  as  to  the  right  day.  We  observe 
also  that  Leo,  in  the  epistle  above  mentioned, 
begged  the  emperor  to  help  him  by  applying  to 
'*  the  Egyptians,  or  to  any  othera  who  were  re- 
ported to  have  certain  knowledge  of  this  kind  of 
calculation"  {Epiat.  94).  Marcian  wrote  to 
Proterius  of  Alexandria,  who  in  a  long  reply 
justified  the  calculation  which  Leo  doubted 
(inter  0pp.  I^on.  p.  203).  The  pope  submitted, 
and  thanked  the  emperor  for  his  interposition 
(Ep.  108) ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  in  his  pas- 
chal letter  to  the  bishops  of  Gaul  and  Spain  ha 
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does  not  mention  Proterius,  but  tells  them  of  his 
application  to  the  emperor,  *'  quo  re^Miribente 
▼iii.  kal.  Haias  definitns  est  dies  "  {Ep,  109).  At 
this  period,  then,  it  appears  certain  that  the 
bishops  of  Alexandria  were  not  held  to  have 
aathority  to  settle  the  day  for  the  whole  church. 
That  they  were  held  in  great  esteem  for  their 
skill  in  such  questions  is  aear  firom  some  of  the 
testimonies  already  alleged.  See  also  Dionysius 
Exignus,  Epist.  Paachal,  !.  in  Apparat,  ad 
Baronii  AfuudeSf  p.  248 ;  and  later  yet  Adrian 
L  ctd  EgUtttn  9eu  Joan.  Fr^sbyt  £p.  70  inter 
Epp.  Carolinas. 

Methods  of  PtMioation  in  various  Countries. — 
The  practice  of  the  church,  both  before  and 
after  the  Nicene  council,  will  receive  further 
light  from  the  following  testimonies.    Eusebius 
tells  us  that  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
AJ>.  247,  wrote  seyeral  paschal  letters  (^Hist. 
Til  20-22),  in  one  of  which  he  **  set  forth  a 
canon  for  eight  years,  and  proved  that  it  is 
never  right  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  Easter  except 
after  the  vernal  equinox  **  (u.  s.  20).     A  synod 
of   Aries,   314,  thus    addresses  the  bishop  of 
Rome:    "Touching   the  observance   of   Easter 
Sunday,  we  have  decreed  that  it  be  kept  by  us 
on  the  same  day  and  the  same  time  throughout 
the  whole  world,  and  that  thon  address  letters 
to  all  according  to  the  custom  "  (can.  1).    The 
council  of  Nicaea,  held  in  325,  settled,  with 
regard  to  the  time,  *^  by  the  common  consent  of 
all,  that  the  most  holy  feast  of  Easter  shottd  be 
celebrated  on  one  and  the  same  day  "  in  every 
church    {Ep.  Constant,   ad    Ecoleslas;    Hard. 
Cone.  i.  449);  but  we  cannot,  as  before  said, 
find  that  it  imposed  on  any  one  bishop  the  duty 
of  publishing  the  particular  day  in  each  year 
for  the  instruction  of  all  others.     St.  Ambrose 
flays,    **even    aiter    the    calculations    of   the 
Egyptians    and    the    decision    of   the    church 
of    Alexandria,  most  of   the    bishops   of   the 
Roman  churchy  are,  by  their  letters,  still  wait- 
ing for  my  opinion''  {Epist,   23,  §  8).    The 
question  was  whether  Easter  could  be  kept  so 
late  as  April  25.     In  893  the  council  of  Hippo 
in  Africa  decreed  *'that  the  venerable  day  of 
Easter  should  be  made  known  to  all,  '*  forma- 
tarum    subscriptione  **     (can.    6;    Sim.    Cone 
Carth.  V.  can.   7;    Codex  Afrio.  73);    but   it 
does  not  mv  by  whom  the  form atae  were  to 
be  issued.    The  council  of  Carthage,  397,  deter- 
mined that,  ^  because  of  the  mistake  which  is 
often  wont  to  arise,  all  the  bishops  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Africa  should  be  careful  to  receive  the 
day  of  paschal  observance  from  the  church  of 
Carthage"  (cap.  1).    To  this  they  afterwards 
added,  *'et  non  sub  angusto  temporis  spatio," 
and  that,  as  there  was  to  be  an  annual  synod  at 
Carthage,  *'  the  holy  day  of  Easter  should  then 
be  published  by  the  legates  "  (cap.  41).     When 
this  was  settled,  two  bishops  present  said,  '*  We 
ask  now  of  this  assembly  that  ye  deign  to  in- 
form our  province  of  the  day  by  letters,"  on 
which  the  president,  Aurelius  of  Carthage,  said, 
''It  must  needs  be  so."     In  413,   Innocent  of 
Rome,  writing  to  Aurelius,  expresses  his  opinion 
I     that  the  next  East#r  ought  to  be  celebrated  on 
March  22  (xi.  kal.  Apr.),  adding,  « It  will  be- 
come your  wisdom,  my  brother  and    partner, 
with  the  like-minded  and    our    fellow-priests 
rooniiacerdotibus],*to  consider  this  same  matter 
m  the  most  rengioui  synod,  that  if  objection 
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appear  to  our  settlement,  yon  may  write  back 
to  us  fully  and  openly,  that  we  may  beforehand 
prescribe  by  letters  (as  the  custom  is)  the  ob- 
servation of  the  paschal  day,  so  fixed  by  de- 
liberation  at    its   proper    time"    {Epist.   11). 
Cassian,  424,  limits  tae  letters  of  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria  to  Egypt  (jCoilat,  x.  2).    A  frag« 
ment  is  extant,  in  Lstin,  of  an  epistle,  said  to 
have  been  written  in  444  by  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria to  Leo,  in  which  this  clause  occurs,  "  Simul 
Pascha    celebremus  kal.  ix.    Mali  [April    23] 
propter  rationem  embolismi  anni "  (Ep,  Cyr. 
A  86 ;  Migne,  x.  378 ;  or  Opp,  Leon.  U  602,  ed. 
Bailer).     See    also  the   letter  of  Paschasinus, 
whom  Leo  consnlted,  *'  Id  verum  invenimus  quod 
ab  Alexandrinae  ecclesiae  antistite  beatitudini 
tuae  rescriptum  est "  {Opp,  Leon.  (Quesn.)  111). 
The  council  of  Orleans,  541,  decreed  that  the  day 
of  the  feast  should  be  **  notified  to  the  people  in 
church  by  the  bishop,"  and  that,  if  any  doubt 
arose,  the  metropolitan    should  consult  *<the 
apostolic  see,"  and  abide  by  its  decision  (can.  1). 
At  Braga,  at  a  council  held  on  Dec.  15,  571,  it 
was  resolved  that,  before  the  council  dispersed, 
*<  the  coming  Easter  of  the  same  year  [according 
to  us  the  next,   572]— on  what   day  of   the 
kalends  and  in  what  month  it  should  be  kept— 
be  declared  by  the  metropolitan  bishop,  and 
that  the  rest  of  the  bishops,  and  the  other 
clergy  noting  this  down,  should  announce  it  to 
the  people  each  in  his  own  church  "  (can.  9). 
The    synod     of   Auxerre,    578,    ordered    '*all 
presbyters  before  the  Epiphany  to  send  their 
messengers  [to  the  bishop],  that  they  might 
inform  them  of  the  beginning  of  Lent "  (can.  2). 
Gregory  of  Rome,  writing  in  598  to  the  bishops 
of   Sardinia,  says    that    it  was   a  custom    of 
the  island  for   the   bishops  to  go    themselves 
or  send  their  messengers  to  ask  for  a  written 
notice    of  the  day  on  which  the  next  Easter 
would  be  celebrated ;   and  that  whether  they 
knew  it  already  or  not.     He  exhorted    them 
to  be  faithful  to  the  custom,  which  some  were 
beginning   to  neglect  (^Epist.   vii.  Ind.   ii.   8). 
The  council  of  Toledo,  633,  shows  by  the  km- 
guage   of  its   fifth  canon  that  the  church  of 
Spain  did  not  receive  information  on  the  subiect, 
at  that  period,  either  from  Rome  or  the  ^t ; 
^*In  the  Spains,  a  diversity  in  the  announce- 
ment of  the  paschal  feast  is  wont  to  happen,  a 
di£ference  in  the  tables  of  the  festival  sometimes 
causing  error.    It  is,  therefore,  decreed  that  the 
metropolitan  bishops  impure  of  each  other  by 
letter  three  months  before  the  Epiphanies,  that, 
being  well  instructed  through  their  common 
knowledge,    they  msy  inform    their    compro- 
vincials  of  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection." 
It  is  probable  that  the  publication  of  tables  of 
the  movable  feasts  had  by  this  time  quite  put 
an  end   to  the  paschal  epistles  of  the  great 
patriarchs ;  but  created  a  difficulty  when  their 
accuracy  could  be  questioned,  or  the  last  year 
for  which  they  provided  had  arrived. 

Time  of  ike  Announ<xment,^^Th»  festal  homilies 
of  Alexandria  were  preached  as  a  rule  on  the 
previous  Easter,  and  then  dispersed  as  letters. 
A  trace  of  the  time  is  found  in  many  of  those 
that  are  perfect,  e.g,  Athanasius ;  '*  The  season 
calls  us  to  keep  the  feast "  (i.  8) ;  '*  Again,  my 
brethren,  is  Easter  come  and  gladness  "  (ii.  14l 
&c  ;  Cyril :  *'  The  present  is  a  time  of  festival 
(v.44);  "Our  holyfeast  now  shining  "(vi.  60);  &o. 
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Cassiftn  teHs  u»  that  the  epistle  was  issued 
from  Aleiaudm  "•  after  the  day  of  the  Epiphany  " 
(^Coiiat.  X.  2).  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  infer  a 
fixed  time  from  the  extant  examples,  and  he  may 
kaye  been  misled  by  the  customs  of  the  West.  In 
the  West  the  council  of  Orleans,  in  541,  orders  the 
Botice  to  be  given  in  church  by  the  bishop  **  on 
the  day  of  the  Epiphanies  "  (can.  1).  The  coun- 
cil of  Brafj^a,  572,  directs  the  bishops  and  the  other 
^^I'^y?  **  ^^^^  in  his  own  church,  to  announce  it 
to  the  people  on  the  approaching  day  of  the 
Lord's  Nativity,  that  no  one  might  be  ignorant 
of  th«  beginning  of  Lent "  (can.  9>  The  Epi- 
phany is  also  fixed  as  the  time  by  the  council  of 
Auxerre,  578  (can.  2). 

On  the  subject  of  this  article,  fee  the  Prokgo- 
wifna  to  the  edition  of  the  Paschal  Homilies  of 
Cyril  Alex,  published  at  Antweip,  1618,  by  An- 
tonius  Salmatia :  given  also  by  Migne,  0pp.  Cyr. 
A.  X.  S94 ;  the  introduction  to  the  Festal  Epistles 
of  St.  Atkan/isiuSf  translated  from  the  Syriac,  Oxf. 
1854 ;  Joan,  van  der  Haagen,  Ohservatinies  th 
Veterwn  Patrum  et  Pontif^um  Protogos  et  Bpi- 
stolas  Paschales,  Amstel.  1734 ;  Habert,  'Apx(«- 

?trtK6v,  Libef  Pontifioalii  Eod.   Orcwc.  p.  719, 
ar.  1643.  [W.  E,  S.] 

'  PASCJHAL  TAPER.  Thia  was  a  lar  je  Uper, 
which  among  the  other  ceremonies  of  Easter 
Eve  (**sabbatum  sanctum*^  was  solemnly 
blessed  before  the  altar,  at  Rome  by  the  arch- 
deacon, in  Spain  by  two  deacons,  then  lighted 
from  th«  newly-struck  and  blessed  fire,  and 
carried  in  processioo  before  the  catechumens  to 
the  font.  It  was  afterwards  placed  before  the 
altar,  and  was  to  bum  incessantly  until  after 
the  solemn  mass,  or  the  second  Vespers,  or  the 
Compline  service,  of  Easter  Day,  according  to 
different  rituaU :  that  of  Soissons  requires  it  to 
burn  for  four  comtecutire  days  (Martene  de 
Ant.  Ecclcs.  Hit.  lib.  ir.  cap.  24).  The  symbolism 
b  obvious.  In  its  origin  the  paschal  taper  was 
a  special  obserranee  of  the  general  custom  which, 
through  East  and  West  alike,  celebrated  that 
fright  "much  to  be  observed**  by  a  bright 
Illumination,  changing  the  darkness  into  light. 
[See  Eastcr,  CEREXosaES  of.  Vol.  L  p.  595.]  The 
twofold  reference  to  the  new  rising  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  from  the  darkness  of  the  tomb,  and 
to  the  illumination  of  the  newly-baptized,  is 
constantly  recalled  •  to  mind  in  the  office  of  the 
Benedictio  CereL  In  the  procession  of  the 
fteophytes,  and  when  the  taper  precedes  the  pope, 
as  (according  to  the  old  Ordo  Romanus)  it  should 
do  during  the  whole  paschal  week,  it  is  taken  to 
represent  the  pillar  of  fire  which  led  Israel 
through  the  Red  Sea. 

The  institution  of  the  paschal  taper  has  been 
eomraonly  attributed  to  jxtpe  Zosimus  (a.d.  417) 
on  the  strength  of  the  notice  in  the  life  of  him 
fh  the  Liher  PontificcUis^  '*  per  parochias  concessa 
ficentia  cereos  benedici,"  or,  according  to  another 
version,  "  per  parochias  concessit  ut  cereos 
benedicerent  ;'*  but  it  was  pointed  out  by  Bar- 
onius  {AnncU.  in  ann.  418)  that  this  really  im- 
plies the  extension  to  the  parish  churches  of 
a  custom  already  existing  in  (probably)  the 
great  basilicas.  The  hymn  of  Prudentius, 
''Inventor  ratili,"  commonly  sung  during  the 
•ificc  of  the  benediction  of  the  taper,  cannot  be 
relied  on  as  an  argument  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
rite,  for  it  is  in  truth  only  an  excerpt  of  forty 
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lines  from  a  much  longer  hymn,  which  according 
to  the  best  reading  is  inscribed  ad  inoenawn 
lucemag,  not  de  cereo  paschaliy  and  which,  bein^ 
No.  V.  of  the  Cuthemirinon  hymns,  was  clearly 
intended  for  daily  use  at  the  Vesper  service 
when  the  candles  used  to  be  solemnly  lighted. 
It  is  possibly,  however,  alluded  to  by  St.  Augus- 
tine {De  Civ,  Deiy  xv.  22)  where  he  says,  *^Uk 
laude  quadam  cerei  breviter  versibns,  dixi,"  &c. 
where  **  cerei,"  and  not  ^  creatoris,"  seems  to  lie 
the  true  reading.  Ennodius,  bishop  of  Ticino 
(died  521),  has  left  two  forms  of  Benedictio  ceres 
from  an  expression  in  one  of  which  it  is  inferred 
that  the  practice  of  preserving  particles  of  the 
wax  ef  the  taper  as  charms  had  already  gprown 
up  by  that  time.  Gregory  the  Great  {E^isL  xL 
33)  and  can.  9,  C.  Tolet  IV.  both  ^leak  clearly 
of  the  paAchal  taper;  varioua  customs  grew 
up  round  the  rite  in  later  times,  such  as  that  ef 
making  fire  holea  im  the  taper,  or  attaching  five 
grains  of  incense  to  at,  of  stamping  a(K>n  it  the 
date,  the  tmiiction  of  the  current  year,  or  the 
letters  A  and  A,  or  of  fastening  to  it  inscriptiona 
of  various  kmds,  of  which  examples  may  be  seen 
in  Hartene  (u.  s.).  (See  the  various  rituals  and 
commentaries  on  the  office  in  SabbatoSmcto,  and 
Mabillon  de  Lit  QalL  p,  14L)'  [C.  £.  H.} 

PASCHASIA,  virgin  martyr  at  Divio  in 
Burgundy,  under  Aurelius ;  commemorated 
Janj|  according  to  the  ancient  calendars  of  St. 
Benignua  at  Divio.     (BoIL  Acta  S3.  Jan.  i.  566.) 

[C.  BLJ 

PA8CHA6IU8  (1),  bishop  of  Vienne,  coi^ 
feasor,  cir.  a.d.  -313 ;  commemorated  Feb.  ^. 
{Vet.  Horn.  Mart. ;  Boll.  Acta  SS.  Feb.  iii.  290.) 

(S)  African  martyr  in  the  Vandalic  persecu- 
tion ;  commemorated  Nov.  12  (  Vet  Bom.  Mart.)i ; 
Nov.  13  (CJsuard.  Mart).  [C.  H.} 

PASIGRATES,  martyr  witii  Valentinus  at 
Dorostolum  in  Macedonia;  commemorated  Ap. 
24  (Basil.  Jfenoi.) ;  Paasicrates,  at  Dorostorum 
in  Moesia,  May  25  (TJsuard.  Mart.)  ;  Pasigratjb 
or  POUCRATES,  May  25,  from  the  Latin  and 
Greek  menologies  (Boll.  Acta  SS.  Mai.  vi.  23). 

[C.  IL] 

PASSIONALE.    [MAierTROLOOT.] 
PASSION,  RELICS  OF.    [Reuos.] 

PASSION,    BEPBESENTATIONS    09. 

PASSION  SUNDAY.  The  fifth  Sunday  in 
Lent  has  from  ancient  times  been  called  Dommica 
Passionis  or  de  Passione  Domini,  because  from  it 
begins  the  more  special  commemoration  of  the 
suffering  of  Christ.  An  Anglo-Saxon  homily 
(Aeifric's  Homilies,  ii.  224  f.)  for  the  fifth  Sun- 
day in  Lent  commences  by  stating  that  from 
M\at  day  until  Eastier  the  time  is  designated 
Chrisfs  Passion-tide  (Wheatley  on  the  Cumman 
Prayer  J  ed.  Oorrie,  p.  241,.  a.  (>).  In  token  of 
.sadness  the  Gloria  Patri  is  generally  omitted  sk  ^ 
this  season  in  respon»ories,  invitatories,  and  in- 
troits.  The  charaeter  of  the  season  is  strikingly 
shewn  in  the  Mozavabic  Masd  for  the  day.  la 
modem  times,,  in  England  at  least,  the  name 
'*  Passion- Week  ^  is  oommoniy  given  to  Hour 
Week.  [C] 
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PASTOPHORIUM.  A  chamber  sttaehed  to 
the  outside  whII  of  a  church,  and  approached 
from  withio,  used  as  a  vestry,  sacristy,  treasury, 
as  well  as  a  living  and  sleeping  room.  Uatrris 
being^an  inner  chamber,  especially  a  bridal  cham- 
ber with  embroideied  hangings,  «ame  to  sigsify 
the  shrine  of  a  deity,  and  the  priests  whose  duty 
it  was  to  carry  the  shrine  were  called  pasiophori 
(wa  To^6poiy.  (Diod.  i.  29 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Paedag, 
iii.  c  2 ;  Stromat.  vi.  c.  4),  and  the  chnmbera' 
where  they  resided  in  the  precincts  of  the  temple< 
past'tpJuma  (ir€urroipoptia  or  vaffTo^6pM).  The 
word  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  LXX  in. 
this  or  an  allied  sense,  vsually  as  tha  translation  ofi 

nSfi^,  and  genaraUy  to  dedjignate  the  chambem 

annexed  to  the  tabernacle  or  templi,  for  th« 
habitation  of  the  priests  and  other  mihisters,  or 
for  the  reception  of  the  offerings  in  money,  com^ 
fruits,  or  other  stores  (1  Cbr.  ix.  26,  33 ;  xxiii. 
28;  xxviii  12;  2  Chr.  xsxi.  11;  Isa.  xxii.  15; 
Jer.  xxxv.  4 ;  £iek.  xl.  17,  38 ;  Esdr.  viii.  59). 
The  Vnlgate  rendering  is  usnally  9xedfae^  some- 
times gazophyladum  (Jer.  xxxv.  4 ;  Eiek.  xl.  17, 
S8)  or  tabemaculum  (Isa.  xxii.  15);  in  2  Chr. 
xxxi.  11,  fwrrea.  Its  use  in  Christian  nomen- 
clature wa«  equally  extensitv,  aometimes  denot- 
ing the  a|>artraent6  of  tbe  bisboj^  and  elevgy  and 
ministers  and  Iteepen  of  the  church ;  sametiniM  a 
Testry  or  treasmry.  Bona  regards  it  as  synony- 
Boua  with  the  diaoonioon  or  vestiariwn,  '*quod 
barbara  vooa  aacristia  nuncupatur  **  (Boaa^ 
Mer.  JUturg.  lib.  L  c.  xxiv.  $  2).  Thia  U  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  the  Apos- 
tolical Constitutiona,.  where  after  the  faithful  had 
oonunuaicated  in  both  kinds*  the  deacons  were 
directed  to  take  what  was  left  and  carry  it  into 
the  *'  pastophorinm  "  {Ap.  Const,  lib.  vUi.  c  13 ; 
Bingham^  Or^.  EooL  bk.  viii.  ch,  viL  §  11; 
Binterim,  DenkwQrdig,  ii  2^  143;i  Schelstrate, 
Cone  Antioch,  p.  186).  [E.  V.^ 

PASTOR  (1),  With  h?s  brother  Justus,  youth- 
ful martyrs;  commemorated  at  Complutum  iu 
Spain,  Aug.  6  (UsuanL  Maori, ;  Florus,,  Moart, 
ap.  Bed.) ;  Aug.  2S  (ifieron.  Mart.), 

0S)  And  Basileus,  commemorated  Dec.  25  ia 
the  Sacramentary  of  Leo  (Murat.  Lit,  Bom, 
Vet,  i.  467).  [C.  H.] 

PASTOR  iwifi^y.  (I)  When  St.  Paul 
(Ephes.  iv.  ll)speakaofToi^ya$,  **  shepherds,** 
he  seems  to  des«ribe  not  so  nuch  those  admitted 
to  a  distinct  oider  or  office,  as-  those  who  ^  took 
the  oversight  *'  of  the  flock,  under  whatever  desig- 
nation. Thni  hrUritowot  are  said  (Acts  xx.  28)  to 
**  be  the  shepherds  "  of  the  chuoch  ;  and,  again, 
wpte06T€poi  are  warned  (1  Pel  v.  2)  to  '<be' 
shepherds  **  to  the  flock  of  God,  even  as  Christ  is 
**  shepherd  and  bishop  **  of  our  souls  (1  Pet.  ii. 
25>  And  the  Latin  word  *<  pastor  **  retained  for 
the  most  part  this  vagueness;  it  designated  a 
minister  of  the  chnrcli  considered  as  guiding  and 
governing  a  flock.  More  especially  it  designated 
s  bishop;  henoe  in  later  times  *< pastoralitas " 
came  to  mean  the  dignity  of  a  bishop  or  abbat, 
and  ^  pestorare  "  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a 
bishop  or  abbat  (Ducaoge,  s.  e-.). 

(2)  The  Advocate  of  the  Church  was  some- 
times onllad  **  pwler  hdoos  *''(I>aeMige>     [C] 
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ydp9ri^\  baeuhuif  ffirgOf  ferula^  pedwn^  0ain6»/«% 
ompuitoy  crooeOj  Ofozzia,  stamp^ta^  eroaee.y 

The  word  haa  assumed  s  multitude  of  forms^ 
partly,  n6  deubt,  from-  the  vagaries  of  the 
copyists :  omUmtU^  ctibuta,  cam^xna^  cambuoa^ 
cambucooy  oamputa^  otijniita,  combucoa,  gabuca^ 
sambutoj  &c 

Migne  {Diet,  Orfhr.  a.  v.,  following  the  learned 
monograph  of  Barrault  and  Martin)  traces  the 
word  oainbuta  te  the  Iririi  missionaries  in  the 
time  of  the  Merovingians.  This  he  considers 
more  probable  than  its  oenneiion  with  icd/iirrw 
and  jKOfiir^Ai),  a  curved  stafl; 

The  name  fenda  (feifo)  points  to  the  correc- 
tional use  of  the  staff. 

The  etymology  of  crosa$  is  controverted.  We 
have  the  forms  orocAAi,  cro^ua^  crocuUi,  and  also 
croceOf  croueoy  erofOj  crossa.  Some -of  these 
forms  may  be  traced  to  croc  and  crochet^  whilst 
oth«iF»  suggest  <ru»  and  the  Italian  orocs.  Magri 
observes  {ffieroleJt,  s.  v.)  tbat  the  pastoral  staff 
was  called  croccea  (Anglic^  crutcJi)^  from  the 
use  that  was  made  of  it  as  a  support  in  walking. 

The  most  ancient  crosiers  (sic)  appear,  says  A 
learned'  writer,  to  have  been  much  shorter  than 
those  of  succeeding  ages.  That  of*St.  Severinus^ 
bishop  of  Cologne,  who  died  in  the  year  400, 
'served  him  as  s  walking-stick  QAreftaeologiaf 
xvU.  37). 

There  are  no  grounds  for  saying  whether  the 

'pastoral  staff,  when  it  was  first  adopted  as  an 

'  embhm,  was  designed  to  be  the  symbol  of  duty 

or  of  jurisdiction ;    whethet  it  betokened  the 

shepherd's  duty  of  tending,  the  flock  of  God  or 

'  (as  a  form  of  sceptre)  the  right  and  the  respon- 

*  sibility  of  a  ruler.    Both  these  ideas  seem  to  be 

combined  in  one  of  the  earliest  Latin  authorities 

on  the  subject — the  passage  of  St.  Isidore  of 

I  Seville  (a.d.  560-636%  who  says  that  the  staff 

was  given  to  a  bishop  as  a  token  that  he  '*  v^ 

regat,  vel  corrigat,  vel  inflrmitates  inflrmorum 

sustineat "  (de  Officiis  Hoclesiasticis,  cap.  v.)b 

The  term  '^pastoral  staff**  seems  to  point  to 
the  shepherd's  crook  as  the  prototype  of  the 
<  wand  or  sceptre  which  has  symbolized  the  minis^ 
teriat  office  i^rom  veir  early  timeb.  Indeed^ 
Suicer  {Thescmtus  Eccles,  s.  v.  0aterripta)  thus 
'  unhesitatingly  assigns  its  origin :  "  Because  the 
ministers  of  the  church  are  ciUled  shepherds, 
and  their  duty  is  to  feed  the  flock  of  6od^ 
namely,  the  clrarch,  therefore  to  them  is  giY«m. 
%  staff  ot  lodw** 

There  is  an  undoubted  propriety  in  the  symbol 
so  ittfterpveted.  But  we  may  n»t  yet  have 
arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  if  we  rest 
here  ;  for  these  is  some  reason  to  think  that  the 
pastoral  staff  of  the  Christian  clergy  was  but 
an  adoption  with  a  new  significance  of  a  religious 
usage  older  than  Christianity  itself.  The  sculps 
tures  and  coins  of  Italian  {wganism  shew  us  that 
the  augurs  of  antiquity  bore  s  staff  (lituus) 
very  closely  reaembling  the  pastoral  staff.  It 
was  with  such  a  staff,  ia  fact,  that  the  augur 
divided  the  expanse  of  heaven  (templam)  inte 
regions  for  the  purpose  of  divination.  The  an* 
Hexed  figure  i^om  an  Etruscan  sculpture  will 
give  an  idea,  of  the  augur*s  sta£  In  connexion 
with  this  figure  it  should  be  observed  that  the 
early  form  of  pastoral  staff  appears  to  have 
been  quite  short — much  shorter  than  the  sp^ 
cimens  of  mediaeval  art  that  have  survived  to 
us  (Reusens,  El^mentt  cCArch^bhgie  cfw^tieruie^ 
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might  •hfwl  that  then  ia  itMtoD  to  think  that  popn 
lu  ivm*  dogTM  account  for  thia.  On  tbt  ut£ef  ,  did  bur  tfatputflnl  itaffup  totha  [lib  centDtr, 
lid*,  bowtTat,  it  ought,  parlupa,  to  b*  noticed  '  and   b(  girea  a  &gan  of  Grcgerj  th«  Creat 


0  ba  bona  in  Uia  right 


bearing  a  ttafT  fcom  a  miniatuie  o 
century.    Thii  figure  we  reprodnce  hen  (Cahiei 
CoructtHtf  ijnM  (tn  SaMt,  p.  298). 


band,  whilit  tha  handlinf  of  the  paitoral  itaff 
doe*  not  appear  to  baTt  been  «>  raatrictad.     In 
•itant  repreKntationa  tha  paitoral  italT  ia  held 
wmatiniai  in  the  right  and   ioniEtiina*  in  t' 
left    hand.     .Such    a   ratiation,    howeTer,   « 
bardly    be    thought   efficient   to   aegatiTe    t 
poaubilltf  of  the  hfpotheiia  —  which    hai   t 
authoritj  of  Moiheim  (rrulit.  EecS.  Biat.  pt. 
chap.  IT.) — that  the  paitonl  itaff  ii  one  of  the 
DUD7  thian  which  with  hut  alight  alteratio 
the  earlj  Christiana  felt  at  liberty  to  adopt  frt 
paganiim  aa   being  accepted   armboU  of  piet; 
and  retercnoa. 

According  to  another  tbeoij  of  it*  origin,  tha 
paitoral  itiff  ia  a  anrriTal  in  the  caaa  of  biihop* 
of  what  wBi  once  to  be  aean  in  tha  hindi  of  Jl. 
It  ia,  in  fact,  the  epiacopal  walkiug^tlck. 
Tbonuaiin,  Gnncolai,  and  other  Iiturgiita  of 
modern  timei,  bare  vindicated  an  origin  of  tbi* 
kind  fur  tha  itaff.  Accotding  to  them  it  ii  no 
other  than  the  crutch  or  itaff  (nulmtacuJum, 
rec/MatortU'n)  which  at  (int  wia  permitted  to 
'the  aged  and  intirm,  and  which  afierwarda  be- 
came general  aa  a  lupport  while  atanding  in 
church.  Whan  acata  were  introduced  into  choin, 
the  reditaioiiiim  wai  dooniK)  to  diiappear,  and 
(according  to  tbeM  writari)  aurrired  in  the 
band  of  prelatea  aloD*  a>  emblema  of  honour. 
Tba  flaw  in  thia  tbeorj  appear*  to  b«  that  tha 
ndiaalm-iian  ccttainl;  remained  in  genenl  naa 
long  aftar  the  date  at  which  we  can  tnca  tha 
paatoral  ataB". 

We  now  reach  the  queation  by  whom  tha  pai- 
toral ataff  wii  oaed. 

(a)  Pope.-^lt  Li  commonly  (aid  that  the  pop* 
naver  carried  a  pastoral  itaff.  The  reaMin  aa- 
aigned  for  tbi*  cuitom  cannot  be  batter  gireu 
than  in  the  woidi  of  Innocent  111.  "  The  Komau 
pontiff  doei  not  u*e  the  putori]  itafT,  b«auM 
SL  PeUr  the  Apoatte  lent  bia  itaB  to  Eacbanui, 
the  lirat  biihop  of  Tr^vt*,  whom  ke  appointed 
with  Valeriua  and  Matemo*  to  preach  the 
Ooapel  to  the  German  race.  He  wa*  aucceeded 
in  hia  biihopric  by  Matcmua.  who  waa  rai 
ttaia  the  dead  by  the  sUfT  of  St.  Peter.  ' 
ataffia  down  to  the  preient  day  prtaerred  w 
great  veneration  by  the  charch  at  Trtvet."  (iXi 
^ncro  Altarit  M'/st-rio.  lib.  i.  cap.  62.)  It  la 
aarcaatiailly  obierved  br  r  ■  ■ 


Barrault  indeed  aayi  (p.  25)  that  the  por- 
trayal of  St~  Gregory  with  a  itaff  prove*  only 
the  ignorance  of  the  illuminator  in  the  13th 
centnry.  Peihapa  howerer,  thia  is  not  qnite  fair. 
It  may  thew  that  the  present  queation  was  in 
debate  in  the  l3th  century,  and  the  plate  before 
na  may  b«  tbe  record  of  the  view  which  the 
illumioator  took  in  the  oontroreny, 

Another  Tepmentation  of  Gregory  the  Great 
with  a  stAff  (though  it  ii  of  a  diflerent  abape, 
being  sormoonted  with  a  cross)  Is  published  by 
the  Arundel  Society.  This  singular  monnmeut, 
aaya  Mr.  Harriott  (rmfniwrn  Chratianum,  p. 
S3T),  ia  aulitned  by  antiquaries  to  tbe  yrar  TOO 
or  therral>nuti.  The  Ggure  is  easily  acceiaible 
in  Mr.  Marriott's  work,  and  therefore  need  not  be 
reproduced  here. 

A  third  figure  of  Gregory  tha  Great  with  a 
itaff  ia  that  which  waa  given  to  the  brothen 


that  St.  Pet* 


repeatr 


re  than 


Hagri  for  the  Uierolexiam  (p.  65,  ed.  Boinae, 
1677).  and  which  is  believed  to  be  contemparar^ 
vlth  St.  Gregory  himaelf. 
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Mi^e'  (Diet,  de  FOrfivrene,  8.  r.  Croue) 
denies  that  the  popes  ever  used  the  pastoral 
statf  properly  so  oJled;  bat  he  admits  that 
they  had  a  baton,  which  was  straight  as  a 
sceptre.  This,  howerer,  would  hardlj  differen- 
tiate it  from  the  pastoral  staff  proper,  which 
was  not  restricted  to  a  particular  shape. 
Baronius,  it  may  be  mentioned,  conclades  that 
the  staff  is  to  a  bishop  what  a  sceptre  is  to  a 
king.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  when 
writers  contend  that  the  pope  bore  a  pastoral 
staff,  they  do  not  probably  intend  to  say  that 
the  staff  was  always  curved.  Krazer  indeed 
(^De  LiturffiiSj  p.  353)  shews  that  the  oft-quoted 
words  of  innocent  III.,  in  which  he  is  under- 
stood to  disclaim  the  pastoral  staff  for  the  pope, 
are  to  be  understood  as  disclaiming  only  the 
curved  staff  of  ordinary  bishops.  By  some 
writers  (e^,  Martin  and  Barrault)  a  distinction 
is  drawn  betweeif  the  cambuta,  the  crook  or  T 
shaped  staff,  as  the  symbol  of  the  pastoral  office, 
and  the  ferula  or  sceptre-like  staff  which  betokened 
sovereign  authority.  Such  writers  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  interest  are  not  unwilling  to  admit  that 
the  pope  carried  the  ferula,  whilst  denying  that 
he  had  the  cambuta.  It  would  obviously  be  a 
great  gain  to  their  position  if  it  could  be  shewn 
that  from  the  earliest  days  the  symbol  of  the 
pastoral  care  had  not  been  associated  with  the 
person  of  the  pope,  whilst  the  emblem  of 
sovereignty  had  always  been  so— that,  whilst  tha 
one  character  had,  of  course,  been  understood, 
the  other  had  been  with  the  emphasis  of  the  very 
symbolism  pointedly  affirmed  as  attaching  to  him. 

In  judging,  however,  of  this  vexed  question, 
this  point  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  we  do  not 
find  any  trace  of  the  disposition  to  repudiate  the 
pastoral  staff  for  the  pope  until  about  the  12th 
century,  which  is  at  least  a  suspicious  epoch  on 
a  question  which  in  no  indirect  way  concerns  the 
glorification  of  the  temporal  sovereignty. 

(/3)  BUhops. — On  the  early  use  of  the  staff  by 
bishops,  we  may  quote  the  authority  of  Baronius 
(ad  ann.  504,  n.  38^  who  says  that  bishops  em- 
ployed the  staff  certainly  in  the  4th  century. 
The  earliest  mention  of  it  given  by  Maskell 
(^Mbnum.  Rit,  iii.  273)  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
rite  of  consecration  of  a  bishop  is  the  passage 
quoted  above  from  Isidore  of  Spain  (a.d.  560-636). 

In  the  early  part  of  the  5th  century  there 
seems  na  reason  to  doubt,  says  a  competent 
writer,  that  St.  Patrick  took  with  him  to  Ire- 
land, when  he  went  to  preach  the  Gospel  there, 
the  pastoral  staff  which  afterwards  became  so 
famous  under  the  name  of  the  Staff  of  Jenu 
(^ArcJuieologiOj  zvii.  36). 

In  the  will  of  St.  Remigius  (Flodoard.  Eist. 
lib.  i.  cap.  18)  mention  is  made  of  a  pastoral 
staff  carved  and  covered  with  gold  plates. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  **  staff"  among 
Latin  writers  appears  to  be  in  the  letter  y^hich 
was  addressed  by  pope  Coelestine  (a.d.  423-432) 
to  the  bishops  of  the  provinces  of  Vienne  and 
Karbonne  on  the  subject  of  episcoiwl  dress  (Labbe, 
Cone.  ii.).  "  By  dressing  in  a  cloak  (pallium)  and 
putting  a  girdle  round  their  loins,  they  think 
that  they  shall  fulfil  the  truth  of  Scripture  not 
in  the  spirit,  but  in  the  letter.  For  if  the  pre- 
cepts in  question  were  given  with  a  view  to 
being  kept  in  such  a  fashion,  why  are  not  the 
subsequent  precepts  equally  observed  by  holding 
barning  lamps  in  the  hsnd  a^  well  as  a  staff/' 


Amongst  the  Greek  writers  there  tB  a  mention 
of  the  pastoral  staff  as  early  as  the  time  of  St. 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum  (cent.  4).  He  says 
(Oratip  42) :  ^  I  know  the  staff  whidi  can  support 
and  the  one  which  belongs  to  pastors  and 
^chers,  and  which  corrects  the  sheep  which  hsfve 
reason." 

In  the  Life  of  Caesarius,  bishop  of  Aries  (a.d. 
469-542),  written  by  Cyprian,  his  pupil,  mention 
is  made  of  the  pastoral  staff  being  **  borne  by  his 
chaplain  (notarius)"  (Martene  cb  £%t,  lib.  i. 
cap.  8,  z.  18.)  So  early  as  the  time  of  Romanus, 
archbishop  of  Rouen  about  A.D.  623,  we  find  the 
investiture  taking  place  at  the  hands  of  the 
king  by  giving  the  pastoral  staff  (**  Rex  .... 
baculum  illi  contulit  pastoralem  "). 

In  modem  times  a  bishop  is  represented  with 
a  crook,  an  archbishop  with  a  cross  or  crosier, 
a  patriarch  with  a  cross  having  two  transverse 
bars,  and  the  pope  with  a  cross  of  three  bars. 
But  there  is  qo  appearance  of  this  classification 
within  the  epoch  embraced  by  this  Dictionary. 

The  carrying  of  the  crosier  before  a  metropoli- 
tan in  any  place  was  a  token  that  he  claimed 
jurisdiction  there.  Hence  in  later  times  arose 
difficulties,  when,  for  example  an  archbishop  of 
York  was  not  allowed  the  use  of  his  cross  at  a 
coronation  (see  Arohaeologia,  xvii.  38). 

(y)  Abbata  and  Ahbesses.^^Tht  proof  that  in 
v^  early  days  abbats  had  the  staff  is  found  by 
Barrault  (p.  5)  in  the  fact  that  mention  is 
never  made  of  the  staff  in  the  pontifical  bulls 
(of  which  one  is  quoted  as  having  been  issued 
by  Theodore  I.  in  a.d.  643),  granting  to  abbats 
the  use  of  episcopal  insignia.  The  gloves,  the 
mitre,  the  ring,  and  others  are  specified,  but 
never  the  staff.  This,  Barrault  argues,  could 
only  be  because  abbats  already  had  the  staff. 
But  whether  this  be  accounted  as  proof  or  not, 
we  have  explicit  mention  of  the  abbat's  staff  as 
earlv  as  the  7th  century.  In  the  Life  of  St. 
Oady  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  that  cen- 
tury, we  have  this  mention  of  the  abbatial 
staff  of  Columban:  "Qui  et  baculum  ipsius, 
quem  vulgo  Cambottam  vocant,  per  manum 
diaconi  transmiserunt  dicentes,  Sanctum  Abbatem 
ante  transitum  suum  jnssisse  ut  per  hoc  notissi- 
mam  pignns  Gallus  absolveretur.'*  It  appears 
not  to  have  been  till  a  later  period  that  the 
privilege  of  abbats  was  conceded  to  abbesses. 

The  assumption  of  the  staff  seems  always  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  ceremonial  of  investi- 
ture in  the  case  of  an  abbat.  It  is  so  men- 
tioned in  the  penitential  of  Theodore,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  the  7th  century.  There 
are  many  surviving  forms  of  the  ritual  em- 
ployed on  these  occasions ;  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  passage  just  quoted,  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  with  certaintv  that  any  one  of  them 
falls  strictly  within  the  limit  of  time  embraced 
in  this  work.  Several,  however,  belong  cer- 
tainly to  a  period  not  much  later;  and  the 
investiture  with  the  staff  is  so  generally  men- 
tioned in  them  as  to  lead  to  the  inference  that 
the  usage  was  already  a  general  and  accepted 
one.  Pugin,  indeed,  observes  {Glossary ^  s.  v.) 
that  abbats  did  not  borrow  the  use  of  the 
pastoral  staff  from  the  episcopal  order,  as  they 
afterwards  did  that  of  the  mitre,  but  that  they 
had  this  distinction  from  the  beginning. 

(8)  Others. — It  does  not  appear  that  any 
other  persons  common'/y  used  what  could  h% 
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;.  UuR.  a.  T.  BacDltx),  quuta  Philv- 
■tn>l»  M  aa  ■■tkotitf  for  th«  uh  of  it  br 
BTMtta  in  Ikt  EaiL  Bui  is  Uh  Eutern  cbiuvb 
tktre  li  (Imj'i  «  ruk  of  niitakiog  foi  an 
MGcial  baton  th*  vdinaiy  lub-siilkTr  mS 
which  *T(o  l»ym«n  carritd  tu  church. 

SlMpt.—Oii\n%  to  thi  mtln  *tis«D«  of  pifmi- 
tin  nprcMBUtloBA,  then  »  do  aWdatc  pimf 
that  the  eaiiiett  fotai  of  tb*  italT  «u  that  of 
a  crook  (we  IeSow,  indFtd,  that  in  lonn  tmwi 
they  tcnnlnM«4  in  a  kIoIm  or  a  CTOU) ;  bat,,ai 
Fngia  dIi«tv«,  Om  crook  form  U  aicMdiagtr 
ancient,  and  as  we  have  imb-  abort  in  the  caw 
of  tha  iihuu,  WH  not  unknown  aaioo^  tka 
nnbUnii  of  nli^im.  tmi  in  pR-'Jhnttian  timcL 

Tba  Cataeomba  fnmkh   ■»   eridcBa  on  tha 


«alijeet  Thara  is  ndaad  a  fignn  of  Amachias 
beaiing  a  tntrcd  Maf  (Bnoaamiti,  Vet.  Ant. 
pi.  iTiii.  f.  ISS),  which  migbt  fa*  tskae  for  an 
•lamfde  of  it,  but  which  is  moi*  pnbahlf  a 
^<:t<iTe  of  ^a  angnr'a  nd.    Tha  eartiaat  ftmn* 


of  tH«  ■taff  citwl  br  Bairaolt  am  thoa*  pot  in 
tha  kaads  of  two  fignna  af  3t.  John  the 
Apoatle,  bam  a  HS.  in  Uw  BHtiab  MuMam, 
vsicb  (li*  tujt,  on  th«  antboiity  of  the  cni- 
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todiau  of  MSS.  in  that  kwUtutlon)  ii  a  copj  of 
a  bpaniih  H&  that  belong*  to  tha  era  of  ftie 
Goths.  If  l^t  b«  so,  it  nMd  faantl;  be  add 
that  the  n[a«aentatiDiu  (which  we  en^iwre 
ben)  are  of  tmnMBat  intcnst  and  importance  in 
abowing  the  daTaloyawut  of  the  italT  at  so  Aa- 

Tha  aocad  of  thaaa  fl^ovea  eirea  an  eTample 
of  the  fbliattd  cross.  Jt  will  be  observed  that 
this  staff  could  not  be  intended  for  nae  a)  a 
it  ii  tha  fnll  height  of 


tha  man  hlmaelf.  Similar  repreHniaUont  an 
found  elsewhere— in;  a   MS.  of  tba  ablxr  of 

F.Idou,  which  is  coDJectared  to  belong  to  the 
Istter  part  of  the  7th  cantnrj;  in  the  staff  of 
Uontrenil-anr-inei  (iig.  lA),  which    local  tn- 


ditkn  aa^gns  bo  tba  abbaaa  St.  Aattrebertlw 
(temp.  CloTli  II.),  and  in  the  ancient  csrriBr  in 
the  aiiteT  wall  of  the  Cliiirch  of  St.  Thomaa  at 
Stiaabnrg,  which  ii  beliered  to  belong  to  tile 
tint  half  of  the  Sth  centnTj.  The  extrenia 
antiqait;  alleged  Air  these  monamcnU  will  nM, 
perhapa,  be  accepted  with  the  same  confidenea 
in  bU  tha  aeveial  caaaa,  Irat  (he  dataib  of  tb* 
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Btnuburg  caning  mnj  spoH  tbe  fact  of  tt  tha 
•onrii'tiou  thnt  Ibc  JaU  (8.IU)  dumaJ  far  it 
(Barnult,  p.  !2}  ii  not  far  frnm  tbe  ttutk. 

li>dF]>endently  of  the  few  monumenti  that 
hsTe  lurvirtd,  m  Inid  thM  a  writer  >^  the  time 
•f  Charlta  the  Bald  (died  a.D.  8TJ)  oonld  evea 
then  simk  of  the  Furrtd  (Uff  M  aa  antlquHy 
(HabilloD,  Aetm  BS.  Bern,  hac  uL  ft.  M.  p. 
344). 

Id  the  caai  eflh*  enrtad  atalT  va  on  diitM 
guitb  three  cotutituent  part* — tti*  point,  the 
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RetaigiDi  ii  an  eiample  of  earlf  work  ia 
preduiu  metal.  The  M>K»tIed  itaffal' St.  Augne. 
tine  (which  aarantiu  thiidii  it  at  Valentii  io 
Spain,  while  Baroniu  (in  mm  S04)  pUcei  it  in 
Strdinia)  i*  made  of  ivory.  BcaidH  wood,  iTorr 
and  the  pnciona  netalt  ai  tht  naterial  ot  tba 
partoial  ita^  we  find  roentioa  uf  horn,  braaa. 
Iron,  lead,  and  ena  rayital,  both  for  the  volutei 
■nd  the  kBOln  of  th*  nd.  It  i*  pMiible,  bow- 
•ra,  tiut  tba  (itfsiTl^  apeciiiMU  nuide  hk 
baH  metal  wers  not  actnallf  borne,  bat  wan 


rod,  aod  Iha  nroak  er  valnta,    Tha  porpoaa  of 
tkese  MTanl  paiti  waa  tmbodiad  i»  tbt  Hue 
wbich  appean  on  tha  ataff  of  St.  8«t,MBinni  at 
Toaloota — 
I  ■OmatraUt.gMdifrgat-wH.iintHMaaJw^l.'' 

l^tin  hlaliopi,  aa^  Hagii,  baar  a  ataVoarred 
at  the  top  ;  Uaronik*  bijhopa  a  ataff  mrmawTtad 
bj  a  globa  and  crsaa  (wluch,  it  maj  be  ohaerred, 
to  al»  the  fonn  al  the  ataff  in  tbe  Ggun  af 
Gragorj  tbe  Gittt  tbat  ii  engraf ed  with  thii 
article ;  the  globe  aloae  ia  foimd  in  an  An^^ 
fiaion  US.  of  tba  flth  aent4U7  cafraTad  b;  Dr. 
JUck);  aad  GrMh  biahqpa  carry  a  ilaff  in  the  fom 
«f  a  T  croaa.  Thia  Ibnn  perhafa  poiDti  tn  the 
watoftheBtaraaaanppoTtffiilciBatoriuiD).  But 
In  the  Eaat,  where  thef  do  not  lit  in  choRh, 
•ecalar  panoBa,  aa  wall  aa  sochaiaatica,  aupportad 
tlMBueWca  at  divine  (anioa  en  a  aUff  of  thia 

J/aUnal. — Tbe  niaaiia  «f  jodgiag  what  mata- 
riala  were  aaiplojad  in  priaiitiTa  tinua  are  ai- 

Enerall)'   ayned   that  wood   anlarad   into  the 
brication  <^  the  putotal  ataff.     Uaitj^y  aan 
that  ID  prioiitiie  timea  it  wai  of  wood,  and  he 

iI>M:l.  da  Aniiq.  du^l.  a.  t.  CTtqaat).  It  maj 
fcaweTer,  be  doubled  whethar  any  evideoca  of  the 
Cjpnn  ii  forthcoming  which  ia  of  an  uuliar 
daU  than  the  ataff  lent  to  SUphea,  biahop  of 
TsBruaJ  (cant.  IS),  aad  alUrwardi  pmanted  by 
Ura  to  the  biahop  of  Orlaana.  SUrea  of  wood 
ace  citad  by  EtarranU  aa  eiiating  at  Uontnnil- 
ant-mar,  Ratitbes,  the  treaaury  ef  Cologu,  and 
•liewhera.  The  aani*  writer  aUtaa  that  whiltt 
the  rod  waa  of  wood,  the  npper  part,  whether  in 
the  ah^M  of  a  Ua  oi  of  a  TolaU,  waa  of  a  more 
ptsaena  matariaL  Iror;  waa  aapedally  naad 
fat   tka    tin-ahaped    ataC     Tk*   ataff  of  St. 


la  right  M 


merely  copiet  mat! 
■bhat  or  biihop. 

A  queitioD  ariua  aa  to  whether  tl 
the  left  hand  held  the  paatoral  ataS;  o. 
either  did  it  indiacrirainately.  Ve  hace  aeeii  abort 
in  thia  article  that  tba  paitoral  ataff  vaa  not  in 
thia  reapect  regulated  by  the  lawi  of  the  titint, 
which  had  to  be  held  in  the  right  band.  The  moit 
conuDoD  uiage,  in  later  repreaentationi  at  UmL 
ii  for  a  biebop  to  hold  hu  ataff  in  the  left  han^ 
white  he  raiiet  the  right  in  the  act  of  benedic- 
tion. Nor  doe*  there  appear  any  reaaon  t» 
■nppoae  that  in  that  aolemn  act  the  ttaff  wn 
ever  held  otherwiae  than  in  tbe  left  hand.  Tet 
there  are  many  repreaentationi  of  blthopa,  when 
not  engaged  in  the  act  of  benediction,  boldinf 
the  ataff  tometimet  in  the  right  and  aometiinei 
in   the   left   hand.     The   truth   of   tbe   matter 


anpem 


ion  he  waa  free  to  hold  it  in  either 
hand  aa  beat  Bnited  hia  pleaanre  or  coDTetiienc^ 
The  anneied  plate  (p.  1570),  which  ii  eitracteS 

from  the  work  of  Barraalt,  ia  deacribed  tiy  hint 
aa  an  abbat  bleating  hia  monka.  It  is  of  the 
Carloringian  period,  and  ahewa  the  act  of  bene- 
diction at  an  early  date. 

Dr.  Rock  (CAutoA  of  nr  FMitrt,  vol.  Ii.)  hn 
veiiiied  a  largenamberofanclentrepeaentatiDna, 
and  they  (ail  to  bear  ont  the  alleged  rnle  either 
Id  regard  to  holding  the  ataff  atwaya  in  the  left 
hand,  or  In  regard  to  the  rotate  baring  any  pa»- 
ticalar  direction. 

It  remaioi  only  to  add  that  aa  the  gfring  of  Un 
ftaff  waa  a  ceremonial  of  iDTtatitaie  (i)w  Mana 
dt  Cane.  Eod.  tt  Imp.),  to  the  anrreoder  of  It 
waa  the  tokea  ef  abdication,  and  the  bnakta^ 
»r  it  waa  that  of  depoaitioD.  By  the  fourth 
coandl  of  Toledo  (canL  7}  it  waa  ordaised  that 
in    the  reatoration  of  •  depoaed    luihop    tha 
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baculQR  should  b«  placed  in  hb  hand  (can.  2B). 
SecThomarain,  Ditcijdine,  pt.  2,  lib.  i.  c.  23,  s.  7. 
^  Autkoritie9,—k\ht!T^  de  Sacrii  Utensiiilnu  ; 
Krazer  de  LiturgUa;  Martigny,  Dkiionnair^ 
des  Antiquity*  ehr^ieimea ;  Le  Baton  poMtoral, 
par  TAbW  Banraalt  and  Arthnr  Ifartin,  S.J., 
ex  trait  do  tome  ir.  dec  If  Ganges  d'Arch^Iogie, 
Paris,  1856  (the  moat  alaborate  treatise  on 
the  subject;  Cahier,  SJ.,  Ze$  Caract^ittiqiua 
in  &ttat«,  Art.  Croase;   Martene  de  Ecdeekm 


PATE!7  I. 

mcmorated  Dec.  9  (Basil.  ^<»io/.);  Dec  8  (CW, 
Byxant, ;  Daniel,  Cod,  Liivrg,  iv.  276 ;  Suriua» 
De  Frcb.  HigL  S&  Dec.  190,  ed.  1618).  [C.  H-] 

PATEN  (Latin,  potma;  Greek,  ^Ivmos).  Th« 
wide  and  shallow  ressel  in  which  the  bread  for 
the  Eucharist  is  placed  and  oonsecrat«d. 

Patens  moat  have  been  in  use  from  the  earliett 
time,  when  any  formal  ritual  was  esUblished, 
and  no  doabt,  as  was  the  case  with  the  chalice,  the 


JtHims;  Thomassin,  Diaoiplme  de  FAflite;  Hof- 
mann,  Lranocn  Univeraaiis;  Da  Caage,  Oloe- 
aormoi ;  Magri  (Fratres),  Mieroiexioon. 

[H.  T.  A.] 

In  the  Celtic  t^tmcA.— The  sUff  of  the  bishop 
and  also,  at  a  later  date,  of  the  abbat,  was  the 
Bachal  or  Bachuil,  and  Cambata  of  the  Latinised 
Celtic  church,  which  frequently  appears  in  the 
legends  of  her  saints.  Thus  St.  Keutigem  and 
St.  Columba  ezchaoged  their  stares  at  parting 
on  the  banks  of  the  Melendinor  (  Vita  8,  Kent, 
c  40),  and  St.  Columba  on  another  occasion 
gare  his  staff  (Mor  Bachall)  to  Scanlann,  prince 
of  0»8ory  (Colgan,  ZV.  Thawn,  433).  The 
Bachall  mor  of  St.  Moloc  is  preserred  at  Inrerary 
Castle,  Argyleshire,  and  the  Quigrich  of  St.  Fillan 
has  lately  been  returned  from  Canada  and  placed 
in  the  Antiquarian  Mtiseum,  Edinburgh.  The 
staves  or  crosiers  of  St.  Mun,  St.  Fergus,  and  St. 
Donnan,  after  having  been  preserved  at  Kilmure, 
Argyleshire,  at  St.  Fergus,  and  at  Auchterless, 
both  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  used  (certainly  the 
last)  for  superstitions  purposes,  are  lost  with 
that  of  St.  Serf,  and  with  the  Bachall  Isa  of 
St.  Patrick.  But  though  the  Quigrich  of  St. 
Fillan  is  rich  id  design  and  workmanship  (Wilson, 
Prehist.  Ann.  Scot.  664  sq. ;  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Soot. 
zii.  122  sq.)  and  the  Bachal  mor  of  St.  Moloc 
bears  trac^  of  a  metal  covering,  the  original 
staves  of  the  saints  appear  to  have  been  of  the 
plainest  description,  without  a  volute  and  having 
only  a  slightly  curved  head ;  while  it  is  only 
the  veneration  of  later  ages  which  has  ornamented 
them  with  the  precious  metals  and  jewels,  and 
carvings  of  el  i  borate  design.  Many  of  these 
staves  have  been  carefully  preserved,  or  in  later 
days  found,  in  Ireland,  and  are  to  be  met  with  in 
public  and  private  collections  of  antiquities, 
some  pliiin  but  others  richly  decorated  (^Proc. 
Boy.  Ir,  Acad.  viii.  H30;  I^roc.  Soc.  Ant.  Soot. 
ii.  12  sq.  xi.  59 ;  Joyce,  Irish  Names  of  Phoes, 
2nd  ser.  182-3 ;  Reeves,  St,  Adcimmnj  366-7 ; 
Killen,  Ch.  Hist,  Ir.  i.  118  sq.;  Petrie,  Roand 
To'oers,  pass.).  [J.  G.] 

PATAPIUS,  **  our  father,"  ascetic  of  Con- 
•tantinople,  natire  of  Thebes  in  Egypt ;  com- 


iia.€rflMAiiii«r 


(BBiwdt) 


primitiva  paten  differed  in  little  or  nothing  from 
a  vessel  of  domestic  nse ;  and  until  the  primitive 
practice  of  employing  the  cakes  of  bread  brought 
as  oblations  by  the  congregation  was  superseded 
by  that  of  nsing  wafers  made  expressly,  patens 
were  often  of  Iwge  sice.  Such  were  the  patena 
weighing  firom  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  each 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  LAer  Pcntijicalit  m 
given  by  Tarious  popea  in  the  4th,  6th,  7th,  and 
8th  centuries  (e.  Lives  of  popes  Mark,  Horroiadasy 
Sergius  and  Gregory  111.). 

According  to  Bona .  (^Bemm  Liturguxwm 
L  xzT.  3)  these  large  patens  were  ministerialeSf 
and  were  not  used  by  the  priest  celebrating,  but 
only  in  distribution  to  the  people. 

Patenae  chrisnuUei  are  also  mentioned  which, 
according  to  Bona,  were  '*  ad  usnm  bttptismatia 
et  confirmationis,"  but  very,  little  would  appear 
to  be  known  as  to  their  use. 

It  is  obvious  from  what  haa  been  said  above 
that  patens  in  the  larger  churches  were  in  the 
earlier  ages  often  of  great  size.  Roman  silver 
was  extremely  massive,  but  patena  weighing 
25  lbs.  must  have  been  of  very  considerable 
dimensions.  A  nfodem  ciicular  sidver  15  inches 
in  diameter  may  weigh  about  5  lbs.,  and  the  atxe 
of  those  weighing  20  and  25  lbs.  may  thence  be 
roughly  inferred  to  have  been  not  less  than  2  feet 
to  2.^  feet  in  diameter,  if  circular,  and  very  pro- 
bably much  more.  If  the  material  were  gold,  tha 
size  would  of  coune  be  much  smaller.  Many, 
doubtless,  were  much  less.  The  golden  paten  ^f 
it  be  one)  found  at  Gourdon  measures  about  7} 
inches  by  5\  inches,  and  the  circular  paten  found 
in  Siberia  measures  7  inches  in  diameter. 

Patens  were  probably  usually  circular ;  two  so 
formed  are  shewn  on  an  altar  in  a  moaaic  in  S. 
Vitale  in  Ravenna,  the  building  of  which  church 
was  commenced  in  a.d.  547.  In  S.  Apollinare  ad 
Classem,  near  the  same  city,  a  building  of  about 
the  same  date,  two  objects,  which  it  would  seem 
are  intended  for  patens,  are  of  a  sex  foil  shape 
(Webb,  Continental  Ecdeeiology^  p.  440).  One 
octagonal  in  form  is  said  in  the  I^ber  PontifioaUe 
to  have  been  given  by  pope  Gregory  IV.  (a.11. 
827-844)  to  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Via  LaU 
in  Rome ;  mention  is  made  in  the  same  work  of 


■  covered  pkteD  of  gold  n 


The  matcTial  wu  mot  commoDl;  lilnr,  bnt 
not  onlVequtntly  gold ;  e-jr-  the  UjEimtine  amperDr 
UichMl  MUt  to  pap«  Nicholu  I. ''PaUnara  ei 
anro  pnrialmo  cum  divenis  lapidibni  pretioaii, 
albit,  pniiou  tt  hjtemXiuait"  {LSi,  Pontif.  in 
vita  Sidiolai).  pDp«  Ztpherinu  (ld.  1HI3-321) 
u  nid  tn  the  LH.  Pontij.  to  hav«  ordered  Uut 
patmi  of  glue  ihoald  be  borne  before  the  prieMi 
in  the  churchn  whea  muMi  were  celebieted. 
They  «t»  not  nnlrequentlj  fonaed  of  th» 
material.  Gregory  ofTonn^ifa  Mine.  3.  Itartmi, 
lib.  4,  c  10}  mentioni  ■  paten  of  ■  upphira 
Dolonr,  which  donbtl«i  wu  of  gtau;  and  the 
"  ucio  catiuo  "  at  Qenoa  of  green  glan,  which, 
tbmnigh  the  middle  agee  wae  auppoeed  to  be  an 
emerald,  may  -nij  podibly  have  been  a  paten; 
it  ii  hexagonal.  Cav.  de  Road  hae  givea  en> 
grsTingi  {BUI.  di  Arch.  CrM.  IBM,  p.  80,  fig. 
5)  of  Iraginent)  fonnd  at  Cologne  of  a  glau  tibbI 
almogt  a  foot  in  diameter  which  he  believei  (a 
have  lerved  aa  a  paten ;  and  another  almoat  entire 
■lirti  in  the  Slade  collection  in  the  Britiah 
Hiueum  [Cat.  of  Sladt  Colt.  p.  50),  which  waa 
originally  about  10  luches  in  diameter ;  thia  waa 
alao  fonnd  at  Cologne,  and,  ma;  perhap*  b* 
aaaigoed  to  the  4th  or  5th  century ;  the  decota- 
ti(Mi  of  theee  TeHf  li  is  deacribed  below,  in  tha 
treuur;  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice  are  two  or  tbrea 
•h&llow  baiin>  of  glau,  which  hare  probablj 
bvan  Died  ai  patena ;  they  an,  however,  poaaibly 
Imter  in  date  than  the  period  embraced  by  thN 
work.  Other  materiali  were  lometimia  naed ; 
Id  the  nme  treainry  ii  a  Byiantine  paten  of 
alabaater,  about  13|  inchea  in  diameter,  and 
■everal  ihallow  veiela,  probably  once  oeed  ■■ 
pateui,  of  agat«,ianlonyi,  or  other  ■enii-precioni 
atonea,  haodaomely  mounted  in  ailver  gilt  with 
inacrted  gema.  It  i>  impoaaible  to  aSi  preciie 
datea  to  moit  of  theee,  but  if  they  do  not  belong 
t»  the  period  treated  of  in  theee  volumea,  we  oan 
no  donbt  form  ftmn  them  correct  ideal  aa  to  tha 
fonoa,  aiie*,  and  decorationa  of  pateui  during 
•oma  centnrica  antccsdeDt  to  a.d,  1.04,  about 
wbich  time  they  were  probably  broBght  from 
Coiutantinople  to  Venice  with  the  other  ipoil 
obtained  when  that  dty  waa  taken  by  tha 
Cmiaden. 

Aa  the  venela  naed  in  the  earliest  tlmea  Sa 
pateui  were  either  actually  anch  aa  had  eerved 
doraeatie  uea  or,  aa  in  the  caae  of  chalicea,  were 
formed  upon  the  tame  modela,  and  aa  the 
Chriatians  of  the  earlier  aget  Budoubtedly  were 
in  the  habit  of  ornamenting  their  domntic 
ateuaili  with  croeaee  and  other  religioui  lymboti, 
it  ti  often  a  matter  of  much  dilGcnlty  to  dii- 
tinfaiab  between  veHeli  which  wva  and  which 
were  not  intended  to  be  need  eielusirely  in  the 
ritaa  of  -.he  chnrch.  Thna  it  haa  been  doubted 
by  that  emtnent  authority,  Padre  Oarrueci, 
whether  the  golden  vtasel  found  at  Oonrdon, 
and  ihewu  in  the  adcompanying  woodcut,  waa 
intended  to  be  naed  ai  a  paten,  althoogh  It  b 
deoormted  with  a  croei.  Hie  chief  reason  for  the 
doubt  if  '.H  form,  there  being,  he  think*,  no 
instance  known  ofa  paten  thnaehaped.  Ai.how- 
e*«r,  the  form  would  be  by  no  means  incon- 
reoient.  and  ■*  we  have  an  inatanea,  at  mentioned 


iriy   , 


t  few 


had  thii  oblong  form,  on 
nncommun  in  Roman  lilver  veuele,  for  w 
eiamplM,  probably  of  the  5th  century,  m 
lean  in  the  Britiih  Muwnm,  and  the  Carl 
Lani  ia  an  earlier  inatanoe.  In  favour  i 
auppoeition  that  it  waa  actually  a  paten,  i 
be  remarked  that  it  waa  found  with  a  c 
(e.  ChaUCeX  and  that  the  centre  hai  a 
which  if  in  alight  relief,  a  circumatance 
would  teem  to  make  it  ill-euited  for  the  on 
tic  life.     That  patena  w. 


dcoorated,  we  may  learn  from  the  pauage  in  Uu 
lAbtr  ftmtif.,  where  we  are  told  that  pope  Ser- 
giui  (A.D.  6ST-T01)  gave  to  the  Vatican  UaiiU» 
"  patsuam  auream  majorem  habentem  gemraat 
albaa  et  in  medio  ai  fayadntho  et  amaragdo  cm- 
eem").  It  waa  found  with  coin*  of  the  earlier 
jmtt  of  the  6th  century,  but  may  perhap*  be 
itill  older.  Tha  octagonu  paten  alluded  to  above 


waa  decoivted  in  the  oantr*  with  the  head  of  oor 
Lord,  having  on  the  one  aide  the  head  of  St. 
Hark,  and  on  the  otherthatof  pope- Gregory  IV., 


un 
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1>  SibMiA,  in  th«  fur  IMT ;  it  viigkt  tbovt  ■ 
tnaikd  uul  >  half,  uti  mtttrnm  sboat  6  inclMi 
la  dUmotcT.  Cav.  da  K«i  IBoU.  di  .4i>l.  CrM. 
1871,  p.  i:>3>  i>  of  DpiuioD  tk>t  it  ii  of  Bjun- 
tmt  ari^iB,  ud  datw  prohttUj  from  kbost  t^ 
■Ml  «ntary. 

Tk*  psUn  of  alabaster  nntioiwd  abort  baa  is 
t^  MQtn  a  DHdallioD  witl)  a  balf-lcngth  figsM 
of  onr  Lotd  iooliniaiM^aaaaMli  «  anot^u.  alu 
ia  the  tnam?  of  St.  Mark'*  (of  agaU  or  aar- 
dmifi  ?)  i>  a  ajmilar  BwdaUkn,  vitb  tb*  wordi, 
AASm  ♦.!■)*"  Toiri  fUB  irrl  rh  >««■.  TboM 
mar  pcriiapa  ba  anifwd  to  tba  lOtb  ra  11th 

llie  patan  of  glaaa  fnund  at  Colore,  of  which 
onlj  fragmenta  nmaia,  *at  of  dear  nnciiloand 
giiMt  ornameiitcd  by  thro  conctotric  circlia  of 
mnlallloiu  of  bine  tmuparaat  glaa  of  Farjing 
diraUuioDi.  Th«  lug"  of  tb«H  an  deviated 
with  ligarw,  the  nnallcr  with  roMttM,  all  ei<- 
CDt*l  bj  the  application  of  gold  Isaf.  which  baa 
bMD  nrnoTod  *iccpt  when  reqaind  to  form  the 
6giim,  which  were  tb«i>  completed  by  a  fvw 
lina  marking  ont  the  featurea,  fold*  of  diapen, 
and  other  dataili.    Th«  aabJMt*  of  thcaa  mwU- 


liona  are  cbiefl;  Kblit3iI~AdaiD  and  En^  the 

■tory  of  JoDah,  that  of  Daniel,  the  Mcrilioe  of 
tiaac,  &C.  In  moat  casat  onlj  one  figore  it  to  be 
found  io  each  medallion,  llie  centie  vaa  pro- 
bably oocQpiad  bj  a  dgait  of  the  Qood  Shepherd, 
■j'mbolliing  oai  Lord. 

The  patcD  of  glu>  mentioned  aboTe  aa  being  in 
tba  Stada  coUeotioD  in  th*  Britlah  HuKam  » 
deooratcd  with  gold  leafbj  the  aama  method,  and 
with  enamelling  ia  bine,  giaen,  and  red ;  but  the 
■abjecti  an  not  in  medallioaa,  bat  anaoged,  aa 
will  be  aeen  in  the  woodcat,  in  eight  compait- 
menta,  divided  by  dander  cot  amna.  Tbeiubjecti 
of  tbeaeare — Jonah  comiog  out  of  the  vbale,and 
in  the  backgiannd,  reclining  undtT  the  gourd, 
Jonah  thnwn  orerboard;  tfae  paralytic  man 
otfryiag  hii  bed  ;  the  Nativity  ;  the  •aeiJGec  of 
baac,  or  perbapa,  8MI«  probably,  the  hapti«n  «f 
oar  Lord;  tlia  thi»  Hebrew  yantba  in  the 
fumaoe;  and  Daniel  in  the  lioae'  dan.  Of  tJie 
oentre,  email  (ragmenti  only  remain,  bat  on 
tiiein  ma*  be  diitin^iiheH  ■  fi)^r*  of  as  animal, 
apparently  a  ahaap,   atid  the   lettan  so  .  .  . 


Another  wiiil  of  glaat,  which  may  Terr  pro- 
bablr  hare  eerrad  a»  a  paton,  ia  in  the  colleetion 
of  U.  Baiitewaky  at  Farii.  It  baa  been  tigarad 
aad  deacTib«l  twioa  ia  L^r.  de  Uoaii'i  BuiMtwu) 
(1074,  p.  153  ;  11177,  p.  77),  and  will  be  treatad 
of  a  third  time  in  tbt  aame  publication.  It 
would  appear  to  be  S 


■  diih.     Da  Row  d 


call  it 


paten,  bat  a  "  piatto " ;  the  central  lubject, 
Abraham  about  to  McriHca  liaac,  eeema,  how- 
evar,  one  Tery  afitrophate  to  a  pataa.  Kound 
the  central  aabject  an  the  following  eubjaeU: 
the  history  ef  Jonah)  the  tsmptatiau  of 
Adam ;  the  raieiog  of  I^iarua ;  a  fignra 
■trikiug  a  tree,  wtaenoe  ieauea  water;  Daniel 
ID  tba  liooa'  den,  tbe  thm  Hebrew  yoatha 
in  the  furoaca;  and  S«uanna  and  the  eldeta. 
The  aobject*  are  aooompaaied  by  inacripljaas, 
which  contain  many  inegolaritiee,  t^,  Abraham 
ocaan  in  plma  ef  Adam,  and  that  attached  to 
tbe  fignre  striking  the  tree  teada,  **  Petraa 
Tirga  pexoalit.*^  Tbe  liuaa  of  the  eagraTJng  era 
BoratohT  and  irregular  and  apparently  dona  with 
a  dJamDod  piant.  Tbe  art  is  of  the  lowest 
order,  but  Car.  da  Roeii  thinks  that  the  data 
may  be  circa  k.D.  400  ("tra  il  qaarta  e  il 
qoiato  aecolo ").  It  waa  found  in  Podgorita^ 
Uh  aadant  Uodaa,  m  D^lmatia. 

Occaaianally  patana  bare  ioaoriptioiM  ounma- 
nonting  t4e  donor,  or  containing  menlioa  of 
tbe  charoh  to  which  they  belonged.  Una  of 
silTei,  of  tbs  5th  or  6th  ocutury,  whieh 
belonged  la  tbe  Vatican  Basilica,  has  Iwan 
moatrated  by  FonUnini  {Ditcia  Ar-nnttai 
MiNW  TtUnm  (^TiitiaiutnBiL,  Bomso,  1736). 

Ai  anoieM  eiamplea  of  putena  are  so  uooom- 
mnn,  it  ia  deaiiabta  in  illnitration  of  tha  aabjaei 
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ttttioDB  in  Mkrly  art  of  liturgical  or  ritual  actn  ( 
are  of  tke  greateat  raritj,  and  few  can  be  found  < 
in  which  the  celebration  of  the  Luchariat  if 
repreeented.  One  of  theae,  that  in  which  Mel- 
ohieedek  ia  repveaented  aa  if  officiatin(;  at  an 
altar,  in  a  moaaic  in  the  church  of  S.  AfKdliaare 
ad  Claaaem  at  Bavenna,  haa  be^i  already  adverted 
to.  On  the  palk»tto  of  the  high  altar  of  S. 
Axnbrogio  at  Milan,  in  the  panel  in  which  the 
saint  ia  represented  at  the  altar,  no  paten  at  all 
ia  ahewn,  but  Ibttr  amall  round  oiUcea,  perhaps 
S  to  4  inohes  wide^  disposed  in  a  cruciform 
order,  and  marked  with  two  lines  erosaing  each 
other.  This  monument  dates  from  a.  D.  836.  In 
the  Public  library  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main  is 
preserved  a  piece  of  carved  ivoryfoimed  like  the 
naif  of  a  diptych,  which  probably  once  formed 
part  of  the  binding  of  some  service  book,  from  a 
part  of  which  the  annexed  cut,  representing  an 
archbishop  celebrating  masa,  is  taken.  The  carver 
may  be  supposed  to  have  intended  to  represent  a 
paten  about  6  inohes  in  diameter.  This  carving 
ia  probably  of  the  9th  century. 

The  last  esample  to  be  noticed  is,  although  of 
aarly  date,  not  within  the  limit  of  tl^is  work ;  but 
some  mention  of  it  should  be  made.  It  is  the 
group  whiah  forms  part  of  the  embroidery  of 
the  dalmatic  called  that  of  pope  Leo  III.,  but 
which  probably  dates  from  a  period  not  far  from 
A*D.  1200,  and  ia  of  Byzantine  work.  In  this  our 
Lord  is  rsprescntsd  as  atanding  behind  an  altar, 
and  extending  to  one  of  His  apostles,  with  His 
right  hand,  a  loaf  or  cake  of  bread,  circular  in 
Ibrm,  and  indented  by  two  lines  crossing  each 
other,  while  he  holds  another  similar  cake  in  his 
left  hand.  On  the  altar  stands  a  paten,  a  circular 
▼essel  with  upright  sides,  and  less  shallow  than 
patens  would  seem  to  have  usually  been ;  in  pro- 
portion to  the  figures,  its  diameter  would  seem 
to  be  about  12  inchM,  and  its  depth  about  4 
inches.  In  it  are  two  small  circles,  andt  wo  cakes, 
aach  oompoaed  of  four  circles  of  the  size  of  the 
lesser  ones.  The  best  engravings  of  this  dalmatic 
flore  thoae  given  in  the  Klemodien  htU,  Rlhn. 
MmcKu.  [A.  K.] 

PATEB.    [Father.] 

PATEBMITTHnJS,  martyr  under  Julian ; 
commemorated  July  0  (BasU.  Menol,\  Boll. 
Acta  8&  Jul.  ti.  703>  [C.  H.] 

PATEBNXJS,  bishop  and  confessor;  com- 
memorated at  Coutances  Ap.  16  (Bed.  Mart. 
Auct. ;  BoU.  Acta  S3,  Ap.  ii.  427) ;  Sept.  23 
Usuard.  Mart).  [C.  H.] 

PATIANUS,  bishop  in  the  time  of  Theo- 
commemomted    at   Barcelona  Mar.   9 
(Usuaid.  Mart.),  [C.  H.] 

PATIENSy  Ushop  of  Lyon ;  commemorated 
Sept.  11  (MarL  Sienm. ;  Usuard.  Mart,  Auet. ; 
Ml.  Acta  38.  Sept.  lU.  791>  [C.  H.] 

PATBIABCH  OJo/rpidpxnSfPotriareka).  The 
title  patriarch  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
into  the  Christian  church  from  the  later  organi- 
aation  of  the  Jews.  In  pie^hristian  times  the 
varpik  was  a  subdivision  of  the  tribe  (e,g, 
1  Eiwlr.  i.  4;  ii.  7),  and  one  of  the  titles  of  the 
heads  of  these  subdivisions  was  mrotdpxrit  («.y. 
8  Chion.  xiiii.  20,  where  some  MSS.  have  kmarw 
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rifxws :  conTersely  in  1  Chron.  iz.  9  the  usual 
reading  is  dpxorrtt  irarpMyf  and  that  of  some 
MSS.  fecerputpx^)  *  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  seems  also  to 
have  been  sometimes  given  to  the  head  of  the 
tribe  itself,  1  Chron.  zzvii.  22.  How  far  the 
tribal  organization  survived  the  dispersion  is  not 
clear ;  but  as  the  same  title  is  found  under  the 
empire  to  designate  the  heads  of  Jewish  commu- 
nities, or  oonfederations  of  communities,  it  is 
probable  that  the  later  use  was  a  continuation 
of  the  earlier.  The  first  mention  of  these  later 
imr^idpxoA  is  probably  in  a  letter  of  Hadrian, 
quoted  by  Vopincus  ( Vit,  Satumin,  c.  2) ;  they 
are  also  mentioned  by  Origen  {Comm.  m  Psahn. 
vol.  ii.  p.  514,  ed.  r>elarue),  by  £usebius  (G/mm, 
in  laaL  c  3^  Migne,  P.  O.  vol.  zziv.  109),  by 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (Catech.  12,  17),  but  more 
particularly  by  Epiphanius  (i.  30,  p.  128),  who 
implies  that  the  office  was  one  of  considerable 
dignity.  They  are  also  mentioned  in  the  civil 
law-s.^.  Cod.  Theodos.  16,  8,  1,  2,  11>  13;  but 
from  Cod.  TImdos.  16,  8,  29,  and  Thecdoret, 
Eranutatj  op.  vol.  iv.  p.  32,  ed.  Schulze,  Migne, 
P.  GL  voL  Izxxiii.  61,  it  appears  that  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  5th  century  the  office  came  to  an 
end.  (On  these  Jewish  patriarchs,  see  Gotho- 
fredus,  ad  Cod.  Theados.  U,  oc\  Wesseling  de 
Jttdaeirum  archontSms,  c.  10,  reprinted  in  Ugo- 
lini's  J%eaa»ru9f  vol.  xziv. ;  Walch^  Hittoria 
Patriarchantm  Judaoorvan  qm/mm  m  librit  juris 
JSomani  fit  taeiUiOf  Jenae,  1752  ;  Zornius,  da 
Patriarcharvm  Judaeorum  auro  oonmariOf  re- 
printed in  (Tgolini's  Thtdourusj  vol.  zzvi.) 

The  title  seems  to  have  been  in  use  in  the 
Christian  church  before  its  extinction  among 
the  Jews.  The  earHest  references  to  it  are 
vague ;  nor  is  it  clear  in  what  sense  it  was  used, 
or  to  whom  it  was  restricted.  Basil  {Epist. 
169,  voL  iv.  p.  258),  writing  to  Gregory  Nazi* 
anxen  about  the  deacon  Glycerins,  says  that, 
despising  his  presbyter  and  his  chorepiscopus,  he 
had  invested  himself  with  the  name  and  dress 
of  the  patriarchate^  by  which  must  probably  be 
meant  the  episcopate.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  {prat, 
funebr.  in  Melet.  Antiooh*^  Migne,  P.  G.  vol.  xlvi. 
853)  uses  it  in  a  rhetorical  passage  of  all  the 
bishops  who  were  assembled  at  the  council  of 
Constantinople.  Gregory  Nazianzen  {Orat.  xlii. 
p.  764)  appears  to  use  it  as  a  term  specially 
i^plicable  to  senior  bishops,  itp^afivripvp  im 
(rK6irwy  ohuUr^ftov  9^  vorpiapxAi'}  &  nse  which  is 
confirmed  by  its  use  in  Isidore  of  Pelusium 
(Epi^,  2.  47,  Migne,  P.  G.  vol.  Ixxviii.  489). 
But  whether  it  waa  at  any  time  applied,  except 
metaphorically,  to  all  bishops  is  very  doubtful, 
though  it  was  occasionally  applied  to  bishops 
who  would  not  have  been  called  patriarchs  in 
either  of  the  technical  senses  which  the  word 
came  ultimately  to  bear. 

(1)  In  its  most  important  use  the  title  has 
beoi  confined  to  the  bishops  of  the  five  sees  of 
Rome,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Jerusalem.  This  use  grew  out  of  the  general 
tendency  to  frame  the  higher  organization  of 
the  church  on  the  lines  which  were  f\inii8hed 
by  the  empire.  The  gradations  of  rank  between 
bishop  and  bishop,  which  corresponded  to  the 
gradations  of  rank  between  city  and  city  of  the 
same  province,  came  to  exist  between  metropolis 
and  metropolis  of  the  greater  divisions  of  the 
empire^  At  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nicaea 
the  naat  diviaions  of  il  i  East  were  the  four 
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dioec f 969 f  Oriens,  Pontics,  Asiana,  ThraciM  (this 
appears  from  the  Veronese  MS.  which  is  pub- 
lished by  MommMn,  Abhantdhing  d.  Berlin. 
Acadtmie,  1862,  p.  491).  Each  of  the-<>  dioece$e8 
was  dirided  into  proyinces  (ivapx^^X  ^b^  ^^^ 
prorince  had  one  or  more  metropolis  (tf.^.  in  the 
proTinee  of  Asia,  Ephesns,  Sardes,  Smjma,  and 
Pergamum  were  all  called  fi7iTpo96kut ;  the 
reterences  in  proof  are  g;i7en  in  Marqnardt, 
Rbmiache  Staatnenoaltung,  Bd.  i.  p.  186). 
Egypt  was  at  this  time  part  of  the  dioeoema 
(^ientis,  bnt  the  sixth  canon  of  the  eoandl 
anticipates  the  later  ciril  organisation  bj  recog- 
nizing it  as  an  independent  ecclesiastical  dirision, 
and  subjecting  to  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  not 
onW  the  bishops  of  Egyp^  hut  also  those  of 
Pentapolis  and  Libya.  llieTe  were  thus  in  the 
East  five  great  confederations  of  churches,  each 
of  which  was  independent  of  the  other ;  in  the 
West  the  see  of  Rome  stood  alone  in  its  supre- 
macy. In  the  following  centnry  the  council  of 
Chaloedon,  c  28,  took  away  the  ecclesiastical 
independence  of  the  dioeoe$e8  of  Pontns,  Asia,  and 
Thrace,  and  subjected  them  to  the  see  of  Con- 
stantinople, thus  reducing  the  number  of  sees  of 
the  highest  rank  to  Borne,  Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  with  which  the  see  of 
Jerusalem  was  reckoned,  extra  ordinem.  This 
action  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  was  yigoroosly 
protested  against  by  the  Roman  delegates,  hto 
the  Great  reiected  it,  and  the  28th  canon  is  not 
inserted  in  the  authorized  Latin  rersions  of  the 
acts  of  the  oonncil  (se^  the  AcHo  Sextadeeima  of 
the  council  in  Mansi,  vol.  !▼.  p.  379 ;  S.  Leon. 
M.  Epist  94  (35),  7ol.  i.  p.  1198  d ;  EpiiL  119 
(92),  vol.  i.  p.  1215). 

But  it  is  remarkable  that  although  the  title 
"  patriarch  "  was  not  unfrequently  giren  to  the 
bishops  of  these  sees  in  contempomry  extra- 
conciliar  literature,  and  became  in  later  times 
their  ordinary  official  appellation,  it  does  not 
occur  in  the  canons  of  any  of  the  councils  of  the 
first  eight  centuries ;  nor  is  it  confined  ezclu- 
sively  to  them  until  the  time,  probably  the  9th 
century,  at  which  earliest  Noktiae  were  com- 
piled. In  eztra-conciliar  literature,  it  is  given 
(a)  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  e,g.  by  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  ffonUl.  Dvoere.  11,  ap.  Higne,  PatroL 
Graec  vol.  Ixxvii.  1040,  by  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius,  EpkL  ad  Gall  Pladd.  ap.  S.  Leon.  H. 
Epist,  63,  voL  i.  p.  989,  and  by  Justinian 
Contra  MonophysitaSj  ap.  Hai,  Script.  Vet.  vol. 
vii.  p.  304;  in  later  times,  Hrabauus  Maurus 
addresses  the  pope  as  *' primus  patriarcha  per 
orbem,'*  Oommendatio  Papas  prefixed  to  the 
treatise  De  Laudibus  S.  Crucity  ap.  Migne,  Patr. 
Lat.  vol.  cvii.  139.  (V)  It  is  given  to  the  bishop 
of  Constantinople  in  the  civil  law,  e.g.  Justin. 
Nowll.  8;  bnt  the  assumption  of  the  titie 
'*  Oecumenical  Patriarch  "  (6  ohcovfttpiKhs  vwrpi- 
dpx^th  perhaps  first  by  Mennas  in  a  synodical 
letter  of  the  council  of  Constantinople  in  536, 
Mansi,  vol.  vlii.  p.  959,  and  frequently  after- 
ward, e.g.  C.  /.  G.  No.  8685),  raised  a  strong 
protest  in  the  West  (S.  Greg.  M.  Epist.  5,  43, 
p.  773 ;  Pelag.  II.  Decret.  ad  unioersoe  Epieoopoe, 
ap.  Hinschius,  p.  721),  and  even  before  the  final 
separation  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches 
led  to  the  omission  of  the  name  of  Constanti- 
nople from  the  list  of  *'  primae  sedes  "  (see  e.g. 
the  Praefatk)  Kicaeni  O/ncUU  in  Quesners  Codex 
Canon.  Eodee.  printed  in  the  Ballerini  edition  of 
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S.  Leo  M.  voL  iii.  p.  22;  the  Pseudo-Isidorian 
decretals,  Anadet.  Epist.  3,  ap.  Hinsrhins,  p. 
82 ;  hence  in  Hincmar  Remens.  Opusc.  in  Cmsa 
Hinemar.  Laudmn,  e.  16,  ap.  Migne,  Patrol.  Lat. 
vol.  cxzvi.  834 ;  see  also  Caociari,  ExercU.  in  & 
Leon  M.  Opera  de  Evtychian.  Haeres.  lib.  2, 
c.  4,  in  the  Ballerini  edition  of  St.  Leo,  vol.  ii. 
p.  471,  and  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  vol.  Iv.  1251). 
(c)  It  is  given  to  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  e.fj. 
by  Justinian  contra  MonopftyaitaSf  ap.  Mai, 
Script.  Vet.  vol.  viL  p.  909,  mod  by  Gregory  the 
Great,  Epist.  5,  43,  p.  770 ;  for  the  later  history 
of  this  patriarchate,  see  Neale,  History  of  ths 
Holy  Eastern  Church,  PaMarchaU  of  OmsUKn- 
tinople ;  Renaudot,  Lptrg.  Oriental^  vol.  i. ; 
Vansleb,  Btstoire  de  FEglise  dTAlexandrie ;  Den- 
linger,  Eitus  Orientalimn.  {d)  It  is  given  to 
the  bishop  of  Antioch,  e.g.  by  Gregory  the 
Great,  Epist.  i.  26,  p.  516,  and  in  an  interesting 
inscription  of  the  7th  century,  now  at  Oxfon^ 
Corpus  Inser.  Graec  No.  8987,  in  which 
Macarius  is  called  vm-ptd^xt*  ^'  M<7^^'  ^c^v 
w6k9mt  'Arnoxc^ttt  k«  wdtnis  AvoroA^s,  itf.  of 
the  Dioeoetie  Orientis,  For  the  Jacobite 
Patriarchs  who  claim  to  continue  the  succession 
of  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch,  see  Denzinger, 
Bitue  Orientalium;  Gregor.  Barhebr.  Nomooan. 
7,  8,  ap.  Mai,  8cr^  Vet.  voL  z.  pars  2 ;  and 
the  posthumous  fragment  of  Neale's  History  of 
the  Hoiy  Eastern  Church,  edited  by  G.  Williams. 
(«)  It  is  given  to  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  e.g. 
in  Justin.  Epist.  ad  Episcop.  Constantin.  degentes, 
▲.D.  536,  ap.  Mansi,  vol.  ix.  178. 

(2)  The  title  was  also  given  to  the  bbhop  ol 
the  metropolis  of  a  civil  dioecesis;  i.  e.  of  a 
division  or  the  empire  consisting  of  several 
provinces.  In  Cone  Chalc  c.  9,  such  a  bishop 
is  called  Hapxos ;  but  (a)  Justin.  (Novell.  123,  c 
22),  in  referring  to  this  canon,  speaks  of  the  same 
oflloer  as  a  patriarch;  (6)  an  ancient  scholitan 
on  the  same  canon  ap.  Pitra  {Jw.  Eod.  Graec 
vol.  ii.  p.  645)  savs,  flexor  hiout^iotmt  koXci 
rhr  vm-pidpxnr  ^leaimis  9ioiir^<rM»s,  and  Zonaras 
ad  he  ap.  Migne,  Patr.  Gr.  vol.  cxzxvii.  p.  420, 
also  mentions  this  interpretation ;  (c)  Evagrius, 
H.  E.  3,  6,  p.  340,  probably  following  the  con- 
temporary writer  Zacharias  Rhetor,  speaks  of  the 
right  of  which  c  28  of  the  same  council 
deprived  Ephesus,  and  which  Timotheus  Aelnrus 
temporarily  restored  to  it,  as  r^  varptapxtithp 
^Ucaiov.  It  was  hence  sometimes  given  to  sny 
metropolitan  who  had  other  metropolitans  under 
him;  e,  g.  to  the  bishop  of  Thessalonica,  as 
head  of  the  vicariate  of  Macedonia,  Theodoras 
Lector,  p.  586,  ed.  Vales,  ap.  Migne,  Patr,  Gr. 
vol.  Ixxxviii.  217  (the  status,  although  not  the 
title,  is  recognised  by  S.  Leo  M.  J^M.  6  (4)  ad 
Anasias.  Thessalon.  vol.  L  p.  621 ;  Theophanes, 
Chron,  p.  139,  quoting  this  passage,  and  knowing 
only  the  later  use  of  the  title,  thinks  this  use  of 
it  to  be  erroneous);  to  the  bishop  of  Theopolis 
(Pkusa)  in  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Constan- 
tinople in  ▲.D.  536,  ap.  Mansi,  vol.  ix.  pp.  191, 
206;  to  the  bishop  of  Bonrges  (as  having 
beneath  him  not  only  his  own  proper  province  of 
Aquitania  Prima,  but  also  Narbonensis  with  iti 
metropolis  Narbonne,  and  Aquitania  Secunda 
with  iU  capiUl  BordeauxX  Nicol.  L  Epist.  19  ad 
Rudolph.  Bituric  A.D.  864,  ap.  Mansi,  vol.  xv. 
p.  S90,=:  Epist.  6*i  ap.  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  vol. 
czix.  884;  Desider.  Cadurc  Epist.  12  ad  StUpiU 
Bituric,  ap.  Canisii  IheeaunUf  vol.  i.  p.  64 ;  to 
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the  bishop  of  Lyons,  2  Cone.  Matisc.  ▲.D.  585, 
praef,,  S.  Greg.  Turon.  H.  F.  5,  21,  Petr. 
Venerab.  Epitaph.  JUunalcL  Lugdtm,  ap.  Migne, 
Tat.  Lat.  toL  dxzxiz.  1022.  But  its  use  in  this 
sense  was  altimately  superseded  in  the  West  by 
the  use  of  the  title  ^^ primate"  [Primate]. 
The  two  titles  are  identified  in  the  Pseudo- 
laidorian  decretals,  «.  g.  Clement.  EpisL  i.  c  28 ; 
Amiclet.  Epist.  ii.  c  26,  Fpist,  iiL  c  29; 
SSepherin.  JSpitt.  2  ;  Annie.  Epist,  c.  3. 

(A  passage  of  Socrates,  Ja.  E.  5,  i.  seems  to 
point  to  a  third  use  ot  the  title.  In  his  account 
of  the  council  of  Constantinople  in  A.D.  381  he  not 
only  says  that  it  constituted  patriarchs,  but  also 
gives  their  names :  six  of  them  are  metropoli- 
tans, but  one  of  them,  Gregory  of  Nrssa,  is  not 
even  a  metropolitan.  It  may  be  inferred  from 
this,  and  from  a  comparison  with  the  similar 
account  in  Cod.  Theodos.  16,  1,  2;  Sozom.  B.  E, 
7,  0,  that  the  dignity  thus  conferred  was  tem- 
porary and  personal,  giving  a  supremacy  to  the 
particular  bishops  named  which  did  not  attach 
to  their  sees,  and  which  had  reference  primarily 
to  the  current  controversy.  But  the  text  of  the 
passage  is  not  certain ;  some  old  versions  of  it, 
6.  g.  in  Cassiodonis,  Jfiap,  Tripart,  9,  13,  Migne, 
Patr.  Lat.  vol.  Ixix.  1129,  represent  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  as  having  been  transferred  to  Caesarea,  in 
which  case  the  word  may  perhaps  be  taken  as 
equivalent  to  metropolitan.) 

Outside  the  limits  of  the  Catholic  church  of 
the  Roman  organization,  it  was  the  title  of  the 
head  of  the  Montanist  hierarchy,  S.  Hieron. 
Epist.  41  (54)  ad  Maroell.  vol.  i.  p.  189  ap. 
Idigne,  Patr.  Lat.  vol.  zziL  476 ;  it  was  adopted 
as  the  designation  of  their  chief  bishop  by  the 
Vandals,  Vict.  Vitens.  de  Peneo.  Vandal.  2,  5, 
p.  15 ;  it  appears  to  have  been  similarly  adopted 
Qiider  the  Lombard  kings  of  Italy,  and  hence 
the  bishops  of  Aquileia,  and  afterwards  of  New 
Aquileia  (Grado),  were  called  patriarchs,  Paul. 
Diaoon.  de  Gestis  Langobard.  2,  10,  ap.  Migne, 
Patr.  Lat.  vol.  zcv.  487 ;  on  these  patriarchates 
•ee  e.  g.  Baronius,  voL  zii.  ad  ann.  729 ;  Ughelli, 
Itaiia  Saera,  voL  v.  pp.  12,  1079 ;  Cappelletti, 
Le  C/uese  d*  Italia,  voL  viii.  p.  9,  vol.  iz.  p.  19 ; 
the  patriarchate  of  Grado  was  transferred  to 
Venice  in  1451.  (For  other  patriarchates  which 
have  existed  or  still  exist  both  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  in  Asia,  but  which  fall  without  the  limits 
of  the  present  work,  see,  among  other  authori- 
ties, Neale,  History  of  t/ie  Holy  Eastern  Church  ; 
Denzinger,  iSites  OrietUalium;  Neher,  JSjtficA/ic^ 
Ongrapfue  u,  Staiistikj  Regensburg,  1864;  Sil- 
bemagi,  Verfassung  u.  gegetwcdrUger  Bestand 
wammtiiohsr  Ktrchen  dss  Orients^  Landshnt, 
1865.)  [£.  H.] 

PATBIGIA,  martyr  with  her  husband 
Macedonius,  a  presbyter,  and  her  dauj^hter 
llodesta;  commemorated  at  Nicoroedia  March 
13  (Bed.,  Wand^  Usuard.  Jfort. ;  Vet.  Bom. 
Mart.}.  In  Hieron.  Mart,  for  this  day  there 
occur  the  following: — Matricia;  Patricia  and 
her  husband  Zeddo  a  presbyter ;  at  Nicomedia, 
Ifacedonius  a  presbyter,  bis  wife  Matrida,  and 
llodesta  daughter  of  presbyter  Cion  ;  Macedonus 
and  Patricia.  [C  H.] 

PATBICJIU8  (1),  bUhop  and  confessor; 
dcpositio  commemorated  at  Auvergne  Mar.  16 
(Usnard.  Mart.). 
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(2)  Bishop  and  confessor,  apostle  of  Scotia 
Hibernia;  commemorated  Mar.  17.  (Bed.,  or 
Wand.,  Usuard.  Mart. ;  Vet.  Bom.  Mart. ;  Boll. 
Acta  33.  Mart.  U.  517). 

(8)  Bishop  of  Prusa,  *'holy  martvr'*;  com- 
memorated May  19  (Basil.  Menol. ;  Cal.  Byzant. ; 
Daniel,  Cod.  Liurg.  iv.  259.) 

(4)  Abbat ;  commemorated  at  Nevers  Aug. 
24  (Usuard.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

PATBmONIIJM  PBTBL    [Pope.] 

PATBINL     [SFOR80R8.] 

PATBOBAB,  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  (Rom. 
zvi.  14);  commemorated  Nov.  4  (Basil.  Menol.). 

[C.  H.] 

PATB0CLU8,  martyr  at  Troyes  under 
Aurelian;  commemorated  Jan.  21  (Usuard. 
Mart. ;  BoiL  Acta  38.  Jan.  ii.  342).  Jan.  2 
(Notker).  Another  Patroclus,  bishop  and  martyr 
in  Gaul,  occurs  on  this  day  in  De  Saussaye's 
Gallic  Martyrology  and  Boll.  Acta  88.  Jan.  it 
1110.  [C.  H.] 

PATBON.  There  are  no  traces  in  the  early 
church  of  any  considerable  departure  from  the 
mode  of  appointment  to  ecclesiastical  office 
which  has  been  described  elsewhere  [Ordina- 
tion]. The  people  or  the  clergy  presented  to 
the  bishop  the  person  whom  they  bad  elected : 
the  bishop  had  the  right  of  examining  him  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  he  fulfilled  the  re- 
quisite conditions,  and  of  declaring  the  election 
to  be  complete.  The  person  so  elected  ministered 
m  the  midst  of  the  community  which  had 
elected  him,  and  as  a  coadjutor  of  the  bishop  who 
had  admitted  him  to  office.  Even  when  out- 
lying districts  came  to  have  churches  of  their 
own,  which  had  not  a  complete  organisation, 
but  were  dependent  upon  the  church  of  the 
neighbouring  city,  the  same  system  continued 
without  substantial  change.  The  first  modifica- 
tion of  that  system  arose  from  the  practice,  which 
was  at  first  encouraged  more  in  the  Ea^t  than 
in  the  West,  of  building  places  of  worship  on 
country  estates  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  re- 
sided upon  such  estates :  (see  the  eloquent  appeal 
of  Chrysostom  to  landowners,  Horn.  18  in  Act^ 
Apost,  c  5,  Op,  ed.  Migne,  vol.  iz.  147).  So 
different  were  these  places  of  worship  in  both 
their  origin  and  their  purpose  from  the  churches 
of  ordinary  Christian  communities,  that  the 
ordinary  internal  organization  of  such  churches 
seemed  inapplicable  to  them.  They  were  neither 
disciplinary  nor  eleemosynary,  and  consequently 
had  no  need  of  either  the  officers  of  discipline 
or  the  officers  of  almsgiving.  They  were  not 
always  within  the  territoritm  (x^pn)  of  any 
city,  and  in  such  cases  were  as  much  outside 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  a  city  as  the 
estates  upon  which  they  were  built  were  outside 
the  juriikdiction  of  the  municipal  magistrates. 
The  owners  of  the  estates  consequently  claimed 
an  absolute  control  over  them.  Nor  does  there 
appear  to  have  been  in  the  first  instance  any 
interference  with  such  control.  It  is  not  until 
the  6th  century,  and  even  then  not  in  canon  but 
in  civil  law,  that  any  enactments  are  found  on 
the  subjcet.     Probably  in  the  interests  of  ortho- 
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dox  belief,  Jastinian  enacted  on  the  one  hand 
that  no  church  or  oratoiy  should  be  erected 
without  the  consent  of  the  bishop  or  without  a 
sufficient  endowment  (A'omtf.  67),  and  on  the 
•ther  hand  that  the  foundan  of  churches  shoald 
not  appoint  derks  to  miiiister  in  a  church  with- 
out first  presenting  them  to  the  bishop  for  ex- 
amination (Aoof//.  57,  c.  2).  Almost  the  onlj 
other  eastern  regulation  is  that  of  the  Trullan 
Council,  which  yirtuallj  repeats  the  second  of 
these  regulations,  and  in  doing  so  shews  by 
implication  that  it  had  opme  to  be  disregarded 
(Cone,  Tmll,  c  31).    [Obatorium.] 

In  the  West  the  canons  of  Spanish  ami  Galli- 
can  councils  shew  that  the  respective  rights 
of  the  owners  of  estates  and  the  bishops  of 
neighbomring  cities  were  snbjecta  of  frequent 
dispute.  The  earliest  regulation  is  that  of  the 
first  council  of  Orange  (1  Come,  Jlrunsid  a.d. 
441,  c.  10)  which  enacts  that  if  a  bishop  iuw 
built  a  cbnrch  upon  an  estate  belonging  to  him 
which  lies  within  the  territory  of  another  bishop, 
he  shall  have  the  right  of  nominating  clerks  for 
that  church,  but  that  the  actual  appointment  of 
such  clerks,  and  also  the  dedication  of  the 
church,  shall  rest  with  the  bishop  of  the  terri- 
tory. This  enactment  implies  that  in  a  similar 
case  a  layman  h^  &o  absolute  right  of  nomina- 
tion, but  that  the  bishop  within  whose  territory 
the  church  was  built  could  either  accept  or  re- 
fuse the  clerks  whom  the  founder  wished  to 
appoint.  A  century  later,  within  the  Prankish 
domain,  and  after  Teutonic  conceptions  of  the 
rights  of  the  owners  of  land  had  entered 
with  the  Franks  into  Gaul,  the  fourth  Council  of 
Orleans  passed  a  series  of  enactments,  the  tenor 
of  which  shews  that  the  owners  of  estates  upon 
which  churches  were  built  claimed  large  powers 
over  such  churches :  it  enacts  that  those  who 
build  them  are  to  endow  them  with  sufficient 
lands,  and  appoint  a  sufficient  number  of  clerks ; 
that  they  are  not  to  appoint  such  clerks  against 
the  will  of  the  bishop  *'  ad  quem  territorii  ip- 
sius  pririlegium  noscitur  pertinere ; "  and  that 
the  Clerks,  when  appointed,  are  to  be  amenable  to 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  not  to  be  impeded 
by  the  owner  of  the  estate  or  his  agents  in  the 
discharge  of  their  ecclesiastical  duties  (4  Cone. 
Aurelian.  A.D.  541,  c.  7,  26,  33).  But  in  the 
7  th  century  the  council  of  Chtlon8-sur-Sa5ne 
makes  it  clear  that  the  owners  of  such  estates 
had  again  asserted  a  right  both  to  appoint  and 
to  goyem  their  clerks,  independently  of  the 
bishop,  and  enacts  that  this  usage  is  to  be  re- 
formed, so  as  to  give  both  the  ordination  of  clerks 
and  the  disposal  of  the  revenues  of  oratories  to 
the  bishop  {Cone,  Cabill.  A.D.  650,  c.  14).  None 
of  these  or  any  other  Qallican  canons  deal  ex- 
pressly with  the  case  of  ordinary  parish  churches ; 
and  this  must  probably  be  taken  as  negative 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  the 
primitive  usage  had  not  been  altered.  There  is, 
however,  a  Spanish  canon  which  gives  to  the 
builder,  and  apparently  to  the  restorer,  of  a 
parish  church  the  right  of  presenting  clerks  to 
the  bishop  for  ordination,  and  disallows  any  or- 
dination which  is  made  by  the  bishop  to  such  a 
church  in  defiance  of  the  founder's  nomination 
(9  Cone.  Tolet,  ad.  655,  c  2) ;  but  the  absence 
of  any  mention  of  heirs  in  this  canon,  coupled 
With  the  express  mention  of  them  in  the  pre- 
ceding canon,  establishes  a  presumption  that  the 


right  of  nomination  was  penonal  to  the  founder, 
and  did  not  descend  to  his  beira.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  this  canon,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
recognition  in  the  Western  church  before  Caro- 
lingian  times,  of  any  right  on  the  part  either 
of  a  founder  or  of  any  other  person  to  nominate 
clerks  to  a  parish  church  ;  (the  instance  quoted 
in  the  canon  law,  Gratian,  IMcrH,  pars  ii.  caun.  16, 
quaest.  1,  31,  and  ascribed  to  pope  Pelagius,  is 
clearly  of  much  later  date). 

The  policy  of  the  popes  from  the  time  of  Gregory 
the  Great  was  even  more  decidedly  in  the  same 
direction.  That  pope,  writing  to  Fefix  of  If  essina, 
requests  him  to  consecrate  a  church  which  has 
been  built  upon  private  property,  if  he  finds  that  it 
has  be<ui  sufficiently  endowed,  but  expressly  denies 
to  the  founder  sny  rights,  except  the  right  of  admis- 
sion to  service,  ^  which  Is  due  to  all  Chriiitians 
in  common  "  (S.  Greg.  M.  EffUt,  ii.  5,  ad  Felic 
Mc8S(m,y  This  letter,  which  was  afterwards 
ascribed  to  Gelasius  (Append,  ad  Epiat.  GelasH 
Papae^  ap.  Mansi,  vol.  viii.  133,  Migne,  P.  L  vol. 
Hx.  148),  became  the  basis  of  the  canon  law  on 
the  subject  (Gratian,  Decret.  pan  ii.  cans.  16, 
quaest.  7,  26),  and  its  substance  is  embodied  in 
the  form  of  petition  which  is  siven  in  the  Lifer 
DiumuM  for  the  consecration  of  an  oratory  (c.  5, 
3,  p.  92,  ap.  Migne,  P.  L.  vol.  cv.  88).  In  order 
still  further  to  secure  churches  erected  on  pri- 
vate estates  from  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
owners  of  the  estates,  and  to  prevent,  as  it  were 
by  anticipation,  the  abuses  to  which  the  later 
system  of  patronage  gave  rise,  Gregory,  although 
he  required  an  endowment  for  such  churches, 
declined  to  allow  presbyters  to  be  permanently 
appointed  to  them :  they  were  to  be  served  bj 
presbyters  sent  by  the  bishop  from  time  to  time 
(S.  Greg.  M.  Epist.  ii.  12  ad  dttor.  Jronm.,  ix. 
70  et  xii.  12  ad  Paniv.  Firman.^  ix.  84  ad  Benen. 
Ikmdarit^f  cf.  Mablllon,  Comm,  Praev.  m  Ord, 
Bom,  in  ifus.  TUU.  vol.  ii.  p.  19 ;  the  rule  is  aUo 
found  in  a  fragment  printed  by  Holsten,  CbU. 
Rom.  vol.  i.  p.  234,  and  Migne,  P.  L.  vol.  Ixix.  414, 
and  ascribed,  without  sufficient  ground,  to  pope 
Pelagius).  And  a  century  and  a-half  aflerwarda, 
immediately  before  the  great  change  which  we 
are  about  to  describe,  pope  Zachary  lays  down 
a  similar  rule  in  almost  identical  terms :  (S. 
Zachar.  Epist.  8  ad  Pippin,  c.  15,  ap.  Uigne, 
P.  L.  Ixxxix.  935,  xcviii.  87,  Codex  Carolinus  cd. 
Jaff£,  p.  26 ;  in  contrast  to  this  may  be  noted  the 
later  policy  which  disallows  *^  presbyteros  con- 
ductitios  *'  where  a  church  has  funds  enough  to 
have  *^  proprium  sacerdotem : "  Cone.  Pemens.  c 
9,  sub  Innocent.  II«  A.D.  1181,  ap.  Mansi,  vol. 
xxi.  460\ 

But  although  these  earlier  relations  of  found- 
ers or  owners  of  churches  to  the  clergy  cannot 
properly  be  passed  over,  thev  are  essentially  dis- 
tinct from,  although  they  have  often  been  con- 
fused with,  the  later  system  of  patronage.  That 
system  is  an  outgrowtn  of  feudalism.  Both  the 
name  and  the  thing  belong  to  the  Frankiah 
domnin,  and  to  the  period  m  the  Carolingians. 
At  that  }ieriod  the  church  had  become  the  greatest 
landowner  in  Gaul :  it  has  heen  computed  that  a 
tliird  of  all  the  real  property  in  Graul  belonged 
to  it :  (for  some  particulars,  see  e.g.  Roth, 
Oeachic/ite  des  Beneficialwest^nM^  p.  248  sqq. 
Erlangen,  1850).  From  time  to  time  laymen 
had  been  allowed  to  have  the  usufruct  of 
some  of  these  lands,  oft  condition  of  p*ynig 
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Annual  rent  to  the  diurcbes  to  which  they  ' 
aeverally  belonged.  In  the  troubled  tiroes  of : 
Charles  M artel  and  his  sons  (Roth.  p.  315,  and 
appendix  v.,  combats  the  common  view  whidi  i« 
defended  by  Waits,  that  it  was  under  Charles 
If  artel  himself:  see  Hegel  in  von  SybiFs  Zeit^ 
schrift^  Bd.  5,  227),  this  nse  of  church  lands  be- 
came almost  a  necessity  of  state.  In  a  capitu- 
lary of  A.D.743  {CapU.  Liftin,  ap.  Pertz,  M.  U.  0. 
LegwHy  rol.  i.  p.  1 8 ;  Gengier,  GermSniache  Kechts^ 
denkmaleTf  p.  601),  it  is  enacted  that  some  part  of 
the  church  lands  shall  be  for  a  time  appropnated 
to  the  crown  as  an  assistance  to  the  army  (**  at 
sub  precario  et  censu  aliquam  partem  eoclesialis 
pecuniae  in  adjutorium  exercitus  nostra  cum 
indulgentia  Dei  aliquanto  tempore  retineamus  ")> 
The  lands  so  appropriated  were  assigned  as 
'*  beneficia/*  i.e,  as  revocable  and  conditional 
grants  to  individual  soldiers.  The  system  of 
appropriation  soon  became  general,  and  the  ap- 
propriations when  general  also  tended  to  become 
permanent.  Not  long  after  his  conquest  of  the 
Lombards,  Charles  the  Great  confirmed  previous 
beneficiary  grants  of  church  lands,  reserving 
only  to  the  kins  himself  the  right  of  recalling 
them  {Capit,  Langcbcu-d.  A.D.  779,  c  14,  ap. 
Pertz,  i.  38).  A  certain  revenue  was  reserved 
to  the  church :  in  the  capitulary  of  743,  it  was 
fixed  at  one  M  solid  us"  for  each  ^'casata"  or 
homestead :  afterwaixla  it  became  a  fixed  propor- 
tion of  the  produce,  usually  a  ninth  or  a  tenth 
(whence  the  later  system  of  'Hithes**).  The  holder 
of  such  a  benefice  was  entitled  Siinior,  dominus^ 
or  patronus.  The  modern  **  patron  "  of  a  church 
living  thus  preserves  the  name  as  well  as  some 
of  the  functions  of  a  feudal  *'  lord."  (The  iden- 
tity of  "  patronus  "  with  '*  dominua "  and 
"  senior  "  in  this  sense  is  shewn  (1)  by  the  conver- 
tibility of  ^^dominus"  and  *' patronus"  in  the 
civil  law,  €,g.  in  the  text  and  title  of  a  law 
of  Valentinian  and  Valens  in  A.D.  365,  Qxi, 
Theodoa.  5, 11, 1 ;  (2)  by  express  later  statements, 
especially  Rathe rius  Veronens.  Praeloquia,  lib. 
i.  tit.  10,  ed.  Ballerini,  p.  28,  ed.  Migne  P.  L.  voL 
cxxxvi.  165,  **pair<mu8j  sive  ut  usitatius  a  multis 
dici  ambitur,  senior  es  " :  this  use  of  patronus  has 
descended  to  modern  times  in  the  Italian  padrone. 
See  also  Waits,  Die  deutteke  JSei(Aner/cueimgy 
Bd.  u.  40). 

It  was  not  long  before  the  ecclesiastical  duties 
for  the  performance  of  which  the  lands  had 
originally  been  intended  to  provide  were  regarded 
as  subordinate  to  the  general  privileges  of  the 
ownership  of  land.  The  lesser  lords  followed  in 
the  wake  of  the  king.  Just  as  the  latter  claimed 
a  supreme  right  of  nominatlog  to  bishoprics  and 
abbeys  (see  e.  g.  Rettberg,  KirchsngeschioMe 
Deutechiandsy  Bd.  2,  205;  Waits,  I>eutache 
Vcrf.fwmu/ngeKhichte,  Bd.  ui.  196,  354;  id« 
Deutsche  Jieichaverfaesungf  Bd.  iii.  194;  Fried- 
berg  in  Zeitechrift  f.  Kirchenrecht,  Bd.  iii.  70)| 
and  also  a  right  to  determine  who  should  be 
presented  to  churches  upon  the  crown  lands 
(Karol.  M.  CapU.  de  Villis,  A.D.  812,  e.  6 ;  Perts, 
Tol.  i.  181),  so  also  the  former  asserted  the  right 
of  both  nominating  and  dismissing  the  clerks  of 
churches  whiqh  were  within  their  fie&.  The 
ancient  right  of  the  people  to  elect  tended  to 
disappear  before  the  claim  of  the  beneficiary 
holder  of  church  lands,  in  the  same  kind  ot  way 
aa,  in  England,  one  township  after  another 
became  the  manor  of  a  feudal  lord.     Within 


little  more  than  half  a  century  afler  the  death 
of  Charles  Maitel,  this  tendency  had  become  so 
strong  that  not  only  the  people  but  also  the 
bishop  was  ignored.  Charles  the  Great  strongly 
interfered  to  support  the  rights  of  the  bishopA; 
he  wrote  in  a  tone  of  indignant  rebuke  to  those 
who  were  guilty  of  the  "  immoderate  presump- 
tion" of  rel'using  to  present  presbyters  to 
bishops,  and  daring  to  appoint  to  parishes  with- 
out their  bishop's  consent  (Karoli  M.  Edictvm 
pro  JSpiecopia,  ap»  Pertz,  vol.  i.  81,  and  Jair<S, 
Momunenia  Carolina^  p.  371).  But  the  fre^ 
quency  of  the  enactments  in  the  early  part  of 
tiie  9th  century,  against  the  practice  of  omitting 
to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  bishop  in  appoint- 
ments to  parishes,  shews  that  that  practice  was 
neither  uncommon  nor  lightly  abandoned  ;  e,  ^ 
Karoli  M.  Capit.  Oenerae  Aquenae,  A D.  802,  c. 
13,  **Ut  nullum  ex  laicis  presbiterum  vel 
diaconem  sen  clericum  secum  habere  praesumat 
vel  ad  ecdeeiae  suae  ordmare  absque  licentiam 
sen  ezaminatione  episcopi  sui " ;  Vonc.  Mogunt, 
A.D.  8139  c  29,  80,  ap.  Mansi,  vol.  ziv.  72 ;  6 
Cone,  ArekU,  a.Dw  813,  o.  4,  5,  ap.  Mansi,  voL 
ziv.  59 ;  Excerpt,  Canon,  2  ap.  Pertz,  vol.  i.  189 ; 
2  Cone.  CabiU,  a.d.  813,  c  42 ;  3  Cone,  Turon. 
A.D.  813,  c.  15 ;  Hludowic  I.  Capit,  Aquisgran, 
A.D.  817,  c.  9,  ap.  Pertz,  vol.  i.  207.  (6  Cone. 
Paris,  A.i>.  820,  lib.  1,  c  22,  ap.  Mansi,  vol.  ziv. 
554,  and  Conetit,  Wormat,  c.  15,  ap.  Pertz,  vol.  i. 
337,  protect  a  patron  against  a  bishop  by 
requiring  '*  diligens  examinatio  et  evidens  ratio  ** 
on  the  part  of  Uie  bishop  before  the  rejection  of 
a  clerk.) 

It  is  important  to  note,  although  the  subject 
cannot  be  pursued  at  length  within  the  limits  of 
the  present  work,  that  the  usurpations  of  the 
beneficiary  holders  of  church  lands,  and  of  the 
other  feudal  lords  within  whose  domains 
churehes  were  situated,  were  not  limited  to  the 
usurpation  of  the  right  of  appointment  of  clerks. 
They  began  to  claim  a  share  of  those  funds 
which  were  left  to  the  churches  after  the 
alienation  of  their  lands.  In  doing  so  they  were 
supported  bv  the  state.  Charles  the  Great 
directed  the  bishops  to  determine  what  tribute 

{tresbyters  should  pay  for  their  churches  to  their 
ords  {Capit,  de  PreabyUris^  A.D.  809,  c  3,  ap. 
Pertz,  vol.  i.  161,  **  Ut  episcopi  praevideant 
quem  honorem  presbyteri  pro  ecclesiis  senioribus 
triboant  ;*'  and  Lewis  the  Pious,  after  specifying 
the  amount  of  land  which  parish  presbyten 
might  hold  free,  enacted  that  if  they  had  more, 
they  should  pay  ^  debituro  servitium  senioribus 
ftuis'*  (Hludowic  I.  Capit  a.d.  817,  c  10,  ap. 
Pertz,  voL  i.  209).  A  later  decreUl,  falsely 
'attributed  to  pope  Damasus,  which  is  incorpo- 
rated in  the  corpus  of  canon  law,  speaks  with 
reprobation  of  the  growing  custom  of  laymen 
claiming  part  of  the  oblations  which  were 
offered  in  church  (Gratian,  Decret,  pars  ii.  c.  10, 
quaest.  i  16).  In  one  point  only  were  patrons 
checked  with  any  degree  of  success.  Their 
assertion  of  the  right  to  nominate  clerks  was 
closely  followed  by  the  practice  of  selling  nomi- 
nations, or  at  least  of  accepting  presents  for 
them.  This  practice,  although  it  was  not  alto- 
gether suppressed,  was  at  least  checked  and 
discouraged.  It  is  disallowed  by  Omc,  Mo'junt, 
A.D.  813,  c.  80  (which  forms  c.  7  of  the  StatuU 
erroneously  ascribed  to  Boniface  of  Mainz,  and 
printed  as  his  in  D'Achery,  SpicUegivanf  i.  508). 
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Later  in  the  9th  centniy  Hiacmar  of  Rheims  is 
specially  distinguished  for  the  stmnd  which  he 
made  against  it :  he  expresses  his  determination 
in  ever  J  case  to  make  inquiry,  and  in  no  case  to 
ordain  a  clerk  on  the  presentation  of  a  patron, 
if  the  clerk  has  given  a  single  penny  for  his 
presentation  (Hincmar,  Remens.  Epist.  43,  ad 
TnhhUf.  Comit,  ap.  M igne,  Patrol.  LaL  toI.  cxxyi. 
264 ;  id.  Capit.  m  Synod  Bemana.  AM  874,  c  5, 
ap.  Migne,  Patrol.  Lai.  vol.  cxxt.  800). 

The  system  of  patronage  which  thns  grew  out 
of  the  introduction  by  the  Carolingians  of  the 
system  of  granting  church  lands  as  fiefs  waa  sup- 
ported by  two  other  circumstances,  which  also 
resulted  from  the  Prankish  rule. 

(1)  A  freeman  who  built  a  church  upon  his 
own  hind  had  an  almost  absolute  right  of  pro- 
perty in  it.  In  direct  opposition  to  the  Roman 
rule,  according  to  which,  as  has  been  shewn 
above,  the  founder  of  a  church  had  no  special 
rights  whatever  in  the  church  which  he  had 
built,  but  in  full  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
Prankish  jurisprudence,  Charles  the  Great  en- 
acted that  such  a  church  might  be  assigned  and 
sold  :  **  de  ecclesiis  quae  ab  ingenuis  hominibus 
constniuntur  licet  eas  traders,  rendere,  tantum 
modo  ut  ecclesia  non  destruatur  sed  seiviuntur 
cotidie  honores "  (Csptf.  Ft-anoofuri.  ▲.D.  794, 
c.  54,  Pertz,  vol.  i.  75).  Accordingly  the  gift  of 
a  church  to  a  monastery  or  a  bishop  was  accom- 
panied with  the  same  forms  as  the  gift  of  any 
other  real  property  (see  Rettberg,  Kircheng. 
Deutsch.  vol.  ii.  617).  This  right  of  ownership 
carried  with  it  the  right  of  appointment  of  its 
ministers,  subject,  however,  to  the  approval  of 
the  bishop;  the  right  was  not  personal,  but 
descended  with  the  estate,  and  if  the  estate  were 
divided,  and  disputes  arose  as  to  the  right  of 
appointment,  the  bishop  could  not  interfere  other- 
wise than  by  suspending  the  services  of  the  church 
until  the  joint  owners  or  co-heirs  had  agreed 
to  present  to  him  a  single  presbyter  (2  Cone 
CabUUm,  A.D.  813,  c  26,  ap.  Mansi,  vol.  xiv.  98 ; 
so  in  effect  Oonc.  TVi&ur.  A.D.  895,  c  32;  for 
some  questions  arising  from  this  rule  of  joint 
patronage  see  Hinschius,  in  the  Zeitichrift  fSr 
Kirchenr0chtf  vol.  vii.  pp.  1  sqq.).  At  first,  pro- 
vision was  made  that  the  foundation  of  such 
churches  should  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  ^ 
previously  existing  churches  to  tithes  and  other 
dues  (Karoli  M.  Capit  ad  Salt,  A.x>.  803,  c.  3, 
Pertz,  vol.  i.  124,  and  Excerpt.  Qm,  c  19,  Perts, 
vol.  i.  190;  C(mc  Mogtmt,  A.D.  813,  c  41  ; 
Hlodowici  et  Hlotharii  Capii.  c  6,  Pertz,  vol.  i. 
264 ;  Ansegisi  Capit,  lib.  ii.  45,  Pertz,  vol.  i. 
299);  bnt  in  time  the  distinction  between  these , 
privately-founded  churches  and  parish  churches 
proper  was  broken  down,  and  the  original  rights 
of  owners  in  the  one  case  became  Indistinguish- 
able from  the  usurped  rights  of  feudal  lords  in 
the  other. 

(2)  All  holding  of  land  under  the  Prankish 
rule  involved  military  service.  The  AiU  rights 
of  a  freeman  could  only  be  claimed  by  one  who 
could  defend  those  rights  by  arms.  In  some 
instances  it  would  appear  that  clerks  did  not 
hesitate  to  tace  the  field  (e.g.  AnnaUi  &  Amandin 
A.D.  712,  Pertz,  M.  H.  Q.  Scriptonan,  vol.  i.  6 ; 
Einhardi,  Antiales,  A.D.  753,  UM.  vol.  L  139; 
Ruodolii  Fuldens,  Annalea,  A.D.  844,  Aid,  vol.  i. 
364);  but  there  was  a  strong  feeling  against 
their  doing  so,  and  enactments  were  pasMd  to 
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prohibit  it,  e.g.  Karlomanni  Capit.  A.D.  742, 
c  2;  Pertz,  Legwn,  vol  i.  16;  Pippini,  CapiL 
rsniwr.  A.D.  753,  c.  16,  ibid.  vol.  i.  22 ;  Karoli 
M.  CapU.  General,  A.D.  769,  c  I,  ^bid.  vol.  i.  32, 
and  Capit.  Eodeeiaet.  A.O.  789,  c  69,  ibid,  vol.  L 
64.  It  was,  in  other  respects,  desirable  for 
clerks  to  avoid  some  of  the  pei-sonal  burdens 
which  attached  to  freemen,  and  it  not  infre- 
quently became  necessary  to  protect  their  privi- 
leges and  their  lands  against  usurpation.  Con- 
sequently those  churches  and  monasteries  which 
were  large  landowners  frequently  put  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  a  neighbouring  secular 
lord.  The  common  name  for  the  tie  which  thus 
came  to  exist  was  **  advocatia,"  but  with  this 
**  patrocinium  *'  is  interchangeable  (on  this  point 
see  WaiU,  DetUeche  Bev^hmerfauung,  Bd.  ii. 
450,  iii.  321).  The  powers  of  the  <' advocatus," 
or  ^^patronus**  in  this  sen.se,  came  in  time  to 
be  considerable  [Advocate  of  the  Chcrch, 
Vol.  I.  p.  33],  especially  in  relation  to  abbeys, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  middle  ages,  though  'so 
far  from  the  perijd  embraced  in  the  present 
work  as  not  to  admit  of  being  stated  in  detail 
here,  included  Uie  right  of  presentation.  In  our 
own  country  this  system  prevailed  to  so  great  an 
extent  that  the  word  **  advocatia,"  under  its 
modern  form  of  **  advowson,"  has  come  to  be 
synonymous  with  the  right  of  presentation. 

(Of  earlier  books  on  the  snbject  the  best  are  F. 
de  Roye,  ad  lUulum  de  Jure  Patronatusj  Anjon, 
1667,  and  a  short  treatise,  by  the  jurist  G.  L. 
Boehmer,  de  Advooatiae  EocUsiasticae  cum  Jure 
Paironatus  Nexu,  Gdttingen,  1757.  Of  more 
recent  books,  the  best  are  Lippert,  Versuch  einer 
Mstorisch-dogmatiechen  Enttaickelung  der  Lehre 
wm  Patrcnatef  Giessen,  1829 ;  Kaim,  Daa  Kirchen- 
paironatrecht  nach  eettur  Entstehungy  Entwicke^ 
iung,  und  heutigen  Steliung  in  Staate,  Leipzig, 
1  Theil,  1845,  2  Theil,  1866.  Reference  may 
also  be  made  to  Rettberg,  KircKengeechi&tte 
DeutachlandSt  Bd.  iL  pp.  16  sqq.;  to  Walter, 
Lehrbuoh  dee  Eirchenrichta,  ed.  12,  Bonn,  18.*^, 
pp.  457  sqq.;  and  to  Hinschius's  article  in 
the  Zeitachrift  fOr  Klchenrecht^  vol.  vii.,  which 
has  been  quoted  above).  [E.  U.] 

PATBON  8AINT&  For  the  general  doc- 
trine of  the  influence  of  glorified  saints  over 
human  affairs,  see  the  Dicr.  of  Chr.  Biog.  &c. 
What  is  here  given  relates  simply  to  the  actual 
practice  of  Christians  in  adopting  saints  aa 
patrons  whether  of  places  or  persons. 

L  Nomendaiure.  —  A  martyr  supposed  to 
have  a  special  interest  in  a  place  and  its  inhabi- 
tants was  called  their  patron  first  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  4th  century.  St.  Ambrose  is  pro- 
bably the  earliest  extant  witness  to  the  usage, 
when,  in  386,  he  calls  Gervasius  and  Protasiua 
the  *'  patrons  "  of  the  orthodox  at  Milan  {t'piet^ 
xzii.  11).  Somewhat  later  he  says  of  departed 
kings  uid  martjrrs,  *'IIli  fiunt  suppUces,  hi 
Mtroni"  {Expoe,  m  Ev.  S.  Luc,  z.  12). 
Paulinus  of  Nola  frequently  givea  the  title  to 
Felix,  to  whom  his  church  was  dedicated,  and 
under  whose  peculiar  protection  he  believed 
himself  and  his  people  to  live.  Thus,  writing  in 
395  (Carm.  ii.  m  8.  Fel.  26)— 

••0  felfz  Felice  tuo  tiU  prsesnle  Nola, 
Inclita  dve  sscro.  ctelvsti  ftmukpstroDO.'' 

Similarly  Carm.  i^  8.  F.i5L  105 ;  v.  316,  vi.  5 ; 
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iNit  eipecially  in  the  later  NaiaUtia^  which  nacb 
to  the  year  408.     The  usage  was  probably  much 
extended  by  Paulinus.    It  was  taken  up  by  Pm- 
dentius,  whose  hymns,  Dt  Coronis,  were  written 
some  time  after  405  (see  Hymn,  ii.  539,  vi.  145, 
ziii.  lin.  alt.).     St.  Augustine  late  in  life,  about 
421,  makes  an  approach  to  the  usage  with  which 
others  must  have  made  him  fiuniliar,  vis.  when 
he  speaks  of  commending  the  dead  to  the  saints 
near  whom  they  are  buried,  "  tanquam  patronis  " 
(i%r  Cwra  pro  Mort,  iv.  §  6 ;  see  also  zviii.  §  22). 
We  find  the  word  used  absolutely  in  the  books 
De  MkracuUt  &  Stepham,  claiming  to  be  drawn 
ap  at  the  request  of  £rodiua,  the  bishop  of 
Uzalis,   probably  not  long  after  the  year  420. 
£,g,    (in   Prologo) :   ^  £a  quae  per  patronum 
nostrum  Stephanum  primnm  martyrem  snum 
operatus    est    apud   nos   Christus "    (oomp.   i. 
1;  ii.  14).     By  the  year  461,  when  Paulinus 
Petricordius  wrote   his    metrical  Life   of   St. 
Martin^  the  usage  must  have  been  thoroughly 
flstoblished  (see  lib.  1 ;  Migne,  61,  ool.  1016 ;  ii. 
102a-9,  &C.)     The  last-named  author  gives  the 
title  to  St.  Martin,  even  when  speaking  of  events 
that  occurred  in  his  lifetime  (iv.  1041,  1048),  as 
does  Flodoard  to  St.  Remigius  (^HiMt.  EcoL  hem. 
L  13).      The  correlative  to  patronus  is  diena. 
Early  Christian  writers,  however,  did  not,  if  my 
observation  may  be  trusted,  make  this  use  of 
it.     Paulinus    of  Nola,   in  one  of   his  latest 
poems  (A.D.  405),  calls  himself  the  ahrnmnu  of 
Felix  {Conn.  xiii.  m  8,  Fri.  355;  comp.  95). 
Similarly    the    little    town  of  Abella,  «<Unti 
memomtur  alumna  patroni  **  {ibid.  793).     With 
Pmdentius,  the  Romans  are  the  '*  alumni  urbid  " 
of  St.  Lawrence  (cfe  Cor.  ii.  530>   This  word  does 
not  occur  in  the  very  long  poem  of  the  younger 
Paulinus  above  mentioned.    As  the  patron  of  this 
church,  Paulinus  of  Nola  calls  St.  Felix  dominae' 
dim  {JEpist.  v.  15,  xviH.  3,  xxviii.  9,  xxix.  13, 
zxzii.  10 ;  Poem,  xxiii.  109).    This  is  peculiar  to 
Paulinus,  but  the  patron  saint  was  commonly 
called  dominua  (Paul.  Camu  m  8.  Fd.  i.  10). 
In  Lncian's   account  of  the   discovery  of  the 
body  of  St.  Stephen,  he  is  called  **dominus 
Stephanus  "  {Rerelatio^  34, 8,  in  App.  vi.  ad  Opp, 
Aug.).    The  saints  who  reveal  its  site  in  a  vision 
call  themselves  ^  the  lords  of  the  place  "  {ibid. 
7),  and  two  of  them  are  "  dominns  Gamaliel " 
(4,  7X  and  'Mominus  Nicodemus"  (3,  4).    The 
saint  being  domimuy  the  votary  was  m/tus,  as 
we   learn   from    Paulinus  and    Gregory;    but 
the  more  common  phntse  was  /amWHs,  espe- 
cially  in  the  later    part  of  our  period.    Thus 
•Alculn  of  Stephen  (Cam.  31  ad  Aram  8,  Steph.) 
Similarly  Hincmar  and  Abbo. 

The  Roman  relation  between  patron  and  client 
being  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  they  did  not  fall 
into  the  conventional  use  of  any  single  word  to 
denote  the  tutelary  saints  of  a  place  or  person. 
They  were  **  champions  "  or  **  patrons  "  {wpoff^ 
rdiTi,  Chrys.  Mom.  de  88  BsrtUoe  et  ProtdooB, 
%  1\  << advocates"  (vapajcXirroi,  Greg.  Nyss.  in 
xL  Mart,  App,  214,  or  avrtrfopoi,  Chrys.  Horn. 
c  Ludos,  1 ;  ffom,  in  Mart  ii.  669)  ;  '<  inter- 
oessors  **  (upco-jSfvrai,  Greg.  Nyss.  u.  s. ;  Bas. 
Or.  xix.  8 ;  Theodoret,  Or,  Aff.  Our,  viii. ;  Opp, 
IV.  921);  *' keepers  of  the  city  and  guards'* 
(nAivvxM  «al  ^^Xa«fs,  iM/.  902);  '<ehiels  of 
men,  champions,  and  allies,  and  averters  of  evil 
(wo6poi  iuf0p^mp  Kol  wp6f»axot  mil  iwUcovpot, 
Mtu  T«y  icaxwr  itworp^fintoif  ibid,  912),  jic. 


n.  l%e  Choke  of  Fatrona.^ At  6rst  the 
possession  of  a  relic  was  thought  enough  to 
oonstitute  the  saint  patron  of  its  possessors. 
To  give  an  instance:  when  the  body  of 
St.  Boniface  was  brought  to  Fulda,  *<the 
venerable  abbat  Sturmi  with  his  brethren  gave 
thanks  to  Christ  that  they  had  obtained  so 
great  a  patron  "  (  Vita  SturmHj  16  ;  comp.  15). 
This  was  so  fully  recognised  that  relics  were 
commonly  called  patrodnia.  It  often  happened 
that  a  miracle  alleged  in  connexion  with  human 
remains  raised  the  person  to  the  dignity  of  a  saint 
and  local  patron  (raulin.  Petr.  Vita  &  Mart,  v. 
106).  When  the  bodies  of  Gervasius  and  Protasius, 
discovered  at  Milan,  were  found  to  heal  de- 
moniacs, St.  Ambrose  said,  ^  Brethren,  we  have 
escaped  no  slight  burden  of  reproach.  We  had 
patrons,  and  did  not  know  it "  {Epiat.  xxii.  11). 
In  the  course  of  time,  however,  persons  chose  a 
patron.  Thus,  e,  g.  ^  Theodelinda,  about  600, 
built  a  church  at  Monza,  near  MiUm,  in  honour 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  that  he  might  be  an 
intercessor  for  her  husband  and  childzen."  She 
promised  yearly  gifts  to  his  oratory,  that 
through  his  prayers  they  might  have  the  aid  of 
Christ  both  in  battle  and  wherever  else  they 
might  go."  **  From  that  day  they  began  to 
invoke  St.  John  in  all  their  actions  "  (Paulus 
Wamfridus  de  Qestia  Lamjobard,  i.  22,  ed. 
Hamb.  1611,  p.  371 ;  see  Mu$.  Ital.  i.  210). 
Such  freedom  of  choice  as  is  hero  shewn 
has  been  restricted  by  late  decroes  of  Rome, 
when  a  public  patron  is  to  be  elected.  He 
must  have  been  the  ^*  first  bishop  of  the 
place,"  or  one  whose  **body  has  been  found 
buried  then,"  or  who  '*  sprang  from  the  place 
and  was  a  citizen  of  it,"  or  one  who  has  ^  in 
some  wonderful  waj  protected  and  helped  the 
people  in  their  times  of  need  "  (Ferrar.  Frompta 
Bibiioih,  in  v.  Fatr,  88,) 

III.  Fatrone  of  Flacee. — Several  saints  an 
expressly  declared  by  early  writers  to  have 
been  the  '^patrons"  of  certain  places.  The 
name  is  not  given  by  Pmdentius  to  the  saints 
enumerated  by  him  (as  the  glories  of  Africa 
and  Spain  {de  Cor,  iv.);  but  the  fnnctions 
which  he  assigns  to  them  prove  that  they 
wen  so  ngarded.  In  another  poem  (De  Cor, 
V.  145)  three  of  those  mentioned — Fructuosui 
and  his  deacons — noeive  the  name  patronua, 
Leo  taught  that  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  wen  the 
special  patrons  of  Rome  {8erm.  80,  §  7 ;  com* 
pan  what  he  says  of  St.  Laurence,  88,  §  4). 
Genesius  was  the  **  nursling  of  Aries  by  right 
of  his  birth  then ;  its  patron,  by  virtue  of  his 
d^th."  (Auct.  Inc.  Paeeio  S.  Qen.  Arel,  1,  13, 
inter  Opp.  Paulini  Nol.  ad  Calc.  Fpp.)  Alcuin 
tells  us  that,  while  saints  should  be  honoured 
and  imitated  throughout  the  churoh,  "yet  in 
certain  places  they  an  honoured  more  familiarly 
among  their  fellow-citizens  with  a  certain  special 
veneration,  because  of  some  one  of  them  having 
commonly  dwelt  then,  or  because  of  the  pre- 
sence of  his  sacred  nlics,  which  have  been  given 
to  such  or  such  inhabitants  for  a  comfort."  He 
then  proceeds  to  name  several  such  patrons  of 
cities  and  ngious,  as  Si.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  of 
Rome ;  St.  Ambrose,  the  *'  defensor  "  oF  Milan ; 
the  Theban  Legion,  the  glory  of  the  Pennine 
Alps;  Hilary  of  Poitien;  Martin  of  Toun ; 
St.  Denys  and  St.  Germain  of  Paris ;  Remigius 
of  Champagne,  the  people  of  which  whole  pro- 
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i>inee  **  lustnied  to  tin  eity  of  Rheims,  oftrteg 
th«ir  7owt  there  as  if  to  a  pneoit  patron.  Thus 
hath  the  divine  goodneM  provided  for  the  whole 
world  hj  giving  to  the  eeTeral  proyinoee  or 
peoples  a  special  patnm  in  whem  to  rejoice  ** 
(ifom.  de  Aai.  WiUibrordi,  1).  In  the  age  of 
Alcnin,  we  observe,  certain  honours  were  claimed 
for  a  martyr  in  every  chnroh,  though  special 
honours  were  paid  to  him,  and  special  trust 
reposed  in  him  in  thoee  places  of  which  he  was 
the  patron.  But  at  fint  the  honours  paid  to 
them  and  other  saints  were  entirely  locaL  A 
carious  illostraticm  of  this  occurred  when  Julian 
separated  Constantia  from  Oaxa,  of  which  it  was 
a  suburb.  As  a  oonsequenoe,  says  Sosomen 
{Hiit,  Eod,  V.  8),  «<eaeh  has  its  Uahop  and 
clergy  by  itself,  and  its  celebrations  of  martyrs 
and  memorials  of  the  biaht^  who  have  belonged 
teit." 

The  saints    protected  the  chnreh  dedicated 
with  their  relics : 

**  Ita  nils  merltiB  Jsm  teeu  SMrala  tuetv, 
Ut  fwocul  effogiat  bostla  ab  aede  ssoa.** 

(AJcnin,  Carm,  3ft  ai  Oral,  S.  Jndr^ 

Similarly  Carmina  42,  77-79,  85,  95,  98, 115. 
They  afforded   a  general    protection   to   the 
people  who  worshipped  in  their  churches : 

"Mtftyris  egregii  QninUni  altaie  tifamphls 
Hoc  ftilget,  populo  bk  qui  ferat  auxilium.** 

(Id.  Oim.  64  ai  Ar,  8.  <^) 


■Omus 


AilOuvathle 
ooDMtuit  hsee  teeipla  diBsta.* 


Specimens  of  the  Dedication-lbrmulae  of 
churches  (e^,  <<  in  honorem  S.  Joannis  Bap- 
tistae")  may  be  seen  under  ImCBiFnOM,  p. 
848. 

IV.  7^  AnfftU  P<i(rtm«.~When  St.  Michael, 
St.  Gabriel,  and  St.  Raphael  were  first  chosen 
by  authority  as  patrons  of  a  church  or  oratory, 
we  are  unable  to  say.  A  church  dedicated  to  St. 
Michael  was  built  at  Bavenna  in  545.  (Ciam- 
pini,  Vet.  Monum,  ii.  tav.  zviL  in  vol.  L  p.  87). 
The  Besanpon  Sacramentaiy,  a  Qallican  book 
modified  by  Roman  influence,  of  which  the  MS. 
belongs  to  the  7th  century,  gives  a  "  missa  in 
honore  Sancti  Michahel,"  which  was  evidently 
used  on  his  day  in  oratories,  Ac,  named  after 
him,  or  possibly,  as  the  Gallicans  of  that  age  had 
very  few  saints'  days,  on  the  anniversary  of  their 
opening  whenever  it  was  (^*  in  honore  beati  arch- 
angeli  Michahelis  dedicata  nomiai  Tuo  Iocs," 
Mus,  Ttal.  i.  356).  There  is  no  similar  mass  in 
any  other  Gallican  missal,  but  we  find  examples 
in  all  the  old  Roman  sacramentaries,  to  which  we 
infer  from  the  Besan^on  thai  they  belonged  at 
an  early  period.  The  Gelasian  assigns  to  iii.  kal. 
Oct.  *'  Orationes  in  Sancti  Archas^U  Michaelis  " 
{Liturgia  Horn.  Vet.  Murat.  i.  669),  which  con- 
tain no  reference  to  the  dedication  of  the  church ; 
but  the  so-called  Leonian  gives  five  missae  for 
pridie  kal.  Oct.,  under  the  heading,  ^'Natale 
Basilicae  Angeli  in  Salaria,"  of  which  two 
Q.  iv.)  idlude  to  his  being  the  patron  of  the 
church  (Murat.  m.  s.  407).  The  early  copies  of 
the  Gregorian  all  have  such  a  mass  (iii.  kal. 
Oct.),  and  they  all  by  the  title  (Dedicatio  Basi- 
licae S.  Michaelis,  Mur,  S.  Angeli)  intimate  that 


St.  Mlehael  was  the  patron  of  the  church  fm 
which  it  was  to  be  used  (see  Rocca's  copy  in  Opp» 
Greg.  M.  V.  151,  Antv.  1615 ;  Pamelios,  Ritiud* 
SS.  PP.  ii.  346;  Murat.  «.  s.  ii.  125;  Mcsiard  is 
0pp.  Greg.  ed.  Ben.  iii.  135).  Among  the  poems 
of  Alcuin  are  two  on  churches  dedicated  to  him 
(99,  1«8),  three  on  altars  of  St.  Michael  (37,  64^ 
77X  and  a  sixth  (18«>)  *'ad  arsn  sanctomm 
archannlonim,"  •'.«.,  as  the  verses  shew,  of 
Michael,  Gabriel,  and  Raphael. 

V.  Patrtmi  of  Ciaues. — In  the  middle  ages 
evtry  trade  and  profession  had  its  patron,  and 
every  disease  a  saint  especially  gifted  for  its 
cure.  The  germ  of  this  distribution  of  offices 
appears  even  from  the  very  introduction  of 
satnt-worahip.  Thus  Justine,  persecuted  by  the 
magician  Cyprian,  '*  implores  the  Virgin  Muy  to 
aid  a  vixipn  in  peril "  (Greg.  Naz.  Horn.  24  m 
Cypr.  §  11>  St.  Agnes  is  addressed  by  Pruden- 
tius  {De  Cdtoh.  14,  in  fin^)  as  the  especial 
patrooesB  of  female  chastity.  St  Nicetius,  th« 
patron  of  Lyons,  was  the  especial  friend  of 
prisoners  (Greg.  Turon.  Vitae  Fatnan,  viii.  7). 
St.  Sigismund  cured  the  ague  (Greg.  Turon. 
de  Ghr.  Mart.  75).  In  the  Besan^on  Missal 
found  at  Bobio,  belonging  to  the  7th  century,  is 
a  mass  of  St.  Sigismund,  "  pro  irigoriticis  ** 
(MabiUon,  Muaae.  ItaL  i.  344>  Phocas  was 
the  patron  of  sailors  (Aster.  Amas.  B^nocm.  tti 
PAoc  5  in  Clombefis,  Audar.  i.  180,  par.  1680> 
Sailors  at  their  mess  would  by  turns  deposit  in 
money  the  cost  of  a  meal  as  the  share  of  Phooaa, 
and  when  they  arrived  in  port  distribute  it  to 
the  needy  in  his  name  (jSbidy. 

VI.  Good  Opoee  expected  from  Patron  SainU. 
— (1)  That  most  frequently  assigned  to  them  waa 
one,  the  fulfilment  of  which  was  least  open  to 
dispute.  They  seconded  the  prayers  of  their  vota^ 
ries,  and  thus  often  led  to  their  accomplishment, 
where  without  such  aid  they  would  have  failed. 
Si.  Basil  called  them  8<i(o'<«»f  cvmpyel  {Bonk, 
xiz.  8,  xziii.  7).  Leo  of  Rome  exhorts  his  people 
to  keep  vigil  in  St.  Peter's,  *<  who  will  deign  by 
his  prayers  to  assist  our  supplications  and  fastinga 
and  almsgivings  "  (Jkrm.  xi.  4).  Gregory  I.  caUa 
patron  saints  **  adjutores  orationis  "  (/n.  Evang. 
ii.,  Horn.  32,  §  8;  oomp.  Bas.  above).  In  fact 
the  constant  hope  and  request  of  their  dieata 
might  be  expreseed  in  the  words  of  Alcuin, 

*■  Iste  preces  nortras  a4]uvet,  opto,  snU." 

COcarwk,  61  ai  Arom,  S.  Jocmn.  BapL) 

Similarly  Odrm,  28  ad  Septder.  Amnndit 
*'Adjuvat  tste  preoes  populi;*  and  Carm. 
47  ad  Aram  8&  Greg,  et  Ifieron. 

(2)  There  was  no  danger  or  difficulty  in  whick 
their  aid  was  not  invokMi  with  success.  "  Let  us 
keep  vigil,"  says  Leo,  'Mn  the  church  of  the 
blessed  apostle  Peter,  by  whoee  merits  aiding  ua, 
we  may  obtain  release  from  all  tribulationa  ** 
Serm.  84,  §  2;  comp.  81,  §  2).  Some  of  the  in. 
stances  in  Paulinus  are,  even  by  his  own  confes- 
sion, calculated  to  raise  a  smile  rather  than  to 
edify.  For  example,  a  rustic  who  had  lost  two 
oxen  by  theft,  instead  of  pursuing  the  robbers, 
flies  at  onoe  to  the  church  of  St.  Felix,  whom 
he  declares  responsible  for  their  restoration  (JD» 
S.  Fri.  Carm.  vi.  290). 

(3)  The  martyrs  were  the  especial  protectort 
of  those  who  were  named  aA^r  them.  Thus 
Theodoret  says  that  Christians  ^  make  a  point  of 
giving  the  appellations  of  the  martyrs  to  their 
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children,  bj  that  means  procuring  safety  and 
guardiaxisbip  for  them  **  (jSraec,  AJf,  Cw,  Disp. 
TiU.  u.  s.  923). 

(4)  The  active  assistance  in  battle  of  some  long 
departed  hero  was  the  subject  of  many  a  Greek 
and  Roman  myth.     Among  the  semi-converts 
of  the  4th  century,  there  could  not  fail  to  be 
many  on  whom  these  romantic  traditions  had 
made  a  deep  impression,  and  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised  at  their  speedy   reproduction    under  a 
Christian  guise.      The   patron  martyr  was   re- 
garded as  a  faithful  ally,  both   in  aggression 
and  defence  of  those  who  served  him  well.     It 
is,   in  short)  in    the    heathen  myth    that   we 
discover  the   germ   of  the  mediaeval  romance 
which  culminated  in  the  conversion  of  the  apos- 
tles   into     knight-errants.      Theodoret    relates 
that  on  the  night  before  the  battle  in  which 
Theodosius  overthrew  Eugenius,   A.D.  894,  St. 
John  and  St.  Philip  appeared  to  him  "  in  white 
garments    and    riding    on  white   horses "  and 
told  him  that  they  had  been  **  sent  as  his  allies 
and  champions "  {ffist.  v.  24).      St.  Ambrose 
had  promised  that  he  would  often  visit  Florence. 
After  his   death   in   397   ''he  was    frequently 
leen  praying    at    the  altar    in  the  Ambrosian 
basilica   which    he   had   himself  built  there,** 
and  when  the  city  was  besieged  by  Radagaisut 
in  406,  he  appeared  to  a  citizen  of  the  place 
and  foretold  its  safety.    The  next  day  Stilicho 
came  to  its  relief  (  Vita  Ambros,  a  Paulino  conscr. 
50).     During  the  war  with  the  Goths,  A.D.  410, 
the  Romans  refused  to  repair  a  weak  part  of  the 
city  wall,  '*  affirming  that  Peter  the  apostle  had 
promised  them  that  the  guardianship  of  that 
place  should  be  his  care.     For  the  Romans  reve- 
rence   and   worship    this   apostle    above    all " 
(Procoplus  de  Bdh  OothicOj  i.  23 ;  ed.  Kieb.  ii. 
110).    St.  Augustine,  421,  heard  and  believed 
that   when    Kola    was  besieged,  St.   Felix,   its 
patron  (ed.  Nieb.  iL  110),  appeared  (/'«  Our. 
pro    Mart.    xvi.).      Leo    of    Rome,    440,    asks 
triumphantly,  **Quis   banc    urbem    reformavit 
salnti  ?    Quis  a  captivitate  emit?    Qnis  a  caede 
defend! t?    Ludus    Circensium,  an    eura    Sanc- 
torum ?  "  (Semu  81,  §  1).     Venantius,  a.d.  560, 
mys  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul  {Poem.  iii.  vu.  19), 

**  A  tede  bMiill  duo  pn^poguMttla  pneamt." 

A  part  of  the  poem  from  which  we  quote,  including 
this  claim  of  protection,  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
scribed by  Ina,  a.d.  689,  on  the  walls  of  his  church 
at  Glastonbury  (Holland.  Feb.  torn.  i.  p^  906> 
Compare  Rbuos. 

(5)  But  more  alien  still  (Vom  the  spirit  and 
iuth  of  the  Gospel  was  the  dependence  placed  on 
the  patron  from  protection  from  the  consequences 
of  sin,  even  at  the  day  of  judgment.  We  find  even 
blasphemous  expression,  as  I  think  it  must  be 
detmed,  of  this  dependence  at  the  earliest  period 
of  patron  worship.  Thus  Prudential  declares 
that  he  desired  to  be  oa  the  left  hand  of  the 
judge,  that  Romanus  may  oome  to  his  rescue 
(2?tf  Coron,  X.  in  fine).  The  patron  is  a  mediator 
with  Christ,  as  Christ  with  the  Father  (ibid,  ii. 
578).  This  extravagance  may  be  partially 
ascribed  to  the  improper  licence  which  the 
Christian  poets  allowed  themselves:  but  the 
fandamental  error  is  common. 

VII.  1  am  not  acquainted  with  any  book  that 
treats  exclusively  or  especially  of  patron  saints. 
Works  on  the  general  cultus  of  toe  saints  are, 
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among  others,  J.  Camerarius  de  fnvoctiioM 
Sinctorum^  Graece,  Lips.  1545;  R.  Montagu 
(bp.).  Treatise  of  Invocation  of  SaintSy  1624; 
Will.  Forbes  (bp.),  Coneiderationes  Modeetae  de 
Invoc.  Sanct.  Lond.  1658,  Helmst.  1704,  Frank- 
fort, 1707  ;  Oxf.  A.  C.  L.  1856 ;  G.  Morley  (bp-X 
Epistohe  duae  de  Inv.  Sanct,  Lond.  1683 ;  Dean 
Freeman  (Samuel),  Diecourae  concerning  the  fn» 
vocation  of  Saintif  in  bp.  Gibson's  Preservative 
against  Popery,  vL  4,  Lond.  1738;  W.  Clagett, 
Discourse  concerning  the  Worship  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  and  the  Saints^  Lond.  1686;  re- 
printed in  Gibson,  u. ». ;  Caspar  Sagittarius, 
Dissert,  de  NttalitHs  Martyrum,  Rotterd.  1699 ; 
J.  E.  Tyler,  Primitive  Christian  Worship,  Lond. 
1840,  1847. 

On  the  patronage  of  angels  especially,  see 
Steph.  Clots,  IhKtatus  de  Angehtatria,  Roetoch. 
1636 ;  Job.  Prideanx,  The  Patronage  of  Angels^ 
Oxf.  1636.  [W.  E.  S.] 

PAUL,  Apostle  ;  Fevtivalb  of,  Era 

(1)  Festival  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paui* 
See  Peter,  Apostle,  Ferivau  of.  Commemo^ 
ration  of  St,  Paul  on  June  30,  t&tdL 

(2)  Festival  of  Conversion  of  St.  Paul. — The 
observance  of  this  fsstival  dates  from  a  much 
later  period  than  the  preceding,  though  it  is  not 
at  all  easy  to  approximate  to  the  time  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  The  reason  for  such  a  coni<- 
memoration  is  not  far  to  seek:  a  conversion 
such  as  that  of  St.  Paul  stands  on  an  altogethet 
different  footing  f^m  the  call  of  any  other 
apostle,  and  when  it  is  considered  how  different, 
humanly  speaking,  Christianity  would  have 
been,  had  God  not  thought  fit  to  employ  St.  Paul 
as  He  did,  we  may  allow  that  there  is  a  sense 
in  which  Renan  is  justified  in  calling  St.  Panl 
<*the  second  founder  of  Christianity." 

Besides  the  general  importance  of  the  event 
herein  commemorated,  there  was  also  probably  a 
desire  to  bestow  a  fdrther  commemoration  oa 
St.  Paul,  88  though  he  had  hardly  received 
sufficient  recognition  by  the  festival  of  June  29, 
of  which  the  commemoration  of  St.  Paul  oa 
June  30  is  also  evidence ;  a  need  which  would 
be  the  more  felt  inasmueh  as  other  important 
festivals  soon  became  associated  with  the  name 
of  St.  Peter.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  feast  of 
the  Conversion  of  9t.  Paul  is  peculiar  ta  the 
Western  church,  the  special  necessity  of  which 
we  have  spoken  as  tending  to  its  origination 
being,  on  the  whole,  peculiar  to  the  West. 

In  inquiring  as  to  the  date  at  which  ws  cam 
first  find  traces  of  the  observance  of  this  festival, 
we  shall  do  well  in  the  first  place  to  clear  the 
ground  of  fictitious  instances.  Baronius  {Mart^ 
xom,  Jan.  29)  appeals  to  sermons  of  St.  Angus- 
tine  fbr  this  f^tival,  an  appeal  which,  if  sub- 
stantiated, would  give  a  decidedly  early  date. 
The  sermons  in  question  are  those  giVen  by 
the  Benedictine  editors  as  278,  279  {Pttroi, 
xxxvili.  1268),  and  also  189  of  those  rejected  br 
them  as  spurious  (i).  xxxix.  2098).  As  regarcb 
the  first  of  these,  while  it  is  true  that  the  con- 
version of  St.  Paul  is  dwelt  on,  the  particular 
part  of  the  Acts  containing  that  history  having, 
it  would  seem,  been  the  lection  in  the  service ; 
yet  the  heading  which  comiects  the  sermon  with 
the  festival  ipro  solemnitate  conversionis  S, 
PauK]  is  certainly  late,  for  the  sermon  is  cited 
in  the  Indiouhu  of   Fossidius  (c  8)  as  <'di 
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Tocatione  apostoli  Paoli  et  Ofmunendatione 
ontionis  dominicaCf"  and  it  seemi  to  have  been 
one  of  thoM  made  for  the  paschal  season,  when 
the  Acts  was  regularly  read.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  Caiendarium  Carthagmenae  makes  no 
mention  of  this  festival,  a  weighty  argument 
against  ita  celebration  in  Africa  in  Augustine's 
time. 

Kot  unnaturally,  in  the  course  of  time,  when 
the  festival  was  actually  established,  the  subject 
matter  of  the  sermon  led  to  its  receiving  its 
later  title.  Thus  Florus  (Expos,  in  Epp,  Fault ; 
1  Cor.  iii.,  1  These,  iv.,  1  Tim.  i. ;  Patrol,  cxix. 
324,  &C.)  invariably  cites  it  as  Sermo  de  Conver- 
tUme  Apoetoli  Pavli.  Assuming  the  authorship 
of  this  expositio  to  be  established,  the  above  is 
the  earliest  allusion  we  are  acquainted  with  to  the 
existence  of  the  festival,  bringing  it  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  9th  century. 

The  second  sermon  is  entitled  in  some  MSS.,  it 
is  true,  m  Ckmvertione  &  Pauli,  but  Florus 
always  cites  it  merely  de  Paulo  Apotioh  (op.  ciL  ; 
Rom.  i.  viii.  ix. ;  Phil.  ii.).  The  third  sermon  is 
merely  a  cento  made  up  from  other  sermons  oi 
St.  Augustine. 

No  homily  for  the  day  is  found  in  the  works 
of  Leo,  Maiimus  of  Turin,  Bede,  tic.  The  festival 
is  given,  however,  in  some  forms  of  the  Gre- 
gorian Sacramentary  (col.  22,  ed.  M^uard), 
whare  the  service  includes  a  'solemn'  benediction. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  Pamelius  obelizes  it, 
and  the  Cud,  Keg.  Suedae  (Vat.  1275)  of  the 
Beoedictine  edition  omits  it  altogether.  This 
MS.  is,  however,  of  about  the  date  900  A.D.,  and 
H^nard's  Cud.  lheoderiG<m$is  i.,  a  century  earlier, 
gives  the  festival,  but  puts  it  after  the  com- 
memorations on  the  same  day  of  SS.  £meren- 
tianus  and  Machai*ius.  It  may  be  noted  that 
the  festival  is  altogether  wanting  in  the  Gre- 
gorian antiphonary.  Almost  identical  with  the 
form  in  the  Gregorian  Sacrameatary  is  that  in 
the  Ambrosian,  the  only  differences  being  that 
the  latter  has  a  prayer  tuper  stndonetn,  and  that 
the  benediction  is  shorter.  In  the  Cornea 
Hieronymi  it  is  entirely  absent,  Jan.  25  being 
merely  recognised  as  the  Nataleoi  Macharius  and 
Emerentiauus.  Taking  then  into  account  the 
reference  of  Florus,  and  assuming  the  date  of 
the  Cod,  Tkeodericensie  to  be  rightly  given,  it 
will  follow  that  the  festival  was  existing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  9th  century}  but  its  absence 
from  MSS.  of  the  sacramentary  of  a  later  date 
will  suggest  that  it  came  but  slowly  into  recog- 
nition. Thus  there  is  no  allusion  to  it  in  the 
capUulare  of  Ahy  to,  bishop  of  Basle  early  in  the 
9tn  century. 

On  turning  to  the  martyrologies,  we  find  in 
the  Mart.  Hieronymi  for  Jan.  25,  after  the  entiy 
**  Kicomediae,  Biti^**  the  further  notice,  '^  Romae, 
Translatio  &mcti  Pauli  Apostoli "  (Patrol,  xxx. 
455),  a  suggestion,  it  would  seem,  of  a  different 
kind  of  origin  for  the  festivaL  The  metrical 
roartyrology  of  Bede  gives  a  notice  of  the  day, 
**  Octavas  meritogaudet  conveiiio  Pauli "  (PatroL 
zciv.  603).  This,  however,  is  wanting  in  some 
MSS.,  and  may  be  summarily  dismissed  as  an 
interpolation.  Moreover,  in  the  ordinary  martyr- 
ology  of  Bede,  in  its  true  text  as  edited  by 
HeDSchenius,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  conver- 
sion of  St.  Paul,  though  this  occurs  among  the 
additions  of  the  late  texts  (Acta  Sanctonim^  March, 
▼oL  iL  p.  xi.).    The  martyrology  of  Rabanos 


Maums  mentions,  on  Jan.  25,  both  the  trans- 
lation and  conversion  (Patrol,  ex.  1130);  see  also 
Notker  (PalroL  cxxxi.  1039).  Wandalbert,  in 
the  9th  century,  commemorates  the  festival, 
*'  Octavo  ex  Saulo*  conversum  gloria  Paulum  " 
(Patrol,  cxxi.  587).  Some  9th-rentnry  calendars, 
however,  do  not  recognise  the  festival  (see,  e.g., 
the  Kal.  Floriaoense,  in  Martene  and  I>urai^, 
Atnpl,  CoU.  vi.  650).  We  may  perhaps  approxi- 
mate to  the  date  of  the  introductiou  of  this 
festival  into  England  by  noting  that,  while  there 
is  uo  mention  of  it  in  the  pontifical  of  Egbert, 
archbishop  of  York  (732-766  A.D.),  yet  it  is  given 
in  the  sacramentary  of  Leofric  (bishop  of  Exeter, 
1050-1072  A.D.).  The  MS.  of  this,  however, 
now  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  is  of  the  10th 
century  (Surteea  Sodety'i  PMioationa,  voL  Ixi. 
p.  xi.). 

(3)  Apocryphal  Literature.  —  Of  apocryphal 
works  connected  with  the  name  of  St.  Paul  there 
is  a  considerable  quantity.  There  are  Acts  of 
Peter  and  Paul,  published  by  Tischendorf  (Ada 
Apostohrum  Apocrypha,  pp.  1.  sqq.;  cf.  p.  xiv). 
There  are  also  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla  («'/>.  p.  40 ; 
cf.  p.  xxi.)  referred  to  as  early  as  Tertullian  (d$ 
Baptitmo,  c  57).  A  Syriac  version  of  this  has 
been  published  by  Dr.  Wright  (Apocryphal  Acta 
of  the  Apoetles). 

Two  spurious  letters  exist  in  Armenian,  on« 
purporting  to  be  from  the  Corinthian  church  to 
St.  Paul,  and  the  other  the  apostle's  answer.  A 
Latin  translation  of  these  is  given  in  Fabriciua 
(Codejc  Paeud.  Vet.  Tfst.  iii.  667,  sqq.).  An 
English  translation  by  Lord  Byron  is  also  given 
in  Moore's  Life  of  Byron.  We  have  also  a  spu- 
rious letter  to  the  church  of  Laodicea,  in  Latin 
(for  which  see  Lightfoot's  Coloasiana,  ed.  2,  pp. 
281,  sqq.),  and  a  series  of  letters  in  Latin, 
forming  a  correspondence  between  St.  Paul  and 
Seneca.  These  are  given  by  Fabricius  (op.  ciL 
i.  871;  cf.  Jerome  de  Viria  Hiuatr.  12;  Aug. 
Ep.  153  ad  Macedoaium,  §  14 ;  reference  may 
also  be  made  to  the  essay  in  Lightfoot's  Philip^ 
pianay, 

Further,  we  have  an  Apocalypse  of  Paul,  first 
edited  by  Tischendorf  (Apdcalypaea  Apocryphaej 
pp.  34,  sqq.)  from  a  Greek  MS.  in  the  Ambro- 
sian library.  A  S3rriac  text  also  exists,  of  which 
an  English  tranaUtion  has  been  published  (ib. 
p.  xvii.).  [K.  S.] 

PAUL,  ST.  (IK  Abt)l    [Pbter.] 

PAULA  (1),  martyr  at  Byxantium  under 
Aurelian,  with  her  husband  Lucianus  and  their 
children  Claudius,  Hypatius,  Paulus,  Dionysiua ; 
commemorated  Jan.  19  (Col.  ByzcaU.).  Basil. 
Menol.  places  her  under  Jan.  3,  naming  the 
children  as  above,  but  the  husband  Ludllianos, 
and  attributing  the  martydom  to  the  reign  of 
Aurelian.  The  Cat.  ByMorU.  has  Paula  and  her 
children  (who  ore  not  named)  and  her  husband 
Lucillianus  under  June  3.  In  Ifieron.  Mart,  a 
Paula  with  numerous  others  at  Rome  occur 
under  June  3. 

(8)  Domitio;  commemorated  at  Bethlehem 
Jan.  26  (ffieron.  Mart.) ;  Jan.  27  (Usuard.  Mart. ; 
Vet.  Bom.  Mart,). 

(S)  Vivgin  martyr  at  the  dty  of  Malaca  in 

«  The  reeding  of  the  MSS.  for  the  mlstslri'n  reading  of 
the  eariier  ediiiuns.  aaeclo. 
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Spain;     comroemoraUd     June     18    (Usuard 
Mart.), 

(4)  Commemorated  with  Sabinus,  Haximus, 
snd  others  at  Damasoas  July  20  (Usnard.  Mart.), 
This  name  oocnrs  as  Paulas  in  Hieron,  Mart, 

[C.  H.] 

PAULINA,  martyr  with  her  parents 
Artemins  and  Candida  at  Rome ;  commemorated 
Jon.  6  (Usnard.  Mart, ;  Vet.  Bom,  Mart,), 

[C.  H.] 

PAULINUS  (l\  martyr  with  Heraclius  and 
others  at  Athens;  commemorated  May  15 
(Basil.  Menol.), 

(%)  Martyr  with  Felioissimns,  Eradins,  and 
others  in  Etrnria;  commemorated  May  26 
(^Bieron,  Mart, ;  Usnard.  Mart,), 

(8)  Bishop  of  Nola,  confessor ;  commemorated 
June  22  (Usuard.,  Wand.,  Hteron,  Mart, ;  Vet, 
Mom,  Mart. ;  Florus,  Mart.  ap.  Bed.}. 

(4)  Martyr;  commemorated  Ang.  25 
(Wright,  Syr,  Mart,). 

(b)  Bishop  of  Trkvet  nnder  Oonstantins,  con- 
ftssor;  nataiis  Ang.  81  (Usnard.  ifor^. ;  Boll. 
Acta  88,  Aug.  vi.  668) ;  depodtlo  Sept.  4  (Biermu 
Mart,), 

(6)  Martyr  with  four  others ;  commemorated 
Sept.  7  (Wnght,  Syr.  Mart.), 

(7)  Bishop  of  York,  confessor ;  commemorated 
in  Britain  Oct.  10  (Usnard.  Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart,), 

[C.  H.] 

PAULUS  (IX  the  first  hermit  in  Thebais ; 
oommem.  Jan.  10  (Usnard.,  Wand.,  Mart, ;  Vet. 
Bom,  Mart, ;  Bed.,  Notk. ;  Boll.  Acta  88.  Jan.  i. 
602);  with  Johannes  the  Calybite  Jan.  15  (Oal. 
Bytant. ;  Dan.  Oodex  lAtmrg,  ir.  251). 

(2)  Martyr  with  Pausirion  and  Theodotion  at 
Cleopatris  in  Egypt  under  Diocletian;  com- 
memorated Jan.  24  (jCal.  Byzani, ;  Boll.  Acta 
SS.  Jan.  u.  591). 

(8)  Bishop  of  Trois  Ch&teani ;  commemorated 
Feb.  1  (Usnard.  Mart ;  BoU.  Acta  38,  Feb.  i. 
92), 

(4)  Martyr  with  Cyrillna,  Engenins,  and 
others;  commemorated  in  Asia  Mar.  20. 
(Usuard.  Mart, ;  Bierm,  Mart ;  Boll.  Acta  88. 
Uart.  iu.  83> 

(5)  Bishop  of  Karbonne,  confessor;  com- 
memorated Mar.  22  {ffieron.  Mart, ;  Vet,  Bom, 
Mart. ;  Florus,  ap.  Bed. ;  Wand. ;  Boll.  Acta  SS, 
Har.  ilL  371). 

(6)  Commemorated  with  Isidoms,  monks  at 
Corduba,  Ap.  17  (Usnard.  Mart.), 

(7)  Martyr  with  Petms,  Andreas, '  Dionysia ; 
passio  commemorated  at  Lampeacns  May  15 
(Usuard.  Mart ;  ffieron.  Mart), 

(8)  Commemorated  at  Nevers  with  Heraclius 
And  others  May  17  (Hiertm,  Mart. ;  Usuard. 
Mart,), 

(9)  Presbjrter ;  commemorated  at  Antnn  with 
bishop  Reverianns  June  1  (Usnard.  Mart.). 

(10)  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  martyr  under 
Constantius;  commemorated  June  7  (Usuard., 
Wand^  ffieron.  Mart. ;  Vet.  Bom.  Mart, ;  Boll. 
Acta  8S.  Jun.  ii.  13). 

(11)  Martyr  with  Cyriacus,  Paula,  and  others 


at  Tomi ;  commemorated  June  20  (ffierom. 
Mart. ;  Usuard.  Mart. ;  Boll.  Acta  SS.  Jun.  It. 
8). 

(15)  Martyr  with  his  brother  Joannes  xmder 
Julian;  commemorated  at  Rome  June  26 
{Bieron.  Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart, ;  Usuard.  Mart.). 

(18)  Deacon  and  martyr;  commemorated  at 
Corduba  July  20  (Usuard.  Mart.),  Under  this 
day  occur  in  Hieron.  Mart,  Paulus  at  Corinth 
and  Panlus  (Paula  in  Usnard.)  of  Damascus. 

(14)  Martyr  at  Kicopolis;  commemorated 
Aug.  11  (Wright,  Syr.  Mart.), 

(16)  Junior,  patriarch  of  Constantinople; 
commemorated  Aug.  30  and  Not.  6  {Cal,  ByzarU, ; 
Daniel,  Cod.  Likirg.  it.  267, 273).  Under  Not.  6 
a  Paulns  occurs  for  Africa  in  Hieron,  Mart, 

(16)  Patriarch  of  Constantinople;  com- 
memorated Oct.  3  {Cal.  Ethiop.), 

(17)  Commemorated  with  Paulina  Dec.  5  (Cai, 
Ethiop.),  In  Hieroiif  Mart,  a  Paulus  occurs  for 
this  day,  with  many  others,  but  no  Paulina. 

[C.  H.] 

PAU8LA0US,  bishop  of  Synnada  in  the  7th 
century ;  commemorated  May  13  (Badl,  Menol, ; 
Boll.  Acta  83.  Mai,  iii.  240).  [C.  H.] 

PAU8ILYPUS,  martyr  under  Hadrian; 
commemorated  Ap.  8.  (Basil,  Menol,),    [C.  H.] 

PAUSIRION,  martyr  with  Paulus  and 
Theodotion  under  Diocletian;  commemorated 
Jan.  24  (Basil,  Mend. ;  Oal.  Byzant.),    [C.  H.] 

PAVEMENT.  Although  scarcely  to  be  in- 
cluded among  Christian  antiquities,  the  platform 
or  pavement  on  which  Roman  goTemors  of 
proTinces  and  other  like  officials  were  accustomed 
to  place  their  chairs  when  sitting  in  judgment 
comes  under  our  notice  on  one  occasion  of  such 
pre-eminent  interest  that  some  mention  of  it 
can  hardly  be  omitted.  It  must  be  almost  need- 
less to  say  that  the  occasion  referred  to  is  that  in 
which  our  Lord  was  brought  before  Pilate — ''  in 
the  place  called  the  PaTement "  (cir  r6Toy  Kry6' 
ltM¥0¥  \i$6crperro¥,  St.  John  xix.  13).  It  appears 
that  it  was  the  practice  for  Roman  ofHcials  of 
high  rank  to  cause  such  a  paTement  to  be  con- 
structed as  an  adjunct  to  a  praetorium  whereTer 
one  was  established.  Suetonius  (m  Vita  Jul, 
Caee.)  says  that  it  was  related  of  Julius  Caesar 
that  in  his  expeditions  he  carried  with  him  ^lare- 
ments  sectile  and  tesselated  ("  in  expeditionibus 
tessellata  et  sectilia  parimenta  circumtulisse  ''). 
Casaubon  remarks  upon  this  passage,  that  what 
he  carried  with  him  were  probably  the  materials 
with  which  such  official  paTements  might  be 
constructed. 

A  representation  in  art  of  such  a  paTement  may 
be  found  on  the  top  of  the  reliquary  of  carved 
ivory  [Reliquaryj  preserved  in  the  Biblioteca 
Quiriniana  at  Brescia,  in  the  subject  of  Christ 
brought  before  Pilate,  the  seat  of  the  latter 
being  placed  on  a  slightly  raised  platform  or 
dais.    This  casket  is  probably  of  the  4th  century. 

The  pavements  of  churches  were  in  the  earlier 
ages  usually  either  of  mosaic,  or  tesselated,  or  of 
sectile  work,  the  latter  being  made  up  of  pieces 
of  marbles,  porphyries,  or  granites,  cut  so  as  to  fit 
together  and  form  patterns.    One  of  the  earliett 
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eiunplM  of  thf  former  ii  probablT  the  p«Teni«iit 
in  the  buihcB  of  Rfpuitai,  orir  OrlriiUTillf, 
in  Algeria,  probably  circa  A.D.  S'ib.  (Sm 
woodcut.)  The  two  kiodi  of  work  wm 
vrmoatllj  niied,  u  in  tti*  psTmcDE  of  the 
dwpcl  of  St.  AUMudn,  on  tka  Vis  Latiu, 
ft    few    mlUa   tna    Ronw,    diwormd   ihoat 


twtnt;  jeui  kgo.  In  tbii  iniUnca  aUbi  of 
mu-ble  encloK  )qB>ra  of  cotne  moiuc  of  white 
marble,  in  which  wen  B  lOrt  of  quatnfoil*, 
roughly  formed  br  teuerae  of  dark  atone.  Thii 
pavement  probably  daUd  from  the  5th  or  6th 
ecntary.  Ooe  of  very  liuilar  character,  and 
probably  of  the  aame  date,  wu  diKOvered  in 
1658,  when  the  original  level  of  the  north  aide 
of  the  choir  of  S.  Lorrcio-fuor-Ie-Mora,  at 
Kame,  waa  reached  by  ei(avatian.  The  pavemeat 
of  the  earlier  church  of  San  Clemente,  at  Rome, 
wai  fouod  to  coDiiat  of  ilabi  of  marble  arranged 
in  a  lomewhat  limpte  pattam.  Tha  chnrchei  of 
St.  Sophia  and   SL  John  Studi  "      ' 

■       ■     ■  r    their 


1  pmt  in  moujo  (r,  Salienberg, 
JBa"dtnimBle  Conataiitiiiapeli,  tec,).  A  good, 
thoagh  imall,  example  ofa  uctile  pavement  will 
be  found  in  the  tiiforium  of  the  cathedra!  of 
Aii-la-Cbapellf,  being 
that  brought  by  Cbarlei 
Bavenna. 

Motaic  pavements  not  anfteqaently  contained 
[DKriptioni  rfcoiding  tha  name*  of  the  donon. 
The  remaini  of  inch  an  ingcription  wero  found  in 
the  rnini  of  the  baiilica  of  Reparatu*  mentioned 
above.  In  thii  occurs  the  nunei  of  Paulua, 
Fompooiua,  Rnsticm,  and  Adeodatui   with  the 

The  pavement  is  one  of  coniiderable  eleganci; 
it  ie  divided  into  comparttnents,  in  which  are 
figures  of  itaga,  goati,  ibeep,  ic  An  engraving 
will  be  found  in  Let  Ojrrelagts  tinaillA,  by 
11.  Ami,  pp.  15-28,  borrowed  from  that  given 
in  the  report  of  the  CommiBiou  Sdentifique 


del'Alg<rie{Beaui.Art.,I.  I.  pi.  liii.>  Anothw 
initance  of  a  pavement  provided  by  til* 
contribution!  of  the  members  of  the  chnrch  it 
aflbrdsd  by  a  recent  diieoveiy  at  Olympia, 
mentionad  in  a  letter  printed  in  the  Ti-'^f  «t 
April  IB,  18TT.  It  is  there  stated  that  the 
ruins  af  a  lai^e  Byiantine  charrh,  "  perhapt  as 
early  as  tha  5th  aatary,  hsd  been  found. " 
Tha  panmsnt  sf  Uii  ohnreb  was  formad  of 
lar^  marble  alahs,  im  me  of  which,  in  the 
centre  of  the  nave,  was  inscribed,  "  Kyriskoa, 
a  moat  disoeet  Anaginastes,  who  for  Uit  salva- 
tion of  hi*  soul  omsnietited  the  pavement." 

In  tha  crypi  of  the  cathedral  of  Vercna  are 
remains  of  a  taaselated  pavement  of  elegant 
deaign,  pnbably  not  later  in  dsle  than  the  5th 
century  (V.  cagrsTing  in  Mnieani  Veroueme  bj 
Msffel,  p.  ocviii.),  U  the  compartments  of  this 
an  inscriptions  containing  the  uameg  of  the 
eontribaton  to  U»  work  and  atating  the  qnaa- 
titles  paid  for  by  ascb,  as  "  Eusebia  cam  snii 
tessallBTit  P.  CXX." 

Another  remarkable  instance  of  an  early 
.  Lvement  ia  that  of  the  chnrch  of  Dedsmonkha, 
In  UiDgrelia  (TV  fl  I'mai.  be  by  Capt.  Talfer, 

tl23),  which  M  attribnted  to  the  6th  centnn. 
thii  inalaiKe  forty  imalt  eircnlar  slabs  ai 


asMrtwl  to  ba  pUo«il  over  the  heads  of  the 
"I71S1  Twropinoira,"  tha  forty  taints  martyisd 
in  Armenia,  in  the  timi  of  Licinius,  by  being 
eipoeed  to  the  rlgonr  of  a  winter  frost   in   a 

Nor  were  pavement*  made  use  of  for  memorials 
coly,  for  Orenrr  of  Kyna  (in  Theod,  Orat  25) 
wys,  "  Not  da  the  walls  alone  of  this  tonpla 
read  us  leeaoni  of  piety,  for  the  very  pavement, 
in  its  mosaic*  likt  a  flowery  mead,  promotes  obt 
initmction."  That  faw  example*  have  remainad 
to  onr  time  will  not  ^ipear  lorpriiing,  when  it  ia 
ibered  that  the  pavement  is  the  part  of  the 
. '-injury. 


irch  of  all  tl 


One  example  of  a  tesseUted  pavemen' 
mention  aa  being  one  of  tha  few  iniUnce*  of  the 
oflcarreuce  of  ChriirtiaB  symbols  ip  Roman 
remahu  In  England ;  the  pavement  diicovered 
at  Frsmpton  In  DorsaCsbire,  an  engraving  at 
which  has  been  given  by  Lysoni  {Sttigutat 
Britaimat-lUimimaey  The  ruins  in  which  it 
was  discoverod  wvn  apjnreuUy  those  of  a  villa; 
it  covered  the  floor  of  an  apartment  of  a  iqaui* 
form  with  a  aemidrcnlar  projectiau  or  apse 
tnaa  on*  lide.  In  a  compartment  occupying  tha 
central  part  of  tha  arc  of  the  apse  remninid 
the  two  handles  with  portions  of  the  lip  of  a 
vase  which  if  complete  would  probably  faava 
boma  the  ftirm  of  the  vases  or  chaliges  often 
found  in  early  Christian  art  (v.  ChaUCE); 
while  in  tha  oaubn  of  tbaehoKl  of  the  samicircle 
was  the  labanim  forming  the  centre  of  a  band 
of  foliage ;  immediately,  however,  beyond  tbh 
band  was  one  which  nn  round  the  room,  and 
was  decorated  with  figures  of  dolphiui.  In  the 
centre  of  this  hand  and  in  coninct  with  tha 
Uharnm  waa  a  large  head  t>f  Neptnna,  while  ■ 
figure  of  Cnpid  oeaapUd  a  like  position  on 
anothir  side.  It  Is  diffieult  to  form  a  eatlsfh»> 
tory  oonclo^on  as  to  the  destination  of  thla 
apartment  In  vitw  of  this  remarkable  oollocatioa 
of  Pagan  deities  and  Christian  lymbols. 

[A.K.5 

PAX.    [EiB%p.»03.] 


PAX  V0BI80UM 

PAX  VOBISOUM.    [DoMiNus  VoBiacuii.] 

PEACE,  KISS  OF.    [K]s&] 

PEACOCK.  See  Lamps,  p.  921.  The  pca- 
eock  was  a  &yoiirite  omament  from  the  Ist 
oenturj ;  it  ia  founds  with  other  birda,  at  Poa- 
svoli  (see  new  freaooea  in  the  South  Kensington 
Musenm,  nos.  1270-73),  at  Pompeii  and  Hercn- 
laneum,  and  repeatedly  in  the  Jewish  catacombs 
of  the  1st  century  (Parker's  Fhotograph$, 
Boa.  561,  562>  Martigny  says  it  waa  a  symbol 
of  the  Resurrection,  firom  the  annual  moulting 
and  renewal  of  its  beautiful  tail-feathers,  re- 
ferring to  Boeio  (jB.  Sott.  p.  641)  and  Aringhi 
(i.  S,  11.  Ivi.  c.  36,  p.  612).  Mamachi  {Antiq. 
Chrigt  I.  iii.  p.  92)  says  there  is  neither  authority 
for,  nor  objection  to,  the  symbolism,  a  view  in 
which  we  concur ;  and  Martigny  quotes  a  sentence 
from  one  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua's  sermons 
(5  J90S*  2Vm.)  which  compares  our  body  to  all 
the  trees  of  the  wood  as  well,  and  with  equal 
plausibility. 

St.  Augustine  (de  CiviL  ZM,  1.  zxi.  c.  ir.) 
speaks  of  this  bixd  aa  an  emblem  of  immor- 
tality, from  the  opinion  of  his  time  that  its  flesh 
was  in  part  or  entirely  incorruptible.  For  this 
or  whatever  reason  it  is  made  in  the  cemeteries 
to  accompany  the  Good  Shepherd  and  the  sym- 
bolic Orpheus,  see  Frksoo,  p.  696,  Bottari,  iii. 
taT.  Ixiii.  Like  the  Vine  and  the  Good  Shepherd, 
it  was  part  of  the  repertory  of  heathen  deco- 
ration, the  fact  is,  as  any  draughtsman  will 
aee,  the  peacock  with  outspread  tail  is  specially 
adapted  to  omament  circular  raultings  and  walls 
beneath  them,  as  in  Aringhi,  JL  3.  cfiL  iL  p. 
59.  Its  radiating  plumes  make  it  a  geome- 
trical centre  for  circles  or  curres  of  deco- 
ration, and  it  is  equally  well  suited  to  be  a 
centre  of  colour.  It  was  probably  one  of  the 
earliest  ornaments  adopted  by  Gbristian  painters, 
but  it  may  have  been  one  of  the  Isteat  invested 
vith  sMsed  meaning 

The  writer  cannot  find  it  in  Garruoci's  Vetriy 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  parlienhuply  in  favour 
as  a  fresco  subject  for  walls  or  roof  ornament. 
Martigny  gives  an  example  from  the  cemetery  of 
SS.  Marcellinus  and  Peter  (see  woodcut)  of  a 
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peacock  with  circular  train  displayed  standing 
on  a  globe,  with  the  remark  that  the  artist 
**  ecvidantly  "  means  to  symbolise  the  winged 
■iml  rising  above  the  earth  after  the  reaurrec- 
Hon,    There  ia  a  similar  painting  in  St.  Agne 


(Bottari,  t.  iii.  pi.  184>  He  is  strengthened 
by  Boldetti  {dauteri,  kc  p.  164)  and  by  Lnpi 
(pisterL  ii.  t.  i.  p.  204)  in  the  conviction  that 
the  casks  or  dolia  painted  near  this  latter 
[Douuu]  represent  the  blood  of  martyrs  in- 
terred in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  pea^ 
cock  their  resurrection. 

A  peacock  with  two  chicks  is  represented  in 
fresco  on  a  vaulted  monument  in  the  catacombs 
of  St.  Januarius  at  Naples.  The  latter  seem  to 
be  issuing  from  a  kind  of  neat-shaped  basket 
(IVAgincourt,  Peintur^  pi.  ii.  no.  9).  The  pea- 
cock and  young  an  also  found  in  a  Christian 
catacomb  discovered  at  Milan  in  1845  near  the 
basilica  of  St.  Naxaire,  for  which  Martigny 
nfers  to  Polidori  90pra  alcuni  Sepohri  anU- 
Cristiani  m  MilanOj  1S45,  p.  57. 

One  reason  for  believing  the  figure  of  the  pea- 
cock to  be  rather  ornamental  than  symbolic  is 
that  it  is  but  rarely  found  in  sculpture.  Two 
peacocks  are  fbnnd  with  a  verse  on  the  epitaph 
of  the  priest  Romanus  in  the  Mus^  ^Lapidaire 
at  Lyons,  and  ^is  omament  was  frequently  used 
in  after  days  in  the  Bysantine  sculpture  of 
Venice  (Ruskin,  SUmea  of  Venioe,  voL  i.  p.  265. 
M.  Leblant  (/fMcr.  ckr^,  de  la  Qaule)  says  he  has 
only  found  it  three  times  on  monuments,  and 
Martigny  oidy  knows  two  examples  in  Rome-- 
one  on  the  tombstone  of  Aurelia  Proba  (Boldetti, 
p.  361).  There  is  one  on  an  end  of  the  sarco- 
phagus of  Junius  Bassus  (Bottari,  t.  i.  p.  1). 
The  peacock  is  sparingly  used  in  a  merely 
decorative  way  in  Carlovingian  omament. 
There  are  two  rather  conventionally  but  beau- 
tifully arranged  in  an  evnngeliary  of  Charle- 
magne's (Bastard,  vol.  ii.  pL  2).    [E.  St.  J.  T.] 

PEABL.    [Mabqabita,  p.  1090.] 

PECTORAL  CROSS  (Greek,  ^icrfXirwr; 
Lat.  Crux  CoHaria,  pedorale^  rationale,  forma- 
liam,  loghun^JirmBde,  firmacuhan;  Ital./prnw^, 
fermagUo).  liie  names  mWwwfc, /ojTwtm  (Arfyioi'X 
were  adopted  bv  Christianity  fVom  the  high- 
priest's  breMt-plata.  They  may  be  best  explained 
in  Magri's  words  {Hierolexioon,  s.  v.):  "quia 
miraculose  futura  demonstrabat,  et  quasi 
loquebatur  ac  ratiocinabatur,  ideoqoe  rationale 
etiam  dicebatur."  The  word  is  used  by  Gregory 
of  Tours. 

The  earliest  account  of  the  pectoral  cross 
given  by  Hofmann  (Z«r.  CTmo.)  dates  fVom  the 
94h  century.  It  is  that  of  Anastasius,  the 
:  librarian,  ''Cmoem  com  pretioso  ligno  vel  cum 
reKquiia  sanetonua  ante  pectus  portare  suspen- 
sam  ad  ooUnm^  hoc  eat,  quod  vocant  Encol- 
pinm. ' 

Pope  Innocent  III.  traces  its  use  by  the  pope 
to  the  vesting  of  the  high  priest  under  the 
Mosaic  law  {Ve  Saero  Altarie  Myaierio^  lib.  L 
cap.  53). 

In  the  East  the  custom  began  of  all  Christians, 
aad  not  bishops  alone,  wearing  a  cross  hung 
about  the  neok.  [Ekodlpiov;  BiiXiQUAitY} 
Gregory  of  Tours  relates  that  he  once  put  out 
a  fire  by  drawing  from  his  breast  a  cross  of  gold 
which  inclosed  some  relics  of  the  Virgin,  the 
Apostles,  and  St.  Martin. 

It  should  be  notioed  that  neither  Durandns 
nor  Thomas  Aquinas  includes  the  ]iectoral  cross 
amongst  the  otflcial  vestments  of  a  bishop ;  yet  it 
appeaiy  that,  though  it  was  not  a  part  of  tha 
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eiclusively  episcopal  vesture,  biihopf  were  in  tbe 
habit  of  wearing  a  pectoral  croM  in  the  time  of 
Duran  lue.  The  prayers  which  are  nsnally  recited 
on  putting  the  croae  upon  the  breast  are  not 
anterior  to  the  14th  centurj,  at  which  date  the 
pectoral  cross  seems  firft  to  hare  taken  rank 
amongst  episcopal  ornaments. 

Pugin  {Qlosaary)  obserres  that  the  pectoral 
cross  is  now  considered  an  emblem  of  juriadio- 
tion,  hence  when  a  bishop  enters  the  diooase  of 
another  he  wears  the  cross  concealed. 

[H.  T.  A.] 

PBCTORALB,  PBOTOBALia  These 
words  are  used  in  a  variety  of  senses  to  describe 
things  worn  on  or  covering  the  breast.  We  may 
mention,  for  example,  (1)  the  band  or  fillet  en- 
circling the  breast  of  women.    See  e.  g,  Jer.  iL 

82,  where  the  Hebrew  D^^P  (errfMtCfds^ 
LXX)  is  rendered  by  Jerome  faacia  peotor'Us; 
cf.  also  Isa.  iii.24(Vg.);  (2)  iU  use  as  equivalent 
to  RatkmaU  (see  the  article),  but  no  instances 
occur  of  this  sufficiently  early  for  our  purpose ; 
(3)  Gregory  the  Great,  in  one  of  his  letters,  uses 
pectoralis  (ai,  pectoraie]  simply  for  a  great-coat, 
which  he  sends  as  a  present  to  £cclesius,  bishop 
of  Clttsium,  who,  having  no  winter  coat,  suffers 
from  the  cold  {JEpiiL  ziL  47;  Patrol.  Ixzvii. 

1251).  r^  &] 

PEDniAVIUM.    [Haundt  Tbubsdat.] 

PEDULES.    [Shoes.] 

PEDUM.    [Pahtobal  Staff.] 

PEOASinS,  martyr  with  Adndynns  and 
others  in  Persia  under  Sapor;  commemorated 
Nov.  2  (Basil,  Menol. ;  Daniel,  Cod.  Liturg,  iv. 
273).  [C,  H.] 

PELAGIA  (1),  «ho]y  martyr**  under  IXo- 
cletian;  commemorated  May  4  (CaL  Byumt,^ 
Daniel,  Cod.  Liturg,  iv.  258). 

(2)  Hftrtjr  at  Antioch ;  eommtmonted  June 
9  (Basil,  Mmol.). 

(8)  Martyr  with  Januarius  at  Nioopolis  in 
Armenia;  commemorated  July  11  (^Hieron. 
Mart. ;  Usnard,  Wand. ;  Florus,  Mart.  ap.  Bed.). 

(4)  Martyr  of  Tarsus  under  Diocletian ;  com- 
memorated Oct.  7  (Basil,  Menol.y 

(5)  Virgin  martyr  at  Antioch  under  Nmne- 
rlan;  commemorated  Oct.  8  (Basil,  ifeno/.); 
with  the  virgins  KlecU  and  Barbara  (Cai. 
ArfMn.);  with  different  companions  (Hmrm. 
Mart.);  « our  mother"  (CaL  ^ysant.);  Ma 
litfTUp  Daniel,  Cod.  LUurg.  iv.  270. 

(6)  Quondam  meretriz  of  Antioch,  died  a  nun 
at  Rome ;  commemorated  Oct.'8  (Basil,  Menoi. ; 
Usuard,  Mart. ;  Wright,  Syr.  Mart.). 

(7)  Peocatrix,  martyr  at  Antioch  with  Baro- 
nicus  and  forty-nine  others ;  commemorated  Oct. 
19  (ffierm.  MarL',  VH,  SonL  Mart;  Usnard, 
Wand.,  Mart).  [C.  H.] 

PELEUS,  bishop,  martyr  with  Nilni,  bishop 
In  Egypt ;  commemorated  Sept.  19  (BasiL  Menol. 
Usuard,  Mart. ;  Vet.  Som.  Mart. ;  BolL  Acta  3S. 
Sept.  vi.  21) ;  mentioned  again  by  Usuard  under 
Feb.  20  [a  H.] 


PELBUSIUB  or  PELU8IU8,  presbyter, 
martyr  at  Alexandria;  commemorated  Ap.  7 
(Hieon.  Mart.;  Usuard,  Mart. ;  Boll.  Acta  8& 
Ap.  i.  659 ;  Wright,  Syr.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

PELICAN.  The  pelican  is  sometimes  oiad 
as  a  Christian  symbol,  in  consequence  of  the 
myth  which  relates  that  whin  a  serpent  has 
bitten  her  young,  she  tears  open  her  breast  and 
revives  her  hrood  with  her  own  blood.  Tlie 
application  of  this  symbol  to  the  Saviour,  who 
gave  His  own  blocKl  for  perishing  man,  was 
readily  made  (Alt,  Dm  HeiUgeffbUdtr,  p.  56). 

PELU8ICTAB.    [Philosabcab.] 

PENITENCB.  The  penitential  discipline, 
in  its  original  conception,  required  a  delinquent 
to  pass  through  three  stages,  beginning  with  a 
confession  of  his  guilt  [Exomoloobbis],  and  ending 
with  absolution,  and  a  restoration  to  his  forfeited 
privileges  [Reoomgiliatiom].  The  intermediata 
stage  of  penanoe  is  treated  in  this  article  in  the 
following  order  :— 

L  Nambs.   Oaioai  and  DavsLamnr,  pi  IWSL 

II.  pBIOa  TO  THI  SPBBAn  QV  Tin  NoVATtAS  HBavT. 

1.  />iiratiofi  <f^  penanoe,  p.  1688. 
%  Ritet  and  ueoffea,  p.  1580. 

IU.  Taa  PBVITBKTIAL  Statioks,  p.  IMl. 
U  Tfu  Maurturt,  p.  1581. 

L  Tbeir  position  in  tbe  churdi. 
U.  Duration  and  mode  of  penanea. 

a.  T%eBnrtn,^lMi2. 
L  Their  position. 

lb  f%t  XiMsIsrt,  p.  IMM, 
L  Their  position. 
IL  Bites  sod  pnjeia. 
IU.  OrasB. 
Iv.  Penitential 


IV. 


l»  Jntkt  Matt,  p.  158«. 
1.  in  tts  Wut,  p.  158Y. 
L  PnbUc  penitenoe. 
IL  Private  peniienoa. 

V.  8ns  AHO  Pbitaltiss. 

1.  Bine  eut(feetieig  topmumos,  p.  IMS. 
L  Open. 
IL 


4.  The  Byrtanden,  p.  IMt. 
I.  Their  position. 

Faov  TBI  mnnLB  ov  tsb  Tn  Cinim 


t.  AiMlMsf,  p.  1601. 

I.  ¥nMtlier  exclusively  spliitaaL 
It  Pnaons  on  whom  Inflinted. 
HI.  Unifoimity  of. 
!▼.  AllevlAtloD  ol 

a.  fi|y  rspentsnoB. 
h.  Qy  confeiisioD. 
e.  By  intercession, 
a.  Pmitenoe  denieA,  p.  1603. 

I.  Sometimes  to  the  first  commission  of 

taliadelieta. 
IL  Generslly  to  the  repeUUon  of  dsffrta 

ncpiated. 
IU.  SomeUmes  tOl  the  hour  of  desfh. 

4.  PmiteneenftkettcK  p.  1505. 

5.  Beeiton  ^  penitenoe,  p.  1600. 
0.  Minieter  qf  penitence^  p.  1000. 
T.  Penitenoe  qfeUrgy,  p.  1607. 

L  Nambs.    Orioin  and  DEYBLonoBHT. 
The  original  'meaning  of  the  Latin  word 
tttdki^  with  its  Greek  equivalent  /Mrdyoi%  was 
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repentance — implying  change  of  heart,  contrition, 
and  amendment.  In  this  sense  it  was  frequently 
used  by  early  ecclesiastical  writers.  The  transi- 
tion from  this  meaning  to  that  of  penitential 
discipline  is  not  difficult  to  trace.  Along  with 
the  inward  feeling  of  contrition,  there  came  to  be 
combined,  in  the  theological  idea  of  repentance, 
an  outward  act  of  self-abasement.  Qradually 
the  outward  act  was  accepted  as  a  sign  of  the 
inward  sorrow,  and  ultimately  took  the  place  of 
it.  Isidore  (ii.  16,  de  PoMOentilm),  following 
Augustine  {Ep.  54),  derives  the  word  from  the 
penal  idea  underlying  penitence :  **  Poenitentia 
nomen  snmpsit  a  poena.  In  Raban.  Manr.  Irutit, 
ii.  29,  the  derivation  is :  **  A  punitione  poenitentia 
nomen  accepit,  quasi  punitentia,  dum  ipee  homo 
punit  poenitendo,  quod  male  admisit."  The 
author  of  the  de  vera  *  tfalaa  Poenit.  c  19,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Augustine,  slightly  varies  the 
etymology:  **Poenitere  est  poenam  tenere,  ut 
semper  puniat  in  se,  ulsdscendo  quod  commisit 
peocando."  This  explanation  is  adopted  by  Peter 
Lombard  (sentent.  ir.  dist.  14),  and  by  Gratian 
(de  Poenit.  dist.  3),  and  is  the  accepted  etymology 
of  the  Roman  canonists  (Morinus  PoenitetU.  i.  1). 

The  Latin  word  in  universai  use  to  express 
penitential  discipline  in  all  its  stages  and  degrees 
was  poenitentia,  with  its  corresponding  concrete 
noun  poenitens,  a  penitent,  and  the  verb  poeni- 
tere,  to  do  penance  In  Cyprian  and  in  the  Cone, 
Either,  the  noun  is  generally  used  with  some 
adjective,  as  '*  agere,  facere  poenitentiam  plenam, 
veram,  legitimam."  At  a  later  date,  poenitentia 
was  employed  as  equivalent  to  the  discipline  of 
the  kneelers,  the  third  and  principal  etoHon  of 
penance  (1  Cone.  Tolet,  c.  2 ;  Cono,  Agath,  c  60 ; 
Felix,  iii.  Ep,  vii.)  In  the  Latin  penitentials  the 
verb  is  used  by  itself  absolutely.  2.  Exomolo- 
gesis.  A  Greek  word  adopted  by  Tertullian 
{Poenit,  c.  9),  and  need  by  C^rian  and  Pacian, 
and  occasionally  later.  3.  Abstinere,  oommunione 
privari,  oommunionem  non  accipere.  The 
lightest  form  of  censure,  consisting  in  rejection 
from  participation  in  the  sacred  elements  for  a 
period ;  a  frequent  formula  in  the  Latin  councils. 
4.  Segregatio,  separatio ;  the  translation  of  the 
Greek  iu^tffiUs,  5.  Plere,  andire,  substrari,  oon- 
•istere — ^tlie  terms  of  the  four  stations. 

The  Greek  equivalent  of  poenitentia  is 
|lL*rA»o^a.  This  word  retained  for  the  most  part 
its  original  meaning  of  change  of  heart.  Basil 
uses  it  (c.  34)  to  signify  the  penitential  course 
(see  (kmc  La^Bh,  c.  l^) ;  in  another  place  (c.  22) 
to  express  the  principal  station  of  the  dvoirf- 
vTorr«f.  In.  the  latter  instance  it  precisely 
corresponds  .with  a  similar  use  of  the  Latin 
poenitentia.  In  the  later  Greek  rituals  fierdtfoia 
is  a  proetration.  In  the  penitential  ascribed  to 
John  the  Faster,  at  the  end  of  the  '*  Oido,"  the 
penitent  is  instructed  to  say  the  trisagion  eight 
times  .  .  .  and  to  make  eight  fiereu^las,  A 
little  before  it  is  directed  that  women  iA6yoy 
wpoirKvy^<rus  iroicfrwo-oy  x^P^f  furtufomy.  The 
word  fierdtrota  here  must  signify  some  laborious 
and  humiliating  posture.  2.  l^ofio\Syticrit.  The 
word  employed  by  all  Greek  canonical  writers  to 
signify  the  course  of  discipline.  It  occurs  in  this 
aense  in  the  Ep,  iL  ad  Curmtk.  which  bears 
the  name  of  Clem.  Rom.  3.  hf>opicti6s  —  the 
ordinary  term  of  the  Can,  Apott.  and  also  of  the 
canons  of  Cone,  in  T  uil.  It  signifies  separation 
from  the  faithful  (compare  St.  Luke  vi.   22), 
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involving  either  simple  rejection  from  the 
eucharist,  or  in  addition  to  rejection  the  per- 
formance of  certain  penitential  acts  and  rites, 
the  nature  of  which  "was  not  defined,  but 
depended  on  the  custom  of  the  church.  4. 
irpo(rfcA.aforrfff,  kKpoAiuvoiy  ^owlxropTts  or 
yoyvKKivovrtSf  ervyitrrdfupou  The  four  stations. 
(Gregory  Thaumat.  Ep,  c.  11 ;  Basil  (M^^//<pAi/oc. ; 
Cone.  Ancyr.  itc)  5.  kHoivMrfrros  •Jvau  The 
penitential  censure  of  Cono,  Ephea.  (c  6) ;  Cone. 
Choked,  (cc  4, 8, 16, 23)  6.  hnrltuov.  An  eccle- 
siastical penalty  (Basil,  Ep.  cc.  7 1, 74 ;  Sozomen, 
H,  E.  vii.  16).  6roitci(r^t  in  rmv  Keuf6yM¥ 
ivtrifiiois  (Cono,  Chnloed.  cc.  3,  8,  9  ;  Cone,  m 
ThiU,  cc  44,  49,  &c.)  In  the  Greek  penitentials 
the  prayer  over  those  whose  penance  was  at  an 
end  is  called  c^x^  rmtf  ^|  4inxtfdt»p  Kvofiiimv. 
7.  Ko/poviinwy  to  impose  a  penalty  according  to 
the  canons,  a  later  Greek  usage  (JSvchologion^ 
Gear,  p.  678). 

The  theory  of  penitential  discipline  was  this : 
that  the  church  was  an  organised  body  with  an 
outvrard  and  visible  form  of  government ;  that 
all  who  were  outside  her  boundaries  were  out- 
aide  the  means  of  divine  grace ;  that  she  had  a 
command  laid  upon  her,  and  authority  given  to 
her,  to  gather  men  into  her  fellowship  by  the 
ceremony  of  baptism ;  but  as  some  of  those  who 
were  admitted  proved  unworthy  of  their  calling, 
she  also  had  the  right,  by  the  power  of  the  keys, 
to  deprive  them,  temporarily  or  absolutely,  of 
the  privilege  of  communion  with  her,  and,  on 
their  amei&dment,  to  restore  them  once  more  to 
chuieh  membership.  On  this  power  of  exclu- 
don  and  restoration  was  founded  the  system  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  It  was  a  4>urely  spi- 
ritual jurisdiction.  It  obtained  its  hold  over 
the  minds  of  men  from  the  belief,  universal  in 
the  cataolic  church  of  the  early  ages,  that  he 
who  was  expelled  from  her  pale  was  expelled 
also  fVom  the  way  of  salvation,  and  that  the 
sentence  which  was  pronounced  by  God's  church 
on  earth  was  ratified  by  Him  in  heaven.  No 
body  of  heretics  ever  ventured  to  claim  this 
power.  Ambrose  was  not  merely  taking  high 
sacerdotal  ground,  but  stating  an  historical  &ct, 
when  he  said  {D$  Poenit,  \.  2),  **  Hoc  jus  sibi  lecte 
Ecclesia  vindicate  quae  veros  sacerdotes  habet ; 
haeresis  vindicare  non  potest,  quae  sacerdotes 
Dei  non  habet.  Non  vindicando  autem  ipsa  de  se 
pronuntiat,  quod  cum  sacerdotes  non  habeat,  jus 
sibi  vindicare  non  debeat  sacerdotale/'  Peni- 
tence has  at  once  its  origin  and  sanction  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  primarily  in  the  promise 
of  Christ  Himself  (St.  Matt,  xviii.  18).  A 
system  of  discipline  was  undoubtedly  in  foroe 
among  the  Jews  at  the  Christian  era,  and  was 
recognised  by  our  Lord  (St.  John  xvi.  2 ;  St. 
Luke  vi.  22).  In  the  development  of  church 
organisation  which  the  apostles  were  appointed 
to  carry  out,  penitential  discipline  was  assigned 
iU  place  (1  Cor.  v.  3-5;  2  Cor.  xiii.  10^  I'Tim. 
i.  20 ;  Tit.  iii.  10).  Two  of  the  great  "  roortalia 
delicta,*"  nutechia  and  tdoM'itrii^  in  the  case  of 
the  incestuous  man  at  Corinth.  (1  Con  v.),  and 
of  the  heretics  Hymenaeus  and  Alexander,  were 
visited  with  apostolio  censure.  The  former 
example  contains  the  elements  of  the  future 
discipline.  It  was  a  distinctly  spiritual  sentence. 
The  decision  emanated  from  the  chief  pastor : 
**/  have  judged  already."  It  was  announced 
before  the  congregation:   ''When  ye  are  gft> 
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thered  together."  Ita  effect  wu  to  ezpoee  the 
delinqaent  to  some  bodily  mortification :  **  Deli- 
Tered  unto  Satan  for  the  deetniction  of  the 
fleih/'  Ita  ol^ject  was  his  amendment:  *'Thai 
the  spirit  mar  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord." 
And  ita  result,  his  ultimate  restoration,  on  his 
repentance,  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church  (2 
Cor.  ii.  6,  7).  Many  of  the  fittbers  saw  in  this 
expression—''  deliTered  unto  Satan  fi>r  the  .d*- 
atmction  of  the  flesh,"  a  sanction  for  the 
austerities  of  penance  (Origen,  m  LeviL  Horn. 
ziv.  4 ;  Pacian,  Patam»  ad  Poenit.  c.  18  ;  Basil, 
o.  7  ;  Ambrose,  dePomit,  L  13 ;  August,  dt  Fit. 
0t  Opp.  c  2d).  The  TCfnrenees  to  ecclesiastical 
discipline  in  the  earliest  writers  are  natarallj 
rare  and  Arafmentary.  The  organisation  of  the 
church  was  no  less  incomplete  in  this  than  in 
other  matters.  Clemens  Roman.  ( £jpK  ad  Cor, 
c  57,  ed.  Jaoobaon)  has  the  following  passage  : 
iftMtyojf  t^rtw  i/jLiy  4p  rm  votftwi^  rov  Xpforov 
fiUpovs  Ktd  iXX0yl/»»vt  «4pe^a>a<,  #  ca^  hcf 
pf^X^f^  SMcovrrat  i«pt^#a««i  Ac  r^r  fXriSos 
mbrov.  The  reference  of  this  to  some  simple 
form  of  discipline  is  unmistakable.  The  S/ip- 
herd  of  Hermiu,  which  is  probably  a  generation 
later  than  the  Clementine  i^iistles,  speaks  clearly 
and  fully  at  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  century 
of  the  practioe  of  separating  an  offender: 
(Herm.  Pastor,  via.  iii.  5;  see  iMl  Similitud. 
Tii.)  An  evidence  for  the  ezistenoe  of  pent* 
tential  discipline  in  these  early  times,  which 
is,  perhaps,  stronger  than  any  isolated  passage, 
is  the  uniTeraal  tradition  of  the  <*hnrclk.  The 
origin  of  Montanism  is  dated  by  Kpiphanius 
in  one  place  (ifoeras.  li.  33)  as  hx  back  as  a.». 
126.  Other  authorities  fix  it  about  A.a  150 
(Robertson,  Ch,  Hist,  i.  5)w  That  is  to  say,  Moa- 
tanus  was  only  one  generation  removed  from 
the  apostle  St.  John.  He  separated  from  the 
flhurch  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the  claims  of 
the  church  with  regard  to  discipline.  In  other 
words,  discipline  was  so  widely  prevalent,  and  so 
firmly  established,  as  to  create  a  schism  within 
a  generation  of  the  last  of  the  apostles.  The 
inference  from  this  is  well  drawn  out  by  Thorn- 
dike  (Laws  of  the  C^mrcK,  iii.  x.  2 ;  fVorftt^  Lib. 
of  Anglo-Cath.  Theol.  voL  iv.  pt.  1).  After 
Montanus  there  can  no  longer  be  any  question 
on  the  discipline  of  penance  being  part  of  the 
regular  organisation  of  the  church.  In  the 
early  ,ages  the  necesnty  for  church  censures 
must  have  been  comparatively  rare.  As  the 
need  arose,  the  bishops  with  their  priests  dealt 
with  each  iCase  in  some  simple  manner,  after  the 
model,  no  doubt,  laid  down  by  St*  Paul.  The 
treatment  of  those  who  lapsed  during  the  Dedan 
persecution  gpive  the  flnst  impulse  to  a  more 
systematic  land  uniform  organisation.  Crimes 
were  clasyiified,  j^enalties  promulgated,  and  the 
duration  of  penance  was  defined.  The  oorre- 
snondenoe  oetweea  the  Roman  and  African 
churches,  xhich  appears  in  the  epistles  of 
.  CypriAa,  gtvM  aooe  insight  into  the  method  in 
uwhich  a  degree  of  luniformity  was  gained.  Local 
•  needs  and  QirRumstanees,  no  doubt,  had  their  in- 
;:duenoe«on  the  decifiionf  of  the  early  synods.  The 
.system  I  in 'the  West  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  so -rigidly  defined  as  in  the  East.  The 
.  ^no|iieal  epistles  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus, 
Qasil,  and  hi«  brother  Gregory  of  Nys«a,  were  j 
:,at  once  the  expression  aad  ^he  support  of  this 
more  inflexible  rigidity.     Under  their  influence  \ 


the  elaborate  system  of  the  penitential  stntiona 
took  its  rise.  These  stations  were  taken  into 
the  canonical  code,  but  they  never  appear 
to  have  entered  into  the  practical  administra* 
tion  of  the  Western  discipline.  The  3rd, 
4th,  aad  the  beginning  of  the  5th  centuries  may 
be  regarded  within  general  limits  as  the  flourish* 
ing  period  of  the  penitential  8y:item.  It  was 
then  complete  and  regular,  aad  at  the  saase 
time  had  not  ceased  to  be  sustained  by  the  seal 
and  belief  of  the  church.  The  extent  to  which 
it  entered  into  the  routine  of  Christian  legis- 
lation, is  manifest  from  the  space  which  peni- 
tential directions  occupy  in  the  writings  of  that 
period.  The  austerities  were  genuine  and  vo- 
luntary, endured  from  a  firm  conviction  thai 
only  by  such  endurance  could  sin  be  expiated. 
**  1  have  known  many,"  says  Ambrose  (cfe  Poeni- 
tm.  i.  16),  spealnnff  as  of  facts  which  had  oome 
under  his  personal  knowledge,  **  who  have  fur- 
rowed their  cheeks  with  continuous  tears,  who 
have  laid  themselves  in  the  dust  for  all  to  tread 
upon,  and  whose  faces,  thin  and  pallid  from 
fasting,  have  presented  the  appearance  of  living 
ghosts."  With  the  beginning  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury the  framework  of  the  system  was  still  un- 
altered, but  the  substance  of  it  was  rapidly 
decaying,  more  rapidly  in  the  East  than  in  the 
West.  Through  the  7th  century  public  peni- 
tenoe  was  all  but  dead.  It  revived  for  a  time 
under  the  ecclesiastical  rule  of  the  Caroliugiaii 
princes,  but  the  real  life  of  penitence  resided 
in  the  private  system  administered  through  the 
penitentials.  Milman  {Lot,  Chnstkm,  iii.  5X  io 
a  passage  on  the  power  accruing  to  the  clergy 
thjrougb  eoclesiastical  discipline,  thus  sums  up 
the  value  of  the  system  founded  on  the  peni- 
tentials :  **  However  severe,  monastic,  unndiriB- 
tian,  as  enjoining  self-torture;  degrading  to 
human  natuve,  as  substituting  ceremonial  ob- 
servance for  the  spirit  of  religion ;  and  resting 
in  outward  forms  which  might  be  counted  and 
calculated  ;  yet  as  enfi>rcing,  it  might  be,  a  rude 
and  harsh  discipline,  it  wns  still  a  moral  and 
religious  discipline.  It  may  hare  been  a  low, 
timid,  dependent  riftue  to  which  it  compelled 
the  believer,  yet  still  virtue.  It  was  a  per- 
petual proclnmation  of  the  holiness  and  mercy 
of  the  GoapeL  It  was  a  constant  preaching,  it 
might  be,  of  an  unenlightened,  superstitious 
Christianity,  yet  still  of  Christianity." 

IL  Prior  to  the  Spread  or  the  Notatuv 

HERtST. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  discipline  prior  to 
the  spread  of  the  Novatian  heresy,  as  compared 
with  those  which  afterwards  prevailed,  were  the 
shortnees  and  mildnms  of  the  censures,  and  the 
simpler  forms  by  which  the  system  was  adminis- 
tered. The  Stations  of  Penitents  had  not  yet 
been  elaborated.  The  earlier  censures  no  doubt 
Gonvsponded  with  thoee  imposed  afterwards  in 
the  stations,  but  the  technical  names  of  the 
stations,  and  the  eystematic  division  of  penitents 
connected  with  them,  are  of  later  date.  In  the 
first  three  centuries  there  appear  three  distinctly 
marked  degrees  of  censureH--(l)  exclusion  from 
participation  in  the  elements,  (2)  exclusion  ftt>m 
the  sight  of  the  sacrament  and  from  the  eucha- 
ristic  prayers,  (3)  exclusion  frx>m  the  ohurtdi 
altogether,  that  is  to  say,  excision  from  the  body 
of  the  faithful,  and  excommunication,  although 
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this  latter  teim  wu  not  jet  in  use.    An  ex- 
amination of  the  principal  sources  of  informa- 
tion for  that  period  will  serre  to  shew  clearly 
the  nature  of  these  penalties.    The  Apostolic 
Ccmion$  employ  fonr  terms  to  express   church 
censure —  1,    i/^^(tc9aLt    separation,     which 
applies    equally  to    clergy    and    laity;  2,  ira- 
9cupc0ai,  deposition,  which  was  confined  to  the 
clergy;  3,  i^op((t<r0ai  iral  «a9a/p«r9ai,  which 
was  also  peculiar  to  the  clergy ;  4,  r^f  ^fcirAif<r(af 
&iro/3dAAc<r9ai,  excision    ft^m   the    church,   to 
which  all  were  subject.     The  severity  of  this 
last  sentence  was  still  more  increased  in  two 
eanons  (oc.  27,  28),  which  direct  that  a  priest 
ministering    in    holy    things    ailer    deposition 
iravr^Ta(riir    iKUamrivBrn,      In    the    Apostofieai 
ConatiiutkmB  there  is  no  record  of  any  organised 
system,  but  only  the  mention  of  lighter  and 
weightier  censures.    In  Apost.  Const,  ii.  16,  after 
some  general  directions  that  the  bishop  shall 
encourage  and  not  repel  penitents,  there  is  giren 
the  mode  of  treating  a  delinquent.    He  was  to 
he  ejected  from  the  church,  and  the  deacons 
meantime  were  to  visit  him  and  remonstrate 
with  him,  and  if  he  appeared  contrite  they  were 
to  come  to  the  bishop  uid  intercede  for  him,  the 
bishop  then  was  to  allow  him  to  enter  the 
churdi,  and,  when  satisfied  of  his  earnestness, 
to  reinstate  him  after  a  penance  bf  a  few  weelcs* 
ftsting.      In  farther  directions    in    the    same 
chapter,  the  bishop  was  to  refuse  the  penitent 
the  holy  communion  for  a  period,  the  length  of 
wlrieh  was  to  be  adjusted   to  his  offence,  and 
Afterwards  receive  him  as  a  father  would  a 
Tepentant  son.    For  ordinary  purposes  of  disci- 
pline,  and  ibr  light  offences,  this  was  the  censure 
employed.    The  heavier  penalty  given   in  the 
ConatUutioiu  corresponds  with  the  excision  from 
the  church  of  the  Ocmont.    Here  is  evidently 
the  germ  of  the  system  of  stages  of  penitence 
which  was  aflerwards  the  law  of  the  church. 
Tertullian  refers  only  to  one  degree  of  cen- 
sure, and    that,  as  might   be    expected   from 
hk  character  and  writings,  a  severe  one.    He 
takes   no  note  of  the    simple   rejection  ftom 
communion   which   was    the  common    penalty 
in  the  ApottoHc  Canont,     Censures,  he  states 
(^Apoiog.  c  89),  exclude  men  from  the  communion 
of  prayer,  from  the  solemn  assembly,  and  from  all 
holy    fellowship.      Penitence    with    hhn    was 
laborious  outward  self-abasement,  no  mere  loss 
of  a  holy  privilege.    It  was  an  exomologesis,  a 
confession  of  sin  hj  act  as  well  as  bv  word ;  and 
in    what    this   confession   consisted  he    shews 
rividly   (PoenU,    c   9):    "  Exomologrsis   is    a 
discipline  for  the  abasement  and  humiliation  of 
man,  enjoining   such   conversation  as  inviteth 
mercy;  it  directed  also  even  in  the  matter  of 
dress  and  food — ^to  lie  In  sackcloth  and  ashes,  to 
hide  his  body  in  filthy  garments,  to  cast  down 
his  spirit  with  mourning,  to  exchange  for  severe 
treatment  the  sins  which  he  hath  committed ; 
for  the  rest,  to  use  simple  things  for  meat  and 
drinlc,  to  wit,  not  ftn*  the  belly's,  but  for  the 
aonrs  sake;  for  the  most  part  also  to  cherish 
prayer  by  ftsts,  to  groan,  to  weep,  and  to  moan 
day  and  night  unto  the  Lord  his  Ood ;  to  throw 
himself  upon  the  ground  before  the  presbyters, 
and  to  fiul  on  his  knees  before  the  beloved  of 
Ood;  to  enjoin  all  the  brethren  to  bear  the 
message  of  his  prayer  for  mercy."    The  same 
method  of  penitaice  which  the  writings  of  Ter- 


tullian disclose  appears  in  the  epistles  of  his  dis- 
ciple Cyprian.  The  stations  had  not  found  their 
way  into  AfHca  in  his  time.  Cyprian's  usual 
terms  for  expressing  penitence  were  "  agere  poeni- 
tentiam,"  ^*  facere  exomologesim,"  which  signify 
the  performance  of  definite  penitentiai  acts.  He 
rarely  or  never  saw  occasion  to  use  the  censure, 
which  consisted  only  in  expulsion  from  the 
Eucharist,  and  not  often  the  great  sentence  of 
excision  from  the  church. 

The  decrees  of  the  council  of  Elvira,  drc.  A.D. 
805,  throw  great  light  on  the  course  of  discipline 
at  the  close  of  the  8rd  century.  The  canons 
were  of  exceptional  rigour,  but  the  system  on 
which  they  were  promulgated  no  doubt  followed 
the  general  lines  of  discipline  then  prevailing  in 
the  West.  They  use  three  grades  of  censure. 
For  various  minor  ofl^enoes  the  penalty  was 
simple  rejection  f^m  participation.  In  these 
cases  no  outward  acts  of  penance  were 
performed.  The  beginnine  and  end  of  the 
penalty  was  the  denial  of  ue  sacred  elements. 
The  second  grade  of  censure  consisted  in  the  in- 
fliction of  strict  penitence,  the  **  poenitentia  "  and 
"  exomologesis  "  of  Tertullian  and  Cjrprian.  The 
mode  of  earryiiig  out  the  penance  was  not  de- 
fined. It  was  enough  that  it  should  be  full  and 
canonical-^*'  vera,  legKima,  plena,"  that  is  to  say, 
according  to  the  rites  and  austerities  then  in 
practice  in  that  province.  This  penitence  was 
of  -two  degrees  one  leading  to  reconciliation  at 
the  end  of  so  many  years,  the  other  only  at  the 
end  of  lifb.  A  thiind  censure,  employed  by  the 
Conn,  ElSier,,  was  that  of  expulsion  from  the 
church.  It  was  reserved  fbr  such  great  crimes 
as  retaining  images  in  a  house  (e.  41),  or  con- 
tumacy (c.  20),  or  a  relapse  into  infamous  modes 
of  life  (c.  62).  In  c.  49  the  offender  was  to  be 
absolutely  cut  off;  **  penitus  ab jiciatur,"  the  force 
of  which  may  be,  either  that  m  addition  to  the 
ecclesiastical  censure  he  was  to  be  debarred  civil 
and  social  intercourse  with  Christians,  or  that 
he  was  to  be  cut  off"  without  a  hope  of  return. 
This  last  Interpretation  would  coincide  with  the 
remarkable  harshness  exhibited  by  the  Spanish 
fttthers.  Of  their  eighty-one  canons,  no  less  than 
fburteen  specify  oflences  fbr  which  excommuni- 
cation was  to  be  final,  **  nee  in  fine  dandam  esse 
oommunionem."*  On  a  review  of  these  early 
authorities  there  appear  to  have  been  up  to  the 
dose  of  the  Srd  century  three  distinct  eccle- 
siastical censures — 1,  rejection  from  participation 
for  a  fixed  period ;  2,  rejection  tcom  communion 
and  the  prayers  of  the  fkithftil,  together  with 
certain  definite  acts  of  penance :  this  is  penitence 
strictly  so-called ;  8,  excision  from  the  church, 
whether  final  or  with  the  understanding  that  the 
offender  might  be  readmitted  by  means  of  peni- 
tence ;  this  censure  is  excommunication. 

1.  Durotibfi  of  Penance. — ^The  duration  of 
penitence  in  the  earliest  ages  is  uncertain.  The 
ApoH,  Const,  ii.  16,  permit  a  delinquent  to  be  re- 
stored after  two,  or  three,  or  five^  or  seven  weeks 
of  fluting.    That  the  period  was  short,  and  did 


have  semelliiMs  another  fesdlns,  "  in 
ffae,**  In  pisoe  of  **  nee  In flDe,'*and  «leo  In  0.  ts  or  **  tU  la 
floe;"  hot  the  haisber  rssdlng  Is  the  moie  genendly 
leoetved  one.  Chiefly  on  acoonni  of  the  slmlUurity  of 
these  canons  to  the  Novatlan  heresy.  Morions  (is.  19} 
endesToats  to  prove  that  the  oouncll  miutt  have  been 
held  prior  to  the  oondemnstlon  of  Noratos,  in  flut  before 
the  afls  of  Qypriaa. 
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not  spproaoh  the  t«n,  fiftaea,  or  twtnty  y9U§ 
which  were  inflicted  for  gnrer  offenoee  after 
the  4th  century,  is  rendered  probable'  from 
the  ebeenoe  of  any  mention  of  long  periods  of 
exdniion  in  the  writinge  of  Tertultian.  The 
■ame  infe^noe  may  be  drawn  from  the  silence 
of  the  Ap09tol»0'ii  Ocuums.  The>-  alfix  no  period 
whateTer  to  their  penalties.^  The  teaching 
of  Montanna  and  his  great  convert,  Tertul- 
lian,  who  seceded  irom  the  church  partly  on  ac- 
count of  her  laxity,  had  the  natural  effect  of 
rendering  the  catholic  discipline  more  serere. 
Still,  in  Africa  under  Cyprian,  and  in  Rome 
under  Cornelius,  it  does  not  appear  that  a  sen- 
tence often  exoiMded  one  or  two  years.  The 
demand  of  the  lapsed  to  be  admitted  without 
penitence,  and  the  curtailment  or  remission  of 
the  period  of  exclusion  by  a  commendatory  letter 
from  a  martyr,  are  clear  indications  that  the 
sentences  were  not  long.  In  one  instance  there 
are  the  materials  for  determining  the  actual 
length.  In  a  synod  held  under  Cyprian,  in  ▲.!>. 
351,  after  Easter  certainly,  and  most  probably 
in  the  sommer,  it  was  resolred  among  other 
matters  that  those  of  the  lapsed  who  had  even 
aacrificed  should  be  admitted  after  a  term  of 
penance.  Cyprian  foreseeing  signs  of  the  renewal 
of  persecution,  directed  tluough  another  synod 
on  the  Ides  of  May  of  the  following  year 
{Ep.  lix.  12)  that  these  lapsi  should  be  at 
once  re-admitted  (Ep.  IriLX  Their  penitence 
therefore  had  not  exceeded  nine  months.  It 
is  true  that  they  were  reconciled  under 
circumstances  of  particular  nrpncy;  but  one 
or  two  centuries  later,  an  idoUter  would  not 
hare  been  admitted  in  less  than  seyeral  years, 
under  any  circumstances.  In  general  it  may  be 
stated,  that  up  to  the  time  of  Hontanus  the 
duration  of  penitence  was  rery  short ;  after  Ter- 
tuUian  it  became  longer;  but  frequently  in 
urgent  cases  it  was  curtailed,  both  by  councils 
and  bishops,  and  in  some  instances  remitted 
entirely.  The  contrast  between  this  leniency  in 
the  African  and  Roman  churches  and  the  crush- 
ing severity  of  the  Spanish  Withers  at  £lvin, 
about  a  generation  later,  shews  that  the  system 
of  discipline  was  not  yet  organised  on  a  uni£urm 
basis. 

2.  Bites  cmd  Utagea, — Although  in  the  earliest 
ages  the  term  of  penance  was  short,  and  part  of 
it  was  frequently  remitted,  there  was  greater 
strictness  than  afterwards  prevailed  in  granting 
it.  No  one  was  admitted  who  did  not  beg 
admission  from  the  bishop,  with  all  the  out- 
ward signs  of  deep  contrition.  Krom  the  time  of 
Novatus  onwards  admission  was  easier,  for  when 
penitence  was  known  to  involve  long  years  of 
public  humiliation,  less  scruple  was  shewn  in 
opening  its  privileges  to  all  who  were  content  to 
submit  to  it.  After  the  4th  century  it  came  to 
be  laid  down  that  penitence  was  to  be  denied  to 
none  who  sought  it.  Innocent  I.  A.D.  402-417 
{Ep.  XXV.  init. ;  Labb.  Oonc  iL  1288),  declared 
that  he  held  it  to  be  an  act  of  impiety  to  refuse 
imposition  of  hands;  an  opinion  upheld  by 
Celestine  L  A-d.  422-432  {Ep.  ii.  adEpito,  QaU, 


I*  There  is  one  exc^ion  to  this  itatement:  &  23 
tnfllcts  an  exclusion  of  three  years  on  laymen  who 
mat  Hate  tbenuelvcs.  Morlnus  iv.  9,  without  giving  any 
de£nite  reaions,  regardit  the  words  «ti|  rpU  ss  sn  Inter. 
poUtlon. 


e.  3 ;  Labb.  Cone.  ii.  1620).  Similitr  reiolntiona 
were  passed  by  some  of  the  Prankish  councils 
{Cane.  Ande,/av.  a.d.  453,  c.  12 ;  Ccmo.  Efxtem. 
A.D.  517,  c.  36).  but  in  earlier  times  penitence 
was  regsrded  more  in  the  light  of  a  privilege  and 
concession  than  of  a  right,  and  more  caution  was 
used  in  granting  the  privilege,  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  administered  once  only ;  if  the  penitent 
afterwards  relapsed,  there  was  no  door  by  which 
he  conld  return. 

The  earliest  records  exhibit  the  delinquent 
outside  the  door  of  the  church,  clothed  in  sack- 
cloth, and  with  ashes  upon  his  head,  asking  the 
worshippers  aa  they  entered  the  church  to  im- 
plore God  on  his  behalf,  and  make  intercession 
for  him  with  the  bishops  and  presbyters  and  the 
whole  congregation.  In  the  Apott,  Const,  ii.  16^ 
already  dted.  it  is  directed  that  the  offender  is  to 
be  kept  outside  the  church,  and  detained  there 
till  he  has  given  evidence  of  genuine  repentance. 
The  length  of  the  exclusion  rested  absolutely 
with  the  bishop.  He  too  was  the  sole  judge  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  repentance.  The  loisality  of 
the  repentant  man  who  was  seeking  the  peace  of 
the  church  was  outside  the  door  (Tert.  de  Pudidt. 
3) ;  there,  in  his  remorse,  he  threw  himself  in 
the  dust  before  the  feet  of  the  priests  (Tert.  di 
FomUt.  c.  9),  and  before  the  brethren  {i'jid.  c.  10), 
with  weeping  and  supplications  for  mercy.  His 
self-abasement  was  a  request  to  be  admitted  to 
the  grace  of  penitence ;  it  was  the  first  act  of  thi 
repenting  sinner,  begging  his  repentance  might 
be  aooe|2ed.  The  behaviour  which  befiU  the 
repenting  sinner  is  drawn  out  by  Cyprian,  in 
language  which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  is 
not  to  be  accepted  literally  {de  Lope,  c  21) : 
''Men  must  pray,  and  entreat  with  increased 
continuance;  pass  the  days  in  mourning,  and 
the  nights  in  vigils  and  weeping ;  employ  their 
whole  time  in  tears  and  lamentations;  lie 
stretched  on  the  ground ;  prostrate  themselves 
among  ashes,  sackcloth,  and  dust ;  after  Christ's 
raiment  lost,  wish  for  no  garment  beside ;  after 
the  devil's  feast,  must  voluntarily  fast;  give 
themselves  to  righteous  works,  whereby  sins  are 
cleansed ;  apply  themselves  to  frequent  alms- 
giving, whereby  souls  are  freed  firom  death." 
Compare  Eusebius,  S.  E.  v.  28.  The  next 
stage  was,  that  the  bishop,  satisfied  of  the 
man*s  repentance,  and  yielding  to  the  inter- 
cessions addressed  to  him,  sent  the  deacon  to 
bring  him  into  the  church  {Ap'-sL  Const  ii. 
16),  and  solemnly  laid  his  hands  upon  his 
head,  and  admitted  him  to  penitence.  Whether 
his  public  confession,  which  had  necessarily 
been  uttered  during  his  abasement  outside, 
was  repeated  now,  or  at  some  later  stage, 
or  was  spoken  again  and  again  at  different 
stages,  there  is  no  evidence  clearly  to  shew. 
[£X0M0I/)0E8IB,  p.  644.]  What  is  certain  is, 
that  an  open  acknowledgment  of  guilt  was 
required  at  the  beginning  of  penitence.  The 
imposition  of  hands,  as  in  confirmation  and 
ordination,  was  invariably  accompanied  with 
prayers,  the  form  of  which  no  doubt  varied 
in  different  churches.  One  example  is  given 
in  Apott.  Const.  viiL  9,  of  what  date  U 
uncertain;  and  such  forms  of  prayer  are 
found  in  all  the  penitential  rituals  of  th« 
9th  and  following  centuries*  At  the  time  ot 
imposition  of  hands,  the  bishop  assigned  to  ihm 
delinquent  his  term  and  degree  of  penanoe  and 
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thenceforth,  and  until  he  was  reconciled,  he  be-  { 
oune  a  penitent,  properly  eo  called.  After  the 
performance  of  the  variooB  acta  of  contrition,  the 
ustinge  and  self-mortificatione,  the  penitent  was 
received  back  into  the  church.  And  this  recep- 
tion in  the  first  three  centuries  took  place 
immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  penance, 
and  carried  with  it  all  the  privileget  of  full 
communion.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  un- 
doubted use  of  Cyprian,  and  of  the  Boman  and 
African  bishops  of  his  age. 

III.  The  Pbnitential  Statioks. 
After  the  close  of  the  Srd  century,  discipline 
became  more  systematic  and  more  rigid.  The 
Kovatian  controversies  had  had  a  twofold 
effect  on  the  Catholic  system.  On  the  one 
hanii,  penitence  was  very  rarely  denied  to  any 
offender;  on  the  other,  its  duration  was 
longer,  and  its  austerities  sharper.  It  came  to 
be  regarded  less  and  less  in  the  light  of  a  privi- 
lege, and  more  exclusively  as  a  penalty — a  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  the  rulers  of  the  church,  to 
punish  her  criminals.  In  the  earliest  ages,  and 
before  the  seal  of  Christians  was  cooled  by 
the  influx  of  the  mixed  multitude  which  the 
cessation  of  the  persecutions  introduced,  the 
&stings  and  mortifications  of  a  repentant  sinner 
were  voluntary  for  the  most  part,  the  natural 
expression  of  inward  grief.  There  was  no  fixed 
time  for  their  continuance ;  this  was  determined 
solely  by  the  earnestness  of  the  repentance,  and 
the  discretion  of  the  bishop.  But  now  penitence 
became  a  penal  sentence,  which  was  to  be  worked 
out  by  certain  appointed  stages — so  many  years 
to  be  passed  in  one  stage  under  certain  condi- 
tions, so  many  more-  in  another  with  a  relaxation 
of  the  conditions,  the  later  st^e  not  to  be  begun 
till  the  earlier  was  completed ;  and  so,  step  by 
step,  the  outcast  was  restored  to  full  communion. 
The  stages  were  the  well-known  penitential 
stations.  The  East  was  their  birthplace.  In 
the  councils  of  Neocaesarea,  A.D.  314,  c.  3, 
and  A^cy^^  A.D.  314,  ce.  20,  21,  25,  reference 
is  made  to  the  Apt^/i^poi  fiitB/ioi  of  penance, 
proving  that'  there  were  certain  stages  which 
were  so  well  known  and  well  established  in  the 
church  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  define 
them.  The  earliest  mention  of  them  by  distinct 
nnmn  is  in  the  last  chapter  (c.  11)  of  the 
Ginonicai  Epigtis  of  Gregory  Thanmaturgus. 
This  canon  is  commonly  regarded  as  of  a 
somewhat  later  date  than  the  rest  of  the 
EpiatU^  but  it  expresses  the  view  of  a  period 
shortly  subsequent  to  that  of  Gregory  of 
what  was  then  believed  to  have  been  the 
ooune  of  discipline  in  Gregory's  age.  The 
definition  there  given  of  the  stations  is 
this:  **Fletus  est  extra  portam  Oratorii,  ubi 
peccatorem  stantem  oportet  fideles  ingredientes 
orare  ut  pro  se  precentur.  Au<&tio  est  intra 
portam  in  Narthece,  ubi  oportet  eum  qui  pecca- 
Tit  stare  usque  ad  Catechumenos,  et  illinc 
•gredL  Audiens  enim,  inquit,  scripturas  et 
doctrinam,  ejiciatnr,  et  precatione  indignus 
«ettseatnr.  Substratio  aotem  est  ut  intra  portam 
Tern  pi  i  stans  cum  Catechumenis  egreidiatur. 
Consistentia  est  ut  cum  fidelibus  consistat;  et 
eum  Catechumenis  non  egrediatur."  In  the 
svstem  of  discipline  carried  on  by  Basil  (cc.  22, 
56,  57,  58.  64,  66,  75,  77,  80,  81,  83),  and  his 
brother,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  {fian,  Ep,  passim), 
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the  stations  bore  a  prominent  place ;  and  their 
use  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  in  the  councils 
of  the  early  part  of  the  4th  century— Ancyra, 
Laodicea,  Neocaesarea,  Nicaea.     They  had  then 
become  a  recognised,  and,  so  to  speak,  a  canonical 
branch  of  the  penitential  organisation  of  the 
church.    Their  working  will   best  be  seen  by 
taking  the  penitent  through  the  several  stages. 
At  the  outset  it  is  supposed  that  the  delinquent, 
either  by  confession  or  notoriety,  or  after  an 
examination,    stands    convicted  of  a  grievous 
sin;  that  he  has   made  an   open   acknowledg- 
ment of  it,  whether  before  the  bishop  or  the 
presbytery;  or  the  whole  congregation  [EzOMO- 
LOQESis] ;  that  he  has  received  imposition  of 
hands  from  the  bishop,  and  is  then  to  undergo 
his  penance  through  each  step  of  the  series. 
The  strict  letter  of  the  law  sentenced  him  to 
begin  at  the  first  and  lowest  of  these,  but  this 
strictness  must  in  practice  have  been  fluently 
relaxed.      £ven  when  the  system   was  in   its 
greatest  force,  that  is  to  say,   in  the  Eastern 
church  through  the  4th  century,  some  coun- 
tenance was  given  to  this  laxity  by  the  canons 
themselves.     Thus  the  OStmc.  Nioaen,  c.  12,  de- 
crees that  those  who  shew  their  repentance  by 
their  dress,  and  by  fear,  and  by  tears,  and  by 
submission  and  good  works,  may,  after  a  time 
among  the  ^  audientes,*'  share  in  the  communion 
prayer ;  the  principal  and  laborious  station  of  the 
**  substrati "  being  thus  omitted.    Basil  (c.  4)  in 
the  same  way  curttiils  tht  penance  of  one  who 
baa  been  thrice  married.      The   Cone,  Ancyr, 
(c.  7)  permits  certain  delinquents,  after  two 
years  among  the  **  substrati,"  to  leap  over  the 
stage  of  the  **  oonsistentes,'*  and  be  received  to  full 
comm'iuion.   Analogous  instances  occur  in  Greg. 
Thaumat.  c  9  ;  Basil,  co.  13,  61,  73,  80,  81.     It 
was  only  in  rare  eases  that  an  offender  was  sent 
at  all  to  the  ttioumera  or  the   hearers.     The 
ordinary  course,  almost  universal  in  the  Latin 
church,  and  very  general  in  the  Greek,  was  to 
remit  him  at  once  to  the  great  station  of  the 
**  substrati.**     This  was  the  course  enjoined  by 
the  Council  of  Ancyra,  cc.  5,  7,  8,  16,  24.     In 
Basil,  however,  a  strict  adherence  to  the  four 
consecutive  stations  was  decreed   for  all  great 
crimes.     In  the  Canonical  Epistle  of  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  the  station  of  *'consistentia"does  not  occur. 
The  penitent  is  allowed  by  him  to  pass  trom  the 
station  below  to  full  communion.    These  varia- 
tions are  found  during  the  full  rigour  of  the 
system.   When  once  it  had  been  weakened,  it  must 
have  been  impossible  to  restore  it,  and  to  recall 
delinquents  back  to  submission  to  this  ideal 
severity. 

1.  The  MOUBITBBS,  fientesy  irpinntXaioyrts. — 
This  was  the  first  stage  through  which  the 
penitent  was  to  pass.  It  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  mourning  and  weeping  outside,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made  in  the 
discipline  of  the  earlier  centuries.  The  station 
of  the  moumen  was  the  position  of  .those 
whose  penitence  had  already  begun.  The 
mention  of  the  name  is  rare  among  the  early 
authorities;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
thing  itself  was  frequently  imposed.  It  was  part 
of  the  scheme  and  framework  of  the  system, 
held  in  reserve  rather  than  commonly  inflicted. 
Reference  is  made  to  it  directlv  in  the  last  canon 
(c.  11),  which  is  attributed  to  Gregory  Thanma- 
turgus, and  indirectly,  in  o.   8  of  the 
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epUtlii,  wh«i«  certain  robber*  are  held  to  be  wn* 
deserring  eyen  of  hsarmg ;  that  is  to  tay,  thej 
were  not  to  be  allowed  ineide  the  building.  The 
only  station  then  remaining  for  them  would  be 
among  the  moumert,  Basil  introduces  the 
station  by  a  similar  paraphrase.  **  Polygamists," 
he  sajrs  (c  80X  **  are  not  to  be  reoeired  for  three 
years ; "  and  a  short  time  afterwards  sentences 
other  culprits  to  be  ejected  for  three  years,  and 
in  each  case  adds,  ^  then  they  are  to  be  Arorrrf 
for  two,  kneelers  for  three,"  £c  The  terms  ^  to 
be  ejected,"  and  **not  to  be  rcoeiyed,"  signify 
some  stage  below  that  of  A«irs«^  which  can  only 
be  among  the  mourners.  In  maay  of  his  canons 
(cc.  22,  56,  57,  58,  59,  64>  66,  75),  the  station 
is  mentioned  directly,  and  by  name.  But  this 
is  not  the  case  in  the  Canonical  Epistle  of  Gregory 
of  Kyssa.  He  remarks  that  there  is  a  canon  of 
that  sort  that  habitual  fomicatoTB  are  to  be  ex- 
pelled for  three  years  altogether  from  prayer, 
and  ailerwards  be  hsar^rg  for  three  years,  Im. 
The  being  expelled  from  prayer  is  an  indirect 
way  of  describing  the  lowest  station. 

i.  Thtir  J'osition. — In  the  appointment  of  the 
ancient  churches  there  was  an  open  area  or 
space  set  apart  in  front  of  the  door.  All  who 
entered  the  church  necessarily  came  through  this 
area  or  approach.  This  was  the  place  assigned 
to  the  moumergy  and  beyond  it  they  were  for- 
bidden to  pass.  The  removal  of  delinquents 
outside  the  rery  doors  of  the  church  was  a  prac- 
tice as  old  as  Tertullian,  who  states  (die  PudkiL 
c  4)  that  for  certain  monstrous  crimes  the  crimi- 
nal was  not  allowed  to  croes  the  threshold  of 
any  part  of  the  sacred  building.  At  a  later  period 
ChrT«ostom  warns  {IfotH.  zvii.  m  Matt.)  some  of 
his  hearers,  that  if  they  oontinue  oontumaciotts 
they  shall  be  prohibited  from  entering  eren  the 

Sorch,  as  adulterers  and  murderers  are  prevenied. 
lorinus  is  disposed  to  think  that  ejection  from 
the  building  «id  exposure  to  the  elements  is  the 
interpretation  of  the  disputed  c.  17  of  Oomo, 
Ancyr,  which  sentences  those  guilty  of  unnatural 
crimes  to  pray  c«f  ro^s  x^iiiaC^iUvwt^  imter 
hyemantes, 

ii.  Duratitm  and  Mode  of  Pmumee. — ^The 
mourners  being  placed  outside  the  very  doors  of 
the  church,  could  take  no  part  in  what  was  going 
on  inside.  They  were  cut  off  from  all  sacred 
lites  whatever.  They  could  hear  neither  the 
reading  of  the  Scripture  nor  the  preaching ;  still 
less  could  they  join  in  the  prayers  or  in  the 
sacred  mysteries.  So  £ur  as  public  worship  was 
concerned,  they  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
aliens  from  the  church.  There  remained  to  them 
only  their  personal  devotions,  and  their  hopes  bv 
earnestness  of  repentance  and  amendment  of  liie 
to  obtain  a  mitigation  of  their  sentence.  Still 
there  were  certain  duties  attached,  not  exclu- 
sively to  this  station,  but  to  a  state  of  penance 
generally,  and  which  would  be  more  rigorously 
enforced  in  this  station  whenever  it  was  occu- 
pied, by  the  performance  of  which  the  penitent 
was  led  to  expect  that  he  might  make  a  favour- 
able impression  on  the  church  from  which  he 
had  been  expelled.  The  foremost  of  these  was 
an  open  and  frequent  acknowledgment  of  his 
guilt.  And  this  self-abasement,  as  Ambrose 
points  out  (Poenit.  ii.  10),  was  not  inflicted 
merely  for  the  humiliation  of  the  offender,  but 
as  proof  and  fruit  of  his  contrition.  If  par- 
don, he   says,  has   to   be    obtained   from   one 


in  secular  power,  vou  go  about,  and  canvasa 
and  supplicate  people,  and  cast  yourself  at  their 
feet,  and  kiss  their  very  footsteps,  and  bring 
forward  vour  innocent  children  to  plead  for 
their  guilty  parent ;  and  need  you  be  ashamed 
to  use  the  same  earnestness  in  beseeching  tha 
ehureh  to  intercede  to  God  for  you  ?  (See  Pacian, 
Fanisn.  ad  Poenit,  c.  6.)  The  dress  of  the  mourner 
was  to  correspond  with  his  language  and  posi- 
tion. There  were  no  special  regulaticms  allotting 
a  distinctive  garb  to  him,  but  whatever  dress 
was  held  to  be  suitable  to  severe  penance 
must  be  held  to  apply  to  the  station  in  which 
the  greatest  severity  was  exercised.  For  a  fuller 
account  of  the  penitential  drees  see  below,  under 
the  section  Kheeiers,  p.  1698.  It  remains  to 
point  out  the  length  of  time  for  which  delin- 
quents were  remitted  to  this  lowest  depth  of 
penitence.  Basil,  c.  56,  assigns  twenty  years 
to  a  murderer,  four  of  which  are  to  be  among 
the  mourners.  For  the  same  crime  the  code  of 
Gref^ry  of  Nyssa  places  the  murderer  for  nine 
years  in  the  lowest  station.  For  manslaughter, 
(Basil,  ec  58,  59),  two  of  the  eleven  years  of 
exclusion  are  to  be  among  the  mourners;  for 
adultery,  four  out  of  fifteen ;  for  undeanness,  two 
out  of  seven.  One  canon  (c  78)  sentences  an 
apostate  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  a 


2.  Hbarbbs,  audienieSf  hcpo^iurot. —  The 
notices  of  this  second  station  are  scanty.  There 
is  no  express  mention  of  any  rites  or  austerities 
peculiar  to  it,  nor  of  any  ceremony  by  which  the 
penitent  was  promoted  to  it  fnm  the  stage  below. 
With  many  of  the  Latin  Fathers — ^Tertullian, 
Cyprian,  Augustine — the  **  audientes  "  were  the 
catechumens,  and  these  writers  do  not  use  the  term 
at  all  to  express  a  penitentiid  station.  In  fact, 
it  is  doubtfkl  if  the  station  itself  ever  obtained 
a  general  use  in  the  Western  church.  It  was 
unknown  in  Africa;  it  is  not  mentioned  by 
Ambrose  as  part  of  the  Italian  system ;  it  is 
altogether  omitted  in  the  CoUeclio  Canon,  of 
Martin  of  Braga,  and  thoefore  presumably  was 
not  in  use  in  Spain.  The  only  precise  and  direct 
reference  to  the  hearer*  among  Latin  writers  is 
to  be  found  in  one  of  the  letters  of  pope  Felix 
HI.  A.D.  48a-492  {Bp,  rii.  ad  Episc.  C/nivers, 
Labbe,  Cone,  iv.  1075)^  who  decrees  that  those 
who  submitted  to  a  second  baptism  should 
undergo  the  same  penalty  which  c  11  of  Cone 
Nioaen,  laid  upon  the  lapsed,  that  is  to  say,  three 
years  among  the  hearers,  &e.  In  the  East  the 
station  was  a  recognised  part  of  the  organization 
of  discipline  f^m  the  beginning  of  the  4th 
century  (Gregory  Thaumat.  c.  11 ;  Basil,  cc 
22,  56,  75,  &c;  Gregory  Nyss.  c  8;  C"nc 
Ancyr,  cc.  4,  6,  9 ;  Cone,  Hioaen.  oc.  11,  12; 
ApML  Const,  viii.  5). 

i.  DMrPosilMm.— Thee  11  of  Gregory  Thaumat. 
places  the  hearer  within  the  door  in  the  narthex 
of  the  church.  His  position,  strictly  speaking, 
was  in  the  porch  (wftem^kaur,  wp&9vpopy  irp6paos% 
but  this  could  not  lUways  be  enfbroed  in  prac- 
tice. The  object  of  this  station  was,  that  he 
should  be  a  listener  to  the  Scriptures  and  the 
sermon.  In  some  buildings  he  might  be  able  to 
hear  while  standing  in  the  vestibule ;  but  as  a 
rule  his  plaoe  must  have  been  assigned  within 
the  building  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  church. 
Inside  the  cnurch  was  the  position  as  interpreted 
by  the  Greek  canonists  (Balsamon  in  can.  11,  12; 
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Cbne.  NCcaen, ;  Zonaras,  in  c  4  Cone,  Ancyr. ; 
Harmenopulai.  EpH'jni,  Canon,  sec  ▼.  tit.  3). 
He  WAS  ao  far  in  advance  of  the  mawmer  that  he 
was  spared  the  abject  self-abasement  and  suppli- 
cation expected  in  the  lowest  stage,  and  he  had 
moreover  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  Word  of 
Godf  but  he  did  not  as  yet  receive  any  imposition 
of  hanis,  nor  share  in  any  intercessory  prayer. 
He  was  admitted*  within  the  walls  of  the  church, 
but  on  the  same  footing  with  Jews,  and  heretics, 
and  heathen,  and  the  first  order  of  catechumens  ; 
for  against  none  of  these  classes  who  wished  to 
enter  to  listen  to  the  Scriptures  were  the  doors 
of  the  church  to  be  dosed  (4  Ccmck  Carthaj, 
c84> 

3.  Kneelers  (jfufititnUif  ^hrmrlvrorrcf)* — This 
was  the  third    and   principal    station    in   the 
Eastern  system ;  in  the  Western,  it  whs  not  only 
the  principal,  but  in  general  practice  must  have 
been  the  only  one,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
oi  the  oonsiskmUa.    When  the   Latin    fiithers 
•peak  of  penitence,  it  is  the  position  and  the 
penanoe  of  the  kneelers  that  they  have  in  their 
mind.     It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  two 
e&rlier  stages  entered  litUe  into  the  practical 
SMiministration  of  the  discipline  of  the  West.   The 
Latin  versions  by  Dionysius  Exiguns,  and   by 
Martin  of  Br^a  of  the  canons  of  Ancyrn,  trans- 
late ^vorlTTOfrrcf  and  htdwrtHtu  hj  poenitenies 
and  poenitentkL      And  so  the  pontifical   letter 
o£   Felix  ill.  {Ep,  vii.),  already  cited,  renders 
tbe  ^voirctf-^rrof   of  c    ii.   Qme,    Nioaen.    by 
**subjacAant    inter    poenitentes."     It  therefore 
appears  that,  generally,  when  the  word  penitence 
was  employed  in  the  West  during  the  period 
Binder  review,  it  referred  not  to  the  four  stations 
In  succession,  but  to  this  particular  one  of  the 
kneelers.     In  this   station  also  was  performed 
tbe  exomologesis  of  the  earlier  fathers,  and  the 
^  plena,  legitima  poenitentia  **  of  Cyprian  and  the 
Cona,  El£er,     In  one  of  Basil's  canons  (c.  22) 
this    station  is  called  pre-eminently  purriafoiOy 
poenUentia, 

L  Iheir  Pott^ioii.— The  position  of  the  penitent, 
or  the  kneelery  is  stated  by  Qregory  to  be  within 
the  door  of  Uie  church,  so  that  he  may  go  out 
with  the  catechumens.  He  stood  within  the 
WaUs  of  the  building  in  the  part  below  the 
ambo.  And  this  position  agrees  with  the  decrees 
of  Basil  (cc  22,  56,  75),  and  is  the  one  as- 
signed by  the  Greek  eommentators  on  the 
canons  (see,  for  instance,  Zonaras  and  Bolsamon 
in  can.  11,  12 ;  Cone.  Nioaen.  can.  4,  5 ;  Cone. 
Ancyr,)  The  ambo  thus  served  as  a  point  of 
damarcation  between  the  penitents  and  the  faith- 
ful ;  if  the  number  of  the  iSiithftil  was  so  great 
aa  to  extend  below  the  ambo,  the  penitents  were 
tlmst  lower  still. 

ii.  MUes  and  Frayers.—'ln  the  two  lower 
stations  the  delinquents  were  outside  the  care  of 
the  church ;  as  mounwrs  they  eould  not  enter 
the  building,  as  Asorsre  they  oould  only  listen  to 
the  reading  and  preaching  of  the  word ;  but  in 
the  stage  of  knaiUers  they  were  again  recognised 
as  a  part,  though  an  erring  part,  of  the  Chris- 
tian fold.  In  the  first  plaee,  they  underwent 
frequent,  if  not  constant,  imposition  of  hands. 
The  3  rone.  TUet  a.d.  589,  c  11,  orders  peni- 
tanoe  to  be  administered  aocording  to  the  form 
of  the  ancient  canons,  which  appoint,  as  it 
proceeds  to  expl«n,  that  the  penitent  should 
(Qrsqasntly  resort  to  imposition  of  hands.    And 


long  before  this,  the  4  Cone.  Carthag,  A.D.  398, 
c  80,  had  ordered  the  hands  of  the  priest  to 
be  laid  on  penitents  at  every  time  of  fasting ; 
and  even  on  days  of  remission  (tcf.  c.  82),  when 
other    Christians  were    accustomed    to    stand 
during  their  prayers,  penitents  were  not  to  be 
exempt  from  kneeling.    Together  with  imposi- 
tion   of   hands,  special    prayers  were    od'ered 
on  his  behalf;    c.   19    of   Uonc,   Laodiu  A.a 
320,  gives  an  early  account  of  these  prayers. 
After    the    catechumens    have    eone    out,  the 
prayers     of    the    penitents    shall    be    offered, 
and    when   they   have    come  under   the  hand 
of  the   priest  and  departed,  then  the  prayers 
of  the  faithful.    The  order  of  the  service  is  re- 
lated fully  in  the  Apost.  Const,  vili.  8,  9.     After 
the  dismissal  of  the  candidates  for  baptism,  the 
deacon  cried  out,  "  OnUe  poenitentes^  and  let  us 
pray  earnestly  for  our  brethren  who  are  under- 
going penance ;  that  the  Qod  of  mercy  would 
shew  them  the  way  of  repentance,  and  admit 
their  contrition  and  confession,  and  bruise  Satan 
under  their  feet,"  &c    When  the  prayer  was 
finished,  the  deacon  bade  them  rise  and  bow  their 
heads  to  receive  the  bishop's  benediction.     The 
order  of  prayer  accompanying  this  rite  is  then 
given.     At  the  conclusion  of  this,  the  deacon 
exclaimed,  ^  Depart  ye  who  are  penitents."    The 
8  Cono.  Carthag.  a.d.  397,  c.  32,  directs  these 
rites,  in  the  case  of  notorious  delinquents,  to  take 
place  ''ante  apsidem."    An  earlier  and  simpler 
account  of  the  dismissal  of  the  penitents  from 
church  is  given  in  Ajjost.  Const,  ii.  57.    There 
is  distinct  reference  to  this  service  in  Chrysostom. 
'*  The  first  prayer,"  he  savs  {Horn.  71  in  Matt. 
p.  624),  ^  which  we  pray  n)r  the  energumens,  is 
full  of  mercy ;  the  second  prayer  likewise,  when 
we  pray  for  the  penitents,  is  for  mercy.'*    Bing- 
ham,  Antiq.  XIV.   v.   13,   raises  the  question 
whether  these  prayers,  which  were  an  undoubted 
part  of  the  Eastern  offices,  were  in  use  also  in  the 
West,  but  concludes  that  the  usage  was  the  same 
in  both  branches  of  the  church.   Sozomen  (iT.  JET. 
vii.  16)  gives  a  graphic  account  of  what  he  had 
himself,  perhaps,  witnessed  in  a  Roman  church. 
^  In  the  Western  church,  and  especially  in  Rome, 
the  place  in  which  the  penitents  stand  is  visible 
to  all ;  they  take  up  their  position  in  it  dis- 
tressed   and    sorrowful.     When  the  liturgy  is 
finished,  as  they  may  not  share   in  the  sacred 
mysteries,  they  throw  themselves  prostrate  on 
the  ground  with  cries  and  tears,  when  the  bishop, 
in  his  compassion,  ooming  to  them,  falls  likewise 
by  their  side,  raising  his  voice  with  theirs,  till  at 
length  the  whole    congregation  is  dissolved  in 
tears.    After  this  the  bishop  is  the  first  to  rise 
and  to  take  them  by  the  hand ;  and  when  he  has 
offered  the  prayers  suitable  for  sinners  perform- 
ing  penance,  he  dismisses  them  from  the  church." 
The  same  ceremony  of  assigning  the  penitents 
a  special  place,  and  uniting  with  them  in  prayer, 
and  dismissing  them  with  the  catechumens,  was 
in  use  in  the  Prankish  church  (Cone  Agath.  c.  60  ^ 
Cone.  Epaon.  c.  29). 

iii.  Dress. — ^The  delinquent  in  this  stage  ot 
penanoe  was  to  be  arrayed  in  sackcloth.  Whether 
he  was  required  to  wear  this  at  all  times  while 
under  sentence,  or  onlv  during  his  public  pros- 
tration in  the  church,  does  not  appear.  So 
Ambrose  (ad  Virg.  laps.  c.  8)  exhibits  a  virgin 
who  had  fallen  into  sin,  undergoing  penance^ 
dothed  in  sackcloth,  and  with  ashes  sprinkled 
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«Nm  h«r  head.  And  ao  Jerome  (^Ep.  30  ad 
Ocean.)  describes  the  garb  of  Fabiola,  while  doing 
penance  in  the  Lateran  church  in  presence  of  the 
clergy  and  people  of  Rome,  with  a  garment  of 
sackcloth,  with  her  hair  disheyelled,  and  her  fac« 
and  hands  unwashed.  So  Gregory  of  Tours 
(Hi$U  riii.  20),  depicts  the  penance  of  bishop 
Ursidnus.  It  was  one  of  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Agde  (a.d.  506,  c  15),  that  an  offender, 
from  the  beginning  of  his  penance,  should  wear 
**  cilidum,**  as  was  the  custom  throughout 
the  church;  and  that  if  he  had  neglected  to 
change  his  dress,  he  should  not  be  admitted 
among  the  penitents.  The  **  sicut  ubique  consti- 
tutum  est  of  c  15.  Cone.  Ayath,  is  illustrated 
by  TertuUian  de  Pudicit.  c.  5 ;  Cyprian  dg  Laps, 
c  19 ;  Caesarius  Arelat.  Ifom.  i. ;  3  Cone,  Tciet, 
c.  12,  and  by  the  subsequent  directions  of  the 
rituals  of  the  8th  aud  9th  centuries.  The  sordid 
garb  of  penance  was  to  be  worn  as  long  as  the 
exclusion  continued  (Pacian,  Faraen,  ad  Poenit, 
c.  19).  Another  austerity,  enjoined  by  c.  15, 
Cone.  Agath.  was  cutting  off  the  hair — a  direction 
also  found  in  1  Cone,  Barcmon,  A.D.  540,  c.  6,  and 
3  Cone. .  Tolet.  a.d.  589,  c  12.  A  man  was  to 
shave  his  head ;  a  woman  to  wear  a  yeil.  This 
veil  was  the  general  dress  of  a  female  penitent 
(Optatus  ii.  in  fin,).  Ambrose  (  Virg.  laps,  o.  8) 
had  ordered  his  penitent  virgin  to  cut  off  that 
hair  which  before  she  had  used  as  a  blandish- 
ment. The  shaving  the  head  gave  place,  at  a 
later  date,  to  the  opposite  practice  of  neglecting 
the  hair  and  the  beard,  and  suffering  it  to  grow 
long  and  heavy,  as  a  symbol  of  the  weight  of 
sin  resting  on  the  penitent's  head  (Isidore  dt 
ikxles.  Off.  ii.  16). 

iv.  Penitential  Exercises. — In  addition  to  the 
public  submission  to  the  appointed  course  of 
discipline — the  prostration  in  the  church,  the 
open  confession,  the  penitential  dress,  the  rejec- 
tion from  the  Eucharistic  service — certain  special 
acts  of  self-mortification  were  required  from  the 
penitent.  In  the  earlier  ages,  and  when  zeal  was 
warmer,  these  acts  of  contrition  were  left  to  the 
conscience  of  the  contrite  sinner.  All  that  was 
absolutely  demanded  of  him  by  ecclesiastical 
usage  was  obedience  to  the  rites  of  the  public 
censure.  Still  it  was  thought  becoming,  and  a 
suitable  token  of  sincerity,  that  the  private  life 
should  be  in  accordance  with  the  public  profes- 
sion. So  Pacian  {Paraen.  ad  Poenit.  c.  19), 
speaks  of  it  as  a  daily  duty  of  a  penitent  to  weep 
in  sight  of  the  church,  to  mourn  a  lost  life  in 
sordid  garb,  to  fast,  to  pray,  to  fall  prostrate,  to 
refuse  luxury,  to  hold  the  poor  man  by  the  hand, 
to  entreat  the  prayers  of  the  widows,  to  fall 
down  before  the  priests,  to  essay  all  rather  than 
to  perish.  But,  as  will  be  seen  when  a  later 
period  is  reached,  these  private  acts  of  penanoe 
came  more  and  more  to  be  added  on  to  the 
public  discipline,  till,  ultimately,  thev  usurped 
its  place.  A  still  later  stage  will  anew  these 
acts  redeemable  by  money  payments.  The  chief 
of  these  penitential  exercises  was  fasting,  borne 
sometimes  as  a  self-im  posed  austerity,  some- 
times as  an  additional  penalty  inflicted  by 
authority.  At  a  later  date  these  special  fastings 
were  an  'invariable  accompaniment  of  the  cen- 
sures of  private  penance.  In  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries,  if  not  ini^riable,  they  were  always 
expected  (Ambrose,  ad  Virg.  laps.  c9;  de  Poenit, 
ii.  10 ;  Cfre:>ar.  Arelat.  Jfotn,  i.)    Sozomen,  oon« 


tinning  his  account  (//.  E.  vii.  16)  of  the  prae- 
tices  of  the  Western  church,  states  that,  in 
addition  to  the  public  formalities,  the  penitent 
voluntarily  exercised  himself  in  fkstings,  and  in 
abstinence  from  meat  and  from  the  bath,  or  in 
other  mortifications  which  had  been  commanded 
him.  These  austerities  were  usually  assigned, 
as  Sozomen  relates,  by  the  penitentiary ;  but  as 
that  office  was  altogether  abolished  in  the  time 
of  Nectarius,  the  more  general  practice  in  the 
church  must  have  been  that  the  bishop,  or  priest, 
under  whose  ministrations  the  delinquent  ordi- 
narily lived,  allotted  them.  By  the  end  of  the 
5th  century,  special  penitential  fastings  were  the 
common  practice  (Felix  III.  Ep.  7).  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  following  century,  other  restric- 
tions were  added.  The  first  ooundl  of  Barcelona, 
A.D.  540  (cc.  6,  7),  not  only  orders  penitents  to 
pass  their  time  in  prayer  and  fasting,  with  a 
shaven  head  and  a  religious  dress,  but  also  for- 
bids them  to  be  present  at  banquets  or  to  take  a 
part  in  public  afiaiis,  but  to  lead  a  frugal  life  in 
their  own  homes.  The  length  to  which  these 
deprivations  and  macerations  were  carried  may 
be  gathered  from  what  is  told  of  a  visit  to 
the  penitential  cells  of  a  monastery  by  John 
Climacus  in  the  6th  century  (apud  Morin.  vi.  11). 
After  relating  the  laborious  penance  of  the 
prisoners,  he  adds,  **What  I  saw  and  heard 
among  them  filled  me  with  despair,  when  I 
compare  my  easy  ways  with  the  rigour  of  thoae 
saints,  and  consider  what  the  aspect  of  the 
place,  and  of  their  whole  dwelling  was,  how 
dark,  and  foetid,  and  sordid,  and  squuid,"  &e.  In 
addition  to  &sting  and  abstinence  from  the 
ordinary  enjoyments  and  luxuries  of  life,  there 
were  two  other  restrictions  laid  upon  penitents, 
one  of  which  cut  them  off  from  marriage,  or,  if 
they  were  married,  from  conjugal  intercourse ; 
the  other,  from  the  profession  of  arms  or  any 
other  secular  calling.  These  two  restrictions 
were  curiously  confined,  both  as  to  the  date  and 
the  part  of  the  church  in  which  they  were  in 
force.  'In  the  first  place,  they  are  not  met  with 
in  any  of  the  authorities  prior  to  the  conversion 
of  the  empire.  Neither  TertuUian,  nor  Cyprian, 
nor  Pacian,  nor  the  councils  of  Elvira  or  Aries, 
make  any  reference  to  penitents  being  excluded 
from  marriage  or  marriage-rights,  or  from  bear- 
ing arms,  or  carrying  on  business,  or  taking  any 
part  in  public  siffairs.  So,  with  regard  to  the 
restrictions  on  public  or  professional  life.  Chris- 
tians were  undoubtedly  prohibited  from  under- 
taking oertain  public  offices  {Conc»  SUber,  c.  56; 
1  Cone  Arelat,  c.  7),  not  because  they  were 
penitents,  but  because  of  the  taint  of  idolatry 
attaching  to  the  offices  in  question.  What  has 
been  said  with  regard  to  the  absence  of  these 
restrictions  in  the  West  in  the  first  three  cen- 
turies, applies  to  the  Eastern  church  abso- 
lutely. Neither  celibacy,  nor  retirement  from 
secular  life,  was  ever  imposed  in  connexion 
with  public  penanoe  in  the  East.  Such  pro- 
hibitions were  frequently  laid  upon  the  clergy, 
but  upon  the  olergy  alone  {Con.  Apost  cc  81, 
82;  Cone  Chahed,  c  3).  Coming  to  the 
Western  usage,  the  Latin  fathers  no  doubt 
counsel  seclusion  and  continence  during  the 
time  of  penance  (for  example,  Ambrose  d$ 
PoeniUnL  ii.  10),  but  they  do  not  make  them 
obligatory.  The  earliest  decision  on  the  subject 
is  in  a  letter  (Aj>.  i.  5)  of  pope  Siricins,  AJX 
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384-398,  in  reply  to  Himerins,  bishop  of  Tarra- 
gona (Labb.  Cone.  ii.  1017),  which  prohibits  par- 
ticipation in  the  elements,  although  it  sanctions 
communion  in  prayer,  to  those  who,  after  their 
penance,  had  returned  to  military  life  and  con- 
tracted a  second  marriage.  There  was  always  a 
tendency  in  such  restrictions  to  increase  in 
seyerity.  Accordingly,  the  2  Ccno,  Artlat,  a.d. 
443,  c.  21,  casts  out  altogether  from  the  doors 
of  the  church  a  penitent  who,  during  his 
penance  or  afterwards,  entered  upon  marriage  a 
second  time.  And  3  Cone,  ^uns/toii.  a.d.  538,  c. 
25,  prohibits  a  penitent  from  resuming  arms  or 
secular  pursuits  under  penalty  of  being  denied 
communion  to  the  hour  of  death.  Still  severer 
is  a  decree  of  2  Cone.  Baroinon.  A.D.  599,  c.  4, 
which  plaras  marriage  during  penance  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  marriage  of  a  nun,  and 
orders  both  to  be  utterly  expelled  from  the 
church.  Some  of  the  Prankish  councils  (2  Cone. 
ArMat  c.  22 ;  3  Cone.  Aureiian.  c.  24)  forbade 
married  people  even  to  be  received  as  penitents. 
The  latest  canon  appointing  these  restrictions  is 
the  one  of  Barcelona  just  quoted.  These  special 
penalties  may  therefore  be  said  to  have  been  in 
use  through  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  and  only 
in  the  Western  church.  They  will  reappear 
later  in  connexion  with  the  Western  discipline ; 
no  longer,  however,  as  an  ordinary  part  of 
public  penance,  but  rather  as  special  punish- 
ments for  special  great  crimes.  It  is  manifest 
that  this  discipline  strictly  enforced  would  not 
only  lay  a  heavy  burden  on  those  who  submitted 
to  it,  but  would  also  lead  to  great  practical 
inconvenience.  The  number  of  penitents  at  this 
time  was  very  large,  and  if  they  were  to  be  ex- 
cluded, not  only  during  their  penance,  but  for  the 
remainder  of  their  lives,  both  fVom  carrying 
arms  and  from  all  secular  pursuits,  their  means 
of  livelihood  would  be  cut  off.  The  necessities 
of  the  case  led  to  a  system  of  dispensation,  upon 
which  much  light  is  thrown  in  one  of  the 
epistles  of  pope  Leo  I.  a.d.  440-461  {Ep.  xcii. 
Lahh.  Cone.  iii.  1408,  where  both  the  questions 
and  replies  are  given).  He  is  writing  in  answer 
to  questions  put  to  him  by  Rusticus,  bishop  of 
Narbonne.  in  reply  to  interrog.  10,  aslcing  how 
penitents  who  plead  in  a  law-suit  are  to.be 
treated  ?  Leo  answers,  that  a  man  who  is  seek- 
ing pardon  for  spiritual  wrong  must  be  con- 
tent to  forego  his  civil  rights ;  and  in  fact,  he 
prohibits  the  penitent  from  appearing  in  court, 
in  reply  to  the  next  question,  with  regard  to 
trade  and  business,  he  decrees  that  although  all 
matters  of  buying  and  selling  are  likely  to  stain 
the  soul,  still  that  there  are  some  trades  which 
are  honourable,  and  he  gives  no  decision  in  the 
matter.  In  practice  this  distinction  appears  to 
have  held  good,  that  a  respectable  trade  or  pro- 
fession was  open  to  a  penitent ;  but  that  if  he 
resumed  any  questionable,  still  more  any  dis- 
creditable business,  he  again  exposed  himself  to 
ecclesiastical  censure.  And  this  is  in  accordance 
with  the  language  of  Gregory  (ZTc/m.  24  in 
Beangel.},  that  there  are  certain  trades  which 
can  scarcely  be  carried  on  without  contamina- 
ti<ni  with  sin,  and  it  is  obligatory  on  a  repentant 
sinner  not  to  adopt  one  of  them.  The  restriction 
with  regard  to  war  did  not  involve  the  same 
practical  difiicolty  as  secular  business,  and  to  this 
Leo  was  not  disposed  to  grant  any  dispensation 
ti^tarirg  (^.  xcii.  interrog.  12)  thi^  it  was 
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contrary  to  all  ecclesiastical  usage  for  any  one 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  penance  to  resume  arms. 
With  respect  to  continence,  the  councils  in  the 
canons  cited  above  insisted  jqwn  strict  self-con- 
trol, both  during  penance  and  afterwards.  This 
strictness  Leo  (ibki.  interrog.  IS)  would  rather 
relax,  and  allow  a  married  man  to  return  to  his 
wife  when  his  penance  is  over.  This  decision  of 
Leo  is  cited  with  approval  by  the  sixth  council 
of  Toledo  (A.D.  638,  c.  8)  where  the  continence 
of  penitents  is  the  subject  of  a  long  disquisition. 
4.  The  Btstamdebb,  consistenies^  cvi'iarafityot. 
— ^The  fourth  and  last  penitential  station.  The 
ecdesiastical  term  o6orourts  is  given  in  the  c.  11. 
of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  and  frequently  in  the 
canons  of  Basil.  The  Cone.  Ancyr.  uses  the  word 
once  only,  c.  25.  The  signification  of  the  term  is, 
standing  together  with  the  faithful  and  communi- 
cating with  them,  but  in  prayer  only,  and  not 
being  dismissed  before  the  Eucharistic  service. 
In  the  earlier  Greek  canons  the  station  is  more 
frequently  expressed  by  some  paraphrase.  The 
c  12  of  Cone.  ICioaen.  decreed  that  after  an 
offender  had  expiated  his  allotted  sentence 
among  the  hearersj  he  might  communicate  in 
prayer.  This  communion  to  which  the  ^*con- 
sistentes  **  were  admitted,  extended  no  further 
than  the  right  to  share  in  the  Eucharistic 
prayers.  All  the  other  rites  of  the  sacrament, 
and  more  particularly  reception,  were  forbidden. 
Among  the  prohibited  rites  was  that  of  bringing 
oblations.  The  Oune.  Ancyr.  frequently  (cc.  5,  6, 
7,  8,  9,  16,  24)  describes  this  fourth  station  by 
the  expression  *Met  them  be  present  at  the 
Eucharist  without  oblation "  ( x^P^*  -rpoc' 
popas  Kotpwniodrwrap).  The  c.  11  of  Cone, 
Nicaen.  expresses  the  last  stage  by  similar 
language.  See  also  Felix,  Ep.  iii.  7.  Com- 
munion in  prayer,  without  the  privilege  of 
making  an  oblation,  was  therefore  tantamount  to 
rejection  from  actual  participation.  And  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  extent  of  the  a^oplQwBai 
of  the  apostolic  canons  and  the  abstinere  of 
Cyprian  and  of  the  councils  of  Elvira  and  Aries. 
The  eonsistentes  comprised  several  degrees  and 
classes  of  penitents.  1.  Those  who  had  worked 
their  way  up  through  one  or  more  of  the  lower 
stages.  2.  Those  whose  censure  only  excluded 
them  from  participation,  either  because  their 
offence  was  a  light  one,  as  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
habitants of  cities  .absenting  themselves  from 
church  for  three  Sundays,  or  of  gamblers  {Cone, 
JEiiber.  cc  21,  79;  1  Cone.  ArOat.  cc.  3,  4,  5,  6, 
11),  or  because  the  offender  had  at  once  confessed 
his  crime  and  obtained  a  remission  from  penance. 
(Gregory  Thaumat.  c.  9 ;  Basil,  c.  61).  3  Peni- 
tents, who,  after  reconciliation,  had  resumed 
-their  secular  trades,  and  who  had  re-married,  and 
who  by  a  decree  of  pope  SiriciuH,  a.d.  384-^98 
(JEp.  i.  5),  were  to  be  denied  participation.  Of 
these  classes,  the  second,  which  contributed  pro- 
bably the  greater  part  of  the  whole,  were  in  no 
strict  sense  penitents ;  the  third  was  an  ex- 
ceptional case.  The  first  were  the  comnHentes 
proper.  They  were  admitted  once  more  into  com- 
munion with  the  faithful,  with  the  exception  of 
the  right  of  making  oblations,  and  receiving  the 
elements.  Whether  or  not  they  were  exempt  from 
all  penitential  exercises  there  is  no  evidence  to 
shew.  Whatever  disabilities  in  the  matter  of 
marriage,  and  arms  and  public  afiairs  and 
trade,  were  imposed  upon  other  penitents,  wera 
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laid  alao  apon  these,  although  it  is  moat  probahle 
thej  were  spared  the  humUiation  of  a  penitential 
dress,  and  of  public  imposition  of  hands. 

L  Their  po$Uioii.-r-Tht  position  of  the  oonsMt- 
mttea  was  abore  the  ambo  with  the  rest  of  the 
congregation.  This  may  be  taken  as  a  matter  of 
oonrse.  It  is  nowhere  expressly  so  stated,  bat  as 
all  those  below  the  ambo,  catechnmens,  penitents, 
encrgumens,  were  dismissed  before  the  beginning 
of  the  encharistic  serrice,  and  the  cunsktentira  were 
permitted  to  remain,  it  is  natural  to  conclude 
that  their  position  in  church  would  be  abore 
those  who  were  dismissed.  But  whether  they 
mixed  indiscriminately  with  the  fiuthful,  or  were 
set  apart  by  themselres,  is  not  so  clear.  Basil 
decrees  (c  4)  with  regard  to  some  who  had  con- 
tracted a  third  marriage,  that  after  so  many  yean 
among  the  Hearaf*  and  Co-attmderMf  they  were 
to  be  restored  to  the  p^ics  of  oommnnion  (r^ 
r.4iw^  rris  Koipm9ias\  which  would  seem  to  imply 
that  the  actual  communicant  occupied  a  distinct 
place  in  the  church ;  and  bearing  in  mind  the 
orderly  arrangement  of  an  ancient  Christian  con- 
gregation, the  men  on  one  side,  and  the  women 
on  the  other,  the  monks,  the  rirgins,  and  the 
sacred  widows,  in  the  front,  it  seems  more  likely 
that  the  penitents,  even  when  ther  had  reached 
tlie  highest  station,  had  a  separate  locality  in  the 
church. 

IV.  FbOM  the  seventh  CbVTUBT  to  THB  MXIITH. 

\,  In  the  East,  With  the  beginning  of  the 
5th  century,  the  Eastern  system  entered 'upon 
a  new  stage.  The  abrogation  of  the  office  of  the 
PENiTENTiAar  priest,  which  took  place  some  time 
during  the  episoopHcy  of  Nectarius  at  Constanti- 
nople, A.D.  381-^97,  may  be  takoi  as  the  point  of 
departure  from  the  earlier  practice.  The  reason 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  remoyal  of  this 
church  officer  are  giren  in  Sozomen,  ff,  B.  Tii.  16 ; 
Socrates,  H.  E.  v.  19.  The  changes  which  may  be 
traced  to  this  act  of  Nectarius  are — l.The  remoTal 
of  the  presbyter  whose  office  it  was  to  superintend 
oonfession  and  penance.  2.  The  decline  of  the 
custom,  which  dated  from  the  earliest  ages,  of 
acknowledging  certain  crimes  openly  befim  the 
congregation,  the  supervision  of  which  had  been 
one  of  the  duties  of  the  penitentiary.  3.  The 
selection  by  the  penitent  ot  his  acts  of  penance, 
iuKtead  of  their  assignment  by  the  penitentiary'. 
4.  The  gradual  cessation  of  public  penance 
for  secret  crimes.  5.  The  cessation  of  the 
public  rites  of  daily  imposition  of  hands  and 
prayers  for  the  penitents,  which  were  the 
chief  ceremonies  in  the  ritual  of  the  station 
of  the  ^oirftrrorrct.  Of  these  changes,  the 
first  four  followed  as  a  matter  of  course  from 
the  abolition  of  the  penitentiary's  office.  The 
public  imposition  and  prayer  did  not  long  sur- 
▼iye ;  they  may  be  said  to  hava  ceased  with  the 
termination  of  the  obserranoe  of  the  stations,  and 
they  formed  no  part  of  the  Eastaim  discipline  at 
the  close  of  the  5th  century.  The  solemnities 
observed  towards  the  Ans^^s,  who  comprised  the 
great  body  of  those  who  were  undergoing  public 
penance,  consisted  of  two  parts ;  the  first,  the 
laying  on  of  hands  and  the  prayers ;  the  second, 
the  formal  dismissal  from  the  church.  The  latter 
of  these  continued  in  force  after  the  former  had 
fallen  into  disuse.  Morions  (/'omitont.  ri.  22)  dis- 
corers  a  mention  of  this  solemn  dismissal  in  the 
Efod.  Mystagog.,  c.  14,  of  St.  Maximus,  who  wrote 


I  in  the  7th  century.  The  disappearance  of  all  the 
solemnities  peculiar  to  the  stations  is  coincident 
with  the  omission  of  any  mention  of  the  stationa 
from  the  canons  of  councils.  The  one  oxceptioa 
to  this  statement  is  Ooftc.  m  TnUL  c.  87,  which 
sentenced  an  adulterer  to  be  a  Mummer  one  year^ 
a  Hettrtr  two,  Ibc.,  &c.  Martene  {de  RH,  Antiq.  L 
6)  suggests  that  this  canon  points  to  the  existence 
of  the  stations  in  the  7th  century.  Horinus,  with 
more  reason,  regards  it  rather  in  the  light  of  an 
historical  reference  by  the  fathen  in  Trullo,  than 
of  a  canon  on  existing  discipline.  The  absence  of 
any  reference  to  the  rites  and  solemnities  of  peni« 
tents  is  equally  marked  in  the  Greek  liturgies, 
as  in  the  canons  already  cited.  Those  of  Basil 
and  Chrysostom  are  altogether  silent  with  regard 
to  them.  So  are  the  litui^ical  writings  of  Ger- 
manus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  about  A.D. 
720.  The  Syriac  liturgies  of  Antioch  and  the 
Nestorians,  in  common  with  all  the  oriental  litur> 
gics,  mention  the  ritual  of  the  catechumens,  but 
not  that  of  the  penitents.  Equally  silent  is  that 
of  St.  Mark,  which  is  said  to  have  been  used  by 
the  churches  of  Jerusalem  and  Alexandria.  The 
liturgy  of  St.  James  has  one  direction  which 
may  refer  to  the  dismissal  of  penitents.  After 
the  reading  of  the  Gospel,  the  deacon  is  to  say, 
Let  none  of  the  catediumens,  none  who  are  yet 
uninitiated,  none  who  are  unable  to  pray  with  us, 
be  present  at  the  mysteries.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  expression  **  those  who  are  not  able  to 
pray  with  us,**  may  refer  to  delinquents  under- 
going penance,  but  they  are  not  mentioned  hj 
name.  The  same  direction  occurs  in  the  Abys- 
sinian liturgy  (Morinns,  Poenitimt.  vi.  22).  In  the 
age  o^  the  compilation  of  these  liturgies,  the  old 
penitential  rites  of  public  prayer  and  imposition 
of  hands,  and  to  a  great  extent  of  solemn  dismissal, 
had  apparently  vanished.  In  the  time  of  tho 
Greek  canonist  Balsamon,  the  12th  century,  everj 
restige  of  them  had  completely  departed,  vdA  thej 
are  spoken  of  in  c.  19,  Oo**c.  Laodic^  as  customs  of 
the  early  ages.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  with 
any  fulness  the  penitential  rites  which  took  their 
place.  The  chief  source  of  information  is  th« 
Penitential  book  which  bears  the  name  of  John 
the  Faster,  who  succeeded  to  the  patriaivhate  of 
Constantino|Je,  a.d.  585.  The  Penitential  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Appendix  (pp.  615-^44)  of  the  greaA 
work  of  Morinus,  together  with  the  Canonarvum 
of  John  the  Monk,  who  in  the  title  is  called  a  dis- 
ciple of  Basil,  which  can  mean  no  more  than  that 
the  treatise  contuns  some  of  the  traditionarir 
teaching  of  Basil,  or  carries  on  his  system.  If 
the  date  commonly  assigned  to  these  books  could 
be  depended  upon,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  sketching  the  outline  of  the  penitential  system 
in  the  East,  in  the  6th  and  following  centuries. 
But  the  books  manifestly  contain  much  later 
additions,  and  modem  criticism  has  not  yet  deter- 
mined how  much  is  genuine,  and  how  much 
spurious  (Wasserschleben,  Dia  Buatordmrngen 
der  itbendiandiaohen  Kirche^  p.  4,  note).  There  is 
little  doubt  that  John  left  behind  him  a  collection 
of  penitential  canoqs,  which  for  some  ages  had 
wide  authority  in  the  Eastern  church.  Nioe- 
phorus  Chartophylax  (J^.  ad  7%aod.  Jfoii'icA.) 
writing  about  the  year  800,   testifies   to  the 

Sneral  reception  of  the  canons.  A  council  of 
nstantinople,  held  under  Alexius  Commenns 
I  about  A.D.  1085,  replying  to  certain  questions  of 
I  some  monks,  condemns  (quest.  11),  the  canonica. 
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^pUm  of  the  Faster  for  having  dettroy«d  many 
•oule  by  exoeflaive  indulgence.  The  book  appears 
to  have  passed  through  the  same  history  as  some 
of  the  more  familiar  Penitentials  of  the  West. 
In  its  present  form  it  probably  contains  most  of 
the  original  instructions  of  John,  but  with  so 
much  of  accretion  that  it-  is  unsafe  to  rely  upon 
it  in  matters  of  detaiL  The  use  and  enconrag»- 
ment  of  minute  secret  confession  are  unquestion- 
able, if  the  Penitential  is  to  be  accepted  as 
autiientic  in  any  shape.  To  stimulate  coxUession, 
the  priest  was  instructed  to  examine  the  delin- 
quent in  the  utmost  detail.  Then  there  followed 
the  delivery  of  the  sentence,  consisting  mainly  of 
fastings,  and  continuing  sometimes  for  a  number 
of  yeai's.  Lastly,  there  came  the  singular  practice, 
which  may  be  dated  from  this  age,  and  which 
continued  peculiar  to  the  Eastern  discipline,  of 
granting  a  preliminary  absolution  immediately 
after  the  confession,  and  after  the  imposition 
of  penance,  but  deferring  full  restoration  to 
communion  till  the  completion  of  the  penance^ 
Ikowever  long  or  short  it  might  be.  The  only 
restige  of  the  public  penitence  remaining  was  the 
retirement  of  the  penitent  (jkrh  rov  yaoii)  from 
the  choir  of  the  church  into  the  narthez  while 
the  Mass  was  being  celebrated.  He  was  under 
instructicms  to  retire  at  the  same  time  with  the 
catechumens,  but  he  was  not,  liJce  them,  solemnly 
dismissed,  although  his  retirement  was  doubtless 
a  remnant  of  the  old  rite  of  formal  dismissal. 
Beferenceto  this  practice  of  the  penitent  retiring 
is  made  in  a  MS.  of  iiimeon  of  Thessalonica,  In 
JSacr,  Liturg,,  about  A.D.  1000,  published  by 
Morinus,  A  ppendiz,  p.  470.  The  order  of  cond  not- 
ing the  confession  in  tlie  Greek  Penitential  was 
this :  iint,  the  confession,  accompanied  by  a  cez  cam 
ritual  of  posture  and  prayer,  then  a  minute  inter- 
rogation of  the  delinquent,  then  a  short  precatory 
absolution,  and  afterwards  the  assignment  of  a 
penance  to  be  performed  without  any  public  cere- 
monial. [See  ExoMOLOOESis,  Vol.  L  p.  650.1  The 
sentence  sometimes  extended  to  ten  or  fifteen 
years ;  the  iiririfua  (or  penitential  exercises)  were 
chiefly  confined  to  restrictions  on  matters  of  food 
suid  drink.  {See  Fasting,  Vol.  I.  p.  663.]  As,  how- 
ever, the  ixfritua,  were  precise  and  elaborate  and 
sometimes  of  long  duration,  and,  on  certain  festi- 
vals, might  be  omitted  entirely,  it  was  customary 
to  assign  them  in  writing.  Slaves  and  servants 
of  all  classes  were  to  receive  only  half  the  penance 
imposed  apon  their  masters.  The  ritual  described 
in  the  Penitentials  was  the  model  for  the  practice 
of  penitence  in  the  East  throughout  the  middle 
ages  (Leo  Allatius  Conaen.  Eod.  Orien.  cuss  Occi- 
dmU  iii.  9). 

2.  iM  THE  West. 

L  Puft/ic  Pmitmo^.— The  change  which  cams 
Oliver  the  Eastern  discipline  in  the  5th  century 
were  longer  in  making  their  appearance  in  the 
WesL  But  when  the  chaiage  came  the  same  general 
results  followed.  The  ritual  of  public  imposition 
of  hands,  and  an  order  of  prayer  and  solemn  dis- 
missal before  the  eucharistio  service,  fell  into 
disuse.  Morinus  infers  Iroin  the  absenoe  of  a  peni- 
tential ritual  in  any  of  the  early  Latin  liturgies, 
the  Gregorian  or  Oelasian  sacramentaries,  the 
Orda  Soiiianus^  the  Ambrosian  liturgy,  or  of 
any  reference  to  one  in  the  early  liturgioU  oom- 
mentators,  Walafrid  Strabo,  Raban  Maur, 
Amalarius,  that  the  public  rites  in  the  treat- 
■lent  of  penitents  came  to  an  end  about  A.D. 


700.  Another  ohange,  dating  from  about  that 
period,  and  coincident  with  the  introduction  of 
the  Penitentials,  was  the  definition  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  public  and  private  penance* 
The  latter,  which  was  unknown  in  the  early 
ages,  now  almost  entirely  usurped  the  place  w 
the  former;  and  it  grew  to  be  accepted  as  a 
custom  of  the  church  that  public  penance  should 
be  reserved  for  notorious  offenders,  but  that  for 
secret  sins  private  penance  sufficed.  No  exact 
date  can  be  fixed  as  to  the  time  in  which  public 
poiitence  fell  into  abeyance.  It  declined  vifh 
the  gradual  decline  of  primitive  church  order. 
In  the  English  church  it  had  disappeared  alt<H 
gether  before  the  close  of  the  7th  century. 
There  is  a  decree  in  the  penitential  of  Theodore 
{Jl,d,  669-690,1.  xiii.  4),  which  sUtes  that  recon- 
ciliation was  not  to  be  publicly  granted  in  his 
province,  because  public  penance  was  not-  in 
existence.  Even  as  early  as  the  6th  century 
private  penitence  had  made  an  inroad  on  the 
public  discipline;  these  is  a  canon  of  1  Como* 
Maatitam,  ▲.!>.  581,  c  18,  which  deprives  certain 
delinquents  of  communion  till  they  had  made 
satisfaction  by  public  penance.  In  the  stricter 
system  of  former  centuries,  the  deprivation 
itself  would  have  been  a  public  penance. 
Mcfrinus  (vii.  1)  quotes  a  decree  from  Con<^ 
Jteptin.  A.D.  748,  which  he  states  to  have  been 
confirmed  by  pope  Zacharias,  thai  an  offender 
who  privately  and  sp<»taneously  confessed 
should  be  dealt  with  privately ;  if  he  was 
openly  oonvioted,  or  nuide  a  public  confession, 
then  he  was  to  pass  through  penance  piAlicly, 
in  the  presence  of  the  church,  according  to  the 
canons.  This  decree,  which  does  not  appear 
among  the  four  extuit  canons  of  Lestines,  was 
inserted  in  the  later  collections  of  the  Capitu- 
larietf  v.  52 ;  and  taken  with  other  indirect  indi- 
cations of  the  decay  of  public  discipline,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  representing  the  general  practice 
of  the  West  at  the  dose  of  the  8th  century. 
Thus  the  2  Cono,  Semens.  A.D.  813,  c.  31,  called 
attention  to  the  distinction  whidi  ought  to  be 
observed  between  those  doing  public  and  private 
penance:  a  diatinction  also  made  by  6  Cone. 
Areiat,  c  26  in  the  same  year,  and  repeated  in 
the  CapihUary  issued  by  Cone,  Ticin.  a.d.  855, 
(Labb.  Cone,  viii.  149),  and  in  Cono,  Moguni,  aj). 
847,  c.  31,  under  Raban.  Maur.  When  once  the 
custom  became  general  that  some  might  be 
exempt  from  public  penitence,  there  naturallv 
arose  a  difficulty  in  enforcing  it  in  cases  which 
had  no  claim  to  exemption.  In  different  pro- 
vinces, zealous  and  energetic  bishops  insisted 
upon  the  observance  of  the  canons.  Thus 
among  the  CapihUa  issued  by  Hincroar,  a.d. 
852  (Labb.  Cono,  viii.  585X  to  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese  of  Rheims,  was  one  to  the  effect  that  if, 
in  defiance  of  clerical  admonition,  a  notorious 
criminal  refused  to  submit  to  public  penance, 
resort  was  to  be  had  to  the  extreme  censure  of 
excommunication.  Hincmar  allows  a  criminal 
fifteen  days'  grace,  after  which,  if  he  still 
refuses  submission,  he  is  to  be  excommuni« 
cated.  In  England  (Theod.  FenUent,  I.  xiii.  4) 
public  penitence  was  in  abeyance  as  early  as  the 
dose  of  the  7th  century,  (a  France,  Jonas, 
bishop  of  Orleans  {de  InstH.  Laio,  L  10),  writing 
at  th^  beginning  of  the  9th  century,  states  thsi 
a  public  penitent  was  scarcely  ever  seen  in  ths 
churches,  and  that  the  vigour  of  the  ancient 
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discipliM  was  almoit  dead.  It  it  not,  bowrrer, 
to  be  suppoaed  tbst  tbe  primitiTe  ajatem  waa 
quite  gone.  Public  penitenta  were  atill  to  be 
aeen,  wbo  were  aepantted  from  the  faithful  in 
drees,  snd  by  their  position  in  the  congrega- 
tion. An  eyidenoe  of  their  existence  ia  to  be 
found  in  the  Uwa  paaaed  for  their  protection. 
It  was  a  criminal  offence  in  a  prieat  or  lajman 
to  compel  a  public  penitent  to  eat  fleah  or  drink 
wine  {CapUfUar.  i.  157);  to  alay  him  waa  a  crime 
of  special  enormity  {i'^  ir.  18).  The  9th 
century  witnessed  some  Teviral  of  the  old  dis- 
cipline. The  organiaation  of  the  atationa  be- 
came again,  in  a  modified  form,  the  rule  of  the 
church  (see  Martene,  de  Hit,  L  ri.  art.  4).  The 
Cone,  Vormai,^  A.D.  868,  c.  SO,  appointed  a 
penitent  to  pray  for  a  certain  time  outside  the 
charch  doors;  at  tbe  end  of  that  period  he  was 
to  be  solemnly  introduced,  but  still  separated 
from  the  faithful,  and  be  placed  in  a  conspicuous 
corner  of  the  church,  and  there  to  stand,  unless 
he  had  special  permission  to  sit  {Cone.  Mogmit. 
▲.D.  888,  c.  16) ;  afterwards  he  was  permitted  to 
mix  with  the  oongregation,  but  reception  of  the 
elements  came  later  (Copihi^.  t.  136).  If  the 
third  stage  of  non-participation  was  prolonged, 
communion  was  granted  on  Christmas  Day  and 
Easter.  Detailed  directions  for  dealing  with  {mt- 
ticular  delinquents  will  be  found  in  the  pastoral 
letters  of  pope  Nicholas  I.  JuD.  858-867 ;  Ep, 
zrii.  ad  Jiiiol,  Epiac. ;  Labb.  Cone,  Tiii.  508 ;  Ep, 
xxiv.  ad  Hincmar, ;  Und.  p.  513 ;  Cone.  Nanne- 
iens,  A.D.  895,  c  17.  In  the  matter  of  dress  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  change  waa  made  from 
the  penitential  garb  in  uae  in  the  earlier  cen- 
turies. In  some  proTinoes  it  was  the  custom  for 
the  hair  and  beard  to  be  sharen,  in  others  to  be 
neglected  and  suffered  to  grow  long.  All  the 
penitentials  and  rituals  to  which  an  ^'ordo^is 
attached,  speak  of  hair-cloth  and  ashes  as  ap- 
propriate to  the  time  of  penance.  A  penitent 
was  also  to  go  barefoot,  as  appears  frvm  the  Ep, 
zrii.  ad  Bwol,  Epiac,  of  Nicolas  I.  just  dted, 
which  makes  an  exceptional  concession  in  fiirour 
of  an  individual  ofiender  to  wear  boots  or 
sandals.  Cone.  TrUmr,  c  55,  forbad  also  the  use 
of  linen.  In  addition  to  these  austerities,  a  rigid 
and  long-continued  system  of  fhating  waa  impowed. 
Gregory  III.  (a.d.  731-741,^.  i.7;  Labb.  Cfte. 
Ti.  1469)  decided,  in  reply  to  a  queation  of 
Boniface,  that  a  parricide  ahould  be  denied  com- 
munion till  deatb,  ahould  foat  the  aecond,  fourth, 
and  sixth  days  of  each  week,  and  abstain  from 
Oesh  and  wine  as  long  as  he  liyed.  A  man  who 
murdered  his  own  son  waa  enjoined  by  Nicolaa  I. 
{Ep.  xTii.  ad.  EwU,  Epiac,)  to  abatain  from 
flesh  all  the  days  of  his  life,  for  seven  years  ta 
drink  wine  only  on  Sundays  and  foativmls,  and 
the  remaining  five  yean  of  his  penance  four 
days  a  week.  He  was  allowed  interooaiae  with 
his  wife,  but  forbidden  to  bear  arms  except 
against  the  pagans,  and  if  he  had  oocaaion  to 
travel  he  muat  go  on  foot.  Another  criminal 
was  ordered  by  the  same  pontiff  {Ep,  ad 
Hincmar,)  to  fast  till  evening  all  the  yean  of 
his  penance,  except  at  Easter  and  on  the  fes- 
tivals; an  exemption  extended  in  another  case 
to  the  fifty  days  from  Easter  till  Pentecost. 
These  diaabilities  and  austerities  are  enforced 
with  some  variety  in  the  councils  of  that  period 
{Cone.  Vormat.  cc.  26,  30,  36;  Cone.  Tribur. 
00.   66,  58).     Morinua  sums   up  the  penalties 


inflicted  after  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century, 
as  distinguished  from  thoee  of  an  earlier  date^ 
under  four  headings.  1.  Those  which  concern 
dress  and  habits,  including  the  obligation  to  go 
with  bare  feet,  and  to  wear  no  linen  and  to 
travel  on  foot.  2.  The  observance  of  specified 
days  and  modes  of  fiuting.  3.  Coiporal  punish- 
ment. 4.  Exile.  [See  Cobporal  Punisiimemt, 
Exile,  Pasting,  PLAOSLLATiosr.]  To  this  may 
be  added  a  fifth  of  incarceration,  or  Seclusiov 
in  a  monastery,  involving,  of  course,  an  aban- 
donment of  secular  life.  An  ancient  MS. 
from  Beauvais  (Martene  de  Eit.  i.  6)  gives 
an  account  of  ritea  of  public  penance,  which 
can  hardly  be  later  than  the  9th  century. 
It  ia  intereating  to  note  in  it  the  vestiges  of  the 
old  ritual,  the  detention  without  the  door,  the 
imposition  of  hands,  and  the  solemn  dismissaL 
**At  the  beginning  of  Lent,  all  delinquents 
undergoing,  or  about  to  undergo,  public  penanoe, 
should  present  themselves  to  the  bishop  before 
the  door  of  the  church,  clothed  in  sackcloth, 
with  bars  feet  and  downcast  looks.  There  the 
penitentiary  priest  should  be  present  to  examine 
their  cases,  and  impose  penance  according  to  the 
appointed  grades.  The  bishop  should  then 
bring  them  into  the  church,  and  prostrating 
himself  on  the  ground,  together  with  all  the 
clergy,  should  sing  the  seven  penitential  Psalms ; 
afterwards  rising  from  prayer,  he  should  lay  his 
hands  upon  them  in  accordance  with  the  canons, 
and  sprinkle  them  with  holy  water  and  place 
ashes  upon  them,  and  cover  their  heads  with 
sackcloth,  and  with  groans  and  sighs  announce 
to  them  that  as  Adam  was  cast  out  from 
Paradise,  so  must  they  be  cast  out  from  the 
church.  He  was  then  to  order  the  deacon  to 
conduct  them  outside  the  door,  the  clergy 
following  them,  and  saying  the  sentence,  *ln 
the  sweat  of  thy  face,'  «c.,  and  the  bishop 
shall  close  the  door  upon  them;  and  so  they 
remain  outside  till  the  Coena  Domini.'*  A  Noyon 
MS.  of  the  9th  century  gives  a  short  **  ordo " 
for  public  penanoe,  which  ia  repeated  by  the 
Pseudo-Alcuin,  and  many  rituals  of  a  later  date. 
^Take  the  penitent  on  the  fourth  day  in  tbe 
morning  in  Capite  Quadragesimae,  and  cover 
him  with  sackcloth,  and  shut  him  up  till  Coena 
Domini."  The  same  codex  contains  a  form  for 
th^  benediction  of  ashes,  with  the  direction  that 
when  the  ashes  are  Isid  on  the  head  of  the 
penitent,  the  priest  is  to  aay,  "In  the  name 
of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ohoat,  remember 
that  thou  art  dost,  and  that  to  dust  thou  shalt 
return." 

ii.  PrioaU  Peniitenoa. — ^The  whole  system  dis* 
dosed  by  the  penitentials  points  to  the  preva- 
lence of  private  penance.  In  the  Greek  peni<-> 
tentials  the  delinquent  makes  a  private  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  sins  to  the  priest,  he  is 
questioned  in  private,  and  the  various  rites  and 
ceremonies  which  precede  final  reconciliation 
are  also  private.  The  Latin,  no  less  than  the 
Greek,  penitentials  an  entirely  ailent  on  the 
easential  elements  of  public  discipline.  Their 
contents  bear  out  the  statement  of  Theodore 
{Penitent,  1.  xiii.  4)  that  public  penance  did  not 
exist  in  the  province  for  the  discipline  of  which 
he  published  his  book.  The  clergy  had  sufficient 
hold  upon  the  consciences  of  their  flock' to 
compel  them  to  submit  to  many  severe  acts  of 
sel f-abasement  and  self-denial  for  their  sins.    Bui 
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the  oonyerts  of  the  independent  northern  mcea 
thnink  from  the  open  humiliation  of  appearing 
before  the  congregation  with  a  iharen  head,  and 
with  the  anna  and  the  attire  and  the  character- 
iatic  omamente  of  a  free  man  laid  aside.  The 
whole  transaction,  the  imposition  of  the  penance 
QtL  the  one  side,  and  its  performance  on  the 
other,  was,  as  it  were,  a  secret  one  between  the 
delinquent  and  his  priest  or  bishop.  The  church, 
as  such,  took  no  purt  in  the  matter.  The  nature 
of  the  sins  censured  varied  from  some  trivial 
carelessness  up  to  horrible  and  unnatural 
crimes.  But  each  offender  was  alike  subjected 
to  penance  whether  his  offence  ¥ras  labouring 
on  the  Lord's  Day  {I^eod.  Fenitent.  I.  zi.  1)  or 
murder  (ibid.  I.  iv.  2)  or  heresv  (ibid.  I.  ▼.  9). 
For  the  first  of  these  offences  the  censure  was 
MTen  days'  penance ;  for  the  two'  last  ten  years. 
But  in  either  case  the  delinquent  became  a 
penitent.  The  sentence  was  passed  by  the 
bishop  or  the  priest,  or  even  by  a  deacon,  but 
there  was  no  open  or  public  rite  connected  with 
it.  Fasting  and  abstinence  were  the  usual 
penalties,  and  these  were  generally  expressed  in 
the  disciplinary  canons  of  all  the  penitentials, 
Irish,  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Prankish.  T^  these  the 
Irish  books  especially  added  Exilb  from  the 
native  land  for  a  fixed  period,  alms  to  the  poor, 
and  the  emancipation  of  a  certain  number  of 
•ervi  or  ancillae,  and  in  the  case  of  bodily 
injuries  satisfaction  to  the  parents  or  friends 
(^Poenitent.  Vinniae,  Wassenchleben,  pp.  108- 
224).  As  discipline  decayed,  the  notion  of 
Redsmptiomb  began  to  be  accepted,  and  other 
and  easier  penalties  were  introduced,  such  as  the 
ainging  of  so  many  psalms,  the  payment  of  so 
many  solidi  to  the  poor,  so  many  strokes  of 
m  rod,  or  genuflexions  (Btda  PoenUetU.  xi.  z. 
Cummean,  PomUent.  *'de  divite  vel  potente 
quomodo  se  redimit  pro  criminalibus  cul- 
ms," Wasserschleben,  p.  464).  Both  Beda  and 
Cummean  give  their  sanction  to  the  emplovment 
of  a  substitute  by  any  one  who  was  unable  to 
aay  his  psalms,  an  evasion  which  sounds  perhaps 
the  lowest  depths  to  which  the  rigour  of  the 
primitive  system  had  sunk.  In  most  of  the 
penitential  books  the  quadragesimal  season  of 
the  year  and  the  legitimae  feriae  of  the  week 
were  periods  when  more  severe  abstinence  was 
imposed.  See  below,  3$aaon  of  Petutenoe,  On 
certain  days  the  penitent  was  free  from  bis 
punishment;  these  are  stated  by. Cummean  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  prologue,  to  be  all  Sun- 
days, Christmas,  Epiphany,  Easter,  Pentecost, 
St.  John  Baptist,  St.  Mary  Ever-virgin,  the 
twelve  Apostles,  and  St.  Martin,  because  his 
body  was  reposing  in  that  province.  Several  of 
tbs  Prankish  penitentials  have  attached  to  them 
a  **  ratio  "  or  **  ordo  ad  dandam  poenitentiam." 
These  are  doubtless  of  a  later  age  than  the  body  of 
the  canones  to  which  they  are  appended.  They  are 
apparently  of  a  sufficiently  early  data  to  throw 
aome  light  on  the  system'  of  private  penance  in 
the  8th  century.  The  PmutmUitML  Paeudo- 
Boman^  the  text  of  which  belongs  to  the  7th 
century,  has  a  long  prologue,  "  Quomodo  peni- 
tentes  sunt  suscipiendi  sive  reconciliandi " 
(Wasserschleben,  p.  360).  In  it  the  priest  is 
axhorted  to  fast  one  or  two  weeks  with  the  peni- 
tent, and  even  with  cries  and  tears  to  join  in 
anppliciition  with  him.  In  this  latter  direction 
there  is  a  trace  of  the  custom  of  the  earliest 
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ages  (Soz.  ff.  E.  vii.  16).  When  the  penitent 
comes  to  confess  his  sins  the  priest  is  to  bid  him 
wait  a  little  till  he  has  entered  into  his  chamber 
for  prayer,  and  if  he  has  no  chamber,  the  priest 
should  say  the  prayer  that  followed  in  his 
heart.  After  the  prayers,  are  given  further 
details  on  the  fasting  to  be  imposed  and  on 
almsgiving,  the  alms  to  be  used  either  for 
the  redemption  of  captives  or  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  or  to  be  placed  on  the  altar.  Then 
follow  ''orationes  ad  dandam  poenitentiam ; " 
and,  finally,  the  prayer,  which  was  to  accom- 
pany the  imposition  of  hands.  This  ordo 
is  also  published  by  Martene  (de  Bit.  i.  6), 
from  a  pontifical  fh)m  the  Benedictine  monas- 
tery of  Jumi^ges  of  the  8th  century.  Com- 
munion was  not  invariably  delayed  till  after 
the  final  reconciliation.  In  prolonged  penitence 
Theodore  permits  communion  *<pro  miseri- 
oordis "  after  six  months  or  a  year.  A  MS. 
from  the  church  of  St.  Qatianus  of  Tours,  attri- 
buted by  Martene  (de  Bit.  i.  6)  to  the  9th 
century,  contains  an  **  ordo  privatae  ceu  annu- 
alis  poenitentiae,"  which  discloses  some  variety 
of  ritual.  It  directs  all  priests  to  ezhort  their 
flocks  to  come  to  confession  the  first  day  of 
Lent,  and  if  from  being  on  a  Journey  or  from 
being  engaged  in  aay  business,  they  are  unable 
to  come  for  reconciliation  on  Coena  Domini,  the 
priest  may  recondle  them  at  once.  When  each 
one  comes  to  confess,  if  a  layman,  he  is  to  lay  aside 
his  staff,  and,  whether  a  clergyman  or  a  monk, 
he  is  to  bow  himself  to  the  priest,  who  will 
then  oraer  him  to  sit  before  him.  Then  follow 
tne  profession  of  fiiith  and  confession  of  sin, 
after  which  the  penitent  is  to  prostrate  himself 
on  the  ground  with  groans  and  tears  (prout  Deus 
dederit).  The  priest  is  to  suffer  him  to  lie  there 
for  a  time,  and  then  raise  him  and  assign  him 
his  penance ;  then  oomes  a  second  prostration, 
and  then  supplication  for  the  priest's  interces- 
sion. 

V.  Snra  AHD  Pkraltieb. 
1.  Bdxb  sdbjbotino  to  Penanob. 
i.  Open  iSiMSL— Only  mortalia  deiicta  exposed 
the  delinquent  to  penitence  in  the  early  ages. 
Lesser  offences  were  punished  by  the  rejection  of 
oblations  and  the  refusal  of  the  elements  in  holy 
communion.  The  faults  and  defects  of  daily  lin 
were  considered  to  be  fully  satisfied  by  daily 
prayer.  Penitence,  strictly  so-called,  which  in- 
volved an  open  acknowledgment  of  sin  and  a 
performance  of  certain  acts  of  austerity  and  a 
special  dress  and  a  separation  from  the  faithful 
in  church,  was  restricted  to  certain  grievous 
sins  as  defined  by  the  canons.  The  model  on 
which  the  penitential  code  was  founded  was  tha 
decision  of  the  apostles  with  regard  to  the 
newly-converted  Oaitiles  (Acts  xv.  28,  29).  Por 
the  first  400  years  the  three  great  sins  of 
idolatry,  murder,  and  adultery,  or  such  as  were 
closely  allied  to  them,  and  clearly  fell  under  the 
same  category,  were  in  general  the  only  crimes 
punished  by  public  penance.  The  slight  or 
apparent  exceptions  to  this  statement  will 
be  investigated  presently.  In  the  moral  and 
homileticai  writings  of  the  fathers  of  that 
period,  tha  classification  of  sins  and  the 
enumeration  of  those  which  could  only  be 
expiated  by  penance  are  made  with  more  fulness 
than   in  the  canons  of  councils.     TertuUiaa 
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in  his  tract  De  PudiciL  c  19,  which  repre- 
•ents  the  most  rigid  notiooi  of  that  age,  y«t 
admits  that  some  sins  were  matters  of  dailr 
accurrence  to  which  all  were  suhject,  and  which 
oonsequentlj  needed  no  penance.  Among  such 
he  reckons  anger  and  qnarrelling,  and  a  rash 
oath  and  a  failure  to  keep  an  engagement,* and 
an  untrnth  told  firom  modesty  or  necessity.  But 
the  three  capital  crimes  he  arranges  on  a  level 
above  all  others  (ibict  c.  12),  and  endeavours  to 
prove,  in  accordance  with  the  tenets  of  Montanism, 
that  the  church  had  no  power  to  absolve  them, 
as,  he  infers,  she  claimed  to  do  through  penance. 
Nearly  all  the  referenoes  to  penitence  in  Cyprian 
are  in  connexion  with  the  lapsed,  that  is  to  say, 
idolatry.  Although  there  are  two  passages 
which  intimate  that  penance  was  allotted  in  the 
African  church  to  less  heinoos  sins.  In  Ep.  zvi.  3 
he  condemns  the  laxity  with  which  the  eucharist 
was  granted  to  the  lapsed,  whereas  in  lesser  sins 
(minoribtts  peccatis),  sinners  do  penance  for  an 
appointed  time,  and,  according  to  the  mles  of 
discipline,  come  to  oonfession,  ^ic  In  the  fol- 
lowing, Ep,  zvii.,  he  speaks  again  of  penance 
being  done  for  an  appointed  time  for  lesser 
offences  which  are  not  committed  against  God, 
contrasting,  thai  is,  such  offences  with  idolatry, 
which  is  directly  against  the  majesty  of  God. 
But  the  general  rule  of  the  church  was  that 
public  penance  was  restricted  to  mortal  sins. 
So  it  ia  stated  by  Pacian  in  his  treatise  on 
penance,  which  manifestly  reflects  the  teaching 
of  Cyprian.  Other  sins  he  considers  {Fciroen.  ad 
Poenit  c.  9)  may  be  cured  by  the  compensation 
of  good  worku,  but  idolatry,  murder,  adultery 
are  capital  crimes.  Augustine  clearly  lays  dowp 
that  only  the  gravest  sins  were  visited  ty  p;:bLc 
penance.  There  are  some  sins,  he  says  (ds  FSd,  «t 
op,  c.  26),  so  great  as  to  deserve  to  be  punished 
by  excommunication ;  others  which  need  not  the 
infliction  of  that  humiliation  of  penance  which 
is  imposed  upon  those  who  are  properly  called 
penitents  in  the  church;  a  third  class,  again, 
from  which  none  can  escape,  for  which  our  Lord 
has  left  us  a  remedy  in  the  daily  prayer,  *'  for- 
give us  our  trespasses."  This  distinction  of  light 
sins,  for  the  cure  of  which  daily  prayer  is  suifi- 
dent,  occurs  again  and  again  in  his  writings 
{Enc'turkOonj  c  71 ;  Horn,  zxvii.  t.  10,  p.  177 ; 
Horn,  cxix.  de  I^tmp.  c.  8 ;  Ep,  Ixxxix.  ad  Milir, 
quaest.  1 ;  Ep,  cviii.  ad  Selt^,'iaH.j  cited  by 
Bingham).  He  tells  the  catechumens  (die  SjfmboL 
ad  Catechumen,  i,  7)  that  those  who  are  seen 
doing  penance  have  been  guilty  of  adultery  or 
some  such  grievous  act.  He  distinguishes  be- 
tween peccatum  and  crimietij  the  former,  sinful- 
ness from  which  none  is  free,  the  latter,  an  act 
of  grievous  sin  {Tract,  Ixi.  m  Joan,  t,  9,  p.  126 ; 
De  do,  i><^  zxL  27  ;  de  SytfM,  L  7).  Ambrose 
(de  Poenit,  U.  10)  confines  penance  to  graviora 
delicta.  The  canonical  epistle  of  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  is  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  nature  of 
crime  and  of  the  ecdesiaatical  discipline  suitable 
to  it.  Like  the  Latin  fiithers,  he  starts  with 
murder,  idolatry,  and  undeanness  as  the  three 
mortal  sins,  but  he  bases  his  classification,  not  on 
the  decision  of  the  apostolic  council  (Acts  xv.  28, 
29),  but  on  the  threefold  division  of  the  faculties 
of  the  soul,  the  rational,  the  irascible,  and  the 
ooncapiscible  ;  and  all  sins  punishable  by  penance 
he  ranks  under  one  of  these  ''three  headings. 
Under  the  first  are  reckoned  idolatry  and  apo- 
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ttasy,  either  of  which,  if  committed  wilfully  wnd 
through  instability  of  faith,  must  be  expiated  hj 
a  life-long  exclusion ;  if  under  fear  or  cumpul* 
sion,  then  a  nine  years*  penance  is  sutficieni. 
Under  the  seoond  heading  he  includes  adnlteryi 
which  involves  the  disgrace  or  injury  of  another^ 
and  simple  nneleanness,  the  former  crime  requir- 
ing double  the  penalty  of  the  latter.  To  the 
irascible  fiiculty  he  assigns  murder,  with  thn 
distinction  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  homi^ 
dde.  He  then  discusses  covetonsness,  which,  in 
the  language  of  St.  Paul,  he  calls  a  spedes  of 
idolatry,  and  which  he  says  springs  from  a  oom* 
bination  of  all  these  faculties,  but  the  censure  oi 
which,  he  adds,  has  been  overlooked  by  the 
fathers  before  him.  Of  the  brwiches  of  oovetoua* 
ness  he  considers  robbery  with  violence  and  the 
spoiling  of  graves  for  the  sake  of  the  clothes  and 
ornaments  contained  in  them,  to  be  the  only 
offences  requiring  public  penance.  Simple  theft 
and  the  robbery  of  tmnbstones  were  marked  by 
no  ecclesiastical  censure.  He  declines  to  attach 
a  penalty  to  usury  and  extortion,  on  the  ground 
that  the  ancient  canons  have  not  done  so.  By 
usury,  however,  he  must  have  meant  usuxy  by  a 
layman ;  in  the  case  of  a  dergyman  it  had  been 
distinctly  condemned  by  Cmc.  Nioaen,  c.  17. 
The  three,  capitalia  delicta  are  the  prindpal 
objects  of  Basil's  canons.  He  has,  in  addition, 
one  on  perjury  (c  64),  another  on  robbery 
(c  61),  and  another  on  rape  (c.  30)  ;  each  of 
which  might,  without  any  violence,  be  brought 
under  the  heading  of  one  of  the  three  funds* 
mental  sins.  The  conndls  of  Elvira,  Ancyra, 
Keocaesarea  impose  penance  on  these  three 
mortal  sins  only.  In  Oonc  Eliber.  oc.  73,  7&| 
the  crime  of  an  informer  wis  hdd  to  involvn 
murder,  and  was  punished  accordingly.  And  in 
the  same  light,  to  judge  from  the  extnme 
penalty  attached  to  it,  it  was  regarded  by 
1  GuHG.  Arelat,  c.  14^  In  course  of  time,  and 
apparently  towards  the  dose  of  the  4th  oentnry» 
the  number  of  sins  for  which  public  penanoa 
was  exacted  begnn  to  be  enlarged.  As  in  tha 
case  of  covetousness,  in  the  passage  just  quoted^ 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  states  that  it  had  been  over* 
looked  by  the  andent  fitthen,  and  that  therefon 
he  adds  it  to  the  list  of  delicta.  Basil  (c.  30)  says 
the  same  of  rape,  and  of  polygamy  (c.  80),  that 
he  had  no  andent  canons  to  guide  him,  and  that 
he  made  them  penal  by  iiis  own  judgment.  Still 
these  and  similar  additions  did  not  materially 
alter  the  de&iition  of  ecclesiastical  crimes,  and 
as  long  as  public  penance  was  in  force,  the  d^ 
scription  of  I  Cone,  IhleL  ▲.D.  398,  c  2,  held 
good :  "  that  a  penitent  was  one  who  either  on 
acconnt  of  mnrder  or  various  crimes  and  moei 
heinous  sins  was  ddng  public  penance."  Ex« 
commnnication  for  snuul  faults  was  strictly  for* 
bidden  by  Cone  Agatk,  A.D.  506,  c.  a  Tha 
5  Cane,  Amrdiim.  ▲.&  549,  c  2,  and  2  Ome. 
Arvetn,  A.D.  549,  c  2,  laid  a  like  prohibition  on 
suspensioB  from  communion  for  light  causes ;  an 
offender  was  to  be  suspended  only  on  thoatf 
grounds  which  tlie  andent  fothers  had  decreed. 
As  the  boundaries  of  the  church  were  enlarged 
and  her  relations  with  the  state  became  doeer, 
the  ecdesiastical  was  framed  mora  in  aoeordance 
with  the  dvil  law.  Thus  the  2  Cbnc.  Turtm, 
▲.D.  567,  c  20,  inflicted  long  penance  on  tkn 
abduction  of  a  sacred  virgin,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Roman  law  had  made  it  a  capital  crinm. 
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And  the  spoiling  of  gnreB  by  clergymen  wu  to 
be  punished  by  deposition  by  4  Ccmc.  Thkt.  a.d. 
633,  c  46,  beoiuse  such  an  offence  was  defined 
to  be  sacrilege  by  the  public  law.  Hence  it 
became  an  axiom  of  the  church  that  any  crime 
punishable  by  death  by  the  code  of  the  state  was 
to  be  expiated  by  penanee.  This  was  the  lan- 
guage held  by  pope  relagius  II.  a.d.  578-590,  Ep, 
ii.,  and  by  Gregory  the  Great,  x.  Ep,  13,  ad  Episc, 
PasM,  Firtnan,  (Morinus,  v.  5).  Under  the 
system  administered  in  England  by  Egbert  the 
li«t  of  mortal  sins  became  considerably  enlarged. 
The  following  enumeration  is  given  in  the 
Archbishop's  Penitential,  c  1,  "de  capitalia 
crimina.*'  ''Nunc  igitur  capitalia  crimina  se- 
cundum canones  explicabo.  Prima  superbia, 
inyidia,  fomicatio,  inanis  gloria,  ira  longo  tem- 
pore, tristitia  seculi ;  araritia,  rentris  inglu- 
Ties,  sacrilegium,  id  est  sacrarum  rerum  f\irtnm, 
ei  hoc  maximum  est  furtnm,  vel  idolaticis 
■ervientem,  id  est  auspiciis  et  reliqua,  adul- 
terium,  fabum  testimonium,  furtum,  raptnam, 
ebrietas  adsidua,  idololatria,  molles,  sodomita, 
maledici,  perjuri."  His  second  chapter  treats 
<*de  minortbus  peocatis,"  but  the  distinction 
between  nmora  and  oafAkUia  in  his  list  is  al- 
together arbitrary  and  unmeaning.  The  com- 
plete account  of  the  sins  which  required  formal 
penitence  must  be  sought  in  the  penitential 
bouks  themselves. 

fi.  Sttret  Sins. — No  dlstinetiM  wis  made 
■0  long  as  public  penitence  was  in  force  between 
•ecret  and  notorious  crimes.  The  same  penalty 
was  required  for  each.  In  the  earlier  ages, 
when  public  confenion  was  phtctSsed,  it  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  ensuing  penance 
should  be  public  too.  There  is  nothing  to  shew 
in  the  first  four  centuries  that  secret  sine,*  after 
eaoe  they  had  become  known  to  the  church, 
were  treated  in  any  other  way  than  sins  whidi 
were  detected.  The  only  distinction  was  that, 
if  the  offence  was  spontaneously  confessed,  the 
penance  was  lighter  (see  below  Penalties,  iv. 
AUevtaUon  of},  but  it  was  none  the  less  open 
penance.  Many  of  the  offences  oensured  by  the 
canons  could  only  hare  been  known  to  the^oers 
of  them ;  for  instance.  Cone.  Ngooamar,  e.  9 ; 
Cunc.  EUber.  c  76;  Basil,  Ep,  oo.  69-71.  The 
▼ery  exception  which  fiasil  (c.  34)  states  was 
allowed  in  the  case  of  a  married  woman,  implies 
that  open  penance  was  the  rule.  Her  sin,  if  it 
was  unknown  to  her  husband,  must  hare  been 
expressly  a  secret  one.  She  was  spared  open 
diadosure,  not  because  of  its  secrecy,  but  to 
ssre  her  from  her  husband's  vengeance.  The 
Epistle  of  Leo  to  the  bishops  of  Campania  {Ep, 
Ixxx. ;  Labb.  Cone,  iii.  1378),  which  is  generally 
regarded  as  marking  a  departulre  from  the  early 
practice  of  open  confession,  is  written  through- 
out on  the  supposition  that,  whether  the  sin 
was  open  or  secret,  the  penance  was  the  same. 
Morinus  gives  some  conspicuous  instances  of 
the  admission  of  secret  sins  being  followed  by 
ssTsre  sentences.  One  was  that  of  Potamius, 
archbishop  of  Braga,  who  wrote  to  the  bishops 
assembled  in  the  tenth  council  of  Toledo,  A.D. 
056,  confessing  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  fbmi- 
cation.  The  crime  was  altogether  unsuspected 
aiMl  the  confession  spontaneous,  yet  he  was  sen- 
tenced by  the  council  to  life-long  penance.  See 
Morinus  v.  11,  where  this  and  other  instances 
•ns  detailed  at  length. 
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i.  Whether  exdvewely  spiritttal. — ^The  different 
penalties  inflicted  by  ecclesiastical  discipline 
may  be  divided  into  three  degrees:  i.  excision 
from  the  church;  ii.  penance;  iii.  exclusion 
from  communion.  The  second  of  these  includes 
all  the  austerities  and  disabilities  im)>osed  by 
the  penitential  system.  The  extent  and  dura- 
tion of  them  have  been  sufficiently  discussed  in 
the  body  of  this  article.  Prior  to  the  conver- 
sion of  the  empire  the  church  had  no  power  to 
interfere  with  the  civil  rights  of  her  members, 
and  her  censures  must  have  been  exclusively 
spiritual.  **The  weapon  by  which  the  proud 
and  contumacious  are  stricken,"  says  Cyprian 
(^Ep,  iv.  4),  "is  a  spiritual  sword."  [Com^uire 
Law.]  Yet  sometimes  the  rulers  of  the 
church  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  the 
heathen  emperors  to  uphold  their  discipline. 
In  answer  to  such  an  application,  Aurelian 
commanded  the  judgment  which  deposed  Paul 
of  Samosata  to  be  enforced  by  the  civil  power 
(Euseb.  If,  E,  vii.  30),  the  emperor  s  authority 
being  confined  to  compelling  Paul  to  give  up 
the  house  and  church  of  his  see.  At  a  later 
date  the  bishops  still  more  readily  called  in 
the  power  of  the  magistrate,  when  spiritual 
censures  failed  to  maintain  ecclesiastical  order 
{Cone,  AnUoch,  c.  5;  8  Cone,  Carthag,  c.  38; 
Codes  African,  cc.  68,  93);  and  no  inconsider- 
able part  of  the  ecclesiastical  legislation  em- 
bodied in  the  Theodosian  Code,  and  at  a  later 
period  in  the  capitularies  of  the  Carolingian 
kings,  htd  for  its  object  the  maintenance  of  the 
discipline  of  the  church.  What  may  be  termed 
the  natural  rights  of  man  were  not  touched 
by  spiritual  censures.  A  parent  under  penance 
did  not  lose  his  authority  over  his  children, 
nor  were  subjects  absolved  from  their  alle* 
giance  to  a  prince,  who  was  censured.  One 
of  the  Christian  emperors  was  a  penitent, 
others  heretics,  and  another  an  apostate,  hut 
this  did  not  loosen  the  submission  of  the  church 
to  their  imperial  authority.  With  respect  to 
other  disabilities  affecting  penitents,  there  is  no 
mention  of  any  direct  refusal  of  funeral  rites. 
The  1  Cone,  Vasen,  a.d.  442,  c.  2,  decrees  that 
penitents  dymg  suddenly  in  the  field  or  on  a 
Journey  before  the  priest  could  be  brought  to 
them  might  be  buried  with  a  sacred  service  if 
they  were  leading  satisfactory  lives;  by  implica- 
tion denying  Christian  burial  to  the  contuma- 
cious and  impenitent.  The  absence  of  any  com- 
memoration after  death  would  follow  from  the 
refusal  of  the  rites  of  burial. 

ii.  Piertone  on  toAom  injiicted, — All  baptized 
Christians  were  subject  to  the  censure  of  the 
church.  Over  Jews  or  heathen  outside  hex 
jurisdiction  of  course  did  not  extend,  (^te- 
chumens  who  were,  ss  it  were,  in  a  middle  state, 
never  became  penitents.  If  they  were  guilty  of 
an  ecclesiastical  crime  they  were  degraded  to  a 
lower  class  of  their  own  order.  The  clergy 
were  dealt  With  on  a  different  footmg  to  the 
rest  of  the  community  (see  below.  Penitence  of 
Cierpt/},  Penance  was  imposed  equally  upon 
women  as  upon  men.  Bingham  quotes  v  alesius 
m  Soerat,  If,  E,  v.  19;  Bona,  Her.  Litnrg.  L 
xvii.  5,  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  although 
women  fiuted  and  mourned  in  private,  they 
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were  not  exposed  to  vpen  penance  for  the  first 
three  centuries.  But  no  such  exemption  appears 
in  Tertullian  or  Cyprian ;  and  in  the  Spanish 
chnrch  at  any  rate,  women  were  sentenced  to 
penance.  Cone,  Eliber,  c.  5  decrees  that  a  mis- 
tress beating  her  slave  to  death  shall  be  restored 
at  the  end  of  fire  years  ''acta  legitime  poeni- 
tentii ; "  and  c.  14,  in  the  case  of  a  fallen  virgin, 
makes  a  broad  distinction  between  her  exclusion 
with  or  without  penance  (compare  IbicL  cc.  8, 
10,  12,  13,  63,  65;  Conr,  Anci/r.  c.  21).  The 
sUtement  of  Basil  (c.  34)  that  the  fathers  had 
decreed  that  an  adulteress  should  not  be  com- 
pelled  to  publish  her  crime,  could  hardly  have 
been  inserted  if  public  penitence  of  women  had 
not  been  the  rule — as  in  the  4th  century  there 
can  be  little  doubt  it  was  the  rule.  The  peni- 
tential exercises  of  Fabiola  were  commended  by 
Jerome  {Ep.  30,  Epitaph,  Fabiol.)  not  because 
she  was  a  woman,  but  because  they  were  under- 
taken spontaneously.  A  woman  submitting  to 
penance  was  no  special  object  of  commendation. 
(See  the  instructions  given  by  Ambrose  ad  I  try. 
taps,)  The  3  Cone.  TolH,  c.  12  gives  directions 
for  the  penitential  dress  of  a  woman.  A  man 
under  penance  was  to  shave  his  head,  a  woman 
to  wear  a  veiL  Female  penance  must  have  been 
so  common  as  to  require  regulating  where  the 
rule  prevailed  that  a  married  woman  could  not 
become  a  penitent  without  her  husband's  consent 
(2  Cone.  Arelat.  c.  22).  (For  special  female 
delinquencies,  see  Theodor.  PoemUntiai.  I.  xiv. 
^de  poenitentia  nubentium;"  Hubert,  Poem- 
UntiaL  c.  7,  '*  de  machina  mulierenr.") 

Neither  wealth  nor  office  was  allowed  to 
exempt  a  delinquent  from  the  censure  of  the 
church.  Under  the  heathen  empire  the  mere 
acceptance  of  certain  magistracies,  inasmuch  as 
they  involved  their  holders  in  idolatrous  cere- 
monials, was  an  ecclesiastical  offence  {Cone. 
Eliber.  cc.  2,  3  ;  compare  the  note  of  Gothofred 
on  Cod.  Thaod.  XV.  v.  "de  spectaculis").  By 
1  Cone.  Arelat.  A.D.  314,  c  7,  all  Christian 
governors  of  provinces  were  ordered  to  take 
with  them  commendatory  letters,  and  bring 
themselves  into  communication  with  the  bishop, 
so  that  if  they  transgressed  against  discipline 
there  might  be  no  difficulty  in  expelling  them 
from  communion.  Although  in  the  4th  and 
5th  centuries  no  consideration  of  rank  checked 
the  great  bishops  from  censoring  offenders  in 
high  places,  as,  for  instance,  the  condemnation 
of  Andronicus,  governor  of  Ptolemais,  by  Sy- 
nesius  {Ep.  58),  and  the  governor  of  Libya  by 
Athanasius  (Basil,  Ep,  47),  and  the  famons 
expulsion  of  Theodosius  from  communion  bv 
Ambrose  (Bingham,  Antiq.  XVI.  iii.  4),  yet  m 
practice  the  right  was  rarely  exercised.  (For 
reasons  for  this  forbearance  see  Barrow,  Of  the 
Pope's  Supremacy^  p.  12.)  The  age  at  which  a 
young  person  came  under  the  discipline  of 
penance  is  nowhere  defined.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  chnrch  would  excommunicate  a  boy  or 
a  girl.  A  Roman  synod  under  Felix  III.  (a.d. 
487,  c.  4)  decided  that  boys  who  had  been  bap- 
tized by  the  Arians  should  remain  a  short  time 
only  under  the  imposition  of  hands,  and  then  be 
restored ;  for  it  was  not  reasonable  that  their 
penitence  should  be  prolonged.  The  Cow. 
Aqath.  a  15  exempted  the  young  from  severe 
penance  because  of  the  weakness  of  youth.  In 
the  discipline  of  a  monastery  a  delinquent  under 


age  was  flogged  (Macar.  Eeg.  c.  15 ;  Benedict 
Heg.  c.  70 ;  Gregor.  Ep.  ix.  66,  quoted  by 
Bingham).  And  probably  in  the  church  at  large 
the  weapon  of  penanoe  was  used  only  against 
those  who  bad  passed  their  minority. 

iii.  Uniformity  of. — It  is  laid  down  in  the 
Apostolioal  Conttitutunu  (ii.  48),  that  great  care 
and  discretion  were  to  be  exercised  in  treating 
offenders ;  some  were  to  be  dealt  with  by  threats, 
some  by  terrors,  some  by  being  urged  to  alms- 
giving, some  to  fasting,  and  some  by  ejection 
from  the  church.  And  for  a  long  time  no  doubt 
this  discretion  was  vested  in  the  bishop,  assisted 
perhaps  by  his  presbyterv.  As  the  church  grew, 
and  intercourse  increased  between  her  different 
branches,  a  more  uniform  scale  of  penalties  was 
adopted.  The  frequent  communications  which 
passed  between  Rome  and  Africa,  traces  of  which 
are  preserved  in  Cyprian's  epistles,  are  the  first 
important  efforts  after  uniformity  of  discipline. 
The  decisions  of  the  councils  of  the  succeeding 
age  were  a  further  advance  in  the  same  dire^ 
tion.  Nearly  all  the  twenty-H ve  canons  of  Ancyra 
and  the  eighty-one  of  Elvira  treat  of  the  peiKsl- 
ties  suitable  to  ecclesiastical  crimes.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  twenty-two  canons  of  the 
first  council  of  Aries,  and  to  a  certain  extent  of 
the  canons  of  the  Apostles.  These  varions 
judgments  of  the  assembled  fathers  represent^ 
in  fact,  so  many  penitential  codes,  whose  decrees 
would  be  the  model,  if  not  the  rule,  for  the 
administration  of  discipline  throughout  the 
church.  The  appointment  of  the  PEMmsMnaRr 
officer  in  the  diooeses  of  the  Greek  church  would 
also  tend  to  produce  a  uniform  standard  of 
penalties.  The  treatise  which  more  perhaps 
even  than  the  decrees  of  councils  helped  to  estab- 
lish a  system  in  the  East  was  the  epistle  of 
Basil.  For  many  ages  this  canonical  letter 
of  Basil  was  the  standard  which  governed  the 
discipline  of  the  East.  Hardly  less  authoritative 
was  the  epistle  of  his  brother  Gregory  of 
Nyssa.  The  decisions  of  the  popes  on  questions 
referred  to  them  were  a  further  contribution  to 
a  body  of  penitential  law ;  for  example,  Syric 
Ep,  i.  8,  5,  6  ;  Innocent,  Epp.  i,  7 ;  ii.  12,  13  ; 
iiL  2;  Leo,  Ep.  Ixxix.  4,  5,  6;  Felix  lU. 
Ep,  vii. ;  Nicolas,  Ep.adEv:ol,  The  Penitential 
books  were  an  additional  attempt  to  codify  the 
law.  Originating  either  from  famous  monaa- 
teries,  or  embodying  the  decisions  of  great  pre- 
lates, they  spread  far  and  wide  through  Franoe 
and  England,  and  in  a  less  degree  through  all 
the  churches  of  the  West  in  the  7th  ai^  8th 
centuries.  The  3  Cone.  Ihlei.  c  11  in  the  6th 
century,  and  the  Cone.  Mogunt,  c.  31  in  the  9th, 
alike  complain  of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
penanoe  at  the  true  canonical  standard.  The 
penitentiab  were  no  doubt  designed  to  meet  the 
difficulty.  The  principle  laid  down  by  Cbnc 
MoyunL  was,  that  penalties  were  to  be  based  on 
the  ancient  canons,  or  the  authority  of  scripture, 
or  the  custom  of  the  church.  The  penitentials 
in  themselves  possessed  no  canonical  authority, 
and  their  multiplication  was  in  some  instances 
regarded  with  jealousy.  "  Their  errors,"  said  the 
bishops  in  2  Cone  Cdbilon.  A.D.  813,  c.  38,  '*axe 
certain,  and  their  authors  uncertain.'*  With 
the  growth  of  the  papal  power  and  the  oentrali- 
zation  of  eodesiasticai  jurisdiction  at  Rome,  die- 
cipliae  tended  to  become  more  and  mon  uni- 
form. 


PENTTENOE 

It.  AUeviaHoH  of — 

a.  By  repentance,  —  Although  the  church 
aimed  at  uniformity  of  discipline,  the  tame 
penalty  was  not  always  imposed  on  the  same 
crime  ;  or  if  the  penalty  was  originally  the  same 
it  was  not  carried  out  alike  in  all  cases.  There 
would  be  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
insisting  on  the  completion  of  a  merely  spiritual 
sentence  extending  over  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years.  But  in  addition  to  the  necessities  of  the 
case  a  mitigation  of  the  penalty  was  openly 
granted  in  certain  instances.  The  first  ground 
of  relaxation  was  earnestness  of  repentance  over 
and  above  the  formal  submission  to  censure. 
Cone.  Ancyr,  c.  5  orders  the  bishop  to  examine 
the  present  and  past  life  of  a  penitent  and  shew 
clemency  accordingly.  By  done,  Laodic,  c.  2, 
perseverance  and  prayer  and  confession,  and  a 
total  abandonment  of  evil  habits,  were  allowed 
to  move  the  rulers  of  the  church  to  pity  (see 
C&nc.  in  Tndl,  c  102).  Cone.  Nicaen.  c.  12 
decided  that  a  delinquent  who  proved  his  amend- 
ment by  fear  and  tears,  and  submimion  and  good 
works,  and  labour  and  dress,  should,  after  hip  ap- 
pointed time  among  the  Hearers^  join  in  com- 
munion of  'pnjtT ;  that  is  to  say,  the  laborious 
station  of  Kneeters  might  be  omitted ;  those,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  thought  it  sufficient  to 
shew  their  repentance  by  merely  coming  to  the 
church  door,  were  to  complete  their  full  sentence. 
The  4  Cone,  Carthag,  c  75  speaks  to  the  SAme 
effect  on  **  negligentiores  poenitentes."  Basil 
(c.  74)  considers  it  an  act  of  duty  that  those 
who  have  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing 
should  remit  part  of  the  penalty  of  the  earnest 
and  diligent.  The  same  sentiment  which  appears 
several  times  in  the  epistle  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
regulated  the  administration  of  discipline 
throughout  the  church  (Innocent  I.  Ep,  i.  7 ; 
Leo,  Ep,  Ixxix.  6 ;  Cone  vormat,  c.  75). 

h.  By  oonfemon, — One  who  spontaneously 
confessed  his  crime  was  generally  treated  more 
leniently  than  after  detection.  Cone,  Either. 
c.  76  made  a  wide  distinction  in  the  case  of  a 
deacon  who  allowed  himself  to  be  ordained  after 
the  commission  of  mortal  sin.  If  he  made  a 
Toluntary  confession,  he  might  be  reinstated  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  but  if  others  convicted 
him,  he  was  to  do  penance  for  five  years,  and 
then  be  restored  to  lay  communion  only.  In 
Martin  Bracar.  {Collect.  Cone,  c  25),  a  priest  con- 
fessing under  similar  circumstances  might  re- 
tain the  name  of  priest,  but  not  celebrate ;  if  he 
was  convicted,  even  the  name  was  to  be  taken 
f^m  him.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  {Ep.  cc  18, 1 9), 
with  reference  to  robberies  which  had  occurred 
daring  the  confusion  arising  from  a  Gothic 
inrasion,  made  the  station  of  a  delinquent  de{)end 
npon  the  manner  in  which  the  theft  was  re- 
vealed, whether  by  conviction  or  by  confession 
and  restitution.  Basil  (c.  61)  diminished  the 
penalty  of  a  thief  who  confessed  by  one-half. 
The  same  authority,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
treatise,  gives  to  spontaneous  confession  and 
lapse  of  time  and  ignorance  an  equal  power  in 
alleviating  penance.  (See  Ambrose,  Virg,  tapg, 
c  S\  de  Foeniteni.  ii.  8;  Prosper,  Vit,  Con- 
Umplat.  ii.  7.)  In  some  flagrant  instances,  as 
in  the  case  of  an  adulterous  clerk  (3  Cone, 
Aurel.  A.D.  538,  c  7),  confession  was  of  no  avail. 

e.  By  miercession, — The  accounts  of  public 
penani*e  during  the  first  three  centuries  fre- 
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quently  represent  the  delinquent  imploring  the 
congregation  and  the  widows  and  the  virgins 
and  the  clergy  to  intercede  with  the  bishop  for 
him.  And  when  the  length  of  penalties  was 
undetermined  by  canon,  and  rested  practically 
with  the  individual  bishop,  such  intercessions 
were  a  recognised  channel  by  which  to  obtain  a 
mitigation  of  penant^e.  With  the  elaboration  of 
the  system  which  began  with  the  4th  century, 
these  intercessions  are  rarely  heard  of,  although 
Augustine  mentions  incidentally  {Ep.  liv.  ad 
Maoedon,  p.  93),  a  custom  of  magistrates  inter- 
ceding with  the  church  for  offenders.  In  Africa 
a  practice  arose,  which  quickly  became  abused, 
of  granting  alleviation  of  penance  to  the  inter- 
cession of  martyrs,  that  is  to  say,  of  Christians 
in  prison  expecting  death  during  persecution. 
[LlBELLI,  p.  981.] 

8.  Penitevcb  dbkied. 

I.  Sometitnet  to  the  first  Conunv'Swn  of  mortalia 
Delicto. — The  grace  of  penitence  appears  to  have 
been  withheld  from  certain  delinquents  in  the 
early  centuries,  not  because  the  church  had  any 
doubt  about  her  authority  to  grant  it,  but  on 
the  ground  that  the  power  of  binding  was  vested 
with  the  same  sanction  as  that  of  loosing,  and 
that  to  open  the  door  with  equal  readiness  to 
all  great  criminals  alike  would  only  bring  dis- 
cipline into  contempt.  This  seems  the  probable 
explanation  of  the  undoubted  effect  of  some  of 
the  eerly  decisions.  Cyprian  has  left  it  on 
record  {£p.  Iv.  c.  17)  that  among  his  predeces- 
sors some  entirely  closed  the  place  of  penance 
against  adulterers,  and  by  implication  against  the 
other  two  mortal  sins  which  were  of  a  still 
graver  character ;  but  he  adds  that  in  doing  so 
they  did  not  break  the  verity  of  the  church. 
How  far  this  exclusiveness  was  followed  in 
other  provinces  is  one  of  the  many  vexed  ques- 
tions of  the  primitive  discipline.  See  Albaspin. 
ObaervoL  II.  vii.  20 ;  Bona^  Her,  Liturg.  I.  xvii.  1 ; 
Fell  not.  in  Cypr.  Ep.  vii.  p.  17,  cited  by  Bing- 
ham. By  the  clear  testimony  of  Tertullian  (cAr 
Pudidt.  c  1),  pope  Zephyrinus,  a.d.  202-218, 
granted  penance  to  the  sins  of  uncleanness  and 
fornication,  and  Tertullian  founds  npon  this  a 
charge  of  inconsistency  against  the  bishop  be- 
cause he  was  not  equally  indulgent  to  murder 
and  idolatnr.  Morinus  (ix.  20)  holds  that  the 
evidence  of  Tertullian  in  this  treatise  on  the 
usage  of  the  Roman  church  is  not  worthy  of 
credence.  Martene  (de  Bit.  i.  6),  on  the  con- 
trary, cites  him  as  a  trustworthy  witness. 
If  the  ordinary  reading  of  ^nec  in  fine* 
in  many  of  the  canons  of  Elvira  is  to  be 
accepted,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  penitence 
was  denied  in  Spain  to  idolatry  and  to  murder 
(see  for  instances  cc.  1,  6,  63,  73,  75).  With 
regard  to  moechia  the  decisions  were  more 
lenient  (re.  13, 14, 31, 69,  72) ;  except  in  aggra- 
vated cases  (cc.  12,  66,  71),  when  communion 
was  refused  absolutely.  It  may  be  well  to 
enumerate  the  exact  crimes  for  which  com- 
munion was  denied  by  the  council  of  Elvira 
even  at  death  ;  idolatry  in  an  idol  temple  af^er 
baptism  (c.  1);  a  baptized  flamen  sacrificing  again 
(cc.  2,  17) ;  adultery  after  penance  (cc.  3,  47)  ; 
killing  by  witchcraft  (c  6);  if  a  woman  deserted 
her  husband  without  cause  and  re-married  (c.  8) ; 
parents  selling  a  child  for  prostitution  (c.  12) ; 
dedicated  virgins  becoming  prostitutes  (c.  13)  j 
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iMtrothal  of  a  daxighter  to  an  idol  priest  (c.  17); 
ad!iltery  by  clergy— on  account  of  the  scandal 
(c.  19) ;  murder  by  a  woman  of  her  child  bom  in 
adultery  (c  63);  clergy  retaining  adulterous 
wires  (c.  65) ;  unnatural  crimes  (c.  71) ;  aggra- 
Tated  adultery  (cc.  64, 72,  79) ;  giving  informa- 
tion which  leads  to  a  Christian  being  put  to 
death  (c.  73);  malicious  charges  against  the 
elergy  (c  75).  These  decisions  appear  to  hare 
had  at  the  most  only  a  prorincial  authority, 
and  not  to  hare  governed  the  general  discipline 
of  the  chnrch.  llor  the  Cone.  Aticyr.  (cc.  9,  16), 
which  was  contemporary  with  Cwc,  ElAer.  or 
only  a  few  years  later,  granted  penance  to  each 
of  the  three  mortalia  delicta  even  in  their  most 
aggravated  forms.  And,  indeed,  throughout  the 
Eastern  church,  with  the  exception  of  a  decision 
of  Cottc  Sardic.  c.  2,  which  rejects  certain 
fraudulent  bishops  from  even  If  communion 
at  death,  there  does  not  appear  any  tnice  of  the 
refusal  of  the  rites  of  penance  for  the  first  com- 
mission of  any  sin  sincerely  repented  of.  Kor 
does  any  trace  of  such  severity  occur  later  than 
the  Cone.  £lS)er.  in  the  West. 

ii.  Generally  in  a  Bepetitwn  of  Sin  once  expi- 
ated.— ^The  refusal  of  penance  a  second  time  was 
one  of  the  unwritten  canons  of  the  early  disci- 
pline. No  council  passed  a  decree  against  its 
repetition,  but  in  practice  its  refusal  was  almost 
universal  from  the  very  beginning.  Hennas 
(Pastor,  Mandat.  ii.  4),  considering  whether  an 
adulterous  wife  ought  to  be  received  by  her  hus- 
band, determined  that  she  should  be  taken  back, 
but  not  often,  for  to  be  servants  of  God  there  is 
but  one  penitence  (compare  Id.  Siinilit.  iii.  9).  This 
decision  of  Hennas  is  cited  and  approved  by 
Clem.  Alezand.  {Strom,  ii.  13,  p.  459,  ed.  Oion.). 
The  language  of  TertuUian  is  very  explicit  {de 
Pudieit.  c.  7) ;  **  God  hath  placed  in  the  porch  a 
second  repentance,  which  may  open  to  those  who 
knock,  but  now  for  o;ice  only,  because  now  for 
the  second  time,  but  never  again."  The  **  first 
repentance"  which  he  had  in  his  mind  was 
baptism.  A  little  later  (ibid,  c  9X  he  speaks  of 
the  "second  and  only  remaining  repentance." 
A  passage  in  Origen  (J£om^  zv.  in  c  25  Levit.) 
gives  a  clear  account  of  the  general  practice. 
'*  In  graver  sins  the  peace  of  repentance  is 
granted  but  once  only,  or  seldom;  but  those 
common  sins  which  men  frequently  commit, 
always  admit  of  repentance,  and  are  redeemed  at 
once."  The  words  "  or  seldom  "  are  generally 
regarded  as  a  later  interpolation;  the  date  of 
their  insertion  probably  coinciding  with  the 
growth  of  greater  laxity  in  the  Eastern  church. 
There  appears  some  reason  for  believing  that 
Chrysostom  did  not  hesitate  to  grant  penitence 
more  than  once.  Socrates  (H.  E.  vi.  21)  states 
that  he  taught  that  thdngh  a  sjmod  of  bishops 
had  decreed  that  relapsed  penitents  should  not 
be  readmitted,  he  waa  willing  to  receive  them  a 
thousand  times.  On  the  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment with  reference  to  Chrysostom  see  Morinus, 
V.  37.  At  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  the 
privilege  of  frequent  penance  was  taken  away 
from  the  Massalian  heretics  by  a  synod  of  Con- 
stantinople, A.D.  426  or  427,  under  Sisinnius, 
one  of  Chrysostom's  successors,  because  it  had 
been  so  often  abused.  From  this  Bingham  con- 
cludes (Antiq,  XVllI.  iv.  7)  that  a  repetition  of 
penance  was  not  unknown  in  the  metropolitan 
.province.    The  relaxation  of  the  early  rigour 


may  be  partly  attributable  to  the  excessire  length 
of  the  sentences  imposed  in  the  Eastern  church 
after  the  3rd  century.  If  a  delinquent  had  done 
penance  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  was 
willing  to  pass  through  the  ordeal  a  second  time, 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  reject  him.  In 
the  Latin  church  the  discipline  of  a  singla 
penance  survived  longer.  The  Cone.  Elibcr^ 
which  was  so  severe  in  refusing  reconciliation 
even  once  was  not  likely  to  grant  it  a  second 
time  (cc.  3,  7,  74 ;  Pacian,  Ep.  iii.  contr.  Sem- 
pron.  c  27).  They  are  rightly  reproved,  says 
Ambrose  (de  Poeuitent.  ii.  10),  who  think  that 
penance  can  be  performed  often,  for  they  wanton 
agaitist  Christ.  Augustine  {Ep.  diii.  ad  Mooed  m. 
c.  7)  is  a  witness  that  even  the  lowest  place  in 
the  church  was  refused  to  a  relapsing  penitent. 
The  manner  of  dealing  with  such  lapsers  in  the 
Western  church  is  laid  down  by  pope  Siricius 
(Ep.  i.  o/l  Himer,  c  5) ;  they  were  not  to  hare 
the  benefit  of  a  second  penitence,  but  might  be 
present,  without  communicating,  at  the  celebra- 
tion,  and  be  allowed  a  viatiam  at  their  death. 
By  2  Cone.  Arelat.  a.D.  443,  c.  21,  a  penitent 
repeating  his  sin  was  to  be  cast  out  of  the 
church.  By  1  Cone.  Turon.  A.D.  460,  c.  8,  he 
was  ejected,  not  only  f^m  the  church,  but  f^m 
the  society  of  the  faithful  {Cone.  VeneL  A.D. 
465,  c  3).  By  the  6th  century  penitence  began 
to  be  conceded  frequently.  For  the  3  CSna. 
Tolet.  A.D.  589,  c.  11,  complains  that  in  manj 
of  the  Spanish  churches  discipline  was  no  longer 
administered  according  to  the  canons,  but  as 
often  as  men  sinned  and  applied  to  ue  priest,  so 
often  penance  was  granted.  This  abuse  the  coun- 
cil checked.  The  disappearance  of  the  early  rule 
dates  probably  from  the  decline  of  public  disci- 
pline, and  the  substitution  of  a  private  system  by 
which  a  sinner  obtained  reconciliation  as  often  aa 
he  confessed  his  sin  and  submitted  to  penance. 

iii.  Tdl  the  Hour  of  Z>0aM.— The  ordinary 
course  of  penance  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuriea 
held  an  offender  in  its  trammels  for  half  a  life- 
time for  certain  mortal  sins;  if  the  sins  were 
especially  heinous,  the  penalty  extended  over  the 
whole  life,  however  long  its  duration.  This 
severity  was  not  confined  to  one*  province.  In 
Spain  the  Cone.  EUher.  c.  3,  withheld  commu- 
nion till  death  from  a  converted  flamen  who, 
abstaining  from  sacrificing,  merely  exhibited  a 
shew ;  and  all  his  life  he  was  to  be  under  canon- 
ical penance.  A  consecrated  virgin  who  had 
fallen  was  allowed  communion  at  last  only  if  she 
had  passed  a  life-long  penance  {ilAd.  c.  13).  At 
a  later  date  the  Cone.  Herd.  A.D.  523,  c  5,  sen- 
tenced any  of  the  inferior  clergy  who,  after 
penance,  relapsed  into  the  same  sin,  to  exclusion 
till  death.  In  France  a  similar  sentence  was 
passed  by  1  Cone.  Arelat.  a.d.  314,  c  14,  on  false 
accusers  of  their  brethren;  and  by  Cone. 
Talentin,  A.D.  374,  c.  3,  on  lapsers  into  idolatry. 
In  the  East  the  Gbnc  Ancyr.  A.D.  314,  c  6, 
attached  this  penalty  to  unnatural  crime ;  and 
the  Cow\  Neooaeear,  c.  2,  decreed  that  a  woman 
marrying  two  brothers  was  to  be  expelled  till 
the  approach  of  death,  and  then  only  to  be  ad- 
mitted on  her  assurance  that  should  ahe  recover 
the  marriage  should  be  dissolved.  And  finally, 
in  Rome  Felix  Uf.,  A.D.  483-492,  decided  in  Cbnc 
Horn,  c  2,  with  regard  to  the  African  clergy, 
who  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  rebaptized  in 
the  Vandal  persecution,  that  they  were  to  con* 
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^noe  under  penanoe  ftll  the  days  of  their  life, 
and  not  be  present  during  the  prayers  of  the 
fiuthful  or  eren  of  the  catechnmena,  and  be  ad- 
mittei  to  lay  communion  only  at  death.  (See 
Ambrose,  Lapn.  Vug,  viii.  38.) 

4.  Penitence  op  thk  Sick. — ^The  sick  under 
discipline  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : — 
L  those  who  for  some  grievous  crime  had  been 
ejected  from  the   church  and   fell  sick   while 
outside  her  pale ;  ii.  those  who  were  conscious  of 
undetected  sin,  and  asked  for  penance  on  their 
sickbed ;   iii.  those  overtaken    by  illness  while 
undergoing  penance.     With  regard  to  the  first 
class,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  for  about 
the  first  300  years  the  full  grace   of  penance 
was  denied  to  them  absolutely.    CVprian  (^Ep, 
ad  Antcn.  Iv.  19)  does  not  shrink  from  stating 
this   positively.     The  great  council   of  Aries, 
A.D.  314,  c  22,  at  which  most  of  the  Western 
churches  were  represented,  decreed  that  apos- 
tatea  w.ho  had  not  sought  penitence  in  health 
were  to  be  debarred  from  it  in  illness,  unless 
±hey  recovered,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  proving 
4heir  sincerity.     The  denial  of  penance  at  the 
hour  of  death  to  those  who  had  scorned  it  in  life 
was  continued  in  the  case  of  condemned  criminals 
.for  a  long  period  in  France.     In  Germany  this 
xigour  was  relaxed  in  the  9th  century  by  Cone, 
Vormat,  c.  80,  Cone.  Tri'mr,  c  31 ;  in  France  it 
was  not  repealed  till  Feb.  1396,  by  a  decree  of 
.Charles  VI.     It  does  not  appear  that  the  refusal 
jof  reconciliation  was  necessarily  a  refusal  of  all 
the  benefits  of  penitence ;  for  Innocent  I.  a.d. 
402-417  {Ep.  iii.  ad  Ejcuper.),  states  that  the  old 
custom  of  the  church,  in  the  case  of  repentant 
delinquents  at  death,  was  to  grant  penance  but 
deny  communion,  and  that  this  was  done  in  order 
to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  discipline  during 
the  times  of  persecution,  and  that  afterwards, 
when  persecutions  ceased,  both  penance  and  abso- 
lution were  conceded  to  the  dying,  and  that  this 
henceforth  was  the  law  of  the  Catholic  church. 
There  is  a  saying  of  Cyprian  {ad  Demetnanij  c. 
15).  **  .Nunquam  sera  est  poenitentia  si  sit  vera." 
>kOtte  the  less  the  great  African  father  denied 
communion    to  grievous  sinners   in   their  last 
illness,  not   however   because   he  doubted   the 
efficacy  of  death-bed  repentance  but   its   sin- 
cerity.     After  the   close  of   the    persecutions 
lull  reconciliation   was  gmnted   to  all  dying 
men  seeking  it,  whatever  their  prerioua  career ; 
and  the   question  was   autheritatively  set  at 
rest  by  a  decree  of  Oonc.  Nicaen.  c.  13.    [See 
Akcosciuation.]    The  treatment  of  the  second 
class  of  sick,  those  whose  sin  had  not  been  de- 
tected or  confessed  till  their  last  illness,  was 
more  uniform.    Penitence  and  reconciliation  were 
on  no  account  to  be  refused  them  {Qmc.  Amdi*gav. 
A.D.  463,  c  13).    Pope  Celestine  I.,  a.d.  423- 
432  {Ep.  ii.  ad  EfAac,  Ktejia.  et  A'or&on.),  says 
that  he  knew  of  bome  having  denied  penitence 
to  the  dying,  but  that  he  was  **  horrorstruck  at 
such  impiety."    Leo  I.  a.d.  440-461  {Ep,  cviii. 
ad  Tkfod,  Epi»\  c.  4),  not  only  decided  that  peni- 
tence wtd  to  be  granted  to  the  sick,  but  adds 
that  **if  thev  have  lost  their  voice  and  oould 
only  express  by  signs  their  desire  for  penance,  or 
even  if  they  were  motionless  as  well  as  speech- 
less, and  any  trustworthy  witnesses  could  testify 
that  they  had  signi^ed  the  desire   before  the 
arrival  of  the  priest,  it  was  in  all  cases  to  be 
^oDMded."    The  first  council  of  Orange,  iuD.  441, 


0.  12,  passed  a  similar  decree,  having  in  view 
probably  the  case  of  those  overtaken  by  paralysis^ 
or  any  similar  affliction.     The  4  Cone  Carthag, 
A.D.  398,  c  76,  had  carried  the  concession  even 
farther,  it  had  granted  penance,  not  only  to  the 
helpless,  but  even  to  the  insensible,  if  there  was 
evidence  that  it  had  been  desired  by  the  patient 
while  he  was  rational  (see  12  Cone.  Tokt.  c.  2, 
13  Cone*  Tttlet.  c.  9).    These  decTees  governed 
the  administration  of  the  penitence  of  the  sick 
during  the  middle  ages.    The  third  class  of  sick 
contained  those  who  were  overtiiken  by  illness 
during  their  penance,    in  the  4th  and  dth  cen- 
turies when  sentences  sometimes  extended  over 
twenty  years,  this  class  must  have  been  a  nume- 
rous one.    They  were  on  the  supposition  already 
penitents.    The  matter  remaining  to  be  consi- 
dered is  the  time  and  manner  of  their  Rbgomci- 
LIAT10H.      One    point   in  connexion  with  the 
penitence  of  the  sick  is  involved  in  some  obscu- 
rity.   If  a  penitent  recovered   who  had   been 
absolved  on  his  sick-bed,  was  he  to  complete  his 
original  sentence  ?    In  the  case  of  light  sins,  for 
.which  an  offender  had   been  merely  debarred 
communion,  it  would  follow  that  when  commu- 
nion was  conceded  the  penalty  was  at  an  end. 
Morinus  (x.  14)  is  disposed  to  extend  the  same 
principle,  at  anv  rate   up  to  the  time  of  the 
spread  of  the  l>fovatian  heresy,  to  delinquenia 
guilty  of  greater  crimes,  and  who  had  been  made 
penitents  strictly  so-called.    He  considers  their 
abeolotion  a    satisfaction    of   all    ecclesiastical 
censure.    The  treatment  of  the  lapsed  in  the 
Roman  and  African  churches^  and  also  the  silence 
of  the  canons  of  Elvira  with  regard  to  the  com- 
pletion of  a  sentence  after  reconciliation  in  ex- 
treme sickness,  bear  out  the  inference.    He  makes 
the  same  statement,  though  with  some  hesitation, 
with  respect  to  the  Greek  church  in  the  period 
prior  to  the  organixation  of  the  stations.     With 
the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  the  question 
becomes  clearer.      The  severity  which  spread 
through  the  treatment  of  all  penitents  was  ex- 
tended to  convalescents.    The  sentence  left  un- 
finished at  the  time  of  a  sickbed  remission  was 
to  be  taken  up  on  recovery.     This  rule  was 
enforced,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  principle,  but 
to  meet  the  cases  of  those,  which  appear  to  have 
been    not  infrequent,   who    feigned  dangerous 
illness  in  order  to  escape  part  of  their  peiuJty. 
Originally  a  penitent  once  reconciled  was  sent 
back  on  recovery,  not  to  his  former  position,  but 
only  to  the  station  of  oonsistemtku    The  council 
of  Nice  (c.  Id^y  after  resolving  that  no  one  on 
the  threat  of  death  was  to  be  denied  his  i^6ho¥ 
{vieticum\  goes  on  to  decree  that  should  the  man 
revive  after  receiving  it,  he  was  henceforth  to 
communicate  in  prayer  only  till  his  original  sen- 
tence was  finished.    In  some  parts  of  the  church 
this  middle  course  was  the  one  adopted  for  a  long 
period.     It  was  approved  by  Felix  111.  {Ep.  vii.), 
in  the  treatment  of  the  rebaptized,  who  in  anti-  * 
cipation  of  death  had  been  permitted  to  commu- 
nicate, and  is  inserted  by  Martin  of  Braga  in  his 
GoUtct.  Can.  c.  82.     In  other  provinces  greater 
severity  prevaiW.     Gregory  of  Myssa  laid  it 
down,  that  a  patient  who  had  been  granted  par- 
ticipation in  the  holy  mysteries  should,  if  he 
recovered,  return  to  the  station  in  which  his 
danger  and  necessity  had  found  him.    Synesins 
{Ep.  tf7)  attached  the  same  condition  to  con- 
ceding communion  to  a  certain  Lamponiaaia* 
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The  4  Qm".  Carihag.  a.d.  S98,  c.  76,  with  regard 
to  penitence  being  giren  even  to  one  inaensible, 
naae  it  the  duty  of  thoae  who  had  been  witncuet 
of  his  contrition,  to  take  care  that  if  he  re- 
corered  he  fulfilled  hie  canonical  penanee,  the 
duration  of  which  was  to  rest  with  the  discretion 
of  the  priest.  Bj  ibkL  c  78,  no  sick  man  who 
had  reuetyed  his  vicUi.'um  was  to  consider  his 
penitence  satisfied  without  imposition  of  hands ; 
and  as  this  was  one  of  the  rites  of  the  ttAstraiif 
it  wonld  involye  his  being  remitted  to  that 
station.  The  completion  of  penance  after  a  sick- 
bed absolution  was  for  a  long  time  the  general 
rale  (1  Ctmc',  Arautic,  a.d.  44-1,  c.  8;  Cone, 
Epaon.  LD.  517,  c.  86).  The  rule  was  to  some 
degree  modified  bj  a  deasion  of  1  Ounc.  Barcbttm, 
A.B.  540,  c.  8,  that  the  length  of  a  conyalescent's 
penance  should  depend  on  the  discretion  of  the 
priest,  but  should  in  no  case  involve  imposition 
of  hands.  From  the  6th  century,  and  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  I2th,  severity  towards  the  sick 
increased  rather  than  diminished.  An  indication 
of  this  is  seen  in  8  Cone.  Tolet.  A..D.  589,  c.  12, 
which  required  sick  penitents,  equally  with 
those  in  health,  to  shave  their  hauls  if  they 
were  men,  and  if  women  wear  a  veil,  and  put  on 
haircloth  or  some  other  penitential  dress.  This 
injunction,  which  appears  to  have  been  confirmed 
by  13  Cone,  Tolet.  a.d.  681,  c  2,  and  by  13 
Cone,  Tolet,  a.d.  688,  c.  9,  must  manifestly  have 
de)^nded  on  the  nature  of  the  sickness. 

5.  Seaaon  of  Penitence, — ^The  godly  custom 
that  persons  convicted  of  notorious  crimes  should 
be  put  to  open  penance,  was  not  oontined  to  the 
beginning  of  Lent  in  the  primitive  church. 
Bincrham  (^Antiq,  XVIIl.  ii.  2)  says  there  is  a 
perfect  silence  in  the  more  ancient  writers  about 
it.  Morinus  (vii.  19)  traces  the  origin  of  the 
restriction  to  the  quadragesimal  seasons  to  the 
7th  century,  when  public  penance  had  censed  to 
be  exacted  for  secret  sin.  For  the  first  half  of 
the  5th  century  Hilnry  of  Aries  u  a  witness 
(  VUay  e.  18)  that  penitence  was  granted  every 
Sunday.  The  primitive  custom  appears  to  have 
been  to  receive  the  penitent  whenever  he  was 
brought  to  the  bishop.  In  the  Greek  church 
this  custom  was  never  restricted ;  but  in  the 
Latin  the  various  pontificals  and  ritnals  of  the 
8th  and  9th  centuries  disclose  a  practice  of 
reserving  the  penitential  rites  to  the  beginning 
of  Lent,  whether  the  first  Sunday  or  the 
previous  Wednesday.  Even  at  that  date  peni- 
tence was  not  exclusively  confined  to  the  Lenten 
season.  The  caput  jejuna  was  held  to  be  the 
nsual  and  most  appropriate  time,  but  there  was 
no  law  of  the  church  prohibiting  the  imposition 
of  a  state  of  penance  at  any  season  of  the  year 
if  the  case  required  it. 

6.  Minister  of  Penitence. — ^In  the  adminbtra- 
tion  the  bishop  had  supreme  if  not  exclusive 
power.  The  statement,  however,  of  M artene  (de 
Bit.  i.  6),  that  he  alone  received  confession,  and 
he  alone  imposed  penance,  is  too  unqualified.  For 
it  seems  undoubted  that  the  presbyters  shared 
the  bishop's  jurisdiction.  Still,  the  power 
resided  in  the  bishop  alone,  if  he  saw  fit  to 
exercise  it.  Cyprian  frequently  claimed  and  used 
the  sole  right  of  discipline  {Epp.  xvii.  xix.  xxv. 
xli.  xlii.  xlvi.  &c.)  and  his  presbyters  acknow- 
ledged his  claim  (Ep,  Guldonat.  ap.  Cyprian, 
zxiv.)  The  ApostoHonl  OonstitutionSf  which  deal 
■0  largely  with  discipline,  are  addressed  to  the 


bishop.  He  was  to  preside  over  all,  as  entnuted 
with  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  (Apoet, 
Const,  n.  18);  upon  him  the  blame  was  to  be 
laid  if  he  neglected  to  exerdse  his  power  (Aid, 
c  10),  for  he  was  set  in  the  church  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  offenders.  [Bishop,  p.  231.]  But 
although  Cyprian  and  others  did  not  hesitate  to 
vindicate  their  episcopal  authority,  they  fre- 
quently acted  in  conjunction  with  their  presbv- 
ten  in  the  difficulties  disturbing  the  churca. 
From  the  earliest  ages  there  are  indications  of 
this  association  of  presbyters  with  their  bishops. 
Some  such  association  appears  in  the  sentence 
issued  by  Si.  Paul  against  the  inoestnons  Corin- 
thian ( 1  Cor.  V. ).  The  excommunication 
emanated  horn  the  apostle,  but  it  was  to  be 
decreed  by  the  assembled  church,  **  when  ye 
are  gathend  together,"  at  Corinth.  The  apostle 
was  present  only  in  spirit  to  preside  over  their 
assembly. 

Ignatius,  whose  epistles  shew  the  great 
authority  possessed  by  presbyters  in  the  2nd 
oentury,  refers  (ad  PhSadelph,  c.  8)  to  the  peni- 
tent coming  to  the  bishop's  consistory,  ds 
owfi^^tev  ToS  hrteit&wf>v.  The  (kmsHtutkms^ 
after  speaking  of  the  presbyters  as  the  advisers 
of  the  bishop,  and  the  council  and  senate  of  the 
church,  go  on  to  say  that  the  presbyten,  and 
the  deacons  shall  sit  in  judgment  with  the 
bishop  (Apost.  Const,  ii.  28).  TertuUian's 
definition  of  exomologesis  (Poenitent.  c  9)  com- 
prised submission  and  supplication  to  the  pres- 
byters. Humiliation  before  the  presbyters  is 
related  of  Natalia  the  confessor  (£useb.  H.  E, 
V.  28).  In  Cone,  Eliber.  e.  74,  the-  ^'conventus 
clericorum  "  is  made  the  judge  of  the  gravity 
of  a  perjurer's  offence.  Cyprian  has  numerous 
allusions  (Epp,  xvL  xix.  &c)  to  the  presbytexs 
uniting  with  the  bishops  in  the  administration 
of  discipline.  For  himself,  he  said  (Ep.  xiv.)^ 
f^om  the  beginning  of  his  episcopacy  he  bsid 
resolved  to  do  nothing  of  his  private  judgment 
without  their  concurrence.  Cornelius  similarly 
(Ep,  xlix.  ad  Cyprian)  would  not  decide  the  case 
of  the  oonfessors  who  had  sided  with  Novatiaa 
till  he  had  summoned  his  presbytery.  The 
councils  which  condemned  Origen  (Pamphil. 
Apolog.  ap.  Phot,  Cod,  cxviiLX  Novatian  (Euaeb. 
If.  E.  vi.  43),  and  Paul  of  Samosato  (ibid.  vii. 
28),  were  composed  of  bishops  and  presbytersy 
the  last-mentioned  synod  containing  deacons 
also.  The  first  step  in  the  prosecution  of  Noetus 
(Epiphan.  Haeres,  Ivii.  1),  and  of  Anus  (iMtf. 
Ixix.  3)  was  to  bring  them  before  the  presbytery. 
Before  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  issued 
his  circular  letter  to  the  other  bishops  against 
Arius,  he  had  previously  summoned  the  presby- 
ters SAd  deacons,  not  only  to  hear  the  letter,  but 
also  to  give  their  assent  to  the  judgment  (Co- 
telt*r,  ad  Const.  Apo-t,  viii.  28).  On  the  con- 
demnation of  Jovinian  by  Siricius  (Ep.  ii.)  a 
.presbytery  was  summoned^  and  the  presbyters 
and  deacons  were  associated  in  the  promulf^tion 
of  the  sentence.  Similar  steps  were  takrn  by 
Synesius  (Ep.  Ivii.)  in  excommunicating  Aa- 
dronicus.  The  fourth  Cone.  Carihag,  c  23,  pro- 
hibited a  bishop  from  hearing  any  cause  alone 
without  the  presenoe  of  his  clergy;  but  ii  is 
not  clear  whether  the  causes  in  view  were 
clerical  or  lay.  In  many,  instances  of  eodesiaa- 
tical  censures  the  laity  appear  to  have  been 
present,  not  in  any  judicial  capacity,  but  as  wit- 
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nenes,  and  to  stamp  the  sentence  as  issuing  from 
the  whole  body  of  the  faithfuL 

After  the  oonTiction  of  aa  offender,  it  rested 
with  some  one  to  see  that  the  sentence  was 
carried  ont.  In  snch  public  rites  as  imposition 
of  hands  and  a  special  locality  in  the  church, 
there  could  be  no  need  of  supervision.  The 
ease  would  be  difierent  with  the  more  private 
disabilities  and  austerities.  Generally  spealcing, 
the  superintendence  rested  with  the  bishop. 
This  is  clear  from  the  numerous  passages 
referring  to  his  authority  over  penitents;  and 
fbrther  evidence  in  the  same  direction  may  be 
gathered  from  the  laws  forbidding  a  bishop  to 
receive  a  penitent,  without  recommendation, 
from  another  diocese.  {Can.  Apost.  c.  12 ;  Cone, 
Nic^ten.  e.  5 ;  Cone  Eiier,  c  53 ;  1  Cono,  Arolat. 
c  16.)  It  would  have  been  impracticable  for 
the  bishop  to  have  long  maintained  this  super- 
vision personally.  In  the  earliest  ages,  when 
every  member  of  a  church  was  known  to  the 
bishop  and  to  each  other,  be  probably  did  so ; 
the  congregation  would  supply  all  needful 
evidence  of  the  performance  of  an  erring  mem- 
ber's  penalty.  But  as  the  dioceses  increased  in 
size,  he  must  have  found  it  necessary  to  delegate 
his  authority.  In  the  East  it  wtM  transferred 
to  the  PENiravTiARr  presbyter,  appointed  by 
the  bishop,  and  acting  for  him.  In  the  West 
the  duty  of  supervision  appears  to  have  been 
committed  to  a  great  extent  to  the  deacon. 
The  ApotioUe  ContUtutiont  (ii.  16)  appoint  the 
deacon  to  attend  to  an  eipelled  member,  and 
keep  him  ont  of  the  church,  and  afterwards 
hring  him  to  the  bishop.  In  the  9th  century 
rituals,  this  duty  is  laid,  not  on  the  deacons 
generally,  but  on  the  ardideacon.  He  it  was 
who  collected  the  penitents  and  admonished 
them,  and  introduced  them  to  the  bishop, 
■iKi  afterwards  bore  testimony  that  their 
penance  had  been  duly  performed.  Morinus 
(vL  17)  conjectures  that,  for  at  least  300 
years  prior  to  the  date  of  these  rituals, 
these  same  duties  fell  to  the  charge  of 
the  archdeacon.  In  the  larger  dioceses  the 
rural  deans  shared  the  duty ;  and  subsequently, 
as  appears  tnm  the  visitation  articles  of 
Hincmar,  it  became  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
parochial  clergy. 

The  power  of  remitting  the  length  or  severity 
of  a  sentence  was  one  of  the  privileges  of  the 
bishop.  He,  said  the  council  of  Ancyra  (c  5) 
was  to  examine  the  life  and  conversation  of  the 
penitent,  and  increase  or  mitigate  his  penalty. 
A  similar  power  was  recognised  by  a  succession 
of  councils  {Cone,  Nioaen,  c  12 ;  Cone,  Chaloed, 
A.D.  451,  e.  16 ;  Cone,  Andegao,  A.D.  453,  c  12  ; 
Cone  Iterd,  A.D.  523,  c  5;  4  Come,  Avrd,  ▲.D. 
541,  c  8).  As  the  number  of  penitents  increased, 
more  discretion  was  vested  in  the  presbyter,  but 
always  with  a  reference,  and,  if  necessary,  with 
an  appeal  to  the  bishop.  Basil,  c  74,  gives  the 
power  of  alleviating  penance  to  those  who  have 
the  gift  of  binding  and  loosing ;  language  which 
was  also  used  by  Cone,  m  TnUl,  c  102.  By 
4  Cone,  Aurei,  c  28 ;  1  Corns,  Cabilon.  c  8,  the 
**  sacerdos "  was  the  judge  who  determined  the 
extent  of  penance.  In  the  Eastern  church,  frxnn 
the  time  of  the  Decian  persecution  till  the 
episcopacy  of  Nectarine  of  Constantinople,  the 
penitentiary  must  have  been  the  executive 
minister  of  discipline. 


7.  Penitence  of  Clergy, — ^The  penitential  disd- 
pline  as  it  affected  the  laity  was  medicinal  rather 
than  penal.  In  its  treatment  of  the  clergy,  the 
penal  element  predominated.  Not  only  was  a 
delinquent  clerk  exposed  to  the  humiliation  gf 
a  public  censure,  but  he  was  also  deprived,  tem- 
porarily or  absolutely,  of  his  office,  and  the  rank 
and  emolument  of  office.  And  the  sentence  was 
the  more  serere,  that  in  the  early  ages  a  de- 
graded clerk  was  never  reinstated.  Hence  a 
charge  against  a  clergyman  was  required  to  be 
proved  with  legal  formality,  as  his  guilt  in- 
volved not  only  a  moral  stigma,  but  a  loss  of 
privilege  and  means  of  livelihood.  This  two- 
fold effect,  the  spiritual  and  the  temfioral,  of  an 
ecclesiastical  censure  on  the  clergy,  naturally 
regulated  the  administration  of  discipline  to- 
wards them.  One  of  the  Apoftoiioal  Canons 
(c  24)  laid  it  down,  that  a  bishop,  priest,  or 
deacon,  for  certain  crimes,  was  to  be  deposed, 
but  not  excommunicated,  because  the  Scriptures 
had  said  that  a  man  was  not  to  be  punished 
twice  for  the  same  offence.  The  rule  was 
repeated  by  Basil,  oc  3,  32,  57.  Still  it 
does  nut  represent  the  unvarying  discipline 
for  the  first  three  centuries.  In  general  a 
clergyman  was  degraded  in  cases  in  which  a 
layman  was  excommunicated.  And  where  this 
nUe  held  good,  a  clergyman  was  not  subjected 
to  penitence.  But  in  the  primitive  ages  it  fre- 
quently occurred  that  no  difference  was  made 
between  the  penance  of  clergy  and  laity.  The 
penalty  followed  the  same  course  as  if  the 
delinquent  had  not  been  in  orders — ejection 
f^m  the  church,  and  re-admission  by  penance. 
(See  council  of  Neocae8area,'c  1.)  The  Elviran 
canons  afford  a  still  clearer  illustration  of 
clerical  penance.  A  deacon  confessing  a  pre- 
ordination crime  might  receive  communion  at 
the  end  of  three  years,  acta  Ugititnd  poeniientid 
{Cone,  Eliber,  c  76).  For  instances  of  public 
penance,  see  the  account  given  of  Natalie 
(Euseb,  ff,  £,  V.  28) ;  and  of  the  presbyter  Felix 
(Cyprian.  Ep.  xxv.  ad  Caldon, ;  Ep,  Caldon.  ap. 
Cyprian,  xxir.) ;  of  Novatus  (Id.  Ep,  lii.  3) ;  of 
Tropbimus  (Id.  Ep.  Iv.  8);  of  bishop  Fortunatus 
(Id.  Ep,  Ixv.) ;  and  of  bishop  Basilides  (Id.  Ep, 
Ixvii.  6).  Nor  did  open  clerical  penance,  which 
was  part  of  the  stricter  system  of  a  time  of 
persecution,  altogether  cease  with  the  close  of 
the  3rd  century.  The  first  council  of  Orange, 
A.D.  441,  c.  4,  followed  by  the  second  council  of 
Aries,  c  29,  determined  that  clergy  should  be 
admitted  to  penance  if  they  sought  it.  The 
first  council  of  Orleans,  a.d.  511,  c  12,  mentions 
a  presbyter,  '*  sub  professione  poenitentis."  The 
third  council  of  Braga,  A.D.  675,  c.  4,  threatened 
a  clergyman  with  six  months'  subjection  "  legibtis 
poenitentiae."  (2>ee  also  1  Cone,  Turon,  cc  3,  5 ; 
Cone,  Venet,  c  16 ;  Cone,  Agath,  cc  8,  42 ; 
Cone,  Herd,  cc  1,  5 ;  2  Cone,  Ihlet,  c  3 ;  3  Cone, 
Aurelian,  cc  4,  8.)  On  the  other  hand,  a  state- 
ment of  Pope  Leo,  441-461,  seems  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  these  authorities.  He  lays  it 
down  (in  Ep,  xcii.  c  2,  ad  Huetic. ;  Labb.  Cone, 
iiii.  1408)  that  it  is  not  in  accordance  with 
ecclesiastical  custom  for  a  presbyter  or  deacon 
to  obtain  the  grace  of  penance  by  imposition  of 
hands.  One  explanation  is  that  the  **eccle- 
siastica  consuetude"  alleged  by  Leo  was  pre- 
valent only  in  the  Roman  rhurch.  Another, 
that  the  words  of  Leo  were  strictly  correct,  and 
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that  no  presbyter  or  deacon  as  snch  was  erer 
subjected  to  penance,  because  he  was  first  de- 
graded and  had  ceased  to  be  a  clergyman.  But 
this  explanation,  while  reconciling  the  pope's 
knguage  with  canonical  decisions,  reduces  it  to 
a  mere  truism.  The  privilege,  or  inability,  in 
whichever  light  it  may  be  regarded,  which  as  a 
general  rule  protected  the  higher  clergy  from 
open  penance,  was  not  extended  to  the  lower 
orders.  The  council  of  Chalcedon,  a.d.  451, 
decreed  in  two  canons  (cc.  2,  8),  that  for  pur- 
poses of  discipline  monks  were  to  be  regarded 
as  laity ;  a  decision  repeated  by  1  Qmc,  Barcimon, 
A.D.  540,  c  10 ;  Ckmc.  m  Tndl.  e.  81 ;  2  Cbno. 
Nicaen*  cc.  5, 18.  For  a  further  account  of  clerical 
penalties,  see  Bishop,  p.  228;  DsaRADATioif ; 
DisciPLurs ;  Ordbb8»  Holt,  p.  1492.    [O.  M.] 

PENITENTIAL  BOOKS :  Libek  POBin- 
TENTIALIS;  POBHrrENTIALE  ;  CoirF£8Bxoiri.LB ; 
POENITENTIALBB  CODICES,  OODICBLLI,  LiBBLLI ; 

Leges  POKNtTEimux ;  PBocANnuM  JuDicia. 
The  term  is  applied  to  collections  of  penitential 
canons  issued  under  the  name  and  with  the 
authority  of  some  eminent  ecclesiastic,  with  a 
view  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  discipline ;  the  best  known  are  the 
Anglo-Saxon  penitentials  of  the  7th  and  8th 
centuries. 

The  early  history  of  canons  of  discipline  Is 
inrolyed  in  some  obscurity.  It  is  probable  that 
each  bishop,  with  his  presbytery,  administered 
the  disciplhie  of  his  diocese  on  certain  general 
principles  which  left  the  details  to  local  regula- 
tion. Afterwards^  as  indiridual  bishops  by 
weight  of  character  gained  a  reputation  in  the 
church,  their  decisions  on  matters  of  discipline 
obtained  more  or  less  the  force  of  church  law. 
Hence  the  epistles  of  Basil  and  his  brother 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  on  penance  were  received  as 
of  something  like  canonical  authority.  In  this 
Tiew  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  peni- 
tential books.  Of  these  two  sets  of  canonical 
laws,  that  of  Gregory  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  Letoins,  bishop  of  Melitine.  it  attempts  to 
trace  the  source  of  all  sin  to  one  of  the  three 
faculties  of  the  soul,  which  he  designates  the 
rational,  the  concupiscible,  and  the  irascible, 
and  for  each  a  separate  mode  of  treatment  is  to 
be  adopted ;  but  there  is  no  regulated  scale  of 
penalties  for  different  degrees  of  sin.  The 
epistle  of  Basil  contains  more  direct  penal  enact- 
ments. It  deals  principally  with  the  three 
capital  crimes  of  idolatry,  murder,  and  fornica- 
tion, and  allots  to  each  form  of  sin  its  appro- 
priate punishment.  Although  stamped  with  no 
canonical  authority,  Basil's  epistle  evidently  had 
a  wide  influence  on  the  administratipn  of  the 
discipline  of  the  Eastern  church,  and  eventually 
received  the  synodical  sanction  of  the  council  in 
Trullo,  A.D.  692.  Other  rudimentary  peniten- 
tials are  to  be  found  in  the  numerous  decretals 
of  the  Roman  bishops,  although  no  one  of  these 
deals  systematically  with  the  subject.  After  the 
3rd  century  the  chief  authority  for  the  regula- 
tion of  discipline  was  in  the  penitential  canons 
of  the  councils.  In  addition  to  the  general 
council  of  Nice,  the  Oriental  councils  of  Aneyra, 
A.D.  314,  Neocaesarea,  a.d.  314,  Gangpra,  a.d. 
362,  and  the  various  African  councils  of  the  4th 
and  5th  centuries,  and  the  Spanish  and  Prankish 
from  the  4th  to  th«  7tb   century,  contain  a 
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copious  legislation  for  the  administration  of 
penance.  The  decrees  of  these  councils  had  only 
a  provincial,  or  at  most  a  national,  force,  and 
there  was  no  attempt  to  establish  a  universal 
code  of  penitential  law.  The  nearest  approach 
to  systematizing  the  laws  of  discipline  is  in  the 
Codex  EoclmM  Afrkanae,  emanating  from 
Carthage,  A.D  419.  The  full  development  «f 
the  penitential  system  is  usually  attribnted  to 
Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a.d.  669- 
690.  But  recent  investigations  have  established 
the  genuineness  of  fragmentaiy  British  and 
Irish  penitentials,  which  indicate  that  the  system 
WM  flourishing  in  the  Celtic  churches  in  these 
islands  at  a  period  anterior  to  Theodore.  The 
nature  of  the  contents  of  the  various  penitentials, 
wherever  there  is  any  peculiarity  to  call  for 
remark,  will  appear  as  the  list  proceeds ;  but  in 
general  it  may  be  said  that  they  had  one  com- 
mon characteristic,  varying  little  with  the 
nation  for  whose  guidance  they  were  compiled. 
Thev  maintain  a  complete  silence  on  the  dogma- 
tical controversies  which  shook  and  disunited 
the  Eastern  church ;  in  msny  of  them  there  is 
little  or  no  reference  to  the  ordinances  of  tlie 
chnrch  ;  their  whole  purpose  and  strength  are 
conoentimted  on  the  enforcement  of  practical 
duties.  Among  the  rude  tribes  of  the  north 
and  west,  the  outward  profession  of  their  newly- 
acquired  Christianity  was  by  no  means  invariably 
followed  by  an  abandonment  of  the  ferocious  and 
licentious  passions  of  the  old  heathen  life.  It 
was  the  object  of  the  penitential  book  to  allay,aad 
gradually  to  extirpate,  the  vices  of  heathenism. 
The  pictures  which  they  disclose,  especially  of 
the  sins  of  the  flesh,  is  a  dark  one.  But  the 
public  denunciation  of  these  crimes  and  passions 
in  the  church,  and  the  determination  of  her 
rulers  to  restrain  them,  was  a  step  towards  tbs 
light.  The  drawing  out  a  catalogue  of  diflerent 
vices,  and  appending  a  proportionate  punishment 
to  each,  no  doubt  fostered  the  notion  that  each 
vice  had  its  price,  by  the  payment  of  which  it 
mig^t  be  expiated,  and  so  far  tended  to  blunt  the 
moral  sense  of  the  iniquity  of  sin.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ehurch,  by  declaring  that  it  was  her 
function  to  discover  and  punish  vice  because  it 
was  vice  and  against  God's  law,  brought  home 
to  the  people,  in  the  only  way  these  simple 
races  could  understand,  a  belief  in  God's  moral 
government  of  the  world.  An  undue  multipli- 
cation of  the  books  was  jealously  watched.  In 
the  Gallic  church,  where,  to  judge  from  the 
number  of  Prankish  penitentials  which  survire, 
their  influence  must  have  been  widespread,  the 
council  of  Ch&lons,  A.D.  813  (c.  38)  passes  upon 
them  a  formal  censure ;  they  are  said  to  clash 
with  the  authority  of  the  canons ;  their  authors 
are  declared  to  be  uncertain,  but  their  errors 
certain.*    The  discipline  of  the  penitentials 


*  The  decrees  of  the  OalHrsn  cooDcfla  agslnst  peid- 
tentlals  si*  very  severe,  llios  the  ooancll  «f  Ch&lons. 
A.n.  813.  c  8S:  **  Modus  enim  poeniftentiae  peoc«t&  saa 
oooiitenfeibas  aut  per  antiqoonun  Insiitudonem  aut  prr 
ssactsmm  seripinraram  aacloriUtom  snt  per  eockr^ 
stsftirsm  oi»Buetudlnf>m  imptmi  debei,  repodiatis  ac 
peaitos  elimlnatis  libeUis,  qaos  peaitentfaJes  vocsant* 
^uoram  sunt  oerti  errores,  imcrti  auctorca."  Oompope 
Come  MogwU,  a.d.  847,  c.  31 ;  Cone  Paris,  a.d.  828 
e.  33.  In  tbe  latter  the  bishops  are  ontv^  to  bum  Ute 
penttentials  wherever  they  lind  th«m :  £**  Ne  pa-  eos 
ulVrlus   saoerdotes   imperiti  bominee  declpiAQt."3    A 
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that  of  the  cloister,  classifying  sin,  and  pursuing  ' 
it  into  every  detail ;  the  monastic  rules  being 
relaxed,  and  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  life  of 
a  free  people.  In  the  list  which  follows  it  will  | 
b«  conrenient  to  arrange  the  books  under  the 
headings  of  the  different  national  churches  in 
which  they  were  published. 

L  British  and  Ibish  PsNiTEirnAUB. 

1.  Excerpta  qaaedam  d0  Libro  DamdUa. — ^The 
date  of  these  fragmentary  extracts  from  the 
*  Liber '  of  David,  bishop  of  Minevia,  the  present 
St.  Dayid*s,  lies  between  A.D.  550  and  »00  (Had- 
dan  and  Stubbs,  Counciit  and  Bod,  DocumentM^ 
i.  118).  They  consist  of  sixteen  canons  treating 
•f  drunkenness,  fornication,  homicide,  perjury, 
robbery,  usury ;  and  may  be  considered  aa  the 
earliest  penitential  book  eonnected  with  the 
British  islands. 

2.  Sinodtu  Aquihnaiii  BritoHmcm, 

3.  Altera  SmoAtt  Lud  VtctoHaa, ^Two 
synods  held  under  David,  in  the  year  569.  The 
first  contains  seven  penitential  canons,  the 
second  nine. 

The  locality  of  the  synods  was  probably 
Llanddewi  Brcfi,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gar^ 
digan  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  i.  1 17).  The  state 
of  morals  exhibited  by  these  early  canons  was 
degraded.  The  *  Liber  Davidis  *  opens  with  the 
penalty  for  excessive  drinking  among  priests 
about  to  minister  in  God's  temple. 

4.  Poeniteniiale  Vmiutii— This  book  was  first 
printed  by  Wasserschleben  {Btunrdntmgen,  &c, 
pp.  108-119)  from  a  comparison  of  the  MSS. 
Cod.  Sanga)l.  No.  150,  saec.  ix ;  Vindob.  Theol. 
Lat.  No.  725,  saeo.  ix ;  Sangerm.  No.  121,  saeo. 
Tiii. ;  and  the  Irish  canons  of  the  Cod.  Paris,  No. 
»182,  saec  xi.  xii.  It  is  difficult  to  identify  the 
Yinniaus,  or  Finian,  whose  name  it  bears.  Was- 
serschleben conjectures  the  author  to  be  the 
Finianus  mentioned  by  the  Bollandists  {Acta  8S, 
Mart.  i.  p.  391)  who,  bom  in  Ireland  in  the  year 
450,  lived  for  some  time  in  Oaul,  then  went  to 
Wales,  to  bishop  David,  whence,  in  the  end  of  the 
5th  century,  he  returned  to  Ireland,  in  order  to 
nphold  the  faith  and  discipline  which  had 
declined  since  the  death  of  St.  Patrick.  If  this 
Finian  was  a  contemporary  of  David,  he  lived  a 
century  later,  but  even  so  he  woald  be  earlier 
than  Colnmban,  which  corresponds  with  the 
conclusion  which  would  be  drawn  from  a 
comparison  of  this  confessional  book  with  that 
of  Columban,  where  the  greater  part  of  Finian's 
work  is  repeatetl.  Wasserschleben  divides  the 
book  into  fifty-three  paragraphs.  This  peni- 
tential enumerates  the  principal  crimes  of  the 
clergy  and  laity,  with  their  appropriate  punish- 
ments. Like  the  synods  under  St.  Patrick,  and 
the  LS>er  Dftridis^  it  shews  the  influence  which 
the  clergy  had  obtained  in  temporal  matters 
among  the  Celtic  nations. 

5.  Prefatio  GUdae  de  PrniOeniia.—Tke  date  of 

■hniUr  feeling  Is  ftpparput  in  a  letter  ef  Midiop  Ebbo  of 
Bb^iraa.  drca  a.d.  aso,  to  Halitgar  uf  Gkmbray  (Gkol«iu8, 
UeU.  Antiq.  ed.  Buoase,  tun.  II.  pt.  U.  p.  8T) :  [**  El  hoc 
est*  quod  bac  io  re  vslde  me  soUiclut,  quod  its  coofasa 
sunt  juilicU  poeDiteniium  In  presbyterorum  nostmrnm 
opuiiculto  stque  lu  diveive  «t  inter  se  discrepantta  ft 
nnllm«  ancioritute  sufftilta,  ut  viz  prvpter  diasonantlam 
po»Jitni  dlFceriil,  un«Je  flt,  ui  concnrrentes  sd  Temedtum 
pOfnltentlHe  turn  pro  llbromm  coninslone,  qnam  etlam 
pro  ingenil  Urdltate,  nuUatauus  els  faleaat  subventrs."] 
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this  fragment  must  be  placed  somewhere  before 
the  year  570  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  i.  113).  It 
comprises  twenty-seven  sections,  several  of 
which  are  repeat^  in  Cummean  and  Bede,  and  in 
the  so-called  Koman  Penitential.  The  mode  of 
penance  to  be  inflicted  is  strictly  stated  at  the 
outset,  and  is  much  more  in  detail  than  the 
penance  to  be  found  in  any  other  early  book. 

6.  Canonef  Adamnani  {Addanmari  vet  Ad' 
dcminari), — The  canons  of  Adamnan,  abbat  of 
the  monastery  of  Hy,  the  date  of  which  must  li^ 
between  the  years  679  and  704,  were  probably 
passed  by  some  Irish  synod  under  Adamnan'r 
influence  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  ii.  111).  They 
consist  of  thirty  chapters,  treating  almost  en- 
tirely of  unclean  food. 

7.  CafwneB  WaUioL — ^These  canons  are  a  collec- 
tion of  national  rather  than  ecclesiastical  la.w. 
They  are  found  in  the  Cod.  Sangerm.  No.  121, 
saec.  viii.  with  the  title  *'  Incipit  judicium  cul- 
pammj"  in  the  Cod.  Paris,  No.  3182,  from 
whence  they  were  taken  by  Martens  {Nov,  Thea, 
%.  iv.  coL  13),  they  are  called  ^ExcerpU  de 
libris  Romanorum  et  Francorum."  For  the 
argument  for  their  Welsh  origin,  see  Haddan 
and  Stubbs,  i.  137.  Their  date  is  probably  the 
first  half  of  the  7th  century. 

8.  Canones  HibemeMes, — These  canons  are 
found  in  the  same  Frenqh  MSS.  with  the  pre- 
ceding collection.  They  are  all  of  great 
anti(}ttity;  some,  as  apparently  ilL  "Synodus 
Hibemensis  decrevit,"  being  decisions  of  synods 
over  which  St.  Patrick  presided.  The  canons 
are  interasting  as  specimens  of  early  penitential 
rules,  and  as  the  sources  from  which  later  com- 
pilations were  derived.  Wasserschleben  (pp.  136- 
144)  has  published  six  collections  :—i.  ^'De 
disputatione  Hibernensis  sinodi  et  Oregori 
Nasaseni  sermo  de  innumerabilibus  peccatis  in- 
cipit." Many  of  these  canons  are  afVerwards  used 
by  the  compiler  of  the  Pmit.  Bufotimttm  [infra, 
Pb  1612].  Their  spelling  of  Latin  terminations, 
is  remarkable ;  there  are  also  traces  of  the  use 
of  the  old  vemacnlar,  as,  for  example  (c.  4), 
^  Poenitentia  magi  vel  votivi  mali,  si  credulus  id 
demergachvelpraeconis."  ii. "  De  Arreis."  This 
is  the  earliest  notice  of  redemptions  to  be  found 
in  penitential  books,  and  was  the  parent  from 
which  many  later  developments  of  the  system 
drew  their  origin.  The  first  canon  gives  a  fair 
instance  of  the  nature  of  the  commutations: 
**  Arreum  superpossitionis  C.  psalmi  et  C.  fiec- 
tiones  genuum  vel  iii.  quingenta  et  cantica  vii. 
iii.  "  Synod  us  Hibemensis  decrevit."  iv,  "  De  jec- 
tione."  A  curious  scale  of  payments  to  be  made 
by  one  who  turns  a  poor  man  adrift  or  refuses  to 
succour  him.  The  **jectio"  shall  be  a  certain 
proportion,  from  a  fifth  to  a  ninth,  of  the 
composition  for  murder,  v.  "  De  canibus  sinodus 
sapientium."  vi.  "  Item  synodus  sapientia  sic  de 
dedmis  disputant." 

II.  Pbahkish  Penitentialb. 
The  discipline  of  the  Prankish  church  from 
the  4th  century  was  regulated  by  the  decrees  ot 
provincial  councils,  which  are  remarkably  full  of 
disciplinary  canons.  It  was  not  tiH  the  7th  cen- 
tury that  anything  appn  aching  to  a  systematic 
compilation  of  the  diffeient  acts  of  councils  in 
the  form  of  a  penitential  was  attempted.  How 
Well  the  ground  was  prepared  for  such  a  compi- 
lation appears  from  the  numerous  penitantial 
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works,  which  were  At  once  dnwB  up  on  the 
basis  of  the  first  which  was  published. 

1.  Poenitentiaie  ColvnUxmL  —  This  earliest 
Frankish  penitential  was  the  work  of  the  Irish 
monk  Colnroban,  bom  in  the  first  half  of  the 
6th  century,  in  the  prorinoe  of  Leinster.  He 
lived  for  some  time  in  the  great  monastery  of 
Bangor,  and  then  crossed  to  Gaul  in  the  year 
590  ;  a  few  yean  later  he  penetrated  to  Italy, 
and  founded  the  monastery  of  Bobbio  at  the 
fo<it  of  the  Apennines,  where  he  died,  A.D.  61.*) 
[Dicr.  Chr.  Bxoo.  i.  605].  Among  his  wrltinn 
are  two  penitential  books,  one  *  ReguTa 
Coenobialis,'  designated  in  some  MSS.  *  Poeni- 
tentiaie,' *Regnla  fratmm  Hibemensium ;'  in 
others,  *  Columbani  Liber  de  quotidianis  poeni- 
tentiis  monachomm.'  This  work,  framed  on  a 
serere  standard,  contains  a  code  of  monastic 
rules,  and  has  no  concern  with  the  general  ad- 
mmistration  of  church  discipline.  It  is  remark- 
able for  the  frequency  with  which  corporal 
chastisement  occurs  among  its  penalties.  Six, 
ten,  or  even  two  hundred  strokes  might  be  laid 
on  a  careless  or  offend  ine  monk.  Columban's 
ether  work  is  entitled  *  Liber  de  Poenitentia,* 
or  '  de  Poenitentiarum  mensura  taxanda.'  The 
work  was  first  published  by  the  Minorite  friar 
Fleming,  in  the  year  1667,  from  a  codex  of  the 
monastery  of  Bobbio.  This  Cod.  Bobbiensis  is 
the  only  MS.  of  the  penitential  known  to  exist. 
It  consists  of  two  parts,  which  can  never  hare 
been  intended  to  form  one  consecntiTe  set  of 
canons.  The  first  part  contains  twelve  chapters 
on  miscellaneous  offences,  some  of  which  are 
also  dealt  with  in  part  two,  and  not,  in  aU  cases, 
carrying  the  same  penalty.  The  second  part, 
which  is  the  true  penitential  rule,  begins  with 
the  introduction,  **  Diversitas  culpamm  diversi- 
tatem  facit  poenitentiarum;"  then  follows  an 
elaborate  comparison  between  bodily  and 
spiritual  disorders.  After  the  introduction  come 
twelve  sections  on  the  **  capitalia  crimina  "  of  the 
"  cleric!  et  monachi ;"  cc.  1 3-25,  on  the  '* crimina  " 
of  *'  laid  ;"  and  the  remaining  oc.  25-30 
on  the  **  minutae  monachomm  sanctiones."  The 
last  chapter  of  Columban  (c  30)  is  an  injunction 
laid  upon  the  monks  to  confess  before  mass  not 
only  actual  offences,  but  thoughts  and  desires. 
It  is  interesting  as  one  of  the  earliest  examples 
of  a  practice  which  was  afterwards  to  be 
stringently  enforced  upon  the  whole  church. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  penitential, 
Columban  states  that  he  has  composed  his  work 
partly  from  his  own  discretion,  and  partly  from 
the  **  traditiones  seniomm.**  Among  these 
'*  seniores  "  must  be  placed  Vinniaus,  from  whose 
Irish  penitential  Columban  has  borrowed  no  less 
than  thirteen  of  his  thirty  sections.  Compare 
Coiumb.  Poen,  cc  1,  2,  4-9,  II,  16,  20,  21,  23, 
with  VtnnMws.  Pcen,  23,  12,  11,  22,18,  19,  20, 
25,  26,  27,  8,  9  17,  36,  22,  9. 

Columban's  book  which,  from  the  name  of  its 
author,  has  usually  been  regarded  as  an  Irish 
work,  Wasserschleben  pronounces  to  be  Frankish, 
composed  after  he  had  crossed  to  the  continent. 
I^e  grounds  for  deciding  against  its  Irish  origin 
are  certainly  very  strong: — (1)  Monkish  rules 
and  penalties  always  emanated  from  the  superiors 
of  cloisters,  or  from  some  one  in  high  authority ; 
it  18  highly  improbable  that  Columban  would 
have  been  allowed  to  publish  a  work  of  this  im- 
portance while  he  was  occupying  a  subordinate 


position  in  the  monastery  at  Bangor.  (2)  No 
trace  of  Columban's  canons  is  observable  in 
Theodore,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  form 
the  basis  of  numerous  undoubted  Frankish  col- 
lections. (3)  C.  25  forbids  communicating  with 
the  heretical  sect  of  the  Bonosiaci,^  who  were 
spread  over  Gaul  and  Italy,  but  were  unknown 
in  the  British  Isles.  (4)  The  arrangement  of 
the  materials  shews  an  independent  undertaking. 
At  the  head  of  the  capitalia  crimina,  Columban 
places  homicide ;  afterwards  follow  fornication, 
perjury,  &c.,  and  this  order  was  adopted  by 
most  of  the  Frankish  penitentials ;  whereas  those 
which  rest  upon  Theodore's  work  begin  with 
drunkenness.  This  arrangement  was  probably 
due  to  the  prominence  which  these  various 
vices  and  crimes  attained  among  the  respective 
races.  With  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles 
dmnkenness  was  the  prevailing  sin — ^with  the 
German  tribes,  murder,  and  crimes  of  violence. 

2.  In  close  connexion  with  Columban's  work, 
Wasserschleben  {Bvutordnmgen,  pp.  360-429) 
has  printed  eight  anonymous  penitentials,  all  of 
which  show  a  Frankish  origin. 

(a)  PoenUentialt  Pteudth-Bomttumn. — ^This  was 
first  nublished  by  Halitgar,  bishop  of  Cambray, 
in  the  9th  century,  and  may  be  found  in 
Canisius,  LecticmeSj  ed.  Basnage,  ii.  2.  Halitgar 
styles  it  the  Roman  penitential,  and  states,  in 
his  preface,  that  it  is  one  '*quem  de  scrinio 
Romanae  ecclesiae  adsumpsimus."  It  is  also 
printed  at  length  by  Morinus  {de  Sacramnt, 
PoenitenL  appendix,  pp.  565-568).  Wasser- 
schleben {Busmfrdmmgeny  &&  p.  58)  is  disposed 
to  doubt  this  statement  of  Halitgar  with  regard 
to  the  Roman  archives,  and  adduces  several 
reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  an  entirely  Frankish 
work.  (1)  Use  b  made  of  Gildas  (Ps.-Rom.  ix. 
1-5;  Gild.  9,  12,  21-24.  (2)  Undoubted  refers 
ence  is  made  to  the  Gallic  council  of  Anxerre, 
A.D.  578  {Cone,  Autis.  oc  1,  3,  4 ;  Ps.-Rom.  vi. 
3,  4,  5>  (3)  A  considerable  part  of  the  book  is 
borrowed  immediately  from  Columban,  and  it  is 
itself  the  source  of  several  chapters  of  the 
Merseburg  Penitential  {Mer$»  47-51  *  Pk.-Rom. 
iU.  4;vi.  8,  9,  10). 

(b)  Poenitentiaie  I/vberienee. — First  published 
by  Martens  and  Durand  {Ampl.  ColL  vol.  vii.  col. 
87)  f^m  a  MS.  from  the  monastery  of  St. 
Hubert  at  Audain  in  the  Ardennes.  The  full 
title  is,  '  in  nomine  sanctae  Trinitatis  incipinnt 
judicia  sacerdotal ia  de  divenis  criminibus  ex 
canonica  auctoritate  sumpta.'  It  contains  a 
number  of  decrees,  strung  together  without  any 
connexion  or  rubrical  arrangement. 

(c)  Poenitentiaie  Mers^rtfenee,  —  This  peni- 
tential is  a  long  treatise,  comprising  149  sec- 
tions, and  is  chiefly  interesting  from  the  nu- 
merous references  to  heathen  manners  and  cus- 
toms :  c  22  denounces  those  who  seek  auguries 
by  birds  or  any  other  evil  devices;  c  23,  divi- 
nation by  soothsayers,  because  they  are  the 
works  of  evil  spirits;  c  26  prohibits  "sortes 
sanctorum,"  which  are  contrary  to  reason ;  c. 
27  denounces  as  sacrilege  the  resorting  to  trees, 
or  fountains,  or  *'  cancelli,"  or  any  other  place 
except  to  a  church,  in  order  to  make  a  vow,  &c, 
[pAiiAMisx,  Survival  of.] 

k  BoDosus,  bishop  of  Saniica,  a.d.  392,  denied  the  prr- 
petnul  virginity  uf  our  Lioitl's  nH<tlier ;  of  tbe  tensls  of 
blB  followers  In  tbe  Tth  oentozy  Uitle  is  known. 
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(d)  Poenitentiale  ^oMsiim.— From  a  MS.  of  the 
moDutery  of  Bobbie,  of  the  7th  or  8th  oentary. 
It  it  headed  **  J  udiciuB  poenitentialis."  It  con- 
iaina  47  sections  on  miscellaneous  (>ffences,  and 
ooncludes  with  two  prayers  for  the  penitent. 

(e)  Poen'tentiaie  Parisignse, — From  a  Parisian 
MS.  of  the  8th  century.  It  contains  61  sections 
of  the  ordinary  character. 

(f)  PoemtcntkUe  Vinddbonsnse.^lhw  Is  fVom 
a  Vienna  MS.  of  the  10th  century.  It  has  a 
■hort  instruction,  headed  "  Judicium  patrum  ad 
penitentes."  The  greater  number  of  its  102 
sections  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Merse- 
burg  book. 

(g)  Poentientuile  Floriacente, — From  a  Fleury 
oodez,  which  was  first  printed  by  Martene  {de 
Mit.  Antiq,  ii.  61,  ed.  Rotomag.)  **ez  pervetusto 
oodice  Floriacensi.'*  It  opens  with  a  long 
'^Ordo  ad  dandam  poenitentiam,'*  according  to 
which  the  priest  is  to  receive  confessions.  The 
penitential  proper  is  styled  *' Judicium  poeni- 
tentiae  ;**  of  its  50  original  canons  only  10  are 
«ztant. 

(h)  Poenitentiale  SangaHense, — ^Taken  from  a 
St.  Gall  MS.  of  the  9th  century.  It  is  intro- 
duced by  the  same  **ordo"  as  the  preceding 
Poen.  Floriac.  It  contains  19  short  canons, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  to  be  found  either  in 
the  Merseburg  or  the  Parisian  books. 

All  these  anonymous  penitentials,  with  the 
•zception  of  those  from  Vienna  and  Merseburg, 
bear  the  mark  of  the  7th  or,  at  latest,  of  the 
6r8t  half  of  the  8th  century.  The  "  ratio  '*  or 
**  ordo  '*  appended  to  Pseud.-Rom.,  Merseburg., 
Floiiac,  Sangall.  are,  perhaps,  of  the  10th  or  1 1th 
century  (Wasserschleben,  Bussord.  p.  56).  They 
treat  throughout  of  private  penance,  consisting 
chiefly  of  fasts  on  bread  and  water ;  sometimes 
the  penance  of  exile,  almsgiving,  ur  psalm- 
singing  occurs.  In  the  Pseudo-Roman  and  St. 
Gall  collections,  there  is  a  division  of  the  sub- 
ject into  chapters  according  to  the  principal 
crimes ;  in  the  remainder,  the  canons  are  strung 
together  without  any  system  whatever.  Different 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  practice  is  the  i*atio  ap- 
pended to  the  Pseudo- Roman  and  Merseburg 
collections,  in  which  the  deacon  is  permitted  to 
receive  the  penitent,  at  least  if  the  priest  is  not 
present,  or  in  a  case  of  necessity. 

8.  Poenitenticde  Cummeani, — The  history  of  this 
penitential  is  involved  in  much  obscurity,  and 
the  identification  of  the  Cummean  (Commean, 
Cnmian,  Cumin,  Comin)  whose  name  it  bean,  is 
no  less  perplexing.  The  Acta  SS.  Bibemens,  xii. 
Januar.  mention  twenty-one  Irish  ecclesiastics 
of  that  name,  but  no  intimation  is  given  of  any 
of  them  having  written  a  penitential.  In  two 
Swiss  MSS.  St.  Gall,  550  and  150,  a  penitential 
is  found  with  the  preface,  ^  Cummeani  Abbatis 
In  Scotia  orti  ;*'  and  from  this  it  has  gene- 
rally been  concluded  that  both  Cummean  and  his 
work  were  of  Irish  or  Scotch  origin.  Mune 
(^Queilsn  und  Forachungen,  p.  494,  citeid  by  Was- 
serschleben), suggests  that  Columba,  abbat  of 
lona,  circ.  597,  compiled  the  work,  and  thut- 
Cnmin,  one  of  his  biographers,  wrote  the 
preface.  Theiner  {Diaqw»it.  SacraSf  p.  280) 
attributed  it  to  a  Cummean,  abbat  of  lona,  who 
died  at  the  end  of  the  6th  century.  Kunstmann 
(^Die  Lateiniachen  Pdnitentialbucher  der  Angel' 
^achseiij  p.  22),  although  not  expressing  himself 
decidedly  which  Cummean  he  considers  to  be  the 
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author  of  the  treatise,  regards  it  as  the  prin* 
cipal  source  of  Theodore's  Penitential,  and 
remarks  that  Theodore's  use  of  it  is  a  further 
proof  of  the  consideration  enjoyed  by  Irish 
teachers  in  England.  Wasserschleben  (p.  62), 
with  more  critical  acuteness,  points  out  that  the 
designation  '*  Abbas  in  Scotia  ortus  *'  clearly  in- 
dicates that  Cummean  was  not  in  his  own 
country  when  he  composed  his  book.  He  there- 
fore looks  for  some  ecdoiastic  of  that  name  who 
lived  on  the  continent,  and  finds  him  in  a  Cum- 
mean mentioned  in  Acta  83,  Hibemens.  4  Jun. 
.  244 ;  in  AnnaL  Benedict.  Ii.  p.  282,  and  in 
ghellufly  Ital.  Saer.  t,  iv.  col.  959,  960,  who 
emigrated  to  Italy,  and  died  in  Columban's 
monastery  of  Bobbio  in  the  reign  of  the  Lom- 
bard king  Luitprand,  which  extended  from  a.d. 
711  to  744.  The  fact  that  this  Cummean  is 
called  *'  eptscopus  **  in  the  Chronic  Bcbiens,  quoted 
in  Ughellus,  and  the  agreement  of  the  date  of 
his  death  with  the  date  which  the  internal 
evidence  from  the  penitential  bearing  his  name 
indicates,  render  it  highly  probable  that  he  is 
the  "  Abbas  in  Scotia  ortus."  Wasserschleben  has 
published  (pp.  460-491)  a  text  taken  from  the 
following  MSS. — Cod.  Sangall.  550,  saec  ix. ; 
Cod.  Sangall.  675,  saec  ix. ;  DaiTtist.  91,  saec  ix. ; 
Vindob.  Theol.  651,  saec.  x. ;  Frising.  43 ;  Wind- 
bergens.  88.  Of  these  MSS.  only  the  first  bean 
Cnmmean*s  name ;  and  it  is  not  clear  whether 
some  older  MS.  has  not  yet  to  be  discovered  of 
which  these  are  copies.  As  to  the  date,  it  is 
manifest  that,  presuming  this  to  be  the  authentic 
penitential,  Cummean  took  his  work  from 
Theodore,  and  not  the  converse ;  for  many  pas- 
sages of  the  former,  in  cc.  1.  ii.  iii.  iv.  v.  refer  to 
Theodore  by  name  as  the  authority  for  the 
decisions  given.  The  date,  therefore,  cannot  be 
earlier  than  Theodore's  death  in  i^D.  690.  On 
the  other  hand,  Cummean  was  the  source  from 
which  Egbert  drew  some  of  his  canons.  Com- 
pare Egbert,  Pen.  iv.  14 ;  vii.  7 ;  xii. ;  with  Cum. 
Pen,  vii.  8 ;  vi.  8 ;  ziii.  This  would  give  the 
middle  of  the  8th  century  as  the  limit  of  time 
on  the  other  side.  And  this  date  coincides  with 
that  of  the  Cummean  who  died  at  Bobbio  in  the 
reign  of  Luitprand.  There  is  a  curious  associa- 
tion of  Cummean's  work  with  the  name  of 
Jerome,  the  origin  of  which  is  of  old  date.  In 
an  Avignon  MS.  saec  ziii.  it  is  distinctlv 
ascribed  to  Jerome.  In  the  Cod.  Vindob.  TheoL 
Mo.  725,  saec  ix.  fol.  40,  is  contained  an 
''  Inquisitio  S.  Hieronimi  de  penit4*ntia/'  followed 
by  two  chapters  from  Theodore,  almost  the 
whole  of  Cummean,  and  some  other  additions, 
the  whole,  however,  anonymous.  This  is  also 
found  under  the  title  **  Hieronimi  fatentur "  in 
Cod.  Merseb.  fol.  23,  and  with  the  superscription 
"  de  duodecim  triduanis  "  in  Cod.  Vindob.  jur. 
can.  Mo.  116,  fol.  21 ;  also  in  the  Cod.  Cotton. 
Vespas.  D.  ii.  1,  p.  3,*  are  some  **Canones  poeni- 
tentiales  secundum  Hieronymum,"  which  are 
undoubtedly  borrowed  from  Cummean.  And  it 
is  remarkable  that  Egbert,  in  his  preface,  men- 
tions Jerome  in  company  with  Augustine, 
Theodore,  and  others,  as  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject of  penitence,  but  does  not  mention  Cum- 
mean ;  he  borrows,  however,  both  from 
Cummean  and  Theodore,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  work  of  the  former  was 
known  to  him  under  the  name  of  Jerome. 
The  Penitential  is  headed  by  a  long  introducti)n 
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comprising  (1)  "  dc  divewis  criminihas.**  (2)  "  De 
modi«  poenitentiM,*'  which  prescribes  the  scale  of 
scourging,  psalm-singing,  and  almsgiving,  &c. 
by  which  penance  could  be  redeemed,  bor- 
rowed apparent }y  from  Irish  sources,  see  Canones 
JlibernenseM  de  Arrei»,  p.  139.  The  code  of  dispensa- 
tions concludes  with  the  declaration,  which  is  also 
found  in  the  Appendix  to  Bede's  Penitential  (z.  8), 
that  he  who  does  not  know  his  psalms  and  cannot 
fast  must  look  out  some  respectable  man  to  do  it 
for  him,  whom  be  must  recompense  either  by 
labour  or  money.  (3)  **  De  divite  rel  potente, 
quomodo  se  redimit  pro  criminalibus  culpis."  The 
title  of  the  treatise  is  *£z8carpsus  de  aliia 
plures  poenitenttales  et  canones.' 

4.  Poenitentiale  BigoUanium. — ^This  penitential 
was  first  printed,  but  not  completely,  by  Martene 
{Thes.  A'oo.  torn.  ir.  col.  22-^0),  under  the  title 
*Libellu8  de  remediis  peccatorum,'  which  is  a 
Tariation  from  that  found  in  the  MS.  Wasser- 
schleben  has  printed  his  edition  (pp.  441-460)  ftrom 
Cod.  Paris.  Reg.  8182  (olim  Bigot.  89)  fol.  saec 
zi.  pp.  286-299.  No  name  is  attached  to  it,  and 
Wasserschleben  gives  it  the  title  Bigotianwrif  that 
being  the  only  MS.  in  which  it  is  found.  The  same 
MS.  contains  most  of  the  Irish  and  British  frag- 
ments, and  the  compiler  has  eridently  drawn 
largely  from  Irish  sources.  He  quotes  '^canones 
•apientium  et  Gregorii  **  (see  supra,  Canonea  HSber- 
nenaes,  p.  1609),  the  Canones  patrum,  Yinniaus, 
Theodore,  the  Prankish  penitentials,  Caspian,  and 
the  Vitie  Sanctorum^  from  which  he  adduces  the 
examples  of  the  Abbas  Pastor,  Moyses,  Peritus, 
Antonius.  St.  Syncletica,  and  others.  This  ele- 
ment in  the  penitential  would  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  like  Columban  and  Cummean,  the 
fliiihor  was  one  of  the  many  Irish  missionaries 
who  si^ttled  in  France.  The  work  appears  to  hare 
been  made  use  of  by  Cummean,  unless,  as  is  not 
improbable,  both  were  derived  ft'om  a  common 
source  not  yet  discovered.  It  is  especially  rich 
in  material,  and  the  writer  has  shewn  unusual 
originality  in  the  arrangement  of  his  matter. 

5.  Poenitentiaie  Vmdt&mi-nseih. — ^This  is  another 
anonymous  penitential  published  by  Wasser- 
achleben  pp.  (493-497),  from  Cod.  Vindob.  Theol. 
Lat.  No.  725  (olim  667),  8vo.  saec.  iz.  fol.  1-82. 
It  contains  part  of  Cummean*8  introduction,  the 
■ame  part  which  is  also  found  in  Cod.  Sangall. 
675,  and  is  designated  here  ^  Praefatio  Cummeani 
Abbatis  in  Scotia  orti.*'  Then  follow  the  titles  of 
twenty-four  chapters,  borrowed  from  Cummean, 
Theodore,  and  Yinniaus.  Then  the  **  Inquisitio 
Sancti  Hieronymi  de  penitentia,"  mentioned 
above;  after  that  the  titles  of  seventeen  more 
chapters  from  the  same  sources  as  the  earlier 
ones,  and  concluding  with  **Interrogatt.  Augustini 
et  respons.  Gregorii." 

6.  Poenitentiaie  Renense, — ^Another  book  based 
on  Cummean,  found  in  Cod.  Paris,  1603  (olim 
regius  4483 ;  Kemens.  26%)  saec.  viii.  8to.  fol. 
104-138.  It  is  an  anonymous  work  of  sizteen 
chapters. 

7.  Poenitentiaie  XXXV.  Capitulorwn,— This  is  a 
rery  systematic  compilation  of  penitential  canons 
published  by  Wasserschleben  (pp.  505-526)  from 
the  Cod.  Vindob.  jur.  can.  No.  116,  4to,  saec.  x. 
Ibl.  22-41,  and  Cod.  Sangnll.  150,  fol.  285  -318. 
The  work  is  founded  on  Tiieodore,  Cummean,  and 
the  Prankish  Penitentials  connected  with  Colum- 
ban, and  the  decisions  of  the  two  former  authori- 
ties, under  the  designation'*  Judicium  Cummeani," 


"  Judicium  Theodori,"  or  **  Judicium  (Tanonicam,* 
are  frequently  cited  in  succession  for  the  sam€ 
offence.  From  the  preponderating  use  made  of  Cum- 
mean's  work,  and  Irish  and  Anglo-Saxon  sources, 
and  from  the  citation  of  a  **•  Judicium  Scotorumf" 
it  is  a  probable  conjecture  that  the  penitential  was 
compiled  by  some  Scotch  missionary.  The  treatise 
appears  to  have  had  a  wide  circulation,  for  lai^ 
ezcerpts  from  it  appear  in  a  MS.  of  the  Austrian 
Cistercian  Monastery  of  Holy  Cross,  saec  z.  in 
the  Cod.  Valicell.  saec  zili.  in  the  so-called  Cb^ 
lectio  Saviniama,  and  in  the  CoUedio  AnseUni 
Luoens  (Wasserschleben,  BeitrSge  zur  Geschichts 
der  vorgratitaMchen  KirchmrechitqueUen,  pp.  34^ 
151). 

AnOLO-S^XOH  PSVITEKTIALB. 

1.  Poemtentiale  TKeodori,— The  treatise  which 
bears  the  name  of  Theodore  is  the  most  important 
of  the  penitential  books,  but  it  is  only  within  tha 
last  few  years  that  a  genuine  tezt  of  the  work 
has  been  published.  Whether  Theodore  was  him- 
self the  author  of  the  book,  and  what  it  was,  and 
whether  any  set  of  canons  existed  which  could 
be  proved  to  be  drawn  up  under  the  authority 
of  the  great  archbishop— these  till  quite  recently 
were  open  questions.  This  obscurity  is  the  mora 
remarkable  as  there  was  a  unanimity  of  tradition 
for  many  centuries  that  Theodore's  was  the  first 
Anglo-Saxon  Penitential,  and  it  long  had  a  wide- 
spread influence  in  England,  and  was  long  the 
source  and  model  of  the  penitential  regulationa 
in  France  and  Germany.  This  influence  waa 
partly  due  to  the  nature  of  the  work  itself,  and 
partly  to  the  learning  and  commanding  character 
of  Theodore,  whose  primacy,  extending  from  a.Di. 
669  to  690,  was  a  memorable  one  in  the  English 
church.  The  evidence  for  the  belief  that  a  Peni- 
tential did  emanate  from  Theodore  is  as  follows : 
(1)  Egbert,  who  was  consecrated  bishop  not  later 
than  1..D.  733,  and  who  must  have  been  bom  conse- 
quently soon  after  Theodore's  death,  twice  in  bis 
undoubted  Penitential  quotes  Theodore  by  name ; 
in  the  preface  he  speaks  of  him  in  company  with 
Augustine,  Gregory,  and  other  Fathers,  as  one  of 
the  great  authorities  on  penitence ;  and  in  the 
body  of  his  work  (v.  ii.)  he  takes  a  canon  almost 
verbatim  from  Theodore's  treatise,  with  the  intro- 
duction "Teodorus  dixit."  The  Liber  PofUiiicaHs 
(ed.  Vignol.  Rom.  1724,  torn.  i.  p.  270)  which 
was  first  published  in  the  second  half  of  the  8th 
century,  states,  **  Theodorus  Archiepiscopn-n  peo- 
cantium  judicia,  quantos  scilicet  annos  pro  uno- 
quoque  peccato  quis  poenitere  debeat,  mirabili  et 
discreta  consideratione  descripsit."  Identical  tes- 
timony is  given  by  Paul  Wamefrid  (Paolus 
Diaconus)  cited  by  Wasserschleben,  p.  15.  (3) 
The  Codex  Canonum  ffibemioorum^  the  date  of 
one  MS.  of  which  lies  between  a.d.  763  and  790 
(Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  174),  quotes  the  work  by 
name,  as  do  also  many  of  the  French  penitentials 
and  collections  of  canons.  (4)  It  is  spoken,  of 
by  Rabanus  Maurus  (^De  jvdic  poenit.  lai  vrumy 
c.  6;  opp.  Colon.  1626,  tom.  vi.  p.  119)  as  "  Poeni- 
tentialisquem  Theodorus  constituit."  And  Regino 
of  Prtim,  in  his  V^isitation  Instructions  requires 
the  ecclesiastics  under  his  jurisdiction  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  copy  of  either  the  Ronuin  Penitential, 
or  Theodore's  or  Bede's.  Gn  the  other  hand  (I) 
Theodore's  contemporaries  are  silent ;  Bede,  who 
speaks  fully  of  the  archbishop's  activity  in  the 
',  English  church,  has  not  a  single  reference  to 
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TlModore's  Penitential,  either  in  his  own  treatiae 
«r  in  his  History ;  (2)  by  the  twelfth  centnry  the 
worir  was  nnknown,  or  forgotten,  in  England. 

Before  coming  to  that  which  can  now  be  con- 
fidently accepted  as  the  anthentio  worlc  ascribed 
in  the  8th  century  to  Theodore,  it  will  clear  the 
ground  to  give  a  list  of  the  imperfect  or  spurious 
•ditions  of  the  book  that  have  been  published. 

(1.)  In  a.D.  1639  Spelman,  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Ckmcitin,  published  the  headings  of  78  chap- 
tern  under  the  title  of  ^  Poenitentiale  Theodori 
Archiepisoopi.'*   He  took  them  from  a  MS.  of  the 
library  of  Ck)rpus  Christ!  College,  Cambridge,  and 
expressly  states  that  he  was  not  permitted  to 
nake  a  copy  of  the  whole.    This  MS.  seen  by 
Spelman,  C.  C.  C.  C.  190,  was  published,  with  six 
ohapters  at  the  beginning  and  twenty-two  at  the 
end  omitted,  by  the  Record  Commission,  Ancient 
Lavn  and  InstitvUs  of  England,  p.  277,  seqq. 
edited  by  Thorpe.    The  C.  C.  C.  C.  190  MS.  was 
taken  as  the  text,  and  MSS.  Cotton.  Vesp.  D.  13, 
C.  C.  C.  C.  320,  were  collated  with  it  to  supply 
Tarious  readings.     In  favour  of  this  being  the 
original  work  there  is  only  the  title,  which  is 
oomparatively    modem,    and  the   authority  of 
Spelman  founded  on  a  glance  at  the  MS.  Against 
this  supposition  are  these  fatal  objections :  c.  20 
eonsists  for  the  most  part  of  canons  from  the  second 
Soman  council  under  Qrsgory  II.  a.d.  721 ;  c  88 
contains  a  long  passage  from  a  capitulary  of 
Charles  the  Great,  ▲.D.  789 ;  in  almost  all  the 
ohapters  use  is  made  of  the  Collection  of  Canons 
by  Halitgar  of  Cambray,  circ  829 ;  there  are 
numerous  citations  from  the  French  councils  of 
Orleans,  Agde,  Ch&lons.  The  conclusion  from  this 
evidence  is,  that  Spelman  and  Thorpe's  Penitential 
is  a  French  compilation  not  earlier  than  the  ninth 
century.     This  edition  was  again  published  by 
KuBstmann    (Z>m  LateMachen  PlMtwtic^bikher 
der  Antfeimehsen^  Mayence,  1844),  who  also  pub- 
lished from  a  Ratisbon  MS.  a  series  of  193  canons, 
under  the  name  *  Canones  Gregoriani.'    The  full 
title  in  the  MSS.  is  ^  Canones  Sancti  Gregorii 
Papae  urbis  Romae,"  the  origin  of  which  hesiding 
Is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  replies  given  to 
Augustine  by  Gregory  on  the  ecclesiastical  go- 
▼emment  of  England.  These  **  Canones  Gregorii " 
are  reprinted  by  Wasserschleben  (pp.  160--180). 
They  consist  of  a  disorderly  selection  from  the 
genuine  work  of  Theodore. 

(2.)  D*Achery  in  the  Spiciiegiamy  vol.  ix.  pub- 
lished (A.D.  16($9)  120  chapters  from  various  Pa- 
risian MSS.  under  the  title  *«Capitula  Theodori.* 
In  A.D.  1671  they  were  republished  by  Labbeand 
Cossart  (Cbnci/ia,  vi.  1875),  and  again  in  a.d. 
17*23,  in  the  new  edition  of  the  SpkUegium  (i. 
48f>),  edited  with  the  notes  of  Baluze  and  Mar- 
tene,  when  the  120  original  canons  were  increased 
to  168,  of  which  however  the  last  twenty  came 
from  the  Irish  book  of  Adamnan  (s-'pra^  p.  1609). 
In  Wasserschleben's  collection  these  canons  are 
printed  (pp.  145-160)  as  <«Capitula  Dacheriana." 
The  **  capitula  "  are  a  mixed  collection,  arranged 
without  any  method,  containing  few  canons  on 
penance,  and  possess  no  claim  whatever  to  be 
regarded  as  the  original  treatise. 

(3.)  Jacques  Petit  published  in  Paris,  in  a.d. 
1677,  with  the  title  Theodori  PoenUeniUxie,  a 
work  in  fourteen  chapters,  taken  from  two  MSS. 
from  the  library  of  I>e  Thou,  together  with  the 
**  capitula  "  of  D'Achery,  and  sixty  other  canons 
eommunicated  to  him  from  various  MSS.  by  one 


Nicolas  Favier.  These  fourteen  chapters  con« 
stitute  what  is  now  recognised  as  the  second 
book  of  the  original  penitential.  The  capitula 
of  Favier  have  no  connexion  with  Theodore,  but 
are  from  sources  as  late  as  the  10th  century. 
This  selection  of  Petit  was  reprinted  by  Migne 
in  A.D.  1851,  in  vol.  99  of  the  Patrohgia, 

(4.)  The  obscurity  which  so  long  hung  over  the 
Penitential  of  Theodore  was  at  length  dispelled 
by  the  learning  of  Dr.  F.  W.  U.  Wasserschleben, 
Professor  of  Law  in  the  dniversity  of  Halle.    In 
the  introduction  to  his  work,  Die  Bus^ordnungen 
der  abendiSndiechen  Ktrche^  published  at  Halle 
in  A.D.  1851,  he  has  demonstrated  (pp.  13-37) 
that  Theodore  himself  wrote  no  penitential,  but 
that  the  treatise  which  bears  his  name  contains 
his  original  decisions,  the  name  of  the  writex 
being  unknown.     Rejecting  all  previous  editions, 
he  has  instituted  a  fresh  search  into  the  chief 
continental  libraries,  and  as  the  result  of  his 
labours,  has  brought  to  light  a  book  which  he  is 
satii^fied  is  the  original    treatise  issued  under 
Theodore's  name.    For  his  text  he  has  made  use 
of  the  following  MSS. :  (a)  Cod.  Vindob.  no.  2195 
f  Salisb.  324),  fol.  saec  ix.  x.  fol.  2-40 ;  (b)  Cod. 
Vindob.  jur.  can.  no.  116,  8vo,  saec.  viii.  ix.  fol. 
1-16;  (c)  Cod.  Sangerm.  no.  940  (ol.  912):  this 
is  an  '*  apographum  ''  of  the  Corpus  MS.  320,  to 
be  mentioned  below ;  (d)  Cod.  Herbipol.  Theol. 
no.  82,  4to,  saec  viii.  ix.,  containing  an  index  of 
both  books,  but  only  the  text  of  the  Brst.    The 
remaining  MSS.  contain  only  the  second  book : 
(e)  Cod.  Paris,  no.  1603,  8vo,  saec.  viii.  fol.  92- 
103 ;  (f )  Cod.  Paris,  no.  3846  (ol.  Regius,  3665, 
Teller.  Reroens.  262),  fol.  saec.  ix.  x. ;  (g)  Cod, 
Paris,  no.  1455,  fol.  (ol.  Colbert,  3368,  Reg. 
3887),  saec.  ix. ;  (h)  Cod.  Sangerm.  no.  366,  4to, 
saec  ix. ;  (i.)  Cod.  Darmst.  no.  91,  4to,  saec.  ix. 
fol.  84,  seqq. ;   (k)  Cod.    Sangerm.   no.    1365, 
4to,  saec  x.  xi. ;  and  2  Codd.  Thuan.,  from  which 
Petit's  fourteen  chapters  were  taken. 

(5.)  Soon  after  the  publication  of  Wasser- 
schieben's  edition,  and  before  they  had  themselves 
seen  his  text,  Professor  Stubbs  and  the  late 
Rev.  A.  W.  Haddan  discovered  a  copy  of  the 
true  work  in  England,  which  only  differs  from 
Wasserschleben's  text  in  various  verbal  readings. 
This  text  was  published  by  them  in  A.D.  1871, 
in  CouncUs  and  EocUiiastical  Documents,  iit.  176- 
203.  It  is  taken  from  MS.  320  in  the  library  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  an  earlier 
MS.  than  anv  of  those  which  are  the  source 
of  Wasserschieben's  publication,  being  probably 
not  later  than  the  8th  century ;  although  even 
in  this  a  reference  (I.  viii.  5)  to  "quibasdam 
codicibus"  indicates  that  the  original  MS.  has 
not  yet  been  discovered.  The  Corpus  MS.  is  one 
of  those  which  Thorpe  used  without  seeing  its 
value ;  but  of  which  Wasserschleben  had  only 
an  imperfect  transcript  in  Cod.  Sangerman.  940. 
The  fact  that  the  researches  of  English  scholars 
have  brought  them  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
that  reached  by  the  eminent  German  investigator 
into  Penitential  literature  may  be  regarded  as 
decisive  on  this  long-vexed  question.  We  now 
possess  a  substantially  accurate  text  of  the 
treatise  which  was  known  in  the  early  part  of 
the  middle  ages  by  the  name  of  the  Penitential 
of  Theodore. 

The  exact  date  and  name  of  the  writer  of  the 

Penitential  will   probably  never  be  discovered. 

\  In  some  of  the  Parisian  and   the  two  Vienna 
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IfSS^  th«  work  ia  deKribed  u  <*  Poeniientwie 
Thcodori,'*  or  **  Canon  Theodori  de  ratione  poeni- 
teniiae  et  direrBia  qoaestionibos."  In  another 
Paris  MS.  (Cod.  Sangermaneoa.  1365)  it  ii  called 
^Libelliu  qoem  Tkeodoma  archi«piiooput  da 
divenis  interrogatiunibua  ad  remediam  tamper- 
arit  poenitentiam,  de  qaaeetionibuaconjiigionini 
cap.  zzWi/*  The  fall  title  of  the  original  it  want- 
ing altogether  in  the  early  Corpua  MS.^  which  haa 
lost  ita  ftrat  folio;  in  the  only  MS.  in  which 
it  ia  entire,  Vienna  2195,  it  atanda  ihoi— 

Pbaefatio 

Ih  Nomine  DoMun 

iNCiprr    Pbaefatio    ubelu    qdem    Pateb 

ThEODOBUS  DIYEBSIg  INTEIlBOOAMTIBUfl  AD 
BEMKDIUM  TE1IPEBA7IT  PENITENTIAE.  DlB- 
CIPULUS  UmBBENSIUX  UviTEBSIg  ANOLORUM 
CATUOL1C18  PBOPBIAB  AMIMABUM  MCDICM 
SAMABILfcUl  SUPPLSZ  Ul  DOMIHO  ChBUIO 
SALUTCM. 

Thia  title  ia  followed  by  a  loBg  pre&oe, 
written  in  particularly  barbaroua  and  corrupt 
Latin.  Nevertheleaa  it  throwa  conaiderable  light 
on  the  authorahip  of  the  work.  The  treatiae 
ptirporta  to  be  a  aeriea  of  deciaiona  on  eccleaiaa- 
tical  diacipliue  given  by  **  venerabilia  Antistea 
Theodorua  "  in  aoawer  to  the  queationa  of  the 
priest  £oda,  aumamed  **  Chriatianua."  In  it  oae 
naa  also  been  made  of  a  **  libel  lua  Scotorum," 
afterwards  referred  to  (I.  vii.  5),  the  author  of 
which  ia  expressir  atated  to  have  been  an  eocle- 
aiastic.  Of  thia  £oda,  who  aubmitted  the  quea- 
tiona  to  Theodore,  nothing  whatever  is  known ; 
he  cannot  be  aatiafactorily  identified  with  biahop 
Haeddi  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  Penitential, 
nor  with  any  of  the  many  peraona  of  the  age 
who  bore  similar  names.  The  identification  of 
the  "  disci  pul us  Umbrenaium,"  who  is  represented 
aa  the  editor  of  the  treatiae,  ia  equally  remote. 
The  designation  signifies  either  that  he  was  a 
native  of  North umbria  who  had  been  a  diaciple 
of  Theodore,  or,  more  probably,  an  Engliahman 
of  aouthem  birth  who  had  atudied  under  the 
northern  acholars  (Haddan  and  Stubba,  iii.  173). 
The  conclusion  which  is  clear,  and  which  can  be 
drawn  from  the  preface,  is  that  Theodore  was 
not  the  author  of  the  Penitential  in  the  sense  of 
having  written  it  himself,  but  that  it  contains 
hia  judgments,  was  drawn  up  under  his  personal 
direction,  was  published  with  his  authority  and 
during  his  lifetime,  and  has  always  borne  his 
name.  The  priest  Eoda  is  spoken  of  as  "  beate 
memoriae/*  and  waa  therefore  dead  before  the 
publication  ;  but  that  Theodore  himaelf  waa  yet 
living  aeems  highly  probable,  from  the  verses, 
first  published  by  nunatmann,  in  which,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Penitential,  he  commends  hia 
aoul  to  the  prayers  of  bishop  Uaeddi. 

For  his  decisions,  next  after  Holy  Scripture, 
Theodore  is  indebted  to  the  current  ecclesiastical 
law,  and  particularly  the  Codex  Cammtun  of 
Dionysius  Exiguus.  Comp.  Jlteod,  Poenit,  I.  i.  1, 
with  Ctn,  AposL  42 ;  1\  Poenit  I.  ii.  6,  with 
Cone.  Ancyr.  c.  9 ;  T,  Poenit.  I.  v.  10,  with  Cotuu 
Hicaen.  cc.  11,  12;  T.  PoeniU  I.  zv.  4,  with 
Cone.  Ancyr.  c.  23.  In  T,  Poenit,  I.  v.  2,  pope 
Innocent  ia  quoted  by  name,  with  a  reference  to 
a  decision  of  his  in  £p.  ad  Epiac.  Macedon, 
which  is  contained  in  the  Dionysian  codex. 
There  is  further  evidence  that  this  collection  of 
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canons  waa  known  in  England  in  the  7th  centtiry  i 
at  the  council  of  Hertford,  a.0.  673,  Theodore 
brought  forward  certain  ^  Canonea  patrum  '*  in 
order  to  aelect  those  which  were  auitable  for  the 
needs  of  the  English  church ;  and  these  "  canones  " 
in  all  probabilitv  were  the  collection  of  Diony- 
aina  Exiguna.  f  races  of  Theodore*a  Greek  train- 
ing are  aeen  in  hia  freqnent  referencea  to  HasiPs 
Ej^tle  to  Amphilochina.  Fire  times  he  quotea 
Baail  by  name,  in  addition  to  many  indirect 
appealato  hia  deciaiona.  (Conf.  Theod.  Pen.  I.  ii.  7, 
Tiii.  14,  ziT.  3,  II.  yii.  3,  zii.  6 ;  Basil,  Ep.  cc. 
58,  18,  4,  9,  21.)  A  farther  evidence  of  Eastern 
learning  appears  from  hia  many  alluaiona  to 
Greek  practicea ;  one  chapter  (II.  yiii.)  oontaina 
nothing  elae  bnt  a  compariaon  of  the  different 
customa  and  opiniona  of  the  Greeka  and  Ronuma. 
Jnatinian'a  Novella  are  another  Eaatem  aonrce  on 
which  he  drew.  (Conf.  T/md,  Pen.  II.  zii.  7, 
11, 12,  21,  23, 32  ;  A'ovett.  Justm.  czl.,  xxziv.  10, 
zz.  5,  7,  6.)  Theodore  muat  alao  have  been  con- 
versant with  the  Britiah  and  Scotch  aonrcea 
of  eccleaiaatical  law.  Theod.  Pen,  I.  ii.  1  ia  appa- 
rently taken  f|om  the  Liber  DarndtB^  c.  6 ;  Theod, 
Pen.  I.  ii.  7  from  the  Sinodus  Luoi  Victoriae^ 
c  8.  Theod,  Pen,  I.  ii.  16  impoaea  fifteen  yean 
penance  on  inoeat,  but  adda  that  according  to 
another  atandard  life-long  exile  haa  been  allotted ; 
thia  ia  in  reference  to  the  Sinod,  Lmc,  Fas.  c.  6, 
which  inflicta  ezile  on  inceat.  The  one  canon  of 
Theodore  which  aanctiona  commutation  of  pen- 
ance (I.  Tii.  5)  ia  alao  founded  on  a  Celtic 
authority ;  it  cornea  from  that  same  **  libellua 
Scotorum  "  to  which  alluaion  waa  made  in  the 
preface.    [Redbmptioms.] 

2.  Judioiwn  Ctement't. — ^Thia  fragment  waa 
first  printed  by  Knnatmann  {Die  Lateinis'^hen 
I'ihtiientiailnicher  der  Angelaachaen,  pp.  176, 177) 
from  an  Aogaburg  MS.  no.  153.  With  this 
Waaaerschleben  haa  collated  a  10th  centurv  MS. 
from  the  Auatrian  Ciatercian  convent  of  Holy 
CVoea.  Kunatmann  identifiea  thia  Clement  with 
Willi brord,  one  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  miasionariea 
to  Friaia,  in  A.D.  692.  Willibroid  is  known  to 
have  borne  the  name  of  Clement  from  one  of  the 
lettera  of  Boniface  to  pope  Stephen  {Ep,  107, 
edit.  Jafiii).  Haddan  and  Stubbs  have  printed 
( Counoiis^  kc,  iii.  226)  the  canona  aa  a  fragment 
illuatrating  the  Anglo-Sazon  system  of  penitential 
discipline.  Wasserschleben,  however,  without 
giving  his  reasons,  appeara  to  doubt  whether 
the  identiiication  can  be  authenticated,  and  haa 
appended  the  ** Judicium"  to  the  Frankish 
penitential.  It  compriaea  twenty  aections  of  no 
special  interest. 

3.  Poenitentiale  Baedae, — ^There  ia  no  clue  to 
the  ezact  date  of  thia  work.  Bede  died  on  Ascen- 
aion  Day,  A.D.  735,  and  aaanming,  as  there  is  no 
reaaon  to  doubt,  that  the  treatiae  waa  written 
by  him,  the  date  of  it  must  be  fized  in  the  early 
part  of  the  8th  century.  The  penitential  was 
Krst  published  in  the  Ampliesima  Collect  o  of 
Martene  and  Durand,  vol.  vii.  col.  37,  taken 
from  a  MS.  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Hubert  at 
Andain  in  the  Ardennes.  This  edition  is  incom- 
plete, containing  only  the  latter  half  of  the 
work.  A  later  and  more  perfect  edition  was 
printed  by  Wasserschleben  {Jiusvtrdnunqen^  km, 
pp.  220-230)  from  a  Vienna  MS.  no.  116,  Svo, 
saec.  viii.  iz.  fol.  17-22,  collated  with  two 
other  codices,  Frising.  no.  3,  and  Ransh.  no.  73. 
In  thia  edition  the  chaptera  were  first  divided 
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into  sections.  It  is  reprinted  with  Tarious  read- 
ings from  the  issue  of  Martene  and  Durand,  by 
Haitian  and  Stubbs  (ObwiciZs,  &c  pp.  326-334). 
In  thii  form  it  may  be  accepted  with  little  hesi- 
tation as  the  genuine  production  of  Bede.  It 
bears  the  title,  iNCiriT  EzacARPSUM  DoMisi 
Bedani  Pkksdyteri.  It  oontains  twelve 
chapters.  In  addition  to  this  authentic  treatise 
of  Bede,  another  has  been  printed  bearing  his 
name.  It  appears  in  several  editions  of  his 
collected  works  under  the  heading  **  Liber 
de  remediis  Peccatorum."  It  is  printed  in 
the  Condiia  of  Spelman  and  WUkins,  the 
formei^  of  whom  appears  to  have  had  some 
doubt  of  its  authenticity,  and  to  have  omitted 
considerable  portions  of  earlier  editions.  The 
best  text  is  that  printed  by  Kunstmann 
(^rCnitentioRmohet',  itc  pp.  142-175)  from  a 
Munich  MS.  of  the  11th  century  (Cod^  August. 
lo3),  and  adopted  by  Wasserschieben,  in  whose 
collection  it  bears  the  title  **Penitentiale  Pseudo- 
Baedae.**  Haddan  and  Stubbs  regard  it  as  a 
compilation  from  two  distinct  works,  the 
Penitential  of  Bede  and  the  Penitential  of 
Egbert. 

4.  PoeniterUiale  EgberiL — Several  treatises  have 
been  published  bearing  the  name  of  Egbert.  The 
discovery  of  the  authentic  work  involved  a  no 
less  complicated  investigation  than  was  necessary 
in  the  case  of  Theodore's  Penitential.  Among 
the  documents  which,  wholly  or  in  part,  have 
been  attributed  at  various  periods  to  the  arch- 
bishop are^ 

1.  In  Wilkins's  Concaia  (i.  pp.  113-143)  there 
ia  printed  a  work  in  five  books  in  parallel 
columns,  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin,  under  the 
title,  **  Poenitentiale  £cgberti  Archiepiscopi 
Eboracensis."  This  is  reprinted  by  Thorpe  in 
the  Miinumenia  Ik-deaiustiM  appended  to  the 
Ancient  Zar$  (pp.  343-392),  but  with  a  different 
division.  The  hrst  is  named  **  Confessionale," 
the  remaining  four  *'  Poenitentiale."  In  addition 
to  which,  under  the  title  of  AdddameniOy  Thorpe 
fives  a  collection  of  thirty-five  other  canons  in 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin.  A  further  edition  of 
port  of  this  work  is  given  in  Cooper's  Appendix 
J)  to  the  Report  on  the  Foe^lera^  with  the  title, 
**  Poenitentialis  Ecgberti  Archiepiscopi  Ebora- 
censis, liber  iv*«*."  The  grounds  for  rejecting 
the  claim  of  any  part  of  this  to  be  accepted  as 
the  original  work  are :—  (1)  The  first  three  books 
of  Thorpe's  «'  Poenitentiale  "  are,  with  one  slight 
exception,  a  translation  of  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  books  of  the  Penitential  of  Halitgar  of 
Cambray,  circ.  a.d.  829.  (2)  The  fourth  book  of 
the  "  Poenitentiale "  it  a  compilation  from 
Theodore  and  Cummean.  (8)  The  <*  Confessiouale  " 
is  composed  of  extracta  horn  Theodore,  the 
genuine  Penitential  of  Egbert,  and  a  few  addi- 
tions from  the  Poen.  Bigoiianum  and  Poen. 
BemenM ;  although  it  is  not  possible  altogether 
to  exclude  the  supposition  that  Egbert  may  have 
translated  into  Anglo-Saxon  some  of  the  older 
passages  both  in  the  "  Confessionale "  and  the 
fourth  book  of  the  *<  Poenitentiale." 

2.  Thirty-five  canons,  purporting  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  second  book  of  the  Penitential, 
were  published  by  Spelman  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Cfmcilii;  these  were  adopted  both  by 
Lftbbe  and  f;oesart  (Ce»c//ia,  iv.  1601-1604)  and 
by  Mansi  (CU  ilia,  xii.  459).  They  are  token 
without  any  critical  attempt  to  distinguish  what 
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is  genuine,  f^m  a  Bodleian  MS.  to  be  mentioned 
hereafter. 

8.  In  addition  to  the  Penitential,  a  collection 
of  Exoerptiones  has  been  published  by  Spelman 
(pp.  258-278),  Labbe  and  Cossart  (vi.  1586- 
1588),  Thorpe  {Ancient  Lcnoe,  p.  326  et  seqq.), 
and  in  a  translation  in  Johnson  {Canons^  ed. 
Baron,  i.  pp.  184-223)  under  the  name  of 
EgberL  The  source  from  which  these  excerpts 
are  token  is  MS.  Cotton.  Nero,  A.  1.  The  fact 
that  they  contain  extracto  from  the  capitularies 
of  Charles  the  Great  is  alone  fatal  to  their 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  Egbert's. 

4.  The  Liber  de  Bemedtit  Peocatonun  is  ascribed 
in  some  MSS.  to  Egbert.  On  ito  true  history 
see  above,  Poen,  Baedae, 

5.  The  Pi4itiJioaie  which  was  published  in 
1853  bv  the  Surtees  Society,  from  a  Paris  MS., 
bears  the  name  of  Egbert,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  ito  authenticity.  It  is,  however^rfu  the 
name  implies,  a  ritual  and  not  a  penitential 
book.  Another  work,  the  Dialogus,  which  is 
equally  authentic,  has  an  indirect  bearing  upon 
penitence.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  series  of 
decisions  on  ecclesiastical  matters  in  reply  to 
sixtoen  'Mntorrogationes "  submitted  to  the 
archbishop  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  in.  403-413). 

6.  The  genuine  Penitential  was  first  printed 
as  an  anonymous  work  by  Martene  and  Durand 
{Ampli»ein\a  Colieotio,  vii.  coll.  40-48)  from  the 
same  MS.  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Hubert  in 
which  Bede's  tract  is  found.  The  independent 
researches  of  Wasserschieben  have  led  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  must  be  the  original  work. 
His  edition  is  printed  in  his  Busaordnungen,  &c 
pp.  231-247,  token  mainly  from  the  Cod.  Vindob. 
jur.  can.  no.  116,  foL  77-87;  it  is  also  found 
in  the  following  MSS.:  Cod.  Prising,  no.  3, 
Ranshov.  no.  73,  Sangall.  no.  677,  Vat.  Palat. 
no.  485.  The  genuine  Penitential  is  also  to  be 
found  in  the  Bodleian  MS.  718,  which  comprises 
four  books ;  of  these  books  the  first,  containing 
twenty-one  oapituh,  which  are  the  first  twenty- 
one  oapitula  of  the  so-called  "Exoerptiones 
Egberti"  of  Thorpe,  then  the  genuine  work, 
then  certoin  confessional  prayers  of  a  later  date ; 
the  remaining  three  books  belong  probably  to 
the  10th  century.  The  first  book  concludes  with 
the  words  **  Finis  libri  Poenitontialis  Ecgberhti 
Archiepiscopi."  Haddan  and  Stubbs  have  re- 
printed (iii.  416-431)  Wasserschleben's  text, 
with  various  readings,  from  the  Andain  MS.  of 
Martone  and  Durand,  the  Bodleian  MS.  7 1 8,  and 
the  fragment  printed  in  the  Surtees  edition  of 
the  Pontificale.  The  identification  of  this  edition 
as  Egbert's  resto  on  the  ground  that  it  contoins 
no  reference  to  anything  of  a  later  dato,  that  it 
is  cited  as  his  by  Rabanus  Maums,  a  pupil  of 
Alcttin,  and  that  it  is  declared  to  be  the  work  of 
the  archbishop  by  the  compiler  of  the  Bodleian 
MS.  718.  The  exact  dato  of  the  Penitential 
cannot  be  fixed  with  any  accuracy.  It  was  no 
doubt  published  while  Egbert  was  archbishop. 
He  died  a.d.  766,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of 
his  pontificato,  and  he  probably  received  the  pall 
as  early  as  734,  for  at  this  date  he  is  known  to 
have  consecrated  bishop  Frithbeit  of  Hexham. 
The  limito  of  time  within  which  he  issued  the 
Penitontial  cannot  then  be  drawn  closer  than 
A.D.  734-766.  The  full  title  of  the  book,  with 
some  variation  in  the  Bodleian  MS.,  is  ExscAitP- 
8UM     DJS     CaNOKXBUS    CATHOUOOAOX    PATllUX 
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PEKITENTIABT 


▼KL    PCVITEICTIALE    AD  1lElfE0n7H  AKDf  ARUV 

DOMINI  Eambebcthi  Abcuikpuoopi  Eduracak 

eiVITATlB. 

Spanish  Penitential. 

In  th€  Codex  VigiUniii,  or  AlTeld«niii,  in  the 
library  of  the  EMorial  (ff.  148,  acr.  976)  there 
ia  a  penitential  book  of  Spanish  origin,  the 
mater  part  of  which  ooneiata  of  exoerpte  from 
Theodore,  Cnmmean,  and  Franlciah  penitentiaU. 
The  substance  of  the  boolc,  therefore,  contains 
nothing  noteworthy,  but  the  spelling  is  remark- 
able  for  the  interchange  of  the  letters  b  and  t  ; 
for  instance,  prevent  for  pra^betU,  eerbandum, 
obeerbari,  mebntAentf  noderoa,  abune¥l%tt  voberit, 
valneaberitj  and  deocmtu  for  dUaoomu.  There  if 
a  trace  of  nationsd  customs  in  chapter  84: 
''Qoi  in  saltations  femineum  haUtam  gestiont 
et  monstruose  se  fingunt  et  majas  et  orcnm  et 
pelam,  et  his  similia  ezeroent,  1  ann.  penit." 
Majae  is  probably  connected  with  the  majOf 
maja^  a  boy  or  girl  affectedly  and  shamelessly 
dressed;  orcumj  the  oroo  of  the  old  Spanish 
romance,  the  ogre  or  wild  man  of  the  woods ; 
pel  «m  signifies  in  Spanish  a  richly-dressed  boy, 
carried  with  dancing  <m  a  man's  ahoolders.  Set 
Wasserschleben,  p.  71. 

Gbeek  PfevrrEHnAiA 

A  critical  inrestigation  into  the  history  and 
•onrces  of  the  Greek  penitential  books  has  not 
yet  been  made.  Morinos  (de  SacrammUo  Poeni- 
ientiae,  appendix,  pp.  616-664)  has  published 
two  Greek  books,  one  of  which  has  the  name  of 
John  the  Faster,  Gregory's  contemporary  and 
opponent  at  Constantinople.  Morinus  has 
taken  his  edition  from  a  13th  century  MS.  at 
the  "Bibliotheca  Altempsiana "  at  Rome;  he 
professes  himself  unable  to  decide  to  what  ex- 
tent the  MS.  contains  later  interpolations  into 
the  original  work ;  but  he  finds  extracts  in  the 
works  of  Harmenopulus  and  Matthew  Blastares 
of  the  14th  century,  which  profess  to  be  taken 
from  John's  Penitential,  but  which  do  not  exist 
in  the  Roman  MS.  The  title  of  the  edition  of 
Morinus  is  'AkoXavBIu  icol  rd^ts  M  i^oftoke* 
yoviA^wmP  ovrrayMa  ihrb  rov  lirimf  9trrp6s 
i>M»r  'lofdrrov  rov  niirrevrov. 

The  other  book,  which  he  has  published  as  a 
separate  penitential,  taken  from  a  Vatican  MS. 
which  he  had  not  seen  himself,  is  styled: 
*Iw<iyvov  MoK^x^^*'  *"^  Auut6pov,  fW0irrov  rod 
fic7dAov  BairiAc(ov,  oikirof  ^  ^vivrv^fa,  rdnwf 

Xtirrofup&s  rmp  wmB&pf  «a2  tS$p  rovrou  wp9t' 
^6pitp  IrtTifdmpf  wtpt  re  r^s  kyims  iroirwWas, 
fipvfjJrttP  re  icol  wofidrmp  Kol  ehxAp  Aioy 
avfiTaBderraTOP. 

In  addition  to  these  Morinus  has  published  an 
'AicoAAv6(a  tAp  i^oft/9Koyovn4pwp,  taken  from  a 
10th  century  MS.  from  the  Barberini  Library  in 
Rome.  He  calls  it  a  breriary  or  enchiridion  of 
a  penitential.  It  comprises  three  headings:  the 
rite  of  making  and  receiving  a  confession,  the 
form  of  examining  the  penitenfc,  and  the  manner 
of  giving  absolution;  it  contains  no  list  of 
penalties  for  sins,  but  refers  to  an  index,  from 
which  Morinus  infers  that  at  the  time  when 
this  breviary  wm  in  use  there  was  well  known  in 
the  Eastern  church  some  penitential  book,  in 
which  the  penalties  of  sins  were  classified. 

The  maihods  and   oontants  of  these  Greek 


books  hav«  little  in  common  with  the  Latia 
penitentials ;  they  bear  a  closer  resemblance  to 
the  later  "  ordo  "  or  **  ratio  "  appended  to  some 
of  the  Prankish  books.  Morinus  has  printed  the 
Penitential  at  Joannes  Jejunator  and  the 
Canonarium  of  Joannes  Monachus  as  distinct 
works.  Whether  they  have  any  claim  to  be 
considered  as  original  and  separate  treatises,  or 
whether  they  are  based  on  authentic  books  not 
yet  discorend,  or  whether  they  are  altogether 
productions  of  centuries  as  late  as  the  loth  or 
even  12th,  are  questions  which  cannot  be  satis- 
fiictorily  determined,  till  some  scholar  shall 
examine  the  MSS.  which  survive  in  the  Eastern 
church  with  the  same  completeness  and  dili- 
gence which  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  peni- 
tential records  in  the  monasteries  and  libraries 
of  the  West. 

For  the  chief  contents  of  this  article  the 
writer  is  indebted  to  the  very  learned  work  of 
Wasserschleben,  Die  BHeeordnunffen  der  abeni- 
mndieaken  Kirche,  Halle,  1851,  and  to  the 
critical  notes  Introducing  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Penitentials  published  by  Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
CoundU  and  JLCcleeiasticul  DocHmente,  vol.  iii. 
Oxfoixi.  1871.  [G.  M.] 

PENITESTIABY.  For  our  knowledge  of 
the  office  of  the  Penitentiary  Priests,  Preabjften 
Foeniitentiarlf  ol  M  r^f  fttrapitiia  wp9v0^tpoi^ 
we  are  indebted  to  the  account  which  Socrates  (/T. 
E.  V.  19)  and  Soaomen  {ff.  E,  vii.  16)  give  of  the 
abolition  of  the  office.  The  appointment  dates 
from  the  time  of  the  NovatUm  schism.  The 
number  of  penitents,  paiticularly  of  those  who 
had  lapsed  during  the  Decian  persecution,  who 
flocked  to  obtain  absolution  from  the  church, 
gave  a  handle  to  the  Novatian  party  to  denounce 
the  system  of  Catholic  discipline.  Penitents  also 
frequently  made  coniession  of  sins  before  the 
congregation  which  were  unfit  to  be  recitH 
in  public,  and  were  a  cause  of  scandal,  both 
to  the  bishop  who  published  them  and  to  th^ 
congregation  who  listened  to  them.  To  obvifct« 
these  dilficulties,  a  special  officer  called  the  Peni- 
tentiary was  added  to  the  ecdeMastical  roll, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  determine  what  crimes  were 
too  scandalous  for  public  acknowledgment,  and 
particularly  to  decide  what  offences  excluded 
the  offender  from  partaking  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, and  generally  to  superintend,  under  the 
authority  of  the  bishop,  the  administration  of 
discipline.  The  office  was  in  force  only  till  the 
time  of  Nectarine,  Chrysostom's  predeceasor  in 
the  see  of  Constantinople.  During  his  episcopacy 
it  was  abolished,  at  least  in  that  part  of  the 
church  which  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of 
Constantinople.  The  occasion  which  gave  rise  to 
the  abolition  doss  not  appear  to  have  implicated 
the  Penitentiary  personally.  A  certain  lady  €i 
rank,  who  was  doing  penance  under  his  dipection, 
afterwards  confessed  that  she  was  at  the  same 
time  carrying  on  an  intrigue  with  a  deacon  of 
the  chuich.  Th«  scandal  caused  a  great  out- 
cry, and  Nectarius,  to  prevent  similiar  disorder 
for  the  future,  formally  abrogated  the  office. 
This  was  in  A.i>.  891.  There  hangs  some  ob- 
scurity over  the  question  whether  the  office  was 
at  any  time  a  universal  one.  Sozomen  (H,  £. 
vii.  16)  implies  that  it  existed  throughout  the 
West,  and  was  particularly  held  in  esteem  in 
the  church  of  Home.     But  the  more  genexsl 
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o|)liiion  Mems  to  be,  from  the  alienee  of  any 
mention  of  the  Penitentiary  among  Latin  eccle- 
siastical writers,  that  the  office  was  conHned 
to    the    Eastern    church.      Compare   however, 
Aagusti,  Christ,  ArchSol.  ix.  122.   The  chief  inter- 
est attaching  to  the  aboliti^m  of  the  office  is  the 
bearing  which  it  has  on  the  Roman  controversy 
of  auricular  confession.    Both  Socrates  and  Sozo- 
men  expressly  state  that  upon  the  discontinuance 
of  the  office,  each  one  was  to  be  allowed  to  partake 
of  the  holy  mysteries  as    his  own  conscience 
dictated.     Prom  which  it  seems  to  foHow,  that 
whatever  may  have  been  the  practice  while  the 
Penitentiary  Priest  was  one  of  the  recognised 
officers  of  the  church,  henceforth  secret  conression 
iras  discountenanced,  and  that  there  was  to  be 
nothing  approaching  to  compulsory  confession 
before  coming  to  the  holy  sacrament.   To  weaken 
■the  force  of  this  inference  it  h^  been  suggested 
-that  Socrates  and  Soxomen  were  Novatians,  or 
at  any  rate  wrote  in  the  interest  of  the  Novatian 
party ;  but  this  suggestion  has  no  foundation. 
For  some  account  of  the  controversy,  see  Hooker, 
JBcd,  Pd.  Vi.  iv.  8 ;   Bingham,  JsUiq,  XVlil. 
iii.  12. 

Ducange  quotes  Anactaslus  Bibliothecarius  for 
the  authority  that  pope  Simplicius^  A.D.  468-483, 
appointed'an  officer  called  PoemUniiarius  Eoctesiae 
AonvthMy  with  the  duty  of  superintending  the 
penitents  and  hearing  their  oonfessions,  and  that 
this  is  the  origin  of  the  office  in  the  church  of 
Rome.  In  modem  times  the  chief  of  the  Peni- 
tentiaries, Magnw  PoenttenUanuSf  is  a  high 
official  in  Rome,  and  one  of  the  cardinals. 

The  regular  cathedral  officer  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  called  the  Penitentiary,  is  one  of 
the  appointments  of  the  council  of  Trent. 

[O.  M.] 

PENSIONS.      Oevtaitt    allowances    appear 

•from   very  early  times  to  have   been  granted 

'from    ecclesiastical    revenues    to  ecclesiastical 

■personages  under  certain  circumstances,  such  as 

to  the  clergy  who  were  disabled  by  sickness  or 

old  age,  and  to  bishops  who  had  been  driven 

'from  their  sees,  or  forced  to  resign  them  through 

bodily  infirmity.    Thomassin  (  Vet,  et  Nov.  Eod, 

J>iacip.  iii.  2,  e.  29,  }  1)  says  that  these  were 

usually  given  in  two  different  forms,  either 

•aimply  as  an  annual  stipend,  or  by  granting  the 

nsniruct  of  lands  belonging  to  the  church ;  the 

latter  chiefly  in  the  case  of  strangers  who  had 

•ought  refuge  in  the  diocese.     Examples  of  both 

kinds  of  pension  will  be  found  in  the  instances 

'that  follow. 

The  first  reoorded  case  of  a  pension  granted 
by  authority  is  found  in  the  acts  of  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  a.d.  451  (act.  10),  where  Domnus, 
who  had  been  ejeoted  ftrom  the  see  of  Antioch 
by  the  ^  Robbers'  Meeting,''  was,  at  the  request 
of  his  successor  Maximus,  allowed  an  annual 
sum  from  the  revenues  of  the  see  sufficient  to 
keep  him  from  want,  and  that  his  claims  might 
not  be  a  cause  of  disturbance  in  future  years. 
The  same  council  (acts  11,  12)  allowed  Bas- 
aianus  and  Stephen,  who  had  both  been  un- 
.eaoonically  elected  to  the  see  of  Ephesus, 
pensions  of  200  aurel  each  from  the  property  of 
tbs  dioeess. 

Abundant  instanoes  of  the  causes  for  which 
pensions  were  allowed,  and  the  different  ways  in 
which  thev  were  granted,  are  found  in  the 
wxitings  of  Gregory  the  Great.    Thus  (Epiat.  i. 


42)  in  sending  certain  clergy  to  monasteries  to 
do  penance  for  iucontinence,  he  orders  that  they 
should  receive  a  sutficient  allowance  for  their 
subsistence,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  a 
burden  to  the   houses  into   which   they   were 
received.     In  another  place  (Epist,  i.  43)  he 
directs  the  bishops  of  lUyria  to  obey  the  man- 
date of  the  emperor,  who  had  ordered  that  the 
bishops  who  had  been  expelled  from  their  sees 
by  the  war  should  share  homes  and  revenues  of 
those  who  had  remained  undisturbed,  but  adding 
a  special  provision  that  they  only  receive  suffi- 
cient for  their  sustenance,  tnat  they  were  only 
to  be  regarded  as  guests,  and  that  they  should 
have  no  authority  whatever  given  them  which 
should  even  approach  to  a  partition  of  the  see. 
Again,  a  pension  of  forty  pieces  of  gold  {Epist. 
ii.  53)  was  assigned,  on  the  ground  of  common 
humanity,  to  Agathon,  bishop  of  Lipnra,  who 
had  been  deprived  of  his  see  by  canonical  judg- 
ment.    When  a  certain  Felix,  a  deacon,  who 
had  ceased  communion  with  the  church  from 
mistaking  the  intention  of  the  fifth  oecumeni- 
cal  council,  applied   for  readmission,  Gregory 
{Epist.  iii.  14)  entreats  the  bishop  of  Syracuse 
either  to  restore  him  to  the  office  of  a  deacon  or 
to  allow  him  a  part  of  the  stipend  belonging  to 
it,  adding  that,  in  order  to  take  himself  a  share 
in  the  good  work,  he  would  add  a  small  annual 
allowance   from  the   funds  of  the   church    of 
Rome.    A  bishop  of  Gaul  (Epist.  xi.  7)  who  was 
unable  to  perform  his  duties  from  pains  in  the 
head,  was  to  be  persuaded  to  retire,  but  his 
mainteDance  provided  from  his  church. 

John  the  deacon,  in  his  Zije  of  Gregory  thit 
Great,  says  that  pensions  were  allowed  to 
bishops  for  two  reasons.  First  (Ftt.  Greg.  iii. 
16)  when  they  were  driven  from  their  sees  and 
allotted  to  other  bishops  for  maintenance; 
second  (id.  iv.  39)  when  bishops  retiring  were 
allowed  to  receive  from  their  successors  a  sum 
sufficient  for  their  maintenance. 

An  instance  of  the  usufruct  of  church  lands 
being  assigned  as.  a  pension  is  recorded  by 
Gregory  of  Tours  (Hist.  /V-oac.  ii.  36)  in  the 
case  of  Euphrasius,  bishop  of  Clermont  in 
Auvergne,  who  allotted  to  Quintinnus,  bishop  of 
Rod^  in  Aquitania,  who  had  been  driven  from 
his  see  by  the  Goths,  gifts  of  houses,  fields, 
and  vineyards;  and  the  bishop  of  Lyons  also 
allotted  to  him  certain  possessions  of  his  diocese 
which  were  situated  in  the  province  of  Au- 
vergne. A  more  curious  kind  of  pension  comes 
to  light  by  the  same  historian,  who  records  (iii. 
viii.  20)  that  when  Faustinus,  bishop  of  Aix, 
had  been  deposed  by  the  council  of  M&con,  it 
was  also  ordered  that  the  bishops  by  whom  he 
had  been  oraained  should  each  allow  him  an 
annual  pension  of  100  aurei. 

An  instance  of  another  kind  of  pension  is 
found  in  a  letter  of  Hincmar  of  Rheims  to  pope 
Nicholas  I.  (Ep.  17,  0pp.  ii.  p.  249),  in  which  he 
says  that  Rothadus,  bishop  of  Soissons,  having 
been  obliged  to  relinquish  his  see,  he  had  pro- 
cured for  him  the  gift  of  a  good  abbey ;  and 
that  all  his  fellow  bishops  had  given  him  assist- 
ance in  his  calamity,  partly  firom  motives  of 
pity,  and  partly  that  he  might  not  give  any 
further  trouble  to  the  see,  "  ut  molestus  et  sedi- 
tiodus  ecclesiae  cui  praefuerat  esse  non  decer- 
taret." 
Another  class  of  pensions  appears  to   hart' 
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existed  in  connezioo  with  the  cathedral  clerf^. 
The  third  council  of  Orleans,  A.D.  538  (a  IB), 
leaves  it  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  bisho); 
to  permit  or  to  refuse  a  share  in  the  revenues  of 
the  cathedral  to  clergy  who  had  left  it  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  monasteriet  or  serving 
other  churches.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
council  of  Merida,  ▲.D.  666  (c.  12),  provides 
that  the  bishop  shall  have  the  right  of 
aclecting  his  catnedral  clergy  from  the  parish 
priests  and  deacons,  and  that  such  clergy 
shall  retain  the  revenues  of  their  parishes  on 
condition  of  making  an  adequate  allowance  to 
the  presbyter  who  has  taken  charge  of  the 
parish,  and  to  the  other  clergy  connected  with 
the  church.  The  stipend  in  such  cases  accruing 
from  the  cathedral  revenues  being  described  as 
a  gift  from  the  bishop  conditional  on  the  good 
behaviour  of  the  recipient.  Thomassin  (  Vet.  et 
Abo.  Ecd.  Discip,  iii.  2,  c  29,  §  22,  23)  thinks 
that  the  stipend  derived  in  these  cases  from  the 
cathedral  was  called  an  allowance  (pennio)  in 
order  that  such  clergy  might  not  be  charged 
with  holding  a  plurality  of  benefices. 

In  these  cases  the  allowance  of  pensions  was 
right  and  equitable.  Abuse^i,  however,  appear 
to  have  soon  crept  in,  es|>ecially  from  the  right 
assumed  by  the  Frankish  sovereigns  of  granting 
pensions  at  their  will  settltnl  on  property  belong- 
ing to  the  church.  On  the  representation  of  Leo 
111.  this  evil  was  checked  by  a  capitulary  of  Charles 
the  Great  {Addtt.  iii.  c.  i.)  positively  forbidding 
any  division  or  partition  of  the  property  of  the 
church,  either  iu  his  own  lifetime  or  by  his 
successors. 

Another  class  of  pensions,  attended  ultimately 
with  great  evils,  arose  from  the  practice  of 
Appointing  bishopa,  under  various  circumstances, 
to  at  least  titular  possession  of  more  sees  than 
one.  [P.  0.] 

PENTECOST.  The  word  wemncoo-T^  (in 
Latin  writers  sometimes  Quinqtuujesima)  was 
used  in  a  twofold  sense  br  the  primitive  church, 
both  for  the  whole  period  of  Hfty  days  between 
Easter  and  Whit»un  Day,  and  also  mure  strictly 
for  the  single  festival  of  Whitsun  Day. 

In  the  early  church  the  whole  of  the  fifty  days 
between  Easter  and  Whitsun  Day  was  regarded  as 
one  continuous  lestival.  Thus  TertuIIian  says 
that  all  the  festival  days  of  the  heathen  put 
together  will  not  make  up  the  Pentecost  of  the 
Christians,  *'  Ezcerpe  singulas  festivitates  natio- 
num  fct  in  ordinem  ezsere;  Pentecosten  implere 
non  poterunt  **  {de  Idololatr.  c.  12),  and  8|>eaks  of 
Pent.)C08t  as  a  very  large  space  of  time,  '*  latissi- 
mum  spatium,"  appointed  by  the  church  for  the 
administration  of  baptism  (Je  Bapt,  c.  19).  In 
the  same  sense  the  canons  of  the  council  of 
Antioch  in  Encaeniii^  a.D.  341,  speak  of  the 
quarta  septimana  pentecoaUSy  nudio  penteoostet 
(can.  20,  Labbu,  ii.  579).  The  Ordo  Htnnanut 
Liys  down  that  "  Tempus  Pentecostes  inchoatur 
a  prime  die  resurrectionis  et  currit  usque  ad 
diem  quinquagesimum  post  Pascha,"  and  the 
dpost'liccU  CJnstihUions  (lib.  v.  c.  20,  ad  fin.) 
extend  the  term  to  the  whole  period  as  one 
of  festal  joy  (see  Beverigg,  Patule  t,  tom.  ii. 
Annotat  27  ;  Coteleriu-*,  Fair,  AposUA.  tom.  i. 
p.  4<}6).  Basil  the  Great  speaks  of  the  seven 
weeks,  rr/f  Upas  wtPT€KovcTris  {de  Sf/irit.  Sjnct. 
c  27).     From  the  continuous  festal  character  of 
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the  period,  fosting  and  kneeling  in  prayer  were 
prohibited,  as  on  Sundays.  TertuUian  says,  **'  We 
count  it  unlawful  to  fai»t  or  to  worship  kn*^ing 
on  the  Lord's  Day,  and  we  rejoice  in  the  same 
immunity  from  Easier  Day  to  Pentecost  (TertulL 
de  Coron.  MUiU  c.  3).  The  same  rule  was  laid 
down  by  the  oonncil  of  Nicaea,  aak  325  (can.  20, 
Labbe,  ii.  37).  Ambrose  also  describes  the  fifty 
days  as  each  like  a  Sunday,  when  "  jejnnium 
nescit  ecclesia,"  and  which  the  tradition  of  the 
ancients  appoints  to  be  regarded  "nt  Paschae" 
(Ambros.  m  Zuc.  lib.  riL  torn.  ii.  p.  1016). 
In  Sermon  61  (falsely  atiributad  to  him) 
the  same  prohibition  of  fasting  in  Pentecost  is 
fonnd ;  and  in  the  PraefaL  adPt.  50  it  is  spoken 
of  as  the  Christian  jubilee,  when  the  debt  of  sin 
is  remitted,  the  handwriting  against  us  blotted 
out,  and  all  Christians  rejoice  with  alleluias.  Wo 
have  also  the  authority  of  Epiphanius  (^JSxpot, 
/TdL  c.  22)  for  the  cessation  of  fasting  and  kneel- 
ing during  this  period.  Augustine  speaks  of 
*'dies  illi  quinquaginta  post  Pascha  usque  ad 
Pentecostem  quibus  non  jejnnatur  "  (Epist.  86), 
though  he  eUewhere  speaks  with  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  rule  was  uniyenally  observed 
(EpM,  119,  ad  Janmr.  c  17).  During  this 
period  the  alUluia^  which  had  been  silent  daring 
Lent,  was  hea'rd  abundantly  in  the  services  of 
the  church  (August.  iMrf.).  Isidore  has  a  long 
passage  {l)e  Offic,  Eod,  lib.  i.  c.  32)  on  the  mode 
of  observ'ag  the  period,  and  the  absence  of  all 
marks  ot  mourning.  Cassian  is  also  rery  fall 
on  thU  subject  {De  InMiitut,  lib.  ii.  c  6,  18 ; 
Co/kU.  szi.  c  8,  c.  1 1,  c.  20).  Honorius  Augns- 
todnnus,  in  his  Qemtna  Animae  (lib.  iii.  c.  136X 
writes :  ^  Tempos  inter  Pascha  et  Pentecosten 
Quinquagesima  nominatar  quia  a  Sabbato  qno 
duo  alleluia  inchoantur  usque  ad  Sanctam 
Pentecobten  quinquaginta  dies  computantur 
quibus  alleluia  in  cantu  fireqnentator  "  (cf.  Vales, 
ad  Euseb.  Vit  CknukuU.  lib.  iv.  c  64;  Halsamon 
in  can.  Nic.  xx.,  spud  Bevereg.  Pamdect,  tom.  L 
p.  84;  Mendoxa,  in  Condi.  lUiber.  c  ztu.  in 
can.  43,  apud  Labbe,  ConciL  i.  1261). 

Early  in  the  5th  century  an  ordinance  of  the 
youthful  devotee  Theodosius  IL,  ▲.!>.  425, 
doubtless  emanating  from  his  sister  Pulcberia, 
prohibited  all  »tage-plays,  Circensian  games,  and 
public  spectacles  during  the  period  of  *'  quinqun- 
gesima "  on  account  of  its  great  aanctity  (Cbd 
Theod.  lib.  zv.  tit.  y.  de  Speetaculis,  leg.  5 
tom.  V.  p.  253).  By  a  eastern  of  the  church 
which  was  ancient  in  the  time  of  St.  Chrysostom 
{ffomil,  Ixiii.  [Ixvi.]  cw  m  PeiUeooste  Acta 
ieganUtr),  and  which  is  still  retained  in  the  Greek 
church,  the  Acts  of  the  Appstles  were  read 
between  Easter  and  Whitsun  Dav  (August.  IhxL 
■hJoaiHkF/.flS;  8erm,Sl5idePraede8L8a»cL 
c.  ii.  $  4;  Chrysost.  HomSL  zzziii.  m  Oetu  12. 
In  the  church  of  Spain  and  Gaul  the  Apocalypse 
was  commanded  also  to  be  read  at  .this  season 
under  pain  of  excommunication  (Gmo/.  Tolet,  it. 
can.  16,  Labbe,  r.  1711).  In  a  more  restricted 
sense  Pentecost  stood  for  the  festival  of  Whitsun 
Day  alone.  In  this  sense  it  closed  the  cycle  of 
the  Festivals  of  oar  Lord,  ssbms^  Domimi^ 
among  which  it  held  the  third  plnce,  after  Easter 
and  Christmas.  The  earliest  occurrence  of  the 
word  in  this  sense  is  in  the  forty>third  canon 
nf  the  council  of  Elvira,  A.D.  305  (Labbe,  L 
975),  which,  referring  to  the  erroneous  coston 
prevailing  in  some  churches  of  Spain  of  oele 
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bnting  Ihe  fortieth  day  after  Easter  instead 
of  the  fiftieth,  Ce.  Ascension  Day,  not  Pente- 
cost, ordained  that  *'juzta  anctoritatem  Scrip- 
tnrarum  cnncti  diem  Pentecostes  celebremns," 
warning  those  who  did  not  do  this  that  thej 
would  be  regarded  as  bringing  in  a  new  heresy 
f  Hefele,  CovmcUs,  toI.  i.  p.  155,  Clark's  transl.). 
This  canon  appears  to  have  been  ineffec- 
tual in  checking  the  irregularity,  and  Pentecost 
continued  to  be  observed  prematurely  in  the  Span- 
iah  church.  The  first  of  the  canons  of  the  tenth 
council  of  Toledo,  ▲.D.  656,  insists  on  observing  the 
right  number  of  fifty  days,  without  which  they 
could  not  look  for  the  full  gift  of  the  Spirit 
(Labbe,  vi.  460).  Pentecost,  as  the  anniversary 
of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  birthday 
of  the  church  of  Christ,  was  observed  as  one  of 
the  chief  Christian  festivals  from  a  very  early 
time.  It  is  mentioned  by  Origen  (Oontr.  Celi. 
lib.  viii.  p.  392),  and,  if  we  give  any  weight  to 
the  doobtful  authority  of  the  supposititious 
work  ascribed  to  Justin  (^Quaest.  ad  Orthodox^ 
No.  115),  still  earlier,  by  Irenaeus.  It  is  clearly 
defined  in  ihe  Apostolioal  Constitutions  :.**  A fUr 
ten  days  from  the  Ascension,  which,  from  the 
first  Lord's  Day  is  the  fiftieth  day,  do  ye  keep  a 
great  festival  on  that  day  the  Lord  Jesus  sent 
on  us  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost "  (l>b-  ▼•  c  20> 
There  is  a  sermon  of  Gregory  Naziansen*s  (de 
J^enteoosie  Orat.  xliv.  torn.  i.  p.  712,  in  which  he 
calls  it  the  **  dav  of  the  Spirit  "—^ifAtiffop  rijy 
^ifUpcof  Tov  rptVfiaros,  Chrysostom  designates 
it  fA.ip-p6irokLs  tAp  koprmv  {ffomiL  de  PenL  ii. 
p.  469.)  Augustine  also  mentions  it  as  one  of  the 
chief  Christian  anniversaries  {Contr.  Faust,  lib. 
xzzii.  c  12),  and  in  his  letter  to  Januarius 
(JEp,  54)  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  unwritten 
ordinances  observed  by  the  whole  world,  ap- 
pointed either  by  the  apostles  (which  was  the 
unfounded  opinion  of  Epiphanius,  Haer,  Ixzv. 
§  6)  or  bv  oecumenical  councils.  Among  the 
sermons  of  Leo  the  Great  are  three  {Serm,  75-77) 
de  Pentecostes,  and  four  (Arm.  78-81)  de  Jejunio 
Pentecostes,  It  was  regarded  as  n  dav  of  chief 
observance,  of  equal  dignity  with  Laster  and 
Christmas,  on  which  it  was  the  duty  of  all 
Christians  to  communicate,  and  that  not  in  the 
smaller  country  churches,  but  in  the  mother 
churches  of  the  cities  {Condi.  Agathens,  a.d. 
506,  can.  18, 31 ;  Labbe,  iv.  1386 ;  Condi,  Aurel.  I. 
A.D.  511,  can.  25;  Labbe,  iv.  1408).  Eusebius 
designates  it  (de  Vit.  Constant,  lib.  iv.  c.  64) 
li'rpvnii  4opr)^  wdyertirros  icol  «ai'a7fa  wtrrii- 
tcaerrti.  The  celebration  originally  lasted  the  whole 
of  the  following  week,  to  the  Octave,  to  whidi 
effect  a  decree  was  passed  by  the  synod  of  Mentz, 
A.D.  813.  The  vigU  of  Pentecost  was  one  of  the 
chief  seasons  for  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism,  second  only '  to  Easter  Eve. 
These  two  were  indeed  the  only  times  when  bap- 
tism was  permitted  in  the  Western  church, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  xick  (grabatarii).  To 
those  in  the  Eastern  church  the  Epiphany  was 
added  (Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  xl.  de  Bapi,),  In  the 
time  of  Tertullian  it  is  evident  that  baptism  was 
permitted  during  the  whole  of  the  fifty  days 
which  were  known  as  Pentecost  in  its  wider 
tenae  (Tertull.  de  Bapt.  c  19) ;  but  subsequently 
K  appears  to  have  been  restricted  to  the  actual 
Tigil  of  the  festival  (Bingham,  Ong,  XI.  vi.  7). 
Jerome  also  speaks  of  Pentecost  t>etng,  like 
Baster,  one  of  the  solemn  timeb  for  baptism 
CBBzir.  Airr, — vol.  u 
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(Hieron.  Comment,  m  Zaxh,  xiv.  8  ;  Epist,  ixi. 
ad  Pammach.  {  16 ;  Bafmsk,  69,  Vol.  I.  p.  165). 
Fasting  being  prohibited  by  the  earliest  church 
ordinances  during  the  whole  of  the  Pentecostal 
period,  including  the  following  week,  called 
Hebdomas  Spiritus  Sancti,  the  usual  stationary 
fasts  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  were  origi- 
nally not  resumed  till  the  week  succeeding  the 
Octav^  Afterwards,  when  the  Ember  weeks 
became  fixed,  the  week  succeeding  Whitsun  Day 
was  observed  as  a  time  of  fasting  and  piayer 
(Ember  Days).  Leo  the  Great,  in  his  Pentecostal 
sermons,  lays  great  stress  on  the  observance  of 
the  Pentecostal  Fast  on  the  Wednesday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday  {Seitn.  75-81).  The  Rogation 
days  date  from  the  time  of  Mamercus  bishop 
of  Vienne,  c.  a.d.  450,  and  established  by  the 
first  oounoil  of  Orleans,  a.d.  511,  wer^  unaccept- 
able to  the  Spanish  church  as  violating  the  old 
rules  against  fasting  in  Quinquagesima,  and 
they  therefore  deferred  their  litanies  and  pro- 
cessionB  till  after  Whitsun  Day  (Wal.  Stiabo. 
de  Ogio.  JEooL  c.  28 ;  Condi,  Gerund,  can.  it). 
[Rotation  Datb.]  [E.  V.] 

PBNTEC08TARI0N.  The  UtpriiKoffrd' 
pwff  says  Neale  {East.  Ch,  Intr.  p.  877),  *Ms 
to  the  weeks  between  Easter  and  All  Saints' 
Sunday  what  the  Triodion  is  to  those  between 
the  Sunday  of  the  Publican  and  Pharisee  and 
f  jwter ;"  ue,  it  is  the  ordinary  oflSce-book  of  the 
Greek  church  for  that  period  of  the  year.    [CS] 

PBNULA.    [Paenula.] 

PEOPLB.    [Laity.] 

PEPUZA  or  PUZA  (in  Phrygia),  Nova- 
TIAH  Syhod  of,  A.IK  875.  According  to 
Socrates  (iv.  28),  at  which  it  was  agreed  to  keep 
Easter  on  the  same  day  as  the  Jews.  But  this, 
he  adds,  was  not  the  act  of  the  collective  body 
(Mansi,  iU.  451>  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

PEBA.  This  word  seems  to  be  used  by 
Cassian  in  an  unusual  sense  for  the  sheepskin 
which  formed  part  of  the  mopk's  dress :  "  pellis 
caprina,  quae  melotes  vel  pera  appellatur  "  (de 
Coenob.  /net,  i.  8;  Patrol,  xlix.  74;  cf.  Ofllai. 
xi.  8,  lb.  150).  Hence  the  word  has  found  a 
place  with  Isidore :  '*  Melotes,  quae  etiam  pera 
voeatUT,"  &c.  (Etym.  xix.  24;  Patrol.  Ixxxu. 
691).  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  Cassian 
uses  the  word  in  its  ordinary  Latin  sense,  for  it 
is  not  at  all  likely  tliat  the  monks  under  such  a. 
rule  would  be  allowed  to  cany  a  wallet.*  Gazet< 
(not.  in  loo,)  suggests  that  pera  is  a  transcriber's 
error  for  paenula ;  others  would  read  diphthera, 
and  Dncange  would  transfer  appellatur  to  follow 
melotes,  "niis,  liowever,  »ems  decidedly  f^ble. 
ft  is  perhaps  just  possible  that  the  word  may- be 
Egyptian.  [R,  &J 

PEBEGRINATIO.    [Pilgrimage.] 

PBBEGBIKTJS  (1),  martyr  with  Hiereneus 
or  Irenaeus,  and  Hirenis ;  commemorated  at  Thes- 
salonica  May  5  (Usuard.  Mart. ;  Vvt,  Rpm. 
Mart,)\  with  Hereneus  and  Herena  (Uiertm. 
Mart.), 

•  We  find  wipm.  oonJ<>lMd  with  ^itXiini*  In  ffiet. 
Lausiaea,  c  83  (Patrd.  Or^  xzxlv.  118S\  bnt  lierr  thm 
Is  more  ehancs  of  the  wotd>  bsteg  used  in  the  onUnaiy 
mesninc 
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(S)  Btthopi  mtatjT ;  commemorated  at  Aatan 
May  16  {Hieron.  Mtri.\  UsuartL  Mart,\  Boll. 
Asia  S8.  Mai.  iu.  561). 

(5)  Maitrr  with  Isaunii  and  others ;  oonme- 
morated  July  6  (Baiil,  Menol.). 

(4)  Martjr  with  Ladanns  find  othen ;  comme- 
morated July  7  (Batil,  MemA, ;  Boll.  Acta  8S 
Jul.  u.  457). 

(6)  Presbyter  at  LyoB ;  commemorated  JoIt 
38  (Usuard.  Jfort;  Boll.  Acta  S3.  Jal.  tL 
543). 

(6)  Martyr  at  Rome  with  Euiebivs  and  others 
under  Commodus;  commemorated  Aug.  25 
(Uiuard.  Mart, ;   Vet  Rom,  Mart.).        [C.  H.] 

PEBFE0TU8,  presbyter,  martyr  at  Cor- 
doTa ;  oommemorated  April  18  (Usnard.  Mori.). 

[a  H.] 

PERGAM08,  SuppOfBD  Snnm  or,  ^d. 
152,  when  teren  bishotJS  nnder  Theodotns  eon- 
demned  the  heretic  Oolorbasins  or,  as  TertnlHan 
calU  him  (Z^  Praemi.  c  50),  Cohirbasas.  But 
the  only  record  of  it  is  preserred  in  a  woric  on 
heresies  of  doubtful  authorship,  and  even  more 
doubtful  crwiit  (Mansi,  i.  669>  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

^EBOENTINUB,  martyr  with  Laurentinns 
at  Arretium;  commemorated  June  8  (Usnard. 
Mart, ;  Vet.  Bom.  Mori, ;  Boll.  Acta  88.  Jun.  i. 
271).  [C.  H.] 

PEBIAPTA.    [Phtlactbrt.] 

PERICOPAE  (vcpcKoiroO  nre  the  sections 
into  which  the  Seriptnics  hare  been  dirided  for 
the  purpose  of  reading  in  public.  See  LigcnON, 
Lbctionart.  [C] 

PEBIODEUTAE  (v-c^evroQ.  AsslsUsts 
to  binhops,  with  the  duty  of  itinerating  io  oouo- 
try  districts.  The  council  of  LaodioeSf  A.D.  320 
(c  57),  enacts  that  no  bishop  shall  be  appointed 
in  villages  or  country  districts,  bnt  only  *^  perio- 
deutae;**  bnt  tluit  those  bishops  already  ap- 
pointed shall  perfarm  no  act  without  the  antho- 
rity  of  the  biahop  of  the  city  {rov  iwtirK6wov  rod 
ip  rp  ir^f  iX  It  does  not  ap|)ear  that  the  dis- 
charge of  these  ftxnctions  implied  admission  to 
the  episcopal  office,  since  at  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon  (act.  4)  Valentin  us  and  Alexander  sign 
themselves  *'  presbyter  and  periodentes.**  There 
is  no  further  information  shout  the  duties  of 
these  officials,  or  as  to  the  portion  of  episcopal 
function  they  were  permitted  to  discharge. 
[Compare  CHOBBPlSOOPtTS.]  [P.  O.] 

PEBIBTBRIUM.  [Dcnrs,  thb  Euoba- 
Bisnc,  p.  576.] 

PEBITBAGHEUON.    [Biole.] 

PEBJURT.  The  Christian  code,  following 
the  old  Roman  law  set  a  special  brand  of  infamy 
on  perjury  {Cod.  Theod.  II.  ii.  8).  It  was  visited 
with  no  less  severity  by  the  discipline  of  the 
church.  Chrysostom  (^Hom.  xvii.  m  Matt. 
p.  182 ;  Horn,  xxii.  de  /rd,  t.  i,  p.  294)  placed  it 
in  the  same  category  with  murder  and  adultery. 
By  Basi!  (ad  Amphiloc.  c.  64)  a  perjured  person 
was  allotted  eleven  year's  penance.  The  first 
council  of  Mascon,  A.D.  581,  c.  17,  enacted  that 
he  who  instigated  another  to  perjury  should  be 
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debarred  from  communion  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  and  that  his  actwrnplice  should  be 
incapable  for  the  future  of  giving  testimony. 
The  crime  occupied  a  chapter  in  each  of  the 
early  Knglish  penitentials.  In  the  jtenitential  of 
Theodore  (I.  vi.)  it  is  declared  (c.  1)  that  he 
who  commits  perjury  in  a  church  shall  do  penance 
eleven  years;  but  (c.  '^)  if  under  compulsion 
(the  compulsion  of  his  lord,  Bed,  Poenit.  v.  1), 
then  only  for  three  quadragesimae.  He  who  breaks 
a  vow  taken  at  the  hands  of  a  la^Tnan  ( 'rht^<L 
Poenit.  I.  vi.  3  ;  Ejbert,  vi.  7) is  left  unpunished  by 
the  Greek  canons.  But  if  the  vow  had  been  taken 
at  the  handsof  a  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon,  or  on  the 
altar  or  a  consecrated  cross,  the  penance  for  breik- 
ingit  was  three  years,  with  a  remission  of  twoyears 
if  the  cross  was  not  consecrated  {Theod.  I.  vi.  4  ; 
Bed,  V.  2;  Egbert,  vi.  2).  The  penance  ftjr 
simple  perjury  was  three  years.  By  the  peni- 
tential of  Bede,  v.  4,  the  false  witness  was  to  be 
punished  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case ;  and  one  (ibid.  c.  5)  who  had  unwittingly 
been  guilty  of  perjury  and  afterwards  confe)»ed 
his  offence  was  to  do  penance  a  year.  In  the 
Prankish  penitential  of  Cummean,  founded  nn 
that  of  Theodore  (Wasserschleben,  Die  Buaaurd" 
nungen  der  abendtdndiscKen  Kirdiey  p.  460,  seqq.), 
the  punishment  is  graduated  to  the  offender's 
rank.  A  perjured  layman  (Pen.  Gum,  v.  1)  was 
to  do  penance  three  years ;  a  cleric,  five  ;  a  sub- 
deacon,  Kix ;  a  deacon,  seven ;  a  priest,  ten  ;  and  a 
bishop,  twelve.  By  another  clause  (c.  9),  a  false 
witness  is  punished  less  severely,  but  on  a  corre- 
sponding scale.  In  c.  4,  a  layman  committing 
perjury  through  covetonsness  was  to  sell  all  his 
goods  and  diatribute  them  to  the  poor  and  retire 
to  a  monastery  ;  but  if  covetonsness  did  not  lead 
to  the  crime,  then  for  three  years  he  was  to  live 
in  exile,  not  bear  arms,  and  fast  on  bread  and 
water,  for  two  more  abstain  from  wine  and 
flesh  and  give  freedom  to  a  slave,  for  two  more 
years  distribute  alms,  and  at  the  end  of  seven  he 
might  be  restored  to  communion. 

The  breaking  of  oaths  which  ought  never  to 
have  been  made  was  not  a  matter  likely  to  come 
under  canonical  supervision.  There  are,  never> 
theless,  a  few  decisions  of  councils.  The  Spanish 
council  of  Lerida,  a.D.  523,  c  7,  declared  that 
any  litigant  binding  himself  by  an  oath  to 
remain  at  enmity  with  his  adversary  should  on 
account  of  hb  perjury  abstain  from  commanlon 
for  a  year,  and  hasten  to  be  reconciled.  The 
lawfulness  of  breaking  such  oaths  is  discussed  at 
length  by  the  eighth  council  of  Toledo,  ▲.D.  653, 
c.  2.  The  council  supposes  one  or  two  extreme 
cases,  such  as  a  man  having  sworn  to  slay  bis 
father,  or  compass  the  pofiution  of  a  sacred 
virgin,  and  resolves  that  it  is  far  better  he 
should  break  his  oath  than  keep  it.  The 
opinions  of  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Gregory,  and 
Isidore,  are  cited  in  support ;  firom  the  last  of 
whom  several  decisions  are  quoted  (Isidor.  ii.  31  ; 
sent.  10,  22)  to  shew  that  sometimes  it  is  better 
to  break  an  oath  than  observe  it.  [Q.  M.} 

PEBNOCJTATIO.    [Vioiu] 

PEBPETUA,  martyr  in  Africa  with  FelicHaa, 
A.D.  203 ;  commemorated  Feb.  2  (Basil,  Memd.)  \ 
Mar.  7  at  Tuburbum  in  Mauritania  (Hieron. 
Mart. ;  Vet.  Bom.  Mart. ;  Usuard.  Wand.) ;  Mar. 
7  at  Carthage  (Bed.  Mart.) ;  same  day  (Boll. 
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Acta  83.  Mart,  i.  633).  The  SacramenUry  of 
Gelasias  commemorates  the  natale  of  Perpetaa 
and  Felicitas,  who  are  named  in  the  <<  secret*  " 
on  Mar.  7  (Murat.  Lit.  Ronu  Vet.  i.  642). 

[C.  H.] 

PERPETUUS,  bishop  of  Tours,  5th  century, 
commemorated  Ap.  8  (Usuard  Mart, ;  Vet.  Rom. 
Mart. ;  BolL  Acta  88.  Ap.  L  748).         [C.  H.] 

PERSECUTION.    [Marttr.] 

PERSEYERANDAjTirgin;  commemorated 
June  26  (Usuard,  Mart.).  \fX  H.] 

PERSIA,  NsnoRiAN  Stnods  nr.  (1)  A.D. 
499,  under  fiabens,  patriarch  of  the  Kestorians, 
at  which  leare  was  given  to  all  the  clergy  to 
become  ^'husbands  of  one  wife"  (Mansi,  Tiii. 
289). 

(2)  A.D.  544,  under  Abas  I.,  Catholicos  of  the 
Kestorians,  which  passed  eleven  canons  and 
asserted  in  the  last  of  them  that  they  had  all 
been  based  on  the  faith  of  the  318  fiithers,  Le. 
the  Nioene  (Man^l,  ix.  125). 

(S)  A.D.  588,  under  lesnjabins,  patriarch  of 
the  Nestorians,  which  passed  thirty  caiions,  and 
declared  in  the  fint  for  receiving  the  Nicene 
fiiith,  the  canons  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  the 
other  fathers,  besides  repudiating  the  heresies  of 
Arios  and  Macedonius  on  the  Trinity,  and  of 
Entyches  and  Manes  on  the  Incarnation  (/^. 
975).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

PERSONIFIOATION  (in  Abt).  The  fashion 
of  representing  the  virtues  and  moral  feelings 
by  human  figures  is  one  of  great  antiquity  both 
among  writers  and  artists,  e.g.  Panlinus  of  Nola 
{Epigt.  16,  c.  4)  tells  us  that  <<et  apes  et 
nemesis  et  amor  atque  etiam  furor  in  simulacris 
coluntur  " ;  and  Christian  poets  in  like  manner 
have  embodied  the  virtues  and  vices  in  their 
verses.  Pmdentius,  for  example,  in  his  **  Soul's 
Conflict "  {Ptyohom.  v.  21),  gives  this  warlike 
representation  of  Faith : 

**  Prima  petit  csmpom  dnhla  sob  sorte  dueUl 
Pognatura  Fides,  agrestl  tnrbida  vuliu, 
Noda  humeros,  Intonaa  comas,  ezaerta  lacertos.** 

The  middle  ages  are  the  period  which  is 
more  especially  rich  in  the  representation  of 
the  virtues  by  human  figures;  and,  although 
they  are  beyond  the  limita  of  this  book,  it  is 
worth  while  to  dte  the  case  of  the  bronse  gates 
of  the  baptistery  at  Florenoe,  executed  in  1830 
by  Andrea  Pisuio,  because  they  preserve  the 
type  of  representation  which  is  met  with  in 
cftrlier  times.  Faith  is  here  personified  as  a 
female  with  dasped  hands,  and  Charity,  also  as 
a  female,  with  a  lightad  torch. 

An  example  of  personification  may  be  seen 
on  a  rich  sarcophagus  from  the  cemetery  of  the 
Vatican  (Bosio,  jRo$n,  8ott.  p.  75),  which  contained 
the  remains  of  the  pnpes  Leo  I.  II.  III.  lY.  On  a 
frieze  which  mas  along  over  a  graceful  areh 
annnonnting  a  standing  figure  of  our  Lord 
surrounded  by  His  disciples,  are  seen  two  half- 
length  figures,  supposed  to  represent  Hope  and 
Charity ;  the  former  with  clasped  hands  and 
•yes  ratssd  to  heaven,  the  latter  with  a  lighted 
torch. 

Among  similar  representations  of  artists  are 
to  be  seen  Peaitenoe  as  a  female  figure  in  a  MS. 
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of  Qenens  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna, 
and  in  a  MS.  of  Dioscorides  written  early  io  the 
6th  century  (pp.  4-5),  a  woman  holding  a 
mandrake  in  her  hand  personifies  Invention, 
proved  by  the  title  in  Greek  character  E Y  P ECl  C 
over  her  head.  On  p.  6  of  the  same  MS.  Juliana 
Anida,  daughter  of  Anidus  Olybrius,  is  repre- 
sented with  female  figures  embodying  Prudence 
and  Magnanimity  Q^p^tnifeu  and  MeyaXoi^vxia) 
on  either  side  of  her,  while  Thanksgiving 
CEvxapicria}  bows  to  the  ground  before 
her  and  seems  to  kiss  her  feet.  Licetus  (de 
Lueemia  Awtiq.  lib.  iii.  c.  10)  says  that  he  found 
an  aadent  lamp  with  figures,  representing,  in 
his  opinion.  Faith  and  Hope  depicted  on  it ;  and 
what  gives  probability  to  this  view  is  that  Hope 
is  staining  in  the  same  attitude  and  using  the 
same  gesture  as  the  figure  on  the  sarcophagus 
dted  above.  Such  allegorical  figures  became  no 
doubt  more  common  in  the  mkldle  than  they 
were  in  the  earlier  ages;  but  there  appears 
suffident  grounda  for  thinking  that  they  were 
not  rare,  if  not  rery  common,  in  the  first  eight 
centuries ;  and  that  the  same  attitudes,  gestures, 
and  other  accompaniments  were  employed  to 
represent  the  same  ideaa  in  the  earlier  as  in  the 
later  centuries  (Martigay,  Irict.  dea  Antiq.  cfiret. 
a.  V.  V€rtu$  9t  Yvmy.  [E.  C.  H.] 

PERVIOILIAB.    [VroiL.] 

PETER  AND  PAUL,  8S.,  ik  Art.  Repre- 
sentations of  the  two  chief  apostles — St.  Peter  as 
the  apostle  of  the  Circumcision,  and  St.  Paul  as  the 
apostle  of  the  Oentiles — had  a  very  early  place 
in  Christian  art.  Eusebius  speaks  of  having 
seen  many  such,  attributed  to  the  grateful 
feeling  of  those  who  had  been  converted  by  these 
apostles  to  the  faith  {H.  E.  viL  18).  Con- 
stantino's vision  of  the  two  apostles  recorded  in 
the  acts  of  St.  Sylvester  (ap.  Fuhrmann  de  Bapt. 
Const,  tom.  it  p.  68),  however  apocryphal,  is  a 
proof  that  at  that  time  these  personages  had 
acquired  a  recognised  type.  The  earliest  known 
examples  of  this  traditional  type,  as  shewn  in 
the  gilded  glasses  of  the  catacombs,  the  brooxe 
medals,  the  mosaics  and  sareophagi,  as  well  as 
in  the  early  statues  and  statuettes  of  St.  Peter, 
correspond  in  their  main  features  to  the 
portraiture  given  by  Nicephoros  Callistus 
{H,  E.  ii.  37).  St.  Peter  is  usually  represented 
as  tall  and  upright,  his  hair  and  beard  short  and 
crisp,  his  face  round  and  somewhat  undignified, 
with  a  long  fiat  no8e  and  arched  eyebrows.  St. 
Paul  ia  shorter  in  stature  and  a  little  bowed, 
his  forehead  bald,  his  beard  long  and  pointed, 
his  fiice  oval,  with  low  eyebrows,  and  the  nose 
straight  and  long,  and  his  physiognomy  char- 
acterised by  greater  delicacy  and  reflnement. 
The  portraits  given  in  the  Greek  Menaea  (Buo- 
narroti, I'ost  antichi,  p.  76)  correspond  with 
this  type  in  almost  all  points,  except  that  they 
represent  St.  Peter,  as  well  as  St.  Paul,  as 
sufiering  Arom  baldness.  Some  rare  examples, 
on  the  other  hand,  asrign  to  St.  Paul  a  brow 
well  covered  with  hair. 

The  earliest  representations  of  the  two 
apostles  are  those  found  in  the  gilded  glasses 
of  the  catacombs.  They  are  someUmes  depicted 
alone — St.  Peter  (Qarrucd,  Vetti  amati,  tav.  z. 
n.  5,  tav.  xiv.  n.  S),  where  by  a  singular  caprice 
of  the  artist  the  apostle  appears  as  a  beardless, 
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■mooth-had  TDDDg  mu,  aad  St.  Paal  (ML 
tar.  Tii.  a.  S)  whan  tba  aamul  tfp«  !•  malDtaiaaiL 
Id  bT  br  tlia  imigtr  aonbo'  of  tiuiplM  th* 
two  ipMtlM  an  deplnUd  t«c«thtr,  ritlMT  in 
but  (Und.  Ut.  I.  ili.  till,  ilr;  fioooui.  !■▼.  i. 
li.)  [Qua*,  p.  7»1]  or  tUDdlDf  (Oumcci,  tar. 
ii.  li.)  or  wt(d  (ibid.  Ut.  iIt.  it.  iie.).  In  u 
•umpli  of  tU>  lict  (Hltadt  (Atf.  Ut.  it. 
B.  l-S),  tb*  two  kportlM  •pp'V  to  b*  mgageil 
In  (  liTcIf  diacuioioD,  Mch  u  ttwt  ncordcd  at 
ADtloch  (Oal.  ii.  tt).  Ewk  holda  a  oodai,  and 
St.  Pdal  pfMMU  U*  rail  to  kb  brother  apootl* 
vlth  ■  ilagToo  of  mgernaaa  in  k«liia|  wltk  th* 
u^oncf  A   hi«  ckanotor.    "" 


n  iDB 


iB|  00  oithar  iido  of  onr  Lord, 
or  (rmbolUMl  kj  U>  — aegram  (iMl  tar.  itL 
n.  6),  kCMidinj  to  th*  outnm  ipokn  of  St. 
Ao(utla  u  pnTulnr  In  Ua  dav  ia  Aftkft  (fk 
Cimmu.  BvmgtL  I-IO).  [Pmmil]  la  aaay 
CMU  Chri*t  i*  Urtoinif  oo  Bia  kpoatloi  th* 
enwn  of  lib  (Md.  Ut.  ill.  na.  1-7).  Tb* 
ccatnl  [4m*  ti  Bot  nnhiqaantlr  oecnpM  by  a 
ftmaltonwl*;  W*  km  Uataaou  of  tha  Vlrgia  (?) 
(Ml  Mt.  ii.  «,  7),  9L  AgMi  (M£  Ut.  id. 
1--6),  St.  P*i«gTta»  (ML  a.  6).  St.  Uimmoi 
■1*0  fill*  tb*  ■*>»  plH*  (Ai£  Ut.  il  b.  7 ; 
BnoBUT.  Ut.  iti.  3>  Other  —Mt  >n  KW*- 
timti  aaodatiid  with  them,  t.g.  8t.  Putor  ^Dd 
St.  DuDM  (Mil  Ut.  ixiii.  d.  S),  *Ki  St.  Philip, 
St.  Simon,  aad  St.  Thorn**  (Aid  Ut.  iit.  n.  6). 
Ia  th*  room  of  the  eratrkl  fignn  in  »m* 
lutancai  wo  la*  >  ohapUt  of  Tictory  (ibid.  Ut. 
I.  D.  3,  i ;  Penet,  torn.  Iv.  pL  nl.  3X  or  a  iaw*r 
(Aid.  Ut.  I.  na.  6,  8),  or  •eT«nl  oodlo**  (AuL 
Ut.  liii.  na.  3-«).  St.  Pater  U  otio*  Hpr**itid 
HMtad,  iiiaaiiiiiin  to  a  itaadiDg  feratl*  (ibid.  Ut. 
iri.  D.  3).  liwtMd  of  th*  nor*  lUB*!  PATLTI, 
we  HMaetiBM*  foA  St.  Pinl  d*tl|iut*d  by  hi> 
oarlier  DUia  uVLVa  (ML  Ut.  li.  d.  S  ;  Ut. 
iTii.a.7>. 

Neit  to  tb*  glldad  glun*  th*  cl***  of  obJtcU 
•n  which  the  two  •potU*  most  freqwintlj' 
occur  are  th*  larcoahagi  and  ((palclirBl  lU^  M 
the  cataoonb*.  Th*  OBgnTiDga  of  Boahi, 
AHngU,  fiottari,  Qamoci,  Pnrat,  HaAl  (Via. 
Ttnm.  p.  484),  AllMraan  (Jfoi.  CIrut.  A' 
mtmo,  Ut.  It.  tL),  Bmgatl  (Jfm.  d>  a.  CWm, 
Ut.  1),  Hillia  (atU*,  pi.  uitIIL  lii.  IiIt.  \ai.\ 
Le  Blant  (ButxiBpliagia  d'AHm),  may  b*  refimd 
to  ftor  a  Itrf*  aad  imtnietiTa  leriai  of  eia 
The  t7p*  ii  tlBoat  iDTaHabla.  Oar  Lord 
•a  a  htlJ,  from  whioh  iMoe  the  fenr  rlTer*  of 
ParaliM;  on  dm  ild*  St.  Petci,  with  oorend 
band,  racoirei  from  Him  a  halt^ijfiaiMd  oodci 
on  th*  otbar  St.  Panl  bowiin  roTanHi«*(Bottui, 
Ut.  ixt.  ;  lUrwifeu,  Act.  &  Viet.  p.  43). 
tomcwhat  dl&rent  arrangamatit  appaari  ta 
larcopbagna  at  St.  Apolllaaro  in  ClaaH,  BaTaaai 
Onr  Lord  la  aaatwi,  aad  ftTO*  a  roll  with  Bli 
right  hand  U  St.  Panl,  wbUa  St.  PaUr  holdi 
tba  kej  aad  craa  an  the  left.  Both  apsrtlea  are 
approachlag  Chriit  wllh  hiatr  itride*,  their 
garmenU  HTlag  behiad  them  la  the  wind.  A 
lepnlobral  ilab  from  the  eematery  of  St.CalliatDi, 
commemorating  a  Chrittiaa  named  Aidln* 
(Boldetti,  p.  163 ;  Perrat,  toI.  t.  pi.  li.),  bean 
the  bsiU  of  th*  two  ■pa*tl*e,  rvdely  lacued, 
with  th*  aaered  monogram  batweau  them.  Th* 
hair  aad  beard  eorraapond  to  the  nmit  t^pa. 

Another   eliu   of  *ianiplei   li  foand  in  the 
moiaioa  of  tb*  baitlloa*,  tor  which  w*  maf  ntkr 
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Oaupiai'*  Filtm  nmumuiita  and  onr  on 
article  on  Hoaaua.  Th*  fnacoa*  af  the  catacomha 
faraiah  few,  If  aajr,  huUnce*  (BoUalti.  p.  04; 
Bottarl,  Ut.  oIitI.).  Erampl«  of  mosaici  will 
be  fbond  in  St.  Sabina  (Ciamp.  tMU.  i.  tub.  ilTtii.), 
St.  Agatha  (tab.  lirii.),  St.  HarU  in  Counedin 
(torn.  iL  tab.  xiili.),  St.  Lortnio  (Ub.  itiviii.), 
St.  Praiadc*  (tab.  iWii.),  St.  Ctcilit  (Ub.  lii.}, 
tba  baptiiter?  at  B*T«iuia  (ibid.  p.  234),  and  at 
Capna  (ibid.  tab.  Ut.)  ;  tba  fbram-  builics  of  th* 
Vatican  (A  Sacr.  Atdijic  Ub.  liii.),  and  the 
lator  moaak*  of  tba  tide  apaai  at  Si.  Coitania 
(Oiid.  Ub,  iiTii.).  A  bnau  madallion  (oimd 
in  th*  oamaUrj  of  St.  Callulni,  engraTed  b; 
Bokittll  (p.  IM),  and  Bore  AithfnUj  bj  IV 
{B^Uimo,  18H,  KoT.  Dec),  proaerrwi 
Vatinn  Ubm;,  praaoaU  the  headi  of  the 
matiaa  ^boaaad  Id  a  atjla  of  nnnnal 
[aaa  woodcnt,  aad  Uonr,  p.  ISOT} 


It  b  dlffienlt  to  pefnt  to  m  «iMip)<  Id  wMeb 
the  normal  tjpt  k  d*plet«d  with  ao  mneh  dig- 
nity and  beaatj.  Thl*  flna  work  of  ut  i>  placed 
by  De'  Roaai  in  the  fint  half  of  the  3rd  Gentar7. 

nen  wai  no  iavarlable  rnla  ai  to  the  poaitlon 
of  the  two  apostlai  whan  repnaantad  together. 
In  the  earlier  gbuaei  and  other  woiki  of 
art  St.  PeUr  genenlly'  occnpie*  the  right- 
hand  place,  and  St.  Panl  tba  left.  In  later 
eiamplca  the  order  waa  trequantlj  lerened,  and 
thii  dlipoaltion  bwama  th*  rola,  *ayeei^lr  in 
the  papd  ball*  (Hanuchi,  Orig.  «  Ai^. 
Cirittim,  ton.  r.  p.  SOa>  It  i*  eridont  that  no 
dognatic  tanportuiao  <aa  b*  iiigned  to  thl* 
change  of  poaitioo. 

On  the  identification  of  St.  Petn  with 
Ueaa*,  In  the  loea**  of  the  Striking  of  the 
Rock  and  the  ApprehannoD,  tba  axticle  Old 
TfMTUiKtrc  IS  Abt  may  be  eoainltad,  aad 
that  cm  ScinfTVBD  ibr  a  deKription  of  the 
eiiiting  tUtuei  of  St.  Pttor.  An  enji  giTan  by 
Perret  (tmn.  It.  pi.  ITi.  SB)  npnaanU  Uh  apoatle 
walking  on  the  water  and  ear  Lord  aaiiing  hii 
hand  to  reaone  him.  Tk»  warning  of  hii  Denial 
ia  a  t^aent  labjact  on  aarcophagi.  Ilere  b  a 
TUy  nuarkable  eiampla  on  one  of  the  end*  of 
the  uagnUicant  uroofAagna  of  the  4th  oeaUrj 
dteeovered  in  the  Vatican  (Baalo,  83, 8T ;  Ariagbi, 
i.  317,  Sie),  now  proa^TTBd  in  the  Lateran 
MB**am.  In  thii  and  in  noma  other  ataaopla* 
the  cock  itaad*  an  the  laaniit  of  a  Sated  piUar. 
The  waahing  of  St.  Peur'a  fM  b;  Cbriat  h 
found  on  a  uroepkagni  at  Aria*  almoat  praeiwlT 
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(Millin,  Atlas,  Izir.  no.  4).  Le  Blant,  SarcO' 
phageSf  pi.  ix.  The  nising  of  Tabttha  [see  that 
neadingj  is  sculptured  on  a  few  sarcophagi. 
There  are  examples  at  Fenno  (de  Minld's 
Monwn,  cU  Fermoy  p.  83) ;  St.  Maximin  (Roetan, 
Mbnwn,  ioonogr,  de  Pigliae  de  St  Max.  fig.  ziL), 
and  Aries  (Le  Blant.  u,  e.  pi.  ii.  fig.  2,  p.  4). 

The  deliverj  of  the  keys  to  St.  Peter  appears 
on  a  sarcophagns  fVom  the  Vatican  (Bottari, 
tar.  xxi.  ▼.),  where  the  snbject  is  well  executed. 
Another  example  is  found  on  sarcophagi  iu  the 
orypt  of  St.  Maximin  (ifoii«fn.  de  S.  M.  Mad, 
torn.  i.  p.  771),  in  the  museum  of  Aries  (I^ 
Blantf  «.  9,  pi.  ii.  fig.  V%  and  De'  Roesi  speaks 
of  having  found  it  on  one  in  the  cemetery 
of  St.  niscilla.  It  also  appears  on  a  rase 
of  uncertain  age,  to  which  Bianchini  assigns 
a  rery  early  date  (Not  ta  Anastae,  T71  & 
Urban,  n.  18),  given  by  Bottari  (torn.  1.  p. 
185),  and  on  the  mosaic  of  St.  Agatha  in  the 
Suburra,  A.D.  472  (Ciampini,  Vet,  Mon,  tab. 
xzvii.).  The  apostle  usually  receives  the  keys 
or  key  Tin  some  instances  there  is  bat  one) 
in  a  fold  of  his  garment  with  marks  of  the 
greatest  reverence.  [Ketb,  p.  900.]  The 
apostle  carries  the  keys  as  a  symbol  of 
authority  on  a  sarcophagus  at  Verona  (Mafiei, 
JAu.  Veron,  p.  484),  in  the  mosaic  of  the  trium- 
phs 1  arch  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Paul  (a.d.  441) 
(Ciampini,  tom.  i.  tab.  Ixviii.),  and  that  of  St. 
Maria  in  Cosmedin  at  Ravenna  (a.d.  553),  where 
he  is  in  the  attitude  of  offering  them  at  the 
throne  of  the  Lamb  (ibid,  tom.  ii.  tab.  zziii.).  The 
•word  does  not  appear  as  a  symbol  of  St.  Paul 
till  a  comparatively  late  period.  The  earliest 
example  known  to  Martieny  is  In  a  mosaic 
belonging  to  the  tomb  of  Otho  II.  (d.  A.D.  983^ 
preserved  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Peter.         [E.  V.] 

PETER,  ST.,  APOSTLE,  YwnvAiM  of. 
Several  festivals  connected  with  this  apoatle 
have  long  been  observed  in  the  church,  the  com- 
memoration of  the  martyrdom,  in  which  he  is 
associated  with  St.  Paul,  of  his  episcopate, 
commemorated  on  two  separate  days,  and  of  his 
imprisonment. 


(L)  Thb  PBvnvAL  OF  St. 
St.  Padu 


Pbtbb  msd 


1.  Early  Htetory  of  Fettival.—A  joint  feetival 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  primarily  and  espe- 
cially connected  with  the  Roman  chnreh,  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  4th  century  titUr  Christ. 
Tlie  discussion  aa  to  the  whole  queetion  whether 
St.  Peter  ever  visited  Rome,  and  if  so  for  how 
long,  and  the  evidence  for  Rome  having  been 
the  scene  of  his  martyrdom,  will  be  found  at 
length  under  the  article  Popb.  It  mav  snflice 
here  to  remark  that  Eusebius  (Hist,  JSoeiea,  Ii. 
25)  cites  Dionytius  of  Corinth,  who,  m  a  tetter 
to  the  Rommn  chvrefiy  speaks  of  Peter  and  Paul 
having  taught  in  Italy  and  having  borne  witness 
to  the  truth  iror^  r^  olbrbv  ttnip6v,  Ensebius 
C«a  /oe.)  also  cites  the  Roman  presbyter  Gains, 
as  testifying  to  Rome  as  the  scene  of  these 
apostles'  triumph*— ^ikr  yiio  ^A<^9|7f  itvKBwf 
4tr\  rhv  Borimtr^y,  %  M  TlfM  Whw  r^v  ^CUnioMj 
ftf^tis  tA  rp^mua  tAp  ruOrriP  lipwrafUimw 
TJ^r  iitKkfi&taaf,  The  same  testimony  is  also 
home  by  Tertnllian  (contra  Marc,  iv.  5;  de 
J^meecript  36> 

We  have  aaid  that  a  festival  in  oommemtra- 
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tion  of  this  martyrdom  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  4th  century,  the  Natalie  Apoetolorwn  Petri 
et  PamUf  observed  on  June  29.  A  hymn  of 
Pmdentius,  on  the  passion  of  these  two  apos- 
tles (Perieteph.  12X  is  evidence  of  the  early 
celebration  of  tha  festival  in  Rome.  We  dte 
the  fint  four  lines  in  evidence: 

**  Plus  solito  ooeont  sd  gandia ;  die,  amice,  quid  dt ; 
Bomam  per  omnem  cnraltant  ovaatque. 
Festus  apostolid  nobis  redit  hie  dies  trinmphl 
Pknlt  atqae  Petri  nobUis  cmore." 

Later  on  we  find  among  the  works  of  St. 
Leo  three  homilies  (Bom,  82-84;  vol.  i.  p.  821, 
sqq.  ed.  I^lerini)^  the  first  of  which  dwells  on 
the  double  commemoration,  the  second  refers  to 
St.  Peter  alone  (relegated  to  the  appendix  by 
Qnesnell,  as  partly  spurious,  partly  a  mere 
oento  from  the  worka  of  St  Leo),  and  the  third 
b  for  tlie  octave  of  the  two  apostles,  the  head- 
ing, however,  being  perhaps  not  genuine.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  first  of  these,  St.  Leo 
claima  that  '*  in  the  place  where  the  departure 
of  the  chief  of  the  apostles  was  made  glorious, 
there  on  the  day  of  their  martyrdom  should  the 
rejoidng  take  its  rise."  The  Leonine  Sacramen- 
tary  eoatains  masses  for  the  day,  to  which  we 
ahsil  again  recur  (voL  ii.  35  sqq.).  We  also  have 
sermons  for  the  ieatival  by  St.  Augustine  (Sermm, 
205-299 ;  Patroi.  xxzviu.  1348),  by  Maximus 
of  Turin  (Sermm,  66-69 ;  Patrol,  Ivii  663X  &c. 

It  seems  also  pretty  certain  that  the  ancient 
Kalendarium  Carthmginenee  includes  this  festival, 
though  the  MS.  is  somewhat  defective  at  thia 
point.  After  St.  John  the  Baptist's  day  (June 
24)  oome  two  entries  partly  lost,  then  "...  Jul. 
Sanctorum  .  .  .  Apostolorum."  After  another 
illegible  line  comes  the  ides  of  July.  As  no 
other  festival  of  ^kmUs  is  known  to  have 
ooourred  at  this  time,  it  seems  safe  to  refer  this 
line  to  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  (Patrol,  ziii.  1222). 
The  calendar  of  fiucherius,  which  Muratori  (da 
BebM  LituiyiGie,  c  4;  Patrol,  Izziv.  877)  refers 
to  A.D.  855,  has  the  entry :  **  iJL  calend.  Jolii 
Petri  in  Catacumbas  et  Pauli  Ostiense,  Tusco  et 
Basso  Coss."*  It  is  hardly  neoessazy  to  add 
that  all  Western  martyxologies  and  calendars 
agree  in  their  recognition  of  this  festival,  as  the 
different  forma  of  the  Mart,  Bieronymiy  Bede, 
Floras,  Usuard.  6c 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Apostolic  Constitutions, 
a  work  of  distinctly  Eastern  origin,  makes  no 
definite  mention  of  the  day,  perhaps  due  to  the 
festival  having  had  a  Western  origin  and 
gradually  finding  acceptance  in  the  East.  The 
order  is  merely  given  (vUi.  33)  that  slaves  are 
to  rest  on  the  great  festivab  of  the  Saviour,  and 
also  on  **the  days  of  the  apostles,"  to  which  ia 
added  a  special  mention  of  that  of  the  proto- 
martyr  Stephen.  Aa  regards  the  Eastern 
ohnroh,  we  find  a  direct  statement,  valeat  qwrn- 
tuMf  made  by  Theodoras  Lector  (Biet,  Eoclee,  u. 


•  Siooe  the  oocMilsUp  cf  Tnscns  sad  Baasaa  fell  in 
Ajo.  358  (CUnton,  Ftutt  AwMmt,  in  loc.),  the  aligned 
date  Is  dther  altogethA  erroneous,  as  Barontns  thinks, 
or  Is  to  be  rsfened  to  same  other  event  than  the  martyr- 
dom.  Pearson  (AmtaL  Cffpr.  in  aao.  36s)  «ngsests  that 
It  may  he  the  date  et  the  tnnsUtion  of  the  apostles'  re- 
maias  In  the  time  of  the  Vak-itaa  pefweotion ;  and  it 
has  even  been  nggteuA  thai  the  translaiioo  fell  on*  the 
esne  dagr  as  the  maitynlsai,  but  this  is,cr  ooone,  mere 
oomecnue. 


i 
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16;  iVrfrof.  <7r.  lxzzW.189Xtotkccfleeiih«ta 
Eoouw  MBalor  iwmxi  Fcrta%  bciag  teai  to 
CoutantiBopk  oa  politiad  UMttcn,  ciJMrted 
that  *<  the  eoBOMiDoratMa  of  tht  chief  of  the 
epostlM,^  ahoidd  be  hd4  wHh  gwt  ho—r  ead 
reremee."  Theodoraa  addtf  that  the  fcetiTal 
had  been  kept  at  ConsUaliBople  before,  b«t  maw 
reoeiTed  a  gnat  ailditioDal  eplendoor  (veAA^ 
vA^er  ifi'(^F#i|  rlyt  reic^nff  rk  ^0*8^  hr 
ramfyiftmf).  This  is  pat  in  the  icign  of  Aaa- 
•laeiiu  1.,  who  died  AJ>.  518. 

What  credit  we  are  to  aeeigB  to  the  rcnarfc  of 
Theodonu,  that  a  festiTal  of  Si.  Peter  aad  Si. 
Paul  had  been  kept  at  CoBeCaataao|4e  before  the 
time  of  AnattaAiiie  I.,  or  indent  to  hie  whole 
•torj,  it  is  impo«ible  to  mj.  The  ibe«me  of 
anj  homilj  for  a  feetiral,  aftefwnnU  ao  inpnr- 
taat,  in  the  gennine  worka  of  BL  ChrTeoeten,  ia 
conclnsiTe  against  any  general  celebrities  of  the 
feitiTal  in  the  East  in  his  daj.  We  maj  take 
thi<  opportunitj  of  adding  that  in  the  <dder 
editiooi  of  SL  Chrftoetoin  (4^.  SaviUe,  voL  t. 
p.  991)  wa*  contained  a  homilj,  els  rtifs 
K^pv^miovt  rAw  krovriKmirTkirpw  md  TiaikKam 
Kal  rh  mbrmw  /lapr^er  Me(^«ror.  The 
•parioojincef  of  this  ia,  howerer,  palpable ;  and 
Mootfancon  contemptnonaly  rejocta  it  (toL  riii. 
p.  7,  m  jpni-Mf). 

Blnierim  (Dmikt,  r.  L  384)  dtea  as  eridenee 
for  the  eanj  celebration  of  thia  fctftiral  in 
the  Eaitt  a  diacoane  of  Qregorj  of  Waiiannmy 
and  one  of  Oregorj  of  Nyeia.  Aa  regards  the 
latter,  fixst  published  by  Greteer  (Ingoldstadt, 
Itf-JO),  it  is  safficicnt  to  say*  that  it  appears  to 
be  certainly  the  work  of  Mazimns  Planndea 
(see  Patrol.  Gr.  zliv.  35)i  The  former,  deliyered 
in  A.D.  381  before  the  handred  end  fifty  bishope 
in  Conjitantinople,  does  not  nppear  in  the  passage 
cited  to  hare  anything  to  do  with  the  snbject 
before  us,  but  to  be  a  bidding  fiueweU  to  a  cer- 
tain church  in  ConstMntinoplc'-XeUptTe,  kw^ 
OToAoi,  ^  naXh  /irroocia,  oL  ifuH  SfSfuraaXol  r^s 
ifirit  itfX^^Mff,  «{  acsd  fi^  ir^AAamr  6^ 
4ircanrriiMra  (Orat.  42,  c  26;  Patroi.  xjlxwL 
489,  where  see  note). 

In  the  ICastem  church  at  the  present  day  the 
festiTal  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  is,  sare  the 
two  chief  festirals  of  St.  J<An  the  Baptist,  the 
only  one  not  immediately  connected  either  with 
our  Lord  or  the  Bles^ied  Virgin,  included  in  those 
of  the  fir»t  rank.  The  entry  for  the  day  in  the 
Menaea  is  ruw  kyimv  k¥Z6^mw  wa^tv^fi»w  ktro' 
&t6SuP  frol  wptfTOKopvpmlmtf  llirpov  irol  TtaAkoVj 
and  in  the  Greek  metrical  SphemaridM  prefixed 
by  Papebroch  to  the  Aata  tibnctorvm  for  May 
(rol.  i.  p.  zzzii.)  is  r\jf  iwdrp  vrmvfhp  Uirpos 
MUdZi,  top  6  nav\ot.  The  festivnl  of  June  29 
occurs  also  in  the  Ethiopic  and  Coptic  calendars 
(Ludolf,  ad  Hist.  Aaik.  Oomm,  p.  420).  Besides 
thi%  Ludolf  also  mentions,  but  in  the  Ethiopic 
calendar  only,  festirale  of  Cephas  and  Sanl  on 
September  22,  aad  of  Peter  and  Paul  on  June 
19  <  and  July  8 ;  but  it  is  possible  that  these  do 
not  all  refer  to  the  two  apostles. 

»  The  reading  of  the  text  Is  here  rup  Kopu^aim^  itiro- 
or6\»u  Uirpav  kcu  HavAov.  Fur  this  ValcBlas  Buff* 
g  'sted  riv  dvoaT6\m¥  Kopu^oibv,  rsferrlog  the  title  to 
St.  Peter  only.  His  seoend  suggestion,  to  alter  anro^rdAov 
Into  awoardXtavt  seenos  more  msoiuible. 

«  In  pUoe  of  the  Peter  amd  Paul  of  the  EthiopiG 
oidendtf,  the  Ooptle  odendar  gives  the  Patriarek  Peter, 
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In  the  ralfudar  of  the  Armenian  chnrch  given 
by  Assemaai  {BiU,  Oir.  iiL  1,  t^45  si|<|.),  we  find 
coauncmovations  of  Si.  Peter  and  2k.  Pkal  on 
June  29  and  December  27,  the  fonncr  perhaps  a 
Western  importation  in  addition  to  an  already 
ezisting  oelebratioB.  There  is  also  a  commcmo- 
mtion  of  Peter  and  Paul,  who  are,  howerer, 
perhaps  not  the  apostles,  on  June  1. 

In  connezion  with  the  twofold  natvre  of  the 
celebration  in  the  Roman  cfaoch,  a  difficulty  haa 
been  needleasly  raised  on  aoeonat  of  a  notice  ia 
the  Mkrolo:fma  (c  42;  Patrol,  ciL  1009),  where, 
in  a  discnssion  on  the  mie  to  be  observed  on  the 
ooncnrrence  of  two  festivals  in  one  dav,  it  is 
said  that  one  may  be  po>tponed  to  the  following 
day,  <*as  the  holy  pope  Gregory  decided  to 
observe  the  feast  of  St.  Paul  after  the  feast  of 
Si.  Peter."  Now  in  the  Gregorian  sacnmentary, 
after  the  heading,  m.  kalemku  Jutu.  A'atalit 
Petri  et  Pauli,  comsa  the  heading,  pridie 
kalemhe  JmliL  Natatie  Samcti  PamiL  A  snffi- 
dent  ezplanation  is  given  by  Menard,  that 
originally  the  pope  celebrated  mass  twios 
on  the  earlier  day,  once  in  the  chnrch  of  St. 
Peter  and  then  in  that  of  St.  Paul,  the 
latter  servios  being  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  following  day.  The  hymn  of  Pmdentins  we 
have  already  cited  speaks  of  the  two  maiwef  as 
said  in  di&rent  churches  on  the  same  day 
{P^rieteph.  ziL  57,  sqq.). 

Confirmation  is  also  to  be  had  from  the  Gela- 
tian  sacramentary,  where  three  mssset  are  given, 
beaides  that  for  the  vigil,  one  for  St.  Peter  pr  'prie^ 
one  for  St.  Paul  j^nprie^  and  one  for  both  apos- 
tles ;  all  three,  however,  being  for  June  29.  The 
presumption  naturally  is  that  a  mass  was  specially 
provided  for  the  service  in  the  church  of  each  of 
the  apostles,  and  a  third  for  use  elsewhere  on 
that  day.  On  the  above  grounds,  and  considering 
too  that  in  the  service  for  June  29  in  the  Gre- 
gorian sacramentary  the  names  of  the  two  apos- 
tles are  equally  dwelt  on,  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  special  commemoration  of  St. 
Paul,  whether  held  on  June  29,  as  in  the  Gelasian, 
or  on  June  30,  as  in  the  Gregorian  sacramentary, 
was  due  to  the  desire  to  give  that  apostle  an 
equal  share  of  honour,  the  other  commemoratioD 
having  been  held  in  the  basilica  of  SL  Peter. 

2.  I^itwrgioal  Notion, — At  the  risk  of  a  certain 
amount  of  repetition,  it  will  be  desirable  now 
briefly  to  review  the  information  derived  from  our 
chief  eztant  liturgical  monuments.  Beginning 
with  those  of  the  Roman  church,  we  find  in 
the  Leonine  sacramoitary  a  series  of  massea, 
in  which  the  one  apostle  enters  as  prominently 
as  the  other.  One  of  the  last  of  these  has  the 
heading.  Item  ad  Sanctum  Paulumy  in  which, 
however,  St.  Peter  is  mentioned  co-ordinatelj 
with  St.  PauL  To  the  sacramentary  of  Gelasiuj 
we  have  already  referred  ;  wt  may  repeat  here 
that  we  have  a  mass  for  the  vigil  of  the  apostles 
Peter  and  Paul.  This  is  followed  by  three  massea, 
one  for  each  apostle  propi-ie,  and  one  for  a  conjoint 
celebration.  A  numbcff*  of  forms  are  also  given 
for  the  vespers,  and  a  mass  for  the  octave  of  the 
festival  (lib.  ii.  29,  sqq.;  Potro/.  Ixzi v.  IIHB). 
In  the  Gregorian  sacramentary  is  a  mass  for  the 
vigil,  for  the  festival  (Aaio/w  Petri  et  PmUi  <*>, 

*  It  may  be  noied  thst  Mfosrd's  Cod.  Bodrsdi  reads 
NataU  Saneti  Petri,  and  his  Ood.  Rhem^nds^  Nataie 
Sancti  Peti-i,proprie.  The  earlier  of  these  MSS.,  however, 
is  not  earlier  than  tLe  Ume  of  Charlemsgne. 
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and  on  the  following  day  is  a  mas8  for  the 
Nutaiis  Sancti  Pavdi,  There  is  also  a  mass  for 
the  octave  (col.lll,  ed.  Menard),  it  may  be  noted 
hei«  that  in  some  MSS.  of  the  Gregorian  sacra- 
mentary  there  is  a  twofold  yigil  given,  the  second 
being  in  the  night  (t&.  col.  404).  in  the  Gregorian 
antiphonary,  the  vigil  bears  the  name  of  St.  Peter 
only,  and  so  too  the  festival  of  Jane  29,  followed 
by  the  nativity  of  St.  Paul  on  the  next  day. 
Into  this  point,  however,  we  need  not  fbrther 
enter.    The  octave  bears  both  names  conjointly. 

In  the  Arobrosian  liturgy,  there  is  a  mass  for 
the  vigil  and  for  the  festival  of  the  two  apostles, 
but  no  commemoration  of  St.  Paul  is  indicated 
for  the  following  day. 

We  pass  next  to  the  Gallican  church.  In  the 
ancient  lectionary  (Lectionarium  Luzoviense), 
edited  by  Mabillon,  the  lections  in  festo  Sanctorvm 
Petri  et  Pauli  are  an  extract  from  the  account  of 
their  passion  (in  place  of  the  ordinary  prophetical 
lection),  Romans  viii.  15-27,  St.  Matt.  v.  1-16 
(Mabillon  de  LHvrffia  Gaaicana,  lib.  ii.  p.  159 ; 
FatroL  Ixxii.  208>  The  MS.  containing  this 
lectionary  is  assigned  by  Mabillon  to  the  seventh 
century,  which  alone  would  shew  that  our  festival 
was  observed  in  Gaul  under  the  Merovingian 
kings. 

We  may,  however,  apparently  go  with  safety 
much  further  back.  There  is  extant  a  fragment 
of  a  homily  of  Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienne  (circa 
A..D.  490),  bearing  the  heading,  **  dicta  in  basilica 
9:  Petri,  quam  sanctus  episcopus  Tarantasiae 
oondidit "  (no.  6  ;  Pttfol.  lix.  294 ;  and  the  first 
of  the  following  fragments  evidently  belongs  to 
this  homily).  Again,  Gregory  of  Tours  mentions 
the  Natalc  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  among  the 
festivals  whose  vigils  were  to  be  observed  in  the 
church  of  Tours  (^Hist,  Franorum,  x.  31 ;  p.  531, 
ed.  Ruinart).  After  such  evidence,  it  is  rather 
carious  that  we  should  find  in  a  letter  of  Catulfus 
to  Charlemagne  the  remark,  ^  sancti  Petri  in 
publico  celebrare  regno  tuo  constitnes  "  {Patrol, 
xcvi.  1366).  How  far  any  neglect  may  have 
occurred,  or  what  special  leasons  there  may  have 
been  for  urging  such  a  point,  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  say. 

Mabillon's  Gothico-Gallto  missal,  which  he 
refers  to  the  8th  century,  gives  a  IfisM  &mo- 
torttm  Petri  et  PatUi,  which  contains  a  solemn 
benediction  of  the  people  [BBNEDicnONS,  Vol.  I. 
p.  196]. 

The  Mozarabic  missal  gives  a  mass  for  the 
festival  of  the  two  apostles  (p.  334,  ed.  Leslie), 
and  in  the  printed  editions  this  is  followed  by  the 
Oommemoratio  S.  Pauii,  but  there  is  no  special 
form  for  this  latter,  and  it  is  obviously  a 
later  addition.  The  prophetical  lection,  epistle, 
and  gospel  are  respectively  Ecclus.  xliv.  2-16,  1 
Pet.  i.  2-15,  John  xv.  7-17.  We  may  add  here 
that  in  the  Saoramentanum  Bobianwn  the  epistle 
and  gospel  are  Rom.  v.  7-17  and  Matt.  iv.  18, 
John  ii.  15-19.  As  regards  the  church  of  Milan, 
Thomasius's  Leottonarium  Ambrosictwmk  gives  2 
Cor.  xi.  19,  and  we  may  probably  gather  from  a 
pswsage  in  St.  Ambrose  {Lib.  de  Virg.  c.  19,  §  121, 
eqq. ;  Pitirol.  xvi.  133)  that  the  early  part  of 
Lnke  r.  was  also  read,  for  he  cites  verse  5  as 
from  the  gospel  for  the  day.  As  regards  the 
church  of  Africa,  the  diocese  of  Hippo  at  any  rate, 
we  find  the  epistle  was  drawn  f^om  2  Tim.  iv., 
for  Augustine,  in  his  sermons  for  this  festival, 
twloe  cites  versie  6  as  having  been  just  read— 
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"  recole  verba  quae  paulo  ante  .  .  .  audivtmus, 
Ego,  inquit,  jam  immolor  "  {Serm.  297,  §  5 ;  299 ; 
§  3  :  vol.  V.  1772,  1781,  ed.  Gaume) ;  and  that 
John  xii.  15  formed  part  of  the  gospel  is  seen 
from  one  of  the  same  sermons  (29^2  ;  ib.  1761). 
In  the  Greek  church  the  epistle  and  gospel 
are  respectively  2  Cor.  xi.  21 -xii.  9,  and  Matt. 
xvi.  13-19 ;  the  gospel  at  Matins  is  John  xxi. 
14-25. 

(ii.)  The  FEvnYAU  or  the  Cathedra  Petri. 

1.  Early  Histury  of  Festivals. — We  pass  now 
from  tills  joint  celebration  of  the  two  apostles  to 
another  very  ancient  festival  which  regards  St. 
Peter  only.  The  idea  dwelt  on  in  this  latter  is 
of  his  episcopate,  or  perhaps  we  may  more  s  rictly 
say,  of  his  confession  of  Christ  and  our  Saviour's 
declaration  in  answer  (Matt.  xvi.  16,  sqq.),  and 
whether  it  were  so  directly  intended  or  not 
primarily,  it  has  ultimately  been  utilised  in  the 
interest  of  the  claims  of  the  see  of  Rome. 

Although  the  main  idea  of  the  festival  is  cleat 
enough,  much  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  its  early 
history.    From  about  the  8th  century  onwards 
we  constantly  find  two  days  bearing  the  name  of 
the  Cathedra  Petri,  January  18  and  February  22, 
although  it  is  true  that  the  foi-mer  is  not  unfre- 
quently  absent.    These  are  known  ba  the  Cathedra 
Romana  and  Cathedra  Antiochena  respectively,* 
and  are  supposed  to  commemorate  St.  Peter's  two 
several  episcopates.    That  St.  Peter  had   been 
bishop  of  Antioch  is  maintained,  among  others,  by 
Leo,  who  connects  the  apostle  in  a  like  special 
way  with  the  two  churches  ('*  special!  magisterio 
in  Antiochena  et  Romana  urbe  fundavit  eccle- 
•iam.*'   £pi8t  cxix.  2 ;  vol.  i.  1213,  ed.  Ballerini). 
Our  earlier  notices,  however,  are  but  of  a  single 
festival.     It  has  then  to  be  considered  what  is 
the  cause  of  the  twofold  commemoration,  and 
where  did  the  festival  originally  take  its  rise. 
As  regards  the  Litter  point,  we  may  safely  sav 
the  West,  from  the  absence  of  any  trace  of  such 
a  festival  in  the  East,  and  from  the  early  date  at 
which  it  can  be  traced  as  existing  in  the  Roman 
church.  As  regards  the  former  point,  two  answers 
may  be  given.     It  is  possible  that  there  being 
one   Roman    festival,  this  one   commemoration 
branched  out  into  two,  with  the  notion  of  giving  a 
fresh  impetus  to  the  idea  underlying  the  com- 
memoration, a  special  element  being  assigned  to 
each  day.    On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  our  earliest  Soman  notices  fix  the 
Cathedra  Petri  on  Feb.  22,  and  bring  in  no  men- 
tion of  Rome   or  Antioch ;  and   further   that 
in  Gaul,  where  the  festival  had  apparently  an 
exceptional  importance,  there  are,  at  any  rate, 
reasonable  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  festival 
I  ftdl  in  January.     All  this  would  rather  point  to 
I  the  conclusion  that  the  Roman  and  the  Gallican 
churches  observed  the  festival  on  different  days, 
and  afterwards  both  these  commemorations  were 
embodied  in«the  same  calendar,  and  the  mentions 
of  Rome  and  Antioch  are  but  the  attempt  to 
account   for    the    twofold  occurrence.     La<itly, 
although  a  weighty  objection  to  the  Roman  origin 
of  the  festival  may  be  urged  fVom  the  fact  of  its 
absence  from  important  Roman  records,  e.g,  the 
Gelasian  sacramentary,  still  an  important  point 

*  It  may  be  noted  that  this  amsngement  to  not  quite 
universal,  for  aume  forms  of  the  Gregorian  SAcnmcntaiy 
have  til  Soma  added  lo  the  heading  of  Feb.  22. 
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the  other  waj  is  that  the  6nt  notice  of  the 
festival  occurs  in  a  Roman  calen<lar,  two  centuries 
before  any  other  notice  is  fonnd.  This  £sct, 
combined  with  the  a  priori  likelihood  that  a 
festival  which  specially  brought  into  prominence 
the  idea  of  the  primacy  of  Peter  should  take  its 
rise  in  the  Roman  church,  may  perhaps  justify 
us  in  thus  striking  the  balance  of  probabilitiea. 
If  so,  it  must  however  be  admitted  that  the 
Roman  church  did  not  at  first  bring  the  noatter 
into  such  prominence  as  at  a  later  time. 

We  must  now  enter  into  the  evidence  $eriatim. 
Our  earliest  mention  of  the  festival  is  that  in 
the  Bucherian  calendar,  where  the  entry  is  viiL 
kiL  Mart.  A'atale  Feiri  <U  Cathedra  {Patrol, 
Izziv.  877).  This'b  a  rather  peculiar  use  of  the 
word  natale,  but  it  is  obviously  equivalent  to 
festivitas.  In  the  calendar  of  Polomeua  Silvius, 
which  belongs  to  A.D.  448,  we  find  on  Feb.  22 
the  entry,  BepoBitio  8.  Petri  et  PcaUi,  followed 
by  the  wordi,  **  cara  cognitio,  idee  dicta,  quia 
tunc  etsi  fuerint  vivorum  parentum  odia,  tem- 
pore obitus  deponuntur  **  (see  Acta  Sanctorum  ; 
January,  vol.  i.  p.  zlv).  The  reference  in 
the  latter  sentence  is  doubtless  to  the  heathen 
rite  of  the  feraiia  or  partniaiiOf  celebrated 
in  the  latter  part  of  February,  to  which  we 
most  again  refer,  and  this  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  entry  for  the  day  in  the 
calendar  of  Kurius  Dionysius  Philocalus,  which 
carries  us  back  a  century  earlier,  Caristia 
(Kollar,  Anakct.  VMUboa.  i.  963).  As  to  the 
meaning  of  the  former  clause,  the  Ballerini,  in 
their  notes  on  a  sermon  of  St.  Leo  for  the 
fe^itival  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul,  suggest  (vol.  i. 
498)  that  there  was  a  confusion  in  Silvius's 
mind  with  the  great  festival  of  June  29,  aided, 
it  is  hinted,  by  his  observing  a  festival  of  the 
Cathedra  Petri  on  Jan.  18.  it  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  we  cannot  speak  here  otherwise  than 
very  doubtfally.  Whint  evidence  the  Leonine 
calendar  might  have  afforded  us,  it  is  imjiossible 
to  say,  as  the  early  part  of  the  sacramentary  is 
wanting.  The  festival  is  passed  over,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  in  the  Gelasian  sacra- 
mentary. It  is  given  in  the  Gregorian  sacra- 
mentary as  edited  by  Menard  (col.  29),  though 
not  in  the  text  given  by  Muratori.  In  most 
MSS.  of  the  Gregorian  sacramentary,  the  heading 
is  merely  CatheSra  Sancti Petri;  the  Cod.  Ratoldi 
prefixes  m  Antiochia,  Some  editions  give  in 
Homa.  This  irregularity  tends  to  confirm  us  in 
our  notion,  that  the  special  ideas  of  Home  and 
Antioch  are  not  of  the  original  essence  of  the 
festival,  but  introduced  as  an  afterthought. 

In  the  Ambrosiau  liturgy  there  is  no  recogni- 
tion of  the  festival ;  but  in  the  Gallican  church 
it  must  have  had  a  rather  exceptional  promi- 
nence, as  in  Mabillon's  Lectionari'an  Luxoviense 
not  only  are  lections  provided  for  the  festival 
itself,  but  for  three  Sundavs  reckoned  from  it. 
It  does  not  seem  clear  wliether  th*is  Gallican 
feast  is  to  be  placed  in  January  or  February. 
The  much  greater  prominence  of  the  festival  of 
the  latter  month  in  the  West  generally  would 
favour  the  view  that  the  latter  is  meant.  More- 
•ver,  Mabillon's  Gothico-Gallic  missal  gives  us  a 
mass  for  the  day,  which  ftdlowt  that  for  the 
conversion  of  8t.  Paul,  whicn  fell  on  Jan.  25. 
Another  argument  may  be  oerived  from  the 
order  of  the  second  council  of  Tours  (a.d.  567) 
forbidding  offerings  of  food  to  the  dead  on  this 
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festivaL  This  order  we  shall  cite  at  length 
presently.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we  hava 
already  referred  to  the  henthen  practice  as  pre- 
vailing at  the  end  of  February.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mabillon  reminds  us  that  forms  are  only 
given  for  two  Sundays  after  the  Epiphany,  and 
also  that  after  forms  for  three  Sundays  following 
the  Cathedra  Petri  come  those  for  the  beginning 
of  Lent.  This  is  clearly  in  favour  of  the  January 
date.  There  is  also  independent  evidence  that 
in  Gaul  the  feast  of  the  Cathedra  Petn  fell  in 
January.  Mabillon  cites  from  a  Mart.  Get- 
lonente^  '^  xv.  kaL  Februarii,  secundum  GaUot 
cathedra  sancti  Petri  apostoli.**  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  think- 
ing that  the  Gallican  festival  fell  in  January, 
but  of  course  the  case  is  not  suliiciently  strong 
to  be  at  all  pressed. 

Be  the  mattt-r  as  it  may,  the  majority  of 
martyrologies  and  calendars  recognise  the  two 
festivals.  Thus  in  the  Mart.  Jfieronymi  we  hare, 
**  XV.  kal.  Febr.  Dedicatio  cathedrae  aancti  Petri 
apostoli,  qua  primo  Romae  sedit " ;  and  ^  viii. 
kaL  Mart.  Natalis  cathedrae  S.  Petri  apostoli, 
qua  sedit  apud  Antiochiam."  The  martyrology 
of  Bede  has  tha  festival  in  February,  but  only 
some  forms  of  it  recognise  that  in  January. 
Both  are  prtn  in  such  martyrologies  as  those  of 
UsuaixL,  Rabanns  Maurus,  Motker,  &c.  Wandal- 
bert,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  only  the  festival 
of  Feb.  22,  hU  notice  for  which  is  {PairoL 
cxxi.  590) : 

**  Oclavoque  Petri  csthedn  et  dodriua  oonuest, 
Urbs  laeta  Aniiochi  qoo  primum  pnesule  venit** 

Binterim,  speaking  of  ancient  German  calendara, 
remarks  (Denkw.  v.  l-<i31)  that  but  few  recog- 
nise the  festival  of  Jan.  18.  It  was  not  till 
the  time  of  pope  Paul  IV.  (ob.  a.d.  1559)  that 
it  was  definitely  and  authoritatively  established. 
2.  Liturgical  Xotioee. — We  have  seen  that 
nothing  is  to  be  looked  for  from  Roman  liturgies 
before   the    Gregorian,  some    forms  of   which 

five  a  mass  for  the  Cat/tedra  Petri  on  Feb.  22. 
he  notion  of  the  festival  is  made  sufficiently 
plain  by  woi^  occurring  in  the  service.  Thus 
in  the  collect  we  read :  ^  Petro,  coUatis  clavibus 
regni  caelestit,  animas  ligandi  atque  solvendi 
pontificium  tradidisti  *';  or  again  in  the  Pre- 
face :  ^  Petrum  apostolorum  principem  ob  eea- 
fessionem  Unigeniti  Filii  Tui  •  .  .  caelestium 
claustrorum  praeeulem  custodemque  fecisti, 
divino  ei  jure  concesso,  ut  quae  statuisset  in 
terris,  servarentur  in  caelis." 

Attention  has  been  already  called  to  the  fact 
that  in  Mabillon's  Lectionarium  Luxotiense, 
lections  are  provided  both  for  the  festival  of  the 
Cathedra  Petri  and  for  three  Sundays  reckoned 
firom  it,  Die  Dcminioo  post  Cathedram  sancti 
Petri,  kc,  (Blabillon  do  Liturijia  OcUHoaHOy 
lib.  iL  119;  Patrol.  Ixxii.  181>  The  episUe 
and  gospel  for  the  festival  are  respectively 
Acts  xii.  1-17,  Matt.  xvL  13-19,  John  xzi. 
15-19  ;  the  leaf  of  the  MS.  which  contained  the 
prophetical  lection  is  wanting.  The  mass  in  the 
Gothico-Gallic  missal  brings  out  very  strongly 
St.  Peter's  confessiim  as  its  central  idea  (ep.  eU. 
lib.  iii.  226  ;  Patrol.  Ixxii.  181). 

In  the  Mozarabic  missal,  which  has  the  one 
commemoration  in  February,  the  prophetic 
lection,  the  epistle  and  gospel  are  respectively 
Isa.    zzzii.     1-19    (with    several    omissiana), 
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1  ?eUr  ▼.  1-6,  Matthew  xvi.  13-20  (^Patrol. 
Ixxzv.  718).  The  same  gospel  also  is  found  in 
the  Sacramentanum  Bobianum  and  the  Cctnes  of 
Pamelius;  the  epistles  in  these  last  being  re- 
spectively 1  Peter  i.  3,  4,  and  Heb.  t.  1  sqq. 

3.  Miscellaneous  Notices, — VVe  hare  referred 
aboTe  to  the  order  of  the  council  of  Tours  in 
connexion  with  this  festival ;  we  shall  now  cite 
part  of  the  rule  in  question.  After  protesting 
against  the  heathen  abuses  connected  with  the 
calends  of  January,  and  still  practised  in  the 
sixth  century,  it  proceeds :  "  Sitni  etiam,  qui' in 
festivitate  Cathedrae  domini  Petri  Apostoli  cibos 
mortuis  offerunt  et  post  roissas  redeuntes  ad 
domofl  proprias,  ad  gentilium  revertuntur  errores, 
et  post  Corpus  Domini  sacratas  daemon!  escas 
aoeipinnt "  (can.  22  ;  Labbe,  ▼.  863> 

We  find  this  practice  referred  to  in  the 
sermons  for  the  Cathedra  Petri  formerly  attri- 
buted to  Augustine,  but  palpably  spurious 
{Sermm.  190-192  in  AppemcL;  vol.  v.  2836, 
ed.  Gaume).  Reference  is  made  to  a  deadly  error 
as  ttiil  prevalent  on  that  day,  "  ut  super  tumulos 
defunctorum  cibos  et  vina  oonfemnt"  (^Serm, 
190,  c.  2;  cf.  191,  c.  3>  We  may  remark  here 
that  this  festival  did  not  exist  at  all  in  Africa 
in  Augustine's  time.  The  custom  condemned 
above,  like  many  other  heathen  practices,  seems 
to  have  lasted  on  in  the  church  for  a  long  time ; 
and,  in  the  12th  century,  John  Beleth  refers  to 
it  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  its  long  continu- 
ance {Mat  dfv.  off.  c.  83 ;  Poind,  ccii.  87)i  He 
goes  so  £ur  as  to  describe  the  institution  of  the 
Christian  feast  as  mainly  designed  to  counteract 
the  heathen  feast.  After  saying  that  annually, 
on  a  certain  day  in  February,  the  heathen  were 
in  the  habit  of  placing  a  feast  on  the  graves  of 
their  parents,  for  the  refreshing  of  the  spirits  of 
the  dead,  but  which  demons  devoured,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  say  that  this  custom  was  so  deeply 
rooted  that  holy  men  instituted  the  festival  of 
the  GatAadra  Petri^  fixing  it  on  the  same  day  on 
which  those  abominable  thinss  were  done  by  the 
heathen,  so  that  thereby  it  should  be  altogether 
got  rid  of.  Still  the  old  custom  left  a  trace  of 
itself  even  on  the  Christian  rite,  '*  unde  etiam  ab 
ill  is  epulis  festum  hoc  appellatum  est  beati  Petri 
epnUanunJ* 

It  niay  perhaps  be  worth  mentioning  here 
that  there  is  still  preserved  in  the  Vatican  a 
wooden  chair,  which  Is  asserted  to  be  the  verit- 
able ono  in  which  St.  Peter  sat.  On  this  and  on 
the  whole  question  of  the  festival  of  the  Cathsfira 
Petri,  reference  may  be  made  to  Phoebeus,  Di9' 
tertaiio  de  identitate  oaOudrae  in  qua  &  Petrus 
Bwnae  prinuttn  sedU:  et  de  aniiquiUde  et  prae^ 
itaniia  solemnitatie  cathedrae  Momanae,  Romae, 
1066. 


(iii.)  Ths  Festival  of  S.  Petri  ad  Vin- 

CULA,  Era 

Both  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  churches 
eommemorate  the  imprisonment  of  St.  Peter 
by  Herod  Agrippa  and  his  miraculous  de- 
liverance, (hi  Jan.  16  is  the  Festival  of 
8U  Peter*s  Chain  in  the  Greek  church,  and  on 
Jan.  22  in  the  Armenian  church  (AisemanI, 
/.  0.):  also  August  1  is  the  Western  festival 
A'aiale  &  Petri  ad  Vincuia.  Neither  of  these 
times,  it  will  be  observed,  can  be  meant  to  repre- 
sent the  actual  time  of  the  event,  which  fell 
ihoHly  before  Easter  (Acts  xU.  4) ;  but  it  is 
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probable  that  in  both  cases  the  date  has  refer* 
ence  to  the  dedication  of  a  church  in  memory  of 
it.  The  Western  festival  has  by  some  been 
associated  with  the  chains  with  which  the 
apostle  was  bound  by  Nero ;  this,  however,  was 
certainly  not  the  primary  idea,  and  we  shall 
discuss  the  point  at  length  presently. 

We  shall  first  refer  briefly  to  the  Eastern 
festival.  The  entry  for  this  in  the  Menaea  is, 
^  wpoifK&viiffis  T^5  rijdas  oKiurttts  rov  kyiov 
Kttl  Toycu^/Mov  kwotrrdXov  Tl4rpov ;  and  that  in 
the  Greek  metrical  Ephemeriaes  already  cited 
is,  ^tip^v  irpovKwitt  tldrpov  dcicdErp  iyl  cfrrp. 
The  historical  lection  for  the  day  in  the  Menaea 
gives  the  tradition  that  the  chain  from  which  St. 
Peter  was  miraculously  freed  was  found  by  the 
Christians  and  treasured  up.  Afterwards  it  was 
removed  to  Constantinople  and  deposited  in  the 
shrine  of  St.  Peter,  which  is  in  the  Great 
Church,  and  there  his  commemoration  (a^vv^is) 
is  observed. 

As  to  the  supposed  date  of  this  event,  nothing 
is  said,  and  it  is  quite  uncertain  when  the 
festival  commemorating  it  arose.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  sermon  for  it  extant  of  which  the  Latin  trans- 
lation is  given  in  Lipomannus  and  Surius  (de 
probatis  Sanctorum  Historiis,  vol.  iv.  447) ;  the 
Greek  text  itself  also  is  found  in  MSS.  in  the 
Vatican  Library  and  elsewhere,  but,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,   it  has  not   been  printed.    The 
sermon,  however,  is  obviously  of  a  date  long 
subsequent  to  Chrysostom,  and  Baronius  (not. 
in  Mart.  Aug.  1)  assigns  it  to  Proclos  or  Uer- 
manus,  patriarchs  of  Constantinople.     Baronius 
recounts  how  the  empress  Eudocia,  the  wife  of 
Theodosius  II.,  brought  from  Jerusalem  in  a.d. 
439  the  two  chains  with  which  the  apostle  had 
there  been  bound,  one  being  sent  for  a  church 
in  Constantinople,  and  the  other  given  to  the 
empress's  daughter  Eudoxia,  the  wife  of  Valen- 
tinian  III.,  who  built  a  church  on  the  Esquiline 
in  its  honour.^    As  regards  this  story,  we  mar 
remark  that  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  any  Greek 
writer  whatsoever.    Nicephorus  Callistus  even, 
when  speaking  of  Eudocia's  journey  to  Jeru* 
salem,  and  of  the  relics  thence  brought  by  her 
{Hist,  Eodes,  xiv.  2),  makes  no  mention  of  St. 
Peter's  chain.    It  may  be  added  that  this  story 
is  equally  absent   from    any    but    quite    late 
Western  records,  and  may  be  summarily  dis- 
missed.   All  that  may  be  safely  assumed  is  that 
at  some  time  a  church  was  built  in  Constanti- 
nople in  memory  of  St.  Peter's  imprisonment; 
and  there,  doubtless  in  accordance  with  the  taste 
of  the  age,  chains  declared    to    be  his  were 
treasured  up. 

In  the  Western  church,  too,  the  date  on  which 
the  festival  fell  probablv  had  reference  to  the 
founding  of  a  church.  This  is  spoken  of  in  many 
martyrologies  as  one  built  and  consecrated  by  St. 
Peter  himself,  with  no  mention  of  any  imprison- 
ment. W6  cannot  claim  a  very  early  date  for 
it,  for  it  is  absent  froia  the  Kalendariwn  Cartha* 
ginense,  the  calendar  of  Bucherius,  and  the 
Leonine  and  Gelasian  sacramentaries.    Nor  does 


f  This  to  on  the  whole  tbe  stoiy  ss  told  In  the  modem 
Roman  breviary,  whioh  adds  that  the  chain  hrought  Trum 
Jerusalem  to  Rome,  when  placed  by  the  pope  with  the 
one  with  which  the  apostle  bad  been  boand  by  Nero^ 
became  mlraenluasly  Joined  with  it  so  as  to  form  one 
chaini 
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H  occur  in  the  GallicAA  or  Mozarabic  liturgies. 
The  reference  to  the  dedication  of  a  church 
•poken  of  above  occun  e.g.  in  the  Mori. 
Aieronymij  ^  Roroae,  dedicatio  primae  eccleeiae 
a  beato  Petro  oonstructae  et  consecratae " 
(though  some  forms  add,  *<et  absolutio  ejus  a 
▼inculis  "),  the  Martyrology  of  Bede,  in  some  of 
its  forms  (^Patrol.  xdT.  U93),  Rabanus  Maurus 
(i&.  ex.  1160),  &c.  The  metrical  martyrology  of 
Bede,  it  may  be  noted,  omits  the  festival 
altogether. 

That  this  church,  whatever  maj  be  its  real 
histurj,  either  was  originally  built  in  memory  of 
St.  Fet«r*s  imprisonment,  or  soon  beciime  asso- 
ciated with  that  idea,  may  be  inferred  e.g.  from 
the  heading  for  the  day  in  the  Gregorian  sacra- 
mentary     ad   Sandutn    Petrum    ad     Vincula. 
Wandafbert,  in  his  metrical  martyrology,  tells 
us,  **  Caroere  Roma  Petrum  celebrat  rinclisque 
reductum  "  (PatroL  czxi.   606).    The  ancient 
Mart.    Oe^hneMS  gives  (D'Achery,   SpicUegium^ 
ziii.  408X   ^  Roma  ad  rincula   catenas  Sancti 
Petri    osculandas."    Similarly    Usuard.    (^Acta 
Sanctorum,  July,  vol.  ri.  399),  Notker  (Patrol 
czxzi.  1129),  &c    The  last-named  writer,  after 
speaking  of  the  church  erected  by  St.  Peter  as 
the  first  in  Europe,  adds  that  in  this  were  de- 
p<isited  the  chains  from  the  prison  in  Jerusalem. 
It  may  be  next  asked  what  grounds  we  have 
for  judging  whether  it  is  the  Herodian  or  the 
Neronian  imprisonment  that  is  referred  to.     On 
this,  besides  our  citation  from  Wandalbert  and 
Notker,  we  may  appeal  to  the  Gregorian  sacra- 
mentaiy  (in  loc. ;  col.  117,  ed.  M^naid),  where  the 
reference  in  the  words  ''Qui  beatum   Petrum 
apostolum  a  vmcuiis  absoltttum  illaesum   nbire 
fecisti  "  is  unmistakable.    The  homily  assigned 
to  Bede  (lib.  iii.  96,  df  Vmctdii  Sancti  Petri; 
Patrol,  xciv.  498)  is  spurious.    This  dwells  on 
the   chains  brought   from   Jerusalem  and   the 
church  built  in  Rome  in  their  honour  by  pope 
Alexander  I.    It  seems  pretty  obvious  therefore 
that  the  writers  who  have  spoken  of  the  chains 
as   those    of   Nero     have    merely    wished    to 
strengthen  the  Roman  associations.     It  may  be 
worth  noting  that,  besides  the  church  of  ^.  Ptetro 
in  Vinooli  on  the  £squiline   hill,  there  is  also 
one  of  8,  Pietro  m  Caroere  on  the  Capitoline,  the 
latter  clearly  referring  to  St.  Peter's  imprison- 
ment at  Rome,  and  thus  more  or  less  disconnect- 
ing the  former  from  that  event.    This  church  is 
mentioned  in  the  Gregorian  sacramentary,  as 
edited  by  Pamelius,  under  the  Monday  after  the 
first  Sunday  in  Lent,  in  a  note  of  the  station,  ad 
Sanctum  Petrum  ad  Vinculo.     Durandus  (A'oi. 
XH'r.  Off.vii.  19)  combines  both  reasons  as  causing 
the  festival.    On  the  whole  of  the  above  ques- 
tion, reference  may  be  made  to  Papebroch  in  the 
Acta  Sanctorum  (June,  vol.  vii.  410)  ;  also  Hon- 
sacrati,  Dissertatio  d$  CatemM  S.  Petri  ad  Bene- 
dictumj  xiv,  1750. 

The  familiar  English  name  for  this  day  is 
Lammas,  probably  a  corruption  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Hkif-maetse,  Le.  Loaf-mass ;  seeing  that  on 
that  day  the  Saxons  offered  an  oblation  of  loaves 
made  from  new  com  (see  Bosworth's  AnglO' 
Saxon  Dictionary,  and  Strattmann's  Diet,  of  the  Old 
English  Lanfuage,  s.  ▼.  Nlaf;  Wedge  wood.  Diet,  of 
English  Etymologn,  s.  v.  Lammasy.  Thus,  in  the 
Sarum  manual,  the  day  is  called  Benedicfio 
novorum  Fructutun,  Some  have  chosen  to  con- 
sider Lammas  as  a  corruption  of  Lamb-mass,  on 
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the  ground  that  larabs  were  offered  at  this  time ; 
and  it  has  been  mentioDed  that  tenants  of  the 
chapter  of  the  cathedral  of  York  formerly  paid  a 
live  lamb  on  Aug.  1.  There  does  not  however 
seem  to  be  much  authority  for  this  latter  view, 
though  it  is  certainly  curious  that  we  find  a 
Welsh  name  for  the  day,  Dydddegmn  uryn,  Lamb- 
tithing  day. 

Besides  the  above  three  festivals,  we  find  in 
the  Ethiopic  calendar  a  commemoration  of  St. 
Peter  on  July  31  (Ludolf,  p.  424),  with  merely 
the  entry,  Peter  ^the  Aputtle.  Also,  in  the 
Armenian  calendar  (Assemani,  I.  c),  is  the  notice 
under  May  24,  **  the  finger  of  the  holy  apostle 
Peter,"  of  the  reference  in  which  I  am  quite 
unaware. 

A  considerable  amount  of  apocryphal  literature 
has  been  associated  with  the  name  of  St.  Peter.  A 
passing  notice  of  it  msy  be  given  here ;  for  de- 
tailed information  conoeming  it,  reference  may 
be  made  to  the  several  articles  in  the  Dictionary 
of  Christian  Biography  and  Literature,  Eusebins 
(Hitt.  Eodes.  iii.  S)  mentions  as  works  falsely^ 
ascribed  to  St.  Peter,  his  Acts,  Gftipel,  Preaching 
(KilpvyfM},  and  Apocalypse.  The  Gospel  of  Peter 
is  also  referred  to  by  Origen  (Comm.  in  M>tL 
ziii.  55),  Eusebius  (Hist,  Eodes.  iii.  25 ;  vi.  12X 
Jerome  (de  Viris  IlluHtr.  c  1),  Theodoret 
(Haeret,  Fahul,  Compend,  ii.  2).  The  last-named 
identiBes  it  with  the  gospel  used  by  the 
Nazarenes.  The  Gospel  and  Acts  of  Peter  were 
condemned  as  apocryphal  by  a  council  held  at 
Rome  in  the  episcopate  of  Gelasius,  a.d.  494 
(Patrol,  lix.  175).  Besides  Eusebius  (/.  c.)  and 
Jerome  (/.  c),  the  Acts  of  Peter  are  referred  to 
by  Isidore  of  Pelusium  (ICpist  lib.  u.  99  ;  Patrol. 
Or.  Ixxviii.  544) ;  and,  according  to  Philastrius 
(ffaer,  88 ;  Pattvi,  xii.  1200),  Acts  of  Peter  wer« 
in  use  among  the  Manichaeans.  Acts  of  Peter 
and  Paul  have  been  published  by  Tischendorf 
(Acta  Apost.  Apoc.  pp.  1,  sqq.),  and  also  Acts  of 
Peter  and  Andrew  (Afjociu.  Apoc,  pp.  161  sqq.). 

The  Preaching  of  Peter  is  cited  by  Qement  of 
Alexandria  (Strom,  vi.  5,  15,  &c.X  Origen 
(Comment,  m  Joan.  tom.  ziii.  c  17),  &c.  His 
Apocalypse  is  cited  by  Clement  (EcL  Proph.  41, 
48,  49),  and  in  the  Muratorian  canon  it  is  classed 
with  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  though  it  is 
added  that  some  are  opposed  to  its  being  read  in 
the  church.  An  apocalypse  of  Peter,  distinct 
horn  the  above,  ezisted  in  Arabic,  of  which 
there  are  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  and  Vatican 
Libraries  (Tischendorf,  ApocaL  Apoo.  p.  zz). 

In  addition  to  the  above,  another  work,  th« 
Tltptoiot  Il^rpov,  is  mentioned,  e,g,  by  Jerome 
(adv.  Jown.  i.  262),  and  is  obviously  the  same  as 
the  Itinemriwn  Petri  condemned  at  the  Roman 
council  under  Gelasius.  Jerome  also  speaks  (de 
Yir,  m.  c  i.)  of  the  Judicium  Petri,  and 
Rufinus  (Expos,  Symb.  Ap,  38)  mentions,  among 
books  not  canonical,  that  *'  qui  appellatur  Duae 
^'iae,  rel  Judicium  Petri."  The  extant  fragments 
of  the  above  works  have  been  collected,  with 
full  information  concerning  them,  by  Hilgenfeld 
(Novum  TfJit'tnentum  extra  Canonem  recepimn, 
Fasc.  5). 

Two  Syro-Jacobite  liturgies,  bearing  the  nam« 
of  St.  Peter,  are  given  by  Renaudot  (lAtwrg.  Or. 
CoU.  \u  146,  sqq.,  ed.  Frankfort,  1847).  [R.  S.] 

PKTEB*S  PENCE  (Denarius  PHH,  Moa^ 
feoh,  &c).    It  is  sufficiently  intelligible  that  tlkt 
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reresnes  of  th«  see  of  Rome,  derived  originally 
simply  iTom  the  patrimony  of  the  Roman  bishop- 
ric, should  hare  proved  inadequate  to  the  papal 
requirements  as  the  supreme  pontiff  gradually 
assumed  the  supervision  of  the  whole  church — a 
function  involving  a  costly  expenditure  in  every 
country  that  acknowledged  his  supremacy. 
Among  other  expedients  for  meeting  this  diffi- 
culty, the  tribute  known  under  the  name  of 
Peter's  Pence  was  systematically  levied  in  Eng- 
land (though  often  disputed  and  withheld)  until 
abolished  in  1534  by  Henry  VIII.  This  was  a 
tax  of  one  penny  on  every  hearth  collected  at 
the  Feast  of  3t.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  (June  29). 

According  to  the  statement  of  Leo  III.  (Pope, 
▲.D.  795-816),  the  tax  was  instituted  by  Offa,* 
king  of  the  Mercians,  in  the  year  787,  out  of 
gratitude  to  Hadrian  I.  for  that  pontiff's  autho- 
rization of  his  plan  of  dividing  the  province  of 
Canterburv  and  establishing  a  new  archbishopric 
at  Lichfield  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  CoundUy  iii. 
455;  Stubba,  Const.  Hist  L  220).  According  to 
the  tralition  preserved  in  the  Life  of  Offa(p.  29) 
ascribed  to  Matthew  Paris  and  printed  by  Wats 
along  with  his  edition  of  the  Historia  Major  of 
that  writer  (1640>-«  tradition  retailed  with 
ampliticHtions  by  Walsingham  (fiesta  Abbot. 
Monast.  8.  Albanij  ed.  Riley,  i.  5)— Offa  made  the 
grant  as  an  acknowledgment  of  extensive  im- 
munities granted  to  the  newly-founded  monas- 
tery of  St.  Alban'a.  The  above  Life  of  Offii  is, 
however,  to  so  great  an  extent  fisbnlons,  that 
this  statement  is  hardly  entitled  to  any  credit. 
A  more  trustworthy  account  of  the  origin  of 
this  tax  is  probably  that  given  by  William  of 
Malmesbnry,  who  says  that  it  was  instituted  in 
the  year  855  by  king  Ethelwulf,  on  his  visit  to 
Rome,  partly,  it  would  seem,  in  return  for  the 
honourable  reception  previously  accorded  to  his 
son  Alfred  by  Leo  IV.,  who  had  also  anointed  the 
latter  king :  **  Romam,  composito  regno,  abiit ; 
ibique  tributum,  quod  Anglia  hodie  pensitat, 
sancto  Petro  obtulit  coram  quarto  Leone  papa, 
qui  etiam  antea  filium  ejus  ad  se  missum  hono- 
rifice  susceperat,  et  regem  inunxerat"  {Qest. 
Segum  AngL  bk.  ii.  ed.  Hardy,  p.  152).  ^  The 
grant,"  says  Hardy,  '*  appears  to  have  been  made 
after  Aethelwulf's  return  to  England,  by  what 
Asser  calls  a  commendatory  epistle,  in  which 
he  ordered  three  hundred  mancnses  to  be  sent 
annually  to  Rome,  one-third  of  which  the  pope 
himself  was  to  have,  the  remainder  to  be  equally 
distributed  between  the  churches  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  to  provide  lights  on  Easter  Eve " 
(see  also  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Cbimetfs,  iiL 
646> 

In  northern  Europe,  this  tax  was  not  insti- 
tuted until  much  later:  in  Denmark,  in  the 
reign  of  Ouut ;  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  by  the 
ca^nal-legate,  Nicholas,  in  the  years  1152, 
1153  (Walter  (F-X  Eirchenreeht,  sec  198).  About 
the  same  time  the  payment  appears  to  have 
been  granted  by  Harald,  earl  of  Orkney,  from 
the  county  of  Caithness  (Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
ComtciUj  iii.  250).  The  tribute  appears  to  have 
been  acknowledged  as  the  pope's  due  hy  William 
the  Conqueror,  though  irregularly  paid  in  Eng- 

•  Of  ayet  earlier  Institution  of  the  tax  by  king  ln^ 
for  the  maintenmnoe  of  the  English  schoot  at  Rome, 
there  la,  as  Professor  Stnbbs  says,  **  a  want  of  evidence; " 
the  statement  oocun  In  Layunon's  Brui» 
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land  during  his  reign  (Selden,  Append,  to  Eadmer 
p.  164  ;  Lanfr.  Epp.  ed.  Giles,  No.  x.).  [J.  B.  M.] 

PETBOGUS,  abbat  in  Cornwall ;  commemo- 
rated June  4  according  to  an  ancient  English 
missal  (Boll.  Acta  S3.  Jnn.  I  400,  §  3>    [C.  H.] 

PETBONILLA,  Roman  virgin;  commemo- 
rated May  81  Usuard.,  Wand.,  Bed.  Mart. ; 
Vet.  Bom.  Mcari.;  Boll.  Aota  S8.  Mai.  vii.  420). 

[C.  H.] 

PETBUS  [For  the  Festivals  of  the  Apostle, 
see  Peter].  (1)  Martyr  under  Maximian  at 
Aulana  (Usuard.X  at  Auclara  (FlorusX  snmamed 
the  standard-bearer  {Cat.  Byzant),  Auselanus, 
Absalmus,  Balsamus,  &c  ;  commemorated  Jan.  8 
(Usuard.  Mart. ;  Florus,  Mart.  ap.  Bed. ;  Cat, 
Bifwant.) ;  Jan.  4  (Rabanus,  Notker,  and  others  ; 
Boll.  Acta  SS.  Jan.  i.  129);  Jan.  11,  Eleuthero- 
polls  (Basil,  ifeno/.);  Assolanus,  Jan.  11  {ffieron. 
Mart.). 

(8)  Bishop  of  Sebaste  in  Armenia,  brother  of 
St.  Basil ;  commemorated  Jan.  9  in  the  Roman 
Marty rology,  and,  according  to  Baronius,  by  the 
Greeks  on  the  same  day,  but  hia  name  is  not 
found  in  the  Greek  Menologies  (Boll.  Acta  S3. 
Jan.  L  588).  The  Gal.  Armen.  places  Peter  and 
Blaxe,  successive  biahopa  of  Sebaste  in  Armenia, 
under  Jan.  15. 

(8)  Martyr  with  Severus  and  Leucins  at 
Alexandria;  commemorated  Jan.  11  (Usuard., 
Notker.,  Vet.  Bom,  Mart. ;  Hieron.  Mart. ;  Boll. 
Acta  33.  Jan.  i.  674). 

(4)  Martyr;  commemorated  Jan.  12  (Co/. 
Bj/xcmt.).  The  name  occurs  on  this  day  with 
Philoromus  and  Zoticus  in  Hienm.  Mart.,  cf.  Boll. 
Acta  SS  Jan.  i.  725. 

(6)  Sumamed  Telonabius,  martyr  under 
Justinian ;  commemorated  Jan.  20  (Cal.  By»ant, ; 
Mmaea ;.  Boll.  Acta  SS  Jan.  ii.  357). 

(6)  Martyr;  commemorated  Jan.  22  (Co/. 
By»ant.)\  a  Petrus  of  Valentia  occurs  on  thia 
day  in  Hieron.  Mart.). 

(7)  Jailer,  martyr  with  Ananias,  presbyter, 
and  seven  soldiers,  in  Phrygia  under  Diocletian  ; 
commemoratMl  Jan.  26  (Cb/.  Byxant.) ;  Jan.  27 
(BasU.  Menol.). 

(8)  Ajbotftxus,  anchorite  in  Syria ;  comme- 
morated Jan.  27  {Cal.Byzant.i  Menaea;  BolL 
Acta  3&  Jan.  iL  771). 

(9)  Galata,  anchorite  near  Antioch ;  comme- 
morated Feb.  1  (Jiemea;  BolL  Acta  SS  Feb. 
L  94). 

(10)  Twentv-first  patriarch  of  Alexandria; 
commemorated  Feb.  13  and  Oct.  29  (fial. 
Aethicp.y 

(11)  Chamberlain  of  Diocletian,  martyr  with 
Dorotheus  and  Gorgonins;  commemorated  at 
Nicomedia  Mar.  12  {Hieron.  Mart,',  Usuard. 
Mart.\  Vet.  Bom.  Mart,\  Boll.  Acta  SS  Mart, 
ii.  106 ;  Wright,  Syr.  Mart.). 

(12)  Martyr  in  Africa;  commemorated  Mar. 
14  {Hieron.  Mart. ;  Usuard.  Mart.). 

(18)  Deacon,  martyr  with  Hermogenes ;  corn- 
memorated  at  Antioch  Ap.  17  {Hieron,  Mart. ; 
Usuard.  Mart.  \  VeL  Bom.  Mart. ;  BolL  Acta  38. 
Ap.  a.  479). 

(14)  Thaumaturgus,  <<  our  holy  father ; "  com* 
memorated  May  3  (BasiL  Mend.)* 
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(16)  Utaijj  with  Panlut,  Andreu,  and  a 
Tirgin  Dionjsta;  oommemorated  at  Lampaacna 
May  15  {Hieron,  Mart, ;  Flonu,  Matt  ap.  Bed. ; 
Usnard.  MariJ)}  May  18,  Patnu  Lamptaoeniu 
and  Dionynoa,  martyrt  (Ca/.  Bytamt, ;  Daniel, 
Cod.  Litwrg.  it.  259;  Boll.  Acta  jSSL  Mai.  iii. 
452). 

(16)  Ezordit,  martyr  with  MareeUinna  pre^ 
Wter  at  Rome ;  oommemorated  June  2  (Oinard. 
Wand. ;   Vet,  Bom,  Mart,  \  Himm,  Mart,). 

(IT)  Preabyter;  oommemorated  Jane  7  at 
Cordova,  with  ATentina,  Hkremiaii  and  othen 
(Uanard.  Mart,), 

(18)  Athonita,  ''holy  father,**  anchorite  of 
Moant  Athoa ;  commemorated  Jvne  12  (Daniel, 
Cod,  LUurg.  ir.  261 ;  Boll.  Acta  S&  Jnn.  iL 
535). 

S9)  **  Oar  holy  father  " ;  oommemorated  Jnly 
^  auL  Menol.). 

(10)  Martyr ;  commemorated  at  Philadelphia 
in  Arabia  Aag.  1,  with  Cyrillae,  Aquila,  and 
others  {ffierm.  Mart ;  Uenard.  Mart,  \  Vet, 
Bom,  Mart,). 

(91)  Martyr  with  Jvlianu  and  others  at 
Rome ;  commemorated  Jaly  7  (Usnard.  MarL ; 
Vet,  Bom,  Mart,  with  Juliana  instead  of  Jnlia- 
ttos ;  BolL  Acta  88,  Jul.  iL  187). 

(88)  Soldier,  martyr  with  Maroellinas,  tribane; 
commemorated  Aug.  27  at  Tomi  {Hieron.  Mart, ; 
Usuard.  Mart.) ;  both  names  in  the  sacramentary 
of  Gelasios  for  Jane  2,  being  named  in  the  collect 
and  the  ''secreta,"  bat  not  in  the  poat-com- 
nranion  (Murat.  Lit,  Bom.  Vet,  I  646). 

(88)  Bishop  of  the  Capitolei,  martyr ;  comme- 
morated Oct.  4  (Baal.  Menol,;  BolL  Acta  88, 
Oct.  u.  494). 

(84)  Martyr  at  Serille ;  commemorated  Oct  8 
(Usnard.  Mart.;  Bolland.  Acta  88  Oct.  it. 
273). 

(86)  Martyr  with  Theodosias,  Ladas,  Marcas, 
all  soldiers  of  Christ,  nnder  Claudios ;  comme- 
morated  at  Rome  on  the  Via  Salaria  Oct.  25 
(Usnard.  Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart.). 

f86)  Of  Alexandria,  *<holy  martyr,  oar 
father  " ;  oommemorated  Not.  24  {Cal.  Byzant.) ; 
Kov.  25  (Basil.  Mend. ;  Usnard.,  Wand.,  Bed. 
Mart. ;  Vet.  Bom.  Mart,),  In  Hieron.  Mart,  a 
Petrus  ooears  without  place  or  designation  on 
Hot.  25,  and  a  Petras  eonmemorsted  at  Alexaa* 
dria  on  Kot.  26. 

(87)  Martyr  with  Stephanos  Junior  and 
Andreas;  oommemorated  Not.  88  (BasiL 
Mend.), 

(88)  Martyr  with  Indes  and  Qorgonios ;  com- 
morated  Dec  28  (BasU.  MenU.).  [C.  H.] 

PHAINA,  one  of  eight  Tirgins  martyred  with 
Theodotns;  oommemorated  May  18  (Basil. 
Mmol.).  [C.  H.] 

PHANOK.    (Taiion:  Majtzpls.] 

.  PHANURinS,  martyr,  hononred  in  Rhodes 
and  Crete ;  his  miracles  described  by  ananonymons 
author  of  the  8th  century,  according  to  a  Vatican 
Ms. ;  commemorated  May  27  (£^11.  Acta  88 
^'  '  iL  693).  [C.  H.] 
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PHABEN8B  OONOILIUM. 

PHABMAGY.    [Miaia] 

PHABOS  IN  ABT.    [LiaHTHOxnB.] 

PHAJR08,  a  term  occurring  oontinnally 
among  the  papal  gifts  in  the  LAer  Pontifioalit  of 
Anastasius  and  elsewhere,  to  designate  the  large 
chandeliers  suspended  by  chains,  or  the  standing 
candlesticks  in  churches.  **  Pharus  est  majua 
lychni  sen  candelabri  toI  lucemae  genus  trans- 
latitie  a  Pharo  Alezandrina  quae  de  nocte  nari- 

rntibus  adluoebat "  (Alteserra,  Not.  m  ^itosfos. 
13,  lin.  45).  We  find  them  constructed  of 
gold,  silver,  and  brass,  ornamented  with  dolphina 
(§  69),  circular  like  crown  (§  34),  in  the  shape 
of  a  cross  ({ 1370),  of  network  (§  415)  reTolring 
(§  423).  From  holding  wax  candles  they  wer« 
called  oereoetata  (§|  57,  199),  and  from  the  cup 
or  basin  which  surrounded  them  pharooanthari 
(jSbid.  136>  Those  in  St.  Peter's  were  only 
lighted  four  times  a  year,  at  Christmas,  £aster, 
the  festival  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  (Jone  29X 
and  the  Nataiia  Fapae  (itrid.  820).  ^  V.] 

PHASIC,  martyr  with  his  daughter,  a  nun ; 
commemorated  April  14  (BasiL  Mend.). 

[CH.] 
PHSLONION.    [Paxvula.] 

PHERBUTHA,  siater  of  bishop  Simeon, 
martyr;  commemorated  Ap.  5  (Basil.  Mend,), 
The  BollandisU  aasign  Pherbutha  or  Tarbula* 
Persian  martyr,  to  Ap.  22  from  Vatican  and 
Venetian  MSS.  (Acta  88  Ap.  iiL  19).    [C.  H.] 

PHIALA,  the  fountain,  or  laver,  in  tha 
atrium,  at  the  entrance  of  churches,  so  desig- 
nated by  Paulus  Silentiarius  in  his  description 
of  St.  Sophia  (IL  Ten.  177)  [Cantharus  ; 
POUXTAIHJ.  In  Goar's  Eudtdogmm  (p.  449) 
we  find  a  prayer  for  the  water  of  holy  baptism, 
iv  rf  ^<a\9  roS  /mco&Kov  rijs  4KicX.riaita, 
PkkUa  is  used  by  Anastasius  for  a  solden  basin  or 
cup-shaped  lamp,  rising  from  a  cluster  of  por- 

Ehyry  columns  in  the  middle  of  the  font,  in  the 
ateran  baptistery,  lighted  up  only  at  Easter- 
tide, and  burning  balsam  with  an  asbestos  wide 
(Anastaa.  Vii,  8  8ave9tri,  §  36,  lin.  51). 

[E.V.] 
PHILADELPHU8  (1),  martyr ;  commemo- 
rated Feb.  8  (BasU.  Mend.), 

(8)  Son  of  Vitalins,^  praefect  in  Italy,  martyr 
with  his  brothers  Alphaeus  and  Cyrinus ;  oom- 
memorated May  10  (Basil.  Mend.).         [C.  H.] 

PHILAGBIUS,  bishop  of  Cyprua,  martyr 
with  Marcianus  bishop  of  Sicily  anid  Pancratina 
bishop  of  Tauromenium,  all  disciples  of  the 
apoetle  Peter;  oommemorated  Feb.  9  (BasiL 
Mend.;  BolL  Acta  88  Feb.  iL  277  <'ex  Me- 
naeU  ").  [C  H.] 

PHILAKTHES  (Pbxlasthub),  martyr  at 
Amasia;  oommemorated  Aug.  18  (Wright, 
Syr.  Mart,).  [C.  H.] 

PHILABETUS      ELEEH08YNAIUU8» 

natiTe  of  Paphlagonia,  under  empress  Irene; 
oommemorated  Dec  2  (BasU.  Mend,),    [C.  H.] 

PHILEAS,  bishop  .of  Thumis,  martyr  with 
PhUoromus  aikd  others,  ajx  304 ;  commemorated 
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Fe^^  (Vet,  JUm.  Mart,;  Enseb.  ff,  E,  Tin. 
iq^Bi^.  Mart,  Anct. ;  WancL,  Boll.  Acta  83, 
Feb.  i.  462 ;  Bom,  Mart,).  [C.  H.] 

PHILEMON  (1\  bishop  of  Gsss ;  oommemo- 
nted  Feb.  14  (Basil.  Menol,}. 

(S)  Murtjr  witb  tbe  dMoon  ApoUoniiu  at 
Antinoas  in  Egpjt;  commemorated  Har.  8 
(Ueuard.  Mart.);  Dec.  4  (Basil.  Msnol.  <" under 
Diocletian");  Dec  14  (Cat.  ByzaiU.;  Daniel, 
Cod.  lAtwrg,  !▼.  277). 

(8)  Natire  of  Rome,  martyr  with  Domnus; 
oommemorated  Mar.  26  (Basil.  Menol,), 

(4)  One  of  nine  martyrs  of  Cysicns ;  com- 
memorated Ap.  29  (Bas.  MenoL). 

(5)  **  Apostle,"  and  hit  companions ;  comme- 
morated Nor.  32  (Cs/.  BynainL), 

(6)  "Miles,"  disdple  of  the  apostle  Panl; 
martyr  wriUi  Archippus  at  Choni  near  lAodioea 
in  Phrygia;  commemorated  Kor.  23  (Basil. 
Menol.),  [C.  H.] 

PHILETAEBnS,  natire  of  Nicomedia,  son 
of  Tatianus  ex-praefeot,  martyr  under  Diocl^ 
tian;  commemorated  May  19  (Basil.  MeaaL\ 
Boll.  Acta  SS.  Mai.  It.  312 ;  Mart.  Bool). 

[C.  H.] 

PHILETTJS,  senator,  m&rtyr  with  his  wife 
Lydia  and  his  sons,  nnder  Hadrian ;  commemiH 
rated  Mar.  27  (Baa.  Menol, ;  BoU.  Ada  8S, 
Mart.  iu.  687).  [C.  H.] 

PHILIBEBTUS  rFiUBEBTOB),  abbat  in  the 
Isle  of  Herium  in  Oanl ;  commemorated  Aug.  20 
(Usnard.  Mart. ;  Florus,  Mart.  ap.  Bed. ;  BoU. 
Acta  83,  Ang.  It.  66>  [C.  H.] 

PHILIP,  AP08TLB,  LEOCND  AKD  FESTIVAL 

OF.  Of  the  life  of  this  apostle,  beyond  what  is 
told  us  in  the  New  Testament,  but  little  is 
known,  and  in  much  of  this  then  is  a  confusion 
between  the  apostle  and  his  namesake  the  deacon. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  tells  us  {8trom.  iii.  52 ; 
dtad  by  Eusebius,  HiH,  Eodee.  iii.  80)  that 
Philip  had  children,  and  that  he  gave  his  daugh- 
ten  in  maniage.  We  also  gather  from  the  same 
writer  (t&.  ir.  71)  that  Pmlip  was  not  one  of 
those  whose  life's  work  was  crowned  by  a 
martyr's  death.  All  this  is  possible  enough,  but 
the  remarks  of  Polycrates  apparently  indicate  a 
confusion  between  the  two  PhUipa.  He  speaks 
ap.  Euseb.  Hiti.  Eootea.  iii.  81;  cf.  r.  24)  of 
Philip  as  falling  asleep  at  Hierapolis;  as  haring 
liad  two  daughters  who  remained  virgins  to  old 
age,  and  a  third  (presumably  a  married  one,  from 
being  thus  separated  from  the  other  twoX  who, 
after  4p  'hylnf  wweifian  wktrevaa|i4l^^y  lay  at  rest 
in  Ephesus.  Eusebius  then  proceeds  to  quote 
from  the  Dialogue  of  Caius,  whera  mention  is 
made  of  the  four  daughters  of  Philipi,  prophetesses 
at  Hierapolis,  at  which  plaea  was  their  tomb  and 
that  of  their  father.  On  oemparing  these  notices 
with  Acts  zxi.  8,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
we  have  somewhat  Tarying  forms  of  tradition  as 
to  the  persons  thera  menUoned,  more  especially 
when  Lnsebius  himself  proceeds  to  dte  this  last 
passage  as  relevant  to  the  matter.  The  legends 
eantatned  in  the  Apocryphal  Acta  of  Philip  are 
totally  undeserring  of  credit,  and  it  is  quite 
hopeless  to  try  to  determine  which  of  the  two 
Philips  is  indicated. 
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As  regards  the  festival  of  St.  Philip,  we  find 
that  be,  like  most  of  the  apostles,  had  no  special 
and  indiridual  commemoration  till  comparatively 
late.  Among  the  earliest  witnesses  in  the  west, 
whera  St.  Philip  is  as  a  rule  associated  with  St. 
James  the  Less  on  May  1,  are  the  Martyrohfjiwn 
Eieronyfniy  the  metrical  martyrology  of  Bede, 
and  the  Qelasian,  Oracorian  and  Ambrosian 
sacramentaries.  In  the  first  of  these  docnmeats 
St.  Philip  is  commemorated  on  two  days,  April 
22  and  May  1,  besides  the  mention  in  the  list  cf 
apostles  at  the  beginning — **Kal.  Man,  In 
civitate  Hierapoli  prorindae  Asiae,  depositio 
Philippi  apostoli."  On  April  22,  St.  Philip  is 
commemorated  alone ;  on  Ifav  1,  in  connexion 
with  St.  James,  a  mention  of  Hierapolis  being 
in  each  case  brought  in  (Patrol,  xxx.  467,  469). 
For  the  notices  in  Bede  and  elsewhera,  when  the 
two  apostles  are  conjoined,  and  for  the  possible 
reason  for  the  conjunction,  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  article  on  St.  James  the  Less.  As 
to  the  Roman  liturgies,  nothing  need  here  be 
added.  'We  must  note,  however,  that  the  an- 
cient Qallican  forms  published  by  Mabillon  make 
no  mention  of  a  festival  of  St.  Philip  at  all,  nor 
was  he  recognised  in  the  Mozarabic  missaL 

On  passing  to  the  east,  we  no  longer  find  the 
two  apoetlM  associated.  In  the  Byzantine 
Calendar,  St.  Philip  (6  Sytos  jcol  waift^pryios 
kr6irro\o$)  is  commemorated  on  November  14^ 
Philip  the  Deacon  being  commemorated  on 
October  11.  The  notice  n»r  the  former  in  the 
metrical  Greek  Ephemerides,  prefixed  by  Pape- 
broch  to  the  Acta  8anctoniim  for  May,  is 
(vol.  i.  p.  Iii.)  4p^f  KotOM^oK^s  ^9Ki,vp  ^(Aimre 
rerdpTp.  In  the  calendan  of  the  Ethiopic  and 
Coptic  churches  also,  November  14  is  the  day 
reserved  for  St.  Philip  (Ludolf,  ad  Sitt,  Aetk. 
Comm,  p.  399X  and  October  11  for  Philip  the 
Deacon.  It  is  true  tliat  the  latter  is  spoken  of 
as  Philip  ''the  Apostle,"  but  then  the  Coptic 
calendar  adds  the  words  ''one  of  the  seven 
deacons  " ;  and  in  this  it  does  but  agree  with  the 
Menaea,  which  not  only  applies  the  name  Apostle 
to  Philip  the  Deacon,  but  also  generally  extends 
the  use  of  the  term  considerably.  In  the  calendan 
of  the  Armenian  chureh,  which  are  given  by 
Assemani  (BibL  Or.  iti.  1. 645X  St.  Philip  is  com- 
memorated on  November  17.  The  "  Philip  the 
Apostle"  mentioned  by  the  first  of  the  two 
calendan  on  February  9,  is  defined  by  the  second 
as  "  Philip,  the  Deacon  and  Apostle. 

A  certain  amount  of  pseudonymous  literature 
is  associated  with  the  name  of  St.  Philip,  but  it 
will  be  generally  quite  uncertain  whether  the 
apostle  or  the  deacon  is  the  penon  intended.  We 
have  a  gospel  of  Philip  mentioned  by  Epiphanius 
{ffaer.  xxvi.  13)  as  in  use  among  the  Gnostics. 
Acts  of  Philip  wen  oondemned  by  the  council 
held  in  Rome  in  494  A.b.,  under  the  episcopate 
of  Silasius  {Patrol,  lis.  162).  It  is  probably  this 
that  is  referred  to  by  Anastasius  Sinaita  as  ^ 
veptoSor  Tov  hylov  ^iKhntov  (cited  by  Fabridus, 
Cod,  Pseml.  Vet,  7\ut.  i.  806).  The  Greek  text, 
or  rather  several  large  fragments  of  it,  was  fint 
edited  by  Tischendorf  (Ada  Apoet,  Apocrypha, 
pp.  xxxi.  75 ;  Apooal.  Apoc,  p.  141).  Syriac  Acta 
have  been  published  by  Dr.  Wright  (Apocryphal 
Acta  of  the  Apoetlee).  This  is  a  different  docu- 
ment from  the  preceding,  and  prebably  refen  to 
Philip  the  DeacMi. 

For  further  information  as  to  the  festivals  of 
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Si.  Phitif,  reference  maj  be  made  to  Hessche- 
Bitu  {Acta  SaTtctorwn  ;  May,  toL  i.  pp.  7  sqq.)* 
Binterim  {Dt^hcBniigMten  der  CKrUt-kathoii- 
$cheti  Kirthe^  ▼.  1,  pp.  365  iqq.X  Aagnsti 
{Denku:a'-digk€iim  out  <Ur  ChristHehen  ArMoiogk 
iii.  pp.  201  sqq.),  etc.  [&  S.] 

PHILIPPA,  martp  with  her  son  Theodons 
at  Perga  in  Pamphylu ;  commemorated  Sep.  21 
(Basil.  Menoi,).  [C.  H.] 

PHILIFPOPOLI8,  see  Sardica,  CX>UKCIL 
OP. 

PHILEPPOPOLIS  (CouHCiL  of),  i.d.  S47- 
8,  was  held  at  the  town  so  called  on  the  Maritxa, 
to  the  north-west  of  Adrianople.  It  was  com- 
poned  of  seceders  from  the  council  of  Sabdica  ; 
and  as  all  the  docnroents  put  out  by  them  wen 
dated  irom  that  place,  and  beliered  generally  to 
have  emanated  thence,  they  will  be  best  con- 
sidered under  that  head.  The  documents  peca- 
liar  to  it  are  given  in  Mansi,  iii.  125  et  iteq. 

[E.  S.  Ff.] 

PHILIPPTJS  (IX  oommemorated  with  Her- 
mogenes,  martyr,  and  others,  Jan.  34  (CSs/. 
By  ant.). 

(S)  Bishop  of  Gortyna,  in  Crete,  under  the 
Antonines ;  oommemorated  Ap.  11  ((Jsuard. 
Mart. ;  Vet,  Jtam.  Mart, ;  Boll.  Acta  88.  Ap.  ii. 
12)  ;  the  V.  Jt.  M.  mentions  a  bishop  Philippius 
at  Cforivna  also  on  Oct.  8,  without  period. 

(8)  One  of  the  seren  deacons  of  Act.  Ti. ; 
natalifl  at  Caesarea  June  6  (Usuard.  Mart. ;  Vet. 
Bom,  Mart.  ;  Boll.  Acta  88.  June  1,  618 ;  Phl- 
lippus,  in  Africa,  for  thb  day  in  Bieron.  Mart.) ; 
Oct.  11  {Cal.  Byzant. ;  Basil.  Menoi. ;  Daniel, 
Od.  Liturg.  ir.  271). 

(4)  Martyr,  with  six  brothers,  under  the 
Antonines;  commemorated  July  10  (Usuard. 
Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart. ;  ffieroti.  Mart.). 


(5)  Commemorated  at  Alexandria  with  Zeus, 
Karseus,  and  ten  infants,  July  15  (Usuard. 
Mart. ;  Bienm.  Mart. ;  Boll.  Acta.  3&  Jul.  ir. 
27). 

(6)  Martyr  with  Strato  and  Entychianus  at 
Nicomedia,  under  Aurelian;  commemorated 
Aug.  17  (Basil.  Menol.).  Wright's  Syr.  Mart. 
has  Philippus  and  four  others  at  liioomedia 
under  Aug.  1. 

(7)  Bishop,  previously  a  praefect,  father  of 
St.  Eugenia,  virgin  (Basil.  Mend.  Dec.  24); 
martyr  at  Alexandria ;  commemorated  Sep.  18. 
(Usuard.  Mart, ;  Vet,  Bam.  Mart. ;  Acta  SS. 
Sep.  iv.  52). 

(8)  Bishop,  oommemorated  with  Busebius  and 
Hermes  at  Adrianople,  Oot.  22  (Usuard.,  Waad., 
Hieron.  Mart;  Wright's  8:,r.  Mart;  Boll.  Acta 
83.  Oct.  9,  545,  from  a  Pulda  MS. ;  MaH.  Bom.). 
The  MaH.  Bom.  and  Acta  S3,  p.  523  assign  this 
day  also  to  another  Philippus,  a  bishop  of 
Firmum.  [C.  H.] 

PHILO,  bishop  of  Calpae,  commemorated 
with  Hermogenes,  Menas,  Philip,  &c  Jan.  24 
fCal.  Byzant. ;  BolL  Acta  38.  Jan.  ii.  593). 

[C.  H.] 

PHILOGONIUS,  "  our  holy  father,"  bishop, 
formerly  pleader,  oommemorated  Dec  21  (Basil 
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Mend) ;  Deo.  30  (Snrins,  J>e  Frth.  SSat  Dm. 
298).  [a  H.] 

PHILOLOGUS,  one  of  the  seventy;  com- 
memorated Nor.  4  (Basil  Menol.),         [C.  H.] 

PHILOHENUS,  of  Lycaonia,  martyr  at 
Ancyra  under  Aurelian ;  commemorated  Nor. 
29  (Basil  Menol, ;  Mart.  Bom.) ;  Philumenub 
(Cal.  Byzant.).  [C.  H.] 

PHILOMINUS,  martyr  at  Heradea  in 
Thraoe,  with  Clementinus  and  Theodolius ;  com- 
memorated Nor.  14  (Usuard.,  Wand.;  Hieron. 
Mart ;  Mart  Bam,).  [C.  H.] 

PHIL0NIDE8,  bishop  and  martyr  at 
Curium  is  Cypma,  under  Diocletian ;  com- 
memorated Aug.  30  (Boll.  Acta  88.  Aug.  vi. 
544»  <«  ex  Graecis  MSS.'^.  [a  H.] 


PHILONILLA,  martyr  with  her  sister 
Zenais,  both  of  Tarsus,  relations  of  St.  Paul ; 
oommemorated  Oct.  11  (Basil  Mend.;  Mart 
Bom.),  [a  H.] 

PHILOROlCtTS,  tribune,  martyr  with  bUhop 
Phileas  at  Thmuis ;  oommemorated  Feb.  4  (  Vet 
Bom,  Mart ;  Mart  Bom.) ;  at  Nicomedia  Jan.  8 
(Wright,  Atict  8,r,  Mart,  in  Joum.  Sac  Lit 
1866,  423;  Jan.  12  (Notker).  [C.  H.] 

PHILOBAROAE  was,  according  to  Jerome 
(Spitt.  61  ad  Ptmimach.),  a  name  given  by  the 
Origenists  to  those  who  believed  in  the  resur- 
rection of  the  same  identical  flesh  and  bones 
which  were  buried.  They  also  called  such  be- 
lievers <* pelusiotas,  luteos,  animales,  cameos" 
(Hieron.  Epitt.  65  ad  Pamm.  et  OorafuX  as  not 
having  attained  to  the  things  of  the  Spirit.  The 
word  Ti|Aov<rt«rrai  is  explained  by  Jerome  him- 
self (fiomm.  in  Jerem.  xxix.  p.  407)  to  mean  **  in 
luto  istius  corporis  oonstituti."  As  the  nickr 
nvne  was  Alexandrian,  there  may  be  some  allu- 
sion to  Pelusium,  the  force  of  which  is  lost 
(Bingham's  Antiq.  1.  ii.  17).  [C] 

PHILOTHEL    [MoNAffTEBT,  p.  1219.] 

PHILOTHEUB,  martyr  with  Domninus 
and  others  under  Maximinus;  commemorated 
Nor.  5  (Basil  ifeno^. ;  Jfor^.  Bom.).      [C.  H.] 

PHILTRB.  The  early  Christians  fully 
admitted  the  alleged  power  of  magic  to  excite 
lore  or  hatred,  though  beliering  themselves  to 
be  protected  fh>m  its  influence.  Thus  in  the 
Oomentina  Appion  Is  made  to  say  that,  when 
hopelessly  enamoured  in  his  youth,  he  "  fell  in 
with  a  certain  Egyptian  thoroughly  rersed  in 
the  arte  of  the  Ma^  ....  who  freely  taught 
him  the  charm  (4n6Miv),  by  means  of  which 
he  was  sueeessAil "  (Horn.  r.  3).  Gregory 
Naslanxen  tells  us  that  the  legendary  Cyprinn 
in  his  endearours  to  corrupt  Justina,  employed 
the  services  of  a  daemon  **  whose  reward  was 
sacrifices  and  libations  and  that  close  relation 
which  is  established  through  the  blood  and  the 
odour  from  the  rietims'*  {Orat  xxir.  {  10). 
*'Many  women,*'  says  St.  Chrysostom,  **that 
they  may  become  attractire,  employ  incanta^ 
tions  and  libations  and  philtres,  and  ten  tiioaaand 
other  oontrirances "  (ffom.  24  in  Ep,  ad  Bom> 
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Fmith  in  Chriit  wu  k  inffideBt  MM  agaiiut 
ntch  dirti  of  tha  wicked  one;  bnt  Tbeodoret 
tsllH  ui  of  an  imtance  in  which  th<  mincnloiu 
power  of  >  lUDt  wu  oppoaed  to  them.  A 
woman  of  nai,  whoee  husbaod  wu  unfuthfu] 
to  ber,  complained  to  Aphrutei  that  he  had 
been  "bewitched  by  lome  artifice  of  magic." 
The  Mint  "  by  prajer  deitrnyed  the  power  of  the 
enchaDtinent,  and  having  hallowed  a  Jar  of  oil 
bronght  bj  her,  directed  that  the  htuband  ihould 
ba  anointed  with  it "  (ifutor.  Bilig.  B). 

Conitantine,  in  321,  m»de  a  law  agaiott  tboM 
who, '■  furnished  with  magic  arU,"  were  "con- 
victed of  haring  perrerted  cbaite  minda  to  tnit " 
<Cod.  IX.  iviii.  ♦,  De  Uadia).  When  the  crima 
appeared  among  profeued  Chriitiani  of  a  later 
period,  a  aerere  penance  was  iispoaed.     ^Si  quia 

derit,  tree  anuoa  poeuiteat;  unnm  in  pane  et 
aqua "  (Poemlentiale,  ad  calc  Sacmm,  Oatlie. 
Id  Jfia.  Ital.  \.  392}.  The  old  Roman  poeniten- 
tiai :  "Si  qui)  pro  amore  mileficna  tit,  et 
neminem  perdiderit;  n  laicoi  eat,  dimidinra 
poeoiteat;  gi  clericus,  aoDnm  ODum  poeniteat  in 
pane  et  aqua ;  li  diacoona,  tree  annoc,  uaum  In 
pane  et  aqua;  ai  laceido)  quinque  aonoa,  2  in 
pane  et  aqua"  (Morinua,  (iff  Sacram,  Posnii. 
566;  Cigheri,  Vet.  PP.  TJuol.  Univ.  i.  223). 
Id  the  9th  century,  biihopa  at  their  viaitatioiu 
loqaired  "  if  there  wai  any  woman  who  pn- 
feased  that  ahe  coald  by  certain  acta  of  witch- 
craft and  inrantationa  change  the  minda  of 
persona ;  i^.  ao  aa  to  tnm  them  from  hatred  to 
loTe  or  from  love  to  hatred  ■  .  .  Haeo  talia 
omnimodia  ex    parroecfaia  ejiciatnr"   (Regino, 
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de  Diacipl.  Eed.  ri.  t.  45). 


[W.  K.  S.] 


PHLEfiON,  one  of  tha  aereiity ;  eom- 
memorated  Ap.  B  (Cat.  Bytant. ;  Daniel,  (kid. 
Litay.  It.  257  ;  ifart.  Som.).  [C  H.] 

PHOCA8  (t),  martjr  at  Antioch,  oom- 
memorated  lUrdi  5  (Vet.  Sam.  Mori.  |  Ueoard. 
JfoH. ;  Foou  ;  Mart.  Rim. ;  BoU.  Ada  SS. ; 
Mori.  I  306). 

(S)  Biihopof  Sinope,  martyr  under  Trajan; 
oommemoratad  July  14  (Uiuanl.  Mart  PocAB; 
Bed.  Hart. ;  Vtt.  Sum.  Mart.  ;  Mart.  Som. ; 
Boll.  Acta  SS.  Jul,  3,  639,  from  a  Vatican 
ar«ek  US.};  July  22  (Daniel,  Cod.  Lihtrg.  ir. 
264) ;  July  23,  "  holy  martyr  "  at  Sampe  (Otl. 
Bi/fOi.) ;  Sept.  22  ( Cai.  Byta$a. ;  Daniel,  C.  L. 
IT.  269} ;  July  2^  and  Sept.  22  (BuiL  Mfool. 
and  cf.  JnL  6).  [a  H.J 

PHOCE,  oommemotatad  with  Irenaena  Oct.  T 
(Olt  Arm.).  [a  H.] 

PHOENIX.  It  i*  not  part  of  our  duty  to 
trace  the  atory  of  the  phoenti  eaalward,  cr  con- 
nect it  with  tha  Simiin;h  of  Penlau  poetry.  It 
reached  Rome  throngh  Greece  (aee  fierodotna'i 
aooonnt,  ii,  73).  It  ia  repmented  en  coiu 
and  medali  of  Hadrian,  Caracalta,  Antoninsi 
fivM,  Conitana,  and  Conatantine  (Udntar,  Biai- 
hibitr  ■.  Kunttainletl'ntgeii  der  alitn  Chrtit., 
lat  Heft,  p.  9S,  and  Ub.  iii.  fig.  69  and  68).  It 
would  eaaily  be  adopted  in  Cariatian  aymlwliam 
■a  an  emblem  of  the  ReenrrectioD,  and  ita  nam* 
would  connect  it  with  the  palm-tree.  See  Ter- 
tnllian  on  the  Reanrrectlon  of  the  Dodv  (c.  25% 
where  ha  quote)  Pa.  icli.  of  the  palm.  The 
BUD*,  the  tree,  and  the  bird,  with  it*  mytlueal 


allegory,  all  connect  the  Eaatem  and  Greek 
imaginationa  with  the  central  Ohriitian  doctrina. 
Hence  there  ia  no  donbt  that  a  etrsnge  bird  eorae- 
timea  repieaented  on  moeaica  (a*  in  St.  Cecilia'a 
at    Rome,   aee    woodcut)  ia   intended    for   it. 
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eipecially  when,  aa  in 
Nimbna,  or  when  i1 
(Bottari,  Ut.  iiii.).     M  a  type  of  death  and 

(Clem'ena  Romanni,  lit  Ep.  to  the  Coriathiatu, 
c  25).  It  ia  found  in  the  moaaica  of  SS.  Coamai 
and  Damianoi  at  Rome,  and  in  St.  Ptsaaed* 
(Ciampini,  ViL  Monum.  Ub.  16,  47,  51);  alao 
in  the  glaia  given  bjr  Dr.  Northcote  (_/:onvt 
Sotttmtna.  p.  316)  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
being  attachM  to  the  latter  in  particotar,  aa  the 
apecial  preacher  of  the  Reaurrectiou.  Thi)  re- 
markable relic,  now   in  the   Vatican   library 


oontaiua  the  Lord;  tha  chief  apoitle  and  tha 
apoatle  of  the  Oentilea,  the  former  bearing  hi) 
cmci,  the  latter  with  a  crown  caat  behind  liim  ; 
the  palm-treea  and  phoenix ;  the  Pie  Keiea  ;  tha 
Lamb  below  aa  in  a  chnrch  mcaaic,  with  Jordan 
interreniBg,  and  the  four  myatical  rivera  at  Hia 
feet  again  uniting  in  Joidan ;  the  sheep  repre* 
asBting  the  Aiithfol,  and  the  citiea  of  Jemialem 
and  Bethlehem.    (See  woodcnt.)     [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

PH0NASCU8.    [PRKaartoa.] 

PHOBTEBIUB,  abbat ;  eommemonted  Jan. 
S  (Cai.  Byxant. ;  Boll.  Acta  S3.  Jan.  1,  2SS, 
'•eiMtnaeia">  CO^  H.] 
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PHOTAOOGIGA  ifmrtrfttymi)  m  abort 
Tbopabia,  referring  to  God  m  girer  of  light, 
uaed  during  Lent  in  the  Greek  offioee  (Neale, 
BasL  Ch.  Intr.  p.  924).  [C] 

PH0TIDE8,  msrtyr ;  commemorated  Mar. 
20  Ba«il.  Menol. :  BolL  Acta  8&  Hart.  ui.  80). 

[CH.] 

PHOTINA,  Samaritan  woman  who  conreraed 
with  the  Lord  (St.  John  ir.) ;  commemorated 
March  20  (BauL  JTam/.;  Boll.  Acta  SS. 
Mart.  iii.  80).  [C.  H.] 

PHOTIUS,  martjrr  with  Anieatna  at  Nioo- 
media  under  Diocletian;  commemorated  Aug. 
12  (Basil.  Mend.;  Cal,  BysatU,;  Daniel,  Cod. 
Zitarg.  it.  265  ;  Mart.  Bom.  PHonvos ;  Wright's 
8:tr.  Mart,  girea  a  Photiua  at  Nioomladia  with 
Archelans  and  CTrinoa  under  Mar.  4).    [C.  H.] 

PHYLACTTERY.  Any  thing  might  be  ao 
called  to  which  a  protective  power,  not  due  to 
natural  cauaea,  waa  aacribed.  Thna  Gregorr  of 
Bome  in  603  aenda  to  king  Aduloyald  **  phylao- 
ieriea,  ue.  a  croaa  with  wood  of  tbe  holy  croaa  of 
the  Lord,  and  a  leaaon  of  the  holy  Gospel 
incloaed  in  a  Peraian  caae"*  (Bp.  ziL  7  otf 
TTieodei.).  QrtgoTj  himaelf  wore  suspended 
from  hia  neck  **  phylacteriea  of  relica  '*  (Joan. 
Diacon.  in  Vita  Otig.  ir.  80).  [Lioaturae.] 
But  the  term  waa  chiefly  applied  to  written 
charma,  and  of  theae  we  propoae  to  apeak  now. 

The  uae  of  **  phylacteriea  "  ia  frequently  con- 
demned without  explanation,  aa  by  the  ooundl 
of  Laodicea,  probably  in  865,  which  forbida  the 
clergy  to  **  make  what  are  called  phylacteriea," 
by  Epipbaniua,  368  (De  Fide,  24),  by  St.  Eligiua, 
640  {De  Be^'t  Cath.  Qmvert.  8,  5,  7),  by  the 
council  of  Rome,  721  (can.  12),  by  Zachary  of 
Rome,  743  {Ep.  2  ad  B<mi/.  {  6X  in  a  law  of 
Charlemagne,  769  {Capitukuv^  L  e.  6X  in  a  peni- 
tential of  Angers  (Morinua,  dt  Sacnan.  PoemiL 
586),  kc  But  they  are  often  deacribed  aa 
written  docnmenta.  Thua  Caeaariua  of  Arlea, 
502 :  **  Phylacteria  diabolica  per  charactcraa  " 
{3erm.  66,  §  3;  oomp.  §  5>  Boniface  in  the 
council  of  Leptinea,  743 :  **  Phylacteria,  1$. 
acripturaa"  (can.  33;  Opp>  Bonif.  142,  ed. 
Wiirdtw.).  The  CapitviariM  of  tki  I^mck 
Kinjt : «"  Phylacteriea  or  falae  writings  "  (tL  72). 
The  name  waa  not  uaed  among  the  Latins  so 
early  as  by  the  Greeks ;  for  St.  Augustine,  397, 
describes  them  without  employing  it;  "Liga- 
turae  atqne  remedia  .  .  .  sive  in  praecantation- 
ibos,  sive  in  quibuadam  notia  quos  characteras 
▼ocant "  (At  Doctr.  Chrut.  ii.  20,  §  30).  Neither 
Isidore,  who  copies  this  sentence  {Etymol.  riii. 
9  n.  30),  nor  Hincmar,  who  borrows  it  from 
Isidore  (De  Divort.  Hhth.  et  Tetb.  Reap.  15) 
introduces  the  word,  from  which  we  may  perhaps 
infer  tliat  it  was  not  even  in  thdr  times  very 
familiar  to  all  the  Latins. 

Written  charms  are  condemned  under  the 
name  of  phylacteries  in  the  decree  ascribed 
variously  to  Gelaaius  and  Hormisdas  de  Apocry' 
phia:  **  Phylacteria  omnia  quae  non  angelorum 
(nt  ill!  confingunt)  sed  daemonum  magi^arte 
conscripta  sunt,  apocrypha"  (Hard.  cSnc  ii. 
942). 

The  name  was  without  doubt  borrowed 
immediately  from  the  Jews;  and  the  general 
restriction  of  its  meaning  in  practice  is  due  to 
tliat  drenmstance.     The   Jewish    phylacteries 
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I  (tephillin)  were  two  pieces  of  parchment,  on 
'  which  were  written  four  texts  of  Scripture 
(Exod.  xiii.  1-10,  11  16;  Dcut.  v.  4-9;  xv. 
13-21).  One  of  theae  waa  bound  on  the  fore- 
head, the  other  on  the  left  arm  at  prayer.  They 
were  believed  to  avert  evil  from  the  wearer  and 
to  procure  bleaainga  for  him,  owing  to  the  name 
of  God  (Shaddai,  Almiehty)  being  on  them 
(Beveridge  on  Can.  Laod.  36;  PandecL  n.  196; 
Schleuaner,  Lex.  If.  T.  in  v.) 

The  Jewiah  practice  would  alao  naturally 
auggeat  the  frequent  uae  of  the  Scripturea  aa 
phylacteries.  St.  Chrysostom,  after  speaking  of 
the  cuatom  of  the  Jewa,  adda,  that  in  like  man- 
ner '*many  women  now  auspend  the  Goapela 
from  their  necka  "  (Horn.  72  m  8.  Matt.  Ev.  $  2) 
and  elaewhere  **  Do  you  not  aee  how  women  and 
little  children  hang  the  Gospels  from  their 
necks  for  a  great  protection  *'  (^vAa«i|s,  Hon. 
xix.  ad  Antioch,  J  4).  St.  Augustine  mentiona  a 
practice  of  putting  the  Goapel  on  the  head  when 
it  ached.  He  aaya  that  men  were  ao  besotted 
with  ligaturae  that  he  rejoiced  when  he  found 
this  done ;  not  because  they  did  it,  but  '^  because 
the  Gospel  waa  preferred  to  ligaturae"  (An  & 
Joan.  Et.  TVact.  vii.  12).  This  use  of  the  Gos- 
pels continued  for  many  ages.  Thus  Nilus  the 
Younger,  who  died  in  1005,  having  met  with  an 
accident,  ^  took  out  of  his  bosom  the  phylactery 
which  he  always  carried  there  (thia  waa  a  fold- 
ing book,  the  treaaure  of  the  New  Teatament) 
and  put  it  to  hia  eyea  and  lipa  and  breaat "  (  Vita 
mi,  ix.  63;  Bolland.  Sept.  26).  In  the  Weat, 
however,  even  thia  was  distinctly  pronounced 
unlawfuL  St.  Jerome  commenting  on  tbe 
Jewish  practice:  **Hoc  apud  noa  auperstitiosae 
mulierculae  in  parvulis  evangeliis,  et  in  cruds 
ligno,  et  istiusmodi  rebus  .  .  .  usque  hodie 
factitant,  culicem  liquantes,  et  camelum 
glutientes"  (Comm.  m  St.  MaU.  Ev.  iv.  23> 
St.  £ligius  (tt.  t.):  *<  Etai  dicatur,  quod  res 
sancta  sit  et  lectiones  divinas  contineat,  quia 
non  est  in  eis  remedium  Christi,  sed  venenum 
diaboIL"    [Compare  Lioaturae,  p.  990.] 

[W.ILS.] 

PIATOK,  prasbyter  of  Tonnuy;  paasio 
Oct.  1  (Usuarl  Mart. ;  BolL  Acta  83.  Oct. 
i-  22).  [C.  H.] 

PI(3TAVIUM,  C0UNC3IL  OF.  [PomBRa.] 

PICTTUBES.    [Freboo:  Images:  Mosaics.] 

PIENTIA,  martyr  with  Nigasius  in  the 
Vexin ;  commemorated  Oct.  11  (Usuard.  Matt. ; 
Mart.  Bmn).  [C.  H.] 

PIGMENIUS,  presbyter  and  martyr  at 
Rome ;  commemorated  March  24  (CJsoard. 
Mart.\  Vet.  Bom.  MaH.;  Bed.  Mart.  AikL; 
Mart  Bom.;  BolL  Acta  S3.  Mart.  iu.  481; 
Mar.  18  (Wand.)).  [C.  H.] 

PILATE.  Our  Lord's  appearance  before 
Pilate  is  almost  the  only  scene  of  His  passion, 
except  the  denial  by  St.  Peter,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  catacombe,  on  sarcophagi,  or,  indeed, 
anywhere  in  very  early  Christian  art.  See 
Bottari,  tav.  xxiv.  where  Pilate  is  seated  on  a 
curule  chair  (John  xix.  13);  see  also  the 
Laurentian  MS.,  and  Bottari,  taw.  xv.  xxii. 
xxxiii.  XXXV.  Some  expression  of  anxiety  and 
reluctance  is  generally  given  to  Pilate,  and  in 
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■oin«  instances  water  is  being  brought  for  his 
hftnds.  His  action  in  washing  them  is  frequently 
represented,  and  M.  Bohanit  de  Fleurj 
(J^'^oangile^  vol.  ii.  pl»  IzjueiiL  lixziv.)  gives  six 
examples,  two  from  the  Lateran  sarcophi^iy 
probi^ly  4th  century^  one  from  St.  Apollinare 
nella  Citta  at  Bavenna,  the  third  (11th  century) 
from  St.  Urbano  at  Bome«  He  refers  also  to  a 
6th-centnry  ivory  in  the  Vatioan.  One  of  the 
Lateran  sarcophagi  was  brought  from  the 
Idberian  Basilica,  commonly  known  aa  the 
church  of  St.  If  aria  Maggiore. 

The  subject  of  our  Loxd  before  Pilate  is  twiot 
repeated  on  the  lid  of  the  magnificent  ivory 
casket  in  the  BibUoteca  Quiriniana  at  Brescia 
(Westwood,  Early  Christian  Sculptures  <md  Ivory 
Carmngtj  p.  37).  He  stands  before  Pilate  in  a 
gn>up ;  anid  in  another  before  Pilate  alone,  who 
ia  in  the  aot  of  washing  his  hands.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

FILGBQCAGE  iPeregrinatio),  A  pil^m 
was  one  who  travelled  from  a  motive  of  religion 
to  any  place  considered  sacred,  because  pecu- 
liarly associated  with  the  memory  of  Christ  or 
a|ij  of  the  saints.  The  growth  of  that  feeling 
towards  such  places  which  led  to  pilgrimages 
has  been  traced  in  the  article  on  Holy  Places, 
Vol.  I.  p.  774.  We  now  propose  to  speak  of  the 
chief  resorts  of  early  pilgrims^  their  immediate 
motives,  and  other  matters  of  interest  con- 
nected with  them. 

I.  I%e  Holy  Land. — ^Paula  and  Eustochium, 
trriting  in  386,  suppose  that  there  had  been  a 
constant  stream  of  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  from 
the  very  infancy  of  the  church :  **  It  would  be 
tedious  now  to  run  through  every  age  from  the 
ascension  of  the  Lord  to  the  present  day,  and 
enumerate  the  bishops,  the  martyrs,  the  men 
eloquent  in  ecclesiastioal  learning,  who  have 
come  to  Jerusalem,  because  they  thought  that 
they  had  less  religion^  less  kno.wledge,  and  had 
not,  as  the  phrase  is,  received  the  finishing 
■troke  of  their  virtues,  unless  they  had  adored 
Christ  in  those  places  whence  the  Gospel  had  first 
akone  forth  from  the  Cross  "  (ijp.  46  inter  £pp. 
Hieronym.  ad  Marcelkim,  {  9).  The  record  of 
earlier  visits  is  scanty ;  but  it  isprobable  that 
these  writers  were  not  mistaken.  We  roust  except 
fi3om  the  holy  places  visited  by  their  predeces- 
sors the  most  sacred  of  all ;  viz.  the  sepulchre 
of  Christ  and  Calvary,  which  from  the  time  of 
Adrian  to  that  of  Constantino  were  covered  by  a 
▼ast  mound  of  earth  surmounted  by  a  temple  of 
Venus.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
Eiuebins,  who  lived  in  Palestine^  and  was  sixty 
jaaie  old  when  thoso  sitea  were  uncovered, 
merely  says  that  the  heathen  madlv  thought 
that  by  concealing  them  they  should  hide  the 
tmth  {Vita  Coni,  iiL  26);  from  which  we 
■hoold  not  infer  that  he  wa»  aecustomed  to  see 
or  hear  of  crowds  of  pilgrims  eagerly  inquiring 
for  the  scene  of  every,  grs^b  Christian  event. 
On  the  other  hand,  Seiomen,  more  than  a 
ctntory  later,  influenced  by  the  opinions  and  the 
evstom  of  his  own.  day^  clearly  supposes  that 
pilgrims  would  hare  frequented  those  sites  in 
grtai  numbers  if  they  had  remained  exposed. 
According  to  him  the  heathen  hoped  that 
through  the  means  which  they  employed  '*  the 
tme  reason  of  the  reverence  paid  to  that  place 
would  in  the  course  of  time  be  forgotten,  Chris- 
tians neither  daring  to  frequent  it  themselves, 
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nor  to  point  it  out  to  others  "  (fftd.  Eod.  ii  I). . 
We  observe  also  that  the  first  visitors  to  the 
Holy  Land  of  whom  we  have  mention  were  at 
least  as  much  inquirers  as  devotees.  Alexander^- 
the  first  whose  name  is  recorded,  ia  expressly 
said  to  have  gone  there  c^x^^  icoi  rwv  r6vtur 
iffr9jAu$  %¥^H%v  (Euseb.  HitL  vi.  11).  Origen, 
hia  mend,  ▲.D.  230,  describes  his  own  visit  to  the 
Holy  Land  as  a  **  search  after  the  footsteps  of 
Jesus  and  His  disciples  and  the  prophets " 
{Comm,  i»  Ev.  8.  Joann.  torn.  vL  §  24).  Fir- 
milian,  about  240,  is  more  vaguely  said  by 
Jerome  to  have  gone  to  Palestine  '*sub  occa- 
■ione  sanctorum  locorum  "  (Zb  Fir.  Htust,  54). 

Helen,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  ii  the  first 
pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Land  of  whose  visit  we  have 
anything  lilce  a  detailed  account.  About  the 
year  328,  when  above  seventy  years  of  age,,  she 
hastened .  thitlier  to  offer  *'  thank«K>fierings  by 
means  of  vows  (or  "  prayers ; "  x"^^^**"^?^  '<* 
c^xdyX  and  to  *'seek  knowledge  of  the  land' 
worthy  of  veneration."  ^When  she  had 
bestowed  suitable  worship  on  the  footsteps  of 
the  Saviour,  in  accordance  with  the  saying  of 
the  propiiet.  Let  us  worship  the  place  where 
His  feet  have  stood  (Ps.  cxxxii.  7),  she  forthwith 
bequeathed  to  posterity  a  fruit  of  her  pe^ntil 
devotion**  (Euseb.  ViL  Const.  iiL  42)  in  two 
churches  which  she  built,  "  one  at  the  Cave  of 
the  Nativity,  the  other  on  the  Mount  of  the 
Ascension  '*  (t6. 43).  About  five  years  after  the 
visit  of  Helen,  a  traveller  whose  name  is  un- 
known, though  the  diary  of  hu  voyage  is 
extant  {Itinsraria  Romanorvmy  Wesseling,  Am* 
stel.  1735,  pp.  549-617),  journeyed  from 
Bordeaux  to  Jerusalem,  whence  he.  returned  by 
a  different  route  from  that  by  which  he  came. . 
He  was  evidently  a  religious  pilgrim;  for 
until  he  finds  himself  on  holy  ground,  his 
notes  are  rarely  more  than  a  record  of 
stages  and  distances.  He  gives  us  a  long 
list  of  sacred  places,  and  oflen  with  some 
remark  of  interest.  On  his  way  from  home  he 
saw  Tarsus,  the  birthplace  of  St.  Paul,  the  site 
of  the  house  (Sarepta,  not  mentioned)  where 
the  widow  sustained  Elijah,  Mount  Carmel, 
where  he  sacrifieed,  the  bath  of  Cornelius  at  - 
Caesarea,  a  certain  spring  claiming  miraculous 
power  on  Mount  Sinai,  Stradela,  where  Ahab 
sat  and  Elijah  prophesied,  the  soene  of  David's 
victory  over  Qoliath,  Mount  Oerizim,  Jacob's 
well  in  Sichar,  Lux,  where  he  saw  the  vision- 
and  wrestled  with  the  angel,  and  where  the 
hand  of  Jeroboam  was  withered.  Arrived  at 
Jerusalem  he  saw  the  pools  made  by  Solomon  <« 
either  side  the  temple,  the  two  called  Betheada, 
a  crypt  in  which  Jewish  tradition  taught  that 
Solomon  had  confined  evil  spirits,  the  pinnacle 
di  the  Temptation,  the  place  where  Solomon  was 
said  to  have  written  the  book  of  Wisdom,  hia  • 
resefroirs,  the  stone  stained  with  the  blood  of 
21acharia%  the  marks  of  the  spikes  on  the 
caligae  of  the  soldiers  who  killed  him,  the  house 
of  Hexekiah,  the  pool  of  Siloam,  the  house  of 
Caiaphas,  and  the  pillar  at  which  our  Lord  was 
scourged,  the  site  of  the  house  of  David,  the . 
walls  of  the  praetorium  of  Pilate.  Out  of 
the  city  he  visited  Mount  Golgotha,  and, 
a  stone's  throw  from  it  (**  eighty  steps  **)», 
Antonini  Placentini  TZtnfmrmm,  19),  the  crypt  ^ 
in  which  the  body  of  Jesus  was  laid,'*' 
the  church  lately  built  there  by  Censtantint,. 
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the  Vallej  of  Jehoebaphmt,  the  tcent  of  the 
betrayal,  the  monumentt  of  Hezekish  and 
Isaiah,  Mount  Oliret  and  the  new  church 
thereon,  the  Mount  of  Traniflguntion,  the  grare 
of  Lazarui,  the  arcamore  of  Zacchaeui,  the 
fountain  made  wholesome  bj  Elisha,  where  was 
shewn  him  the  Teasel  that  held  the  salt,  the 
house  of  Rahab,  the  site  of  the  pile  of  twelre 
stones  from  the  Jordan,  the  place  of  our  Lord's 
baptism,  the  little  hill  whence  Elijah  was  taken 
up  to  heayen,  the  tomb  of  Rachel,  Bethlehem, 
and  the  church  built  there  by  Helen,  the  tombs 
of  Ezekiel,  Darid,  Solomon,  &c.,  near  it,  the 
spring  at  which  Philip  baptized  the  eunuch,  the 
place  where  Abraham  dwelt  under  a  terebinth 
tree'  (Gen.  zviii.  4)  and  dug  a  well.  In  return- 
ing home  he  notes  all  the  stages,  as  before,  but 
only-  connects  one  with  sacred  history,  riz. 
Philippi,  where  Paul  and  Silas  were  imprisoned. 
It  will   be    obeerred  that    in    this    careful 

.enumeration  of  sacred  objects  and  places  there 
is  no  mention  of  that  which  a  few  years  later 
was  the  chief  attraction  of  pilgrims  to  Jeru- 
salem, the  supposed  cross  of  Christ.  This  at 
once  disprores  the  later  tradition  of  its  having 
been  found  by  Helen  [Croo,  finding  or.  Vol.  I. 
p.  504 ;  Holy  I^lacbb,  iii.  Vol.  I.  p.  776].  Many 
instances  occur  of  pilgrims  going  to  Jerusalem 
'*  to  adore  the  holy  cross,"  see  »,g.  the  accounts 
of  John  of  Sochus  (John  Moschus,  Praban 
Spirit,   180X  Thalelaeus    («&.  91),  C!hristopher 

%.iib,  105),  Theophilus  and  his  two  companions 
Vita  Maoarii  Rom,  3),  the  author  of  the  lAfe  of 

jEuthjpniuB  {Vita  Euth.  136),  ftc 

Paula,  the  friend  of  Jerome,  Tisited  erery 

•sacred  place  and  object  of  wliich  she  obtained 

:  information.  **  Entering  the  sepulchre  she 
kissed  the  stone  of  the  resurrection,  which  the 

iongel  had  mored  away  fr*om  the  door  of  the 
tomb ;  and  licked  with  fiuthful  mouth  the  very 
place  of  the  body  in  which  the  Lord  had  lain ; 
as  if  *being  athirst  she  longed  for  water."  **  A 
pillar  was  shewn  to  her,  supporting  the  porch 
of  a  church,  stained  with  the  Lord's  blood, 
at  which  He  is  said  to  hare  been  bound  and 
scourged.  The  place  was  shewn  to  her  where 
the  H^ly  Ghost  came  down  on  above  one  hundred 
souls  of  believers."  Having  **  entered  Beth- 
lehem, going  into  the  cave  of  the  Saviour,  after 
seeing^^e  -sacred  lodging  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
stall  .  .  .  she  solemnly  affirmed  in  my  presence 
that  she  saw  with  the  eyes  of  fisiththe  babe 
wrapped 'in  swaddling  clothes,  the  Lord  wailing 
in  the  manger,  the  Magi  worshipping,  the  star 
shining  above,,  the  virgin  mother,  the  careful 
foster-father,  the  shepherds  coming  by  night  •  •  . 
the  infants  slain,  Herod  raging,  Joseph  and 
Mary  fleeing  into  Egypt."  **  Thence  she  went 
down  to  the  tower  Ader^  i.e.  of  the  flock,  near 
which  Jacob  fed  his  flocks,  and  the  Bheph|rds 
watching  by  night  were  privileged  to  hear, 
**  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,"  &c.    She  saw 

-'^the  glittering  cross  of  Mount  Olivet,  from 
which  the  Saviour  ascended  to  the  Father  .  .  . 
entered  the  sepulchre  of  Lazarus,  saw  the  house 
of  Martha  ^nd  Mary,  and  Bethphage;"  the  spot 

•  *' Jozta  Ebron  Mons  Mambre  ad  radicem  cu^oe  eet 
ilU  terebintus,  quae  dirpt  vocatur,  id  est,  Ilex  vel 
qnercus,  secus  qoam  permnltom  tempofis  manait 
Abnuun  "  (Eltarratio  Ijooorun  Ttrrae  Sanctae,  Bains. 
Miicdl.  by  Mansi,  L  945). 
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where  (Thrist  mounted  the  ass,  the  scene  of  the 
parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  the  sycamore  of 
Zacchaeus,  the  place  where  the  blind  man  stood 
by  the  wayside.  She  also  travelled  to  many  placet 
in  Palestine  of  note  in  the  history  of  the  Old 
Testament,  both  before  and  after  her  visit  to 
Jerusalem ;  and  lastly  went  to  Egypt,  where  she 
would  probably  have  remained  among  the 
ascetics  of  the  desert,  ''ni  majus  sanctorum 
locorum  retraziaset  dttdderinm"  (Hieron.  Ep. 
108  ad  Euttoch,  9-14).  We  have  omitted  much 
of  her  tour,  but  given  enough  to  show  that 
pilgrims  were  now  directed  to  many  holy  places 
which  their  guides  did  not  profess  themselves 
able  to  identify  when  some  sizty  yean  before 
the  pilgrim  of  Bordeauz  travelled  over  the 
same  ground.  Paula  sketched  a  similar  route 
for  herself  and  her  friend  Marcella  when  the 
latter  should  travel  to  the  Holy  Land  (Paul,  et 
Eustoch.  ad  Marc,  Ep,  46  inter  Epp.  Hieron. 
§  12).  Gaudentius  of  Brescia,  a.d.  387,  men- 
tions a  pilgrimage  that  he  made  to  Jerusalem, 
but  gives  no  particulars  {De  Dedio.  BanUoae  in 
Vet,  Brix,  Epiac,  Opusc,  340,  Briz.  1738). 

At  this  period  and  onward  the  notices  of  pil- 
grimages to  Jerusalem  are  very  frequent.  For 
thirty-seven  years,  Melania  the  elder,  who  died 
in  410,  ezerosed  hospitality  towards  Christians 
who  came  to  that  dtv  '^for  their  vow's  sake, 
both  bishops,  and  monks  and  virgins,  and  those 
joined  in  marriage,  towards  persons  both  in 
high  position  and  those  of  private  condition,  . .  • 
inhabitants  of  Persia,  and  Britain,  and  all  the 
isles"  (Pallad.  Bigt.  Loub,  118).  The  Arabic 
collection  of  canons,  falsely  ascribed  to  the 
council  of  Nicaea,  says,  '*  Faithful  sons  of  the 
Church  of  God,  when  ye  enter  on' a  pilgrimage 
to  pray  and  vidt  the  houses  of  God,  the  places 
of  His  holiness,  and  the  footsteps  of  His  Qirist, 
load  not  your  bodies  with  meat  and  drink,"  &c 
{Deer,  AliOf  25 1  Hard.  i.  520).  Some  eminent 
names  ara  preserved.  Philorhomus,  a  friend  of 
St.  Basil,  ^'for  a  row  went  twice  on  foot  to 
Jerusalem  to  do  honour  to  the  holv  places'* 
{Ond.  113).  Fabiola,  who  died  in  399,  saUed 
thither  from  Rome,  and  for  a  time  was  the  guest 
and  disciple  of  St.  Jerome  (Hier.  Ep,  77  ad 
Ocean.  7).  A  few  yean  later  Marana  and  Cyrm 
travelled  from  Beroea  in  Syria  **  to  Aelia  from  a 
desire  to  behold  the  sacred  places  of  Christ's 
sufferings  "  (Theodoret,  Hist.  Seiig,  29).  Peter, 
who  was  known  to  Theodoret  when  the  latter 
was  a  child,  is  another  ezample.  In  421,  Por- 
phyrins of  Gaza,  then  a  you^ig  man,  was  seized 
with  a  **  divine  longing  to  adora  the  holy  and 
venerable  places  of  God "  at  Jerusalem.  Not 
content  with  one  visit,  some  five  yean  later, 
though  in  great  sickness,  he  went  there  again, 
and  *'non  cessabat  quotidie  obire  loca  sancta, 
innitens  baculo  "  ( Vita  Porph,  i.  4,  auct.  Marco 
Diac.)  About  this  time  also,  Mark,  his  bio- 
grapher, happened  to  ''sail  out  of  Asia  t4> 
worship  the  holy  places  **  (Jbid,  5).  The  empress 
Eudocia  went  as  a  pilgrim  to  Jerusalem  in  438 
(Socrat.  ffist.  Eod,  vii.  47).  She  also  spent 
there  the  last  ten  or  eleven  yean  of  her  life, 
and  evinced  her  religious  interest  in  the  holy 
city  by  repairing  its  walls,  founding  monasteries, 
and  building  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  at  the 
place  of  his  martyrdom  (Evagr.  Hist,  Eod.  i. 
21,  22).  Liciaius,'  bishop  of  Toun,  A.D.  508, 
**  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  East  and  to  havt 
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Yitited  the  places  of  the  aaints,  and  to  have  gone 
to  Jerusalem  itself,  and  often  seen  the  places  of 
the  Lord's  passion  and  resurrection,  of  which  we 
read  in  the  Gospels  *'  (Greg.  Tar.  HiH.  Franc,  ii. 
39).  Martin,  a  Pannonian  by  birth,  afterwards 
buhop  of  the  monastery  of  Dnminm,  and  in 
562  archbishop  of  Braga,  **  made  a  rapid  Toynge 
to  the  East  to  visit  the  holy  places,  and  so 
imbued  himself  with  learning  as  to  be  considered 
inferior  to  no  one  of  his  day  "  (j3>id.  v.  38 ;  Isid. 
Hispal.  JM  Vpr,  JUu8,  45).  Many  other  names 
might  be  given ;  bnt  the  detuls  in  each  case  are 
so  scanty  and  devoid  of  interest,  and  so  few  of 
them  come  to  us  from  authors  of  full  credit, 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  an  account 
of  ail.  There  is  one  traveller,  however,  who 
visited  Jerusalem  in  690,  the  narrative  of  whose 
voyage  is  of  great  importance  both  from  its 
fulness  and  authenticity.  This  was  Arculphus, 
a  French  bishop,  of  see  unknown,  who,  under 
the  guidance  of  Peter,  a  Burgundian  by  birth, 
bnt  living  as  a  hermit  in  the  Holy  Land,  saw  the 
places  of  chief  religious  interest  therein,  and  spent 
nine  months  at  Jerusalem.  On  his  return  home, 
**  driven  '  by  stress  of  weather  to  the  western 
parU  of  Britain"  (Bede,  Hist  EocL  v.  15),  he 
became  a  guest  of  Adamnanus,  the  ninth  abbat 
of  Hy,  who  took  down  from  his  mouth  an 
account  of  his  pilgrimage,  and  a  few  years  later 
presented  it  to  king  Alfred.  The  treatise  of 
Bede  de  Sanctis  Loci$  is  founded  on  it,  and 
some  extracts  are  found  in  his  HiaUiry  (v. 
15-17) ;  but  the  work  itself  is  extant,  and  has 
been  printed  by  Gretser  (Ingolst.  1619)  and 
Mabillon  (^Acta  8S,  Ben.  saec.  3).  From  this  we 
roay  learn  that  many  new  discoveries  and  iden- 
tifications were  alleged  to  have  been  made  since 
the  days  of  Paula,  by  which  the  faith  of  the 
pilgrim  was  confirmed  and  rewarded.  The 
cross  wis  not  then  at  Jerusalem,  but  its 
place  was  well  supplied  by  the  stone  that  had 
been  at  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  the  cup  used 
•at  the  last  supper  ('*  which  the  whole  people  of 
the  city  treat  with  immense  veneration  "),  the 
sponge,  the  spear,  the  handkerchief  by  which 
the  head  of  our  Lord  was  covered,  a  linen  cloth 
woven  by  the  blessed  Virgin  on  which  were 
wrought  figures  of  our  Lord  and  the  twelve 
apostles,  a  pillar  set  up  where  the  dead  man  was 
brought  to  life  by  the  touch  of  the  true  cross  {De 
JjQC.  Sand.  i.  4,  7-12).  The  spear,  the  sponge, 
the  reed,  and  crowti  of  thorns  are  mentioned  by 
Gregory  of  Tours  {MAxk.  i.  7)  in  the  6th 
century,  but  the  two  latter  were  not  seen  by 
Arculphus.  Outside  Jerusalem  he  was  taken  to 
the  Field  of  Blood,  and  the  tree  on  which  Judas 
banged  himself  (17,  19).  He  saw  (and  is  the 
first  to  mention)  the  footprints  of  Christ  on  the 
Mount  of  Ascension,  miraculously  permanent  in 
the  loose  sand  (22).  At  Bethlehem  he  was 
shewn  a  natural  basin  in  the  rock  full  of  pure 
water,  which  had  miiaculously  appeared  on  the 
spot  where  the  water  in  which  the  infant  Jesus 
was  first  washed  had  been  thrown  (ii.  3). 
There  too  he  was  conducted  to  the  tombs  of  St. 
JerooMv  the  three  shepherds,  and  Rachel  (5>7), 
while  ilk  ths  valley  of  Mamre  he  found  those 
of  AAun  and  the  three  patriarchs  (10).  The 
nauBBs  sf  the  oak  of  Mamre,  splinters  of  which 
wars  h>  great  request  all  over  the  world,  were 
snclosed  and  covered  by  a  church  (11).  In  a 
diapai  built  near  the  place  of  our  Lord's  baptism, 


he  saw  preserved  the  garments  in  which  He  was 
baptized  (16).  A  comparison  of  the  present 
list  with  those  given  before  shews  that  the  taste 
and  spirit  of  each  age  ruled  the  nature  of  the 
object  proposed  to  its  veneration.  As  super- 
stition became  more  gross  and  childish,  new 
food,  such  as  it  craved  ror,  was  still  supplied. 

About  the  year  725,  Willibald,  the  nephew  of 
St.-  Boniface,  visited  the  Holy  Land.  Besides 
objects  already  mentioned,  he  saw  the  places  in 
which  the  infants  were  slain,  Dorcas  restored  to 
life,  and  where  the  Jews  strove  to  take  the  IkxIv 
of  the  blessed  Virgin  from  the  apostles.  He  also 
found  in  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  two  columns 
marking  the  places  on  which  the  two  angels 
(Acts  i.  10)  stood,  and  was  told  that  ^  whoever 
could  creep  between  the  wall  and  those  pillars 
was  free  from  his  sins  "  (  Willib.  Hodoeporicon  in 
Basnag.  Thetaur.  Monwn.  Ecdes.  ii.  p.  i.  112, 1 13, 
Amstel.  1725).  In  the  Itinerarium  of  later  but 
uncertain  age,  falsely  ascribed  to  Antoninus  ot 
Placentia,  we  observe  the  further  progress  ot 
what  we  must,  however  reluctantly,  deem  im- 
posture. For,  to  omit  new  identifications  ot 
place,  we  there  read  of  the  lamp  ^  which  hail 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  our  Lord  when  He 
was  buried  "'(§  18),  of  blood  seen  where  He  was 
crucified  (16.),  of  the  altar  on  which  Abraham 
was  about  to  offer  Isaac  (19X  the  title  which 
Pilate  affixed  to  the  cross,  which  the  writer  *'  held 
in  his  hand  and  kissed."  A  cross  was  also  shewn 
as  that  on  which  Christ  died,  though  the  Itinerary 
seems  to  have  been  written  long  after  that 
exhibited  in  Cyril's  time  had  been  carried  away 
He  also  saw  the  reed  and  the  sponge  (**  cum  qua 
spongia  aquam  biblmus  ")  and  '*  the  cup  of  onyx- 
stone  which  the  Lord  blessed  at  the  supper,"  a 
likeness  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  her  girdle  and 
head-band,  &c.  (20).  In  the  church  which  held 
been  the  house  of  Jiimes,  he  found  the  horn  with 
which  David  and  other  kings  of  Judah  had  been 
anointed,  the  crown  of  thorns,  the  spear,  and 
many  of  the  stones  with  which  Stephen  was 
stoned  (22).  The  tract  is,  as  the  Bollandists 
describe  it,  '*  refertum  fabellis  plane  anilibus  " 
{Prolog,  in  Mali,  tom.  ii.  Migne,  n.  Ixxii.  897). 
We  do  not  hear  of  the  heavenly  fire  in  the  holy 
sepulchre  on  £aster  Eve,  an  imposture  practised 
to  this  day,  until  the  ninth  century.  •  It  is  then 
mentioned  by  Bernard,  a  French  pilgrim,  who 
visited  Jerusalem  in  870  {De  Loots  Sanctis^  §  lU, 
in  Acta  Bened.  iii.  p.  2,  p.  524).  According  to 
him,  an  angel  came  down  and  lighted  the  Inmps 
hanging  over  the  sepulchre ;  **  of  which  light 
the  patriarch  gives  to  the  bishops  and  the  rest 
of  the  people,  that  they  may  make  a  light  for 
themselves  in  their  habitations."  To  this  pilgrim 
also  were  ]x)inted  out  some  objects  of  reverence 
of  which  former  travellers  make  no  mention; 
as  the  iron  gates  throagh  which  the  angel  led 
St.  Peter  (§  11),  the  place  of  the  betrayal  (§  12), 
four  round  tables  used  at  the  Last  Supper,  the 
place  where  the  adulteress  was  brought  to  Christ. 
and  the  words  then  written  by  Him,  engraved 
on  marble  ({ 13). 

II.  i2om0.— St.  Chrysostora,  throughout  a 
long  panegyric  od  St.  Paul,  dwells  on  his  wish  to 
visit  Home  where  his  remains  were  treasured 
{Horn,  xxxii.  m  Ep.  ad  Ronu  2,  3  ;  Ham.  viii.  m 
Ep.  ad  Eph,  2).  At  this  period  Rome  could 
already  offer  many  attractions  to  pilgrims  in  the 
shrines  and  other  memorials  of  St.  Peter  and  Si. 
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Paul,  St.  Lawrence,  St.  Cauian,  St.  Hlppolytus, 
St.  Agnes,  4c.  («ee  Pmdtntiiu  de  Odtoimi,  hymn. 
2,  9,  11.  It,  14). 

**  lonmnerat  doerea  Mncftomia  Ronuda  la  wbe 
VkUmua."    (Pnid.  «.  f.  11.  L  1). 

Hence,  and  from  the  greater  facility  of  reaehtng 
it,  Rome  became  ere  long  a  more  common  reaort 
of  European  pilgrims  than  the  Holy  Land  itself; 
€.  g.  Paulinas  of  Nola  made  an  ** annual  journey" 
thither  (£p.  43  ad  DetUL  1 ;  Ep,  95,  Aug.  ad 
Pond.  6)  **  pro  apostolorum  et  martymm 
▼eneratione  **  {Ep,  45  ad  Aug.  1).  He  describes 
himself  as  spending  the  forenoon  on  one  of  these 
▼isits  in  the  memoriae  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs 
{Ep  17  ad  Sever.  2).  Letters  are  extant,  written 
at  Rome  in  449  to  Theodosius  the  younger  by 
Galla  Placidia,  Valentinian,  and  his  wife  Eudoxia, 
the  emperor's  daughter,  expressions  in  which 
show  that  the  writers  had  gone  to  Rome  from  a 
motire  of  Teligioa,  **  to  pay  worship  to  the  most 
blessed  apostle  Peter  "  {Cancil.  Chaloed,  p.  i.  cc 
aO-22,  Hard.  Cone  ii.  35-37).  Galla,  in  a  letter 
written  to  Pulcheria  at  the  same  time,  says,  ^  Ut 
Romam  freq4uentibaB  concnrsionibus  adfMqne 
desideremus  inspicere,  causa  nobis  est  ampleo- 
tendae  religionis,  ut  terminus  sanctorum  nostris 
exhiberemns  praesentiam "  {Urid. ;  in  Greek,  ap. 
Cotel.  Mtmu'tt,  Or.  i.  62).  Tenantins,  in  his  Life  of 
8t.  Hemigtutt  who  died  in  538,  tells  the  story  of  a 
•  young  girl  whose  wealthy  friends  conducted  her 
in  sickness  from  Toulouse  **  to  the  tomb  of  St. 
Peter  in  the  city  of  Rome  with  a  rery  great 
number  of  attendants  and  great  •derotion  ** 
(Fita,§6). 

From  the  foregoing  testimonies,  we  may  perhaps 
infer  that  during  the  first  fire  centuries  pilgrims 
went  to  Rome  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  for  the 
feast  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Compare  erea  the 
later  Gregory  the  Great,  Epiat,  ri.  19;  ffom.  m 
Evang.  ii.  37,  {9.  It  is  eyident,  howerer,  that 
Tisitors  from  a  great  distance  could  not  eren  at 
that  peri«*d,  and  much  less  could  they  in  the 
more  troubled  times  that  followed,  arrive  at 
Rome  by  a  given  day  with  anything  like  certainty. 
Hence,  after  the  7th  century  at  least,  we  Hnd 
jHlgriros  flocking  thither  at  every  part  of  the 
year.  Ihe  first  visit  of  St.  Boniface  was  timed 
by  the  season  and  the  afiairs  of  his  people  {Vita 
anct.  Wiliibaldo,  v.  14).  In  his  time  great  num- 
^rs  went  to  Rome  from  England  (l^ngyth  ad 
Bonif.  Ep.  30,  ed.  Wurdtus.).  The  stream  had 
begun  to  flow  about  653,  when  Benedict  Biscop 
paid  his  first  visit  to  Rome  (Bede,  Hist.  AbbcU. 
Wiremuth.  §  2),  to  be  soon  followed  by  Wilfrid, 
who  had  been  his  companion  for  part  of  the  way. 
In  reference  to  the  journey  of  the  latter,  Eddi 
Stephani,  his  fUend,  says  expressly  that  **as 
yet  that  road  was  untrodden  by  our  nation" 
{Vita  W//V.I3). 

The  "  limina  apostolorum  "  were  tha  first 
objects  visited  by  pilgrims  and  probably  by  all 
religious  travellers  to  Rome.  Thns  Sidonius  of 
himself,  "  Priusquam  vel  pomoeria  contingerem 
tnumphalibus  apostolorum  liminibns  afi^sus" 
{Epp.  L  5),  where  he  seems  to  refer  to  the  shrine 
on  the  Ostian  Way. 

III.  Other  Shrinee. — St.  Chrysostom  says  that 
the  burial-places  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  St.  John 
and  St.  Thomas,  alone  among  the  apostles,  were 
known  in  his  day  {Horn.  xxvi.  in  Ep,  ad  ffeb.  2). 
Of  St.  Thomas,  Gregory  of  Tours  tells  os  that 
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**  in  that  part  of  India  in  which  he  first  repoaed  "* 
there  was  a  church  in  which  **  by  the  virtue  of 
the  apostle  "  a  lamp  burnt  parpetnally  without 
any  renewal  either  of  oil  or  wick.  Thither,  he 
says,  **  when  his  festival  came,  a  great  assemblage 
of  the  peoples  gathered,  and  those  from  diverse 
regions  coming  with  vows  and  merchandise" 
(Mirac.  L  32>  A  story  told  by  Socrates  {MiaL 
Bod.  iv.  18)  seems  to  imply  that  Edessa,  to  which 
city  his  body,  or  a  part  of  it,  was  translated, 
was  equally  frequented  on  that  account.  We 
read  little  of  the  tomb  of  St.  John  at  Ephesns, 
but  it  is  incidentally  mentioned  by  John  Mosehns 
as  visited  with  other  shrines  by  an  ascetic  of 
the  same  name,  who  was  wont  to  leave  home 
'*for  the  distant  deserts,  or  for  Jerusalem  to 
worship  the  holy  cross  and  the  holy  places,  or 
for  Mount  Sinai  to  pray  there,  or  for  the  martyrs 
at  long  distances  from  Jerusalem ;  for  the  old  man 
was  a  great  lover  of  martyrs,  and  would  go  away 
at  one  time  to  St.  John  at  Ephesns,  at  another 
to  St.  Theodore  at  Euchalta,  and  again  into 
Isanria  to  St.  Thecia  at  Seleucia,  and  again  to 
St.  Sergius  at  Saphae,  and  jonmey  one  while  to 
one  saint,  and  another  to  another  **  {Prat.  Spirit, 
180).  In  the  East,  the  tomb  of  The<*la  had  many 
visitors.  In  the  West,  St.  Felix  of  Nola  was  one 
especially  famous.  If  we  may  believe  the  poetical 
account  of  Panlinus,  multitudes  flocked  to  it  at 
his  festival  from  every  part  of  Italy,  even  from 
Rome  itself  {Poem,  xiv.  Nat.  iU.  54-85).  Per 
haps,  however,  no  shrine  was  so  popnl<ur  with 
pilgrims  in  search  of  health  as  that  of  Stb  Martin 
at  Tours,  where  he  was  reported  to  have  per- 
formed numberless  cures  o^  which  very  many 
are  recorded  by  Gregory,  573,  one  of  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  see  {De  Mirac.  &  Martini,  libr.  iv.). 

IV.  Mural  Inacriptiona  by  PUgHma. — ^The  cata- 
combs of  Rome  have  preserved  a  great  number 
of  these  graffiti  traced  with  a  stilu#  or  with 
charcoal  on  the  walls  by  the  tombs  of  the  most 
illustrious  martyrs.  Many  of  the  earliest,  ascribed 
to  the  2nd  or  3rd  century,  **  merely  express  the 
names  of  the  visitors ;  but  others  offer  pious 
thoughts  and  touching  prayers "  (Martlgny, 
Dicf.  dea  Antiq.  chr^.  v.  **  P^erinage  *'}, 

v.  Motivea  to  Pilgrimage.^  (1)  Jteaearch, — ^The 
first  resort  of  pilgrims  was  to  the  Holy  Land ; 
and  their  purpose,  research,  which  they  con- 
ducted in  a  devout  and  reverential  spirit.  [See 
before,  1 1.] 

(2)  Vowa. — If  Eusebtus  is  not  merely  speaking 
after  the  notions  of  his  day,  Alexander,  the 
earliest  pilgrim  on  record,  combined  research 
with  the  fulfilment,  of  a  vow.  Vows  are 
ascribed  to  Helena  {CanommH  Nioaen.  Arab. 
Praef.  Hard.  Cone  i.  525).  Palladius,  v  cited 
1 1.,  evidently  supposes  that  all  who  received  the 
hospitality  of  Melanin  went  to  Jerusalem  *'  for 
their  vow's  sake."  Philorhomus  and  Eudocia, 
mentioned  before  {9nd.\  had  both  vowed  a  pil- 
grimage; the  latter,  if  she  should  see  her 
daughter  married  (Socr.  Hiat.  Efxl.  vii.  47). 
Paulinus,  describing  his  own  vint  to  Rom^ 
speaks  thus :  *<  Ipsum  temporis  ante  meridiam 
in  votia  noatria  quontm  cura  venermnua  per  apos- 
tolorum et  martymm  sacras  memorias  con- 
sumentes"  {Ep.  17,  §  2).  Wilfrid,  653,  baa 
made  vows  to  visit  Rome  (Eddi  Steph.  in  Vita 
4),  and  long  after  him  Canute,  after  such  a 
pilgrimage,  says  of  himself,  **  Hanc  quidem  pro- 
fectionem  jam  olim  devove ram  "  {Gul.  Malmealk. 
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de  J206.  Gest,  Reg,  Angl.  ii.  11,  fol.  41  d,  Lond. 
1596).     So  a  nun  in  Flodoard  makes  a  row  with 
others  '*  ut  iret '  ad  locum  sancti  pignoris,"  viz. 
a  relic  of  St.  Helen  (ffist.  Secies.  Remena.  ii.  9). 
(3)  Baptiem, — ^It  is  probable  that  many  cate- 
chumens sought  the  H0I7  Land  from  an  early 
period    that    they   might  be    baptized  in  the 
Jordan.    Constantine,  in  337,  when  asking  for 
baptism  of  the  bishops  at  Nioomedia,  says,  **  I 
intended  formerly  to  do  this  at  the  stream  of  the 
Jordan ;  at  which  our  Sariour  is  recorded  to 
have  received  the  washing  for  an  example  to  us  *' 
(Euseb.  Vita  Const,  iv.  62).     Eusebius  {De  Iaxm 
SebrcUda)  says  of  **  Bethabara  beyond   Jordan 
where  John  was  baptizing"  (St.  John  i.  28), 
'  *'  where  also  many  of  the  brethren  to  this  day 
are  anxious  to  receive  the  washing";  or  as  St. 
Jerome  paraphrases  his  words,  **  desiring  to  be 
reborn  there,  are  baptized  in  the   life-giving 
flood  **  {De  Sit.  et  Nom,  Loc.  Hc^r.  0pp.  tom.  iii. 
col.  182,  ed.  Yallars.).     If  Pseudo-Amphilochius 
may  be  trusted,  St.  Basil  and  Kubulus  intreated 
the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  that  they  might  **  receive 
divine  regeneration  in  the  river  Jordan,"  which 
was  permitted  {Vita  Basil.  4).      See  another 
example,   Prat.   SpiriL   138.     The   eve  of  the 
Epiphany  was  the  usual  time  for  such  baptisms, 
at  which  the  people  carried  away  of  the  conse- 
crated water  to  sprinkle  their  ships  with  it 
before  they  went  to  sea,  and  dipped  themselves 
"pro  benedictione,"  and  linen   clothes  which 
they  kept  for  their  burial  {/tiiPTariwn  Antonini 
Plac.  1 1).     In  the  account  of  the  pilgrimage  of 
St.  Willibald,  written  in  765,  we  read,  <<0n  the 
Jordan,  where  the  Lord  was  baptized,  there  b 
inow  a  church  raised  on  stone  piers,  and  beneath 
the  church  is  now  dry  land,  where  the  Lord  was 
baptized"  {Hodoeporioon  S.   Will,  in  Basnage, 
Thesaur.  Monwn.  li.  p.  i.  p.  HI). 

A  similar  sentiment  seems  to  have  led  some 
catechumens  to  Rome.  Thus  Ceadwal,  king  of 
Wessex,  a.d.  688,  resigning  his  crown,  *  went  to 
)tome,  desiring  to  obtain  for  himself  this  special 
glory,  viz.  to  be  washed  in  the  fount  of  baptism 
at  the  thresholds  of  the  blessed  apostles  "  (Bede, 
Hist.  E-cL  Anil.  v.7\ 

(4)  Devotion, — ^The  object  of  most  pilgrims, 
however,  is  best  described  as  prayer  in  some  holy 
place  or  before  some   holy  thing.     Faith  was 
confirmed  and  devotion  inflamed  by-  sight ;  and 
the  more  fervent  the  prayer  the  more  acceptable 
was  it  deemed,  from  whatever  cause  its  greater 
fervour  might  arise.     Peter  the  Galatian  visited 
Palestine,  that  '*  gazing  on  the  places  that  had 
witnessed  the   saving   sufferings   he  might  in 
them  worship  God   the  Saviour ;  not  as  if  He 
were  circumscribed  by  place,  .  .  .  but  that  he 
might  feast  his  eyes  with  the  contemplation  of 
the  things  he  desired  "  (Theodoret,  Hist.  Relia, 
9).     This  is  the  spirit  which  we  observe   m 
Tanla  {Epist.  ad  tfafcelL  §  5;  Ep.  46,  inter 
Hieron.  Epp.).    We  have  already  (§  1)  seen  such 
emotions  ascribed  to  Paula  by  St.  Jerome  in 
terms  which  shew  how  highly  he  valued  and 
respected  them;  though  reason  and  experience 
led  him  to  warn  the  ordinary  Christian  against 
the  same  pilgrimage.    [See  Holy  Places,  §  II. 
Vol.  L  p.  775.] 

The  motive  of  such  pilgrims  was  therefore  a 
loving  desire  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  Christ  and 
the  saints ;  while  they  knew  and  confessed  that 
an  equal  devotion  elsewhere  would  have  met 
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with  an  equal  reward.  This  is  implied  by  Theo- 
doret (above) ;  and  so  St.  Jerome :  **  I  dare  not 
confine  the  omnipotence  of  God  to  one  narrow 
corner  of  the  world.  .  .  .  From  Jerusalem 
and  from  Britain  the  court  of  heaven  is  equally 
open."  {Epist.  58  ad  PauUn.  2,  3  ;  comp.  Paula, 
tt.  s.  §  10.)  St.  Chrysostom :  **  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  make  a  pilgrimage,  or  travel  to  distant 
lands,  or  to  undergo  dangers  and  toils ;  but  only 
to  have  the  will "  {Horn.  L  in  Ep.  ad  Philem, 
§  2).  '^  There  is  no  occasion  to  cross  the  sea,  and 
to  make  a  long  pilgrimage.  Let  us,  every  man 
and  woman,  both  when  gathered  at  church  and 
remaining  at  home,  call  on  God  with  great 
earnestness  and  He  will  certainly  grant  our 
prayers."  {Horn.  iii.  ad  Antioch.  2.)  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  dissuading  from  the  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem, says,  **  Change  of  place  does  not  make 
God  nearer ;"  bnt  wherever  thou  art,  God  will 
be  with  thee  there,  if  the  tabernacle  of  the  soul 
be  found  such  that  the  Lord  may  dwell  in  thee 
and  walk  in  thee  "  {de  Eunt.  Hieros.  ii.  1087). 

(5)  Prayer  pir  a  Spedjio  Benefit. — There  was, 
nevertheless,  some  inconsistency  on  this  point  in 
the  teaching  of  the  fathers  of  that  period.  They 
sometimes  spoke  as  if  God  were  more  easily  pro- 
pitiated at  the  shrines  of  the  martyrs  than  else- 
where.   [See  Patbon  Saints]. 

Where  once  this  opinion  of  the  prerogative 
of  prayer  at  a  martyr*B  shrine  became  general, 
it  necessarily  gave  a  great  impetus  to  pilgrim- 
ages.    Men  were  ready  to  travel  any  distance  to 
obtain  certainly  a  benefit,  which  prayer  could  ' 
not  procure  for  them  at  home.    The  restoration  of 
health  was  the  boon  most  commonly  sought ;  but 
nothing  was  supposed  to  be  beyond  the  power  or 
the  goodwill  of  the  martyr.     Some,  therefore, 
asked  for  children  (Basil.  Hom.  in  zl.  Mart.  8X 
some  for  success  in  business  (id.  Horn,  in  Mam.  1) 
or  war  (Greg.  Tur.  Hist.  Fr.  ii.  37),  or  for  the 
continuance  of  peace  (t6ui  iii.  28),  or  for  the 
detection  of  guilt  and  vindication  of  innocence 
(Aug.  Epist.  Ixxviii.  3).     Others  praved  for  the 
souls  of  the  departed.    To  a  son  wno  is  repre* 
sented  asking,  in  reference  to  a  pious  father, 
**  Why  should  I  pray  for  him,  why  give  alms, 
why  fast,  why  visit  the  bodies  of  the  saints  ?  " 
the  assurance  is  given,  '^  It  is  a  holy  and  whole- 
some thought  to  pray  for  the  dead  (2  Mace.  xii. 
46), .  .  .  and  to  make  pilgrimages  that  they  may 
be  released  from  their  sins  "  (Pseudo-Aug.  Serm, 
ad  Fratr.  in  Eremo^  44 ;  0pp.  S.  Aug.  app.  v). 
With  equal  confidence  men  undertook  pilgrim- 
ages as  a  means  of  obtaining  spiritual  benefits 
for    themselves.     Thus    Caesarius,    a.d.    502, 
thought  that  grace  to  overcome  sinful  habits 
would  be  granted  to  the  pilgrim :  *'  Frequenting 
the  threshold  of  the  saints,  they  wonld  implore 
their  help  against  the  sins  themselves  "  {Settn. 
60,  $  3).      Victory  over  sin  would  insure  itn 
forgiveness ;  and  this,  also,  the  penitent  pilgrim 
asked  for  in  direct  terms.      E.  g.  Lothair,  a.d. 
560,  '^in  the  51st  year  of  his  reign,  sought  the 
threshold  of  St.  Martin  with  many  gifts,  and 
arriving  at  Tours,  at  the  tomb  of  the  said  prelate, 
unfolded  all  the  actions  which  he  had  done  amiss, 
and  prayed  with  great  groans  that  the  blessed 
confessor  would  beg  the  mercy  of  God  for  his 
faults  "  (Greg.  Tur.  Hist.  Fr.  iv.  21).    Similarly, 
Pepin,  in  768,  went  to  Tours  to  implore  St.  Martin 
"  that  he  would  deign  to  beseech  the  mercy  of 
God  for  his  crimes "  (Fredegar.  Hist»  Oreg.  Ccth 
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tin.  \r.  135).  In  England  also,  daring  the  lame 
century,  we  find  persons  planning  a  Tisit  to 
Rome,  ^  that  there  they  might  obtain  the  pardon 
of  their  sins "  (Cangyth  ad  Bonif.  Ep.  ;^0  inter 
A///>.  Bonif,  ed.  Wiirdtw.).  Wilfrid  went  to 
Rome,  **  ab  ea  [sc.  sede  Apostolical  omnem  roodum 
maculae  soWendum  sibi  credens     (  Fito,  §  3). 

Such  Toluntary  penitents  were  known  by  their 
habit  from  the  6th  century  downwards,  but  I 
cannot  discorer  what  its  pecularities  were. 
Venantius  Fortunatus,  560,  relating  an  old  tra- 
dition, represents  one  whom  he  calls  **  righteous 
and  holy  **  as  *'  going  the  round  of  rery  many 
villages  and  cities  in  the  winter  season,  wearing 
the  habit  of  a  penitent,  in  search  of  the  medicine 
of  hU  soul"  {Viia  S,  MaurUii,  24).  I  do  not 
take  this  as  evidence  of  a  practice  much  earlier 
than  the  age  of  the  writer. 

(6)  I  enance. — Pilgrimages  voluntarily  under- 
taken in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  pardon  of  sin, 
naturally  suggested  the  imposition  of  pilgrimage 
as  a  public  penance.  Morinus  (de  Sacram, 
Ponit.  viii.  17,  §  1)  supposes  that  this  custom  did 
not  begin  before  the  7th  century ;  bot  even  if 
Caesarius  (it.  s.)  refers  to  voluntary  pilgrimages 
only,  a  i>assage  in  Greeory  of  Tours  is  sufficient 
to  prove  it  earlier,  m  relates  that,  about  the 
year  539,  '*  a  certain  fratricide,  bound  with  iron 
rings  for  the  enormity  of  his  crime,  was  ordered 
to  make  the  circuit  of  the  places  of  the  saints 
fur  seven  years"  {de  Gior,  Confess.  87).  The 
penance  here  described  was  afterwards  common 
in  the  cases  of  aggravated  murder,  the  rings 
being  made  from  the  weapon  with  which  the 
crime  had  been  committed :  **  Ipso  decemente 
pontifice,  ex  ipso  gladio  ferrei  nexus  compo- 
nantur,  et  collum  peccatoris,  venter  atquebrachia. 
strictim  innectantnr  ex  ipsis  ferreis  vinculis  ** 
( Jf/roc.  SS.  Fioriam  et  FiormtH,  Martene  ds  Ant. 
Eccl.  Bit.  i.  vi.  iv.  2 ;  see  also  Baluxe,  IfoL  in 
Cupit.  Rej.  Ff-anc.  ii.  1198). 

The  earliest  canons  which  prescribe  pilgrimage 
as  a  penance  do  not,  as  we  shall  see,  mention 
the  holy  places ;  but  that  they  were  visited  by 
the  professed  penitents  may  be  shewn  from 
other  documents.  The  PoenUaniiale  of  Theodore 
of  Canterbury,  A.i>.  688,  condemns  a  bishop,  for 
certain  sintf,  to  be  deposed,  to  be  twenty-five 
years  in  penance,  to  fast  five  on  bread  and  water, 
and  to  **  end  the  days  of  his  life  in  pilgrimage  " 
(Morinus,  u.  s.  vii.  15,  {  1).  Egbert,  archbishop  of 
York,  732,  of  a  homicide  :  ^  For  we  will  that  he 
perform  penance  in  a  forei|rn  land  ten  years** 
{PocniteiUiaiey  i.  p.  i.  24).  [TixiLE.]  The  mur- 
derer of  an  ordained  person  was  to  **  leave  his 
country  and  possessions  and  go  to  Rome  to 
the  pope,  and  then  do  as  the  pope  should 
order  him**  (Poenit.  iv.  6>  The  council  of 
Chftlons-sar-Sa&ne,  813,  while  condemning  pil- 
grimages from  wrong  motives,  yet  declares  that 
the  devotion  of  those  who,  having  confessed 
sin  to  their  parish  priest  and  received  his 
cdunsel  to  that  effect,  **  desire  to  visit  the  thresh- 
olds of  the  apostles  or  any  of  the  saints,  per- 
severing in  prayer,  giving  alms,  amending  their 
life,  and  correcting  their  manners,  is  altogether 
worthy  of  commendation"  (can.  45).  From 
this  century  downwards,  many  great  criminals 
resorted  to  Rome  to  obtain  mitigation  of  the 
penance  imposed  by  their  own  bishop.  Nicholas 
I.,  8(i7,  writing  to  a  bishop  with  reference  to 
such  a  case,  says :  "  Undique  etenim  vtfnientes 
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admodum  plurimi,  suorum  facinorum  proditorea, 
quantum  dolorcm  iaferant  pectori  nostro,  plaa 
singultu  reminiscimur  quam  calamo  scrili  quest. 
Inter  quos  videlicet  istum  Wimarum  ad  Mpoesto- 
lorum  limina  festinasse  oognoscite."  This  man 
had  murdered  his  three  sons  ;  yet  the  pope 
lightened  his  penance  {Epist.  Nic.  136  ad  Sico' 
ladrufn).  We  see  here  one  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  the  action  of  the  popes,  ever  anxious  to 
keep  up  by  exercise  the  authority  which  they 
had  acquired,  tended  to  the  destruction  of  all 
discipline.  In  such  pilgrimages  also  we  trace 
the  origin  of  reserved  cases,  i.e.  of  the  practice 
of  referring  some  great  sins  to  Rome  for*  abso- 
lution. 

VI.  Letters  of  Commendation.  —  Pilgrims  re- 
ceived letters  from  their  bishops,  abbats,  or  other 
superiors,  to  attest  their  bond  JUie  character, 
addressed  to  the  secular  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  Forms  of  such  letters  are  extant. 
One  runs  thus :  ^  Quatenus  praesens  portitor 
ille,  non  (ut  plerisque  mos  est)  vacandi  causa, 
sed  propter  nomen  Domini,  itinera  ardua  et 
laboriosa  parvi  pendens,  ob  lucrandam  orationem 
limina  sanctorum  A})ostolorum  Domini  Petri  et 
Pauli  adire  cupiens,*'  &c.  (Marculfi  Formulae,  \L 
49;  Indiculum  Generate  ad  Omnes  IL  mines}. 
Another  says  of  the  pilgrim :  "  Petiit  nobis  at 
ad  basilicam  S.  Petri  patris  vestri  pro  suis  culpis, 
vel  pro  nostra  stabilitate,  valeat  ambulare  ad 
orationem.  Propterea  has  literas  cum  saluta- 
tions per  ipsum  ad  vos  direximus  ut  in  amore 
Dei  et  S.  Petri  ipsum  ad  hospitium  recipiatis," 
&c  {Furmfiiae,  Bignon.  xv.  CapU.  Reg.  Fr.  it 
503,  Charta  Tracturia).  Such  letters  were 
given  to  public  penitents  on  whom  a  pilgrimage* 
was  imposed.  Thus  in  a  third  form  the  bishop 
or  abbat,  after  reciting  the  crime,  adds :  **  Nos 
pro  hac  causa,  secundum  consuetudinem  vel 
canonicam  institutionem,  dijudicavimus  ut  in 
lege  pere^rinoniro  ipse  praefatas  vir  annis  tot  in 
peregrinatione  ambulare  deberet."  He  there- 
fore begs  them,  as  the  penitent  is  only  wander- 
ing '*  pro  peccatis  spis  redimendis,"  to  give  him 
shelter,  fire,  bread  and  water,  **  et  postea  sine 
detentione  liceat  ei  ad  loca  sanctorum  festi- 
nare  **  (Marculf.  App.  10,  Trachwia  pro  Itenere 
peragendo).  This  shews  conclusively  how  the 
period  of  exile  was  expected  to  be  spent. 
Among  the  extant  letters  of  Alcuin  is  one  in 
favour  of  a  pilgrim  friend  addressed  ''amicis 
per  diversas  nominum  dignitates."  He  calls  it 
^litterae  precatoriae"  {Ep.  210,  Commend,  ad 
Anuc.y.  The  bishops  of  Rome  furnished  pilgrim 
penitents  with  similar  letters  for  their  return 
home.  The  form  in  the  L^r  Diwmus  Rom. 
Pont,  begins  thus:  *< Praesentium  latores  pro 
sua  devotione  liminibus  beatorum  principum 
apostolorum  praesentati,  petierunt  ut,  a  nobis 
relaxati,  valeant  ad  propria  remeare  **  (cap.  vi. 
tit.  X.  Item  Tractoria}. 

YII.  Other  Encouragements  and  Helps. — ^Hospi- 
tality to  pilgrims,  both  on  the  road  and  on  their 
arrival  at  the  shrine,  was  inculcated  as  a  sacred 
duty.  Men  were  reminded  that  what  they  did 
unto  them  was  done  unto  Christ  {Car.  If.  802, 
Capit.  i.  27),  and  that  they  might  hope  to  find 
that  they  had  entertained  angels  unawares 
{(hnc.  Aquisgr.  789,  can.  75).  The  council  now 
quoted  addressed  a  decree  to  all  laymen  and 
clerks :  ^  Hoc  nobis  competens  et  venerabile 
videtur  ut  hospites,  peregrin!  et  pauperes  sus- 
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ceptiones  regulares  et  canonicas  per  loca  dirersa 
habeant "  {iHK).  In  d02  Charlemagne  pro- 
claimed a  law  that  ^  none  within  his  dominions, 
rich  or  poor,  should  venture  to  deny  hospitality 
to  pilgrims ;  that  is,'^  he  explains,  **  let  no  one 
for  the  love  of  God  and  his  sonl's  health  refuse 
shelter,  fire,  and  water,  either  to  pilgrims  walking 
through  the  land  for  God's  sake  or  to  any  tra- 
veller "  (Copit.  i.  27).  Of  Charlemagne  himself, 
Eginhard  says  :  "  He  loved  travellers  [peregrinos] 
and  (lestowed  great  pains  on  their  entertainment ; 
so  that  their  number  seemed  (without  unreason- 
able complaint)  burdensome  not  to  the  palace 
only  but  to  the  kingdom  "  (rita,§  21).  This 
was  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  Alcuin : 
^'Regum  merces  in  miserorum  juvamine,  et 
maxime  peregrinorum  sacra  sancti  Petri  prin- 
cipis  apostolorum  limina  petentium,  magna 
apud  diviuHm  constat  esse  clenientiam  "  {£/t, 
26  ad  Anijilbertim).  Herard  of  Tours,  858, 
charges  his  presbyters  to  *Move  hospitality 
above  all  things  "  and  to  **  undertake  the  care 
of  widows,  pilgrims,"  &c.  (cap.  18). 

In  many  places  permanent  hostels  were 
erected  for  the  reception  of  strangers,  especially 
religious  pilgrims.  Such  a  house  was  called 
xenudjcJdum  ("  xen. ;  id  est  locus  venerabilis  in 
«luo  peregrini  suscipiuntur  " ;  Capit,  Rej.  Franc. 
ii.  20)  or  hospitale  peregrinorum  (because  in  it 
were  entertained  **  peregrini  et  paui)eres,  in 
quibus  speclaliter  Christus  suscipitur " ;  Capit, 
Carol.  Calv.  tit.  xxviii.  10>  "  On  the  mount  of 
Kitria,"  says  Palladius,  '*  was  a  xeuodochium  in 
which  the  monks  entertained  any  guest  who 
presented  himself  throughout  the  time  of  his 
stay,  even  if  he  wished  to  remain  there  two  or 
three  years  "  {HisU  Laua.  7).  Claudia,  the  mother 
of  St.  Eugenia,  "  built  a  xenodochium  at  Alex- 
andria, and  settled  lands  to  serve  for  the  recep- 
tion of  travellers  "  (  Vita  Eugcn.  19  ;  Rosweyd, 
346).  John  the  Almoner,  who  became  patriarch 
in  609,  is  said  to  have  built  several  in  the  same 
city  (Leontius,  Vita  Joan.  49).  There  appears 
to  have  been  such  an  institution  at  Rome  in  the 
7th  century ;  for  pope  Martin,  hi  his  exile,  A.D. 
tt54,  speaking  of  the  hospitality  accorded  at 
Rome  to  Pyrrhus  the  heretic,  when  he  went 
*'  ad  vestigia  beati  Petri,'*  says :  **  Quisquis  venit 
illuc  miserabilis  homo  hospitari,  omnia  ad  nsuro 
praebentur  ei,  et  nullum  imronnem  suis  donis 
S.  Petrus  repellit  venientium  illuc;  sed  panis 
mundissimus  et  vina  diversa  dantur,  non  solum 
ei,  sed  et  hominibus  ei  pertinentibns "  ijCon^ 
metnoratioj  Hard.  Cone  iii.  684).  Zachary  of 
Rome,  742,  ordered  frequent  gifU  of  food  to  be 
taken  **  peregrinis  qui  ad  beatum  Petrnm  moran- 
tur"  (Anast.  Bibl.  Vit.  Pont  93),  where  the 
last  word  seems  to  imply  a  residence  provided 
for  them.  Leo  III.,  795,  gave  lands  ^  pro  ali- 
moniis  Christi  pauperum,  seu  advenis,  vel  pere- 
grinis, qui  ex  longinquis  regionibus  veninnt" 
{pfid.  98),  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  built  for 
their  use  the  hospital  of  St.  Peregrinus,  which 
was  afterwards  largely  endowed  by  Paschal, 
A.D.  817  (i6.  100).  Lonis  the  Godly.  ▲.D.  814, 
assigned  a  property  near  Vienne  to  this  use : 
**R^dimus  etiam  ibi  quandam  villam  quae 
Tocatur  Fasiana,  quam  volumus  ad  susceptionem 
peregrinorum  et  alimonia  pauperum  ibidem 
fnturis  proficere  teroporibus"  {Praecept.  Lud. 
Fii,  Baluze,  Oipit,  Reg.  Fr,  ii.  1404).  The 
council  of  Aachen,  816|  ordered  canons  to  pro- 


vide a  "  house  of  reception  in  which  the  poor 
could  be  gathered,"  over  which  a  brother  should 
be  set  "  to  entertain  strangers  and  pilgrims  who 
came  there  "  {Capit.  i.  141). 

ViU.  'J'he  Washing,  of  Pilgrhn^  Fcet.--l\i\M 
was  an  observance  on  which  great  stress  waa 
laid.  Thus  Caesarius  of  Aries,  ▲.D.  502,  enu- 
merates among  the  acts  of  Christian  virtue 
"  sanctorum  peregrinantium  pedes  humiliter  ab« 
luere"  (iierm,  62,  §  3;  similariy,*  57,  §  4; 
67,  §  2).  Another  Western  homilist  enforces 
the  duty  at  some  length  from  our  Lord's  ex- 
ample and  words,  St.  John  xiii.  4  {Serm, 
149,  §  1,  in  App.  iv.  ad  0pp.  S.  Aug.  ed. 
Ben.)  The  monks  of  Fulda,  in  a  petition  to 
Charlemagne,  say:  **Quod  peregrinorum  sua- 
ceptio  et  lavatio  in  eis  pedum  non  negligatur, 
sed  secundum  regulam  et  secundum  priorum 
noetrurum  consuetudinem,  quandocunque  vene* 
rint,  miseincorditer  susdpiantor,  et  ab  omnibus 
patribus  lavatio  pedum  ets  exhibeatur  "  ( Libel-' 
/iM,  c.  13,  in  Baluze,  Not.  ad  Capit  Reg.  Fr.  ii. 
1086).  In  the  same  age  some  monks  sent  by 
their  abbat  to  gather  hints  from  the  mona>tery 
at  Reichenau  report  to  him  that  there  "they 
wash  the  feet  of  pilgrims  every  week-day,  with 
psalmsinging  on  their  way  to  it  and  back " 
{Capit.  Monach.  3,  Baluze,  u.  s.  App,  Actor.  Vet. 
ii.  1380>.  Monka  were  especially  tied  to  this 
ob:«ervance  on  Maundy  Thursday,  the  day  on 
which  the  precept  {m-mdaium)  was  given. 
Thus  the  council  of  Aachen,  817 :  **  That  the 
Maundy  (if  it  be  the  time  of  the  Supper)  both 
of  the  fathers  and  of  travellers  [peregrinorum] 
take  place"  (can.  24,  Cap.  Reg.  Fr.  i.  583). 
These  latter  testimonies  probably  refer  to  all 
travellers,  religious  and  secular ;  for  the  original 
rule  of  Benedict  (c.  53)  included  all.  Compare 
S.  Fructuosi  Regula,  c.  10.  St.  Columba,  560, 
expecting  visitors,  says :  **  Draw  water  to  wash 
our  guests'  feet "  (  Vita  auct.  Adamn.  i.  4). 

IX.  fyx)tection  on  the  Road. — From  an  early 
period  pilgrims  were  put  under  the  especial  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  A  decree  of  Dagobert,  ▲.d. 
630,  says :  *'  Let  no  one  dare  to  molest  or  hurt 
a  traveller  abroad ;  for  some  go  about  for  God's 
sake,  others  for  necessary  business.  Neverthe- 
less, the  same  peace  is  necessary  for  all "  (Tit. 
iiL  4 ;  comp.  Cap.  Reg.  Fr.  v.  364).  Pepin  of 
Italy,  793 :  ^  Touching  strangers  and  pilgrims, 
who,  in  the  service  of  God,  are  hastening  to 
Rome  or  to  other  places  to  the  bodies  of  the 
saints,  that  they  go  and  return  in  safety  under 
our  protection"  (/^.  Longab.  i.  ix.  28). 
Charlemagne,  writing  in  796  to  Olfa,  king  of  the 
Mercians,  promises  safe -conduct  to  English 
pilgrims  parsing  through  his  dominions: 
**  Touching  pilgrims  who  desire  to  go  to  the 
threshold  of  the  blessed  apostles  for  the  love  of 
God,  and  the  health  of  their  own  souls,  let  them 
go  in  peace,  without  any  molestation  "  (Baluze, 
Capit.  Rej.  Fr.  i.  274). 

X.  Exemption  from  ToU. — ^The  words  "  without 
any  molestation,"  used  by  Charlemagne  above, 
intimated  freedom  from  every  impost  paid  by 
travellers  to  the  crown.  For  he  proceeds :  "•  But 
if  any,  not  in  the  service  of  religion,  but  in 
pursuit  of  gain  are  found  among  them,  let  them 
pay  the  appointed  tolls  at  the  proper  places." 
This,  however,  was  already  an  old  privilege, 
having  been  granted  by  Pepin  in  755 :  **  Touch- 
ing pilgrims  who  travel  for  the  sake  of  God^ 
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that  thej  Uk«  firom  th«m  no  toUi "  (li>  ^f<w^ 
F«rMiut,  22).  Two  yew*  Utcr,  at  Mets,  h« 
•xprfltMd  thk  more  fallj:  **That  je  on  no 
account  detain  thoie  who  an  on  their  way  to 
Rome  or  elsewhere  for  the  take  of  God  at  the 
brid^  and  dame  or  on  the  ferry-boat,  nor  make 
any  accusation  againit  any  pilgrim  on  account 
of  his  baggage,  nor  take  any  toll  of  them  "  {Syn. 
Met,  c.  6). 

XI.  £ml8  of  Piignmtige,— The  moral  danger  to 
the  pilgrim  is  obriona,  and  bad  reenlts  were  early 
noticed.  Gregory  of  Myasa,  a-D.  370,  urged 
against  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  that  not 
only  was  there  no  command  for  it,  but  pilgrims 
suffered  a  spiritual  loss  through  it.  He  dwells 
on  the  wickedness  of  thoee  cities  in  the  East, 
through  which  they  had  to  pass,  and  asserts 
that  it  penetrated  into  the  lodgings  and  hostels 
wliich  they  were  obliged  to  frequent,  and  aaks 
in  a  prorerb,  **  How  can  one  pass  through  the 
smoke  without  smarting  eyes  ?"  {De  £unt,  Jfitros. 
ii.  1085.)  Nor  does  he  deem  Jerusalem  itself 
le«  wicked,  or  less  full  of  danger.  [See  Holt 
Places,  II.  toI.  i.  p.  775.]  St.  Jerome  {SbitL), 
▲.D.  393,  giTUs  amilar  testimony.  Our  country- 
nan,  Bon^fisce,  bears  witness  to  the  eiistenoe  of 
the  same  erils  in  •£urope.  For,  writing  to 
Cnthbert  of  Canterbury,  about  743,  he  alleges 
that  the  pilgrimage  to  Rome  was  almost  certainly 
fatal  to  female  chastity:  *<They  are  rained  in 
great  part,  few  remaining  chaste."  **  There  are 
very  few  cities  in  Lombardy,  or  Franoe,  or  Gaul, 
in  which  there  is  not  an  adulteress  or  prostitute 
of  the  £nglish  nation ;  which  is  a  scandal,  and 
the  disgrace  of  the  whole  church."  {EpM,  ad 
Cudb.  6.)  He  suggested  that  women  should  be 
restrained  by  authority  from  making  the  pil- 
grimage. In  France  the  council  of  Chalons-sur- 
Saone,  813,  denounced  other  erib  of  which  pil- 
grimages were  the  occasion :  **  A  rery  great 
error  is  committed  by  certain  persons,  who  iU- 
adrisedly  travel  to  Rome  or  Toun  and  certain 
other  places  under  the  pretence  of  prayer. 
There  are  presbyters  and  deacons  and  other 
clerks,  who  living  carelessly  think  themselyes 
ihereby  cleansed  from  their  sins,  and  entitled  to 

etum  to  the  exercise  of  their  ministry,  if  they 
*each  the  aforesaid  places.  There  are  also 
jaymen,  who  think  that  they  are  sinning,  or 
have  sinned,  with  impunity,  because  they 
frequent  those  places  for  prayer.  There  are 
also  some  of  the  powerful  who,  to  gain  revenue, 
under  pretence  of  the  journey  to  Rome  er  Tours, 
make  a  great  gathering,  oppress  many  of  the 
poor,  and  affect  to  do  for  the  sake  of  their 
devotions,  or  of  a  visit  to  the  holy  plaoes,  that 
which  they  do  in  truth  from  oovetousness  alone. 
There  are  also  poor  persons  who  undertake  it 
either  merely  to  have  a  better  plea  for  begging 
(of  whose  number  are  they  who»  wandering  to 
all  parts,  ialsely  assert  that  they  are  going 
there),  or  because  they  are  so  senseless  as  to 
think  themselves  cleansed  from  their  sins  by  the 
mere  sight  of  holy  places  "  (can.  45). 

XII.  Numenclatw^ — At  a  later  period  a  pilgrim 
to  Rome  was  called  **  Romipeta''or  **Romeus  ";  in 
Attvergne,  *'  Romoneon  ";  in  Provence,  *'  Romieu  "; 
&c.  (Ducange) ;  in  Franoe  generally  **  Romier  " — 
names  given  at  length  to  all  vagrants ;  whence 
probably  the  English  verb  **  to  roam."  Similarly, 
it  is  said,  a  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Land  (Sancta 
Terra;)  was  a  ''saonterer/'    Those  who  had  been 


there,  brought  home  branches  of  the  palm,  ani 
were  thence  called  **  palmen,"  ^  palmarii,"  **  psJ- 
mati,"  French,  **  panmters  ";  and  sometimes  ia 
France,  '^ramiers"  (Gretser  de  Soar,  Pertgrm 
iLU> 

On  this  subject,  Zaeearia  (BtbUogrr^ia  Seheti^ 
iii.  ix.  2,  in  Flenrr's  DiwdpL  Pup.  IM,  Yen. 
1761)  refers  us  to  P.  F.  X.  Mannbart  de  AiU^ 
f^atibua  Chri$tiamt  mm,  §  5,  n.  84  seqq.,  Auf. 
Vindel.  1767 ;  to  his  own  Amim  Smdus,  ii.  ir. 
4  {DeW  Ann*  amOa,  Rom.  1775);  to  Petms 
Laxerus  de  Scun  VeL  Chrtii,  Romania  Ptr^ 
grwaiime^  Rom.  1774;  and  Jo.  Stallenus,  Vk^ 
didae  JteUguM  Pengrmamihm,  Colon.  1643L 
See  also  J.  Gretser  de  Saerit  et  Beiigioeie  Per^ 
grinaUtmSMt,  Ingolst  1606;  A.  A.  Pellicia  de 
Chriet  Eoclee,  PoUiia,  ii.  18 ;  ▼.  5,  §  2,  Neap. 
1777  ;  P.  Molinaeus  de  Peregrmatiombue  £hipa^ 
etitumt  (with  which  is  printed  Gregory  oi 
Nyssa's  Ep,  de  EuaU.  Hkroe^y,  Hanov.  1607 ; 
T.  M.  Mamaehus,  Orig,  ei  AnUq.  Chritt.  torn.  ii. 
De  Pertgr,  Vet.  Ckrist.  m  Paheet.,  Flor.  1749 ; 
J.  H.  Heidegger,  JDieaerL  de  Peregr.  JSelig, 
m  apem  ffwrxM.,  Bom.  lie.  [W.  £.  S.] 

PILLAR  SAINTS.   [Mortification.] 

PINNA8,  Scythian  martyr  with  Innas  and 
Rimas ;  commemorated  Jan.  20.  (BaaiL  Memoi.  ; 
CW.  Bytant.).  [C.  H.] 


PINTTUS,  bishop  of  Gnosfus  in  Crete ; 
memorated    Get.    10    (Usuard.   Jforl;   Meri. 
Bom. ;  BolL  Acta  33.  Get.  t.  9). 

[C.  H.] 

PIONIUS,  martyr  at  Smyrna;  commemo- 
rated Feb.  1  (Usuard.  Mart. ;  ^Vet.  Rom.  Mart ; 
BoU.  Acta  33.  Feb.  i  40).  [C.  H.] 

PIONITS,  presbyter  and  martyr  with  Metro- 
dorus  at  Nicomedia ;  commemorated  March  12 
(Florus,  Mart.  ap.  Bed.) ;  Pion  and  Metrodus,  two 
martyrs  at  Smyrna,  occur  on  this  day  in  Hienm. 
Mart.  [C.  H.] 

PISALIS,  PiSELU,  PiSCLUM  (Gallice,  PoHe% 
or  Ptkai^e,  the  same  as  the  CALEFAcnoBiuif,  a 
chamber  in  a  monastery  heated  in  winter,  either 
by  an  open  6replace  as  at  St.  Gall,  or  with  hot- 
water  pipes,  which  served  as  the  common  room 
of  the  brethren,  for  oodal  intercottrse.  Its 
usual  place  was  under  the  dormitory  on  the 
east  side  of  the  cloisters  ('*  Reginboldns  .  •  . 
aedificarit  primnm  dormitorium  subtns  autem 
pisalem;"  Ajct  Mvreneie  MonatL  p.  9,  ap.  Du 
Cange.)  At  SL  Gall  it  had  an  outlet  com- 
municating with  the  nearssortMrn.  Fires  were 
lighted  in  it  from  November  1.  *'A  cjilendis 
Novembris  oonoedetur  fratribus  aocessus  ignia, 
locus  aptus  fratribus  designetur  cujus  refrigio 
hybemalis  algoris  et  intemperies  levigatar" 
iCenoord.  Bafdar.  3  DuneL  Cant  Mon.  AngL  i. 
xzxiv.).  Adelard  {Statuta  Corbeiene.  c.  6^ 
speaks  of  the  Pieelum  as  only  in  temporary  use, 
^^pieeh  .  .  .  tempore  quando  illo  uti  necasao 
est "  (ap.  Du  Cange,  tub  voc.)  Du  Cange  is  In 
error  in  identifying  it  with  the  wardrobe.  At 
St.  Gall,  the  house  of  the  novices  and  the 
iufirmary  had  each  their  separate  Pitalie  for  the 
use  of  the  inmates.  [See  CuUBOU,  VoL  I.  n, 
388,  MoNABTfiRT.]  [EL  v.] 

PISCICULL    [Fjbh:  IXOYC] 


PISCINA 

PISCINA,  a  deaigAatimi  of  tbd  font,  for  ' 
waich  Optatns  gif es  a  mystical  reason  in  oon- 
nexion  with  the  acrontichal  name  of  Oluri8t(lx^^) 
.jMscta),  *'Hic  est  pisas  qui  in  baptismate  per 
inrocationem  fontinalibas  «iidis  interitiur,  mt 
quae  aqua  faeirat  a  piece  etiam  pieoina  Tooi' 
Utur'*  (Optat.  Uh.  iii.  p.  62,  Paris,  1631). 
J^iaoma  was  aliio  the  deelgnation  for  the  infwuU^ 
htlwn,  or  basin  to  the  right  (sout^)  of  the  altar, 
in  which  the  ministering  priest  washed  his  hands 
before  He  oomroenced  the  fiuoharistic  serriee 
(CyriL  HieroB.  Catech.  Myskigog,  v.  2 ;  Auguot. 
Qw»$»L  Vet  4t  Noo,  Teti.  c  4.  101 ;  Binterim, 
JMnkwurdigJuUm,  IV.  L  112).  [£.  V.] 

PISTIS,  martyr  with  IQpis,  Agape,  and  their 
mother  Sophia ;  commemorated  Sept.  16  (Basil. 
if«Mo/.),  Sept.  17  (jOal,  3ymKikt\  Daniel,  Cod, 
XOurg.  Iv.  269).  [a  H  J 

PISTUS,  martyr  with  his  brothers  Theognis 
and  Agapius  sons  of  Yalerina  and  Bassa ;  com- 
memorated Aug.  21  (Basil.  Menol.) ;  a  martyr  of 
the  same  name,  with  no  mention  of  the  family, 
occurs  on  this  day  in  Sieron.  Mart,        [C.  H  J 

PLACIDUS,  martyr  with  Euticius  and 
others  in  Sidly  ;  commtemorated  Oct.  5  (Usuard. 
Mart,',  Boll.  Acta  S8,  Oct.  iii.  114;  Hieron, 
PLAarus).  ^       [0.  H.] 

PLAGAL.  The  name  giv«ti  to  tbur  scales  or 
modes  added  by  St.  Gregory  to  those  fixed  for 

'the  church  chants  as  settled  by  St.  Ambrose. 
The  former  were  called  Authentic  (o.  AUTHRNTicX 
and  bore  the  names  Doriafi,  Phrygian,  Lydian, 
and  Mixolydian,  ranging  respectively  through 
the  octares  D— d,  E— «,  P— f,  0— g.  The  Plagal 
nodes  were  called  Hypodorian,  Hypophrygian, 
Hypoiydian,  and  Hypomixolydian,  and  Were 
placed  a  fourth  below  these  respectively,  ranging 
irom  A — a,  B — ^b,  O— c,  and  1>— d :  but  their 
"**  final "  or  "tonic"  was  the  same  ad  before,  viz.: 
D,  £,  F,  G.  Thus  the  Hypomikolydian  mode 
differed  from  the  Dorian,  although  it  was  con- 

'tained  in  the  same  octave  D — d,  in  that  the 
division  of  the  octave  in  the  respective  cases  wete 
thus  :-^ 


Dorian. 


PLANETiL 
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Bypomixolydian. 


The  prerailing  note,  or  "dominant,** 
lower  than  the  coiTOsponding  authentic  dominant, 
being  respectively  F,  a,  a,  c  (see  also  liUBiO). 
These  modes  were  called  the  2nd,  4th,  6th,  and 
8th;  and  at  an  earlier  period  Flagis  prothi, 
Plaffis  deuteri,  Plagis  triti^  Plagis  tetrardi. 
£aco  wait  considered  as  "  related  **  to  the  oor- 
respondiag  authentic  mode.  This  may  be  illus- 
trated, but  not  represented,  by  the  modern  use, 
in  which  A  miuor  is  said  to  be  the  **  relative 
■alnor  **  of  C,  or  in  which,  by  some  authoritios, 
C  minor  is  claimed  to  be,  in  another  sense,  a 
''relative  minor*' of  C.  An  illustration  of  the 
fiict  that  two  modes  may  consist  of  the  same 
notes,  may  be  given  by  the  difierent  treatment  of 


iha  verslelea  and  r^ap^nsea  now  in  use  in  ^atk*- 
drala :  assuming  the  priest's  reciting  note  to  be 
Q,  on  week-days  they  are  often,  and  perhaps 
nsnally,  heard  sbag  harmonised  with  the  plain 
song  in  the  Treble,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
tonality  of  G;  but  on  Sundays  and  festivals, 
when  Tallis's  harmonies  are  uaoi,  the  same  plain 
song  is  put  into  the  Tenor,  and  the  prevailing 
tonality  is  (X 

In  consequence  of  the  relationship  b#ween  tJle 
authentic  modes  and  their  oorretpdnding  Plagak, 
more  extended  compositions  are  to  be  found  In 
both  combined,  a  practice  tl^B  modem  musicians 
have  largely  imitated.  {Ck>npare  Mendelssohn's 
Lieder  ohne  Wortej  i.  5 ;  ii.  2,  &c. ;  Handel's  chorna, 
"  He  saw  tho  lovelr  youth "  {Thgodord) ; 
Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony;  Moiart's  Pianoforto 
Quartett  in  G  minor;  Weber's  Overture,  Der 
FrmKh&tz,  and  many  others.]  This  changing  of 
modes  or  scales  was  known  in  the  time  of  Euelkl, 
by  whom  it  is  called  fMrafi^ri  (Introd.  Harm.) ; 
but  although  apparently  unrestricted  by  him,  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  restricted  by  the 
church  eomposers  to  the  pair  of  authentic  and 
plagal  modes  corresponding  to  each  other.  A 
very  good  example  of  this,  but  of  a  later  period, 
is  the  plain  song  tune*  to  the  Dim  Irae 
(Hymnal  Noted  Mo.  46);  the  first  two  stanzas 
are  set  in  the  Hypodorian  mode,  the  third  and 
fourth  in  the  Dorian  itseU:  [J.  R.  L.] 

PLANET  A.  In  a  prerious  article  [Paenui^] 
we  have  endeavoured  to  trace  out  the  history  of 
the  word  under  which  the  encharistic  super- 
vestment  in  the  Ghreek  church  is  designated.  In 
the  western  church,  since  the  end  of  the  8th 
century,  this  vestment  has  been  almost  universally 
known  as  oamUa,  but  so  for  as  notices  are  found 
of  euch  a  vestment  as  in  use  before  that  date, 
the  word  used  is  pktneta,*  like  castUaj  however, 
and  ^aur6KtiSi  the  word  is  not  restricted  to  its 
eucharistic  meaning,  and  we  shall  presently  cite 
instances  in  which  it  as  found  for  a  dress  worn  by 
laymen. 

In  all  probability,  we  may  assume  that  the 
paenuloy  planeta^  and  catmla  were  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  same  dress,  differing,  that  Is, 
merely  in  points  of  detail :  uid  as  regards  the 
two  latter  words,  while  it  is  true  that  later 
liturgiologists  absolutely  identify  them  {e^, 
Rabauus  Maurus^  m»Av)»  shewing  that  in  process 
of  time  all  distinction  had  been  lost,  yet  it  is 
clear  that  at  an  earlier  period  a  slightly  different 
idea  was  conveyed  by  the  two  terms ;  the  j^/aneia 
being  a  more  costly,  and  the  oemda  a  commoner 
dress,  the  latter  term  also  being  perhaps  a  pro- 
yinciid  or  popular  name  for  tho  more  genwal 
expression  paenuia. 

Thus  we  find  the  ecuuia  as  a  dress  of  monks 
and  peasants  and  working  men  (see  the  article), 
but  references  are  met  with  to  the  pkmeta,  as 
something  too  costly  for  monks  to  wear,  and  as 
actually  in  use  by  senators  and  nobles.  Our 
earliest  instance  of  the  use  of  the  name  oocurs 
early  in  the  5th  oentury.  Cassian,  writing  not 
later  than  417  or  418  A.O.,  when  describing  the 
dress   of   the    Egyptian  moi^s,  mentions  the 


•  We  may  note  that  in  the  AngloSason  Gloeeaiy  of 
XtltriCtftanetu  Is  defined  by  otugye;  though  ooBTenely 
caeppe  is  defined  jwHium,  vtitU  $aeerdotali*.  This 
may  indicate  a  certain  latitiUle  tan  the  use  of  (he  word* . 
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maf'trs^  or  the  short  cloak  which  thej  wore 
covering  the  oeck  and  shouldertf.  *'  That,**  he 
MTBf  ^  they  avoid  at  once  the  coat  and  the  oaten- 
tatioutness  of  pianetae  and  birri*'  {de  C>mahiorwn 
Institutu,  1-7;  Patrol,  xliz.  72).  The  exact 
term  used  hy  Cassian  is,  it  may  be  remarked, 
pianciicoj  which  we  may  assnroe  to  be  a  diminu- 
tive of  plctnata.  In  like  manner,  Isidore  of 
Seville,  two  hundred  years  later,  in  his  Rnte  for- 
bids tojSkis  monks  the  use  of  the  planetd:-^ 
**  orarium,  birros,  planetaa,  non  est  fas  uti,  neque 
ind amenta  vel  calceamenta,  quae  genera! iter 
caetera  monasteria  abntnntor  {i,e.  do  not  use]  ** 
(Jie-fiUa  Mtinaohomm^  o.  12,  {  2 ;  Patrol,  liixiii. 
882). 

The  ptanfda  would  thus  appear  to  be  a  dresa 
whose  costliness  rendered  it  nnsuitable  for  the 
use  of  simple  monks,  whose  duty  it  was  to  avoid 
luxury.  It  was  apparently  a  full  flowing  robe, 
for  Cassian  (sii/^ru)  contrasts  it  with  the  angru- 
turn  paUiolum  which  the  monks  were  to  wear. 
With  this  agrees  the  notice  given  us  bv  Isidore 
of  the  derivation  o(  the  word.  As  there  are 
some  dilBcnlties  connected  with  the  passage,  we 
give  it  at  length.  '^The  casula,"  he  says,  ^is  a 
robe  with  a  hood,  derived  as  a  diminutive  from 
ocaa  [a  house],  b<fCause  it  covers  the  whole 
person — a  sort  of  miniature  oaso.  Similar  is  the 
origin  of  CHCuUa — a  sort  of  miniature  eeiUin  I 
may  add  that  the  Greeks  hold  that  one  of  their 
names  for  these  robes,  planettie^  is  derived  from 
their  free  and  flowing  borders*  [sic  et  Graeci 
planetas  dictos  volnnt,  quia  oris  errantibus  eva- 
gantur].  Hence  the  term  planetary  stars ;  that 
is,  roving  stars ;  stars  which  roll  here  and  there 
with  a  roving  maze  and  motion  of  their  own  " 
{Etym.  lib.  ziz.  24;  Patrol,  Ixzxii.  691).  On 
this  passage  one  or  two  remarks  may  be  briefly 
made.  After  the  derivation  of  caaula  has  been 
given  AS  a  **  little  house,**  follows  the  mention  of 
the  phnetoj  introduced  by  the  words  sic  et.  Of 
course,  however,  the  derivation  in  the  latter  case 
is  on  a  totally  different  groove ;  therefore  the  sic 
points  to  a  Similarity  not  of  the  derivation,  but 
of  the  thing  itself.  That  is  to  say,  Isidore 
practically  identifies  the  jAaneta  with  the  catuia. 
Again  the  derivation  ofptaneta  is  of  course  from 
the  Greek,  and  as  will  be  seen.  Isidore  distinctly 
implies  that  the  name  pkmeta  was  actually  given 
to  the  dress  by  the  Greeks.  Excepting,  however, 
a  remark  of  Rabanus  Maurus,  which  we  shall 
presently  quote,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
further  evidence  forthcoming  to  shew  that  the 
word  planet'X  is  ever  used  in  Greek  in  that  sense. 
This  might  tend  to  prove  that  the  word  passed 
from  Gr«ek  into  Latin  in  it?  astronomical  sense, 
and  that  the  then  Latin  word  developed  this  new 
metaphorical  meaning.  Whether,  however,  the 
oiHScuIty  is  to  be  explained  by  8upposing  that 
evidence  of  usage  existed  to  Isidore,  that  is  not 
forthcoming  to  us,  or  whether  Isidore  was  mis- 
led into  his  statement  by  the  Greek  derivation, 
does  not  appear. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  jAaneta 

seems  to  have  been  a  dress  of  a  somewhat  costly 

description,  suitable  for  men  of  rank.     This  can 

-  be  shewn  not  only  by  the  prohibitions  to  monks 

b  Cf.  Honorins  Augostoduneo^  (Qemma  Animate 
1.  207 ;  PairU.  clzziL  606) :  **  Haec  vesds  [casula]  et 
fHaneta^  qaod  error  sonat,  vocatur,  eo  quod  errabundai 
limbus  cjob  utrinque  in  bncbia  sublevatur.** 
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we  have  already  cited,  bot  by  direct  instances. 
In  a  life  of  Fulgent  ins  (ob.  a.i>.  .S33),  by  one  of 
his  distciples,  a  description  is  given  of  his 
triumphal  return  to  Carthage  afler  his  exile.  A 
heavy  storm  of  rain  coming  on,  the  nobles  used 
their  pianetae  to  form  a  shelter  for  Fulgentios — 
^  tantum  tides  nobilium  crevit,  ut  planetis  suia 
super  beatiAn  Fulgentium  gratanter  ezpaasia, 
repel lerent  tmbres  et  novum  talieroaculi  gt-nva 
artiftosa  cariute  oomponerent  **  (c.  29 ;  Patrol, 
Izv.  146).  Again,  in  the  well-known  represencar 
tioo  of  Gregory  the  Great,  with  his  father  and 
mother,  which  is  described  by  his  biographer, 
John  the  deacon,  in  the  10th  century,  not  only 
Gregory  himself,  an  ecclestastio,  wears  the 
planeta,  but  also  his  father  Gordianus,  a  senator. 
The  former  wore  a  **  planeta  super  dalmaticam 
castanea"  (lib.  iv.  c  84;  PairoL  Izxv.  231); 
and  as  to  the  latter,  *'  Gordiani  habitus'  castanei 
colons  plaoeta  est,  sub  planeta  daimatica  **  (c 
83).  It  may  fairly  be  inferred  from  hence 
that,  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  6th  century  at 
any  rate,  the  phmetOj  whatever  its  use  by  eccle- 
siastics, whether  for  oflictal  use  or  otherwise, 
was  also  a  dress  which  any  gentleman  might 
fairly  use.  In  another  passage  of  the  same 
biography  (lib.  ii.  c.  24 ;  o/>.  cit.  104),  the  refer- 
ence is  not  quite  clear.  A  certain  person  having 
been  excluded  by  Gregory  from  communiun  for 
adultery,  sought  the  aid  of  sorcerers,  who  un- 
dertook that  the  bishop's  horse  should  throw  him 
as  he  rode  in  procession.  The  plan,  however, 
was  readily  foiled  by  the  bishop.  In  the  narra« 
tive  the  expression  occurs :  **  When  the  sorcerers 
recognized  the  prelate,  ex  p!anetatorum  mappula' 
torumque prooeteionibus'*  The m-tppultij  whatever 
its  nature  may  have  been,  was,  as  we  have 
shewn  in  a  previous  article  [Mamplk],  a  special 
4>rivilege  of  the  chief  ecclesiastics  of  the  Roman 
church  in  Gregory's  time.  The  planeta  we  have 
seen  to  be  worn  by  laymen  as  well  as  clerics. 
It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  impossible  to  define 
the  matter  very  exactly  here;  we  can  only 
say  that  the  two  sets  of  people  specified 
were  the  officials  of  high  rank  in  attend- 
ance on  the  bishops  of  Rome;  but  whether 
these  are  to  be  viewed  as  exclusively  clerical,  or 
formed  of  clerics  and  laics  both,  b  doubtful. 
Ducange  (s.  v.  Planeta)  explains  the  two  classes 
as  deacons  and  subdeaoons  respectively;  and 
Marriott  (p.  202,  n.)  considers  the  pUmetati  to 
be  presbyters  and  high  officials,  and  the  maj^ 
pulati  to  be  deacons  and  subdeacons.  We  doubt, 
however,  whether  the  evidence  is  sufficient  to 
justify  us  in  coming  to  a  definite  conclusion. 

Thus  fhr,  we  have  seen  that  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury the  planeta  was  not  an  exclusively  clerical 
dress,  either  at  Rome  or  in  North  Africa. 
Further,  there  appears  to  be  no  allusion  what- 
ever in  the  records  of  the  first  six  centuries 
which  points  to  the  planeta  as  part  of  the 
minieterial  garb  of  the  Christian  clerics.  So  isr 
as  it  was  worn  by  clerics,  it  was  in  virtua  of 
their  official  rank,  not  their  clerical  profesaion, 
the  privilege  being  one  shared  with  laymenl 

The  earliest  instance  in  which  the  pkmeia  is 
referred  to  as  something  specially  pertaining  to 
the  Christian  ministry  is  in  a  canon  of  the 
fourth  council  of  Toledo  (633  ▲.D.^  Here  it  is 
ordered  that  if  a  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon  aknll 
have  been  unjustly  deposed,  and  shall  afterwards 
be  found   innocent,  he  is  still  not  to  regain 
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kin  lost  raok  till  he  shall  have  received  before 
the  altar,  from  the  hands  of  a  bishop,  the  ex- 
ternal badge  of  that  rank.  This  is  in  the  case 
of  a  bishop,  stole,  ring,  and  pastoral  staff;  in  the 
case  of  a  priest,  stole  and  plancta  ;  in  the  case  of 
a  deacon,  stole  and  alb,  and  so  forth  (can.  28, 
Labbe,  t.  1714).  A' later  notice,  but  of  a  less 
definite  character,  is  found  in  the  Regula  Qarumi- 
corwn  (c.  8  ;  Patrol,  Izxxix.  1 102)  of  Chrodegang, 
bishop  of  Metz,  a.d.  743-766,  which  orders  that 
canons  living  **  foris  claustra  "  and  in  the  city 
mvbit  attend  the  chapter  every  Sunday,  *'  cum 
planetis  vel  vestimentis  official ibns." 

From  about  the  year  a.d.  800,  the  term 
p^aneta  was  in  great  measure  superseded  by 
oawUXy  the  two  words  being  thenceforward 
viewed  as  absolutely  synonymous  (see  «.(/. 
Rabanus  Manrus  de  Inst.  Cisr,  lib.  i.  c.  21 ; 
Patrol,  cvii.  309).  [Casulam  .  .  .  banc  Graeci 
planetam  nominant],  Honorius  Augustodunensfs 
(supra] ;  Innocent  ill.  de  8acro  Altaris  Mysteria, 
i.  42 ;  Patrol,  oexvii.  789  [casula  vel  planeU]. 
For  further  illustrations  on  this  point,  see 
Ducange  (s.  v.). 

We  may  call  attention  here  to  a  similar  exten- 
sion of  the  use  of  the  term  planeta  to  that  which 
we  have  already  referred  to  aa  existing  in  the  case 
of  the  phenolixm  in  the  Greek  church.  In  an  Ordo 
Romanua  (viii.  1 ;  Patrol.  Ixxviii.  1000),  we  find 
the  planeta,  as  a  garment,  worn  at  ordination  by 
acolytes,  sub^eacons,  and  deacons.  Whether 
these  differed  in  shape  from  the  priestly  planeta 
is  doubtful ;  but  as  the  matter  falls  outside  our 
period  we  shall  not  pursue  the  sabject  further 
(cf.  i*.  xiv.  64;  Patrol.  Ixxviii.  1170). 

Literature.-^VoT  the  matter  of  the  forefi;oing 
article,  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  Bock,  Oesch,  der 
Itturgischen  OewSnder  des  MitteiSltert,  vol.  i. 
p.  427;  vol.  ii.  pp.  101,  24."^;  Hefele,  BeitrUge 
xu  Kirchengeachishtef  ArchSologie  tmd  Litwyik, 
vol.  ii.  p.  195 ;  Harriott,  Veitiarium  Christianum^ 
App.  C;  and  Ducange,  ^^otsariiim,  s.  v.  [K.  S.] 

PLANETIGUS,  PLAKETABIUS,  an 
astrologer.  The  former  word  seems  to  have 
originated  in  a  ialie  reading  of  St.  Augustine, 
Confesa.  iv.  iii.  4 :  ^  lUos  planeiioo8  quos  mathe- 
matiooa  vocant,"  where  we  should  read  plano$. 
Thence  it  found  its  way  into  Gratian,  Deer.  p.  ii. 
c.  26,  qu.  2,  cap.  8.  Plambtabics  occurs  in 
John  of  Salisbury :  '*  Mathematici,  vel  planetarii, 
dnm  professionis  suae  potentiam  dilatare  nitun- 
tur,  in  erroria  ei  impietatis  mendada  pemicio- 
siseime  corrunnt "  (PolkratiGiu  de  Ifugis  Curial, 
ii.  19).  [W.  E.  S.] 

PLATO,  martyr  at  Ancyra,  brother  of 
martvr  Antiochus ;  commemorated  Nor.  18 
(Basil  Menol. ;  Cal,  Byzant.  with  Romanua) ; 
June  22  (Wright,  Syr.  MaH.)\  July  22 
(Usuard.  Mart. ;  Hieron,  Mart. ;  Fell  Bom, 
Mart,;  Mart,  Bom,;  Boll.  Acta  83,  Jul.  v. 
826,  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  FaatL     [C.  H.] 

PLATONIA,  a  broad  thin  slab  of  marble 
(vA^Tvf),  used  for  inlaying  or  veneering  walls 
or  floors.  Rubens  {Hist.  iSxvennat.  lib.  v.  p.  238, 
apud  Dneange,  sufr  voc.^  speaks  of  ''tabnlam 
marmoreafn  quam  appellabant  Graeca  voce  pla- 
ioniam,"  and  in  Simon  Dnnelm.,  ad  ann.  A.o.  794, 
we  reaid  of  ''platonia,  id  est,  marmor  parietl 
infixnm."  In  this  sense  it  occurs  frequently  in 
the  Liber  PonUfoalie  of  Anastasius.    Liberioa  is 


stated  to  have  ornamented  the  tomb  of  St.  Agnes 
**de  platoniis  {platinis,  Mnratori)  mArmoreia 
petris  "  (§  52) ;  Sixtns  HI.  erected  at  St.  Lau- 
rence's outside  the  walls  an  altar  and  silver 
cancelli  **  supra  platonias  porphyreticas '*  (t'/idL 
§  65) ;  and  Leo  IIL  at  St.  Peter's  **ex  meUUis 
marmoreis  platonias  posnit  diversisque  picturif 
mirae  magnitndinis  opus  deooravit "  (ind.  §  416). 
When  the  catacombs  became  objects  of  pions 
devotion,  it  was  customary  for  the  iiid^  walls  ol 
their  more  sacred  shrines  to  be  faced  with  these 
pkttoniae.  Of  this  we  still  see  remains  in  the 
so-called  papal  crypt  in  the  cemetery  of  Callistus, 
the  work  of  Sixtus  III.  in  the  earlier  half  of  the 
5th  centtiry,  thus  described  by  Anastasius:— 
**  Fecit  platoniam  in  ooemiterio  Callisti  in  Via 
Appia  obi  nomina  episcoporum  et  martymm 
scripsit  oommemorans  ^  (jSbld.  §  65).  The  custom 
is  mentioned  by  Pmdentiua: 

"  Nee  Paiiis  contents  adttos  obdnoere  nzis 
Addidit  omsndo  cLua  tsleuta  operi.** 

i'leritCqA.  zL  188. 

From  being  the  most  celebrated  of  the  sepuU 
chnil  erypts  treated  in  this  manner,  the  subter« 
ranean  vault  ad  oatacumbagy  contiguous  to  the 
apse  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Sebastian,  from  which 
the  designation  oataoomb  has  passed  to  all  similar 
cemeteries,  in  which  tradition  asserts  the  bodies 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  originally  reposed, 
after  having  been  lined  with  marble  by  pope 
Damaans,  A.D.  880 — ^'aedifioavit  platoniam  nbi 
corpora  apostolorum  jacuerunt,  id  est,  beaU 
Petri  et  Pauli "  (ibid.  §  54 ;  cf.  Beda  de  Sex  Aetat. 
Mundij  ad  ann.  4328 — became  known  as  the 
Platonia,  and  was  generally  designated  by  that 
name.  It  is  a  rudely  triangular  chamber,  with 
curved  sides  and  a  rectilinear  base,  its  walls 
excavated  with  thirteen  plainly-arched  aroosolia 
with  stucco  ornaments.  Under  the  altar  is  a 
well-shaped  cavity  in  two.  compartments,  where 
it  is  said  the  bodies  of  the  apostles  were  placed 
(Marchi,  Monumentt,  tav.  xxxix.  xl.  p.  216; 
Perret,  tom.  L  pi.  5 ;  Bosio,  pp.  178-187). 

[E.  v.] 

PLAX7TUS,  martyr  in  Thraoe  with  Enticna 
and  Eraclea ;  commemorated  Sept.  29  (Usuard.  * 
Mart, ;  Hieron,  Mart.,  spelling  the  companions 
otherwise  and  giving  other  companions;  Mart. 
Bom,).  [C.  H.] 

PLAYS.    [AciOBS:  Theatre.] 

PLEBS.  (1)  Sometimes  used  merely  for 
the  laity  belonging  to  the  church.  Thus 
Augnstine  addresses  his  epistle  to  the  church  at 
Hippo,  to  the  clergy,  the  elders,  and  the  whctle 
laity,  ^'universae  plebi."  And,  again  (Cottat. 
Donat,  die  1,  §  5),  says  that  the  people  (plebes) 
refused  to  acknowledge  two  bishops  in  one 
church.  The  sixth  council  of  Paris,  a.d.  829 
(o.  25)^  rebukes  certain  archdeacons  for  extor- 
tions practised,  not  only  on  the  parochial  clergy, 
but  even  on  the  faithful  laity,  ''in  plebibus 
parochiae  suae." 

($)  But  it  is  more  generally  used  in  the 
sense  of  an  ecclesiastical  division,  either  a 
diocese,  or  a  parish.  Thus  the  first  council  of 
Carthage,  A  D.  348  (c.  5X  provides  against  the 
ordination  of  a  layman  ft«m  another  diocese, 
"de  plebe  aliena,"  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  which  he  belong! ; 
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mad  (c  12)  listens  with  apptolMitioii  to  the  eom- 
|»lAiBt  of  one  of  their  number,  *  thiit  anoth^ 
-bishop  was  in  the  habit  of  holding  Tisitations  in 
oertain  parishes  of  Ms  diooese,  **  circuit  plebes 
•feiihi  attribntas."  The  aeoond  oovncil  of  Car- 
thage, A.D.  990  (a  20),  Cod.  Eool.  AfHc,  (cc. 
98,  99%  makes  regulations  Unr  the  allotment  of 
Irishes  (plebes)  to  their  proper  dioceses.  The 
third  council  of  Oarthage«  A.n,  897  (o.  20), 
^rorides  that  no  bithcp  shall  interfere  with 
^parishes  out  of  his  own  dtoeeae,  ^  plebes  alienae." 
A  council  held  at  Rome,  A.D.  826  (Syiud, 
'Som.  c.  16X  speaks  of  the  parishes  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  bishop,  ^  aubjeetis  plebibus." 
The  council  of  Means,  A.D.  845  (c.  29),  orders 
that  bishops  should  rislt  the  **  plebes "  under 
their  jurisdiction.  A  Capitulary  of  Charles  the 
Oreat  (tit.  t.  o.  4)  speaks  of  the  pnabytem  in 
charge  of  their  respcotitis  plebes^ 

(8)  ThomasKin  (de  Eod.  DiMdfi,  Vet.  et  Noc. 
i.  2,  c.  5,  §  8)  thinks  that  the  word  was  especially 
applied  to  the  great  parish  churches  which  were 
in  charge  of  archpresbyters,  in  which  alone 
•4ftaptism  was  admialskerad,  and  which  possessed 
«ome  jnrisdiotioa  orer  the  inferior  parishea. 
-Thus  in  the  eouncil  held  at  Rome,  ▲.D.  826 
iJ9^nod.  Bom.  c  8),  mention  ia  made  of  the 
^plebes  baptisnalea."  The  fint  council  of 
PaTia,  ▲.!».  850  (c  6)  speaks  of  the  appointment 
4f  penitentiaries  by  the  biahopa  and  archprea- 
l»yters  of  **  plebes  y*  and  (a.  13)  speaks  of  arch* 
ipresbyters  of  **  plebes ''  who  were  to  ezeroise  a 
oertain  authority,  aot  only  orer  the  laity, 
*'Tulgui,**  but  orer  the  presbyters  of  the 
'faiferior  pariahcfy  '*qni  per  minores  titnlos 
lutbitant,  and  to  have  authority  in  their  own 
parishea  as  the  bishop  in  the  cathedral  church, 
'^sicut  ipse  matrici  praeest^  Ita  archipnsbyter 
praesit  plebibua,"  yet  in  due  nnbmission  to 
episcopal  authority.  [P.  O.] 

PLOrnnJS,  martyr,  wtlh  forty-nine  others, 
at  Helitene ;  commemorated  Nov.  21  (Wright, 
3yr.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

FLUBALITlfiB  (Pluralitas  benefidorum).'^ 
The  oifice  of  a  clergyman  is  of  such  a  nature  as 
f  to  be  for  the  most  part  incompatible  with  other 
employment ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  one  person 
adequately  to  discharge  duties  in  two  churches. 
Hence  it  has  from  ancient  times  been  forbidden 
that  one  man  should  hold  office  in  different 
places.  The  oonndl  of  Ohalcedon  (A.D.  451) 
ordered  (c.  10)  that  no  person  should  be  home 
on  the  roll  of  two  churches  in  respect  of  the 
flame  office.  Gregory  the  Orent  (Joannes  Diac. 
Vita  Greg.  il.  54 ;  Decretum^  p.  i.  dist.  Izxiiz. 
e.  1)  desired  that  one  office  in  the  chtrch  and 
tio  more  should  be  committed  to  one  perton ;  the 
members  of  Chrirt  must  aubserre  each  ita  own 
use.  The  sixteenth  council  of  Toledo  (a.d.  698) 
ordered  (e.  5)  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  that 
more  than  one  church  thould  on  no  account  be 
committed  to  the  ebarge  of  a  tingle  presbyter ; 
and  the  second  aouncil  of  Nicaaa  (a.ik'787) 
enjoined  (c.  15)  that  no  clerk  should  hold  pre- 
ferment in  two  churchee,  for  a  man  cannot 
aef  re  two  mastera.  A  main  object  of  this  canon, 
as  that  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  previously 
quoted,  was  to  compel  clerks  to  remain  in  the 
church  were  they  were  first  ordained  (Walter, 
Kbn^i^enreckt^  {  221,  0th  ed. ;  Van  Espen,  Jm$ 
SoolegiaHicumt  p.  u.  see.  iii.  tit.  8>  [a] 


PKEUMA 

PLTTTARC^HUS,  martyr  at  Alexandria  with 
Serenus  and  others;  commemorated  June  28 
(Usuard.  Mart. ;  Vet.  Scm.  Mart. ;  Hienm. 
Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

PLUVIALE.    [0>PB,  p.  458.] 

PNEUMA.  This  word  is  quite  as  frequently 
as  not  met  with  in  the  form  Nsuma  ;  sometimes 
also  in  the  form  Nbupma,  which  seems  to  point 
to  the  orthography  of  Pneuma;  and  in  the 
form  Neunui  the  origin  seems  to  have  been  lost 
sight  of  and  the  word  considered  to  be  of  the 
first  declension,  as  we  find  Neumae  and  NewnaiL 
It  is  applied  to  a  musical  passage,  consisting  of 
a  number  of  notes,  which  were  either  sung  to 
one  syllable,  or  to  no  words  at  all,  in  that  ca&e 
probably  on  the  vowel  a  (ah).  This  appeairs  to 
have  been  used  in  the  Jewish  worship  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  instrumeatal  performance  of 
"Selah"  (see  DiAPnALMAX  or  may  have  been 
considered  a  meaning  of  that  ohscure  word.  It 
is  also  thought  to  be  a  technical  meaning  of  the 
term  '^jubilare"  used  in  the  translation  of  the 
Psalms,  so  Belethua  (quoted  by  J.  M.  Neale  de 
Seirmvtiie  ad  H.  A.  Darnel  EpUt.  Crit.),  *Mn 
hujos  fine  neumatizamus,  id  est  jubilamus,  dum 
finem  protrahimus  at  et  relut  caudam  accin- 
gimus,"  and  this  was  mystically  referred  to  the 
eternal  rejoicing  of  the  saints:  **  Solemus  longam 
notam  poet  AMuia  super  literam  A  deoantare 
quia  gandium  sanctorum  in  ooelis  interminabiie 
et  ineflabile  est;"  and  the  absence  of  words  is 
explained  thus,  "  quia  ignotus  nobis  est  modus 
laudandi  Deum  in  patria  "  (Neale,  ut  ntp.).  The 
Pneuma  must  have  attained  considerable  mag- 
nitude within  the  period  of  this  dictionary, 
because  immediately  afterwards  Kotker  d'e- 
reloped  out  ef  it  the  practice  of  singing 
sequences  (Keale);  it  would  seem  very  probable 
that  it  had  been  found  inconvenient  from  its 
length.  A  very  similar  proceeding  has  taken 
place  in  the  present  century  in  oratorio  music ; 
one  seldom  now  meets  with  long  florid  passages' 
such  as  ate  to  be  ibnnd  in  songs,  and  even  in 
chorases,  in  the  works  of  Handel  and  Haydn. 

The  first  tone  is  generally  quoted  as  a  aped- 
men  of  a  short  Pneuma  of  three  notes  t-^ 


fit  in  secnla  m -  o«  •  lo -mm.  A  -  men. 

The  ibllowing  is  given  in  Guido  Aretinns  (de 
Modorum  Formulia  apud  Coussemaker,  vol.  ii. 
pp.' 78,  he.),  in  a  ^  CemmunleA "  of  tbe  Mcond 
modefr'^ 


£t      in     M  *  en  ^  la, 


-  cm  -  lo   • 


•  rum.    A    -    men.     .     .     .    •    •    • 

In    Walter   de    Odyngtcn    (Obussemaker,    i. 

•  These  pneutosta  or  pustagm  were  at  a  bter  peHod 
eafkd  *'divlBions;"  tfaos  BhslBpere  "Some  ssy  the  lark 
makes  sweet  «v1sfcHi'*  (iiofliM  emd  JHUet,  iU.  5). 


POBMEN 

pp.  218,  &c)  occQTB  the  followi&f  t^  an  inde-' 
pendent  Pnennui,  apparently;^ under  the  eighth, 
mcxle: — 


P0LYBU0TU8 
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Oc  •  to    sunt    be  -  a  -.  ti  -  ta  -  dt-nee* 


Nenp  -ma. 


Some  of  considerable  hngth  appear  In  the 
TonariuB  Beginoms  PrumensiM,  in  the  notation 
apolcen  of  abore  under  the  article  MlTSio,  that 
preaente  the  appearance  of  short-hand  writing, 
anterior  to  the  invention  of  the  stave ;  thej  are  pnt 
with  the  NoKAKNEANB,  or  Nobaqs  ;  one  notably 
Btar  be  mentioned,  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
Dij^ereniie  iv**  toni ;  also  in  this  MS.,  additions 
made  by  a  later  hand  at  the  beginning  of  mch 
aection,  e.g.  **  Qnarta  rigilia  venit  ad  eoe,*'  are 
•opplied  with  a  notation,  and  apparently,  a 
Pnenma. 

Amongst  other  vses  for  Pnenmata  o%b  was  to 
enable  the  chant  to  end  satisfactorily,  so  that 
there  could  l>e  no  dpnbt  as  to  the  mode  In  which 
it  was  eompoeed.-  [J.  R.  L.] 

POBMEN,  <«0QV  &ther,'*  anohorite  in  The- 
hais,  confessor;  commemorated- Aug.  27  (Cb/. 
ByzaiU. ;  Basil  Menol, ;  Daniel,  CocL  Liiwy.  ir. 
266 ;  Mart.  Horn, ;  Boll.  Aota  SS.  vL  26). 

[C,  H.] 

POENITENTIA.    [PsimiEHOB.] 

POITIERS,  SYNOD  OF  (Piotavkto*  a), 
A.D.  590,  to  adjudicate  on  a  quarrel  between  the 
royal  nuna  Chrodieldis  and  Basena  and  the 
nbbees  of  the  convent  of  SL  Badegund,  theii 
auperior,  when  they  were  both  excommunicated 
(Mansi,  955-958).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

POUANUS,  martyr  in  Africa  under  Decins 
or  Valerian ;  commemorated.  Sept>  10  (Usuard. 
Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

POUUS  with  Timotheus  and  Entichius,  all 
deacons ;  oommemora^  in  Mauritania  Caesari- 
ensis  May  21  (Usuard.  Mart^  Vet.  Bfjm,  Mart.; 
ffieron.  Mart,,  PoLUS).  [C.  H.] 

POLLIO,  martyr  m  Pannonia;  commemp- 
rated  Ap.  28  fUsuard.  Mart. ;  ffieron.  Mart.). 

[C.  H.] 

P0LYABNT7S  (IX  martyr  with  Acacius  and 
Menander,  disciples  and  fellow-martyrs  of  Patri- 
cius,  bishop  of  Prusa;  commemorated  May  19 
(BauL  Menol.). 

(9)  Martyr  with  Hermas  and  Serapion ;  com- 
memorated Aug.  18  (Basil.  MoftoL).       [C.  H.] 

POLYANDBON.  This  word  is  need  by 
modem  an'tiqnaries  for  a  common  sepulchre 
OMit^ning  any  nomber  of  bodies  above  four. 
Oella  (loculi)  were  arranged  in  three  or  four,  or 
even  in  as  many  aa  twelve  tiers  one  above 
another,  in  the  sides  of  a  vault  or  catacomb,  and 
m  order  to  make  the  most  of  the  space,  they 
wiere  adapted  to  the  different  ages  and  sixes  of 
the  bodies  to  be  placed  in  them.    Three  such 


parallel  rows  of  niches  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
cemetery  of  Cyriaca,  intended  respectively  for 
tall,  middle^ised  and  short  bodies  (Marchi, 
IMoaumentij  kc.  tiaT»  zv.).  Curiouflly  enoogh^ 
such  cells  are  SQU^^times  found  excavated  in  a 
crooked  Iine»  so  that  it  would  seen)  that  the  body 
must  have  been  bent  to  fit  into  them  (kL  t^v^ 
xviii.).  Tracings  for  blodo  of  niches  that  have 
never  been  executed  are  ocpasiona^ly  found  (fd^ 
p.  124  and  tav.  xxviii.). 

Th^  receptacles  for  the  dead  are  not  alway^^ 
made  in  the  walls  of  catacombv,  but  aF% 
sometimes  under  the  floor,  aa  in  the  ancien^^ 
Christian  cemeteries  at  Chii^si  (Cayedoni,  Cimit. 
CMwiy  p.  20)  and  i^i  other  placea  (Marchi^ 
I  Moiwmmtiy  &c.  tav.  xxi.  xxvi.  &c.). 

The  bric)i(s  which  were  used  to   close  t^e 
mouth   of  these  cells  at  Rome  were  obtained 
from,  the    briokyarda   in   the    neighbourhood. 
They  are  geueraJly  marked  with  the  name  o^ 
the  factory  and  of  the  maker^  and  sometimev^ 
with  those  of  the  consuls.    The  last-mentioned; 
mark  would  of  course  be  strong  evidence  of  the* 
period  of  buriaL     A.  considerable  number  of: 
drawings  of  these  inscribed  bricks  may  be  seen, 
in  Boldetti  {Oastrwizioniy  &c.  p.  528  et  seq.)  and^ 
in  Fabretti  {In9cript.  Antiq.  t,  viii.)  (Martigny,, 
Diet.  des.  Antiq,  chret,  a.  v.).  [£.  C.  Hj 

P0LYCABPU8    (1),.  bishop    of    Smyrna,, 
martyr ;  commemorated  Jan.  26  (Bed.,  Wand.,_. 
Usuard.,    Notker.,   Vet.,  £om»    Mart. ;    Mart^, 
ffieron. ;  Mart.  Horn. ;   Boll.  Aqta  SS.  Jan.  i|.. 
691);  Jan.  27  at  Nicaea  (Wright,  Ami.  Syr, 
Mart,  in  Joum.  Sac,  lit,  1866,  424) ;  Feb,  23 
(Basil.    Menol.;    Cai.    Byzant.;    Daniel,    Cod. 
Litftrg.  iv*  253;  ffieron,  Mart.^  Polycarpua  of 
Asia). 

(91)  Presbyter  and  eonf^psfor;  commemorated - 
Feb.  23  (Usuard.  Mart.,  Policarpus';  Vet.  Ii<m%,. 
Mart.;  Mart.  Jtom.;  Boll.  Acta  SS.   Feb.  ilL 
369). 

(8)  Of  Alexandria,  martyr  under  Maximianuy ; 
commemorated  Ap»  2-  (Basil.  Menol.;  Boll. 
Acta  S8.  Ap.  i.  58). 

(4)  Martyr  with  Thraseas,  Qaius,  and  eight, 
others  at  Eumeneia  in  Phrygia ;  commemorated 
Oct.  27  (Wright,  Syr.  MartT).  [C.  H.] 

PdiYCHBONIUB,  bishop  and  martyr  of 
Babylon  in  the  Dedan  persecution ;  commemo- 
rated Fdl>.  17  (Ueuard.  Mart'.;  Bed.  Mart.; 
Vet.  Rom.  Mart. ;  Mq3[t*  -Spm- ;  BoU.  Acta  SS. 
Feb.  iU.  5).  [C.  H.] 

POLYEUCTTJB  (1)  of  Melitina,  flourished 
under  Decius  and  Valerian,  martyr ;  commemo- 
rated at  Melitina  Jan.  7  (Wright,  Anct.  Syr. 
Mart,  in  Joum.  St.  Lit.  1866,  423) ;  Jan.  22  at 
Njeomedia  (iftttfL  424)  ;  Jan.  8  (Notker.) ;  Jan.  9 
(BasiL  Menol.;  Daniel,  Cod.  Liturg.  iv.  250); 
Feb.  13  (Pouocrm,  martyr  in  Melitana, 
Usuanl.  Mcff^. ;  Vet.  Rom,  Mart. ;  PoLTEDOnrs 
of  Melitina,  BolL  Acta  SS  Feb.  U.  651,  dr.  ▲.!>. 
259);  Feb.  14  {ffieron,  Mact^  PoLiCTUB  of 
Melitana);  May  19  (ffieron.  Jfor^,  PolioohUS 
of  Caesarea  in  Cappadoda);  May  21  {ffieron. 
Mart.,  POLIEUCTUS  of  Caesarea  in  Capp. ; 
Usuard.  Mart.,  Polteuctub,  with  Victorins 
and  Donatus  in  Mauritania  Caesariens;  Boll. 
Aota    SS.    MaL    v.    5,  the    same);.  Dec    Ifi 
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(Bfttil.  JAmo/.,  PoLTEUCTuay  martyr  of  Oaeia- 
rea). 

(2)  Confeator  with  Timotbena :  commemoratod 
If  ay  20  (Wright,  Syr.  Mart,), 

(8)  Martrr  at  Cacsarea  in  Oappadoda,  with 
Victanii,  Donattii,  Qaintui ;  commemorated 
May  21  {Hieron,  Mart,).  Under  Jan.  7,  Bitron, 
Mart,  has  PoHoctos  and  Candida  at  Melitana ; 
Poliartui,  Filoronini,  Candidianui,  elsewhere. 
Under  Feb.  14  the  same  Martyrology  has  Candi- 
dianns,  Poliarctns,  Filoronis,  in  Graeda.  Floms 
under  Jan.  11  commemorates  Poliuctus,  Candi- 
diaous,  Filotimus;  and  on  the  same  day  the 
Bollandists  hare  Polyeuctns,  Candidianns,  Philo- 
romus  {Acta  88,  Jan.  i.  666).  [C.  H.] 

POLYGAMY.    [Marbiaoe,  ix.  p.  1101.] 

POLYMITU8  (POLTMITCH,  POLTMITA  VeS- 
TI8).  This,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  garment 
woven  with  yarions  oolonred  threads.  Thns 
Isidore  defines  it  (Etym.  xix.  22 ;  Fatrol.  Ixxxii. 
686),  **  Polymita  moiti  colons.  Polymitus  enim 
textus  mnltomm  coiomm  est."  Caesarins  of 
Aries  forbids  to  nnns  the  nse  of  *<  plumaria  et 
acnpictnra  et  omne  polymitnm  **  {Reg.  ad  Virg. 
42 ;  Patrol.  Ixrii.  1116)u  Jerome  {Epist.  64  ad 
Fabiotam,  c.  12  ;  Patrd.  xxii.  614)  uses  the  word 
in  describing  the  Jewish  priestly  girdle.  The 
word  also  occurs  in  the  Capituhre  de  ImaginSms 
of  Charlemagne  (i.  12 ;  Patrol,  xcviii.  lo33X 
where  the  "  Testis  polymiU  sire  raria  *•  is  the 
^  coat  '*  of  Joseph,  symbolising  the  church  gath- 
ered out  of  many  nations.  For  further  references, 
see  Ducange's  Ghsaarium,  s.  r.  [R.  S.] 

POLYXEJJA,  virgin,  sister  of  Xantippe,  the 
wife  of  Probns  praefect  of  Spain  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  disciples  of  St.  Paul :  commemorated 
Sept.  23  (Basil.  Menol.).  [C.  H.] 

POMPA.    [Marriaob,  p.  1109.] 

P0MPEIU8  (1)  Martyr  with  Terentius 
under  Decius ;  commemorated  Ap.  10  {Mart, 
Rom.) ;  Daniel  {Cod.  Litwrg.  iv.  257)  gives  the 
two  names  as  one,  Pompeius  Tebeittidb,  which 
may  be  by  a  typical  error  omitting  a  comma 
between  them. 

(2)  Of  lUly,  martyr  in  Macedonia  with  PeT«- 

frinus  and  others  under  Trajan ;  commemorated 
uly  7  (BasU.  Men^A. ;  Mart.  Rom.).       [C.  H.] 

P0NTLVNU8  (1)  Martyr  at  Spoletum 
under  one  of  the  Antonines  ;  commemorated  Jan. 
19  (Usuard.  Mart.\  Vet  Rom.  Mart.',  Bed. 
Mart.  Auct.',  Mart.  Rom.)\  Jan.  14  (Notker, 
Boll.  Acta  88.  Jan.  i.  932,  and  some  other  Mar- 
tyrologies). 

(2)  Deacon;  martyr  at  (3arthagt  with  St. 
Cyprian;  commemorated  Mar.  8  {VH,  Rom, 
Mart. ;  Usuard.  Mart.,  Pontius). 

(3)  Martyr  at  Rome  with  Eusebius  and  others 
under  Commodius;  commemorated  Aug.  ^25 
(Usuard.  MaH.  ;  Vet.  Rom.  Mart.), 

(4)  Pope  and  martyr  under  Maximinus ;  natalis 
commemorated    at    Rome    Nov.   20    (Usuard. 
Wand.,  Vet,  Rom.  Ma^t.) ;   Oct.  29  (Flom  ap! 
Bed.  Mart.) ;  Aug.  13  {Hieron.  Mart,), 

(5)  Martyr  at  Rome  with  Praetextatus,  undar 


PONTTPEX 

Maximinus;   oommemoiated   Doc  11   (Usuard. 
Mart. ;  Vet.  Rom.  Mart, ;  Mimm.  Mart.), 

PONTIPEX.    The  derivation  of  this  word 
by  Varro,  from  pan*  and  faoere,  •*  inasmuch  as," 
he  says,   "the  Roman   pontiffs  built  the  Pons 
Sublicins  and  afterwards  frequently  restored  it  " 
{dt  Img.  Lai.  v.  83),  may  be  compared  with  a 
capitulary  of  Charles  the  Great  which  commences 
thus :  « De  pontibus  vero  vel  reliquis  similibus 
operibus  que  eodetiastiei  per  juetam  et  antiiuam 
coneuetudmem  cum  reliquo  populo  facere  debent " 
(Perts,  Legg.  i.  1 1 1).    Richter,  however,  considers 
the  theory  that  its  Christian  use  was  derived 
from  the  Roman  emperors  highly  improbable,  and 
inclines  to  regard  it  as  a  reminiscence  from  the 
Levitical  service  in  the  temple,  carrying  with  it 
the  notion  of  a  mediatorisil  office  {UhHmck  d. 
KircMenrechts,  p.  2U4).    In  Christian  literature 
the  title  first  oomes  prominently  before  us,  as 
sarcastically  applied  by  Tertullian  to  the  bishop 
of  Rome :  **Audio  etiam  edictum  esse  propositum, 
et  quidem  peremptorium,  Pontifex  scilicet  maxi- 
mus,  quod  est  episcopus  episcoporum,  edicit," 
^^  {de  Pudicitia,  c  i.>     Cyprian  emplovs  Ian- 
gnage  w^ch  sufficiently  proves  that  such  pr«- 
eminenoewas  unrecognised  in  the  African  church 
of  his  day:  **  neque  enim  quisquam  nostrum  epis- 
copnm  se  esse  episcoporum  .  .  .  quando  habeat 
omnis  episcopus  pro  licentia  libertatis  et  potes- 
Utis  suae  arbitrium  proprium  "  {Alloc,  m  (hmc. 
Carth.  ann.  256  ;  Oieseler,  I.  i.  S61>    The  author 
of  the  Life  of  Fulgentius,  speaking  of  the  return 
of  the  orthodox  bishops  to  Africa,  says  that- Hi]- 
deric,  the  Vandal  monarch,  **  Carthaginiensi  plebi 
proprium  donavit  aiUietitem  "  (i>.  a  metropolitan) 
**  cunctisque  in  locis  ordinationespon/t^cttm**  {Le. 
bishops)  **  fieri  clementissima  auctoritate  ordtna- 
vit"  (Baronius,  ann.   522,   c  x.).    This   alone 
suggests  some  doubt  as  to  the  genuinene^^s  of  the 
39th  canon  of  the  African  code,  which  enjoins  that 
^  no  primate  shall  be  called  a  prince  of  priests, 
or  pontiff"  [African  Councils,  p.  38].  Similarly 
the  monks  of  Carthage  in  the  year  525,  in  a  peti- 
tion to  Boniiace,  bishop  of  that  city,  address  him 
not  only  as    **apostollca   dignitate  praeditus,** 
but    also    as    <" Christ!   venerandus   Pontifex" 
(Thomassin,  ed.  Bourass^  ii.  366).     Hilary   of 
Aries  is  styled  **  aummtu  Pontifex  "  byEucheriua, 
bishojK  of  Lyons  (Migne,  1.   773).    Anastasius 
first  applies  the  term  tt>  Pelagius  I.,  of  whose  or^ 
dination  in  the  year  555  he  says,  "  et  ordinaverunt 
eum  pontificem  "  (Migne,  Patrol,  cxxviii.  109). 
Pelagius  himself  uses  the  title  whe«  speaking  of 
his  predecessor,  Leo  the  Great  (Sirmond,  i.  310), 
There  is,  however,  abundant  evidence  that  long 
after  the  6th  century,  especially  in  the  languaee 
of  the  civil  legislator,  the  title  continued  to  be 
applied  to  all  bishops  indiscriminately.    It  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Gothic  and  Lombardic 
codes,  and  in  the  capituliuies  of  Charles  the  Gnat, 
e.g.  **  Ut  unnsquisque  sacerdos  cotidianis  adsist^t 
orationibus  pro  pontifce  cujus  gubematur  regi- 
mine  "  (Perts,  l>gg.  i.  87).      In  a  capitulary  of 
the  council  of  Aachen  (▲.!>.  803)  metropolitans  are 
designated  as  «« summi  pontifices."    Segebodus  is 
styled  **  totius  Gothiae  provinciae  archipontifex  " 
{Oalfia  ChrUHana,  vi.  168).     In  the  10th  ora- 
tury,  Bnuus  prinata  of  Cologne,  iadengnalcd 
■impty  as  <«poiiti&z  "  (Pertx,  Mom.  Germ.  MkU 
V.  430),  while  in  a  charter  of  tha  year  962,  given 
by  Btxtfa%  <|M«i  ar  Hongary,  the  pope  af  Rome 
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is  styled  *<  Pontitez  pontificum  apoBtolicae  ■edis.*' 
But  in  the  jear  1000  we  find  the  archbishop 
of  Arlee  designated  as  **Pontifez  summus " 
(Ducange,  8.T.),  and  Lanfranc,  in  the  11th 
century,  is  referred  to  bj  his  biographer,  Milo 
Crispinus,  as  ''Primas  et  ponttfez  snmnns" 
(Migne,  Patrol,  d.  10).  IVAchery  indeed,  In  a 
note  on  the  latter  passage,  states  that  these  titles 
were  commonly  given  to  bishops  o£  distinguished 
sees.  [J.  B.  M.] 

PONTIFIOAL  (Liber  P<mtifoali$  Poniiji' 
eale,  *iipxi*pariK6f)f  a  book  of  offices  peculiar  to 
a  bishop,  as  those  of  ordination^  oonfirmation, 
&c.  The  later  pontificals  admitted  offices 
common  to  priests  and  bishops,  as  e.g,  tbut  of 
baptism,  but  with  spedal  directions  for  their 
performance  by  the  latter. 

The  early  Sacrambntabt  was  also  a  pontifi- 
cal. Thus  the  Gelasian  gives  the  prayers  said 
by  the  bishop  over  public  penitents  on  Ash- Wed* 
nesday  and  Maundy  Thursday  {LUttfy,  Horn.  Vet. 
Blurat.  i.  505,  549) ;  the  forms  of  ordination  of 
bishops,  priests,  and  all  the  inferior  clergy 
(512,  513,  515,  619-629);  the  benediction  of 
nuns  (629) ;  of  the  holy  oils  and  chrism  (554) ; 
of  baptism,  as  performed  by  the  bishop  on 
Easter-ere  and  the  ere  of  Whitsunday  (568, 
591);  the  orders  of  confirmation  (570,  597); 
and  of  the  dedication  of  a  church  (609). 

The  **  Ordo  Romanus,  qualiter  Missa  pontifi- 
calis  celebretur,"  probably  compiled  about  780 
[Ordo],  may  be  regarded  as  a  partial  pontifical 
in  its  earliest  form.  The  first  part  (Ifue.  ItaL 
li.  3~16)  described  a  pontifical  mass,  hut  it  gives 
also  directions  for  the  especial  services  of  Lent 
and  Holy  Week  as  celebrated  by  a  bishop,  in- 
cluding the  making  of  holy  oil,  and  chrism,  and 
the  baptisms  of  Easter-eve  (17-29),  and  for  those 
of  Easter-day,  Whitsunday,  St.  Peter's  day,  and 
Christmas  (29).  An  appendiz  contains,  with 
many  further  instruetions,  the  method  of  making 
theAaxuB  Dki.  Such  a  directory  was  neces- 
f«ry  at  a  time  when  the  sacramentaries,  as 
#.^.  the  Leonian,  or  Veronese  Gelasian  (Mur. 
ic  «.  i.  294-483X  were  almost  without  rubrics. 
The  necessary  parts  of  this  Ordo  were  afterwards 
transferred,  sometimes,  it  seems,  without  any 
alteration,  as  in  the  Codkx  Eligieatus,  printed  by 
Mtoard  {0pp.  Greg.  H.  iH. ;  i.  cull.  1-240)  to 
the  sacramentaries  as  rubrics. 

The  Gregorian  sacramentarv,  as  edited  by 
Grimoald,  who  became  abl»t  of  St.  Gall  in  841, 
omits  the  ordinal,  and  the  offices  of  confirmation 
and  the  dedication  of  a  church  (Mteard,  Praef. 
in  Sieram.  Greg.  zii. ;  Pnmelii  Liturgioonf  indez 
fiacr.  Orim.  ii.  390-394).  This  shews  that  some 
offices  assigned  to  bishops  were  already  to  be 
sought  for  in  another  book,  ue*  in  a  ^  pontifical." 
Jt  may  be  doubted  also  whether  the  Bcnedictkmee 
UpieoopaUa  (^*  sub  finem  Colonien.  praecipui  cod. 
alia  manu  script.**)  originally  belonged  to  this 
sacramentary  (Pamel.  ii.  47Cri. 

It  is  probable  that  pontificals  were  in  use  at 
least  in  England  a  full  century  before  the  time 
of  GrimoMld,^  though  the  name  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  finally  fized  at  that  period.    (1) 

. »  ZMcafta  iBMiotk.  Rit.  I.  vl.  2)  says:  "Inter  Utln- 
orum  PooUflcalia  celebriors  sunt  8.  Protadil,  ii.  826."  &e 
I  csn  obtain  no  Inforroatioo  sbont  the  Ponttflcal  ofProt*- 
dius,  and  saspea  that  the  statement  Is  a  mistake  arMng 
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The  earliest  eztant  is  probably  that  of  Egbert^ 
archbishop  of  York,  from  732  to  766,  now  in  the 
National  Library  at  Paris,  no.  138.  in  order  to 
ezhibit  the  full  contents  of  an  early  pontifical 
we  will  give  the  headings  of  the  several  offices 
in  this  bw>k,  only  premising  that  the  extant  copy 
appears  to  have  been  written  in  the  lifetime  of 
Egbert.  **  Literis  Sazonids  ab  annis  drciter  950 
eleganter  scriptum,**  said  Martene  in  1699  {De 
Ant.  Led.  HU.  ed.  1764,  i.  p.  zz.).  It  contains 
the  ordinatio  episcopi  (witn  proper  missa  and 
benediction);  confirmatio  hominum  ab  episcopo 
dioenda  (with  benedictions) ;  ordo  de  sacris  ordi* 
nibus,  qualiter  in  Romana  aecclesia  presbiteri, 
diaconi,  subdiaconi,  vel  ceteri  ordines  dericorum 
benedicendi  sunt  (with  miisae);  ratio  qualiter 
domus  D^i  consecrandus  est  (with  missae),  which 
is  preceded  by  a  form  to  be  used  by  the  priest 
when  he  gives  notice  of  the  intended  consecration 
{P&nt.  of  Egbert,  p.  26 ;  Surtees  Soc.  vol.  zzvii.), 
and  followed  by  a  "missa  in  dedicatione  ora« 
torii,"  a  proper  b^ediction  for  the  dedication  of  a 
church,  a  missa  **  in  dedicatione  fontis,"  and  the 
office  to  be  used  "  in  consecratione  dmiterii  ** 
(with  missa) ;  recondliatio  altaris  vel  loci  sacri, 
with  missa  in  recondliatione  ecclesie,  and  a  proper 
benediction.  The  second  part  (pp.  58-186)  con- 
sists chiefly  of  episcopal  benedictions,  but  other 
rites  occur.  We  have  (1)  benedictions  for 
Sundays  and  other  hoUdays  (58-98);  (2)  for 
occasional  use  as  at  ordinations,  super  regem, 
pro  iter  agentibus,  super  synodum,  &c  (pp. 
94-100);  (3)  Missa  pro  regibus  in  die  benecUc- 
tionis,  followed  by  the  unction  and  prayers; 

(4)  consecratio  abbatis  vel  abbatissae,  benedictio 
Virginia  monialis,  consecratio  viduae,  consecratio 
crucis,  ordo  ad  sanctimonialem  benedicendam ; 

(5)  benedictions  of  fruits,  bredd,  houses,  bells, 
Jkc  ;  (6)  the  Roman  rites  for  Maundy  Thursday* 
the  blessing  of  the  Paschal  Lamb  and  other  feasts, 
the  blessing  of  incense  on  Easter  eve ;  (7)  Bene- 
dictio  armorum, — panis  ad  infirmum, — casei  et 
butyri,  et  omnis  pulmenti,  ad  sponsas  benedictio, 
orationes  ad  libros  benedicendos,  benedictio  vini, 
pro  oculorum  infirmitate,  orationes  dicende  cum 
adoratur  sancta  cruz,  ad  palmas  benedicendas  vel 
ramos.  Several  of  the  offices  are  given  by  Mar« 
tene  (i.  92,  275  ;  ii.  81, 188, 199,  214,  246,  285, 
294 ;  iii.  101,  108).  Morinus  (de  Sacram  OnL 
ii.  230)  refers  to  the  same  century  the  pontifical 
known  as  the  Benedictional  of  archbishop  Robert 
now  in  the  public  library  at  Rouen,  no.  27.  It 
is  so  called  from  the  episcopal  benedictions  pre- 
ceding the  offices  in  the  MS.  A  full  account  of 
it  is  ^ven  by  Mr.  Gage  in  Arehaeohgia^  voL  zziv. 
pp.  118-186.  The  eztant  copy  seems  to  have 
been  written  at  the  instance  of  Aethelgar 
of  Canterbury,  989.  The  Ordinationum  Ritus 
are  printed  by  Morinus,  «.  a.  230-235;  and 
in  his  work  De  Saorcan,  Poenit  he  gives 
the  absolutio  dicenda  ab  episcopo  super  con- 
versum  et  poenitentem  (p.  478);  see  also 
p.  374).  This  pontifical  seems  to  have  been  only 
slightly  known  to  Martene,  aa  he  merely  refers 
to  it  twice  (IL  163 ;  iii.  88).  The  latter  writer 
assigns  to  the  same  age  r'^annornm  900")  the 
pontifical    formerly  in    ue  Abbey  library  at 

from  (he  fact  that  eertaln  lauds  or  accUaaatioiis  at  the 
enthroDenent  of  a  bishop  are  ascribed  to  ProtadliiSp 
bUbnp  of  Bessn^un,  who  died  In  626  (Hlgne,  FmtroL 
iMt.  Izzz.  4M). 
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Jftsmhgtt,  BOW  nob  36S  U  the  pnl^lic-  UbMry  U 
Rouen ;  wliiok  m  aUo  d«tcitf>ed  bf  Mr.  Gage  in 
ArchaeotogiOj  toL  xxt.  244-^2^.  Hm  also  gives 
M  extemaa  the  order  o£  ike  oonieontion  of  a 
cknrch,  with  proper  mitta.  an4  benediction 
(i51>1^4).  Martent  haa  iraaflcribed  from  it» 
ofido  ad  eatachamemm  e«  pagano  faoieadan 
(L  15);  qoaliter  saacipeva  debeaai  poenitentes 
epieeopi  Tel  prMbfieri  (375) ;  ordo  ad  angoen- 
dnm  infimank  (901);  ordipattoDnm  ritni  (ii. 
817);  benedictio  naonaeKonwa  (162),  the  easie  as 
in  Bemd,  Rob«rU(16a) ;  Tirgiann  (189) ;  regam 
(214);  ecclesiaram  (260);  reoonciliatio  loci 
s^cri  (285) ;  benediotio  scriiUi  (shrine)  rel  aroae 
(800) ;  formula  efenmrnuntcatipnis  (322) ;  ordo 
ad  energnmeaos  adjuTaadea(347);  ordo  ad  bene* 
dfcendum  oleum  iafirmonuiif  oleum  cateohuma* 
norum  et  saoatam  chiisma  (iii.  88 ;  the  same  as 
ia  Ben.  Rob.).  Martina  also  describas  (in  1609) 
**■  Remensis  archimoaaaterii  S,  Elemigii  antiquum 
pontificale  ante  aimoa  900  Uteris  Longobardicis 
eiaratum,  Tirpini  aiahiaptsoopi  Ramansis  nomine 
▼ulgo  appellatuxa"  (y  zxil).  Sea  offioes  dtad 
by  Martene  ia  i.  68;  iii.  10. 
,  The  foregoing  avs,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  only 
pontificals  extant  which  are  assigned  to  the 
period  ending  with  the  death  of  Charlema^e, 
It  may  be  well,  howevei,  la  mentioo  some  others 
of  note  to  whick  a  ksa  aoiiqnity  is  ascribed. 
(I)  There  is  one  which  was  given  to  a  monasterj 
^  by  Pmdentius,  bishop  of  Trofe,  who  died  in  861 
(Zaccar.  a.  s.  169 ;  Msctene,  i.  192, 308,  ii.  S84» 
iu.  133,  153).  (2)  k  MS.  described  by  Joa. 
Qartzheim  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Cathedral 
library  at  Cologne,  1752,  m  ^Pontificale  Re* 
mense,"  but  probably  English,  as  the  following 
petition  which  he  cites  from  it  appears  to  indi- 
cate:— **Ut  regale  solium,  ridelicet  Saxonnm, 
l^ercioram,  Nordanhumbrorumque  soeptra,  non 
djiserat "  (Egbert,  PonL  ml  x.).  (3)  That  of 
Bheims  "circa  tempus  Hincmari  (845)  exara- 
tam "  (Zaco.  167).  (5),  (6),  (7^  (8)  Those  of 
lJ4>yons  (by  Badbodus)  (Mart.  u.  47,  260),  Sens 
Oii.  88),  Poitiers  (i.  68,  93;  iii.  74^  101,  133, 
153),  and  Cahois  (i-  93;  it  45,  262,  333X  the 
copies  of  which  are  of  the  10th  century.  (9) 
The  pontifical  of  Dunstan  of  Canterbury,  who 
died  in  988,  is  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris, 
no.  943.  Martene  gives  from  it  the  rites  of 
ordination,  which  agree  with  those  in  the  MS. 
formerly  at  Jnmi^ges  (ii.  37),  the  benedictio 
monachoram  (163),  and  the  ordo  qualiter  damns 
Dei  consecranda  est  (255). 

The  Greieks  and  Orientals  do  not  appear  to 
liaTe  put  their  episcc^>al.  offices  into  a  separate 
vol  lime  until  long  after  the  9th  oentury. 

In  the  church  of  Rome  Clement  VIII.,  in  1596, 
sapplanted  all  the  other  pontiiicaU  of  his  obedio 
ence  by  a  new  edition  of  the  Roman  (Catalani, 
Prolog,  in  Pontif,  Jtiyau  ii,  5).  [W.  E,  &] 

PONTIFICALIA.    [Bishop,  p.  239.] 

PONTIUS  (l\  dsaaon,  m^xtffx  at  Carthage 
with  St.  Cyprian ;  oommemorated  Mar.  8 
(Usnard.  Mori, ;  Boll.  Acta  88,  Mart,  L  750 ; 
Vet  Rom.  Mart,,  Pontianus). 

(2)  Martyr  under  Valeriaa;  oommemorated 
May  14  at  Cimela,  a  city  of  Gaul  (Usua^. 
Mo'L;  Mart  Bom,;  BoU.  Acia,  8&  Mai.  iii. 

my  [c.  H,] 

POOL  OP  BETHESDA.    [Bethesda.] 


I       PQOB,  OAB&  OF 

POOB»  CAfiE  OF.  The  cairs  of  the  poor 
was  from  the  date  of  the  Apostolic  Camnu  for* 
mally  entrusted  to  the  bishop.  This  indeed  was 
bat  a  detail  of  the  rery  wide  rule  that  the 
bishop  was  to  hare  the  care-  of  eyery thing  that 
conoernad  the  church.  (vdj(r«r  vwy  ixicKtia'tnr'* 
rycmr  v^ayftdrmp  6  Mo'vovof  ix^^  ^"^  ^poM* 
TJSa.  Qm,  Apost  xxxrii.  Labbe^  L  34  B.)  The 
argument  of  the  fortieth  canon  is,  that  since  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  souls  of  men  he  on^t 
certainly  to  be  entnuted  with  money. 

The  oommeoi  «f  ^naiaa  an  the  forty-first  of 
the  ApQttoUoal  CoMmt  is,  thsi  the  care  of  the. 
poor  was  oommittad  to  the  bishop,  who  had  the 
control  of  eodaaiastical  property  with  this  riew ; 
but  that  the  bishop  was  to  make  the  distribution 
to  thf  poor  through  the  agency  of  the  priests  and 
deacons,  in  order  to  avert  from  himself  the  sus- 
piotott  of  applying,  tha  funds  to  his  own  uses 
(BaTeiag.  Pandtctf  tom.  i^  p.  29).  A  similar 
provision  is  made  by  the  council  of  Gangra  (a.d. 
325)  which  provides  (can.  8)  that  no  one  shall 
either  give  or  receive  offiuings  apart  from  the 
bishop  or  him  whon  tha  bishop  appoints  to  make 
distribution  to  tha  poor  (4  iinr^rayfjUpos  cIs 
olma^tdaif  e^oilaf^    Labbe,  ii.  418  b). 

Bishops  are  enjoined  by  the  tenth  canon  of  tha 
third  council  of  Taurs  (A.D.  813)  to  have  **  maxi- 
mam  (iuram  et  soUcitodiuem  circa  pauperes ;" 
yet  they  are  to  dispense  what  is  collected  by  the 
chnrchos,  not  indiscriminately,  but  *'  cauta  cir- 
cwaapectiooe.*'  In  fulfilment  of  this  duty  they 
are  authorised  by  tha  following  canon  to  pay 
what  is  necessary  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
church  in  the  preaenee  of  the  presbyters  and 
deacoos  (Labbe,  torn.  7,  p.  1262  d,  e).  The 
same  presence  of  witness^  (cum  testibos) 
when  the  bishop  makes  these  payments  is  insisted 
on  in  the  Cap/itufa  (cap.  12)  of  Charlemagne  of 
the  year  813.  The  right  of  the  poor  to  tha 
property  of  a  bishopric  was  admitted  by  John 
the  Almoner«  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  when 
ha  founded  a.  monastery  ana  endowed  it  with 
the  revenues  of  the  see.  To  justify  such  an 
alienation,  he  pleaded  that  the  ^^  patrimony  of 
tha  poor"  could  not  be  better  administered 
than  by  being  given  to  those  who  were  devoted, 
to  evangelic  poverty.  [Pbopebtt  of  thb 
CHCTwa,  C.  (4).J 

Pope  Gnegory  s  answer  to  the  first  question  of 
Augustine  oi  Canterbury  is  most  explicit  on  tha 
subject  of.  the  poor.  ''It  is  the  custom  of  tha 
apostolical  see  to  deliver  to  ordained  bish(^  pre* 
cepts  that  of  every  oblation  which  is  made  there 
ought  to  be  four  portions,  one,  to  wit,  for  the 
bi^op  and  his  household^  on  account  of  hospi- 
tality and  entertainment ;  another  for  the  clergy; 
a  third  for  the  poor ;  a  fourth  for  the  repairing 
of  churches."  (See  Bede*s  Ecd,  Hist,  of  tA« 
J^iut/mA  HaUcm^  Gidley's  transl.  p.  65.) 

By  a  later  council  (CbnCi  Aqftisgran.  c  142» 
A.IK  816)  the  obligation  to  care  for  the  poor  ia 
specially  extended  to  canons.  Canons  might  have 
their  own  privata  dwellings,  yet  they  were  to 
maintain  '*  intrai  daustra  "  an  abode  for  the  poor  • 
and  aged. 

In  the  last  of  the  eighty  Arabio  canons  of 'tha . 
council  of  Nicaea  (a.ix  325)  it  is  directed  that  in 
every  town  there  should  be  appointed  an  ofiiccr 
(to  this  day  at  Rome  called  Procurator  pa»- 
perum)f  whose  duty  it  was  to  care  for  the  poor. 
He  might  be  either  cleric  or  layman ;  he  was  to 
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Ur%  near  the  church,  and,  having  the  control  of 
funds,  he  waa  to  provide  not  only  for  the  sick, 
but  also  for  those  who  were  in  prison.     For  those 
who  were  improperly  imprisoned,   he  was  to 
obtain     liberation;    the     others    were    to    be 
helped  so  that  they  wanted  neither  for  food  nor 
clothing.     In  France  a  similar  order  was  made 
by  the  fifth  council  of  Orleans  (can.  20).     Every 
Sunday   the    archdeacon   or    the    dean   (prme- 
positus)  was  to  visit  the  prisons,  and  to  supply 
the  wants  of  poor  prisoners  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  church.     Justinian  ordered  the  same  to  be 
done   on   Wednesday    or    Friday.    Other    poor 
captives,  too,  the  bishops  might  help.     Some  of 
the  ^  slaves  of  the  church  "  they  might  liberate, 
make   them   a   grant  of  sCioney  not  exceeding 
twenty  shillings  (solidi),   besides  house,  vine- 
yard  or  plot  of  ground  {Gone.  Agd,  7).    Other 
slaves  there  were  to  protect  when  enfranchised 
(i6.).     Gregory    of    Tours  makes  it  a  special 
feature  in  his  eulogy  of  Maurilion,  bishop  of 
Cahon,  that  he  stood  between  the  poor  and 
those  who  might  oppress  them  **  defSendens  pau- 
pere3  ecclesiae  de  manu  malorum  judicum."     It 
was    at    the    request  of  Meroveus,  bishop  of 
Poictiers,  thai  King  Childebert  readjusted  the 
public  imposts  according  to  their  ancient  distri- 
bution, greatly  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  his 
diocese  (Greg.  Tur.  Hist.  ix.   30).     When  the 
same  officers  that  had  been  at  Poictiers  passed 
on  to  Tours,  they  were  resisted  by  Gregory  him- 
self, who  at  length  obtained  from  the  king  a 
confirmation  of  the  immunities  that  had  been 
conferred   upon   the  city   of  St.   Martin.      In 
£ngUnd,  Cuthbert  of  Li'ndlsfame  thought  that 
the  distressed  would  betake  themselves  to  his 
body    even    after-  death.    The    concourse,    he 
urged,  would  be  troublesome  to  the  monastery, 
and  therefore  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  the 
brethren  that  he  should  be  buried  bByond  its 
precinct  (Bede,  Life),    Nor  was  it  only  what  it 
is  the  fashion  to  call  "  the  deserving  poor  "  that 
were  to  be  helped ;  but  if  any  one  of  tne  faithful 
had  wasted  his  property  in  drinking,  and  feasting, 
and  wickedness,  still  h^  was  not  to  be  deserted. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  practical  effect  of 
the  church's  care  of  the  poor,  in  theory  at  least 
she  alwaysdiscouraged  idleness  in  the  able-bodied. 
The  bishop  was  to  give  food  and  raiment  so  far 
as  he  could  to  those  who  needed  them ;  but  it 
was  only  to  those  **  qui  debilitate  faciente  non 
poMunt  suls  manibub  laborare"  {Cone,  Aurei,  i. 
can.  16,  qu.  Thomassin.  part  ii.  liv.  iv.  ch.  5). 

So  paramount  did  the  claims  of  the  poor 
appear  in  the  eyes  of  Christians,  that  St. 
Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  did  not  hesitate 
in  a  time  of  distre:ts  to  sell  even  the  treasures 
of  the  church  in  order  to  provide  relief.  The 
story  is  told  at  length  by  Sozomen  how  a  man 
recognised  upon  an  actress  a  piece  of  work  which 
he  had  presented  at  the  altar ;  how  a  merchant 
had  sold  it  to  the  actress ;  how  the  bishop  sold 
it  to  the  merchant ;  and  how  the  bishop  was  de- 
posed in  consequence  (Sosom.  HisL  Eccl.  iv.  25). 
Certain  forms  of  distress  are  the  subject  of 
special  enactment  The  leprous,  as  being  in  the 
wont  case  of  all,  were  especially  commended  to 
the  care  of  the  bishop  (^Con.  Aurel.  v.). 

It  appears  that  tne  clergy  became  in   some 

cases  so  poor  as  to  need  alms.    A  bishop  or  priest 

was  bound  to  supply  such  an  ecclesiastic  with 

what  was  necessary,  on  pain  of  excommunica- 
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tion,  or  even  of  deposition  in  case  he  would  not 
amend  {Can,  Apost.  lix.  Bevereg,  Fcmded,  torn.  i. 
p.  38). 

Gregory  of  Tours  i^lates  that  Crodin  took 
pleasure  in  building  magnificent  houses  and  fur- 
nishing them  sumptuously,  then,  asking  bishops 
who  were  poor  to  dine  with  him,  he  presented 
them  the  whole  property,  in  order  that "  the  poor 
being  maintained  by  .it  might  obtain  for  him 
pardon  with  God."    The  same  writer  applies  the 
term  matricuhrii  to  the  poor  who  were  on  the 
roll  of  the  church  {De  Mirac.  B.  Mart.  iii.  22). 
The  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  spoken 
of  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great  under  the  phrase 
Res  pauperum  (S.  Greg.  Mag.  Ef^p.  Ivi.  Iviii.). 
In  the  former  of  these  two  letters  he  gives  his 
authority  for  the  payment  of  a  distressed  man's 
debt  out  of  that  fund.    The  care  of  the  poor 
was  not  confined  to  the  giving  of  money  or 
its  equivalents.    In  one  of  the   letters   of  St. 
Gregory   the  Great,  the  defence    of  the   poor 
(defensio  pauperum)  is  enjoined  upon  a  bishop 
as  his  duty  {Ep.  zxzvi.).     The  ordinary  rules 
of  courtesy  were  even  to  be  strained  in  their 
favour;  **the    poor  and    aged    persons  of  the 
church  are  more  to  be  honoured  than  the  rest  ** 
{Cone.  CariK  iv.  83,  a-D.  398);  and  those  who 
ridiculed  the  invitation  of  the  poor  to  the  houses 
of  others  were  anathematized  {Cone,  Qangr.  can. 
U> 

It  ought  to  be  observed  that  by  the  11th 
canon  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  (a-D.  451),  it 
is  enacted  that  poor  persons,  and  those  requiring 
help,  should  be  provided  with  Pacificae. 

Sometimes  a  house  for  the  reception  of  the 
poor  was  maintained  by  private  munificence. 
Such  a  house  probably  wlu  the  "  xenodochium 
in  portu  Romano  situm,"  of  which  it  would 
seem  from  the  letter  of  St.  Jerome  that  Fabiola 
was  the  foundress  (St.  Hieron.  Ep.  zxx.  ad 
Ooecmum),  The  council  of  Aiz  (a.d.  816)  required 
that  canons  should  provide  in  their  precinct  a 
"  receptacnlum  ubi  pauperes  coUigantur.*'  This 
receptacle  was  lower  down  called  **  hospitale  " 
(Labbe,  vii.  p.  1403,  A,  B).  Further  particulars 
of  such  establishments  are  given  under  Hospital, 
HospTTAUTr.  [H.  T.  A.] 

POPE.  (A)  Meaning  of  the  name.  (B)  Theory 
of  the  office. 

(1.)  8r.  PBoa  AVD  ths  EnsoorAi.  Suocsssioir  at 

(1.)  TradiUoo  of  Peter's  episoopate  and  residence 

lo  Rome,  p.  1662. 
(IL)  Evklenoe  for  the  snooessloo  after  his  time, 

p.  1664. 

(IL)  Dbvslopmsiit  ov   ths    OoMCBrno*  or  tbi 

OVFICB. 

0.)  In  relation  to  other  ohurdies,  p.  1658. 
(iL)  in  relation  to  the  civil  power,  p.  166L 

(IIL)  Disnironva  FaaTuais  of  tui  OrriOB. 
(i.)  Titl(>s,  p.  1163. 

(IL)  QectloD,  ordination,  and  consecration:  (a) 
quaUflcattons;  (fi)  hy  whom  elected ;  (y)  method 
qS  prooednre,  p.  1666. 
(Iii.)  insignia  of  ollloe,  p.  1666.  • 

(IV.)  PaSBOOATn-BS    SPBCIAIXT    CLAIMID   VOB    THS 

Orrics. 

(L)  ClaiBi  to  universal  legislative  authority  in  the 
oburch:  (1)  In  the  granting  of  dispensations; 
(3)  in  the  conferring  of  privilege*,  p.  1669. 
(11.)  Claim  to  authority  over  all  bishoprics  and 
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Udiopa.  as  leen  In  tbe  appotatawiit,  oonflraui- 
tloD,  ordinaUun,  oontecntOon,  and  tnnsbitloa  of 
btohopt;  In  the  at'cepunoe  of  their  rMtgnatioai; 
In  Um  creation  of  new  bliboprloi,  p.  ICTl. 
(ilL)  Claim  to  pKKnt  to  all  benefloea,  p.  IC7I. 
(W.)  CUlm  lo  tMupoiml  power:  (l)pattlBiooinn{ 
(a)  political  auvereipity,  p.  lC7ft. 
flee  ApnAL,  BiaHur,  Goovcil,  Lioatb. 

(A)  PoPB  *  (Mas^  Ff^h  father),  n  woxd  de- 
riTed  from  the  Greek  vtCrvar,  or  v^vas,  bat 
often  erroneoiulj  derived  from  the  Lai  in,  **  pater 
pat  rum,"  9,g,  Adam  Scotns,  in  the  12th  century, 
gays :  "  Ipaoa  enim  papas,  id  est,  pa' ret  patiwn^ 
mos  solet  eoclesiasticus  appellare,  et  at  sic 
▼ocarentar  institait  '*  (fie  Ti-ipart,  Tab.  If  igne, 
Patrol,  cxcviii.  394),  a  false  etymology,  that  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  Greek  was  origi- 
nally the  official  language  of  the  church  both  in 
the  VjAt  and  in  the  West ;  but  that  the  know- 
ledge of  it  snbsequently  became  almost  extinct 
among  "  the  Latins  "  in  mediaeval  times.  Wala- 
frid  Strabo,  who  possessed  some  knowledge  of 
Greek,  writing  in  the  9th  century,  compares  the 
word  to  that  of  ^  church  "  as  one  borrowed  by 
Teutonic  races  from  the  Greek  in  order  to  ex- 
press a  previously  nnfamiliar  idea :  **  JTyrcA  a 
Kurios,  et  papst  a  papa,  quod  cujusdam  pater- 
niiatis  nomen  est  et  clericorum  oongruit  digni- 
Uti  '*  (Migne,  cxiv.  927). 

Tbe  earliest  ecclesiastical  nse  of  the  word 
appears  to  hare  been  to  denote  the  spiritual 
relationship  existing  between  a  teacher  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  convert  brought  by  his  agency 
into  communion  with  a  recognised  Christian 
body ;  in  many  cases  the  convert  assumed  the 
name  of  his  spiritual  father.  At  a  later  period 
the  term  began  to  be  restricted  to  bishops  and 
abbats.  Severus,  a  deacon  at  Rome  of  the  time 
of  Marcellinus  (a.d.  296-304),  having  received 
permission  from  Marcellinus  to  open  a  double 
tomb  in  the  catacombs,  speaks  of  having  done 
so — *<  jossu  papae  sui  Marcellini  "  (De*  Rossi, 
/use.  i.  p.  cxv.).  Subsequently,  as  will  be 
shewn  in  the  course  of  this  article,  the  title  was 
limited  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  in  the  West  and  to 
the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jerusalem, 
and  Constantinople  in  the  East,  and  finally  was 
claimed  by  the  pope  of  Kome  exclusively,  although 
still  the  customary  mode  of  addressing  priests 
in  the  Greek  church> 

The  theoiT  of  the  Papacy,  as  defined  at  the 
council  of  Florence,  involves  the  assumptions: 
(1)  That  Peter  had  been  invested  by  Christ 
Him»elf  with  a  certain  pre-eminency  among  the 
other  apostles.  (2)  That  he  was  the  founder  of 
the  church  at  Rome,  and  that  the  inspiration 
and  authority  especially  vouchsafed  to  him  had 
been  given  in  equal  measure  to  his  succ^sors, 
the  bishops  of  that  church.   (3)  That  the  bishop 

•  Throughout  this  artlde  the  dates  plaeed  after  the 
name  of  a  Uahop  or  pope  of  Rome  denote  the  awigned 
duration  of  his  trfBoe.  For  reasons  which  will  be  ap- 
parent in  the  oouTse  of  tbe  artlde,  I  have  prefBTred  to 
uae  tbe  term  **  bl»hop  of  Rome  "  up  to  tbe  middle  of  the 
6th  century,  and  after  that  date  to  employ  tbe  term 
"pope." 

b  Martigny  (Met  dei  Ant.  ekrk,)  says  that  the  Oneks 
employ  the  word  to  denote  both  bishops  and  priests,  but 
with  a  diffsTfUt  accent  and  Inflexion,  placing  the  accent, 
when  employing  It  with  respect  to  a  bishop,  on  the  first 
qrllable;  when  qieaUng  of  a  priest,  on  tbe  second ;  but 
this  IS  doubtfnL 


of  Rome  might  thus  rightfully  claim  supremacy 
over  the  whole  Christian  church  and  over  all 
Christian  fathers  and  teachers.  We  have  to 
Inquire  into  the  historical  evidence  for  these 
assumptions. 

(1.)  (i.)  On  the  question  of  the  supremacy  of 
St.  Peter  among  the  Apostles,  and  of  iiis  presence 
in  Rome,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  Scripturd  autho- 
rity, see  Peter  in  Dicr.  op  the  Uiiile. 

When  we  turn  to  the  evidence  aDbrded  by  nn- 
canonical  writers,  we  find  that  either  Paul  and 
Peter  are  designated  as  joint  founders  of  the 
cKurch  in  Rome,  or  Peter  assumes  the  foremost 
place,  while  Paul  receives  but  slight  notice,  or  is 
altogether  unmentioned. 

The  earliest  testimony  is  probably  that  of 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth.  In  a  fragment  of 
the  Catholic  epistles  of  this  writer,  preserved 
by  Eusebius  (J?.  H.  ii.  25),  he  expressly  refers  to 
Paul  and  Peter  as  teachers  and  founders  of  the 
churches  at  Corinth  and  Rome,  and  also  as  having 
suffered  martyrdom  at  the  same  time.  Replying 
to  Soter  (bishop  of  Rome,  A.D.  168-177)  and'  the 
Roman  clergy,  who  had  addressed  to  the  com- 
munity at  Corinth  a  hortatory  letter,  he  says : 
ruvru  col  d^cis  8z&  r^s  roaairris  vovB^vias^  r^v 
knh  Ti4rpov  tud  Tla6\ov  ^vrday  ytp^tio'ap 
'Vmfudmw  re  irol  Viopiv9luw  fftnKKfpdffort.  Kol 
yhp  ifi^  iral  tit  rh^  iifttr4f/av  Kdpir0oy  ^irrei^- 
ffavrtt*  il/iat  dfioltos  th  koI  tit  r^r  'IraXior 
6fi6<rt  9tZd^carr€Sj  ifuwripyifrav  Kterk  r\>v  aWhv 
ieatp6v  (Eusebius,  E.  If.  ed.  Ueinichen,  i.  180). 

The  main  statements  of  Dionysius  are  sup- 
ported by  the  independent  testimony  of  two  yet 
earlier  writers — that  of  Peter's  martyrdom  by 
Clemens  Romanus,  and  that  of  his  teaching  at 
Rome  by  Ignatius.  The  language  of  the  former 
writer  is  explicit.  **  Let  us,"  he  says,  '*  set 
before  us  the  holy  apostles.  Peter,  through  un- 
just envy,  endured  not  only  one  or  two,  but 
many  persecutions,  and  thus,  having  sufiered 
martyitlom,  passed  into  his  place  of  reward  in 
elory  :"  irol  ofhtt  *fiapTvp^vas  iroptifBii  tit  rhp 
6^tiK6fitvov  r6wor  rijt  94^rft  (Epiat.  ad 
CorintL  i.  V. ;  Hilgenfeld,  Nov.  Te^.  ext.  Can. 
Rec.  i.  8 ;  Migne,  8,  G.  i.  217). 

The  meaning  of  Ignatius  is  perhaps  less  free 
fVom  ambiguity,  but  the  passage  occurs  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Komans,  the  genuineness  of  which 
is  generally  admitted,  and  is  supported  by  the 
Syriac  version.  Addressing  *'  The  church  which 
presides  in  the  place  of  the  region  of  the 
Romans "  (Ifrt'  irpoKtifiriTat  4p  rtfrw  x^P^**^ 
*Pt»fialfy)y  he  says,  "  I  teach  you  not  as  did 
Peter  and  Paul ;  they  were  apostles,  I  am  one 
condemned  ;  they  were  free,  but  I  am,  as  yet,  in 
bonds :"  Oux  ^'  Uirpos  xal  TlavKot  Hiardxrao/ioi 
(tfuw  4kuwoi  i,r6<rro\otf  iyit  Zh  Kurdicptrot' 
iictifoi  4\969tpoi,  iyi»  8c  f^xp^  *^  SoSAos 
(Cureton,  Corp.  Ign.  p.  47). 

The  event  foreshadowed  in  John  xxi.  18,  19, 
may  fairly  be  recognised  in  the  above  passage 
from  Qemens,  a  passage  strikingly  confirmed  by 
that  in  the  Muratorian  canon :  "  Lucas  optime 
Tbeophilo  comprendit,  quia  sub  praesentia  ejus 
singula  gerebantur,  sicuti  et  semote  pasdonem 
Petri  evidenter  declarat"  (see  Westcott,  Canon 
0/  the  \ew  Test,  p.  499,  ed.  1870).  Here,  though 
the  text  is  obviously  corrupt,  the  meaning  ia 


•  Alii  ^rvravTVT  (Migne,  &  Q. 
Hainichen^s  note  od  toe. 
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ittfRciently  clear;  viz.  that  Luke  related  only 
those  eventf  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witDess, 
and  that  consequently  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Peter  is  not  recorded  by  him.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  note  that,  as  no  tradition  erer  assigned  any 
other  place  than  Rome  as  the  scene  of  Peter*s 
mai*tyrdom,  every  allusion  to  that  event  is  also  an 
indirect  confirmation  of  his  visit  to  the  capital. 

Irenaeus  is  the  next  writer  afler  Dionysius, 
whose  testimony  is  of  a  like  tenor ;  and,  as  the 
disciple  of  Polycarp  and  subsequently  a  bishop 
of  the  Western  church,  he  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed to  have  given  expression  to  a  tradition  at 
variance  with  the  prevalent  Christian  belief  of 
his  age.  He  speaks  of  Peter  and  Paul  as 
**  preaching  the  gospel  and  founding  the  church 
in  Rome  '*  {ip  *P^fti|,  c&a77eAf^^i^K«y  koI 
tf cft«Aiovrr«y  riiy  iKK\iiffiaif)y  and  represents  this 
as  occurring  at  about  the  same  time  that  St. 
Msitthew  composed  his  gospel  {Ad  .  Haer.  iii.  1). 
A  passage  in  the  Latin  version  of  the  same 
treatise  refers  to  the  church  at  Rome  as  that 
**  greatest  and  most  ancient  church  of  universal 
fame  which  the  two  most  glorious  apostles, 
Peter  and  Paul,  founded  and  organized" — 
^  mazimae  et  antiqnissimae  et  omnibus  cognitae 
a  gloriosissimis  duobus  apostolis  Petro  et  Paulo 
Romae  fundatae  et  constitutae  ecclesiae  *'  (ib.  iii. 
8  ;  ed.  Harvey,  ii.  9). 

The  language  of  TeAullian,  in  his  enumera- 
tion of  the  apostolic  churches,  is  equally  definite. 
**  How  happy  that  chnrch,"  he  exclaims,  **  for 
which  apostles  poured  forth  their  whole  teaching 
with  their  blood ;  where  Peter  shares  the  passion 
of  his  Lord,  where  Paul  is  crowned  with  the  fate 
of  John  I  "  {De  Prancript*  adv,  Haer,  c.  36). 

In  the  4th  century  the  passages  are  numerous, 
eren  in  the  most  authoritative  writers,  which 
corroborate  the  belief  expressed  in  the  foregoing 
statements,  and  wherein  the  bishopric  of  Rome  is 
habitually  referred  to  as  "  Petri  sedes."  See  Leo 
Magnus,  ad  8ioUien$u  Epiac,  (Mansi,  v.  1305) ; 
ad  Theodosmm  Aug,  (ib.  vi^4) ;  Concil.  Chalced. 
Aliocvtio  ad  Marc.  (ib.  vii.  455) ;  Anastasius  II. 
P.  (Thiel,  Epist.  Bom.  Pont.  i.  624).  «*  Petrus, 
cnjus  sedem  tenemus,  locum  gerimus,"  Vigilius 
P.  (Mansi,  ix.  358X  &c.  Augustine  refers  to  the 
tradition  that  both  apostles  were  buried  at  Rome, 
as  one  of  universal,  acceptance :  '*  jacet  Petri 
corpus  Romae,  dicunt  homines ;  jacet  Pauli 
corpus  Romae,*'  &c  {^rm.  296  ;  Migne,  xxzviii. 
1355).  The  seventh  book  of  the  ApottoluxW 
O^futitutionSj  which  belongs  probably  to  about 
the  year  ▲.D.  300,  represents  both  Paul  and 
Peter  as  ordinary  bishops  of  Rome — Paul  ordain- 
ing the  first  bishop,  Linus ;  Peter  the  second, 
Clemens  (Cotelerius,  Pat  Apost.  1.  385). 

The  passage  from  Dionysius  is  not  the  only 
one  which  Eusebius  adduces,  in  support  of  what 
was  certainly  his  own  belief  and  that  of  his  age, 
Tis.  that  Peter  lived,  taught,  and  suffered  at 
Rome.  **  Also,"  he  says,  **  a  certain  ecclesiastical 
writer,  Cains  by  name,  who  lived  about  the 
time  of  Zephyrinus,  bishop  of  Rome,  disputing 
with  Proclus,  the  leader  of  the  Cataphrygians, 
gives  the  following  statement  respecting  the 
places  where  the  earthly  tabernacles  of  the  afore- 
said disciples  were  laia :  *  And  I  can  shew  you 
the  trophies  (rk  Tp6wtua)  of  the  apostles  ;  for  if 
von  will  go  to  the  Vatican,  or  to  the  Ostian  road. 

J'  on  will   find  the  trophies  of  those  who  have 
lid  tha  foundations  of  the  church,  and  also 


suffered  mart3rrdom  ' "  (IT.  E.  iL  25).  In  addi- 
tion to  these  extracts,  however,  Eusebius  also 
hands  down  another  tradition,  of  which  his 
acceptance  is  alone  sufficient  to  occasion  grave 
inquiry  as  to  his  judgment  and  authority  as  a 
writer.  In  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  same 
book  he  not  only  states  that  Peter  visited  Rome, 
but  assigns  the  object  of  his  journey  thither. 
The  apostle,  whom  he  designates  as  rhy  Koprtphy 
Koi  fiiyaj^  fwy  droor^Aoii^,  rhy  dp«r^5  fPtKa  n&v 
Xovwmv  ayrdwTttv  irpo^opov^  was  "  sent  on,"  he 
says,  '*  by  divine  foreknowledge  to  Rome,  to 
vanquish  Simon  Magus,  and  to  be  a  light  and 
saving  doctrine  to  souls  in  the  West "  (Migne, 
Series  Qraeca,  xx.  170>2).  This  statement  is  re- 
peated by  a  somewhat  later  writer,  Cyril  (bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  351-86),  who,  in  his  Catachesis  (bk. 
vi.  c  15),  refers  to  Peter  and  Paul  as  "  ecclesiae 
praesules,"  and  describes  their  victory  over  Simon 
Magus  at  Rome  (Migne,  S.  Q.  xxxiii.  362). 

The  relevancy  of  these  traditions  to  our  in- 
quiry becomes  apparent  when  we  add,  that  they 
are  regarded  by  certain  critics  as  not  only  in 
themselves  devoid  of  any  historical  basis,  but  as 
indicating  the  source  from  whence  8//rung  t/te  whole 
story  of  Peter's  presence  and  martyrdom  tn  Rome, 
According  to  Lipsius,  the  origin  of  this  story  is 
to  be  found  in  certain  doubtful  or  spurious 
writings  which  he  respectively  classifies  (a)  as 
Ebionite  or  Jewish-Christian  sources,  (/B)  the 
Catholic  or  anti-Judaistic  sources,  (7)  certain 
Gnostic  Acta,  extant  only  in  fragments.^  Of 
these  the  first  are  now  represented  by  the 
Clementine  Homilies  (ed.  Lagarde,  1865),  which 
are  considered  to  belong  to  the  second  half  of 
the  2nd  century,  and  by  the  Clementine  Recog- 
nitions (ed.  Gersdorf,  1838X  which  are  referred 
to  the  period  A.D.  212-230.  With  respect  ti> 
the  relative  antiquity  of  these  two  treatises  some 
difference  of  opinion  exists,  but  there  appears  to 
be  little  doubt  that  one  of  them  is  derived  from 
the  other,  and  that  the  latter  in  turn  is  founded 
upon  yet  earlier  treatises  known  as  the  ILtip^iy 
/upra  U4rpov  and  H*pidioi  Ti4rpw  (Hilgenfeld, 
Nov.  Test.  &c  iv.  32 ;  Lipsius,  Die  QueUen  d. 
rOm.  Petrussagc,  p.  14). 

The  Catholic  or  anti-Judaistic  sources  are 
mainly  represented  by  the  Ilpd^tis  n4Tpov  xal 
Ila^Aov  (ed.  Thilo,  Acta  I'etri  et  Pauiiy  i.  and  ii. 
1837-8;  Tischendorf,  Acta  Apostolorwn  Apo- 
crypha, 1851),  a  collection  extant  in  three  dif- 
ferent recensions,  and  not  supposed  to  belong  to 
a  period  anterior  to  the  5th  century  (Lipsius, 
It.  s.  pp.  52-4).  It  stands,  however,  in  close 
connexion  with  two  earlier  productions,  a  certain 
Tlpd^tit  IlavXov  and  a  Kiipuyfta  Tldrpou,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  Lipsius,  '*  breathe  the  religions 
atmosphere  of  the  2nd  century."  Of  these  the 
former  is  referred  to  by  Origen  (de  Princip.  i.  2, 
3),  and  appears  (Hilgenfeld,  u.  s.  iv.  68-78)  to 
have  been  held  in  high  esteem  in  the  church,  and 
to  have  been  regarded  by  many  as  of  canonical 
authority.  By  Eusebius,  however  {E,  H.  iii. 
25),  it  is  included  among  the  spurious  writings 
{y&9oi)  along  with  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas, 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  the  Apocalypse 
of   St.    John   [AHO8T.   C0K8T.  p.   1203.     The 

'  For  s  ftiU  aooonnt  of  this  ItCerature  tbe  reader  may 
refer  to  the  articles  Acts  of  trs  AroBn.n  (Apoobt- 
pRAL)  and  OLBMKN-Tixa  LiTOATUiB,  in  DiOT  or  CnaisT. 
Bio«. 
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relation  of  the  Utter  treatise,  tb«  Kipvyfui, 
which  exists  oBly  in  fragments  (Hilgenfeld,  «.  a. 
iv.  52-67)^  to  the  former  it  not  clearly  ascer- 
tainable, hot  both  expressly  contrar(>ne  a  still 
earlier  tradition,  said  to  hare  taken  it^  origin  in 
Galat.  ii.  11-17,  of  a  permanent  hostility  between 
the  two  apostles.  The  Tlpd^us  Hrrpov  jcal 
Tla^XoUf  which  must  be  regarded  as  essentially 
a  compilation  from  these  two  earlier  treatises, 
is  explicit  in  its  language  on  this  point :  ^  We 
hare  believed,  and  do  beliere,  that  even  as  Ood 
separates  not  the  two  great  lights  which  he  has 
made "  (the  sun  and  the  moon),  "  even  so  He 
permits  not  you  to  separate  Peter  from  Paul  or 
raul  from  Peter  "  (Tischendorf,  «.  $.  c.  5). 

The  theory  which  Lipaius  has  endearoured  to 
establish — ^that  all  the  extant  sources  of  the 
Petrine  legend  mar  be  traced  back  to  a  yet  older 
Ebionite  version  of  the  Acta  8,  Petri  as  to  their 
common  and  sole  origin,  and  that  this  Judaistic 
treatise  forms  accordingly  the  sole  basis  for  the 
tradition  of  St.  Peter's  presence  in  Rome — has 
been  disputed  by  many  eminent  scholars,  among 
whom  Rilgenfeld  (see  Ztdachrift  /fir  wisam- 
•chaftliche  Theohgie,  1872-1878)  has  given  a 
full  discussion  of  the  question.  Any  attempt  to 
summarize  these  arguments  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  present  article ;  and  equally  so  is  any 
examination  of  the  startling  theory  of  Lipsius, 
that,  the  passage  above  refened  to  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  becama  the  origin  of  **eine 
immer  weiter  ausgesponnene  Sl^^nbildung," 
which  found  a  natunl  conclusion  in  the  tradition 
of  a  final  and  decisive  contest  between  the  true 
and  the  false  apostle  at  Rome. 

Against  the  theory  of  the  two  apostles*  joint 
residence  and  labours,  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
epistles  written  by  Paul  from  Rome  (Ephesians, 
Colossians,  Philippians,  and  Philemon),  though 
conveying  many  ulutations,  contain  any  allusion 
to  Peter,  presents  an  argument  of  no  great 
weight,  especially  if  we  assume,  as  certain  evi- 
dence suggests,  that  their  labours  were  bestowed 
on  two  distinct  churches.  If,  therefore,  it  be 
proposed  to  assign  Peter's  arrival  in  Rome  to  a 
date  subsequent  to  that  of  Paul,  and  also  to  the 
composition  of  the  epistles  written  by  the  latter 
during  his  first  imprisonment  (at  the  same  time 
accepting  the  various  statements  with  respect 
to  Paul's  second  imprisonment,  and  a  renewal  of 
his  labours  in  the  West  during  an  interval  oi 
some  years),  the  evidence  in  »vour  of  such  a 
theory  is  strong,  if  not  conclusive.  The  allusion 
to  Silvanus,  the  friend  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  first 
epistle  of  Peter  (v.  12^  and  that  to  Paul  himself 
in  the  second  (iii.  15),  admit  of  a  far  more  natural 
interpretation  when  understood  as  written  from 
Rome,  at  a  time  when  the  two  apostles  were 
labouring  there  contemporaneously,  if  not  con- 
jointly, in  connexion,  however,  with  two  distinct 
communities ;  the  labours  of  Peter  being  be- 
stowed on  a  Judaizing  church,  those  of  Paul  on 
a  church  composed  exclusively  of  Gentiles.  Even 
the  tradition  respecting  Simon  Magus,  amid 
much  that  is  pure  invention,  probably  points  to 
a  real  attempt  at  the  introduction  of  heretical 
doctrine.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  supporter  of 
the  heresy  of  the  Patripassians,  and  the  church 
of  Rome,  from  the  earliest  times  of  which  we 
have  authentic  record,  is  distinguished  by  its 
uncompromising  opposition  to  heterodoxy  in 
every  shape. 


(it)  The  enimce  for  the  tftccession  from  A§ 
time  of  St  Peter.— Tht  difficulty  which  attaches  to 
a  belief  in  the  tradition  concerning  Peter  extends 
also  to  that  respecting  his  earliest  successors. 
According  to  the  lists  accepted  as  authoritative 
by  the  Romish  church,  the  succession  was  pre- 
served unbroken,  the  duration  of  each  bishop's 
tenure  of  oflSce  being  accurately  known  to  us,  not 
only  in  years,  but  even  in  months  and  days.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  critfcal  investigation  of  these 
lists,  and  a  comparison  of  them  with  other  and 
earlier  sources  of  information,  disclose  consider- 
able discrepancies  with  respect  not  only  to  the 
periods  of  office,  but  also  to  the  simple  order  of 
succession. 

The  original  sources  for  the  chronology  of  tha 
bishops  of  Rome  during  the  first  three  centuries 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 

(A.)  The  Greek  or  Eastern  lists. 
(B.)  The  Latin  or  Western  lists. 

This  classification  is  not  indeed  altogether  free 
f^m  objection,  for  the  lists  in  the  first  class 
were  undoubtedly  derived  from  Roman  sources, 
while  those  in  the  second  class  were,  in  all  pro- 
bability, originally  drawn  up  in  Greek,  which, 
up  to  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century,  was  the 
official  language  of  the  Roman  church.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  observed  that  the  Greek  lists  are 
distinguished  by  certain  points  of  difference, 
which  appear  to  indicate  that  they  were  tran- 
scribed from  those  of  the  west  prior  to  the  time 
when  the  official  lists  of  the  Roman  church  were 
adopted  in  their  final  form. 

In  the  following  summary  of  the  main  hcta 
concerning  these  different  sources,  and  the  con- 
clusions that  have  been  drawn  fh>m  them,  the 
Roman  episcopal  succession  will  be  more  easily 
considered  if  divided  into  two  portions:  (a) 
that  extending  from  Peter  to  Urban  (ending 
A.D.  230) ;  (fi)  that  fVom  Pontianus  to  Liberius 
(a.d.  230-352).  After  the  time  of  Liberius  no 
difficulties  present  themselves  that  here  call  for 
discussion,  and  fo%the  purpose  of  the  present 
article  it  will  be  sufficient  to  limit  our  considera- 
tion almost  entirely  to  the  earlier  of  the  foire- 
going  divisions. 

(£.^  The  first  list  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge  is  that  which  was  known  to  Hege- 
sippus,  who  in  his  visits  to  the  apostolic  churches 
collected  information  concerning  the  succession 
of  the  bishops  from  the  time  ef  the  Apostles, 
with  the  design  of  thereby  establishing  the  evi- 
dence of  an  unimpeachable  tradition  of  Christian 
doctrine.  His  statement  with  respect  to  Rome 
is,  that  during  his  residence  in  that  city  he  made 
out  a  list  of  the  episcopal  succession  down  to  the 
time  of  Anicetus, — y9if6fjMyos  8i  ip  'Pc'A^t  ^tor 
9ox^w  4voi'nvi4i'nv  M^Xpc  'AyiidKov  (Eusebius, 
H,  S.  iv.  22 ;  the  conjectural  reading  of  Savile, 
of  Jitarptfil^y  for  liieMoy^,  is  rejected  by  the  best 
authorities ;  see  Heinichen's  note  ad  /be.).  This 
list  is  no  longer  extant,  but  we  learn  &«m 
Eusebius  that,  according  to  Hegesippus,  Anicetus 
was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Soter,— a  state- 
ment, as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  of  considerable 
importance,  inasmuch  as  the  early  Latin  lists 
uniformly  place  Anicetus'  before  Pins,  and  Pius 
before  Soter. 

The  list  contained  in  Irenaeus  (adv,  Haer,  bk. 
iii.  c  3)  represents  Peter  and  Paul  as  the  joint 
founders  of  the  church  at  Rome,  and  they,  it  ia 
added,  "  Lino  episcopatum  administrandae  acde- 
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■iM  tradiderant"  (ed.  Harrej,  ii.  10).  The 
names,  as  preserved  in  the  original  Greek,  ar^ 
•B  follows : — 

04  avtfoToAM  Uirpot  ic«u  IlavAof . 


1.  Ati>o«. 

S.  'ArryieXirroff. 

4.  Ev^lpc(rrof. 
B,  AXt$at>fyot» 


•.  nZof. 

10.  'Ay6cifroc* 

11.  Smtii^. 

12.  'RAcii^cpor. 


It  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  this  list  repre- 
sents the  official  record  of  the  saccession  accepted 
at  Rome  in  the  time  of  £leatheni8,  the  contem- 
porary of  Irenaens. 

£nsebias  has  transmitted  to  ns  a  doable  list, 
— that  in  the  Chrorn'oon  (bk.  ii.),  and  that  in  his 
EocletUuticcU  ffittory ;  of  these  the  former  is 
contained  not  in  the  version  by  Jerome,  but  in 
the  Armenian  tnmslation.  It  extends  from  Peter 
to  Gains,  the  last  bishop  before  the  Diocletian 
persecution,  and  includes  the  periods  of  office  :— 


BisHor. 


JPetrus 

Linns 

Linns  

Clemens 

Euarcstos 

Alexander      .     .    .    • 

Xeetos 

Telesphoros    .... 

Hyginos 

Pins 

NIMtos 

Soter 

Agriplnos  .  •  •  . 
Elentenios  •  .  .  • 
Bcctor  ..••.. 
Zephrlnos       •     .    «     • 

CalisUtoe 

Urbanoa 

PonUanos  

Anteros  ' 

Fabianns 

Cornelias 

Lttdns  .  •  •  .  . 
Stephanos      •    •     .    • 

Xestos 

DIonTtdos 

Felix 

rKutycUanas]  ... 
Qaias 


Ddbatiov  or 

OVTICK 


ann.  xx. 
ann.  xttH. 
ann.  viii. 
ann.  vilU. 
ann.  vliL 
ann.  x. 
ann.  xl. 
ann.  xi. 
ann.  IllL 
ann.  xv. 
ann.  xl. 
ann.  vllL 
ann.  vitll. 
ann.  xv. 
ann.  xlL 
ann.  xii. 
ann.  viiil. 
(wanting) 
ann.  vilU. 
mens.1. 
ann.  xliL 
ann.  ilL 
men8.iL 
ann.  11. 
ann.  xl. 
ann.  xH. 
ann.  xvllii. 
mens.  11. 
ann.  XV. 


Datk  ntox 
Abkaham. 


20ft6 
2U63 
2096 
2103 
2110 
2U0 
2130 
2140 
2160 
2164 
2168 
2180 
2185 
2180 
2202 
2216 
2220 
2236 
2246 
2256 
2250 
2264 
2268 
2268 
2271 
2279 
2289 
2296 
2296 


▲.D. 


89 
66 

19 
8T 
94 
103 
114 
124 
184 
138 
162 
184 
169 
173 
186 
198 
211 
218 


238 

233 

246 

260 

250 

253 

261 

271 

278' 

278 


IXFSBIAL  TSAB. 


OalliU. 
NeronlsxiL 
TltlL 

Domitlanl  vlL 
Domttlani  xiUL 
Tndanl  Yl. 
TraJ&nl  xvli. 
Adiianf  viii. 
Adrian!  xvUL 
Antoninl  L 
Anlonlnl  xv. 
MareltlU. 
Hard  xliL 
Hard  xlll. 
OommodlTtt. 
Sevfri  vlL 
Qiracallaeil. 
Elagaball  1 
Alexandril  vlL 
Oordianl  1. 
Oordlanl  1. 
PhlKppl  ill. 
Phlllppl  VlL 
Phlllppi  vU. 
GalU  iL 
GalUenl  viiL 
Anrf  liani  L 
Probitt. 
ProbiU. 


Here,  among  the  more  important  inaccuracies, 
will  be  noted  the  insertion  of  the  name  of  Agrip- 
pinus  of  Alexandria,  apparently  by  pare  oversight, 
as  twelfth  in  succession ;  the  repetition  of  the 
name  of  Linus  in  the  second  place  instead  of 
that  of  Anencletus ;  the  omission  of  the  name  of 
Eutychianus  in  the  twenty-sixth  place.  The 
duration  of  Peter's  episcopate,  it  will  be  noticed, 
is  given  as  twenty  instead  of  five-and-twenty 
years. 

The  foUovring  table,  taken  from  Lipsius  (p.  14) 
e;chibits  the  chief  points  of  difference  between 


the  foregoing  list  and  that  in  the  Eodetkaticai 
History  down  to  the  time  of  Urban.  Here  a 
certain  affinity  is  undeniable,  as  in  the  enumera- 
tion from  Clemens  to  Soter  the  only  point  of 
divergence  is  that  in  the  Chronicon  a  year  moVe 
is  assigned  to  the  episcopate  of  Xystus  than  is 
allowed  in  the  E.  H.  Chi  the  other  hand,  the 
differences  in  the  first  four  places  and  those  that 
occur  after  EUeutherus  appear  to  place  it  almost 
beyond  doubt  that  the  two  lists  were  derived  from 
entirely  distinct  sources.  The  asngned  imperial 
years  of  the  two  lists  are  altogether  at  variance. 


Petms  [ann.  XXV.]  .... 
Linos,  ann.  xil.  \CKrv^  xiili]     . 
Anencletoji.  ann.  xil.  \Cknm,  xiil.] 
Clemens,  ann.  vtUl. 
Evaiertus,  ann.  vllL     • 
Alexander,  anu.  x.       .     . 
Xysttts,  ann.  x.  ICkrcn,  xt.] 
Telesphoros  f  anno  xl.  mo. 
Hyginos.  ann.  1111.  .     • 
niis,t  anno  xv.  mo. 
Anioetns,  ann.  zi.  .    . 

Soter,  ann.  vllL 

Rlenlherlos,  ann.  zlU.  [Cftnm.  zv.] 
Victor,  ann.  x.  [Cknn^  xii.]    .     . 
ZephTTliios,  ann.  xvitl.  \Ckrrm»  xii.] 
(telllstoa,  nnn.  v.  \Ckr*m.  villi.1  . 
Urbanos,  ann.  vlil.  [CAnm  vlui.] 


PATS  OF  TSBlinrATICV  OF  OfFnCI. 


Imperial 


Tltill. 

Domitlanl  xii. 
Tndaniai.[rtilL]. 
Tnjanl  xii. 
AdriaoiUl. 
Adrianlxii. 
Antoninl  1. 


AureUi  vlll. 
AnreHl  xvlf. 
Oommodl  x. 
6eTerlvlU.C?vlttl.]. 
ElagaballL 
AlexandriL 


A.DW 


[42-67]. 
79. 

92(91). 
•9  (100). 
108. 
118. 

128  (127> 
188  (137). 
142. 

167  (156). 

168  (167). 
176  (176). 
186. 

200. 

218(217). 
222  (221). 
230. 
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The  Tenion  of  the  Chronicon  by  Jerome,  which 
ii  now  generally  Admitted  to  be  mach  more  than 
a  mere  translation,  exhibita  eren  in  the  list  of 
the  Roman  bishops  considerable  deriations.  The 
only  two  dates  which  exactly  agree,  •'.  e.  are  the 
same  in  the  patriarchal  and  the  Christian  eras, 
and  also  in  the  imperial  year,  are  those  given 
under  Anencletns  and  under  Anteros  and  Fabian ; 
the  imperial  years  are,  in  fact,  derired  from  the 
EccUsiautical  History, 

(B.)  Among  the  Latin  lists  is  the  Cataiogua 
Liberitintis,  contained  in  the  compilation  of  the 
chronicler  of  the  year  354,  and  extending  to  the 
bishopric  of  Liberius.  It  has  been  edited  by 
Mommsen  (Ahhandlungen  der  phiMog.'histor, 
Clisse  der  kdnigl.  a&chn.  OnelUchaft  der  -WiM- 
$en$chafteny  vol.  i.  (1850),  pp.  582-5,  and 
634-'/ ),  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  first 
correct  text,  and  also  for  original  research  with 
respect  to  its  sources  and  compilation.  The 
Catalogus  Liberianus  is  the  most  ancient  source 
of  the  LibT  Ponti^caliSf  and,  according  to 
Mommsen,  is  in  turn  derived  from  a  yet  older 
list,  that  originally  contained  in  the  Chnmioon 
of  Hippolytus,  bishop  of  Portus,  a  work  to  which 
the  chronicler  of  the  year  354  is  to  be  found 
baring  recourse  in  other  portions  of  his  treatise. 
In  the  Chronicon  of  Hippolytus  the  list  itself  is 
no  longer  extant,  but  the  heading,  **  Nomina 
Episcoporum  Romae  et  quis  quotannis  praefuit," 
is  alone  preserved.  A  comparison  of  the  Cata- 
loju8  Liberiantu  with  that  given  by  Augustine 
(J'pist,  53;  Migne,  xxxiii.  195)  and  that  in 
Optatus  (de  Schitm.  Donat.  ii.  3)  seems  conclu- 
sively to  prove  that  all  three  lists  preserve 
essentially  the  same  tradition,  the  main  discre- 
pancies being  (1)  that  neither  Augustine  nor 
Optatus  makes  mention  of  '*  Cletns ; "  (2)  that 
the  (lotcdoquB  Liberiantu  (as  kno¥m  to  us  from 
existing  MSS.)  omits  the  names  of  Anioetus, 
Eleutherus,  and  Zephyrinus ;  while  (3)  in  Optatus 
the  name  of  Alexander  is  (by  a  palpable  blunder) 
left  out  before  that  of  Sixtus  and  put  in  the 
place  of  that  of  Eleutherus. 

The  omissions  in  the  Catalogua  L^beriantu  are, 
however,  clearly  shewn  to  be  owing  to  careless- 
ness on  the  paii  of  transcribers  or  some  such 
cause,  by  corresponding  gaps  in  the  consular 
dates  between  Telesphorus  and  Hyginus,  Pius 
and  Soter,  and  Soter  and  Victor :  and  this  evi- 
dence, taken  in  (injunction  with  the  fact  that 
the  Catalogus  Felicianus  (the  oldest  existing 
version  of  the  LS)er  Vontijioalis)  which  was 
undoubtedly  derived  from  th»  Catalogus  Zifttf- 
rianusy  contains  missing  names,  sufficiently  jus- 
tifies the  conclusion  of  Mommsen  that  they 
originally  existed  in  the  latter  list. 

On  comparing  the  following  lists  with  those 
before  given,  we  see  that  the  lists  from  Augus- 
tine and  Optatus  support  the  Eastern  omission  of 
Cletus.  In  the  opinion  of  Lipsius,  these  two 
writers  have  preserved  to  us  a  more  ancient  form 
of  the  Western  tradition,  and  it  would  conse- 
quently appear  to  be  a  legitimate  conclusion  that 
the  insertion  of  Cletus  in  the  Cataiogus  Liberianus 
is  an  interpolation ;  Cletus  and  Anacletus,  in  all 
probability,  representing  one  and  the  same  per- 
son. Of  thii,  the  statement  of  the  author  of  the 
treatise  against  the  Tbeodotians,  who  wrote  in 
Rome  during  the  episcopate  of  2^phyrinus,  that 
Victor  was  the  thirteenth  bishop  awh  U4rpov  ] 
(Euaebius,  If,  E»  v.  28)  affords  a  strong  oorro-  \ 


boration.  Similarly,  Jerome,  while  referring  to 
a  diflerence  of  tradition  with  respect  to  the  onler 
of  succession,  knows  nothing  whatever  of 
^  Cletus : " — **  Clemens,  de  quo  apostolus  Panlus 
ad  Philippeoses  scribens,  ait^ '  Cum  Clemente  et 
caeteris  cooperatunbus  meis  quorum  nomina 
scripts  sunt  in  libro  vitae '  (Phil.  iv.  3),  quartus 
post  Pi'trum  Romae  episcopus :  siquidem  secun- 
dus  Linus  fuit,  tertius  Anacletus,  tametsi  plerique 
Latinorum  secundum  post  Petrum  apostolum 
putent  fuisse  Clementem"  (de  Viris  TllusL 
c  XV. ;  Migne,  xxiii.  854-).  On  the  other  hand, 
Augustine  and  Optatus  differ  from  the  Eastern 
lists  in  placing  Anicetus  before  Pius,  while  the 
chronicler  of  the  year  354  altogether  omita 
Anicetus. 


Catalog. 
Liberiun, 

Auffustinm, 

Opiaius. 

P«!tnis. 

Petrus 

I^ms. 

Linus. 

Unus. 

Linus. 

CleoMns. 

Clemens 

Clemeufl. 

Cleios. 

, 

Ansclitos. 

Anacletus 

ADscIeins. 

Aristos. 

Evarliitns. 

Evarktua. 

Alexander. 

Alexander. 

Hlxtus. 

Sixtus. 

SiZtUB. 

Telfsfoma. 

Thelesphoms. 

Telesphorus. 

HiginuA. 

iKltiUS. 

I^lnus. 

rA^nidtus]. 

Anicetus. 
Plus. 

Anicetus. 
Pfns. 

Soter. 

Soter. 

Soter. 
Alfzauder. 

[Eleather]. 
Victor. 

Elratbenia. 

Victor. 

Victor- 

rZypberinusl. 
CaUzius. 

Zt'phlrinoa 
Oiiixtus. 

Zjpberinia* 
CallxtuB. 

Urbanus. 

t)rbAnn8. 

Urbanua. 

PoDtianus. 

PonttanuB. 

Anthems. 

Anthems. 

Antbems. 

Fsbius. 

Fablanus. 

FabUnua. 

GumeUnSk 

Gomel lus.  ; 

GDmeliua. 

Lucius. 

Lucius. 

Lucius. 

StelRinttS. 

Stephanos. 

Stephanus. 

Sixtus. 

Xysttts. 

Sixtus. 

DioDislus. 

Dionysius. 

Dlonysios. 

Felix. 

Felix. 

Felix. 

Entjrcbisnus. 

— — 

Galus. 

anius. 

MsroelUnus. 

Msroelllnus. 

Maroellinua. 

Mareellus. 

Mdroelltts. 

Maroellua. 

EuDeUus. 

Eusebioa. 

Eusebioa. 

Miliiedes. 

Miltladee. 

MiltSades. 

Silvester. 

Sylvester. 

Sylvester. 

Marcus. 

Marcus. 

Maicw. 

JoliasL 

Julius. 

Julius. 

Uberius. 

Uberios. 

Uberina. 

The  following  table  (p.  1657)  affords^  a  com- 
parative view  of  four  lists  which  appear,  beyond 
all  reasonable  doubt,  to  have  been  in  existence  in 
the  4  th  century,  with  such  emendations  as,  in 
the  opinion  of  Lipsius  and  other  critics,  are  called 
for  and  justified  by  the  conclusions  derived  from 
a  critical  study  of  the  texts.  These  lists  are  as 
follows:  (1)  The  Catalogus  Lvberianus ;  (2)  Th« 
list  jn  the  Chronicon  of  £uBebius;  (3)  That  de- 
rived frt}m  his  £cclesiastioai  History ;  (4)  That 
used  by  Jerome.  Of  these,  (1)  and  (2)  appear  to 
be  derived  from  independent  iouroes,  while  (ti) 
and  (4)  shew  unmistakable  signs  of  a  commoo 
origin.* 


•  A  fifth  and  a  aizth  list,  the  former  of  no  Independent 
value,  and  the  Utter  (the  Leonine)  of  the  time  of  Leo  lbs 
Great,  compiled  ftom  lict-<  (1)  and  (2),  nuiy  also  be  oon- 
sulted  in  Liptius  {Ckronologis,  fee,  pp.  a8-t6). 
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n. 

III. 

IV. 

P«!tras,          iSyean. 

Peinu,         26  jean. 

PetruB,          28  yeara. 

Petroa,          25  yeara. 

Liniu,     ■     12    M 

Unus,            14    N 

Linus,           12    „ 

Llnua,           11     M 

Clraicns,         9    M 

Cletua,             8    » 

Anencletna,  13    „ 

Gletna.           12     „ 

AiMdltiiB,      la    n 

Clemens,         9    „ 

Clempna,         9    „ 

Clnntaia,         9     m 

Aristut.         13    M 

£van«cii8,       6    „ 

Evareatua,       8    « 

Evareatoa,      9     ^ 

Alexander,      1    „ 

Alexander,    10    « 

Alexander,    10    » 

Alexander,    10  (12)  yean. 

Sixtus,            10    n 

Xyhios,          11    n 

Xystna,         10    „ 

Xyatoa.         10  yeara. 

Tele^pho^lB,  11    „ 

TeIeaphoni%  11    „ 

Teleaphoma,  11    m 

Teleaphoma,  11     „ 

Hygluufl,         4    » 

Higlnns,         4    „ 

Hygliiua,        4    „ 

Hygiiiua,        4     „ 

Pl.ig/            16    „ 

Fiua,             16    n 

Pius^             16    „ 

Plus,             15  (19)  years. 

Anioetos,       13    „ 

Anioetua,      11    „ 

Anicetva,       11    „ 

Aoloetna,       11  yeare. 

Soter,               9    , 

Soter,               8    „ 

Soter.              8    „ 

Soter,              8  (9)  yeara. 

Eteutheru8»   16    « 

Eleutbema,    16    « 

ElmtlMnnis,   15    „ 

Eleutheroa,    16  yeara. 

Victor.            9    n 

Victor,           12    M 

Vlcior,           10    „ 

Victor,          10  (15)  years. 

Z'-phyriniu,  19    „ 
Gtaixtna.         6    ^ 

Z-phyrinna,  12    » 
OalUatua,         9    „ 

Zepbyrlniu,  18    „ 
Calllatoa,         6    „ 

Zphyrlnns,   18  years. 
GaUtstos,         6     M 

UrlMaus,         »    „ 

Urbanoa,        9    h 

Urbanna,        8    « 

UrbanuB,         9     « 

Into  the  various  difficolties  arising  from  the 
discrepancies  between  the  different  lists  in  the 
enumeration  from  Sixtus  down  to  Liber  ins,  it  is 
impossible  here  to  enter.  The  chief  difficnltf  is 
that  which  relates  to  the  succession  and  the 
duration  of  the  episcopates  of  Pius  and  Anicetns. 
On  referring  to  the  three  lists  above  given  (the 
Cut.  Lib.f  that  from  Augustine,  and  that  from 
Optatus),  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  name  of 
Anicetus  is  wanting  in  the  first  list,  in  the  other 
two  it  is  placed  before  that  of  Pius.  Mommsen, 
in  his  restor^ion  of  the  -  text  of  the  CatcUogru 
Liber ianus^  also  assigns  to  Anicetus  the  place 
immediately  preceding  Pius,  and  gives  ann.  iiii. 
m.  iiii.  d.  iii.  as  his  period  of  office — i.tf.,  from 
the  consulship  of  GuUicanus  and  Vetus  (a.d. 
l.'iO)  to  that  of  Praesens  and  Rufinus  (a.d.  153). 
Lipttius,  however,  relying  mainly  on  the  Eastern 
lists  and  the  authority  of  Hegesippus,  does  not 
hesitate  in  his  attempted  harmony  (as  above 
given)  to  place  Anicetus  after  Pius,  and  to 
aaaign  to  him  twelve  years  of  office — the 
original  Latin  list,  in  his  opinion,  having 
become  corrupted  by  a  succession  of  errors  of 
transcription,  as  follows : 

Original  Latin, LisL 

Hlglnus,  aoD.  Iiii. 

Pioa,  anu.  xvl.  (Euaeb.  xv.). 

Anioetiis,  aoo.  xii.  (Eubeh.  zL), 

(a.)  HJginos,  onn.  1111. 
Anicetus,  aim.  xli. 
Plus,  ann.  xvl. 

(h,)  HIginns  ....  [ann.  tiit]. 

....  ann.  xii.  Anicetus  {noted  in  margin), 
PlusL  ann.  xvl. 

J 


I 

(e.) 
Hlglnaa,  ann.  xtl. 

Anloetua,  ann.  illL 

Plus,  ann.  xvL 


I 

w 

Hlglnus,  ann.  xii. 
[Anicetus]. 
Plus,  ann.  xx. 


Additional  evidence  of  considerable  importance 
as  regards  the  relative  duration  of  these  two 
episcopates  is  presented  in  the  fact  that  Polycarp 
Tisited  Rome  during  the  episcopate  of  Anicetus 


t  The  duration  of  Plus's  tenure  of  oiBce  Is  given  in  the 
text  of  tb^  Cot.  Lib.  as  ann.  zx.  m.llH.  d.  xxi.;  this  how- 
ever l*  oontradicied  by  the  datea  there  given  ot  the  consular 
jean*  at  bt»  acceaaloo  and  decease,  and  to  also  at  variance 
with  n.,  t IL,  and  IV.  On  theN  gronnda  Llpslua  considers 
MmiMilfJuntiflfnl  in  altering  the  period  to  sixteen  years. 


— according  to  one  tradition,  in  the  second  year 
of  tbat  bishop's  tenure  of  office  (see  Gieseler,  L 
i.  242 ;  Robertson,  Chttrch  Hist,  L  29  ;  Neander, 
i.  407;  Eusebius,  EocL  Hist,  iv.  14;  v.  24; 
Mignej  Series  Graeoa^  zx.  193).  This,  if  we 
accept  the  Eusebian  chronology,  in  the  Ecdes. 
Hist,^  would  be  about  a.d.  158-159;  while  accord- 
ing  to  the  Catalogus  JJbsrianus  (as  restored  by 
Mommsen)  it  would  fall  in  the  year  151 — a 
much  earlier  date  than  is  conjectured  for  that  of 
Polycarp's  visit  by  any  writer  of  authority.  The 
most  recent  investigation  of  the  date  of  Poly* 
carp's  martyrdom,  that  of  Mr.  Waddington,  may 
be  regarded,  however,  as  affording  concluKive 
proof  that  it  must  be  assigned  to  the  year  155 
or  156  {M€moire  «iir  la  Vhronologie  du  RMteur 
Adims  Aristides,  in  MAnoir«8  de  VAcad.  des 
Inacnp.  zxvi.  (1867) ;  see  also  his  Fastes  i4sui- 
tiques  in  Lebas  and  Waddington's  Asie  Mineure), 
Such  a  conclusion,  moreover,  is  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  Eusebian  chronology  as  corrected 
by  LipsiuB ;  for  if  we  assign  to  Anicetus  twelve 
years  of  office,  terminating  with  the  year  167, 
and  deduct  from  this  date  eleven  years,  it  gives 
the  year  156  as  that  of  his  second  year  of  office 
— the  traditional  year  of  Polycarp*s  martyrdom. 
It  only  remains  to  be  added  that  Waddington's 
conclusions  have  been  substantially  accepted  by 
Renan,  Hilgenfeld,  and  Lipsius,  and,  although 
assailed  by  Wieseler  {Christenverfolgungen  der 
Caesarenj  1878),  have  been  triumphantly  vindi- 
cated by  Lipsius  (Jahrb,  fUr  protest,  Theol,  1878, 
4,  p.  751  sq.). 

Into  the  minor  difficulties  attaching  to  the  differ- 
ent lists  in  the  enumeration  from  Sixtus  (or  Xys- 
tus)  to  Liberius  (after  which  time  no  doubt  of 
much  importance  attaches  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
official  records)  it  is  unnecessary  that  we  should 
here  enter.  With  respect  to  the  earlier  period, 
in  which  both  the  main  interest  and  the  chief 
difficulty  centre,  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that 
authentic  tradition  is  wanting  until  we  reach 
the  name  of  Xystns,  or  at  the  earliest  that  of 
Alexander.  Of  certain  special  reasons  for 
caution  in  accepting  the  prevalent  tradition,  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  at  the  close  of  this 
article;  but  while  admitting  to  their  fill  lest 
extent  the  arguments  which  suggest  the  neces- 
sity for  such  caution,  it  may  be  said  that  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  sufficient  to  invalidate 
the  historical  existence  of  the  characters  whose 
names  are  recorded  as  those  of  Peter's  imme- 
diate successors.    "  These  names,"  says  Lipsiusi 
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**  are  thoM  of  men  who  occupied  a  conspicuons 
positioD  iD  the  church  at  Rome  in  the  Hrst  and 
•econd  generatione  after  the  apoetles.  Linas, 
referred  to  in  2  Tim.  \y,  21  as  among  the  circle 
of  Paul's  friends  during  hie  imprisonment, 
belongs  to  the  former,  and  Anencletus,  or  Cietus, 
Aristus  or  Eraresttts,  to  the  latter  generation/* 

(II.)  Development  or  the  Conception 
OP  THE  Office  :  (1)  in  relation  to  other  okurche$; 
(2)  in  relation  to  the  dvU  power. 

(i)  In  relation  to  other  chvrchee. 

It  will  now  be  of  serrioe  to  notice  some  of  the 
principal  facts  which  illustrate  the  gralual  ac- 
ceptance bj  the  church  at  large  of  the  theory  of 
the  Roman  supremacjr ;  and  here  it  cannot  but  be 
looked  upon  as  of  peculiar  significance,  that  in  the 
earliest  times  the  history  of  the  church  at  Rome 
appears  invoWed  in  the  greatest  obscurity.  From 
the  date  of  St.  Paul's  EpiKtle  to  the  Romans  (A.b. 
58)  up  to  the  episcopate  of  Victor  (a.d.  193-202), 
its  annals  are  a  blank,  save  when  some  incidental 
allusion  in  the  controrenies  of  the  time  reveals 
an  occasional  fact.' 

The  growing  importance  of  the  bishopric  ia 
however  clearly  shown  bv  the  saying  of  the 
emperor  Deciua,  preservea  by  Cyprian,  to  the 
effect  that  he  would  sooner  hear  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a  rival  to  his  throne,  than  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  bishop  to  the  Roman  see 
{Kpist  ad  Antonian,;  Migne,  iii.  774).  The 
theory  set  forth  by  Cyprian  himself  of  the 
essential  unity  of  the  church,  may  perhaps 
justly  be  regarded  as  tending  to  support  that  of 
the  primacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  He  speaks, 
for  example  {Epiat.  55,  ad  Comelium),  of  the 
"  chair  of  Peter,"  and  "  the  principal  church  of 
Rome,  from  whence  the  priestly  unity  derived  its 
origin  " — **  ad  Petri  cathedram  atqne  ad  ecclesiam 
principalem,  unde  unitas  sacerdotalis  exorta  est, 
....  litteras  ferre."  This  language,  however, 
when  compared  with  other  passages  {Epp,  7, 
52, 57, 72  ;  Epist.  ad  Q.  d^  Haeretide  Baptixandis ; 
de  Vnitate  Eccles,  c.  4)  seems,  at  most,  only  to 
prove  that  he  regarded  the  bishop  df  Rome  as 
**  primus  inter  pares ; "  he  speaks  for  example 
{Epist.  52)  of  pope  Cornelius  as  **  collega  noater," 
and  distinctly  affirms  that  the  other  apostles 
were  invested  with  an  equal  share  of  honour  and 
power  with  Peter, — "  pari  consortio  praediti  et 
honoris  et  potestatis  "  (de  Unitatejt  c  4).  The 
phraseology  of  the  bishops  of  i.'ome  themselves, 
when  addressing  other  bishops,  is  confirmatory  of 
this  view.  In  the  4th,  and  earlier  part  of  the 
5th,  century  we  find  "Julius  ,  .  .  fratribus '* 
(Mansi,  ii.  1211);  '*  Liberius  fratri  Eusebio  **  (iii. 
204,  207,  209);  "Liberius  episc.  dil.  fratri  Eu- 
sebio "  (i6.  205) ;  "  dil.  fratribus  et  coepiscopis 
nostris  Liberius  urbis  Romae  episoopus  "  (ih.  iii. 
208) ;  "  Zosimus  epiaoopus  urbis  Romae  Hesychio 
episcopo  Salonitano. "  "  Leo  episoopus  urbis 
Romae,"  "Felix  episc.  s.  ecclesiae  cath.  urbis 
Romae  Acacio,"  "Gelasius  Romanae  ecclesiae 
episoopus,"  &c.  In  these  latter  quotations  the 
limitation  implied  in  the  addition  "  urbis  Romae  " 
is  of  no  small  significance. 

With  the  fourth  century,  the  evidence  that 


s  The  pesBsgee  in  this  cfaapler  which  ssf4gn  to  Peter  a 
tupmnscy  smong  the  other  aposilce  do  not  ooear  In  the 
earlier  MSS.,  snd  are  attributed  1^  Gleselw  (JTifvAen. 
geech.  i.  364)  to  Romish  trmnscrlbers ;  it  Is  oortaln  *hn\ 
they  Involve  the  writer  in  a  contradiction  of  himae^. 
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fkvours  the  Roman  theory  becomes  more  abun- 
dant and  more  decisive.  Much  of  it,  however, 
relates  to  the  technical  qaestion  of  jurisdiction 
and  will  be  found  under  Appeal  ;  much,  again, 
to  those  relations  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  the 
general  episcopate,  which  it  has  been  found  more 
convenient  to  treat  in  the  fourth  division  of  the 
present  article;  our  enquiry  here  will  conse- 
quently be  limited  to  ascertaining  the  extent  to 
which  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  was 
admitted  by  the  church  at  large  in  connexion 
with  the  definition  of  doctrine  and  the  main- 
tenance of  discipline. 

At  the  council  of  Nicaea  the  first  signatures 
are  those  of  Hosius,  Vito,  and  Vincentius,  the  lat- 
ter two  being  further  described  as  "  presbytvri 
Romani,"  sulMcribing  "  pro  venerabili  viro  papa 
et  episcopo  nostro  sancto  Silvestro ;"  and,  if  it 
were  possible  to  accept  the  statement  of  Gelasius, 
Hosius  himself  (the  eminent  bishop  of  Corduba 
and  president  of  the  council)  was  really  the  legate 
of  Sylvester  on  this  occasion :  Mx^^  '''^^  riwo¥ 
Tov  r^f  liMyiffr^it  'P^/tii}f  hruTKiieov  (Mansi,  ii. 
692 ;  Gelasius,  Hist.  Cone.  Nioaeni,  ih.  ii.  805). 
This  theory  indeed  is  still  accepted  by  Catholic 
writers  (Hefele,  Conciliengesch.  i.  24-38;  von 
Schulte,  Concilien,  p.  65),  but  is  rejected  by  Mil- 
man,  Greenwood,  Robertson,  and  others,  on  the 
ground  of  apparent  interpolation  and  confusion ; 
for  at  the  council  of  Sardica,  eighteen  years  later 
(a.D.  343)  we  find  the  subscriptions  of  Hosius 
and  Vicentius  appearing  in  the  same  places,  but 
without  any  addition  tb  indicate  that  they 
attended  in  a  legatine  capacity  from  Rome.^ 

The  alleged  canons  of  the  council  of  Saidica 
undoubtedly  conferred  on  Julius,  bishop  of  Rome, 
the  power  of  hearing  appeals  ;  but  the  fact  that 
the  canons  appear  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 
church  for  many  years  after  (Greenwood,  i.  155), 
and  that  when  adduced  byS^imus  (a.d.  417-8), 
their  authority  was  denied  by  the  African  bishops 
(Milman,  Lat  Christianity^  bk.  ii.  c.  4),  is 
strongly  against  their  genuineness  (Gieseler  I.  ii. 
199).  And  even  if  their  genuineness  were  admit- 
ted, it  is  still  most  piobable  (though  we  find 
Sozomen  and  Socrates  in  the  following  century 
representing  their  scope  as  general)  that  they 
implied  a  departure  from  the  rule  of  the  church, 
and  were  designed  to  have  efiect  during  the 
episcopate  of  JuHus  only  (Baur,  CkrisUiche  Ktrcht, 
ii.  245> 

With  respect  both  to  Sylvester  and  to  Julius 
we  have,  moreover,  other  evidence  which  dis- 
tinctly contravenes  a  contrary  assumption.  A 
letter  addressed  to  the  former  by  the  council  of 
Nicaea,  asks  for  a  confirmation  of  the  council's 
decision  by  a  synod  of  tjUl  the  bishops  of  Home : 
"  episoopos  totius  vestrae  apostolicae  urbia  in 
unum  convenire,  vestrumque  habere  concilium 
.  .  .  .  ut  firmetur  nostra  sanctimonia  "  (Mansi, 
ii.  719) ;  and  similarly  Julius,  when  he  summoned 
the  accusers  of  Athanasius  to  Rome,  and  was  met 
by  the  demand  why  he  assumed  to  write  alone,  re- 
plied that  the  views  he  upheld  were  not  his  alone, 

k  An  additional  proof  of  a  certain  taroperlns  wtUi  the 
text  is  furnished  by  the  statement  of  the  UbeUta  Tyniwi 
icvs,  which  gives  a  third  vprsloo  of  the  ftinction  filled  bf 
Vito  and  Vlnoeniiu^  as  that  of  the  prettdentt  t^  tke 
Council  I  ^  cfnpxor  wpoKoBt^ifupot^  Btrwv  kcu  B<jccr- 

suinra  'PMf«.i|f  km  row  iiauUxpv  cfrnw  lov^l^  **  (MaasL 
U.  U1). 
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but  those  of  all  Italy  and  all  her  hishops :  **  nam 
tametai  solas  sim,  qui  scripsi,  non  meam  tamen 
8(^iu  sententiam,  sed  omnium  Italorum,  et  om- 
nium  in  his  rei^ionibus  episcoporum  scripsi "  (ib, 
ii.  12S0> 

Even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Innocent  I.,  Chry- 
soatom,  when  entreating  the  interposition  of  the 
Roman  pontiff  against  his  rival  Theophilus,  ap- 
peals not  only  to  Rome  but  to  the  collective 
episcopate  of  Italy, — Kipioi  futv  rtfu^arot  ical 
wKafiicroToi  (Migne,  S.O.  lii.  584). 

It  is  however  undeniable  that,  as  already  ob- 
served, a  great  accession  of  influence,  if  not  of 
directly  admitted  authority,  was  gained  by  the 
see  of  Rome  as  the  result  of  the  policy  of  Julius 
and  his  successors  in  connexion  with  the  Athan- 
aaian  controversy.  The  bishop  of  Rome  was 
from  that  time  regarded  as  the  foremost  defender 
of  orthodox  doctrine  ;  and  the  discharge  of  such 
a  function  at  a  time  when,  according  to  the 
aasertion  of  Pacianus,  heresies  were  so  rife  that 
their  bare  enumeration  would  fill  an  ^*  immense 
volume  "  (Migne,  xiii.  1053),  was  in  itself  an 
Inestimable  service  to  the  church.  Yet,  notwith- 
ftanding,  the  fourth  century  passed  away  leaving 
*he  Roman  supremacy  still  unrecognised.  Of  this 
the  implicit  testimony  of  Jerome  affords  almost 
conclusive  proof.  In  one  of  his  most  notable 
letters  (ad  Rtuticum ;  Migne,  Patrol,  xxii.  932), 
he  takes  occasion  to  enforce,  by  various  analogies, 
the  expediency  of  admitting  a  central  and  single 
authority.  He  adduces  examples  from  the  ani- 
*lnal  kingdom,  from  the  imperial  power,  from 
the  judicial  power,  from  the  military  power,, 
and  nrom  domestic  rule,  and  finally  goes  on  to 
aay, — ''singuli  ecclesiarum  episcopi,  singuli 
archipresbyteri,  singuli  archidiaconi ;  et  omnis 
ordo  ecdesiasticus  suis  rectoribus  nititur  "  (ib. 
942),  but,  remarkably  enough,  makes  no  refer- 
ence to  the  bishop  of  Rome. 

Under  Innocent  I.  the  claim  to  supremacy  was 
urged  with  fresh  vigour  and  increased  boldness 
of  assertion.  In  a  letter  to  Deoentius,  bishop  of 
Engubium,  he  says  that  the  authority  handed 
down  from  St.  Peter  is  entitled  to  the  obedience 
of  all  (**  ab  omnibus  debere  servari  "),  especially, 
he  goes  on  to  say,  '*  when  it  is  clear  that  through- 
out all  Italy,  Gaul,  the  Spains,  Africa,  and  Sicily, 
ic^ther  with  the  intermediate  islands,  no  one 
founded  churches  save  those  whom  the  venerable 
apostle  Peter  and  his  successors  ordained  to  the 
priestly  office "  (Constant,  i.  855 ;  Mansi,  iii. 
1028),  thus  entirely  ignoring  the  labours  of  St. 
Paul  in  the  West.  Writing  (about  A.D.  415)  to 
Alexander,  bishop  of  Antioch,  he  claims  preced- 
ence for  flome  over  that  see,  as  the  city  to  which 
*'  the  honour  temporarily  conferred  on  Antioch 
(the  presidency  of  St.  Peter)  was  transferred,  and 
in  which  it  was  consummated,"  **  quod  ilia  in 
transitu  meruit  ista  susceptum  apud  se  consum- 
ntatumque  gauderet "  (Mansi,  iii.  1054). 

We  may  perhaps  infer  with  Milman  (Lat.  Chris- 
haiUty,  bk.  ii.  c.  4)  that  the  Roman  supremacy 
waa»  by  this  time,  generally  admitted  ifi  Itaiy, 
for  we  find  Leo  I.  writing  to  the  bishop  of 
Aqaileia  (which  see  was  not  included  in  the 
Roman  diocese)  as  one  subject  to  his  immediate 
jnrtediction  (Migne,  Patrol,  liv.  590).  In  Africa, 
however,  in  the  time  of  Zosimus  (A.b.  417-8),  the 
iDdependeE.oe  of  the  episcopate  is  amply  attested 
by  its  condemnation  of  *^  transmarina  judicia  " 
as  *  lawful  court  of  appeal  for  presbyters  in  that 
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province  (Appeal,  p.  129).  That  the  ability  of 
Leo,  aided  by  the  decree  of  Valentiuian,  would 
have  overcome  this  spirit  there  can  be  little 
doubt ;  but  in  the  year  before  Leo's  accession 
CaHhage  was  taken  by  Oenseric,  and  the  province 
became  subject  to  Arian  domination. 

It  was  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  (a.D. 
440-61)  that,  by  genenu  admission,  the  Petrin» 
prerogative  first  received  full  and  distinct  ennv 
elation.  As  already  stated,  the  decree  of  Valei 
tinian  III.  must  be  looked  upon  as  virtually  the 
act  of  Leo,  who  claimed  that  he  and  his  successor^ 
derived  from  St.  Peter  a  supreme  if  not  immediate 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  church :  "  per  omnes 
ecclesias  cura  nostra  distenditur,  exigente  hoc  a 
nobis  Domino,  qui  apostolitee  dignitatis  beatis- 
simo  apostolo  Petro  primatum  fidei  suae  remu- 
neratione  commisit"  (Epist.  ad  Episo.  Ulyr, 
Mansi,  v.  1231 ;  cf.  Epist.  ad  Diosrururtiy  ib.  v. 
1240).  Of  the  exclusive  character  of  this  claim, 
his  language  in  his  sermon  on  the  fourth  anni- 
versary of  his  pontificate  leaves  no  doubt :  '*  et 
tamen  de  toto  roundo  unus  Petrus  eligitnr,  qui 
et  universarum  gentium  vocationi  et  omnibus 
apostolis  cunctisque  ecclesine  patribus  praepon- 
atur,  ut  quamvis  in  popnlo  Dei  multi  sacerdotes 
sint  multique  paittores,  omnes  tamen  proprie 
regat  Petrus  qnos  principaliter  regit  et  Christus  ** 
(Migne,  Patrol,  liy.  16). 

Though,  after  the  invasion  of  Genseric,  the 
political  power  had  lapsed  almost  completely 
into  Leo's  hands,  the  prestige  resulting  there- 
from is  treated  by  him  as  altogether  subordinate : 
'*Roma,  quae  tamen  per  apostolici  sacei-dotii 
principatum  amplior  facta  est  arce  religionis 
quam  solio  potestatis  "  (De  Vooatione  Gent.  bk.  ii. 
c.  6) ;  "  Civitas  sacerdotalis  et  regia  per  sacram 
beati  Petri  sedem  caput  orbis  effecta,  latius 
praesidens  religione  divina  quam  dominatione 
terrena  *'  (quot^  by  Neander,tr.  Torrey,  iii,  226), 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  unlimited  jurisdic- 
tion claimed  by  Leo,  it  seems  probable  that  even 
he  regarded  his  powers  as  visitatorial  in  their 
charactv,  to  be  exercised  beyond  the  Roman 
diooeso  only  when  occasion  called  for  inter- 
ference ;  and  we  may  perhaps  assent  to  the  view 
that  **  he  would  himself  have  been  shocked  at 
that  unmitigated  religious  despotism  for  which 
his  name  and  his  authoritv  were  vouched  by  his 
successors  *'  (Greenwood,  6ath.  Petri,  i.  437). 

Under  Hilary  (a.d.  461-7),  Leo's  successor,  the 
claims  ratified  by  the  decree  of  Yalentinian 
were  pressed  still  more  unreservedly  in  the 
provinces ;  and  his  celebrated  letter  to  the  Gallic 
bishops  embodies  little  less  than  a  claim  not 
only  to  univeraal,  but  also  to  immediate  legit* 
lative  authority  in  the  church  (see  Thiel,  Horn, 
Pont.  Epi9t.  i.  141-6). 

How  successfully  these  claims  were  urged, 
may  be  seen  when  we  compare  the  language  of 
Avitus  of  Vienne,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
6th  century,  with  that  of  Hilary  of  Ailes.  In 
his  letter  to  the  Palmary  synod  (a.d.  502)  he 
ascribes  to  pope  Symmachus  superiority  to  al 
earthly  tribunals,  and  says  that  he  can  be  judged 
only  by  God;  he  also  distinctly  implies  the 
universal  character  of  the  Roman  episcopacy: 
**  At  si^  Papa  Urbis  vocatur  in  dubium,  episco- 
patus  jam  videbitur  non  episcopus  vacillare" 
(Migne,  iix.  248-9). 

In  the  pontificate  of  Hormisdas  (a.d.  514-23) 
a  further  advance  is  discernible  in  the  successful 
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effort  made  to  include  the  East  (which  had  nerer 
accepted  the  decree  of  Valentinian  ill.)  in  the 
enunciation  of  the  foregoing  theory;  and  the 
form  of  confession  subscribed  hj  John,  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  on  the  retom  of  the 
Lastern  church  to  orthodoxy,  although  evasive 
in  expresMon,  was  regarded  as  recording  a  signal 
Tictory  for  Rome :  **  Sanctissimas  Dei  ecclenias, 
id  est,  superioris  Testrae  et  novellae  illius 
Jiomae,  nnam  e.tse  accipio ;  illam  sedem  apostoli 
Petri  et  istius  augostae  ciritatis  unam  esse 
deHnio"  (i6.  Ixiv.  444).  We  find  accordingly 
John  I.  (A.D.  523-6)  refusing  to  hold  intercourse 
with  Epiphaaius,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
until  hi)(  right  to  take  precedence  had  been  re- 
cognized :  wporpawflt  dir^  'Ewt^tufiov  rov  irvrpt' 
dpx*^  ff^  icartHd^aro  fs»r  wpotitdBifrw  rod 
*Ewnpayiov  b  ^T^firis  (Theophancts  ChrcnoffraphaOj 
Corp.  Hist.  Byzant,  XXVI.  i.  261).  In  the  same 
spirit  Pelagius  II.  (A.D.  578-90),  while  denoun- 
cing the  assumption  by  John  of  Constantinople 
of  the  title  of  "  oecumenical  patriarch,**  asserted 
in  the  most  unequivocal  language  the  universal 
primacy  of  the  see  of  Rome :  **  cum  generaliuro 
synodorum  convocandi  auctoritas  apostolicae  sedi 
beati  Petri  singular!  privilegio  sit  tradita" 
(Migne,  Ixxii.  739). 

John,  however,  so  far  from  discontinuing  the 
title,  again  subscribed  himself  thus  in  the  letters 
in  which  he  acknowledged  the  formal  notifica- 
tion of  the  accession  of  Gregory  the  Great.  This 
drew  from  Gregory  (a.d.  590-604)  a  still  more 
emphatic  condemnation  of  what  he  designated 
as  '*a  haughty  and  damnable  distinction;" 
**  moreover,**  he  adds,  *'  it  is  known  to  all  that 
the  apostle  Peter  is  the  ehief  of  the  universal 
ohtroh,  Paul,  Andrew,  John — what  were  they 
other  than  chieft  of  partktUar  churches?*' 
(Migne,  Ixxvii.  743). 

The  remarkable  extension  given  by  Gregory 
the  Great  to  the  power  of  the  pontificate  will  be 
noticed  under  the  two  divisions  with  which  it  is 
most  clojiely  associated ;  (1),  the  relations  of 
Rome  to  the  episcopal  order ;  (2),  the  extension 
of  the  chtirch*8  patrimonium.  In  the  West  we 
have  evidence  that  important  exceptions  con- 
tinued to  exist  to  the  recognition  of  the  pope  as 
universal  metropolitan.  In  Spain,  it  is  observed 
by  Baxraann  {Poiitik  der  Papste,  i.  1 16X  that  the 
only  instance  of  Gregory's  assertion  of  inch  juris- 
diction (see  infra,  p.  1673)  was  at  Malaga,  where 
the  imperial  government  still  held  its  ground. 
In  support  of  the  conclusion  to  which  this  fact 
plainly  points,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  language 
of  Gregory's  illustrious  contemporary,  Isidore  of 
Seville,  is  singularly  wanting  in  any  such  recog- 
nition of  the  Roman  prerogatires  as  the  papal 
assumptions  of  the  preceding  century  might 
appear  to  demand.  Isidore  admits  indeed  {ad 
JEugen.  Efyisc,'  Tolet, ;  Migne,  Ixxxiii.  574),  that 
the  **potestas'*  and  ''dignitas"  conferred  on 
Peter,  and  transmitted  from  him  to  a//  biehops, 
were  given  "  specialius  Romano  antistiti  ;*'  but  in 
a  more  formal  treatise  (de  O^kiis  Eod,  ii.  v.  5) 
he  expressly  affirms  that  all  bishops  are  to  be 
regarded  as  equal,  just  as  the  other  apostles  were 
equal  to  St.  Peter,  ''siquidem  et  caeteri  a|K)- 
Btolomm  cum  Petro  par  consortium  honorit  et 
potestatis  etfecti  sunt  .  .  .  quibus  decedentibus 
auccesserunt  episcopi,  qui  sunt  constituti  per 
totum  mundum  in  sedibus  apostolorum."  Simi- 
larly in  his  Originee  (VIl.  zi.)  he  assigns  "  aedea 
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apoetolicae "  to  patriarchs,  archbishops,  and 
bishops  alike :  **  Patriarcha  Graeca  lingua  sum- 
mus  pater,  quia  primum,  id  est  apo-«tolicum, 
tenet  locnm  **  .  .  .  Archiepiscopus  Greece  sum- 
mus  episcoporum,  tenet  enim  vicem  aposioli- 
cum,**  &c 

Among  those  Western  nations  which  were 
indebted  for  their  conversion  to  the  direct  agency 
of  Rome,  we  perceive,  however,  an  increased  and 
not  unnatural  disposition  to  acknowledge  a  tilial 
rather  than  a  fraternal  relation  to  the  parent 
see ;  while  after  Gregory's  death,  the  course  of 
events — the  subjugation  of.  Syria  and  Egypt  by 
the  Sai-aoens,  with  the  involved  loss  of  Jerusalem 
to  Christendom,  and  the  extinction  of  the 
churches  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria — powerfully 
contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the  papal 
autocracy.  In  England,  from  the  time  of  the 
council  of  Whitby  (a.D.  664),  the  Gregorian 
traditions,  as  enforced  by  Augustine,  Theodoras, 
Wilfrid,  and  others,  were  readily  accepted, 
though  a  strong  spirit  of  resistance  to  the 
Roman  claims  to  immediate  jurisdiction  is  from 
time  to  time  discernible.  The  British  church 
appears  to  have  almost  refused  to  regard  the 
Euglish  churches  as  Christian  (Bede,  E.  H,  ii.  20). 
The  representatives  of  the  English  church  taxed 
their  antagonists,  in  return,  with  »puniing  ^  in 
tyrannous  pertinacity  the  tradition  of  the 
Roman  church*'  (see  letter  of  Aldhelra  to 
to  Geraint ;  Bright,  Early  Emjlish  Chttrch 
Hist.  pp.  419-423).  From  England  this  teach- 
ing was  in  turn  difiVised  ^ver  Franklaud.  In 
this  latter  country,  however,-  more  than  one 
important  change  in  the  relations  to  the  papacy 
is  to  be  noted.  From  the  time  of  Caesa^ius  of 
Aries  (A.D.  500)  the  churches  in  Aquitania  and 
Burgundy,  converted  from  Arianism  to  Catho- 
licism, appear  to  hare  assumed  towards  the 
Roman  see  an  attitude  of  unquestioning  deference. 
Of  this  the  frequent  acceptance  of  the  pallium 
(infra,  p.  1673),  as  well  as  other  evidence,  is  snifi* 
cient  proof.  But  in  Neustria  and  Austrasia, 
among  the  purely  Prankish  population,  this  was 
not  equally  the  case.  The  Merovingian  kings 
usurped  the  popular  rights  in  appointing  bishops 
to  vacant  sees  (Guisot,  Esaais,  pp.  192-3);  and 
the  relations  which  the  genius  of  Gregory  the 
Great  succeeded  in  establishing  (Mansi,  x.  34, 
293 ;  Sirmond,  i.  420,  454,  456)  were  not  sns- 
tained.  After  the  death  of  queen  Brunehaut  the 
intercoarse  with  Rome  appears  to  hare  come  to 
an  end.  The  council  of  Paris  (a.d.  615),  which 
restored  the  canonical  form  of  episcopal  elec- 
tions, makes  no  reference  to  the  papal  authority. 
Guizot  observes  that  from  the  death  of  Gregory 
the  Great  to  the  time  of  Gregory  II.  (a.d.  604-- 
715),  not  a  single  document  exists  which  can  be 
cited  as  proof  of  intercommunication  between 
the  rulers  of  Prankish  Gaul  and  the  papacy 
{Ciffil,  en  Fhirtce,  ii.  235).  It  was  the  great 
result  of  the  mission  of  St.  Boniface  that  it 
restored  the  spirit  of  allegiance  to  Rome  in  yet 
more  than  its  original  force ;  and  the  principle 
which  he  distinctly  enunciated  of  the  duty  of 
referring  all  difficulties  of  an  important  character 
to  the  see  of  Rome  for  solution,  marks  an  all- 
important  era.  in  European  church  history : 
'''■  eodem  modo  quo  nos  Romana  ecclesia  ordinatos 
cum  Sacramento  oonstrinxit.  ut  si  sacerdotes  yel 
plebes  a  lege  Dei  devias^e  viderim  et  corrigvre 
non  potuerim,  fideliter  semper  Sedi  ApostoU< 
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et  Vicario  Mincti  Petri  ad  emendandam  indica- 
▼erim  ;  sic  enim,  ni  fallor,  omnes  episcopi  debent 
inetr<  politano,  et  ipse  Romano  Pontifici,  si  quid 
de  coirigendifl  populis  apud  eos  impossibile  est 
notnm  facere  "  (Migae,  Izzxiz.  764). 

At  this  point  we  enter  upon  the  oommence- 
ment  of  a  remarkable  fusion  between  the  poli- 
tical and  ecclesiastical  aspects  of  our  subject, 
which  may  be  reserred  for  fui*ther  comment 
until  towards  the  close  of  the  outline  relating  to 
the  development  of  the  conception  of  the  papacy. 

(ii)  In  rekUitm  to  the  Civil  Powrr, — ^The  rela- 
tions of  the  State  to  the  Christian  community 
under  Constant! ne  the  Great  and  hia  successors 
were  Inrgely  determined  by  motives  of  policy. 
We  find  Constantius,  whose  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity wa8  extremely  defective,  avowing  his 
belief  that  the  whole  State  was  more  effectually 
aided  by  "  religion  "  than  by  all  the  services  and 
endeavours  of  his  subjects,  and  declaring  it  to  be 
hia  anxious  desire  **  to  rejoice  in  and  to  be  exalted 
by  the  faith."  (Cod.  Theod,  blc.  xvi.  tit.  ii. ;  ed. 
Hanel,  p.  1490.)  Similarly,  YHlentinian  III.,  in 
the  edict  already  quoted,  speaks  of  the  favour  of 
heaven  as  chiefly  to  he  gained  by  the  Christian 
*^  faith  and  religion."  According  to  Godefroy 
(Novellae^  p.  49)  the  terms  *' religion"  and 
*^  faith,"  as  here  and  elsewhere  employed  by  the 
Roman  lawyers,  are  to  be  understood  in  a  sense 
▼ery  different  from  that  in  which  these  •  terms 
were  used  by  the  church  itself,  and  denoted 
simply  the  body  of  privileges  (*' privilegia 
ecGlesiae"  or  ToAtrcIa  ^fCfcXif<n0umid},  as  they 
were  respectively  termed,  in  the  West  and  the 
EastX  conferred  upon  Christianity  as  a  recognised 
organization  by  the  State. 

In  such  a  compact  with  the  new  religion,  the 
emperors,  with  whatever  admixture  of  higher 
motives,  undoubtedly  saw  their  own  political 
gain ;  and  in  like  ntftnner  the  bbhops  of  Rome, 
in  their  efforts  to  assei-t  their  jurisdiction  over 
the  whole  church,  discerned  a  similar  advantage 
in  a  coalition  with  the  imperial  power.  This 
advantage  was  not,  however,  to  be  gained  with- 
out a  corresponding  loss  of  independence  and 
ecclesiastical  freedom.  ^  The  laws  of  the  Chris- 
tian emperors/'  says  an  able  writer,  **  from 
Constantine  to  Leo  the  philosopher,  manifest  the 
absolute  subordination  of  the  spiritual  to  the 
temporal  authority.  The  minutiae  of  church 
government,  the  relations  of  the  clergy  among 
themselves  and  to  the  state,  their  duties,  their 
morals,  and  their  actions,  monastic  regulations, 
the  sappre.<sion  of  heresies — all  the  details,  in 
fact,  of  ecclesiastical  life,  internal  and  external, 
are  pi-escribed  with  the  assurance  of  unquestioned 
power,  and  with  a  care  which  shews  how  large  a 
portion  of  the  impel  ial  attention  was  devoted  to 
the  management  of  the  church."  (H.  C.  Lea, 
Studies  in  Church  History ^  p.  16.)  At  Rome, 
however,  as  regards  the  chief  pontiffs,  this  lan- 
^age  must  be  accepted  with  considerable  qualifi- 
cation. Exactly  in  proportion  as  the  imperial 
power  declined  in  vigour,  they  are  to  be  seen 
assuming  a  bolder  policy  towards  both  the 
church  and  the  state.  The  removal  of  the  im- 
perial court  to  Ravenna,  under  Honorius,  was 
followed  by  the  new  assumptions  that  mark  the 
pontificate  of  Innocent  I.  The  feebleness  of 
Valentinian  III.  was  in  some  measure  compen- 
sated by  the  vigour  of  Leo. 

Bo  long  as  the  Western  empire  continued  to 


exist,  the  traditions  of  papal  Rome  were  those 
of  at  least  professed  deference  to  the  temporal 
power;  but  when,  m  476,  the  Western  succes- 
sion came  to  an  end,  the  language  and  demeanour 
of  the  popes  towards  the  emperors  of  the  East 
were  characterised  by  a  different  tone.  A  com- 
parison of  the  lettera  of  Gelasius(A.D.  492-6)  with 
those  of  I^o  I.  illustrates  this  difference.  The 
latter  pontiff  invariably  addresses  the  emperor 
with  great  deference,  and  admits  in  the  most  ex*  . 
plicit  manner  the  imperial  prerogative  in  rela- 
tion to  the  church.  To  Theodosius  II.  he  writes, 
with  reference  to  the  assembling  of  a  general 
council  at  Rome,  *'  dementia  vestra  oonoedat  ** 
(Mansi,  vi.  53) ;  to  Mercian,  ^*  differri  ad  oppor- 
tunius  tempus  saoei^dotalem  synodum  juberetis  " 
(i6.  vi.  83)a  Gelasius,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
admitting  the  Roman  sorereignty  of  Anastasius, 
unflinchingly  asserts  the  supremacy  of  the 
church  itself  in  all  matters  of  doctrine.  The 
tone  of  Symmachus  (A.D.  498-514)  is  equally 
bold,  **  An  quia  imperator  es,  contra  Petri  niteris 
potestatem  ?"  (Thiel,  Epist  Rom.  Pont.  p.  7U3.) 

During  the  ascendancy  of  the  Gothic  power  in 
Italy  (a.d.  476-553),  the  claims  of  its  monarchs 
were  restricted  to  the  right  of  interference  at 
the  papal  elections  (see  III.  ii.  **  Election "). 
Theodoric  the  Great,  indeed,  proclaimed  complete 
liberty  of  religious  profession,  '*  Religionem  im« 
perare  non  possumns,  quia  nemo  cogitur  ut  credat 
invitus"  (Cassiod.  Yariar,  ii.  27;  v.  37).  The 
relations  of  the  Greek  emperors  and  the  Gothio 
sovereigns  are,  however,  justly  characterised  by 
Greenwood  (Cath.  Petri,  ii.  125)  as  '*of  some 
moment  to  the  progress  of  papal  history,"  the 
imperial  policy  being  directed  towards  an  allinnce 
with  the  pope,  in  order  to  gain  assistance  in  its 
scheme  fur  the  re-annexation  of  Italy.  John  I. 
was  received  at  Constantinople  (A.O.  525)  with 
distinguished  honours;  and  to  the  suspicions 
thereby  excited  in  the  breast  of  Theodoric  we 
may  attribute  his  death  in  prison  on  his  return 
to  Italy.  In  the  year  530,  a  decree  of  Justinian 
declared  Constantinople  to  be  supreme  over  all 
the  churches,  **  Constantinopolitana  ecclesia 
omnium  aliarum  est  caput "  (Just.  Codex,  i.  tit. 
ii.  24,  ed.  Kriegel,  p.  22) ;  but  in  534,  on  the  eve 
of  the  expedition  of  Belisarius,  an  endeavour  was 
made  by  the  emperor  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
John  II.  on  his  side,  by  a  remarkable  letter, 
wherein,  after  addressing  the  pontiff  as  *'  Sano- 
tissimus  Archiepiscopus  almae  urbis  Romae  et 
Patriarcha,"  he  assures  him  that  he  has  resolved 
to  subject  and  unite  all  the  clergy  of  the  regions 
of  the  East  to  the  Romish  see,  *"  Ideoque  omnes 
sacerdotes  tmitwrn  orindaUs  tractus  et  subjicere 
et  unire  sedi  vestrae  sanctitatis  properavimus " 
(ib,  i.  tit.  i.  ad»  fin,  ed.  Kriegel,  p.  13). 

The  selection  of  John  I.  as  ambassador  from 
Theodoric  to  the  emperor,  and  that  of  Agapetus 
for  a  like  commission  by  Theodotus,  the  Gothio 
monarch,  in  535,  are  evidence  of  the  growing 
importance  of  the  papal  office  in  relation  to  the 
civil  power.  After  the  imperial  supremacy  had 
been  restored  in  Italy  by  the  arms  of  belisarius 
and  Narses,  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna  succeeded  to 
the  authority  before  wielded  by  the  kins^  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  and  the  papal  elections  regularly 
awaited  their  confirmation  (III.  ii.  **  Election  "). 
Rome  herself  descended  to  the  second  rank  in 
Italy,  and  the  treatment  of  Silverius  (a.d.  536-8) 
and  of  Vigil!  us  (A.D,  538-55)  proves  how  com* 
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pletely  the  popes  were  now  at  the  mercy  of  the 
emperor.  Yet,  notwithstanding,  the  Roman  see 
still  represented  the  highest  and  most  influential 
anthority  among  the  Italians  themselves,  and 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Justinian  (JuD.  554), 
which  Hied  the  ciril  organisation  of  Italy,  was 
issued  at  the  request  of  Vigiiins(Qibbon,  c.  zliiL). 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Lombard  su- 
premacy, that  of  the  Byzantine  court  was  again 
reduced  to  little  more  than  a  shadow ;  and  it 
may  be  regarded  as  the  key  to  much  of  the  state 
policy  of  Gregory  the  Great,  that  his  chief  aim 
was  to  extricate  the  papacy  from  the  dangers  by 
which  it  was  menaced  by  these  two  powers.  His 
arersioD  from  the  conquerors  did  not  prevent 
him  from  gaining  over  Agilulph,  the  king  of  the 
Lombards,  to  the  Catholic  as  opposed  to  the 
Arian  interest  {Paultta  Diac,  bk.  vi.  cc.  9  and  10). 
And  though  he  continued  to  profess  allegiance  to 
the  emperor,  there  can  be  no  question  that  his 
sympathies  with  the  empire  were  to  a  great 
eztvnt  estranged  by  the  assumption  by  his  rival 
at  Constantinople  of  the  title  of  .**  oecumenical 
patriarch."  The  relations  which  this  pope 
sought  to  establish  both  with  Frankland  and 
with  England  stand  in  very  close  connexion 
with  those  existing  between  the  papacy  and  the 
Lombard  and  Byzantine  courts  (Baur,  GeBoK, 
d  JTtrcAtf,  ii.  251 ;  Bazmann,  PoiUik  d.  Pdptte, 
i.  26). 

The  decrees  of  the  Quinisezt  council  (a.d.  691), 
of  which  the  thirty-sixth  canon  was  an  endeavour 
to  revive  that  theory  of  episcopal  pre-eminence 
which  regarded  it  as  resting  solely  on  a  political 
foundation,  and  the  efforts  of  Justinian  IL  to 
thrust  them  on  the  acceptance  of  the  West,  mark 
the  last  stage  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Eastern  emperors  with  the  papal  power.  In  the 
pontificate  of  Gregory  IL  (a.d.  715-731)  the 
dispute  concerning  image  worship  completed  the 
rupture  between  East  and  West ;  the  estates  of 
the  Roman  see  in  Sicily  and  Calabria  were  confis- 
cated by  the  emperor  Leo ;  and  although  Gregory 
continued  to  profess  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the 
emperor,  it  would  appear  that  it  was  mainly 
from  motives  dictated  by  yet  stronger  feelings 
of  animosity  to  the  Lombards  that  he  and  his 
successors,  to  use  the  somewhat  exaggerated 
expression  of  Gibbon  (c.  xliz.)  **  spared  the  relics 
of  the  Byzantine  dominion  "(Greenwood,  ii.  481). 
Nothing,  however,  could  ezoeed  in  plainness  the 
terms  in  which  Gregory  repudiated  the  right  of 
the  emperor  to  interfere  in  questions  of  dogma, 
and  maintained  that  the  spheres  of  the  imperial 
and  papal  authority  were  entirely  distinct : 
**  Scis  iroperator,  sanctae  ecclesiae  dogmata  non 
iraperatorum  esse,  sed  pontificam,  quae  tuto  dog- 
matizari  debent.  Idcirco  ecclesiis  praepositi 
sunt  pontifices  a  rei  pubUoae  negotua  abtHnentea, 
et  imperatores  ergo  similiter  ab  ecclesiastids 
abstineant,  et  quae  sibi  commissa  sunt,  capes- 
sant "  (Mansi,  xii.  960).  The  significance  of  this 
passage  is  enhanced  when  we  consider  that  it  is 
R-om  the  pen  of  one  whom  Gibbon  styles  **  the 
founder  of  the  papal  monarchy." 

It  is,  however,  to  the  relations  of  the  see  of 
Rome  to  l^e  Lombard  power  that  wt  must  refer 
that  alliance  with  the  Prankish  monarch  which 
paved  the  way  for  the  assertion  of  that  very 
political  power  which  Gregory  II.  professed  to 
disclaim.  "  Placed  between  a  heretic  and  a 
robber  *'  (to  use  the  expression  of  Bryce),  the 


Roman  pontiff  fled  for  assistance  to  the  Frank, 
and  the  appeal  of  Gregory  III.  to  Qiarles  Martel 
for  aid  against  the  Lombards  marks  the  com- 
mencement of  that  new  conjunction  which  resulted 
in  the  claims  of  mediaeval  popedom.  The  title  of 
^  papa  universalis  "  which  Gregory  1.  had  de- 
nounced as  blasphemous,  was  claimed  by  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  8th  century,  and  the  aspiration  to 
political  influence  which  Gregory  II.  disavowed, 
grew,  in  the  middle  "ages,  into  an  assertion  of 
political  supremacy. 

Other  circumstances  favoured  these  results, 
Tlie  Orbis  Ckriatiamu  no  longer  coincided  with 
the  Orbi$  Bomnnut^  and  the  want  of  a  bond  of  unioa 
between  the  nations  of  the  West  was  painfully 
felt.  This  want  the  papacy  could  in  a  great 
measure  supply ;  and  the  celibacy  of  the  popes, 
and  the  elective  character  still  preserved  br 
their  office,  served  to  diminish  the  jealousy  with 
which  a  line  of  hereditary  rulers  might  have 
been  regarded. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  appearance  of 
Boniface  in  Frankland  as  the  papal  legate  was 
attended  ^ith  signal  success,  and  was  productive 
of  results  which  can  hardly  be  over-estimated  in 
their  importance.  The  *' familiar"  relations 
which  this  prelate  had  already  entered  into  with 
Rome,  the  oath  whereby  he  bound  himself  to 
perpetual  fidelity  to  the  supreme  pontiff  (Sir- 
mond,  i.  512),  and  the  strenuous  manner  in 
which  he  upheld  the  theory  of  the  Catholic 
unity,  the  duty  of  subjection  on  the  part  of  the 
whole  clergy  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and 
the  superiority  of  the  pope  to  all  earthly  tribu- 
nals (**  quia  cunctos  ipse  judicaturus  a  nemine 
est  judicandus  ")  constitute  a  crisis  in  European 
history.  (See  Hefele,  ConcSiengeach.  iii.  553-4- ; 
Labbe  and  Coesart,  iiL  1925 ;  Greenwood,  CatA. 
Petri,  ii.  361-71). 

The  main  facts  in  relation  to  the  compact  with 
Pippin  and  Charles  are  stated  elsewhere  (see  IV. 
iv.  *'  Political  Sovereignty  ").  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient  here  to  observe,  that  although  the  electire 
character  of  the  papal  office  was  preserved,  the 
validity  of  each  election,  at  least  throughout  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Great,  was  entirely  depen- 
dent on  the  sanction  of  the  Prankish  monarch, 
to  whom  the  pope  acknowledged  a  kind  of  feudal 
relation.  We  find,  for  instance,  that  when  Leo 
III.  announced  his  election  to  Charl<«,  the  latter, 
in  reply,  expressed  his  pleasure  at  receiving  the 
assurance  of  humble  obedience  and  the  pledge 
of  fidelity  to  the  throne  offered  by  the  pontiff, 
'*  gavisi  sumus  sen  in  electionis  unanimitate,  sen 
in  humilitatis  vestraeobedientia  et  in  proniis- 
sionis  ad  nos  fidelitate "  (Goro/uio,  ed.  Jaffi^  p. 
354). 

It  is,  however,  at  least  questionable,  whether 
the  coronation  of  Charles  at  Rome  (an  event  bnt 
imperfectly  understood  and  very  varii>usly  inter- 
preted) was  not,  to  a  great  extent,  a  skilful  re- 
adjustment of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  empire 
and  the  papacy.  As  the  pope  required  the  con- 
sent of  the  emperor,  before  his  election  could  be 
regarded  as  valid,  so  the  emperor  henceforth  re- 
ceived the  formal  award  of  his  crown  firom  the 
pope. 

Though  the  power  of  the  Prankish  episcopate 
largely  increased  with  the  decline  of  the  Caro- 
lingian  dynasty,  the  papal  and  the  royal  supr^ 
macy  were  still  held  to  be  inextricably  linked 
together.  Tbomaasin  quotes,  in  proof  of  this,  the 
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Ui^nage  of  the  fourth  council  of  Totin  (a.d. 
649),  addressed  to  No^enoe,  duke  of  Armories, 
who,  at  the  same  time  that  he  revolted  from  hi^t 
allegiance  to  Charles  the  Bald,  sought  to  render 
the  metropolitan  of  his  province  independent  of 
Borne:  **omuem  laesisti  Christianitatem  dnm 
ViirHrium  B.  Petri  apostolicum,  cni  dedit  Deus 
primatum  in  omni  orbe  terrarum  sprevisti  ** 
(Sirmond,  iii.  70).  Similarly,  Lewis  the  Ger- 
man, when  he  sought  to  bring  over  the  council 
of  Chiei-sy  to  his  side  in  his  contest  with  his 
brother  Charles^  received  for  reply  that  they 
could  never  desert  one  who  had  been  inaugurated 
80  solemnly  by  the  Prankish  bishops,  *'  quemque 
sancta  Sedes  Apostulica,  mater  nostra,  litteris 
apostolicis  ut  regem  honorare  studuit  et  confir- 
mare'*  (Sirmond,  iii.  129). 

in  the  memorable  struggle  between  Nicholas 
I.  and  Hincmar  (arising  out  of  the  divorce  of 
queen  Theutberga  by  her  husband,  Lothair  II.) 
these  theories  were  asserted  by  pope  Nicholas 
with  unanswerable  force  against  the  French 
bishops.  He  maintained  that  even  the  imperial 
dignity  and  power  were  the  gift  of  the  holy  see ; 
and  in  the  sequel  Hincmar  was  compelled  to 
restore  Rothrad  to  the  see  of  Soissonsi,  and  Lo- 
thair to  receive  back  his  consort.  In  support  of 
this  simultaneous  exercise  of  the  papal  preroga- 
tive in  the  dvil  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  domain, 
we  find  Nicholas  appealing  to  the  False  Decretals, 
a  collection  of  spurious  pontifical  decrees  which, 
it  was  alleged,  had  been  compiled  by  Isidore  of 
Seville,  but  of  which  the  Roman  archives  pre- 
sented no  trace,  their  first  appearance  belonging 
to  the  years  829-840,  when  they  were  brought 
to  light  at  Mentz.  In  these  the  sole  legislative 
power  of  the  pope  was  formally  and  systemati- 
cally laid  down.  ^  The  papacy,''  says  Milman, 
**  became  a  legislative  as  well  as  an  administra- 
tive authority.  Infallibility  was  the  next  inevi- 
tible  step,  if  infallibility  was  not  already  in  the 
power  asserted  to  have  been  bestowed  by  the 
Lord  on  St.  Peter,  by  St  Peter  handed  down  in 
unbroken  descent,  and  in  a  plenitude  which 
oould  not  be  restricted  or  limited,  to  the  latest 
of  his  successors  "  {Lot,  Christiamty,  bk.  v.  c.  4). 

HI.  DisTiNcrxTE  Fbatubeb  of  trb  Office. 

(i)  Titles. 

Papa. — This  title,  as  already  stated,  was  of 
wide  and  various  use  before  its  final  limitation 
to  the  Roman  pontiff.  In  the  East  its  ecclesi- 
astical use  has  always  been  comparatively  vague, 
Including  not  only  bishops  and  priests  but  even 
readers.  We  find,  for  example,  the  emperor 
Isaac  Comnenus,  in  the  11th  century,  speaking 
of  a  **  lector  "  as  **  papa."  **  Quando  episcopus 
facit  simplicem  papam  sive  lectorem  "  (Lupus, 
Opera,  v.  214).  In  the  &th  century,  Avitus, 
bishop  of  Vienne,  writing  to  the  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  addresses  him  as  **  Papa,  Apostle,  and 
Prince  of  the  Universal  Chnrch:"  «*  Papae 
Hierosolymitano.  Exercet  apostolatus  vester 
concessos  a  Divinitate  primatus,  et  quod  prin- 
eipem  locum  in  universali  eccleeia  teneat,  non 
privilegiis  solum  studet  monstrare,  sed  meritis  " 
ll^pist.  23 ;  Migne,  Patn>l.  liz.  239).  In  Alex- 
andria the  title  appears  to  have  been  first  borne 
by  Heraclius,  who  was  elected  patriarch  in  the 
year  222 :  **  ejus  tempore  appellatus  est  patri- 
archa  Alezandrinus  Baba,  id  est  avus  "  (Eityohn 
Aiexand.  PaMarcAae  Annalee,  Mjgne,  e,  G.  cxi. 


S81-3).  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  title  was 
also  borne  by  the  archbishop  of  Seleucia  and 
Ctesiphon,  but  this  is  denied  by  Assemann, 
(Bibiioth^  Orien.  i.  14),  who  says  that  the  arch- 
bishop was  styled  "  Primas,  Catholious,  et  Patri- 
archa,"  but  never  **  Papa." 

In  the  West  it  would  appear  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Walafrid  Strabo  {aupra,  p.  1652),  that 
throughout  our  period  the  title  was  not  neces- 
sarily restricted  to  its  modem  use.  In  its  actual 
employment,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been 
confined  at  an  early  period  to  bishops.  Its  limit- 
ation to  the  pope  of  Rome  was  gradual,  com- 
mencing, probably,  in  the  6th  century ;  and,  as 
we  should  naturally  expect,  among  the  com- 
munities more  directly  under  the  influence  of 
the  Roman  see.  Liberatus  of  Carthage  speaks 
both  of  the  "  bishop  of  Rome  "  and  of  the  "  pope 
of  Rome,"  but,  according  to  Thomassin,  ailer 
the  time  of  Agapetus  (a.d.  535-6),  Kstricts  the 
title  of  "  papa  "  to  the  pope :  **  Agapetus  papa 
ordinatur ; "  <*  Papae  et  senatui  Romano  scribens 
rex,"  &c  {Bretiar,  cc  18,  21,  22).  In  other 
parts  of  the  We<it,  the  title  continued  for  some 
time  longer  to  be  applied  without  restriction  to 
all  bishops.  Of  this  a  passage  in  Gregory  of 
Tours  {Hist,  Fi-anc,  iv.  26)  affords  a  good  illus- 
tration. In  the  year  563  Clothaire  I.  presented 
one  I^erius  to  the  see  of  Saintes  without  the 
consent  of  the  metropolitan  Leontius.  Leontius 
accordingly  sought  to  annul  the  appointment, 
and  at  a  council,  convened  at  Saintes,  Emerius 
was  deposed,  and  one  Heraclius  elected  in  his 
place.  Heraclius  was  thereupon  advised  to  de- 
spatch a  messenger  to  the  court  of  Charibert, 
king  of  Paris,  to  gain  his  support.  On  entering 
the  royal  presence,  the  messenger  exclaimed, 
**  Salve  rex-  gloriose,  eedee  enim  •apastoiioa  emi- 
nentiae  tuae  salutem  mittit  uberrimam  !  "  To 
which  the  king  replied,  **Numquid  Turonicam* 
adiisti  urbem,  ut  papae  Uliua  nobis  salutem 
deferas?"  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  concluding 
from  this  passage  that  both  Saintes  and  Tours 
were  styled  **  sedes  apostolicae  "  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury, and  their  bishops  "papae."  So  also 
Clovis,  when  addressing  the  Gaulish  bishops  in 
the  year  508,  styles  them  **  apostolica  sede  dig- 
nissimi  papae"  (Mansi,  viii.  346);  and  they 
appear  thenuelves  to  have  claimed  the  title 
**  apostolici "  at  the  first  council  of  Orleans, 
A.D.  511  (Mansi,  viii.  367).  Thomassin,  how- 
ever, observes,  that  at  the  third  (a.d.  538), 
fourth  (a.d.  541),  and  fifth  (a.d.  549)  councils 
of  Orleans,  and  that  of  Clermont  (a.d.  549), 
only  Rome  is  styled  **  apostolica  sedes."  He 
also  cites  a  letter  of  Avitus  {Epist.  31),  written 
drca  525,  as  referring  to  the  i)ope  simply  as 
**papa ;"  but  in  the  same  letter  (Migne,  Patrol. 
lix.  248-9)  the  expression  **  papa  Urbis "  also 
occurs,  while  in  another  (Epiet.  7)  Avitus 
appears  to  attribute  equal  dignity  to  the  "  papa 
Constantinopolitanus,"  referring  to  this  pontiff 
and  the  Roman  pontiff  as  a  double  constellation 
in  the  ecclesiastical  firmament,  "velut  geminos 
apostolorum  principes  ....  velut  in  coelo 
positum  religionis  signum  pro  gemino  sidere." 
Fortunatus  of  Poitiers,  writing  in  the  latter 
half  of  the   6th  century,  inscribes  a  letter  to 

*  Rulnart,  who  is  followed  by  Mtgne  (Ixxl.  1S6),  reads 
*  Homanam  "  for  **  Turoiilcam,"  ba(  see  note  to  Hefekb 
Concilimiifeeck,  UL  20. 
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Felix,  bishop  of  Nantes:  ** Domino  lancin  et 
npoetolica  sede  dignissimo  patri,  Felici  papae" 
{Misc.  ill.  4;  Migne,  ixxxviii.  119);  and  writiog 
to  Kuphronius,  bishop  of  Tours,  inscribes  the 
letter  **  Domino  sancto  ....  papae  "  (A,  iii.  1 ; 
Higne,  Ixxxviii.  115X 

it  is  supposed  by  Thomassin  and  bj  Phillips 
{KircKsurtcht,  ▼.  603)  that,  with  the  end  of  the 
6th  century  the  title  began  to  be  entirely 
restricted  to  the  pope  of  Rome,  who  was  now 

teuerally  recognised  as  ''pater  patrum."  We 
nd,  however,  that  at  the  sixth  general  council, 
that  of  Constantinople  in  the  year  680,  Honorius 
is  referred  to  as  '*papa  aniiquae  Romae,"  and 
Cyrus  as  **papa  Alexandrine  "  (Mansi,  xi.  214). 
The  following  titles  assumed  by,  or  giren  to,  pope 
Agatho,  in  the  Acts  of  the  same  council,  appear 
to  indicate  that  such  titles  were  largely  en- 
hanced, at  discretion,  by  the  use  of  adjectives,  or 
a  more  ampliHed  description :  "  episoopus  senrus 
servonim  Dei ; "  **  episoopus  sanctae  Dei  catho- 
licae  atque  apoetolicae  ecclesiae  urbis  Romae  ; " 
^  sanctus  nuper  ordinatus  )iapa  in  apostolica  sede 
antiquae  Romae ;"  "  sanctiuimus  et  beatissimus 
archiepiscopusantiquae  Romae  ;"  "  sanctissimus 
et  beatissimus  papa;"  ''sanctissimus  papa;** 
"  orthodoxus  papa  "  (ib.  xi.  202,  209,  285,  298, 
822,  330,  346). 

In  the  9th  century  the  dissociation  of  the 
title  from  ordinary  episcopal  dignity  is  attested 
by  the  fact  that  we  find  Gregory  IV.  (a.d.  827- 
44)  reproving  the  Prankish  bishops  for  address- 
ing him  by  the  incongruous  titles  of  "  frater  " 
and  *'  papa ;"  when  it  would,  he  says,  have  been 
more  fitting  to  have  shewn  simply  the  reverence 
due  to  a  father:  "Romano  ponti6ci  scribentes, 
coQtrariis  enm  in  praefatione  nominibus  appel- 
laatis,  fratrem  videlicet  et  papam;  dum  con- 
gruentius  esset  solam  ei  patemam  reverentiam 
exhibere"  (Migne,  civ.  207). 

The  use  of  this  title  in  addressing  any  other 
ecclesiastical  dignitary  than  the  pope  of  Rome 
was  formally  forbidden  by  Gregory  VII.  in  the 
council  of  Rome  of  the  year  1073 :  "  ut  papae 
nomen  unicum  sit  in  toto  orbe  Christiano,  nee 
liceat  alicui  se  ipsum  vel  alium  eo  nomine  ap- 
pellare  "  (Gieseler,  Kirchmgesch.  i.  ii.  405,  with 
note). 

Poniifex  maxinmt  and  pontifex  nunmiis.^    [See 

PONTIFEX.] 

Episoopus  mueersaHs  or  osctcmmaciw. — This 
title  iint  assumes  significance  in  the  time  of 
Pelagius  II.  (a.d.  578-590),  who,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  strenuously  denounced  its  assump- 
tion by  John  the  patriarch,  and  at  the  same 
time  disclaimed  it  for  himself  (Baronius,  ad  ann. 
587).  His  remonstrance  appears  to  have  pro- 
duced no  effect  on  John,  for  we  find  his  successor, 
Gregory  the  Great,  repeating  both  the  remon- 
strance and  the  disclaimer.  According  to 
Gregory,  the  council  of  Chaloedon  had  already 
distinctly  affirmed  the  exclusive  right  of  the 
Roman  pontiff  to  this  title,  but  no  pope  had 
hitherto  assumed  to  himself  this  "audacious 
name,"  lest  such  an  assumption  should  seem  to 
involve  the  denial  of  the  title  to  his  episcopal 
brethren:  "Numquid  non,  sicut  vestra  frater- 
nitas  novit,  per  venerandnm  Chalcedonense  con- 
cilium hujus  apostolicae  sedis  antistites  .... 
universales  oblato  honore  vocati  sunt.  Sed  tamen 
nullus  unquam.  tali  vocabulo  appellari  voluit, 
nuUus  sibi  hoc  temerarium  nomen  arripuit,  ne 


si  sibi  in  pontificatus  gradu  gloriam  singo- 
laritatis  arriperet,  banc  omnibus  fratribus  deoe- 
gasse  videretur  "  {EpisU  v.  18 ;  Migne,  IxxviL 
743).  Authorities,  however,  concur  in  holding 
Gregory  mistaken  in  his  supposition  that  the 
title  had  been  sanctioned  ^  by  the  council  of 
Chaloedon  (Gieseler  I.  ii.  228  ;  Hefele,  ConcU^a^ 
gssch,  ii.  325 ;  Schaff',  p.  662) ;  Leo  was  only 
styled  olxoufupuths  ipx*^^^^*^'"^*  ^^  '^  accusa- 
tion preferred  against  Dioscurus  by  two  deacons 
of  Alexandria  (Mansi,  vi.  1006,  1012);  and  that 
he  himself  assumed  the  title  in  his  correspond- 
ence is  a  statement  that  probably  rests  upon  a 
forgery  (see  Gieseler,  u.  s.).  Boniface  IJ.  (a.I)c 
530-2)  appears  to  have  been  thus  styled  by 
Stephen,  metropolitan  of  Thes&ily ;  and  Boni- 
face III.  (a.D.  606),  who  according  to  Anasta- 
sius  (Muratori,  Script,  111.  i.  135)  obtained  from 
the  emperor  Phocas  a  decree  entitling  the  see  of 
St.  Peter  to  rank  as  "caput  omnium  e(M:!esi- 
arum,'*  is  said  to  have  openly  assumed  the  title. 
Gieseler  (l.  ii.  488)  refers  its  earliest  appearance 
as  seif-asswned  to  the  L&er  Diumusj  which  ap- 
peared A.D.  682-5 ;  and  Leo  II.  (a.d.  682)  was 
saluted  as  "  papa  oecumenicns  "  by  the  emperor 
(Mansi,  xi.  713).  After  the  7th  century  its 
occurrence  is  not  unfrequent.  It  is  given  by 
the  Roman  senate  to  Stephen  IV.  in  the  8th 
century  (Mansi,  xii.  625);  to  the  same  pontidT 
by  the  Lateran  council  of  the  year  769  (p,  xii. 
713);  and  to  Leo  III.  by  a  synod  held  in  Rome 
in  799  {ib,  xiii.  1071).  It  was  used  by  Charles 
the  Bald  in  addressing  John  VIll.  in  the  year 
87 6y  on  the  occasion  of  that  monarch's  receiving 
the  imperial  dignity  from  the  latter,  in  the 
pro{ioaaU  of  the  commissioners  presented  to 
Lewis  the  Pious  (A.D.  825)  the  pope  is  referred 
to  as  he  "  who,  by  apostolical  authority  and  the 
reverential  deference  of  the  world,  is  exalted  to 
the  universality"  (Baronius,  ad  ann.  825X 
Hailam,  however  {Middls  Agesj  c  vii.  pt.  1), 
quotes  Gratian  {OecrHtufif  ed.  1591,  p.  303): 
"  Nee  etiam  Romanns  pontifex  universalis  appel- 
latur,"  and  says  that  a  distinction  is  made  by 
the  canonists  between  "  universalis  ecclesiae 
episoopus  "  and  "  episoopus  universalis  ;'*  "  that 
is,  the  pope  has  no  immediate  jurisdiction  in  the 
diocese  of  other  bishops,  though  he  can  correct 
them  for  the  undue  exercise  of  their  own." 

AposMious  [see  APOeroucus].— The  latest  of 
the  episcopal  titles  claimed  exclusively  by  the 
pope.  Charles  Martel,  in  the  8th  century,  when 
recommending  Boniisce  to  the  Frankish  bi:»hop9, 
addresses  them  as  "domini  et  apostolici  in 
Chriato  patres  episcopi "  (Migne,  Ixxxix.  699). 
To  the  evidence  of  Rupertus  Tuitiensis  (quoted 
in  AF08T0LICUB)  may  be  added  that  of  Adam 
Sootus,  who,  speaking  of  the  pop4,  says,  "  Ipsi 
quippe  sunt  principales,  et  maximi  sedis  apo> 
stolicae  in  ecclesia  Ronuma  suooessores ;  unde  et 
ipsos  specialiter  apastdioos  sancta  ecclesia  vocare 
consuevit "  (ds  DriparL  Tab. ;  Migne,  czviii. 
394). 

Servus  servorwn  DeC — This  title  was  not 
originally  restricted  to  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
Augustine  {Ep*st,  217,  od  Vitaiem)  superscriben 
a  letter  '*  August,  episc.  servus  Christi  et  per 
ipsum  servus  servorum  ipsius."  Fulgeatius 
{Epi'st.  5)  styles  himself  "  servorum  ChnsU 
famulus  "  (Gieseler,  I.  ii.  214).  Its  earliest  u.se 
as  assumed  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  appears  to 
have  been  by  Leo  the  Great,  who  so  styles  hiu^ 
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■elf  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  emperor 
Theodosias  II.  (Migne,  Patrol,  cr.  23).  It  is 
adopted  again  by  Gregory  the  Great,  with  the 
design,  probably,-  of  contrasting  his  own  humility 
with  the  arrogant  assumption  of  the  title  of 
**  anirersalis  "  by  John  of  Constantinople  (  Vita 
a  Joh.  Diac,  ii.  1).  His  contemporary,  Didier  of 
Cahors,  refused  to  permit  himself  to  be  addressed 
by  any  other  title.  In  the  9th  century  it  began 
to  be  limited  to  the  pope.  Leo  III.  habituallr 
styles  himself  **  episcopus,  seryus  senrorum  Dei  ' 
(Jaffe;  Ca'-oiinaf  p.  336,  et  passim). 

Clamger. — ^The  use  of  this  title  appears  to 
date  from  the  middle  of  the  8th  century.  Pope 
Hadi-ian  was  styled  **  claricularius  regni  coe- 
loruro"  (Mansi,  xii.  828;  xrii.  130-1);  in -a 
dedicatory  poem  addressed  in  the  thirty-seventh^ 
year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Great  to  that 
monarch,  the  same  pontiff  writes,  **  Pollicite 
aacra  dona  clavigeri  aulae  Petri*'  (Maassen, 
Gesch.  d,  Canoniack.  Reofits,  i.  966-7). 

(ii.)  Ejection.  This,  as  is  generally  allowed  by 
ecclesiastical  writers,  was,  in  the  earliest  times, 
by  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  church  of  Rome 
conjointly  with  the  bishops  of  the  neighbouring 
dioceses,  and  in  no  way  differed  from  that 
obserred  in  election  to  other  bishoprics.  [Bishop; 
Ordination.] 

With  respect  to  the  election  of  pope  Cornelius 
(a.d.  251)  St.  Cyprian  tells  us  that  he  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  **  by  the  divine  decree,  the 
testimony  of  nearly  all  the  clergy,  the  assent  of 
the  people,  and  by  the  college  [Electoral 
CoLLiMEs]  of  venerable  priests,  and  by  good  men  " 
(^Epist.  55 ;  Migne,  iii.  771).  The  emperor 
Valentinian  II.  in  a  letter  respecting  the  election 
of  Siricius  (a.d.  385),  says :  **  We  hold  it  to  be 
the  right  of  the  Roman  people  that  they  should 
enjoy  concord  and  elect  the  best  man  for  bishop  ** 
(Constant,  Epiti.  Roman.  Pont.  i.  639).  In  the 
disputed  election  of  Boniface  I.  (a.d.  418)  it  was 
mlleged  as  decisive  in  his  favour  that  he  had  been 
elected  by  the  Roman  clergy,  '*  amid  the  accla- 
mations of  the  people  and  the  chief  men  of  the 
city,  and  that  70  priests  had  subscribed  the  act 
of  election  in  the  presence  of  nine  provincial 
bishops  "  (».  i.  1007). 

The  method  observed  was  consequently  the 
same  as  that  observed  in  other  episcopal  elections  ; 
but  almost  as  soon  as  the  see  of  Rome  rises  into 
bistorical  importance—  from  the  time,  that  is  to 
say,  of  Constantine  the  Great,  we  find  that  the 
act  of  consecration  was  always  deferred  until  the 
ratiBcation  of  the  popular  choice  by  the  emperor 
(or  by  the  exarch  of  Ravenna)  had  been  received. 
In  the  manner  in  which  this  imperial  prerogative 
<was  exercised, — according  as  it  was  invoked  by 
the  bishop,  restricted  to  a  mere  formality  by 
the  emperor,  or  enforced  in  a  spirit  which  virtu- 
ally destroyed  the  freedom  of  the  election — we 
are  presented  with  valuable  evidence  with  respect 
to  the  position  of  the  papacy  throughout  our 
period. 

The  earliest  instance  of  encroachment  by  the 
dvil  power  on  the  popular  rights  was  the  act  of 
the  emperor  Constantius,  who  deposed  Liberius 
/A.D.  356)  and  installed  Felix  11.  in  his  place. 
The  new  pope  was  elected  by  three  eunuchs; 
but  the  letters  which  represent  Athanasius  as 
stigmatising  these  proceedings  as  ^*  incredibile 
facinuB,"  and  asserting  that  the  voice  of  the 
church  was  silenced  by  the  imperial  will :  ''Qui 


in  locum  ecclesiae  palatinm  suum  succedere 
voluerit"  (Baronius,  ann.  370  and  372)  are 
spurious.  The  clergy  and  people,  on  hearing  of 
the  banishment  of  Liberius,  pledged  themselves 
by  solemn  oath  in  assembly  never  to  accept 
another  bishop  during  his  liiSBtime. 

At  this  period  the  growing  importance  of  the 
office  is  attested  by  the  fierceness  of  the  contests 
for  its  possession.  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  refer- 
ring to  the  state  of  Rome,  says  that  he  "  should 
naturally  expect  that  those  who  were  desirous  of 
this  high  oiKce  would  shrink  from  no  expedient 
of  faction  to  gain  it  **  (xxvii.  3) ;  and  the  scenes 
that  marked  the  contests  between  Ursicinus  and 
i>amasus  (a.d.  366-384X  ^^^  Ursicinus  and  Siri- 
cius (a.d.  385-399)  afforded  the  emperors  Valen- 
tinian I.  and  II.  more  reasonable  grounds  for 
intervention  (Socrates,  H,  E.  ii.  27  ;  iv.  29). 
Under  Honorius  a  law  was  enacted  that  whenever 
two  candidates  for  the  vacant  chair  conducted  the 
contest  in  an  uncanonical  manner  neither  should 
succeed  to  the  vacancy,  but  that  the  Roman 
clergy  should  proceed  to  make  another  choice 
(Baronius,  ann.  419).  The  law,  however,  as 
emanating  from  a  secular  source,  has  never  been 
held  by  the  canonists  to  be  binding  on  the  church 
{Diet.  Qrat.  v.  fUud  auteniy  d.  96). 

Bribery  and  other  scandals  continued,  not- 
withstanding, to  mark  each  fresh  election ;  and 
in  the  pontiHcate  of  Siricius  (a.d.  468-483)  -a 
time  when  jealousy  of  the  rival  see  of  Constanti- 
nople almost  absorbed  that  of  the  civil  power  as 
represented  by  Odoacer, — we  find  this  pope 
actually  invoicing  the  interference  of  that 
monarch.  In  view  of  the  election  that  would 
follow  his  own  decease,  Simplicius  requested 
Basilins,  the  prefect  of  Odoacer,  not  to  sanction 
such  election,  unless  it  should  be  conducted  under 
his  auspices,  and  the  proceedings  throughout  be 
subject  to  his  supervision  (Hardouin,  Cone,  ii. 
977).  To  this  request  Basilius  assented  ;  and,  on 
the  death  of  Simplicius,  Odoacer  asserted  his 
right  of  confirming  the  election  of  the  new  pope 
— the  Roman  clergy  being  thus  compelled  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  an  Arian  monarch. 
On  the  same  occasion  a  royal  ordinance  was  pro- 
mulgated prohibiting  the  application  of  church 
funds  to  electioneering  or  other  party  pur- 
poses. 

The  elections  of  Gelasius  and  Anastasius  II. 
were  conducted  in  due  form  (save  that  the  for- 
mer pontiff  refused;  in  the  first  instance,  to 
notify  his  election  to  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople according  to  custom) ;  but  on  the  election 
of  Symmachus  another  disgraceful  contest 
ensued  between  his  party  and  that  of  I^urentius, 
and  the  arbitration  of  the  civil  power,  in  the 

?Br8on  of  Theodoric  the  Great,  was  again  invoked, 
heodoric  appears  to  have  contented  himself 
with  convening  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  (A.i>. 
499)  which  he  left  free  to  frame  whatever  laws 
might  be  deemed  necessary ;  and  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Symmachus  the  following  canons  were 
enacted  :  (1)  A  direct  adaptation  of  the  ancient 
Roman  law  de  AmbitUy  whereby  any  presbyter, 
priest,  or  deacon,  canvassing  or  soliciting  votes, 
was  rendered  liable  to  degradation  and  excom- 
munication; (2)  The  penalty  of  the  anathema 
on  any  person  guilty  of  the  same  offence ;  (3) 
That  a  majority  of  votes  should  decide  an  other- 
wise valid  election.;  (4)  Immunity  and  reward 
to  any  person  (even  an  accomplice)  who  should 
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divulge  any  attempts  at  electoral  intrigues  and 
malpractices  (Baronius,  ad  ann,  499). 

In  the  ditiicultiea  which  involve  the  history  of 
the  Synodm  Palmaris  (A.D.  502)  two  points  in 
relation  to  our  subject  may  be  regarded  as 
sufficiently  ascertained :  (1)  That  the  synod 
repealed  the  enadment  of  Odoaoer ;  (2)  That  it 
did  this  solely  in  order  to  repudiate  the  precedent 
thareby  established  fur  civil  interposition,  for  the 
law  concerning  the  alienation  of  church  property 
was  forthwith  re-enacted  in  all  its  details  by  the 
same  synod  (Uardouin,  ii.  975). 

The  elections  of  Hormisdas  and  John  I.  present 
no  particular  feature ;  but  after  the  latter  had 
died  in  confinement,  a  victim  to  the  displeasure 
of  TheoduriCf  that  monarch  assumed  to  himself 
the  right  of  both  nominating  and  appointing 
Felix  IV.  (or  III.).  This  invasion  of  their  privi> 
lege  called  furth  energetic  remonstrance  alike  from 
clergy  and  people  ;  and  Theodoric  was  ultimately 
prevailed  upon  to  decree,  that  in  all  future 
elections  the  choice  should  rest  with  them, 
though  he  still  reserved  to  himself  the  royal 
right  of  pronouncing  upon  such  choice  before 
the  act  of  consecration  (Cassiodorns,  Variar,  viii. 

15). 

The  elections  of  Boniface  IL,  John  II.  and 
Agapetos,  conducted  under  Gothic  auspices, 
mark  another  period  of  open  and  shameless 
bribery  ;  and  almost  the  last  act  of  the  expiring 
Roman  senate  was  to  issue  a  decree  (ann.  532) 
declaring  that  any  person  convicted  of  giving  or 
promising  a  reward  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  the  election  of  a  candidate,  should  forfeit 
the  right  of  sufirage,  while  the  bribe  was  made 
recoverable  by  action  against  the  receiver  (ibid, 
ix.  15).  This  decree  was  subsequently  ratified 
by  a  rescript  from  Ravenna,  which  extended  its 
operation  to  all  the  metropolitan  sees  of  Italy ; 
and  Athalaric,  the  successor  of  Theodoric,  gave 
order  that  **  the  laudable  decree  of  the  most 
noble  senate  **  should  be  engraved  on  marble,  and 
placed  in  the  vestibule  of  St.  Peter's  (t6.  ix.  lQi)M 

The  right  of  a  pope  to  influence  in  any  degree 
the  election  of  his  successor  appears  to  have 
formed  a  subject  of  deliberation  at  the  synod  of 
499  (see  Greenwood,  Cath.  Petri,  ii.  69).  In 
principle,  however,  such  interference  had  been 
virtuidly  condemned  by  Hilary,  who  had  for- 
bidden the  bishops  of  Tarraconensis  to  nominate 
their  successors  (Thiel,  i.  167).  The  theory  was 
now  revived  by  Boniface  JI.,  who  obtained  from 
a  synod  in  the  year  53o  a  decree  empowering 
him  to  appoint  a  successor,  and  actually  nomi- 
nated a  deacon,  Vigilius,  who  was  afterwards 
l)ope.  But  a  second  synod  reversed  the  decree 
("  quia  contra  canones  fuerat  hoc  factum  ") , 
and  Boniface  himself  publiclv  committed  the 
writing  to  the  flames, — in  the  language  of  Anas- 
tasius,  *^  reum  se  confessus  majestatis  '*  (Murat. 
Script.  I.  ii.  p.  127.) 

The  restoration  of  the  imperial  authority  in 
Italy  was  followed  by  renewed  interference  with 
the  papal  elections.  A  law  of  Justinian  {NoceUae^ 

k  This  decrte  may  be  regarded  as  rptaining  its  validity 
until  the  time  when  the  papal  elections  became  vented 
in  the  OoUege  of  Cardlnaln.  BiiroDlni>,  and  muek  of  the 
embolic  writers  since  his  time,  have  soi^ht,  somewhat 
dliiingenuuUaly,  to  give  a  diifertnt  aspect  to  thin  undeni- 
able intervention  of  the  secular  power  (see  Annal,  633 ; 
PhilUps,  KircKtnrecht,  v.  748).  ' 


cxxili.  c.  25)  shews  that  bishope  were  required 
to  maintain  a  resident  agent  or  secretary 
at  the  residence  of  their  metropolitan;  the 
metropolitan,  again,  at  the-  residence  of  his 
patriarch.  The  growing  dependence  of  the 
Roman  see  on  tne  emperor  is  probably  indicated 
by  the  fact,  that  Agapetus  (a.d.  53^-^)  was  the 
first  pope  who  maintained  an  apocrisiarius  per- 
manently at  the  kastem  court  (Thomassin,  ed. 
Bourass^,  i.  141).  From  this  time  the  influence 
exerted  by  that  court  over  the  papal  elections 
may  be  inferred  from  the  number  of  apocrisiarii 
(e.g,  Felagius  I., Gregory  I.,  Sabinian,  Boniface  III. 
Martin  I.)  who  succeeded  to  the  papal  throne. 

The  illegal  deposition  and  muixler  of  Sylveriua 
(A.D.  536-7)  was  followed  by  the  uncanonical 
election  of  Vigilius,  at  the  dictation  of  Beliaarius, 
who,  however,  according  to  Liberatus,  con- 
descended to  observe  the  ufual  formalities: 
**  Convocatis  presbyteris  et  diaconibus  et  derids, 
mandavit  eis  ut  alium  sibi  Papam  eligerent" 
(Miirne,  IxviiL  1040).  But  the  election,  to  quote 
the  language  of  Greenwood  (ii.  146X  "  by  every 
known  rule  of  canon  law  was  void  from  the 
beginning."  Pelagins  I.  (a.d.  555-60)  the  tue- 
oessor  to  Vigilius,  was  installed  without  even 
these  formalities^  and  his  unpopularity  was  such 
that  only  two  bishops  and  a  single  presbyter 
could  be  found  to  officiate  at  his  consecration 
(Greenwood,  ii.  162).  It  is  not  until  the  year 
578,  when  the  Lombard  invasion  had  paralysed 
the  power  of  the  Byzantine  court  for  inter- 
ference, that  we  again  meet  with  a  really  inde- 
pendent election, — ^that  of  Pelagios  11. 

The  successor  of  Pelagins,  Gregory  the  Great, 
was  summoned  to  the  papal  chair  by  the  unani- 
mous and  spontaneous  voice  of  the   electors ; 
"  Clerus,  senatus,  populusque  Romanus  sibi  con- 
corditer  pontificem  delegerunt"  {Vita  a    Joh, 
Diac.  bk.  i.  c.  39).     For  nearly  three  quarters  of 
a  century  from  his  time,  no  election  calls  for 
particular  comment,  if  we  except,  perhaps,  that 
of  Eugenius  1.  (a.d.  654)  whose  installation  at 
the  dictation  of  the  imperial  power  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  predecessor,  wa»  in  open  disregard 
of   the  canonical    requirements.    The  changes 
that  mark  the  relations  of  the  papacy  and  the 
empire  during  this  period,  are,  however,  impor- 
tant.    In  the  first  instance,  the  emperor  is  to  be 
seen  endeavouring  to  retain  his  control  over  the 
Roman  see  by  delegating  his  ftuthority  to  the 
exarchs  of   Ravenna, — ^the    course  adopted  by 
Heraclius  in  639.    The  exarchs  appear  to  have 
sympathised  with  the  see   of  Ravenna   in    its 
endeavours    to    establish    **  autocephaly,'*    and 
rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  the   Roman 
pontiffs  by  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  their  powers. 
At  the  earnest  entreaty  of  pope  Agatho,  Conatan- 
tine  Pogonatus,  in  the  year  682,  reassumed  these 
powers  to  himself,  and  finally,  on  the  successicm 
of  Benedict  II.  in  the  year  684,  in  considei-ation 
of  the    great    expense    and   delay   (sometimes 
extending  to  a  twelvemonth)  involved  in  refer- 
ring each  election  to  Constantinople,  consented 
altogether   to    forego    his    right  of   sancti<»; 
from  this  time  nothing  more  was  required  than 
a  formal  notification  from  Rome,  while  the  act 
of  consecration  no  longer  awaited  the  imperial 
sanction.     Baronius  speaks  enthusiastically   of 
this  concession :  "  Restituta  Romana  ecclesia  in 
pristinam    libertatem  ;*'    and    the    election    of 
John  V.  in  th«  year  685,  is  regarded  by  many 
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canonists  as  the  first  really  free  election.     (See 
Phillips,  Kirchenrecht,  v.  758.) 

The  number  of  Greeks  or  Syrians  who  appear 
as  Benedict's  successors  clearly  prove,  however, 
that  the  influence  of  the  exarchs  was  still  potent. 
Constantine's  concession  had  been  made,  more- 
over, on  the  condition  that  the  eiection  totta 
unanimous  \  and  the  contests  that  preceded  the 
elections  of  Conon  (a.d.  686),  and  Sergius  (A.D. 
687),  placed  the  newly-acqnired  freeuom  again 
in  jeopardy.  In  the  former  case  the  ^  militia  " 
and  the  clergy  of  Rome  supported  different  can- 
didates ;  in  the  latter  the  interference  of  the 
exarch  oif  Ravenna  was  solicited,  and  his  support 
gained  by  a  bribe  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  gold. 

It  wod  not,  consequently,  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  iconoclastic  controversy,  and  the  loss  of  the 
exarchate,  that  the  prerogatives  of  the  Eastern 
emperor  in  relation  to  the  papacy  came  defini- 
tively to  an  end.  The  last  pope  who  solicited 
the  imperial  confirmation  of  his  election  was 
Gregory  III.  (a.d.  731-41);  and  the  acts  of  the 
Lateran  synod  of  709  exhibit  for  the  first  time 
the  discontinuance  of  the  imperial  year  in  the 
ofiicial  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Western 
church  (Hefele,  OoncUiengedch,  iii.  435;  Mansi, 
xii.  703-21). 

The  Lombard  kings  appear  to  have  attempted 
no  interference  with  the  papal  elections ;  but  in 
Rome  itself  the  growing  importance  of  the  influ- 
ence wielded  by  the  pontiff  invested  his  office 
with  a  corresponding  value  in  the  eyes  of  political 
p^irties.  The  forcible  installation  of  Constantine 
II.  (A.D.  767),  a  layman,  by  the  intervention  of 
the  armed  nobility,  marks  another  innovation  on 
the  canonical  method  of  procedure.  Strictly 
speaking,  Conltantine  was  not  a  layman,  for  the 
party  who  raised  him  to  the  see  compelled  the 
bishop  of  Praeneste  previously  to  admit  him  to 
priest's  orders, — **  ut  orationem  clericatus  eidem 
Constantino  tribuerit "  (Anastasius,  xcvi.  8),  and 
the  same  bishop  consecnited  him  deacon  and  sub- 
deacon,—"  subdiaconua  atque  diaconus  ab  eodem 
episcopo,  in  oratorio  sancti  Laurentii,  intra eundem 
patriarchium,  contra  sanctorum  canonum  insti- 
tuta  consccratus  est  **  (t&.  xcvi.  10).  As,  how- 
ever, these  offices  had  not  been  filled  for  the 
period  required  by  the  canons,  the  clergy  of 
Rome  refused  to  recognize  the  validity  of  Con- 
stantine's ordei*s,  in  addition  to  which  he  could 
only  claim  to  be  *'  diaconus  forbnsis,*'  instead  of 
^  diaconus  cardinalis  "  (Phillips,  Kirchenreohtj  v. 
761).  After  he  had  been  dep<»ed  and  blinded, 
he  was  brought  before  the  Lateran  synod  of  769, 
and  asked  how  he  had  dared,  being  only  a  lay- 
man, to  occupy  the  papal  chair,  "  cur  praesumps- 
isset  apostolicam  sedem  iaicus  exiatens  inva- 
dere  "  (Anast.  xcvi.  42).  He  appears  not  to  have 
dared  to  refer  to  his  own  uncanonical  admission 
to  orders,  but  pleaded  in  defence  the  precedents 
of  the  archbishop  of  Ravenna  and  the  bishop  of 
Naples,  both  of  whom  had  been  consecrated  to 
their  respective  offices  while  still  only  lavmen. 
It  was  accordingly  enacted  by  the  synod  that 
**  no  one  should  oe  eligible  to  the  papal  dignity 
who  had  not  previously  risen,  step  by  step,  and 
been  duly  made  a  cardinal  deacon  or  presbyter  " 
(Of.  xcvi.  45 ;  Muratori,  ScHpt  III.  i.  177). 

It  has  been  inferred  from  a  subsequent  clause 
of  this  decree,  that  the  laity  were  at  the  same 
time  excluded  from  all  real  infinence  in  papal 
elections,  and  permitted  only  to  express  assent 
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and  approval  after  the  selection  had  been  mada 
by  the  clergy  (Hefele,  Conciliewjesch,  iii.  438 ; 
Greenwood,  vathedra  Petri,  ii.  403,  note).  But 
it  is  evident  that  if  such  were  the  design  of  the 
synod,  it  either  failed  to  be  carried  into  effect  or 
was  soon  set  aside,  for  we  are  told  by  Anastasius 
of  the  election  of  Leo  III.  (a.d.  795),  "  cuncto 
populo  Romano  electus  est "  (Muratori,  Script, 
IIL  L  195);  of  that  of  Stephen  V.  (A.D.  816)  "  a 
populo  Romano  est  electus  "  (ib.  III.  i.  212) ;  and 
of  that  of  Paschal  L  (a.d.  817)."  una  voluntate  A 
cunctis  sacerdotibus  seu  proceribus,  atque  omni 
clero,  nee  non  et  optimatibus,  vel  cuncto  populo 
Romano  in  sedem  apostolicam  Pontifex  elevatus 
est"  {ib.  III.  i.  218).  It  would  therefore  appear 
that  the  view  of  Fleury  (ix.  464)  is  more  likely 
to  be  correct,  viz.,  that  the  popular  or  lay  ratifi- 
cation of  the  clerical  choice  continued  to  be 
essential  to  the  validity  of  the  election  (see 
Thomassin,  II.  ii.  13,  §  7). 

The  statement  that  pope  Hadrian,  at  a  Lateran 
synod,  A.D.  774,  made  over  to  Charles  the  Great 
the  right  of  appointing  to  the  see  of  Rome,  toge- 
ther with  that  of  investiture  to  all  ecclesiastical 
dignities  in  the  empire,  may  safely  be  dismissed 
as  a  mere  fiction.*  The  utmost  that  the  Prankish 
monarch  claimed,  wax  the  ancient  imperial  prero- 
gative of  confirming  each  papal  election.  Phillips 
{Kirchenrechty  v.  763)  and  Thomassin  (II.  ii.  25) 
concur  in  their  belief  that  throughout  the  rule 
of  the  Carolingian  dynasty  these  elections  took 
place  in  due  canonical  form. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
the  stratagem  whereby  Leo  III.  exhibited  himself 
to  Christendom  as  the  bestower  of  the  imperial 
dignity  on  Charles  (a.d.  800)  introduced  novel 
elements  in  the  papal  relations  to  the  political 
power,  and  that  these  in  turn  served  to  render 
the  respective  rights  of  the  clergy,  the  people, 
and  the  emperor,  in  elections  to  the  Roman  see 
doubtful  and  conflicting.  In  this  manner  these 
elections  became  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
strife  between  emperor  and  pope  in  the  middle 
ages  (see  Phillips,  Ktrohenrecht,  iii.  150  ;  v.  763 ; 
Mil  man.  Lot.  Christianity,  bk.  iv.  c.  12 ;  Bryce, 
Holy  Roman  Empire^  c.  5 ;  Staudenmaier,  Gesch. 
derBiaohofsxoahien,pp,  55-70),  In  the  year  867, 
on  the  election  of  Hadrian  IL,  we  are  told  by 
Anastasius  that  the  **missi"  of  the  emperor 
(Lewis  II.)  were  in  Rome,  and  wefe  indignant 
that  they  were  not  invited  to  be  present  at  the 
ceremony  and  take  part  therein.  Whereupon 
they  were  assured  that  the  omission  was  aot 
designed  as  a  slight  on  the  emperor  (**  Augusti 
ctiusa  contemptus  "X  ^^^  ^^  order  that  no  prece- 
dent might  be  afforded,  to  be  pleaded  on  ftituM 
occasions,  for  the  presence  of  the  imperial  envoys 
at  the  papal  elections  (Migne,  cxxviii.  1382)^ 

(a)  Qualijicationa,— These,  throughout  our 
period,  appear  to  have  been  identical  wkh  those 
for  the  episcopal  office  generally,  viz.,  (1)  that 

1  *■  Hadrianns  antem  Papa  cum  mUverso  syoodo  tradi- 
deruDt  CiiFolo  Ju«  et  potostatem  eligea^  r«nUflotin»  et 
ordinandi  aptMtolicam  iiedem."  ftc.  (GraUiw,  Deeretvm, 
I.  Ixil!.  23;  Mlgn«.  PatrU.  dxxxvii.  asiv).  This  passage, 
taken  Trom  tbe  (Thronioa  of  SIgebcrtus  Gemblnceiisls. 
who  wrote  in  tbe  12th  oentuij,  ts  aot  fouml  in  the  original 
MS.  of  that  author,  bnt  is  supposed  to  have  been  added 
by  bis  coiitinuator,  Ansehnns ;  Id  either  esse,  it  nnoivos 
Itself  into  a  baseless  12tb  ceiitnry  tradition.  See  Migne^ 
cLx.  147, 27(M..n.;  alao  Hiivcb  (S.),  ite  vita  et  scri/tUt 
Sigtberti  monaeM  GesMacensis,  BeruL  IMl.  t 
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tlM  elected  ahoald  be  fifty  jnn  of  «ge ;  (2)  that 
ae  should  be  ooe  of  the  clergj  of  the  church  over 
which  he  was  called  to  preside;  (3)  that  he 
^ould  hare  been  dulj  and  regularlj  admitted 
to  the  sabordinate  offices  of  deanon  and  presbjter 
(see  Bishop,  p.  129).  Mo  instJiBoe  of  translation 
from  another  see  oocnrs  within  oar  period,  the 
earliest  haTing  been  that  of  Formosas,  who  was 
translated,  in  the  year  891,  from  the  bishopric 
of  Portus  (Bower,  BiBtotff  of  ths  Pope$,  ▼.  06). 
The  absence  of  information  respecting  the  exact 
age  of  each  pontiff  at  the  time  of  his  election,  a 
fut  attribatable  to  the  obscure  origin  of  the 
majority,  doee  not  enable  ns  to  determine  how 
far  the  limitation  with  respect  to  age  was 
adhered  to.  Gregory  the  Great  was  probably 
abont  forty-eiz  at  the  time  of  his  accession  ;  Leo 
the  Great  was  just  fifty ;  Damasus,  Pelagios  I., 
PeUgius  IL,  and  Sergius  I.  were  considerably 
above  the  latter  age.  That  prior  admission  to  the 
priestly  oflSce  was  looked  upon  as  indispensable 
may  be  inferred  irom  the  fiict  referred  to  above, 
that  even  in  the  ease  of  the  forced  and  irregular 
promotion  of  Cooetantine,  in  767,  it  was  deemed 
neoessarv  that  he  should  first  go  through  the 
forms  of  admission  to  the  diaconat4  and  to  the 
priestly  office.  The  precedents  pleaded  by  Con- 
stantine  tnfiicientlv  prove  that  no  exoeptioD 
existed  In  iavour  of  the  Roman  see.  Nationality 
was  not  regarded,  and  seven  of  the  bisho|w  of 
Borne  in  the  first  three  centuries  were  of  Greek 
extraction ;  while  the  fiust  that  from  A.D.  6d7~ 
767  three  were  Greeks,  four  Syrians,  and  only 
one  a  Roman,  indicates  the  influence  exerted  at 
this  period  over  the  elections  by  the  exarchs  of 
Ravenna. 

(3)  The  Elector$.'^Thmd  were  originallv  the 
neighbouring  bishops,  in  oonjunction  with  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Such  at 
least  is  the  tenor  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  a 
letUr  of  St.  Cyprian  {EpitL  52)  concerning  the 
election  of  Cornelius  (A.D.  251),  and  his  state* 
ment  is  appealed  to  by  the  canonists  as  satisfius- 
tory  proof  of  the  due  observance  of  the  canonical 
forms  as  soon  as  we  have  any  information  re- 
specting these  elections:  **  Pactus  est  ComeUus 
episcopuB  de  Dei  et  Christi  ejus  judicio^  de  deri- 
eorum  paene  omnium  tesUmonio,  de  plebia,  qoae 
iunc  affnit,  suffragio,  et  de  sacerdotnm  anti- 
quorum  et  bonorum  virorum  collegio  **  (Grattan, 
Jhoret.  II.  causa  vii.  qu.  1,  c.  5).  From  the  5th 
to  the  8th  century  it  would  appear  that  (1)  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy,  (2)  the  magistrates 
O'judlces'')  as  represenUtires  of  the  **opti- 
mates,'*  (3)  the  militia  {^  schola  "  or  "  generalitas 
nilitiae,"  who  really  represented  the  ciric  dass, 
while  the  **  civium  universitas  "  remained  in  the 
background)  made  np  the  component  elements  of 
the  electoral  body  {LSk.  Diur,  VL  i.-vii.).  In  the 
year  769,  we  find  Stephen  UL  (IV.)  presiding  at 
a  synod,  which  refen  in  one  of  its  decrees  to  the 
papal  elections  as  being  made  by  the  '*'proceres  et 
primates  ecclesiae"  (Gratian,  Deortt.  I.  Ixxix.  5). 
In  this  body  Thomasain  considers  we  may  recog- 
nise the  college  of  cardinals,"  but  the  formal 


■  Aooording  to  MiteaD  {Laik  OkrumamiUif^  bk.  L  e.  1). 
the  MtbopB  of  the  s4|Ment  towns,  Ostis,  Tlbur,  Pottos, 
Ac.,  were  **  the  inltiatoiy  cotlepe  of  csnUnsls" ;  bat  this 
term,  when  It  flnt  comce  onder  our  nodos,  seems  to  have 
tncloded  only  the  preebTtera  and  liesccsis  of  the  Bomsn 
Onroh  (sss  Caimvai*  9i9)i 


decree  for  the  election  of  the  pope  by  this  body  was 
not  promulgated  until  a.d.  1059,  when  the  second 
Lateran  conncil  dedded  that  from  that  time  the 
dioice,  *' judidnm,**  should  rest  with  the  cardinal 
bishopo,  while  the  cardinal  priests  and  deacons, 
the  laity  and  the  emperor,  should  be  consulted 
only  for  their  assent  (Phillips^  KircKewref^t^  v. 
792-796;  Gratian,  I.  dist.  xxiii.  1). 

(7)  Method  of  Prooofciiv.— The  order  of  the 
proceedings  as  prescribed  in  the  Liber  Diurwm 
(Migne,  Pairoi.  cv.)  u  supposed  by  the  editors 
to  1m  derived  Irom  that  observed  at  four  papal 
elections,  vix.,  that  of  Boniface  V.  (A.D.  618),  of 
Leo  II.  (A.D.  682X  of  Conon  {A.D.  686X  and  of 
Gregonr  II.  (a.d.  715). 

(]  )  Immediately  on  the  pope's  decease,  a  letter 
(**  nnntins '*)  was  despatched  te  the  exarch  at 
Ravenna,  conveying  a  formal  announcement  ol 
the  event.  Originally  this  letter  purported  to 
be  written  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy;  but  from  the  time  of  Pelagius  ll.  {LA. 
Diur,  IL  i.)  it  appears  to  have  been  written  in 
the  names  of  the  archpresbyter,  the  archdeacon, 
and  the  ^  primioerius  or  chief  notary.  (2)  After 
the  funeral  rites,  and  a  solemn  three  days'  fost, 
during  which  time  the  electors  were  enjoined  to 
supplicate  the  divine  direction  in  tlieir  new 
choice,  the  dergy,  **  optimates,"  and  ^  populua  " 
assembled  and  gave  their  votes,  and  the  decree 
was  drawn  up  and  received  their  signatures. 
(3)  The  election  was  then  announced  by  a  depn- 
tataon  to  Constantinople,  and  awaited  the  im- 
perial sanction.*  (4)  It  was  similarly  announced 
to  the  exarch  at  Ravenna,  and  his  confirmation 
besought ;  i^  as  at  certain  periods  was  the  case, 
this  authority  was  not  vested  in  his  ofiice,  he 
was  desired  to  use  his  influence  in  obtaining  the 
sanction  of  the  emperor.  From  the  time  of 
Honorios  (A-D.  626-^8),  however,  Gregorovius 
iOewch,  der  Siadt  limn^  ii.  124)  considers  that 
the  JUher  Diurmu  shews  that  although  the  elec- 
tion was  also  notified  to  the  imperial  court,  the 
greater  importance  was  attached  to  the  consent 
of  the  exarch.  (5)  Letters  were  also  sent  to  the 
judges,  the  archbishop,  and  the  apocrisiarins  at 
Ravenna,  and  to  the  **•  patridus,"  the  patriarch, 
and  the  apocrisiarins  at  Constantinople ;  and  the 
decree  {**  decreteles  paginae  ")  was  depodted  in 
the  archives  of  the  Vatican.  (6)  When  the 
confirmation  of  the  election  had  been  received, 
the  new  pope  was  conducted  to  St.  Peter's, — **'  ad 
oonfessionem  sancti  Petri"  (7)  On  arriving 
there  he  made  a  public  confession  of  faith  before 
the  relics  (**  corpus  ")  of  the  apostle.  (8)  After 
receiving  consecration  and  ordination,*  he  re- 
peated this  confession.  (9)  Finally,  he  deli%-en!d 
a  sermon  in  the  city,  copies  of  which  were  sent 
to  all  the  churches. 

Somewhat  as  the  day  of  martyrdom  was 
spoken  of  as  the  birthday  of  the  martyr,  in  the 
community  to  which  he  belonged,  so  the  day  of 
thdr  election  to  the  popal  oflSce  was  described  by 
the    popes   as  <*dies    natalitius."      Thus    Leo 


■  It  ivpesn  to  hsve  been  alee  the  eosiom  for  the  em- 
perors  to  notify  their  accession  to  the  pspal  oout  at 
Rome  (see  Thlel,  Kpiet.  Bam.  PmU.  I.  T03). 

•  Mfoard,  in  his  ooleB  on  the  Liber  Saeramemt&rum 
of  Gregory  the  Great  (Migne,  IxxviiL  617),  quous  (nan 
an  and<'nt  MS.  at  Cwh^jt  to  which  however  he 
no  date,  an  order  of  onlination  in  which  paits  are 
sUj  assigned  to  the  bishops  oT  Alha,  Pwtus»  and  Oetia. 
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Magnus,  preaching  on  the  anniversary  of  hU 
accession,  says, — '*  Illi  ergo  hunc  servitutis  nos- 
trae  natalitium  diemy  ilii  ascribarauB  hoc  festum, 
cnjus  {tatrocinio  aedia  ipsius  meruimus  esse  con- 
Bortes  "  {Serm.  iv.  c.  41 ;  Migne,  FatnA.  liv.  19). 

The  ceremony  of  foot-kissing,  of  which  the 
earliest  mention  is  on  the  installation  of  Valen- 
tine, A.D.  827,  took  place  on  the  formal  induction 
of  the  new  pontiff  into  the  Lateran  as  its  pos- 
sessor. 

iii.  Insignia  of  the  office, — The  distinguishing 
insignia  probably  belonged  to  a  period  later  than 
A.D.  800 ;  although  a  tradition  is  preserved  by 
Almoin  (^Hiat.  Franc,  i.  24;  IVHgne,  cxxxiz.  660) 
that  the  emperor  Anastasins  sent  a  gold  crown, 
adorned  with  gems,  to  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks, 
and  that  he,  at  the  suggestion  of  St.  Remy,  sent 
it  to  the  pope..  Rocca  {de  Tiarae  PonHficiae 
Origme,  Thes.  pp.  7,  8)  considers  that  the  allusion 
in  the  spurious  donation  of  Constantlne  to  the 
*Miadema, videlicet  coronam  capitis  nostri,"  proves 
that  the  pope  had  already  assumed  a  crown,  as 
distinguished  from  the  ordinary  episcopal  mitre. 
The  crown  was  designed  to  symbolize  the  tem- 
poral power.  Innocent  III.  says  **  In  signum 
spiritualium  oontuUt  mihi  mitram,  in  signum 
temporalium  dedit  mihi  coronam;  mitram  pro 
sacerdotio,  coronam  pro  regno "  {Serm,  |ii.  \ 
Migne,  ccxvii.  665)»  fhe  earliest  reference  to 
the  double  crown  occurs,  according  to  Richter 
(Kirchenrecht,  p.  201)  in  the  year  1297,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Boniface  VIII. ;  according  to  Phillips, 
(^Kirchenreohtf  v.  612)  as  early  as  that  of  Nicholas 
n.  (A.D.  1059-61).  Von  Ueffner  (Trachten  des 
cKristL  MxtteUUterSy  p.  38)  assigns  the  earliest 
mention  of  the  triple  crown  to  the .  time  of 
Clement  V.  (A.D.  130.5-14) ;  Phillips  not  earlier 
than  that  of  Urban  V.  (A.D.  1362-70).  The 
upright  pastoral  staff  ("  pedum  rectum  '0  Bur- 
mounted  bv  the  cross,  is  probably  referred  .to  as 
the  ^  ferula  pastoralis  **  in  the  account  of  the 
deposition  of  Benedict  V.  in  the  11th  century 
(Pei-tz,  Mon.  Qerm.  i.  628),  and  cannot  be  traced 
fiirther  back  than  this.  The  cross  was  borne  by 
the  pope  in  common  with  all  the  other  bishops ; 
fhe  pallium  [Pallium]  in  common  with  other 
metropolitans,  but  the  pope  claimed  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  wear  it  on  all  occasions  (Richter, 
Sirchdnrechty  p.  218> 

IV.  Pbeboqatives  ipsciallt  claimed  fob 

THE  Office. 

i.  Claim  to  vniversaU  authority  m  ths  church, 
as  speci/UxUly  asserted  (1)  in  the  granting  of 
dispensations,  (2)  m  the  conferring  of  privileges. 

(1)  Theories  of  a  universal  jurisdiction  and  of 
special  powers,  as  prerogatives  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  almost  necessarily  involved  his  right  to 
exempt,  under  circumstances  of  an  exceptional 
and  peculiar  character,  particular  communities 
or  dioceses  from  customary  canonical  observance. 
The  precedents  afforded  in  our  period  for  the 
exercise  of  such  a  power  are  few,  but  among  the 
best  ascertained  are — 

(a)  DispensaUons  frotn  penalties  attachhtg  to 
non-cbaerrance  of  the  canons. — ^The  power  to 
grant  these  is  Justly  described  by  Thomassin  as 
in  its  very  nature  peculiar  and  singular,  for,  he 
observes  (F«/.  et  Nova  Discip.  11.  iii.  27,  §  14), 
all  canonical  discipline  must  loon  have  come  to 
an  end,  if  each  bishop  had  poaM^sed  the  power 
of  remittiog  at  pleasure   the  obligations  im- 
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posed  by  a  canon  of  the  church ;  and  if  in  any 
exceptional  emergency  a  bishop  or  local  synod 
ventured  on  such  an  exercise  of  power,  the  act 
was  always  held  to  require  the  confirmation  of 
a  general  council  or  of  the  pope.  The  view  of 
this  writer  with  respect  to  the  conditions  under 
which  such  power  could  be  exercised  are  given 
under  Indolqence,  p.  836;  but  the  following 
instances  are  deserving  of  note,  as  illustrating 
more  precisely  the  gradual  development  of  its 
exercise  by  the  Roman  pontiff. 

The  important  part  assigned  to  Melchiades 
(a.D.  311-14)  in  relation  to  the  Doaatist  schism 
fCAECiLiANUB,  DiCT.  Chbist.  Bioo.]  is  cited  by 
Catholic  writers  as  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
important  instances.  Melchiades  restricted  his 
qpndemnation  to  the  author  of  the  schism,  and 
permitted  those  Donatist  bishops  who  had  been 
ordained  by  Majorinus  to  re-enter  the  pale  of 
communion,  and  to  retain  possession  of  their  sees 
on  declaration  of  their  readiness  ^  renounc<$ 
their  schismatical  tenets.  In  cases  whei:%  a 
Catholic  bishop  had  been  established,  he  endea- 
voured to  provide  another  cure  for  the  Donatist 
bishop,  **ita  ut  quibuscumque  locis  duo  essent 
episcopi,  quos  dissensio  geminasset,  eum  confir- 
mari  vellct  qui  fnisset  ordinatus  prior,  alteri 
autem  eomm  plebs  alia  regenda  provideretur  " 
(Augustine,  Epist,  43;  Migne,  zxxiii.  167). 
This  policy  is  warmly  praised  by  Augustine  as 
indicating  the  personal  action  of  l^lchiades : 
but  it  should  be  noted  that  he  also  speaks  or 
him  as  enacting  these  measures  at  Rome  **  cum 
multis  collegis  suis."  The  instance  is  however 
unquestionable  proof  of  the  growing  deference 
paid  to  the  chuixh  of  Rome  and  its  bishop. 

Other  instances,  cited  by  Thomassin  and 
Phillips,  as  occurring  in  the  times  of  Damasus 
and  Siricius,  are  referred  to  under  IVDtTLaEirCE, 
p.  835.  In  the  time  of  Anastasius  I.  (a.d.  398- 
401)  application  was  made  to  that  pontiff  by  the 
African  bishops  to  sanction  a  general  dispensa- 
tion to'  the  Donatist  clergy.  It  had  previously 
been  decreed,  at  a  council  held  at  Capua  (a.d. 
3d9),  that  no  such  dispensation  should  be  granted 
unless  under  conditions  that  afforded  a  prospect 
of  a  complete  suppression  of  the  schism.  The 
church  of  Africa  accordingly  deemed  It  necessary 
to  gain  the  approval  of  the  Roman  see  before  it 
ventured  to  set  the  decision  aside ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  to  be  noted  that  they  do  not 
attribute  autocratical  authority  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  but  simply  such  pre-eminence  as  might 
be  claimed  by  the  representative  of  an  apostolic 
see,  ^  Placuit  ut  litterae  mittantnr  ad  fratres  et 
ooepiscopos  nostros,  et  maxitne  ad  sedem  apo*. 
stolioam  in  qua  praesidet  Anastasius  "  (Cbcf.  van, 
Eod,  Afric  c  68). 

Symmachus  vindicates  a  similar  exercise  of  the 
papal  perogative  on  the  part  of  his  predecessor 
Anastasius  II.  (a.d.  496"8)in  relation  to  certain 
of  the  Gallican  churches,  although  admitting  it 
to  have  been  ^'  praeter  eccledae  consuetudinem 
et  antiqua  praedecessorum  nostrorum  statuta ; " 
he  also  in  the  same  letter  takes  occasion  to 
enunciate  the  general  rules  that  may  be  sup- 
posed to  regulate  such  exercise  of  supreme 
ecclesiastical  authority,  maintaining  that  *^  what 
is  done  contrary  to  the  canon  is  not  necessarily 
a  breach  of  the  canon,  which  is  violated  only  by 
a  wanton  disregard  for  precedent,"  and  that  it 
would  often  be  ^  cruel  to  insist  upon  a  law  when 
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iU  obterrance  was  likely  to  be  attended  with 
detriment  to  the  church,  it  being  the  design  of 
all  laws  that  they  should  benefit,  not  injure" 
(Thiel,  Epist  £om,  PotU.  p.  657). 

The  doctrine  of  expediency,  as  thus  laid  down, 
and  depending  on  the  discretion  of  the  pontiflT, 
is  illustrated  in  the  policy  of  Boniface  1.  (a.d. 
418-22).  On  the  one  hand  he  refused  to  permit 
Patroclns,  bishop  of  Arlea,  to  assume  the  func- 
tions of  a  metropolitan  in  another  diocese  by 
ordaining  a  successor  to  a  vacant  bishopric 
*' contra  patrnm  regulas,*'  quod  nequaquam  pos- 
sumus  ferre  patienter,  quia  convenit  nos  pater- 
narum  sanctionum  diligentes  esse  custodes" 
{Epist  12);  on  the  other,  in  the  permission 
which  he  aooorded  to  Perigenes  to  assume  the 
bishopric  of  Corinth,  he  appears  directly  to  have 
departed  from  adherence  to  canonical  laW 
(Coustant,  ed.  Schoenemann,  p.  723). 

A  certain  dispensing  authority  is  undoubtedly 
implied  in  the  permission  accorded  by  Celestine 
L  (^.D.  422)  to  the  Nestorians,  to  be  received 
again  into  the  church  (t6.  pp.  871-6). 

The  language  of  Leo  I.  is  distinctly  that  of 
one  who  assumes  to  be  the  censor  of  the  whole 
church,  and  bound  to  interfere,  ''qugties  aliqna 
contra  instituta  canonum  et  ecclesiasticam  disci- 
plinam  praesumpta  vel  commissa  cognoscimus " 
{Praaf.  tn  Decret.)\  and  he  asserts  that  com- 
plianoe  with  the  canonical  discipline  is  an 
essential  condition  of  communion  (can.  5);  yet, 
notwithstanding  we  have  a  conspicuous  instance 
of  the  exercise  of  the  dispensing  power  by  this 
pontiff.  In  a  letter  to  Klavianus,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople (Mansi,  v.  1365,  1406),  he  condemns 
the  heresy  of  Eutyches,  but  at  the  same  time 
enjoins  that  the  latter  should  be  restored  to 
communion,  and  to  the  administration  of  his 
monastery,  on  abjuration  of  his  errors,  **  sedis 
enim  apostolicae  moderatio  banc  temperantiam 
servat,  nt  et  severius  agat  cum  obduratis  et 
veniam  cupiat  praestare  correctis."  In  a  letter 
to  the  emperor  Marcianus  he  severely  condemns 
the  presumption  of  his  rival  Anatolius,  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  in  ordaining  a  bishop  to  the 
church  of  Antioch,  *'  contra  instituta  canonum ;  ** 
and  says  that  his  opposition  to  this  meiisure 
has  been  withdrawn  solely  from  a  desire  to 
restore  the  faith  and  from  a  love  of  peace,  "  quod 
nos  amore  reparandae  fidei  et  pacis  studio 
retractare  cessavlmus  "  (JEpid.  civ. ;  Migne,  liv. 
1153> 

Thomassin  considers  that  a  yet  earlier  exer- 
cise of  the  dispensing  pAwer  in  the  East  is  to  be 
found  in  the  action  of  Damasus  in  relation  to 
Flavianus,  bishop  of  Antioch.  On  this  occasion 
Theophilus,  of  Alexandria,  is  represented  by 
Socrates,  the  historian,  as  having  sent  a  messenger 
to  Damasus  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  for  the 
v^elfare  of  ike  church  if,  in  order  t«  bring  about 
concord  nmong  the  laity,  he  would  condone  the 
offence  of  F^amanue  (Sec.  H.  E.  v.  15) — Xv<ri- 
rcXciv  thriuf  Zt*  ^fUvouu^  rov  Xoov,  irapiZuaf 
r^  ^Bdaav  ^Kafiiayov  irK^fifiiKtifM  (Migne, 
&  0.  Ixvii.  281). 

In  the  time  of  Leo's  successor,  Hilary,  the 
prevalence  of  grave  irregularities  in  Spain,  in  the 
appointment  of  bishops  to  vacant  sees,  and  in 
their  removal  from  one  diocese  to  another, 
rendered  it  advisable  to  appeal  to  Rome.  Hilary 
granted  a  general  dispensation  with  respect  to 
appointments  which  had  already  taken  place, 
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but  forbade  similar  disregard  of  the  canons  it 
future,  *f  ut  nihil  deinceps  contra  praecepta  beat! 
Apostoli,  nihil  contra  Nicaenorum  canonnm 
constitutum  tentetur  **  (Thiel,  p.  166). 

Oelasius,  at  the  time  when  the  Gothic  invasion 
had  deprived  Italy  of  half  its  clergy,  yielded  to 
imperative  necessity,  and  dispen^d  with  the 
observance  of  the  canonical  periods  with  respect 
to  ordination  (Hardouin,  Cone.  ii.  897). 

Up  to  this  period,  the  evidence  seems  fairly 
in  harmony  with  the  view  of  Thomassin,  that 
dispensations  were  presumed  to  be  in  conformity 
with  the  precept  of  Augustine,  that  the  wenl  of 
the  church,  not  the  interest  of  individuals, 
should  be  consulted  in  the  exercise  of  the  dis- 
pensing power,  the  conditions  being  (1)  that  the 
matter  in  question  should  be  of  primary  magni- 
tude in  relation  to  the  church;  (2)  that  the 
good  accruing  should  be  clearly  discernible, 
either  in  the  avoidance  of  some  evil  to  which  the 
observance  of  the  canon  might  afford  admission, 
or  in  the  gain  of  benefits  which  might  otherwise 
be  lost ;  (3)  that  such  dispensations  should  have 
effect  only  with  respect  to  past,  irregularities, 
and  not  be  construed  into  precedents  in  the 
future.  In  the  language  of  pope  Martin  L, 
*'  Oanones  ecclesiasticoe  solvere  non  possumus  qni 
defensores  et  custodes  canonum  aumus,  non 
transgressores.** 

With  the  advance  of  the  7th  century,  however, 
and  especially  in  the  contact  with  Teutonism, 
we  find  the  papal  dispensation  solicited  and  con- 
ferred in  connexion  with  irregularities  of  a  kind 
that  afforded  precedents  for  some  of  the  worst 
abuses  of  mediaeval  times — the  appropriation  of 
revenues  of  bishoprics,  monasteries,  and  cares 
for  secular  purposes.  The  extent  to  which 
this  abuse  had  grown  under  Charles  Martel, 
in  Frankland,  rendered  hopeless  the  efforts  of 
Boniface  towards  obtaining  satisfactory  restitu- 
tion, and  he  accordingly  obtained  from  pope 
Zacharias  permission  to  forego  the  duty  of 
demanding  full  reparation  to  the  churches  and 
monasteries.  The  pontiff  himself,-  indeed, 
appears  to  have  partially  condoned  these  spolia- 
tions, on  the  consideration  that  they  had  been 
made  in  behalf  of  the  Christian  state  in  ita 
struggles  against  the  pagan  and  the  infidel — ^the 
Saxon  and  the  Saracen  {Epist.  x, ;  Migne,  Ixxxix. 
941). 

Other  facts  relating  to  the  same  period  seem 
to  indicate  that  this  prerogative  had  already  grotrn 
into  an  abuse.  We  find,  for  example,  a  Frankiiih 
noble  pleading  the  papal  indulgence  for  an  un- 
lawful marriage,  an  irregularity  differing  in 
character  from  those  of  the  kind  which  the 
instructions  of  Gregory  the  Great  to  Augustine 
might  be  held  to  condone,  where  the  marriage 
tie  had  been  contracted  while  the  parties  vexe 
still  pagans,  **  in  qnibus  se  per  ignorantiam  ante 
lavacrum  hsptismatis  astrinxerunt "  {Epist.  xi. 
64;  Migne,  Ixxvii.  1190).  Certain  of  the  clergy, 
again,  alleged  that  notwithstanding  that  thcj 
led  immoral  lives  they  had  received  the  paf»l 
licence  to  continue  to  perform  their  sacred 
functions,  "  revenientes  ab  apostolica  sedc  dicunt 
se  Romanum  pontificem  licentiam  dedisse  miois- 
terium  episcopale  in  ecclesia  minlstrare."  Boni- 
face appears  to  have  treated  these  representations 
as  mendacious,  ^  quia  Apoatolicam  sedero  nequa- 
quam contra  dccreti  canonvm  audivimns  jndi- 
casse  "  {EpuL  49 ;  t&.  Ixxxix.  747) ;  bnt  the  mei« 
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fret  that  they  were  alleged  points  to  a  wiier 
and  less  defensible  exercise  of  the  dispensing 
power. 

Boniface  himself  received  from  Zacharias  per> 
mission  to  nominate  his  successor  to  the  see  of 
Maintz,  but  the  concession  was  made  with 
express  limitation  to  his  case,  "  praesentibus 
ounctis  tibi  successorum  designa,  tU  hiK  vgniat 
ordinandus.  Hoc  nuUi  alii  concedi patimw  quod 
tibi  charitate  cogente  largiri  censuiraus  "  (Migne, 
Ixxxix.  920);  the  installation  of  his  successor 
during  his  lifetime  was  peremptorily  forbidden, 
as  ^  contrary  to  every  ecclesiastical  rule." 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  2^charia8  was  not 
willing  to  delegate  any  general  dispensing 
powers  to  Boniface,  *'  quaecunque  I'epereris  sacris 
canonibus  deviare  nulla  ratione  patiaris  sacrum 
ministerium  tractare  "  (ib,  Ixxxix.  928). 

At  the  eighth  oecumenical  council  it  was  de- 
clared in  the  most  explicit  terms  that  it  was 
the  legitimate  function  of  the  pope  to  exercise 
powers  of  this  description  for  **  the  healing  of 
the  wounds  of  the  catholic  and  apostolic  church  " 
(Hardouin,  v.  730).  And  at  the  third  council 
of  Soissons,  A.D.  866,  the  language  of  Herardus, 
archbishop  of  Tours,  points  to  this  function  as 
one  ^  which  the  Qallican  clergy  had  frequent 
recourse  in  their  appeals  to  Home  (Migne,  cxxl. 
777.) 

(2.)  To  confer  priviUget. 

(a)  On  monasteries^  icith  respect  to  episcopal 
jurisdictiotu — ^The  exercise  of  this  prerogative 
may  certainly  be  traced  farther  back  than  the 
period  assigned  by  Guixot  and  other  writers  as 
that  of  its  earliest  use  (see  Bishop,  p.  232; 
Guizot,  Hist,  de  la  Civ,  en  France,  ii.  Ill),  viz., 
the  8th  century.  Before  the  time  of  Gregory  I., 
his  predecessors  appear  to  have  warned  members 
of  the  episcopal  order  that  they  had  no  canonical 
right  to  celebrate  mass  m  the  monasteries  of 
their  dioceses  (haxmann,  Politik  der  Papste,  i, 
101) — a  theory  of  monastic  privilege  which 
would  derive  support  from  the  original  character 
of  such  societies  as  lay  communities.  The  hard 
pressure  of  the  '"jugum  clericorum"  wt)uld 
appear  indeed  to  have  frequently  induced  these 
societies  to  place  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  bishop  of  a  different  diocese  (see 
Gieseler,  ^rchengesch,  I.  ii.  425).  By  degrees 
they  begnn  habitually  to  look  to  Rome  as  the 
quarter  from  whence  they  were  likely  to  receive 
the  most  eflTectual  protection ;  and  in  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Gregory  I.  wp  have  a  well  authenticated 
instance  of  a  papal  response  to  such  appeals  in 
a  letter  written  by  this  pope  to  Luminosus, 
abbat  of  St.  Thomas  at  Rimini,  wherein  he 
states  that  he  has  deprived  Castorius,  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  and  his  suooessorsj  "  of  all  power 
of  injuriug  the  monastery  "  {Epist,  it  42 ;  Jaff^, 
Segesta  Rum.  Pont  p.  114).  In  the  same  year, 
at  a  Lateran  synod  (a.0.  595X  it  was  enacted 
that  the  property  and  revenues  of  all  monas- 
teries should  be  free  from  episcopal  control 
(Mansi,  X.  485).  Special  privileges  appear  to 
hare  also  been  conferred  by  Gregory  on  several 
of  the  Prankish  foundations,  to  protect  them 
from  the  already  conspicuous  rapacity  of  the 
Galilean  bishops  (Epist,  vii.  12;  ix.  Ill;  xiii. 
8—10).  In  the  year  628,  Honorius  I.  conferred 
on  the  famous  monastery  at  Bobbio,  entire  free- 
dom from  all  ecclesiastical  control  save  that  of 
the  Pope  (Jaffi^,  p.  157).    The  abbey  at  Fulda, 
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founded  in  744  by  Sturm,  the  disciple  of  St. 
Boniface,  was  similarly  placed  by  Boniface,  in 
whose  diocese  it  was  situated,  directly  under  the 
papal  protection,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  autho« 
rity  of  the  bishup  of  the  diocese.  Similar  pri- 
vileges were  conferred  in  750  on  Monte  Cassino 
by  pope  Zacharias.  Engel  (de  Priv,  et  Jur, 
Monast.)  enumerates  no  less  than  fifty  distinct 
privileges,  granted  by  papal  authority  to  monas- 
tic foundations  at  a  somewhat  later  period. 

(/3)  On  bishops,  vith  respect  to  residence, — The 
earliest  instance  on  record  occurs  nearly  at  the 
close  of  our  period,  when  Charles  the  Great,  at 
the  council  of  Frankfort  (a.d.  794),  notified 
that  he  had  received  from  pope  Hadrian  formal 
permission  to  retain  archbibhop  Angilramn  at 
his  palace,  *'*'  propter  utilitates  ecclesiasticas ; " 
on  the  same  occasion  he  announced  a  like  per- 
mission with  respect  to  bishop  Hildebald,  and 
solicited  the  as»ent  of  the  council  to  these 
arrangements,  which  was  unanimously  granted 
(Sirmond,  ii.  201).  As  Thomassin  observes, 
these  formalities  clearly  prove  the  importance 
attached,  at  that  time,  to  such  departures  from 
canonical  obligations. 

(7)  With  respect  to  minor  details, — Among 
these  may  I>e  named  the  right  to  open  private 
chapels  for  public  worship,  to  wear  ecclesiastical 
dress  of  a  particular  kind  (Dalmatic),  and 
others,  of  which,  however,  the  examples  are 
doubtful  and  extremely  rare  before  the  9th 
oenturv. 

ii.  Claim  to  authoritff  otter  all  hishopHcs  and 
bishops. 

As  regards  elections  to  the  episcopal  office, 
the  outline  of  facts  presented  under  Bishop 
(pp.  216-219),  and  other  evidence  cited  by 
Thomassin  (II.  ii.  cc.  1-30),  appear  to  render  it 
probable  that  during  the  greater  part  of  our 
period  the  canonical  mode  of  election  was  main- 
tained— such  election,  however,  always  depend 
ing  on  the  confirmation  of  the  metropolitan, 
and  generally  upon  that  of  the  king  or  emperor. 
That  this  mode  of  election  was  fully  recognized 
by  the  see  of  Rome,  is  shewn  by  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  bishops  of  Tarraoonensis  to  pope 
Hilary,  in  which,  after  complaining  that  Sil- 
vanus,  bishop  of  Calagura,  contrary  to  law  and 
custom,  had  ordained  a  bishop  in  opposition  to 
the  popular  wish — **  postponens  patrum  regulas 
et  vestra  instituta  desptciens,  nullis  petentibus 
populis,  episcopum  ordinavit " — they  assert  that 
they  have  recourse  to  the  papal  see,  as  **  unicum 
remedium "  C^iel,  Epist,  R.  P,  p.  156).  This 
last*  expression  probably  indicates  the  r^l  cha- 
racter of  the  authority  wielded  by  the  see  of 
Rome  in  the  West,  where  as  the  one  apostolic 
see,  its  decision  was  from  time  to  time  invited 
in  relation  to  questions  of  an  extraordinary  and 
unusual  character.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
absence  of  all  evidence  of  any  claim  on  the  part 
of  the  pope  to  exercise  a  veto  in  ordinary  elec- 
tions, seems  conclusive  against  the  existence  of 
such  a  right.  Canonists  who  maintain  that  it 
was  both  claimed  and  exercised,  are  compelled 
to  resort  to  the  singular  hypothesis  that  the 
power  of  the  metropolitan  was  held  by  him 
simply  as  the  delegate  of  the  bishop  of  Rome ; 
and  that  the  re-assumption  of  a  direct  discharge 
of  such  functions  by  the  latter,  was  merely  a 
changed  method  of  administration  rendered  inw 
peratively  necessary  by  the  inordinate  preten- 
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iiona  of  patriarch!  and  metropolitaDs,  the  growth 
of  heresy  and  schisiii,  and  the  decline  of  dis- 
cipline (Phillips,  Kirchenr^chty  y.  314-8 ;  Roussel, 
Mist.  PmUf.  Juriad.  ii.  12;  Zaccaria,  Anti^ 
lebroniusy  ii.  4). 

The  qoestion  will  admit  of  being  more  con- 
cisely inrestigated,  if  considered  as  it  presents 
itself  in  relation  (1)  to  the  East;  (2),  to  the 
West ;  (3),  to  pagan  commaaities. 

(1.)  In  th4  i^sl.— Even  here  it  is  alleged 
(Phillips,  lb.  T.  319)  that  the  papal  authority  in 
elections  to  bishoprics  was  recognized,  and  that 
the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria  exer- 
cised merely  delegated  powers.     In  support  of 
this  riew,  Phillips  quotes  a  letter  from  Damasus 
U.D.  366-84)  to  Paulinns,  bishop  of  Antioch. 
But  the  language  of  this  letter  (respecting  the 
genuineness  of  which  some  doubt  may  be  felt) 
implies,  at  most,  only  a  general  supremacy,  of 
an  honorary  character,  conceded  to  the  bishop 
of  Borne.     If,  indeed,  we  remember  that  the 
'authority  of  Damasus  was  disputed   in   Rome 
itself  by  his  brother  bishops,  it  seems  scarcely 
neoassarr  to  enquire  whether  it  was  recognized 
in  the  Last.     The  evidence  cited,  under  II.  (a) 
will  serre  in  some  measure  to  prove  the  un- 
soundness of  such  a  theory ;  while  in  relation 
to  the  decree  of  Valentinian  III.  (a.d.  455)  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  after  the  political  severance 
of  the  two  divisions  of  the  empire  in  A.D.  438, 
thi)  could  have  had  no  legal  force  in  the  East, 
unless  by  the  consent  of  the  eastern  emperor, 
which    was  never    granted    (Gibbon,  v.   279; 
Greenwood,  Cathedra  Pttri,  L  459). 

A  letter  of  Innocent  I.  (a.d.  402-17)  to 
Alexander,  bishop  of  Antioch,  which  may 
reasonably  be  accepted  as  genuine,  seems,  how- 
ever, almost  decisive.'  Here,  after  distinctly 
interpreting  the  sixth  canon  of  the  council  of 
Kicaea  as  recognizing  the  right  of  the  bishop 
of  Antioch  to  ordain  metropolitans  for  the  whole 
of  the  Eastern  diocese,  Innocent  goes  on  to  say : 
'*  Itaque  arbitramnr,  frater  carissime,  ut  sicut 
metropolitanos  anctoritate  ordines  singulari,  sic 
et  caeteros  non  sine  permissn  conscientiaque  tua 
sinas  episcopo^  procreari.  In  quibus  hunc 
modnm  recte  servabis,  nt  longe  positos  litteris 
datis  oixlinHri  oenseas  ah  his,  qui  nunc  eot  mto 
tantum  ordinant  arbUratui  vicinos  autem,  si 
acstimas,  ad  manus  impositionem  tuae  gratiae 
statuas  perrenire  "  (Migne,  Patrol,  xx.  547-9). 
Of  his  own  authority  in  relation  to  such  ordina- 
tions, Innocent  says  nothing ;  but,  as  Thomassin 
(II.  ii.  8,  §  3)  points  out,  aSter  interpreting  the 
language  of  the  council  of  Nicaea  in  the  sense 
above  described,  holds  that  as  regards  the  bishops 
of  the  different  provinces  included  in  the  Eastern 
diocese,  those  in  the  provinces  nearer  to  Antioch 
were  to  be  summoned  to  th^  metropolis  to 
receive  ordination  at  the  hands  of  its  bishop, 
while  those  in  the  more  remote  provinces  were 
to  receive  ordination  from  their  respective 
metropolitans,  their  elections  being  confirmed 
by  the  bishop  of  Antioch. 

Finally,  we  have  satisfactory  proof  with 
respect  to  the  earliest  consecration  of  an  eastern 
bishop  by  the  pope.    Agapetus,  in  a  letter  to 

p  The  letter  Is  contained  both  in  the  collection  of 
Dtonyslus  Exignus  and  in  the  OolUetio  EK^poma:  see 
Mssssen,  GetekickU  dor  (^titUm  das  eemonitckem  SeehU, 
i.  346*  n.  17. 
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Peter,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  after  Tcferring  t« 
his  own  consecration  (Mar.  13,  A.D.  536)  of 
Hennas,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (Liberatus, 
c  21 ;  ifigne,  Ixviii.  1059),  expressly  states 
that  *^  since  the  time  of  the  apostle  Peter,  the 
Eastern  church  has  never  received  a  bishop  at 
the  hands  of  the  pope  "  (Hardouin,  ii.  236). 

(2.)  In  the  West. — ^Here  the  evidence,  though 
conflicting,  is  such  that   it  is  not  difficult  to 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion.     The  view 
of  Thomassin,  that  the  method  above  recognized 
by  Innocent  as  the  canonical  mode  of  procedure 
in  the  East,  may  be  supposed  to  have  corre- 
sponded to  that  in  force  in  the  West,  is  in  the 
highest  degree   probable.     The   claim   already 
referred    to  (suprOf  p.  1659)  as  put   forth  by 
Innocent,  of  the  original  foundation  of  all  the 
bishoprics  of  the  West  by  St.  Peter  and   his 
successors,  points  to  a  theoretical  supremacy  of 
Rome  over  the  entire  episcopate.     With  respect 
to   the   suburbicarian  bishops  (Suburhicarii)^ 
their  ordination  was,  of  course,  directly  subject 
to  the  papal  approval  as  to  that  of  their  supreme 
metropolitan.     The    papal    sanction    was  also 
necessary  throughout  the  Boman  patriarchate. 
Of   this    a    letter    written    by    Celestine     in 
A.D.  429,  to  the  bishops  of  Calabria  and  Apulia, 
affords  direct  evidence.     He  here  expresses  his 
surprise  that   the  churches  of  those  districts, 
after  electing   laymen  to  the   episcopal   office, 
should  venture  to  look  for  his  confirmation  of 
such   elections — *Me    nobis  pessime   sentientea 
quos  credunt  hoc  posse  facere  "  (Migne,  PatroL 
1.436). 

In  the  theory  above  indicated  by  Thomassin 
(who  appears,  however,  scarcely  to  have  appre- 
hended its  full  significance),  we  have  the  key 
to  much  of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  papal  authority  over  the  whole 
episcopate.  Towards  the  close  of  the  4th 
century  we  are  able,  for  the  first  time,  to  trace 
with  any  certainty  the  presence  of  metropolitan 
bishops  in  the  West.  The  importance  of  thii 
fact  in  relation  to  our  whole  enquiry  is  con- 
siderable ;  for,  as  will  be  seeu)  it  compels  those 
who  assert  that  the  papal  prerogatives  were 
admitted  and  exercised  at  a  much  earlier  period, 
to  have  recourse  to  the  singular  hypothesis  that 
during  the  time  when  the  evidence  for  a  general 
recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome  is  especially  defective,  that  authority  was 
most  directly  exerted. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
the  bishop  of  Rome  claimed  a  certain  nominal 
authority  over  all  patriarchs  and  metropolitans, 
and  their  elections  would  appear  to  hare  been 
usually  notified  to  the  Roman  see,  not,  however, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  ratification  necessaTT  to 
validity,  but  as  a  spontaneous  recognition  of  the 
honorary  primacy  of  its  bishop.  Of  this  almost 
conclusive  evidence  is  afforded  in  two  letters 
addreaaed  by  Leo  the  Great  (a.d.  444)  to  the 
bishops  of  Illyricum.  Here,  after  claiming  to 
have  authority,  derived  from  St  Peter,  over  all 
churches  (supra^  p.  1659),  he  formally  appoints 
Anaataaiua,  metropolitan  of  Thessalonica,  his 
delegate  to  consecrate  metropolitans  in  Illyricum, 
and  to  convene  synods  (Manai,  v.  1233).  Illyri- 
cum, however,  over  which  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  metropolitan  see  of  Thessalonica  was  thns 
extended,  was  included  in  the  Romar  patri- 
archats ;  it  accordingly  seems  reasonable  to  infer 
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with  Thomassin  that  in  other  provinces,  not 
included  therein,  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  was  neither  recognized  nor  asserted,  either 
directly  or  by  delegation, — '*  quid  conjectandum 
restat  de  episcbpis  longinqnioribus  et  qui  ne 
fiomani  quidem  patriarchatus  finibas  daude- 
bantur  *'  (Thomassin,  II.  ii.  8,  §  11). 

The  earliest  instance  that  points  to  a  more 
general  recognition  of  this  authority,  is  perhaps 
that  contained  in  the  preamble  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Hilary  by  a  synod  of  Barcelona  (a.D. 
465),  soliciting  his  confirmation  of  the  uncanon- 
ical  translation  of  one  Irenaeus  from  a  neigh- 
bouring bishopric  to  that  of  Barcelona,  and 
Implying  that  their  appeal  is  not  simply  dictated 
by  a  sense  of  the  importance  attached  to  the 
papal  decisions,  but  is  thg  oourae  Ifindmg  upon 
them  €u  a  matter  of  church  diadjMne :— "  Etiamsi 
nulla  ezstaret  neoessitas  ecclesiastical  disciplinae, 
ezpetendum  rerera  nobis  fuerat  illud  priyileKium 
■edis  vestrae  "  (Mansi,  vii.  924).  Inasmuch  as, 
however,  Hilary,  in  his  reply,  takes  occasion  to 
rebuke  them  for  orduning  bishops  to  different 
sees  without  obtaining  the  sanction  of  Ascaniua, 
their  metropolitan,  it  is  evident  that  in  Spain  a 
delegated  authority  was  all  that  was  at  this  time 
asserted  by  the  pope  (Thiel,  £pi8t.  Horn,  Pont. 
i.  166).  In  support  of  this  view  we  may  refer 
to  the  language  of  Gregory  the  Great,  at  a  yet 
later  period,  in  certain  instructions  to  his  legate 
when  the  latter  was  about  to  set  out  for  Spain. 
Here  it  is  clearly  implied  that  his  jurisdiction 
did  not  ordinarily  extend  to  bishops  in  that  pro- 
vince, for  in  referring  to  a  certain  bishop  named 
Stephen,  Gregory  says  that  "inasmuch  as  Ste- 
phen had  neitlier  a  metrojxditan  nor  a  patriarch," 
m  certain  matter  in  dispute  must  consequently 
*'  belong  to  the  apostolic  chair,  as  the  head  of  all 
the  churches,  and  be  decided  by  it "  (^Epist.  ziii. 
45  ;  Migne,  Ixxvii.  1254). 

Generally  speaking,  however,  the  evidence 
exhibits  the  authority  of  the  pope  as  advancing 
from  the  time  of  Leo  the  Great,  towards  that  of 
a  universal  metropolitan  in  the  West ;  and  again, 
mt  a  period  later  than  that  which  we  are  here 
called  upon  to  treat,  from  that  of  a  universal 
metropolitan  to  an  immediate  and  ordinary  juris- 
diction over  the  whole  episcopate.  Among  the 
means  whereby  this  great  extension  of  the  papal 
power  was  brought  about,  the  encouragement 
given  to  the  practice  of  appealing  to  Rome 
rAi'PiSAL]  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  effectuaL 
It  will  indeed  be  found  that  nearly  all  the  pre- 
cedents afforded  by  our  period,  which  canonists 
are  wont  to  cite  in  support  of  the  Florentine 
canon  (supra,  p.  1652)  represent,  in  reality,  ex- 
ceptional cases,  which,  viewed  in  their  proper 
light,  tend  rather  to  an  exactly  opposite  con- 
clusion. 

In  no  relation  were  appeals  to  Rome  more 
frequent  than  in  connexion  with  elections,  and  in 
these  cases  the  pontiff  nearly  always  appears  as 
the  defender  of  popular  rights  ana  of  canonical 
discipline  against  laxity  or  tyranny  on  the  part 
of  the  metropolitan.  Leo  himself  asserts  in  the 
plainest  language  that  the  wishes  of  the  laity 
and  the  concurrence  of  the  electing  bishops  are 
essential  to  an  ordination  to  a  bishopric,— "xiulla 
ratio  si  nit  ut  inter  episcopos  habeantur  qui  nee 
a  clericis  sunt  electi  nee  a  plebibus  sunt  expetiti  ** 
(^Ej/iit.  167;  Migne,  liv.  1420).  Thomassin 
0L  il  10,  §  4)  considers  that  among  the  distin- 
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gnishing  excellences  of  Gregory  the  Great's 
character  his  marked  abstention  from  interference 
in  episcopal  elections,  even  within  the  Roman 
province,  claims  special  notice.  It  would  appear 
indeed  to  have  been  this  pgntiflTs  great  aim  to 
preserve  to  every  church  its  rights  and  freedom 
on  such  occasions.  When,  for  example,  the 
church  at  Panormns,  in  Sicily,  were  in  great 
perplexity  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  a  new 
bishop  (owing  to  the  want  of  a  suitable  candidate 
for  the  office)  he  desired  them  to  send  deputies 
to  Rome  who  should  elect  a  bishop  there: 
*'  quod  tamen  nos  non  voiuntate  impulsi  loquimur, 
sed  necessitate  oompulsi ;  quia  quantum  est  ad 
nostras  authoritatis  judicium,  de  suis  volumus 
ut  debeant  habere  pastotem"  (Epist,  xiii.  15  ( 
Migne,  Ixxvii.  1229).  Even  when  he  vouchsafed 
adtice  to  a  church  with  respect  to  its  choice  (as 
in  the  case  of  Constantine  of  Milan)  he  abstained 
as  much  as  possible  from  all  appearance  of  dio* 
tation,  **quia  antiquae  meae  deliberationis  in-i 
tentio  est,  ad  suscipienda  pastoralis  curae  onera, 
pro  nullius  unquam  misceri  persona  "  (t&.  iii.  29 ; 
ib.  Ixxvii.  644).  At  the  same  time  the  language 
of  his  biographer,  Joannes  Diaconus,  proves  that 
the  selection  of  fit  persons  for  the  oifioe  in  his 
own  diocese  was  to  Gregory  a  matter  of  the  live- 
liest interest,  "  ab  ipso  suae  consecrationis  exordio 
per  omnem  diaecesim  suam,  episcopos  undecnnque 
meliores  invenire  potuit  studiosissime  ordinavit " 
(  Vita,  iii.  7 ;  Migne,  Ixxv.  86). 

But  notwithstanding  Gregory's  genuino  mode* 
ration,  events  in  the  politiod  world  contributed 
very  powerfully  during  his  pontificate  to  aug- 
ment the  authority  of  the  Roman  see.     Of  this 
we  have  undeniable  evidence  in  the  frequency 
with  which  the  pallium  [Pallium]  was  solicited 
at  his  hands.     Instances  of  the  bestowal  of  this 
vestment  before  his  time  are  exceedingly  rare ; 
among  the  best  authenticated  being  its  presenta* 
tion  to  Oaesarius  of  Aries  by  Symmachus,  in  the 
year  513  (Jaffe,  no.  477),  to  the  metropolitan  of 
Aries  by  Vigilius  (a.d.  537-555),  and  to  the 
same  dignitary  by  Pelagius  II.  (a.d.  578-590). 
Gregory  assigns  the  fact  of  its  bestowal  by  his 
predecessor,  as  a  reason  for  not  subjectiug  "  the 
bishop  of  Aries  "  to  the  authority  of  Augustine 
(Bede,  E.  H,  L  27).      By  Gregory  it  appears 
to   have   been  bestowed  4  on  the  metropolitan 
of  Hispalis  (Mansi,  x.  199),  on  the  metropolitan 
of   Aries    (t6.    ix.   1231))    on  the    bishops    of 
Augustodunum  in  Gaul  (Migne,  Ixxvii.  1014)| 
of  Salona  in  Dalmatia  (i5.  ix.  1166),  of  Prima 
Justiniana    in    lUyricum    (t6.    ix.     1189),    on 
Augustine    as    archbishop  of    Canterbury    (iftb 
X.  394),  on  the  metropolitan  of  Nicopolis  in 
Epirus  (•&.  X.  6),  on  the  bishops  of  Messana, 
Syracuse,  and  Panormns  in  Sicily  (t&.  x.  7,  13» 
367),  and    on    the    metropolitan  of   Ravenna* 
Boniface  IV.  (a.d.  608-615)  sends  it  to  Florianus* 
metropolitan  of  Aries,  and  writing  to  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Franks,  speaks  of  the  act  as  '*  secundum 
antiquam  consuetudinem "  (Jaffci^   Regeat,  Jiom^ 
Pont.  D.  155).  Honorius  I.  (a.d.  62J^-628)  refuses 
to  sena  it  to  Hypatius,  bishop  of  Nicopolis,  until 
the  latter  shall  have  purged  himself  from  the 
accusation  of  having  been  accessory  to  a  brother's 

«  The  vestmtni  itself  Is  not  mentlooed  la  sU  tbeee 
tastsnoes,  but  tbe  langnsfi  implies  Its  bestowal  as  the 
invarUble  scoompanfanent  of  the  smhoritj  sxpesssly 
grsatedi 
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death  (Mansi,  x.  581) ;  he  promiMt  it  to  the 
bishop  of  Grada  {Jaffi,  p.  157);  lends  it  to 
Honor!  us,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  to 
Paulinas,  archbishop  of  York  (Mansi,  x.  580) ; 
and  decrees  that  metropolitans  using  it  in  the 
streets  or  **  in  litaniis  "  shall  be  deprived  of  the 
right  to  wear  it  (•&.  z.  585). 

The  theory  that  the  acceptance  of  the  palliam 
did  not  involve  any  special  profession  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  pope  of  Rome  (Thomassin,  11.  ii.  45, 
I  10;  Greenwood,  Cath,  Petri,  ii.  220^  can 
hardly  be  looked  upon  as  valid  after  the  7th 
century.  Gregory  himself,  it  is  true,  appears  to 
have  considered  that  its  bestowal  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  express  wish  and  personal  applica- 
tion of  the  receiver,  and  also  be  sanctioned  by 
the  consent  of  the  reigning  prince  (Migne,  Ixxvii. 
781).  So  early  however  as  the  year  581,  a  canon 
of  the  tvnt  council  of  M&con  forbids  metropo- 
litans to  celebrate  mass  without  it,  **  ut  archi- 
episcopus  sine  pallio  missas  dicere  non  praesumat " 
(Sirmond,  i.  371) ;  and  we  find  that  its  bestowal 
on  Tilpin,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  in  the  year  772, 
was  understood  to  entitle  him  to  appeal  to  the  pope 
from  the  authority  of  a  local  synod  (Flodoanl, 
Hist.  Hofnens.  bk.  ii.  c.  17). 

(3.)  The  question  of  the  significance  to  be 
attached  to  its  bestowal  will  be  further  illustrated 
by  the  following  evidence  for  the  papal  authority 
over  bishops  and  bishoprics  (3)  in  pagan  lands. 
In  this  relation  the  evidence  is  far  more  plainly 
favourable  to  the  theory  of  Roman  supremacy. 
A  bishop  sent  from  Rome  to  evangeHze  a  heathen 
community  was  directly  accountable  to  the  pope. 
He  was  known  as  "  episcopus  consecratus  in  sorte 
praedicationis,"  as  Boniface  was  styled  by  Gre- 
gory II.  {Epist  5 ;  Migne,  Ixxxix.  503),  a  relation 
compared  by  Phillips  to  that  which  Titus,  when 
in  Crete,  bore  to  St.  Paul, — ^and  was  empowered 
both  to  create  new  bishoprics  as  occasion  might 
arise,  and  to  ordain  those  who  might  be  elected 
to  fill  them.  When  the  district  in  which  he 
laboured  had  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  brought 
nnder  ecclesiastical  orgamzation,  if  the  distance 
precluded  a  special  journey  to  Rome,  his  ordina- 
tion was  delegated  to  another  bishop.  Of  this 
an  instance  occurs  in  connexion  with  the  arch- 
bishoprics of  York  and  Canterbury  in  the  time 
of  Honorius,  who  empowered  the  surviving 
archbishop  to  ordain  a  successor  on  a  va- 
cancy occurring  in  either  see  (Bede,  if.  JS, 
ii.  18). 

(t  would  appear,  however,  to  be  beyond  doubt 
that  in  pagan  lands  such  powers  were  only 
delegated  for  a  time  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  and 
were  resumable  at  pleasure.  Of  this,  strong 
presumptive  evidence  is  afforded  in  the  28th 
canon  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  already  quoted 
(jBupra,  p.  1664).  The  endeavour  here  made  to 
claim  for  the  see  of  Constantinople  rights  precisely 
corresponding  (1<ra  irpc<riS«7a)  to  those  of  the  see 
of  Rome,  involves  the  assertion  of  the  right  of 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople  to  ordain,  not  merely 
the  metropolitans  of  Pontus,  Asia,  and  Thrace, 
but  also  the  bishops  *'  in  sorte  praedicationis " 
among  the  pagan  communities  still  existing  in 
those  provinces,  9ri  9h  tcai  robs  iv  rots  fiapfiapf 
Ko7s  iiri(ric6wovs  rwp  irpotifirifiiytty  Zioucfitr^wr 
(Mansi,  vii.  427).  The  proviso  in  this  latter 
clause  would  seem  to  have  been  designed  to 
complete  the  parallelism  between  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  primate  of  Constantinople  and  that 


of  the  Roman  pontiff,  an  attempt  which  was  met 
by  the  indignant  repudiation  of  Leo. 

Among  such  communities  themselves  the 
theory  that  prevailed  appears  to  have  varied 
with  the  particular  conditions  and  circumstances. 
At  first,  the  papal  claims  would  be  received  with 
readv  assent,  such  as  a  sense  of  filial  gratitude 
would  naturally  dictate.  When,  however,  eccle- 
siastical power  became  associated  with  political 
power,  there  arose  a  spirit  of  greater  indepen- 
dence, like  that  from  time  to  time  exhibited 
among  those  nations  of  the  West  whose  conver- 
sion belonged  to  a  much  earlier  period.  We 
learn,  for  example,  from  Bede  {H.  E.  iii.  29)  that 
Wighard  was  sent  to  Rome  to  receive  his  conse- 
cration as  archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  the  hands 
of  pope  Deusdedit,  *'  to  the  end  that  he  might 
ordain  catholic  priests  for  the  churches  of  the 
English  nation  throughout  all  Britain;"  arch- 
bishop Theodore,  again,  was  ordained  at  Rome 
by  Vitalian  (A.  iv.  1).  Yet  notwithstanding,  only 
a  few  years  ifler  the  ordination  of  Theodore,  we 
find  Alfrid,  king  of  h'crthumbria,  refusing  to 
ncognise  the  right  of  Wilfrid  to  the  bishopric  of 
York,  though  the  election  of  the  latter  had 
twice  been  confirmed  by  popes  Agatho  and 
John  V.  *<  I  will  not,"  said  the  monarch,  "  alter 
one  word  of  a  sentence  issued  by  myself^  the 
archbishop,  and  all  the  digrnitaries  of  the  land, 
for  a  writing  coming,  as  ye  say,  from  the  apo- 
stolic chair  "  (Milman,  Lot,  Christianity y  bk.  iv. 
C.4). 

Again  the  tone  of  English  ecclesiasticism 
changes,  and  within  little  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury Boniface,  in  Frankland,  announces  to 
Cuthbert,  in  terms  already  referred  to  (supr ', 
p.  1660)  a  full  recognition,  on  the  pai-t  of  the 
Prankish  bishops  and  their  metropolitans,  of  the 
supreme  and  final  authority  of  the  pope — **  De- 
ere vimus  .  .  .  subjectionem  Romanae  ecclesiae 
fine  teuus  vitae  nostrae  velle  servare ;  sancto 
Petro  et  vicario  ejus  velle  subjici ;  .  .  .  metny' 
politanos  pallia  ctb  iila  sede  (fvaarere  et  per  omnia 
praecepta  sancti  Petri  canonice  sequi  desiderare, 
ut  inter  oves  sibi  commendatas  numeremnr  ** 
(Epist.  63;  Migne,  Ixxxix.  763).  But  it  is  evi- 
dent  that  this  deferential  spirit  was  succeeded 
by  something  approaching  to  insubordination; 
for,  a  few  years  after,  Boniface  writes  to  entreat 
the  indulgence  of  pope  Zachary  for  the  non-ful- 
filment of  the  above  engagements,  especially 
**  de  palliis  a  Romana  ecclesia  petendis,**  *^  quia 
quod  promisorunt  tardantes  non  impleverunt,  et 
adhuc  differtur  et  ventilatur  **{Epist.  75  ;  Migne, 
Ixxxix.  778).  **  How  difficult  it  was  to  overcome 
the  repugnance  of  the  Teutonic  prelates,  is  mani- 
fest in  the  fact  that  St.  Lull,  the  especial  disciple 
of  St.  Boniface,  in  whose  favour  the  latter  exer- 
cised the  exceptional  privilege  accorded  him  of 
nominating  a  successor  to  the  primatial  see  of 
Mainz,  though  appointed  in  754,  had  not  yet 
sought  the  pallium  in  772,  when  Adrian  1.  wrote 
to  'nipin  of  Rheims,  ordering  him  to  investigate 
the  doctrine  and  virtues  of  Lull,  and,  if  the  re- 
sult was  satisfactory,  to  give  him  a  certificate, 
on  the  strength  of  which  the  pallium  would  be 
sent  to  him.  It  was  evident  that  some  additional 
inducements  were  necessary  to  overcome  this 
aversion  and  to  bind  the  hierarchy  to  the  throne 
of  St.  Peter  '*  (Lea,  H.  C.  Studies  in  Church  Ei»- 
ton/j  p.  138).  Thomassin,  indeed,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  oath  administered  by  Boniface  was  a» 
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mtUrely  exoeptiondl  momirff,  justified,  howerer, 
to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  neglected  state  into 
which  ecclesiastical  discipline  had  fallen  in 
Frankland;  and  he  maintains  (II.  ii.  44,  §11; 
45,  §7)  that  throughout  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Qreat  there  is  no  trace  of  any  oath  of  obedience 
taken  either  by  -  Prankish  metropolitans  or 
bishops  to  the  pope.  This  assertion  can  be  ac- 
cepted only  in  conjunction  with  his  peculiar 
Tiew,  that  the  acceptance  of  the  pallium  did  not 
involye  any  acknowledgment  of  submission  to 
Rome,  for  both  the  bishops  of  Bourges  and  of 
Metz  received  that  vestment  at  the  hafids  of 
Hatlrian  1.  (Mansi,  xii.  834;  xiii.  909).  On  the 
other  hand,  throughout  Chai'les's  reign  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  papal  pretensions  in  Frankland 
assumed  a  very  modest  guise,  and  were  little 
more  than  honorary  in  character ;  the  relations 
established  between  the  papacy  and  the  Frankish 
monarchy  secured  to  the  latter  full  powers  over 
the  church  within  its  own  dominions;  and^e  find 
Leidradus,  metropolitan  of  Lyons,  when  writing 
to  Charles,  implying  that  his  appointment  to 
his  episcopal  dignity  had  been  due  entirely  to  the 
monarch  himself,  **ad  regimen  ecclesiae  Lug- 
donensis  destinare  voluistis"  (Migne,  xcix.  871). 
In  the  year  877,  pope  John  Vlll.  at  the  synod 
of  Ilavenna,  ordered  that  all  metropolitans 
should  be  deprived  of  their  sees  who  failed  to 
Apply  for  the  pallium  within  three  months  of 
consecration — ^^  a  regulation,"  says  Leo,  **  which 
met  with  little  more  respect  than  previous  like 
attempts  "  {Studies  m  Church  Hist.  p.  87). 

£esignatum8. — ^It  is  confirmatory  of  the  nega- 
tive conclusions  to  which  the  foregoing  evidence 
points,  that  the  resignation  of  the  episcopal 
office  seems  never  to  have  required  the  assent  of 
the  pope.  Instances  adduced  to  the  contrary  are 
of  fai'  too  dubious  a  character,  and  too  rare  to  be 
accepted  as  in  any  degree  tending  to  invalidate 
this  general  fact.  A  letter,  addressed  by  Leo  I. 
in  4^,  to  Rusticus,  bi>hop  of  Narboone,  who  has 
intimated  his  wish  to  seek  "  vacationem  ab  epis- 
oopatns  laboribtts,"  on  account  of  his  despondency 
at  the  relii^ious  condition  of  his  diocese,  proves 
nothing  more  than  that  Leo,  on  this  occasion, 
Msomed  the  part  of  a  friendly  adviser  {Epist, 
dxTii. ;  Migne,  liv.  1415).  The  same  observation 
applies  to  another  instance,  the  remonstrance  of 
Miirtln  I.  (A.D.  649-55)  with  Amandus,  bishop 
of  Maestricht,  under  similar  circumstances  (•&. 
Ixzxvii.  155).  * 

Examples  cited  by  Phillips,  belonging  to  the 
9th  century,  that  of  one  Vilicarius  applying  for 
the  pspal  license  to  resign  his  charge,  when  per* 
mission  had  been  withheld  by  the  provincial 
synod,  and  that  of  Wenilo,  archbishop  of  Sens, 
soliciting  the  intervention  of  Nicholas  I.  to  pro- 
cure the  deposition  of  Herimann,  bishop  of 
lievers,  who  was  incapacitated  for  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  by  imbecility,  undoubtedly  carry 
more  weight.  But  the  evidence  collected  by 
Thomassin  (ed.  EourasstS,  ii.  919-22)  is  far  more 
convincing,  as  tending  to  establish  the  oonclusion 
that,  even  in  the  9th  century,  the  authority  of 
the  pope  was  appealed  to  only  as  a  last  resource, 
and  generally  with  the  view  of  confirming  the 
decision  of  a  provincial  council  (see  also 
Thomassin,  Vetus  et  Nova  Socles,  DisdpL  II.  ii. 
53,  f  1,  a,  3,  an'i  11),  but  that  usually  such 
questions  were  held  to  be  rightly  within  the 
cognizance  and  authority  of  the  diocesan  bishops. 
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iii.  (^am  io  presmt  to  all  benefices. 
This  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
which  Milman  afiirms  to  have  been  **  unknown 
until  the  12th  century  **  {Lot,  ChiHstianity,  bk. 
xiii.  c.  10),  is  certaioly  not  to  be  recognized 
within  our  period.  The  preoe<lents  cited  by  the 
canonists  are,  for  the  most  part,  taken  from  in- 
stances of  the  exertion  of  metropolitan  authority 
within  the  Roman  diocese,  or  are  only  ti)  be 
looked  upon  as  cases  wherein  the  advice  of  the 
pope  was  sought  and  given,  without  any  notion 
on  either  side  that  it  partook  of  the  nature  of  a 
command. 

We  find,  for  example.  Innocent  I.  instructing 
Marcianus,  bishop  of  Naissus,  in  Illyricum,  to 
appoint  to  offices  in  the  church  the  presbyters 
and  deacons  whom  his  predecessor,  Bonosus,  prior 
to  his  sentence  and  degradation,  had  conseci-ated 
to  such  offices — **  eos  redpiendos  esse  censemus  ** 
(Constant,  ed.  Schoenemann,  p.  573).  It  is  to 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  authority  here 
exercised  relates  to  matters  within  the  province 
of  Illyricum,  over  which,  ever  since  the  time  of 
[)aniasus,  Rome  had  asserted  metropolitan  juris- 
diction [Metropolitan,  ad  fin.];  the  instance 
consequently  fails  as  proof  of  the  more  general 
application  (see  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christianus,  ii. 
7-9). 

A  more  relevant  instance  is  that  of  Celestine  I. 
who,  when  writing  in  the  year  430  to  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  Constantinople,  enjoins  that  all 
bishops  or  priests  whom  Nestorius  had  deposed 
or  excommunicated  shall  be  regarded  as  still 
possessing  their  benefices  and  privileges — 
'^  aperte  sedis  nostrae  sanxit  auctoritas,  nullum 
sive  episcopum,  sive  clericum,  sen  professione 
aliqna  Christianum,  qui  a  Nestorio  vel  ejus 
similibus  ...  vel  loco  suo  vel  coramunione 
dejecti  sunt,  vel  ejectum  vel  excommunicatum 
videri  **  (Constant,  pp.  816-829).  Here,  how- 
ever, it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  interference 
of  Rome  had  been  invoked  by  the  contending 
parties,  and  that  its  assertion  in  the  Eastern 
capital  represented  an  altogether  abnormal  con- 
dition of  afiairs.  When  Leo  the  Great,  some 
years  later,  appears  as  intervening  between 
Anatolins,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
archdeacon  Actius,  whom  the  former  had  de- 
prived of  his  office,  his  language — "  quem  tnmen 
pietati  vestrae  commendare  praesumo "  (Migne, 
Patrol,  liv.  1156),  is  of  a  very  different  character ; 
and  the  argument  of  Phillips  (^Kirchenrechtf  v. 
490)  that,  to  quote  the  language  of  John  of 
Salisbury,  **the  requests  of  the  pope  are  man- 
dates,*' involves  the  anachronism  of  confusing 
the  status  of  the  papacy  in  the  5th  and  the  12th 
centuries. 

Other  instances,  such  as  when  Simplicius  in- 
flicts a  penalty  on  Gaudentjus,  bishop  of  Aufinum, 
for  ordaining  priests,  "  contra  statute  canonura 
ac  nostra  praeceptaL,"  and  directs  two  other 
bishops  to  deprive  him  of  the  future  exercise  of 
such  power,  "  totam  penitus  auferri  praecipimus 
potestaUm  **  (Thiel.  Epist,  Horn.  Pont,  p.  176) ; 
or  when  Gelasius  issues  stringent  regulations  to 
the  bishops  of  Lucania,  Bruttii,  and  Sicily,  with 
respect  to  the  ordination  of  the  clergy  and  their 
appointment  to  cures  (ib.  pp.  360-379),  are  in- 
valid as  a  general  argument,  from  the  fact  that 
they  occur  within  the  Roman  diocese,  where,  at 
this  period,  such  authority  was  unquosttonshly 
wielded  by  the  Roman  pontic 
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In  mil  bat  the  last  of  th«  Ibngoing  !b- 
ttanoes,  it  will  be  teen  that  the  occasion  for 
the  Dapal  ioterferenoe  arose  oot  of  an  eicefi* 
tional  position  of  afiairs,  and  thus  turns  very 
much  upon  the  fundamental  question  of  appel- 
late jurisdirtioD  [Appeal,  p.  1301.  Other 
instances,  cited  bj  Phillips  and  Thomassin, 
belonging  to  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the 
Qreat,  exhibit  again  the  following  important 
qualifying  conditions:  (a)  that  they  occur 
within  the  diocese  over  which  the  Roman  pontiff 
claimed  metropolitan  rights ;  O)  that  Gregory 
himself  appears,  where  practicable,  to  have  first 
•onsulted  the  bishop  of  the  district ;  (>)  that 
they  occur  at  a  period  when  political  circnm- 
stances  might  warrant  an  occasional  cxtraordi- 
nary  exertion  of  the  papal  influence.  For 
•zample,  when  Gregory  bestows  the  monastery 
of  St.  Theodoras  at  Messana  on  Paulinus,  bishop 
of  Taurinae,  he  first  consulted  with  the  raetro- 

Cilitan  of  the  district,  Felix,  bishop  of 
essana,  to  whom  he  writes:  "(naod  etiam 
te  Toluisse,  jam  ejus  [sc  Paulinij  relatione 
didicimus "  (Epist  bk.  L  41 ;  Migne,  Ixxvii. 
528);  while,  when  writing  to  Felix,  a  sub- 
deacon,  with  reference  to  the  same  transaction, 
he  says : — '*  quam  rem  renerabili  Felid  ejusdem 
dritatis  episcopo  nos  significasse  cognosce,  ne 
praeter  muun  notUiam  m  dioeoeti  sM  oonwMna, 
crdinatwn  quippiaan  oontristetur**  {EpitL  i.  43; 
•b.  Ixx7ii.  529).  With  reference  to  the  ordina- 
tion of  Paulinus  himself  to  the  bishopric  of 
Lipara,  Gregory  writes  to  Paulinus,  to  say  that 
he  has  alreiuly  expressed  his  wish  in  the  matter 
to  Maxinqianus,  the  metropolitan :  **  Maximiano 
fratri  et  coepiscopo  seripsimus  ut  fratemitatem 
tuam  ecclesiae  Liparitanae  ex  nostra  auctoritate 
praeesse  constituat"  {Epist,  ii.  17;  ib,  Ixxvii. 
580).  Similarly,  when  recommending  a  deacon 
as  a  proper  recipient  of  a  stipend,  he  writes  to 
the  same  Maximianus :  **  sive  nt  officium  diaoo- 
natus  expleat,  sen  certe  nt  sola  ejusdem  offidi 
pro  sustentsnda  paupertate  sua  commoda  conse- 
quatur,  in  tuae  fraUrmtaiis  volvmut  hoc  pendere 
judido  "  (EpisL  ir.  14 ;  ib,  Ixxrii.  695). 

But  to  whatever  point  we  may  assume  the 
papal  authority  to  have  advanced  in  this  respect, 
with  the  age  of  Gregory,  it  may  be  reearded  as 
oertain  that  it  was  not  only  held  in  check,  but 
almost  entirely  set  aside,  by  political  events 
after  his  time.  Neither  in  England,  nor  in 
Pranklsnd  under  the  Merovingian  and  Carolin- 
gian  dynasties  (save  for  a  brief  period  following 
the  arrival  of  Boniface),  was  there  any  disposi- 
tion to  admit  the  assertion  of  these  daims ;  and 
it  is  not  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  12th 
century  that  the  appearance  of  "  epistolae  moni- 
toriae,"  "  praeceptoriae,"  and  "  executoriae " 
indicate  that  such  powers  were  asserted  and 
enforced. 

(iv.)  CZom  to  temporal  power. 

(1)  Patrimomtm, — ^The  foandation  of  the 
church  of  St.  John  Lateran  by  Constantine  the 
Great,  is  probably  the  only  foundation  of  the 
kind  in  Rome  which  can  be  attributed  with 
much  probability  to  that  monarch.  At  the 
same  time  he  bestowed  upon  the  bishop  of  Rome 
for  a  residence,  that  portion  of  the  Lateran 
palace  [Lateran]  which  was  known  as  the 
<^  domus  Faustae  (Gregorovius,  Oeich,  d.  Stadt 
i2om,  i.  87).  and  here  the  first  Lateran  synod 
wu  held,  in  the  year  313.    It  was  in  the  Mme 
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rdftt  thAt  the  ehnrch  acquired  the  right  of  poa* 
saasing  estates,  and  receiving  bequests  of  landed 
property  from  individuals.  The  revenues  thva 
obtained  were  always  supposed  to  be  devoted  to 
charitable  purpoees,' a  law  of  Constantine  of  tha 
year  336  pronouncing  it  fit  that  **  the  poor 
should  be  sustained  by  the  riches  ^f  the  churches" 
(God.  l%eod,  zii.  i.  6).  Under  this  plea  the  church 
at  Rome  soon  acquired  widespread  possessions ; 
and  in  the  year  432  we  find  Celestlne,  the  bishop, 
writing  to  Theodoeius  11.,  and  entreating  his 
protection  for  certain  estates  of  the  see  in  Aria, 
which^a  lady  named  Proba,  the  representative  of 
an  andent  house,  had  bequeathed  for  the  main- 
tenanoe  of  **  the  clergy,  the  poor,  and  certaia 
monasteries"  (Constant,  ed.  Schoen.  p.  879> 
Long  before  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  tha 
"patrimoninm  Petri,''  as  it  was  termed,  waa 
represented  by  large  estates  in  Southern  Italy, 
Sidly,  Corsica,  Aft-ica,  and  Daimatia.  ^  £ver 
since  the  extinction  of  the  Western  empire  had 
emandpated  the  ecclesiastical  potentate  from 
secular  control,  the  first  and  most  abiding 
object  of  his  schemes  and  prayers  had  been  the 
acquisition  of  territorial  wealth  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  capitaL  He  had,  indeed,  a  sort 
of  justification — for  Rome,  a  city  with  neither 
trade  nor  industry,  was  crowded  with  poor,  for 
whom  it  devolv«l  on  the  bishop  to  provide  " 
(Bryoe,  Boiy  Ecman  Empire,^.  42}.  In  pu^ 
suance  of  this  theory,  we  find  Gregory  himself 
speaking  of  such  property  as  '^  res  pauperum  " 
(Migne,  Ixxvii.  8.H4);  his  allusions  to  it  an 
frequent.  He  refers,  for  instance,  to  lands  in 
Gaul,  ^  patrimoniolum  ecdesiiae  noatrae  quae 
illic  oonstitntum  est"  (Letter  to  Brunichild, 
Migne,  Izxvii.  836);  in  Sidly  near  Catana  (A. 
Izzvii.  593X  but  these  latter  appear  to  have 
been  wrested  from  the  church  by  Leo  tha 
Isanrian,  A.D.  730  (Le  t^lien,  i.  97) ;  in  Sardinia 
(Migne,  Ixxvii.  926),  in  the  Cottian  Alps,  in 
lUjrricum,  and  in  the  dties  **  of  Otranto,  Gaili- 
poliy  perhaps  Norda,  Nepi,  Cuma,  Capua,  Cor- 
sealano,  Kaples,  Palermo,  and  Syracoaa" 
(Milman,  Lht  Ckrutumity,  ii.  115). 

Tbe  ''donatio  patrimonii  Alpium  Cottiae," 
presented  to  the  Roman  see  in  703,  by  Aripatt, 
king  of  the  Lombards,  waa  wrested  from  iu 
poaaesiioB  by  Luitprand,  who,  however,  mo\-ed 
by  the  remonstrances  of  Gregory  II.,  again 
restored  the  territory  (Anaat.  Sreg.  II. ;  Mnra* 
tori,  Script.  III.  t  154). '  After  this  time  no  far- 
ther reference  to  this  patrimony  is  discoverable, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  finally  lost  to 
Rome  in  the  troubles  that  marked  the  seeond 
quarter  of  the  8th  century. 

(2)  Folitioal  aooereignty.  The  commencement 
of  the  political  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff 
is  perhaps  te  be  discerned  in  the  discharge  of 
oertain  civic  duties,  with  which,  like  the  bishops 
of  other  important  dties,  he  waa  entrusted  on 
behalf  of  the  imperial  power  ( Phillips,  ATiVcAe*- 
reehtj  iit  37).  These  functions  date  back  as 
far  as  the  4th  century.  The  supreme  civil 
authority  of  the  city  appears,  however,  to  bava 
been  wielded   by  the  prefoct,  and  at  a  later 

Cod  by  the  ''dux  "  or  duke  of  Rome.  Hm 
Inning  of  a  really  independent  authority  has 
been  referred  (Sugenheim,  Entste  'Wtg  und  .-•«•>. 
bUdung  dee  Kirekenttaatet,  p.  9)  te  the  occaaioa 
when  Peter  the  "  dux  "  havinff  been  driven  fnok 
the  dty,  in  the  pontificate  oi  Gregorj  IL,  it  la 
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•nppoaed  that  a  kind  of  republic  was  fonned, 
with  the  pope  as  chief  admioistrator.  This 
conjecture,  however,  is  wanting  in  any  real 
historical  basis  (Gregororius,  ii.'268X  and  the 
commencement  of  the  *^  States  of  the  Chnrch  " 
is  more  correctly  referred  to  the  year  727, 
when,  according  to  Anastasius,  Luitprand,  after 
he  had  taken  and  plandered  the  town  of  Sntri, 
the  possession  of  the  emperor,  offered  it,  at  the 
request  of  Gregory  II.,  as  a  gift  to  the  apostles 
Peter  and  Paul  (Muratori,  Script  III.  i.  157). 

The  real  ^'donatio"  dates  from  the  year  754, 
when  Fepin  le  Bref,  at  a  council  held  at  Quiercy, 
bestowed  upon  Stephen  HI.  the  territory  which 
he  had  wrested  fr^m  the  Lombards,  consisting 
of  Ravenna  and  the  Pentapolis,  a  tract  of  coun- 
try to  the  east  of  the  Apennines,  stretching 
northwards  from  Ancona  and  the  city  of  Coma- 
clum.  According  to  Anastasius,  Desiderius,  the 
vanquished  Lombard  monarcli,  had  already 
Towed  to  present  this  territory  to  the  Roman 
pontiff  (ib.  1X1.  i.  171;  Jaffi,  B^esL  JS.  Pont. 
193-4). 

The  munificence  of  Pepin  was  rivalled  by  that 
of  his  son.  When,  in  the  year  774,  Charles 
(who  was  then  little  more  than  thirty  years  of 
age)  visited  Rome,  the  donation  of  his  father 
was  made  the  ground  for  soliciting  a  yet  larger 
grant.  It  is  difficult  to  acquit  Hadrian  on  this 
occasion  of  deliberate  falsification  of  the  deed 
conveying  Pepin's  grant,  for  when  read  by  that 
pontiff  to  the  monarch  it  was  found  to  include 
territories  before  unheard  of  a$  pari  of  the 
original  gift  **  Some  of  these,"  says  Green- 
wood, ^  had  never  belonged  to  the  eiarchate  of 
Ravenna,  as  it  existed  under  the  Greek  dynasty, 
nor  had  ever  been  comprised  within  it  at  any 
time  since  the  Lombard  invasion  of  568.  Of 
this  deed,  as  read  by  the  pope,  Charlemsgne 
himself  was  entirely  ignorant.  The  territory 
conceded  by  Charles,  **per  designationem  con- 
finium,''  was  marked,  accoixling  to  Anastasius, 
by  a  line  commencing  at  the  port  of  Luna  and 
taking  in  Corsica,  then  passing  on  to  Surianum, 
Mons  Bardonus,  and  Vercetnm,  from  thence  to 
Parma,  Reggio,  Mantua,  MouMlice,  taking  in  the 
whole  exarchate  of  Ravenna  (sicut  antiquitus 
erai),  together  with  the  provinces  of  Yenetia 
and  Histria,  and  the  duchies  of  Spoleto  and 
Beneventum  (Muratori,  Script.  III.  i.  186).  <'lt 
should  be  observed,"  continues  Greenwood, 
**  that  Spoleto  and  Beneventum  had  been  in  fact 
all  along  integral  portions  of  the  Lombard 
kingdom ;  moreover,  it  is  known  that  Pippin 
did  not  dismember  that  kingdom  in  favour  of 
the  pope,  and  tliat  those  duchies  were  not  com- 
prised in  the  surrenders  which  Pippin  extorted 
from  Aistulph  in  pursuance  of  the  treaties  of 
Pontyon  and  Quiercy.  •  .  .  The  donation 
executed  by  Charlemagne,  at  the  request  of 
Hadrian,  was,  in  fact,  an  eniireiy  new  grant, 
comprising  indeed  much  of  the  older  claim,  but 
extending  it  to  at  least  double  the  area  stipu- 
lated for  in  the  prior  donation**  (Oath,  Petriy 
iL  414 ;  Hefele,  ConoUiengeech,  iii.  541). 

Out  of  these  successive  donations  arose  the 
atory  of  the  **  Donation  of  Constantine,"  first 
alleged  as  a  fiict  in  a  letter  of  Hadrian  to  Con- 
stantine and  Irene,  26th  Oct.  785  (Mansi,  xii. 
1056  ;  xiii.  527).  According  to  this  fabrication, 
Constantine  the  Great,  on  being  cuM  of  the 
leprosy  by  the  intercession  of  pope  Sylvester, 


determined,  on  the  fourth  day  from  his  baptism 
to  quit  Rome  and  found  a  new  capital  on  the 
Bosporus,  in  order  that  the  supreme  ecclesias- 
tical power  of  the  West  might  have  free  scope, 
and  no  longer  be  overshadowed  by  the  presence 
of  the  imperial  authority.  He  accordingly  not 
only  made  over  to  Sylv(»ter  the  Latemn  palacei 
but  also  invested  him  with  the  diadem,  the 
pbryginm,  the  collar,  and  the  purple  cloak,  **  et 
omnia  imperialia  indntamenta."  The  clergy  of 
Rome  were  to  be  attired  in  similar  fiishion. 
Finally,  Rome  itself,  together  with  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  Italy  and  the  West,  were  presented  to 
Sylvester  as  **  universal  pope " — "  ubi  eninl 
principatus  sacerdotum  et  Christianae  religionis 
caput  ab  imperatore  coeleeti  oonstitutum  est, 
justum  non  est  ut  illic  imperntor  terrenus 
habeat  potestatem  "  (Gratian,  Corp.  Juris  Cbn* 
Dist.  xcvi.  cc.  18,  14). 

This  forgery  (first  challenged  by  Cusanus  and 
Valla  in  the  15th  century)  having  long  been 
abandoned  as  spurious  by  the  chief  authoriti^ 
in  the  Romish  church  itself  (D611inger,.Paj99f- 
fabein,  pp.  52-62X  it  will  be  unnecessary  here  to 
adduce  the  data  for  such  a  conclusion. 

Authorities, — Histories:  Gibbon, Baur,  Neander^ 
GieseUr,  Milman,  Robertson,  Bingham  ;  Thonias- 
sin,  Vetus  et  Hooa  Bed,  DiscipHna,  ed.  1773  ( 
Phillips  (G.),  £irchenreohtj  vol.  v. ;  Greenwood^ 
Cathedra  Petri,  vols.  i.  and  ii. ;  von  Schulte 
(J.  P.),  Concattn,  PBpste  md  Bisch6fe,  1871 ; 
Richter  (A.  h.\  Lehrtmoh  d,  hath.  «.  prot  Kir^ 
chmwechUy  1874;  Da  Pin  d^  ilii^.  Ecclesiae 
Disdplina ;  Baxmann  (R.X  i>tf  PoUtik  der  Pdpste^ 
ToL  i.  1868;  Lipsius  (R.  A.),  Petrus-^e  and 
Chronologie  der  EOmisehen  Bischdfe;  Constant 
(PetrusX  Ponh)loonim  Eomanorum  Epustdas^ 
1796  ;  Thiel,  Epittolae  Romanorum  Pontificonm, 
1867 ;  Wiltsch,  JRrohttche  Qeographie  und  8t(^ 
tistikj  1846;  for  conndlsi  Mansi,  Sirmond,  and 
Hefide.  [J.  B.  M.]. 

POBOH.    [Narthez.] 

POBCH  [compare  Na&thsz].  Dr.  Neale 
(Eastern  Ch,  Introd.  p.  215)  says  of  Eastern 
churches  that  "  the  irpoa^Aioi',  or  porch,  is 
usually,  where  it  exbts  at  all,  at  the  west  end, 
and  reaches  from  the  north  to  the  south  of  the 
narthex:  it  is  sometimes  a  lean-to  against  the 
west  end  of  the  narthex,  but  oflener  it  forms 
with  the  narthex  one  lean-to  against  the  west 
end  of  the  nave  .  .  .  Occasionally  .  .  the  wpoa^ 
Xioy,  though  at  the  west  end,  is  simply  like  an 
English  porch ;  and  sometimes  there  are  north 
and  south  porches.  .  .  .  The  north,  south,  and 
west  sides  are  open  between  the  piers  on  which 
the  wpoa:6\Mr  is  supported ;  the  east  side  .  .  is 
usually  adorned  with  mosAios  or  frescoes,  usually 
of  infernal  punishments.  Commonly  the  irpoav- 
Xioi'  opens  with  three  doors  into  the  narthex  .  ,  . 
Against  the  eiast  side  there  is  a  seat  of  marble 
or  stone,  or — ^in  poor  churches — of  wood."  [C] 

POBPHYBIUS  (IX  reader,  martyr  «t 
Magnesia  with  Charalainpus ;  oonmiemorated 
Feb.  10  (BasiL  Menol.). 

(8)  Slave  of  the  martyr  Pamphius,  martyr 
with  Julianus  and  Theodulus ;  commemorated 
Feb.  16  (Basil.  Menol. ;  Mart.  Horn.). 

J 8)  Bishop  of  Gaxa;  commemorated  Feb.  26 
Mar.  8  (BasU.  Menol.) ;  Feb.  26,  holy  father 
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•od  (unftuor  (CW.  Bi/ianL ;  Daniel,  Cod,  Liturg. 
It.  354 ;  Mart.  Boia. ;  Boll.  Acta  SS.  F«b.  ui. 
S43). 

(4>  Slan  «r  OiHiiphoraj  (3  Tim.  it.  19)  and 
inartTr  with  him ;  eoramtmonUd  Jnlj  16  (Bull. 
MmU-t  i  No».  9  (Cat.  Bji-nt.). 

<S)  Hu  of  Ood,  iDtt'mctaT  of  the  martrT 
Agipitm :  commeiODnted  Aog.  20  ( Vtt.  Bum. 
Mart. ;  ITniin].  Mart.,  PoRPii  IBIDI ;  Mart.  Stn. ; 
BoU.  .dcta  Sa.  Ang.  It.  26). 

(6)  Martirr  nndir  Jalian ;  paTameaiaTatiid 
S«pt.  15  (Bui).  Menoi.;  Mart.  S/m.;  BolL 
Acta  SS.  S«pt-  T.  37). 

(T)  Of  Ephuni,  martjr'  ■u>d>T  Annlian  j  com- 
nfmoratad  Nor.  *  (Baal.  iffiuJ. ;  Mart.  Sank) ; 
a  Porphfriui  ocean  witb  otban  in  AMca  in 
Hieroii.  Marl.  [C.  H.] 


POBTEB.    [Obtiaiiiw.] 

PUBTICUa     [MiRTHBI.] 

P0BTBAIT8.  It  ii  probabla  that  »ary 
min^  of  th«  Oranti,  oT  pntTiDg  figam  in  th* 
(stocorabs,  both  male  iDd  female,  mair  b« 
portraiU  or  memorial  Hgim  of  the  dead. 
§D>:h  npTneotationa  wen  quitt  in  accotdance 
nith  Roman  familj  habita  of  lepalchial  obaerr- 
ancF,  and  mpect  for  aocoton  paaMd  avaj  ; 
and  wonld  be,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  Chriatiu 
"Imagine!."  Tll0l«  of  Piobnl  and  pToba  (w* 
voodcnt)  are  beantiflil  and  pathetic  in  a  bjgh 
degree.  Two  medallion  portimita,  one  of  which, 
to  judge  bf  the  eDgraTing,  mnit  have  been  a 
marked  likeoan  of  coniiderable  merit,  oocnr  in 
the  cemeteiy  of  St.  Piiicilla  (lee  Bottari,  tarr. 
ob.   cbi.).     Both  the  medalliona  appwr  to  be 


lire    that 


, that    aeTeDtf-two   *o] 

ander  Numerlanna,  with  CUadii 

may   hare    beoD    buried    in    that  ipoL      Tbej 

■eem  to  be  of  the  Hme  rather  aarlf  data,  ■ 

C portion*    are     relatiTely    good,    and 
ili  hsTe  beea  cot  through  the  pictui 
the  obII. 

Many  fignn*  in  the  moaaica  an  nndoabtedlj 
poTtreita,  a«  thoie  of  Juitinian  and  Theodora  ' 
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th<  chnich  of  St.  Vitale  at  RaTenna.  (See 
Crowe  and  CaTalcawille,  Hiit.  of  Panting  la 
Italy,  I  27,  and  Oallf  Knight'i  llaiia»  ArdtHec- 
fiire,  when  the  coloun  of  the  moeaic  are  beanti- 
fDlly  giren ;  aUo  Iticci'a  Kriei  of  photographi, 
and  thecopleeatSoutbKenaington.)  The  marked 
coDDteiuuicet  of  many  uinti  of  the  Eaitein 
charch  ia  alt  moeaica,  and,  indeed,  on  many  mpi 
and  glaaiea,  can  hudW  be  idtalt.  (See  BDonamti, 
Outntuamt,  Ik.,  i.-iui.)  [R.  St.  J.  T.J 

FOBeE86ED.    [DnoBiaoi;  Eioacimi.] 

P08TUKE8  OF  DEVOTION.  [Gehc- 
leuoh;  Pratbk.] 

POTAHIA,  maitf  r  with  Juliua  at  th*  city 
of  Thagora;  commemorated  Dec  5  (Usnard. 
Mart. ;  MaH.  Aom.).  [C.  H.] 

POTAMIAENA,  martyr  at  Aleiandria  with 
Plntan^uaaiMiathert;  commemorated  June  2S. 
(Diaaid.  Mart. ;  Vet.  I.om.  Mart.,  {Vtaiuoena  ; 
Mart.  Bon.;  Hierm.  Mart.,  Potihina  ;  Boll. 
Acta  S3.  Jud.  il.  6,  di>tingniih«  her  from  a 
Tirgin  of  Aleiandria  of  the  lame  name  comme- 
morated on  Jnne  7.)  [C.  H.] 

POTAHIUS,    martyr   with    Nemeaini    in 

Cyprua ;     commemonted     Feb.     30    (UBoard. 

Jfort. ;  Mmi.  Bom. )  BoU.  Acta  33.  Feb.  ui.  173). 

[C.U.] 

POTBNTIANA,  Tirgin  martyr  at  Rome; 
commemorated  Uay  16  (Uinard.  Mart. ;  Vet. 
Som.  Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart. ;  Boll.  Ada  S3  Mai.  It. 
296).  [C.  H.] 

POTEKTIANUa  martyr  with  luahop  S»- 
biniann*  at  Sana;  commemorated  Dtc  31 
(Uenard,  Wand.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

POTTTUB,  martyr  nndar  one  of  the  Anto- 
nineii  commtmarated  Jan.  3  (Flomi,  ap.  Bed, 
Mart.);  Jan.  13  (UarLBom.;  Boll,  .dcla  S& 
Jan.  i.  75*).  [C.  H.] 

POTTEBT.  The  greater  part  of  the  objecU 
made  of  clay,  which  bear  Christian  devices, 
lymbola,  or  inacriptiona,  will  be  found  undrr 
LlNnj  hut  there  are  alio  some  othen,  for  tbe 
deacription  of  which  a  few  words  may  anfliit. 
There  it  a  cUua  of  amal!  flat,  circular,  teni- 
eotta  bottlet,  witb  two  handles  attached  to  the 
body  a  little  below  the  neck,  the  ihort  neck 
riaing  a  little  aboTe  them,  which  appear  to  have 
been  deaignad  tor  holding  holy  oil.  On  all  of 
them,  either  od  one  aide  or  on  both,  a  atanding 
figure  i*  repreaented  between  tno  animali, 
iometima  very  rudely  modelled,  hnt  which 
appear  in  every  i«ae  to  have  been  intended  for 
cnmeli.  Some  of  theae,  probably  the  greater 
number,  are  oninecribed;  hnt  a  few  bMT  the 
name  of  Menae,  who  died  a  martyr  for  the  faith 
in  the  penecntlon  nndci  Galeriua  Haiiminas 
or  HajLimianaa  at  Aleiandria  (see  Oarmcd'c 
remarks  \n  Arv/iatologia,  toI.  iIit.  p.  323,  on  the 
confuiion  of  the  two  lainti  of  the  tame  nameV 
To  tbii  saint,  u  it  leemi  mott  probable,  this 
whole  clut  of  ampullae  or  chriimaria  beloB|^ 
which  were  in  all  likelihood  made  eiclDsively' in 
Egypt  **  mamorials  of  pilgrimage  to  his  tomb 
(which  wat  nine  milet  dlttant  frora  Aleiftodria) 
and  to  hold  oil  brought  frotti  i^  They  are  inp- 
poied  by  U.  da  Roati  to  hare  been  manubrtnnd 


POTTEEY 

In   tha  6th    uid    Tth  c«DtDri«.     Thej  maT  bt 

(1)  On  on«  liila  tha  inicrmtion  EVAO  I  DA 
TOY  II  AnOY  M  II  HNA*infourILn..onth« 
bedr  of  the  croK,  followed  bj  ■  amall  nie  ctdh 
of  four  Deiirly  equ«1  litnbi ;  below  in  snother  line 
three  pelleta,  ill  enctottd  in  t  drcle,  and  thii 
■^n  in  ■  wnith.  On  tha  other  tide  >  dnped 
figure  with  eitendtd  aimi,  in  orcintii  (detaili  of 
drtperf,  kc,  obicure);  below  each  ami  ■  very 
rudely  designed  animal,  on  each  aide  of  the  head 
>  Croat  at  before,  all  incloaed  in  ■  circle,  inr- 
roanded  bj  a  circle  of  beada,  and  that  again 
Incloaed  in  a  circle.  Height  (when  per^ct) 
.mlwut  4  inchea;  diameter  of  body,  2|  tuchai. 
Figured  and  deicribed  from  an  aiampla  fouikd  at 
Ariel,  in  De  Rowi'i  Bullcll.  di  Ar<A.  CrM.  for 
1869,  pp.  20,  31,32.     Da  Roui  (h.  >.)  i">t«a  that 

piiTate)ia  Parii,  Rome,  London,  and  alia  in  Mont' 
knbin  (found  at  Meniphie)  aa  well  ai  Maneillei, 
Ail  and  Turin  (eleo  found  in  Egypt).  Another 
in  the  Halles  MuKum  at  Bniiaele,  of  pale  yellow 
claj-,  ba>  TOY  AHIOY  MHNA  only,  ai  it 
woald  Mcm,  bnt  the  dewiriptlon  Ii  defectiTe 
(De  Roaii,  B<Ut.  1872,  pp.  2S-30> 

(2)  On    both   aidei  an   onmtt   ai  before,  bat 

the  neck),  dreaied  in  militarr  coatume ;  the 
cloak  (;n/i(danunfi0n)  ia  buckled  round  the  right 
•honlder,  and  the  cnirau  cumei  down  nearly  to 
Uu  knaea.    A  rude  animal    (a   camel)  li  oo 
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>  EnlDCla.  a  wvM  need  primirUj  tw  tbe  Inad  In  the 
EoduHet,  then  fbr  kaira  dMtlbnIed  after  It  to  the 
bithfnl.  I>  iln  lutcndBd  to  ■  other  pledgea  of  heiTealT 

Ikitlle  cArinurio,  but  HI  one  of  Iboaq  mptai  onea  pre- 
•H-nd  In  Munia  tilbdial,  wbere  we  have  EYAOriA 
KYPIOYTnNAriaN(rte)TOn(*)N,onwbleb 


Kfrc 


a  Kxkh.  c. 


B-riJth 
Lt  pate  DomLno  pro  lacrlBdo 


MHNAC  (MHN  lig>t«d)inoneline.  Diameter 
of  bodT  of  cruae,  nearly  4}  inchn;  the  height 
mnit  han  been  fully  6  inchei.  Fignred  and 
deicribed  by  Ds  Roati,  B<di.  18S9,  pp.  44,  4«. 
FoDod   at    Aieiandria.     (In  the    Florence   Uu- 

(3)  A  nimbed  orante,  nearly  aa  in  No,  3  (with- 
out croisea)  ;  Tery  rade  cameii  on  either  aide,  but 
in  place  of  Greek  inacHption  a.  H.  (i.e.  S.  Menai) 
on  cither  tide  of  the  neck  (the  S  ia  clear,  the  H  ia 
much  blurred).  The  rerene  haa  a  Halteae  croaa 
incloeed  in  ■  circle  or  wreath  of  palm  branchea; 
thii  again  ia  included  in  a  circle  in  which  three 
pelleta  alternate  with  one  barleycorn,  there 
being  twelre  pelleta  and  fonr  barleycoma.  Of 
hard  red  clay;  part  of  one  handle  miiaing. 
Height,  3)  inchei ;  diameter  of  body,  24  inchea. 
Found  in  Lower  Egypt;  formerly  in  the  Alle- 
mant  collection.     (See  below,  under  No.  4.) 

(4)  Uninu^ribtd,  On  both  aidei  an  orante,  u 
No.  1,  with  the  aame  adjuncts.  Three  apecimena 
from  Aleiandria  in  the  Florenca  Uuienm  (Da 
Roiai.  BtJI.  1B69,  p.  46).  Two  othen  of  wft 
pale  yellowiih  clay,  diameter  of  body  abont 


»i,ki  , 


inchei ;    both    from 


Lower  Egypt  (Allemant,  Cottei^.  SAntiq-dtA 
^upl.  part  of  Noa.  oBO-Sai,  p.  85,  Lond. 
tST8 ;  now  in  the  collection  of  the  writer,  aa 
well  aa  the  foregoing,  forming  part  of  the  aame 
lot).  One  uid  to  hare  been  fonnd  in  the  cemetery 
uf  St.  Cyriaca  in  1830,  now  in  the  Le  Noin 
collection,  ia  figured  in  Perret,  Cataixmhti,  vol. 
IT.  pi.  II.  n.  6.  The  ampuilai  with  fnll  in- 
■criptiont  would  (as  De  Roiai  obaerre*)  natu- 
rally be  the  moat  ancient,  thoae  with  ahorter 
inicriptioui  would  come  neit,  and  thoae  with  no 
bucriptioa  would  be  lateit  of  all,  the  type 
haringthen  baeouH  known  {Btdl.  1872,  p,  30). 

(5)  There  rem«ini  another  eiample  of  thii 
tlaaa,  vhlcb  entirely  reaemblea  so.  3  on  tha 
aide  bearing  the  Rgure  of  Uenai,  except  that  it 
baa  two  cmaaea  in  place  of  B.  H. ;  but  the  reveree 
haa  a  monogram  plainly  reading  flETPOY 
indoaed  within  a  circle,  and  thit  again  within  a 
circle  of  acroll-work.  Clay  of  a  yellowiih 
colour.  Height,  3}  inchea;  diameter  of  body, 
2}  inchei,  Preaerred  in  the  College  of  the 
Bamabite  Fathera  in  Honcaiieri,  near  Tniln 
(IM  Roaii,  Bull.  1872,  p.  36.  U*.  ii.  noa.  4  and  S). 

De  RoMi,  while  fully  admitting  that  thii 
fignre  between  camelt  muit  be  Menai,  tbinka 
with  great  probability  that  the  Peter  of  the 
Rvera*  ii  St.  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  aim 
a  martyr,  who  died  in  the  persecutions  of 
Diocletian.  Hii  oemetery  near  Aleiandria  ii 
mentioned  by  the  monk  Epiphanini,  a  writer 
of  the  11th  century,  in  cloee  connexion  with  the 
lepulchre  of  St.  Henaa  (pp.  &,  8,  ed.  Dreaael. 
Lip*.  1843),  It  is  JDBt  poMible,  however,  that 
Pater  may  ba  the  potter'i  name.* 

»  Since  DoM  of  the  above  wai  fn  tnw,  Ur.  Franki 


Acta  of  St  Heiu 
deecrtptlon  of  th 


w.  3  (above).    Two  ot  th 
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The  camels,  which  mre  the  inTArimble  con- 
comitants of  Menas,  were  suggested  by  M.  de 
Rossi  to  be  reminiscences  of  the  desert  of  Libya, 
of  which  Menas  was  goremor  during  his  life, 
and  regarded  as  the  protector  after  his  death. 
Bat  the  Acts  of  St.  Menas  say  that  he,  before 
undergoing  martyrdom,  ordered  that  his  body 
fhould  be  placed  after  his  death  on  camels,  and 
that  the  beasts  should  be  left  firee,  and  "that 
they  would  see  the  glory  of  God  manifest,"  is,  by 
their  bearing  it  to  the  spot  where  God  willed 
that  his  sanctuary  should  be  erected  (Garrucd, 
u,  «.). 

There  are  in  the  British  Museum  a  few  other 
flasks  bearing  different  types  and  of  different 
forms,  which  were  probably  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

(1)  Ampulla  without  handles.  On  one  side  three 
arches  with  coronae'  hanging  from  them :  cross 
and  two  branches  abore  them ;  below  (retrograde) 

Kt  €AeH  CON;  below  the  inscription  a 
rude  bird.  On  the  other  side  the  same  types 
with  a  continuation  of  the  inscription  (also 
retrograde)  TH  OIONKET  (i.c  K^k,  ^a«$- 
9or  rf  Sioric^,  a  woman's  name).  Height 
between  S  and  4  inches.     From  Egypt. 

The  following  small  ampullae  have  two  small 
perforated  handles: 

(2)  Greek  cross  on  both  sides  impressed  with 
oonoentric  circles ;  similar  markings  in  the  two 
upper  compartments  on  both  sides  of  the  body ; 
circles  round  the  neck. 

(3)  Greek  cross  on  both  sides ;  zmys  between 
the  limbs ;  extremities  of  limbs  forked*  Recently 
brought  from  Egypt  by  the  Bev.  G.  J.  Chester. 

(4)  Figure  (of  a  saint)  at  full  length,  holding 
long  cross  in  left  hand,  and  grasping  snake  by 
the  head  with  the  other;  the  same  types  on 
both  sides.  This  and  the  preceding  are  narrower 
in  form  than  no.  (2). 

Other  kinds  of  fictile  ressels,  bearing  marks 
of  Christianity,  occur  bnt  rarely.  There  is  an 
amphora,  found  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Cyriaca, 
now  in  the  Lateran  Museum,  which  is  stamped 

in  intaglio   upon   the   neck   with  I  S^S  •  I ' 

(De  Rossi,  Bulk  Arok,  CritL  1872,  p.  12>« 

A  few  Christian  stamps  on  brick  and  tile  ave 
BOW  to  be  mentioned.  A  fragment  of  brick 
found  in  Rome  has  XMT  KACGIOY  stamped 
upon  it  in  a  circular  form,  and  in  the  centre 

the  usual  chrisma  (^^  rudely  drawn  within  a 

Menas  (?)  with  eorlj  bstr.  The  other  Tsiistloos  need 
hardly  be  mentioned  here.  In  the  smm  paper  (pp.  sn, 
t33)  are  remarks  relating  to  these  flasks  by  Padn  Qn^ 
rooci  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  NesUtt.  One  is  ignred  In  tbe 
Revue  Archeoloffigue,  voL  L  (1844),  p.  405,  and  otbets  In 
a  recent  Tolune  of  the  same  work,  not  seen  by  the 
writer.  The  Museum  has  aoquired  other  flasks  of  St. 
Menas  since  18T6;  amcMig  them  Is  a  large  example 
(from  ESKTpt)  which  may  possibly  be  intended  for  some 
other  saint.  It  shews  a  naked  flgnre  with  nimbus 
between  two  bulls  and  two  other  animals,  perhaps 
meant  for  bears. 

•  A  piece  of  a  handle  of  a  wine  amphora  found  at 
Bincheater,  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Newcastle, 
has  the  potter's  name  V  R  F  I  encloeed  fan  an  oblong 
label,  a  Oreek  cross  (approaching  the  Malteee)  being 
inserted  between  R  and  f.  Dr.  Bmee  {Roman  Walt^ 
p.  411,  3rd  ed.)  is  unwilling  to  recognise  it  as  aChrlsUan 
Sgrmbol,  piobabiy  rightly. 


circle.  Cassius  is  doubtless  the  master  of  the 
brick-kiln.  X.M.P,  as  De  Rossi  gives  reasons 
for  thinking,  may  stand  for  Xpurrhs^  Mxx«4At 
roJBpcnA  (Butt.  I8VO,  pp.  7-31,  Ut.  ill.  n.  2). 
A  fragment  of  tile,  found  at  Piacenza,  has  the 
same  chrisma,  also  very  rude,  accompanied  by 
some  scarcely  legible  marks,  which  may  perhaps 
form  the  word  nika  (De  Rossi,  u.  9.  p.  32, 
tar.  ii.  n.  2).  A  brick  found  in  the  Roman 
catacombs  in  1849  has  a  stamp  bearing  two  con- 
centric circles.  Within  the  outer  circle  is  the 
word  0  LAV  DIANA  (the  name  of  the  owner 
of  the  manufactory) ;  accompanied  by  an  ivy- 
leaf:  within  the  inner  circle  is  the  chrisma 
of  the  ordinary  form  (Perret,  Oatojcombes^  t.  ir. 
pi.  XX.  n.  13,  and  t.  vL  p.  119).  But  it  is  in 
Spain  perhaps  more  especially  that  tiles  and 
bricks  starap>ed  with  Christian  inscriptions  have 
been  found ;  they  have  been  collected  by  Hiib- 
ner  (Inter,  ffisp.  Christ,  pp.  65,  66).  Some  are 
not  altogether  intellinble ;  the  more  remarkable 
of  the  others  are  as  follows :  (1)  Bracari  vi  | 
YAS  CUM  TVI8  (in  two  lines);    between  them 

A  ^  •»  (Hubner,  n.  193,  who  mentions  thai 

many  examples  of  this  tile  have  been  found  in 
Tarions  parts  of  Hispania  Baetica).  (2)  Chrisma 
with  loop  to  left;  followed  by  chioni  yiyab 
(retrograde)  (n.  196).  (3)  Alpha  and  Omega 
(AX  chrisma  between  them  in  one  line  in  a  line 
below  Keux  Asklla.  This  form  of  the  Omega, 
ifoMTtctly  given,  is  perhaps  unique  in  this 
connexion  (n.  197).  Others  have  8PE8  m  dbo 
and  the  chrisma  (n.  203,  6).  Tiles  of  the  same 
general  character,  some  of  early  date,  some  of 
Ostrogothic  times  have  been  met  with  in  Italy 
(De  Rosn,  BuU.  Arch.  Crist.  1872,  p.  12). 
Fragments  of  tiles  found  in  Strasbourg  in  a  tomb 
were  stamped  with  a  label  inclosing  the  inscrip- 
tion ABBOASTifl  sn  Ficcr  (fecit).  He  died  about 
679  A.D.,  and  was  evidently  in  possession  of  the 
manufacture  of  these  tiles  (Le  Blant,  .fiiscr. 
chreL  de  la  Qaule^  n.  350,  pi.  39,  n.  233). 

On  a  vase,  probably  a  cup,  of  red  clay,  found 
between  Saint-L^ger4ur-Dheune  and  Chagny  are 
scratched  three  lAtin  crosses,  two  of  them  with 
a  rude  heart-ahaped  figure  at  the  base,  and  the 
third  surrounded  by  a  like  tigure  ;  on  the  upper 
rim  is  inscribed  in  retrograde  and  inverted  letters 
the  potter's  name  putillvb,  which  occurs  on 
other  examples  of  Gaulish  pottery;  also,  both 
near  it  and  near  the  crosses,  the  letters  zyr  (in 
various  combinations),  which  have  not  been  ex- 
plained. Supposed  to  belong ''  aux  premiers  temps 
du  chrisUanisme."  Shape  nearly  cylindrical, 
slightly  increasing  above  ;  no  handles.  Height 
said  to  be  0*138;  breadth,  0*009  [0*039?].  (Le 
Blant,  «.  s.  n.  6,  pi.  1,  n.  2.)  Remains  of  tile 
and  also  of  pottery  have  been  found  in  Christian 
tombs  in  Gaol,'  belonging  in  some  cases  to  vases 
too  Urge  to  have  been  placed  there  when  whole, 

A  Ferret  (Ctotoeonbes  de  IBome;  vol.  iv.  pi.  lit.  and  pi, 
vt.)  flgores  many  pieces  of  potteiy,  which  (as  he  Justly 
remarks)  would  be  or  little  interest,  were  tbey  not  fouid 
in  the  catacombs  (the  exact  localities  are  not  given): 
among  them  are  Jogs  (two  forms),  open  cups  without 
handles  (either  plain  or  with  protubenmces),  and  others 
with  loops  for  susponion ;  also  long  pointed  amphorae, 
otiierB  with  swelling  bodies  and  flat  boitoms.  Described 
In  vol.  vi.  pp.  los,  1 10.  As  they  are  the  ordinary  Roman 
pottery  of  the  period  no  more  need  be  said  about  thess. 
See  also  Ouenebault,  Did.  loomgr.  s.  v.  *•  Vi 


POVERTY,  VOWS  OF 

on  which  are  acntched  the  proper  names  of  the 
per«ous  buried,*  accompanied  tomeiimes  by  the 
cross  or  chrisraa,  or  the  symbols  occur  alone.  (See 
Le  Blant,  «.  8.  pi.  17,  18,  19,  20.)  One  which 
II.  Le  Blant  supposes  to  be  of  the  4th  century 
(n.  155)  has  vivas  in  dbo,  followed  by  a  palm 
scratched  on  a  piece  of  glazed  red  pottery  of 
classic  times  (Samian  ware) ;  and  the  Louvre  has 
similar  fragments  with  Greek  Christian  inscrip- 
tions drawn  with  the  point.  A  terracotta 
weight  (n.  160)  has  VBSva,  with  palm  and  chrisma 
engraved  on  its  sides. 

It  may  be  added  that  on  fragments  of  Egyptian 
pottery  a  few  Greek  Christian  inscriptions  are 
written  in  ink,  containing  verses  from  the 
Gospels  and  from  the  hyjun  trisagion,  which 
were  perhaps  used  as  charms.  They  «re  pro- 
bably of  the  7th  or  8th  century.  (Bockh,  C,  I.  0. 
Nos.  9060-9063).  [a  B.] 

POVEBTY,  VOWS  OF.  In  order  to  arrive 
At  a  correct  and  philosophical  view  of  this  wide 
subject,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  self- 
imposition  of  poverty  is  not  exclusively,  is  not 
(it  might  be  said)  even  principally  Christian. 

As  an  example  of  it.  in  Greek  paganism  it  will 
be  enough  to  cite  the  case  of  Crates,  the  wealthy 
Theban,  casting  away  a  mass  of  gold  when  he 
went  to  live  the  life  of  philosophy  at  Athens. 

In  the  ancient  religion  of  India  it  is  generally 
understood  that  voluntary  poverty  occurs ;  but 
to  remove  all  vagueness  and  doubt  upon  the 
subject,  one  or  two  authorities  may  be  con- 
▼eniently  presented  here. 

In  the  code  of  Menu,  then,  which  is  of 
SBpreme  obligation,  we  find  this  direction  laid 
down  for  the  man  who  would  make  progress  in 
r^igion: — ^**From  devout  Brahsuns  let  him 
receive  alms  to  support  life"  (^Instiiutes  of 
Menu,  ch.  vi.  27,  Calcutta,  1794).  At  a  later 
period  we  meet  with  the  same  ideas  in  a  still 
more  precise  form  in  the  Institutes  of  Akbar, 
where  one  of  the  five  subdivisions  of  the  state 
called  Jowg  Sumpergeyat  is  Appergerreh,  "not 
holding  any  worldly  possessions,  but  considering 
them  as  the  cause  of  every  kind  of  unhappiness. ' 
(Institutes  of  Akber,  translated  from  the  Persian 
bj  F.  Gladwin,  Calcutta,  1786,  vol.  iii.  p.  140.) 
^nd  finally,  in  our  own  century,  the  devout 
Hindu  who  professes  penance  is  thus  described 
by  Mill : — "  Repairing  to  a  forest  .  .  .  and 
IcAving  all  property  and  all  worldly  duties 
behind  him,  he  is  there  directed  to  live  on  pure 
food,  on  certain  herbs,  roots^  and  fruit,  which  he 
msy  collect  in  the  forest,  to  wear  a  black  ante- 
lope's hide,  or  a  vesture  of  bark,  to  suffer  the 
hairs  of  his  head,  his  beard,  and  his  nails  to  grow 
ooBtinuallv  "  (History  of  British  India,  bk.  2,  ch. 
6).  It  will  be  observed  that  these  are  phrases 
which  might  be  exactly  applied  to  the  life  of 
msny  a  Christian  hermit. 

In  the  history  of  monasticism  the  vow  of 
poverty  is  one  factor  of  the  famous  triplet  which 
constituted  profession  (religionis  piofessio)— 
obedience,  poverty,  and  chastity,  (continentia, 
cutitas).  The  vow  is  divided  by  canonists  into 
"two  clasaes:  (1)  simplex,  (2)  solenne.  The 
m>lemn  vow  is  that  made  with  certain  approved 

•  A  brick  ftnmd  at  Adamss  In  Spain  (pnibably 
0CiBtebed)  mds:  "Camiixa  m  Dao  nscmiT  a  vrab 
iMttboer,  «. «.  n.  IM). 
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formalities  in  a  religious  body;  when  these  for- 
malities are  absent  the  vow  is  termed  nmple.  It 
was  probably  under  a  vow  of  this  latter  kind  (if 
under  any  at  all)  that  the  early  ascetae  prac- 
tised poverty.  It  is  mostly  under  a  vow  of  the 
9oiemn  kind  that  the  religious  Orders  have  in 
subsequent  times  undertaken  that  life.  (See 
Aquinas,  Swnma,  Secunda  Sccundae,  q.  88,  and 
Cajetan's  Omvment.)  Aquinas  argues  that  even 
if  a  monk  becomes  a  bishop  he  is  not  absolved 
from  his  vow  of  poverty.  He  ought  to  have 
nothing  of  his  own,  but  ought  to  be,  as  it  were, 
the  dispenser  of  common  property  (t6.  q.  88 
xi.). 

We  can,  however,  trace  the  fact  of  a  self-in- 
flicted poverty,  long  before  we  have  any  satis- 
fikctory  evidence  of  a  eoto  to  undergo  it.  There 
is  no  occasion  to  seek  the  prototype  of  such  a 
life  in  that  disdain  of  material  things  which  is 
in  one  degree  or  another  a  characteristic  of  most 
fonns  of  religious  thought,  and  which,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  found  expression  in  the  Brah- 
manism  of  ancient  India,  and  the  polytheism  of 
ancient  Greece,  as  well  as  in  modem  Christianity. 
The  ultimate  motive  of  the  system  is  to  be  found, 
no  doubt,  in  the  infirmities  of  man  himself;  but 
when  we  are  considering  it  as  a  feature  in  the 
asceticism  which  is  specifically  Christian,  it  is 
enough  to  notice  that  the  germ  of  it  was  readv 
from  the  first,  both  in  the  life  our  Lord  Himself 
and  in  certain  texts  of  the  New  Testament. 
Just  as  there  were  words  in  Scripture  which 
seemed  to  demand,  and  in  some  cases  actually 
produced,  the  sacrifice  of  self-mutilation,  so  there 
were  words  which  seemed  to  imply  that  pos- 
session was,  if  not  a  sin,  at  least  a  hindrance  to 
Christian  life.  It  was  inevitable  that  "  Go  and 
sell  all  that  thou  hast "  should  be  taken  in  the 
full  severity  of  the  letter. 

Whatever  be  the  solution  of  the  vexed  ques-f 
tion  as  to  the  origin  and  name  of  the  early 
Ebionites,  it  seems  certain  that  they  made  a  pro- 
fession of  poverty,  esteeming  the  world,  and  all 
its  allurements,  as  the  property  of  Satan  (see 
Mr.  Soames'  learned  note  on  Mosheim,  Hist.  bk.  L 
cent.  2,  part  it.  ch.  v.  a.  2). 

In  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era  we  learn  from  Philo  (quoted  by 
£usebius,  Hist,  Ecd.  il.  17)  that  the  Thera- 
pentae  divested  themselves  of  their  property  be- 
fore withdrawing  into  the  wilderness.  The  Greek 
historian  suggests  that  this  was  probably  in- 
tended as  an  imitation  of  the  practice  of  the  first 
Christians  in  the  Acts,  who  sold  their  lands  and 
laid  the  price  at  the  Apostles'  feetl  The  spirit 
of  voluntary  poverty  fn  early  days  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  life  of  St.  Spyridion,  bishop  of 
Trimython  in  Cyprus,  in  the  4th  century,  who 
was  so  far  a  devotee  of  poverty  that  he  lent 
his  money  without  interest  (Soxom.  Ecd.  Hist, 
i.  xi.).  But  the  life  of  poverty,  says  the  Greek 
historian  iust  now  quoted,  was  carried  to  "  the 
summit  of  exactness  and  perfection  "  by  Antony, 
the  great  monk  (  6fi4yus  fiowax^s).  Many  other 
instances  of  the  same  form  of  asceticism  in  the 
4th  century  are  recorded  in  the  first  book  of 
Sozomen's  Eo-fesiastical  History. 

In  the  following  century  we  reach  the  time  of 
St  Benedict  of  mirsia,  the  founder  of  th\e  cele- 
brated monastic  rule  that  bears  his  name.    The 
formal  vow  of  poverty  was  one  of  the  three  vows 
1  that  were  exacted  of  all  postulants  for  the  ordsTi 
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the  other  two  rows  being  thoee  of  chastity  and 
obedience. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  we  can  find  no 
trace  of  the  formal  vow  of  poverty  earlier  ■  than 
the  Benedictiuv  rule.  It  appears  from  the 
Hoyellae  of  Justinian  that  in  his  times  the  profes* 
sion  of  religious  life  was  not  accompanied  by 
any  particular  solemnity.  Even  in  the  monas- 
teries of  earlier  days,  such  as  St.  Antony's  for 
•zample,  there  was  no  formula  of  profession. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  poverty  is  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  the  monastic  life.  And  this  per- 
haps may  be  some  explanation  of  a  fact  which 
might  otherwise  occasion  some  surprise — that  in 
the  formula  of  profession  St.  Benedict  makes  no 
express  mention  of  the  poverty.  The  novice  is 
indeed  asked  three  questions,  which  no  doubt, 
are  meant  severally  to  correspond  with  the 
poverty,  the  chastity,  and  the  obedience;  but 
the  stem  demand  of  absolute  poverty  is  at  least 
very  mildly  phrased;  it  is  in  fact  simply  the 
question  that  is  put  throughout  Christendom  to 
every  candidate  for  baptism,  **  Vultis  abrenuntiare 
saeculo  huic,  et  pompis  ejus  ?  **  (Martene  de 
Monack,  Bit.  v.  4,  vol.  iv.  p.  223,  fol.  1764> 
The  rule,  however  (cap.  33),  describes  the  con- 
dition with  great  minuteness  of  detail — no  pro- 
perty, not  even  book,  nor  paiter,  no^  pen,  nothing 
at  all,  was  the  professed  to  have. 

Precautions  were  always  taken  against  inoon- 
iiderate  entrance  into  the  monastic  life.  And  it 
was  the  concern  of  princes  as  well  as  of  pastors 
to  secure  the  existence  of  proper  safeguards 
against  hasty  renunciation  of  all  title  to  posses- 
sion. Wc  are  not  therefore  surprised  to  find 
that  simultaneously  with  the  very  rise  of  formal 
profession  the  emperor  Justinian  regulates  ad- 
mission by  a  decree  (Nov.  5).  Laymen  were  to 
make  a  novitiate  of  three  years.    [Novice.] 

We  find  St.  Gregory  distinctly  enjoining  po- 
verty on  Augustine  of  Canterbury :  "  But  be- 
cause you,  my  brother,  having  been  instructed 
in  the  rules  of  the  monastery,  ought  not  to 
live  apai^  from  your  clergy  in  the  church  of 
the  English,  which  by  the  aid  of  Qod  was  but 
lately  brought  to  the  faith,  you  ought  to  insti- 
tute that  conversation  which  was  our  fathers*  in 
the  beginning  of  the  early  church ;  among  whom 
none  of  thtfm  said  that  anything  was  his  own 
of  those  things  which  they  possessed,  but  all 
things  were  common  to  them  "  (Bede*s  Sod. 
Huti.  i.  27  •,  Gidiey's  transl.  p.  65). 

Amont^st  the  examples  of  the  life  of  poverty 
we  may  cite  some  famous  names.  St.  Anthony, 
whose  life  was  written  by  St.  Athanafius,  has 
perha|)s  the  right  to  stand  first.  St  Olympia  had 
the  distinction  of  being  under  the  guidance  of 
St.  Chrvsostom  (8<^  Soxomen,  Hiti.  Bed,  riii.  9). 
There  are  the  pupils  and  friends  of  St.  Jerome — 
Fabiola,  Paula,  Eustochium,  and  others.  A  little 
later  we  have  John  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
(a.d.  616),  sumamed  Eleemosynarius.  Other  ex- 
amples collected  by  Zoeckler  (AriYiscAe  GetciiichU 
der  Askese,  1863)  are  more  or  less  grotesque: 
Bisarion  the  abbot,  who  covered  a  corpse  with  his 
cloak,  ga\*e  his  coat  to  a  beggar  and  went  stark 
naked  himself ;  Eleemon,  who  sold  every  one  of 

•  The  so-called  rule  of  Gsesorlns  of  Aries,  who  Is 
slightly  earlier  than  St.  Brnedict,  is  saciibed  by  Cave  to 
Tetrailios,  whom  he  makes  exactly  coDteniponuy  with 
St.  Benedict  {HUL  Lit.  1.  p.  613). 
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his  books,  and  himself  performed  the  office  of  a 
midwife  to  a  poor  woman  in  the  vestibule  of  a 
church ;  Macariua,  who  was  so  indifferent  to 
worldly  possessions  that  he  helped  the  thief  to 
complete  the  plunder  of  his  dwelling ;  Pambo, 
who  at  once  distributed  amongst  the  poor  the 
three  hundred  pounds  of  silver  with  which  a  lady 
presented  him ;  and  Agatho,  who  so  dreaded 
possession  that  he  would  not  even  receive  the 
solitary  piece  of  gold  that  was  offered  him  for 
distribution  to  the  poor.  [H.  T.  A.] 

PRA£BEia)A.  A  word  probably  derived 
from  the  daily  rations  issued  to  soldiers 
(Thomassin,  VeL  et  Sov.  EccL  Diacip.  in.  2, 
c.  16,  §  1),  and  signifying  the  portions  of  food, 
raiment,  or  money,  allowed  to  a  monk  or  cleric. 
Gregory  the  Great,  writing  to  Paschai^ius,  bishop 
of  Kaples  (Ep  ix.  9),  speaks  of  a  hnndreid  solidi 
which  were  to  be  paid  to  the  clergy.  Thesa 
allowances  were  distinct  from  the  iMmefice 
[Property  op  the  Church].  A  Capitulary  of 
Charles  the  Great  ^AddU.  iii.  c  112)  provides 
that  canons  who  have  benefices  should  not  claim 
a  share  in  the  allowances  allotted  to  their  poorer 
brethren,  ^stipendia  fratrum  unde  panperiores 
vitaro  sustinent  nequaquam  assuroant.'*  Those 
who  offended  against  this  statute  were  to  ba 
deprived  of  both  prebend  and  benefice,  ^  ntrisqnt 
careant  et  beneficio  et  praebenda,"  and  to 
forfeit  any  ecclesia^stical  preferment  they  might 
happen  to  hold.  The  same  monarch  (Sirmondi, 
CoHc,  Gali.  iii.  p.  637)  complains  that  certain  of 
the  clergy  neglected  their  parishes  in  order  to 
bold  a  prebend  in  tlie  monastery  of  Monte  Faloo. 
The  development  of  the  prebendal  system  be- 
longs to  a  period  beyond  onr  present  limits. 

PBAECENTOB.    [Prbcbwtor.] 

PRAECO.  As  it  was  the  duty  of  the  deacon 
at  certain  points  of  the  liturgy  to  proclaim  to 
the  people  the  subjects  to  be  prayed  for.,  and 
generally  to  direct  them  by  his  voice  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  acts  of  worship,  he  sometimea 
received  the  name  of  ir^pvl,  or  praeoo^  the  herald 
or proclaimer  [Deaoon,  p.  529  f.]  Synesius  (EpiaL 
67,  p.  209,  Migne)  calls  the  deacons  /cpor^pmtfs ; 
and  the  word  KtifrOTrtuf  is  used  of  the  deacon's  pro- 
clamations, as  "  ifiypwTTeTw,  fifi  tis  tAp  kwiormm  " 
(Canstt  Apost.  viii.  5).  [Prosphosesdb.]  (Bing^ 
ham's  Antii.  II.  xx.  10.)  [P.  O.] 

PBAEPATIO.    [Preface.] 
PBAEFICAE.    [MouRKiNO.] 

PBAEJEGTUS,  bishop  and  martyr  fti 
Auvergne  with  Amarinus  ;  commemorated  Jan. 
25  (Usuard.  Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart.j  PnojRCTUS ; 
Boll.  Acta  SS.  Jan.  U.  628).  [C.  H.] 

PBAEPEDIGNA,  martyr  with  her  husband 
Claudius  and  Maximus  at  Ostia  under  Diocletian ; 
commemorated  Feb.  18  (Usuard.  Mart. ;  Vet, 
Jtom,  Mart,  at  Rome  ;  Mart  Rom.').        [C.  H.] 

PBAEP08ITU8  (Eng.  Pntcost,  Fr.  Pret»t^ 
Germ.  Ptvl>st).    The  word  praepositu9  is  applied 

(1)  like  the  kindred  Greek  words,  vpocvr^s, 
vpoTardfUPoSf  Tpoarkst  and  wp^cSpor,  both  to 
bishops  and   to  presbyters  [Bishop,   p.  209]; 

(2)  to  the  person  who  presides  over  a  body  of 
canons  [Canonici];  (3)  to  the  second  in  oom- 
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nwnd  under  the  abbat  in  a  monasteiy,  the  prior 
claustraliSy  and  to  the  head  of  a  subordinate 
bouse  or  priory  [Prior].  It  is  also  applied  (4) 
to  that  member  of  a  chapter  who  takes  charge 
of  the  administration  of  the  capitular  estates, 
(5)  to  the  bailiff  or  steward  who  manages  an 
estate,  and  (6)  to  the  Advocatus  Eoclesiab. 
(Ducange's  Glossabt,  b.il)  Compare  Princeps. 

[C] 
PRAESANGTIFIED.    [PbbbanchfiedJ 

P^iLESIDIUS.    [PBRSiDnTB.] 

PR AETEXTATU8,  martyr  with  Pontlanus 
at  Rome  under  Maximinus ;  commemorated  Dec. 
11  (Usuard.  J£art.i  Vet,  Bom.  Mart.]  Mart. 
Jioin.).  [C.  H.] 

PRAGMATIUS,  bishop  of  Autun ;  oomme- 
morated  Not.  22  (Usuard.  Mart. ;  Sieron. 
Mart. ;  Mart.  JUm.).  [C.  H.] 

PBAXEDIS,  rirgin ;  commemorated  at  Rome 
July  ^1  (Bed.  Mart. ;  Usuard.  Mart. ;  Vet.  JRom. 
Mart. ;  Hieron.  Mart. ;  Kat.  Antiquiss.  Pa^r.  Lat. 
czxxTiii.  1190  ;  Mart,  Rom, ;  Boll.  Acta  88,  Jul. 
T.  130).  One  of  the  earliest  churches  of  Rome 
was  dedicated  to  her  (Ciamp.  Vet.  Mon.  ii.  143, 
2) ;  her  figure  adorned  church  doors  and  was 
represented  with  a  lampas  ardens.   {lb.  i.  27.  2.) 

[C.  H.] 

PBAYEB.  It  is  unneoeesary  to  say  that  the 
importance  of  prayer  as  a  means  of  spiritual 
growth  is  everywhere  insisted  on  by  Christian 
teachers,  especially  in  the  well-known  tracts  on 
Prayer  by  Tertullian  and  Origen,  and  in  that  on 
the  Lord's  Prayer  by  Cyprian.  Cyprian  in  par- 
ticular {De  Oral,  Dam.  c.  4)  warns  us  that  we 
abqnld  endeavour  not  to  offend  the  eye  of  God 
cither  in  our  postures  or  the  tones  of  our  Toice ; 
that  God  will  have  us  worship  Him  In  secret, 
as  well  as  in  the  assembly  of  the  brethren. 
Origen,  too  {J)e  Orat,  c.  31),  insists  that  the 
outward  accompaniments  of  prayer  are  not  in- 
different, for  the  gestures  are  expressive  as  well 
as  the  voice.  And  again  (c.  Celsum,  vii.  39  and 
44;  I>e  Orat,  c  20),  he  describes  how  the 
Christian  in  his  prayer  closes,  so  far  as  may  be, 
the  avenues  of  sense,  and  abstracts  himself  from 
earthly  things.  He  prays  in  a  low  voice,  for  the 
heart  and  not  the  lungs  is  powerful  with  God 
(Tertullian  de  Orat.  c.  13).  See  further  on 
Prayer  as  an  ascetic  exercise,  Rosart,  Hours  of 
Pratgr.  On  forms  of  prayer,  see  Liturgical 
Books. 

Christian  teachers,  i^rom  the  apostles  onward, 
insist  constantly  on  the  necessity  of  cofTimon 
prayer.  When  ve  assemble  frequently,  the 
power  of  Satan  Is  broken  (Ignat.  ad  Epha.  c 
13).  If  the  prayer  of  one  or  two  has  so  much 
power,  much  more  has  that  of  the  bishop  and 
the  whole  church  {lb,  o.  5X  The  Teacher  of 
peace  and  unity  did  not  prescribe  mere  individual, 
but  common,  prayer.  I  am  not  to  pray  to  ^  my 
Father,"  but  our  Father;  not  for  my  daily 
bread,  but  cur  daily  hi^fitA.  (Cyprian  de  Orat. 
Pom.  8).  When  the  feeling  of  community  in 
prayer  was  so  strong,  it  follows  that  frequent 
attendance  on  divine  service  was  insisted  on. 
''Before  all  things,"  says  the  writer  of  the 
Clementine  Homilies  {Horn,  iii.  o.  69),  ^  assemble 
wourselves  together  more  constantly.  I  would 
%X  were  hourly,  at  any  rate  on  the  accustomed 
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days  of  assembling  ;  for  while  ye  do  this  ye  are 
within  the  walls  of  inviolability  (Ao-vX/ar)." 
It  was  from  the  conception  of  prayer  ss  a  duty 
that  public  prayer  itself  came  to  be  called 
officiwn  (Tert.  de  Orat.  c  14).  Especially  was 
attendance  required  at  the  Sunday  services 
{Apoat.  Conett.  vii.  30).  But  daily  attendance  at 
church,  morning  and  evening,  was  enjoined  on 
clergy  and  laity  alike  {lb.  ii.  59).  Origen  {m 
Oi-nea,  Hom.  10,  c.  3)  reproves  those  who  came 
to  the  house  of  the  Lord  only  on  festival  days, 
as  if  all  days  were  not  holy  to  the  Lord.  The 
Arabic  canons  which  bear  the  name  of  Hippolytus 
(c.  21,  p.  79,  quoted  by  Probst,  Kirohi.  DiscipUn, 
p.  362)  desire  the  priests,  sub-deacons,  and 
readers,  and  the  whole  people  to  assemble  to- 
gether in  the  church  at  cock-crow,  and  give 
themselves  to  prayer,  the  saying  of  psalms,  and 
the  reading  of  Scripture.  £ven  for  the  sick  the 
true  medicine  is  to  attend  at  church  and  enjoy 
the  prayers,  except  indeed  those  who  are  danger- 
ously ill.  The  Greek  Aiorii^ctf  rA»  kiroor^Kotv 
(c  22,  in  Hippolyti  Opera,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  83  :s 
Apoi-t.  Oonstt.  viiL  34)  desire  prayer  to  be  made 
at  dawp,  at  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hour,  at 
evening,  and  at  cock-crow.  And  if  it  be  impos- 
sible by  reason  of  unbelievers  to  approach  the 
church,  the  bishop  is  desired  to  hold  meetings 
for  worship  {avrd^tts)  in  his  own  house ;  for  it 
is  not  the  place  that  sanctifies  the  man,  but  the 
man  the  place.  But  if  even  this  be  impossible, 
every  man  is  enjoined  to  say  psalms,  read  Scrip- 
ture, and  pray  by  himself,  or  by  two  or  three 
together.  The  injunction  is  added,  that  one 
of  the  faithful  is  not  to  pray  with  a  cate- 
chumen even  in  private.  When  such  provision 
was  made  even  for  a  time  of  persecution,  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  strong  was  felt  to  be  the 
obligation  to  prsyer,  and  especially  to  public 
prayer.  And  the  acts  of  martyrs  frequently 
shew  the  same  thing.  The  martyrs  Satuminus 
and  Felix,  for  instance,  avowed  in  the  midst  of 
tortures  that  they  had  held  assemblies  ^r  worship 
(ooUectasX  and  gloried  in  their  obedience  to  the 
law  of  God  (cc.  10  and  12,  in  Ruinart,  pp. 
386-7). 

And  as  attendance  at  Catholic  worship  was 
earnestly  enjoined,  so  was  attendance  on  non- 
Catholic  worship  earnestly  forbidden.  One  who 
joined  in  the  worship  of  Jews  or  heretics  was 
excommunicated  {Can.  Apoet,  64).  If  any  otke 
despises  the  church  of  God,  and  turns  aside  to 
the  abominations  of  the  heathen,  or  to  a  meeting 
of  Jews  or  heretics,  how  shall  he  give  account  to 
God  in  the  day  of  judgment?  {AposL  Constt,  it 
61,  S  2). 

For  the  general  arrangement  of  the  place  of 
worship  see  Church,  p.  378.  To  this  may  be 
added  that  the  space  nearest  to  the  presbytery 
was  occupied  by  the  virgins,  widows,  aind  presby- 
teresses  {rpte'fi^iits)  of  the  church,  standing 
or  sitting  {Apott,  Constt,  iL  57,  §  8 ;  c£  Ter- 
tullian de  Exhort.  Coat,  c  11).  With  these 
were  probably  the  ascetics.  The  sexes  were 
separated  [Sbxes,  Separation  of]  probably 
from  about  the  3rd  century  {Ap.  Conatt,  ii.  57, 
§  4).  The  Apostolical  Conatitutiona  inform  us 
that  the  yonoger  part  of  the  congregation, 
if  the  seats  were  not  sufficient  for  sll,  had  to 
stand;  children  stood  beside  their  parents; 
women  not  yet  purified  afler  childbirth  took 
their  place  among  the  catcehumens. 
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Men  and  women  were  tiesired  to  go  to  obnrc^ 
In  leemly  drew,  with  simple  and  luafi^ed  mien, 
pnre  in  body  and  in  hemrt,  fit  to .  pray  to  God 
(Clem.  Alex.  Patdag,  iii.  11,  p.  300,  Potter). 
The  women  oorered  their  heads  in  chnroh,  ac- 
eording  to  the  apoetolic  pfeoept  (1  Cor.  zi.  5) ; 
the  men  band  their  heads,  as  bondsmen  of  Christ, 
^hile  in   Judaism  and   heathendom  alike  men 

frayed  with  covered  head,  as  a  sign  of  freedom. 
Hkad,  CovcRive  OP.]  Devotional  qniet  was 
maintained  daring  the  serriee ;  the  deacon  was  to 
pi'eyent  whispering,  or  sleeping,  ar  laughing,  or 
beckoniDg  (Apott.  QmaH,  ti.  57,  f  8>  And  this 
direction  was  not,  it  appears,  superfluous;  for 
Origen  (In  Exod.  hom.  12,  §  2)  complains  that 
there  were  some  who,  while  scripture  was  read, 
withdiew  into  comers  and  amused  themselres 
with  worldly  conrersstion,  eren  turning  their 
backs  upon  the  reader.  Strangers  who  brought 
commendatory  letters  from  another  diocese  wese 
coo'iucted  by  the  deacon  to  their  proper  place; 
-  6  foreign  presbyter  sat  amcmg  the  presbyters,  a 
forei^^n  deacon  among  the  deacons ;  a  bishop  was 
received  with  honour  by  the  bishop  of  the  place 
iAp.  ContM.  u.  58). 

The  hours  of  prayer,  afterwards  obeerred  only 
by  the  clergy,  were  originally  intended  to  be  ob> 
served  so  £ar  as  practicable  by  the  laity  also.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  passage  above  quoted  from  the 
Apostolical  CmutitHtiont  (viii.  34)  to  limit  the 

•i>hservaace  of  the  hours  to  the  clergy ;  and  even 
at  a  later  period  efforts  w^ere  made  t%  induce  the 
'Isity  to  attend  at  the  hours  of  prayer,  as  well  as 
•at  the  Eucharistic  service,  at  least  on  festivals. 
Thus  a  capitulars  of  the  year  801  (qnoted  by 
Van  Espen  «b  Moris  Can.  pt.  i.  c  lit  §  3)  says : 
''It  was  ordered  not  merely  that  clerics  should 
perform  the  offices  at  meet  times,  but  also  that 
they  should  ring  bells  to  rouse  the  people  to 
pray."  And  Theodulph  of  Orlenns  (CapU.  ad 
Frtsb.  23,  24)  begs  those  who  can  do  no  mure  at 
'  least  to  pray  twice  a  day,  morning  and  evening,  in 
the  chur^,  if  a  church  is  near,  if  not,  wherever 
they  may  chance  to  be  when  the  time  comes. 
On  the  sabbath  (Satnrdav)  he  enjoins  all  Chris- 
tians to  come  to  church  with  lights  [for  the 
•aervice  of  the  eve],  to  come  to  the  vigils  or  matin 

'  office,  and  again  with  their  oblations  to  the  mass 
[on  Sunday].  See  Hotms  OP  Prates  ;  LrruBr 
oiCAL  BooKB ;  LiTUBor ;  Otfios,  thk  Divine. 

[C] 
Pusttres  of  Praffer. — It  was  the  custom  an 
ihe  earliest  tames  of  Christianity  to  pray  stand- 
ing, with  the  hands  extended  and  slightly 
raised  towards  heaven,  and  with  the  face 
turned  towards  the  east.  Exceptions  may  no 
doubt  be  cited  even  from  the  New  Testament, 
but  that  this  was  the  most  common  attitude  is 
evident  from  the  testimony  of  primitive  monu- 
ments. Frescoes,  sarcophagi,  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, ancient  j^ass,  mosaics  in  the  eariiest 
basilicas,  above  all  the  Roman  catacombs,  exhibit 
the  faithful,  more  especially  women,  praying  in 
this  attitude  [Oramti].  Many  of  these  female 
iigures  are  richly  dressed,  and,  as  though  wearied 
with  the  length  of  their  prayers,  have  their 
arms  supported  on  either  side  by  men,  who  to 
judge  from  their  dress  were  servants;  a  pro- 
bable allusion  to  the  support  which  Moses 
received  from  Aaron  and  Hur,  and  a  possible 
hint  not  of  their  weariness,  but  of  their 
.lengthened  devotions.    The  presence  of  serving 


men  mAy,  like  ihe  rich  drees,  also  indit^tc  the 
position  in  \\h  of  the  deceased,  though  the  rich 
dress  may  also  have  had  a  religious  significaaee 
[Paradise].  Tertullian  {ApologH.  xxx.)  expii- 
citlv  declares  this  to  have  been  the  Christian  atti- 
tade  of  prayer — ^**illttc-suspicientes  (in  coelum) 
Christiani  mambus  expansis  quia  ionoeuis,  capita 
nudoquia  oon  erabesdmas  " — though  this  descrip- 
tion does  not  exclude  kneeling  nor  involve  turn- 
ing to  the  east,  while  it^adds  the  bare  head  to 
the  previous  description. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  from  ancient^ art* 
and  ancient  literature  toahew  that  the  raising  the 
hsnds  toward  heaven  was  An  ordinary  attitude 
of  prayer  among  the  Egyptians,  Etruscans,  and 
Romans ;  but  Tertullian  {dk  Orat.  xi.)  attaches^a 
different  motive  to  the  Christian  elevation  of 
the  hands  to  any  that  eanld  have  entered  into 
the  mind  of  a  ptgan.  C<«trasting  the  mete 
elevation  with  the  expansion  of  the  hands  he 
says :   **  nos  vero  non  attoUimus  tantum  sed  ix- 

?ii&dimus,  e  domintea  passione  modulantes." 
he  same  deeire  to  imitate  the  peeitien  of  tf&r 
Lord  upon  the  erase  is  related  in  Ruinart  {A^a 
liaHyr.  Smc.  p.  2S5)  of  Mooftanua,  and  in  Usuard 
{Mariyrol.  xii.  Kal.  #M.)of  Fructnosus,  Augurius, 
and  Eulogins.  Pagan  may  readily  be  distinguished 
from  Chribtian  oranis  on  Mident  monuments,  the 
pagan  Bgures  raising  the  hands  vertically  with 
the  elbow  forming  a  right  angle,  the  Christian 
extending  the  arms  horiaontally,  expresang, 
according  to  Tertullian  (is  Orat.  xiii.)  mors 
humility  and  self-control ;  **  ne  ipsis  quidem 
manibus  sublimius  elatis,  sed  temperate  ac  probe 
elatis."  In  the  early  churdi  the  catechumens- as 
-well  as  the  faithful  prayed  standing,  but  whereas 
the  latter  raised  the  eyes  to  heaven,  the  former 
bent  them  towards  the  earth,  to  indicate  that 
they  had  not  yet  acquired  by  baptism  the  right 
of  sons  to  laise  their  eyes  to  the  Father  in 
heaven. 

For  the  prevalence  of  the  attitude  of  kneeling 
in  the  early  church, 'see  Gkncjflbxioi;.  (Mar- 
tigny,  Vist.  diss  AnHqriikr^. «.  v.  /Vierv,  A^- 
iudes  4s,)  [E.  C.  H.] 

PEAYEB,     THE     LOED'6.       [Lo&o^ 

?RAY£R.] 

PBEAGHINO.  Khpvfiuit  praedioatia;  »^ 
ZatrKa\ia,  doctrma,  instmetiOf  vMtittaio.  Sennons 
were  known  as  ifu\imii  treiciatus,  homilies ;  K6yot^ 
termtmes,  sermons.  Preachers  were  3i3drica\oi, 
tracia*ores,  doetots,  orexpoaiton.    [Homily  and 

HOMILIARIUM.] 

I.  In  the  first  plate^e  find  eur  Lord  applying 
to  Himself  the  prophecy  of  Is.  Ixi.  1,  *^He  hath 
anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor" 
(Luke  iv.  18)  ; '  and  giving  an  express  commission 
to  preach  to  the  Twelvo  (St.  Luke  ix.  2),  and  it 
would  seem  to  the  Seventy  (St.  Luke  x.  9).  To 
the  former  it  was  repeated  with  great  solemnity 
immediately  before  the  Ascension  (St.  Mark  xvi. 
15) ;  and  we  find  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  i.  17)  claim- 
ing with  considerable  emphasis  this  function 
of  preaching  (Oii  yiipit!f4oytiK4  /le  XfMrrhr  fiaat' 
W^ea^,  &AA'  ^iayysfU(9ir$ai)  as  peculiarly  beloni^ 
tag  to  him.  Very  naturally,  therefore,  asMl  for 
an  obvious  reason,  the  preaching  of  the  Aposttes 
is  described  by  the  term,  «jiay7«AX^«<r4«u ;  and 
tUpfy4)uoy  (in  the  singular)  means  not  only 
the  record  of  the  \ih  and  teaching  of  Christ,  but 
also  the  commanication  by  prsaohmg   of   the 
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knawledge.  of  the  Incarnation.     Se^  St.  Luke  iii. 
18,  iv.  18}  Acta  v.  42  ;  Gal.  L  11.     This  usage 

U  generally  confined  to  the  preaching  of  our 
Lord  and  His  apostles,  and  it  is  generally  true 

fi(  them  ;  but  there  is  apparently  one  exception 
at  least  in  Acts  viii.  4,  even  in  the  very  first 
period  of  the  spread  of  the  gospel. 

n.  At  a  somewhat  later  stage  of  the  primitive 

xhurch,  when  congregations  had  been  formed  in 
various  places,  we  learn  from  the  epistles  of  St. 
Paul  that  those  to  whom  extraordinary  spiritual 

,gi(ta  had  been  committed,  were  in  the  habit  of 
preaching  and  expounding  in  the  public  assemblies 

.of  Christians.     See  1  Cor.  xiv.  31  (where,  how- 

,cver,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  word  f{nxyy€\i(w 

.  ia  not  employed).  Certain  rules  are  laid  down 
there  fur  these  **  preachings.*'    It  does  not,  how- . 

.  ever,  appear  under  what  further  limits  or  restric- 
tions this  custom  of  general  ministration  was 
permitted;   and  as  these   extraordinary  endow- 

.ments  died  out  in  or  shortly  after  the  apostolic 

,age,  this  "  ministry  of  gifts  **  was  speedily  re- 
placed by  one  devolving  on  the  natural  deposi- 

.  taries,  the  clergy.  Hilary's  comment  on  the 
Epistles  (in  the  works  of  St.  Ambrose)  states 
this  definitely,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  upon 

.  any  kind  of  authority,  or  as  a  mere  theory :  (It 
cresceret  plebs  et  multiplicaretur,  omnibus 
inter  initia  concessum  et  evangelizare  et  bapti- 
zare,  et  Script uras  in  eccleaift  explanare.   At  ubi 

.  autem  omnia  loca  circumplexa  est  ecclesia,  con- 

.  venticula  constituta  sunt,  et  rectores  et  caetera 
oHicia  in  ecclesiis  sunt  ordinata,  ut  nullus  4® 
clero  auderet,  qui  ordinatus  non  esset,  praesumere 
ollicium,  quod  sciret  hon  sibi  creditum.vel  con- 
cessum "  {Com,  in  EpJtes,  iv.). 

HI.  Women,  however,  were  never  permitted 
th  the  church  to  assume  the  character  of  public 

ftreachers;  neither  in  the  apostolic  age,  as  we 
earn  from  1  Cor.  xiv.  34, 35;  1  Tim.  ii.  11, 12 ;  nor 
afterwards  was  this  ever  permitted  in  any  case. 
The  fourth  council  of  Carthage  (can.  99)  expressly 
declares  this :  "  Mulier  quamvis  docta  et  sancta, 
viros  in  conventu  docere  non  praesumat."  To  the 
same  eftect  the  Apostolical  GnistitiUions  (lib.  iii. 
cap.  9).  The  allowing  of  women  to  preach  was, 
however,  a  mark  of  many  heretical  sects.  Thus 
-Tertullian :  "  Ipsae  mulieres  haereticae  quam  pro- 
caces,  quae  andeant  docere  "  {De  Pror^cript,  cap. 
41).  And  the  Montanists  even  made  this  a  leading 

?rinciple  of  their  sect,  and  its  two  prophetesses, 
'rlscilla  and  Maximilla,  were  quite  as  prominent 
in  the  teaching  of  their  followers  as  Montanus 
himself. 

iV.  Among  the  Catholics,  however,  preaching 
was  in  the  earliest  age  especially  the  duty  of 
the  bishop.  Ji^in  Mnrtyr  {Apol.  i.  c.  67) 
describes  the  presiding  brother  (irpocoTc^s)  as 
exhorting  the  assembly.  St.  Chrysostom,  com- 
menting on  the  phrase  used  by  St.  Paul, 
'*  A  bishop  must  be  apt  to  t^ach  "  {McurriKSy)) 
'  refers  to  this  as  es4)ecially  required  of  the 
bishop  {Horn.  x.  in  1  Tim.  iii.),  and  declares 
in  another  place  that  "he  who  was  without 
the  power  of  preaching  ought  to  be  far 
from  the  throne  of  teaching"  (Tr6f^a>  t<rr^ 
Bp^Mov  BtiaaKa\ucov),  Similarly  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  speaks  of  the  episcopal  office  as 
ii^twtia  3i5a<rKaXlK^y  {Ep.  ad  MonacK  in  Cone. 
£pJiesS),  The  same  phrase  was  used  by  the 
sixth  general  council  in  degrading  Macarius, 
Vishop  of  Antioch,  for  heresy.    It  was  under- 
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stood  that  a  bishop  undertook  to  preach  as  one 
of  the  distinctive  duties  of  his  office ;  and  St. 
Ambrose  complains  that  he,  although  unlearned 
in  theology  and  unprepared,  was  obliged  to 
undertake  it :  **  Cum  jam  eO'ugere  non  possimus  . 
officium  docendi,  quod  nobis  refugientibus  im- 
posuit  sacerdotii  necessitudo  ....  Kgo  raptua 
de  tribunalibus  atque  administrationis  infulis  ad 
sacerdotium,  docere  vos  coepi  quod  ipse  non 
didici.  Itaque  factum  est,  ut  prius  docere  in- 
ciperem,  quam  discere.  Discendum  est  igitur 
mihi  simul  et  docendum,  quoniam  non  vacavi 
ante  discere  "  {De  Ojfic.  Minist,  i  1).  And.  St. 
Chrysostom  develo{)es  the  same  idea  at  length, 
and  with  great  beauty,  in  the  fourth  book  of  hlis 
treatise  De  Sacerdofio.  St.  Augustine,  when 
he  writes  to  blame  the  custom  of  the  auditors 
standing  throughout  the  sermon,  which  he 
says,  by  fatigue  of  the  body,  takes  away 
the  attention  of  the  mind,  so  that  they 
should  rather  sit,  says,  '*  Antistites  sedentes 
loquuntur  ad  populum**  {De  Sud.  Catech, 
c.  19).  The  passage  is  interesting  on  another 
ground,  since  we  learn  from  it  that  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Africa  the  custom  was  for  the  preacher 
to  sit  and  the  people  to  stand :  whilst  in  some 
other  churches  both  preachers  and  people  used 
to  sit. 

In  the  African  churches  it  would  seem,  from 
this  and  other  passages,  that  the  dnty  of  preach- 
ing was  reserved  wholly  to  the  bishop ;  and  to 
this  fact  we  must  refer  the  frequent  use  of  such 
phrases  as  me  tractante  and  tractante  Epiacopo 
in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Cyprian  {Epp^  52,  56,  83). 
It  was  for  centuries  altogether  unknown  in 
these  churches  that  any  but  bishops  should 
preach  ;  and  Possidius,  in  his  Life  of  St.  Augus- 
tine,  relates  that  when  Valerius,  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  was  induced  by  Augustine's  remark- 
able powers  to  allow  him  to  preach  frequently 
before  him,  he  introduced  a  marked  departure 
from  the  customs  of  the  province :  (  Vit.  Aug. 
cap.  5).  But  the  example  once  given  was 
afterwards  followed,  and  it  became  more  usual  ' 
for  presbyters  to  preach  by  licence  from  the 
bishop,  '*po8tea  bono  praecedente  exempio, 
accepta  ab  epi^copis  potentate,  presbyteri  non- 
nulli  coram  episcopis  populo  tractare  coepe- 
runt  verbum  Dei "  {ibid.).  But  in  the  Eastern 
Churches  presbyters  were  more  generally 
permitted  to  preach;  for  the  same  author 
intimates  that  it  was  from  their  example 
Valerius  derived  the  idea,  and  disregarded 
accordingly  the  outcry  made  against  him. 
St.  Jerome  was  so  jealous  of  the  rights  of  pres- 
byters, that  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find 
him  stigmatizing  the  refusing  to  them  the  pri- 
vilege to  preach  in  the  presence  of  bishops  as 
"a  very  bad  custom  in  certain  churches." 
The  ecclesiastical  historians  have  some  scat- 
tered notices  upon  the  subject.  Soc^ites 
(lib.  V.  c.  22)  asserts  that  at  Alexandria  pres- 
byters were  not  permitted  to  preach ;  and  thnt 
this  restriction  began  from  the  time  when  (the 
presbyter)  Arius  troubled  the  church  by  his 
novel  si>ecu1ations  respecting  the  Incarnation; 
which  has  somewhat  the  air  of  a  theorv  in- 
vented  ex  post  facto  to  account  for  the  custom. 
But  he  records  in  another  place  (vii.  2)  in  his 
notices  of  Atticus,  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
that  the  latter  constantly  preached  while  yet  a 
presbyter.     And  almost  the  entire  career  as  a 
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preacher  of  St.  John  ChrjMMtom  i>  comprised 
in  the  sixteen  yean  which  intervened  between 
his  ordination  as  deacon  and  his  elevation  to  the 
episcopal  throne  of  Constantinople.  To  this 
period,  amongst  many  other  of  his  works,  must 
be  referred  the  orations  on  the  martyr  Babylas. 
The  sermon  that  he  preached  before  the  bishop 
and  a  large  congregation  on  the  occasion  of  his 
ordination  as  presbyter  is  still  extant;  and  it 
needs  only  to  mention  the  celebrated  orations 
On  the  Statues,  as  fklling  likewise  within  the 
time  of  his  presbyterate. 

Similar  instances  from  other  churches  might 
easily  be  adduced ;  and  there  i»  nothing  to  shew 
that  they  were  in  any  respect  exceptions.  The 
power  and  the  duty  of  preaching  were  primarily 
in  the  bishop;  but  he  might  and  usually  did 
authorize  presbyters  who  were  capable  of  dis- 
charging it  to  do  so. 

A  case  is  recorded  by  Panlinus  in  his  Carmen 
de  Vita  Feiicia  of  this  Felix  being  appointed  by 
Quintua,  as  the  newly-elected  bishop  of  Nola, 
to  preach  there:  "Ergo  sub  hoc  coram  Felice 
antistite  vixit  Pfesbytero,  et  crerit  mentis,  qni 
crescere  sede  noluit  [he  had  refused  to  be  him- 
self chosen  bishop].  Ipse  illnm  tanquam  minor 
omnia  Quintus  observabat,  et  os  linffuam  Felids 
habebat.  lUe  gregem  officio,  Felix  sermone 
regebat." 

V.  The  case  was  somewhat  different  with 
regard  to  deacons.  The  power  of  preaching  was 
not,  in  the  earliest  times,  committed  to  them  ; 
and  where  the  terms  Kiip^vfftuf  and  idiovyita  are 
applied  to  them,  and  the  deacon  is  called  tthpv^ 
(or  Pbaeoo),  it  is  to  be  understood  of  his  calling 
the  congregation  to  prayer,  giving  notice  of  the 
various  stages  of  the  service  and  snch  like.  It 
was  noted  as  a  thing  unusual  even  among 
the  Arians  that  Leontius,  the  (Arian)  bishop 
of  Antioch,  permitted  Aetius,  a  deacon,  to 
preach  publicly  in  the  church  (Philostorg. 
Hist,  lib.  iii.  c.  17).  Yet  great  numbers  of 
sermons  and  similar  discourses  are  ext«nt  from 
the  pen  of  Ephrem  Syrus  of  Edessa  (d.  a.d.  399), 
who  was  never  more  than  a  deacon  ;  and  we  must 
apparently  conclude  that  these  were  preached, 
and  that  we  have  here  another  exception  to  the 
ordinary  rule.  The  Com.  in  Ephee.  already 
quoted,  asserts  positively  ''nunc  neque  diaooni 
in  populo  praedicant."  At  a  later  period  in  the 
West,  the  council  of  Vaison-(A.D.  529)  gave  per^ 
mission  in  a  canon  to  deacons  to  read  **the 
homilies  of  the  holy  fathers,"  when  the  priest 
was  prevented  by  sickness  from  preaching 
(can.  2).  And  it  is  said  of  Caesarius  of  Aries  in 
his  Life  that  when  himself  unable  to  preach 
through  sickness  and  age,  he  appointed  not  only 
presbyters  but  also  deacons  to  do  so.  But  the 
context  shews  (cap.  28)  that  they  were  merely 
to  read  discourses  or  homilies  "  Ambrosii,  Angus- 
tini,  sen  parvitatis  meae  vel  quorumcunque  Doo- 
torum  Catholicorum." 

It  may,  however,  safely  be  said  that  deacons 
were  as  a  rule  confined  to  reading,  and  were  not 
suffered  to  preach ;  and  that  this  rule  was  not 
broken  through  except  in  rare  and  unfreqnent 
instances. 

VI.  It  would  seem  that  monks  or  other  lay- 
men were  sometimes  permitted  to  preach.  Euse- 
bius  (J/isf.  lib.  vi.  c.  19)  relates  the  well-known 
case  of  Origen,  who,  while  a  layman,  was  re- 
^^uested  by  Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  to 


preach  before  him  ;  and  Alexander  defended  this, 
when  challenged,  as  a  well-known  practice  when 
a  layman  was  well  qualified  to  preach.  In  doing 
so,  he  quotes  the  instances,  otherwise  nnknown  to 
us,  of  Euelpis  at  Larandae,  bidden  to  preach  by  the 
bishop  Keiin;  of  Vikulinus  at  Iconinm,  and  of  Theo- 
dorus  at  Srnnada.  This  freedom  does  not  appear, 
however,  to  have  existed  in  the  West.  We  find 
pope  Leo,  in  an  epistle  to  Maximua,  bishop  of 
Antioch,  telling  him  that  monks  or  other  laymen, 
however  learned,  should  not  be  allowed  to  usurp 
the  right  of  teaching  or  preaching,  but  only  the 
priests  of  the  Lord  (£>.  60  or  62).  But  the 
very  caution  would  seem  to  shew  the  existence 
of  such  a  practice ;  and  doubtless  monks  at  all 
events,  who  were  capable  of  preaching  and  ex- 
pounding Scripture,  would  habitually  do  so  in 
their  own  communities.  With  respect  to  this 
practice,  nevertheless,  St.  Jerome  writes :  **  Mona- 
chus  non  docentis,  sed  plangent  is,  habet  officium  " 
{Ep.  55  ad  Bipar.),  and  in  the  epistle  to  Helio- 
dorus,  ^  Alia  monachorum  est  causa,  alia  den- 
oorum :  clerici  pascunt  ovea,  ego  pascor." 

YIl.  It  was  not  at  all  uncommon  in  large 
churches  having  many  clergy,  or  at  times  when 
bishops  were  assembled,  to  have  several  sermons 
preached  one  after  another,  in  the  same  assembly ; 
the  bishop,  if  there  were  one  present,  or  the 
person  of  greatest  dignity,  coming  last.  We  find 
in  the  so-called  Apostolical  CcnstituUcni  the 
following  rule,  which  no  doubt  represents  the 
practice  of  the  period  when  it  was  written: 
^  When  the  gospel  is  read,  let  the  presbyters  one 
by  one,  but  not  all,  speak  the  word  of  exhorta- 
tion to  the  people,  and  last  of  all  the  bishop,  who  is 
the  governor  or  pilot  of  the  ship  "  (lib.  iL  &  57). 
And  it  is  clear  from  various  allusions  in  the  dis- 
courses of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  preached  by  him 
at  Antioch  while  still  a  presbyter,  that  the 
bishop  was  to  preach  after  him,  as  when  he  says : 
''  It  is  now  time  for  me  to  keep  silence,  that  our 
master  may  have  time  to  speak  "  (^Ham»  2,  da 
Verbis  Eaai,  tom.  iii).  St.  Jerome,  writing  to 
Pammachius,  mentions  an  instance  when  two 
bishops,  Epiphanius  and  John,  bishop  of  Jemsa^ 
lem,  had  preached  one  after  the  other  in  the 
church  at  Jerusalem  {Ep,  61,  cap.  4). 

There  are  many  decrees  of  andent  councils 
enforcing  the  duty  of  frequent  preaching,  and 
directing  when  and  how  often  sermons  should  be 
preached.  The  eleventh  council  at  Toledo  recom- 
mended to  bishops  diligently  to  fit  themselves  by 
reading  and  study  for  the  discharge  of  this  duty : 
"ut  qni  officium  praedicationis  susoepimns, 
nullis  cnris  a  divinA  lectione  privemur.  Isidore, 
bishop  of  Seville  (d.  636  A.D.),  in  his  work  on 
<*  Ecclesiastical  OffUes,"  XtLyF  down  that  to  a 
bishop  the  knowledge  of  Scripture  is  necessary 
because  he  has  to  labour  in  preaching.  The 
Trullan  synod  enjoined  upon  bishops  "to 
preach  in  their  churches  every  day,  or  at 
least  on  Sundays,  teaching  all  the  clergy  and 

f people  with  pious  and  orthodox  discourse,  col- 
ecting  out  of  the  divine  Scriptures  knowledge 
and  right  judgments.  And  if  controversy  should 
arise  about  the  Scripture,  they  should  interpret 
it  no  otherwise  than  as  the  lights  and  doctors  of 
the  church  have  expounded  it  in  their  writings  ** 
(can.  19).  A  letter  firom  St.  Boniface,  archbi^op 
of  Mentz  (d.  754  A.D.),  not  long  after  expluns 
sufficiently  his  idea  of  the  importance  of  preach- 
ing as  a  duty  of  the  dergy :  '*  LoUum  conatituers 
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iaciatU  Praedicatorem  et  doctorem  Presb^rter- 
OTTiin  et  Popalorum.  Spero  quod  in  illo  hab«ant 
Presbyteri  Magistrum,  et  Idonachi  regularem 
doctorem,  et  populi  Christiani  fidelem  Praedi- 
catorem et  Pastorem."  Still  more  emphatic  i^ 
the  second  canon  of  the  sixth  council  of  Aries 
(▲.D.  813) :  let  priests  learn  the  holy  Scriptures 
and  the  canons,  and  let  their  whole  business 
consist  in  preaching  and  teaching,  and  let  them 
build  up  others  as  well  in  the  knowledge  of  faith, 
as  in  the  practice  of  good  works."  A  council  of 
>Ientz  in  the  same  year  exhorts  **  bishops  not  to 
fail  to  preach  in  person  or  by  a  deputy,  on  Sun- 
days and  festirals "  (can.  25).  The  second  at 
Bheims  repeats  this  order  with  the  additional 
direction,  that  the  bishop's  sermon  shall  be  in 
the  Temacular  tongue,  in  order  that  he  may 
be  understood  (can.  14,  15).  And  the  third  of 
Tours  in  a  yery  similar  canon  goes  so  far  as  to  re- 

2uire  that  he  shall  be  careful  to  translate  his 
iscourse  "in  rusticam  Romanam  linguam  aut 
Theotiscam"  for  the  same  reason  (can.  19). 
As  in  other  parts  of  the  duty  of  the  clergy,  so 
with  this,  the  emperors  thought  it  their  duty 
from  time  to  time  to  supplement  and  support 
ecclesiastical  regulations  by  the  enactments  of 
their  own  secular  law.  The  title  of  one  of  the 
laws  in  the  Theodosian  code  issued  by  the  three 
emperors,  Gratian,  Valentinian,  and  Theodosius, 
is  de  munere  seu  officio  episcoporum  m  praecUoundo 
verbo  Del,  The  same  law  was  inserted  into  the 
code  of  Justinian  (lib.  ix.  tit.  29,  de  Crimine 
Sacrilegiif  Leg.  1).  It  would  be  long  to  quote 
other  prorisions  to  the  same  effect,  and  we  close 
this  list  with  the  remark  that  this  subject  was 
naturally  not  overlooked  in  the  multifarious 
legislation  of  Charlemagne,  and  of  his  succes- 
^«ors.  These  capitularies  contain  many  provi- 
sions very  similar  to  those  already  quoted. 
A  collection  of  "tractatus  atque  sermones  et 
omelias  diversorum  Catholicorum  patrum,"  for 
the  various  Sundays  of  .the  ecclesiastical  year  is 
still  extant,  which  was  compiled  by  raulus 
Diaconus  at  the  command  of  that  sovereign. 
[Homily,  p.  782.] 

VIII.  As  to  the  days  when  it  was  usual  that 
s^rmoijs  should  be  preached,  the  Lord's  day  or 
Sunday  was  the  principal  occasion  for  this,  and 
it  is  thought  that  it  was  at  first  the  only  ap- 
pointed day.  For  Justin  Martyr  {Apol.  c.  87) 
seems  to  exclude  any  other  days  by  the  description 
be  gives  of  the  Christian  worship  *'  On  the  day 
which  is  called  Sunday."  The  report  of  Pliny 
to  the  emperor  Trajan  speaks  of  the  Christians 
being  accustomed  to  meet  on  a  stated  day, 
**  stato  die  ante  Incem  convenire  "  (lib.  x. ;  Ep, 
97.  This  would  be  about  a.d.  105).  We  may 
perhaps  then  conclude  that  the  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist  and  with  it  the  preaching  of 
the  sermon  were  invariably  held  on  Sundays; 
not  that  they  were  never  held  at  other  times. 
And,  in  £sct,  we  learn  from  Tertullian  not  many 
years  later,  that  Wednesday  and  Friday,  the 
*'  stationary  days  "  or  days  of  special  meeting, 
were  observed  in  a  similar  manner  with  celebra- 
tion of  the  Holy  Commumion,  and  no  doubt 
therefore  with  sermon,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  a  usual  part  of  the  Eucharistic  service 
(^De  Oral.  cap.  14).  [Stations.]  The  natuUiia 
or  anniversaries  of  the  martyrs  were  also  times 
of  abundant  preaching.  St.  Chrysostom,  in  his 
bomily  on  the  martyrs  {Horn,  65)  remarks  upon 


this,  and  mentions  that  the  whole  city  went 
forth  to  celebrate  their  memory  at  their  tombs. 

Likewise  the  great  festivals  and  fasts  of  the 
Christian  year  were  naturally  the  occasion  for 
the  delivery  of  sermons.  In  Lent  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  have  sermons  every  day.  The  homi- 
lies of  St.  Chr^ostom  upon  the  book  of  Genesis 
compose  a  Lenten  course  of. this  kind;  and  the 
homilies  ^On  the  Statues"  were  similarly 
preached  upon  every  day  in  Lent.  Pamphilus 
says  of  Origen  that  he  was  accustomed  to  ad- 
dress the  people  almost  every  day  {Apol,  pro 
Orig,  torn.  i.).  The  Ajiostoikal  Constitutions  also 
have  an  order  directing  public  prayers  and 
preaching  to  be  held  on  every  Saturday  also, 
excepting  that  preceding  Easter  day  or  on  the 
Lord's  day  (lib.  ii.  c.  59).  [Sabbath.]  It 
would  seem  that  it  was  the  practice  in  the 
Egyptian  monasteries,  where  there  were  constant 
services  every  day,  for  a  sermon  to  be  preached 
daily,  and  this  was  usually  in  the  afternoon, 
**  post  horam  nonam,"  according  to  St.  Jerome 
{Ep,  22,  ad  Emtoch,  cap.  15). 

It  was  in  fact  a  general  custom  to  have  even- 
ing preaching  as  well  as  morning  upon  occasions 
of  particular  devotion  [compare  Vigil].  In 
several  of  Chrysostom's  discourses  he  plainly 
alludes  to  their  being  preached  in  the  afternoon : 
e.  g.  If  am.  10,  ad  Pop»iL  Antioih,  St.  Augus- 
tine makes  it  clear  that  he  preached  sometimes 
in  the  afternoon  as  well  as  in  the  morning,  by 
expressions  which  he  uses :  e,g,  in  his  second 
sermon  on  Psalm  Ixxxviii.,  where  he  says,  **  Ad 
reliqua  Psalmi,  de  quo  in  matutino  locuti  sumus, 
animum  intendite  et  pium  debitum  exigite." 
And  Gaudentius,  bishop  of  Brescia  (d.  A.D.  427), 
refers  in  his  Tt^actatus  to  his  having  preached 
twice  on  the  vigil  of  Easter  (TVoc/.  4).  Some 
of  the  discourses  of  St.  Basil  on  the  Hexaemsroyiy 
or  six  days  of  creation,  were  likewise  preached 
in  the  evening  (Horn,  2,  7,  9).  It  ia,  perhaps, 
needless  to  multiply  instances  of  a  practice 
widely  spread  in  all  the  churches,  and  naturally 
to  be  expected.  ^ 

A  remarkable  statement  is  made  by  Sozomen 
(Hist,  lib.  vii.  c  19),  that  at  Rome  neither  the 
bishop  nor  any  other  were  known  to  preach 
publicly  to  the  people  up  to  his  time  (a.d.  440). 
This  declaration  is  repeated  by  CosKiodoruii  in  his 
Historia  TripartUa,  and  without  hinting  that  it 
is  incorrect.  Valesius,  in  his  note  on  this  pas- 
sage, observes,  in  corroboration  of  Soxomen,  that 
no  sermons  by  any  bishop  of  Rome  are  extant 
before  those  of  Leo  the  Great.  His  pontificate 
^commenced  only  in  A.D.  440 — i.  «.  in  the  same 
year  in  which  Sozomen's  History  breaks  off. 
There  is  indeed  an  oration  delivered  by  pope 
Liberius  in  St.  Peter's  church  on  the  Feast  of 
the  Nativity,  upon  the  occasion  of  a  profession 
of  virginity  by  Marcellina,  sister  of  St.  A^abrose, 
and  other  ladies.  But  he  argues  (1)  that  this 
oration  was  not  properly  an  i^/uiAm,  or  sermon, 
but  an  address  and  exhortation  to  Marcellina; 
and  (2)  that  it  was  an  exception  to  ordinary 
rule,  probably  to  do  honour  to  a  person  of  high 
rank.  Bingham's  suggestion  is  that  the  homilies 
of  famous  writers  might  be  read  in  place  of  a 
sermon.  Perhaps,  however,  all  that  Sozomen's 
statement  need  be  taken  to  mean  is  that  it  vdos 
not  the  habit  to  preach  constantly,  as  in  other 
churches ;  or  that  instead  of  formal  sermons 
there    were    merely    familiar   and    unstudied 
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liJdressefl  for  which  the  title  of  Sermon  was  not 
at'i'ogated  ;  and  that  the  Roman  church  had  pro- 
duced no  great  jireachers,  such  as  Origen,  Atha- 
nasius,  or  Chryaoatom,  in  the  East.  And  when 
we  remember  how  few  of  the  clergy  were  in 
the  habit  of  preaching  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  in  the  centuries  preceding  the  Reformation, 
the  statement  is  credible  enough.  Bingham's 
argument,  from  the  expressions  of  Justin 
Nartyr  in  his  Apology,  does  not  seem  to  be  of 
much  weight,  since  Justin  was  essentially  Greek 
by  birth,  long  residence,  culture,  and  experi- 
ence ;  an<I  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  in  the 
jiosciage  in  que:>tion  he  is  describing  the  services 
of  the  Jioman  church. 

IX.  Sermons  were  commonly  written,  but 
occasionally  preached  ex  tenif/ore.  Origen  was  a 
distinguished  instance  of  the  latter  practice. 
Eusebius  {Hint.  lib.  ri.  c  36)  relates,  however, 
that  it  was  not  until  he  n^as  sixty  years  of 
age  that  he  ventured  to  preach  unwritten 
sermons  in  the  churches ;  and  these  were  taken 
down  by  raxvypd/ipoif  or  shorthand  writers.  It 
is  related  by  Dozomen  concerning  St.  Chry- 
sostom  upon  his  return  from  banishment,  thai 
he  was  obliged  by  the  people  to  go  into  the 
great  church,  and  deliver  to  them  an  extern- 
poral  discourse,  "jcol  9%^^^^  '■'^^  Sic^^Affc 
xAyov**  {Hvit.  lib.  viii.  18).  And  in  many  of 
his  sermons  still  extant,  we  have  allusions  to 
incidents  taking  place  during  the  delivery  of 
them,  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  prepared 
sermon  had  been  embroidered  by  the  preacher's 
ready  eloquence  with  these  spontaneous  addi- 
tions. The  historian  Socrates  (//.  E.  vii.  2) 
relates  of  Atticus,  afterwards  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, that  though,  whilst  he  was  in  the 
order  of  presbyters,  he  used  to  preach  from 
memory  discourses  which  he  had  previously  pre- 
pared, yet  afterwards,  having  acquired  con- 
fidence by  industry  and  practice,  he  began  a 
cuuise  of  extempore  (^(  ahroirx^^^y)  ftnd  more 
po|iuiaT  preaching.  RufHnus  says  in  his  ^ts- 
tory  (lib.  iL  cap.  9)  of  Gregory  Kazianzen  and 
St.  Basil,  tbat  there  were  noble  monuments  of 
their  ability  extant  in  the  sermons  which  they 
ipoke  ex  tempore  in  the  churches ;  but  it  is 
doubtf\il  whether  he  means  anything  more  than 
luemoriter.  This  remark  cannot,  however,  apply 
to  that  passage  in  a  letter  of  Sidonius  Apolli- 
naris  (died  A.D.  482)  to  Faustus,  bishop  of 
Keggio,  in  which  he  refers  to  '*  praedicationes 
tuas,  ntfnc  repenixnas^  nunc  cum  ratio  popo8ceri£ 
elncxibratae,**  where  the  distinction  between  the 
two  classes  of  sermons  is  clearly  expressed.  t\ 
is  evident  that  to  preach  in  this  unpremeditated 
manner  was  a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence 
with  St.  Augustine.  In  one  of  his  sermons  on 
the  Psalms  {Horn,  Ps.  Ixxxvi.)  he  intimates  that 
it  had  been  prescribed  to  him  by  the  bishop  then 
][)re8ent  in  church.  In  his  book  De  Dodrind 
Ch  istiana  he  gives  such  detailed  directions  for 
the  practice  of  s&cred  oratory  as  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  he  contemplated  a  habit 
of  preaching  similar  to  that  common  in  modem 
times,  viz.  the  careful  preparation  beforehand 
of  a  discourse,  followed  by  oral  and  unassisted 
delivery  of  it.  In  his  treatise  De  Catechizandis 
Mudihus  he  gives  two  sermons  of  different  lengths 
as  models  for  the  inexperienced  preacher.  Yet, 
however  careful  had  been  the  prej>aration,  they 
were  wont  to  depend  somewhat  on  the  inspiration 


of  the  moment,  and  in  this  they  considered  they 
were  depending  upon  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
promised  by  our  Lord  in  the  Gospel  (St.  Matt.  z. 
19,  20.  lliere  is  an  exquisite  prayer  for  "a 
humble  wisdom  which  may  build  up,  and  a  most 
gentle  and  wise  eloquence,  which  knows  not  how 
to  be  puffed  up,"  preserved  in  the  works  of  St, 
Ambrose  (Orat.  apud  Ferrar.  de  Cone.  lib.  i. 
cap.  8),  which  he  is  said  to  have  habitual!/ 
used  before  preaching;  but  it  does  not  appear 
whether  privately  or  not.  But  these  quotations 
might  be  increased  to  any  number,  for  the  habit 
of  commencing  tbe  sermon  with  a  prayer  was 
a  constant  one  among  the  later  fathers. 

Another  preface  to  the  sermon  which  was 
commonly  used  was  known  as  the  Paz,  **  Peace 
be  unto  you,"  to  which  the  congregation  would 
reply,  ^  And  with  thy  spirit."  This  was  called 
in  Greek  irpde^eis,  the  address  or  salutation: 
but  St.  Chrysostom  speaks  of  it  as  the  Peace, 
*Atmi6yr€s  r^  StS^Jrri  rV  cip^i^y  (JSTorn.  lit  m 
Colosa.), 

It  was  not  uncommon  to  use  a  short  prayer 
before  the  sermon,  but  there  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  any  prescribed  form  for  this. 
It  was  a  matter  of  individual  choice ;  and 
from  the  various  specimens  of  such  prayers 
which  are  now  extant,  they  would  seem  to  be 
very  similar  to  those  which  are  frequently 
embodied  by  modem  preachers  in  the  exordium 
of  the  sermon.  Thus  in  the  commencement  of 
one  of  St.  Augustine's  homilies  upon  the  Psalms, 
we  find  "  attendite  ad  Psalmum ;  det  nobta  Doud- 
n'la  aper're  rhys'erut  (fttae  hie  oonfistintur^  (in 
Psal.  xci.).  A  similar  but  longer  one  occurs  in 
Psalm  cxxxiz.  "  Adjuvet  [Dominns]  orationibus 
vestris,  ut  ea  dicam  quae  oportet  me  dicere  et 
vos  audire  (Comp.  also  De  Ccuethizandis  Hudibus^ 
cap.  4'  and  ifom,  in  Psal.  cxlvii.).  St.  .Chry- 
sostom also  says,  **  First  prayers  and  then  the 
word,  no6T€pov  €vx^  koI  T(frc  \6yos,  Hoau  xxviii.; 
but  iff  nere  probably  referring  to  the  general 
prayers,  perhaps  of  the  Ante-Communion  office, 
,  which,  at  all  events,  usually  and  preferably  pre- 
cede the  sermon  {Ck/n^etit.  lib.  viii.  cap.  by 

X.  The  text  was  alwa}'s  taken  out  of  some 
part  of  the  Scriptures;  but  it  appears  from 
some  homilies  of  St.  Chrysostom  that  preachers 
would  sometimes  dt.<pense  altogether  with  a  text. 
The  subjects,  however,  were  always  of  a  serioui 
and  religious  nature.  St.  Gre^ry  Nazianzen,  in 
his  first  Oral.  Apol.  de  fugd^  gives  a  list  of  these, 
which  includes  the  chief  doctrines  of  tha 
Christian  faith  ;  and  St.  Chrysostom  gives  a  no^ 
dis6i^lilar  one  X^<>m.  24-,  deBapt.  Chri^,  torn.  i.}. 

XI.  From  the  facts  here  presented  it  will  ba 
tolerably  evident  what  was  the  method  of  preach- 
ing generally  adopted  in  the  earliest  ages  of  th< 
church.  There  was  little  scope  for  the  rhetorical 
Arts  of  the  orator  in  the  earliest  Christian  assem- 
blies; and  probably  Thomassin  is  very  right 
when  he  concludes  :  *'et  Apostolos,  et  Episcopos, 
et  Presbyteros  qui  prioribus  his  saeculis  conciona- 
bantur,  sermones  etludisse  extemporaneos,  inor- 
natos,  ex  abundantii  cordis,  et  plenttudine 
intima  charitatis  "  (  Vet.  et  Nova  Deserip.  JScdes^ 
part  ii.  book  iii.  c.  83).  At  a  later  period,'  when 
a  great  burden  of  doctrinal  teaching  and  polemi- 
cal discussion  was  thrown  upon  a  far  more  cul- 
tured and  leisurely  class  of  clergy,  tha  typical 
discourses  of  the  age  became  much  more  elaborate 
and  literary  in  their  character,  even  while,  no 
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^onbt,  the  great  balk  of  the  popular  preaching 
ri^mained    comparatively    unchanged.     Of    this 
period     Origen,     Tertullian,     Athanasius,     and 
Jerome,  may  be  taken  as  representatives.     By 
the  end  of  the  4th  century,  however,  the  rhetoric 
of  the  schools  has  completely  made  its  way  into 
the  pulpit ;  and  in  the  brilliant  group  of  Christian 
orators  who  Nourished  at  that  period,  St.  John 
Chrysostom,  the  two  Gregories,  of  2«iazianzus>  and 
of  Nyssa,  and  St.  Basil,  we  have  the  typical  ex- 
amples of  a  greatly  altered  style  of  Christian 
preaching.     About  this  time  it  became  usual  to 
preach  sitting  in  the  atnbo  instead  of  in  the  more 
distant-  odhtdra^  in  order  to  be  better  heard. 
The  custom  of  applauding  the  preacher  by  clap- 
ping the  hands  and  stamping  the  feet  ijcpiros) 
extended  itself  by  degrees  into  the  church,  and 
shewed  the  great  change  which  had  passed  over 
the  habits  ot  Christians.   St.  Chrysostom  is  said  to 
have  inveighed  against  this  objectionable  custom 
in  an  eloquent  sermon.  Thick  wts hudlij  applaudtd. 
Rhetoric,  in  fact,  speedily  passed  into  mere  un- 
real and  factitious  artifice  in  that  luxurious  age, 
aukd  the  sermon  seems  to  have  in  some  places 
flunk  to  be  little  higher  than  an  intellectual  ex- 
ercise.   Accordingly,  in  Constantinople  and  other 
great  cities,  popular  preachers  were  loaded  with 
rewards,  with   fame,  and  it   would  seem  with 
rcoomi)euse  of  a  more  substantial  kind.    The  his- 
torian Socrates  (//ist.  lib.  vi.  cap.  11)  tells  a  story 
of  a  certain  bishop  from  Ptolemais,  Antiochus  by 
name,  who  was  very  famous  for  his  eloquence,  and 
having  come  to  Constantinople  and  preached  in  a 
flpreat  many  churches  there,  obtained  by  so  doing  a 
large  sum  of  money,  and  then  returned  home.  Pos- 
sibly  this  prevalent  seculitrity  of  tone  into  which 
the  practice  of  preaching  had  fallen,  may  not  be 
unconnected  with  the  d&use  of  it  in  the  Roman 
church,  and  it  would  seem  throughout  great  part 
of  Western  Europe,  where  at  this  time  a  much 
greater  simplicity  of  manners  and  even  ignorance 
prevailed.   Here,  however,  Hilary,  bishop  of  Aries 
(d.  A.D.  449),  was  renowned  for  his  preaching, 
which  seems  to  have  been  in  some  respects  a 
return  to  a  higher  and  purer  type  of  pastoral 
address.     It  is,  nevertheless,  too  much  like  the 
inflated  compliment  of  the   previous  century, 
when  we  are  told  by  a  contemporary  :  "  Si  Au- 
etastinus  post  Hilarium  fuisset,  judicaretur  in- 
terior.*'  The  writer  of  his  life  gives  the  following 
account  of  his   preaching: — ** Temporalis   vero 
ejus  praetlicatio,   quantum   flumen   eloquentiae 
habuerit,  quas  sententiarum  gemmas  souljiserit, 
aarum  superuorum  sensuum  repererit,  argentum 
flplendeutis   eloquii   abundaverit,   descriptionum 
varias  picturas,  et  rhetoricos  colores  expresserit, 
ferram   spiritalis   gladii  acumen   in  truncandis 
baereticorum  venenatis  erroribus  exercuerit,  non 
dicam  dicere,  sed  ne  cogitare  me  posse  protestor ; 
sedilibus  praeparatis  in  jejunio  ao  hora  diei  sep- 
tima  usque  in  ejus  decimam  epulis  plebem  spiri- 
talibus  saginabat,  pascendo  esurire  cogebat,  esuri- 
ent4>8  ne<[uaquam  jiascere  desistebat.  Si  peritorum 
turba    defuisset,   simplici    sermone   rusticorum 
corda  nutriebat,  at  ubi  instructos  super  venisse 
▼idisset,  sermone,  vultu  pariter  in  quadam  gratia 
inaolita  excitabatur,  seipso  celsior  apparebat  \  ut 
ejusJem   prapclari    doctores  teniporis,  qui  suis 
scriptis  meriti  siimmi  claruere,  Silvius  Eusebius, 
Donnolas,  admiratione  succeusi  in  hac  verba  pro- 
ruperint,  Non  doctrinam,  non  eloquentiam,  sed 
oescio  quid  super  homines  consecutum/' 


XIL  When  we  come  to  the  8th.  century,  and. 
the  beginning  of  the  9th  century,  we  must  con*, 
dude,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  few  specimens 
that  remain,  that  there  was  but  little  preach  in g, 
and  that  what  existed  shews  a  singular  mixture 
of  piety  and  dense  ignorance.  It  would  probably 
be  correct  to  say  that  there  was  little  or  no 
popular  or  public  preaching  at  all ;  the  written 
compositions  that  remain  to  us  from  that  age 
emanated  almost  in  every  case  from  the  monastic 
institutions,  and  were  intended  for  use  within 
their  own  walls  and  for  their  own  members.  On 
the  one  hand,  they  display  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  letter  of  Scripture,  care  and 
acuteness  in  reasoning  upon  it,  and  ardent,^ 
if  simple,  piety.  On  the  other,  the  temper 
of  the  age  was  utterly  uncritical,  and  accepted 
indiscriminately  historical  truth,  and  the  most 
crude  and  incredible  legends.  The  Homilies  which 
are  extant  under  the  name  of  Aelfric  (whether 
written  by  him  or  not,  they  are  apparently  a 
work  of  that  age)  afford  numerous  examples  of 
this  characteristic.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
they  have  many  passages  of  considerable  spiritual 
insight  and  remarkable  earnestness  and  beauty. 

[S.  J.  E.] 

XIII.  Litenxtwr€,  F.  B.  Ferrari  us,  De  Vetenim 
Christtf  Concioniltufy  lib.  iii.  (Mediol.  1621,  often 
reprinted);  J.  Hildebrand,  Exercitationes  cUf, 
Veterum  Coi*cionibu8  (Helmstadt,  16G1);  £; 
Leopold,  Iku  Predujtand  im  Urch'-isient  wn 
(Liineburg,  1846);  Moute,  Christian  Oratory  of 
the  Firnt  Fom-  Centuries  (Cambridge,  1864); 
Paniel,  Oewhichte  der  cftristl.  Beredsamkeit 
(Leipzig,  1839  ff.);  Tzschirner  de  Claris  Eccl, 
Ktf'.  Oratoi-Hms  (Wpxig.  1817-1821);  Th.  Har- 
nack,  OeKhichts  una  'J'fieorie  der  Prtdigt 
(  Krlangen,  1878).  Collections  of  sermons  of  the 
fathers  are  found  in  Combefis,  Bibliotheoi  Patrwn 
Concionatoria  (Paris,  1662);  Pelt  et  Rheinwald, 
Bibfiotheoa  Conci(matoria  (Berlin,  1829  f ).   [C] 

PREBEND.    [Praebenda.] 

PRECARIAE,  PRECARIIJM,  an  agree- 
ment,  lense,  or  charter  (Ducange,  Oioas.),  by 
which  a  life  interest  in  church  property  was 
created,  1,  in  return  for  the  conveyance  of  an 
estate  to  the  church  in  fee  simple;  2,  at  a 
fixed  quit-rent,  in  return  for  fipudal  services. 

I.  In  the  first  case  the  property  appeals  some* 
times  to  have  been  given  orer  with  a  bare  reser- 
vation of  the  .life  interest.  Thus  Augustine 
{Sermo  356,  Migne,  I'atroL  t.  v.  page  1572), 
speaking  of  one  Aurellus,  bishop  of  Carthage, 
tells  a  story  of  a  man  who,  not  expecting  to 
have  children,  conveyed  his  whole  property  to 
the  church,  retsining  merely  a  life  interest 
(retento  sibi  usufructu) ;  when  children  were 
bom  to  him,  the  bishop,  contraiy  to  his  expecta- 
tion, restored  the  property  to  him.  In  most 
cases,  however,  the  arrangement  evidently  {Mir- 
took  largely  of  the  nature  of  a  bargain.  Thus 
the  third  council  of  Tours,  A.D.  813  (c.  51),  replies 
to  the  complaints  made  by  certain  heirs,  who  al- 
leged thst  they  had  been  unfairly  disinheritej,  be- 
cause the  property  to  which  they  had  a  rightful 
claim  had  been  conveyed  to  the  church  under  the 
title  of  **  precarine,"  that  no  one  ever  conveyed 
proj)erty  to  the  church  without  receiving  either 
as  much  as  he  had  given,  or  twice  or  thrice  as 
much  in  the  shape  of  life  interest  (usu  fruc- 
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tiuirio),  and  that,  If  the  donor  made  it  a  condi- 
tion, his  children  or  relations  were  allowed  to 
hold  the  property  on  the  same  terms  that  had 
been  agreed  on  with  himself.  It  is  added  that 
even  relations  who  had  no  legal  claim  were  habi- 
tnally  permitted,  as  a  matter  of  grace,  to  hold 
the  property  which  had  been  conveyed  away 
from  them  (de  qui  illi  jam  erant  per  legem 
exclusi)  if  they  were  willing  to  hold  it  as  a  fief 
(in  beneBcium)  from  the  church.  This  they 
allege  to  be  the  invariable  custom  and  method  of 
the  church.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  com- 
plaints continued  to  be  made  by  heirs  who  con- 
sidered themselves  unjustly  deprived  of  their 
inheritance,  and  that  such  assertions  were  not 
altogether  without  reason  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  the  council  of  Meauz,  A.D.  845 
(c  21),  found  it  necessary  to  declare  in  the  most 
positive  terms  that  no  one  should  dare  to  accept 
'*  precariae."  except  on  condition  that  the 
owner  should  retain  a  life  interest  in  the  pro- 
perty, and  receive  an  annuity  of  twice  the 
amount  from  the  property  of  the  church  (si  res 
proprias  et  ecclesiasticas  uiufmctuario  tenere 
voluerit).  In  case,  however,  the  owner  preferred 
to  convey  the  property  at  once  (ad  praesens 
demiserit)  he  was  to  receive  a  life  interest  to  the 
amount  of  three  times  the  value  from  church 
property,  but  only  for  his  own  life. 

II.  The  second  class  of  "  precariae "  consisted 
of  lands  held  from  the  church  by  military 
tenure,  on  condition  of  rendering  certain  feudal 
services,  and  paying  a  certain  fixed  quit-rent. 
The  occasion  of  the  foundation  of  these  precariae 
is  found  in  the  proceedings  of  the  council  of 
Leptipa,  A.D.  743  (c.  2).  where  an  edict  is  recited 
of  Carloman  the  Elder,  providing  that,  on 
account  of  the  cruel  wars  then  prevailing,  and 
the  necessities  of  the  state  from  the  invasions  of 
surrounding  nations,  the  church  should  allot 
some  estates  for  the  assistance  of  the  army,  to  be 
held  on  lease  and  at  an  annual  rent  (precario  et 
censu),  on  condition  that  the  tenants  should  pay 
a  rent  of  twelve  denarii  for  every  farm  building 
(cai>ati)  to  the  church  to  which  the  property 
belunged.  It  was  carefully  provided  that  the 
estate  should  revert  to  the  church  at  the  death 
of  the  original  holder,  but  if  the  necessity  of  the 
case  required,  or  the  sovereign  willed  it,  the  lease 
should  be  renewed  or  regranted.  These  leases 
might  also  be  revoked  even  before  the  death  of 
the  holder,  in  case  the  church  or  monastery  to 
which  they  belonged  was  in  acttfal  need. 

A  capitulary  of  Charles  the  Great  (A.D.  779, 
c.  13)  provides  for  the  renewal  of  "  precariae " 
already  subsisting,  and  the  granting  of  them  in 
cases  where  they  did  not  exist.  From  the 
wording  of  the  capitulary  it  appears  that  there 
were  two  classes  of  these  leases,  some  dependent 
directly  on  the  church,  and  others  in  which  the 
sovereign  was  concerned,  for  it  directs  that  a 
distinction  should  be  made  (sit  discretio)  between 
the  precariae  founded  by  the  will  of  the  sovereign 
(de  verbo  nostro  factas)  and  those  granted  by  the 
free  will  of  the  church  from  its  own  property. 
Another  edict  (Addit.  iv.  §  32)  further  provides 
that  thuc«  who  refuse  to  pay  their  quit-rent,  their 
tenths,  and  nones,  or  defer  to  seek  a  renewal  of 
their  leases,  shall  forfeit  their  fiefs,  which  shall 
return  in  absolute  and  perpetual  possession  to 
the  church  to  which  they  belong.  See  also 
Capit.  V.  c.  198. 


As  might  have  been  expected,  the  holders  of 
these  leases  were  engaged  in  a  continual  effort 
to  assert  hei*editary  rights  over  the  estates  so 
held,  and  indeed  to  claim  them  as  their  abso- 
lute property,  on  payment  of  the  fixed  quit- 
rent.  Such  claims  were  absolutely  negatived  by 
imperial  decrees.  A  capitulary  of  Charles  the 
Great  {Capit.  vii.  c.  104),  after  reciting  the  evils 
that  had  fallen  upon  states  in  consequence  of 
seizing  the  property  of  the  church,  expressly 
provides  that  no  one  shall  hold  church  lands  ex- 
cept as  "  precariae  " ;  that,  on  the  death  of  the 
holder,  they  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  church, 
and  that  the  bishops  shall  elect  either  to  receive 
them  or  to  regrant  them  on  the  same  conditions. 
It  is  emphatically  added  that  the  property  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  bishops  of  the  particular 
church  to  which  it  belonged,  and  dealt  with 
them  according  to  the  law  (canonioe). 

The  mistrust  of  the  bishops  indicated  in  the ' 
careful  wording  of  the  latter  provision  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  altogether  unfounded.  There 
are  traces,  even  in  the  slender  notices  of  pre- 
cariae which  are  found  in  the  records  of  councils, 
not  only  that  the  sovereign  occasionally  found 
them  a  convenient  method  of  appropriating,  with 
a  colour  of  legality,  the  estates  of  the  church, 
but  that  bishops  sometimes  used  them,  as  leases 
of  church  property  have  been  used  in  later  days, 
to  further  their  individual  interests.  Thus  the 
council  of  Meaux,  a.d.  845  (c.  22),  apparently 
referring  to  the  precariae  mentioned  in  the  capi- 
tulary of  Charles  the  Great,  above  quoted,  pro- 
tests that  the  sovereign  has  no  power  to  i^ue 
precepts  concerning  precariae  created  by  the 
church  (praecepta  regalia  super  precariis  eccle- 
siasticis  neri),  and  also  (c.  21)  decrees  that  certain 
**  precariae  "  which  had  been  granted  by  bishops 
who  were  in  illegal  occupation  of  sees  which  were 
really  vacant,  should  be  resumed,  and  granted, 
if  desirable,  by  proper  ecclesiastical  or  civil 
authority  (cum  authoritate  ecclesiastica  vel 
civili).  The  latter  expression  seeming  to  indicate 
that  the  state  had  some  power  of  granting  "  pre- 
cariae "  out  of  the  estates  of  the  church.  The 
same  council  decrees  (c  22)  that  **  precariae," 
according  to  ancient  rule  and  custom,  should  b« 
renewed  every  five  years. 

It  was  evident  from  these  decrees  that  the 
system  of  "  precariae  "  was  never  altogether  free 
from  unfairness  and  dishonesty,  though  there  is 
no  express  mention  of  the  abuses  which  it  fos- 
tered in  times  later  than  our  present  limita. 
That  donors  of  property  regarded  the  svstem 
with  at  least  suspicion  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  gifts  were  sometimes  made  subject  to 
the  special  provision  that  they  should  not  be 
granted  as  precariae.  Thus  the  second  council 
of  Vermez,  a.d.  853  (c.  2),  revoked  the  conces- 
sion as  a  *' precariae "  of  a  certain  monastery 
belonging  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Dionysius,  because 
the  donor  of  the  property  in  question  had  made 
it  a  condition  that  it  never  should  be  granted  as 
a  fief  or  **  precai'iae  "  (nee  beneficiario  nee  pre- 
cario jure  distrahendnm).  [P.  0.] 

PBECENTOR,  the  leader  of  the  singers  in 
the  chanting  of  the  psalms  and  the  other 
musical  portions  of  the  churrh  service,  '*qui 
vocem  praemittit  in  cantn"  (Isidor.  Oriffg.  lib. 
vii.  c  11) ;  "  qui  cantando  vece  et  manu  in- 
citat,  ut  servus  qui  boves  stimulo  minana  dald 
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Tooe  bobns  jubilet "  (Honorins  Angustod.  Oemma 
Animae,  i.  17).    Other  names  were  iwofioKtifs, 
(a  prompter);  ^tnnurKhsj  monitor^  8ugge8tor,pacUmi 
pronunttator  or  praenuntiator,  archkanior.     We 
find  no  distinct  medtion  of  this  office  before  the 
4th  century.    We  then  have  abundant  eyidence 
of  the  custom  of  dividing  the  pealms  and  canticles 
between  one  leader,  who  recited  the  first  half  of 
the  verse,  and  the  people  who  took  it  up  and 
sang  the  latter  half,   '^praecinebant  cantores, 
populus  rero  snccinebat      (Coteler.  in  Conatit 
Apostot,   note  34,   p.   260).     At  Caesarea,  we 
learn  from  Basil's  letter  to  the  Neocaesareans 
(^Epist,  207  [63],  {  3),  the  psalmody  was  some- 
times antiphonal;    sometimes    one    began    the 
strain,  and  the  rest  responded    (pi  Xoarol  6iny- 
Xoikri).    We    see   that  the   same  custom  was 
adopted  at  Alexandria  from  Athanasins's  narra- 
tire  of  his  escape  from  the  soldiers  who  were 
tent  to  apprehend  him.    When  the  church  was 
beset  with  the  military  force,  he  directed  the  deacon 
to  commence  the  137th  Psalm,  and  the  people 
to  respond  at  the  close  of  each  verse  '*  For  His 
mercy  endureth  for  ever,**  and  then  quietly  to 
disperse  (Athanas.  dt  Fug.  {  34,  p.  717).     The 
cnstom  at  Antioch  was  the  same,  as  we  learn 
from    Chrysostom,    **  He  who    chants,    chants 
alone,  and,  though  all  utter  the  response,  the 
Toice  is  wafled  as   from  one  month"  {ffomil. 
zxxvi.  in  1  Cor.  ziv.  §9).    A  similar  direction  is 
given  in  the  Apostolical  Oonstitutiona — ^^  Let  some 
person  sing  the  hymns  of  David,  and  let  the 
people  join  at  the  conclusion  of  the  verses" 
(tA   &Kpocrlxi^   6wo^€i\x4rt»)  (lib.   ii.   c  57). 
Sidonius  ApoUinaris  is  evidence  of   the  same 
custom  in  the  Gallican  church  in  the  5th  cen- 
tury— "  Phalmorum  hie  modulator  et  phonascus  " 
nib.  iv.  Ep.  11).     These  leaders  of  the  chant 
formed  a  distinct  class,  called  6iro/3o\c<!f  (Socr. 
ff.  E,  V.  22),  originally  belonging  to  the  order  of 
'*  lectores  "  (Mart«;ne  de  Ant.  Eocl.  Diadpl.  c  iii. 
§  89),  of  whom,  in  Justinian's  time,  there  were 
as  many  as  twenty -six  attached  to  the  church  of 
Constantinople  (Justin.  Novell,  iii.  o.  1).     They 
were  forbidden  to  wear  an  orarium  (Can.  Laodic 
23;  Labbe,  i.  1500),  as  being  a  too  distinctly 
clerical  symbol,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
prohibited    from    singing    in    a    secular  dress 
(Canon   11,  Bracar.  II.;   Labbe,  v.   841).     In 
process  of  time,  the  name  praeomtor  became 
restricted  in  the  Western  church   to  a  single 
person,  or  sometimes  two  persons — the  Oemma 
Animae,  speaks  of  those  '*  qui  chorum  utrimque 
regunt  "  (i.  74)— who  had  the  chief  regulation 
of  the  musical  portion  of  the  service,  and  con- 
ducted  it  himself,  per  baculwnj  beating  time 
-with  a  baton,  and  proclaimed  from  the  atnbo  the 
title  of  the  psalm  (Cassiodor.  Praef.  in  Ps.  c  2). 
The  narrative  of  Beda  makes  us  acquainted  with 
several  persons  bearing  this  title  of  office,  such  as 
James,   the    chanter,   who  —  **magister    eccle- 
stasticae  cantionis  juxta  morem   Romanum  " — 
nobly  remained  in  Northumbria  when  Paulinus 
fled  aAer    Penda's  victory  at  Hatfield  (Beda, 
JSbc/.  Bis*,  ii.  20).     Stephen  Eddi  (Haedde),  the 
biographer  of  Wilfrid,   after  James,   **  primus 
cantandi  magister  Nordanhymbrorum  ecclojuis  " 
(^Spid.  iv.  2).  PuttX,  afterwards  bishop  of  Rochester, 
-irhose  special  skill  in  chanting  had  been  derived 
from    the    disciples    of    pope    Gregory  (U>id.). 
Maban,  the  chanter  of  Hexham  (jU>id.  v.  20),  and, 
above  all,  John,  the  praecentor,  archioantator  of 
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St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  sent  by  pope  Agatho,  at 
Benedict  Biscop's  request,  A.D.  680,  to  teach  the 
monks  of  Wearmouth  the  Roman  style  of  sing- 
ing and  reading,  and  to  arrange  the  yearly 
cycle  (thid.  iv.  18),  *<  which,  in  its  results,  affected 
the  whole  church  of  England  "  (Bright,  Early 
EngUih  Ckurch  Sittory,  p.  814).  [£.  V.] 

PBECES.  I.  While  always  capable  of  a 
more  general  meaning,  this  word  was  largely 
used,  to  denote  a  series  of  short  petitions,  espe- 
cially such  as  were  dictated  to  the  people  by  the 
ministers  of  common  prayer.  In  this  usage 
there  was  a  distinction  between  orationes  and 
preceSj  orationes  being  longer  forms  of  prayer, 
complete  in  themselves,  as  collects.  We  observe 
the  restricted  use  of  ^*  preoes  "  in  St.  Cyprian, 
253 :  "  Fratres  nostros  ....  in  mentem  habe- 
9tis  in  orationibus  vestris,  et  eis  vicem  boni 
operis  in  sacrificiis  et  precibus  repraesentetis  " 
(Epiat.  62  ad  Januar.).  Here  preces  =  the 
eucharistie  litany,  in  connexion  with  which  the 
names  of  benefactors  were  given  out  [Litant, 
Names,  Oblation  of].  St.  Augustine,  after 
speaking  of  the  several  petitions  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  says,  **  Preoe$  istas  Jurisperitus  coeli 
dicUvit "  (/S^m.  114,  §  5). 

The  preces  of  the  West  were  at  first  always 
bidden  or  dictated  by  the  deacon,  like  those  of 
the  East  (thence  called  **  diaoonica"),  from  which 
they  were  derived.  Thus,  Qermanus  of  Paris, 
555,  speaks  of  the  "  Levites  singing  the  preces 
for  the  people "  (Expos,  Bret.  Lit.  Oall.  c.  De 
Prece).  So  Isidore  of  Seville,  about  610 :  **  Ad 
ipsum  (diaconum)  quoque  pertinet  officium  pre- 
cum  "  (Epist.  ad  Leudefr,  8).  But  at  Rome,  as 
we  infer  from  the  language  of  Pseudo-Innocent, 
the  litany  was  already  said  by  the  priest  before 
the  beginning  of  the  6th  century :  "  De  nomini- 
bus  vero  recitandis,  antequam  preces  saoerdoi 
faciat,"&c  (Epist.  ad  Decent,  c  2.^ 

II.  The  preces  were  peculiarly  the  prayer  of 
the  people,  and  even  of  their  children,  as  St. 
Chrysostom  expressly  tells  them  (Horn.  71  or  72 
in  S.  Matt.  Ev.  §  4),  and  naturally  dropped  out 
of  common  use  in  the  liturgy  when  the  people 
no  longer  understood  the  language  in  which  they 
were  required  to  respond.  Vestiges  of  them, 
however,  remain  in  the  ancient  sacramentaries. 
Thei^  are  two  metrical  litanies  given  for  use  on 
£aster  eve  in  the  Besan^on  sacramentary,  found 
by  Mabillon  at  Bobio,  and  assigned  by  him  to  the 
7th  century.  They  are  preceded  by  the  rubric. 
"Incipit  Precis  (str;)  de  eodem  Die^'(ifi4S.  ItaL 
i.  319).     See  Notitia  Euchariatioa,  p.  304,  ed.  2. 

These  ** preces"  contain  seven  verses  each. 
The  same  sacramentary  gives,  in  a  part  for 
general  use,  three  collects  headed  Oratio  post 
Preoem  (282),  one  of  which  refers  very  distioctly 
to  the  litany  which  originally  preceded  it. 
Two  similar  prayers  in  the  Gothico-Gallican 
Mi«sal  retain  the  old  headings,  **  Collectio  poet 
Precem"  (Liturg.  Gall.  190X  and  **  Post  Prec." 
(251).  Both  pray  that  the  people  may  be 
heard,  thus  implying  that  they  had  been 
praying.  There  are  two  similar  prayers,  with 
the  heading  **  Post  Precem "  in  the  Prankish 
Missal  of  the  7th  century  (ibid.  324-5).  In 
two  Gallican  liturgies  (Mia:*.  Qoth.  in  Lit. 
Gall  243 ;  Mias.  Gall.  Vet.  359)  we  find  for  use 
on  Easter  eve  sets  of  twelve  or  thirteen  short 
intercessory  prayers,  each  introduced  by  a  request 
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[PasFAGE  (II.)]  ft^n*  t^  priMt  to  th«  people 
thmt  they  would  pray  for  some  object  or  claM  of 
persons,  as  for  those  then  ami  there  keeping 
Lnter,  those  in  exile  and  amble  to  keep  it ;  for 
tli#  clergy ;  for  deTutedrirghis ;  givers  ot'alms,  &c. 
In  a  third  we  find  only  the  requests — **  bedes  " 
iti  the  stricter  sensa-^'tke  prayer  being  left  te 
the  silent  devotion  of  the  people,  except  that 
the  priest  says  a  general  **  Collectio  **  at  the  end 
{Sacram,  GaUie.  (the  fiesan^n)  in  Mus.  Itai.  i. 
320).  In  the  last  these  bedes  follow  immediately 
the  metrical  litany  cited  above.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  foiu  of  this  office,  is  derived  from  a 
litany  as  bidden  piece-meal  bv  the  deacon 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  hut^  and  of  the 
churches  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  They  were  probably 
also  a  substitute  for  such  a  litany.  That  which 
had  been  the  common  euoharistic  litany  was  re- 
tained on  Easter  eve,  after  ita  disuse  at  other 
times  {Sacram*  Qelas.  «.  s.  i.  564;  Ord.  Bom.  i. 
Mua.  Ital.  ii.  26,  35) ;  but  it  had  become  little 
■lore  than  the  npetition  of  Kyries,  and  the 
VBcitals  of  a  long  string  of  saints'  names  (tee 
examples,  J/iaa  Mbz.  I^lie,  187 ;  Martene  de 
AnL  hcoL  RU.  lib.  i.  c  i.  18,  Ordd.  6,  21).  At 
this  stage,  I  would  suggest,  the  want  of  the 
intercessions  in  the  old  litanies  was  felt ;  and 
the  churches  in  Qaul  sought  to  restore  them  in 
another  form  by  introducing'  the  prefaces  and 
eollects  above  described. 

The  Hispano-Got^ic  preces  came  between  the 
9B0PHKCV  and  the  epistle;  and  those  for  the 
fint  five  Sundays  in  Lent  were  retained  in  that 

Slace  to  the  Isist,  and  are  still  so  used  in  the 
turgy  as  celebrated  in  the  parish  churches  of 
St.  .lusta  and  St.  Mark  at  Toledo  (ifiiss.  Manor, 
Leslie,  94,  105,  117,  128,  139).  The  Ambrosian 
Missal  still  retains  two  sets  of  preces  for  alter- 
Ante  use  on  the  second  and  three  following 
Sundays  in  Lent.  They  are  said  b^  the  deacon 
after  the  introit.  Traces  of  the  eucharistic 
preces  are  also  found  in  the  earlier  Roman  saci*a- 
Aientarr.  The  heading  to  Missae,  **  Orationes  et 
PrBoes^  is  of  frequent  oceurrence,  though  the 
latter  had  disappeared  {Lit,  Rem.  Vet.  Murat.  ». 
349,  Leon. ;  493,  504,  Ic,  Gelas.).  The  later 
Gregorian  correcta  this  by  the  emifesion  of  gt 
Preces.  See  the  various  coidices :  M\ir.  ii.  7,  10, 
kc. ;  Pamel.  ibid  ii.  187,  196,  &o. ;  Menard,  0pp. 
».  Greg.  ed.  Ben.  iii.  82,  96,  Sic  f  Rocca,  0pp.  S. 
Greg.  ed.  Autv.  1615,  r.  68,  73,  &e.  Allusions 
to  the  preces  of  the  people,  similar  to  those  of 
the  Gallican  collects  cited  above,  ara  frequent  in 
the  Roman.  Thus:  **Exaudi,  CKmitae,  snppli- 
eum  f>reces"  {Sacr.  Leon.  (b.  i.  517);  "Suscipe^ 
Domine,  pieces  popull  Tui  *  (Gelas.  572)  j 
•*  Prices  populi  Tui  ...  .  eiaiwH"  (686),  kt. 
Nor  were  these  expressions  rejected  by  the 
Gregorian  reviser,  as  they  were  easily  understood 
of  the  whole  office  when  the  proper  *^  preces 
populi  "  had  fallen  out.  They  occur,  of  course, 
here  in  the  collect  for  the  day,  which  in  the 
Roman  rite  followed  the  litany.  See  examples, 
Sucr.  Qre,].  Mur.  ii.  19,  26,  27,  31,  34^  &c. 
Several  of  our  own  collects  preserve  this  allusion 
to  the  preces.  The  following  are  among  the 
more  obvious  examples :  Coll.  for  Septuagesima 
(comp.  Sacr.  Greg.  u.  s.  26),  tenth  Sunday  after 
Trinitv  {S.  Or.  169),  and  twenty-third  after 
Trinity  {ibid.  175). 

III.  The  petitions  dictated  by  the  deacons  for 
the  catechumens  and  penitents  before  their  dis- 


missal were  also  called  *<  preces.**  Germanns 
(tt.  s.)  tells  us,  in  the  dialect  of  his  day,  that  after 
the  lessons  "deprecarent  pro  illoa  Levitae, 
diceret  sac^rdos  collecta ;  post  prece  exixent 
posted  foris  qui  dlgni  non  erant  stare  dum  in- 
ferebatur  oblatio.**  The  Hispano-Gothic  pre<»9 
for  penitents  in  Lent  are  extant  {Hiss.  Mozar^ 
Leslie,  99-147). 

IV.  At  Rome  the  canon  in  the  liturgy  was 
sometimes  called  Prex,  Thus  Vigilius,  538, 
after  speaking  of  the  general  "  Ordo  precum  in 
solemnitate  missarum,"  says  to  a  correspondent^ 
Profutums  of  Braga,  **  Ipsius  canouicae  predi 
textum  direximus  subter  adjectum,  quem  Deo 
propitio  ex  Apostolica  traditione  snscepimus  ** 
(A*otw  Collect.  Cone.  1470,  Par.  1683,  §  5 ;  in 
Labb.  and  Hard.  '*  ad  Eutherium  ").  Gregory  I« 
in  598  :  **  Orationem  vero  Dominicam  idcirco  post 
preoem  dicimus,  quia  mos  Apostolum  fuit  ut 
ad  ipsam  solummodo  orationem  oblationeni 
hostiae  consecrarent  **  {Epist.  ad  Joan.  Syrac  rii, 
64).  He  had  been  blamed,  ^quia  orationem 
Dominicam  mox  post  oanonem  dici  .statuistis  ** 
(•WdL)  [W.  E.  S.], 

PBEFACE  (I.).  A  form  in  every  liturgy 
serving  as  an  introduction  tb  the  anaphora  or 
missa  fidelium. 

The  Benediction. — In  most  offices  the  prefiaioe 
began,  after  the  first  liturgic  period,  with  a  bene- 
diction by  the  priest,  derived  from  2  Cor.  xiii. 
14,  to  which  the  people  responded,  or  with  the 
ordinary  mutual  salutation    of  the  priest  and 
people.    This  part  of  the  preface  cannot  claim 
an  apostolic  origin,  for  it  is  not  mentioned  by 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  in  his  close  account  of  the 
liturgy  of  his  church,  A.D.  350  {Cat&:'i.  Myst.  v. 
2,  3),  nor  in  the  West  do  we  find  it  in  the  Gelasian 
sacramentary  (Murat.   LiU  Rf/m,    Vet.   i.  695), 
nor  attached   to  the  canon  as  borrowed  from 
Rome  by  the  Franks  in  the  8th  century  {Lii^ 
Gall.  Mabill.  326),   nor  have  i  met  with  any 
reason  for  supposing  that  it  had  a  place  in  any 
purely  Gallican  liturgy.     Tet  the  benediction  is 
very  ancient  in  the  Last.    St.  Chrysostom,  398, 
alludes  to  it;  the   priest  **does  not  touch  the 
offering  without  first  praying    that  the  grace 
f^om  the  Lord  may  be  on  you  "  {Horn.  i.  in  Pej^ 
tec.  4);     Theodoret,  a.d.  423,  thought  it  uni- 
versal, for  he  callait  ''^the  commencement  of  the 
mystical  litui*gy   in  all  the  churches  **  {Epist. 
146,  ad  Joan.   Oecon.).    In  the  liturgy  of  St. 
Junes,  used  at  Jerusalem,  it  appeal^  in  this 
form:  '^The  love  of  the  Lord  and  Father,  the 
grace  of  the  Son  and  God,  and  the  fellowship 
and   gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  with  you  all  ** 
{Cbcbx  Liturg.  Assem.  v.  32).     Similar  expan- 
sions or  variations  of  the  apostolic  benedictioa 
are  found  in  all  the  Syrian  liturgies  (Renaudot^ 
Oottect.  Lit.  Orient,  ii.  21,  30,  126,  134,  &c),  in 
the  Egyptian  rites  of  St.  Gregory,  Coptic  and 
Greek  {ihUt.  i.  27,  98),  in  the  Armenian  (Nenle, 
Hist.  East.  Ch.  Introd.  530),  and  the  Clementioe 
{Qmstit,  Apost,  viii.  12).  The  Nestorian  liturgies, 
which  in    their  more    ancient  parts  represent 
thase  ef  Constantinople  nnd  Mopsuestin  before  the 
8chi»m,  are  more  faithf\il  to  the  text  of  Script ure« 
but  they  read  **  us  **  for  "  you  "  at  the  end,  and 
add  **  Now  and  for  ever,  world   without  end  ** 
(Ren.  tt.  8.  ii.   589,  617,  626 ;  Missa  MaUAar. 
Raulin,  312).     St.   Ba>il  and  St.   Chrysost^im 
differ  fh>m  St.  Paul  only  by  giving    in  the 
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8«*0Piid  clause  "  the  love  of  the  God  and  Father" 
(^KtuhohjioUy  Goar,  165,  75).  A  few  Eastern 
liturgies  do  not  use  this  benediction.  St.  Mark 
and  the  Greek  Alexandrine  of  St.  Basil  hare 
instead,  **  The  Lord  be  with  you  all "  (Ren.  i. 
144,  64),  the  Coptic  SS.  Basil  and  Cyril,  "the 
Lord  be  with  you"  (ibid.  13,  40). 

The  Mozarabic  is  the  only  Western  liturgy  which 
follows  here  (with  its  own  variations)  the  more 
common  oriental  form  :  *'  The  grace  of  God  the 
Father  Almighty,  the  peace  and  love  of  onr  Lord 
Jesus  Chrbt,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  be  with  us  all  evermore "  (ifiM.  ifor. 
Leslie,  4).  'The  Milanese  has,  **  The  Lord  be  with 
you"  (RittuU.  SS.  PP.  Pameh  i.  300);  and  this 
(probtibly  borrowed  from  Milan)  is  found  in  all 
the  extant  copies  of  the  Roman  Gregorian 
(Pamel.  ii.  178 ;  Rocca^  0pp.  Greg.  v.  63,  ed- 
its 15  ;  Murat  ii.  1 ;  Menard.  0pp.  Greg.  ed.  Ben. 
iii.  1 ;  Gerbert,  Mbnum.  Ecd.  A  lemon.  232 ;  &c.). 

The  common  response  t«>  both  benedictions  is, 
''  And  with  thy  spirit."  This  is  recojrnised  ^jt 
St  Chrysostom  (u.  «.) :  '^  And  ye  respond  to 
him,  *  And  with  thy  spirit.'  **  In  a  few  liturgies, 
lU  the  Nestorian  (u.  8.  589,  626),  and  the  Syro- 
Jaoobite  of  Eustathius  of  Antioch  (Jbi/L  235)  and 
Jacobus  Baradatus  (347),  the  people  answer, 
Amen.  The  Mozarabic  is  peculiar :  **  And  with 
men  of  good  will."  Several  versicles  and  re- 
sponses with  the  kiss  of  peace  follow  before  the 
Surmm  Corda  u  said  {Atss.  Motor.  Leslie,- 4, 
1^27). 

Theodoret  evidently  regardea  this  benediction 
i»  the  opening  of  the  Missa  Fidelium,  and  we 
diould  infer  from  St.  Chrysostom  that  it  was  ,a 

Sart  of  it,  and  near  the  beginning.  In-  the 
turgy  of  Milan  (u.  8.)  it  is  preceded  by  the 
rubric,  Prae/atio  in  Canonem^  and  in  some 
Oriental  rites  (the  Coptic  St.  Basil  and  Stu  Cyril, 
Ren.  i.  13,  40)  by  the  title  Anaphoba,  or  by 
the  rubric,  *'  The  priest  says  the  canon  "  (Zti. 
Kestiyr.  ibid.  ii.  58^,617)'.  It  is  nevertheless  not 
improbable  that  originally  it  was  the  close  of 
the  former  and  less  sacred  part  of  the  liturgy,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  TroUope  {Lit.  of  ^.  Jomes^  67)L 
This  opinion  derives  countenance  from  the  fttcts, 
that  in  the  Mozarabic  thtf  peace  is  given  (leslie, 
4) ;  in  the  Armenian,  the  deacon  uttenthiscry  of 
^'  The  doors,  the  doors  '^  (l^eale,  u.  s.)  >  in  the 
Kestorian,  the  gifts  are  signed  (Ren.  ii.  ^9^  6 17, 
626);  between  the  salutotion  and  the  S^sum 
Coriia  ;  and  also  from  the  response,  Amen,  to  the 
former  in  the  very  ancient  rite  of  Kestori«ifl 
(i626). 

Surtmn  Corda. — ^the  next  metnber  of  t^e  pre- 
face is  Sw8um  Corda,  <*  Lift  up  your  hearts,** 
as  it  is  commonly  given.  In  one  form  or  another 
this  is  found  in  every  perfect  litai^,  whence  it  is 
reasonably  inferred  to  be  apostolic  l*he  earliest 
Greek  writer  who  quotes  it.  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem, 350,  has  "Kwn  rhs  Ko^olas  {Caieoh.  Myst. 
Y.  3),  which  evince*  its  superior  antiquity  both 
by  its  simplicity  and  its  exact  corresjiondence  to 
the  commoiv  and  earlier  Latin  form,  Swaum 
Corda.  To  the  latter^  St.  Cyprian,  252,  is  the 
earliest  witness :  "  Sacerdos,  ante  orationera  prae- 
fatione  praemissa,  parat  fratrum  mentes  dicendo^ 
Sursutn  Corda  "  (de  Oral.  Domm.  152,  ed.  169aJ. 
St.  Augustine :  *'  Si  in  terra  obruis  cor  tuum, 
erubesce ;  quia  mentiris  cum  respondes  quando 
andis,  annum  Cor.  '^  {Serm.  .S4d,  §  4).  The 
singular  ow  for  the  oorda  of  St.  Cyprian  is  so 


frequent  in  St.  Augustine  (see  also  Ssrm.  25, 
§7  ;  53,  §  14 ;  86,  §  1  ;  Enirr.  ii.  in  Psalm.  31, 
I  21 ;  &c.)  as  to  indicate  a  difference  between  the 
liturgies  of  Carthage  and  Hippo.  A  later  writer,' 
compiling  a  sermon  from  St.  Augustine  {Serm, 
261,  §  1),  changes  his  cor  into  corda  {S(.Tm.  177» 
§2,  in  App.  iv.  ad  (fpp,  Aug.).  Caesarius  of 
Aries,  5u2  has  the  plural :  *'  Dicente  Sacerdote* 
Su^'sum  Corda  "  {Serm.  40,  §  4).  Germanus  of 
Paris,  555 :  *'  Sursum  corda  ideo  sacerdos  habere 
admonet,  ut  nulla  cogitsitio  terrena  maneat  in 
pectoribus  nostris"  {Expos.  Breo,  Lit.  GallJ 
Migne,  Ixxii.  94). 

The  liturgies  of  Rome  and  Milan  have  Sursurrti 
Corda  (u.  8.).  So,  as  we  have  learnt  from  Cae- 
sarius and  Germanus  above,  had  the  Galliciin ;  so 
has  the  Mozarabic  (if.  s.),  but  in  that  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  versfcle  and  response :  "  Aures  ad 
Dominum.  R.  Chorus:  Habemus  ad  Dominum." 
ft  is  singular  that'  no  Greek  liturgy  preserves 
the  exact  Words  cited  by  St.  Cyril.  St.  Clement 
(«.  8%)  has,  ^Aytt  rhif  vovv ;  St.  James  (u.  s.),  '*\vv 
<rx»f'*^  '''^f^  '^<'vv  iral  rhs  Kop^ias,  which  latter  is 
the  form  cited  by  St.  Chrysostom  {Horn.  ix.  de 
Ppenit.  ii.  349),  and  by  Anastasius  Sinaita  {Orat, 
de  Sacra  Synnxiy  Gretseri,  Ojrp.  li.  454).  The' 
'Greek  St.  Basil  add  St.  Chrysostom  give,  "Aw 
ffx^liw  rhs  KopHlasx  as  do  also  the  Greek  litur- 
gies of  Alexandria  (Ren.  i.  64,  99).  And  this  also 
is  cited  in  the  same  passage  by  Anastasius,  tat 
if  he  were  familiar  with  both  forms.  St. 
M'ark  (u.  s.  144),  gives,  "Kvn  6fimf  rhs  KopStat* 
The  Nestorian  Liturgy  of  the  Blessed'  Apostlet 
preserves  the  simple  form,  ''Lift  up  your 
minds  "  (Ren.  ii.  589) ;  but  it  is  greatly  enlarged 
and  paraphrased  in  those  Ascribed  to  Nestorius 
and  Theodore :  '*  Above  in  the  height  of  the 
highest,  and  in  the  awful  plaoe  of  praise,  where 
the  fluttering  of  the  wings  of  the  cherubims 
ceases  not,  neither  is  there  any  intermission  to 
their  hallelujahs,  or  to  the  song  of  Itolv,  Holy^ 
Holy,  of  the  seraphim,  thither  lift  up  you^^ 
hearts"  (Badger's  Nest^rianSy  223;  Ren.  U; 
617,  626).  One  Ordo  Communis  of  the  Syrian 
Melchites  and  Jacobites  is  also  marked  by  the* 
verbosity  of  the  nation :  *'  Above,  where  Christ 
sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God  .the  Father,  be 
lifted  the  minds  and  understandings  and  hearts 
of  us  all*^  (Ren.  ii.  21) ;  but  with  one  exception 
(Xysius,  135)  all  the  other  Syrian  forms  in 
which  it  is  expressed,  including  the  common  St« 
James,  give,  **  Lift  up  your  hearts "  (»6id  32, 
127,  146,  155,  &c.).  In  two  only  the  salutation 
and  its  sequel  is  represented  by  the  beginning^ 
*<The  love,"  &c*  (ii.  256,  613),  where  the  rest, 
including  the  Surstun,  is  doubtless  to  be  taken 
from  the  Ordo  Communis.  The  Coptic  liturgies 
as  translated  give,  **  Lift  up  your  hearts  "  {Bas, 
Ren.  i.  13 ;  Neal%  532),  and  '*  Sursum  Corda  ** 
{Greg.  Cyr.  Ren.  28,  40),  but  the  original  Greek 
which  here  is  still  employed  in  the  service  ("  el 
antiquitatis  reverentia,"  Ren.  i.  226, 227  ;  ii.  641) 
is,  ^Aptt  iifi&y  rhs  xapiias  (i.  13).  The  clause 
before  us  has  dropped  out  of  the  very  corrupt 
Liturgia  Communis  or  Cnnon  Universalis  of  the 
Abyssinian  church  (Ren.  i,  513),  but,  fW>m  the 
statement  of  Renaudot,  appears  to  be  in  all  their 
other  liturgies  (226).  In  the  Armenian  it  is 
siud  by  the  deacon:  "Lift  up  your  minds  on 
high  with  the  fear  of  God  "  (Xeale,  530). 

The  response,  "  Wo  lift  them  up  unto  the 
Lord,"  is  noticed  among  the  Greeks  by  Cyril  of 
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JaniMlem  (u.  «.)•  "Then  je  answer, *^x<'M"' 
vphs  rhy  tcipaov.**  Yet  it  does  not  appear  in  the 
litargj  of  Jerosalem,  though  found  in  some 
form  or  other  in  every  other.  Si,  Chrysostom 
{Hom,  ix.  de  Poen.)  cites  it  in  the  same  words  as 
does  also  Anastasins  Sinaita  (u.  f,  455,  466),  and 
this  is  the  common  reading  in  the  Greelc  litur- 
gies— ^in  St  Clement,  St.  Mark,  and  the  Greek 
Alexandrines,  in  St.  Basil  and  St.  Chrysostom. 
Renaudot  renders  the  Syrian  Ordo  Communis  (ii. 
21),  "Sunt  ad  Dominum;"  and  so  Masius,  the 
Syrian  St.  Basil  (586)  ;  but  the  former  gives  the 
'*  Habemus  ad  Dominum "  in  every  other 
Syrian  liturgy,  except  that  of  Xystus,  where  we 
read,  *'  Habemus  ad  Te,  Domine  "  (135).  The 
Kestorian  liturgies :  "  Sunt  ad  [apud  MaicA.  u.  s. 
812]  Te,Deus  Abraham,  Isaac,  et  Israel,  rexgloriae 
(^Be'iL  Apost.  gloriose,  A'est,  pergloriose,  Mai,) ; 
but  Theodore  (u.  s.)  simply,  **Sunt  apud  Te, 
Deus."  The  Armenian  (u.  s.)  has,  "  We  have 
lifted  them  up  to  Thee,  Father  Almighty." 

Among  the  Latins,  St.  Cyprian  (de.  Or,  Dom. 
n.  s.),  St.  Augustine  {Serm.  227,  345,  {  4,  &c.), 
Caesarius  (Serm,  40,  {  4),  and  others,  quote  from 
their  liturgies  "Habemus  ad  Dominum."  Accord- 
ing to  St.  Augustine,  "quotidie  per  universum 
orbem  humanum  genus  una  paene  voce  respon- 
det,  Sw^aum  oorda  $e  habere  ad  Pominum**  (De 
Ver.  Selig,  3,  §  5).  The  Roman  and  Ambrosian 
liturgies  give  this  formula,  which  the  testimony 
of  Caesarius  proves  to  have  been  used  in  Gaul. 
The  Mozarabic  only  has,**Levemns  ad  Dominnm" 
(Leslie,  4,  227). 

Eucharistia, — ^Another  versicle  is  then  said, 
properly,  as  in  most  liturgies,  by  the  priest, 
but  in  the  Armenian  by  the  deacon.  St.  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  gives  it  thus,  E{fXttpi<rr^<rt»fi€y  r^ 
Kvp(^  (Catech,  Myet,  v.  4) ;  but  it  is  not  found 
In  the  ^liturgy  of  his  church  (St.  James).  It 
occurs  in  the  same  words  in  St.  Clement  (Const, 
Ap.  viii.  12),  in  St.  Basil,  in  St.  Chrysostom  (Goar, 
75,  165),  and  in  the  Greek  Alexandrine  of  St. 
Basil  and  of  St.  Gregory  (Renaud.  i.  64, 99),  but 
St.  Mark  has,  ^vxapurr^fitw  r.  k,  (144).  The 
Armenian  adds,  "  With  all  our  hearts  '*  (Neale, 
530).  The  Coptic  rites  have  the  same  as  the 
Greek,  "Let  us  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord" 
(jthx'V^'^^t^^i  13*  28}  ^)'  There  are  frequent 
variations  in  the  Syrian.  The  Ordo  Comrnvnie 
adds,  "  with  fear  "  (Ren.  ii.  21),  to  which  Xystus 
adds,  "and  worship  Him  with  trembling" 
(135).  St.  Basil:  "Let  us  reverently,"  £c 
(586  ;  corr.  550) ;  others  :  "  Let  us  give  thanks  " 
(126,  170);  but  most  resemble  the  Greek,  "  Jjei 
ns  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord"  (146,  177,  187, 
203,  &c.) ;  while  St.  James,  which  is  used  both 
by  orthodox  and  heretics,  agrees  with  the  more 
common  Western  form,  "I^t  ns  give  thanks 
unto  our  Lord  God  "  (31,  163).  The  Nestorian 
liturgies  are  peculiar.  The  Blessed  Apostles 
(ibid.  589)  and  the  Malabar  (Raulin,  312):  "An 
oblation  is  offered  unto  God,  the  Lord  of  all," 
which  Theodore  (Ren.  ii.  617)  and  Nestorius 
(626)  expand  by  long  interpolations. 

St.  Augustine,  in  the  Latin  church,  quotes  the 
clause  thus :  "  Gratias  agamus  Domino  Deo  nos- 
tro  "  (Serm.  68,  §  5  ;  similarly,  Serm,  227  ;  Epist 
187  ad  Dard,  §  21).  This  agrees  with  the 
Roman  sacramentaries  (Murat.  Pamel.  &c  i^s.). 
The  Milanese  (PameL  i.  300)  omits  "  Domino." 
The  Mozarabic :  "  Deo,  ac  Domino  nostro  Jesu 
Christo,  filio  Dei,  qui  est  in  ooelis,  dJgnas  laudes  \ 
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dignasque  gratias  referamus  "  (Leslie,  4).  When 
the  Gallican  churches  adopted  the  Roman  canon, 
they  took  its  preface  with  its  several  parts  (see 
Miss,  Franc  in  LUurg.  Gall,  327).  Before  that, 
the  Sursum  Corda,  &c.  were  not  written  in  their 
liturgies,  nor  do  they  even  appear  before  the  ain- 
testatio  in  the  oldest  sacramentary  in  which  the 
Roman  canon  was  inserted,  viz.  that  of  Be- 
Ban9on  (Mm,  Ital.  i.  279),  though  we  learn  from 
Germanus  (u.  s.)  that  they  were  not  omitted. 
They  were  probably  still  said  from  memory  until 
the  suppression  of  the  Gallican  rites  in  the  8th 
century. 

The  response  to  which  St.  (^rysostom  refers 
is  found  in  nearly-  every  liturgy.  St.  Cyril 
{Cat  u.  s.)  gives  A^iov  icol  Sijccuor.  It  is  the 
same  in  the  Greek  St  James,  St.  Clement,  the 
Alexandrine  Basil  and  Cyril  (all  as  above),  and 
in  the  Coptic  (Ren.  i.  13,  marg.).  The  common 
Greek  St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Basil  enlarge  it 
(u.  s.)  by  a  reference  to  the  creed  which  in  them 
precedes  the  Sursum  Corda :  "  It  is  meet  and  right 
to  worship  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
the  consubstantial  and  undivided  Trinity  " ;  but 
copies  are  extant  of  the  9th  and  10th  century 
that  retain  the  brief  original  (Goar,  99  ;  Bonsen, 
Analecta  Ante-Nioaena,  iiL  215).  The  Syrians 
have  not  changed  it ;  but  the  Ordo  Communis 
(tt.  s.)  adds  a  distinct  clause :  "  O  (rod,  have 
mercy  on  us."  It  is  preserved  in  all  the  Nes- 
torian liturgies  (u.  «.) ;  but  in  that  of  Nestorius 
it  is  followed  by  an  exhortation  from  the  deacon 
to  remember  the  mercy  of  God  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  man,  and  by  the  words  (also  said  by  him), 
"  Peace  be  with  us  all."  In  the  rest  he  only 
says  after  it,  "  Peace  be  with  ns." 

St.  Augustine  bears  witness  to  the  practice  of 
latin  Africa:  "£t  voe  attestamini  ^ IHgnwn  et 
justum  est "  dicentes,  ut  ei  gratias  agamus  qui 
nos  fecit  sursum  ad  nostrum  caput  habere  cor  ** 
(Serm,  221  \  comp.  de  Don,  Persev.  13,  §  33; 
de  Bono  Vuiuit,  16,  {  20).  This  is  to  a  letter 
the  response  of  the  people  in  the  Roman, 
Milanese,  and  Hispano-Gothic  liturgies  («.  £.). 
In  the  Gallican  it  is  written  at  the  beginning  of 
many  of  the  contestations,  without  any  rubrics  to 
distinguish  the  parts  of  the  priest  and  people, 
viz.  "  Immolaiio  MissaB,  Dignum  et  justum  est. 
Ver6  digUum  et  justum  est  nos  Tibi  gratias 
agcre,"  &c.  (Lit,  QaU.  188,  197,  &c. ;  330,  371) 

The  Contestation, — ^The  next  part  of  the  pre- 
face is  strictly  and  properly,  according  to  St. 
Chrysostom  as  quoted  above,  the  commencement 
of  the  Eucharist.  It  is  often  itself  called  the 
Preface,  partly  perhaps  for  that  reason,  but  more 
certainly  because,  being  variable,  it  is  the  only 
part  which  appears  under  that  title  in  the 
collections  of  proper  prayers.  The  Goths  of 
Spain  called  it  the  FUatio,  either  because  this 
word,  used  by  them  in  the  sense  of  oMctfto,  was 
like  the  Greek  anaphora,  the  name  of  the  office 
that  followed,  or  because  it  originally  denot^^d 
the  "illation  of  the  gifts"  (Cone  Valent,  524, 
can,  1)  =  the  great  entrance  of  the  Greeks, 
which  took  place  at  this  part  of  the  serrire. 
"  Quinta  "  [oratioj  says  Isidore  of  Seville,  *'  in- 
fertur  Illatio  in  satictificatione  oblationia,  in  qua 
etiam  et  ad  Dei  laudem  terrestrium  creaturarum 
virtutumque  coelestiuro  universitas  provocatur  " 
(De  Off.  i.  15,  §  2>  The  word  is  once  used  aa 
equivalent  to  jTTf/a^  in  a  collection  of  Roman 
prefaces  at  the  end  of  the. Vatican  MS.  from 
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which  Maratori  prints  the  Sacr.  Gregor.  riz.  in  the 
rubric,  "in  luxaltatione  S.  Crucis  eadem  inlatio 
dicencU^  quae  et  in  inventione  S.  Crucis*'  (ii.  334). 
The  Gallican  churches  often  called  this  prayer 
immolatio,  because  it  began  the  more  sacrificial 
part  of  the  liturgy.  .This  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  rubrics,  *Apxh  '''Vf  irpoaicofu9ris  {Lit.  S.  Bos. 
Alex.  Ren.  i.  64 ;  S,  Greg,  A.  99),  and  'O  Upths 
Apx*'''<u  ri}f  iu^ai^fMs  (J3,  MarcL  144),  in  some 
Eastern  liturgies.  ^  Immolatio  "  occurs  in  the 
Besan9on  sacramentary  (Jftis.  /to/,  i.  345),  in  the 
Gothico-Gallican  (Lit  QaU.  Mabill.  188,  191, 
202,  &0.),  and  in  the  Missale  Gallicanum  Vetus 
of  Thomasios,  &c  (ibkL  334,  368,  370,  &e.).  In 
the  Gallican  liturgies  it  is  also  odled  the  ^  oon- 
testatio  "  for  an  obvious  reason,  viz.  because  the 
celebrant  in  its  first  words  joins  his  testimony 
with  that  of  the  people  to  the  fitness  and  justice 
of  giving  thanks  unto  God.  \ 

The  £>man  words  of  contestation  are, ''  Vere 
dignum  et  justum  est,  aequum  et  salutare,  n<w 
tibi  semper  et  ubique  gratias  agere,  Domine 
Sancte,  Pater  Omnipotens,  aeteme  Deus,  per 
Christum  Domlnum  nostrum"  (Murat.  Pamel.&c. 
«.:».);  the  Milanese,  "Verb  quia  dignum  et  justum 
eat,  &c.  (Pam.  «.  s.).  The  Mozarabic  varies : 
M  Dignum  et  justum  est,  nos  tibi  gratias  agere," 
&c.  (Leslie, 5, 17,  &c.) ;  "D.  et  j.,  vere  aequum  et 
•alutare  est,  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  adventum 
in  mirabilibus  praedicare,"  &c.  (for  Advent,  9) ; 
**  D.  et  j.,  ver^  dignum  et  honoriticttm  est,"  &c. 
(12) ;  and  so  on,  the  clause  which  follows  also 
varying.  The  Gallican  varied  also :  *'  Vere  dignum 
et  justum  est  [aequum  et  salutare,  Lit.  OtUi,  191] 
nos  tibi  semper,  hie  et  ubique  (269)  gratias  agere 
[et  gloriari  in  operibus  tuis,  269]  Domine,"  &c 
(188);  "Vere  aequum  et  justum  est  nos  tibi 
gratias  agere,  vota  persolvere,"  &c.  (197).  The 
Franks  early  adopted  the  constant  Roman  for- 
mulae with  the  canon,  and  indicated  it  by  the 
lame  symbol  ^  {Lit.  Oall.  317-319,  &c  ;  oomp. 
Sacram.  Gelas.  Mur.  i.  494-496,  &c.). 

There  is  the  same  similarity  amid  variety  in 
the  Greek  and  Oriental  rites.  In  the  Alexan- 
drine St;  Basil  the  priest  repeats  the  words  *A.«.8. 
thrice,  and  then  makes  a  direct  address  to  God, 
which  begins  like  that  of  the  Greek  St.  Basil. 
The  more  ancient  Syrian  rites  (as  St.  James, 
St.  Basil,  &c  u.  s.)  are  faithful  to  their  Greek 
originals ;  but  many  of  the  later  have  no  express 
contestation.  In  the  liturgy  of  Nestorius  (t6. 
627),  and  in  the  Nestorian  Blessed  Apostles 
(589),  the  priest  prays  for  himself  between  the 
response  and  the  contestation. 

The  celebrant  next,  in  every  liturgy,  declares 
the  reason  why  God  should  be  thus  glorified; 
in  some,  as  in  the  Clementine,  in  the  Nestorian 
Theodore  and  Nestorius,  in  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Basil,  Greek  and  Syrian,  and  some  other  Syrian 
forms,  at  great  length.  St.  Chrysostom  and  the 
Armenian  are  here  shorter  than  St.  Basil,  but 
longer  than  St.  James,  the  original  of  all  three. 
The  following  is  one  of  the  shorter  Oriental 
forms  :  0  Thou  who  art.  Master,  Lord,  the  God 
of  Truth,  existing  from  eternity,  and  reigning  to 
eternity,  who  dwellest  in  the  highest  for  ever, 
and  lookest  do^n  on  lowly  things,  who  hast 
made  the  heaven  and  the  earth  and  the  sea,  and 
all  things  that  are  therein ;  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  Thou 
haat  made  all  things  visible  and  invisible,  who 
sitteet  on  the  throne  of  the  holy  glory  of  Thy 


kingdom,  who  art  adored  by  every  heavenly 
power  **  {Lit.  Baa.  Or.  Alex,  in  Renaud.  i.  64). 
St.  Cyril  {Catech.  Myst.  v.  6)  refers  to  this  part 
of  the  liturgy  of  Jerusalem  at  sufficient  length 
to  show  that  it  resembled  very  closely,  and  may 
even  have  been  identical  with,  the  preface  as  it 
now  stands  in  St.  James.  The  Lastern  ritea 
have  no  changing  or  *'  proper  "  prefixes. 

The  common  Western  prefaces  are  here  much 
shorter  than  any  of  the  original  Eastern,  the 
reason  of  the  eucharistia  being  expressed  in  a 
few  epithets  only :  **  Domine,  sancte.  Pater 
Omnipotens,  aeteme  Deus  "  {Horn,  AmtMr.).  But 
all  the  Western  missals  admitted  many  proper 
prefaces ;  and  in  the  Mozarabic  and  Gallican 
liturgies  the  whole  ground  of  the  doxology  is 
stated  in  the  addition  proper  to  the  day,  which 
sometimes  begins  with  the  foregoing  Roman 
formula,  but  very  often  not.  Ex,  **  Dignum  et 
justum  est  te  auctorem  et  sanctificatorem  jejuni! 
oonlaudare,  per  quod  nos  iiberas  a  nostrorum 
debitis  .peccatorum.  Ergo  auscipe  clemena 
jejunantium  pieces,"  &c  (JftsM  JejunU  in  Mitt* 
Qoth.  No.  24,  u.  s.). 

Proper  Prefaces. — ^Though  proper  pre&oes 
cannot  be  traced  to  the  East,  they  were  never- 
theless very  early  in  the  West.  In  one  for 
Christmas  Day  in  the  Mozarabic  rite  we  read : 
**  Post  multa  tempora  in  hac  die,  ante  non  mutta 
ieinpora  .  .  .  nobis  natus  est  Christus  "  (Leslie, 
39).  A  «  contestatio  "  in  the  Gallican  fragment 
discovered  by  Mone  is  thought  both  by  him  and 
the  English  editors  to  have  been  written  during 
the  persecution  at  Vienne  and  Lyons  in  177. 
This  is  suggested  by  the  apparent  age  and  the 
matter  of  the  prayer,  and  br  a  comparison  of 
it  with  the  epistle  from  the  Christians  of  those 
cities  to  their  brethren  in  Asia  and  Phrygia 
(Euseb.  Hist.  Eocl.  v.  1).  See  Oailioan  Liturgies, 
Neale  and  Forbes,  Miss.  5,  p.  12. 

The  Milanese  missal  has  above  120  proper 
prefaces,  one  for  every  miasa.  They  are  yet 
more  numerous  in  the  Mozarabic,  and  they 
appear  to  have  varied  in  the  several  Gallican 
rites,  whenever  the  other  prayers  varied* 
Hence,  in  the  Besan^on  and  Gothico-Gallican 
sacramentaries,  we  find  above  seventy.  Ther 
were  equally  numerous  at  Rome  in  the  6th 
century,  for  Vigilius,  538,  tells  us  that  on  saints' 
days,  as  well  as  at  Easter,  the  Ascension,  and 
Epiphany,  "  they  added  proper  chapters  adapted 
to  the  days  "  {A'ova  Collect.  CuncU.  1470) ;  that 
is,  they  had  a  proper  missa  for  every  such  day, 
and  a  missa  was  not  complete  without  its 
preface.  The  so-Killed  Leonian  sacramentary, 
or  Veronese  Gelasian,  must  have  contained 
more  than  300 ;  hut  the  rule  for  their  use  is  not 
very  certain.  The  later  Gelasian  limited  this 
profusion  to  Easter,  Ascension-tide,  and  Pentecost 
(Murat.  u.  s.  i.  572-606),  while  the  Gregorian 
reduced  the.  number  to  eight,  of  which  two 
were  said  on  Christmas  Day,  that  at  the  second 
celebration  being  for  St.  Anastasia,  and  the 
others  severally  at  the  Epiphany,  Easter,  on 
Ascension  Day,  at  Whitsuntide,  and  on  the  feasta 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Andrew  {ibH.  ii.  8,  9,  16, 
66,  85,  101,  131). 

There  were  also  in  some  rites  proper  prefacea 
for  special  services ;  as  for  the  benediction  of 
oil  and  chrism  [see  Missa,  x.  (2)1  {8acr.  Geias, 
Mur.  ti.  a.  1.  555,  556, 557  ;  Sacr,  Greg.  ii.  55) ;  of 
the  paschal  light  {MismOe  Goth.  Mab.  u.  s.  241 ; 
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Jiisa,  QaU,  Vet,  357 ;  Mm.  Mot,  Leslie,  177 ; 
JIftw.  Ambroi,  Pamel.  i.  345 ;  Sacr,  Greg,  Mur. 
ii.  U;i);  at  baptiflm  {Miss.  Ooth.  u.  s.  247; 
Miss.  Gall,  Vet.  "  CoatesUtio  Fontis,"  363  ;  not 
in  the  Roman,  Milanese,  or  Mozarabic);  at 
marriage  {Sacr.  Gd.  a.  s.  i.  721 ;  Oreg.  ii.  245) ; 
At  ordination  {Saor.  Greg.  244,  427,  439> 

The  varifible  part  of  the  canon  'H'ommani- 
caittes,"  kc.  lb  headed  by  the  title  Praeftiiio  in 
th«  mass  for  Maundy  Thursday  (JSaor.  Greg. 
.&.  s.  54),  but  this  is  by  error. 

The  Reference  to  the  Angdk  Notts, — In  every 
liturjqr  the  eucharisiic  preface  leads  up  to  the 
iangelic  hymn,  after  a  reference,  which  is  nearly 
.universal,  to  the  heavenly  spirits  by  whcmi  it 
was  first  sung.  They  are  claimed  as  fellow- 
worshippers.  **  This  divine  saying  banded  down 
to  us,  which  pwceeded  from  the  seraphim  we 
repeat,  that  we  may  have  communion  in  our 
hymnody  with  the  supramundane  hosts  "  (Cyr. 
Hier.  Cat.  Myjst.  v.  5).  Most  of  the  Greek 
liturgies  here  enumerate  the  orders  of  the 
angels.  Thus  St.  James  (who  associates  with 
them  "  the  spirits  of  the  just  and  of  the  pro- 
phets, the  souls  of  the  martyrs  and  the  apos- 
tles ") :  "  Angels,  archangels,  thrones,  dominions, 
principalities,  and  authorities,  and  awful  powers 
.(see  Col.  i.  16),  and  the  cherubim  with  many 
eyes,  and  the  seraphim  with  six  wings,  who  with 
two  wings  cover  their  faces,  and  with  two  their 
feet,  and  flying  with  two,  shout  one  to -another 
«-ith  mouths  never  resting,  with  doxologies 
never  silent  (ecphonetUy,  chanting  .firith  clear 
voice  the  triumphal  hvmn  of  Thy  exalted  glory, 
crying  aloud,  giving  glory,  shouting,  and  saying, 
£[oly.  Holy,"  ^c.  (Assem.  v.  33).  Compare 
the  Gementine  {Const.  Apost.  viiL  12),  St. 
Varlc  (Renaud.  i.  134),  St.  Basil  (Goar,  165), 
St.  Chrysostom  {ib.  75),  the  Greek  Alexandrine 
Basil  and  Gregory  (Hen.  i.  65,  99).  See  also 
the  CopticBasil,  Gregory,  Cvril  (t&.  13,  28,  46). 
Similarly,  the  early  Syrian  liturgies,  St.  JamM 
(Ren.  ii.  31),  St.  Basil  (586),  &c.  St.  Chrysostom, 
however  (Goar,  76),  only  names  the  angels, 
archangels,  cherubim  and  seraphim,  while  the 
Armenian  is  yet  more  simple :  **  He  .  .  .  hath 

Cnted  us  to  form  part,  with  the  heavenly 
t,  of  a  spiritual  company,  and  with  cheru- 
bim and  seraphim  boldly  to  sing  sacred  songs, 
to  cry,  to  call,  and  say.  Holy,"  &c.  (Neale, 
Introd.  534).  Nor  are  the  several  orders,  as  in 
Col.  i.  16,  mentioned  in  the  Nestortan  liturgies 
(Ren.  ii.  589,  617,  628;  Mahb.  Raul.  312); 
though  this  part  of  the  preface  ia  long  in  them  ; 
but  we  cannot  infer  from  these  facts  that  they 
were  not  named  in  the  apostolic  originals ;  for 
the  passage  above  cited  from  St.  James  Is  fully 
recognised  in  St.  Cyrirs  quotations  (rom  the 
•  liturgy  of  Jerusalem  («,  «.). 

The  prefaces  of  St.  Mark  and  the  Coptic  St. 
Cyril,  which  is  derived  from  it^  are  atrangely 
interrupted  by  ver}'  long  forms  of'  intercession 
and  by  the  reading  of  the  diptychs,  which  are 
introduced  immediately  before  the  reference  to 
the  angelic  hosts  now  under  consideration  (Ken. 
i.  41,  146). 

In  the  West  this  part  of  the  preface  is  variable. 
There  were  four  forms  of  it  in  the  Roman 
liturgy,  of  which  the  most  common  is  as  follows : 
^  Et  ideo  cum  angelis  et  archangelis,  cum  thronis 
et  dominationibus,  cumque  omni  militia  coelestis 
exerdtus  hymnimi  tuae  gloriae  canimus,  sine 


fine  dicentes,  Sanctus,**  ko.  (Murat.  Sacr.  Leon.  L 
312,  314,  kc. ;  Gelas.  501,  503,  kc. ;  Gre>j.  ii.  8, 
9,  10,  kc.y  For  the  others,  sec  Sacr.  Gel.  L 
494,  575,  &c,  Greg.  ii.  322  {tjuem  laudani); 
Leon.  i.  315,  Gel.  517,  554,  kc ;  Greg.  ii. 
2,  192,  kc  {Per  qtiem  7e»  or  Per  quern  maje^ 
totem)  ;  Gel.  i.  572  ;  Greg.  ii.  90  {Sed  et  super' 
nae  virtutes).  These  forms  are  found  in  the 
Gallican  and  Ambrosian  liturgies,  hut  often 
varied,  and  with  several  others;  e,g. — '^Ante 
cujus  sacratissimam  sedem  stant  angeli  atque 
archangeli,  et  sine  cessatione  proclamant,  di- 
oentes,  Hmctu^"  kc  {MiM.  Goth,  in  Lit  GalL 
198);  **  Congratuletur  innumexabilis  multitndo 
angelornm  exercitus,  cam  qoibus  innumerabilem 
^loriam  tuam  canimus,  sine  fine  dicent^,  &iii«- 
IM,"  kc  {M'ss,  Atnbr.  Pamel.  i.  300).  In  the 
Mosarabic  rite  no  preface  seems  in  this  part  to 
follow  any  other.  Some  are  very  ambitious, 
.while  others  are  aa  simple.  Ex.  **  Cum  angelis 
at^ue  archangelis  laudantibus  ,atqoe  ita  dicenti- 
bos,  S^nduSj**  &c  (Leslie,  15). 

The  NoiStmna. — Even  the  hosanna  vchicfa  fol- 
lowed the  tanctus  is  included  by  Isidore  {de  Of. 
i.  15,  §  3)  in  the  illation  (**  in  quaetiam  et  ad  llei 
:laudem  terrestrium  creaturarum  virtutumque 
coelestium  universitas  provocatur  et  oaanna  m 
fxcelstt  oaatatur  '*) ;  htt  this  will  be  more  pro- 
perly n9tiQsd  in  a  «eparata  article  on  the  Sa^mctus 
itself. 

(II.)  A  short  address  in  which  the  people 
are  taught  the  intention  af  the  prayer  or 
office  which  follows.  The  word  is  chiefly  so 
used  in  the  liturgies  of  OauL  In  a  complete 
Gallican  xnissa  a  preface  foUowa  the  ^  Collectio 
post  Precem.**  The  opUect  .which  it  pra- 
oedes  .and  explains  is  usually  headed  CvUeiiia 
teqftitur,  bpt  often  merely  Colledio  [MiasA,  X.  (3) 
(c)].  It  begins  the  Miaia  Fideliam,  and  corre- 
sponds exactly  to  the  ^  Miaia  "  of  the  Goths  ia 
Spain  [MissA,  v.] 

In  certain  intercessions  jiaid  on  Easter  Eve  in 
t^e  'Qhurohes  of  Gaul  [PftECiiS,  §  ii.]  the  aeveral 
prayers  are  pi^ceded  by  short  addresses  which 
are  gall^  prefaces  in  ,the  Mistaie  Gothidvjn'  £.g. 
**  Qratio  pro  Infrmis,  Prf»e/at'0.  Let  us  beseech 
the  God  of  all  health,  ^d  f^rd  of  all  power  for 
our  brethren  and  sisters,  who  are  aJBBicted  in  the 
flesh  by  various  kinds  of  sickness,  that  the  Lord 
will  grant  unto  them  the  heavenly  gift  of  His 
medicine  ;  througlt,"  ^  '*  Orviio  sef/wtur,  O 
Lord^  to  whom  it  is, an  easy  thing  to  raise  the 
dead  to  life,  restore  to  the  sick  their  fiirmer 
health,"  kc  {Lit.  GalL  .245).  The  Missala 
Gothicum  1^  twelve  such  prefaces,  the  Gatii- 
eanwn  Vetu»  {ib.  359)  thirteen,  each  followed  by 
the  prayer  for  the  object  announced  in  it. 

The  Anobrosian  missal  ^  a  P](ae£ntio  chria- 
matis,  in  which  the  bishop  on  Maundy  Thursdaj 
invites  the  people  to  pray  for  the  benediction  of 
the  chrism  {£ituaU  Sd,  Pf.  Pamel.  i.  341).  In 
the  Gedasian  sacramentary  (Murat.  Lit.  Rom, 
Vet.  i.  62 1)  the  bishop  begs  the  prayers  of  the  con- 
gregation for  those  whom  he  is  about  to  bless 
or  ordain  in  forms  entitled  **  Praefatio  Ostiarii, 
Lectoris,  Exorcistae,"  kc,  and  the  phrase  is 
retainad  in  the  Gregorian  pontidcal  {A.  il.  405, 
406,  kc%  [W.  K.  S.] 

PBKSANCTIFIED,  IfASS  or  LI- 
TURGY OF.  Any  communion  of  the  reserved 
elements  might  be  so  called ;  but  in  practice 
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•Mitee  phrases  were  'applied  only  to'  those  pikbUc 
communionii  in  Lent  for  which  the  eiements  had 
4>een  expressly  consecrated  on  -a  prerious  day. 
<ln  the  iLast,  consecrations  were  forbidden  from<an 
early  period  throughout  Lent,  except  on  Satur- 
days and  Sundays ;  in  the  church  of  Rome  they 
«were  equally  forbidden  on  Good  Friday «nd  £aater 
-  Eve ;  in  Italy,  ue.  in  the  provinoe  of  Milan,  on 
•every  Friday  in  Lent.     Hence  those  who  wished 

•  to  communicate  on  those  days  received  of  the  pre- 
twanctijied,  i.e.  of  the  previously  consecrated  gifts. 

The  EcuL^^The  foundation  of  ^  the  rite  was 
laid  early  in  the  East.  The  council  of  Laodicaa, 
probably  about  865,  «ays,  **  It  is  not  lawful  to 
-olfer  bread  in  Lent,  except  on  the  Sabbath  and 
the  Lord's  Day  alone  "  (oan.  49) ;  which' appeals 
rather  to  state>and  coniinnfan  old  coBtom  than 
to  establish  ^a  new.  .In  an  -age  when  commu- 
nions were  valued,  and  Rubbvatiov  for 'what- 
ever  i-eason   practised,  -the  final   reault  would, 

•  soon  develop  itself;  but  we  have  ao  decree 
respecting  it  earlier  than  that  of  Gonstantixiople 
iu  691  :  *^Let  the  sacred  .liturgy  of  the  pre- 
sanctitied  [gifts]  ^  performed  on  all  the  days  of 

■  the  fast  of  the  holy  Forty  Days,  except  the 
Sabbath  and  the  Lories  Day,  and  the  holy  day  of 
the  Annunciation  **  (can.  52).  The  Greek  liturgy 
of  the  presanctified  (which  see  in  the  Uuchologiofi^ 
Goar,  190)  was  probably  compiled  by-Gensanus 
of  Constantinople  some .  twenty ••fonr  yearaAfler 
the  date  of  the  council  there  (Goar,  21Q). 

Only  the  GreeJis  celebrate  improper  lituai^of 
the  presanctified.  The  llaronites  do  not  even 
.  reserve  on  the  lituj^gic  dajrs  of  Lent  ^Abiaham 
Ecchellensis,  Epist  ad  B.  Ikikuskuan  in  Leon.  AUat. 
de  Eool.  Qccid,  et. Orient  ConseTis,  ad  calc.  1663). 
They  celebrated  emy  day  in  Lent,  except  on 
Saturday;  but  the  exception  was  only  a  part 
'  of  their  Jewish  observance  of  that  day. 

7>^  Htf^.— -Probably  the  earliest  notice  6f  & 
restriction  on  celebrations  in  the 'West  occurs 
in  the  epistle  of  Pseudo-Innocent  to  Decentius : 
<'  It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  apostles 
were  in  grief  during  those  two  days  (Good 
Friday  and  Easter  Eve),  and  also  that  they  hid 
themselves  from  fear  of  the  Jews.  Kor,  indeed, 
is  it  doubtful  that  during  the  said  two  days 
they  fasted  to  such  a  degree  that  the  tradition 
«f  the  church  •  belds  -that  the  sacfanents  of 'the 
church  should  not  be  celebrated  at  all  during 
th6se  two  days*"  "(§  4 ;  Hard.  Cone.  i.  997.).  The 
writer  is  stating,  of  course,  the  rule  of  Rome. 
It  is  probable  that.  Easter 'five  was  not  long  thus 
a  dies  'dausus;  bat  4he  liistory  of  the  site  is 
▼ery  obscure.  The  present  rule,  which  only 
'  prescribes  reservation  oh  'Maundy  Thursday  for 
the  communion  on  Good  Friday,  was  probably 
introduced  in  the  7th  century.  '  A  monastic  rale 
of  that  age,,  which  appears  to  be  in, great  part 
a  translation  from  the  Greek,  says,  *'  Let  the 
aacnraents  of  the  altar  be  consecrated  [on  the 
Thursday]  in  a  large  glass  paten,  that  when 
the  Jews  shall  seek  Christ  for  the  passion  on 
the  sixth  day  [of  holy  week],  He  may  on  that 
day  be  hid  in  our  minds  *"  (through  reception  of 
the  sacrament ;  Regula  Magistn^  53 ;  Holsten. 
O-d.  Reg.  ii.  406).  The  Gelasian  sacramentary, 
the  HS.  of  which  is  of  the  8th  century,  directs 
that,  After  certain  prayers  proper  to  Good 
Friday,  ^'  the  deacons  go  into  the  sacrarium, 
and  come  forth  with  the  body  and  blood  of 
the  Lord,  left  from  the  preceding  day,  and  set 
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them  on  the  altar."  The  Lord's  I^ayer  witli 
its  preface  and  embolis  having  been  then  safa^ 
as  before  other  communions,  ''-all  adore  ti» 
holy  cress  and  communicate"  (Litur<^.  Hutu 
Vet.  Murat.  i.  562).  This  procedure  is  recog« 
nized  by  the  Roman  Order  of  a  Pontijioai  Masf, 
compiled  (it  is  thought)  about  730.  Tbe  bishop, 
^  when  they,  have  said  Aman  (after  the  *  Libeaa 
aes '),  takes  of  the  SAMerA,  and  puts  it  into 
the  cup,  saying  ^nothing ;  and  they  all  commu- 
nicate in  silence "  (Ordo  R.  i.  35,  in  Afi^.  Ital.  U. 
23).  Similarly,,  in  a  monastic  osdo,  seemingly  «f 
about  the  same  age :  **  Let  the  deacon  take  the 
body  And  blood  of  the  .Lord,  which  was  le(t 
.previously  on  the  day  of  Coeaa  D<Hnini,  and  was 
consecrated,  and  put  it  on  ^e  altar,  and  let  ajl 
partake  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  in 
ailence"  (Breview.  Ecd.  Ord.  in  Theaaur.  A'of. 
Anecd.  lAart.  et  Dur.  v.  10^).  The  Gelasian 
rubric  is  found  copied  into  the  Kites  of  Koyonf, 
Rheims,  Ri^,  and  Gellone,  all  preserved  .in  MSS. 
of  the  9th  century. (Martene  de  Ant.  EcgL  fiit, 
iv.  23,  §  27). 

It  lias  itvm  Rome  thut  the  tftlUcan  church 

.thus  received  the  rite ;  ibr  it  is  not  found  in  hfr 

earlier  books.     The  renadns  of   the  Gothico- 

Gallican  miasal  {Liturg.  GalL  Mabill.  237-239), 

the    Gallieanum    Vetua    {i^dd.    34&-354),    tl^ 

•  fiesanyon  daorigBeatary  QMus,  Ital.  i.  315--318X 

and  the  Galllcmk  Uct^mary  (Xit  QaU,  128-133}, 

.give  proper  priiyers  and  lessons   for  Maundy 

ThuMdfiy  and  Good   Friday,  but  there  is  no 

-allusion  in  them  to  the  mass  of  the  presano- 

tiiied.    Nor  do  we  find  any  in  the  writings  of 

Germant:i9,  or  in. any  other  Galliean  authority. 

'Nor  do'^we  discover  any  trace  of  it  in  the 
o^giual  office  of  Gothic  Spain.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned 'by  St.,Iiudore  i(d9  Oj^t),  nor  by  any  of 
the  Spanish  councils.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
council  of  Toledo,  633,  oemplains  that  <*throughr 
out  some  chnrches  the  doors  of  ,the  basilicas 
were  olosed  on  the  6th  feria  of  our  Lord's 
passion  (t.tf.  on  Good  Friday^  tnd  neither  was 
■office  celebrated  nor  the  passion  of  the  Lord 
preached."  The  council  therefore  ordered — ^net 
that  a  mass  of  the  presaactified  should  be 
celebrated — ^but  that  the  mystery  of  the  cross 
should  be  preached inm  that  day,' ''and  that  all 
the  people  should  in  a  loud  voice  implore  the 
pardon  of  their  sins " ;.  that  by  this  means  they 
might  be  prepared  for  their  communion  on 
Easter  Day  (oan.  7).  The  service  for  Good 
Friday,  now  found  in  the  Mozarabic  missal,  .ip 
of. a  late  date:  "missa  piaesanotlficatorum 
adjecta  videtur  "  (Mabillon,  Comm,  in  Ord,  R<mk, 
11 ;  Mua,  Ital.  ii.  Ixxv.). 

We  have  no  evidence  of  the  practice  of  Roman 
Africa  later  than  that  of  St.  Augustine,  who 
refers  more  than  once  to  the  service  for  Good 
Friday  ("solemniter  legitur  passio,  solemniter 
celebratur,"  Serm.  218;  so  again  232),  but 
gives  no  hint  of  the  peculiar  rite  in  question. 

The  ComnMnion.'*The  mass  of  the  presano- 
tified  originated  in  the  desire  to  communicate 
on  Good  Friday,  or  on  other  days  when  conse- 
cration was  prohibited.  On  Good  Friday 
(Parasceve),  says  Amalariua,  "the  body  of  the 
Lord  is  not  consecrated.  It  is  necessary  that 
they  who  have  the  wish  to  communicate  hare 
the  sacrifice  from  the  preceding  day  "  {de  Ecd, 
Off.  i.  12).  This  was  at  first  a  general  com- 
munion,   ''ut    populus    (^ui    reficiendus    erat 
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haberet  in  fnndunentum  CoTpns  Domini" 
(AmI  it.  80).  So  Mcording  to  the  Geluiaa 
rubric,  the  Ordo  Bomaiuu,  and  the  BremartHm, 
quoted  above,  ''all  communicate."  Yet  when 
Amalarius  (about  820)  went  to  Rome,  he  found 
this  custom  already^  obsolete  there:  ''In  that 
station  in  which  the  apostolical  salutes  the  cross, 
no  one  there  communicates  "  (m.  s.  i.  15). 

The  reader  may  refer  to  Leo  Allatius  'de 
Mtua  Prae9cmctilicatanan  ap^  Oraeco$  Diaagri, 
ad  calc.  Op.  de  Eod.  Ooc,  et  Or.  Content.  Col. 
A^r.  1648,  pp.  1530-1907;  lo.  Bona,  Berum 
Litwg.  i.  15,  {  5,  with  Sala's  notes;  A^otUia 
£ftcharittiraf  pp.  897-903,  2nd  ed. ;  and  to 
more  brief  notices  in  Hartene  de  Ant  Eod. 
Bif.  i.  ui.  i.  f  18;  Meimti,  Naeae  Obten,  m 
GaTanti,  Comm,  m  B%ibr,  t  79;  Z.  B.  Tan 
Espen,  Comment,  in  Jur.  Vet.  Canonet^  can. 
Trail.  52,  0pp.  Til.  147,  Yen.  1781;  Gave,  I>£is. 
ii.  ad  calc  Biit.  LUer,  r,  A^ir9Vfyuc6y. 

• [W.  E.  a] 

PRESBYTER.    ~ 


PRESBYTERESS.  1.  PreAytera  (rarely, 
and  apparently  later,  pretbyteritta)  is  sometimes 
found  in  ecclesiastical  Latin  from  the  6th  century 
and  onwards  for  the  wife  of  a  presbyter,  especially 
for  a  wife  who  had  come  under  the  rule  which, 
in  some  parts  of  the  Western  church,  made 
married  continence  compulsory.  Cone.  Tuitin. 
▲.D.  567,  c.  19,  and  Cone  Autissiodor.  ▲.D.  578? 
c  20,  forbid  a  presbyter  from  associating  with 
his  presbytera  ;  S.  Greg.  M.  Epitt  9,  7,  implies 
that  in  such  cases  the  wife  went  to  a  monastery, 
where,  however,  she  did  not  become  a  monacha 
or  adopt  the  monastic  dress.  Rather  later  the 
word  is  found  for  the  widow  of  a  presb]rter(=the 
earlier  "  vidua,"  or  **  relicta,  presby ten."  1  Cone. 
Tolet.  c.  18,  Cone.  Epaon.  c.  33,  1  Cone  Anrel. 
c.  13X  viz.  in  Roman  councils  under  Gregory  IL 
in  A.D.  721,  c.  i.  and  under  Zachary  in  7&,  c.  5, 
both  of  which  anathematixe  any  one  who 
marries  either  a  prethytera  or  a  cKoowkl 

2.  For  the  use  of  Tpctf'/ivris, /)nss&yf«ni,  and 
presbyteriasa  in  the  sense  of  a  church  officer,  see 
Widows  and  VinonnL  [E.  H.] 

PRESBYTERY  (1).  The  part  of  the  church 
occupied  by  priests  (0fif»*h  ^wuurHiptaiify  HJ^vrw^ 
(kfiara,  np*&$fntp9top)  (Sic  in  Suidas)  Presby- 
terium,  Sacrarium,  Sanctuarium,  Altarium. 
(Secretariura  in  second  council  of  Aries,  can.  15, 
ace.  to  Mnrtene). 

According  to  the  most  ancient  arrangement  of 
churches,  the  presbjrtery  was  the  part  behind 
the  altar  which  contained  seats  for  the  bishop 
and  priests.  It  was  early  described  in  the  West 
as  follows:  ''.  .  .  loco,  ubi  sacerdotes,  reliquive 
clerici  coosistnnt,  quod  presbyterium  nuncu- 
patur  .  .  ."  (Synod us  Romana  sub  Eugenio  2 
(824),  ap.  Ducange.  Quoted  as  Clemens  Papa  i. 
in  Ij)bbe,  vol.  i.  116). 

The  presbytery  was  divided  firom  the  rest  of 
the  building  by  mils  (ir/yirXiSffy,  cancelli),  which 
were  meant  to  render  it  inaccessible  to  all  but 
clergy  (Euseb.  /fitt.  Fed.  lib.  x.  4).  That  it 
was  sejMirated  by  rails  **  i  reliquA  aede  "  appears 
in  the  Romnn  synod  under  Leo  IV.  The  first 
council  of  BrRcara  (can.  31)  prescribes  that  it  is 
**  not  lawful  for  lavmen  to  enter  the  sacrarium 
to  communicate,  but  only  for  the  clerics."  A 
Roman  synod,  under  Leo  IV.,  in  the  9th  (qu.) 


century,  forbids  those  wbo  are  not  in  ordeza  to 
enter  it.    [Cancelu  ;  Chancel  ;  Choir.] 

In  later  times  some  ambiguity  has  crept  in  as 
iff  the  use  of  the  term  pretbyteryf  the  doubt 
being  whether  it  applies  to  a  space  before  the 
altar  or  behind  it,  and  whether  the  presbytery 
forms,  strictly  speaking,  any  part  of  the  choir 
of  a  great  church,  or  is  to  be  carefully  distin- 
guished and  architecturally  separated  from  it. 
These  later  usesjt  does  not  belong  to  the  present 
volume  to  discuss  at  length ;  but  with  regard  to 
the  precise  latitude  of  the  term  in  early  cen- 
turies this  much  may  be  said,  that  no  ancient 
passage  has  been  found  where  presbytery  does 
not  mean  the  part  of  the  church  which  con- 
tained the  altar.  In  later  times  the  usage  of  the 
word  is  certainly  twofold,  it  being  sometimes 
identical  with  cAoir,*  and  sometimes  pointedly 
distinguished  from  it.  [H.  T.  A.] 

(S)  Pred^yierimnf  irpevfivrifwf  (wptvfivr^ 
f»«<br),  are  sometimes  uised  to  denote  the  body 
of  presbyters  taken  collectively  that  is,  as 
equivalent  to  rh  rw  wpt^fivrdprnw  ovr^fyunt. 
This  use  is  found  in  the  New  Testament  in  refers 
ence  to  both  Jewish  (St.  Luke  zxiL  66 ;  Acta 
xxiL  5)  and  Christian  (1  Tim.  iv.  14)  presbyters. 
Other  early  instances  are,  in  Greek,  S.  Ignat.  ad 
Epket,  c  2,4;  Clem.  Alex.  Strum.  6,  13,  p.  793, 
ed.  Pott. ;  Grigen,  Horn.  xL  m  Hierem.  c.  3,  voL 
iiL  p.  189,  ed.  Delarue ;  S.  Basil.  Epiat.  81  (319) 
ad  Innooent.  vol.  iv.  p.  174 ;  and,  in  Latin,  S. 
Cyprian.  Epitt.  48  (45,  ed.  Hartel,  p.  610) ;  Collat. 
Carthag.  c.  130,  Migne,  P.  L.  voL  xi.  1298. 
For  the  functions  of  the  presbyters  acting  col- 
lectively see  Pbiest. 

(3)  The  same  words  are  also  used  to  denote 
the  office  of  a  presbyter.  Early  instances  of  this 
are,  in  Greek,  Grigen.  Bom.  m  Matt.  XV.  c.  26, 
voL  iii.  p.  690,  ed.  Delarue ;  S.  Athanas.  Apol.  c 
Ariatn.  c  47,  vol.  L  p.  131 ;  S.  Epiphan.  c  JE/oerea, 
68,  2,  p.  717 ;  and  in  Latin,  S.  Cvprian.  EpisL 
49  (52,  ed.  Hartel,  p.  619X  34  (39,  ed.  Hartel, 
p.  584);  Pont.  DUcon.  ViL  &  Cypnan.  c  3; 
S.  Sine  Epitt.  L  c  13 ;  &  Innocent.  L  EpiaL 
38  ad  Maxim,  et  Sever, ;  2  Cone  Hispal.  c.  5. 

LE.H.3; 

PRESENTATION.    [Patrok.] 
PRESENTATION  IN  THE  TEMPLR 

[HaBV,    FJEffTIVALB   OF,   §   1,   p.    1140;    {    5^ 
p.  1144.] 

PRESIDIUS,  confessor  in  Africa ;  oommemo- 
rated  Sept.  6  (Usnaid.  Mart.).  [a  H.] 

PRIAMUS,  martyr  in  Sardinia,  with  Aemi- 
lius,  Felix,  and  Lucianus ;  commemorated  May  28 
(Usuaid.  Mart. ;  Mart  Bom.).  [C.  H.] 

PRIEST  or  PRESBYTER.  L  Namea  for: 
(1)  Upffffiirtpos,  pretbyter  (in  inscriptions 
sometimes  wp€<r0oirfpos,  e.g.  on  a  tomb  at  Meloa 
of  the  3rd  or  4th  century,  Corput  Inter.  Or.  toL 
iv.  No.  9288;  prae^iter^  Inter.  Hitp.  Chriat.  ed. 
Huebner,  No.  67 ,  preMter^  ibid.  No.  174,  189  ; 
praetbyter,  De  Rossi,  Inter.  Chritt.  Bom.  No.  303, 
Corput  Inter.  LaL  ed.  Mommsen,  vol.  iii.  No.  755  ; 
praesviter,  ibid.  No.  975) ;  in  use  in  Egypt  of  the 
officers  of  a  temple,  e.  g.  at  Diospolis  in  the  time 


•  Joft  ss  In  modem  Rag llsh  the  term  ckair  is 
applied  to  that  esstera  limb  of  a  catbedrd  whktt 
cottiprises  pnabytny  ss  wdl  as  dNir. 
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of  Cleopatra,  Corpus  Inacr.  Or,  vol.  iii.  No.  4717, 
and  of  the  ^*  headmen  "  of  a  Tillage,  Reuvens  Sim 
Lettre  a  M,  Letronne  aur  ies  Papyrus  greos  du 
Mu86s  de  Leide,  p.  32,  cf.  C.  I.  G.  voL  iii.  p.  294 ; 
*  of  its  ase  among  the  Jewg  for  the  members  both 
of  the  local  courts  and  of  the  chief  court  at 
Jerusalem  the   most  trustworthy  and  concise 
account  will  be  found  in  Schurer,  Lehrbuch  der 
neutestamentiichgn  Zeitgeschichtey   pp.  402  sqq. ; 
tliat  it  had  become  a  title,  and  was  not  confined 
to  pers<ins  of  advanced  years  is  clear  from  (s»g.) 
Philo,  Tol.  ii.  p.  481,  ed.  Mangey  (so  in  Christian 
times,  S.  Cyrill.  Alex,  in  IsaL  III.  vol.  iii.  p.  55,  ed. 
Aubert ;  Isidore  of  Seville  d«  Eocles.  Off.  2, 7,  and 
hence  Pseudo-Anacletus,  Epist.  ii.  c.  22,  explains 
that  Christian  presbyters  are  so  called,  not  on 
account  of  their  age,  but  **  propter  sapientiam," 
though  he  adds,  **  quod  si  ita  sit  mirum  est  cur 
insipientes  constituantur  ") ;  it  was  also  in  use 
for  a  professor  in   some  of  the   philosophical 
achools;   cf.   Schweigh&user's  note  to   Epictet. 
Diss.  i.  9,  10.     Its  Christian  use  begins  with 
the  N.  T.  e.g.  Tit.  i.  5,  and  is  continued  through 
■ub-apostolic  to  modem  times;   e.g.  for   early 
references,  Clem.  R.  44,  5,  47,  6,  Hermas,    Vis 
2,  4  (where  Origen  de  Princip.  4, 11,  vol.  i.  p.  168, 
preserres  the  Qreek  form,  which  the  common 
Latin  version  renders  by  '*  seniores,"  the  Palatine 
"by  "priores"),  Papias  ap.  Euseb.  ff.  E.  3,  39 
(where,  as  is  well  known,  the  precise  application 
of  the  term  in  both  the  expressions  ol  wp^afilh-tpoi 
and  6  wptrfivrtftos  'Ivdvmis  has  been  frequently 
discussed:  a  convenient  index  to  the  literature 
of  the  subject  will  be  found  in  the  note  to  the 
fragments  of  Papias  in  Qebhardt  and  Harnack's 
Pittres  Apjstolici,  fasc.  i.  2,  p.  90,  ed.  1878), 
Clem.  Al.  Strom.  6,   p.   793,   ed.   Pott. ;  of  its 
use    among    non-Catholic    Christian    churches, 
the   most  interesting   example  (which  is  also 
probably  the  earliest   existing  inscription    on 
a   Christian  building)  is  that  of  the   inscrip- 
tion on  a  Marcionite  church  at  Lebaba  (Devi- 
Ail)  near  Damascus,  dated  a.d.  318,  ap.  Le  Bas 
et  Waddington,  Inscriptions  greajues  et  latinesj 
ToL  iii.  No.  2558 ;  that  it  was  in  use  among  the 
Ariaos  appears  from  (e.g.)  Victor  Vitens.  de  Perseo. 
Vandai,  5,  13.  (2)  'Itpt^j,  saoerdos:  the  early 
instances  of  the  use  of  these  terms  in  reference 
to  the  officers  who  were  commonly  called  pres- 
bjten    are    open    to    much   dispute;   it    has 
sometimes  been  questioned  whether  Cyprian  does 
not  reserve  them  exclusively  for  the  episcopate, 
but  Epist.  35,  vol.  ii.  p.  325,  Epist.  40.  3,  vol.  ii. 
p.  334,  clearly  refer  to  presbyters,  cf.  id.  Epist. 
14,  3,  vol.  it  p.  263,  where  (as  in  Optatus,  i.  13, 
p.  14),  even  deacons  are  included,  ^  presbyteris 
0t  diaconibns  non  defnit  sacerdotii  vigor ; "  from 
the  5th  century  onwards,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
their    common   application    to  presbyters,  e.g. 
8ocrat.  H.  E.  i.  27 ;  Const.  Apost.  2,  25 ;  8,  46 
(where  presbyters  are  UpttSf  bishops  &px"P*'0  * 
1  Cone.  Turon.  a.d.  46 1 j  c.  1,  4  Tolet.  a.d.  633, 
c  3,  4,  10;  S.  Greg.  M.  Dial.  1,  11;  se  in  the 
epitaph    on    pope    Damasus    the    grades    are 
marked    ''lector,   levita,    sacerdoa,"  Gruter,  p. 
1164,  11,  from  a  Palatine  MS. ;  cf.  the  confused 
bat   important  testimony  of  Malchus  of  Phila- 
delphia, de  Bysantinis  ap.  Corpus  Hist.  Byxant. 
ToL  i.  p.  55,  ed.yenet.  rwr  fiapfidpttif  tx>ev  itp4a 
hm  ol  XoiffrtaufoX   iia\owri  wpecrfiirepoy.      In 
ooarae  of  time,  however,  the  inclusion  of  both  for 
bishops  and  presbyters  under  a  single  term  was 
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found  inconvenient,  and  pre8b}'ters  were  some^ 
times  specially  designated  as  secundi  saoerdotes 
(law  of  TheodosiuA  and  Valentinian,  probably  a.d. 
430  ap.  Haenel,  Corpus  Legum  ante  Justinianwn 
LatarwUt  No.  1183,  p.  241,  who  quotes  as  his 
authority  a  Corbey  MS.  given  by  Sirmuud  in  his 
Append.  Cod.  Theodos.  c.  20,  and  his  own  paper 
in  the  Act.  8oo.  Reg.  Saxon.  Lips.  1852,  8,  p.  81), 
or  secundi  ordinis  saoerdotes  (S.  Leon.  M.  Sern. 
48  [47],  c  1,  vol.  i.  p.  181,  Sidon.  ApOllin.  Epitt. 
5, 25,  p.  126),  or  minoris  ordinis  saoerdotes  (S.  Greg. 
M.  Horn,  in  Ezech.  lib.  ii.  Hom.  10,  c.  13,' where, 
however,  deacons  may  be  included,  as  they  prob- 
ably are,  in  Statt.  Eocles.  Antiq.  c.  27,  **  inferioris 
gradus  saoerdotes  ">— or  simpiv  ordo  secundus 
(Fredegodi,  Vit.  S.  Wlfrid,  c  8,  Migne.  P.  L.  vol. 
cxxxiii.  987X  or  ol  ix  rod  Zwr4pov  9p6vov  {Epist. 
Constant.  M.  ap.  Euseb.  ff.  E.  10,  5) ;  so  "  pres- 
byteros  in  secundo  sacerdotio  constitutes, ** 
OpUt.  de  Sishism.  Donat.  1,  13,  p.  14;  so  in 
the  Pseudo-Isidorian  decretals  Epist.  Anadet.  3, 
c  28.  "Sacerdotum  ordo  bipertitus  est,  S. 
Innocent  I.  Epist.  ad  Decent,  c.  3,  **  presbyteri 
licet  sint  saoerdotes  pontificatus  tamen  apicem 
non  habent." 

The  English  word  **  priest  **  is  the  later  form 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  <<  priost "  (Cotton  MS. 
Augustus,  ii.  79,  A.D.  805-831,  a  Kentish  charter, 
printed  in  Ancient  Charters  in  the  British  Museum, 
vol.  i.)  or  "  preost  **  (frequently  found,  e.g. 
Cone.  Bergh.  a  7  ap.  Wilkins,  Councils^  vol.  L 
p.  60 ;  Leg.  Aelfr.  t&itf.  p.  193),  the  derivation 
of  which  from  "  presbyter  "  is  probable,  but  by 
no  means  certain:  in  the  A.'S.  Chronicle^  an. 
661,  id.  Thorpe,  p.  54,  the  MS.  of  Corpus  Christ! 
College,  Cambridge,  has  ^  maesse  preost,"  the 
Bodleian  MS.  *<  preost,"  but  Cotton  MSS.  Tiberius 
A.  6  and  B.  1,  have  the  abbreviation  "  prb."  The 
A.  S. "  sacerd  "=«  sacerdos"  has  not  survived  in 
modem  English. 

IL  Nature  of  the  Priesthood,  and  its  Rekxtions  to 
Bishops  and  Deacons. — In  one  of  the  two  passages 
in  which  the  word  iKicXricria  is  placed  by  the 
Evangelists  on  the  lips  of  our  Lord,  it  is  men-  ' 
tioned  not  merely  as  an  assembly,  but  as  one  to 
which  disputes  could  be  referred,  and  whose 
decision  in  relation  to  such  disputes  ought  to  be 
respected.  The  iKicKi^ala  was  conceived,  in  short, 
as  a  court  of  discipline.  As  such  it  continued 
among  Christians  the  fnnctions  which  had  come 
to  be  fulfilled  by  the  synagogue  among  Jews ; 
nor  was  it  separated  from  the  synagogue  ev«n 
in  name,  ^ft»iAt)(r(aand  avvayuy^i  being  convertible 
terms  not  only  in  the  LXX,  but  also  in  most 
early  Christian  writers.  (See  Hamack's  elabo- 
rate note  in  HUgenfeld*s  Zeitschrift  fOr  xrissei^ 
schafUiche  Theologie  for  1876,  p.  104 ;  and  aUo 
Bickell,  Qeschichte  des  Kirchenrechts,  Bd.  ii.  p.  1* .) 
But  the  Jewish  synagogue  only  possessed  dis- 
ciplinary powers  by  virtue  of  its  practical 
amalgamation  with  the  vwriZpiov,  that  is,  by 
virtue  of  the  presence  in  it,  though  properly 
distinct  from  it,  of  a  body  of  wp*(r$6rtpoi — a 
corporation  or  college  of  elders,  who  formed  the 
local  court  for  administrative  as  well  as  judicial 
purposes.  It  is  therefore  natural  to  suppose 
that  when  the  Jews  who  became  Christians  met 
in  assemblies  and  formed  communities  which 
bore  the  accustomed  names,  they  continued  in 
these  assemblies  and  communities  the  main 
features  of  the  accustomed  organization.  And 
this  is  in  fact  the  case.    Presbyters  are  foond 
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f^om  the  first  in  the  Jiidaeo-Chri>tian  commu- 
nity at  Jenualem  (Acts  xi.  30 ;  xt.  2,  4^  6,  22, 
23 ;  xri  4 ;  xx.  17X  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xx.  17), 
in  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  which  were 
organized  by  Barnabas  and  Saul  (Acts  xir.  23), 
and  in  the  churches  which  are  addressed  by  those 
of  the  apostles  who  were  most  conserratiTe  of 
Jewish  usages,  St.  Peter  and  St.  James  (James 
T.  14;  1  Pet.  T.  1).  (It  must  be  noted  as  a 
signiHcant  fact  that  they  are  not  once  mentioned 
by  St.  Paul,  except  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles.)  It 
is  a  faif  inference  that  officers  who  bore  the 
same  name  in  analogous  communities  had  analo- 
gous functions,  and  that  the  Christian,  like  the 
Jewish,  presbyters  werie  officers  primarily  not  of 
worship  but  of  discipline.  This  inference  is 
corroborated  by  the  fact  that  all  the  references 
to  them  which  exist  in  both  the  canonical  and 
the  extra-canonical  wriUugs  of  the  apostolic  and 
sub-apostolic  age  refer  to  discipline.  (1)  In  the 
canonical  writings,  excluding  of  course  those 
passages  in  which  the  reference  is  not  to  organi- 
sation but  to  the  possession  of  x^^t^^^^  every 
passage  in  which  church  officers  are  mentioned 
speaks  of  either  the  exercise  of  authority  or  of 
the  practice  of  its  correlative,  obedience.  In 
1  These.  ▼.  12,  robs  wpol(rrafi4yovs  are  spoken  of 
as  rovBtrovmas ;  in  neb.  xiii.  17,  obedience  is 
enjoined  to  the  leaders  of  the  community  as 
being  those  who  ^ watch  for  your  souls;*'  in 
1  Peter  r.  1,  the  presbyters  are  regarded  as 
shepherds,  and  are  exhorted  to  exercise  control, 
fi^  iafctfKoffrSts  AAA*  kuovcitts^  not  as  masters 
over  slaves  (fcaroKvpicvorrcf),  but  as  being  them- 
selves examples  of  the  qualities  which  they 
require  in  others ;  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
it  is  on  questions  of  church  discipline  that  the 
apostles  and  elders  meet  in  the  council  of  Jeru- 
salem (c.  XV.),  and  afterwards  at  the  end  of  St» 
Paul*B  second  missionary  journey  (xxi.  18,  25) ; 
in  the  Pastoral  Epistle:^,  among  the  qualities 
which  are  enumerated  as  desirable  in  bishops  and 
presbyters  .fitness  .for  teaching  (ZiZwcru^s)  and 
.soundness  in  the  faith  (jkyr^x^fi^^ov  rod  xetrh  rV 
^9axh^  mtrrw  \i70v)  are  altogether  subordi- 
nated to  the  possession  of  the  moral  qualities 
•which  are  necessary  in  a  moral  governor,  and 
which  in  the  Apoafoiioai  Constitutions  are  ex- 
pressly taken  ai  correlative  to  the  exercise  of  dis- 
•cipline.  (2)  In  the  extra-canonical  writings  of 
H  the  Apostolic  and  sub- Apostolic  age  the  same 
position  is  held  by  the  presbyters,  and  obedience 
to  them  is  similarly  enjoined — e.g.  Clem.  R.  i. 
.57 ;  Ignat.  ad  TralL  3,  ad  Magnes.  2;  Polycarp, 
ad  PkUipp,  5 ;  and  the  Ebionites  appear  to  have 
:kept  up  the  original  distinction,  which  had  ap- 
parently become  in  most  cases  obliterated  among 
the  Jews  themselves  between  the  apx^^^^^^'y^t 
•or  proper  officers  of  the  synagogue,  and  tlie 
w£«rfi&rtpoif  or  proper  officers  of  the  trwiZptav 

•  (S.  Epiphan.  adv.  Haerts.  xxx.  18). 

Whethei:  the  institution  of  presbyters  existed 
'in  the  first  instance  outside  the  limits  of  the 
Judaeo-Christian  communities  is  doubtful.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  it  did  so ;  the  presumption 
!is  that  it  did  not,  fbr  when  St.  Paul,  writing  to 
churches  which  were  presumably  non- Jewish  in 
their  character,  recognizes  the  existence  of  church 

•  officers,  he  designates  them  by  other  names — 
irpolvrdiiMwm.  (1  These,  v.  12),  ^a-^Koroi  (Phil, 
i.  1). 

(i.)   SMUaiKm  of  Preabyttrs  to  ^uAop9.--What 


were  the  primitive  relations  of  presbyters  to 
bishops  is  a  question  which  ckunot  be  overlooked, 
and  yet  to  which,  with  the  evidence  at  present 
available,  only  a  tentative  answer  can  be  given. 
Most  probably,  as  the  former  were  of  Jewish,  so 
the  latter  were  of  Gentile  origin,  and  as  the 
former  presided  over  Jewish,  so  the  latter,  in  the 
first  instance,  presided  over  Gentile  communities. 
Hence,  when  the  distinction  between  Jewish  and 
Gentile  communities  began  to  fade  away,  the 
two  sets  of  officers,  fulfilling,  as  they  did,  analo- 
gous functions,  were  regarded  as  having  equiva- 
lent rank.  This  point  must  be  taken  as  having 
been  conceded  by  almost  all  important  writers 
upon  the  subject  in  both  ancient  and  modem 
times — e.tj.  in  ancient  times,  S.  Hieron.  Comm. 
in  Ep,  ad  TtL  c.  i.  id. ;  Ep.  146  (85)  ad  Evang,  ; 
Theodoret,  Interp.  Ep.  ad  Phiiipp.  c.  i.  v.  1 ; 
Ep.  i.  ad  ThnotA.  c.  ui.  v.  1 ;  Ep.  ad  Jtt.  c  L 
V.  7 ;  S.  Isidor.  Hispal.  de  Eodes.  Off.  lib.  ii.  c  7 ; 
Hrabanus  Maurus  de  Ciericorum  Instit.  lib.  i.  c  6 ; 
and  in  modem  times,  to  take  only  writers  whose 
tendencies  are  strongly  hierarchical,  Probst 
{Sacramentey  p.  215);  Dollinger  {First  Age  of 
tks  Church  (E.T.X  vol.  ii.  p.  111).  (The  evi- 
dence upon  which  this  opinion  is  bas<^  will  be 
found  in  a  convenient  form  in  Bp.  Lightfooi's 
edition  of  The  Epistle  to  the  PhilippianSy  pp.  189 
sqq.,  and  in  Gebhardt  and  Hamack's  edition  of 
Clement  of  Rome,  ed.  altera,  p.  5,  and  of  the 
Shepherd  of  Hermas,  p.  25:  see  also  Baur, 
Kirch.  Gesch.  3te  Aufl.  i.  p.  270.  It  must, 
however,  be  noted  that  there  is  a  tendency  in 
many  writers  to  press  the  evidence  too  far,  and 
to  infer  an  original  identity  of  bishops  and  presby- 
ters, whereas  all  that  can  be  legitimately  inferred 
is,  as  stated  above,  an  equivalence  of  rank.)  As 
inter-communion  increased  between  Judaeo- 
Christian  and  Gentile  communities,  those  who 
passed  firom  one  to  the  other  tended  to  use  the 
names  bishop  and  presbyter  as  intt?rchangeable ; 
but  how  the  two  offices  came  to  co-exist  as 
distinct  offices  in  the  same  community  is  the 
most  difficult  point  in  the  whole  complex  ques- 
tion; nor  does  it  seem  possible  upon  existing 
evidence  to  give  any  other  than  the  general 
answer  that  there  was  a  fusion  of  the  Judaeo- 
Christian  and  the  Gentile  organizations,  and  that 
this  fusion  was  a  gradual  one.  But  whether  this 
or  some  other  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  co- 
existence of  the  two  offices,  the  fact  of  such 
co-existence  must  be  admitted,  although  its 
universality  may  be  denied.  Out  of  that  fact 
two  other  questions  spring:  (1)  How  was  it 
that  the  relative  rank  of  the  two  offices  changed 
from  one  of  equivalence  to  one  of  subordination  ; 
(2)  and  how  was  it  that  the  title  ixlcKoiros  rather 
than  any 'Other  attached  'itself  permanently  to 
the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  organisation. 

(1)  To  the  first  question  many  answers  have 
been  given  in  both  ancient  and  modem  times ; 
when,  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  4th  century, 
Aerius  appealed  to  St.  Paul's  language  as  evidence 
that  bishops  and  presbyters  were  /da  rd^it ,  /tia 
rifiily  (col  li'  ii^itt/uij  Epiphanius,  though  admitting 
that  the  difference  between  the  two  orders  lay 
only  in  the  power  of  ordination  (this  is  expressed 
by  the  contrast  between  tnertpas  ^eivar  v^ 
iKit\7i<ri^  =  to  ordain,  andr^irya  ytmtarr^  iKuX. 
=  to  baptize),  propounded  the  theory  that  in 
some  cases,  bishops  had  been  appointed  and  not 
presbyters,  and   in  others  presbyters,  but  imI 
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Ushops.    In  eith»r  case,  however,  deacons  were 
necessary,  and  hence  St.  Paul  speaks  sometimes 
of  deacons  and   bishops,  sometimes  of  deacons 
and  presbyters.    Assuming  that   Timothy  was 
(1)  a  bishop,  (2)  a  bishop  in  the  later  sense,  he 
regards  the  command,  **  Rebuke  not  an  elder  '* 
(I  Tim.  V.  1),  as  conclusive  proof  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  one  order  to  the  other  (S.  Epiphan. 
ado.  Haerei.  Izxv.  3-6,  p.  906).     Almost   con- 
temporary with  this  was  the  theory  of  Jerome, 
that  the  episcopate  rose  out  of  tho  presbyterate 
as  a  safeguard  against  schism.     At  first  there 
were  several  presbyters  in  one  church,  but  after- 
wards one  was  elected  to  preside  over  the  rest : 
"  quod  postea  unus  electus  est  qui  caeteris  prae- 
poneretur  m  sohismatia  remedium  factum  est,  ne 
nnusquisque  ad   se  trahens    Christi    ecclesiam 
rumperet "  (Hieron.  Ep.  146  [85]  ad  Etxmgel.). 
So  also  in  his   Comment,  in  Ep.  ad  Tit.  c.  i. 
'*  idem   est  ergo  presbyter  qui  et  episcopns  et 
antequamy  diaboli  instinctUy  siudia    in  reOgione 
fereni  et  diceretur  in  popuHs,  Ego  sum  Pauli, 
ego  Apollo,  ego  autem  Cephae,  communi  presby- 
terorum    consilio     ecclesiae  *  gubemabantur  "). 
Later  theories  on  the  subject  are  so  numerous 
as  to  make  the  discussion  of  them  an  almost 
endless  task ;  and  it  must  be  sufficient  here  to 
refer  to  the  more  important  of  those  which  have 
been  advanced  during  the  present  century,  viz. 
those    of    Rothe,  Die    Anfange-  der   chrisiiicfim 
Kirche    u.   ikrer    Verfasswij,   1837    (which    is 
adopted  in  effect  by  DoUinger,  First  Age  of  the 
Chwvh  (E.  T.),  vol.  ii.  p.  112) ;  Baur  (1)  ilber  der 
Ursprung  de»  EpiaoopaUy  1838  (which  is  mainly 
a  criticism  of  Rothe's  theory),  and  (2)  Kirch. 
Oeschichte,   3te   Auflage,  Bd.  i.  pp.  272  sqq.; 
Ritschl,  Di0  Entttehung  der  altkatholischen  Kirohe^ 
pp.  399  sqq. ;   Herzog  vber  die  Abfaseungsxeit 
der   Pastoralbriefef   1872;    Hackenschmidt,    Die 
Anfange  dee  katholisohen  Kirchenbegnffsj  1874. 

Without  here  adding  another  complete  theory 
to  those  which  have  been  advanced  already,  or- 
treading  unnecessarily  upon  debatable  ground, 
it  may  be  uMfal  to  point  out  that  in  all  proba- 
bility the  question  does  not  admit  of  a  single 
answer,  and  that  the  relations  of  presbyters  to 
bbhops  varied  widely  in  the  several  groups  into 
which  the  churches  of  the  first  two  centuries 
may  be  arranged,  (a)  The  case  of  Jerusalem 
stands  on  a  peculiar  footing.  The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  preserve  the  tradition,  which  is  con- 
firmed by  later  authorities,  that  James  had  a 
kind  of  presidency  over  the  Judaeo-Christian 
community  which  existed  there.  The  nature  of 
that  presidency  is  uncertain.  The  Clementines 
speak  of  him  as  **  episcopus  "  {Beoogn.  i.  66),  or 
'^archi^piscopus  "  (pnd.  i.  73:  so  also  in  later 
times,  e.g.  Cono.  Ephes.  c  30) ;  but  there  is  no 
contemporary  evidence  of  his  having  possessed 
the  designation,  nor,  even  if  the  tradition  of  the 
2nd  century-  be  admitted  as  to  the  possession  of 
the  designation,  is  there  any  such  evidence  to 
shew  how  far  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to 
the  other  apostles,  or  to  the  *'  elders,"  was 
analogous  to  that  which  existed  between  the 
bishops  and  presb3rt£n  of  later  times.  The  most 
probable  conjecture  is  that  in  this  case  the  con- 
ception of  a  visible  head  of  the  church  arose 
from  the  belief  in  the  nearness  of  the  Second 
Advent  (Qfrtfrer,  AUg&m.  AtrcA.  Qeach.  i.  p.  271); 
James,  as  the  Lord's  brother,  was  regarded  as 
occupying  Hit  place  ontil  He  qame.    It  is  also 


probable  that,  as  GfrOrer  thinks,  after  the  fajl 
of  Jerusalem,  men's  thoughts  turned  to  Rome  as 
the   centre  of  the  Christian  organization,   and 
that   the  Pscudo-Petrine  literature  of  the  2nd 
century,  which  originated  at  Rome,  had  for  its 
chief  object  to  imp/'ess  the  hierarchical  ideas,  of 
which  it  is  full,  upon  the  Roman  mind.     Even 
in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions, which  probably  reflect  the  ideas  of  the 
3rd  century,  the  bishop  is  not  only  ipx^^y  koI 
ityovfifyoSf  but  iwiyttos  Behs  fierh  9t6v  {Const. 
Apoat.  ii.  26).    (6)  In  the   larger  communities, 
such  as  Rome  or  Ephesns,  in  which  the  influence 
of  a  single  apostle  had  for  some  years  dominated, 
it  was  natural  that  the  monarchical  idea  should 
tend  to  prevail   after  the  apostle  himself  had 
passed  away.    The  existence  of  such  a  dominance 
is  here  assumed.     The  clearest  and  most  recent 
summary  of  the  controversy  will  be  found  in 
A.  Hilgenfeld's   article.  Nock  einmal  Petrue  in 
Rom  imd  Johannes  in  Kleinasien,  in  the  Zeit- 
schrift  f.  Wissensch.  Theologie,  1877).     In  such 
communities,  therefore,  there  is  strong  historical 
evidence  to  shew  that  from  early  tiroes  there 
was  a  recognized  and  permanent  president.     But 
here  also  there  is  no  evidence  to  shew  the  precise 
relation  in  which  such  a  president  stood  to  the 
presbyterate.     It  is,  however,  a  significant  fact 
that  Irenaeus  speaks  of  the  early  heads  of  the 
Roman  church  as  preabyters  (in   the  letter  to 
Victor  of  Rome  in  Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  24;  so  of 
Polycarp,   in  the  letter  to  Florinus,  in  Euseb. 
If.  E.  V.  20).     (c)  In  the  case  of  the  churches  of 
other  cities,  in  which,  it  must  be  bokne  in  mind, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  presi- 
dent or  bishop   until  the   middle  of  the   2nd 
^  century,  it  appears  to  be  sufficient  to  point  to 
the,  general  analogy  of  the  contemporary  com- 
munities, after  which  in  so  many  respects  the 
early   churches    \y^ere   modelled.     Democratical 
as  those  communitiee  were  in  the  main,  they 
still  had  a  president.     We  find  such  a  president 
(a)  in  the  Greek  associations,  under  several  titles 
-—e.g.  hpx*f^"'^<f^^^  A^  Rhodes,  C.  I.   Or.  No. 
2525  b.  Foucart,  No.  46,  and  at  Syros,  Ross, 
Inacr.   Or.   Ined.   No.   107,   Foucart,   No.    44; 
ipaydpxjISj  Diog.   Laert.   vi.  63;   ipx^pwos  at 
Amorgos,    Foucart,    No.    45;    Jif>x*^'^^^''^'»  ^^ 
Delos,  C.   I.   Gr.  No.   2271,  Foucart,  No.   43; 
i.pX^^^^y^'y^f  (P^  A  college  of  priests),  C.  I.  Grr. 
2007  f. ;  so  also  among  the  lf^/3oi,  yvfAyaendpxvSi 
C.  I.  Gr.  Nos.  "274,  2885,  cf.  Le  Bas  et  Wadd. 
No.  223 ;  (6)  in  the  Roman  CoUegia^  Yerj  fre- 
quently, and  under  various  titles,  e,g.  *'  Magister," 
at  Rome,  Orelli-Henzen,  Inacr.  Lot.  Nos.  6010, 
6011,  Mommsen,  C.  1.  Lat.  vol.  iii.  No.  1339,  id. 
de  Coll.  et  Sodal.  Bom.  p.  106 ;  "  praefectus,"  at 
Penisia,  C.  I.  Lat.  UL  No.  3432,  at  Salona,  iJ  Vid. 
No.    502 ;    "  patronus "   (=    Greek  trpotrrdrrris, 
Pint.    i.    25,   which    may  be    compared    with 
the  Christian  irpot<rrd/Acyoi),  e.g.  C.  1.  Lat.  iii. 
Nos.  975,  984,  1209. 

These  special  circumstances  of  particular 
churches,  and  the  general  analogy  of  contem- 
porary communities,  seem  adequate  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  towards  the  middle  of  the  2nd 
century,  if  not  earlier,  there  was  a  tendency  to 
place  a  single  officer  at  the  head  of  the  eccle- 
siastical organization.  But  the  question  still 
remains,  nor  has  it  hitherto  been  answered,  except 
upon  purely  speculative  grounds,  why,  assuming 
the  existence  of  this  tendency,  should  this  single 
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officer  have  been  called  iwUncowos.  The  key  to 
the  problem,  which  it  afforded  by  inecriptioiia 
which  have  only  come  to  light  in  recent  times,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  oontribntions  of  epi- 
graphical  tcience  to  early  Christian  antiquities. 
(1)  At  Salkhad,  in  the  Haorftn  are  sereral 
inscriptions  which  contain  the  word  hrUrKowoi 
(Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  No.  1990,  cf.  No.  1990, 
2298,  241 2e ;  Yfeixglwi^AutgeicShiU  Or,  u.  Lai. 
iMchrifUh,  No.  47,  m  Ahhmdt.  der  Bert.  Akad. 
1863;  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature,  2  series,  rol.  ▼.  part  2,  p.  259).  It 
appears  from  these  that  the  oflScers  so  designated 
had  the  charge  of  the  fondsof  the  temple  (rkrw 
%tov\  and  that  oat  of  these  they  had  erected  the 
building  of  which  the  most  important  inscription 
formed  part.  (2)  In  entire  harmony  with  this 
is  an  inscription  which  was  found  at  Thera. 
(Ross./fiscr.  Or.  Ined.  fasc  No.  2, 198 ;  Bhangab^, 
AaiiquiiA  hMmquM,  toI.  iL  No.  764;  but  in  a 
more  exact  form  Wescher,  Btmm  ordMogiqiite^ 
Tol.  xiii.  (for  1866),  pp.  245  sqq.)  :— 

MoxAu  *  «[«oat- 

AtMM  Mi  McAitfl 


**  It  has  been  decreed  (sc.  by  the  oommnnity 
that  the  MtrKowoi  (Dio  and  Meleippns)  shall 
accept  the  money  and  place  it  at  interest  .  .  ." 
This  seems  to  shew  that  tiie  hriffKvwoi  of  the 
Greek  associations  were  their  officers  of  finance. 
Such  also  were  in  all  probability  the  hriaKowoi 
of  the  early  Christian  churches.  One  of  the  most 
important  features  of  those  churches  was  that 
they  were  charitable  societies.  In  an  age  which, 
like  our  own,  was  marked  by  great  extremes 
of  wealth  and  porerty,  and  under  circumstances 
which  cut  off  many  of  their  members  from  the 
ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  they  tended  to  gather 
round  them  more  and  more  every  year  the  poor 
and  the  dependent.  They  dispensed  hospitality 
to  travelling  brethren,  they  tended  the  sick,  and, 
what  was  probably  the  weightiest  burden,  they 
supported  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who 
had  died  in  poverty,  or  by  martyrdom.  All  this 
required  not  only  funds,  but  a  dispenser  of  funds. 
It  was  not  possible  to  distribute  a  common  fund 
satisfactorily  by  means  of  a  number  of  officers 
with  equal  powers,  not  necessarily  acting  in 
concert.  A  presiding  officer  became  indispensable, 
and  the  officer  so  appointed  was  Iniown  by  the 
title  which  was  in  current  use  to  designate  the 
financial  officer  of  a  community.-  This  function 
of  the  Christian  bishop  continued  to  be  a  primary 
one,  even  after  many  other  functions  had 
clustered  round  his  office.  It  is  not  sound  to 
reason  from  the  functions  of  bishops  in  the  3rd 
and  4th  centuries  to  their  functions  in  the  first ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  the  fact  that  the  bishops 
were  the  custodians  and  dispensers  of  church 
funds  in  the  later  period  corroborates  the  infer- 
ence which  is  drawn  from  other  data  that  they 
were  so  also  in  the  earlier.  (As  the  point  is  only 
incidental  to  the  subject  of  the  present  article, 
the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  which 
is  here  stated  cannot  be  fully  given;  it  must 
be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  stress  which  is 
laid  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  a  bishop  being  i/^tXifyvpos  and  ^jU- 
(crot;  to  the  Am^  that  in  Hennas  {Sim.  9, 
37}  the  bishops,  who  are  distinguished  from  the 
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&r^0ToAoi  icol  StSdUrcoXoi  of  c  25,  are  regarded 
chiefly  as  ministers  of  hospitality ;  to  the  fact 
mentioned  in  Justin  {Apci.  i.  67)  that  the  collec- 
tions of  the  faithful  were  deposited  in  the 
president  (rpoeor^f,  the  title  Momawos  b  not 
givenX  and  that  he  had  the  care  of  \f idows  and 
orphans  and  prisoners  and  strangers ;  and  to  tht 
long  series  of  ecclesiastical  canons  and  imperial 
edicts  which  regard  the  bishop  specially  in  the 
light  of  trustee  of  church  property.  The  union 
of  financial  and  disciplinary  character  in  the 
same  penon  has  a  close  parallel  in  the  curaUiret 
—  Xoyurral  of  the  Roman  municipalities  under 
the  later  empire.  For  the  authorities  as  to  the 
functions  of  these  important  officers  see  Mar- 
quardt,  JSdtn.  Staatsvenoaitungf  pp.  487-490.  It 
is  a  coincidence  which  is  wortn  mentioning  that 
the  curator  had  the  title  of  pater  cwitatis. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  such  an  officer  in 
such  communities  must,  from  the  mere  nature  of 
his  position,  have  had  considerable  power.  But 
several  collateral  as  well  as  several  derivative 
causes  were  at  work  to  increase  that  power,  and 
to  account  for  the  altered  status  of  the  pres- 
byterate  at  the  end  of  the  2nd  century  as  oom- 
pared  with  the  end  of  the  first. 

1.  The  custodian  of  the  church  funds  was  also 
the  custodian  of  the  list  of  persons  among  whom 
those  funds  were  to  be  divided.  He  kept  the 
KWf^  or  tcardXayos.  [liATBicuLA.]  like 
the  corresponding  lists  of-  contemporary  com- 
munities (which,  however,  were  rather  lists 
of  contributories  than  of  recipients),  this 
list  was  probably  arranged  in  classes,  the 
presbyters,  the  deacons,  the  ^widows,'*  and 
the  **  virgins,"  being  severally  ranked  to- 
gether.     Hence,  like  the  Boman  censors,    the 

'custodians  of  this  list  seemed  to  have  assumed 
the  function  of  determining  upon  the  right  of 
particular  persons  to  he  admitted  to  or  excluded 
from  the  several  classes.  Hence  also  the  bii»hop, 
as  custodian  of  the  list,  was  the  proper  officer 
for  giving  certificates  of  membership.  When  a 
Christian  claimed  the  hospitality  of  a  foreign 
church  in  his  travels,  or  when  he  passed  per- 
manently from  one  church  .to  'another,  and 
claimed  a  place  on  the  roll  of  a  new  com- 
munity, such  a  certificate  was  indispensable. 
The  jealous  care  with  which  the  right  of  giving 
it  was  guarded  (Cone  Antioch.  c  7)  shews  the 
importance  which  was  attached  to  it,  and  sup- 
ports the  inference  that  it  played  no  inconsider- 
able part  in  the  exaltation  of  the  episcopate  in 
relation  to  the  presbyterate. 

2.  The  presbyterate  also  lost  ground  in  the  2nd 
century  through  the  large  development  within 
the  churches  of  opinions  which  were  at  variance 
with  the  general  currents  of  apostolic  doctrine. 
The  authority  of  apostolic  doctrine  was  generally 
admitted,  and  the  appeal  to  it  was  not  made 
only  on  the  Catholic  side.  Gnostics,  Ebionites, 
and  Ophites,  the  followers  of  Carpocratea,  df 
Basilides,  and  of  Valentinus,  all  traced  back  their 
opinions  to  an  apostolic  source,  and  maintained 
that  they  were  the  inheritors  of  an  unwritten 
apostolic  tradition  (cf.  Iren.  i.  25,  5;  SO,  14; 
Clem.  Al.  Strom.  7,  13,  p.  882 ;  7,  17,  p.  900, 
ed.  Pott.).  It  became  necessary  to  distinguish 
the  true  from  the  false  tradition,  and  the  former 
was  found  not  merely  in  the  tradition  of  apoctolic 
as  distinguished  from  non-apostolic  chnrehes 
(Tertull.  Adv.  Marc  1,  21,  "  non  alia  agnoaoeDda 
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erit  traditio  apottolorum  quam  quae  hodie  apiid 
iptorum  ecclesias  editar  "),  but  specially  in  the 
tradition  which  had  been  handed  down  hj  the 
heads  of  those  churches  (Iren.  3,  2,  2,  **  quae  per 
snccessiones  pretbyterontm  in  ecclesiis  custo- 
ditur ; "  cf.  id.  4^  26,  2  (and  4,  83,  8),  with  the 
ume  general  reference,  '^cnm  episcopatns  suo- 
oessione  charisma  reritatis  acceperunt;"  cf. 
Tertull.  de  Praacript  ffaeret  c.  32,  26).  Hence, 
in  other  churches  also  the  chief  officer  was  the 
depositary  and  conserratot  of  the  faith.  It  was 
tafer  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person  than  if  it 
were  shared  by  a  number  of  persons.  Thus  the 
bishop,  who  had  by  thiatime  begun  to  be  pro- 
minent above  the  presbyters,  was  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  incarnate  .tradition,  the  pure  and  uncor- 
rupted  spring  of  apostolic  truth  (pf.  Clem. 
Recofjn,  3,  65,  ab  ipso "  [sc  from  the  bishop] 
Buscipite  doctrinam  fidei,  cf.  ib.  3,  61,  Horn,  3, 
60,  66  ;  Ignat.  ad  EpKes,  8 ;  so  also  in  the  follow- 
ing century,  Cyprian,  Epist,  69,  5,  vol.  ii.  402, 
*^  inde  enim  schismat}i  et  haereses  obortae  sunt 
et  oriantur  dnm  episcopus  qui  unus  est  et 
ecclesiae  praeest  .  .  .  contemnitur ").  The  co- 
herence of  this  function  of  the  episcopate  with 
that  which  was  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  is  strongly  marked  by  Tertullian  {& 
Procter,  ffaeret.  c.  20),  <*  Communicatio  pads  et 
appellatto  fratemitatis  et  contesseratio  hoepitali- 
tatis,  quae  jura  non  alia  ratio  regit  quam  ejusdem 
sacramenti  una  traditio." 

These  causes  operated  with  different  degrees  of 
force  in  different  communities ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  when  the  subordination  of  the 
ordo  of  presbyters  to  a  single  officer  first  became 
general.  The  evidence,  whether  for  the  existence 
of  bishops  or  for  their  superior  authority,  cannot 
be  pressed  farther  than  the  facts  warrant,  (a)  It 
may  be  admitted,  for  example,  that  Hegesippus 
is  a  trustworthy  witness,  and  that  a  presiding 
<»ffioer  existed  from  the  first  at  Jerusalem  without 
also  admitting  that  such  an  officer  had  the 
attributes  which  in  later  times  attached  them- 
selves to  the  episcopate.  (2)  It  may  be  admitted 
tliat  assuming  the  genuineness,  or  approximate 
genuineness,  of  the  shorter  letter  of  Ignatius  to 
the  Romans  (cf.  Renan,  Ignaoe  (FAntioch,  a  review 
of  2^hn  and  Pfleiderer  in  the  Journal  dea  Sav(mt$, 
1874,  p.  45),  bishops  existed  as  chief  officers  of 
certain  churches  in  Asia'  Minor  early  in  t  he  2nd 
oentury,  without  also  admitting  that  they 
axiated  in  £gypt  'or  in  Gaul.  (3)  It  mav  be 
admitted  that  biahope  existed  as  church  officers 
without  also  admitting  that  they  occupied  in 
relation  to  the  presbyterate  the  same  position 
which  they  occupied  afterwards,  irenaeus,  for 
azample,  was  cognixant  of  the  distinction,  but 
(a)  in  using  **  successiones  presbyterorum,"  3,  2, 
2y  and  *'  successiones  episcoporura,"  3,  3,  2,  as 
convertible  terms ;  (6)  in  speaking  of  the  office  of 
««  presbyteri "  aa  "  episcopatus,"  4,  26,  2  ;  (c)  in 
applying  the  robs  iirurieffous  of  Isaiah,  60,  17,  to 
wp9ff0vr4povs,  4,  26,  5,  he  clearly  implies  that 
there  was  no  essential  difference  of  function 
between  them.  (This  conclusion  cannot  be 
avoided  by  the  assumption  which  D(Sl linger 
makes  that  Irenaeus  uses  the  word  **  presbyteri " 
in  an  unusual  sense,  ffippolyitu  and  CaUiaUu, 
JL.  T.  p.  313.) 

But  by  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century 
the  organization  of  almost  all  churches  had 
bogon  to  conform  to  a  single  type,  bishop,  pres- 


byters, and  deacons.  In  some  places  the  older 
organization  lingered  on,  and  here  are  many 
indications  that  the  presbyters  did  not  allow  their 
privileges  to  be  curtailed  without  a  struggle. 
That  struggle  came  to  a  head  in  Montanism,  and 
the  triumph  of  the  episcopate  over  the  presby- 
terate was  by  no  means  secure  until  Montanism 
was  crushed  (cf.  Ritschl,  Altkath,  Kirche,  pp. 
519  sqq.).  £ven  so  stem  a  disciplinarian  as 
Cyprian  found  some,  rebels  against  his  rule  (cf. 
e.g.  Epiat  9,  11);  and  his  quarrel  with  Novatus 
was  based  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  fact  that 
the  latter,  though  only  a  presbyter,  had  ignored 
Cyprian's  claims  as  bishop  by  ordaining  Felicis- 
simus  as  deacon,  Ep.  49  (52) ;  Felicissiraum  satel- 
litem  snum  diaoonom  nee  permittente  me  nee 
sciente  sua  factione  et  ambitione  constituit. 

When  this  type  was  once  established,  several 
circumstances  combined  to  render  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  presbyterate  more  complete.  The 
original  causes  of  both  the  rise  and  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  episcopate  still  remained^  but 
new  causes  became  more  active.  Of  these  new 
causes  the  most  important  were  (1)  the  institu- 
tion of  synods,  (2)  the  assimilation  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  empire,  (3)  the  rise  of  the  paro- 
chial system"  [for  which  see  Orders,  holt, 
III.;  Parish]. 

But  even  after  these  influences  had  begun  to 
operate,  the  difference  between  the  two  orders 
was  rather  a  difference  of  rank  than  of  function. 

The  bbhop  was  "  primus  inter  pares  **  (cf.  Am- 
brosiast.  Conm,  m  EpisL  L  ad,  Timoth.  c.  3,  7, 
ap.  S.  Ambros.  Op,  vol.  ii.  p.  295,  **  episcopi  et 
presbyteri  una  ordinatio  est;  nterque  enim 
saoerdos  est,  sed  episcopus  primus  est  **) ;  there 
was  no  ftinction  which  he  discharged  which 
might  not  also,  save  only  as  a  question  of  order, 
be  discharg|ed  by  a  presbyter;  even  in  his 
proper  field  of  finance  he  was  not  an  absolute 
monarch,  but  the  executive  officer,  at  first  of  the 
community,  and  afterwards  of  the  presbyteral 
college ;  (of  this  there  are  indications  even  so 
late  as  Statt,  Eodes,  Antiq.  c  23,  ut  episcopus 
nuUam  causam  audiat  absque  praesentia  clerico- 
rum  suorum;.  alioquin  irrita  erit  sententia 
episcopi  nisi  ciericorum  praesentia  confirmetur; 
id,  c  32,  irrita  erit  donatio  episcoporum  vel 
venditio  vel  commutatio  rei  ecclesiasticae  absque 
couniventia  et  stibscriptione  ciericorum).  The 
one  function  which  Lpiphanius  and  Chrysostom 
claim  as  peculiar  to  bishops  is  that  of  ordination 
(S.  Epiphan.  adv,  Haer.  lib.  3,  tom.  i.,  Haer,  74, 3, 
p.  906 ;  S.  Chrysost.  Horn.  2  m  Ep,  L  ad,  Timoth, 
c  3,  Migne,  ii.  p.  553) ;  but  we  have  elsewhere 
stated  the  grounds  whidi  exist  for  believing  that 
this  was  an  acquired  and  not  a  primary  function 
of  bishops,  and  if  so,  it  could  not  have  been  part 
of  the  original  difference  between  them  and 
presbyters  [see  Ordination].  In  the  course  of 
the  5th  and  6th  centuries  the  subordination 
became  more  complete ;  but  as  the  decrees  of 
.councils  enable  us  to  trace  it  step  by  step,  its 
progress  will  be  sufficiently  clear  from  the 
following  section  on  the  functions  of  presbyters. 
It  will,  however,  be  convenient  to  give,  by  way 
of  contrast  to  the  statements  of  Epiphanius  and 
Chrysostom,  the  elaborate  canon  in  which  the 
second  council  of  Seville  summed  up  the  differ- 
ences of  function  which  had  come  to  be  recog- 
nized at  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century ;  the 
canon  b  more  important  than  most  local  canons, 
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becatue  the  prtesident  of  the  oouncil  wu  the 
learned  antiquarian  Isidore,  who  is  not  likely  to 
have  expressed  merely  local  customs  as  general 
rules ;  it  may  be  added  as  an  indication,  that 
the  tendencies  of  the  council  were  not  ultra- 
episcopal  ;  that  the  preceding  canon  had  restored 
to  his  office  a  presbyter  who  had  been  deprived 
by  the  sole  authority  of  his  bl^op  ^  sine  con- 
cilii  examine  ....  kpiscopus  enim  sacerdotibus 
ac  ministris  soln<  honorem  dare  potest,  auferre 
solus  non  potest."  The  canon  in  question  begins 
by  disallowing  the  action  of  Agapius,  bishop  of 
Cordora,  who  had  frequently  commissioned  pres- 
byters in  his  absence  to  erect  altars  and  conse- 
crate churches :  it  then  proceeds  to  state  in  detail 
(l)what  presbyters  could  not  do  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, (2)  what  they  could  not  do  either  in  the 
presence  of  a  bishop  or  without  his  commission  ; 
**  nam  quamvis  cnm  episcopis  plurima  illis  [sc. 
presbyteris}  ministerionun  communis  sit  dispen- 
satio  quaedam  noTellis  et  ecclesiasticis  regulis 
sibi  prohibita  norerint ;  sicut  presbyterorum  et 
diaconorum  ac  rlrginnm  consecratio ;  sicut  con- 
secratio  altaris,  benedictio  Tel  unctio ;  siquidem 
nee  lioere  eis  ecclesiam  vel  altarium  consecrare 
nee  per  impositionem  manus  fidelibus  baptizatis 
rel  controrersis  ex  haeresi  paracletum  Spiritum 
tradere;  nee  chrisma  conficere  nee  chrismate 
baptiaatorum  froutem  signare;  sed  nee  publice 
(fuidem  in  missa  quenquam  poenitentium  recon- 
ciliare  nee  formatas  cuilibet  epistolas  mittere. 
Haec  enim  omnia  illicita  esse  presbyteris  quia 
pontificatus  apicem  non  habent  quem  soils  deberi 
episcopis  auctoritate  canonum  praecipitur;  ut 
per  hoe  et  discretio  graduum  et  dignitatis  fasti- 
gium  summi  pontiHds  demonstretur  ;  sed  neque 
coram  episcopo  licere  presbyteris  in  baptis- 
ten  urn  introire  nee  praesente  antistite  infantem 
tingere  aut  signare,  nee  poenitentes  sine  prae- 
cepto  episcopi  reconciliare,  nee  eo  praesente 
sacramentum  corporis  et  sanguinis  Christ!  con- 
ficere, nee  eo  coram  poatto  populum  doeere  vel 
benedicere  aut  salutare  nee  plebem  utiqne 
exbortari  "  (2  Cone.  Hispal.  A.D.  619,  e.  7). 
(ii.)  JRekttiona  of  Prewyten  to  Deaoont* — ^The 

Srimitive  relations  of  presbyters  to  deacons  are 
ardly  less  obscure  than  their  relations  to 
bishops ;  but  one  point  at  least  U  clear,  that  it 
was  a  relation  of  superion  to  inferiors  in  ranJ(. 
Deacons  appear  to  have  been*  mainly  out-door 
reliering  officers,  whose  function  was  to  find  out 
and  to  report  the  circumstances  of  worthy 
recipients  of  church  funds.  They  were  thus 
brought  into  intimate  connexion  with  the  bishops, 
who  were  the  custodians  and  dispensers  of  church 
funds.  With  the  growth  uf  the  supremacy  of 
the  bishops,  and  also  with  the  extension  of  the 
eleemosynary  system,  there  was  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  importance  of  deacons.  Of  this 
there  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  Apoatoikal 
ConstUiUiona,  which  perhaps  from  this  point  of 
yiew  may  be  treated  as  a  '*  Tendenz-sehrift."  For 
example,  Const,  Apost.  2,  26,  the  bishop  sits  as 
it  were  in  the  place  of  God*  the  deacons  stand  by 
him  as  the  heavenly  powers  stand  by  the  side  of 
God ;  ibid.  2,  28 ;  the  laity  are  to  make  their 
requests  known  to  the  bishop  through  the 
deacons,  even  as  we  approach  God  through  the 
Lord ;  ind.  2,  30,  as  the  Son  is  the  messenger  and 
prophet  of  the  Father,  so  the  deacons  are  the 
messengers  and  prophets  of  the  bishop.  So  also 
in  the    place    which    deacons   and   presbyters 


respectively  occupied  in  the  ritual,  the  praa- 
b3rters,  who  were  only  coadjutors  of  and  concele- 
hrant  with(^^>i^v<rrai,  Aiar.  KX^^  17  [20])  tht 
biahop,  tended  to  be  crushed  out.  In  the  **  Ponti* 
ficial.High  Mass  **  of  those  days  the  bishop  and 
the  deacons  seemed  to  share  the  service  betwe«i 
them.  The  presbyters  might  take  the  bishop's 
place,  but  when  he  was  present  they  appeared  to 
have  little  share  in  the  liturgy.  Even  down  to 
modem  times  the  gospeller  and  the  epistoler  are 
regarded  as  deacon  and  sub-deacon  respectiveir. 
n  is  therefore  natural  to  find  in  early  councili 
traces  of  a  struggle  for  supremacy  between  pres^ 
byters  and  deacons.  It  is  clear  from  1  Cunc 
Ardat.  c.'15,  and  1  Come  Nkaen,  c.  18,  that  the 
deacons  had  begun  to  assume  to  themselves  the 
place  in  the  liturgy  which  was  afterwards 
reserved  exclusively  for  priests.  Lb,  bishops  and 
presbyters  (the  obvious  meaning  of  these  two 
canons  has  been  obbcured  by  the  interpretations 
of  those  who  have  viewed  them  only  by  the  light 
of  later  usage,  0.g.  Binterim,  Da^tuf&rdigkeiU%^ 
Bd.  L  p.  360;  Hefele,  CounaU^  E.  T.  vol.  L 
p.  429).  But  upon  these  asanmptions  these 
councils  put  an  effectual  check,  and  a  few  years 
afterwarus  the  council  of  Laodicaea  (c  2.0)  made 
the  further  regulation  in  support  of  the  presby- 
terate  that  a  deacon  must  not  sit  in  the  presence 
of  a  presbyter  except  with  the  presbyter's  per- 
mission (df.  88,  Apoatohrum  £pUmia,  u.  7,  ap. 
Pitra,  Jw.  Eod.  Or,  voL  i.  p.  105,  which, 
although  Pitra  speaks  of  the  canons  in  general  ss 
an  instance  of  *'  protervam  illam  byzantinorum 
raentiendi  pruriginem,"  is  supported  by  Statt. 
Eooles,  Antiq,  c  39).  The  rise  of  the  sacerdotal 
theory,  which  made  the  same  distinction  between 
presbyters  and  deacons  which  had  existed  in  the 
Mosaic  legislation  between  priests  and  Levites, 
settled  the  question  in  the  East,  nor  are  any 
other  conciliar  regulations  respecting  it  found 
until  Cone,  Trull,  c  7,  which  so  far  modifies  the 
earlier  rule  as  to  allow  a  deacon  to  take  pre- 
cedence of  presbyters  when  be  ia  acting  as  the 
deputy  of  a  metropolitan  or  patriarch.  In  the 
West  it  is  clear  from  Jerome  that  the  struggle 
was  even  stronger  and  more  lasting  since  be  b 
at  the  trouble  formally  to  refute  those  who 
thought  that  a  deacon  was  superior  to  a  presbyter 
(S.  Hieron.  £pist.  146  [85]  ad  Evangel) ;  W 
although  the  canon  of  the  council  of  Aries,  and 
the  growth  of  the  sacerdotal  theory,  which  have 
been  mentioned  above,  prevebted  any  revival  of 
the  claim  to  what  were  considered  to  be  sacer- 
dotal functions  (unless  account  be  taken  of  2 
Cone,  Arelat,  c.  15X  the  claim  for  precedence  was 
continued,  as  is  seen  from  Cone,  Andegav.  A.i>.  453, 
c  2;  1  Barcinon,  A.D.  578 (?X  c.  4;  4  Tolet. 
▲.a  633,  c  39 ;  Statt.  Ecolea.  AnHq,  c.  37.  It 
may  be  added  that  in  the  strenuous  effort  which 
was  made  by  Novatian  to  uphold  the  authority 
of  the  presbyterate  against  the  episcopate,  he 
seems  also  to  have  end&voured  to  dispense  with- 
the  diaconate  (cf.  Constant's  interpretation  of 
his  letter,  ap.  Kouth,  Beliquiaa  Sacrae^  vol.  iiL 
pp.  21.  78). 

(iii.)  Functions  of  Pmbyfers.— The  sketch 
which  has  been  given  of  the  origin  of  the  pres- 
byterate, and  of  its  early  relations  to  the 
episcopate,  has  to  some  extent  covered  the 
ground  pf  the  present  section ;  it  has  at  the  same 
time  shewn,  from  the  great  variations  which 
took  place  in  those  relations,  the  difficulty  of 
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fVanjing  any  statements  on  the  subject  which 
will  hold  goo<i  for  more  than  a  particular  period, 
or  a  particular  group  of  churches. 

The  functions  of  the  presbyterate  may  be 
mainly  grouped  according  as  they  relate  (1)  to 
disciplinei  (2)  to  the  sacraments,  (3)  to  teaching, 
(4)  to  benediction.  The  functions  of  presbyters 
in  regard  to  ordination  will  be  gathered  from  the 
special  article  on  that  subject.  [Ordimation,  V. 
Minister  of  Ordination.1 

(1)  Discipline. — It  has  been  mentioned  above 
that  the  original  conception  of  the  presbyterate, 
as  gathered  both  from  the  analogy  of  the  cor- 
responding office  among  the  Jews,  and  from  the 
words  of  early  Christian  writers,  was  that  it  had 
the  general  control  of  the  morals  of  the  churches, 
and  constituted  a  court  of  discipline.  The  same 
function  continued,  though  its  relative  import- 
ance decreased,  even  after  the  episcopate  had 
attained  its  final  supremacy,  and  after  the  officers 
of  the  church  had  become  officers  rather  of  wor- 
ship than  of  government.  The  most  significant 
indications  of  this  are  found  in  the  Ordinals  of  the 
Western  church ;  the  tenor  of  both  the  addresses 
to  the  people  and  the  prayers  shews  this  to  have 
been  the  leading  element  in  the  conception  of  a 
presbyter's  functions  at  the  time  when  those 
Ordinals  were  framed.  Presb3rter8  are  said  to  be 
appointed  to  help  bishops  in  the  government  of 
the  people  as  the  seventy  were  appointed  to  help 
Moses.  The  prayel:  is  that  they  may  exhibit  in 
their  own  lives  the  virtues  which  they  require  in 
others.  In  the  earliest  ordinal  of  the  later  type 
(Missale  Francofum,  ap.  Muratori,  Litiwg,  Rom. 
Vet.  vol.  iii.  p.  450)  there  is  only  a  slight 
reference  to  any  other  functions,  but  all  the  later 
Ordinals  have  added  a  prayer,  or  prayers,  that 
the  presbyter  may  "  o£fer  acceptable  victims  for 
the  sins  and  offences  of  the  people,"  and  the 
Pseudo-Isidorian  decretals  (^Ejnst,  Fahrian.  2, 
c.  17;  Hinschius,  p.  163,  make  sacrificing  the 
preminent  function.  The  question  of  the  general 
bearings  of  this  function  of  discipline  upon 
Christian  morals  is  toq  intricate  to  be  properly 
discussed  here  ;  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  pre- 
sent purpose  to  treat  briefly  of  its  judicial  or 
quasi-judicial  exercise.  In  that  respect  an 
important  di>tinction  must  be  drawn  between  the 
functions  of  the  Orda  Presbytervnan  in  a  church 
acting  in  concert  and  the  functions  of  an  indi- 
vidual presbyter  acting  alone;  it  is  the  more 
necessary  to  bear  this  distinction  in  mind,  as  the 
ignoring  of  it  underlies  much  of  the  confusion 
which  exists  in  many  of  the  discussions  to  which 
the  subject  of  the  presbyterate  has  given  rise. 

There  are  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  in 
the  earliest  period  of  church  history  the  pres- 
byters were  little  more  than  the  presidents  and 
executive  officers  of  the  community,  liable  to  be 
overruled  by  its  voice,  and  bound  to  carry  out  its 
decisions.  The  most  pertinent  proof  is  the 
account  of  the  judicial  process  in  a  Christian 
community  in  Tertull.  Apciog,  c.  39  (judicatur 
magno  cum  pondere  et  apud  certos  de  Dei  con- 
spectn,  sumroumque  futuri  judicii  praejudicium 
est  si  quia  deliquerit  ut  a  communicatione  ora- 
tionis  et  conventns  et  omnis  saluti  commercii 
relegetun  Praesident  probati  qwque  sentoresy 
honorem  istum  non  pretio  sed  testimonio  adepti"). 
But  there  can  be  no  question  that  in  time, 
though  there  may  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  particular 
time,  the   ordo  of  a  church  (1)  assumed  an 


authority  apart  from  the  community,  (2)  came 
to  consist  of  two  elements,  the  presbyters  and 
the  bishop  [the  discussion  as  to  the  place  ot 
deacons  in  relation  to  the  ordo  must,  for  brevity's 
sake,  be  here  omitted]. 

(a)  The  presbyters  and  bishop,  acting  together, 
formed  the  court  to  which  offences  against  morals 
or  church  order  were  referred,  and  by  which  the 
affairs  of  the  church  generally  were  administered. 
In  this  capacity  they  formed  a  vwiUpiov  (Ignat. 
Epist.  ad  Troll,  c.  3),  and  are  designated  as  such 
even  so  late  as  the  4th  and  5th  centuries,  e.g.  by 
S.  Greg.  Nazianz.  OraL  42,  11,  p.  75^;  S.  Basil. 
£pi3t.  81  [319],  p.  174;  S.Sixti  III.  Epist  2  ad 
Cyrill,  Alex. ;  Synesius,  Epist.  67,  p.  208.  Hence, 
in  terms  which  are  borrowed  from  similar  courts 
und^r  the  empire,  they  are  also  spoken  of  as  cr^fi' 
fiovKot  rov  iinaK6wovy  fiovX^  riis  ^KKAi^crfos,  e.g. 
Const.  Apost.  2,  28,  and  in  Latin  as  a  "  consilium  ** 
{Statt.  Eocles.  Ant.  c.  22).  And  since  the  smallest 
number  of  persons  who  could  form  a  €rw49pioy 
among  the  Jews  was  three,  one  of  the  earliest 
documents  which  refers  to  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion requires  each  bishop  to  appoint  two  pres- 
byters, presumably  to  form  such  a  court,  Aioer. 
KX-fifi.  c.  20,  Pitra,  ./iir.  Eocl.  Or,  vol.  i.  p.  83 ; 
Bickell,  Gesch.  des  KirchenrechtHy  vol.  ii.  p.  122. 

(6)  The  bishop,  as  head  of  this  body,  was  an 
integral  and  essential  part  of  it.  His  consent 
was  ordinarily  necessary  to  the  validity  of  its 
acts.  He  was  the  officer  by  whom  sentences  were 
pronounced,  and  by  whom  the  restoration  of 
penitents  to  church  privileges  was  effected.  It  is 
probable  also  that  in  emergencies  in  which 
immroediate  action* was  necessary  he  had  a  dis- 
cretionary and  quasi-independent  power.  But 
without  such  an  emergency  even  Cyprian 
declined  to  act  alone.  He  will  not  judge  the  case 
of  the  sub-deacons  Philemenus  and  Fortunatus, 
and  the  acolyte  Favorinus,  since  many  of  the 
clergy  are  absent,  though  in  the  meantime,  in  his 
capacity  of  finance-officer,  he  orders  that  the 
accused  persons  shall  not  receive  their  monthly 
allowance  {Epist.  28  [34],  c.  3). 

(c)  Individual  presbyters  sometimes  claimed 
for  themselves  a  similar  discretionary  power: 
"  audio  tamen  quosdam  de  presbyteris  nee  evan- 
gelii  memores,  nee  quid  ad  nos  martyres  scrip- 
serint  cogitantes,  nee  episcopo  honorem  sacerdotii 
sui  et  cathedrae  reservantes,  jam  cum  lapsis  com- 
municare  coepisse  et  offerre  pro  illis  et  eucha- 
ristiam  dare,  quando  oportet  ad  haec  per 
ordinem  perveniri  (St.  Cyprian.  Epist,  11  [17], 
c  2).  But  the  claim  was  disallowed.  In  the 
East  the  general  rule  was  laid  down  that  indi- 
vidual presbyters  must  not  act  without  the 
bishop's  consent  (Cone  Laod.  c.  57,  &vcv  yy^/iris 
rov  iwuTK^ov ;  so  Can.  Apost,  c.  39,  where  Bal- 
samon  limits  the  rule  to  the  administration  of 
church  funds,  but  2^naras  understands  it  of 
excommunication);  but  the  penitentiaries  who 
were  appointed  at  Constantinople  after  the 
Novatian  schism  were  presbyters  (Socrat.  H,  E, 
5,  19),  and  much  later  archbishop  Theodore,  who 
must  be  taken  as  an  authority  for  at  any  rate 
contemporary  usage,  expressly  states  that 
'*  among  the  Greeks  a  presb3rter  may,  if  there  ii 
necessity,  reconcile  a  penitent  "  (Poenit.  Theodor. 
2,  3,  8,  ed.  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Councils^  &c.,  voL 

111.). 

In  the  West  their  powers  in  this  respect  were 
limited  by  many  conciliar  enactments,  the  rape- 
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tition  of  which,  howerer,  tfhewt  that  they  wen 
not  unfrequently  sti'uggled  ag  linst.*  The  ear- 
liest canon  is  that  of  Elvira  (Cone.  lUib.  a.d.  306, 
c.  32),  the  main  purport  of  which  appears  to 
be  that  a  presbyter  (or  deacon)  must  not  re- 
admit a  penitent  eyen  in  peril  of  death  without 
consulting  his  bishop;  but  the  text  of  the 
canon  it  somewhat  uncertain,  and  has  given  rise 
to  some  controversy  (cf.  the  notes  of  Aubespine 
on  the  canon,  printed  at  an  appendix  to  his 
edition  of  OpUtus,  Paris,  1631 ;  F.  de  Mendoza. 
Dissert,  de  Van.  Cane.  Ulib.  ap.  Mansi,  ii.  p.  243; 
Ve\AT\Jxsde  Foenit.et  ReooncU.  Vet.  Ecdeeiae  Mori- 
bus  ReoeptOj  c.  2, 4).  There  is  a,similar  variety  in 
the  African  canons  on  the  same  subject ;  2  Cone 
Carth.  c.  4,  coincides  with  the  version  of  the  canon 
of  Elvira  which  it  given  above  (the  text  as  giren 
in  Mansi,  iii.  694,  it  slightly  different  from  id. 
iii.  86-7,  but  the  purport  it  the  same) ;  but 
the  African  code  allows  a  presbyter  to  act  in 
similar  canes  without  consulting  his  bishop  (Cod. 
Can.  Afric.  c.  43).  The  Gallican  canons  agree 
with  the  latter  rule ;  1  Cone  Arans.  A.D.  441 
(under  S.  Hilary  of  Aries),  c.  1.  specially  of 
heretics;  to  totidem  verbis,  2  Arelat.  c.  26;  so 
also  Cone  Epaon,  A.D.  517,  e  20.  Cone.  Agath. 
A.D.  506,  e  44,  2  (^nc.  Hisp.  a.d.  619,  c  7,  lay 
down  the  converse  rule  that  a  presbyter  must 
not  readmit  a  penitent  publicly  in  church  ;  and 
the  latter  of  the  two  councils  prohibits  such  an 
action  even  upon  the  delegation  of  a  bishop; 
but  archbishop  Theodore  expresses  the  opinion 
that  such  a  delegation  was  permitsible  (Poenit. 
Theod.  1,  13,  3,  eL  Haddan  and  Stnbbs),  leaning 
herein,  as  in  other  points,  rather  to  the  Eastern 
than  to  the  Western  use.  It  may  be  noted  as  an 
indication  of  the  drift  of  opinion  and  usage  that 
the  Jumi^ges  Pontifical  of  the  end  of  the  8th 
oentui*}'  (Pontif.  Gemmeticense,  Martene,  ordo  Hi.) 
treats  the  receiving  oP  penitents  as  an  ordinary 
function  of  bi^ho^  and  presbyters  in  distinction 
from  deacons.  The  Apostolical  Constitutions 
(8,  27)  deny  the  right  of  individual  presbyters 
to  depose  {KoBcuptTv)  inferior  clerks,  but  allow 
them  to  suspend  (iupopl((iv)  such  as,  being  subject 
to  their  authority,  deserve  suspension;  (the 
Coptic  version,  at  translated  by  Tattam,  c.  73, 
makes  the  distinction  to  lie  in  their  haring 
« power  to  put  out,  but  not  power  to  anathematize). 
Whether  a  single  presbyter  had  power  to  excom- 
municate in  early  times  is  doubtful :  the  earliest 
mention  of  such  a  power  is  probably  in  the 
Judicium  Qementis,  which  gives  summary  power 
in  certain  cases  of  misbehaviour  in  church  to  a 
bishop,  presbyter,  or  any  clerk  (Judic.  Clem. 
c.  20,  ap.  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  226,  from 
Kunstmann  POnxtent.  BOcher  der  Angeisachs. 
p.  176). 

(2)  I%e  Sacramenis;  (i.)  The  Euchari^. — ^In  the 
earliest  period  it  is  probable  that  in  the  Eu- 
charist, at  in  the  adminiatration  of  discipline 
and  church  funds,  the  bishops  and  presbyters 
acted  together  (this  practice  of  "  concelebration" 
survived  at  Rome  long  after  it  appears  to  have 
ceased  elsewhere ;  it  is  mentioned  by  Amalariut 
of  Metz  in  the  9th  century,  de  Eodes.  Offi.  i.  12, 
three  centuriet  later  by  Innocent  III.,  de  Myai. 
Miss.  iv.  c.  25,  and  by  many  mediaeval  writers). 
They  jointly  offered  or  blessed  the  offerings,  and 
jointly  diitribnted  them  to  the  people.  In  the 
absence  of  the  bishop  the  presbyters  could  per- 
fi)rm  these  functions  without  him ;  the  power  to 


offer  or  blett  the  Eucharittic  offeringt,  and  to  give 
them  to  the  people,  was  probably  regarded  sa 
inherent  in  the  omce  of  a  presbyter ;  and  it  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  fuoction 
of  which  an  erring  presbyter  was  first  deprived 
Cone.  Neocaes.  c.  9,  that  it  was  regarded  as  the 
chief  independent  function  of  his  office.  Out- 
side the  city  church  in  which  the  bishop  and 
his  pretbytert  ordinarily  thus  acted  together,  a 
single  presbyter  seems  to  have  exercised  this 
power  without  question;  he  might  ** break 
bread  "  with  confettors  in  their  prison,  or  as  in 
apostolic  days  **from  house  to  house."  At 
Rome  the  presbyters  of  the  several  tituli,  which 
were  practically  equivalent  to  the  urban  parishes 
of  later  times,  were  restrained  from  consecrating 
the  Eucharist  themselves,  and  used  instead  that 
which  the  bi;ihops  sent  them ;  but  the  words  of 
the  earliest  enactment  respecting  this,  state  ex- 
pressly that  the  practice  was  merely  designed 
as  a  mark  of  unity  of  communion,  and  admit 
that  presbyters  have  ordinarily  the  right  of  con- 
secration (S.  Innocent  I.  Epist.  ad  D^xrU.  c.  5), 
But  elsewhere  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  restriction  whatever,  except  those 
which  were  imposed  by  the  general  rules  of 
seniority  and  precedence,  e.g.  Cone.  Neocaes. 
c.  13.  In  time,  however,  there  came  to  be 
rettrictiont  of  place.  2  Cone.  Carth.  a.d.  390  (?) 
c.  9,  forbidt  a  presbyter  from  performing  his 
office  "•  in  quolibet  loco  *'  without  the  permission 
of  his  bishop.  The  requirement  that  the  altar 
upon  which  he  offers  should  previously  have  been 
consecrated  by  a  bishop,  is  probably  of  much 
later  date ;  the  first  positive  enactments  are  in 
the  Liber  Pontificalis  (  Vit.  S.  Siric.  c.  2),  and  in 
the  Carolingian  capitularieK,  Karoli  M.  Capit. 
Oeneralf  A.D.  769,  c.  14,  Pertz,  vol.  i.  p.  32 ;  the 
fact  that  it  it  to  elaborately  rindicated  by  the 
Pseudo-Isidore  (Decret.  Felicis  IV.  ad  ihnnes 
EpisoopoSj  Hinschiut,  p.  700)  and  also  the  fact 
that  it  occurs  at  a  positive  enactment,  not  based 
upon  early  canonical  authority,  so  late  as  the 
10th  century,'0.^.  in  the  capitulariee  of  Atto  11. 
of  Vercelli,  circ.  a.d.  950,  c.  7,  ap.  D*Achery 
Spicil.  vol.  i.  p.  403,  are  significant  indications  of 
its  late  date.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  conse- 
crated altar,  fixed  or  portable.  Archbishop  Theo* 
dore  allows  a  presbyter  to  perform  mass  provided 
that  he  holds  the  elements  in  his  hands  (Poenit. 
Theodor.  2,  2,  2,  ed.  Haddan  and  Stubbs). 

(ii.)  Baptism. — ^The  admistion  of  a  new  member 
into  the  community  waa  in  early  times  the 
work  of  the  whole  church.  In  the  most  solemn 
form  of  the  ceremony  bishop,  presbjrters,  deacons, 
and  laity,  ^  wwra  Upa  8uucd<r>Li}0'i5,  and  vtbTa 
rk  r^s  iiucKfierias  vKtip^fuxra  (S.  Dionys.  Areop. 
de  EoUes.  Hierarch.  2 , 4,  where  a  comparisiA 
with  3,  14  shews  that  Pachymeres  is  wrong 
in  understanding  the  expressions  of  the  KXijpcs 
only)  had  each  their  appropriate  part.  In  the 
less  solemn  forms  of  the  ceremony  the  Eastern 
Church  teemt  to  have  allowed  either  a  bishop  or 
a  presbyter  to  preside  (Const.  Apo-t.  7,  22;  so 
ibid.  3,  20,  fiarriCuv  it  a  distinct  and  proper 
function  of  a  pretbyter);  but  in  the  Western 
Church  the  function  of  a  presbyter  in  this 
respect  teems  always  to  have  been  regarded  at 
delegated  and  not  original ;  on  this  point  the 
statements  of  Tertullian  and  Jerome  leave  no 
room  for  reasonable  doubt;  the  former  says, 
de  Baptismo,  c.   17,    ''dandi    [te    baptitmum] 
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qnidtixn  habet  Jua  summns  sacerdos  qni  est 
epiflcopus.  Dehinc  presbyter!  et  diaconi,  non 
tamen  sine  episcopi  auctoritate  propter  ecclesiae 
honorem ; "  the  latter  says,  Dial.  r.  Lucif.  c.  9, 
Op.  ed.  Migne,  toI.  ii.  164,  *'  inde  [sc.  from  the 
necessity  for  unity  in  the  church]  venit  nt  sine 
diiismate  et  episcopi  jussione  neque  presbyter 
neqne  diaconns  jus  hab'cant  baptizandi."  ,  In 
both  East  and  West  when  the  full  ceremonial 
took  place,  there  was  a  division  of  labour ;  the 
best  account  of  the  part  of  each  order  of  clergy 
in  the  East  is  to  be  found  in  the  treatise  of 
St.  Dionysius  Areopagite  quoted  above :  the 
earliest  complete  account  of  Western  usage  is  to 
be  found  in  Mabillon's  Ordo  EomanuSj  i.  c.  43, 
id.  Tii.  ell.  In  both  of  these  a  distinction  is 
drawn  between  the  immersion  in  water,  which 
might  be  performed  by  deacons  and  even  by 
acolytes,  and  the  other  ceremonies,  of  which  the 
chief  were  the  anointing  with  the  chrism  and 
the  imposition  of  hands,  which  were  shared  be- 
tween the  presbyters  and  the  bishops.  If  the 
bishops  were  absent,  the  Eastern  church  allowed 
a  presbyter  to  do  all  that,  if  present,  the  bishop 
would  have  done ;  but  although  there  was  for 
■oroe  time  a  variety  of  usage  in  the  West  (as 
is  shewn,  e.g.^  by  the  fact  that  Gregory  the 
Great  {^Epist.  4,  9,  vol.  ii.  p.  689]  reserves  the 
final  anointing  on  the  forehead  for  bishops, 
whereas  in  Epist.  4,  26,  vol.  ii.  p.  705,  he  allows 
it  to  presbyters),  it  ultimately  came  to  be  the 
Western  rule  that  a  presbyter  might  anoint 
with  the  chrism,  provided  that  he  used  chrism 
which  had  previously  beA  consecrated  by  a 
bishop,  and  also  that  he  did  not  anoint  on  the 
forehead  (S.  Innocent,  Epist.  ad  Decent  c.  3,  ap. 
Hinschius,  p.  528),  but  that  he  must  not  in  any 
ease  impose  hands  (Theodulph.  'Aurelian.  de 
Ordine  Baptismij  c.  17,  Migne,  P.  L.  cv.  23:')).  In 
other  words  a  presbyter  might  baptize,  but  a 
bishop  must  confirm ;  (it  is  important  to  note 
that  when  Photius  objected  to  this  Western 
nasge,  and  asked  "  Whence  came  the  law  that 
presbyters  should  not  confirm  ?  "  Epist.  i.  13 
(2),  ap.  Migne,  P.  G.  vol.  di.  726,  the  Latins  were 
not  able  to  give  any  better  authority  than  the 
Decretals  and  the  Liber  Pontificalis,  see  e.g. 
the  arguments  of  Aeneas  of  Paris  ap.  I^Achery, 
SpicHeg.  vol.  i.  p.  141).  When  the  later  system 
of  dioceses  and  parishes  began  to  prevail,  there 
was  some  variety  of  usage,  (a)  Sometimes  there 
was  only  one  baptistery  in  a  diocese,  and  to  it 
all  candidates  for  baptism  hud  to  come.  (6)  But 
more  frequently  the  parochial  presbyter  had  the 
right  of  baptizing  in  his  own  parish,  and 
such  baptism  by  a  parochial  presbyter  did  not 
confer  the  full  status  of  church  membership  until 
it  had  been  followed  by  "  confirmation."  Jerome 
thought  that  the  baptism  was  apiritnally  valid 
without  such  confirmation  (S.  Hieron.  Dial,  c, 
iMdf.  c.  9X  but  the  later  view  doubted  this  (see 
ff.^.  Poenit.  Theodore,  2,  4,  4,  ed.  Haddan  and 
Stabbs ;  Joann.  Diac.  Epist.  ad  Senar.  c.  14,  ap. 
Migne,  P.  L.  vol.  lix.  406 ;  Isaac  Lingon.,  oan» 
11,  8,  ap.  Migne,  P.  L.  vol.  cxxiv.),  and  out  of 
this  doubt  probably  sprang  the  revival  of  the 
ehorepiscopate  in  France  in  the  8th  and  9th 
oenturie.s  (Hraban.  Maur.  de  fnstit.  CUtr.  i.  5, 
**  ordinati  sunt  chorepiscopi  propter  pauperum 
coram  qui  in  agris  et  villis  con:<istunt  ne  eis 
•olatinm  confirmationis  deesset :  **  on  the  other 
hand,  in\he  vigorous  polemic  against  the  chor« 


episcopate  which  is  made  by  the  author  of  the 
false  decretals,  this  privilege  is  denied  to  {hem, 
e.g.  LeorUs  Papae  de  Primiegio  Choreptsoopoittmy 
Hinschius,  p.  628,  Damasi  Papae  de  ChorepiscopiSf 
ibid.  p.  514).  (c)  The  parochial  presbyter  had 
the  delegated  right  of  using,  but  not  the  right 
of  consecrating  the  baptismal  chrism.  This  was 
the  African  rule,  2  Cone  Carth.  c.  3=  Cod. 
Eoclea.  Afric.  c  6  (but  it  appears  (^um  John 
the  Deacon  that  in  his  time,  i.e,  in  the  9th 
century,  African  presbyters  had  the  right  of 
consecrating  the  chrism,  Epist.  ad  Senar.  c.  8, 
Migne,  P.  L  vol.  lix.  404 ;  Mabillon,  Mus.  Ital.  i. 
2,  74),  and  1  Cone  Tolet,  c.  20,  enacted  that  it 
should  henceforth  be  the  Spanish  rule ;  as  such 
'it  was  conformed  by  2  Cone.  Brae.  a.d.  563,  c.  19^ 
2  Cone  Hisp.  a.d.  619,  c.  7 ;  but  it  is  rather 
implied  than  directly  stated  by  the  Galilean 
councils,  e.g.  cone.  Vas.  a.d.  442,  c.  3,  and  pro- 
bably did  not  exist  in  the  East  (cf.  Poenit.  Theod. 

2,  3,  8,  ed.  Haddan  and  Stubbs).  Where  the 
rule  existed,  the  parochial  presbyters  .were 
bound  to  obtain  the  chrism  from  the  bishop  once 
a  year,  usually  just  before  Easter;  so  Statt. 
Eocles.  Antiq.  c.  36;  1  Cone.  Tolet.  c.  20; 
Cone  Vas.  e  3 ;  Cone  Emerit.  a.d.  666,  c.  9, 
further  enacts  that  he  who  is  charged  by  the 
bishop  to  convey  the  chrism  to  presbyters  is  not 
to  exact  pay  for  it.  (d)  The  right  of  baptizing 
except  in  em'ergencies  was  apparently  not 
personal  to  the  parochial  presbyter,  but  had  to 
be  exercised  in  an  authorized  place ;  the  Trullan 
council  (c.  31)  will  not  allow  it  to  be  exercised 
in  private  chapels  without  the  bishop's  authority, 
and  the  Prankish  and  Carolingian .  capitularies 
appear  to  deny  the  title  of  even  parish  churches 
to  be  baptisteries,  unless  they  are  expressly 
constituted  such  by  the  bishop ;  "  ut  publicum 
baptisterium  in  ulfa  parochia  {i.e.  diocese]  esse 
non  debeat  nisi  ibi  ubi  episcopus  constituerit 
cujus  parrochia  est "  (Pippini  Capit.  Verneose, 
A.D.  755,  e  7,  Pertz,  L&gum  1,  p.  24  =  Cone 
Vem.  ap.  Mansi,  xii.  577 ;  so  also  Capit.  Ticineuse, 
A.D.  801,  c.  16,  Pertz,  i.  p.  85). 

(3)  Preaching  and  Teaching.  —  The  Jewish 
presbyters  were  not,  as  such,  tonchers  ;  and  since 
(1  Tim.  V.  17)  by  making  special  mention  of 
those  who  labour  in  the  Word  and  doctrine  "  im- 
plies that  some  presbyters  did  not  so  labour,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  teaching'  was  not  an  in- 
herent function  of  the  Christian  presbyterate 
The  Aiarcryal  KA^/icin-os  (e  16)  contemplate  the 
case  of  an  unlettered  presbyter,  and  the  earliest 
list  of  presbyteral  functions  (Polyc.  Epist.  ad 
Philipp.  c.  6)  treats  a  presbyter,  wholly  as  a 
disciplinary  officer ;  nor  is  there  any  mention  of 
presbyters  in  connexion  with  teaching  in  either 
Clement  or  Ignatius.  The  Clementines  also  in- 
dicate that,  whereas  the  bishops  had  to  do  with 
the  doctrine,  the  presbyters  had  to  do  with  the 
morals  of  the  members  of  the  church  {Pecogn, 

3,  65).  But  the  function  of  teaching,  although 
not  inherent  in  the  presbyterate,  was  not  in- 
compatible with  it.  There  were  '^presbyteri 
doctores"  (S.  Cyprian,  Epist  24,  vol.  i.  p.  287; 
Acta  Perpetuae  et  Felicitatis,  ap.  Ruinart,  e  13); 
preaching  (6fu\etv)  was  a  function  from  which  a 
lapsed  presbyter  was  deposed  (Cone  Ancyr.  A.D. 
313,  e  1) ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  Alexandrian 
usage  of  excluding  presbyters  from  preaching 
was  either  temporary  or  local  (Socrat.  ff.  E, 
5|  22),    It  was,  in  short,  a  delegated  function; 
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it  was  committed  to  the  ^  wiser  **  presbyters 
(S.  Chrys.  Horn.  3  in  Epist.  i.  ad  Corinth,  (fp.  ed. 
Migne,  vol.  x.  p.  26),  aod  therefore,  in  some 
churches,  coaid  not  be  exercised  in  the  presence 
of  a  bishop  (S.  Hieron.  EpiH.  52  [2]  ad  Nepoi, 
c.  7,  who  objects  to  this  exclusion;  2  Cone. 
Hisp.  A.D.  619,  c.  7).  But  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  parochial  system,  the  piivileges  of 
presbyters  in  parishes  became  extended  in  this 
and  in  other  respects ;  and  the  Western  church 
seems  to  hare  thenceforth  counted  preaching 
is  an  ordinary  function  of  a  parish  presbyter 
(3  Cone.  Vas.  a.D.  529,  c.  2 ;  Ck>nc.  Cloves.  A.D. 
747,  c.  9);  so  the  ninth-century  writers  on 
cliurch  institutions,  0.j^.  Hraban.  Manr.  dl^  Irutit.^ 
Cleric,  i.  6 ;  cf.  Quesnel,  Ditteri.  xi.  m  8.  Leon, 
U.  Op.  c.  12). 

(4)  Benediction. — ^The  Christian  churches  con- 
tinued the  Jewish  practice  of  blessing  both 
persons  and  things,  and  since  the  blessing  of 
persons  nssumed  a  superiority  in  the  person  who 
gave  the  bene<HctioD  over  the  person  who  received 
it  (cf.  Heb.  ^ii.  7),  in  the  Christian,  as  in  the 
Jewish,  assemblies,  it  was  a  function  of  the  presi- 
dent. Ordinarily  it  was  thus  a  function  of 
the  bishop ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop, 
a  presbyter  might  bless,  whether  publicly  in 
church  or  privately  elsewhere  (Const,  Apost.  3, 
20 ;  8,  27 ;  S.  Basil.  Epist.  2  ad  Amphiioch.  c  27, 
where  suspension  from  this  functi<>n  is  the 
punishment  of  a  presbyter  who  has  contracted 
an  unlawful  marriage).  But  in  the  West  the 
rights  of  presbyters  in  this  respect  became  much 
restricted.  In  the  5th  centurv,  Cone.  Regiens, 
c.  5,  allows  pre^yters  to  give  the  benediction  in 
private  houses  and  in  the  country,  but  not  in 
church  ;  and  early  in  the  following  century  Cone. 
Agath.  c.  44  expressly  forbids  a  presbyter  to  give 
it  io  church ;  but  2  Cone.  Hispal.  (a.d.  619,  c.  7) 
narrows  the  prohibition  to  cases  in  which  the 
bishop  is  present,  and  this  has  continued  to  be 
the  Western  rule. 

[For  the  conditions  of  admission  to  the  priest- 
hood,   see    Orders,    holt  ;    for  the   mode   of 
appointment  and  admission, see  Ordination;  for 
the  relation?  of  priests  to  synods  and  councils,'' 
see  Council,  p.  473.]  [E.  H.] 

PRILIDANUS,  martyr  with  Urbanus  and 
Epolonus,  three  youths,  who  suffered  with  bishop 
Babylas  at  Antioch ;  commemorated  Jan.  24. 
(CJsuard.  Mart. ;  Bed.  Mart.  Prilidaniijs  ;  Florus 
ap.  Bed.  Mart.  Parilidanus,  under  Numerian ; 
Mart.  Bom.  Prilidianus.)  [C.  H.] 

PBIMATB.  The  word  primate  ("  primas  ") 
seems  to  have  come,  like  some  other  ecclesias- 
tical terms,  from  the  civil  law.  From  its  first 
use,  in  which  it  was  applied  generally  to  the 
chief  men  of  a  community,  it  came  to  be  used 
in  an  otRcial  sense  (a)  of  the  presidents  of  the 
Jewish  communities, after  the  title  "patriarch  ** 
had  ceased,  Cod.  Theodos.  16,  8,  8,  29  ;  (6)  of  the 
**  decuriones  "  of  a  municipality.  Cod.  Theodos. 
7,  18,  13:  12,  1,  4;  (c)  of  the  heads  of  the 
bureau  of  a  provincial  governor.  Cod.  Theodos. 
9,  40.  l«;  12.  6,  3,  cf.  Bethmann-Hollweg,  Der 
BOmische  CirU-prozess^  Bd.  iii.  p.  142.  It  is  a 
probable  inference  from  the  Pseudo-Isidorlan 
Epist.  Anacletij  ii.  c,  26,  that  it  was  also  applied 
in  the  post-Imperial  organization  of  the  West  to 
officers  who  had  judicial  functions  coriesponding 


to  those  of  ecclesiastical  primates ;  out  of  the 
existence  of  such  oflicers  no  direct  trace  can  be 
found.  (For  the  Carolingian  **  primates  palatii," 
see  Waltz,  Deutsche  Verfassungsifeschichte,  Bd.  ir. 
277.) 

In  its  ecclesiastical  nse  it  is  found  in  three 
senses.  (The  use  of 'its  Greek  equivalent  i 
rpw^ff^My,  which  is  found  in  several  Syrian 
inscriptions,  one  of  which  bean  the  date  a.d. 
514,  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Graecarum,  Nos. 
8627,  8630,  8631,  is  here  omitted,  because  there 
is  no  clue  to  its  precise  ^signification.) 

(1)  Its  earliest  sense  seems  to  be  that  of 
seniority,  whether  in  respect  of  age  or  of  office. 
Leo  the  Great  uses  "primatua"  of  seniority 
among  presbyters  (Epist.  19  (18)  cd  iJonM 
Benevent.  vol.  L  p.  7;i5).  Pope  Hilary  (Epist, 
8,  ap.  Migne,  Patr.  Lat  vol.  Iviii.  25)  transfers 
the  power  of  ordaining  bishops  from  Hermes, 
metropolitan  of  Narbonne,  to  Constantius,  bishop 
of  (Jsez,  a.«t  being  **aevo  honoris  primas;"  just 
as  in  a  similar  case  Leo  the  Great  (Epist.  10, 
vol.  i.  p.  641)  transfers  the  functions  of  metro- 
politan from  Hilary  of  Aries  to  Leontius,  ex- 
pressly on  the  ground  of  his  seniority.  The 
word  was  consequently  used  in  Africa  to  denote 
the  senior  bishop  of  the  province,  who  there 
held  the  place  which  in  most  other  parts  of  the 
Christian  world  was  held  by  the  bishop  of  the 
civil  metropolis.  The  exact  title  of  this  bishop 
was  **  primae  sedis  episcopus,"  and  3  Cone.  Carth. 
c.  26  =  Cod.  Ecdes.  Afric.  c.  39  enacts  that  he 
is  not  to  take  the  appellations  "  summus  Mcer- 
dos,"  or  ''princeps  sacerdotum;"  but  the  word 
"  primas "  is  used,  apparently  with  the  same 
meaning,  in  2  Cone.  Carth.  c.  12 ;  3  Cone  Carth. 
28  (in  3  Cone.  Carth.  e.  7  =  Cod,  Eocies.  Afric, 
c.  19,  there  is  an  important  variety  of  reading 
between  "  primatem  '*  and  "  primates  **) ;  to  this 
African  usage  Gregory  the  Great,  Epist.  i.  74, 
vol.  ii.  p.  559,  expresses  strong  objections. 

(2)  The  word  is  occasionally  used  in  reference 
to  the  office  or  status  of  a  metropolitan :  e.g.'uk 
the  dispute  between  the  bishops  of  Vienne  and 
Aries,  which  was  settled  by  Cone.  Taurin.  k.iK 
401,  c.  2 ;  in  1  Cone.  Brae.  a.d.  563,  c.  6 :  so 
also  sometimes  in  the  Latin  translations  of  the 
Greek  canons,  e.{j.  in  Dionysius  Exignus  Csil 
Apost.  35  ap.  Sirmond ;  Codex  Can,  Vet.  Eodet, 
Bomian.f  in  Ferrandus,  Breviatio  Canonum,  c  4, 
ap.  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  voL  Ixvit.  950,  **  metro- 
politani  vel  primatis;"  in  Martin  of  Braga, 
Capit.  c.  4,  ap.  Mansi,  ix.  849 ;  and  in  S.  Leon. 
M.  Epist.  108  (83)  ad  Theodor,  Forog'tdiens,  voL  I 
p.  1173  (in  the  plural). 

(3)  The  title  was  not  in  ordinary  use  nntil 
the  9th  century,  and  it  was  then  applied  to  a 
new  distinction  which  was  created  among 
bishops,  chiefly  by  the  influence  of  the  Pseudo- 
Isidorian  decretals.  In  the  Eastern  divisions  of 
the  empire  the  church  had  closely  followed  the 
gradations  of  civil  rank.  Tlie  provinces  (iwap' 
X^cu),  each  of  which  hail  its  civil  praesef  or 
oonsuktris,  and  its  ecclesiastical  metropolitan, 
were  grouped  into  dioeoeses,  each  of  which  had 
its  civil  vicaHuSy  comes,  or  praefectuSj  and  its 
ecclesiastical  exarch  or  patriarch  [Patri- 
arch (2)].  But  in  the  West  each  prorince  was 
in  almost  all  respects  a  separate  ecclesias^tical 
unit ;  there  was  no  officer  corresponding  to  the 
civil  vicarius:  there  was  no  appeal  Uhm  the 
provincial    synod   and    the   provincial   metro- 
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poVtan,  except  the  appeal,  which  was  oftener 
claimed  than  allowed,  to  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
The  earlier  policy  of  the  Koman  see  was  to 
support  the  authority  of  metropolitans ;  ejg,  S. 
Leo  M.  Episi,  108  (83)  ad  Theodar.  Forojul,  vol. 
i.  p.  1173,  objects  to  direct  appeal  from  a  bishop 
to  Rome.  But  its  later  policy  was  the  reverse 
of  this :  and  from  the  6th  to  the  8th  centuries 
the  iniiuenoe  of  metropolitans  yisibly  declined, 
so  that  Pippin  consulted  pope  Zachary  as  to  the 
best  means  of  reviving  it  (S.  Zachar.  pap.  EpisL 
ad  Pippin,  ap.  Mansi,  vol.  xii.  326).  It  was 
accordingly  revived  under  the  Carolingians 
(Pippin,  Capit.  Verm,  Duplex,  Jl.T>.  755,  c.  2; 
Caruli  MagD.  Capit.  A.D.  779,  p.  1),  and  the 
revived  office  played  an  important  part  in 
political  as  well  as  in  ecclesiastical  afi'airs  (see 
Waitz,  Deutsche  VerfoMayngsgeacMchtey'  vol.  iii. 
p.  351  sqq.).  But  both  the  suffragan  bishops 
and  the  Roman  see  found  the  metropolitans  in- 
convenient :  the  former  preferred  a  remote  to  a 
near  superior,  the  latter  disliked  the  exercise  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline  by  judges  who,  if  sup- 
ported, as  they  seemed  likely  to  .be,  by  the 
influence  of  the  temporal  power,  might  weaken 
its  direct  control  over  the  WestArn  churches. 
In  addition  to  this  there  appear  to  have  been,  in 
the  troubled  times  which  followed  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Great,  several  cases  in  which  bisho))s 
had  met  with  severe,  if  not  unjust,  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  metropolitans.  The  author  of  the 
Pseudo-lsidorian  decretals  consequently  intro- 
duced info  the  West  the  Eastern  distinction 
between  metropolitans  and  exarchs,  to  the  latter 
of  whom  he  confined  the  word  primaU^  which 
had  hitherto  been  occasionally  used  for  any 
metropolitan,  and  which  he  identified  with  the 
earlier  Eastern  equivalent  of  exarch,  viz.  patri- 
arch, EpisU  Annie,  c.  3,  *'nulli  archiepiscopi 
primates  vocentur  nisi  illi  qui  primas  tenent 
civitates  quarum  episoopos  et  suooessores  eorum 
regulariter  patriarchas  vel  primates  esse  con- 
stituerunt,  nisi  aliqua  gens  deinceps  ad  fidem 
convertatur,  cui  necesse  sit  propter  multitudinem 
episcoporum  primatem  constitui.  Reliqui  vero 
qui  alias  metropolitanas  sedes  adepti  sunt  non 
primates  sed  metropolitani  nominentur:"  so 
Anaclet.  Epitt.  ii.  c.  26 ;  Zepherin.  Epist,  o.  2 ; 
Felic  i.  Epi$t.  c.  4;  Steph.  Epist,  ii.  c.  10; 
Jnlii  Decret,  c.  12:  so  also  Benedict.  Levit. 
Capit.  iv.  439,  ap.  Pertz,  Leitvan,  vol.  ii.  pars  2, 
p.  1:^0;  Capit.  Angilramni,  c.  22,  ap.  Hinschius, 
Decret.  Pamido-Isidor.  p.  762.  The  letter  of  pope 
Uormisdas  which  Hincmar  of  Reims  quotes  in 
his  controversy  with  Hincmar  of  Laon  as  giying 
a  primacy  to  the  see  of  Reims,  with  a  reserva- 
tion of  the  rights  of  metropolitans,  resembles 
the  false  decretals  too  closely  to  be  treated  as 
genuine  (Hincmar  Remens.  Opuaa,  in  Cauaa 
iiaanar.  Laudun.  c.  16,  ap.  Migne,  Patr.  Lat. 
Tol.  czxvi.  338).  After  this  date  the. title  was 
in  frequent  use,  especially  in  reference  to  the 
metropolitans  to  whom  the  bishops  of  Rome 
«ntrasted  in  their  respective  districts  the  powers 
of  the  Roman  see. 

The  functions  of  primates  in  the  later  sense  of 
the  term,  so  far  as  they  differ  from  the  ordinary 
functions  of  metropolitans,  are  almost  wholly 
judicial.  In  the  Psendo-lsidorian  decretals, 
which  are  the  foundation  of  all  subsequent 
canon  law  on  the  subject,  an  accused  bishop  who 
gospects  the  impartiality  of  his  metropolitan 
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and  comprovindals,  may  claim  to  be  tried  bv  the 
primate,' Clement.  Epitt.  i.  c.  29;  Anarlet.'ii.  c. 
26;  Felic.  1.  c.  4;  Zepherin.  c.  2;  Jul.  c.  12: 
so  also  Capit.  Angilram.  c.  5;  a  primate  has 
also  an  immediate  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  a  ^ 
metro})olitan  who  oppresses  his  suffragans  or 
otherwise  exceeds  the  limits  of  his  authority, 
Annie.  3,  4 ;  Vict.  6 ;  and  also  in  all  "  majores 
ecclesiarum  negotia,"  Clement,  i.  c.  29 ;  Anaclet. 
ii.  c.  26 ;  Steph.  ii.  c.  10.  3nt  while  in  some 
passages  the  decretals  make  this  jurisdiction  of 
the  metropolitan  alternative  with  an  appeal  to 
Rome,  Vict.  6,  Jul.  12,  in  other  passages  they 
make  the  validity  of  the  sentence  of  the  primate 
contingent  on  its  conHrmation  by  the  Roman  see, 
Zeph.  2,  Damas.  8,  eUewhere  they  appear  to 
give  a  final  authority  to  the  primate  and  his 
synod,  Pelag.  II.  ad  umveraos  eftiaoopos^  and  else- 
where on  the  contrary  they  ignore  primates,  and 
give  an  immediate  appeal  from  the  metropolitan 
to  Rome,  Felic.  ii.  c.  20. 

(The  best  account  of  primates  in  the  later 
sense  of  the  word  will  be  found  in  P.  de  Marca, 
Disaertatio  de  Primatu  Lugdvnenai  et  oeteria  Pri* 
moHbua^  first  published  in  1644,  and  edited  by 
Baluzein  1659.)  [£.  H.] 

'  PRIMIGEBIUS.  The  name  of  these  official 
['<  primus  in  ceram  relatus"  (Dncange  Oloaa.\ 
the  first  entered  on  the  wax  tablet,  or  roll,  of 
the  clergy]  sufficiently  indicates  their  office  ns  the 
head  or  leader  of  an  ecclesiastical  corporation. 
The  word  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  **  pri- 
miclerus,"  or  head  of  the  inferior  clergy,  of  the 
Spanish  church.     (jConc.  Emerit,  cc.  10, 14.) 

1.  The  office  is  frequently  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  the  ecclesiastical  notaries.  In  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  frequent  mention  is  made 
of  Aetius,  the  primicerius  of  the  notaries.  In 
the  council  of  Ephesus  (act.  1)  the  task  of  recit- 
ing the  edict  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  was 
allotted  to  Peter,  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria  and 

f>rimicerius  of  the  notaries.  Anastasius  the 
ibrarian,  in  his  life  of  pope  Julius,  says  that  he 
caused  all  the  records  (monumenta)  belonging 
to  the  church  to  be  placed  in  the  care  of  the 
primicerius  of  the  notaries.  In  the  postscript  to 
the  works  of  Aratus  (BibL  Patrumj  t.  vi.  p.  700) 
it  is  said  that  Vigilius  gave  the  poems  in  charge 
to  the  **  primicerius  "  of  the  school  of  notaries. 
Gregory  the  Great,  writing  to  Antoninus,  a 
sub-deacon  of  Salonica,  during  the  vacancy  of 
.the  see  {Epiat.  iii.  22),  directs  him  to  take  an 
inventory  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  see, 
and  hand  it  over  for  safe  keeping  to  Respectus 
the  deacon,  and  Stephen  the  primicerius  of  th^ 
notaries. 

8.  A  letter  from  Remigius  of  Rheims  (Sir- 
mondi  Cone.  QaH  i.  p.  205)  mentions  a  primi- 
cerius of  the  lectors,  **  primioerium  scholaa 
clarissimae  militiaeque  lectorum." 

8.  Chrodegang,  in  his  rules  for  the  chapter  of  ■ 
Metz  (last  chapter),  speaks  of  a  primicerius  of 
the  MATRICULARII,  who  was  to  exercise  a  general 
supervision  over  them,  and  to  whom,  with  the 
archdeacon,  was  entrusted  the  distribution  of 
their  allowances. 

4.  They  were  also  members  of  the  cathedral 
body,  with  authority,  apparently  as  the  deputy 
of  the  archdeacon,  over  the  inferior  clergy.  The 
council  of  Merida,  a.d.  666  (c.  10),  orders  that 
every  cathedral  should  have  an  archpresbyt«r 
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«n  archdefkcon,  and  a  primiccrius ;  and  (c.  14) 
dirtdes  the  ofieringi  into  three  parte — one 
belonging  to  the  bishop,  another  to  the  pree- 
bjters  and  deaoona  to  be  divided  among  them- 
aclves,  and  the  third  to  be  handed  orer  to  the 
primicerins,  and  by  him  allotted  at  hia  diacre- 
tion  to  the  anbdeacons  and  inferior  clergy, 
according  aa  he  knowa  them  sealoua  and  dili- 
gent in  their  dutiei.  Isidore  of  Serille,  in  his 
epistle  to  Ladifred,  bishop  6f  Cordova  (Isiduri  Op, 
p.  413),  states  that  the  primiceriua  has  charge 
of  the  acolytes,  the  exorcists,  the  pealmistae, 
and  the  lectors.  In  the  Ordo  Romamua  (tit.  25) 
the  primiceriua  is  said  to  occupy  a  position 
like  that  of  the  archpresbyter  under  the  arch- 
deacon, and  to  have  special  charge  of  the  teaching 
and  discipline  of  the  deacons  and  the  other 
inferior  clergy.    [Chafteb,  p.  349.] 

It  is  certain  that  this  oflSce,  though  sub- 
ordinate to  that  of  the  archdeacon,  was  reckoned 
one  of  trust  and  honour.  In  a  letter  of  Pope 
Martin  {Ep.  15)  the  duty  of  presiding  over 
the  see  of  Rome,  in  the  absence  of  the  pope,  is 
allotted  to  the  archdeacon,  the  archpresbyter, 
and  the  primiceriua.  A  letter  of  John  I  v.  to 
the  church  of  England  (Baronius  ▲.D.  639, 
6,  7)  is  signed  by  John  himself,  the  archpres- 
byter, the  primiceriua,  and  the  conailiarius, 
the  primiceriua  taking  precedence  of  the  con- 
ailiarius. [P.  0.3 

PEIMITIAE.    [FiBiT  Fruttb.] 

PBIMITIVUS  (1),  one  of  the  eighteen  mar- 
tyrs  of  Saragosaa;  commemorated  Ap.  16 
(Usuard.  Mart,), 

(2)  Martyr  with  others  at  Rome  under  Ha- 
drian ;  commemorated  June  10  (Usuard.  MarL ; 
Mart.  Bom.}. 

(8)  One  of  the  seven  sona  of  Symphorosa,  mar^ 
tyred  with  her  at  Tibur  under  Hadrian ;  comme- 
morated June  27  (Usuard.  Mart.).  In  Bieron. 
Mixrt.  a  Primitivus  occurs  for  this  day  in  Spain. 
[Symphorosa.] 

(4)  Martyr  with  Bonus  and  others,  clerics  of 
bishop  Stephanus  at  Rome,  under  Valerian  and 
(Sallienus;  commemorated  Aug.  1  (Floras  ap. 
Bed.  Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

PRIMUS  (1),  martyr  with  Cvricus  and  Thea- 
genes  at  Peparethus  in  the  Hellespont ;  comme- 
morated Jan.  3  (Usuard.  Mart. ;  Ifieron.  Mart ; 
Mart.  Mom.) 

(2)  Martyr,  commemorated  Jan.  22  at  Nioo- 
m«iia  (Wright,  Atut.  %r.  Mart,  in  Jcwm. 
Sac.  Lit.  1866,  424). 

(8)  Martyr  with  Felicianna  under  Diocletian ; 
commemorated  at  Rome  on  Mona  Coelius,  June 
9  (Usuard.,  Wand.,  Vet.  Bom.  MaH.\  Bed. 
Mart. ;  Mart.  Bom. ;  Boll.  Acta  88.  Jun.  ii.  149 ; 
*  Hitron.  Mart,  at  Nomentum.)  For  the  inscrip- 
tion and  mosaic  in  memory  of  theae  two  saints 
in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  the  protomartyr 
on  the  Coelian  hill  at  Rome,  whither  their 
bodies  were  removed  cir.  773  by  pope  Hadrian 
I.,  see  Ciampini  Vet.  Mon.  ii.  111>113  and 
pUt«  32.  ■  [C.  H.] 

PRINGEPS.  The  bishops,  as  the  chief  offi- 
cers in  the  Christian  church,  were  honoured 
at  an  early  period  with  this  and  synonymous 


designations.    [Bdhop.]    But  according  to  the 
diilerent  idea  which  moulded  the  development 
of  the  Celtic  ecclesiastical  polity  in  the  Britiih 
Isles,  and  framed  it  after  a  monastic  rather  than 
a  diocesan  or  purely  episcopal  model,  these  t«rmt 
received  a  correaponding  destination.     The  eccle- 
siastical unit  in  the  early  Iriah  church  was  the 
monastery,   whose  head   was    the    abl>at,   the 
praesul,  primarius,  or  princeps  of  the  monsstic 
family.    Hence  in  the  AwnaU  of  VUter  (O'Codot, 
Ber.  ifb.  Scrip,  iv.)  the  abbat  is  called  abbss  or 
princepa  concurrently  from  A.D.  681,  until  in  the 
10th  century  the  princeps  has  all  but  superseded 
the  abbas  in  the  list  of  obits.     During  the  9th 
and  1 0th  centuries  the  princeps  is  found  occa- 
sionally as  a  secular  prince  (A-D.  808, 809, 835), 
but  very  much  more  frequently  he  is  evidently 
the  monastic  head,  and  appears  at  times  also  as 
biahop  (A.D.  825,  857,   873,   &cX    Ferleighiim 
(A.D.  878)  and  tanist  abbat  at  one  monastery  and 
princepa    or    abbat    of   another    (A-D.    895-6, 
**  proximus  abl>ati  Cluanae  mac  noia  et  princeps 
Damhinisensis ").      Desgabair    is    ^'dominatrix 
Princeps  Troeit  moir,"  ue.  at  Drogheda  (a.d.  792)i 
But  the  princepa  seems  also  at  other  times  to 
have  been  subject,  though  only  second  to  the 
abl>at,  and  as  exercising  a  certain  authority  in 
the  monaatery  as  either  successor  or  Erenach 
(Reevea,  8.  Adamnan^  364).     In  the  continental 
monaateriea  the   princepa  was  usually  a  sub- 
ordinate, as  is  prol>ably  intended  in  the  BvU 
of   S  Fackomiutf  ^  Vestimenta  .  .  ..aocipient, 
qui    huic    rei    praepositi  aunt,    et    inferentnr 
in  repoaitorio,  et  erunt  in  poteatate  Prindpit 
monasterii"  (Dn  Cange,   Ohss.   t.    v.  447  aX 
In    Walea    Gwengad,    prince    of    Penaly,    aiMl 
Sadwm,  prince  of  the  city  oi  Talf,  sign  char- 
ters aa  clerical  witnesses  in  the   6th   centaxy 
(Lib.  Landav.  by   Rees,  141,   292-293),   whUe 
Uwonocadwy,    prince  of    Penaly,    and    Sadoc, 
presbyter,  sign  after  king  Morgan  among  the 
laity,  though  both  probably  cleric^  (76. 143, 395). 
The  monastic  praepositus  was  of  a  lower  rank 
as  ^  habens  potestatem  ordinandi,  abbate  absente, 
omnia,  quae  abbaa  praeaens  facit "  (Du  Cange, 
Oioss.  t.  V.  405  a),  as  head  of  an  affiliated  house, 
under  the  direction  of  the  parent  house  and  its 
abbat  (Reeves,  &  Adamnan^  59,  60,  65,  78,  86, 
127,   339) ;  or  oeconomus    to    the   monastery 
{lb.  339, 365)  having  charge  of  ita  secular  afiairs 
(«  praepositus  domus  "),  as  the  episcopal  oecono- 
mus   was  "  praepoaitua   ecclesiae."    They  thus 
as  oeoonomi  or  erenachs  might  come  by  violent 
deaths  probably  in  the  diacharge  of  their  aecular 
dutiea  to  the  monastery  {Ann.   Ult.  A.D.  604, 
731,  813,  817,  &c).    Their  office  was  praeposi- 
tatns  of  praepositura,  and    the   prioress  wss 
Praepoaita,  aometimea  Praepoaitiaaa.  (Du  Cange, 
Ghu,  t.  V.  404  aq.)  [J.  6.] 


PRINCES,  ALLEGIANCE  TO  {ffo 
nium,  Homagimn,  BominatuSj  Sacramentum 
fidelitaUa).  It  ia  almost  superfluous  to  say  that 
the  general  duty  of  obedience  to  the  temporal 
sovereign  was  recognised  by  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians as  resting  upon  the  precepU  of  the  New 
Testament  itself.  Tht  very  remonstrances  indeed 
which  are  there  addressed  to  Christians — **  Who- 
soever therefore  resisteth  the  power,  reaistetb 
the  ordinance  of  God*' — may  be  thought  to  be 
indicative  of  a  spirit  of  resistance  amongst  eer> 
tain  individnala  of  the  body ;  but  the  genenl  mud 
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and  prnctice  of  the  early  church  are  no  doubt 
correctly  sketched  in  the  boast  of  TertuUian 
(^Ad  Soapukm,  cap.  \y.),  ''The.  ChrUtilui  it  the 
enemy  of  no  man,  much  less  of  the  emperor." 

But  besides  this  general  allegiance  which 
Christians  were  so  ready  to  acknowledge  as  due 
from  them  to  the  secular  power,  there  was  a 
submission  of  a  more  special  and  technical 
character,  which  was  professed  on  the  assump- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  office.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  bishops  so  grew  in  temporal  import- 
ance as  to  be  formidable  opponents  or  them- 
selves possible  rivals  of  a  sorereign,  that  a 
formal  profession  of  fealty  could  have  had  much 
significance.  Hence  we  must  not  expect  to  find 
such  professions  recorded  amongst  quite  the 
earliest  annals  of  Christianity.  In  process  ot 
time  a  recognition  of  general  allegiance  occurs  in 
the  inscription  of  episcopal  acts,  as  when  Cyrus, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  is  spoken  of  (Cone. 
TVuU.  act.  13)  as  holding  his  position  by  the 
mercy  of  God  and  the  will  of  the  emperor.  It 
may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  this  allegiance 
ever  rested  upon  an  oath  in  the  East ;  for  it  was 
specially  enacted  by  the  emperor  Justinian  (Cod. 
lib.  1,  de  £p.)  that  bishops  should  never  be 
made  to  swear,  their  simple  promise  being  as  in- 
violable as  the  most  solemn  oaths. 

It  b  indeed  not  in  the  East,  but  in  the 
West,  and  specifically  in  Spain,  that  the  first 
beginnings  of  the  oath  of  fidelity  are  to 
be  sought.  The  Spanish  monarchy,  says 
Thomassin,  was  elective,  and  ecclesiastics  were 
sometimes  tempted  to  transfer  to  a  fresh 
aspirant  the  allegiance  which  they  had 
promised  to  the  existing  ruler.  Hence  arose 
the  solemn  oath  of  fidelity  bv  which  laics  and 
ecclesiastics  alike  were  bound  to  their  princes. 
The  seventh  council  of  Toledo  (cent,  vil.)  speaks 
of  the  oath  as  an  accepted  usage,  and  brands  its 
violation  as  **  perjurium."  By  the  tenth  council 
of  Toledo  in  the  same  century  the  penalty  was 
decreed  to  be  deposition,  without  power  of  re- 
iitoration,  except  oy  the  will  of  the  prince  him- 
aelf.  The  penalty  was  actually  carried  into 
effect  in  the  case  of  Sisbert,  metropolitan  of 
Toledo  at  the  close  of  the  7th  century  {Cone. 
Td.  xvi.  can.  6). 

The  onth  of  allegiance  to  the  temporal  sove- 
reign was  not  confined  to  bishops  on  their  taking 
office.     The  second  canon  of  the  tenth  council  of 
Toledo  (cent,  vii.)  enacts  penalties  against  any 
ecclesiastic  (religiosus),  from  a  bishop  down  to  a 
cderk  of  the  very  lowest  order  or  a  monk,  who 
with  profane  intention  violates  his  **  generalia 
jnramenta  in  salutem    Regiam  gentisque  aut 
patriae  data."     By  this  term  ''generalia  jura- 
menta  '*  it  is  not  to  be  understood,  as  Thomassin 
justly  remarks,  that  every  humble  clerk  or  monk 
took  an  oath  of  allegiance  before  the  sovereign, 
bot  that  at  the  coronation  or  in  the  senate  or  at 
the  cooncils  the  bishops  and  superiors  took  the 
oath  in  their  own  name  and  in  that  of  their  in- 
feriors.    In  England,  however,  it  is  impossible 
to  forget  that  an  oath  of  allegiance  personally  and 
isclividually  administered  may  form  one  of  the 
preliminaries  of  admission  into  holy  orders. 

Tht  forki  of  the  oath  is  given  in  the  fourth 
council  of  Toledo  (a.d.  633),  **  Whosoever  of  us, 
or  of  the  peoples  of  the  whole  of  Spain,  shall,  by 
any  conspiracy  or  purpose,  violate  his  oath  of 
fidelity  which  he  promised  for  the  condition  of 
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his  country  and  the  race  of  the  Goths,  or  for  the 
preservation  of  the  king's  health,"  &c.  This 
formula  was  reitersited,  and  response  was  made 
by  the  whole  clergy  or  people.  **  Qui  contra  hane 
vestram  definitionem  praesumpserit,  Anathema, 
Maranatha,"  &c.  (can.  75).  The  fifth  council  of 
Toledo  determined  (can.  7)  that  this  general 
decree  for  the  preservation  of  the  kings  and  the 
kingdom  should  be  renewed  in  all  the  councils  of 
Spain.  In  some  subsequent  councils  the  renewal 
actually  took  place.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
relation  thus  sketched  has  been  sometimes 
reversed.  It  is  laid  down  by  Bellarmine  (de 
Offic.  Princ.  Christ,  cap.  5)  that  "  the  bishop  is 
the  father  and  pastor  and  doctor  as  well  of  the 
prince  as,  of  the  rest  of  the  people;  and  in 
accordance  with  these  names  the  prince  ought  to 
be  subject  to  the  bishop,  not  the  bishop  to  the 
prince." 

The  form  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  under 
Charlemagne  was  this:  ^'Promitto  partibus 
Domini  mei  CSaroli  Regis  et  filiorum  ejus  quia 
fidelis  sum  et  ero  diel>us  vitae  meae  sine  fraude 
et  malo  ingenio."  It  may  be  added  on  the^ 
authority  of  Hofmann  (Lex,  s.  o.  Fideles)  that 
laymen  only  took  the  oath,  bishops  being  bound 
to  a  simple  promise. 

In  early  times  we  find  traces  only  of  a 
promise,  rather  than  an  oath,  of  fidelity.  St. 
Leger,  bishop  of  Autun,  on  being  pressed  to 
recognize  Clovis  III.  as  king,  re[Jled  that  he 
would  sacrifice  life  rather  than  the  fidelity 
which  he  promised  before  the  Lord  to  Theodorio 
(Thomassin,  pt.  ii..  Liv.  ii.  c  38).  About  the 
same  period  St.  Eloi,  bishop  of  Noyon,  on  being 
pressed  to  swear  fidelity  to  the  king  over  the 
relics  of  the  saints,  excused  himself  till  the 
king  at  length  desisted,  at  the  same  time 
assuring  him  that  he  should  henceforth  have 
more  confidence  in  him  for  having  avoided  the 
oath  than  he  should  have  had  if  he  had 
sworn. 

In  the  African  church  we  do  not  find  any 
objection  to  an  oath  of  fidelity  in  general, 
but  only  to  an  oath  with  whose  terms  the 
bishops  were  imperfectly  acquainted.  Huneric, 
king  of  the  Vandals,  required  .that  the  Catholio 
bishops  should  swear  to  the  contents  of  a  paper 
unknown  to  them.  They  suspected  treachery,  and 
refused.  Thev  were  not  ''irrational  animals,** 
they  pleaded  that  they  should  swear  lightly  and 
inconsiderately  without  knowing  what  the  paper 
contained.  We  may  infer  from  these  expression! 
that  they  did  not  object  to  an  oath  altogether, 
but  only  to  an  oath  blindly  and  thoughtlessly 
taken.  It  was  afterwards  declared  to  them  that 
it  was  a  kind  of  oath  of  fidelity,  expressing  their 
desire  that  Huneric  should  be  succeeded  by  his 
son  Hilderic  Some  at  length  took  the  oath, 
while  the  rest  persistently  refused.  But  one  and 
all  the  bishops  were  in  evil  case.  For  those  who 
touk  it  were  banished  for  having  transgressed 
the  prohibition  of  the  Gospel,  **  Swear  not  at 
all ;"  while  the  non-jurors  were  equally  banished, 
as  being  unwilling  that  the  son  of  the  king  should 
reign  after  him. 

In  the  East  the  early  bishops  resented  the 
attempt  to  impose  upon  them  an  oath  of  any 
kind.  The  attempt  of  Theodosius  the  younger 
to  exact  an  oath  of  the  bishops  drew  from  Ba.Hil 
of  Seleucia  the  vignrous  protest,  **  Hitherto  we 
know  not  that  an  oath  was  presented  to  bishopa  ** 
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(^Conc,  Chaic.  Act.  1).  In  the  tame  council  we 
find  a  similar  objection  to  oaths  of  any  kind  felt 
bf  a  presbyter :  **  Fire  and  twenty  years,'*  cries 
Cassian,  *^  1  have  been  ip  communion,  in  business 
(as  a  barrister)  at  Constantinople,  and  God 
knows  I  never -swore  to  any  man:  and  now  when 
I  am  a  pret»byter,  will  you  force  me  to  swear  ?" 
The  solemn  affirmation  upon  the  Gospels  •  was  in 
thoae  days  i'elt  to  constitute  the  strongest  pos- 
sible* obligation  upon  a  Christian  in  matters  of 
every  kind. 

A  gradual  relaxation,  however,  took  place  in 
the  stitfness  of  their  ideas ;  so  that  by  the  time 
of  the  Trullan  council  (a.D.  680)  we  find  George 
the  deacon,  who  was  what  we  should  c«U  chan- 
cellor and  libi-arian  of  the  church  of  Constanti- 
nople, takiuff  an  oath  on  the  book  of  the  Gospels, 
5*  By  those  noly  Scriptures  and  by  Him  who 
•pake  in  them." 

The  ceremonies  practised  at  the  profession  of 
fidelity  have  been  different  in  different  countries. 
The  subject  was  required  to  eitend  his  hands 
between  those  of  his  lord.  A  remnant  of  this 
may  perhaps  be  seen  when  a  degree  is  conferred 
in  Cambridge.  This  was  known  as  Homagium 
Manuale.  In  Spain  the  subject  kissed  the  hand 
of  his  lord.  Compare  the  practice  when  a  modem 
£ngli:>h  bishop  **doe8  homage."  The  subject 
knelt  on  both  knees  before  a  prince,  while  the 
prince  himself  was  seated. 

Besides  the  authorities  already  quoted,  the 
reader  may  consult  Theiner,  Codex  Diplomaiicua. 
Rom.  1861,  vol.  i.  [H.  T.  A.] 

PRINCES,  CONSENT  OF.  The  privileges 
conferred  upon  the  clergy  fllQnjXlTZES  AND 
Pbitileges  of  the  Clcrotj  appear  to  have 
had  the  effect  of  inducing  men  of  wealth  to 
accept  ecclesiastical  offices  in  order  to  escape 
from  their  duties  and  obligations  at  citizens. 
This  disposition  was  kept  in  check  by  a  long 
series  of  imperial  decrees,  all  enunciating  the 
same  principle,  th<t  the  liability  of  all  property 
to  render  certain  services  to  the  state,  must  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  evaded.  A  law  of 
Constantine  {Cod,  Theodos,  lib.  xvi.  tit.  2,  leg.  3) 
provides  that  no  decurion,  or  son  of  a  decurion, 
or  anyone  liable  to'  public  duties  by  possession  of 
property,  should  escape  his  obligation  by  en- 
rolling himself  among  the  clergy  (ad  clericorum 
nomen  et  obseqnium  confugiat),  and  that  in 
future  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  be  ordained 
but  those  who  were  of  small  fortune,  and  not 
liable  to  civic  duties.  The  clergy  who  had  been 
ordained  after  the  issue  of  this  decree,  and  in 
defiance  of  its  provisions,  were  to  be  again  en- 
rolled in  their  curiae,  and  made  to  discharge 
their  public  duties,  but  those  who  had  been  or- 
dained before  the  passing  of  the  law  were  not  to 
be  molested.  Another  edict  of  the  same  emperor 
(ibid.  leg.  6)  provides  that  the  clergy  should  be 
chosen  from  those  who  were  liable  to  no  civic 
duties,  nor  of  sufficient  fortune  to  discharge 
public  offices,  for,  it  is  added,  it  is  reasonable 
that  the  rich  should  provide  for  the  necessity  of 
the  state,  and  the  poor  be  provided  for  from  the 
wealth  of  the  church. 

The  principle  of  these  laws  was  somewhat 
modified  in  later  edicts,  which  more  distinctly 
laid  the  obligation  to  render  public  services  on 
the  estate  itself  rather  than  on  the  donor,  and 
in  cases  of  disobedience  substituted  a  forfeiture 
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of  property  for  a  recalling  to  peisonal  servioe. 
[Orders,  holt,  p.  1484.]  [P.  0.] 

PRINCiPPUS,  martyr  with  Agathonicus 
and  others  under  Maximinus;  commemorated 
Aug.  22  (Basil  Menoi,).  [C.  H.] 

PRIOR,  MONASTIC.  1.  Title.  2.  Prior 
Clauatralia :  (a)  His  status ;  (^)  mode  of  eleo 
tion  ;  (7)  duties  ;  (V)  priors  different  from  deans. 
3.  Prior  ConverUuaiia.  4.  Small  priories.  5. 
Prioresses.  The  title  "Prior"  for  a  monastic 
official  is  much  later  in  date  than  the  office 
itself.  '  According  to  Du  Cange  the  word  was 
not  so  used  before  the  time  of  pope  Colesti&e 
v.,  towards  the  end  of  the  13th  century  (Da 
Cange,  Giosaar.  Lot,  s.  v.).  But  the  office  so 
designated  is  as  old  probably  as  the  beginning 
of  mona:>ticism,  certainly  as  the  first  attempts 
to  organize  the  coenobitic  life ;  "  praepositos " 
and  *'praelatus"  being  the  words  used  in  the 
early  day*  (Martene,  Commentar,  in  Beg.  & 
Benedicti,  c.  65;  cf.  Greg.  Magn.  Dialog,  I. 
cc.  2,  7).  In  one  passage  where  Benedict  of 
Casino  enjoins  on  the  younger  monks  the  dnty 
of  being  reverent  to  their  •*  priors  "  (*"  priori 
suos  nonnos  appellent  juniores  "),  it  is  supposed 
with  reason  that  he  means  their,  elders  or 
superiors  in  the  monastery  (Bened.  Beg.  c  63)i 
Menard  contends  that  wherever  in  the  rule  of 
Benedict  the  term  *'  prior  "  is  used  in  the  singular 
number  and  absolutely,  not  relatively,  it  signifies 
the  abbat  himself,  and  quotes,  in  sujiport  of  his 
argument,  a  passage  from  Caesarius  of  Aries 
(Menard,  Comment,  in  Bened.  Anian.  Cotksordia 
Regularum,  c.  47  ;  cf.  Caesarii,  Regtda  ad  Virginetf 
c.  3).  Where  Benedict  in  his  rule  orders  that 
if  any  monk  has  an  urgent  question  to  ask 
during  the  hours  of  silence,  he  must  ask  it  of 
the  **  prior,"  Menard,  with  other  commentators, 
tfkplains  the  word  to  mean  the  abbat  or  some 
monk  senior  in  standing,  or  higher  in  official 
position  than  the  others  present  (Bened.  JUg. 
c  6.  Comment,).  Similarly  in  the  chapter  of  the 
rule  about  the  reader  for  the  week,  the  "  prior  " 
only  is  allowed  to  interrupt  the  reader,  if  neces- 
sary, and  to  interpose  a  remark ;  here  Meoaid 
understands  the  abbat  to  be  intended,  Boherius, 
the  monk,  at  the  head  of  the  table  {lb.  c.  3d). 
Again,  on  the  quantity  of  liquor  permissible,  the 
**  prior "  to  whose  discretion  it  is  left  to  order 
in  extraordinary  cases  a  larger  quantity  than 
the  hemina  or  pint,  is  supposed  by  Boherius  to  be 
the  father-abbat  himself.  Martene  cites  Haeften 
to  shew  that  the  deans  (decani)  in  a  monastery 
were  sometimes  called  priors,  the  first  dean 
being  the  prior,  the  second  the  sub-prior,  and 
so  forth  (Martene,  tt.5.  c  21).  But  this  was  not 
usual. 

There  is  a  distinction  to  be  observed 
between  the  prior  of  the  cloister  (**  prior  cLia- 
stralis  "),  a  subordinate  officer  of  the  abbat,  and 
the  prior  of  the  convent  ('*  prior  con  vent  ualis") 
who  exercised  supreme  authority  within  a  mon- 
astery tff  his  own  (Alteserrae  Asceticon,  iL  8). 
In  the  latter  sense  the  Greek  eqxuvalent  of  prior 
is  Hegdmenos,  according  to  Alteserra,  who 
quotes  a  canon  of  the  second  council  of  Nicaea 
which  speaks  of  the  abbat  or  the  Hegumenos ; 
but  perhaps  this  is  a  mere  tautology  (■&  cf.  ii. 
Cone,  Nicaen.  A.D.  787.  c.  14).  Alteserra  quotes 
also  a  passage  from  fiva^us,  equally  precarious 
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in  its  application,  where  Cyril  is  called  Hegu- 
meiios  of  the  **  sleepless  monks  "  {tiyov/Atyos  rwy 
*AKoifi'frro»if)  (Evagr.  Hist.  Ecd,  iii.  19).  Later 
Latin  writers,  according  to  Alteserra,  in  their 
affectation  of  Greek  fashions,  were  fond  of  styling 
prion  Hegnmeni ;  but  the  instances  which  he  cites 
from  Paulus  Diaconus  relate  to  monks  in  the 
Eastern  empire  (Alteserra,  u.  a.). 

The  prior  of  the  cloister  ranked  next  in  the 
monastery  to  the  abbat,  and,  subject  to  the 
abbat's  veto,  exercised  similar  authority  (Bened. 
^Reg,  c.  65 ;  cf.  Condi.  Aquisgran,  a.d.  817,  c.  55). 
He  was  the  abbat's  lieutenant  (secmidus  domus), 
acting  in  the  name  of  his  superior  officer  (Menard, 
Cpmmentar.  in  Bened.  Anianens.  Concord,  Retpd, 
c  27),  doing  nothing  on  his  own  independent 
responsibility,  but  always  as  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  abbat  —head  of  the  abbat 's  execu- 
tire,  but  in  theory  nothing  more  (Fruct.  Meg, 
c  20).  Practically  an  ambitious  prior  was 
apt  to  usurp  the  abbat's  functions,  especially  if 
hia  abbat  were  of  less  energetic  temperament. 
According  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  rule  ascribed 
to  Pachomius,  the  monks  might  complain  to  the 
abbat  of  the  prior's  behaviour  (Pachom.  Reg. 
127-8).  The  prior  was  inspector  and  controller 
of  the  deans  (lb.  c.  Vi\  the  tirst  in  order  of  whom 
took  precedenee  in  the  monastery  next  after  the 
prior  {Cone.  Aquisgr.  u.  s.). 

By  primitive  custom  in  the  West  the  prior 
was  appointed  by  the  abbat  alone  (Bened.  Reg. 
c  65).  A  rule,  calling  itself  the  Rule  of  the 
East  (*'  Regula  Orientalis  "),  but  probably  com- 
piled by  Vigilius  Diaconus  in  France  during  the 
5th  century  (Menard,  ad  Codex  RegtUarwn  Bene- 
dicU  Anianensi8)f  says  that  the  prior  is  to  be 
appointed  by  the  abbat,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  bretliren  (cum  consilio  et  voluntate  fratrum). 
Gregory  the  Great  seems  to  have  appointed 
priors  and  abbats  on  his  own  authority  by  letter 
(e.g.  Gregor.  M.  Ep.  vii.  42  ^  ix.  42).  It  was  the 
rule  for  the  prior  to  be  elected  from  among  the 
inmates  of  the  monastery ;  in  other  words,  the 
election  was  to  be  '*  gremial "  (Martene,  Com- 
mentar.  Bened.  Regvlay  c.  65 ;  cf.  Cone  Aquisgr. 
A.D.  817,  c.  31).  Priors  often,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  were  selected  for  the  office  of  abbat ; 
deans  in  the  same  way  were  often  promoted 
tQ  be  priors. 

The  tenure  of  the  office  of  prior  was  for  life, 
conditionally  always  on  good  conduct.  A  faulty 
prior  rendered  himself  liable  to  public  correction 
after  four  admonitions,  which  were  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  him,  according  to  Martene,  by  the 
abbat  in  private.  In  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
monk  the  warning  was  to  be  given  twice,  in  the 
case  of  a  dean  thrice,  before  proceeding  to  punish. 
The  several  degrees  or  stages  of  punishment,  ac- 
cording to  Hildemarus,  quoted  by  Martene,  were 
public  rebuke,  excommunication,  extra  fasting, 
flagellation  if  necessary,  deposition,  expulsion 
from  the  monastery  (Martene,  Commentar.  ad 
Bened.  Rea.  oc.  21,  45).  Ilecourse  was  requisite 
occasionally  even  to  the  last  and  severest  penalty 
(a^.,  Ardo,  VUa  3.  Benedicti  Anianens.  n.  24). 
Gregory  the  Great  is  quoted  by  Martene  as 
specifying  profligacy,  insubordination,  or  waste- 
fulness as  valid  reasons  for  deposing  a  prior 
(Martene,  u.  s.). 

The  prior's  first  and  especial  duty  was  to  look 
closely  after  the  discipline  of  the  monastery,  and 
to  report  any  breach  of  discipline  to  the  abbat 


(Pachom.  Reg.  152,  154 ;  Bened.  Reg.  cc.  63, 65 ; 
Reg.  Tamatensis,  c  23;  Fruct.  Reg.  c.  11; 
CondL  Mogunt.  /.  a.d.  813,  c.  11).  He  was 
to  watch  over  the  conduct  of  his  brethren  day 
and^  night,  in  the  refectory,  in  the  dormitory, 
and  elsewhere  (Uieron.  J^.  ad  E-ustochium; 
Augustine,  De  Moribus  EodenaCf  c.  31).  In  the 
sleeping-chamber  the  prior  was  to  ^e  the  first 
to  rise  in  the  morning^,  the  last  to  go  to  his  bed ; 
he  was  to  remain  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  till  all  the  rest  were  asleep,  to  guard 
against  any  irregularity ;  at  midnight,  after  the 
appointed  lection,  the  prior  was  to  expound 
(Fruct.  Reg.  c.  5 ;  Condi.  Aquisgran.  c.  31). 
He  was  to  lead  the  brethren  forth  to  their 
labours  in  the  .field,  and  to  superintend  their 
noonday  repose  afield  in  the  heat  of  summer 
(Pachom.  Rieg.  c.  58 ;  Stephani  Reg.  c.  55).  He 
was  empowered  to  enforce  discipline  by  the 
lesser  excommunication  (Fruct.  Reg.  ell;  Reg. 
Tamat.  c.  6).  It  is  related  by  Bede  how  St.  ^ 
Cuthbert  was  transferred  by  his  abbat  from 
Melrose  to  Lindisfame,  as  prior,  to  keep  order 
among  the  monks  on  the  island  (Bed.  Hist.  Eccies. 
iv..27).  It  was  another  part  of  the  prior's  office, 
in  order  that  the  abbat  might  have  more  leisure 
for  spiritual  concerns,  to  look  aft«r  the  temporal 
possessions  of  the  monastery,  a  responsibility 
which  increased  with  the  increasing  wealth  of 
monasteries,  but  which  he  shared  with  steward 
or  oeconomus.  On  him  also  devolved,  togethei 
with  the  care  of  the  monastic  property,  the 
charge  of  the  litigations  in  which  the  brother- 
hood might  be  engaged  (Isidori  Hispal.  Reg.  c 
20).  He  was  also  to  superintend  the  food  and 
clothing  provided  for  the  monks  severally,  not 
excluding  the  abbat 's  portion,  rendering  his 
account  duly,  from  time  to  time  to  his  superior 
(Fruct.  Reg.  c.  11).  To  discharge  rightly  these 
various  and  important  duties  the  prior  was  re- 
quired to  be  diligent,  obedient,  trustworthy; 
grave  and  sedate  in  character,  but  not  too  ad- 
vanced in  years  to  be  still  active  (Pachom.  Reg, 
128 ;  FerreoL  Reg,  c  17  ;  Rtg.  Cujusdam). 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  prior,  holding  so 
important  a  position  in  the  monastery,  might 
become  a  rival  to  the  abbat  rather  than  an 
assistant.  He  prelided  in  the  abbat's  absence 
(Basilii  RegtUa^  c.  45),  and  it  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  an  ambitious  man,  after  once 
tasting  the  sweetness  of  authority,  should  abdi- 
cate cheerfully.  In  case  of  any  slackness  or 
delinquency  on  the  part  of  the  abbat,  the  prior 
was  to  set  matters  right  (Gregor.  M.  Epist.  iv. 
4);  after  once  reproving  his  superior,  he  was 
scarcely  likely  to  receive  orders  from  him  sub- 
missively; in  short,  though  intended  to  be  a 
comfort  and  support  to  his  commanding  officer 
(FerreoL  Reg.  c  17;  Fruct.  Reg.  c.  11),  he 
proved  too  often  a  thorn  in  his  side.  All  this 
Benedict  anticipated  with  his  shrewd,  states- 
manlike instinct.  He  was  jealous  of  anything 
like  a  divided  allegiance;  he  was  afraid  of  in- 
subordination and  dissension  from  what  might 
practically  come  to  be  two  abbats  in  the  same 
monastery.  The  prior  would  fancy  himself  a 
second  abbat;  he  would  make  a  party  among 
the  brethren ;  he  would  play  the  part  of  Absalom 
to  David,  seducing  the  subjects  from  their  loyalty 
to  their  ruler.  Benedict  much  preferred  deans 
to  a  prior  as  the  abbat's  executive ;  they  would 
be  more  amenable  to  control,  less  factious  and 
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self-asserting.  Thus  the  reins  of  goremment 
would  be  in  the  abbot's  own  hands.  If,  how- 
erer,  for  some  special  reason,  a  prior  shonld  be 
indispensable  to  a  monastery,  he  was  to  be 
chosen  by  the  abbat,  with  the  adrice  of  the 
brethren  in  chapter,  that  is  of  all  the  brethren, 
according  to  some  commentators,  and  according 
to  others  of  the  elders  only  (Benedicti  Bgguia 
Commentata,  c.  65).  The  wiidom  of  the  great 
reformer's  policy  has  been  demonstrated  again 
and  again  by  experience.  His  canon  on  this 
point  was  reaffirmed  by  Charlemagne  in  the 
council  of  Maintz  (Cbnc.  Moguni.  L  c  11).  Lay 
abbats  subsequently  found  it  far  more  oonrenient 
for  their  purposes  to  be  represented  by  deans 
than  by  a  prior  (Altes.  Aaoei.  it  9).  Lay  priors, 
another  innoyation  on  the  primitiye  strictness  of 
the  Benedictine  rule,  were  prohibited  by  Charle- 
magne (Capitui.  A.D.  805,  c.  15). 

The  forms  of  institution  are  of  comparatiTely 
recent  origin  (Bened.  Beg.  Comment,  u.  s.). 

The  oonrentual  prior  was  a  later  derelopment 
of  monasticism,  and  was,  of  course,  essentially 
more  independent  than  his  daustral  brother. 
Next  in  rank  to  him  in  larger  monasteries  was 
the  sub-prior  (Anselmi  Epiat  iiL  29.  Ad 
monachos  Cantuar).  Among  the  *'canonici 
regu lares"  the  bishop  was  supreme  generally, 
but  the  prior  in  questions  relating  to  the  rule, 
or  while  the  see  was  vacant  (Altes.  Aaoet,  r.  s). 
The  conrentual  priors  were  summoned  to  pro- 
Tincial  synods,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  election 
of  bishops.  They  were  sometimes  styled  **  summi 
priors,"  or  **majores";  ther  were  to  be  orer 
twenty-fire  years  of  age,  and  in  priest's  orders. 
They  exercised  the  same  powers  of  discipline  in 
their  priorietf  as  the  abbat  in  his  abbey — they 
were  elected  as  he  was ;  but  their*  inyestitnre 
belonged  to  the  abbat,  under  whose  jurisdiction 
they  nominally  were.  The  order  of  Premon* 
stratensians  was  at  first  under  priors,  afterward! 
under  abbats  (Altes.  Aeoet.  y.  s.).  Very  small 
priories  were  invariably  discouraged  by  those 
who  desired  to  preserve  the  true  monastic  spirit. 
Priories  of  this  kind  were  the  result  of  several 
different  causes.  Sometimes  they  were  simply 
an  oyerfiow  from  a  monastery  pnore  than  usually 
popular  for  the  abbat's  sake,  or  for  some  other 
reason;  sometimes  they  were  the  consequence 
of  a  monastery,  which  had  known  better  days, 
being  annexed  in  its  decrepitude  as  an  appendage 
to  another  more  flourishing;  sometimes  the 
priory  was  merely  an  outpost  of  the  monastery 
which  gave  it  birth,  on  some  detached  grange 
or  farm.  Whatever  might  be  its  origin,  a  priory 
on  a  very  small  scale  was  only  too  apt  to  degene- 
rate into  laxity  and  secularity.  Benedict,  in 
the  very  commencement  of  his  rule,  reprobates 
strongly  the  vicious  custom  of  two  or  three 
monks  herding  together  promiscuously,  being 
really  neither  hermits  nor  monks  (Bened.  Seg, 
c.  1).  Monks  of  this  description  were  termed 
«<Sarabaitae,"  or  <<Remoboth."  Bernard  calls 
such  priories  "  synagogues  of  Satan  "  (Bernard. 
Epist.  254  ad  Guarinum  abbatem).  It  was 
ordered  by  a  council  at  Aachen  that  no  priory 
should  consist  of  fewer  than  six  members  {Cone. 
Aquisgr.  a.d.  817,  c.  44).  Peter  the  Venerable,  of 
Clugny,  required  at  least  twelve,  and  this  became 
the  rule  of  the  Cistercians  and  Carthusians 
(Bened.  Beg,  Comment,  c.  1).  It  is  matter  of 
notoriety  in  the  history  of  the  English  retorma- 
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tion  in  the  15th  century  that  the  most  flagrant 
immoralities  were  generally  found  in  the  smallest 
monasteries.    [Ckllitae,  p.  328.] 

The  oiBoe  of  prioress,  under  an  abbess,  was 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  claustral  prior.  She 
was  to  be  firm  and  discreet;  old  in  character 
though  not  in  years ;  she  was  to  superintend  the 
behaviour  of  the  nuns,  chiding  and,  if  necessary, 
whipping  them  for  their  faults;  she  was  held 
responsible  in  particular  for  their  clothes  and 
dormitories  (B^ula  Cujusdamf  c.  2).  The  noos, 
by  this  rule,  which  is  one  of  more  than  ordinary 
strictness,  were  only  allowed  to  make  any  coidf 
munication  to  their  abbess  through  their  prioress 
(Ibid,  c  22).  [See  also  Abbat,  Abbess  ;  Bens* 
DiCTiKB  Rule  ;  Discipline,  &c]       [I.  Q.  S.] 

PBISOA,  virgin  martyr,  commemorated  st 
Rome  Jan.  18  ((Jsuard.,  Notker.,  Bed.  Mart. ;  VeL 
Bom.  Mcart, ;  Mcart.  Bom. ;  Boll.  Acta  SS.  Jan.  iL 
183);  her  natale  commemorated  in  the  sacra- 
mentary  of  Gregory  Jan.  18,  her  name  being 
mentioned  in  the  collect  (Greg.  Sacram.  in 
Murat.  IaL  Bom.  Vet.  iL  19).  [C.  H.] 

PBISCILLA,  martyr  with  her  husband 
Aquila ;  commemorated  Feb.  13  (Basil.  Maui.) ; 
July  8  in  Asia  Minor  (Usuaid.  Mart.;  VeL 
Bom.  Mart. ;  Mart.  Bom.).  [C.  H.] 

PRISCILLIAKUS,  martyr  with  Priscus  and 
Benedicta;  commemorated  at  Rome  Jan.  4 
((Jsuard.,  Notker.,  Vet.  Bom.  Mart. ;  Boll.  Ada 
SS.  Jan.  L  165).  [a  H.] 

PRISCUS  (1),  presbyter,  martyr  with  Prisdl- 
lianus  and  Benedicta ;  commemorated  at  Rome, 
Jan.  4  (Usuard.,  Notker.,  Vet.  Bom.  Mart ; 
BolL  Aeta  S3.  Jan.  i.  165). 

(S)  Martyr  with  Malchus  and  Alexander  under 
Valerian  at  Caesarea  iir  Palestine ;  commemorated 
Mar.  28  (Usuard.,  Wand.,  Vet.  Bom.  MarL\ 
BolL  Acta  SS,  Mart.  ill.  711). 

(8)  Martyr  with  a  great'  multitude  in  the 
district  of  Auxerre;  commemorated  May  26 
(Usuard.  Jforf. ;  ffieron.  Mart.;  Mart.  Bom.; 
Boll.  Acta  SS.  Mai.  vi.  365). 

(4)  Disciple  of  Christ,  martyr  at  Capua ;  com- 
memorated Sept.  1  (Usuard.  Mart.;  Vet.  Bom, 
Mart. ;  Hienm.  Mart, ;  Kal.  Antiqtass.  Patr.  Lat. 
cxxxriii.  1191 ;  BolL  Acta  SS.  Sept.  L  213);  his 
natale  observed  in  the  sacramentary  of  Gelasius, 
Sept.  1.  his  name  being  mentioned  in  the  collect, 
in  the  post-communion,  but  not  in  the  "  secreta  " 
(Galas,  ^^acram.  in  Murat.  LU.  Bom.  Vet.  L  666> 

(5)  Martyr  at  Tomi  with  Crescentius  and  Eva- 
grius;  commemorated  Oct.  1  (Usuard.  MarL; 
Vet.  Bom.  Mart.;  BolL  Acta  S&  Oct.  L  30; 
Hieron.  Mart,  has  a  Priscus  for  thb  day,  but.  not 
the  place  nor  the  companions).  [C.  H.] 

PRISON.    [Deoanicuk.] 

PRIVATUS  (1),  buhop,  martyr  in  the  dioccie 
of  Gabala  (Mende);  commemorated  Ang.  21 
(Floras  ap.  Bed.  Mart. ;  ffieron.  Mart. ;  Dsnard. 
Mart. ;  Boll.  Acta  SS  Aug.  iv.  432). 

(9)  Martyr ;  natalis  commemorated  in  Phrygta 
with  Dionysius,  Sept.  20  (Usuard.  Mart; 
ffieron.  Mcart.  at  Synnada  in  Phrygia  witii  Dor- 
midonus  and  others  ;  Mart,  Bom.y 


PRIVILEGE  OF  0HUBCHE8 

(S)  A  soldier ;  commemorated  with  pope  Cal*' 
listus  at  Rome,  Oct.  14  (Vet.  Mom,  Mart.), 

[C.  H.] 

PRIVILEGE  OF  CHURCHES.  [Sano- 
tUA&r.] 

PROAULIOK.    (ToBOR.] 

PROBORTIA  «0f  the  lighta";  commemo- 
rated Jan.  2,  3,  4,  5  {CaL  By*<mt.).     [C.  H.] 

PROBUS  (IX  martyr  with  Tarachus  and  An- 
dronicns ;  commemorated  Oct.  12  (Basil  Menol, ; 
Cat.,  Bjfzant. ;  Daniel,  Cod.  Litvarg.  vr.  271 ; 
Uaaard.  McH.  Oct.  11,  Nov.  13;  Floros,  May 
13 ;  Hiertm.  Mart,  in  Cilicia,  Oct.  9 ;  natalis,  Sept. 
27,  ibid. ;  Wand.,  Vet.  Jiom.  Mart.^  Mart.  Bom.  at 
Tarsns,  Oct.  11). 

(8)  Martyr  witii  Archadins  and  Paschasioa  by 
the  Vandals  in  Africa;  commemorated  Not.  12 
(  Vet.  Bam.  Mart.) ;  Not.  13  (Mart,  Bom.). 

[C.  H.] 

PROCESSION.  I.  The  word  prooedere  was 
used  by  the  early  Christians  in  the  especial  sense 
of  leaving  the  house  and  going  forth  for  some 
stated  and  grave  purpose;  in  particular  and 
chiefly  for  going  to  a  religious  serrice.  Tertul- 
li&n,  A.D.  192,  addressing  Christian  women  says, 
**  With  you  every  reason  for  going  forth  (proce- 
dendi)  is  of  a  solemn  character :  either  some  sick 
brother  is  to  be  visited,  or  the  sacrifice  is  offered, 
or  the  word  of  God  is  ministered"  (2>0  CulL 
Foem.  11).  Dissuading  from  nuirriage  with  a 
heathen,  he  says,  ^  If  yon  haTe  to  go  to  a  sernce 
(si  procedendum  erit),  never  will  household 
business  be  more  urgent  *'  {Ad  Uxor.  ii.  4).  See 
other  examples  in  St.  Jerome  (£/>.  128  ad  Oaud. 
3 ;  Ep.  107 ad  LaeL  9;  I^  22  ad  Eustock.  17), 
St.  Augustine  (J>e  Civ.  Iki,  zzii.  8,  §  22^  Ura- 
nivs  {De  ObUu  Fcndini,  11),  Ennodius  {Vita 
Epiphimii  Tian.  Migne,  Iziii.  214),  and  Pseudo- 
Ambrose  (/Ssrm.  vii.  3,  inter  0pp.  Ambr.).  When 
the  fame  of  a  saint  attracts  many  to  a  church 
in  which  his  relics  lie,  '*  major  est  (it  is  said) 
pro  meritis  ejus  frequentia  prooedencU  "  (Paasio 
S.  Quiriui,  4 ;  in  Buinart,  Ada  Mart.  439,  ed. 
1731). 

Hence  processio  acquired  the  conventional 
sense  of  going  to  church.  Tertullian :  '*  Where 
the  fear  of  God  is,  there  is  ...  .  devout 
attendance,  and  a  modest  going  to  church  (pro- 
cessio) and  an  united  oongregatiou  "  (Jk  Praescr. 
S(wr.  43).  This  usage  leid  to  the  application  of 
the  word  to  the  assembly  or  to  the  service 
itself.  Thus  Leo  of  Rome,  A.D.  445,  writing  to 
the  bishop  of  Alexandria  of  an  Alexandrian 
presbyter,  who  had  sojourned  some  time  at 
Home :  ^  Nostris  processionibus  atque  ordina- 
tiottibuf  frequenter  adfuit"  {EpiH.  11,  aL 
81,  ad  DioK.  2).  The  context  shews  that  by 
proeemomSmB  we  are  to  underetand  congregations 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  C&lasius 
of  Rome,  484,  advised  a  bishop  to  suspend  the 
services  (proeessionem)  of  a  certain  church, 
because  the  lord  of  the  place  seized  all  the  ob- 
lations (Victori  Epiao.  HanL  ii.  927).  In  the 
wenion  of  the  seventeenth  canon  of  Laodicea, 
prohnbly  about  365,  by  Dionysips  Exiguns,  533, 
wre  find  the  word  ffwi^^n  (religious  assemblies 
[Stnaxib])  rendered  by  prooetsionibuB  (Hard. 
Gmeil.  i.  783).  The  Liber  Dhirtuu  Bomaawntm 
I^cntifiown,  oompiled  in  the  9th  century,  gives 
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the  form  of  letter  by  which  the  bishop  of  Rome 
sanctioned  the  consecration  of  monastic  oratories. 
This  was  permitted,  '*sic  tamen  ut  non  illud 
publica  processions  a  oonditore  aliqnatenus  tenea- 
tur "  (v.  13).  So  of  a  baptistery  added  to  an 
old  church :  ^  Nihil  illic  juris  fundatori  ulterius 
jam  debere,  nisi  proceesionis  gratiam,  quae 
Christianis  omnibus  in  commune  debetur  "  (ibid. 
20> 

II.  Processions  in  the  ordinary  sense  (Process  us^ 
Processio,  Litania,  Letania,  Laetania,  Rogationes, 
SuppUcationes,  Pompa,  AiroyWa,  An^  flcpfv-aros) 
were  common  in  the  early  church.  Having  regard 
to  such  passages  as  Num.  x.  33;  Josh.  vi.  13;  2 
Sam.  vi.  4,  5 ;  1  Chron.  xiii.  7,  8  ;  2  Ghron.  xx. 
27,  28 ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  25,  &c  the  first  Christians 
probably  believed  that  they  had  the  sanction  of 
Scripture.  They  certainly  inherited  a  taste  for 
them  from  their  Greek  and  Roman  forefathers, 
and  appear  to  have  taken  the  more  ancient  pro- 
cessions in  some  respects  as  their  model.  [See, 
for  instance,  Jiaipnu^pLa.  and  TaiUMPHua  in 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Boman  Antiq.']  In 
the  triumphal  processions  from  the  Campus 
Martins  to  the  Capitol  (to  omit  what  is  less  to 
our  purpose)  flowers  were  strewn,  images  were 
carried,  incense  burnt,  and  songs  of  praise  sung 
(Livy,  iii.  29,  xxxix.  7;  Pliny,  v.  5;  Ovia, 
Tristia,  iv.  2,  3-6;  2>9  Arte  Am.  i.  213-220; 
PoiUioa^  ii.  1,  35-40,  iii  4,  23-40).  Many 
features  of  these  ancient  rites  reappear  under 
Christian  sanction  after  the  conversion  of  the 
empire.  The  people  naturally  clung  to  every 
custom  of  their  fathers  not  condemned  by  the 
gospel,  and  their  rulers  indulged  them  in  it. 
'  A.  ProoemoM  th  the  Chwchee. — These  were 
probably  in  use  in  larger  churches  with  many 
clerks  before  the  toleration  of  Christianity. 

(1)  Proceeskms  before  the  Service. — The  earliest 
Ordo  Bomanue  about  730  describes  an  elaborate 
rite.  All  met  and  rested  in  the  Secret a- 
BiUM,  or  by  the  door  of  it,  the  bishop  was  led 
out  by  the  archdeacon  and  the  second  deacon, 
each  taking  a  hand.  **  The  sub-deacon,  following 
with  a  censer,  goes  (procedit)  before  him  .  .  . 
and  the  seven  acolytes  of  the  region,  whose  turn 
comes  on  that  day,  precede  the  pontiff  up  to  the 
altar,  carrying  seven  stands  of  lighted  wax 
candles.  But  before  they  come  to  the  altar,  the 
deacons  take  off  their  planetae  in  the  presbytery, 
and  the  sub-deacon  of  the  region  takes  them,  and 
hands  them  to  the  acolytes  of  the  region  to 
which  they  belong  **  {Crdo  Bom.  i.  8,  in  Iftis. 
Jial.  ii.  8 ;  Corop.  Crd.  ii.  4,  p.  48 ;  iii.  8,  p.  55 ; 
V.  5,  pu  65;  vi.  2,  p.  70).  (Compare  Otpit. 
Beg.  Frano.  v.  372.)  The  Greeks  have  for 
many  ages  had  a  procession  in  monasteries  on 
the  vigils  of  the  greater  feasts  {Diataxis 
Philothei,  in  ,  Ewshohfionj  Qoar,  8 ;  oomp. 
Luoerttarii  Oratiimes,  40-43). 

(2)  For  the  Procession  before  the  Beading  of 
the  Gospel,  see  Entraij^CE  ;  CIospbl.  For  that  on 
Paiji  Sunday,  see  p.  1549. 

(3)  After  the  GoepeL — ^This  eastern  rite  is  thus 
described  by  John  Maro :  "  After  the  reading  of 
the  gospel  the  ancients  uied  to  go  out  (of  the 
bema)  and  make  a  procession  or  circuit  through 
the  church.  And  first  in  the  procession  were 
carried  lights  that  mystically  jienoted  the  pro- 
phets and  John  the  Baptist,  who  glow  and  shine 
as  stars  before  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  But 
the  deacons  and  presbyterawho  went  in  procet* 
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■ion  with  tongt  of  praiM  repreflcnt  ijiDbolically 
the  eTangeliflU  ami  twelre  apottlas  who  went 
forth  and  preached  before  Chziat"  {Expot. 
Mimsl.  u.  a.  9). 

(4)  After  ^  LUurgy.—-*' Thm  the  MTen 
candlettands  and  the  anbdeaoon  of  the  region 
precede  the  pontiff  to  the  Mcretariam.  But  aa 
he  descends  into  the  presbytery,  let  the  bishops 
first  say,  *  Jube,  domne,  benedicere.'  JKtfsp. '  Bene- 
dicat  nos  Dominos.'  Jtesp.  *  Amen.'  After  the 
bishops,  the  presbyters,  then  the  monks,  then  the 
school  (choir),  then  the  milites  draconarii,  i>. 
those  who  bear  the  standard  (see  the  notes  of 
Lindenbrogius  and  the  Yalesii  to  Ammianus,  xx. 
4),  after  them  the  bearers  of  the  wax  candlestands, 
after  whom  the  acolytes  who  keep  the  sacred 
gate  [Ri70a],  after  them,  without  the  presbytery, 
those  who  carry  the  crosses,  then  the  junior 
churchwardens ; — and  he  enters  the  secretarium." 
This  is  the  description  of  the  proceasion  to  the 
vestry  after  a  pontifical  mass  at  Rome  in  the  8th 
century  (Ordo  Bom,  L  21 ;  oomp.  Ord,  ii.  15 ; 
iiL  18).  f 

B.  PviAio  Prooettkmt. — ^The  earliest  allusion  to 
them  appears  to  be  in  the  writings  of  St.  Basil. 
When,  in  the  year  375,  the  clergy  of  Neocaesarea 
objected  that  the  method  of  psalmody  in  use  in 
his  church,  as  elsewhere  in  the  East,  was  un- 
known in  the  days  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus, 
who  died  about  270,  Basil  replied,  **  So  were  the 
litanies  wliich  ye  now  practise  "  {EpUt.  207  ad 
Neoc.y.  These  were  eridently  of  a  penitential 
character,  for  he  adds,  *'I  do  not  say  this  as 
accusing  you,  for  I  would  that  ye  all  lired  in 
tears  and  constant  penitence."  But  we  find  that 
/in  the  West  processions  were  at  the  same  period 
used  on  festire  occasions  also,  at  least  by  the 
monks ;  for  St.  Ambrose,  in  388,  speaks  of  monks 
'**  singing  psalms  after  the  custom  and  ancient 
use,  as  they  went  to  the  celebration  of  the  feast 
of  the  Maccabean  martyrs  "  {Epist.  40,  §  16,  a<f 
I'^eodos.}.  About  the  same  time  the  Arians  at 
Constantinople  sang  hymns  antiphonally  as  they 
went  through  the  city  to  their  church ;  where- 
upon St.  Chrysostom,  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
such  public  demonstrations,  organized  processions 
of  Jbhe  orthodox,  in  which  silrer  crosses,  giren 
by  the  empress,  and  lighted  tapers,  were  borne, 
and  psalms  sung  (Sozom.  Eod.  SisL  riii.  8; 
Pallad.  Dial,  de  Vita  Chn/8.  15). 

(1)  The  Procession  on  St,  MarVs  Day, — On  the 
.25th  April  (VII.  Kal.Maii)  a  procession  (^obsti- 
tit  in  medii  Candida  pompa  yia,"  Ovid,  Fatt, 
•  iv.  906)  was  held  by  the  Romans  in  honour  of  the 
goddess  Robigo,  and  prayers  offered  to  her  for 
the  preservation  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  from 
mildew  (Ovid,  u.s.  90&-942;  Pliny,  zviii.  69; 
V«rro,  De  Be  Rust,  i.  \\  De  Linj,  Lot.  vi.  3). 

A  document  issued  by  Gregory  of  Rome  in  591 
speaks  of  a  "laetania  quae  major  ab  omnibus 
appellatur,"  which  was  held  on  a  Friday  in  that 
year,  with  a  procession  from  the  church  of  St. 
Lawrence,  *'  qui  appellatur  Lucinae,"  to  that  of 
St.  Peter,  as  if  it  were  already  an  old  custom, 
"solemnitas  annuae  devotionis"  {Charia  Epist, 
lib.  ii.  praef.)  Referring  to  some  of  the  most 
ancient  MSS.  of  the  Gregorian  sacramentary,  we 
find  set  down  for  the  25th  of  April,  <*  Letania 
majore  ad  S.  Laurentium  in  Lucinae  "  {Liturg. 
Rom,  Vet,  Murat.*ii.  80 ;  Rituaie  PP,  Pamel.  ii. 
285).  This  procession  also  ends  at  St.  Peter's,  as 
tfa«  Jast  prayer  ('*  in  atrio  ")  proves  by  its  refer- 
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ence  to  th^  intercession  of  that  saint.  The  in« 
ference  is  that  this  procession  is  the  same  as  thst 
■of  which  St.  Gregory  speaks.  His  procession, 
therefore,  took  place  on  the  25th  of  April,  and, 
from  its  antiquity,  may  be  supposed  with  probs- 
bilitv  to  have  been  a  Christian  substitute  for  the 
heathen  Robigalia,  fbrmerly  held  on  the  same 
day.  In  France  the  procession  of  St.  Mark's  day 
was  traditionally  held  to  be  celebrated  "  pour  lei 
fruits  de  la  tern"  (De  Moleon,  Voyages  HtV' 
gpjves,  307). 

Other  churches  took  this  rite  avowedly  from 
Rome.  The  council  of  Cloveshoo,  747,  orders 
litanies  ''  on  the  seventh  day  before  the  calends 
of  May  after  the  custom  of  the  church  of  Rome  " 
(can.  16).  The  second  council  of  Aachen,  836, 
recognizes  the  '*  Roman  **  observance  of  the  25th 
of  April  as  the  custom  of  the  empire,  and  de- 
crees its  continuance  (can.  10;  see  also  Capit 
Reg.  Franc,  ri.  74).  Similarly  Uerard  of  Tours, 
858,  ''De  Letania  Rcmana  vlL  Kalendas  Ifsii 
rememoretur  "  {Capit,  94).  This  procession  was 
observed  in  France  during  the  last  century  at 
Nantes,  Orleans,  Rouen,  &c.  (De  Moleon,  79,  186, 
306,  &C.). 

(2)  The  Procession  of  the  lAtamaSepUformis,-' 
On  the  29th  of  August,  602,  Gregory  L  of  Rome 
ordered  a  sevenfold  procession  df  clerks,  laymen, 
monks,  nuns,  matrons,  widows,  poor  persons  and 
children  (Le.  probably  those  supported  by  the 
alms  of  the  church)  to  depart  in  separate  bands 
from  seven  several  churches,  and  all  to  meet  in 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  {Sermo  inter  EpisL  Greg, 
xt.  2,  given  also  at  length  by  Amalariusy  De  Eod, 
Off,  iv.  25).    [LrrAWT,  p.  1003.] 

(3)  On  Rogation  Datb,  see  that  heading. 
(3)  Oooasional  Public  Processions,    {1}  At  times 

of  Public  Calamity, — ^These  were  Tery  common, 
especially  in  the  West.  Thus  Gregory  of  Tours 
tells  us  that  at  Limoges,  about  580,  when  very 
violent  rains  were  falling,  near  the  harvest,  after 
a  night  spent  in  watching  and  prayer,  ''the 
deacons  took  the  relics  of  the  saints,  suitably  and 
reverently  covered  with  a  silken  pall,  and  went 
forth  in  white  dressea  to  a  procesaion  "  (  Vita  S. 
Aridii,  8).  A  similar  rite  was  observed  at  Rome 
under  Adeodatus,  A.D.  671,  when  the  letanise 
took  place  daily  during  the  rains  {Liber  PonHf,, 
n.  78).  In  a  plague  at  Rheims,  546,  "  having 
taken  a  pall  from  the  tomb  of  the  blessed  (Remi- 
gius),  and  arranged  it  like  a  bier,  and  having 
lighted  wax  candles  on  creases  and  stands,  thev 
raised  their  voices  in  cantidea,  and  so  went  the 
circuit  of  the  city ;  nor  did  they  pass  any  hospice 
without  including  it  in  their  perambulation*' 
(Greg.  Tur.  de  Glor.  Conf,  79;  see  alao  ffisL 
Franc,  iv.  5;  Vttae  PP.  vL  6).  (Gregory  L  m 
600  advised  a  procession  twice  a  wecdc  to  staf 
the  threatened  invasion  of  Sidly  (Episi.  ix.  45). 
Public  processions  with  aimilar  objecta  were 
also  frequent  in  the  East ;  e.g,  during  an  earth- 
quake at  Constantinople  in  the  time  of  Theodo- 
sius  II.  (Cedrenus,  L  600).  A  similar  pro- 
cettiion  was  celebrated  every  year  in  m«mory 
of  the  great  earthquake  in  the  twenty-aeventh 
year  of  Justinian  (/d  IL  674). 

None  of  the  processional  prayers  now  in  use 
proper  to  a  special  object,  as  relief  in  •  drought, 
deliverance  from  storms,  &c  (Gear,  BmcM.  766* 
769),  appear  to  be  of  primitive  antiquity.  Some 
of  them  are  ascribed  to  one  of  the  patriarchs 
named  CallUtus,  who  sat  about  1400  {ibid,  785). 
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It  is  probable  that  all  litanies  ordered  for  a 
special  purpose  were  snng  in  procession,  though  it 
is  not  always  so  expressed.    [tiTANT.] 

(4)  The  Processions  after  Baptism,—^  long 
as  many  were  baptized  on  the  eres  of  Easter  and 
Pentecost,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  neophytes 
to  leave  the  church  after  their  baptism,  and 
again  to  repair  to  it  on  the  seven  follovring  days 
in  procession,  clothed  m  aXbis,  there  to  receive 
the  holy  communion.  The  earliest  witness  is 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  A.D.  370,  who,  preaching  on 
Easter  Day,  says :  ^  Beautiful  yesterday  was  the 
wearing  of  white  and  the  carrying  of  lights, 
which  we  observed  together  both  in  private  and 
public,  men  of  almost  every  rank,  and  the  whole 
magistracy,  lighting  up  the  night  with  a  fiery 
blaze"  {Orat,  45,  §  2).  There  is  direct  testi- 
mony in  the  West  to  the  repetition  of  these 
processions  during  the  week  after  baptism. 
Thus  Amalarius :  **  Our  baptized,  their  past  sins 
done  away,  are  conducted  daily  to  the  cnurch,  a 
lighted  pillar  of  wax "  (an  allusion  to  Exod. 
xiii.  21)  "going  before  them"  {De  Sod.  Off. 
iv.  33 ;  Pseudo-Alcuin.  de  Div.  Off,  21). 

(5)  Before  Baptism. — When  Clovis  was  to  be 
baptized,  A.D.  496,  there  was  a  procession,  with 
all  the  usual  accompaniments,  to  the  baptistery 
(Flodoard,  ffist.  Eocl.  Rem.  i.  13),  a  ceremony 
probably  common  in  the  case  of  great  person- 
ages, but  of  which  other  examples  do  not  occur 
to  me« 

(6)  Before  laying  of  the  first  stone  of  a  Church, 
4'c. — A  law  of  Justinian,  527,  says  :  "  We  decree 
that,  before  all  things,  no  one  be  free  to  com- 
mence the  building  of  a  monastery  or  oratory 
before  the  most  God-loving  bishop  of  the 
city,  coming  thither,  pour  out  prayers  on 
the  spot,  and,  a  public  procession  having  been 
instituted,  set  up  a  cross,  and  make  the  fact 
manifest  to  all "  (iToveHa,  67). 

(7)  At  the  Dedication  of  Churches.  —  Proces- 
sions on  such  occasions  were  evidently  usual 
within  our  period,  both  in  the  East  ana  West ; 
but  they  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  differently 
managed.  When  the  first  encaenia  of  St.  Sophia 
at  Constantinople  were  celebrated  in  530,  there 
was  a  procession  Oiie\  which  "started  from 
the  holy  Anastasia,  Menas  the  patriarch  being 
seated  in  the  imperial  chariot,  while  the  emperor 
joined  in  the  procession  (ffvWnayt^VTos)  with 
the  people"  (Theophanes,  Chronogr.  ad  an.  i. 
338,  ed.  Kieb.).  At  the  second  encaenia  (the 
church  having  been  restored  after  injury  from 
an  earthquake),  after  vigils  kept  in  the  church 
of  St.  Plato,  a  procession  was  formed,  in  which 
the  emperor  himself  again  took  part,  "the 
patriarch  Eutychius  riding  in  a  chariot,  and 
dressed  in  his  apostolical  habit,  holding  the 
holy  gospels  in  his  hands,  the  people  all  chant- 
ing, "  Lift  up  your  heads,"  &c.  (ibid.  360).  The 
Western  rite  is  best  seen  in  the  early  English 
pontificals.  [CONSECRATION,  p.  431.]  The  English 
pontifical,  formerly  at  Jumi^ges,  now  No.  362  in 
the  public  library  at  Rouen,  directs  the  first 
procession  to  go  round  the  church  thrice  before 
it  enters  (Martene  de  Ant.  Led.  Bit.  ii.  250 ;  or 
Archaeologia  for  March,  1833,  p.  259). 

(8)  A'i  Stationes.-^ln  the  cities  of  the  West, 
from  the  7th  century  downwards,  there  were 
procensions  on  many  of  the  greater  days  from 
one  church,  at  which  the  people  collected  by 
appointment,  to  another,  at  which  the  service 
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took  place.  Hence  the  phrases  "collecta  ad 
Sanctum  M."  (used  first  for  the  gathering,  then 
for  the  prayers,  at  the  church  of  St.  M.),  and 
*<8tatio  ad  S.  N."  (the  church  at  which  the 
procession  stopped  and  entered  on  the  chief 
service  of  the  day.  See  Menard's  notes  to  the 
sacramentary  of  St.  Gregory,  0pp.  Greg.  iiL 
604,  662 ;  ed.  Ben.  and  art.  Station). 

(9)  Other  processions  which  may  be  men- 
tioned are,  that  on  Easter  Eve,  on  the  Annun- 
ciation (Goar,  Eacholog.  34),  at  the  translation 
of  Relicb,  or  with  relics  at  other  times,  and  at 
funerals  [Obsequies,  §  xiv.] 

C.  Procession  held  at  the  will  of  the  Bishop. — 
From  a  spurious  addition  to  Gennadius  (fie  Vir. 
Ulust.  99),  we  infer  that  in  the  5th  century 
processions  were  celebrated  irregularly,  as  the 
bishop  thought  them  required  for  the  good  of 
his  flock.  For  it  tells  us  of  Honoratus,  bishop 
of  Marseilles,  490:  "Litanias  ad  supplicandam 
Dei  clementiam  cum  plebe  sibi  credita  pro  viribui 
agit."  A  law  of  Justinian,  527,  made  the  con- 
currence of  the  bishop  necessary:  "Omnibus 
autem  laicis  interdicimus  ne  supplicationes  pub- 
licas  peragant  sine  religiosissimis  episcopis,  et 
qui  sub  eis  sunt  reverendissimis  cleriiis.  The 
context  shews  that  these  **  supplicationes  "  were 
made  in  processions :  "  Sed  et  venerabiles  cruces, 
cum  quibus  sacerdote  in  supplicationibus  ingredi- 
untur  non  alibi  quam  in  locis  veperabilibus 
reponuntor"  (Novella,  123). 

On  the  foregoing  subject  the  reader  may  con- 
sult Jac  Gretser  de  Eocles.  Roman.  Processionibus, 
lib.  ii.  Ingoldst.  1604 ;  Nic.  Serrarius  de  Sac  is 
Process.*  Col.  1607 ;  Jac  Eveillon  de  Process. 
Ecdes.  Par.  1641 ;  Christianus  Lupus  de  Soar. 
Process.  Bruzell.  1690 ;  D.  Vatar,  Des  Processions 
de  rAflise,  Par,  1705  ;  or  the  shorter  notices  of 
S.  J.  Durandus  de  Rit.  Eod,  ii.  10;  Al.  Aur. 
Pellicia  de  Christ.  Bed.  Politia,  I.  v.  11 ;  Menard, 
Sacmmcntorum  Ziber  Gregor.  n.  471;  J.  B. 
Casalius  de  Vet.  Sacr.  Christ.  Ritib.  c  30. 

rW.  E.  S.] 

PROCESSUS,  martyr  with  Martinianns, 
said  to  have  been  baptized  by  the  apostles  Peter 
and  Paul ;  commemorated  at  Rome  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  Damasus  July  2  (Bed.,  Wnnd.,  Usnard. 
Mart. ;  Vet.  Rom.  Mart. ;  Hieron.  Mart. ;  Mart. 
Rom.").  Hieron.  Mart,  has  also  May  31  for  his 
natale.  In  Gregory's  sacramentary  the  natale 
of  these  saints  is  observed  on  July  2,  and  both 
are  mentioned  in  the  collect  (Greg.  Sacram. 
Murat.  Lit.  Rom.  Vet.  ii.  105).  Pope  Paschal  I. 
erected  an  oratory  to  them,  in  which  their  bodies 
are  believed  to  lie  (Ciamp.  de  Sac.  Aedif.  57, 1). 

[C.  H.] 

PROCESSUS.  In  the  liturgy  of  Gothic 
Spain,  a  part  of  the  church  which  might  be 
either  a  chamber  in  the  sacrarium,  a  part  of  it, 
or  a  place  close  to  it,  was  so  called,  obviously 
because  the  clergy  formed  in  it  before  tliey 
entered  the  church  in  procession.  Thus,  on  Easter- 
eve,  the  deacon  and  clerks,  after  vesting,  "enter 
the  processuK,"  in  which  is  "a  sent  set  for  the 
pontiff  according  to  custom."  There  he  gives 
lapel's  to  all  present,  which  he  afterwards  lischis 
with  the  "  new  fire  "  (See  Lights,  §  v.).  Tlii^  is 
followed  by  a  processioo  of  the  clergy  through 
the  vaulted  way  towards  the  choir.  "  Vadunt 
per  bubata  ad  chorum  **  (Missale  Mozar.  Leslie, 
174,  175,  52lV.  [W.  E.  S.] 
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PROCHORUS,  one  of  the  seren  deacons; 
commemorated  Ap.  9  (Usaard.  Mart. ;  Vet,  Rom, 
Mart,  at  Antioch ;  Mart,  Bom, ;  Boll.  Acta  SS. 
Ap.  i.  828);  by  the  Greek*  Julf  28  (Basil. 
Menol. ;  Col,  BytaiU, ;  Daniel,  Cod„  Litwrg,  it. 
264 ;  BoU.  /.  c).  [C.  H.] 

PR0GLU8  {\\  martyr  with  HUarius,  both 
natiyes  of  Ancyra,  tinder  Trajan ;  commemorated 
Julv  12  (Basil.  Menol, ;  Col.  Biftant. ;  Daniel, 
Coal.  LituTij.  ir.  263 ;  Boll.  Acta  SS,  Jul.  iii.  279, 
or  Proculub  with  Hilarion  or  Hila&ius; 
Mart,  Rotn.). 

(3)  Deacon,  Sept  19.    [Pboculub  (2).] 

(8)  ''Our  father,"  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
pople ;  commemorated  Oct.  24  (Basil.  Menol, ; 
Mart.  Bom. ;  BolL  Acta  SS,  Oct.  x.  637) ;  Nor. 
20  {Cal.  Bytant.),  [C.  H.] 

PROOOPIUS  (1),  confessor  with  Basflius, 
under  Leo  Iconomachus ;  commemorated  Feb. 
27  (Basil.  Menol.;  Col,  Byzant.,  bishop  of  De- 
ca polls;  Daniel,  Cod.  Liturg,  \v,  254,  Decapo- 
lita). 

(8)  Martyr,  commemorated  July  8  (Wand.; 
Basil.  Menol,  Dux  Alezandriae,  magnus  martyr  in 
city  of  Aelia) ;  in  Palestine  (Usuard.  Mart. ; 
Vet.Bom,  Mart,;  Bed.  Mart, ;  Mart.Bom,);  Col, 
Byzant,  **  glorious  and  holy  martyr ;  "  Daniel 
(Cod.  Liturg.  iv.  262),  **  great  martyr  "  at  Cae- 
sarea;  Hieron,  Mart,  Pbooobus,  which  BoU. 
Acta  SS,  Jul.  U.  577  from  the  same  passage  read 
PaooOi'ios,  with  '^uartns  and  Felix  at  Caesarea 
Capp.  {C.  H.] 

PROCULUS  (1),  martyr  at  Intcramna  with 
Efybus  and  Apollonius,  all  disciples  of  Valen- 
ttnus  presbyter  of  Interamna ;  commemorated 
Feb.  14  (Bed.  Mart. ;  Mart,  Bom, ;  Boll.  Acta 
SS.  Feb.  u.  756,  cf.  p.  8rt2) ;  Ap.  14  (Usuard. 
Mart,  at  Interamna ;  Mcart.  Bom, ;  Hieron.  Mart, 
at  Interamna  with  Valentinus  and  others). 

(8)  Deacon,  martyr  with  Januarins;  com- 
memorated  Sept.  19  (Basil.  Mewd.  Pboclus  at 
Puteoli ;  Vet.  Rem,  Mart.^  at  Naples ;  Usuard. 
Mart.  \  Bed.  Mart, ;  Mart.  Bom.). 

(8)  Bishop,  martyr  at  Autun ;  commemorated 
lioy.  4  (Usuard.  Mart, ;  Hieron,  Mart. ;  Mart, 
Bom.). 

(4)  Presbyter,  martyr  at  Narnia ;  commemo- 
rated Dec.  1  (Usuard.  Mcn^.), 

PROCURATIONS,  the  fees  due  at  visita- 
tions  to  bishops  and  archdeacons  from  the  parishes 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  intended  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  their  journeys.  A  series  of 
canons  and  decrees  of  councils  were  found  ueces- 
sary  to  keep  these  fees  within  their  lawful  limits, 
and  to  prevent  extortion  under  various  pleas. 
The  second  council  of  Braga  a.d.  570  (c.  2)  pro- 
liibits  a  bishop  when  he  visits  his  diocese,  **  per 
dioceses  suas  ambulat,**  from  taking  any  fee 
beyond  two  solidi,  the  honorary  payment  due  to 
the  ofBce,  **  honorem  cathedrae  suae,**  especially 
forbidding  him  to  claim  the  third  part  of  the 
oifertories  made  in  parish  churches,  which  is 
allotted  to  the  lighting  and  repairs  of  the  churches 
themselves.  The  seventh  council  of  Toledo  a.d. 
646  (c.  4)^  after  reprehending  the  extortionate 
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practices  of  the  bishops  of  Gallicia,  ra-enacts  the 
caaon  already  quoted  of  the  council  of  Braga,  fix- 
ing two  **  solidi  '*  as  the  legal  fee,  but  exempts 
from  payment  the  churches  belonging  to  monas- 
teries. It  also  provides  that  when  a  bishop  visits 
his  diocese  he  is  not  to  be  unfairly  burdensome 
to  any  particular  parish,  nor  to  demand  an  un- 
reasonable number  of  horses  for  conveyance  (see 
Bruns.  Cijvncils,  i.  p.  264,  note)  nor  to  remain  more 
than  one  day  in  any  parish.  The  council  of  Me- 
rida,  A.D.  666  (ell),  proTides  that  all  clerics, 
whether  presbyters,  abbats,  or  deacons,  should 
receive  a  bishop  at  his  visitation  with  all  due 
honour,  and  provide  him  with  all  tilings  reason- 
ably necessary  according  to  their  means,  ^  prout 
babnerint  aut  ratio  permiserit."  The  second 
council  of  Chilons  a.d.  812  (c.  14)  rebukes  the 
oppressions  and  exactions  sometimes  practised  by 
bishops  at  their  visitations,  and  (c  16)  forbidis 
them  to  exact  anything  for  the  lamps  and  oil  of 
their  churches,  and  (c.  17)  speaks  of  an  annual 
tax  (centum)  of  12  or  14  denarii,  which  some 
bishops  were  in  the  habit  of  exacting,  and  em- 
phatically prohibits  it,  "  quod  penitus  abolendum 
est.'*  In  the  same  council  (c.  15)  the  archdeacons 
are  rebuked  for  certain  exactions  from  their 
presbyters  and  parochial  clergy,  and  exhorted  to 
be  content  with  their  legal  dues.  It  was  pro- 
bably to  excessive  demands  made  under  the  name 
of  procurations  that  the  council  of  Paris  a.i>.  829 
(cc.  25,  31)  referred  when  they  denounced  the 
extortions  practised  in  some  places  by  the 
bishops  (episcoporum  ministros),  not  only  otn 
the  presbyters  but  on  the  laity  agents.  The 
fourth  council  of  Valentin  a.d.  855  (c  22)  orders 
that  no  visitation  fee  shall  be  claimed  if  the 
parish  has  not  been  visited  that  year,  and  the 
second  council  of  Ticine  in  the  same  year  limits 
the  quantity  of  bread  and  wine  and  meat  which 
a  bishop  may  demand  at  his  visitation. 

The  same  principle  that  procurations  were  only 
intended  to  cover  the  legitimate  expenses  of  a 
visitation  pervades  all  legislation  on  the  subject. 
A  Capitulary  of  Ludwig  the  Pious  (I.  i.  c  100,  Sir- 
mondi  Cone.  Gall.  ii.  432)  expressly  prohibits 
bishops  from  becoming  a  burden  to  their  flocks 
when  they  visit  their  parishes  for  the  purpose  of 
preaching  or  confirming,  and  orders  them  so  to 
arrange  their  visitations  that  they  may  not  be 
burdensome  or  unwelcome  (importuna  rel  oner- 
osa).  Hincmar  of  Rheims  appears  to  hare  been 
most  anxious  to  check  all  extortionate  practices 
under  the  name  of  procurations,  and  his  w^ritings 
clearly  indicate  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into 
this  part  of  the  system  of  the  church.  Thus, 
in  his  epistle  to  the  clergy  of  Laon  (Sirroondi 
Cone,  Oail.  ii.  660)  he  warns  the  bishops  not  to 
oppress  the  parishes  which  they  visit,  nor  to  exact 
more  than  the  contribution  (collatio)  which  had 
satisfied  their  predecessors,  nor  tg  require  a  sepa- 
rate contribution  from  each  church  and  its  de- 
pendent chapelries,  but  only  one  paid  in  dne 
proportion  by  the  whole  parish ;  nor  were  they  to 
claim  or  exact,  under  pretence  of  receiving  a 
voluntaiy  contribution  (accipiat,  id  est  npiat), 
any  subsidies  (adjutoria)  in  money  or  provislozNi 
under  the  plea  of  meeting  expenses  incurred  in 
the  reception  of  the  king  or  his  ambassadors,  or 
for  the  adornment  of  the  cathedral  church.  Again 
in  his  precepts  to  his  archdeacons  {id.  ii.  378)  he 
forbids  them  (c  1)  during  their  visitations  ot 
their  country  parishes,  either  when  accompanying 
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him  or  hj  themselres,  to  be  guilty  of  oppression  by 
demanding  things  not  necessary,  or  by  taking  with 
them  a  superfluoas  retinue,  or  their  own  relations, 
to  be  quartered  upon  the  parishes  which  they 
visited  ;  or  (c.  2)  by  visiting  their  parishes  too 
frequently,  so  as  to  live  at  their  expense  and 
save  their  own  income  ;  or  (c.  5)  by  demanding 
as  offerings  (eulogiae)  any  contribution  either 
in  money  or  in  any  other  way  from  the  presbyters 
when  they  came  to  attend  a  synod,  or  to  obtain 
the  chrism,  or  for  enquiry  into  their  ministry, 
beyond  such  as  they  might  be  disposed  to  make 
willingly. 

A  Capitulary  of  Charles  the  Bald  (id.  iii.  2,  3) 
enacts  (c.  1)  that  bishops  were  to  receive  either 
a  definite  quantity  of  provision  or  the  two 
'*  solidi "  allotted  to  them  by  the  councils  of 
Braga  and  Toledo  (c.  4) ;  that  the  bishopk  should 
choose  the  richer  parishes  for  their  visitations, 
and  that  four  parishes  might  unite  to  share  the 
expenses  of  a  visitation ;  and  (cc.  5,  6)  that  they 
might  visit  parishes  once  a  year  and  receive 
procurations,  but  could  require  nothing  from 
parishes  not  visited.  If  they  visited  any  parish 
more  than  once  in  the  same  year,  they  were  to 
pay  their  own  expenses.  [P.  0.] 

PROCURATOR.  In  its  general  mean- 
ing  a  person  in  charge  of  the  interests  of 
another  as  agent  or  factor  (see  Ducange,  61om,\ 
but  more  usually  applied  in  a  more  limited 
sense  to  lawyers  in-  the  civil,  or  proctors  in  the 
ecclesiastical,  courts. 

These  employments  were  in  general  forbidden 
to  the  clergy,  as  involving  secular  business  in- 
consistent    with     their     office     and     position. 
Augustine  (de  Op.  Monach.  c.  15)  draws  a  dis- 
tinction between  occupations  which  are  carried 
on  by  manual  labour,  and  those  whose  nature  it 
is  to  distract  the  mind  with  cares  and  anxieties 
about   secular  business  (ipsum  animum  occu- 
pare     curis    coUi^^endae    sine    corporis    labor* 
pecuniae),  and    expresslv  numbers    *'procura- 
tores,**  probably  using  the  word  in  its  general 
meaning,  amona;  the  latter  class.     So  Jerome 
(ad  NepU.  c.  16)  asks  how  the  clergy,  who 
are  bidden  to  renounce  all  care  for  their  own 
temporal  possessions,  can  possibly  undertake  to 
be  managers  (procuratores  et  dispensatofes)  of 
the  houses  and  estates  of  others.     The  decrees 
of  the  church  speak  with  united  voice  in  the 
refusal  to  admit  into  the  number  of  the  clergy 
any  who  were  actually  engaged  in  managing 
the  affairs  of  others.    The  first  council    if  Car- 
thage,   held   in  the   year   a.d.   348,    expressly 
decreed  (cc.  8, 9)  that  no  '*  procuratores,"  or  those 
in  any  way  engaged  in  the  aflairs  of  others (obnoxii 
alienis  negotiis),  should  be  admitted  to  number  of 
the  clergy,  till  they  were  free  from  their  secular 
obligations,  lest  disgrace    should    be   brought 
upon  the   church.    The   third  council  of  Car- 
thage,   A.D.   397    (a    15),   prohibits    not  only 
bishops  and  priests,  but  any  of  the  clergy  from 
being   procuratores,  or  seeking  their  livelihood 
by  any  ignoble  or  dishonest  occupation,  giving 
as  a  reason  that  those  entrusted  with  the  ser- 
vice oi  QoA  must  not  be  entangled  in  secular 
affaira.      The  council   of  Chalcedun,   a.d.   461 
(c  3),  forbids  any  belonging  to  the  clerical  or 
monaatie    orders  to  charge   himself  with  any 
secular    business  (iir4i<rJey9ip  kaurhp  noefUKM 
9ioueii^*^i^y  making,  however,  exceptions  in  case 


of  any  business  imposed  upon  them  by  law,  or 
committed  to  them  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
or  undertaken  on  behalf  of  widows  and  orphans. 
The  council  of  Tarragona,  A.D.  516  (c.  11), 
forbids  any  monk  to  take  any  part  in  any  legal 
business  (forensis  negotii  susceptor  aut  executor 
^xistat)  except  on  behalf  of  the  monastery,  and 
under  order  of  the  abbat.  This  exception,  how- 
ever, was  not  allowed  by  Justinian,  who  in  ons 
of  his  laws  (Noveil.  exxiii.  c  6)  positively  pro- 
hibits any  bishop  or  oeconomus,  or  clergy  of 
any  grade  or  any  mark,  from  acting  as  manager 
(procuratorem  litis),  either  on  their  own  be- 
half, or  of  any  church  or  monastery.  Later 
councils,  however,  appear  to  have  insisted  on 
retaining  the  principle  that  the  clergy  might 
act  as  advocates  in  certain  cases.  The  council 
of  Vemo,  A.D.  755  (c  16),  fbrbids  uiy  of  the 
clergy  to  conduct  any  legal  business,  except  on 
behalf  of  widows  and  orphans,  or  in  cases  where 
the  property  of  the  church  was  concerned,  and 
then  acting  under  orders  for  their  bishop  or 
abbat.  In  like  manner,  the  council  of  Mayence, 
A.D.  813  (c.  14),  forbids  any  of  the  clergy  t* 
act  as  agents  or  managers  (tonductores  aut  pro- 
curatores) in  any  secular  matters,  except  in  de- 
fence of  widows  and  orphans.  See  also  Lawyers, 
p.  947.  [P.  0.] 

PROEORTIA.  The  wpo^ofnta  of  the  Greek 
church  corresjionds  in  the  main  to  the  Eve  or 
Vigil  of  the  Latins.  But  some  of  the  greatest 
festivals  have  a  wpotoprla  of  more  than  one  day. 
Thus  the  jrpo^opria  of  the  Epiphany  begins  on 
January  2,  of  Christmas  on  Dec.  20  (Neale, 
Eastern  (X  Introd.  p.  764>  [C] 

PROFANATION.    [Sacrilege.] 

PROFESSION.  For  the  profession  of  faith 
in  Ba)>tism,  see  Baptism,  $§  43,  46 ;  Creed,  §  4, 
p.  489 ;  iNTERROOATio,  p.  865.  To .  these 
it  may  be  added  that  the  form  of  profession 
given  by  the  council  of  Lestines  (Conciiium 
Liptinensgy  a.d.  743)  is  one  of  the  oldest  speci- 
mens of  a  liturgical  formula  in  a  Teutonic  lan- 
guage. It  b  given  ns  follows  by  Professor 
Swainson  ( The  NUxne  and  Apostles  Creeds,  &c., 
p.  22): — "Gelobistu  in  got  al^ehtigan  fadaer. 
Ec  gelobo  in  got  al*mehtigan  fadaer.  Gelobistu 
in  erist  godes  suno.-  Kc  gelobo  in  criNt  godes 
siino.  Gelobistu  in  halogan  gast.  Ec  gelobo  in 
halogan  gasto."  That  is:  **  (^.  Believest  thou 
in  God  the  Father  Almighty?  A.  I  believe  in 
God  the  Father  Almighty.  Q.  Believest  thou  in 
Christ  God's  Son?  A.  1  believe  in  Christ  God's 
Son.  Q.  Believest  thou  in  the  Holy  Ghost?  .4. 
I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  [C] 

PROFESSIONS.    [Trades.] 

PROHIBITESD  BOOKS.  L  Hecdhm  Pre^ 
cedent. — The  suppression  by  public  authority  of 
books  adverse  to  the  prevailing  religion  was 
common  long  before  the  Christian  era ;  e.g.  the 
Athenians  scandalized  by  a  declaration  of  Pro* 
tagoros,  B.C.  411,  that  he  was  uncertain  of  the 
existence  of  gods,  **  called  in  his  books  from 
their  possessors  by  the  voice  of  i  public  crier, 
and  burned  them  in  the  market-jilace  "  (Diogen. 
Laert.  VUae  PhUos.  ix.  8,  §  3 ;  sim.  LactanL  dfi 
Ira  Deij  9).     Another  instance,  in  which  the 
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acton  were  Greeks,  U  recorded  in  the  First  Book 
of  Maccabees  (i.  56):  the  officers  of  Antiochus 
Epiphaaes,  li.a  t68,  "  rent  in  pieces  the  books 
of  the  law  which  they  found,  and  burnt  them 
with  fire/*  Examples  are  frequent  among  the 
Romans.  During  the  second  Puuic  war,  B.C 
213,  when  foreign  superstitions  yrere  gaining  a 
footing  in  Rome,  a  senatus  consultum  was  passed, 
and  published  by  the  praetor  urbis,  to  the  effect 
that  any  one  possessed  of  **  books  of  soothsaying, 
or  prayers  or  written  treatises  on  the  art  of 
sacrititiing,*'  should  give  them  up  to  the  praetor 
by  a  certain  day  (Livy,  Httt.  xxvi.).  ,  On  a  dis- 
covery of  the  nature  of  the  Bacchanalian  rites, 
ILC.  186,  the  consul  Posthumius,  when  explain- 
ing the  cause  of  their  suppression  to  the  people, 
declared  that  the  magistrates  had  often  been 
charged  with  the  duty  of  "  forbidding  the  per- 
furmance  of  foreign  rites  .  .  .  collecting  and 
burning  books  of  soothsaying,  and  abolishing 
every  mode  of  sacrifice  not  after  the  Roman 
custom  "  (Jlnd.  xxxix.  16).  Five  years  later  the 
Greek  books  found  near  the  tomb  of  Numa  were 
immediately  burnt  **per  victimarios  ...  in 
conspectu  populi,  quia  aliqui  ex  parte  ad  sol- 
venlam  religionem  pertinere  existimabantur " 
(Valerius  Max.  Memorab.  1.  i.  14.  Compare 
Plutarch  in  ^uma,  Reiske,  i.  298;  Lactant. 
lastit.  i.  22).  When  Augustus  became  Pontifex 
Maximus,  he  collected  and  burnt  above  two 
thousand  *^  libri  fatidici  '*  (Suetonius,  Octan.  31). 
The  works  of  political  opponents  were  exposed 
to  the  same  fate.  Thus  the  writings  of  Labienus, 
about  12  B.a  (Seneca,  Controven,  vi.  Praef.), 
those  of  Oremutius,  a.d.  25  (Tacitus,  Annai,  iv. 
35),  those  of  Fabricius  Veiento,  A.D.  63,  of 
Aruleuus  Rusticus  and  Herennius  Senecio 
(*'  monumentadarissimorumingeniorum,*'  Tacit. 
Ajricol'if  2)  were  in  the  same  manner  publicly 
destroyed.  The  books  of  the  Manichaeaus  were 
also  under  the  ban  of  heathen  princes.  Thus 
Diocletian  and  Maximian,  a.d.  289,  ordered  the 
teachers  of  the  **  Persian  doctrine  to  be  burnt 
with  their  abominable  books"  (Baron,  ad  ann. 
288 ;  uL  252,  ed.  1738X  and  Cabades,  king  of 
Persia,  a.d.  516,  after  a  great  slaughter  of  the 
sect,  caused  their  books  to  be  burned  throughout 
his  dominions  (Theophanes,  Chronogr.  ad  ann.  L 
263,  ed.  Bonn). 

II.  Christian  Books  tvppmsed  hy  Jev>8  and 
Heathens, — When  Christianity  began  to  acquire 
strength,  this  familiar  mode  of  suppression  was 
applied  both  by  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  all  writings 
that  were  supposed  to  teach  or  fovour  it.  Ad- 
dressing the  Jews  of  his  day,  Anastasius-Sinaita, 
A.D.  r>61,  says :  "•  Your  fathers,  who  were  then 
completely  worsted,  .  .  .  commanded  that  none 
of  the  Jews  should  possess  in  writing  an  account 
of  the  things  done  by  Christ,  or  seek  after  them 
at  all,  or  real  them"  {Disput.  adv,  Judaaos; 
Migne,  Ser.  Gr,  Ixxxix.  1246).  The  existence  of 
such  a  law  explains,  as  nothing  else  can,  the 
total  silence  of  Philo  and  the  probable  silence  of 
Josephus  on  that  subject;  or  if  the  passage 
in  his  Antiquities  (xvii.  4,  §  3)  be  not  an  inter- 
polation, it  accounts  for  the  very  brief  notice 
whicb  the  facts  on  that  supposition  extorted 
from  the  latter.  The  Jews  hoped  that  the  new 
religion  would  die  out  if  left  to  oral  tradition. 
The  heathens  were  influenced  by  the  same  policy. 
<*  Through  the  agency  of  wicked  demons,"  says 
Justin  Martyr,    **  ieath    was    decreed    against 


those  who  read  the  books  of  Hystaspes,  or  the 
Sibyl,  or  the  prophets  "  {Apol,  i.  44;  cnmp. 
Clem.  Alex.  StromaiOy  VI.  v.  43).  Diocletisa 
ordered  *Hhe  destruction  of  the  Scriptures  bf 
fire,"  in  edicts  published  throughout  the  empire 
(Euseb.  Hist,  liodes,  viii.  2>  In  every  persecu- 
tion, in  fact,  they  were  demanded  of  the  Chris- 
tians for  this  purpose,  and  many  were  required 
to  attest  their  abjuration  of  the  gospel  by  burn- 
ing its  sacred  records  themselves.  Those  who 
gave  them  up  were  conventionally  termed  **  tra- 
ditores"  [Traditor],  a  name  which,  according 
to  St.  Augustine,  came  into  use  some  forty  vein 
after  the  death  of  St.  Cyprian  (d.  258),  when  s 
great  **  burning  of  the  divine  books  "  took  place 
in  Africa  under  Maxentius  {De  BaptitmOf  v.  1 ; 
vii.  2 ;  OpUt.  de  ScMsm,  Donat.  i.  13). 

III.  Christian  Prohibition  of  Heathen  Books.— 
The  works  of  the  heathen  were,  on  the  other 
hand,   proscribed   by   the    Christians,   but   not 
without    discrimination.      Some    writers   were 
more  severe  and  strict  than  others,  but  we  are 
evidently  to  understand  their  denunciations  for 
the  most  part  of  those  books  only  which  had  s 
bearing    on    religion,    or    encouraged    a    loose 
morality.     The  Apostoiiaal  Constitutions  (i.  6) 
in  both  recensions  say :  **  Refrain  from  all  the 
books  of  the  Gentiles ;  for  what  hast  thon  to  do 
with  strange  discourses  or  laws,  or  with  false 
prophets,   which  even  turn    the    light-miDded 
from  the  faith  ?"    Gregory  Nazianzen,  a.d.  36:^, 
hearing  that  his  namesake  of  Nyssa,  instead  of 
reading  to  the  people  as  before  the  **  sacred  and 
refreshing  books  "  of  holy  Scripture,  had  turned 
to  the  '*  brackish  and  undrinkable "  founts  of 
heathen  knowledge,  accused    him   at  once   of 
^Mesiring  rather  to  be  called  a  rhetor  than  a 
ChristUn"  {/pist.  12,  aL  4^).     St.  Basil,  the 
brother  of  the  latter,  has  left  a  discourse  ad- 
dressed "  to  the  Young  on  the  Way  to  profit  by 
the  Hellenic  Literature."     His  opinion    is  that 
much  good   may  be  obtained  from  it  by  those 
who  resolutely  put  aside  the  evil  part,  and  study 
to  bring  the  innocent  into  the  service  of  religion. 
Then,  **  if  the  two  literatures  are  at  all  in  har- 
mony with  each  other,  the  imowledge  of  them 
both  will  be  of  great  service  to  us ;  but  if  not, 
to   have  compared  them,  and   ascertained    the 
difierence  will  tend  not  a  little  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  better  "  (§  2  ;  iL  175).     St.  Jerome, 
378,  referring  to  Eph.  vi.  4,  says :  "  Let  those 
bi.shops  and  presbyters  read  it  who  train  their 
^ons  in  secular  literature,  and  make  them  read 
comedies,  and  sing  the  shameful  writings  of  the 
actors,"  &c.   {Comm.  iii.  in  Ep.  ad  Eph.  u.  s. 
See  also  KpisL  22  ad  EustodL  §  30 ;  oomp.  Aug. 
in  Ps.  103,  Enarr,  S.  ii.  §  4 ;  in  Ps,  31,  Enarr, 
S.  iL  §  18;  i>0  Anima  et  ^us  Orig,  iL  17,  §  23). 
One  ground  of  abstinence  from  even  the  more 
innocent  productions  of  heathen  writers  is  men- 
tioned by  Germanus,    the    monk,    in    Casaian 
(CoUat.  ziv.  12),  viz.  the  distractions  that  arise 
at  prayer  from  images  suggested  by  a  study  of 
poetry  and  history.     Paulinus  of  Nola  (Poeiwz, 
10)  tells  us  that  hearts  devoted  to  Christ  are 
closed  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses.    The  ooaocil  of 
Carthage,  398,  decrees :  **  Ut  episoopos  (Sentilium 
libros  non  legat,  haeretioorum  aut«m  pro  neces- 
sitate temporis  "  (can.  16).     Much  later  Gregory 
I.  strongly  denounces  a  French  bishop  who  was 
said  to  teach  belles-lettres,  *'  quia  in  nno  se  ore 
cum  Jovis  laudibuB  Christi  laudes  non  capiunt " 
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{Epist  ix.  48).  John  the  Deacon  says  that 
Gregory  **  forbade  the  reading  of  Gentile'  books 
to  ail  pontid's  without  exception"  {Vita  Oreg. 
iu.  33).  Isidore  of  Serille,  about  630,  says  that 
the  Christian  is  **  forbidden  to  read  the  fictions 
of  the  poets,''  on  account  of  their  tendency  to 
corrupt  the  mind  {Sentent,  in.  13).  Of  Gentile 
books  in  general  he  says :  **  Cavendi  sunt  tales 
libri,  et  propter  amorem  sanctarum  scriptararum 
vitandi"  {ibid.). 

Monks  were  especially  bound  to  renounce  the 
works  of  heathen  writers.  Isidore  of  Pelu^ium, 
A.D.  412,  writing  to  one,  says:  **  What  is  there 
among  them  to  be  preferred  to  ours  ?  What  is 
there  that  is  not  full  of  falsehood  and  matter 
for  laughter  in  the  subjects  which  they  study  ? 
Are  not  their  divine  principles  framed  out  of 
passions  ?  Are  not  their  manly  actions  fur  the 
suke  of  passions?  Are  not  their  conflicts  for 
passions  ?  Shun,  therefore,  the  reading  of  the 
■hamefnl  stutf,  for  it  hath  a  terrible  power  to 
reoi)en  wounds  that  are  skinned  over,"  &c.  {/.pist. 
i.  63).  St.  Nilus,  440,  to  a  monastic  collector  of 
books :  '*  The  rubbish  and  ashes  and  mud  of  the 
books  of  .the  Gentiles  why  dost  thou  with  such 
diligence  rake  together,  to  no  profit,  but  to  hurt, 
after  renouncing  them  in  a  monastery  "  {Epist. 
ii.  73).  To  a  disciple  he  says :  "  Read  not  the 
books  of  the  heathen,  neither  historical  nor 
tropological,  nor  touch  the  old  literature  at  all ; 
but  read  the  New  Testament,  and  the  accounts 
of  the  martyrs,  and  the  lives  of  the  fathers,  and 
the  sayings  of  the  aged"  (iv.  1).  Isidore  of 
Seville,  in  his  Regula  Monachorum:  ''Let  the 
monk  be  careful  not  to  read  the  books  of  the 
Gentiles,  or  the  volumes  of  the  heretics ;  for  it 
is  better  to  be  ignorant  of  their  pernicious  tenets 
than  by  experiment  to  run  into  any  snare  or 
error  "  (viii.  3).  Eginhard,  who  had  been  secre- 
tary to  Charlemagne,  but  afterwards  an  abbat, 
to  his  son,  a  monk  at  Fulda :  '*  Grammatica  et 
rhetorica,  cacteraque  liberalinm  artium  studia, 
vaaa  sunt,  et  valde  nociva  servis  Dei  nisi  per 
gratiam  Divinam  bonis  moribus  subesse  nos- 
cantur,  quia  scientia  inflat,  caritas  vero  aedificat. 
Melius  mihi  quidem  est  ut  te  mortuum  videre 
contlngat  quafn  iniiatum  et  scatentem  vitiis " 
{Epist.  30,  ad  Vussin.  Migne,  104,  col.  519). 

It  is  probable  that  in  no  single  instance  are 
we  to  understand  a  Christian  writer  as  desiring 
the  absolute  suppression,  without  qualification  or 
exception,  of  the  entire  body  of  the  ancient 
literature.  This  was,  for  example,  very  far  from 
the  meaning  of  St.  Jerome,  who  elsewhere  defends 
the  appeal  of  Christian  writers  to  the  testimony 
of  the  heathen,  and  instances  Cyprian,  Quadratus, 
Ariatides,  Justin  Martyr,  Clemens  of  Alexandria, 
and  many  others,  as  men  who  had  made  a  good 
use  of  secular  learning  {Epist,  70  ad  Mcupium 
Chrat.).  Long  before  this  we  find  Origen  exhorting 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus  to  study  the  philosophies 
of  the  Greeks  as  TpoKoiMfiara  to  Christianity, 
and  "  geometry  and  astronomy  as  likely  to  be 
useful  in  the  interpi*etation  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures "  {Epist.  ad  Greg.  §  1,  ed.  Lomm.  xvii.  49). 
It  is  clear  that  these  pursuits  were  even  carried 
to  a  dangeroas.  excess  by  some,  and  that  so  early 
as  the  5th  century.  For  a  proof  we  may  refer 
to  the  applause  which  Sidooius,  bishop  of  Cler- 
mont (472),  bestows  on  the  secular  poems  of  Con- 
sentittJi  {Epist.  viii.  4),  and  to  the  spirit  in  which 
ha  compares  the  work  of  Mamcrtus  {de  Statu 


Anmae)  with  the  productions  of  various  heathen, 
as  well  as  Christian,  writers  (iv.  3).  The  poera 
of  Mamertus  himself  {CofUra  Foctas  Vanos) 
**  bears  evidence  of  its  writer  having  carefully 
studied  some  of  the  Roman  poets  "  (Smith's  Diet, 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Biogr.  n.  Mainertus)]  nor 
does  he  in  the  course  of  it  condemn  the  study  of 
them  as  sinful,  but  rather  as  unsatisfactory,  and 
fit  for  children  only,  desiring  to  direct  his 
friend  to  the  higher  themes  which  the  gospel  can 
supply  {Bibiioth.  Vet,  PP,  v.  pt.  i.  979). 

IV.  Spurious  and  su/jpositituAis  Writiiujs  daim- 
ing  to  be  CAristian,— These  were  very  numerous 
at  an  early  period,  and  as  their  object  was  iu 
almost  every  case  to  recommend  some  heresy, 
cautions  against  them  nbound  from  the  3rd 
century  downwards.  Thus  one  of  the  apostolic 
canons  (u.  60) :  **  If  anyone  shall  publiclv  set 
forth  as  ht)ly  in  the'  church  the  books  of  the 
impious  with  false  titles  {^tvHeriypoipa)  to  the 
destruction  of  the  people  and  the  clergy,  let  him 
be  deposed."  We  may  remark  that  the  canon  is 
evidently  dealing  with  a  well-known  class  of 
writings.  The  Ap(^t^ioal  OonstitutionSj  in  the 
longer  Greek  recension :  **  You  must  not  regard 
the  names  of  the  apostles, ...  for  we  know  that 
the  disciples  of  Simon  and  Cleobius  have  com- 
piled jjoisonous  books  in  the  name  of  Christ  and 
His  disciples  .  .  .  Also  among  the  ancients  some 
hare  composed  apocryphal  books  of  Moses  aud 
Enoch,  and  Adam  and  Esaias,  and  David  aiul 
Elias,  and  the  three  patriarchs,  that  are  per- 
nicious, and  opposed  to  the  truth  "  (vi.  16). 

For  details  of  this  literature  see  Dicrr.  Chr. 
BiOG.  s.  vv.  Acts,  AixxniYPHAL;  A)H>calvi>8K8, 
Ai'OCRYPHAL;  EpisxJ'ES,  Apocbyphal;  Gospels, 
Apocryphal  ;  Clementine  Literature  ;  Pseu- 
DEPiaRAPHic  Literature  ;  the  several  names 
of  the  supposed  authors  of  ajXKiryphal  works, 
and  the  titles  of  anonymous  works. 

V,  Fictitious  Martyrofogies, — Sturies  of  perse- 
cutions and  martyrdom  were  naturally  4)opular, 
and  were  easily  made  the  vehicle  of  heresy.  A 
decree  against  such  false  or  tainted  narratives  by 
the  council  in  Trullo  (A.D.  690)  shews  that  the 
danger  from  .this  source  was  still  recognized,  and 
that  the  church  in  the  East  was  still  vigilant 
against  itj  at  the  end  of  the  7th  century :  **  We 
command  that  the  martyroloffies  falsely  com- 
piled by  the  enemies  of  truth  to  do  dishonour  to 
the  martyrs  of  Christ,  and  lead  those  who  hear 
them  to  unbelief,  be  not  read  publicly  in  the 
church,  but  that  they  be  delivered  to  the  fire  " 
(can.  63).  An  illustration  occurs  in  the  document 
transcribed  in  the  next  section,  viz.  in  Passio 
Quirici,  4'<^.y  Fassio  Georgii. 

VI.  The  Roman  Indfx  Librorum  Prohibitorum, 
— The  earliest  example  of  a  list  of  proscribed  books 
proceeding  from  Rome  is  a  document  variously 
ascribed  to  pope  Gelasius  (a.d.  4*94),  or  to  Ilor- 
misdas  (514),  but  more  probably  of  the  8th 
century.  It  will  be  well  to  give  this  in  extenso 
with  such  notes  as  may  appear  useful.  We  print 
it  from  Hard.  Cone.  iL  940,  where  it  occurs 
among  the  decrees  of  a  Roman  council,  said  to 
have  been  held  in  the  time  of  Gelasius  : — 

**  Notitia  Librorum  Apocryphorum  qui  non  recipim 
untur  (al.  qui  recipi  non  d^)ent). 

**  In  primis  Ariminensem  synod um  a  Constantio 
Caesare  Constantini  Augusti  filio  oongregatam 
(A.D.  359,  Arian  against  its  better  mind),  modi- 
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ftnt«  Taaro  praefecto,  «K  tunc  et  nunc,  et  uqac 
in  Mt«rnuin,  confitemur  9ue  damnatam. 

**It«m  itin«rarium(=vffplo8ot)  FHri  apoitoli, 
quod  appellatnr  Sancti  dementia,  libri  octo  (a/, 
novem,  ai.  decemX  apocryphum.  (The  heoog- 
fUtiona  of  Clement  (^ApcrfyttptirfUsy,  so  called  b j 
RnfinQs,  who  translated  it  {De  Adult.  Libror, 
Origftus  ad  calc.  0pp.  Grig.  xxr.  386,  ed.  Lomm.) ; 
otherwiie  ^'Clementii  Itinerarium,  Gesta,  His- 
tona,  Hiitoriae,  Chronica,  and  Clemens;  and 
from  Peter,  Petri  Periodi  and  Itinerarium,  Petri 
Actus,  i,  e.  by  Clement  [lee  Pbotins,  BAlioth. 
113],  other  than  those  Acts  of  Peter,  of  which 
Peter  is  the  alleged  author ;  and  the  Disputatio 
Petri  cum  Apione;"  (Cotel.  PP,  Apost,  L 
484.) 

''Actus  nomine  Andreae  Apoftoli,  apocryphi. 
(See  Euseb.  ffist.  Sod.  iii.  25 ;  Philastr.  de  haer, 
88  ;  Epiphan.  Haer,  xlrii.  1,  Ixi.  1,  Ixiii.  2;  Innoc. 
Epitt.  ad  Exupcr,  7 ;  Turribius,  Epist,  §  5  inter 
Epp.  Leon.  M.) 

"  Actus  nomine  Thomae  apoatoli  libri  decern, 
apocryphi.  (Twofold,  one  Manichaean  men- 
tioned by  Turribius  (u.  9\  and  Augustine  {De 
Serm,  Dom,  i.  20,  {  65),  and  another  put  forth 
by  the  Encratites  uid  Apostolics ;  Epipb.  Haer. 
xlrii.  1,  Ixi.  1). 

'*  Actus  nomine  Petri  apostoli,  apocryphi 
(Eusebius,  «.  s.  iii.  3 ;  Philastrius,  Haer.  88 ; 
Hieron.  Viri  lUustr.  1 ;  Isidorus  Pelus.  Epist.  ii. 
J99). 

^  Actus  nomine  Philippi  apostoli,  apocryphi. 

**  Evsngelium  nomine  Thaddaei,  apocryphuro. 

**  Evangelium  nomine  Matthiae,  apocryphum 
(Origen  in  S.  JJuc.  Ev.  Horn.  1,  in  init. ;  Euseb. 
H.  E.  iii.  25 ;  Ambr.  Expos,  Ev.  Lvo.  i.  2 ;  Jerome 
Praef.  in  (.'omtn.  tuper  AfattK.  Ev. ;  Innoc  u.  «. ; 
Bede,  Comm.  in  8.  Luc.  Et.  i.  1). 

"Evangelium  nomine  Petri  apostoli,  apocry- 
phum (Origen,  Comm.  m  Matik.  Ev.  x.  §  17 ; 
Eusebius,  u.  s.  iii.  3,  25,  vi.  12 ;  Jerome  de  Vir. 
lUust.  4  ;  Theodoret,  Haer.  Fab.  ii.  2). 

*'  Evangelium  nomine  Jacobi  minoria,  apocry- 
phum. (The  Proterangelium,  because  treating 
brieriy  of  the  infancy  of  Christ.  Mentioned  by 
Origen,  Comm.  m  S.  Matth.  x.  §  17  ^  Epiph.  Haer. 
XXX.  23  ;  Innoc  u.  s.  Probably  quoted  by  Justin 
Martyr,  Dial,  c  Tryph.  78  (see  the  Prptev.  c  18), 
Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  vii.  16,  §93  (comp.  Protev, 
19),  and  Epiph.  Ixxix.  5  (comp.  Protev.  1,  2).) 

*'  Evangelium  nomine  Bamabae,  apocryphum. 

*'  Evangelium  (al.  evangelia)  nomine  Thomae, 
quo  (a/,  qnibns)  utuntur  Manichaei,  apocryphum 
(al.  apocrypiia).  (Written  by  Thomas,  a  Mani- 
chaean ;  see  Origen  in  Luc.  Horn.  1 ;  Hippol. 
Me/ut.  Omn.  Haer.  v.  7 ;  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  25 ; 
Cyril.  Hier.  Catech.  iv.  21,  vi.  18 ;  Amb.  u.  s. ; 
Jerome,  Praef.  in  Comm.  super  Matth. ;  Innoc. 
«.  5. ;  Leontius  Bys.  de  SectiSy  iii.  2 ;  Petrus 
Sicnlus,  Hist.  Mdnick.  16 ;  Bede,  u.  s. ;  Pseudo- 
Athan.  u.  s.) 

^  Evangelium  (al.  evangelia)  nomine  Bartholo- 
maei  apostoli,  apocryphum  (al.  apocrypha). 
(Jerome,  u.  s. ;  Bade,  tt.  s.  Possibly  under  tl^is 
name  is  condemned  by  mistake  the  Hebrew  copy 
of  St.  Matthew,  taken  by  St.  Bartholomew  into 
India;  Euseb.  r.  10.) 

**  Evangelium  nomine  Andreae  apostoli,  apocry- 
phum (Innoc.  u.  «.,  who  ascrib€»i  it  to  Xeno- 
charides  (or  Nexocharides)  and  Leontius ;  August. 
0.  Advcrs.  Leg.  et  Proph.  i.  20,  §  39). 

^  Evangelia  quae  falsavit  Lucianus,  apocrypha. 
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(The  forger  more  commonly  known  as  Lendsi 
Charinus ;  see  below.) 

**  Liber  de  Infantia  Salvatoris,  apocrypboi. 
(Irenaeus,  c  Haer.  L  20,  §  1,  ascribes  a  slorj 
found  in  this  to  the  Marcosians.  Anastasius 
Sinaita  perhape  refers  to  it,  Hodegue  13.  PieQd(h 
Jerome  seems  to  speak  of  this,  or  a  part  of  it 
(Epist.  ad  Ouvm^.  et  Hdiod.  inter  0pp.  Hieron.) 
under  the  title  of  lAber  de  Nativitate  3.  Mariae. 
He  ascribes  it  to  Seleucus  (=Leucius).  Its  full 
title  is  Libeihu  de  MtracuUs  Infantiae  D.  J.  C, 
but  the  first  twenty-four  chapters  have  been 
known  as  Liber  de  Nativitate  Mariae^  et  de  Infaxtia 
Salvatoris.) 

'*  Evangelia  quae  falsarit  Esitius  (al.  Isicias), 
apocrypha.  (St.  Jerome  (Epist.  ad  Damaswn) 
couples  Uesychius  with  Lucianus  as  giving  nsmc 
to  books  held  genuine  by  a  few.) 

<*  Liber  de  Nativitate  (al.  InfantU)  Salvatoris, 
et  de  Maria  et  obstetrice  (al.  ejus),  apocrrphtii. 
(Probably,  from  the  matter,  the  Protercmgdiian 
Jacobi  before  mentioned  under  another  title.) 

"Liber  qui  appellatur  Pastoris,  apocrrphnt. 
(The  8/iepherd  of  Hermas.  No  book  is  more  fre- 
quently cited  by  early  writers,  as  Irenaeus,  Ter- 
tuUian,  Clemens  AL,  Origen,  Athanasius,  &c  It 
proceeded  from  Rome,  and  the  ground  of  its 
condemnation  here  is  only  matter  of  conjecture.) 

**  Libri  omnes  quot  fecit  Leucius  discipalns 
diaboli,  apocryphus.  (This  arch-forger  is  so 
called  by  Evodius  (deFUle  c  ManicKaeoSf  4,  inter 
0pp.  Aug.  App.  vL  ed.  Ben.;  but  the  older 
editions  give  Leontius  and  one  Vatican  MS.  Locu- 
tius),  by  Innocent  (u.  s.)  as  author  of  a  *book  under 
the  name  of  Peter  and  John,'  by  Tnrribini 
(u.  s.),  Photius  (Biblioth.  114),  according  to  whom 
all  the  *  Apostolorum  Periodi,'  containing  '  Acts 
of  Peter,  John,  Andrew,  Thomas,  and  Paul,' 
were  written  by  *  Leucius  Charinus.'  St. 
Augustine  writes  the  name  Leutius  (Ada  am 
Fdioe,  iL  6;  but  some  MSS.  give  Levitico  or 
Lentitio).  His  full  name,  Leucius  Charinus,  is 
also  thought  to  be  disguised  under  *Xen(>- 
charidfs  and  Leonidas '  in  Innocent  («.  s.").  Atto 
Vercell.  calls  him  Seleucius  (Hard,  m  /oc.);  Pseudo- 
Jerome  (ii.  s.\  Seleucus,  and  in  the  present 
document  he  has  appeared  as  Lucianus ;  and  so 
Jerome ;  Ep.  ad  Damas.^  as  above.) 

"  Liber  qui  appellatur  Fundamentum,  apocry- 
phus. (Ascribed  to  the  founder  of  the  Mani- 
chaeans,  Aug.  de  Nat.  Bonl,  42,  46;  comp 
Ada  cum  Fdux^  iL  1.  It  was  in  the  form  of  an 
epistle.) 

"  Liber  qui  appellatur  Thesaurus,  apocryphns. 
(Cyrill.  Hier.  Catech.  vi.  13.  It  is  ascribed  by 
him  to  Manes,  but  by  Archelaus,  a.d.  278, 
2>up.  cum  Mcmkh.  (Galland.  Biblioth.  iii.  569),  co 
Terbinthus  or  Turbo  (572).     See  Photius,  85.) 

'^  Liber  de  Filiabus  Adae  Leptogeneseos, 
apocryphus.  (Mentioned  by  Epiphanina,  Haer. 
xxxix.  6;  Jerome,  Ep.  78  ad  Fatrid.  18;  Ced- 
renus,  Compend.  Hist.  9,  ed.  Nieb.) 

**  Centones  de  Christo,  Virgilianis  compaginati 
yersibus,  apocryphL  ('  Proba,  uxor  Adelphi, 
centonem  ex  Virgilto  de  Fabrica  Mundi  et  Evan- 
geliis  plenissime  expressit  .  .  .  Et  quidam  Pom- 
ponius  ex  eodem  poeta  .  .  .  Tityrum  in  Christi 
honorem  composuit:  similiter  et  de  Aeneide'; 
Isid.  Hispal.  Etymd.  l  39,  §  26.) 

**  Liber  qui  appellatur  Actus  Theclae  et  Pauli 
apostoli,  apocryphus  (Tertnllian  de  Bapt.  17  i 
Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  ir.  69,  xxL  22,  xxiv.  10;  Greg. 
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Kyss.  Ilom.  xir.  in  Cant  Cant.  i.  676 ;  Jerome, 
£p.  2i  ad  Eustoch,  §  40;  Aug.  de  Sane,  Fir- 
ginitate,  44,  §  45 ;  and  many  others.) 

'*  Liber    qui  appellatur  Nepotis,  apocryphos. 
(The  work  of  a  Judaixing  Egyptian  bishop  of  that 
'  name,  Easeb.  if.  E,  Tii  24 ;  Vigilius,  do  ^Trtb, 
Capit.  60.) 

**  Liber  ProTerbiorum,  qui  ab  haereticis  con- 
acriptus,  et  sanctt  Xysti  nomine  praenotatus  est, 
apocryphus.  (The  Sentential  of  Sextus  Pytha- 
goreus  mistaken  for  a  Christian  book  in  the 
unfaithful  translation  of  RuHnus,  and  ascribed  to 
Xystos  of  Rome ;  Grig,  c  CeU.  viiL  30 ;  Jerome, 
adv,  Jovin.  i,  49,  Ep.  133  ad  Ctesiph.  3,  Comm. 
in  Jerem,  xxii.  24,  Comm,  tn  Ezek.  xviii  5  ;  Aug. 
de  Nat,  et  Grot,  64,  $77,  Heiract,  ii.  42;  Gen- 
nadios,  de  Vir.  Hiwt,  17.) 

'*  Revelatlo  quae  appellatur  Pauli  apostoli, 
apocrypha.  (Probably  the  *AifafiaTuc6y  (founded 
on  2  Cor.  xii.  2),  a  Cainite  forgery.  See  TertulL 
Praescnpt.  24 ;  Epiphan.  ffaer.  xxxriiL  2 ;  Aug. 
Ihict,  98  in  S.  Joan.  £o.  §  8 ;  Sozom.  B,  E,  Tii. 
19,  &c.) 

*'  Revelatio  quae  appellatur  Thomae  apostoli, 
apocrypha. 

'*  Revelatio  quae  appellatur  sancti  Stephani, 
apocrypha.  (Epistola  Ludani  de  Eevekttione  cor- 
poris StephanL  Probably  condemned,  because 
the  writer  was  mistaken  for  Leucius.  See  Aug. 
Serm.  :h18,  §  1,  319,  §  6 ;  Gennad.  de  Vir.  lUustr, 
46.  There  is  a  Latin  translation  by  AvituB  inter 
0pp.  Aug.  App.  Yi.  ed.  Ben.) 

**  Liber  qui  appellatur  Transitus,  id  est, 
Asaumptio  sanctae  Mariae,  apocryphua.  (Pseudo- 
Jerome,  ad  Paid,  et  Eustoch,  de  Assumpt.  B.  V. ; 
Bede,  in  Acta  AposL  detract,  8,  13;  Pseudo- 
Alcuin,  0pp.  Ale.  P.  ix.  Bom,  3,  de  Nat  M.) 

**  Liber  qui  appellatur  Poenitentia  Adae, 
ftpocryphus,  (Gnostic;  and  probably  the  same 
as  the  Apocalypsis  Adae ;  Epiph.  Baer,  zzvi.  8  ; 
Cedrenus,  u,  s.  17.) 

*^  Liber  Ogiae  (Thiel's  second  copy  ascribed  to 
Hormisdas  reads  Eugenio,  Epist.  liom,  Pontif,  i. 
396;  others  variously),  qui  ab  haereticii  cum 
dracone  post  diluvium  pugnasse  fingitur,  apocry- 
phua. (Probably  the  Manichaean  Book  of  the 
GioTits;  Timoth.  a  P.  de  Baeret.  Becept  in 
Menrsii  Varia  Divinoy  117 ;  PhoUus,  Biblioth. 
85.) 

.''Liber  qui  appellatur  Testamentum  Job', 
ftpocryphus. 

'*  Liber  qui  appellatur  Poenitentia  Origenia, 
ftpocryphua. 

**  Liber  qui  appellatur  Poenitentia  sancti 
Cypriani,  apocryphus.  (The  Confessk)  S,  Cypriani, 
a  spurious  tract,  in  which  he  is  made  to  represent 
himself  as  haHng  practised  magic,  &c,  before  his 
conversion  ;  printed  by  Fell,  cd  Colo,  0pp.  Cypr. 
53,  2nd  pagination.     See  below.) 

"  Liber  qui  appellatur  Poenitentia  Jamrae  et 
Mambrae,  apocryphus.     (2  Tim.  iii.  8.) 

**  Liber  qui  appellatur  Soi'tes  sanctorum  Apo- 
•tolorum,  apocryphua.     [Sortilboy.] 

*'  Liber  qui  appellatur  Laus  (a/,  lusus  ;  Thid^ 
466,  Lusa,  937,  Jus)  Apostolorum,  apocryphus. 
(The  true  reading  is  most  probably  Jussa^  by 
which  we  are  to  understand  the  Constitutions. 
Thia  b  confirmed  by  the  immediate  mention  of 
the  canons  in  some  MSS.) 

"  Liber  qui  appellatur  Canones  Apostolorum, 
apocryphus. 

"Liber  Physiologus   qui  ab   haereticis  con- 


scriptus  est  et  beati  nomine  Ambroiii  signatna 
(a/,  praenotatus),  apocryphus. 

"  Historia  Eusebii  Pamphili,  apocrypha.  (But 
see  below,  sect.  Vlll.) 

'*  Opuscula  Lactantii  (a/.  Firmiani),  apocrypha. 
(Not  a  theologian,  and  therefore  falling  into 
some  minor  errors,  though  probably  orthodox  in 
intention.) 

**  Opuscula  (Julii)  Africani,  apocrypha.  (Con- 
demned for  no  better  reason,  we  presume,  than 
that  the  Chronioon  of  Euaebiia  waa  founded  on 
his  Chronica). 

"  Opuacula  Postumiani  et  Galll,  apocrypha. 

*' Opuscula  Montaai  Friseillae  et  Maximillae, 
apocrypha.  (See  ApoUon.  in  Euseb.  B,  E.  r.  18 ; 
Petrus  Siculus  Bist,  Manich,  23.) 

«  Opuscula  omnia  Fauati  Manichaei,  apocrypha. 
(The  writer  confuted  by  St.  Augustine.) 

''  Opuacula  Commodiani,  apocrypha.  (On  ac- 
count of  some  errors  in  his  poems,  partly  akin 
to  those  of  Lactantius  in  reference  to  the  Mil- 
lennium, the  Resurrection,  &c.) 

''  Opuscula  alterius  Olementia  Alexandrini 
apocrypha.  (This  author  could  hardly  have 
been  understood  in  the  West  in  the  8th  century, 
9xA  we  may  conjecture  that  his  '  gnostic '  waa 
ignorantly  confounded  with  the  heretic  so  called  ) 

''  Opuscula  Tascii  Cypriani,  apocrypha.  (The 
saint's  full  name  waa  Thascius  Caecilius  Cypri- 
anus.  As  the  '  Opuscula  beati  Caecilii  Cypriani 
Martyris  et  Carthaginienais  episcopi '  are  fully 
approved  in  the  former  part  of  the  alleged 
decree  of  Gelasius,  Hard,  ibid,  939,  the  refer- 
ence here  muat  be  to  the  magician  Cyprian  of 
romance,  with  whom  he  waa  confounded,  Greg. 
Naz.  OraL  18 ;  Prudent,  de  Cor.  13.    See  before.) 

"Opuscula  Arnobii,  apocrypha.     (His  work 

Adv.  Nationea  waa  a  very  able  defence  of  the 

,  Gospel  and  exposure  of  paganism,  but  written 

before  he  waa    fully  inatructed    in  Christian 

doctrine.) 

''  Opuscula  Tychonii,  apocrypha.  (A  Donatist, 
who  yet  wrote  against  his  own  party,  A.D.  390. 
See  Aug.  de  Doctr.  Christ,  iiL  30-37,  where  his 
Bo(^  of  Rules  is  dissected.) 

'' Opuacula  Cassiani  (al.  Cassionis)  presbyteri 
Galliarum,  apocrypha.  (John  Cassian,  the  Semi- 
pelagian  founder  of  monachism  in  the  Latin 
church.) 

«  Opuscula  y ictorini  Pictaviensia  (at,  Petabion- 
ensis),  apocrypha.  (Bishop  of  Pettaw  on  the 
Drave,  a  Millenarian.) 

"  Opuscula  Fauati  Regenaia  Galliarum,  apo- 
crypha.   (The  Semipelagian,  A.D.  472.) 

"  Opuscula  Frumentii  Caeci,  apocrypha. 

"Epistola  Jesu  ad  Abagarum  regem,  apocrypha. 
(Received  by  Eusebius,  B,  E.  i,  13,  Darius,  whoee 
epistle  to  Augustine  is  extant  (^p.  230  inter 
App.  Aug.  §  b%  Prooopiua  (de  BeUo  Persioo,  U.  12) 
and  others.) 

"  Passio  Quirici  (a/.  Cyrici)  et  Julittae,  apo- 
crypha. (By  Manichaeans  or  other  heretics.  So 
Theodorus  Icon,  who  wrote  the  more  trust- 
worthy Martyrium  printed  by  Ruinart,  Acta 
Martyr iunif  419,  ed.  2.  Condemned  also  by 
Nicephorus,  the  Confessor,  a.d.  806,  Const,  Eoa, 
13,  al.  46,  Spicil.  Solesm.  iv.  390.) 

*' Passio  Georgii,  apocrypha.  (*0f  all  the 
Acts  of  St.  George  which  we  possess  now— 
and  they  are  sufficiently  numerous — there  are 
none  that  can  claim  any  credence,  or  that  de 
not  carry  on  their  face  visible  marks  of  false* 
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hood'  (Tillemont,  M^m.  EccL  r.  81).  Two 
Martyrdoms  of  St,  George  are  condemned  by 
liicephoriu,  it.  «.) 

**  Scriptnra  quae  appellator  Contradictio  Sal- 
omonia,  apocrypha. 

**  Phylacteria  omnia,  qaae  non  angelonim 
(nt  illi  coofingunt),  ted  daemonum  magia  arte 
(a/,  nominibaa)  conscripta  sunt,  apocrypha.  [See 

rHVLACTEBr.] 

"  Haec  et  omnia  his  timilia  qoae  Simon  Magns 
(A  treatiiie  called  the  Great  Demonstration  or 
Mevdationy  'Air6ipaerts  MeydXni,  was  ascribed  to 
him,  Hippolytus,  BefuL  Omn.  Haer.  tL  9-14, 
17,  18)»  Nicolaus  (Rev.  U.  6),  Cerinthns  (His 
Revelations  are  condemned  by  Caius  in  Euseb. 
H,  E.  iii.  28X  Marcion,  Basilides,  Ebion,  Paulus 
etiam  Samosatenos,  Photinus  et  Bonosus  et  qui 
limili  errore  defeceront  (For  the  proscription  of 
a  book  by  Marcellns  de  Subjecthne  Christi,  sup- 
posed to  favour  the  heresy  of  Paul,  see  Socr. 
Mist,  Ecd,  L  36 ;  ii.  20),  Montanus  quoque 
cam  suis  obscaenissimis  sequacibus  (The  law  of 
Arcadius,  398,  ordered  their  books  to  be  burnt, 
Cod.  Theodos.  XVi.  r.  34.  See  also  Euseb.  ff.  E, 
T.  18 ;  Petrus  Siculus,  Hist,  Manich,  23),  Apol- 
linaris  [  Vita  Ephrem  Syri  inter  0pp.  Greg.  Kyss. 
ii.  1041.],  Valentinus  (A  Gnostic  hymn  and 
psalm ;  Hippo! .  u.  s.  t.  6 ;  vi.  37),  sive  Mani- 
chaeus  (Fur  names  of  Manichaean  books,  see 
Timotheus  C.  P.  de  Haer.  Reoept.,  Petr.  Sic  u.  s. 
16,  and  the  formulary  of  renunciation  required 
of  converts  to  the  church  in  Cotel.  P.P.  Apost. 
note  to  Clem.  Reoogn,  It.  27.  Gelasius,  ▲.D.  482, 
and  Hormisdas,  574,  collected  and  burnt  the 
books  of  the  Manichaeans  [  Vitae  Pontif.  Anast. 
Bibl.  nn.  50,  52,  53],  a  fate  to  which  a  law  of 
Justinian  also  condemned  them,  527,  L.  i.  tit.  5, 
De  Haer.  xvii.  2.  See  Fundamentrwij  TTtesaurus^ 
above),  Faustus  Africanus  (The  Manichaean 
mentioned  before),  Sabellius,  Arrius  (see  the 
Epistie  of  Constantine,  325,  to  the  '  bishops  and 
peoples '  after  the  council  of  Nicaea,  condemn- 
ing Arian  books  to  the  flames  [Socr.  H.  E.  i.  9]. 
When  the  Goths  of  Spain  became  Catholic,  the 
king  collected  and  burnt  the  Arian  books 
[Fredegar.  Ckron.  8],  Macedoniu.*,  Eunomius 
(Public  edicts  against  them  in  397 ;  Phihstorg. 
Hist.  Eod.  zL  5 ;  and  398  Codex  Tkeodos.  XVI. 
V.  34.  See  Photius,  Biblioth.  45,  46,  137,  138), 
Novatus,  Sabbatius,  Callistus  (The  15th  bishop 
of  Rome,  who  having  *  mixed  up  the  heresy  of 
Cleomenes,  the  disciple  of  Noetus,  with  that  of 
Theodotus,  framed  another  stranger  heresy,'  and 
left  a  short-lived  party  in  the  church  of  Rome 
called  from  him  Callistians;  Hippol.  /.efvt.  Omn. 
Haer.  ix.  1,  &c.  In  one  MS.  [Codex  Justelli]  the 
name  is  omitted  from  this  list ;  in  another  it  is 
disguised  under  Calipsus.)^  Donatus,  Eustathius, 
Jovinianus,  Pelagius,  Julianus  Eclanensis,  Cae- 
lestius,  Maximinus,  Priscillianus  ab  Hispania  (Leo 
M.  Ep.  15  ad  Turrib.  15,  16  ;  Turrib.  u.  s. ;  Cone. 
Brag.  561,c. Prise.  Haer.  17),  Nestorius  Constanti- 
nopolitanus  (Nestorian  books  ordered  to  be  burnt ; 
Cone.  Eph.  431,  Acta  i.  Relat.  ad  Imp.  Hard.  Cone, 
i.  1444  ;  a  law  of  Valentinian,  435,  Cod.  Theodos. 
XVI.  V.  66,  Hard.  i.  1715;  Liberatus  Diac. 
Breviaritun,  10 ;  Justin.  Novell.  42),  Maximus, 
Lampetius,  Dioscorus,  Eutyches  (To  be  burnt, 
and  the  readers  fined,  by  a  decree  of  Valentinian 
and  Marcian  ;  Cone.  Chalc.  451,  P.  iii.  c  10,  Hard. 
ii.  680 ;  see  also  Justin.  Nov.  42 ;  Socr.  H.  E. 
iii.  31))  Petrus  et  alius  Petrus,  e  qoiboa  onus 
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Alesandriam  (Mongus,  a  Monophysite,  died  490), 
alius  Antiochiam  (Fullo,  also  a  Monophysite,  di«d 
about  490)  maculavit,  Acacins  Constantiuopoli- 
tanus  (The  supporter  of  Mongus  against  Rome) 
cum  consortibus  snis ;  necnon  et  omnes  haeresisr- 
chae  eommque  discipnli,  qui  schismatica  docue- 
nmt,  vel  conscripserunt,  quorum  nomina  minims 
retinentur ;  non  solum  repodiata,  verum  etiam 
ab  omni  Romana  Catholica  et  Apostolica  eccle^is 
eliminata,  atque  cum  suis  auctoribus  auctorum- 
que  sequacibus,  indissolubili  vinculo  in  aeternum 
confitemur  esse  damnata."  See  the  above  namei 
in  Dictionary  of  Curictian  Biography. 

VII.  Other  Books  proscribed  for  alleged  Heresy.— 
The  Notitia  of  Pseudo-Gelasius  does  not  pro- 
fess to  be  complete.  The  tracts  of  AetiaB 
(Cone  C.  P.  359,  Theodoret,  H.  E.  ii.  28),  of 
Monothelite  authors  (Cone.  C.  P.  A.O.  690,  Actio 
13,  Hard.  iii.  1353),  of  the  Iconoclasts  (Codc 
Nic  ii.,  A.D.  787,  can.  9),  of  the  Saracen*  (Nicho- 
las I.  Resp.  ad  Bulg.  103),  &c.  were  equally 
ordered  to  be  destroyed.  On  the  Hamum'j  of 
Tatian  or  Gospel  of  the  Fottr^  see  Epiph.  Ha^. 
xlvi.  1 ;  Euseb.  H,  E.  ir.  29 ;  Theodoret,  Haer. 
Fab.  i.  20.  The  extant  harmony  ascribed  to 
him  is  now  restored  to  Ammonins  of  Alexaudria 
A.D,  228  (Galland,  Biblioth.  ii.  Proleg.  c  19,  p.  L). 
For  the  Helchesaites  and  their  book,  see  Hippol. 
Refut.  Omn.  Haer.  viii  ;  Origen  m  Ps.  82 ;  Euseb. 
H.  E.  vi.  38  ;  Timoth.  Presb.  de  Recept  Hatret. 
in  Cotel. ;  Monwn.  QraecAii.  390 ;  Epiph.  M<ter. 
19,  c.  Ossen.  ;  53,  c.  Samps. 

VIII.  Modified  Judgments. — In  the  earlier  part 
of  the  Pseudo-Gelasian  decree  it  is  said  of 
certain  ^  new  narratives  of  the  inventicm  of  the 
cross,  and  the  invention  of  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptist,"  '*  When  they  come  into  the  hands  of 
Catholics,  let  the  sayings  of  the  blessed  Paul 
the  apostle  go  before,  prove  all  things :  bold 
fast  that  which  is  good.'*  On  the  works  of 
Rufinus,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  judgment 
of  St.  Jerome.  Some  of  the  works  of  Origen 
which  Jerome  does  not  reject  may  be  read. 
*^  Reliqua  autem  omnia  cum  auetore  suo  dicimos 
esse  renuenda  "  (Hard.  ibid.  940).  On  the  works 
of  Origen  see  especially  Jerome,  Epp.  86-100, 
124;  Epist.  Synod.  Theophili,  inter  lr)>p.  Hieron. 
92,  §  1 ;    Socr.  H.  E.  vi.   7,   10 ;   Soz.  H.  E. 

«viii.  11,  14;  Sulp.  Severus,  Dial,  i.  3;  T^a 
Pachomii,  17.  The  Chronica  and  Eodesiastioal 
History  of  Eusebius,  though  the  latter  is  con- 
demned in  the  Notitia  Apoaryphortan^  are  for  their 
utility  not  '*  altogether  to  be  rejected,  but  the 
lukewarmness  of  the  First  Book,  and  his  defence 
of  Origen  are  noted  "  (Hard.  u.  s.).  ' 

IX.  Suppression  effectual. — When  the  bishops 
could  appeal  to  no  express  law  of  the  coipire, 
they  could  at  least  excommunicate  for  the 
offence  of  reading  books  condemned  by  the 
chnrch  :  and  they  did  so.  E.  g.  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  595,  punished  a  priest  of  Ly- 
caonia  for  possessing  and  reading  a  book  ^in 
which  many  heretical  things  were  contained." 
He  fled  to  Rome,  but  was  not  received  to  com- 
munion there,  until  he  made  a  declaration  of 
having  done  it  '*in  simplicity,'*  profe^^sed  the 
orthodox  faith,  condemned  everything  heretical 
in  the  book,  manifest  or  latent,  and  pledged  him- 
self never  to  read  it  again  (Epist  Greg.  M. 
.V.  64). 

X.  Much  information  on  the  foregoing  subject, 
and  brought  down  to  a  later  period,  may  h9 
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found,  in  Jac.  G reiser  de  Jure  et  More  prohbendiy 
expu  gandi.  et  abolendij  Libroa  Haereticos  et  Ifoxios, 
Ingnlst.  1603 ;  in  the  Supplementum  Duplex 
to  the  same  work,  Ingolst.  1604  ;  and  the  later 
Epunetrvan  sive  Audariwn ;  all  printed  together 
in  the  13th  volame  of  his  works,  Rati^b.  1739. 
On  the  suppression'  of  works  on  Magic,  soe 
Magic,  p,  lu76.  ^     [W.  E.  S.] 

PROHIBITED  DEGREES.  In  order  to 
prevent  incest,  marriage  has  been  forbidden  in 
all  cirilized  nations  between  persons  related  to 
one  another  by  blood  or  through  marriage.  How 
far  the  prohibition  should  extend  has  differed  in 
ditferent  nations  or  in  the  same  nations  at  dif- 
ferent times. 

The  wordu  '*  prohibited  degrees  "  are  not  free 
from  ambiguity.  They  mean  that  marriage  id 
forbidden  between  persons  related  or  connected 
with  each  other  within  certain  degrees  or  steps 
of  nearness.  Thus,  in  the  direct  line  father  and 
daughter  are  related  in  the  first  degree;  the 
same  man  and  his  grand-daughter  are  related  in 
the  second  degree ;  the  same  man  and  his  great- 
granddaaghter  are  related  in  the  third  degree, 
and  so  on,  whether  in  the  descending  or  ascending 
line.  The  principle  here  is  plain — there  is  one 
step  between  father  and  daugnter,  two  between 
grandfather  and  granddaughter,  three  between 
great-grandfather  and  great-granddaughter ; 
consequently  they  are  related  to  one  another  in 
the  first,  second,  and  third  degrees  respectively. 
But  when  we  pass  from  the  direct  line  to  the 
collateral  line,  a  confusion  arises,  owing  to  a  dif- 
ferent manner  of  calculation  adopted  by  canonists 
and  civilians.  According  to  the  canon  law, 
brothel's  and  sisters  are  related  in  the  first 
degree,  because  there  is  but  one  step  from  each 
to  the  father,  in  whom  their  blood  unites.  First 
cousins  are  said  to  be  related  in  the  second  degree, 
because  from  ei\ch  there  are  two  steps  to  the 
grandfather  in  whom  their  blood  unites;  and 
similarly  the  children  of  first  cousins,  commonly 
called  second  cousins,  are  said  to  be  related  in 
the  third  degree,  because  each  is  separated  by 
three  steps  from  the  common  grandfather.  When 
one  of  the  parties  is  distant  only  two  steps  from 
the  common  stirps,  and  the  other  three  steps, 
they  a^  said  to  be  related  to  each  other  not  in 
the  second  but  in  the  third  degree. 

But  the  civil  lawyers  calculate  otherwise. 
According  to  them,  the  brother  and  sbter  are  re- 
lated in  the  second  degree,  because  from  the 
brother  to  his  father  is  one  step,  and  from  the 
father  to  hb  daughter  (that  is,  the  brother's 
sister)  is  a  seooud  step.  On  the  same  principle 
an  uncle  and  niece  are  related  in  the  third  degree, 
because  from  the  uncle  to  his  father  there  is  one 
step,  from  that  father  to  his  son  a  second  step, 
and  from  that  son  to  his  daughter  (the  uncle's 
niece)  a  third  step.  First  oonsins,  according  to 
this  calculation,  are  related  only  in  the  fourth 
degree,  because  from  one  cousin  to  the  grand- 
father there  are  two  steps,  and  from  the  grand- 
father to  the  other  cousin  there  are  two  steps 
more. 

(^nsequently,  when  we  speak  of  **  prohibited 
degrees  of  propinquity,  we  most  understand 
whether  we  are  speaking  the  language  of  the 
canon  or  of  the  civil  law.  In  the  Digest,  lib. 
xxzviii.  tit.  z.  {Corpus  Juris  Cmlia^  tom.  i.  p. 
1423,  Paris,  1627)^  an  enumeration  is  made  of  all 


relationships  in  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth, 
iifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  degrees,  but  it  will  be 
seen  at  once  how  much  these  must  differ  from 
the  relationships  calculated  on  the  principles  of 
the  canon  law  (see  Vinnins,  In  qwUnor  libro§ 
Iruiitutionum  CotntnentariuSf  De  HuptiiSy  §  4, 
p.  53,  and  De  OradSnu  Ck)gnationum,  p.  507,  ed. 
1672;  Selden  de  Jure  Gentium^  v.  ii.  Op.  vol. 
L  p.  558,  Lond.  1726;  Bronwer  de  Jure  Con- 
iitt6ioru//i,  lib.  ii.  c  9,  p.  442,  Delphis,  1714). 
Degrees  of  affinity  are  calculated  in  the  same 
way  as  those  of  consanguinity ;  a  man  is  there- 
fore in  the  first  degree  of  affinity  (according 
to  the  method  of  calculation  adopted  by  the 
canod  law)  with  his  brother's  wife,  in  the  second 
degree  with  his  cousin's  wife,  in  the  third  degree 
with  the  wife  of  his  second  cousin. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  a  clear  apprehension  of 
what  is  meant  by  consanguinity  or  affinity  in 
the  different  degrees,  In  order  to  follow  the 
changes  of  the  canon  law  as  it  varied  its  prohibi- 
tions from  time  to  time. 

The  early  Christians  found  two  tables  of  pro- 
hibitions uready  framed,  one  contained  in  the 
books  of  Moses,  the  other  in  the  Roman  law. 
They  supplemented  these  lists  by  two  other 
tables,  which  they  created  for  themselves  by  Im- 
perial legislation  and  by  the  decrees  of  councils. 

The  Moaah  Code. — in  the  law  of  Moses,  mar- 
riage is  forbidden  with  the  following  blood  rela- 
tions : — Mother  (Lev.  xviii.  7),  daughter  (Lev. 
zviii.  17X  sister  and  half-sister  (Lev.  zviii.  9 ; 
XX.  17;  Deut.  zzvii.  22),  granddaughter  (Lev. 
xviii.  10),  aunt  (Lev.  zviii.  12,  13;  xx.  19). 
Id  this  list  the  mother,  daughter,  and  sister  ai-tf 
related  in  the  first  degree  of  consanguinity,  the 
granddaughter  and  aunt  in  the  secoftl  degree. 
The  grandmother  and  the  niece  are  omitted.  By 
the  same  law,  marriage  is  forbidden  to  the  follow- 
ing relations  by  affinity :  —  Mother-in-law  and 
grandmother-in-law  (Lev.  xviii.  17 ;  xx.  14;  Deut. 
xxviL  23),  daughter-in-law  (Lev.  zviii.  15 ;  xz. 
12),  brother's  wife  (Uv.  zviiL  16;  zz.  2X\ 
ezcept  in  one  case  where  it  is  sanctioned  by  a 
positive  enactment  for  a  special  political  purpose 
(Dent.  xzv.  5),  step-mother  (Lev.  xviii.  8 ;  xx.  1 1 ; 
Deut.  zxii.  30),  step-daughter  (Lev.  zviii.  17), 
step-granddaughter  (jibid.),  auDt  by  marriage,  or 
uncle's  wife  (Lev.  zviii.  14 ;  zx.  20),  **  a  wife 
to  her  sister"  (Lev.  zviiL  18).  In  this  list  the 
wife's  mother,  the  wife's  daughter,  the  wife's 
sister  (if  such  be  the  meaning  of  the  ezpression 
**awife  to  her  sister"),  the  step-mother,  the 
daughter-in-law,  the  brother's  wife  would  be 
related  in  the  first  degree  of  affinity,  the  wife's 
granddaughter  and  the  uncle's  wife  in  the  second 
degree. 

Whether  marriage  with  two  sisters  succes- 
sively .  is  either  allowed  or  forbidden,  or  not 
touched  by  Lev.  zviii.  18,  is  a  question  which 
has  been  hotly  contested.  The  verse,  ss  trans- 
lated in  our  version,  reads  thus:  ** Neither 
shalt  thou  take  a  wife  to  her  sister,  to  vex  her, 
to  uncover  her  nakedness,  beside  the  other  in  her 
lifetime."  These  words  cannot  be  construed  to 
condemn  successive  marriage  with  two  sisters. 
If  they  refer  to  such  marriage  at  all,  they  must 
be  regarded  as  permitting  it;  for  the  words 
*'  in  her  lifetime  '  cannot  be  understood  other- 
wise ;  hnt  the  Hebrew  words  mav  be  translated  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  a  very  different  sense  to 
the  verse.  Accordingly  the  marginal  reading  nini| 
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'*  Neither  shall  thou  take  one  wife  to  another,**  in 
place  of  the  words,  "  Neither  shall  thou  take  a 
wife  to  her  sister.**  Thus  rendered,  the  verse  for- 
bids not  merely  the  simultaneous  marriage  of  two 
sisters,  but  of  any  two  women ;  in  other  words,  it 
Is  a  prohibition  of  polygamy.  Though  the  mar- 
final  reading  was  first  suggested  only  in  the 
16th  century,  there  is  no  doubt  that  gram- 
matically the  Hebrew  phrase  may  be  so  rendered 
(see  Exod.  xzti.  3,  5,  6,  17,  and  Ezek.  L  11,  23), 
and  it  is  rendered  in  some  such  manner  in  every 
other  place  in  the  Bible  where  it  occurs.  The 
objections  taken  to  such  rendering  are  minute 
and  arbitrary.  But  though  grammatically  un- 
assailable, it  lands  us  in  this  ditficully,  that  the 
verse,  if  so  interpreted,  appears  to  be  a  distinct 
prohibition  of  polygamy,  and  yet  there  are  other 
passages  which  seem  equally  clearly  to  permit  it 
(Ex.  xxi.  7-11 ;  Deut.  xxi.  15-17 ;  xvii.  17). 
And  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  if  polygamy  was 
to  be  forbidden,  we  should  expect  it  to  be  for- 
bidden in  a  more  unmistakable  manner.  To  this 
objection  it  may  be  replied  that  the  verse 
does  not  contain  a  general  prohibition  of  poly- 
gamy, but  that  it  commands  a  man  not  to 
take  one  wife  to  another  ^to  vex"  the  latter. 
According  to  this  interpretation,  the  .  verse 
would  neither  be  a  prohibition  to  marry  two 
aisters  during  the  lifetime  of  both  of  them, 
nor  consequently  a  permission  to  marry  a 
wife's  sister  after  the  decease  of  one  of  them,  nor 
again  would  it  be  a  prohibition  of  polygamy  in 
general,  but  it  would  be  an  injunction  addressed 
to  a  polygamist  forbidding  him  to  marry  a 
woman  who  would  be  likely  *^  to  vex  "  a  wife 
whom  he  had  already  married,  from  being  known 
to  have  #spite  against  her,  or  any  other  reason. 
If  this  is  the  true  interpretation  of  the  verae,  as 
seems  probable,  it  has  no  bearing  upon  our  sub- 
ject. Marriage  with  a  wife's  sister  is  not  for- 
bidden by  the  Mosaic  tables  unless  it  come  under 
the  general  prohibition,  *'None  of  you  shall 
approach  to  any  that  is  near  of  kin  to  him  to 
uncover  their  nakedness  **  (Lev.  xviiL  6),  where 
Ihere  is  no  doubt  that  the  expression  ^*  near  of 
kin  *'  denotes  those  related  not  only  by  consan- 
guinity but  by  affinity.  The  fiict  of  a  wife's 
sister  being  in  the  first  degree  of  affinity  and  the 
argument  from  analogy  make  it  likely  that  she 
is  included  under  the  generic  term,  **  near  of  kin," 
but  she  is  not  specifically  named. 

The  Soman  Code. — By  the  Roman  code  mar- 
riage was  forbidden  with  the  following  blood-re- 
lations (natural  or  adopted) :— -Mother,  daughter, 
grandmother,  granddaughter,  sister,  half-sister,* 
and  aunt.  Marriage  with  a  niece  "was  likewise 
regarded  as  incestuous,  but  when  Claudius 
desired  to  marry  Agrippina,  he  obtained  from 
the  senate  a  decree,  **  quo  justae  iuter  patruos 
fratrnmque  filias  nnptiae  eliam  in  poslerum  sta^ 
tuerentur"  (Tac  AnnaL  xii.  7),  tkns  causing 
marriage  with  a  brother's  daughter  to  be  legal- 
ized, Ihpugh  marriage  with  a  aister'a  daughter 


•  The  consangninity  and  sfRnlty  resulting  from  adop- 
tion was  called  legal  relMttonship.  It  ceased  to  be  an 
Impediment  to  marriage  fn  Che  case  of  brothers  and 
sititers  by  adoption  as  soon  as  the  adoption  itself  had 
ceased  by  the  death  of  the  adopting  pareut  or  ftae  eman- 
cipation of  either  the  adopt«-d  or  tlie  real  child.  L<*ga1 
relationehip  was  aclcnowli'dged  by  die  church  as  an  im- 
pediment (Nidwlas,  L  Bmp,  ad  itUgar,  o.  U.). 


still  continued  illegal.  The  innovation  .intro- 
duced in  Claudius'  favour,  though  afterwards 
acted  upon  by  Domitian,  was  never  sanctioned  by 
public  feeling. 

The  marriage  of  first  cousins  was  also  origin- 
ally disallowed,  but  by  the  2nd  century  a.c.  it 
had  come  to  be  regarded  as  unobjectionable.^ 

According  to  Roman  law,  therefore,  marriage 
with  blood  relations  was  forbidden  to  those 
related  in  the  first  and  second  degrees  of  prox- 
imity, except  so  far  as  the  ancient  severity  was 
relaxed  by  custom  in  respect  to  cousins,  and  in 
respect  to  brothers'  daughters,  for  the  sake  of 
indulging  the  desires  of  Claudius. 

By  the  same  law,  marriage  was  forbidden  with 
mother-in-law  and  daughter-in-law,  step-motber 
and  step-daughter  (natural  or  adopted),  that  is, 
with  those  related  in  the  first  decree  of  affinity, 
omitting  the  brother's  wife  and  the  wife's  sister. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Mosaic  and  the  Roman 
tables  almost  coincide.  The  chief  difiference  is 
that  the  Roman  table  named  the  niece,  until 
altered  at  the  instance  of  Claudius,  while  the 
Hebrew  table  omits  to  name  her,  though  she  at 
least  is  undoubtedly  covered  by  the  expression, 
"  near  of  kin."  The  Koran,  basing  its  regulations 
on  the  Mosaic  cofle,  specifies  the  niece,  and  adds 
foster-mother  and  fosler-eisters  {Sw.  iv.  20). 

We  may  note  in  passing  that  the  Greek  tables 
of  prohibition  were  less  austere  than  those  of  the 
Romans,  as  would  be  expected  from  the  character 
of  the  two  peoples.  In  Athens  and  Sparta  mar- 
riage with  half-aisters  and  nieces  was  permis- 
sible. But  Greece  was  chaste  in  comparison  with 
Persia  and  £gyj)t)  in  the  first  of  which  marriage 
with  mothers  was  the  custom,  and  in  the  last 
marriage  with  sisters  (see  Selden,  who  enters  at 
length  into  the  question  of  gentile  licence  (Zte 
Jure  Gentiumf  v.  11 ;  (Jp,  vol.  i.  p.  553). 

The  Imperial  Coc/«.~The  Christian  Imperial 
code  was  not  a  separate  whole  in  itself.  It  took 
np  the  old  Roman  law  where  it  found  it,  and 
enlarged,  curtailed,  or  otherwise  modified  it, 
according  to  the  altered  needs  of  the  times  (see 
Cod.  Justin,  lib.  v.  tit.  iv.  leg.  17,  de  Cotptatis  ct 
Afim!bue)i  In  respect  to  marriage  there  were 
three  questions  on  which  opinion  was  divideil : 
1.  Marriage  with  a  niece;  2.  Marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife'a  sister ;  3.  Marriage  witl)  a  first 
cousin. 

The  shock  given  to  public  opinion  and  religious 
feeling  by  the  legislation  which  sanctioned  the 
marriage  of  the  emperor  Claudiua  with  his 
brother's  daughter  Agrippina  was  not  got  over. 
Domitian  indeed  followed  the  example  of  Claudius, 
and  married  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Titu^ ; 
but  such  marriages  were  forbidden  by  Nerra, 
who  prohibited  ail  marriages  with  a  niece, 
whether  she  were  the  daughter  of  the  brother  or 
of  the  sister.  By  the  time,  however,  of  Caracalla 
we  learn  from  Ulpian  that  marriage  with  a 
brother's  daughter  was  again  permiaaible.  and 
this  continued  to  be  the  law  down  to  the  time  of 
Constantine.   Sozomen  report*  {Hiet^Eccks,  lib.  i. 

^  SpuriuB  Ligiisthnus,  A.C.  ITl.sayii.  vbile  ncounting 
the  good  things  that  be  had  dooe  or  which  had  befallen 
him,  "  Pater  tnlhi  nxorem  fratrls  su<  dUam  dedlt '  (Uv. 
xlii.  34).  Vitellius,  In  arguing  for  CbmdlQa's  manri^^ 
with  bis  niece,  AjC.  (6, says:  **Con)ugiM  ^obrinanim  dhi 
igTMrau  tempore  addito  petfcrebuiMse  **  (T«c 

xu.  e). 
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cap.  Tiii.  p.  21,  Cantab.  1720)  that  Con«tantiiie 
passed  some  laws  to  retrain  unlawful  marriagea, 
but  no  snch  laws  have  come  down  to  ns.  Con- 
stantius,  in  the  year  2id9,  took  up  the  question 
of  marriage  with  a  niece,  and  not  only  utterly 
forbade  it,  whether  she  were  the  daughter  of  a 
brother  or  of  a  sister,  but  imposed  the  penalty 
of  capital  punishment  on  any  guilty  of  the 
offence,  thus  restoring  the  Roman  law  (except  as 
regards  the  penalty)  to  the  state  in  which  it  was 
before  the  innovation  of  Claudius,  and  at  the 
same  time  bringing  it  (with  th^  same  excep- 
tion) into  accordance  with  Christian  feeling 
{Cod.  Theod,  lib.  iii.  tit.  xii.  leg.  i.  torn.  i.  p.  294). 

In  the  year  355,  Constantius  took  up  the  ques- 
tion of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister 
and  with  a  deceased  brother's  wife.  These  mar- 
riages he  forbade  as  peremptorily  ttfi  those  with 
the  nieee ;  but  allowing  that  they  were  regarded 
in  old  times  as  admissible,  he  did  not  impose 
such  extreme  penalties;  but  he  denied  them 
the  name  of  marriage,  and  declared  the  chil- 
dren bom  of  them  to  be  illegitimate  {Cod. 
Tkeod.  lib.  iy.  tit.  xii.  lee.  2,  tom.  i.  p.  296). 
This  legislation  was  connrmed  by  Theodosius 
the  Great,  Arcadius,  Theodosius  junior,  and 
Anastasius.  The  frequent  repetition  of  this  law 
shews  that  it  was  frequently  infringed,  and  we 
have  a  remarkable  example  of  its  infringement 
in  the  marriage  of  the  emperor  Honorius  with 
the  two  daughters  of  Stilicho.  In  Constantius' 
law,  marriages  with  a  deceased  brother's  wife 
and  a  deceased  wife's  sister  are  placed  upon 
the  same  footing,  and  no  distinction  is  drawn 
between  cases  in  which  the  previous  marriage 
had  been  dissolved  by  death  and  those  in  which 
it  had  been  dissolved  by  divorce — ^in  both  alike 
the  second  marriage  is  msiie  unlawful.  This 
contiuued  to  be  the  law  of  the  empire. 

Theodosius  the  Great  took  in  hand  the  question 
of  marriage  between  first  cousins.  We  have 
seen  that  the  earliest  Roman  law  did  not  permit 
these  marriages  (Tac  Annal.  xii.  6),  but  by  the 
year  171  A.C.  they  had  come  to  be  looked  upon 
without  any  disapprobation  (Liv.  xlii.  34).  Theo- 
dosius condemned  them  utterly  in  a  law  made 
in  the  year  384  or  385.  This  law  is  no  longer 
extant,  but  it  is  referred  to  in  the  writings 
of  St.  Ambrose^  and  St.  Augustine,  and  by 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  in  their  subsequent 
laws  of  A.D.  396  and  409,  in  a  way  to  dispel  all 
doubt  as  to  its  bearing.  St.  Ambrose  says: 
'^Theodosius  the  emperor  forbade  under  the 
severest  penalties  the  union  of  first  cousins, 
whether  bom  of  the  father's  brother  or  sister  " 
{Upist  Ix.  (at.  Ixvi.)  ad  Patemum,  Op.  tom.  ii. 
p.  1018  ;  Paris,  1690>  St.  Augustine  says,  that 
within  his  ou-n  memory  such  marriages  had 
been  allowed  by  the  civil  law,  but  that  at  the 
time  that  he  was  writing  the  De  Civitate  Dei 
(about  A.D.  428)  they  were  prohibited  {De  Cici' 
idle  Dei,  xv.  16,  Op.  tom.  vii.  p.  459,  ed.  Migne). 
Arcadius  states  that  the  punishment  inflicted  by 
the  Theodosian  law  (for  it  is  to  that  to  which  he 
clearly  refers.  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  iii.  tit.  xii.  leg.  3, 
torn.  L  p.  297)  consisted  of  Ignes  and  bonorwn 
jprowcriptWj  explaining  thus  the  meaning  of  St. 
Ambrose  when  he  speaks  of  its  penalty  as  being 

•  The  aathonbip  of  this  law  is  freqoentty  atltibnted 
t»  St.  Ambrose,  but  this  is  disproved  by  Gotboftedos, 
t.  in  tit,  10.  lib.  ill.  Cod.Thtiod.  tom.  i  p.  290. 


seoenssima,  Honorius  refers  to  it  as  a  law  of 
his  father's  {Cod.  Theod.  lib.  iii.  tit.  10,  tom.  i. 
p.  287).  ■  In  the  year  396  Arciidins  repeated  the 
prohibition  of  marriage  between  first  cousins, 
removing  only  the  terrible  penalties  which  his 
father  had  imposed ;  eight  years  later,  a.d.  404, 
he  changed  his  mind^  and  made  the  marriage  of 
first  cousins  lawful  for  the  £astem  empire.  (Sea 
two  vm  valuable  notes  of  Gothofredus  on  Cod, 
Theod.  lib.  iii.  tit.  z.  and  tit.  xii.  leg.  3,  torn, 
i.  pp.  288,  298).  Five  years  later  (a.d.  409) 
Honorius  published  a  law  by  which  the  same 
marriages  were  declared  to  be  only  legiti- 
mate in  the  Western  empire  by  the  rescript 
or  dispensation  of  the  emperor,  causing  thus 
a  difference  of  sentiment  and  of  law  in  East 
and  West  {Cod.  Iheod,  lib.  iii.  Ut.  10;  Cod. 
Justin,  lib.  t.  tit.  iv.  leg.  19>  Arcadius' 
law  of  A.Dw  404  was  adopted  by  Justinian, 
and  ito  provisions  became  acknowledged  as  the 
rule  of  the  Eastern  empire.  In  the  West  also, 
marriages  with  cousina  became  freely  per* 
missible,  but  were  never  looked  upon  with  so 
much  favour  as  'm  the  East.  The  barbaric  codes 
for  the  most  part  regard  them  as  unlawful. 

Canon  Law. — ^The  canons  of  the  early  church, 
in  so  far  as  they  deal  with  prohibited  degrees  of 
marriages,  are  concerned  with  the  same  three 
cases  that  we  have  seen  engage  the  attention  of 
the  civil  legislator,  and  iJso  with  attempted 
manages  between  step-parente  and  step-children. 
Thus  the  council  of  Elvira,  A.D.  305,  imposes  the 
penalty  of  a  five  years'  excommunication  on  any 
one  who  marries  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  can. 
Ixi.,  and  that  of  perpetual  excommunication  ob 
any  one  who  marries  his  stepdaughter,  can. 
Ixvi.  (Hefele,  History  of  the  Counciis,  Eng. 
transL  i.  pp.  164,  165),  The  council  of  Neo* 
Caesarea,  A.D.  314,  imposes  perpetual  excom- 
munication on  a  woman  who  marries  two 
brothers,  can.  ii.  {ibid.  p.  224>  The  Apostelical 
Canons  declare  that  a  man  who  has  married  two 
sisters  or  his  niece  may  not  be  a  clergyman 
can.  ix.  {Und.  p.  465).'  A  Roman  synod  under 
Innocent  I.  a.d.  402,  forbids  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister,  can.  ix.  and  with  a  de- 
ceased uncle's  wife,  or  the  son  of  an  uncle,  ia 
a  first  cousin,  can.  xi.  {ibid,  ii.  p.  429).  The 
council  of  Agde,  a.d.  506,  defines  as  incestuous 
those  who  marry  their  brother's  widow,  wife's 
sister,  stepmother,  cousin,  uncle's  widow,  uncle's 
daughter,  stepdaughter,  or  any  kinswoman,  can. 
Ixi,  (Labbe,  CondL  torn.  iv.  p.  1393).  The  first 
council  of  Orleans,  a.d.  511,  forbids  marriage 
with  a  brother's  widow  or  a  deceased  wife's 
sister,  can.  xviii.  {ibid.  p.  1407).  The  council  of 
Epaone,  a.d.  517,  forbids  marriage  with  a 
brother's  widow,  wife's  sist»r,  stepmother,  cousin, 
uncle's  wife,  or  daughter,  stepdaughter,  or  any 
kinswoman,  can.  xxx.  {Srid,  p.  1580).  The 
council  of  Auvergne,  A.D.  533,  repeate  the 
legislation  of  the  councils  of  Epaone  and  Agde, 
can.  xii.  {^nd,  p.  1805).  The  second  council  of 
Orleans,  A.D.  533,  forbids  marriage  with  a  step- 
mother, can.  X.  f^Vnd.  p.  1718).  The  third  council 
of  Orleans,  a.d.  538,  prohibite  marriage  with 
stepmother,  stepdaughter,  brother's  widow, 
wire's  sister,  cousin,  and  uncle's  widow,  can.  x. 
{ibid.  tom.  V.  p.  297).    This  canon  was  renewed 

4  The  word  etnuobrinam,  ftmnd  te  Haloaoder's  venin 
of  the  canon,  has  no  place  In  the  origlDaL 
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br  the  fourth  council  of  Orleans,  a.d.  541,  can. 
xsvii.  (ibid,  p.  32(>).  The  third  council  of  Furis, 
▲.n.  557,  prohibltft  mftrriagv  with  brother's 
widow,  stepmother,  uncle's  widow,  wife's  sitfter, 
daaghter-in-law,  aunt,  stepdaughter,  step- 
daughter's daughter,  can.  tr.  (Uhd.  p.  816)^  The 
second  council  of  Tours,  A.ix  567,  recites  the 
marriages  forbidden  in  Leviticus  jriii.  and  adds 
to  them  those  with  niece,  cousin,  wife's  sister, 
and  confirms  the  canon  of  1  Orleans,  Epaone,  and 
Aurergne,  can.  zxi.  {ibkL  p.  87*2).  The  Capitulary 
of  Martin  of  Bmcani,  a.d.  573,  forbids  marriage 
with  two  sisters,  cap.  Ixziz.  (ibid.  p.  914).  The 
council  of  Auzerre,  A.i>.  578,  forbids  marriage 
with  stepmother,  stepdaughter,  brother's  widow, 
wife's  si&ter,  cousin,  uncle's  widow,  can.  zxrii. 
33  (ibid.  p.  957).  The  third  council  of  Lyons, 
A.O.  583,  renews  the  ancient  canons  against 
incest,  can.  iv.  (8>id.  p.  974).  So,  too,  the  second 
council  of  Micon,  a.d.  585,  can.  zviii.  (Mr/,  p. 
987>  The  fifth  council  of  Paris,  a.d.  615, 
renews  the  legislation  of  Orleans,  Epaone, 
Aurergne,  Auzerre,  can.  ziv.  (iUrf.  p.  1652). 
The  council  in  TruUo,  A.i>.  691,  forbids  marriage 
with  cousin  (uncle's  daughter),  and  prohibits  a 
father  and  a  son  marrying  a  mother  and  a 
daughter,  or  two  sisters,  and  two  brothers  marry- 
ing a  mother  and  a  daughter,  or  two  sisters, 
can.  liT.  (ibid.  torn.  vi.  p.  1167).  The  fint 
Roman  council  under  Gregory  II.,  A.D.  721,  for- 
bids marriage  with  brother's  wife,  niece  .or 
grandchild,  stepmother  and  stepdaughter,  cousin, 
all  kinsmen,  and  any  one  married  to  a  kinsman, 
can.  T.-ix.  (ibid.  p.  1456).  Sbe  also  the  Judicia 
of  Gregory  III.  Jud.  xi.  (Hard.  CvncU.  tom.  iii. 
p.  1873>  Pope  Zachary,  a.d.  748,  forbids 
marriage  with  two  sisters,  Ep.  rii.  c  zzii.  (LAbbe, 
CkmfiU.  tom.  ri.  p.  1512).  The  first  Roman 
council  under  pope  Zachary,  A.D.  743,  forbids 
marriage  with  cousin,  niece,  mother-in-law, 
brother's  wife,  and  all  relatives,  cap.  yi.  (ibid. 
p.  1547).  The  same  council  states,  that  pope 
Gregory  had  allowed  marriage  after  the  fourth 
degree,  on  account  of  the  rudeness  of  the  per- 
sons with  respect  to  whom  he  was  writing,  but 
as  a  general  rule  it  lays  down  the  principle  that 
there  should  be  no  marriage  where  any  relation- 
ship is  known,  cap.  zt.  The  council  of  Vermerie, 
A.D.  752,  pronounces  that  those  married  in  the 
third  degree  of  relationship  are  to  be  separated, 
while  those  in  the  fourth  degree  are  only  to  do 
penance,  can.  i.  (ibid.  p.  1657).  The  council  of 
Metz,  A.D.  753,  prohibits  marriage  with  step- 
mother, stepdaughter,  wife's  sister,  niece,  grand- 
daughter, cousin,  aunt ;  any  offender  to  be  fined, 
and  if  unable  to  pay  the  fine  to  be  sent  to  prison 
Jd  case  he  is  a  freeman,  and  if  not,  to  be  beaten 
with  many  stripes,  cap.  i.  (Vnd,  p.  1660).  The 
council  of  Compi^gne,  A.D.  757,  orders  separa- 
tion of  those  who  are  (even  one  of  them)  in  the 
third  degree  of  propinquity,  can.  i.  (&id.  p.  1695). 
The  sixth  council  of  Aries,  A.D.  813,  makes  the 
same  prohibitions  as  previous  councils,  can.  zi. 
(if}id.  torn.  vii.  p.  12.36).  The  council  of  Mayence, 
A.D.  813,  forbids  marriage  in  the  fourth  degree, 
can.  liv.  (ibid,  p.  12.52). 

The  impediment  of  affinity  was  considered  to 
be  created  by  illicit  connexion,  as  well  as  by 
marriage  (Council  of  Agde,  can.  Izi.  Hard. 
ConciL  tom.  ii.  p.  1004). 

.  Prohibitions  on  the  ground  of  spiritual  rela- 
tionshfp  belong  both  to  the  civil  and   to  the 


canon  law.     They  were  first  introduced  by  the 
emperor  Justinian,  who  passed  a  law,  a.d.  527, 
forbidding  any  one  to  marry  a  woman  for  whom 
he  had  stood  as  godfather  in  baptism,  the  tie 
of  the  godfather  and  godchild  being  so  analogous 
to  that  of  the  father  and  child  as  to  mnke  such 
a  marriage  appear  improper  (Cod.  Juttin.  lib.  v. 
tit.  4,  leg.  26).     The  council  in  Trullo,  a.Dl  691, 
prohibited  marriage  between  the  godfather  and 
the  child's  mother,  ordering  that  all  who  shoulil 
hereafter  enter  iipon  such  marriages  should  be 
separated,   and   do  penance,   can.    liii.   (Labhe, 
ConcU.   I^m.   vi.   p.  J 167),      The   first   Koman 
cotfncil  under  Gregory  II.,  a.d.  721,  anathematizes 
all  who  marry  their  oomma</vm,  can.  iv.  {^UL 
p.  1256).     Pope  Zachary,  A.D.  741,  forbids  the 
marriage  of  the  godfather  with  mother  or  chil  I, 
Ep.  vii.  c.  zxii.  (ibid.  p.  1512).     'fhe  first  F'onian 
council  undA"  pope  Zachar}',  a.d.  743,  'forbids 
marriage  with  '*  presb}'ieram,  diaconam,  nonnam, 
monacham,  vel  etiam  spiritualem  commatreni," 
cap.  5  (ibid,  p.  1547).     The  council  of  Metz,  a.d. 
758,   forbids    marriage    with    ''commatre   sui 
aut  cum  matrini  spiritali  de  fbnte  «t  coiiHmin- 
tione  episcopi,"  cap.  i. ;  that  is,  it  prohibits  the 
marriage  of  the  father  with  the  godmother  of 
his  child,  and  the  marriage  of  tRe  child  with  his 
godmother,  and  the  marriage  of  the  confirmed 
person  with  the  person  who  presenteil  him  r»r 
confirmation  (ibid.   p.    1660).     The    council  of 
Compifcgne,  A.D.  757,  lays  stress  on  the  spiritnnl 
relationship  cre.ited  by  confirmation.  If  a  husband 
offered  for  confirmation  the  son  of  his  wife  by  a 
previous  husband  he  thereby  became  so  nenrly 
connected  by  spiritual  kinsmnnship  with  his  own 
wife  as  to  have  to  put  her  away,  and  he  was  nit 
allowed  to  marry  again,  can.  xii.  (Hard.  C'tu-ii 
tom.  iii.  p.  2005).     The  council  of  Mayence,  A.n. 
813,  forbids  marriage  with  the  godchild  or  the 
godchild's  mother,  or  the  mother  of  the  chill 
offered  for  confirmation,  can.  Iv.  (Lnbbe,  CancS. 
tom.  vii.  p.  125'/).     This  kind  of  relationship  is 
recognized  also  by  po|ie  Nicholas  I.,  A. p.  800,  in 
his  reply  to  the  Bulgarians  (Hani.  Condi,  torn. 
V.  p.  343).  For  a  list  of  spiritual  relatives  betwwn 
whom  marriage  was  prohibited  in  later  time's, 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  council  of  Salts- 
burg,  A.D.  1420,  can.  zv.  (ibid,  tom.  viii.  p.  981)). 
The  council  of  Trent  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
strain these  extravagances  by  confining  spiritual 
relationship  to  sponsors  and  the  child  and  the 
parents  of  the  child,  to  the  baptixer  and  the 
baptized  and  the  parents  of  the  baittized,  to  the 
confirmer  and  the  confirmed  and  the  ]iarent£  of 
the  confirmed,  and  to  the  presenter  for  confirniii- 
tion  and  the  confirmed  and  the  jmrents  of  the 
confirmed  (Cone  Tri/ient.  Sess.  xxix'. ;  />c  Rcfoi-vx. 
Matrimon.  cap.  2  ;  Hard.  ConcU.  tom.  z.  p.  ITvl). 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  review  that 
during  the  whole  of  the   eight  first  centuries 
marriages  were  never  allowed,  either  by  civil  or 
canon  law,  in  the  fiwt  degree,  whether  of  con- 
sanguinity or  affinity,  nor,  with  one  ezcej>tit'n 
— that  of  cousins  —in  the  second  degree.    The 
first    degree    of   consanguinity   comprises    the 
mother,   the   daughter,   and    the  sister.     With 
regard  to  these  no  question  has  ever  been  raised 
among  Christians.    The  first  degree  of  affinity 
comprises  the  stepmother,  the  wife's  mother,  the 
wife's  daughter,  the  son's  wife,  the  wife's  sister, 
the  brother's  wife.     The  repetition  of  prohibitiry 
canons  shews  that  it  was  necessary  to  guard 
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against  the  force  of  temptation  by  again  and 
again  re-al!irming  the  law  of  the  church  with 
respect  to  these  cases,  but  there  is  no  wavering 
or  hesitation  as  to  what  was  the  law  binding 
upon  Cliristians.  The  prohibitions  of  marriage 
with  the  stepmother,  stepdaughter,  mother-in- 
law,  daughter-in-law,  sister-in-law,  and  wife's 
sister  are  as  decided  as  those  of  marriage  with 
the  mother,  daughter,  and  sister. 

The  second  degree  of  consanguinity  comprises 
the  grandmother,  the  father's  sister,  the  mother's 
sister,  the  son's  daughter,  the  daughter's 
daughter,  the  brother's  daughter,  the  sister's 
daughter,  the  first  cousin.  Marriage  with  all 
of  these  was  unanimously  prohibited,  with  the 
one  exception  of  the  cousin,  on  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  great  differences  of  sentiment  existed. 
The  second  degree  of  affinity  comprises  the  fol- 
lowing :  Grandfather's  wife,  wife's  grandmother, 
father's  brother's  wife,  itfother's  brother's  wife, 
wife's  father's  sister,  wife's  mother's  sister,  son's 
son's  wife,  daughter's  son's  wife,  wife's  son's 
daughter,  wife's  daughter's  daughter,  brother's 
son's  wife,  sister's  son's  wife,  wife'i  brother's 
daughter,  wife's  sister's  daughter.  With  regard 
to  these  there  has  been  no  difference  of  senti- 
ment. The  church  of  England  in  its  ^  table  of 
kindred  and  affinity,  wherein  whosoever  are 
Rlated  are  forbidden  in  scripture  and  our  laws 
to  marry  together,"  confines  itself  to  the  rela- 
tionships of  the  first  and  second  degree  (omitting, 
what  the  earlv  church' omitted,  that  of  cousinsX 
for  within  these  two  degrees  are  practically 
comprised  all  the  relatives  that  a  man  could  or 
would  marry ;  but  during  the  period  with  which 
we  have  to  do  marriages  within  the  third  and 
fourth  degree  were  also  pronounced  unlawful, 
and,  indeed,  the  prohibition  was  extended  by  the 
end  of  the  6th  century  to  the  seventh  degree ; 
and  so  it  continued  until  in  the  Western  church 
it  was  once  more  reduced  to  the  fourth  degree 
by  the  Lateran  council  under  Innocent  III.  in 
the  year  1215.*  Two  inferior  kinds  of  affinity, 
arising  from  the  second  marriage  of  a  sister-in- 
law,  and  of  that  sister-in-law's  second  husband, 
were  also  abolished  by  the  fourth  Lateran 
council ;  and  the  affinity  caused  by  illicit  con- 
nexion was  declared  by  the  council  of  Trent  not 
to  extend  beyond  two  degrees  (Sess.  xxiv.  c  4). 

It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  the  judgments  of 

•  The  growth  of  the  enlaTvement  of  the  area  of  prohi- 
bltloas  may  bo  studied  in  the  history  of  our  own  country. 
In  the  tlm«  of  Atignstine  of  Canterbury,  a.i>.  601,  mar^ 
riagcs  in  the  first  and  secood  degrees  of  relationship  were 
Ibrbidden,  thoM  in  the  third  degree  being  counted  of 
doubifU  Irgality.  (See  Ongory's  Antwen  to  AugutHne^ 
autwer  t.  ;  Juhnson's  Sfgliak  CbfOfw,  voL  1.  p.  69,  Ozf. 
18M  )  Seventy  years,  later,  la  the  time  of  Theodore  of 
OaoCerbury,  a  j>.  673,  marriages  in  the  first,  second,  «nd 
third  degrees  were  forbidden,  and  tbtjse  in  the  fourth  were 
only  not  to  be  dlnsolvvd  {Tkeod.  Paenit.  ed.  Petit,  c.  xi 
p.  12).  By  the  time  of  Lanfranc,  a.d.  1075,  the  prohibi- 
tion, in  England  as  elsewhere,  had  been  extended  to  the 
seventh  di-gree.  ^See  l^uifranc's  Canons,  made  In  Lon- 
don, can.  vi.;  Johnson's  EngK$k  Ccmmu^  vol.  li.  p.  14.) 
It  was  owing  only  to  the  *•  rudeness*  of  the  ^glish  that 
marriagra  so  fiu*  as  the  seventh  deine  were  not  forbidden 
as  earty  as  even  the  time  of  St.  Angustiiie.  Qregoiy  ex- 
plains that  elsewhere  he  prohibited  them  to  that  extant. 
(See  bis  Bucript  to  FMas,  bukop  «/  Meimna ;  Hard.  Omi- 
cO.  torn.  iii.  p.  618.)  On  like  grounds  Gregory  XL  "  con- 
eedes"  marriages  after  the  fvurth  degree  to  the  Germans 
IJ^UL  ad  Bcm(f.;  ibid,  p.  1858). 


the  great  church  teachers  with  respect  to  any 
prohibition,  except  that  which  related  to  the 
marriage  of  cousins.  For  on  all  other  cases 
there  is  an  universal  agreement ;  and  we  have 
only  to  say  that  every  writer  who  deals  with  the 
subject  at  all,  witnesses  to  the  prohibitions  of  the 
canon  and  civil  law,  and  endorses  sometimes  one 
and  sometimes  another  of  them.  Thus  St. 
Ambrose  insists  upon  the  prohibition  of  marriage 
with  a  niece  in  writing  to  Patemus,  who  had 
proposed  a  marriage  between  his  son  and  grand- 
daughter {Epixt.  Ix.  al  66  ;  Op.  tom.  ii.  p.  1018). 
St.  Basil  argues  with  great  force  and  ingenuity, 
in  his  letter  to  Diodorus,  against  marriage  vith 
a  wife's  s\^Ut*  {Epist,  197  ;  Op.  tom.  iii.  p.  213, 
Paris,  1638),  But  on  the  subject  of  the  marriage 
of.  cousins  there  is  no  such  consensus.  St. 
Augustine  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  such 
marriages  are  not  contrary  to  the  divine  law,  as 
they  were  not  contrary  to  Roman  law  until  the 
legislation  of  Theodosius  the  Great.  Until  that 
time,  that  is,  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  no 
objection  appears  to  have  been  taken  to  these 
marriages  by  the  church ;  but  when  the  state 
changed  its  mind,  and  after  having  vehemently 
condemned  them  for  twenty  years,  once  more 
declared  them  permissible,  the  church,  which 
had  followed  the  imperial  lead  in  the  first 
iustance,  did  not  change  back  again  so  readily. 
From  the  5th  century  onwards  ecclesiastical 
authority  first  frowned  upon  the  marriage 
of  first  cousins,  and  then  condemned  them, 
partly  as  being  in  the  second  degree  of 
propinquity,  and  partly  for  physiological 
reasons,  as  stated  by  pope  Gregorv  in  his 
fifth  answer  to  St.  Augustine  of^  Canter- 
bury. *'Sed  experimento  didicimus,  ex  tali 
conjugio  sobolem  non  posse  succrescere.  Et 
sacra  lex  prohibet  cognationis  turpitudinem 
revelare.  Unde  necesse  est  ut  jam  tertia 
vel  quarta  generatio  fidelium  lioenter  sibi 
jungi  debeat;  nam  secunda  quam  prae  dixi- 
mus,  a  se  omni  modo  debet  abstinere  "  (Bede 
Hist.  Eccles,  i.  27,  p.  49,  Oxon.  1846).  We  have 
already  noted  that  they  were  condemned  by  the 
councils  of  Agde,  A.D.  506,  of  Epaone,  A.D.  517; 
of  Auvergne,  a.d.  533,  by  the  third  council  of 
Orleans,  a.d.  538,  by  the  fourth  council  of 
Orleans,  a.d.  541,  by  the  second  council  of  Tours, 
A.D.  567,  by  the  council  of  Auxene,  a.d.  578, 
and  by  others,  including  even  the  great  Eastern 
council  in  Trullo,  A.D.  691.  But  these  prohibi- 
tions did  not  begin  till  after  the  legislation  of 
Theodosius,  out  of  which  they  sprang  at  the 
end  of  the  4th  century.    It  is  noticeable  that 

'  Under  the  shadow  of  the  ^stem  of  dispensations  the 
practice  of  marriiige  with  nieces  and  alsters-ln-law  baa 
beoome  once  more  not  unrrequenU  Cardinal  Golbert, 
archbishop  of  Paris,  in  an  address  to  his  diocese  made  at 
the  beginning  of  Lent,  1877,  which  is  devoted  to  the  ques- 
tion of  marriage,  complained  that  in  Paris  the  Interactions 
of  the  rules  as  to  intermarrying  within  the  prohibited 
degrees  had  become  alarming  In  their  number.  **  Mar- 
riages between  uncles  and  nieoes,  and  between  brothem- 
in>law  and  sftsters-in-law,  which  used  to  be  unknown,  or 
almost  unknown,  have  multiplied  in  these  latter  times 
to  a  degree  which  saddena  us.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  a  grievous 
weakening  uf  the  principles  of  the  Christian  folth."  The 
arshblshop  can  oompUin  of  the  evil,  but  he  cannot  forbid 
it,  and  he  acknowledges  that  the  stite  of  things  Is  worse 
in  the  rest  of  France  than  In  Paris.  iMandement  de  S: 
Sm.  le  Cardinal-Ardteogque  dc  ParU  pour  Is  Oeurtmt 
dt  1877.) 
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prohibitioDi  of  marriags  on  the  groimd  both  of 
cousinhocd  and  of  spiritual  relationihip  origi- 
nated not  with  tha  chnrchf  bat  with  imperial 
legislation. 

For  lAteratm^  see  ILuuuAaB,  p.  1113. 

[F.M.] 

PROJECTU8,  martyr,  oommemorated  Jan. 
25  (Bed.  Mart^  PRiL«JaCTD8;  Floras  ap.  Bed. 
Mart. ;  Notker. ;  Mart,  Rem, ;  Boll.  Acta  S3,  Jan. 
2, 636,  deacon,  mart,  at  CeMJa,  8th  cent,  [a  H.] 

PBOKIHENOK  (wponitupw),  A  short 
anthem  consisting  of  a  verse  and  response, 
generally,  but  not  always,  taken  from  the  psalms, 
and  often  chosen  so  as  to  point  the  lesson  con- 
tained in  the  Epistle  for  the  day.  It  answers  on 
the  whole  in  the  Greek  liturgy  to  the  Western 
Gradual,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  sung  before 
the  Epistle,  while  the  place  of  the  Gradual  is 
between  the  Epistle  and  Gospel.  The  custom  in 
both  cases  doubtless  arose  from  the  earlier 
custom  of  singing  a  psalm  between  every  two 
lections.  [  Gbaddal.  3  In  the  liturgy  of  St. 
Chrysostom  the  proktmenon  is  preceded  by  a 
proclamation  of  the  deacon,  vis.  ^«X/(^s  r^  ^autH, 
3o^(a,  though  no  psalm  is  sung  there.  The 
words  ^aXpMS  r^  ^avti  are  repeated  after  the 
Epistle,  where  again  no  psalm,  but  only 
**  Alleluia,"  is  sung.  This  probably  represents 
a  remnant  of  the  ancient  custom,  and  supports 
the  inference  that,  as  the  Gradual  ol'  the  West 
stands  for  the  psjilm  between  the  Epistle  and 
Gospel,  so  the  Prokimenon  represents  that  which 
used  to  divide  the  Old  Testament  lection  (now 
disused  in  that  liturgy)  from  the  Epistle. 

A  Prokimenon  is  also  sung  in  the  Vesper  office 
of  the  Greek  church,  aiui  on  Sundays  and 
festivals  in  that  of  Lauds  also.  The  oi-dinary 
Vespeiii  proicimenon  is  invariable  for  the  day, 
but  on  the  other  occasions  it  refers  to  the 
Epistle,  ss  in  the  liturgy.  [C.  E.  H.] 

PROMUS,  martyr  with  Areus  and  Elias; 
commemorated  Dec.  19  (Basil.  Menol,}, 

PRONAOS.    [Nabthex.] 

PROPERTY  OF  THE  CHURCH.  [Com- 
pare Ordjsbs,  holt,  p.  1490.] 

A.  SouBCEs  OF  Chubch  Pbopebty. 

1.  La-nds, — la  the  earliest  daya  of  the  church 
those  who  had  la<kds  and  houses  sold  them  and 
gave  the  price  to  the  church  iund  (Acts  iv.  34). 
This  continued  to  be  ttus  custom  of  the  church 
of  Home  (Theod.  Lector.  Coll,  iL  p.  367),  which, 
as  Valesius  thinks  had  no  immovable  property 
until  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  excepting 
of  course  church  buildings  and  cemeteries.  So 
Augustine  would  never  purchase  land  or  houses, 
but"  if  such  were  given  or  bequeathed  to  the 
church  he  accepted  them  (Posid.  Vita  Aug.  c.  24). 

We  iind  the  church  in  possession  of  land  before 
it  was  a  body  reoognized  by  the  state.  Alexander 
Severus  adjudged  to  the  church  a  piece  of  common 
land  to  which  the  vintners  also  laid  claim  (  Lamprid. 
49).  In  A.D.  2t>l  Gallienus  restored  the  ceme- 
teries. The  edict  of  Constantino  a.d.  313  declares 
that  the  Christians  are  known  to  possess  places 
belonging  not  to  any  individual  but  to  the  whole 
body,  and  he  commands  Anulinus  to  restore  the 
houses,  gardens,  and  other  property  to  the  several 
churches  (Euseb.  HiaL  x.  5).     From  this  time 
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immovable  property  was  given  to  the  church  ir 
abundance.  Sometimes  the  donor  reserved  the 
usufruct  to  himself  or  some  near  relative,  as  Am- 
brose (Sui-ius,  Apr.  4),  but  many  bestowed  all 
their  farms  and  property  absolutely.  Augustine 
{Sp,  199)  rebukes  Eudocia  for  impoverishing  her 
household  in  this  way. 

(For  the  alienation  of  church  property,  lee 
Alienation.)  The  statute  of  limitations  did 
not  apply  to  church  property ;  recovery  was  not 
barred  for  a  hundred  yei^rs  {Cod.  Just.  1,  2,  23), 
which  was  afterwards  reduced  to  forty  {yor. 
czxxi.  6X  the  regular  limit  being  thirty.  An 
annual  charge  upon  land  by  gift  or  legacy  could 
not  be  redeemed  {C.  J,  1,  3,  46),  A.D.  530,  or  in 
any  way  cease  to  be  paid  in  perpetuity  ;  if  alien- 
ated it  could  be  recovered  with  interest  (ihid.  57), 
but  it  might  be  exchanged  with  another  church. 

Leaset. — ^The  usufruct  of  church  property 
could  be  eigoyed  by  a  layman  for  his  lifetime  or 
a  term  of  years,  in  return  for  an  equivalent  paid 
at  death  or  the  end  of  the  contract  (Abe.  vii.  4). 
Justinian  forbade  charch  estates  to  be  let  accord- 
ing to  the  ius  colonarium  (a  kind  of  beneiicisl 
lease  (JVov.  vii.  praef.).  Emphytel^is  was 
permitted  only  for  the  life  of  one  tenant  and 
two  speciAed  heirs  {Nov,  vii.  3);  it  was  for- 
bidden in  perpetuity  {ibid.  7)  unless,  the  estate 
was  profitless  and  could  not  be  improved  {Noo. 
cxx.  1).  An  ordinary  lease  was  limited  to  twenty 
years  (C.  J.  1,  2,  24X  which  was  afterwards 
extended  to  thirty  {Nov,  cxx.  3). 

Another  methcd  of  granting  church  money  or 
farms  was  per  precariam,  so  called  either  ^  quia 
iilud  precario  possidet"  or  ^quia  precibus  obtine- 
tur  **  (Ducange).  This  is  sometimes  regaxxled  as  s 
kind  of  benefice.  One  form  was  a  lease  for  one 
or  a  few,  generally  five,  years,  and  rent  was  paid ; 
sometimes  the  terms  were  the  same  as  the  em- 
phyteusis of  Justinian  {Nov.  vii.),  of  wliich  kind 
forms  are  found  in  Marculphua,  ii.  form.  39,  40. 

The  earliest  notice  of  precariae  is  in  a  c*ion 
ascribed  by  Gratian  to  some  African  council  (Labbe, 
Cone  U.  p.  1178X  which  permits  a  rector  to  re- 
voke any  precariae  made  by  his  predecessor  to 
the  injury  of  the  church.     [Prhcabiae.] 

2.  Legacies. — A.D.  321.  Constantiue  decreed 
that  any  one  might  bequeath  to  the  church  any 
property  he  pleased  {Cod.  Just.  L  2,  1).  Full 
liberty  was  taken  of  this  privilege,  and  it  was 
soon  abused.  Many  bequeathed  all  their  pro- 
perty to  the  church,  leaving  in  poverty  those 
dependent  upon  them.  Augustine  refused  to  re- 
ceive legacies  if  they  were  needed  bypoor  relstives 
(Posidonius,  Vita  Aug,  24).  He  was  obliged  to 
defend  himself  against  the  charge  of  discouraging 
legacies.  Aurelius,  bishop  of  Carthage,  restored 
his  property  to  a  man  who,  having  given  all  to  the 
church,  afterwards  had  a  son  ;  ao  when  an  angry 
father  disinherited  his  son,  Augustine  would  not 
accept  the  legacy  for  the  church  (cf.  Sermo  de 
diveraiSy  49).  Ambrose  (m  Lvcam.  18)  forbids 
to  pinch  relatives  in  order  to  leave  money  to  the 
church.  Jerome  {£pit  Mar,)  applauds  Marcella 
for  surrendering  her  own  wishes  to  her  mother's, 
and  bequeathing  her  propertv  to  relatives  rather 
than  the  church.  On  the  other  hand  he  advises 
the  widow  Furia,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  her 
father,  to  leave  her  money  to  the  church.  Gregoiy 
the  Great  restored  an  estate  rather  than  impover- 
ish the  children.     • 

A.D.  455.    The  law  of  Valentinian  (Cod,  JvL 
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t?\.  2,  20), which  fotiiade  cleries  to  receiTe  leg^acies 
from  virgia^i  and  other  religious  persons  even  a^ 
trusts,  did  not  probably  prerent  legacies  to  the 
church,  for  J,eroiiie  (ad  Nepdian,)  and  Ambrose 
(fip,  50)  do  not  complain  of  the  law,  but  of  the 
gteedinesB  of  those  will-hunterB  who  mad^  the 
law  necessary.  Theodonus  (xri.  2,  27,  ▲.D.  890) 
forbade  deaeonesste  to  make  bequests  to  the 
ohurch ;  they  might  however  give  what  they 
pleased  in  their  lifetime  (ibUL  28>  Full  liberty 
was  restored  to  them  by  Marcian  (CbdL  Jusi.  i. 
2»13). 

Augustine  adyised  those  who  had  sons  to  add 
Christ  as  one  more  Jieir  and  give  the  church  an 
equal  share  with  the  rest(/>8  Siv,  Serm.  49);  dead 
children  were  to  be  oounied  in  and  their  portion 
go  to  the  church  (VM,  44).  Justinian  ordered  that, 
on  accepting  a  legacy,  the  bishop  should  enrol  the 
amount  and  the  date  before  the  civil  magistrate 
{Cod.  i.  3,  28).  Also  (Nov,  131,  9,  ▲.D.  541),  if 
a  legacy  be  left  to  Qod  or  Christ,  it  is  to  go  to  the 
ohurch .  of  the  plaofe  where  the  testator  lived ; 
when  a  saint  tr  angel  is  named,  but  not  the  plaoo, 
then  if  there  are  many  ehapels  so  named,  the 
legacy  is  to  go  to  the  poorest  (unless  there  be  one 
which  the  testator  was  known  to  favour,  C.  J.  i. 
3,  26) ;  if  there  are  no  chapels  in  the  city,  to  one 
in  the  province,  And  feiling  that,  to  the  dinroh  of 
the  testator.  If  money  were  left  to  build  a  house 
for  oharitable  uses,  the  work  must  be  completed 
within  a  year  (C  /.  i.  8, 46),  The  canons  of  Car- 
thage (Con.  iv.  c.  xviii.  six.,  A.D.  398)  forbid  the 
bishop  to  enforce  a  bequest  by  law,  but  Justinian 
oamnoands  the  bishop  to  see  that  a  bequest  is 
<l«]y  carried  out  (Abo.  oazi.  11.).  Annual  lega- 
oies  might  not  in  any  way  be  changed,  but  were 
to  remain  annuid  (C  J.  i  3,  46,  A.IK  530 ;  oon« 
firmed  i^ncL  1.  57,  A.D.  584). 

The  minute  requirements  of  the  Roman  law 
were  aometimes  relaxed  hi  favour  of  the  churofa 
•«--A^.  bequests  to  the  poor  (G,  J.  i.  3,  24^  or 
for  the  redemption  of  oaptives  (ibid.  28),  were 
Valid,  although  the  persona  benefited  were  un- 
certain, and  the  claim  to  euoh  money  was  not 
barred  for  a  hundred  yeaft  (G.  J,  i.  2,  23).  The 
French  kings  confirmed  the  oanona  which  ordered 
that  wills  in  fSstour  of  the  church  should  be 
valid,  although  in  some  points  informal  (C. 
Lagdnn.  ii.  2 ;  Paris,  iii.  1).     [Mobtmain.] 

The  Lex  Falcidia,  which  forbaide  a  man  to  leave 
more  than  three-fourths  of  his  property  in 
legacies,  was  repealed  in  the  ease  of  the  church 
(ATooL  cxxxL  I2)l  a.d.  772  a  Bavarian  council 
(c.  iL)  arranged  for  the  alteration  of  a  will 
leaving  property  to  the  church. 

8.  Gtimia. — Orants  from  the  Imperial  funds 
formed  another  source  of  revenue.  Constantino 
gave  a  large  sum  to  be  distributed  by  Oaecilian, 
biahop  of  Carthage,  among  the  clergy  of  Africa, 
Kataidh^  and  Manretania  (Euseb.  Hist,  x.  6),  to 
defray  expeotes-"^  precedent  which  was  fre- 
quently followed  by  later  emperors.  He  abo 
gnailed  an  annual  nllowanee  of  com  to  the 
widows,  virgins,  and  clek>gy  in  each  province 
(Tbeod.  iv.  4).  This  was  revoked  by  Julian,  but 
4)B0-third  was  restored  by  Jovian  and  confirmed 
by  Ifareian  (Cod.  Juaiin,  i.  2,  12).  At  the 
coandl  of  Chaloedon,  Dioseorus,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, was  accused  of  appropriating  it  (act.  3). 
Gregory  the  Ch'eat  (viii.  ep.  20)  writes  to  the 
^fcoonsul  of  Italy  not  to  withhold  this  grant 
~  OB  the  ehuroh  of  Naples.    In  iv.  42  he  blames 
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Leontins  for  appropriating  the  com  at  Ariminum. 
The  civil  is  annona,  or  grant  of  bread  to  the 
poor,  is  oftener  mentioned  along  with  the  im- 
movable property  of  the  ohurch,  and  could  not 
be  alienated  (Cod.  Jmt.  i.  2,  14 ;  Nov.  vii.  praef. 
and  czx.  1).  There  is  a  decree  of  Marcian,  A.D. 
454,  which  is  thought  to  refer  to  this  com  (C.  J. 
i.  2,  12):  '^Et  quia  nostrae  bumanitatis  est 
egenis  prospicere  et  dai*e  operam  ut  {lauperibus 
alimenta  non  desint,  salaria  etiam  quae  sacro> 
Sanctis  ecclesiis  in  diversis  speciebns  do  publico 
hactenus  ministrata  sunt,  jubemus  nunc  quoque 
inconcussa  et  a  nuUo  proftus  imminuta  prae- 
stari.'' 

Aaastasius  granted  seventy  pounds  of  gold  to 
the  church  of  Constantinople  for  the  proper  con- 
duct of  funerals  (C.  J,  i.  2,  18 ;  ct  Nov.  lix.). 

When  the  barbarians  divided  the  lands  of  the 
empire,  the  church  estates  remained  sacred  ; 
generally  they  were  increased.  Clovis  and  bis 
ftrst  successors  awarded  large  tracts.  St.  Remi- 
gius  received  a  great  number  of  lands  to  be 
distributed  among  the  destitute  churches.  The 
royal  exchequer  was  greatly  impoverished  (Greg* 
Turon.  vi.  46).  Ludwig  made  grants  to  the 
church  of  Orleans  (Con.  Aurel.  i.  c.  5,  A.D.  511). 
Dagobert  I.  gave  the  royal  revenue  from  Tours 
to  the  church  of  St.  Martin  (EligU  Vita,  1,  32). 
So  rapidly  and  alamiingly  was  the  church  of 
France  becoming  rich,  that  king  Chilperic  an- 
nulled all  te^^ments  in  which  the  church  was 
made  heir,  but  this  was  repealed  by  Gnnthram 
soon  after.  Charles  Martel  seized  a  quantity  of 
church  land  to  reward  his  soldiers,  a.d.  740,  but 
part  was  restored  by  Pippin  (Oesta  Franoorum^ 
Planck).  Frequently  the  gifts  made  by  kings 
were  confirmed  hi  synods,  as  those  of  Gnnthram 
at  Valence,  and  of  Dagobert  (Planck,  ii.  203),  and 
of  Pippin  at  Ratisbon,  aj>.  742. 

4.  Staves.  -^  a.d.  590  the  first  council  of 
Seville  (c.  1)  was  requested  by  the  deacons  to 
annul  some  manumissions  of  the  late  bishop 
Gaudentius.  They  found  that  the  existing 
canons  forbade  the  alienation  of  church  property, 
and  rendered  all  such  transactions  void,  it  was 
decreed  that  if  Gaudentius  had  left  property  to 
the  church  the  slaves  might  remain  free,  other- 
wise he  ought  not  to  injure  the  church.  Still, 
to  jtidge  more  according  to  the  precepts  of 
humanity  than  by  strict  law,  such  freed  men 
were  to  remain  in  ius  eeclesiae,  nt  idonei :  their 
properey  they  might  leave  to  their  sons,  but  to 
no  others,     bee  SLAVBRf. 

5.  Occasional  sources  of  revenue  were  the 
estates  of  derics  and  religious  persoas  who  died 
intestate  and  without  relatives  (God,  Jutt.  i.  3, 
20).  Theodosins  extended  to  the  church  this 
privilege  which  all  other  collegia  possessed. 
Gleries  without  relatives  were  expected  to  leave 
their  property  to  the  church  (Salvian.  ad  8aionic.\ 
and  were  allowed  no  h<*irs  but  their  nephews  by 
C.  Agath.  c  24,  a.d.  506.  Also  air  the  property 
of  a  bishop,  except  what  he  possessed  before  his 
appointment  or  inherited  from  relatives  (No9. 
cxxxi.  13 ;  cf.  C.  Rhem.  o.  10,  20) :  the  estates  of 
freed  men  of  the  ehuroh  who  died  childlesa 
(Greg.  M.  v.  12) ;  the  marriage  fees  of  slaves  on 
church  land  (ibid.  i.  42) :  property  stolen  from  a 
ohurch  tenant,  if  recovend  (this  wos  forbiddoa 
by  Gregory,  /.  o.):  fines  for  eceleoiatftical  ofiencee: 
the  estates  of  clerks  who  became  seculars  agafai 
(G.  /.  i.  3,  55>     The  goods  of  heretlei  w«re 
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•ometimes  bestowed  on  the  church,  u  wen  those 
of  Mestorios  when  be  was  sent  into  exile  bj 
Theodositti.  So  also  were  the  houses  where 
MonUnists  assembled  (Cod.  Thtod,  xri.  5,  57^ 
and  Donatists  {jbid,  54).  Honorins  gare  several 
heathen  temples  {Cod.  Theod.  xn*  10,  20).  Con- 
stantins  gave  a  temple  of  the  sun  at  Alexandria 
(Sozomen,  r.  7),  and  some  basilicas,  as  the  Sesso- 
rian  and  the  Lateran.  The  statne  of  Serapis 
and  other  idols  at  Alexandria  were  melted  down 
for  the  use  of  the  church,  the  emperor  giving 
orders  that  the  gods  should  help  to  maintain  the 
poor  (Socrates,  vii.  7). 

Fees  for  baptism  were  at  one  time  paid. 
Greg.  Nax.  (de  papt.  /V.  6  >5)  writes  against  it 
The  Con.  Eliberis,  c.  xlviii.  forbids  this  practice,  so. 
does  Qelasios  {Ep,  ix.  c.  5) ;  and  for  confirmation 
also.  Con.  Braccara,  ii.  c.  7,  forbids  the  exaction  of 
a  pledge  at  baptism  from  those  who  were  too  poor 
to  malce  an  offering ;  and  c.  t.  forbids  the  bishop 
to  extort  a  fee  from  the  founder  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  a  church.  Jerome  (Qaaent.  Hebraic.  Gen. 
xxiii.)  censures  the  practice  of  exacting  money 
for  a  burial-place. 

6.  i^tfiM/fcM.— Ducange  defines  a  benefice  to  be 
"  praedium  fiscale  quod  a  rege  vel  principe  rel 
ab  alio  quolibet,  ad  ritam  Tiro  nobili  utendum 
oonceditur.  It«  autem  appellatum  est,  quod  is 
ex  mero  dantis  benefido  ac  iiberalitate  illud 
possideat."  The  word  had  a  wider  sense  in 
ecclesiastical  usage,  **  beneficia  eodeaiastica  dloe- 
bantur  universim  res  ecclesiae  in  benefidum 
datae,  sive  a  principibus  sive  ab  ipeis  ecclesiis 
et  earum  praelatis  in  benefidum  datae  essent." 
It  has  apparently  the  sense  of  obUtiont  in  the 
first  canon  of  the  council  of  Auxerre,  A.D.  578. 
Jn  the  Uws  of  the  Visigoths  (ix.  5,  5),  it  is 
-equiTalent  to  meron,  and  is  used  in  this  widest 
.signification  by  Thomassin  in  his  work,  Vgtu$  et 
AoM  Eodgtku  Diaciplma  circa  Bentfida  H  Bene' 
ficarioB,  which  treats  of  every  kind  of  payment 
to  the  clerey* 

Originally  a  benefice  was  not  separate  from 
ordination«    By  the  fiu:t  of  ordination  a  clergy- 
man was  attached  to  a  church  and  could  claim 
'maintenance.    All    the   funds    throughout  the 

•  dieoese  were  handed  over  to  the  bishop,  who 
gaone  the  clergy  their  portions.     Gradually  the 

•  custom  grew  up  of  making  special  reservations 
to|«rticular  places;  the  right  to  maintenance 
was  no  longer  personal  but  local ;  the  prindple 
prevailed,  "  ut  qui  titulum  haberet  ins  quoque 
fructus  percipiendi  ex  bonis  titulo  annexis  con- 
sequeretur."  Ultimately  the  canonists  defined  a 
benefice    as    'Mus    perpetuum    percipiendorum 

-fruotunm  quorumcumque  ex  bonis  ecclesiasti- 
cis  sett  Deo  dicatis  **  (Van  Espen.  vol.  i.  part  2, 
tit.  xviii.).  For  other  sources  from  which  the 
dergy  were  maintained,  see  also  TiTUEB,  Obla- 
tions, First-Frutib. 

Thomassin  considers  the  history  of  the  word 
to  be  as  follSws  (ii.  lib.  iii.  c  xiii.).  Benefices 
were  originally  lands  granted  by  the  emperor: 
when  Uymen  seized  church  lands,  these  were 
held  also  of  the  prince  or  the  church  by 
military  tenure,  and  called  benefices:  the  name 
lemained  after  they  had  been  restored  to  the 
church.  The  other  explanation  is  that  they  were 
granted  to  the  soldiers  of  Christ  on  condition 
of  serving  faithfully  in  the  army  of  the 
«burch« 
3iniui,    followed    by  Baronius  (anno   502), 
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fixes  the  origin  of  benefices  at  the  beginning  of 
the  6th  century.  That  benefices  were  mtXj 
just  coming  into  use  in  the  church  at  this 
time  is  supported  by  the  iisct  that,  some  dergy« 
after  enjoying  the  usufruct  for  thirty  vears 
or  foHy  (Just.  Nov.  cxxzi.  6X  claimed  the  lands 
as  their  own  by  prescription.  The  first  council 
of  Orleans  (c  xxiii.),  A.D.  511,  decreed  that  if 
the  kindness  of  the  bishop  had  allowed  derics 
or  monks  to  till  or  hold  lands  or  vineyards, 
even  though  manv  years  oould  be  proved  to 
have  passed,  the  church  was  to  suffer  no  hanoy 
and  the  secular  law  of  prescription  (thirty 
years)  was  not  to  be  put  forward  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  church.  It  was  also  found 
necessary  to  forbid  all  derics  to  go  to  the 
prince  to  seek  for  benefices  without  letters  com- 
mendatory from  the  bishop  f  can.  vii.).  In  A.D. 
517  it  was  decreed  (Cone  £paonense,  c  xiv.) 
that  if  a  beneficed  priest  be  elected  bishop 
of  another  church,  he  is  to  return  all  gifta 
previously  made  to  him  by  his  church,  (^on 
xviii.  enacts  that  the  secular  Uw  of  prescriptioii 
is  not  to  apply  to  the  church. 

Although  a  benefice  was  altogether  the  free 
gift  of  the  bishop,  yet  his  right  to  revoke  hia 
gift  was  questioned.  In  A.D.  538  the  third 
council  of  Orleans  (c.  xvii.)  forbade  a  bishop  to 
revoke  the  benefices  (munifioentias)  granted  bj 
a  deceased  predecessor,  except  for  improper  oon* 
duct,  but  he  could  force  an  exchange ;  his  own 
gifts  he  might  revoke  if  the  redpients  proTed 
contumacious. 

Benefices  were  granted  by  word  of  month  or 
by  writing  (C.  Aurel.  iv.  c  xviii.  aj>.  541),  aa 
the  bishop  thought  fit ;  in  ndther  case  could  the 
benefice  be  alienated.  If  a  benefice  were  granted 
to  a  cleric  of  another  church,  at  his  death  the 
benefice  returned  (Aid.  c  xxxvi.).  Improvementa 
went  to  the  church  at  the  death  of  the  benefi* 
dary  (ibid.  c.  xxxiv.).  If  a  bishop,  by  will,  left  a 
farm  to  a  cleric,  who  entered  upon  it  during  the 
vacancy,  the  new  bishop  might  confirm  or  annul 
the  legacv  ({Mtf.  c  xxxv.).  A.D.  554  tlM  fifth 
ooundl  of  Aries  (c  v.)  forbids  clerics  to  dete- 
riorate the  property  of  which  they  have  the 
use  ;  the  younger  are  to  be  punished ;  the  older 
to  be  regarded  as  murderers  of  the  poor.  a.d 
567  the  second*  ooundl  of  Lyons  (c  v.)  Ibrbtds 
bishops  to  withdraw  the  gifts  of  their  prede- 
cessor* ;  if  the  benefidaries  need  punishment,  it 
should  be  on  the  persons  rather  than  their  pro- 
perty. Such  canons  were  rendered  necessary  by 
the  nrequent  quarrels  of  the  bishop  and  his  dergy, 
(drego^  of  Tours,  Biet.  iv.  7;  v.  49;  vi. 
36).  The  will  of  Hadoind,  a  Gallican  hiahop 
(apud  Baronium,  A.D.  652X  mentions  a  vilU 
**  quam  Lupus  quondam  per  benefidum  nostznm, 
tenere  visus  fuit,  similiter  villa  quam  ex  monifi- 
centia  nostra  concessimus.**  Lupus  is  to  enjoy 
the  usufr^ict,  and  on  his  death  they  are  to  be 
restored  to  the  church. 

In  the  Church  of  Italy  the  ejMStle  of  Sjm- 
machus  to  (}aesarius  of  Aries  probably  describes 
the  custom  of  that  time,  to  give  a  benefice  only 
to  deserving  clei^,  or  monks  or  strangers,  when 
there  is  some  strong  necesuty  (Epiat.  v.).  This 
was  confirmed  by  a  coundl  Held  at  Rome  (cap.  ir. 
A.D.  502).  Gregory  the  Great  granted  a  benefice 
to  a  presbyter  at  the  request  of  his  bishop  ;  but 
ordered  the  annual  value  of  the  benefice  to  be 
deducted   from  the  presbyter's    share    at    tbe 
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ordinarj  diyision  (Thomassia,  pars  3,  lib.  2, 
cap.  ▼.> 

In  Spain,  the  second  council  of  Toledo  (can.  ir. 
A.D.  531)  enacts :  ^  si  qois  clericoram  agellos  vel 
Tineolas  sea  alia  aedificia  in  terris  ecclesiae  sibi 
fecisse  probatar,  snstentandae  yitae  suae  causa, 
usque  ad  obitus  sui  diem  possideat.  Post  deces- 
som,  ius  suum  ecclesiae  restituat,  nee  testamen- 
tario  ant  successorio  iure,  coiquam  haeredum 
ant  prohaeredom  relinquat  nisi  forsitan  episcopus 
pro  serTitiis  ant  praestatione  ecclesiae  largiri 
Tolaerit."  ▲.D.  589  the  third  council  of  Toledo, 
c  iii.,  enacts  that  bishops  are  not  to  alienate  the 
property  of  the  church.  However,  if  they  give 
to  the  churches  of  their  diocese  anything  which 
does  not  seriously  hamper  the  utility  of  the 
church,  "Annum  maneat";  and  to  strangers, 
clerics,  and  the  needy, "  salvo  iure  ecclesiae  prae- 
stare  permittantur. '  "Firmum  maneat  im- 
plies that  the  land  would  never  return  to  the 
mother  church;  it  is  the  contrary  to  the 
phrase  "salvo  iure  ecclesiae.**  So  canon  iv. 
allows  a  grant  to  a'  monastery.  Sometimes  a 
benefice  was  granted  by  way  of  Kward  and 
incentive  to  further  effort:  if  the  bishop's 
liopes  were  disappointed  he  might  recall  his  gift 
(Con.  Emerit.  c.  xiii.  a.d.  666). 

The  laws  of  the  Visigoths  (iv.  {^,  6)  forbid  the 
usual  law  of  prescription  to  apply  to  benefices,  and 
order  the  bishops  to  supply  rectors  of  churches 
with  a  list  of  the  property  of  the  benefice :  the 
widow  and  children  of  a  deceased  beneficiary 
were  not  to  be  turned  out  of  the  benefice  (i.  1,  4). 

A.D.  779.  Charles  the  Great  ordered  "  decima  et 
nona  cum  ipso  censn  sit  soluta  "  by  those  who  held 
church  estates,  and  Selden  explains  Dona  to  mean 
( Tithes^  chap,  vi.)  that,  in  addition  to  the  tithe 
which  all  land  was  supposed  to  pay,  a  ninth  part 
w:is  to  be  paid  as  rent  to  the  church,  a.d.  794 
the  council  of  Frankfort,  c  »v.,  orders  "  decimas 
et  nonas  sive  census,  donent  qui  debitores  sunt 
ex  beneficiis  et  rebus  ecclesiarum."  Can.  zxvi. 
orders  churches  to  be  restored  by  those  ^  qui  bene- 
ficia  exinde  habent."  . 

In  the  East  there  is  no  trace  of  the  custom  of 
granting  benefices.  The  decree  of  Leo  and  An- 
themins  (a.d.  470,  Cod.  Just.  1,  2,  14),  which 
Thomassin  quotes,  has  reference,  not  to  granting 
a  benefice,  but  to  making  a  lease  in  the  usual 
way ;  for  the  usufruct  is  granted  only  in  exchange 
for  usufruct  of  equal  value  (sec  5).  So  also 
iVoo.  vii.  4. 

B.  ADxiinsTBATioN  or  CnuRdB  Propertt. 

The  administration  of  church  property  was 
the  duty  and  privilege  of  the  bishop,  as  is  de- 
clared by  the  council  of  Antioch,  can.  xxiv.,  a.d. 
341;  cf.  CL  Rome,  vi.  c.  7;  Oelasius,  ep.  x. ; 
Gregory  the  Great,  ii.  13.  All  subordinate 
oflScials  were  bound  to  give  an  account  to  the 
bishop  and  to  act  according  to  his  judgment, 
whether  they  were  oeconomi  (Chalcedon,  c  zxvi.), 
or  managed  the  guest-houses  (Oreg.  Mag.  ill.  24), 
or  poorhouse^  (Uhalcedon,  c.  viii.),  or  parishes 
(I'l^i  c  xvil.),  or  charitable  trusts  in  general 
(Justin,  yor.  cxxiii.  23).  Yet  the  power  of  the 
bishop  was  far  from  absolute.  He  was  controlled 
by  (1)  the  rights  of  the  clergy,  (2)  by  the  laws 
of  the  empire,  and  (3)  by  the  decrees  of  his  metro- 
politan and  of  the  provincial  synod  or  of  general 
councils.    [Bishop.] 

1.  The  rights  of  the  clergy  cannot  be  defined 


with  exactness,  but  they  possessed  the  following 
privileges.  A.D.  341.  The  council  of  Antioch 
c  xxiv.,  decrees  that  the  bishop  is  to  admin- 
ister, but  the  presbyters  and  clergy  are  to  be 
made  acquainted  with,  the  property  of  the 
church,  that  it  may  not  be  confused  with  the 
private  property  of  the  bishop^  (Cp.  to  the 
same  purpose  Apostolic  Canon  xxxix.  or  xl.) 
Canon  xxv.  reserves  to  the  bishop  the  right  of 
dispensing  to  the  poor,  but  if  the  preiibyters  and 
deacons  disapprove  they  may  summon  the  bishop 
befoi*e  the  provincial  synod.  So  the  CI.  of  %«c- 
cara,  iii.  c.  16,  A.D.  572.  The  CI.  of  Carthage,  iv. 
c.  32,  A.D.  398,  declared  a  sale  or  gift  to  be  void 
if  made  by  the  bishop  without  the  consent  and 
subscription  of  the  clergy.  The  edict  of  Leo, 
A.D.  470  (Cod.  Just.  1,  2,  14),  recognizes  the 
clergy  of  Constantinople  as  having  a  voice  in  the 
alienation  of  church  property.  So  also  Justinian, 
A.D.  536  (Not>,  xlvi.  1,  2),  relaxing  the  strict 
prohibition  of  ilToo.  vii.  1,  dlows  to  the  clergy  of 
a  church  the  right  of  judging  whether  it  were 
expedient  to  alienate  property ;  and  by  Nov.  vii.  3 
the  consent  of  five  prieitts  and  two  deacons  is 
required  to  mtke  valid  the  kind  of  leiCSe  called 
emphyteusis.  [Alienation.]  Thus  the  rights 
of  the  clergry  were  limited  to  control,  the  active 
adm^iistration  being  the  privilege  of  the  bishop. 
In  some  cases  presbyters  seised  this  privilege, 
but  it  was  held  to  be  an  act  of  insubordination 
(Oreg.  Turon.  iL  23).  The  <»undl  of  Gangra, 
0.  vii.  viii.,  A.D.  324-371  (the  date  is  doubt- 
fnlX  anathematizes  any  who  give  or  receive 
gifts  for  the  church,  save  the  bishop  and  his 
appointed  ofiicer.  This  has  reference  most 
probably  to  heretics  who  persuaded  people  to 
trust  the  dispensing  of  alms  to  them  rather 
than  to  the  orthodox  bishop  (Binii  Annot.). 

2.  The  imperial  laws  limiting  the  power  of 
the  bishop  as  to  alienation  and  leases  will  be 
found  in  the  article  Alienation,  and  above  under 
the  heading  leaaea. 

3.  A  council  had  at  all  times  the  right  to 
overrule  a  bishop.  Charges  of  maladministration 
are  frequent  in  the  history  of  the  church. 
Athanasius  was  charged  before  the  council  of 
Tyre;  Dioscorus  also,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
before  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  where  Iba  of 
Edessa  was  also  trie^.    See  Council. 

Patrons  were  not  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  endowments  which  they  had  madf  to 
churches  (CI.  Toledo  iii.  c  19).    [Patron.] 

The  increase  of  wealth,  and  in  some  casei< 
the  negligence  or  dishonesty  of  the  bishop, 
required  that  he  should  have  the  aid  of  an 
official.  The  Arabic  canons  of  the  council  of 
Xicaea  (c.  Iviii.  iv.)  decree  that  the  citizens 
of  each  city  are  to  choose  some  monk  or 
ecclesiastic  to  manage  the  hospitals.  Canon 
Ixxxvi.  orders  an  oeconomus,  or  steward,  to  be 
appointed  in  each  church,  and  with  him  others, 
to  manage  the  estates,  farms,  (ruits,  and  vessels. 
(Cf.  chap.  Ixiii.  of  the  other  Arabic  version  in 
Labbe,  Cone,  ii.)  Gregory  of  Kazianzum,  when 
made  bishop  of  Constantinople,  found  no  account 
of  the  property  of  his  see,  and  during  his 
occupancy  he  kept  no  accounts  {Carmen  de  Vita 
Sudy,  Chrysostom  wa^  accused  of  managing  his 
revenues  without  giving  any  account  to  the 
clergy  (Photius,  ^t^.  Cod.  59).  Soon  after  his 
time  the  church  of  Constantinople  possessed 
more  than  one  steward,  as  we  find  mtm  the 
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letter  of  the  council  of  Ephesus  addressed 
**  presbyteris  et  oeconoxnis^"  though  perhaps 
these  were  assistants  to  the  steward,  of  whom 
there  is  mention  in  the  Life  of  Chrysostom  bj 
Palladius  (c.  20).     [0fX»50Mn8.] 

In  the  Western  church  the  assistant  of  the 
bishop  was  generally  a  deacon,  or  archdeacon, 
or  subdeacon,  sometimes  a  presbvter,  occasionally 
a  layman.  Cyprian  brings  charges  of  fraud 
and  embezzlement  against  the  deacon  Felicis- 
aimns  and  another  (Kpp.  49,  55),  bat  similar 
chatges  against  Kovatus,  who  was  a  presbyter. 
^Augustine  committed  the  property  of  his  see 
to  <'ertain  of  the  clergy,  from  whom  he  required 
a  strict  account  every  year  (Possid.  Vita,  24). 
When  on  a  journey  he  had  to  make  a  payment 
from  the  church  funds,  he  wrote  to  the  pres- 
bners  (ep.  219),  and  at  his  death  left  the 
c$)arge  of  all  the  property  to  the  presbyter 
Fidelis,  who  had  previously  had  care  of  the 
fabric  of  the  church.  Ambrose  left  the 
finances  of  his  see  of  Milan  to  be  administered 
by  his  brother  Satyrus,  who  was  a  layman. 
Prudentius  (irtpl  trrt^.)  celebrates  the  arch- 
deacon, St.  Laurence,  who  had  charge  of  the 
buildings  and  dispensed  the  alms.  St.  Martin 
orders  his  deacon  to  clothe  a  poor  man  (ap. 
Sulpitium).  At  Ticino,  £piphanius,  before  he 
was  made  bishop,  managed  the  property  as 
deacon  (Eunodius,  Vita  Epiph.),  Pope  Agapetus 
transferred  to  an  archdeacon  the  government 
of  the  church  of  Rogium  in  Oaul  (Cone.  GalL 
i.  239,  A.D.  535).  The  council  of  Paris  V.  c  8, 
joins  the  archdeacon  with  the  bishop  in  a 
decree  against  the  nnlawful  assumption  of 
monastic  lands.  In  the  letters  of  Gregory 
the  Great  we  find  that  it  fell  chiefly  to  the 
archdeacon  to  have  charge  of  the  property, 
and  he  would  have  to  make  good  any  loss 
(i.  10,  19;  ii.  14,  15;  vii.  130).  He  was 
assisted  by  a  deacon  or  subdeacon  (i.  70),  and  in 
some  case«  was  released  from  his  onerous  duties 
after  five  years  (vii.  130).  The  CI.  of  Bimccara 
[Braga].  Ii.  c  7,  a.d.  563,  orders  the  arch- 
deacon to  manage  the  fund  for  repairs  and 
account  to  the  bishop.  Deacons  managed 
the  Sicilian  estates  of  the  church  of  Ravenna 
(Greg.  M.  ix.  4),  and  as^such  duties  formed 
their  main  employment,  diaconia  came  to  ex- 
press the  duties  of  a  steward.  The  CI.  of 
Seville  II:  c  9,  A.D.  619,  forbids  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  layman  to  the  office  of  oeconomus 
as  contrary  to  canon  xxvi.  of  CI.  Chalcedon, 
and  regards  every  bishop  guilty  of  contempt 
and  punishable  who  shall  administer  without 
an  oeconomus.  The  fourth  council  of  Toledo, 
canon  xlviii.  A.D.  633,  confirms  this.  Gregory 
(^Epp,  vii.  6)  had  already  forbidden  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  layman.  An  oeconomus  is  ordered 
by  Gregory  to  manage  the  funds  of  the  see  of 
Dalmatia,  which  were  under  the  care  of  the 
subdeacon  during  a  vacancy  {Epp.  ii.  22).  This 
ofHcer  was  also  sent  by  him  to  look  after  the 
guest-houses  of  Sardinia  (ii.  59). 

If  a  bishop  neglected  his  duties,  the  metro- 
politan had  the  right  of  compelling  him  (Justin. 
Nov.  cxxxi.  c.  11).  In  later  times  the  popes  as- 
sumed a  general  supervision,  and  often  appointed 
a  deputy.  Simplicius  transfers  to  Onagri  us,  a 
presbyter  of  the  church  of  Ausona,  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  fund  for  the  poor  and  for 
repairs  (epp.  3).     Gregory  (e^),  ix.  28)  orders 
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the  bishop  of  Rarenna  to  appoint  a  deputy,  sod 
sends  the  presbyter  Candidus  to  see  after  tht 
estates  of  the  Roman  see  in  Gaul  (v.  5  ;  x.  35). 
The  letters  of  Gregory  the  Great  shew  how 
large  an  amount  of  work  fell  upon  an  actire 
administrator.  The  church  of  Rome  possessed 
estates  in  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  in  Apulia 
Campania  Liguria,  in  Dalmatia,  llljrricum,  Gaol, 
AfVica,  and  even  in  the  East.  There  are  letters 
addressed  to  the  administrators  of  papal  estates 
in  all  these  territories,  and  m  many  cities, 
Gregory  prescribes  the  most  minute  regulations 
for  these  lands,  shields  the  peasant  f^m  the 
exactions  of  the  farmer  or  papal  officer,  fixes 
the  amount  of  small  vexatious  pay^menta,  destrors 
false  weights  and  measures,  and,  lest  abuses 
should  be  revived,  provides  legal  forms  of  secu- 
rity (see  espy.  i.  42).  He  lowered  the  charge  for 
marriage  of  slaves,  secured  succession  to  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased,  and  repressed  the  un- 
scrupulous zeal  of  the  clergy.  Besides  deacons 
and  subdeacons,  he  appointed  eminent  bishops  st 
his  vicars  (Milman,  Latin  Ouristianity), 

C.  The  DiBTBiBunofr  or  FuKm 

1.  This  was  the  duty  of  the  bishop.  Origi- 
nally all  revenues,  fh)m  whatever  source  through- 
out the  diocese,  were  paid  into  his  hands. 
Afterwards  reservations  were  made  to  persons 
and  places.  The  Apoatotic  Canont  and  Qmstitu- 
lions  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  customs  of 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  Canon  xxxviL 
(or  xxxix.)  recognizes  the  bishop  as  the  distri- 
butor of  all  goods  of  the  church,  and  wans 
him  not  to  appropriate  them  to  himself  or  his 
parents,  unless  they  are  poor.  Canon  xl.  (or 
xli.)  commits  all  to  the  care  of  the  bishop, 
who  is  to  dispense  to  the  poor  through  the 
presbyters  and  deacons.  The  Apostolic  Comtitu- 
tUms  (ii.  28)  order  that  at  the  agape  a  portion 
is  to  be  set  apart  for  the  bishop  as  first-fmits, 
even  though  he  may  not  be  present.  A  deacon 
is  to  have  twice  as  much  as  a  deaconess;  & 
priest  who  has  laboured  assiduously  is  to  have 
a  double  portion,  a  reader  or  singer,  or  door- 
keeper, has  one  share.  Th^  priests  are  to  have 
the  first-fhiits  of  new  bread,  of  wine  from  the 
cask,  of  oil,  honey,  apples,  grapes,  and  other 
fruit ;  first-fruits  of  money  or  clothing  were 
for  the  orphan  and  widow.  Every  tithe  wss 
to  be  given  to  the  orphan  and  widow,  the 
poor  and  the  proselyte  (vii.  30).  It  is  ordained 
(viii.  30)  that  all  first-fruits  are  to  support  the 
bishop,  priests,  and  deacons ;  the  tithes  are  to 
maintain  the  other  clerics,  virgins,  widows,  and 
poor.  In  Book  viii.  c.  31,  it  is  ordered  that  what 
remains  over  after  the  eucharist  is  to  be  divided 
by  the  deacons  among  the  clergy :  to  the  bishop 
four  parts,  to  a  priest  three,  to  a  deacon  two,  to  s 
subdeacon,  reader,  sineer,  or  deaconess,  one  part. 
.In  Book  ii.  c.  25,  titlies  and  first-fruits  are  to 
be  taken  by  the  bishop  and  distributed  to  orphans 
tnd  widows,  the  afBicted  and  distressed. 

Cyprian  {Epist,  vii.  ed.  Goldhom)  leaves  the 
care  of  the  widows  and  poor  to  the  presbyter, 
but  if  any  needy  foreigners  arrive  thev  are  to 
be  supplied  from  his  speciahshare.  In  his  time 
division  was  regulated  by  dignity.  Cyprinn 
vrtiteB '{Epist.  xxxix.)  that  for  certain  confes- 
sors who  were  only  readers  he  has  designed 
the  honour  of  the  priesthood,  that  they  are 
to   have   an   eqilal  share  with   the   presbyters 
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(sportolifl  iiadem)  of  the  food  distributed,  and 
*  an  equal  share  in  the  monthlj  divisions.  Pro- 
bably these  monthly  divisions  were  of  the  money 
which  we  read  in  Tertullian  {Apol.  39)  was 
paid  into  the  chest  monthly,  or  when  any 
pleased;  cf.  Cypr.  ep.  xzxiv.  When  Natalias 
was  made  a  bishop  of  the  sect  of  Theodotns,  he 
was  promised  150  denarii  per  month  (Enseb. 
Sist.  v.  28).  The  CI.  of  Antioch,  A.D.  341,  c  xxt. 
ordera  the  bishop  to  dispense  to  the  poor,  bat  he 
may  taice  what  is  required  of  necessity  for  him- 
self and  the  brethren.  St.  Augustine  and  his 
clergy  made  no  division,  bat  h»i  all  things  in 
common  {Sermo  50),  but  he  was  afterwards 
obliged  to  give  this  up  {Sermo  46).  According 
to  Kaeda,  this  was  the  custom  in  Britain  until 
the  arrival  of  Augustine  {Hish  Oent.  AnjL  iv. 
27).  Ambrose  says  the  bishop  should  decently 
aiom  the  temple  of  God,  bestow  what  humanity 
suggests  upon  strangers,  be  neither  too  niggardly 
with  his  clergy  nor  too  indulgent  ((?/.  ii.  21). 

In  all  this  we  see  no  trace  of  the  fourfold 
division  which  afberwai*ds  became  the  recog- 
nized custom  of  the  West.  In  the  Eastern  church 
this  custom  does  not  seem  to  have  obtained  at 
any  time.  In  the  Western  church  there  are  no 
traces  of  it  for  the  first  four  centuries  and  a 
lialf:  *'non  enim  propriae  sunt  sed  communes 
ecclesiae  facultates  '*  (Julianus  Pomerius  dfe  Vita 
Contempt,  il.  9).  In  early  times  it  was  openly 
proclaimed  that  the  property  of  the  church  was 
the  patrimony  of  the  poor.  The  clergy  for  the 
most  part  claimed  a  maintenance  a.s  amongst  the 
poor ;  those  who  had  property  generally  gave  it 
to  the  church ;  or  if  they  retained  it,  they  lived 
Bpon  it  and  had  no  stipend  (ibid,  c.  ii.  12). 

2.  But  the  neglect  or  the  avarice  of  the  bishop 
required  some  settled  plan  of  distribution,  a.d. 
475.  SimpUcius  {Epist,  iii.)  writes  to  Floren- 
tius  and  Severus  to  take  charge  of  the 
church  of  Osaue,  as  its  bishop  was  guilty  of 
fraud.  Of  the  revenues  of  the  church  and  the 
oblation  of  the  faithful,  one-fourth  is  to  be  given 
to  the  suspended  bishop,  two  parts  are  to  be 
for  the  fabric  of  the  church  and  the  poor  and 
strangers,  the  last  part  to  the  clergy.  A..D.  494. 
Gelaiiius  (Epist.  ix.  27),  writing  to  the  bishops 
of  Lucania,  decrees  the  fourfold  division  to 
the  bishop,  the  clergy,  the  poor,  the  fabric.  The 
epistles  of  Gregory  the  Great  shew  that  the  four- 
fold division  was  then  thoroughly  recognized  as 
law.  He  bids  Felix  of  Messana  give  to  his  clergy 
the  customary  payments  (lib.  i.  ep.  64):  orders 
the  bishop  of  Panormus  to  allow  his  clergy  their 
fourth  part  (ii.  51) ;  blames  the  bishop  of  Syra- 
cuse because,  although  the  revenues  of  his  church 
Kid  increa»«ed,  he  allotted  to  repairs  only  a  fourth 
pai-t  of  the  uuincreased  revenue,  and  adds  : 
**quartae  secundum  distributionem  canonicam 
dijipenbentnr  "  (iii.  II);  he  takes  awav  from  the 
Vtshop  of  Agrigeotuin  the  fourth  which  he  ought 
lo  recQire,  and  gives  it  to  the  visitor  to  whom 
the  church  was  entrusted  (iv.  12).  When 
Augustine  had  made  converts  in  England,  he 
asked  how  he  should  divide  the  funds.  Gregory 
roplies  (xii.  31)  that  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
Apostolic  8e«  to  order  bishops  to  make  ibur 
portions,  one  for  the  bishop  and  his  household 
lor  hospital  ity  and  niaiuteuance,  for  the  clergy, 
for  the  poor,  for  repairing  churches ;  but  as 
Aoffuitine  and  his  company  were  monks,  they 
bad    better    live     in     common.      The    fourth 
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part,  which  was  assigned  to  the  clergy,  was 
not  divided  equally,  but  according  to  the 
order  and  the  merits  of  each,  of  which  the 
bishop  was  judge.  Simplicius  (1.  c.)  says, 
'^clericis  pro  singulorum  mentis  dividatur." 
Gregory  (ii.  5)  orders  a  sick  man  to  receive  hit 
usual  pay,  *' secundum  loci  eius  ordinem,"  and 
Gaudentius  of  Nola  is  to  distribute  the  fourth 
part  to  the  clergy  of  Capua,  *'  iuxta  antiquam 
consuetudinem  secundum  personarum  quali- 
tatem  **  (iv.  26).  So  also  the  bishop  of  Panorinus 
is  to  give  to  the  clergy  of  his  church  a  full 
fourth  part,  ^secundum  meritum  vel  officium, 
sive  laborem  sunm  ut  ipse  unicuique  daudum 
prospexeris  *'  (xi.  51).  The  church  of  Catana 
supplies  more  minute  details  of  division  (vii.  8). 
The  clergy  complained  toGregory  of  their  bishop's 
method.  Cyprian,  a  deacon  who  was  despatched 
by  Gregory,  decided  that  of  the  clergy's  fourth 
a  third  part  should  go  to  the  presbyters  and 
deacons,  the  remaining  two  thirds  to  the  inferior 
clergy.  The  former  appealed  to  the  pope, 
asserting  that  it  had  always  been  the  custom  to 
give  two-thirds  to  the  priests  and  deacons,  and 
only  one-third  to  the  inferior  clergy.  Gregory 
lett  the  division  to  the  judgment  of  the  bishop^ 
to  divide,  according  to  merit:  "  Ut  tibi  visum 
fuerit  discrete  dividere ;  ita  sane  ut  unicuique 
sicut  meritum  laboris  exegerit,  libera  tibi  sit 
juxta  quod  provideris  largieudi  licentia."  In 
an  epistle  of  Gregory  (ix.  29)  to  Paschasina, 
bishop  of  Naples,  we  have  an  instance  of  the  pro- 
portion it  was  thought  fit  to  preserve  in  distri- 
buting to  the  several  orders  a  sum  of  which  the 
church  had  been  defrauded :  to  the  clerics  of  the 
church,  a  hundred  solidi;  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  needy  persons  on  the  church  books 
(praeiacentibus  quoe  centum  viginti  sex  e.s<ie 
cognovimus)  half  a  solidus  each  ;  to  the  prie»ts 
and  deacons  and  foreign  cleriiss  iifty  solidi ;  to 
poor  men  ashamed  to  beg,  one  hundred  and  lifby 
solidi ;  to  public  beggars,  thirty-six  solidi.  In 
the  absence  of  the  bishop  of  Ariminum  Gre- 
gory appointed  a  visitor  and  ordered  him  to 
set  apart  the  two  fourths  for  the  clergy  and  the 
poor;  the  remainder  was  to  be  divided  into 
three  parts :  for  the  fabric,  the  titular  bishop,  the 
visitor  (iv.  42).  Gregory  used  to  make  distri- 
bution four  times  a  year,  as  u  stated  by  Johannes 
Diaoonus. 

Such  was  the  custom  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
It  Wits  extended  to  Bavaria  and  nltimatHy  to 
the  German  church  by  a  capitulary  of  Gregory  II. 
There  also  the  fourth  for  the  clergy  is  to  be  dis- 
tributed "  pro  suorum  officiorum  sednlitate." 

In  the  Gallican  church,  the  council  of  Agde, 
c.  36,  A.D.  506,  orders  that  all  clerics  who  faith- 
fully serve  the  church  are  to  receive  the  stipends 
due  to  their  labours:  "secundum  servitii  sui 
meritum  vel  ordinationem  canonum.'*  Canon  ii. 
enacts  that  the  negligent  of  contumacious 
should'  be  reduced  to  **  foreign  communion," 
that  is,  the  condition  of  clerics  of  another  church 
who  were  without  commendatoiT  letters  from 
their  bishop.  In  a.d.  511  the  nrst  council  of 
Orleans,  c.  v.,  enacted  that  the  produce  of  the 
estates  which  the  king  had  given  to  the  church 
should  be  used  for  repairs  of  churches,  main-, 
tenance  of  clergy  and  poor,  or  the  redemption 
of  captives.  Canon  xiv.  renews  the  ancient 
statutes,  and  orders  that  of  the  oblations  offered 
upon  the  altar  the  bishop  is  to  claim  half,  the 
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clergy  ftre  to  receiTe  the  other  half  to  be  dirided 
according  to  their  degrees ;  the  farma  are  to  re- 
main under  the  bishop's  power.  Canon  xv.  orders 
that  lands,  vineyards,  slares,  and  cattle  given  to 
the  parishes  are  to  be  in  the  bishop's  power.  Of 
the  offerings  upon  the  altar  only  one  third  is 
to  be  paid  to  the  bishop.  But  as  some  of  the 
parishes  were  yery  poor  the  council  of  Car- 
pen  tras,  A.D.  527,  ordered  the  gifts  to  the 
parishes  to  go  to  the  clergy  and  to  repairs  of 
the  church,  if  the  bishop's  see  was  adequately 
rich;  if  not,  the  parishes  are  to  keep  only  so 
much  as  is  absolutely  needed  for  the  clergy 
and  re^iairs;  the  iturplus  to  go  to  the  bishop. 
A.D.  538.  The  third  council  of  Orleans,  c  t., 
decreed  that  oblations  made  in  dty  churches 
were  to  be  in  the  |>ower  uf  the  biithop,  who 
might  set  apart  what  he  thought  fit  for  repairs. 
The  pariihes  and  country  churches  are  to  keep 
their  own  customs.  Oinon  xi.  withholds  the 
stipends  of  the  contumacious ;  so  does  the  coun- 
cil of  Narbonne,  c.  x.  ▲.D.  689,  and  also  from 
]>rie8ts  or  deacons  who  could  not  read  (c.  xf.). 
Gregory  of  Tours  (^Spicil.  torn.  v.  p.  107)  allows 
some  who  were  suspended  to  receiye  their  share 
(s)K)rtuUm). 

In  Spain  the  division  was  into  three  parts, 
the  duty  of  repairing  the  churches  being  thrown 
upon  the  bishop,  a.d.  516.  The  council  of 
Tarraco,  c  viii.,  complains  of  the  state  of  the 
churches,  and  orders  the  bishop  to  go  round 
an  Dually  and  see  that  they  are  repaired,  accord- 
ing to  old  custom ;  for  by  an  ancient  tradition 
the  bishop  revives  a  third  of  all.  a.d.  563.  The 
council  of  Braccara,  c.  vii.,  orders  three  equal 
portions  to  be  made :  for  the  bishop,  the  clergy, 
aud  for  repairs  and  lights,  of  which  last  fund 
the  arch-presbyter  or  archdeacon  who  admi- 
nisters it  is  to  account  to  the  bishop.  By 
canon  xzi.  the  oblations  of  the  faithful  and 
gifts  in  memory  of  the  dead  are  to  be  divided 
once  or  twice  a  year  among  all  the  clergy  equally. 
A:>  the  bishops  unjustly  seized  the  revenues  of 
the  smaller  churches  in  their  dioceses,  the  fourth 
council  of  Toledo,  c.  xxxiiL  A.D.  633,  ordered 
them  to  take  no  more  than  a  third,  and  to  go 
round  annually  and  repair  the  churches 
(c.  XXX vi.).  A.D.  655.  The  ninth  council  of 
Toledo,  c  vi.,  allows  the  bishop  to  bestow  his 
third  of  the  oblations  on  any  church  he  pleases. 
A.D.  666.  The  council  of  Emerita,  c  xiv. 
divides  the  money  offered  in  divine  service  into 
three  parts:  one  for  the  bishop,  one  for  the 
priests  and  deacons,  who  are  to  apportion  their 
share  accordmg  to  order  and  dignity,  and  one 
nhnra  to  the  subdeacons  and  clerics.  Canon  xvi. 
forlti  Is  the  bishop  id  take  a  third  of  the  obla- 
tions from  a  parish,  and  throws  the  duty  of 
repairing  their  church  on  the  priests.  A.D.  693. 
The  sixteenth  council  of  Toledo,  canon  v.,  de- 
crees that  as  the  ancient  canons  alloi^ed  the 
bishop  a  third,  he  may  exact  it  if  he  thinks  he 
ought,  but  must  then  take  the  duty  of  repairing 
the  churches ;  if  be  waive  his  claim,  the  wor- 
shippera  must  keep  their  church  in  repair  under 
the  supervision  of  the  bishop ;  but  when  all  the 
churches  are  in  good  repair  the  bishop  is  to 
have  his  third.  Many  of  these  canons  regaixi  the 
property  of  a  diocese  as  no  longer  a  fund  controlled 
by  one  head,  but  as  more  or  less  separated  and 
attached  to  particular  places..  At  what  time  this 
practice  began  cannot  be  exactly  fixed.  Theodoras 


Lector (i>  P-  *^3)  says  that  about  A.D.  460  Mar-, 
cion,  oeuonomus  of  Constantinople,  was  the  first 
to  order  the  clergy  of  each  church  to  receive  the 
offerings  of  their  church.  Under  Justioisn 
founders  of  churches  gave  endowments  (Aoo.  Irii. 
2 ;  cxxiii.  18),  which  would  naturally  be  reserved 
to  their  churches,  though  the  Novels  do  not  state 
this  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  law  prohibiting  the 
clergy  or  any  tnanager  of  a  charitable  house  to 
alienate,  speaks  only  of  eoclesia  or  sacra  domus. 

3.  Churches, — ^It  was  found  desirable  to  regulate 
church  building  by  law.  The  council  of  Chalce- 
don,  c  iv.,  forbids  the  erection  of  a  domus  oratoria 
[Oeiatoriitii]  without  consent  of  the  bishop.  Jus- 
tinian decreed  (Aoo.  Ixvii.  2,  a.d.  538X  that  any 
one  who  desired  to  build  a  church  must  get 
leave  from  the  bishop,  and  must  also  give  first 
an  endowment  for  lights,  repairs,  and  the  support 
of  the  clergy  ;  if  he  cannot  afford  so  much,  he 
may  restore  an  old  church.  The  bishop  is  to 
consecrate  the  ground  and  6x  a  cross  there,  and 
when  the  building  is  once  begun  the  civil  judge 
is  to  enforce  its  completion  by  the  donur  or  his 
heirs  {Nov.  cxxxi.  7,  a.d.  541).  If  funds  are 
bequeathed  for  building  a  church,  the  bishop  and 
civil  judge  are  to  see  it  completed  within  three 
years  (C^.  Just  1,  3,  46,  a.d.  530),  which  was 
afterwards  extended  to  five  yenrs  (^Vov.  cxxi. 
10).  Consecration  is  forbidden  before  endowment 
by  c.  V.  o(  the  third  council  of  Braccara, 
A.D.    572.       See  CHUltCHES,   MAINTfeJIANCE   OF, 

p.  388. 

4.  The  Poor, — In  the  earliest  account  of 
church  property  (Acts  ii.  45)  we  read  *Uhat 
distribution  was  made  to  every  man  according  as 
he  had  need."  The  first  council  of  the  church 
ordered  that  the  poor  should  be  remembered 
(Gal.  ii.  10).  During  the  first  eight  centuries  of 
the  church,  almsgiving  was  carried  to  a  perni- 
cious excess.  The  earliest  notices  of  church  ser- 
vice (Justin  M.  Apoi.  2  ;  Tertull.  Apol,  39)  tell  us 
that  the  collections  were  made  for  the  orphans, 
widows,  the  sick  and  shipwrecked,  all  who  suf- 
fered for  the  faith  in  mines,  in  prison,  or  in 
exile.  Also  as  in  apostolic  times  the  wealthier 
churches  made  grants  to  the  poorer ;  the  church 
of  Rome  was  especially  noted  for  its  liberality 
(Dionysius,  Bp.  Cor.  Epiat.'), 

First  in  the  ranks  of  the  poor  were  found  the 
clergy.  Some  clergy,  it  is  true,  were  notoriously 
wealthy ;  but  a  natural  reaction  against  such 
unbecoming  luxury,  aided  by  the  infinenoe  of 
the  monks,  led  many  to  abandon  all  their  pro> 
perty  to  relatives,  or  bestow  it  upon  the  church. 
Augustine  was  especially  anxious  to  promote 
community  of  goods  among  the  clergy.  He 
refused  to  accept  for  the  church  a  legacy  Arom  a 
presbyter  who  had  been  apparently  supported 
from  the  common  fund  (J^rmo  49).  He  de- 
clared he  would  ordain  none  but  those  who 
would  profess  poverty,  and  would  deprive  all  who 
broke  this  rule.  But  he  was  unable  to  cany 
this  out,  and  made  poverty  optional  {Sermo  46>. 
Many  of  the  most  eminent  fathers  of  the  church 
gave  up  all  their  property  upon  being  ordained, 
OS  Cyprian  and  Ambrose,  Gregoryof  Nazianxum 
and  Basil  (Thomassin,  iii.  3, 3).  There  are  many 
references  in  the  fathers  and  a  few  in  the  councils 
to  the  duty  of  the  church  to  support  the  poor. 
[Poor,  Care  of.] 

5.  P«fMK>M.— The  council  of  Chalcedon,  AJ>. 
451,  assigned    pensions    to    four    persons:   to 
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Domiiiu,  ex-bishop  of  Antioch,  was  granted 
mainteDADce  (Act  x.) ;  two  rival  clatmaots  to  the 
bishopric  of  Ephesus  were  to  have  an  annual 
allowance  of  200  gold  solid!  (Act  xii.) ;  another 
disappointed  candidate  for  the  odice  of  bishop 
was  to  be  kept  aa  the  funds  of  the  church  might 
permit  (Act  xiy.)*  Agapetus  {Ep,  2)  orders  the 
bishops  of  Africa  to  support  the  heretical  clergy 
who  returned  to  the  fitith,  although  forbidding 
them  all  clerical  functions.  The  letters  ot 
Gregory  furnish  many  instances  of  pensions  in 
the  church  of  Rome.    [Pensions.] 

(Labbe,  Concilia;  Thomaaain,  Veius  et  Nova 
Eccietiae  diiriplina  ctroa  Benefiaa  et  Bene 
ficianos;  Corpus  Juris  CivUis;  Codew  Theodo- 
tianus ;  Sarpi  on  Benefices.)  [J.  S.] 

PEOPHECY,  LITURGICAL  (1).  A  lesson 
&om  anj  part  of  the  Old  Testament  rea^  in 
divine  service. 

(1)  Incidental  Notices,— The  Old  Testament 
was  read,  it  is  believed,  universally  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  eucharist  in  the  first  liturgic 
period.  Thus  Justin  Martyr,  A.D.  140,  describ- 
ing that  service :  **  The  commentaries  of  the 
apostles  and  the  writings  of  the  prophets  are 
rearl  as  time  permits"  (Apol,  i.  67).  In  the 
ConatitHtionSy  Greek  and  Coptic,  the  apostles  are 
made  to  speak  of  "  the.  reading  of  the  law  and 
prophets,  and  of  their  epistles,  and  of  the  gospels 
(viii.  5  ;  sim.  more  fully,  ii.  57).  According  to 
St.  Chrysostom,  398,  Christians  "  heard  the 
prophets  and  the  apostles  **  in  that  service  {Horn, 
iii.  de  Daoid  et  Saul,  2).  St.  Augustine,  396, 
refers  to  first  lessons  from  the  Old  Testament 
read  in  it,  as  from  Isaiah  {Serm.  45,  §  1,  **  Prima 
lectio  Isaiae  "),  Micah  (48,  §  2,  **  Leptio  prinia 
prophetica.**),  and  Proverbs  (82,  §  8,  "  Primitus 
au'iivimus  ").  In  his  church,  however,  the  Old 
Testament  was  not  always  read  first,  or  perhaps 
was  sometimes,  already,  not  read  at  all ;  for 
elsewhere  he  says,  *'  Primam  lectionem  audivimus 
Apostoli "  {Serm,  176 ;  see  also  S,  165>  In 
France,  554,  Childebert,  in  a  decree  for  the  sup- 
pression of  idolatrous  practices,  speaks  of  the 
priest  giving  out  from  the  altar  the  teachings  of 
**  the  goepe^  the  prophets,  and  the  apostles  ** 
(Baluz.  Capii,  Reg,  Franc,  i.  7).  Germanus  of 
Paris,  his  contemporary,  in  his  description  of  the 
Galilean,  or  more  correctly  the  Prankish  liturgy, 
says,  **  The  prophetic  lesson  keeps  its  own  place, 
reproving  evil  things  and  declaring  the  future, 
that  we  may  know  Him  to  be  the  same  God 
who  has  thundered  in  the  prophecy,  taught  in 
the  apostle,  and  shone  forth  in  the  brightness  of 
the  goapel "  {Epist.  i. ;  Migne,  Patrol.  Lat.  72, 
col.  90).  Gregory  of  Tours,  573,  speaks  of  the 
**'  three  books  "  read  at  masses,  ^  viz.  of  the  pro- 
phecy, the  apostle,  and  the  gospels  '*  {Hist  Franc. 
iv.  16).  Elsewhere  he  mentions  an  occasion  on 
which  **  the  prophetic  lesson  having  been  read, 
the  reader  was  already  standing  before  the  altar 
to  read  the  lesson  of  the  blessed  Paul''(/^« 
Mirac,  S.  Mart,  i.  5).  Pseudo-Dionysius  in  the 
East,  probably  about  520,  tells  us  that  *<then 
(i,e.  afier  the  Psalms)  follows  the  reading  of  the 
•a<^red  volumes  by  the  ministers  in  course  "  {De 
JSod,  flier,  iii  2).  These  volumes  are,  according 
to  Maximns,  his  commentator,  645,  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  {Schol,  in  loc).  An  Armenian 
canon  of  the  6th  century :  '*  Let  them  duly  cele- 
brate the  liturgy,  tinging  psalms,  prophecies, 


epistles,  and  gospels,  in  their  order  **  (Script,  Vet, 
Aoo.1  CoUect.  Mai,  x.  278> 

The  Eoclesiaatical  Books. —  The  liturgy  of 
St.  James:  "Then  (after  the  prayer  of  the 
Trisaoion)  are  read  in  great  detail  {9tt(oiiK<l^ 
rara)  the  sacred  oracles  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  of  the  prophets,  and  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  His  sufferings,  &c,  are  set  forth  " 
{Lit,  of  St,  JameSy  ed.  TroUope,  41).  It  is 
evident  that  when  this  rubric  was  composed  the 
prophecies  were  not  short  extracts  appointed  for 
the  day,  but  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
oflficiant.  We  should  naturally  infer  also  that 
the  New  Testament  was  not  yet  in  the  hands  of 
the  church  at  Jerusalem ;  for  while  the  Old 
Testament  is  "  read,"  the  subjects  of  the  New 
are  "  set  forth." 

The  Old  Testament  lesson  has  long  disappeared 
from  the  Greek  liturgies  of  St.  Mark,  St.  Basil, 
and  St.  Chrysostom;  nor  are  there  now  any 
traces  of  it  in  the  Eastern  liturgies  derived 
from  them  in  use  among  the  Abjrssinians,  Copts, 
and  Syrians,  whether  Melchites  or  Jacobites. 
The  Nestorians  retain  it  under  the  name  of 
Karyina,  or  "  reading.''  Sometimes  they  have 
two  loHsons  from  the  Old  Testament ;  but  gene- 
rally the  second  before  the  epistle  is  taken  from 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Badger*s  Ncstorinnsy 
ii.  19,  217  ;  Renaudut,  LUurg.  Orient,  ii.  589, 
599,  **tA  Lectiones '*).  The  prophecy  is  pre- 
8erve«i  in  the  Armenian  lite,  where  it  is  still 
preceded  by  a  psalm  (Le  Brun,  Dissert,  x.  14 ; 
Neale,  Introd.  Hist,  East,  Ci.  i.  402).  A  psalm, 
we  may  mention,  is  also  left  in  the  Syrian  Ordo 
Communis,  but  it  is  there  now  followed  by  the 
epistle  (Renaudot,  ii.  7). 

In  the  West,  the  Gothico-Spanish  Missal  pro- 
vides less  ns  from  the  Old  Testament  for  every 
celebration  {Misanle  Mozar.  Leslie,  1,  7, 10,  &c.). 
They  are  called  lectiones.  Thus  :  **  Lectio  Libri 
Esaye  prophete*'  (12);  **  Lectio  Libri  Ecclesi- 
astic! Salamonis  *'  (29>  The  old  Galilean  lec- 
tionary  found  at  Luxeuil,  which  is  assigned  to 
the  7th  century,  gives  one  or  more  prophecies 
under  similar  headings  for  most,  not  for  all, 
days  {Liturg.  QaU,  (106-173)  \  We  also  oh- 
serve  some  left  in  the  Besan^on  sacramentary  of 
the  same  date  (3/tu.  Ital.  i.  278,  283,  289.  &c.), 
though  that  rite  is  in  several  respects  conformed 
to  the  practice  of  Rome.  In  the  Ambrosian,  a 
*'  Lectio  Prophetica "  is  read  in  every  mass, 
except  the  first  two  on  Christmas  day  (Le  Brun, 
Dissert,  iii.  art.  2).  It  was  revised  bj  Charles 
Borromeo,  after  a  period  of  neglect;  but  had 
lasted  in  some  of  the  churches  of  Lombardy  till 
the  14th  century,  the  greater  number  being 
then  "  content  with  a  single  lesson  [before  the 
gospel]  after  the  custom  of  Rome  (Radulph. 
Tungr.  de  Canonum  Obsero,  prop.  23).  This 
single  lesson  was,  we  further  learn,  taken  at 
that  period  sometimes  from  the  one,  sometimes 
from  the  other,  Testament  (tUd).  The  old 
Roman  lectionary,  the  Liber  Oomitis,  testifies  to 
that  "  custom  of  Rome ; "  for  there  also  the 
one  lesson  before  the  gospel  is  taken  indifferently 
from  either  book  (inter  Opp,  Hieronym.  x.  523, 
ed.  Vallars. ;  Cap,  Leg.  Franc  ii.  13u9  ;  Biiuale 
88.  PP,  Pamel.  ii.  1,  &c>  We  take  this  as 
an  indication  that,  during  the  first  liturgic 
period,  the  church  of  Rome  agreed  with  all 
other  churches  In  reading  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment at  every  celebration.    A  remnant  of  that 
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tiU  is  ftill  found  in  tha  •nbftitmtioii  tt  I 
from  that  book  for  the  cpittltt  on  the  week-days 
of  Lent,  and  in  the  use  of  snch  lessons,  even 
with  epistles,  on  the  ember  days.  Another  wit- 
ness to  the  primitiTO  mle  at  Borne  is  the  third 
ambo  for  the  prophecy  still  to  be  aeen  in  the 
church  of  San  Clemente  in  that  city.  It  stands 
with  that  for  the  epistle  on  the  right  of  the 
altar  ^  while  thai  for  the  gospel,  which  is 
higher  and  mors  ornate,  is  on  the  left  (Mar* 
tene  de  Ant,  EooL  RiL  i.  iv.  ir.  3>. 

L'ter  Testimony, — From  Rnpert  of  Dents, 
1111  (ds  Of,  Din,  iii.  16^  we  learn  that  «*two 
lessons,'  t.  s.  a  prophecy  and  an  epistle,  were 
read  at  mass  **  tarn  die  quam  nocte  "  at  Christ- 
mas. Durandos,  whose  experience  lay  in  France, 
A.D.  128(3,  says  that  some  charches  read  **  pro- 
phecies "  before  the  epistles  on  i'hristmas  eve 
and  Christmas  day  {RaHoHaie^  ri.  12,  a.  3 ;  13, 
n.  20).  Such  lessons  are  found  in  many  of  the 
medisoTal  missals  of  France  (Mart,  de  AnJL  EccL 
MU.  ir,  zu.  21). 

Pvatwre  of  ike  ffearere,  -—  According  to 
the  Ap»etoiioal  CoHetihitiome  (ii.  57)  the  people 
sat  while  the  Old  Testament,  the  Acts,  and 
Epistles  were  read,  rising  for  the  gospel.  In  the 
West,  the  earliest  custom  was  to  stand  during 
all ;  for  we  find  Caesarins,  A.D.  502,  giving  per^ 
mission  to  the  women  to  sit  when  the  *^  lessons,'* 
i,  e,  the  prophecy  and  epistle,  were  longer  than 
usual  (Serm,  95,  §  1).  But  from  the  language 
of  Amalarius,  who  wrote  about  827,  we  gather 
that  the  practice  had  become  obsolete  long 
before  his  time:  **Quamdiu  haec  duo  cele- 
brantar,  id  .est,  lectio  et  prophetia,  solemns 
sedere,  more  antiquorum  "  (de  Eocl,  Of,  iii.  11). 

The  Old  TesUment  lessons  in  the  daily 
service  of  the  Mocarabes  are  also  called  **  pro- 
phetiae  "  (Brewarium  Ooikioum,  Lorenzana,  7,  9, 
12,  17,  19,  kc.). 

For  notices  of  this  subject  see  Sala's  note  (4) 
on  Bona  Jier.  Liturg.  n,  6,  §  2;  Mabillon  de 
Lturgia  GaUic  i.  5,  §  4 ;  Martane  de  Anik,  Ecd, 
R'f.  i.  iv.  4,  §  1 ;  Neale,  Hist  of  the  Eaatem 
Church,  GtXL  Introd.  p.  369;  Nvtiiim  Eudta- 
ristica,  238-24S,  ed.  2. 

(2)  The  hymn  of  Zacharias,  '^Benedictas 
Dominus,'*  &c.  (St.  Luke  L  68-79),  was  always 
sung,  except  in  Lent,  before  the  euchaiistic 
lessons  in  the  old  Galilean  liturgy  suppressed 
by  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury; and  as  so  used  was  conventionally 
known  as  ^  the  prophecy.**  Its  connexion  with 
the  lessons  is  thus  explained  by  Germanus  of 
Paris,  555 :  '*  Canticum  autem  Zachariae  ponta- 
ficis  in  honorem  sancti  Johannis  Baptistae  can- 
tat  ur,  pro  eo  quod  primordium  salutis  in 
baptism  i  sacramenta  {eh)  consistit  .  .  .  et 
Johannes  medios  est,  prophetarum  novissimus 
et  evangel istarum  primos^'  {fJpieL  i.  or  Expos. 
Misa,  de  prophetia). 

The  prophecy  was  en  some  days,  in  most  of 
the  Gallican  Htuigies,  followed  by  an  **  Oratio  '* 
or  "  CoIIectio  post  Prophetiam."  In  the 
Prankish  Missal  this  seems  to  have  been  said  in 
every  ordinary  mass  (£tf.  Gall.  322-325).  In 
the  Besan^on  sacramentary  collects  **  post  pro- 
phetiam  "  are  provided  for  Advent  (ifus.  Itai. 
i.  285,  287),  St.  John  the  Baptist's  day  (340^ 
and  most  Sundays  (365,  370,  373).  The  Gothico- 
Gallican  gives  two  only,  one  for  Christmas  day, 
and  the  other  for  the  first  Easte  rmass  (/.t^.  QaU, 


190,251).  There  is  bat  oM  left  in  the  Reichensa 
fragment  (Forbes  and  Neale,  Gallioan  LdMrgies^ 
8).  A  second,  the  title  of  which,  *'post  Pro« 
fetia  *'  (sac)  remains,  has  been  supplanted  by  sa 
Apologia  Saoerdotis  (28^  There  are  none  in  the 
Mismde  0  fUioamwn  Vetus  of  the  collections. 

The  Frankish  Missal  has  substituted  Romsa 
collects  which  have  no  reference  to  **the  pro- 
phecy"  for  its  original  prayers  **post  pro- 
phetiam."  All  the  other  examples  extant  shew 
that  these  were  properly  founded  on  the  canticle 
itself.  Some  of  them  preserve  much  of  its  Iso- 
gtiage :  e,g,  **  Blessed  holy  God  of  Israel,  Tisit 
Thy  people,  bless  Thy  people,  and  deliver  it  from 
all  its  sins ;  and  grant,  0  Lord  of  Hosts,  thst 
we  may  be  delivend  oat  of  the  hands  of  om 
enemies,  and  may  attain  to  serve  Thee  slone 
with  righteousness  and  holinen  all  our  days; 
and.dixect  our  feet  in  the  way  of  peace,  that  we 
may  be  able  to  fulHl  Thy  will  in  all  things'* 
iSaer.  OaU.  (Vesont)  in  Mns.  Ital.  i.  370). 

[W.  L  S.] 

PROPHETEUM  (vpofifTeiivr).  Churches  or 
memorials  erected  in  honour  of  a  prophet,  or  in 
his  name,  were  in  ancient  times  cal\ed  Prcjphetea. 
In  the  council  of  Constantinople  under  Menius 
{Act,  iii.  A.D.  539,  Labbe's  CmoU,  v.  5,  67) 
mention  was  made  of  the  Propheteuai  of  Issish, 
and  Theodore  the  Reader  (lib.  il.  p.  568) 
speaks  of  the  remains  of  the  prophet  Samuel 
being  depoeited  in  a  separate  shrine  of  his  owa 
(^y  r^  wpo^trre/y  abrov}.  Compare  Apostouum. 
(Martigny,  Diet,  des  AnOq,  ehrA.  s.  v.) 

[E.  C.  H.] 

PBOSA.  In  singing  the  Alleluis  [Alleluia] 
a  custom  grew  up  of  prolonging  the  last  syllable 
upon  a  series  of  notes.  This  was  called  the 
jubilatio,  and  sometimes  sefpteniia.  A  furth<^ 
development  followed,  of  setting  words  to  theM, 
not  in  strict  metre,  but  in  rhythmical  prose,  hence 
called  Proses:  then  metrical  hymns  {Seqvenca) 
were  introduced.  Notker,  abbot  of  St.  Gall  in 
the  9th  century,  is  commonly  said  to  have  been 
the  first  writer  of  them.  T^e  Syrian  liturgies 
have  a  hymn  called  Sedra,  which  is  strictly 
a  prose.  [C.  £.  H.] 

PROSDOCIUS  (Pmmducto),  martyr  at  An- 
tioch  with  Veronica  and  Romanns ;  oommemo- 
rated  Ap.  20.    (Wright,  Sjft,  Mart)      [C.  fi.] 

PR06KANARIU8.  The  word  vpe^^as^ 
^f  seems  to  designate  the  verger  or  watchmsa 
whose  office  it  was  to  trim  and  extinguish  the 
ehurch-lamps,  and  to  remain  permanently  in  the 
boilding  to  guard  it  from  pollution  or  robbery. 
Thus  the  recluses  (lyjcXei^roc)  and  prosmanarii 
are  mentioned  by  Theodorus  Hermopolites  as  the 
persons  who  were  bound  not  to  leave  the  church. 
It  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Latin  Man- 
810NUUU8  (Suicer,  Thesaums,  s.  o.).  Compare 
Paramonarius.  [C] 

PR06PHONE8IS,  the  act  or  office  of  caUing 
on  the  congregation  to  pray,  and  suggesting  the 
several  subjects  of  their  prayer. 

The  council  of  Laodicea,  about  365,  directs 
that  in  the  liturgy,  after  the  dismissal  of  the 
oatechumens  and  penitents,  "  the  three  prayeis 
of  the  fiiithful  be  said  as  follows :  one,  viz.  the 
first,  in  silence;  but  the  second  and  third  by 
the  method  of  prosphonesis**  (Sc4  vpocfour^nmSf 
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Mn.  19).  By  reference  to  the  liturgy  in  the 
AposMioai  CongiitvAioM  (viii.  6),  we  lemm  the 
meaning  of  this  to  be,  that  tbooe  prayera 
are  to  be  *'  bidden,"  or  dictated  to  the  people, 
who  respond. 

Kifpdrrciy  is  nsed  in  the  same  sense  as  rpocr- 
^vMf.  Thus  the  ConstilutioM :  "*  After  this  [the 
departure  of  the  oompetentes]^  let  the  deacon 
proclaim  (lenpvrrira).  Pray  ye  that  are  under 
penance ;"  and  petitions  for  them  are  then  dic- 
tated to  the  faithful,  as  before,  for  the  other 
non-communicating  classes  (yiii.  8).  So  on  a 
certain  occasion,  St.  Athanasius  '*  ordered  the 
deacon  "  ftijp^^eu  c^x^k  (Socr.  ffist.  EccL  i,  13). 
By  a  canon  of  council  of  Ancyra,  315,  deacons 
who  had  sacrificed  to  idols  during  the  persecu- 
tions of  that  period  were  no  longer  to  **  make  the 
proclamations  '*  (inip^o'<rc(y,  can.  2).  Such  bid- 
dings of  prayer  are  called  by  St.  Basil,  373, 
mift^iuna  iKKKfiffuurriKd.  See  Epistle  155  (ed. 
Ben.]^  where  he  mentions  some  of  the  subjects 
suggested ;  as  the  welfare  of  brethren  in  foreign 
landb^  of  those  in  military  service,  &c 

Examples  of  prosphonesis  from  liturgies  that 
were  in  actual  use  will  be  interesting.    In  St. 
James,  after  the  sermon,  '*  the  deacon  says,  Let 
us  all  say,  Lord,  have  mercy.    O  Lord  Almighty, 
the  God  of  our  fiithers,  we  beseech  Thee,  hear  us. 
For  the  peace  from  above,  and  the  salvation  of 
oar  souls,  let  us  beseech  the  Lord.    For  the  peace 
of  the  whole  world,  let  us  beseech  the  Lord,    &c 
(  L  it.  Hierot,  Trollope,  42).   Again,  after  the  offer- 
tory and  creed,  "•  the  deacon  makes  the  universal 
synapte,"  or  collection  of  petitions  for  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men.    **  The  deacon :  Let  us  be- 
seech the  Lord  In  peace.    The  people :  Lord,  have 
mercy.     The  deacon :  .  .  .  For  them  that  bear 
fVuit  and  perform  good  works  in  the  holy  churches 
of  God,  mr  them  that  remember  the  poor,  the 
widows  and  orphans,  strangers  and  them  in  need, 
and  for  those  who  have  desired  us  to  remember 
them  in  the  prayers,  let  us  beseech  the  Lord.    For 
them  that  are  in  age  and  infirmity,  for  the  sick 
and  afflicted, ,  .  .  let  us  beseech,  &c.  For  travellers 
by  sea  or  land,  for  Christians  in  foreign  lands,  .  .  . 
let  as  beseech," &c. (55).  Compare  St.  Chrysostom, 
in  which,  after  a  similar  beginning,  the  deacon 
bids  the  people  pray  thus :  *'  For  this  holy  house, 
and  for  those  who  enter  it  with  faith,  devotion, 
and  the  fear  of  God,  let  us  beseech  the  Lord. 
Chow :  Lord,  have  mercy.     The  deacon :  For  our 
su'chbishop  N.,  for  the  honourable  presbytery, 
for  the  ministry  (deacons)  in  Christ,  for  sll  the 
clergy  and  the  people,  let  us  beseech  the  Lord. 
/%«  choir :  Lord,  have  mercy.     TTie  deacon :  For 
pur  most  religious  God-protected  em{)erors,**  &c. 
{Ewhol.  Goar,  64 ;  siuiilarly,  70,  71,  74,  80).   A 
siihilar  ectene  is  bidden  by  the  deacon  in  the 
Armenian  liturgy  (Neale*s   Inirod,  HisL  East, 
Churchy  420),  in  several  clauses,  to  each  of  which 
the  choir  responds ;  as  it  does  to  those  of  another 
bidden  by  the  whole  body  of  priests  and  dea- 
cons chanting  (398).     Instances  in  the  Latin 
church  are  the  two  litanies  used  in  the  Milanese 
liturgy  alternately  on  the  second  and  three  fbl- 
lo%ving  Sundays  in  Lent :  **•  The  ingresaa  ended, 
the  precee  bidden  by  the  deaam,  the  choir  respond- 
inff.      Imploring  the  gifts  of  divine  peace  and 
pardon,  from  our  whole  heart  and  our  whole 
mind,  we  pray  Thee.      J?. ;  Lord,  have  mercy. 
For  Thy  holy  catholic  church,  here  and  through- 
oat  the  <world,  we  pray  Thee.    B, ;  Lord,"  &c. 
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(Pamel.  Rituale  88.  PP.  I  828):  In  the  second 
form,  the  deacon  bids  thus:  *'Let  us  all  say. 
jB.  :  Kyrie  eleyson.  T%e  deacon :  Almighty  CKkI 
of  our  fathers.  £. :  Kyrie,  &e»  The  deacon : 
Look  down,  0  God,  firom  heaven,  and  from  Thy 
holy  seat.  B.:  Kyrie,  &c.  TTie  deaoon:  For 
Thy  holv  catholic  church,"  &c  (331). 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  foregoing 
examples,  the  prosphonesis  is,  except  in  one  case, 
assigned  to  the  deacon  alone.  It  was  at  first  his 
office  in  every  church,  and  the  fitct  is  recognized 
by  many  early  writers.  K  g.  St.  Chrysostom : 
'^  7e  all  in  common  hear  the  voice  of  the  deacon 
commanding  and  saying.  Let  us  pray  for  the 
buhop,"  &c  (de  Prophet.  Obsour.  ii.  5).  In 
another  homily  (ii.  in  2  Cor.  §  5),  this  father, 
commenting  clause  by  clause  on  the  prayer  for 
the  catechumens,  mentions  it  as  bidden  by  the 
deacon.  (See  Socrates,  t«.  s.)  It  was  owing  to 
this  that  the  eirenica  of  the  Greek  liturgy  were 
also  called  diaconioa.  Latin  witnesses  are  St. 
Augustine  in  Africa :  **  communis  oratio  voce 
diaconi  indicitur  "  {Ep.  55  adJanwxr.  18,  §  34); 
Caesarius  (502)  and  Gerroanus  (555)  in  France : 
*'  Oratio  clamante  diacono  ii^citur  "  (Caes.  Servu 
85,  §  \\  "'  Preces  vero  psallere  levitas  pro  populo 
ab  origine  libris  Hoysacis  ducit  exordium" 
(Germ.  Epist.  L  «De  Prece,"  Migne,  Ixxii.  92); 
and  Isidore  in  Spain,  610:  ''Ad  ipsum  quoque 
[sc.  diaconum]  pertinet  offidum  precum  "  {Epiti, 
a^Xeudefr.  8). 

The  prosphonesis  of  the  deacon  is  lost  in  most 
of  those  Oriental  liturgies  in  which  the  petitions 
of  the  diaconica  are  now  gathered  or  expanded 
severally  into  long  prayers  and  assigned  to  the 
priest;  as  in  the  Coptic  St.  Basil  (Benaudot, 
Liiurg,  Orient.  L  5,  7 ;  but  see  a  trace  in  the 
previous  **  Beacon :  Pray  ye  for  the  Holy  Gos- 
pel," p.  7>  in  St.  Mark  (ibid.  138,  150-153) ; 
m  the  Ethiopic  (505-507) ;  in  the  Syrian  ana- 
phorae  of  Clement  of  Rome  (ibid.  ii.  192),  of 
Severus  of  Antioch  (325),  St.  James  of  Edesft 
(375),  St.  Basil  (555),  &c.;  and  in  the  Nes- 
torian  of  Theodore  (ibid.  619)  and  Kestoriiis 
(630).  It  is  preserved  in  the  Syrian  Ordo  Com- 
mtims,  the  first  part  common  to  all  the  liturgies 
(5X  and  in  the  anaphora  of  St.  James  (34-38), 
which  is  used  by  Melchites  and  Jacobites  alike. 

[W.  E.  S.] 

PBOSTEATION.    [Gknuflexiou.] 

PB08TBAT0BB&    [Pentteitce,  p.  1593.] 

PBOTASIUS,  martyr  at  Milan  with  his 
brother  GervaMus;  commemorated  June  19 
(Bed.,  Wand.,  Usuard.  Mart. ;  Vet.  Mom.  Mart. ; 
Mieron,  Mart.\  Kal.  Awtiquias.  Pat.  Lai. 
cxxxviii.  1190 ;  in  the  sacramentary  of  Gelasiua 
their  vigil  observed  on  June  18  and  their  natala 
on  June  19 ;  on  both  which  days  their  names 
occur  in  the  collect  ''secreta,"  and  post-com- 
munion ;  on  July  28  (JBieron.  Mart.) ;  Oct.  14 
iCal.  Byzant.;  Daniel,  Cod.  Liiurg.  iv.  271); 
Oct.  80,  Antioch  (i^wroa.  Jfor^.).   ^       [C.  H.] 

PR0TERIU8,  confessor  at  Antioch;  com- 
memorated May  21  (Wright,  Syr.  Mart.). 

[C.  H.] 

PBOTHESIS  (Jlp^fffis'j  Credeniia;  Copt. 
Takaddemet).  The  term  was  clearly  adopted 
into  Christian  ritual  from  the  Mosaic,  where  it 
is  part  of  the  Alexandrine  equivalent  for  shew- 
bread  (Jiproi  r^s  wpoB^atcos  and  wp6B9<ris  iprvv)* 
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In  the  Greek  ritual,  the  term  is  Applied  both  to 
the  recess  upon  the  left  of  the  holy  table  and  to 
the  lesser  altar  which  the  recess  contains.  Bing- 
ham observes  that  in  many  churches  "  there  was 
a  place  where  the  offerings  of  the  people  were 
received,  out  of  which  the  bread  and  wine  was 
taken  that  was  consecrated  at  the  altar  .... 
Thi>  is  called  wp6et<ris"  {Antiq.  viii.  vi.  22). 
Similarly,  with  a  slight  enlargement,  Renaudot 
describes  it  as  **that  part  to  the  right  of  the 
bema  in  which  the  priest,  about  to  celebrate 
Mass,  arranges  and  prepares  what  is  necessary, 
and  from  which  he  proceeds  to  the  altar  with 
a  certain  solemn  ritual "  (JbUvrgiae  Orient,'), 
Du  Cange.  {Ohss.  Graec.  s.  v.)  confines  his 
account  to  this  sense  of  the  word,  and  does 
not  eren  hint  that  any  other  is  possible. 
Suicer,  however,  says  that  Prothesis  was  altars 
mintu,  to  the  left  of  the  principal  altar,  and 
that  it  had  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  bread 
which  was  to  b«  consecrated  by  the  priest  was 
first  placed  upon  it  (TA^saurus,  p.  842).  In  this 
sense  the  term  prothesis  corresponds  to  the 
modem  Credence.  It  is  remarked  by  Renaudot 
that  the  term  "aHare  minus"  is  improperly 
applied  to  the  table  of  the  prothesis  **  because 
the  sacrifice  is  not  offered  upon  it  *'  (Xtl.  Orient, 
i.  188,  ed.  Paris,  1716). 

Most  of  the  writers  upon  the  subject  appear 
to  be  agreed  that  the  prothesis  stood  to  the 
left  of  the  holy  table  as  you  face  it.  So'it  is 
placed  by  Leo  Al latins,  by  Goar,  and  by  Bere- 
ridge  (in  the  plan  given  by  Bingham,  though 
Beveridge's  own  words,  subsequently  quoted, 
seem  to  place  it  otherwise).  The  points  on 
which  they  differ  are  two:  (1)  whether  the 
Prothesis  was  a  part  of  the  bema  or  distinct 
from  it ;  and  (2)  whether  there  was  a  direct 
approach  to  the  prothesis  from  the  bema  or  not. 
Beveridge  (Annot.  in  Can.  Cone.  Nic.  Primi  in 
can.  xi.  18)  considers  that  the  prothesis  was  a 
distinct  place  from  the  bema,  and  that  there  waa 
an  Immediate  communication  from  one  to  the 
other,  basing  his  conclusion  upon  these  words 
from  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom :  ^  Kxd 
tbKoy&tf  7hv  KaifP,  tivfyxerac  (sc  into  the  bema) 
firrk  8i  T^F  A'w6Kva'iyy  tl  ovk  i(rr\  SicUocoi, 
Mifffpx^rai  6  IffKvs  cis  r^f  Tlo6B*a-iy,  koI 
/leraKofifidffti  rh  uiroXct^iy  if  rf  ayi^  vorj^pl^ 
irpo(rcx<^f  jcal  cuXa/9»s  mal  kworXv/vti  rh  iyioy 
worifpioy  rpls,  icaX  6p^  fiii  iuIpj^  rh  KeyAfitwr 
uapyapiriis.  He  afterwards  quotes  a  passage 
of  Marcus  Hieromonachus  to  shew  that  the 
censing  minister  sometimes  had  to  make  his 
entrance  into  the  sanctuary  through  the  pro- 
thesis  and  not  through  the  holy  doors.  That 
the  prothesis  was,  in  some  sense,  a  distinct 
apartment  from  the  sanctuary,  and  that  sundry 
liturgical  actions  had  to  be  performed  in  it  and 
not  in  the  sanctuary  seems  clear ;  but  it  may 
fairly  be  doubted  whether  ancient  churches  were 
always  built  in  the  same  way.  In  a  modem 
church,  a  vestry  is  sometimes  a  distinct  con- 
struction and  sometimes  an  apartment  merely 
curtained  off  from  the  -church.  And  it  seems 
quite  conceivable  that  when  Leo  Allatius  places 
the  prothesis  in  the  bema,  while  Goar  separates 
it  from  it,  both  may  be  correct.  In  a  hand- 
some church  the  prothesis  may  very  well  have 
been  the  apse  of  an  aisle,  whilst  in  a  church 
of  humbler  pretensions  the  liturgical  require- 
ment   of   the    prothesis  may  have  been  met 
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by  separating  off  a  part  of  the  bema  itself.  This 
appears  actually  to  be  the  case  at  the  present 
day  acco^iing  to  the  description  given  by  Dr. 
Neale :  *'  The  chapel  is  usually  divided  by  a  wall 
from  the  bema,  a  passage  being  pierced  tnrough 
it; 'sometimes  it  is  separated  by  a  screen,  and  in 
poor  country  churches  has  occasionally  no 
division  at  idl"  {Holy  Eastem  Church,  Introd. 
p.  190). 

The  Tiew  of  Mr.  Freshfield  is  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  prothesis  in  an  apse  is  a  question 
of  date ;  that  Byzantine  churches  had  not  at 
first  an  apse  for  the  prothesis,  but  that  it  wss 
introduced  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
ritual  when  developed  beyond  its  pristine  sim- 
plicity. He  says  that  '*  where  an  ancient  Greek 
church  is  found  with  three  apses  it  is  subsequent 
in  date  to  the  emperor  Justin  II.  (Le.  the  middle 
of  the  6th  century),  or  has  had  a  new  east  end 
applied :  where  it  has  only  one  apse  it  is  prior 
to  that  date  "  {Archaeologiay  vol.  44,  zxiv.). 

It  should  be  noticed  that  in  Beveridge's  pisn 
of  an  ancient  church  as  given  by  Bingham,  the 

{)rothesi8  is  placed  on  the  \et\  of  the  apectator 
ooking  towards  the  altar,  .whereas  Beveridge's 
words  seem  to  insist  upon  the  contrary.  He 
seems,  indeed,  to  take  some  pains  upon  the 
point,  as  if  he  were  writing  against  the  conda- 
sions  of  previous  authors.  He  says,  **  £t  itar 
KoviKhv  quidem  ad  dexteram  Pontificis  in  throao 
sedentis  et  Occidentem  respicientis  collo<aitur, 
wp66tais  ad  sinistram,"  and  much  more  to  the 
same  purport  (Annot.  in  Can.  Cone  Nic  Priui, 
in  Can.  xi.  15).  In  point  of  fact,  amongst  the 
several  writers  there  seems  to  be  some  confosioa 
in  the  use  of  the  terms  ^  right "  and  ''  \e(i.** 

In  the  Eastern  ritual  the  procession  from  the 
prothesis  to  the  altar  with  the  sacred  elements 
is  called  the  Great  Entrance  (p.  612)  fjttyuku 
9hr69oSf  while  that  with  the  Book  of  the  Gospels 
is  called  the  Little  Entrance  QuKpk  tla6^o%). 
The  complete  rite  is  described  by  Goar  {EuchoL 
p.  131).  The  office  of  the  proth^s  is  the 
preparation  of  the  oblation  for  the  eucharistie 
service.  It  opens  with  the  rite  of  washing  the 
hands  on  the  part  of  the  priest  and  deacon,  say- 
ing the  Psalm,  *'I  will  wash  my  hands  ia 
innocency,  0  Lord,  and  so  will  I  go  to  thioe 
altar."  Dr.  Neale  infers  the  extreme  antiquity 
of  this  rite  from  the  words  of  St.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  **  Ye  have  seen  the  deacon  giving 
water  to  the  priest  to  wash  his  hands,  and  to  the 
presbyters  who  surround  the  altar  of  God" 
{Caiech.  Mystag.  5).  The  whole  office  is  given 
in  English  by  Dr.  Neale  {JSostem  Chun^h,  Introd. 
p.  341).  [H.  T.  A.] 

PR0T0AP0ST0LARIU8,  the  first  episto- 
ler.  The  liturgical  epistle  is  called  the  apostle, 
because  taken  from  the  writings  of  the  apostles, 
in  the  Greek  and  Oriental  churches  (Xi^un/.  & 
Chry8.  in  Goar,  Euchol,  68 ;  &  Marc,  in  Renaul 
CoUectio  Lit  Orient,  i  137 ;  the  Coj^  rite,  i!m/. 
6  ;  the  Ethiopii\  508;  the  Syrian  [Melchite  and 
Jacobite],  ii.  19,  but  « epistle'*  also  8,  19;  the 
Nestorian,  585),  as  formerly  among  the  Lstins 
(Childeberti  ConstU.  a.d.  554,  CapU  JUg,  Fr, 
Baluze,  i.  7 ;  Germanus  Paris.  555,  Expos.  MissM 
in  MarUne  de  Ant.  Ecd.  Kit  L  iv.  12 ;  Omc 
Tolet.  A.D.  633,  can.  12 ;  and  some  copies  of  Uis 
Gregorian  sacramentary,  Murat.  Lit  Rem.  VH, 
ii.  1,  Menard.  0pp.  S.  Greg.  uL  1,  ed.  Ben.; 
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Bocca,  0pp.  Gree.  V.  63,  ed.  1615).  Hence  the 
epistoler  was  called  by  tHe  later  Greeks  aposto- 
larius.  Describing  the  ceremonies  of  Easter  Eve 
at  Constantinople,  Codinus  tells  us  that  'Hhe 
protoapostolarios  reads  the  prophecy  and  the 
apostle^'  (de  Offic,  yi,  p.  46,  ed.  liiebuhr). 

[W.  E.  S.] 
PR0T0LICU8,  martyr  with    Bassus    and 
Antonius  at  Alexandria  ;  commemorated  Feb.  14 
<U6uard.  Mart. ;  Mart,  £om.),  [C.  H.] 

PROTONOTARIUS.  By  this  hybrid  word 
the  Greeks  denoted  the  ecclesiastical  officer  at 
Constantinople,  who  had  his  counterpart  at 
Rome  in  the  primiceritu  noiarionun,  **  The  office 
[of  the  protonotary]  is  evident  frotH  the  name ; 
for  he  is  the  first  of  the  notaries  or  scribes " 
(Codinus,  de  Offic,  Palat.  C.  P.  v.  41,  ed.  Bekk.). 
In  a  very  ancient  Motitia  Officiodium^  or  **  cata- 
logue raisonn^"  of  church  officials  at  C.  P.,  printed 
by  Qoar,  we  read :  *'  The  protonotary  stands  in 
the  church  for  the  service  of  the  bishop,  and  it 
is  his  business  to  write,  if  there  be  any  occasion 
for  it.  He  also  examines  (or  makes  a  visitation  of) 
the  lawyers,  and  writes  wills  and  manumissions, 
and  precepts  and  the  like."  (MS.  Allat.  in  Eucho- 
Uyjion^  276).  Another  document  of  the  same 
kind  tells  us  that  his  station  was  in  the  bema, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  elevation  he  gave  the 
basin  to  the  bishop,  that  he  might  wash  his 
hands,  and  that  he  also  held  the  Dicbrium  (ibid, 
269).  He  read  the  gospel  on  Palm  Sunday  (277 ; 
similarly  270).  The  protonotarius  took  precedence 
after  the  Exocataooeli  (Joan.  Citrii  Resp.  8, 
Jus  QraecO'Rom,  v.  in  the  notes  of  Gretser  and 
Goar  to  Codinus,  132).  In  the  12th  century,  under 
Georgius  Xiphelinus,  the  protecdicus  [LcDicus] 
Tras  charged  with  the  duties  of  the  protonotary, 
their  offices  being  amalgamated  under  the  former 
name  (Joan.  Citr.  if.  8.  in  Goar,  Euchol,  283). 
In  what  century  the  title  of  protonotary  was 
first  used  by  the  Greeks,  I  cannot  say.  The  im- 
perial officer,  so  called,  is  termed  by  Socrates, 
A.D.  439,  wpwroori/nis  r^v  fioffiXuc&p  6woypa(p4ofP 
i^Hist,  Eod,  vii.  23).  Agatho,  who  had  been 
employed  as  a  notary  at  the  sixth  oecumenical 
council,  writing  in  712,  calls  himself  ^  protono- 
tary of  the  patriarchic  secretum"  (Epilogus, 
Hard.  Cone  in.  1833).  Thu  is,  I  think,  the  earliest 
example.  The  term  was  adopted  by  the  Romans 
not  much  later.  Ammianus,  389,  calls  the  civil 
otKcer  merely  *'  primus  inter  notaries  omnes " 
( J?«s  Gestae,  xxv.  8).  Gregory  of  Rome,  in  592, 
atill  uses  the  phrase  **  primicerius  notariorum  " 
i^Epist,  ii.  22^  when  speaking  of  the  eccle- 
siastic Similarly,  in  the  Liber  Pontifioalis 
(  Julius,  No.  36 ) :  **  Hie  constitutum  fecit,  ut 
....  omnium  monumentorum  in  ecclesia  per 
primicerium  notariorum  oonfectio  cetebrare- 
tur."  Hadrian  of  Rome,  772,  uses  the  word, 
but  applies  it  only  to  a  chancellor  of  the 
empire  {Epiet,  ad  Car,  M.  Hard.  Cone,  lit  2017  ; 
inter  Epp,  Hadr.  85).  After  our  period^  how- 
ever, it  became  the  common  title  of  the  papal 
officers.  Thus  e.g,  John  de  Trembley  was  **  pro- 
tonotary of  the  apoitollo  see  and  of  the  saored 
council  of  Constance  "  (Hard,  viii  492).  A  bull 
of  Leo  X.  speaks  of  the  "  protonotariatus  offi- 
cavm"  and  "protonotariatus  habitus''  (Hard. 
ix-  1776).  [W.  E.  S.] 

PROTOPAPAS   (vpcmwawas,  vf^roitptds, 
w^etroiwp^afi^tpos).     L  The  chief  of  the  pres- 


byters in  an  episcopal  church  was  so  called* 
Hence  he  may  be  compared  to  the  dean  of  • 
western  cathedral.  At  Constantinople,  "  when 
the  bishop  celebrates  the  liturgy,  the  protopapas 
stands  above  all  the  rulers  of  the  church,  and 
in  the  divine  liturgy  gives  the  holy  communion 
to  the  bitfhop.  The  bishop  likewise  gives  it  to 
the  irporroitpt^s.  He  is  also  the  chief  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  the  church  ;  thus  occupying  the 
place  of  the  bishop  in  the  church  **  ( Oficial, 
Catal,  ex.  Allat.  antiquissimo  MS.  printed  by 
Goar,  Euchol,  p.  277 ;  compare  the  similar  Catcu, 
p.  271).  He  is  '*the  first  of  the  bemti,"  says 
Codinus,  **and  has  the  second  place  after  the 
bishop  "  {De  Offic  Palat,  i.  p.  6,  ed.  Bekk.>  A 
brief  form  of  appointment  is  given  by  Goar 
from  an  ancient  Euchoiogion  (287).  Some 
special  duties  of  the  protojmpas  of  'Constan- 
tinople are  mentioned  by  Codinus,  which 
probably  did  not  differ  f^om  those  discharged 
by  the  same  officer  in  other  great  churches 
(xiv.  79). 

II.  The  chief  of  the  clergy  in  attendance  on 
the  emperor  was  also  called  the  protopapas. 
Thus  Codinus :  *'  The  emperor  has  a  protopapas 
among  his  clergy,  the  church  has  the  same" 
{De  Off,  XTiL  94).  Under  Constantino  VIII, 
^  the  protopapas  of  the  palace  was  commanded 
to  precede  the  army  with  the  precious  wood  of 
the  croes'*  (Cedrenus,  Hi»t,  Comp.  ii.  285,  ed. 
Nieb.).  One  Stylianus  is  mentioned  as  the  pro- 
topapas of  the  great  palace  under  Nicephorus  II. 
(ibid,  252). 

III.  Parish  priests  who  had  others  under  them 
were  also  called  protopapas.  The  eighth  canon 
of  Antioch,  A.D.  841,  forbids  ^  presbyters  in  the 
country  districts  to  give  canonical  epistles,**  but 
permits  the  chorepiscopi  to  do  so.  Balsamon, 
commenting  on  this,  says,  *<  some  maintain  that 
the  presbyters  in  the  country  districts,  %.e,  the 
protopapaides,  can  give  letters  of  peace"  (Ponded, 
Sever,  i.  437).  Again,  he  says  that  **  because 
the  canons  forbade  bishops  in  small  cities  and 
villages,  therefore  they  ordained  for  them  pres- 
byters ;  that  is,  protopapades  and  chorepiscopi " 
(Comnu  in  Cem.  x.  p.  439).  They  probably  had 
some  power  over  their  brethren,*  as  well  as 
precedence,  from  the  first,  but  its  extent  does 
not  appear.  In  the  modem  Greek  church  the 
protopapas  ''in  vids  episcopo  absente,  reliquis 
sacerdotibus  semper  praeeminet,  et  in  eos  jus 
exercet "  (Goar,  287).  [W.  E.  S.] 

PROTOPRESBYTER.  The  protopapas  was 
anciently  ao  called.  In  the  acts  of  the  synod  at 
the  Oak,  A.D.  403,  we  read  of*'  Arsacius  (of  Con- 
stantinople), the  protopresbyter,  who  succeeded 
Chrysostom  "  (Hard.  ConcU,  i.  1041>  A  proto- 
presbyter of  Alexandria  is  spoken  of  at  about 
the  same  time  (Socr.  Hist,  Eod,  vi.  9).  In  the 
Monwnenta  Syn.  Hie,  ii.  a.d.  787,  one  of  the 
Roman  legates  is  called  vp^os  vpwfiir^pos  .of 
the  church  at  Rome  (Hard.  iv.  28).    See  Pboto- 

PAPA%  ABOHPBEBBTTEBy  DeOANUB.  [W.  £.  S.] 

PROTUS  (1),  pedagogue,  martyr  with  his 
pupils  Cantianus  and  Cantianilla ;  commemorated 
May  31  (Usuard.  Mart. ;  Hieron.  Mart.,  at 
Aquileia ;  Mart.  Rom.') ;  June  15,  with  Cantianus 
and  Clemens  (Eieron,  Mart.), 

(2)  Martyr  with  Jadnctus,  both  eunuchs, 
under  Gallienus;  commemorated  Sept.  11,  oa 
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th«  old  Via  SdarU  (Usuard.  Mart. ;  Red.  Mart,, 
with  Hyadnthni,  both  ennnchs  of  St.  Eagenia ; 
Eiercn.  Mari.^  with  Jacinctai,  at  the  cemetery 
of  Basillae  on  the  old  VU  Salaria;  Vet.  Rom, 
Mart,j  Kal.  Awtiqmn,  Patr.  Lat.  cixxviii.  1191, 
with  Hyadnthos ;  Mart.  Bom,,  with  the  tame). 
The  natale  of  Protua  and  Hyacinthus  on  Sept. 
11  is  obserred  in  the  sacramentary  of  Gregory, 
their  namei  mentioned  in  the  collect,  the 
**  super  oblata,"  and  the  **  ad  complendum " 
(Greg.  Mag.  Sacr.).  [C.  H.] 

PBOVINOS.     [OROBR8,  BOLT,  p.  1478.] 

PBOVINOIAL  SYNOD.  [Ooumcil,  p.  473.] 

PB0V08T.    [Pbaepositot.] 

PBUDENS  ( VeL  Bom,  Mtmi.  May  19),  di*. 
dple  of  fit.  Paul.    [Pddevs.]  [a  H.] 

P8ACHNION.  This  word,  wboee  meaning 
U  quite  onoertaia,  oocnn  in  the  account  of  the 
suflerings  of  pope  Martin  I.  (oh.  a.d.  655).  After 
very  cruel  treatment  had  been  inflicted  on  him 
at  Conatantinople,  tlic  saoeUariug  (eee  Dncange, 
a.  V.)  ordered  one  of  the  guards  standing  by,  a 
barber,  to  remove  at  once  the  pope's  psachnion 
{Patrol,  Ixxivii.  115).  This  done,  be  was  deli- 
vered to  the  prefect  of  the  city  with  a  view  to 
his  being  put  to  daatl^  which  he  but  narrowly 
fscaped. 

Uucange  (Glonarutn,  s.  y.)  considers  that  the 
^xt  is  corrupt,  and  that  socoioa  shooU  be  read, 
the  saccua  being  an  article  of  dress  worn  by 
patriarchs,  &c.  This  does  not  seem  rery  pro- 
'  V*ble,  because  the  palimm  would  be  above  all  the 
other  vestments,  and  the  removal  of  that  w 
subsequently  mentioned.  In  the  text  as  given 
by  fiaronius  (Annala,  ▲.!>.  651,  oc  10,  11),  the 
reading  ptachmon  is  found,  which,  however, 
leaves  the  matter  quite  as  doubtful.  Baronius 
fives  the  rather  £sr-fetched  theory  thai  the 
meaning  is  that  of  a  satchel  or  purse  (jwra). 
Macer  (iTis/'o^Mnbon,  s.  j.)  considen  the  word  to 
refer  to  the  tonsure,  laying  stress  on  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  barber  who  is  bidden  to  act  on  this 
occasion.  This  would  be  tantamount  to  a  de- 
grading from  the  clerical  ofiioe,  lo  that  the 
secular  power  could  bA  then  called  fipon  to  act. 

[B.S.] 

PSALLENDA,  the  proper  antiphon  on  a 
saint's  day  in  the  Ambrostan  offices  of  lauds  and 
vespers.  JEx,  On  St.  Andrew's  day  at  vespers. 
^  Pso//. -I  nveni' David  servum  meum:  Oleosancto 
meo  unxi  eum«    Gloria  Patri,  &c    Inveni,"  lie. 

[W.  £.  S.] 

PSALLENDUM,  the  anthem  between  the 
prophecy  and  epistle  in  the  liturgy  of  Gothic 
Spain:  "Postea,  iteratp  Domiuu  Ht  semper 
ro6tscu»i,  canitur  aut  profertur  psallendum, 
quod  idem  paene  est  atque  responsum,  non  dispar 
graduali  officu  Latini "  {Ordo  IHv.  Off,  Qoth, 
from  Roblesins,  Vita  Ximemi,  2%,  in  Cone  Hiap, 
Aguirre,  iii.  264).  Leslie  (in  PaaUendo,  Min, 
Mozar.)  denies  its  dose  resemblance  to  the 
gradual.  In  the  Missal  this  anthem  is  always 
headed  by  the  word  ^  psallendo,"  which  is,  I 
conceive,  not  the  oblique  case,  but  the  lower 
Latin  form.  Compare  sono  for  sonum  in  the  Bre^ 
viar,  Goth,  Lorenzana,  1,  6,  8,  &c.      [W.  £.  S.] 

P6ALLBNTLA,  a  method  of  singing  the 
psalms,  hymns,  &c     **Graeooruip  paallentiam 
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ad  nos  dingers  tua  fratemitas  dignetur.**  TKif 
occurs  in  a. letter  to, Jerome,  wnidi  has  beea 
ascribed  to  Damasus  of  Rome,  the  ground  of  the 
request  being  the  rudeness  of  the  Roman 
psalmody  at  that  time :  **  Nee  psallentium  mat 
tenetnr,  nee  hymni  decus  in  ore  nostro  oognos- 
citur."  The  authenticity  of  the  epistle  and  of 
Jerome's  reply  is  denied  by  Hju^ouin,  &c 
(Mansi,  Condi.  Ui.  428).  [W.  E  S.] 

PSALLENTIUM  (or  Pballehttob),  a  serrics 
of  psalms  and  hymns  ;  a  w<«d  in  very  common 
use  in  France  in  the  6th  century  and  later ;  bat 
less  frequent  elsewhere.  **  Cum  psallentio  sscer- 
dotum  crucem  Domini  vel  pignora  sanctorum 
oommendavit "  (Bandonivia  in  Vita  Badegmdit, 
19):  *<I>um  sub  muro  cum  psallentio  sanctum 
ejus  corpus  portaretur  "  {lb.  28).  **Prostrati 
solo  Dominum  diebus  singulis  cum  ptallentii 
modulamine  deprecantur  "  (Greg.  Turon.  de  Ht 
PP.  i.  1 ;  see  ffist  /hxnc.  i.  43  :  **  Psallentium 
audierunt  in  caelo ;  ii.  21,  in  a  procession ;  37,  of 
an  antiphon.  Ice.).  In  653  Clovis  II.  msde  s 
grant  to  the  church  of  St.  Denys,  ^'ut  sicni 
tempore  domini  genetoris  nostri  ibidem  psallen- 
dus  per  turmas  fuit  institutns;  vel  sicot  sd 
monasthirium  St.  Mauricii  Agaunis  die  noctoqne 
tenetnr,  ita  in  loco  ipso  celebretur "  (De  Me 
D^ldom.  MabiU.  466).  •<  That  on  the  Lord's  Day 
every  priest  go  round  his  church,  together  witk 
the  people  cwa  pmUleniio  "  {CapiL  Beg.  Fr.  v. 
372).  [W.  E.  S.] 

PSALM£LLU8,an  anthem  from  the  Psalms 
sung  after  the  prophecy  in  the  Ambrosian 
liturgy  {Bituale  SS.  PP.  Pamcl.  L  295),  tad 
therefore  corresponding  to  the  Psallekduv  of 
the  Mozarabic  Its  analogy  to  the  Gradual  is 
observed  by  Ralph  of  Tongrea,  who  speaking  of 
the  responsories  of  the  mass,  sajs,  "  In  the 
Roman  office  they  are  called  graduals,  and  in 
the  Ambrosian,  psalmeli "  {sic ;  I>e  Can.  CMaert. 
12).  The  following  rule  for  its  use  is  given  in 
the  Missal  of  1609 ;  "  Post  lectionem  [pro^etise]^ 
resnonso  per  ministrum  Deo  gratias,  dicitor 
psalmellus,  quando  sequitur  epistola;  alioquin 
post  lectionem  dicitor  alleluia  cum  suo  versu, 
vel  cantus  "  (Lebrun,  Dissert,  m.  art.  2). 

[W.  E.  S.] 

PSALMI8TA.  The  Statuta  Axiqua  of  the 
African  Church  (c  10)  declare  that  a  '* psalmists, 
ie.  cantor,"  may  undertake  the  olfice  of  a  church 
singer  at  the  mere  bidding  of  the  presbyter, 
without  consulting  the  bishop.  The  presbyter 
is  to  say  to  him,  "  tu  vide  ut  quod  ore  esntjU 
corde  oWlas,  et  quod  corde  credis  operibus  cvm- 
probes."    Compare  ORDiif  ATipir,  p.  1509.    [C] 

PSALMODY.  The  object  of  this  article  ii 
to  give  some  account  of  the  rise,  method,  soi 
peculiarities  of  Psalmody  in  early  Christisnitf 
and  to  trace  the  progress  of  ideas  that  were 
associated  with  it. 

*  It  has  been  already  stated  in  this  work  {set 
Office,  the  Divine]  that  psalmody  formed  so 
prominent  a  constituent  of  ancient  choir  serriees 
as  actually  to  have  given  its  name  to  some  of 
the  earliest  service  books  that  are  known  to  us. 
indeed,  the  psalmody  of  any  given  senioe  nisj 
be  considered  as  the  thread  upon  which  the 
pearls  of  lesson,  versicle  and  oolleit  are  strung. 

Germs  of  Choir  Services. — We  can  trac^  the 
rise  of  tfte  elaborate  services  that  have  beea 
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used  in  the  Christian  church  in  the  little  that 
has  come  down  to  ns  about  the  practice  of  the 
ancients  in  psalmody. 

The  earliest  writers  as  well  as  the  uniform 
tradition  of  Christendom  imply  that  the  musical 
performance  of  psalms  has  always  formed  a  pert 
of  Christian  worship.  The  first  passage  in 
Christian  literature  which  makes  any  reference 
to  the  subject  is  the  well-known  passage  from 
the  epistle  of  St.  Ignatius  to  the  Ephesians.  He 
uses  expressions  there  which  can  only  be  explained 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  early  Christians  sang. 
Be  does  not  indeed  say  that  what  they  sang  was 
the  Psalms  of  David.  But  if  we  bear  in  mind 
the  practice  of  the  age  immediately  subsequent 
and  that  of  the  Jewish  church  before,  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Psalms  of  David 
formed  at  least  a  part  of  what  the  early  Chris- 
tians sang. 

Justin  Martyr,  again,  in  his  Apology  addressed 
to  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  speaks  of  the 
Christians  singing  "hymns."  But  the  learned 
Benedictine  editor  observes  there  that  "it  is 
plain  enough  that  the  name  of  hymnt  was  given 
both  to  the  Psalms  of  David  and  to  Ivrics  com- 
posed by  Christians  themselves,  which  used  to 
be  sung  in  church."  Tertulllan  {Apol,  39), 
mentions  the  singing  of  compositions  taken  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  amongst  which  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  (though  he  does  not  distinctly  say  so) 
that  the  Psalms  of  David  were  included.  Origen 
too  (contra  Cdsum^  viii.  37)  makes  use  of  expres- 
sions which,  may  fairlv  be  interpreted  in  the 
same  direction ;  yet  he  does  not  explicitly 
affirm  that  the  psalms  were  sung  in  public  worship. 
Indeed  the  earliest  mention  known  to  the  present 
writer  of  the  use  of  ^aKfioi  in  Christian  worship 
is  contained  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Eusebius  against 
Artemon,  the  heretic,  y^aKiJuoX  Zl  iaoi  «al  ^8al 

\6yov  rov  9eoi;  rhv  Xpurr^r  6/UHtv(ri  BtoKoyovrrts 
(^Bist.  Eccl.  V.  28).  There  is  indeed  one  passage 
which  may  contest  the  priority  with  this  quota- 
tion of  Eusebius.  It  is  a  passage  attributed  to 
Hippolytus  in  the  oration  on  the  end  of  the 
world :  rh  ar6ixa  iiM»v  wphs  BoioKoyluy  koI 
alpov  fcol  ^ciXiAohs  kpX  ^9^s  irvitviiariK^s  rjvTp4' 
wura  AoXcTy.  But  though  the  passage  is  ancient, 
yet  it  is  of  doubtful  authenticity,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  advanced  with  confidence  in  the  argu- 
ment. After  this  period  the  mention  of  psalmody 
properly  so-called  is  so  frequent  as  to  enable  us 
to  dispense  with  specific  citatipu. 

Athanasius  (de  Vtrgmitate)  tells  a  lady,  "  Say 
as  many  psalms  as  you  can,  and  to  every  psalm 
let  there  be  joined  prayers  and  bending  of  the 
knees  with  tears, .  .  .  and  after  three  psalms  are 
finished,  say  Ali^h$ia". 

This  practice  seems  to  be  the  prototype  of 
that  which  was  long  afterwards  the  Moxarabic 
and  GalHcan  rule,  according  to  which  it  was 
directed  that  after  each  antiphon  which  followed 
the  psalm  there  should  be  said  collects,  which 
were  for  the  most  part  compiled  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  psalm  itself.  These  prayers  are 
pro£sbIy  the  CoUecthnet  spoken  of  in  the 
council  of  Agde  in  the  year  506  (can.  30X 
which  were  to  be  said  by  bishops  and  presbyters. 
If  neither  bishop  nor  presbyter  but  only  a  deacon 
weie  present,  then  these  prayers  were  not  said. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  where 
the  practice  originated  of  interspersing  psalms 


with  collects.  Tomasi  attributes  it  to  the 
Spanish  and  Gallican  churches.  Gerbert  thinka 
it  was  brought  by  Cassian  f^om  the  East  into 
Gaul.  In  the  council  of  Laodicea  (4th  century) 
there  is  a  canon  which  forbids  psalms  to  be  said 
without  a  lection  between  them  (Cjnc,  Zaod. 
can.  17). 

The  use  of  any  human  composition  is  expressly 
forbidden  by  the  first  council  of  Braga :  "  Ui 
ultra  psalmos  vel  canonicarum  Scripturarum  novl 
et  veteris  Testamenti  nihil  poetioe  compositum 
in  ecolesia  psallatur,  licttt  et  suncti  praecipiunt 
eanonei "  {Cone.  Brao.  1.  c  12).  The  stiffness  of 
this  prohibition  was  afterwards  modified  {Conc^ 
Toiet.  iv.).  It  seems  however  that  it  was  not 
meant  to  exclude  what  we  should  call  hymnsL 
but  only  the  so-called  psalms  of  Solomon  ana 
other  compositions  which  might  seem  to  clalnk 
rank  is  canonical  scripture.  (See  Balsamon  oft 
Cone  Zaod.  can.  59.)  By  a  canon  (67) 
amongst  the  capitula  of  Martin  of  Braga  it 
was  forbidden  to  use  psalms  in  church  that 
were  not  in  Scripture  (composites  et  vulgares) 
The  same  thing  is  repeated  in  the  9th  century, 
shewing  that  former  prohibitions  had  been 
ineffectual  {Cone.  Aqm»gr,  can.  86).  In  con- 
nexion with  tliis  branch  of  the  subject  it 
will  be  remembered  that  there  was  often  a 
disposition  to  propagate  false  teaching  through 
the  medium  of  psalms  composed  by  such  teachers 
themselves ;  as  in  the  case  of  Paul  of  Samosata, 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  {Hist.  Eod.  vii.  30)  | 
Valentinus,  mentioned  by  Tertullian  {de  Carnn 
Chriati,  17);  Apollinarists  in  Sozomen  {Hist. 
Sod.  vi.  25) ;  and  the  most  famous  example  of 
all— the  Donatists,  attacked  by  St.  Augustine 
{Ep,  55,  al.  34).  The  use 'of  such  psalms^ 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  confined  to 
the  schismatic  party ;  for  St.  Augustine  himself 
composed  a  long  psalm  against  the  Donatist 
party.  He  says  ietract.  lib.  i.  20)  that  ho 
meant  it  to  be  sung  by  the  multitude,  in  order 
that  the  unlearned  might  become  acquainted 
with  the  errors  of  the  Donatists.  The  psalm  is 
peculiar  in  its  structure,  it  is  an  alphabetic 
psalm  (Abecedarius)  with  an  intercalated  anti- 
phon. It  consists  of  strophes  of  twelve  Knes 
each.  The  strophes  begin  with  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  down  as  far  as  V,  the  antiphon 
being  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  psalm,  and  after 
each  strophe.  The  antiphon  in  question  is  the 
line : 

.  **  Omnes  qui  gaudetf s  de  pace,  mode  vermn  Judlcste." 

This  antiphon  the  writer  himself  calls  Hypo* 
psalTna.  The  whole  is  followed  by  an  epilogue, 
which  is  an  address  from  the  Catholic  church 
exhorting  the  people  to  a  loyal  adherence  to 
her.  Such  psalms  of  human  composition  were 
sometimes  called  Fsalrni  pUMi  or  tuigare$  ;  and 
in  Greek  iZumtitoL     ■ 

The  commanding  position  which  psalmody 
occupied  in  the  early  monastic  life  cannot  be 
better  depicted  than  in  the  striking  phrase  of 
St.  Jerome's  about  the  convent  at  Bethlehem, 
'<  extra  psalmos  silentium  est."  St.  AmbroM 
even  proposes  the  example  of  birds,  as  a  con* 
sideration  which  should  lead  people  to  begin  and 
end  the  day  with  psalmody :  **  Quis  enim  sensum 
hominis  gerens  non  erubescat  sine  psalmorum 
oelebritate  diem  vel  inchoare  rel  daudere ;  cum 
etiam  minutissmae  aves  lolemni   devotions  0I 
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dalci  carmine  ortos  diemm  et  noctiam  pene- 
qoaninr?"  (&  Atabr.  m  Ps.  118.)     . 

In  later  times  we  meet  with  a  curioiu  term, 
which  appears  to  hare  arisen  from  this  universal 
obligation  to  psalmody — Ptalmi  wperposUi,  In 
the  Benedictine  Rule  it  denotes  certain  psalms 
enjoined  for  meditation  upon  itinerant  monks, 
who  were  too  illiterate  to  read  the  psalter  at 
large.  (See  Dn  Cange,  Ohn.  s.  ▼.  **Sttper- 
positi.") 

It  is  sometimes  inferred  from  a  passage  in 
St.  Augnstine,  that  psalmody  was  not  intro- 
duced into  the  church  of  Milan  until  the 
Arian  persecutions  in  the  time  of  St.  Ambrose, 
''turn  hymni  et  pealmi.ut  canerentur  secun- 
dum morem  orientalinm  partinm,  no  popu- 
lus  maeroris  taedio  oontabesoeret,  institutum 
est."  (St.  Aug.  Conf,  lib.  ix.  cap.  7).  His 
meaning,  however,  probably  is  not  that  the  use 
of  psalms  was  hitherto  unknown  in  the  Milanese 
church,  but  that  until  this  emergency  the  con- 
gregation had  not  performed  them  ''secundum 
morem  orientalinm,*'  Ctf.  had  not  sung  them 
antiphonally,  and  with  the  people  joining  in. 
(See  Mabillon  de  (Sirau  Gailioano  DiMqitisitw.) 
Indeed,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  phrase 
of  Augustine  himself  to  shew  Uiat  the  practice 
of  singing  the  psalms  was  not  confined  to  any 
particular  churph,  but  was  universal,  ''toto 
orbe  cantantur  "  (St.  Aug.  Conf.  ix.  4). 

Amongst  special  uses  the  psalmody  of  the 
ancient  Gallican  church  occupies  a  prominent 
position.  Cardinal  Tomasi  observes  that  in 
more  modem  times  it  is  represented,  subject  to 
certain  alterations  of  detail,  by  the  Mozarabic 
(or  ancient  Spanish)  ^rite(6^.  Omnia,  torn.  iii. 
praef.,  Romae,  1748).  The  rise  and  progress  of 
psalmody  in  the  Gallican  church  are  described  at 
length  by  Mabillon  (d«  Cursu  Oallioano  DisqtU' 
8itio).  It  will  be  seen  later  in  this  article  that 
one  of  the  specialities  of  Gallican  psalmody  was 
the  use  of  Gloria  Pabri  at  the  end  of  every 
psalm,  as  is  done  at  present  in  the  English  church. 
As  to  the  Roman  mode  of  psalmody  in  early  days 
Mabillon  (u.  s.)  says  that  it  is  not  easy  to  define 
it ;  but  he  gives  his  opinion  that  it  differed  in 
some  respects  from  that  laid  down  in  the  Bene- 
dictine rule.  The  phrase  which  Mabillon  uses 
is  modxts  paallendi.  By  this  he  probably  does 
not  mean  the  features  of  execution,  that  is, 
whether  it  was  done  by  a  single  voice  or  by 
many,  whether  it  was  responsory  or  otherwise, 
but  he  probably  means  the  choice  and  assign- 
ment of  psalm  and  canticle  in  the  several 
offices. 

Of  the  condition  of  psalmody  in  this  country 
before  the  arrival  of  Augustine  (a.D.  596)  very 
little  is  known.  Of  the  British  chant  we  know 
nothing  but  from  a  passage  in  Gildas,  who 
praises  its  sweetness  (Dei  laudes  canora  Christi 
tyronum  voce  suaviter  modulantes).  Some 
writers  have  supposed  that  the  Gallican 
psalmody  was  used  here  by  Augustine;  but 
Johnson  (^Canons,  preface,  xiii.)  refuses  to  allow 
ihis.  There  are  indications,  indeed,  that  con- 
siderable pains  were  bestowed  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  .the  ancient  English  church.  Bede  (Hist, 
iv.  18)  gives  an  account  of  the  work  that 
was  done  here  in  the  improvement  of  psalmody 
by  John,  the  precentor  (archicantor)  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome,  who  came  here  by  command  of 
pope  Agatho.     So  great  was  the  influence  of  his 
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work  that  by  the  council  of  CSoveshoo  (A.D.  74?) 
the  Roman  psalmody  was  made  of  obligation  ta 
those  parts  jof  the  British  Islands  which  were 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  archbishop  Cuthbert 
(can.  13,  15).  With  respect  to  the  language  in 
which  the  ancient  English  church  performed 
their  psalmody,  authorities  seem  scarcely  to  be 
agreed.  Johnson,  indeed,  admits  that  for  the 
first  250  years  after  the  arrival  of  Augustine  it 
was  done  in  Latin  for  the  public  service  (Csaoiu, 
preface,  xiii.).  An  andent  MS.  in  the  Cotton 
library  is  quoted  by  Collier  {Ecci.  Hist,  book  L 
p.  48,  vol.  i.  fol.  ed.)  to  the  effect  that  Ge> 
manus  and  Lupus  brought  the  Gallican  Cwsus 
(ordinem  cursus  Gallorum)  to  this  country  is 
the  5th  century.  If  that  be  so,  the  question  is 
settled;  for  there  can  be  no  reasonable  donbt 
either  (1)  that  the  term  Cursus  inclades 
psalmody;  or  (2)  that  the  psalmody  of  Use 
Uallican  rite  was  in  Latin.  On  the  relation 
between  the  Gallican  Cursus  and  ancient  Englinh 
psalmodv  the'  reader  may  consult  with  advan- 
tage bisnop  Stillingfieet's  Origines  Britannkatj 
chap.  iv.  From  that  work,  which  takes  in  the 
period  before  the  arrival  of  Augustine,  it  nur 
be  gathered  how  little  is  really  known  of  the 
practices  of  Christianity  in  these  islands  during 
the  first  six  oenturies. 

Upon  the  ancient  <Ustribution  of  the  psalms 
for  the  service  of  the  church  Gavanti  (7?k«saurttt 
Saerorum  Rituwn,  torn.  ii.  s.  ii.  cap.  i.  3) 
writes  to  this  effect :  Walafrid  Strabo  reports 
that,  to  avoid  confusion  arising  from  rarietr  of 
uses,  pope  Dam'asus,  at  the  instance  of  Theo- 
dosius,  ordered  St.  Jerome  to  arrange  the 
psalms  for  the  several  services  of  day  and 
night;  that  the  distribution  was  made,  was 
approved  bv  Damasus,  and  received  by  the 
whole  church.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  assnine 
that  in  the  9th  century  (Strabo's  period)  there 
were  extant  documents  from  which  it  conid 
be  inferred  that  St.  Jerome  really  did  make 
some  such  distribution  as  that  which  is  alleged. 

Attempts  were  made  to  introduce  uniformity 
of  use  into  the  psalmody.  Thus  in  the  council 
of  Vannes  (a.D.  465),  **  Rectum  quoque  duximas, 
ut  Tel  intra  provinciam  nostram  sscrorum  ordo 
et  psallendi  una  sit  consuetude  "  (Can.  15).  The 
same  thing  occurs  again  in  the  second  council  of 
Bracara,  which  guards  against  the  introduction 
of  private  uses  from  the  monasteries.  {Cone  JBrac 
iL  cap.  1.) 

The  regular  psalms  that  would  have  occurred 
in  the  office  of  the  dav  were  at  times  set  aside  in 
favour  of  proper  psalms.  A  capitulum  of  the 
synod  of  Aix  in  the  year  817,  runs  thus :  **  Tt 
praetermissis  partitionibus  psalterii.  psalmi  spe- 
ciales  pro  eleemosynariis  et  defunctis  cantentar  ** 
(cap.  50). 

It  ought  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  perfonnsnee 
of  psalmody  the  headings  or  titles  of  the  psalms 
seem  always  to  have  been  recited.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  his  popular  sermons  on  the 
Psalms,  St.  Augustine  often  makes  a  great  deal 
out  of  the  strange  words  which  the  English 
reader  commonly  passes  quite  unnoticed.  Indeed, 
he  speaks  of  the  title  as  the  herald  of  the  psalm 
(praeco  Psalmi).  In  this  respect  Christianity 
probably  followed  what  had  alwa^  been  (and 
still  is)  the  usage  of  the  synagogue,  where  the 
title  is  always  recited  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
psalm,  when  the  psalm  is  used   for  devotional 
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purposes,  either  hj  a  single  indiyidnal  or  bf  the 
wsembled  multitude. 

Mode, — ^The  methods  of  performing  psalmody 
in  the  ancient  chnrch  are  reducible  to  Ihese : — 

1.  The  psalm  was  executed  by  a  single  yoice, 
whilst  all  the  rest  of  the  congregation  listened. 

2.  Sometimes  it  was  done  by  the  whole  con- 
gregation singing  together. 

3.  The  congregation  was  divided  into  two  parts 
or  choirs,  which  sang  alternate  verses. 

4.  One  voice  sang  the  first  part  of  a  verse  (as 
we  say,  incepted  it^  and  the  rest  of  the  congre- 
gation all  together  sucoented  it,  that  is,  sang  the 
close  of  it. 

To  these  methods  some  writers  add  yet  an- 
other; e.g.  Martene  (de  Eod,  Bit  IV.  iii.  7) 
describes  a  method  which  he  calls  Sttponaorhu, 
This  very  common  term,  however,  has  another 
meaning,, which  we  shall  consider  subsequently. 
In  this  method,  according  to  Martene,  the  cantor 
or  lector  recited  each  verse  of  the  psalm,  and 
then  the  whole  chorus  repeated  it  after  he  had 
done.  He  quotes  indeed  several  passages  to  estab- 
lish this ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they 
cannot  one  and  all  be  otherwise  explained. 

(a)  The  method  in  which  a  single  voice  sang 
and  the  rest  lutened  was  afterwards  called 
Tracttu.  It  is  described  by  Cassian:  <<Prae- 
dictum  vero  duodenarium  psalmorum  numerum 
ita  dividunt,  ut  si  duo  fuerint  fratres,  senos  psal- 
lani;  si  tree,  quatemos;  si  quatuor,  temos. 
Quo  numero  nunquam  minus  in  congregations 
iecantant;  ac  proinde  quantalibet  multitndo 
oonvenerit,  nunquam  amplius  psallunt  in  sjnaxi, 
quam  quatuor  fratres  "  (De  Coencbhtum  tnetit, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  11,  ad  fin.  The  reason  why  a  psalm 
was  executed  sometimes  by  a  single  xoioe  and 
sometimes  by  the  assembly  at  large  is  given 
by  St.  Augustine:  '^Ideo  in  Psalmis  aliquando 
plures  cantant,  ut  ostendatur  quia  de  pluribus 
fit  unus ;  aliquando  unus  cantat,  ut  ostendatur 
quid  fiat  de  pluribus.*'    {In  Jo,  Tract,  xil.) 

(/3)  Cardinal  Thomasius  says  that  when  the 
whole  choir  sings  a  psalm  together,  not  alter- 
nately, the  ancients  called  this  method  the 
<* direct"  (directus,  directanens).  Mention  of 
this  is  made  in  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict.  It  was 
practised  in  the  Milanese  rite,  in  which  at 
matins  one  psalm  after  the  chapter  was  sung  in 
this  manner.  In  the  monastic  rite  the  psalms 
before  and  after  meals  were  to  be  said  in  this 
manner,  without  antiphon  on  ferial  days,  but 
with  antiphon  or  alleluia  on  feasts. 

{y)  The  antiphonal  method  seems  to  be 
Eastern  in  its  origin.    [AMTiPHOif,  p.  94.1 

It  is  often  in  the  present  day  debated  wnether 
the  psalms  pught  to  be  sung  antiphonally  by 
half  verses  or  by  whole  verses.  It  is  therefore 
relevant  to  observe  that  in  the  council  of  Aix 
(8th  century)  a  direction  is  g^ven  that  they 
should  be  sung  according  to  the  division  of  the 
verses  (ut  psalmi  digne  secundum  divisiones 
versuum  modulentur) ;  that  is,  the  clergy  were 
not  to  hurry  one  verse  into  the  next  as  if  there 
were  no  division  (Cone,  Aifuisgr.  cap.  70).  There 
is,  so  far  as  the  present  writer  knows,  no  jtrace 
in  early  .Christian  antiquity  of  the  psalms 
having  been  sung  by  half  verses  by  equal 
choirs. 

(8)  In  this  part  of  the  subject  ths  word 
Seeponfjrium  demands  some  notice.  There  is  an 
•mbifiiity  abont  it.    First,  certain  psalms  were 
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so  called  from  the  liturgical  position  assigned 
to  them.  In  very  early  times  it  appears  that  the 
epistle  and  gospel  were  divided  by  a  psalm. 
[Gbadual.]  Psalms  appointed  for  thb  function 
were  called  Sespotuoria,  Bingham  quotes  this 
nse  of  the  teriA  in  the  fourth  ooundl  of  Toledo, 
which  complains  of  the  omission  of  Ghria  Patri 
at  the  end  of  such  psalms — '*  Stmt  quidam  qui 
in  fine  reiponsoriorum  Qkria  non  dicunt." 
But,  secondly,  any  psalm  might  be  called  a 
responsory  psalm,  not  from  the  liturgical  use  of 
it,  but  8im|My  from  the  mode  of  its  performance. 
St.  Isidore  of  Seville,  for  instance,  applies 
Reaponaorium  to  a  psalm  that  was  begun  by  one 
voice  and  taken  up  by  the  chorus,  **  Vocata  hoo 
nomine  quod,  uno  canente,  chorus  oonsonando 
respondeat  (De  Off.  i.  8). 

The  people  seem  at  times  to  have  done  their 
part  most  lustily.  "  The  chnrch  is  well  com- 
pared to  the  sea,"  says  St.  Ambrose,  for 
^  Responsoriis  ptalmorum,  cantu  virorum, 
mulierum,  virginum,  parvulomm  consonans  nn- 
darum  fragor  resultat "  (Hexem,  iii.  5). 

The  mode  of  performing  psalmody  in  the  East 
is  described  by  St.  Basil  Uie  Oreat.  The  people, 
he  says,  having  divided  themselves  into  two 
parties,  perform  (AiTit^dEXAovsriy)  antiphonally 
to  one  another.  .  .  Then,  again,  having  entrusted 
to  one  person  the  duty  of  incepting  the  tune, 

the  rest  suceent  (ihtinX"*^'^^  (^'  ^^  ^^S*  ^P' 
207,  Ad  clenooe  Neocaeearienaee).  [AsTiPHOir, 
p.  94.]  This  seems  to  have  been  the  ordinary 
method  of  performing  psalmody  in  St.  Chry- 
sostom's  part  of  the  church  (whether  Con- 
stantinople or  Antioch),  for  he  complains  that 
as  soon  as  thev  had  sucoented  (dirt^x^troKrcs)  two 
or  three  nsalms,  they  hurried  off  from  chnrch 
and  thought  it  was  enough  for  their  salvation 
(Horn.  xi.  in  Matt.}, 

It  may  be  gathered  that  in  very  early  times 
there  were  lesders  of  the  psalmody  who  became 
afterwards  called  Koyo^apx^  '^  ^^  Latin, 
praecentores.  [PBECeinoR.]  One  of  the  most 
famous  examples  of  this  mode  of  performance  is 
the  escape  of  St.  Athanasius  when  the  church 
was  surrounded  by  Arian  soldiers,  and  he  says, 
'*  Sitting  on  my  throne,  I  ordered  the  deacon  to 
read  a  psalm  and  the  people  to  respond  (6ra- 
Ko^fty  al.  ^mixfty),  for  His  mercy  endureth  for 
ever"  (Ath.  Apol.  de  Fugd,  p.  717,  tom.  i.  ed. 
Colon.  1686). 

In  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  and  elsewhere  in 
connexion  with  psalmody  there  is  a  phrase  of 
very  frequent  occurrence,  peahnum  imponere.  It 
means  to  lead  the  choir  in  performing  the  psalm ; 
as  we  should  say,  to  set  the  psalm.  By  the 
Capitaia  of  Martin  of  Bracara  (cent.  6)  no  one 
was  to  lead  the  psalmody  (psallere)  in  the  desk 
unless  he  had  been  ordained  lector  by  the  bishop 
(Cap.  Mart,  Brae,  can.  45). 

The  ritual  of  the  psalmody  as  it  was  practised 
amongst  the  monks  of  Egypt  is  thus  described 
by  Cassian,  a  writer  of  the  4th  century :  **  Unus 
in  medium  psalmos  Domino  cantaturus  exsurgit. 
Cumque  sedentibus  cunctis  (ut  est  moris  nunc 
usque  in  Aegypti  partibus)  et  in  psallentis  verba 
omni  cordis  intentione  defixis,  undecim  psalmos 
orationum  interjections  distinctos  contigois  ver- 
sibus  parili  pronuntiatione  cantasset,  duodedmum 
sub  Alleluia  responsione  consummans,  ab  univer- 
sorum  oculis  repente  subtractus,  quaestioni 
pariter  et  caeremoniis    finem   imposuit"  (Di 
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Coenohiorum  TnaUt,  lib.  ii.  esp.  5).  Fron  thii 
passage  it  will  be  gathered  that  while  the  linger 
of  the  psalm  stood,  the  others  lat  dowo. 

Prom  some  of  the  expressioiw  already  used  U 
will  be  gathered  that  the  recital  of  the  psalms 
was  commonly — it  would  obviously  he  too  much 
to  say  always — musical.  In  this  respect  they 
shar^  the  pririlege  that  belonged  to  other  paa- 
sages  of  Scripture.  So  far  as  we  know,  it 
appears  that  in  the  Jewuh  church  the  Scrip- 
tures were  neTfrrsad  in  the  colloquial  infleiions 
of  ordinary  speech,  but  were  recited  with  fixed 
solemn  musical  intonation.  Erery  word  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible  is  aoo6mpanied  by  a  mark  or 
accent,  which  indicates  not  .only  the  logical  posi- 
tion of  the  word  in  the  sentence,  but  also  the 
particular  musical  inflection  with  which  the 
word  is  to  be  recited.  That  distinction  applies 
to  the  words  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  as  to  every 
ether  book  of  Scripture.  In  such  a  mstter, 
irhat  every  Israelite  was  familiar  with,  the 
Christian  Church  would  be  likely  to  continue. 
Basil  the  Great  (and  after  him  other  writers) 
explains  two  of  the  names  that  occur  in  the  titles 
of  the  psalms  as  having  reference  to  the  mode  of 
their  execution.  A  pco/m,  he  says,  is  a  composition 
which  is  instrumentally  accompanied  TSror 
9Cpv$ftms  jcord  ro^s  hpfMH^Mobs  X^yovs  wfHH  rh 
(fpToroK  kpo^Mi):  a  Bong  on  the  contrary  is 
a  melodious  utterance  without  the  accompani- 
ment of  au  instrument  (^«mH^  ifAfuK^s  AvoSiBa- 
/Uni  itfopfumims  x**F^  ''^'  tfvr^x^frceM  rev 
^fyipov.  H&m  m  Ps.  29).  We  may  gather 
from  a  phrase  of  St.  Basil's  that  the  music  with 
which  the  psalms  were  performed  was  at  times 
as  elaborate  as  the  condition  of  musical  art  per- 
mitted. He  says  that  **  harmonious  tunes  of 
psalms  were  devised  by  us  **  in  order  that  those 
who  were  young  in  years  or  diaracter  might  be 
attracted  and  instructed  thereby.  (S.  Bas.  Mag. 
Strmo  ii.  de  Doctrinay. 

Protests  against  irreverent  methods  of  psalmody 
•ccur  from  time  to  time.  "  Psalmi  in  ecclesiA  non 
cursim  et  eicelsis  stque  inordinatis  sen  intem- 
peratis  vodbus,  sed  plane  ac  diludde  et  cum 
compunctione  cordis  recttentur  **  (Cmc.  Aqvitgr, 
c  137).  At  one  time  it  seems  that  the  psalmody 
was  even  aooompanied  by  gesticulations  of  the 

hands  (hpxh^^**  '>'**'  X**P^^)-  (^^  Balsamon  on 
Cone.  TnUL  can.  75.)  The  conditions  of  good 
psalmody  are  well  described  in  a  regulation  of 
Louis  the  Pious:  *' Psalmi  namque  in  eoclesii 
^n  cursim  «t  excelsis  atque  inordinatis  in- 
temperatisque  vocibus,  sed  plane  ac  dilueide 
et  cum  compunctione  cordis  recitentur,  ut  et 
recitantium  mens  illorum  duloedine  pascatur  et 
audientium  aures  illorum  pronunciatione  demul- 
eeantur,  quoniam  quamvis  cantilenas  sonus  in 
aliis  officiis  excelsA  solet  edi  voce,  in  redtandis 
tamem  psalmis  hujuscemodi  vitanda  est  vox  " 
(Ludovici  Pii  Reform,  Eccl,  de  Beg.  Cleric,  cap. 
xxiv.  ap.  Melchior  Goldastus,  ed.  Frankf.  1673, 
torn.  iii.  p.  217> 

Oloria  Patri  in  Paaimody, 

(1)  For  the  various  forms  in  which  the  Dox- 
ology  has  appeared,  see  DoxOLOor. 

(2)  The  use  of  it  appears  to  have  differed  in 
the  East  and  West.  It  is  implied  by  Cassian 
{Jnstit.  ii.  5)  that  the  use  of  Gloria  Pairi  as  a 
response  at  the  end  of  every  psalm  is  a  Western 
practice,  whilst  in  the  East,  or  at  least  amongst 
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the  monks  of  Egypt,  it  was  only  after  the  anti- 
phon  which  fcdlowed  the  last  psalm  that  it  vu 
said.  dt.  Benedict  enjoins  that  at  the  end  o(  s 
psalm  GUfia  Patri  be  said  *<in  the  Westera 
manner."  Some  of  the  longer  psalms  he  divides 
into  Iwo  Glorias,  This  practice  of  dividing 
psalms  (as  we  still  do  the  119th  psalm  in  the 
English  psalter)  is  referred  to  in  the  third 
council  of  Narbonne  (A.D.  589).  <*  Ut  in  psal- 
lendis  ordinibus  per  quemque  psalmum  Glana 
dieatnr  omnipotenti  Deo,  per  majores  vero 
psalmoa^  prout  fuerint  prolixius,  pausationei 
fiant  et  per  quamque  pausationem  Qkria  Trmi- 
tatis  Domino  decantetur." 

The  reader  will  specially  obserre  that  the  vm 
of  Gloria  Patri  was  one  of  the  points  which  di»- 
tinguished  the  Gallican  from  the  Roman  rit«. 
The  Gallicans  said  it  at  the  end  of  every  psalm, 
thus  furnishing  an  early  precedent  for  the  ral« 
of  the  English  Prayer  Book  that  *<  at  the  end  of 
efvery  psahn  .  .  .  shall  be  repeated  this  hymn  ;** 
but  the  Romans  did  not.  The  authorities  may 
be  seen  in  Collier,  Hod,  Hist,  book  1,  cent.  5. 

Versions  Used. — It  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  this  work  in  any  way  to  discuss  the  character, 
origin,  or  authorship  of  the  several  versions  of 
the  psalms;  but  one  or  two  points  about  the 
use  of  them  may  be  advanced  here. 

A  long  discussion  of  them  is  given  by  Lorinos 
{Praef.  m  Pas.  cap.  xiii.X  from  whom  these  fsds 
may  be  gathered. 

At  the  request  of  St.  Jerome,  pope  Damssns 
caused  one  of  his  versions  of  the  psalms  to  be 
sung  in  the  churches  of  France — a  version  which 
from  that  use  of  it  has  been  since  known  as  the 
Gallican  psalter.  It  should  be  stated,  however, 
that  there  is  some  reason  for  thinking  that  it 
did  not  generally  prrvail  in  the  French  Church 
till  after  this  date. 

The  churches  of  Rome,  induding  the  church  of 
St.Peter*s,  until  long  after  the  period  embraced  in 
this  work  used  the  old  version  of  the  psalms  which 
St.  Augustine  calls  Italoj  St.  Grego^  the  Great 
Vetusf  and  St.  Jerome  Vulgata,  The  {saltei 
used  in  the  church  of  Milan,  and  known  as  the 
Ambrosian  psalter,  does  not  differ  materially 
from  this. 

On  a  point  about  which  it  is  easy  to  mak« 
mistakes  it  may  be  well  to  set  before  the  reader 
the  very  words  of  some  accepted  authority. 
Zaccaria,  then,  says  this:  —  **I>uplicis  porro 
Latinae  versionis,  psalterium  habemus,  Veieris, 
quam  Italam  vocant,  a  S.  Hieronymo,  nvt 
Damasi  jussu,  sive  amicorum  predbus  Ronse, 
sed  ut  ipse  ait  cursim  emendatae,  et  Bieronf 
mianas  quam  sdlicet  Paullae  atque  Eustochii 
votis  satisfiacturus  S.  Doctor  postea  susceptt. 
lUam  Bomanam  vocant,  quod  Romae  praesertim 
in  usu  fuerit;  banc  OiMioanam  quod  hajos 
versionis  psalterium  in  Gallias  finitimasque 
Germaniae  ecclesias  inductum  fuerit,  stque  hinc 
ad  alias  etiam  Italiae  ecdesias  propagatnm. 
Primae  tamen  scu  Bomanae  versionis  psalterium 
ad  S.  Pii  V.  tempera  in  omnibus  urbis  ac 
suburbicariis  intra  xl.  ab  urbe  lapidem  consti- 
tutis  ecdesiis  reteutum  est ;  ab  eo  autem  Pouti- 
fice  Vulgatae  editionis,  quae  ad  Hieronymianam 
sen  Gallicanam  interpretationem  maxime  aocedit, 
psalterium  praescriptum,  Romae  in  sol4  Vati- 
cani  S.  Petri  ecdesiA,  in  reliqu&  Italii  apud 
Mediolanenaes,  atque  in  VenetA  S.  Hard  Rasilici^ 
in  Hispaniis  apud   Ifoxarabes  vetciis    Rwnani 
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pfialforii  nan  Borvato "  ^cc  Bibliotheca  Sihi^ 
o/m,  lib.  i.  cap.  it.  art.  8). 

Mabillon,  observing  that  the  Gallican  Chris- 
tians had  their  own  version  of  the  psalms  for 
their  psalmody— a  version  which  differs  from 
the  Roman  psiilter-^Qotes  Walafrid  Strabo 
upon  the  point : — '*  Psalmoa  autem  cum  secan- 
dum  LXX  interpretes  Romani  adhnc  habeant, 
Galii  et  Germanorum  aliqui  secandum  emenda- 
tionem  quam  Hieronjrmus  pater  de  LXX  editione 
composuit,  |Malterium  cantant,  qnam  Gregorius 
l^uronensis  episcopus  a  partibns  Romanis  mutua- 
tam  in  Galliamm  didtur  ecclesias  transtulisse  *' 
(Wal.  Strab.  ds  Rebus  Eacletiasticia^  cap.  33). 
This  latter  point  ai  to  the  Galilean  version 
having  been  introduced  into  France  by  Gregory 
of  Tours  seems  open  to  some  donbt. 

This  feature  of  Gallican  psalmody — ^that  they 
had  their  own  version  for  it. — w  of  some  interest 
to  us  in  England,  as  the  version  in  question  has 
influenced  our  psalmody  at  the  present  day. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  Praver  Book 
version  contains  a  verse  at  the  end  o^  Ps.  136, 
<'  O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  of  lords ;  for 
Hla  mercy  endureth  for  ever,"  which  is  not 
in  the  Bible  version,  and  which  is  not  found 
in  the  Hebrew  original.  The  Gallican  Psalter, 
which  now  indeed  has  taken  its  place  in  the 
Vulgate,  is  the  only  ancient  psalter  which  con- 
tains it. 

JPastttre. — All  that  we  can  gather  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject  is  what  may  be  inferred 
from  a  few  incidental  expressions  of  early  writers. 
From  the  phrases  of  Cassian  in  the  passage 
already  quoted,  "XJnus  in  medium  psalmos 
Domino  oantaturus  ezsurgifc  cumque  sedentibus 
cnnctis,"  &e.,  we  have  a  trace  of  the  executant 
standing,  while  the  listeners  sat.  The  use  of 
the  terms  ardrts  and  KdBtfffta,  too,  as  applied  to 
the  lesser  and  greater  divisions  of  the  Greek 
psalter,  contain,  no  doubt,  some  •  reference  to 
the  posture  maintained  during  and  at  the  close 
of  the  psalm,  .though  learned  writers  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  precise  reason  for  their  adop- 
tion. Durandus  speaks  of  its  being  customary  to 
stand  for  psalmody,  assigning  a  mystical  reason 
for  it,  '*  ad  ostendendum  qutKl  stautes  in  bonis 
operibus  viucimus  "  {Bationaiey  lib.  iv.  rnbr.  2). 
That  this  posture  was  an  ancient  one  may  be 
inferred  from  the  bitter  words  of  St.  Jerome, 
addressed  to  the  recreant  deacon  Sabinianus; 
**  Tu  stabas  in  choro  psallentium  "  (Ep.  xlviii.  in 
Sa^n,),  So,  again,  after  the  meal  had  been  taken 
in  a  recumbent  p€«ture,  the  guests  in  St.  Chryso- 
stom*s  time  were  to  stand  up  for  the  psalmody, 
which  closed  the  rejiast  (S.  Chrys.  Horn,  in  P». 
41).  That  the  clergy  sometimes  sat  in  their 
stalls  during  psalmody  appears  from  the  account 
of  the  bishop  of  Rouen  given  by  Gregory  of 
Toors,  **  Cumque  inter  psallendum  formulae 
decnmberet"  {Hist,  Franc.  viiL  31).  It  was 
the  custom  amongst  some  of  the  ancient 
monks  to  stand  during  psalmody  with  out- 
stretched hands  pointing  to  heaven  (see  Martene, 
de  Antiquis  Monachorum  RitHmSy  1.  ii.  56).  The 
greatest  care  seems  to  have  been  necessary  to 
guard  against  sleep  during  the  services,  which 
were  so  long  in  some  monasteries.  All  monks, 
of  course,  could  not  have  a  book  in  those  days, 
and  80  they  were  even  to  plait  straw  in  order  to 
Icopp  awake,  and  one  of  the  brethren  walked 
about  the  choir  with  a  lantern  and  thrust  it 
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into  the  face  of  any  one  who  might  be  overcome 
with  sleep  (Martene,  ib.). 

One  other  posture  remains  to  be  noticed  here 
— that  of  leaning  upon  the  staff  (reclinatoriuro), 
which  was  a  common  support  in  church  before 
the  days  of  seats.  The  monks  of  Fulda  even 
complained  to  Charlemagne  about  the  tyranny 
of  their  abbat,  that  even  in  the  case  of  the  iniirm 
he  would  allow  them  the  use  of  neither  staff  nor 
stall.  The  rule  of  Chrodogang,  bishop  of  Metz 
(9th  centuryX  iu  prescribing  the  discip'ina  psal- 
iendij  directs  that  the  clergy  should  not  keep  their 
staves  in  their  hands  during  psalmody,  save  on 
account  of  bodily  infirmity  (Rttfj.  Chrod.  caj).  vii.). 
Lorinus,  while  contending  for  the  antiquity  of 
the  sitting  posture  during  psalmody  (sc.  amongst 
the  Egyptian  monks,  as  recorded  by  Cassian), 
remarks  that  in  the  opinion  of  some  writers  the 
psalms  which  are  called  ** penitential^'  were 
recited  kneeling,  and  the  rest  of  the  psalms 
standing  {Praefatio  in  Psb,  cap.  xiv.). 

Psalmody  without  Book, — One  remarkable 
effect  of  the  prevalence  of  psalmody  and  the 
scarcity  of  books  was  that  the  psalter  was  fre- 
quently learnt  by  heart.  In  the  6th  century 
thb  is  repoi*ted  by  Cyril  of  Scythopolis  to  have 
been  done  by  St.  Theodosiu:*.  St.  Jerome  desired 
that  it  should  be  done  even  by  very  young 
people.  Sketching  the  perfect  monk,  he  requires 
that  by  such  a  character  it  should  be  learut 
word  for  word  (ad  Rusticum,)  The  damsel 
Pacatula  was  to  commit  the  psalms  to  memory 
at  seven  years  old  {ad  Gaudentiiun),  No  one  of 
the  sisters  in  the  JerusMlem  convent  might  be 
ignorant  of  the  psalter  (ad  £wtonhium).  Even 
the  Huns,  he  says,  are  learning  the  psalter  (ad 
Lactam.).  Cyril  of  Scythopolis,  in  the  Life  of' 
St.  Sabas,  says  that  monks  were  not  admitted 
till  they  had  learnt  the  psalter  and  the  rule  of 
paalmoiy.  Hence  it  was  ruled  by  the  second 
council  of  Nicaea  (can.  2),  that  no  one  should  be 
advanced  to  be  a  bishop  unless  he  knew  the 
psalter  by  heast,  and  that  he  was  to  be  examined 
by  the  metropolitan.  Gregory  the  Great  says 
that  he  would  not  ordain  John  the  Presbyter 
becjiHse  he  did  not  know  the  psalms  (S.  Greg. 
M.  lib.  4,  Ep,  45).  The  same  pope  would  not 
allow  Kusticus  the  deacon  to  be  made  bishop  of 
Ancona  for  a  similar  reason.  He  was  a  vigilant 
man,  indeed,  he  said,  but  according  to  report,  he 
did  not  know  the  psalms. 

A  curious  story  of  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
learn  the  psalter  by  heart  isi  told  of  the  archi- 
mandrite Theodore,  a  portion  of  whose  life  is 
given  in  the  Acts  of  the  second  council  of  Nicaea. 
He  had  been  miraculously  cured  of  an  epidemic 
sickness  which  had  threatened  to  prove  mortal ; 
and  on  his  recovery,  apparently  by  way  of 
thank-offering,  he  resolved  to  learn  the  psalter. 
He  learned  the  first  seventeen  psalms  -^  but  the 
eighteenth  baHfled  him,  presumably  by  its 
length.  He  was  in  despair  about  his  task.  But 
prostrating  himself  on  the  pavement  of  an 
oratory,  he  prayed  for  success.  At  length  on 
rising,  he  gazed  upon  the  image  of  the  Saviour ; 
he  felt  in  his  mouth  a  taste  sweeter  than  honey ; 
his  prayer  waa  granted,  aud  from  that  moment 
his  task  proceeded  smoothly  till  he  had  learned 
the  entire  ^Mslter. 

So  great  was  the  zeal  of  holy  men  for  psalmody 
that  wonderful  achievements  are  recorded  as  to 
the  number  of  psalms  which  they  recited.    St« 
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Gregory  Thsamaturgns  pasted  entire  nights  in 
church  with  prayers  and  psalmody.  St.  Isidore 
had  no  fixed  number  of  psalms  which  he  said  in 
the  serrice  of  God,  for  the  night  and  the  day 
used  to  be  spent  upon  it.  St.  Germanus,  who 
was  bishop  of  Paris  in  the  latter  half  of  the  6th 
century,  would  say  fifty  psalms  or  more  before 
he  rose  from  his  bed  and  called  his  companions 
(Vita,  ad  fin.).  Of  St.  Hanr,  the  disciple  of 
St.  Benedict,  it  is  related  that  be  would  repeat 
commonly  fifty  psalms,  often  a  hundred,  and 
sometimes  eye^  the  entire  psalter  before  the 
night  oflSce.  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  (de  Glor.  Coi^ 
fess.  47)  has  eyen  a  wonderful  story  of  two  dead 
priests  miraculously  taking  part  in  the  psalmody 
of  the  choir  with  the  rest  of  the  clergy. 

Palaemon,  the  abbat,  would  say  the  whole 
psalter  and  the  canticles  by  night  without  any 
sound.  By  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  {Bm.  c  18) 
the  whole  psalter  was  to  be  gone  through  in  the 
week — a  light  rule,  he  urges,  seeing  that  the 
holy  fathers  did  as  much  in  a  single  day. 
In  England,  also,  a  similar  deyotion  to  the 
psalter  appears  to  haye  preyailed.  King  Egbert 
eyen  made  a  yow  that  besides  the  psalmody  in 
the  canonical  oflSoes  he  would  daily  chant  the 
whole  psalter  (Bede,  Sod.  Hitt.  ui.  27). 

Laymen  seem  at  one  time  to  hays  equalledt  if 
not  surpassed,  the  clergy  in  their  zeal  for 
psalmody.  A  constitution  of  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian draws  from  this  fact  a  consideration  as  to 
why  the  clergy  should  not  neglect  to  say  the 
daily  senrice:  "Si  enim  multi  laioorum,  ut  suae 
animae  consulant,  ad  ecdesias  confluentes  studiosi 
circa  psalmodiam  ostenduntur,  quomodo  non 
fuerit  indecens,  clericos  ad  id  ordinatoa  non  im- 
plore snnm  munus  "  (Cod,  lib.  i.  41). 

As  a  specimen  of  a  yery  ancient  allotment  of 
psalms  we  subjoin  the  day  and  night  canons  of 
psalms  of  Ensebius,  which  shew  what  psalma 
were  to  be  said  at  the  seyeral  hours : — 
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[H.  T.  A.] 

(2)  Arran^emnU  of  Paalnu  m  t^  Oj^oM.— This 
portion  of  the  article  confines  itself  to  reciting 
the  contents  of  the  principal  arrangements  of 
the  Psalter,  after  it  had   been  definitely  dis- 


tributed for  the  <*Diyine  Oflice,"  the  "Opvi 
Dei."  It  may,  howeyer,  be  permitted  to  point 
out  the  coincidence  (surely  more  than  aca- 
dental)  by  which  certain  peahns  hare  become 
attached  to  and  associated  with  oertain  hour^ 
e.g,  (the  Western  churchX  94  [95V  os  an  intro- 
ductory psalm  to  the  psalmody  of  the  day ;  sad 
both  in  East  and  West,  62  [63],  66  [67],  to  the 
early  morning;  50  [51],  to  the  early  morning 
and  to  teroe ;  56  [bl},  to  text ;  85  [86],  to  none; 
90  [91],  to  9ext  or  eomplime;  4  and  133  [1341 
to  nocturm  or  oompHne;  19  [20]  and  20  [2l£ 
to  Sunday  morning. 

We  will  take  the  Eastern  church   first,  to 
'follow  the  order  of  the  article.  Office,  tbb 

DlVIBB. 

The  Psalter,  according  to  the  Greek  church, 
is  divided  into  twenty  sections  called  caihitntata 
[arodio'fiaTa],^  each  of  which  is  subdiyided  into 
thrse  9t<ueit  [tfr^eir],^ 
and  at  the  end  of  each  BtatiSf  Okria  is  sud — 
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These  cathismata  are  said  in  the  following 
order: — 

From  the  octaye  of  Easter  (Arr/irmrxa)  till 
the  Sunday  after  the  octaye  of  the  exaltation  of 
the  cross  [September  14],  the  Psalter  is  said  ones 
a  week,  thus : — 

On  Satnrdaj,  at  vmrt. 
On  Sonday,  at  monat. 
On  If oufaiy.  At  wuxtimt. 
On  Tuesday,  at  siaMu, 
On  Wednesday,  at  wuUimt, 
On  Thursday,  at  fmaUntf 
On  Friday,  at  MoCtea, 
On  Saturday,  at  matint, 
ss  before. 

Thence  onwards  to  the  yigil  of  Ghristaias,* 
the  same  arrangement  is  followed,  except  that 
at  yespers  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday,  cathisma  18  (containing  the  gradual 
psalms)  is  alwaya  said,  and  the  cathismn  assigned 
to  yespers  and  those  days  is  added  to  those  for 

■  Inthls  aitlde  the  Psstans  are  numbered  aa  in  tbs 
Vulgste.  The  numbers  of  Che  BogUshyeiaionaie  added 
InC    ]. 

k  Geidlnal  Bona  ssys  the  sections  are  celled  hj  tbess 
names  because  aft  each  paase  In  the  pealmody  (vrimisit 
the  monks  rose  two  and  two  by  tuns  to  redte^  and  that 
while  they  elood,  the  rest  s«L 

•  GanUnal  Bona  ssjs  up  to  T^fropkagnt^  **U8iiae  si 
Doninicam  in  Qalnqusgedmi.** 
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matina,  lo  ihat  three  cathismata  are  then  said/ 
During  the  same  period  cathisma  17  ii  added  to 
those  of  Sunday.  Thence  to  the  Sunday  of 
Tyrophagus,  which  corresponds  to  Quinquagesima 
Sunday,  the  arrangement  according  to  the  tahle 
given  above.  From  Sunday  of  Tyropkagm  up 
to  Wednesday  before  Easter,  the  Psalter  is  said 
twice  in  the  week,  thus : — 

On  Saturday,  at  vespers,  cathisma  1. 

On  Sunday,  at  matins,  cath.  2,  3,  17. 

On  Monday,  at  fnatins,  cath.  4,  5,  6 ;  at  teroe, 

7  ;  at  sextf  8  ;  at  vespers,  18. 

On  Tuesday,  at  matins,  cath.  9,  10,  11 ;  at 
prime,  12;  at  Uroe,  13;  at  sext,  14;  at  none, 
15  ;  at  vespers,  18. 

On  Wednesday,  at  matins,  cath.  16,  19,  20 ;  at 
prime,  1 ;  at  teroe,  2 ;  at  sext,  3 ;  at  none,  4 ;  at 
vespers,  18.  > 

On  Thursday,  at  motifM,  cath.  5, 6,  7 ;  at  prkne, 

8  ;  at  teroe,  10 ;  at  sext,  11 ,  at  none,  12 ;  at 
vespers,  18. 

On  Friday,  at  matins,  cath.  13,  14^  15;  at 
teres,  19 ;  at  sext,  20 ;  at  vespers,  18. 

On  Saturday,  at  matins,  cath.  9,  u  usual. 
From  Thursday  before  Easter  to  the  Octave  of 
Easter  (exclusive)  the  Psalter  is  not  said. 

The  fixed  psalms  said  at  the.  hours  in  addition 
to  the  cathismata  are  as  follows : — ^ 

At  noctums  (jittrowiitnow),  on  Sunday,  Ps.  50 
[51];  on  week  days,  except  Saturday,  50  [51], 
118  [119],  (i.«.  cathisma  17,  and  known  as 
6  ifutfios),  120  [1211 133  [134];  on  Saturday, 
64  [65]  to  69  [70]  (i>.  cath.  9),  120  [121],  133 
[134]. 

At  lauds,  Pss.  19  [20],  20  [21>3,  37  [38],  62 
[63],  87  [88],  102  [103],  142  [143]  (these  sis 
known  as  the  Hexapsalmus),  50  [51],  148,  148, 
149  {ot  aim). 

At  prime,  5,  89  [90],  100  [101].  At  the 
mesorion  of  th^ first  hour,  45  [46],  91  [92],  92  [93], 

At  terce,  16  [17],  24  [25],  50  [51].  At  tfie 
mesorion  of  the  third  hovw,  29  [30J,  31  [32],  60 
[61]. 

At  sext,  53  [54],  54  [55],  90  [91].  ktthe 
mesorion  of  the  sixth  hour,  55  [561  56  [57],  69 
[70]. 

At  none,  83  [84],  84  [85],  85  [86].  At  the 
mesorion  tf  the  ninth  hour,  83  [84J^  84  [85],  85 
[86].  At  the  typics  (rk  rvwixd),  102  [103],  145 
[146] ;  33  [34]. 

At  vespers,  103  [104]  (the  proaemiao  psalm, 
f .  -KpooiiJMucii),  140  [141],  141  [142]  (these  two 
psalms  are  known  as  the  K^pic  MitpaJ^a),  129 
[1301  116  [117],  122  [123], 

At  great  compline,  4,  6,  12  [13],  24  [25^  30 
[31J  90  [91];  50  [51],  101  [102],  109  [110], 
142  [143]. 

At  little  compline,  50  [51],  69  [70],  142  [143]. 

The  Armenian  church  divides  the  Psalter  into 
eight  sections,  called  canons,  as  follows  :-^ 


I.  contains  Pas.  1-17 

II.  18 

IIL  36 

IV.  55 

V.  72 

VI.  99 

VU.  106 

VIII.  119 


181 

19' 
[37" 
•56- 

731 

IO0V105 
IO7I-II8 
I20V15O. 


*  Tbeae  have  been  mentioned  tn  the  article,  Tna 
Vrmn  Ornoi,  bot  ibr  completeness  they  are  here 


These  canons  are  divided  among  the  duily 
serviees,  so  that  the  Psalter  is  gone  through 
once  a  week,  and  in  monasteries  every  day  in  the 
following  order: — During  nocturne,  sections  or 
canons,  1,  2;  after  noctums  and  before  lauds, 
3,  4,  5 ;  at  terce,  6  ;  at  sext,  7  ;  and  at  none,  8. 

The  following  psalms  are  also  appointed  for 
the  hours: — 

At  noctums  (called  midnight),  Pss.  3,  87  [88], 
102  [103],  142  [143]. 

At  lauds  (called  da^reak),  89  [90]  (v.  14: 
"  O  satisfy  us  with  Thy  mercy,"  to  end),  50  [51], 
148  ri49l  150,  112[113>^,  114  [116,  w.  1-9], 
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129  [130],  53  [54],  85  [86]  (last  two  ver8es> 

At  prime  (called  sunrise),  71  [72]  (v.  19  to 
end),  91  [92],  62  [63],  64  [65],  21  [22],  142 
[143]  (v.  8  to  end>  44  [45].  69  [70],  85  [86] 
(last  two  verses). 

At  teroe,  50  [51J  21  [22],  142  [143]  (v.  8  to 
end). 

At  sext,  40  [41]  (first  four  verses),  90  [91]. 

At  none,  50  [51],  114  [116,  vv.  1-9],  115  |ll6, 
▼.  9  to  end],  116  [117]. 

At  vespers,  certain  verses  from  the  Psalms: 
Psa.  85  [86],  139  [140],  140  [141 J 141  [142],  120 
[121],  90  pi],  122  [123],  53  [54]. 

Compline  (called  peace  or  rest)  is  double.  The 
former  is  said  in  church  immediately  after  vespers ; 
the  latter  is  said  by  each  individual  in  private 
at  the  end  of  twilight. 

At  the  former  compline  are  said  Pss.  87  [88] 
(w.  1,  2, 4, 6),  12  [131 15  [161  16  [171 41  [421 
69  [70],  85  [86]  (last  two  verses),  26  [27]. 

At  the  latter,  42  [43]  (3  to  end) ;  the  follow- 
ing four  sections  from  Ps.  118  [119] :  **  £t  veniat 
super  me";  **Memor  esto  servi  tni";  **Iniqu<>8 
odio  habui";  '*  Appropinqnet  deprecatio";  35 
[36]  (9  to  end),  90  [911  122  [123}  53  [541 
150,  137  [138]  (last  two  versesX  141  [142] 
(6  to  end),  85  [86]  (last  two  verses),  4w 

In  the  Western  church  the  three  most  important 
distributions  of  the  Psalter  are,  (1)  ttis  Gregoriirn, 
(2)  the  Benedictine,  (3)  the  Amhrosian,  called 
respectively  after  the  names  of  their  reputed 
authors,  and  all,  with  change  of  detail  only,  in 
use  at  the  present  time.  Of  these,  the  Gregorian 
is  the  Psalter  of  the  secular  breviary  of  the 
Roman  obedience,  the  Benedictine  that  of  the 
monastic,  and  the  Ambroaian  that  of  the  diocese 
of  Milan.  Hence  the  two  former,  from  their 
wide-spread  adoption,  are  practically  of  most 
importance. 

Taking  them  In  order : — 

(1)  The  Gregorian  or  Homan  Psalter, 

The  following  is  the  distribution  "jnxta 
antiquiorem  psallendi  modum  Ecclesiae  Roroanae, 
ex  antiquis  monumentis  excerpta,*'  as  given  by 
Thomasius,  and  with  the  exception  of  two  points, 
which  will  be  noticed  in  their  place,  is  still  that 
of  the  present  Roman  breviary. 

On  Sunday,  at  matins,  Ad  vigHias  in  primo 
gain  oantu,  94  [95]  (said  daily) ;  in  noctum  1, 
Pss.  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  8,  9  [9  and  101  10  [HI  12 
[131  14  [15] ;  in  noctum  2,  15  [161  1^  [171 
17  [18] ;  in  noctum  3,  18  [191  19  L20J,  20  [21]. 

At  lauds  ("  Ad  matutinos  diluculo^').  92  [93],  99 
[1001  62  £631  ^^^  66  [671  ^^^  <»  one  psalm 
under  one  Gloria,  Benedicite*  (**  Benedictiones  sive 
canticnm  trium  puerorum  "),  148,  149,  150,  said 

•  Though  not  itrictly  psalms,  these  canticles  form  an 
Integral  part  of  the  ofBce,  and  require  notice. 
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under  one  Gloria,  and  culled  Laudtt^  Benedidua 
(**  Canticum  evangel  icum  Zachariae  "). 

At  pritne,  21  [22],  22  r2;i],  23  [24],  24  [25], 
25  [26],  53  [54],  1 17  [1 18],  118  [1 19].  (1 )  **  Beati 
inamHCulati ";  (2)  '*  In  qaocMiriget  *'  (said  under  one 
Gloria) ;  (3)  *•  Retribue  ";  (4)  **  Adhflcsit,"  under 
one  gloria/'  Athanasian  Creed  (^  Fides  CathoUca 
S.  Athanasii  Episcopi  **). 

[in  the  later  revisions  of  the  Roman  breviarr, 
Pss.  21  [22]— 25  [2i3]  are  not  said  on  Sunday  at 
prime,  but  are  thus  said  on  the  several  week 
dav^:— On  Mondiy,  Ps.  23  [24];  on  Ttuaday, 
24  [-5];  on  H  #rfi«rs(ijy,  25  [26] ;  on  Thurtday, 
22  [23] ;  on  Fridai/,  2i  [22].  This  is  the  first 
change  abore  alluded  to.  In  the  Samm  and 
other  English  breviaries  the  old  arrangement 
by  which  these  paalms  were  all  said  on  Sunday 
wtis  adhered  to.] 

On  Sundays  from  Septuageitima  to  Palm  Sunday 
inclusive^  the  following  changes  are  made  : — 

At  faudsy  instead  of  the  two  Psalms  ^2  [93], 
and  99  [100],  50  [51]  and  117  [118]  are  said. 

At  prtW,  instead  of  117  [118],  92  [93]  is 
■aid. 

At  terce,  118  [119]  (  (5)  «  Ugem  pone,"  and 
(6)  **Et  veniat*;  (7)  "Memor  esto,"  and  (8) 
wPortio  mea";  (9)  "  Bonitaiem,"  and  (10) 
**  Manus  tuae,"  under  three  glorias). 

At  aext,  118  [119]  (  (11)  "Defecit,"  and  (12) 
"In  aeternum**;  (13)  "  Quomodo,"  and  (14) 
"Lucema";  (15)  "Iniquos,"  and  (16)  "Fed," 
under  three  uhriaa). 

At  mm*,  118  [119]  ((17)  •*  Mirabilia,".  and 
(18)  "Justus  es";  (19)  "Clamari,"  and  (20) 
"Vide'';  (21)  " Princi|jes"  and  (22)  "Appro- 
pinqnet,"  under  three  ffhriaay. 

These  psalms  are  said  daily  at  terce,  text,  and 
none,  voKatecer  be  the  office. 

At«sper«,  109  [110],  110  [111],  HI  [112], 
112  [113],  113  [114  and  115].     M'Hfnifioat. 

At  ami/)/in«.  4,  oO  [31].  w.  1-6,  90  [91],  133 
[134],  IfuTUi  diimtti$.  These  psalms  are  said 
daily  ai.  compline,  tohatever  be  the  office. 

oil  Monday,  at  matins  (in  the  noctum),  26 
[27],  27  [281 28  [29],  29  [30],  30  [31],  31  [32], 
32  [33],  33  [34],  34  [35],  35  [36],  36  [37],  37 
[38]. 

At  lauds,  50  [51],  5, 62  [6.3]  and  66  [67]  (said 
under  one  ffhria\  Song  of  fsaiah  (**  Confitcbor," 
Is.  xii.),  148,  149,  150  (said  un  Jer  one  gloria), 
BenedUxtus, 

At  prime,  53  [54],  118  [119]  (the  first  four 
sections,  said  under  two  glorias  as  on  Sunday). 

[These  psalms  are  said  on  every  week  day, 
whether  a  festival  or  not,  eicept  where  specially 
directed.] 

At  vespers,  114  [116,  vv.  1-9].  115  [116, 
ver.  10  to  end],  116  [117],  119  [120],  120  [121], 
Maqnifcat. 

[On  ordinary  week  days  throughout  the  year, 
except  in  Eastertide,  at  all  the  honrx  except 
nocturns,  Ps.  50  [51]  is  said  with  iniereessory 
prayers  (in  precibus).Ji 

N.B.— In  the  later  revisions  of  the  breviary 
this  is  no  longer  the  case,  i'reces  (cnrt;iiled) 
are  only  said  in  Advent,  Lent,  and  on  a  few 
other  days  of  fasting,  in  which  Ps.  129  [130]  is 
said  at  lauds,  and  50  [51]  at  vespers.  At  the 
little  hours  no  psalm  is  i>aid  at  preces.  Here 
al.so  the  English,  which  were  not  subject  to  this 
revision,  retained  the  old  arrangement.  This  is 
the  second  of  the  two  points  changed,  which 
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were  mentioned  at  the  outset  as  alont  of  say 
importance. 

On  Tuesday,  at  matina.  In  the  noctum,  38 
39  [40],  40  t4l],  41  [42],  43  [44],  44 
'     ■    46   [47],  47   [48],  48  [49J  49 
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At  lauds,  50  [51],  42  [43],  62  [63],  and  68 
[67]  (said  as  one,  as  before).  Song  of  Hez^kuth 
("Ego  dixi,"  Is.  xxxviii.  10),  14S,  1'49,.150(m 
before),  Henedict'ts. 

At  vesi.ers,  121  [122],  122  [123],  123  [124], 
124  [12.)],  125  [126],  Jiagnifoat. 

On  Wednesday,  at  /natitts,  52  [53],  54  [551 55 
[66],  56  [571  57  [58],  58  [591  59  [60],  60  [61J 
61  [6  J],  63  [64].  65  [^6].  67  [68]. 

At  lauds,  50  [51],  64  [65],  62  [63],  and  66 
[67],  The  Song  of  Hfmnati  ('♦Exsultarit,**  1 
Sam.  ii.),  148,  149,  15#,  Kew-dictus. 

At  vespers,  126  [127].  127  [128],  128  [129], 
129  [130],  130  [131],  Maguifcat. 

On  Thunidav,  at  matins,  68  [69],  69  [70].  70 
[711  71  [72],  72  [73],  73  [74],  74  [75].  75  [76], 
76  [77],  77  [78],  78  [79],  79  [80]. 

At  lauds,  50  [51],  89  [90],  62  [63],  Aod  66 
[67],  ne  iit,ng  of  Moses  ("Untemos,"  Ex.  x?.), 
148,  149,  150.  lienedictns. 

At  uppers,  131  [132],  132  [133],  134  [135], 
135  [136],  136  [137],  Magnificat. 

On  Friday,  at  matins,  80  [81],  81  [82],  83 
[8.3].  as  [84],  84  [85],  85  [861  86  [871  87  [88], 
88  [89],  93  [94],  95  [96],  96  [97], 

At  huds,  50  [51],  142  [143],  62  [63],  and  66 
[67],  The  Somf  of  ffabakkuh  ("  Domine  aodivi," 
Hub.  iii.),  148.  149,  150,  Beuedictus. 

At  vespers,  137  [138],  138  [1391  139  [140], 
140  [141],  141  [142],  M'gnifoat.      . 

On  Siiturdny,  at  matins,  97  [98],  98  [99].  99 
loOl  100  [101],  101  [102],  102  [103],  103 
1041  104  [105],  105  [106],  106  [1071  107 
108],  108  [109]. 

.At  lauds,  50  [51],  91  [92],  62  [63],  and  BB 
[67],  The  Song  of  Moses  ('^Attende  ooelam," 
Deut.  xxxii.),  148,  149,  150,  Benedirtus 

At  respers,  143  [144],  144  [145],  145  [1461 
146  [147,  vv.  1-11],  147  [147,  ver.  12  to  endj 
Magnijioat 

The  outline  of  the  scheme  is  thus  seen  to  be 
very  simple.  The  psalms  from  1  to  I08[109jar« 
said  in  order  at  matins,  and  the  remainder,  from 
109  [110]  to  the  end,  at  vespers,  throughout  the 
week,  omitting  those  psalms  which  are  said  at 
other  hours,  and  are  thus  distributed : — 

On  Sunday,  at  matiiiS,  in  the  first  noctnra, 
twelve  psalms ;  in  the  second  and  third,  three 
psalms  in  each. 

On  week  days,  twelve  psalms  said  in  one  noc- 
tum. 

At  vespers,  five  pss  1ms  are  said  daily. 

For  the  other  hours,  at  Ootids,  five  psalms  [C«. 
what  reckons  as  five]  are  said  daily. 

At  j.'Time,  three  daily,  with  additional  psalms 
on  Sundnv. 

At  terce,  sext,  and  nofM^  three  daily. 

At  compHne,  four  daily. 

In  addition,  Bened'cu^  is  said  daily  at  Ian<1s, 
as  are  MagHiJuiat,t^t  ves^iers  and  Nunc  dimiStii  at 
compline. 

Into  the  festal  arrangements  of  the  Psalter  it 
is  not  necessary  to  enter.  The  chief  vmriatioos 
are  the  following : — 

In  festivab  of  nine  lessonty  nine  psalms  taken 
from  the  matin  psalms  an  said  at  matins  in 
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thr-ee  noctarns  of  three  psalms  each,  instead  of 
the  psalms  in  course* 

At  lattdt  and  vespen^  the  Sunday  psalms  are 
for  the  most  p:trt  said,  instead  of  the  psalms  in 
course.  At  vespers  on  festivals,  Ps.  116  [117]  is 
often  substituted  for  the  last  Sunday  ]tsalm,  1 13 
£114  and  115].  iCarlier  usage  aissigned  special 
psalms  for  lauJs  and  vespers  much  more  rarely 
than  was  afterwards  the  case. 

(2)  Tke  Benedictine  or  Mtmaatic  Pnolier, 

The  germ  of  the  monastic  rite  is  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  solitaries  of  Egypt. 
St.  Benedict  framed  a  rite  for  monks,  which  was 
approved  by  Gregory  the  Great,  and  henceforth 
adopted  for  the  use  of  monastic  congregations. 
It  is  used,  with  slight  modifications  of  detail,  by 
the  Cistercians,  Carthusians,  and  other  monastic 
orders.  The  .so-called  .mendicant  orders  use 
the  secular  breviary. 

The  main  idea^  so. to  speak,  of  the  distribution 
of  the  Psalter  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Gre- 
gorian office,  that  the  Psalter  should  be  siiid 
once  a  week,  but  the  order  in  which  it  is  said 
difieni  in  many  important  points.  Dealing  here 
with  the  psalms  only,  the  following  is  the  general 
outline  of  this  office : — 

At  matins  on  Sundays  there  are  three  nocturns; 
in  each  of  the  first  two,  six .  psalms  are  said ; 
and  in  the  third,  three .  canticles.  Week  days 
liave  twelve  psalms,  said  in  two  noctuiiis. 

At  lauds,  five  (ye.  what  count  as  five)  psalms 
are  said. 

At  each  of  the  leeaer  howrt,  three,  at  vespers 
four,  and  at  compline  three  psalms  are  said. 

The  following  is  the  distribution : — 

On  Sunday,  at  matins,  Pss.  3,  94  [95]  (these 
two  psalms  are  said  daily) ;  in  noctum  1 : — 20 
[21],  21  [22],  22  [23],  23  f24],  24  [25],  25  [26] ; 
in  noctum  2 :— 26  [27],  27  [28],  28  [29],  29  [30], 
30  [31],  31  [32] ;  in  ncftim  3,  three  canticles. 

At  Imds,  66  [67],  50  [51]  (these  two  psalms 
are  said  daily),  117  [118],  62  [63]  (these  two 
counting  as  one),  Benedicite,  148,  149,  150  (as 
oneX  Benedietus. 

In  Eastertide,  and  on  certain  other  festivals 
when  they  fall  on  Sundays,  instead  of  Pss.  50 
[•51]  and  117  [118],  these  two,  92  [93]  and  99 
[lOO],  are  said. 

At  prime,  118  [119]  ("  Beati "— "  In  quo 
corriget "— «  Retribue  "— "  Adhaesit  "—said  as 
four). 

At  teroe,  118  [119]  "Legem  pone"— «Et 
Teniat " — "  Memor  esto." 

At  sext,  118  [119]  "Portlo  mea"— "Boni- 
tatem  " — Manus  tuae." 

At  none,  118  [119]  "  Defecit "— "  In  acter- 
num  " — "  Quomodo  " — said  as  three. 

At  respers,  109  [110],  110  [111],  111  [112J 
112  [113],  ifa^ni/?oat. 

At  oom}4ine,  4,  90  [91],  133  [134].  These 
pta]m«  are  said  daily  throughout  the  year.  On 
the  three  days  before  Easter  30  [31]  tt.  1-6, 
and  Nunc  cUn^is  are  added. 

On  Monday,  at  matins,  in  noctum  1 :— 32  [33], 
83  [34],  34  [:35],  36  [37]  (said  in  two  parts, 
▼V.  1-26,  and  ver.  27  tp  end),  37  [3b]. 

In  noctum  2:— 38  [39],  39  [40],  40  [41],  41 
[421  43  [44],  44  [45} 

At  lauds,  66  [67],  50  [51],  5,  35  [36],  Song  of 
jMtt'ih  (U.  xii.X  148,  149,  150,  Benedkius, 

Atprmsy  1,  2,  6. 


At  Urce,  118  [119]  "  Lucema  "— ♦*  Iniquos  " 
— «  Feci." 

At  next,  1 18  [1 19]  *•  Mirabilia  "— "  Justus  es  " 
"Clamavi.* 

At  none,  118  [119]  **  Vide  "— •<  Principes  "— 
**Appropinquet. 

At  vespers,  113  [114  and  115],  114  [116,  vv. 
1-8]  115  [116,  ver.  9  to  end],  and  116  [117] 
(as  one),  128  [129],  Magnificat, 

On  7\iesdayj  at  matins,  in  noctum  1 : — 45  [46], 
46  [47],  47  [48],  48  [49],  49  [50],  51  [52]. 

In  noctum  2 :— 52  [53],  53  [54],  54  [55],  55 
[56],  57  [58],  58  [59]. 

At  lauds,  6^  [67],  50  [51],  42  [43],  56  [57], 
Sotig  of  ffezekiah  (Is.  xxxviii.),  148,  149,  150, 
Benedietus. 

At  prime.  7,  8,  9  (to  **  non  peribit  in  finem"  ), 
[9,  vv.  1-18]. 

At  terce,  119  [120],  120  [121],  121  [122], 

At  sext,  122  [1231  123  [124],  124  [125]. 

At  none,  125  [1-26].  126  [127],  127  [128]. 

These  psalms  are  said  at  terce,  sext,  and  nnme, 
on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday . 

At  veispers,  129  [130j,  130  [131],  131  [U2], 
132  [133],  Magnificat. 

On  Wednesday,  at  matins,  in  noctum  1  :— 59 
[60],  60  [61],  61  [62],  65  [66],  67  (pt.)  [68, 
vv.  1-18],  67  (pt.)  [68,  ver.  19  to  end]. 

In  9ioctum  2 :— 68  (pt.)  [69,  vv.  1-16],  68 
(pt.)  [69,  ver.  17  to  end],  69  [70],  70  [7 1],  71  [72], 
72  [73]. 

At  lauds,  66  [67],  50  [51],  63  [64],  64  [65], 
Song  of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii.),  148,  149,  150, 
Benedietus. 

At  priine,  9  (pt.)  [9,  ver.  19  to  end,  and  10],  10 
[11],  11  [121 

At  vespers,  134  [1351  13^  [1361  13^  [1371 
137  [1381  Magnificat. 

On  Thursday,  at  m-ttins,  in  nnctnm  1 : — 73  [741 
74  [751  76  [771  77  [78]  (in  two),  78  [79]. 

In  noctum  2 :— 79  [So],  80  [81],  81  [82],  82 
[831  83  [841  84  [85} 

At  hiuds,  66  [671  ^  Pll  87  [881  89  [901 
Song  of  Moses  (Ex.  xv.),  148,  149,  150,  Bena^ 
dwhu. 

At  prime,  12  [131  13  [141  14  [151 

At  vespers,  138  [139]  (in  two),  139  [140],  140 
[1411  Magnificat. 

On  Friday,  at  matins,  in  noctum  1 : — 85  [861 
86  [871  88  [89]  («n  two).  92  [931  93  [94]. 

In  noctum  2 :— 95  [961  96  [971  97  [98],  98 
[991  99  [lOul  100  [101]. 

At  lauds,  66  [67],  50  [51],  75  [76],  91  [92], 
Song  of  Hahakkuk  (Hab.  iii.)  (in  three  divisions), 

148,  149,  150,  Benedietus. 

ktprmie,  15  [161  16  [171  ^7  [18]  (1-24). 
At  vespers,   141  [142],  143  [144]  (in  two), 
144  [145]  (1-9),  Magnificat. 

On  Saturday,  in  noctum  1 :— 101  [1021  102 
[1031  103  [104]  (in  two),  104  [105]  (in  two). 

In  noctum  2  :— 105  [106]  (in  two),  106  [107] 
(in  two),  107  [1081  1<^8  [1091 

At  lauds,  66  [67],  50  [51],  142  [1431  ^^ng 
of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxii.)  (in  two  divisions),  148, 

149,  150,  Benedietus. 

At  prime,  17  [18]  (25, "  Cumsancto,"  to  end), 
18  [191  19  [201 

At  vespers,  144  [145]  (10,  "  Confiteantnr,"  to 
end),  145  [1461 1*^  [1*7,  vr.  1-111  1*7  [147, 
ver.  12  to  endl  Magnificat.    . 
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The  general  plan  then  is  this  :~- 

Pu.  1-19  [20]  are  said  at  prime  on  week  dajs, 
beginning  on  Monday,  three  each  day. 

Pes.  20  [21]— 108  [109],  are  said  at  noctwrw 
throughout  the  week,  beginning  on  Sunday, 
twelve  each  day,  said  in  two  noctwma  of  six 
psainu  each. 

p88.  108  [109]  to  end  are  said  at  vespers 
throughout  the  week,  four  each  day. 

Psalms  which  are  said  in  other  parts  of  the 
office  are  omitted  when  they  occur  in  coume. 

Ps.  118  [119]  it  said  at  pritrte  on  Sunday, 
and  at  teroe,  eext^  and  none  on  Sunday  and 
Monday. 

Certain  of  the  gradual  psalms  are  said  at  ter<», 
sexty  and  none  daily  on  each  of  the  other  week 
days. 

Pss.  3  and  94  [95]  are  said  daily  before 
nodtwns. 

Pss.  66  [67],  50  [511  148,  149,  150,  are  said 
daily  at  lauds. 

Benedktus  is  said  daily  at  Icnuis,  and  Magmfioat 
daily  at  vespers. 

In  compering  these  two  great  psalters  of  the 
Western  church,  the  Benedictine  arrangement 
appears  somewhat  inferior  in  simplicity  to  the 
Gregorian.  The  reason  for  beginning  the  psalms 
on  Monday  at  prime  is  not  obTions,  and  the 
division  of  the  longer  psalms  into  parts,  so  as  to 
equalize  in  some  degree  the  length  of  the 
psalmody  on  different  days,  while  the  number  of 
psalms  is  the  same,  is  not  without  awkwardness 
when  the  divisions  of  a  psalm  fall  into  different 
days  (see  prine  and  vespers  for  Friday  and 
Saturday).  The  distribution  of  the  psalms  for 
the  little  hour  is  also  less  natural.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  greater  variety  in  the  psalms  at 
lauds,  though  one  misses  the  daily  use  of  Ps. 
62  [63],  and  the  psalms  at  noctu^  are  more 
nearly  of  the  same  length  than  in  the  Gregorian 
Pbalt«fr. 

(3)  We  come  now  to  the  Ambrosian  Psalter, 
equally  venerable  and  interesting  with  the  two 
preceding  and  more  carious,  and  still  a  living 
rite,  though  o{  much  less  practical  importance, 
owing  to  the  small  area  over  which  it  is  osed. 
In  its  main  features,  it  is  doubtless  the  work  of 
St.  Ambrose,  and  shows  Eastern  influences. 

The  chief  peculiarity  in  this  rite  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  matin  psalms  (1-108  [109]), 
which  are  divided  into  ten  decwiaej  and  are  gone 
through  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight.  Each 
decuria  is  divided  into  three  noctwrnSf  and  is 
said  under  three  antiphons,  one  to  each  noctum ; 
and  gloria  is  said  only  at  the  end  of  each  noctum. 
The  decuriae  are  as  follows: — 


Decuria  I.  Pss.  1-16 


II. 
III. 
IV. 

V. 

VL 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 


17 
31 

41 
51 
61 
71 
81 


17 
18 
32 
42 

r52' 

62 
72 
'82' 


31" 

41' 

51" 

61' 

71' 

8l1. 

9f 

[101]. 


91  1 92' 

101  tio2]^i68''[i69]. 

The  name  decuria  is  plainly  derived  from  the 
fact  that  they  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  first, 
second,  and  tenth,  contain  ten  psalms.  Psalms 
which  are  said  in  other  parts  of  the  office  are 
also  said  in  course. 


The  psalms  at  matins  are  thus  arranged : — 
There  is  no  invitatory  psalm,  but  in  its  plsoe 
the  first  part  of  the  Song  of  the  three  ChUdren 
(called  Benedictus,  as  distingnished  from  the 
second  part,  known  as  Benedidtey,  This  is  said 
daily. 

On  Snnday  no  psalms  are  said;  but  thre« 
oantksleSy  one  in  each  noctum. 

Matins,  on  Sunday,  in  noctum  1,  Song  cf 
Jsaiah  ("De  nocte  vigilat,"  Is.  xzvi.);  ia 
noctum  2,  Song  of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii.); 
in  noctum  3,  in  winter.  Song  of  HiAakkJt 
(Hab.  iii.);  in  fummdr,  Bong  of  Jonah 
(Jon.  ii.). 
On  Monday  in  the  Jirst  week    .      Decuria    L 

(Feri*  2"  m  Hebdomada  1—.) 
2\iesday         ....  IL 

WednMdag    ....  III. 

Thursday       ....  lY. 

Friday V. 

Saturday,  in  noctum  1,  Song  of  Motes 
(Ex.  XV.);  in  nocturns  2  and  3,  Ps. 
118  [119],  1«88,  said  consecutively, 
but  divided  into  parts,  one  in  each 
noctum. 
On  Monday  in  the  second  week .  Decnxia  VI. 
Tuesday  ....  Til. 

Wednesday     ....  VIIL 

Thursday        •        •        •         •  IX. 

Friday X. 

Saturday,  in  noctum  1,  Song  of  Moses 
(as  in  first  week) ;  in  nocturns  2  and 
3,  Ps.  118  [119],  89  (« In  aetemnm") 
to  end,  said  as  in  the  first  week. 
The  first  decuria  is  said   on   Monday  after 
Septuagesima  Sunday.     The  regular  conrse  ii 
interrupted  by  holy  week  (called  authentic  week) 
and   iCaster  we^k.     Dec  i.  is  said   on   Monday 
after  Low   Sunday  (Fer.  2*  post  albas).    The 
course  is  again  interrupted  by  Whitsunday  snd 
Corpus  Christi,  with  their  octaves,  and  on  the 
Friday  after    the    octave  of    Corpus    Chriiti, 
Dec  X.  is  said  ;  and  so  on. 

Lauds.  On  Sundays,  Benedictus  (Song  of  Zachs- 
riah).  Song  of  Moses  (**  Cantemus,'*  Ex.  xr.), 
Benedidte,  Pss.  148,  149, 150, 116  [117],  adirect 
psalm  (**  Psalmus  directus  "),  so  called  becsu«c 
said  straight  through  and  not  antiphonally,  ssA 
sometimes  a  psabn  of  four  verses,  so  called 
because  four  verses  only,  almost  always  the  Sm 
four,  are  said. 

On  week  days  (except  Saturdays),  Benedictus, 
Pss.  50  [51],  148,  149,  150,  116  [117],  a  direct 
psalm,  and  a  psa/m  of  four  verses. 

On  Saturdays,  Benedictus,  Pss.  117  [1181 
148,  149,  150,  116  [1171  a  direct  psalm,  and 
a  psahn  of  four  verses. 

The  direct  ps'thns  are  these.  They  are  the 
same  for  both  weeks. 

Sunday,  92  [93]  (said  also  on  festivals). 
Monday,  53  [541^  Tuesdav,  66  £67].  Wednes- 
day, 69  £70].  Thursday,' 112  [113].  Friday, 
142  [143].  Saturday,  89  [90]. 
The  psalms  of  four  verses  are : — 
Monday,  in  the  first  week,  5,  w.  1-4 ;  in  ike 
second  week,  83  [841  vv.  1-4.  Tuesday  (in 
both  weeksX  87  [88],  w.  1-4.  W«»dnesday,  66 
[67],  vv.  1-4.  Thursday,  62  [63],  w.  1-4. 
Friday,  107  [108],  w.  1-4.  Saturday,  88  [89], 
w.  1-4. 

On  ordinary  Sundays  there  is  no  psalm  of  four 
verses.     The  psalms  at  the  other  hours  are 
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nearly  the  same  as  the  Gregorifiii  for  the  sane 
hours,  and  were  doubtless  taken  from  that 
psalter. 

Prime,  53  [54],  118  [119]  (first  fonr  sections, 
said  as  two^  Athanaaian  Creed  (said  daily, 
and  headed  SymMtan), 

These  psalms  are  said  daily  on  Sundays  and 
week  days.  In  the  week  day  office  ("  in  officio 
feriali  "j  50  [61]  is  said  also  **  in  precibus." 

Terce,  118  [119]  (next  six  sections,  said  as 
three,  as  in  the  Greeorian  P^talter).  Also  in  the 
week  day  office,  50  [51],  **  in  precibus." 

Sejet,  118  [119]  (next  six  sections,  said  as 
three).  In  the  week  day  office,  56  [57],  **  in 
precibt's." 

yoM,  118  [119]  (next,  and  last,  six  sections, 
said  as  three).  In  the  week  day  office,  85  [86], 
**  in  precibus." 

Vespers.  The  daily  psalms,  including  Magnifi^ 
caU  are  the  same  as  the  Gregorian,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  psalm  of  four  verses  on  week  days,  and 
in  special  seasons  on  Sundays,  These  are— on 
Monday,  8,  rv.  1-4.  Tuesday,  14  [15],  rr.  1-4. 
Wednesday,  30  [31],  rv.  1-4.  Thursday,  36 
[37],  VT.  1-4.  Friday,  74  [75],  vr.  1-4. 
Saturday,  91  [92],  vv.  1-4. 

Compline.  The  daily  psalms  are  4, 30  [31],  rr. 
1-6,  90  [91],  132  [133],  133  [134],  116  [117], 
Nunc  dimittts,  and  in  the  week  day  office  12  [13j, 
**  in  precibus." 

There  is  no  distinction  between  the  weeks  in 
any  of  the  hours  bat  matins  and  lauds. 

The  festal  arrangement  of  psalms  differs  in 
the  following  points.  The  psalms  at  matins  are 
unchanged  except  on  a  few  special  days  and 
seasons,  when  a  complicated  series  of  psalms  and 
extracts  of  psalms,  of  varying  number,  and  not 
arranged  according  to  their  older  in  the  Psalter, 
is  said. 

On  vespers,  at  festivals,  instead  of  the  psalms 
In  course,  two  pealms,  the  latter  followed  by 
183  [134]  and  116  [117],  the  three  said  under 
one  gtofia,  are  said  at  difKrent  parts  of  the  office. 

The  direct  psalms,  and  psalms  of  four  verses, 
Tary.  The  psnlms  throughout  are  said  according 
to  the  old  Italian  version  (*'  Veterem  septuaginta 
rersionem  "),  as  in  the  breviary  of  the  canons  of 
the  Vatican  Basilica  at  Rome. 

It  will  not  have  escaped  notice,  as  bearing  upon 
the  connexion  of  the  church  of  Milan  with  the 
East,  that  the  decuria  of  the  Ambrosian  rite  have 
a  close  family  likeness  to  the  oathismata  of  the 
Eastern  church,  and  that  the  psalms  said  ^  in 
precibus  "  at  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours 
are  among  those  said  at  the  corresponding  hours 
in  the  Eastern  Psalter.  The  difference  between 
the  office  for  Saturday  and  that  for  other  days 
of  the  week  is  strong  evidence  of  such  connexion. 

The  Mozarahic  rite  has  the  strange  peculiarity, 
that  the  psalms  are  never  said  in  course.  In  the 
first  three  weeks  of  Lent,  and  on  a  few  other 
days  psalms  are  said  at  teroe,  sext,  and  none 
instead  of  the  fixed  psalms,  three  at  each  hour ; 
and  a  psalm  is  said  at  vespers,  but  the  order  in 
which  they  are  taken  is  very  irregular,  and  while 
many  psalms  are  frequently  repeat«'d,  nothing 
like  the  wjiole  psalter  is  said,  lliis  peruliarity  is 
so  unlike  what  is  found  in  any  other  known  rite 
that  some  have  conjectured  that  the  distribution 
of  the  psalms  as  said  in  regular  course  has 
dropped  out  of  the  breviary  as  we  possess  it; 
aiul  that  in  its  present  shape  it  only  contains 
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the  fixed  psalms  at  the  daily  hours  and  those 
for  special  days.  This,  however,  as  far  as  we 
are  aware,  is  pure  conjecture. 

The  following  are  the  psalms  assigned  to  the 
several  hows.  The  psalms  are  said  after  the 
ol(i  version,  and  not  after  the  Vulgate. 

At  matins,  Pss.  3,  50  [51],  56  [57],  or  one  of 
them. 

At  hud%  a  eanticle  (varying),  Benedictiu 
(i.e.  an  abridgment  of  both  parts  of  the  Song  of 
the  Three  Children)  not  said  <*  in  feriis ",  148, 
149,  150. 

At  aurora  (said  before  prime  on  week  days, 
throughout  the  year,  **  in  diebus  feriis  per  totum 
annum**),  69  [70],  118  [119]  (**  Beati  immacu- 
laU  '*— *«  In  quo  corriget^*— ■♦*  Retribue  '*). 

At  prime,  66  [67],  144  [145]  (in  two),  112 
[113],  119  [118]  ("Adbaesit  pavimento*'— 
**  Legem  pone* — "  Et  veniat  '*X  and  on  Sunday 
and  festivals,  Te  Deum. 

At  terce,  94  [95],  118  [119]  ("Memor  esto"— 
"Portio  mea"— «  Bonitatem  "). 

At  sext,  52  [53],  118  [1 19]  («  Feci  judicium  **— 
"Mirabilia"— "Justus  es  Domiue**). 

At  none,  145  [1461  121  [1221  122  [1231 
123  [124]. 

At  vespers  (no  psalms  on  ordinary  Sundays 
and  week  days). 

At  ot>mi>/M«,4  (two  last  verses),  133  [1341  90 
[91]. 

live  later  Western  arrangements  of  the  Psalter, 
such  as  those  of  Cardinal  Quignon,  or  of  the 
reformed  French  breviaries,  besides  being  of  less 
interest,  are  not  within  our  limits  of  time. 

[H.  J.  H.] 

PSALTEB.  When  we  call  to  mind  the  use 
which  has  been  made  of  the  Psalms  in  both 
Jewish  and  Christian  churches,  we  must  expect 
to  find  distinct  volumes  containing  them.  Thus 
there  are  in  the  Bodleian  Library  alone  eleven 
Hebrew  MSS.  containing  the  Psalms  without 
any  oCher  book,  and  in  the  main  without  noto 
or  commentary.  It  would  seem  evident  that 
these  MSS.  were  prepared  for  devotional  use. 

2.  And  so  we  find,  even  in*  the  west  of 
Europe,  a  few  early  MSS.  containing  the  Psalms 
in  Greek.  The  most  famous  and  the  most 
beautiful  of  these  is  the  Greek  Psalter,  in  the 
Stadt-Bibliothek  at  Ziirich,  which  Tischendorf 
reproduced  in  his  Anecdota  S^icra.  In  this,  as 
in  all  other  Greek  Psalters,  according  to  2^caria 
(Bibliotheca  Ritualis,  p.  80,  ed  1776^  the  Psalms 
are  followed  by  the  ten  canticles  of  the  Greek 
church,  as  they  are  also  in  the  Alexandrine 
MS.  Tischendorf  mentions  six  such  psalters. 
Of  these  the  Veronese  contains  the  Magnificat 
but  not  the  song  of  Zachariah  or  of  Simeon. 
The  Zurich  MS.  contains  the  tifufos  itaOivhs  of 
the  Alexandrine  MS.  and  the  three  canticle* 
from  St.  Luke.  The  others  contain  (apparently) 
the  three  canticles.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
Veronese  Psalter,  Isaiah  xxvi.  9-20  is  displaced 
for  the  hymn  in  Isaiah  v.  1-9.  (See  Canticles.) 

3.  The  Greek  Psalms  were  used  in  some  of 
the  monastic  churches  of  Italy,  and  possibly  of 
France,  even  as  late  as  the  8th  century,  after 
these  churches  had  become  otherwise  thoroughly 
Latinised.  For  this  purpose  copies  of  the 
Greek  Psalms  were  made  in  which  were  repro- 
duced the  Gieek  words  in  Latin  letters  ;  thus — 
^  Meta  su  e  arche  en  imera  tes  dynameos  su  en 
te  lamprotete  ton  agion.'*    Tha  oldest  MS.  of 
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this  character  extant  is  the  famous  Veronese 
Psalter  to  which  we  hare  already  referred.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  of  the  6th  century.  Its  con- 
tents are  printed  by  Bianchini  in  his  Vindiciae, 
with  a  facsimile  of  two  pages.  The  Septuagint 
in  Latin  letters,  is  on  the  left  page,  the  old 
**  Itala  "  on  the  right.  It  contains  the  apocry- 
phal Psalm  }*U8illu$  eram  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
but  this  (in  Bianchini's  opinion)  was  added  by  a 
writer  of  the  7th  century. 

Another  fiunous  psalter  forms  part  of  the 
Codex  Seguerianus,  the  Paris  manuscript  of 
Cyprian  (St.  Germain  det  Pr^  18t>,  now  Paris, 
10,592).  The  Psalter  was  considered  by  the 
Benedictines  to  be  of  the  7th  century.*  It 
contains  the  (xreek,  and  a  Latin  rersion  **  very 
different  from  ours "  (N<moeau  TraiU:,  tom.  iii. 

{».  55,  note),  in  two  colnmna.  There  is  the 
atter  portion  of  another  psalter,  Greek  and 
Latin,  at  St.  Gall.  (No.  17);  this  is  of  the 
10th  century.  It  contains  the  Canticles,  and 
also  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Apostles'  Creed,  and 
also  a  Litany  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

4.  The  Library  of  St.  Germain  des  Prte  con- 
tained a  beautiful  MS.,  which,  according  to 
tradition,  belonged  to  St.  Germanus  himself; 
the  vellum  is  coloured  purple.  The  letters  are 
silver,  except  that  the  names  of  God  are  in 
gold  ;  it  is  now  in  the  National  Library  in 
France,  No.  11,947.  A  facsimile  is  given  by 
Silvestre,  vol.  ii.  plate  113.  It  is  considered 
possibly  to  be  of  the  6th  century  (see  Bibliotheque 
de  vAioie  des  CharteSy  series  vi.  vol.  iii.  p.  343). 
It  is  represented  as  having  the  famous  words — 
**Dominu8  regnavit  a  ligno"  (Psalm  xcv.), 
whence  it  would  appear  that/it  contains  either 
the  old  translation,  or  what  is  called  the  Soman 
version  of  Jerome.  This  Roman  version  was 
the  result  of  Jerome's  first  attempt  to  correct 
the  translation  current  in  his  day,  which  he  did, 
according  to  his  own  account,  after  the  Septna- 
gint  *'  licet  cursim  "  (Migne,  xxix.  121).  This 
was  done  at  the  request  of  pope  Damasus ;  and 
it  was  in  use  at  Rome  for  some  centuries,  and  is 
still  used  at  the  Vatican  Basilica.  Indeed,  the 
Canticles  of  the  modem  Breviary  follow  this 
version.  It  seems  to  have  been  brought  into 
England  with  St.  Augustine,  and  so  was  used 
at  Canterbury.  Copies  are  found  in  the  British 
Museum,  Vespasian  A.  1  (to  be  described  just 
now) ;  Regius  II.  B.  5 ;  and  also  in  the  (Cam- 
bridge Psalter,  Ff.  i.  23. 

5.  The  Psalter,  Vespasian  A.  1,  has  peculiar 
interest.  By  comparing  it,  page  by  page,  with 
the  account  of  a  volume  described  by  Thomas 
of  Elmham,  as  having  been  placed  **  super 
tabulam  magni  altaris,"  ^  at  the  chtirch  of  the 
great  monastery  of  St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  one  that  is 
so  described ;  the  contents  correspond  exactly  in 
the  two,  although  unfortunately  the  modem 
paging;,  which  differs  from  the  original  reckoning 
of  the  folia,  produces  some  confusion.    It  begins 


»  1  Ater  wrJtprs  say  of  the  8tn  century. 

^  The  position  of  the  volumes  mentioned  by  Elmbsm 
may  be  seen  in  the  MS.  In  the  library  of  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge ;  a  copy  of  the  drawing  is  given  in  Dugdale'a 
Jionastiermt  under  St.  Augustine's  monastery,  Usnter- 
bury.  The  work  of  Thomas  of  Elmham  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  STies  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  but  un- 
fo:ittnately  the  drawing  was  omitted. 


with  the  tract  "Omnis  scriptura  divinitus  in- 
spirata,"  which  is  followed  by  the  letter  of 
Damasus  to  Jerome,  and  Jerome's  reply.  Then 
it  contains  an  account  of  the  various  books  into 
which  the  Psalms  are  divided:  this  and  other 
similar  matters  fill  up  the  first  ten  leaves.. 
According  to  the  account  of  Thomas,  the  eleventh 
leaf  began  with  the- text  of  the  Psalter,  having 
on  it  a  picture  of  "Samuel  the  Priest.**  This 
leaf  has  been  tom  out,  and  so  the  first  Psalm 
is  missing,  the  next  leaf  beginning  with  I'salni  ii. 
V.  4,  "Qui  habitat."  The  picture  of  Christ, 
which  is  now  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
volume,  was  clearly  inserted  at  the  binding, 
when  the  old  silver  figure  of  our  Lord  was 
removed.  There  are  a  few  curious  drawings  in 
the  volume,  and  at  the  end  of  Ksalm  d.  there 
comes,  apparently  on  an  inserted  leaf,  the 
apocryphal  Psalm  "  Pusillus  eram."  The  can- 
ticles for  the  various  days  of  the  week  follow, 
and  the  hymn  "  Benedicite."  After  that  ve 
have  the  song  of  Zachariah,  the  "  Magnificat," 
and  three  old  hymns :  "  Splendor  patemae  "  for 
the  matins,  "Creator  omnium"  for  vespers, 
and  the  "  Rex  etene  "  for  Sundays.  Here  the 
original  volume  ended,  but  appended  to  it,  at  a 
confessedly  later  date,  we  find  the  "  Te  Deum," 
the  "  Fides  Catholica,"  and  a  few  prayers.  This 
volume  has  of  course  attracted  great  attention. 
Some  a(x;ount  of  it  will  be  found  in  Professor 
Wettwood's  PaUteographia  Sacra,  No.  40,  and  in 
the  same  writers  JtfmiatHivs,  p.  10,  plate  3. 
The  early  part  of  this  MS.  is  supposed  to  be  of 
the  8th  century,  and  so  falls  witiiin  our  date. 
(It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  St.  Augustine's 
Psalter.)  The  others  which  we  have  mentioned 
are  assigned  to  the  10th  and  11th  respectively. 

6.  In  the  public  library  at  Rouen  there  is  a 
psalter  which  belonged  origiuRlly  to  the  abbey  of 
St.  Evroult  in  Normandy,  and  ^om  that  passed 
to  the  church  of  St.  Ouen.  An  account  or'  this 
is  given  in  Silvestre,  vol.  iv.,  and  in  Pi-of.  West- 
wood's  MmiatHre8y  p.  81.  The  Benedictines 
(iVouMoii  Ttaiti^  ii.  226)  considered  it  to  be  of 
the  7th  or  8th  century ;  Prof.  Westwood  of  the 
10th.  It  contains  the  two  more  recent  transit* 
tions  of  Jerome  in  parallel  columns,  the  one 
which  he  corrected  from  the  Septuagint  version 
of  Origen's  ffexapia,  and  which,  from  its  ob- 
taining use  north  of  the  Alps,  is  called  the 
Galilean  Psalter  and  has  subsequently  beea 
adopted  in  the  Vulgate ;  the  other,  which  he 
tixik  direct  from  the  Hebrew,  and  is  therefore 
called  the  Hebraic  A  marginal  note,  ccmsidered 
to  be  of  the  11th  century,  has  been  found  in  the 
volume:  "Hoc  psalterium  anglicum  est,  ut  ipsa 
littera  manifestat  "  {Aouveau  Traits,  p.  38:3). 

Of  the  Gallican  Psalter  we  have  numerous  copies, 
because  this  version  was  adopted  in  the  writinj^- 
schools  of  Charlemagne,  after  orders  were  given 
that  every  priest  should  possess  his  own  {waiter. 
There  are  several  volumes  containing  this  version, 
of  remarkable  beauty  and  interest.  One  is  to 
the  library  at  Vienna  (No.  1861),  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  prepared  by  the  order  of 
Charlemagne  for  presentation  to  the  pope  Ha- 
drian I.  Of  this  there  is  a  long  account  in 
Kolzar's  Catalogue,  vol.  i.  pp.  347-415.  and  a 
facsimile  in  Silvestre,  it  126;  see,  too,  Denis,!, 
xxviii.  Of  another  beautiful  copy  notice  has 
been  given  by  the  Palaeographical  Society  (see 
Plates  Ixix.  Ixz.  xciii.);  this  seems  to  have  be- 
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longed  to  the  emperor  Lothair,  A.D.  825.  A 
third  is  in  the  great  librarj  at  Paris  (1152),  and 
retains  still  the  beautifal  ivory  plaques  which 
formed  its  onginal  binding.  This  belonged  to 
Charles  the  Eald  (see  Silrestre,  ii.  129,  131> 
Another  of  almost  equal  beauty  is  in  the  Douce 
collection  at  Oxford  (No.  59),  and  a  iifth  is  in 
the  library  of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cambridge 
(No.  272,  0.  5.  it  belonged  to  a  certain  count 
Achadeus).  The  same  GalUcan  renion  is  found 
in  the  celebrated  psalter  Claudius  C.  vii.,  which 
belonged  to  the  Cotton  collection,  but  is  now  in 
the  library  at  Utrecht.  The  Vienna  copy  has 
much  prefatory  matter,  corresponding  in  some 
degree  to  that  in  Vespasian  A.  1,  including, 
however,  the  creeds  of  St.  Gregory  of  Rome,  St. 
Gregory  of  Keocaesarea,  of  "Jerome"  and  St. 
Ambr(»e,  together  with  the  genuine  Nicene 
creed.  They  all,  or  almost  all,  contain  the  full 
series  of  Canticles,  the  **Te  Deun),"  the 
"  l^icunque  vult,"  the  "  Lord*s  Prayer,"  and  the 
Apocryphal  psalm.*  The  MSS.  assigned  to 
Lothair  and  Chai*les  the  Bald,  and  that  in  the 
C.  C.  C.  library,  contain  litanies  by  which,  in- 
deed, their  original  ownership  Is  established. 
There  is  another  MS.  in  the  library  at  Paris,  No. 
13,159,  which  contains  the  same  Cfallican  version, 
together  with  prayers  belonging  to  each  psalm, 
and  copies  of  two  litanies,  of  which  one  is  called 
**  Litania  calula,"  and  the  other  **  Litania  Gal- 
iica."  If  this  MS.  is  contemporary  with  the 
litanies  it  contains,  we  must  assign  it  to  some  date 
between  a.d.  795  and  800.  It  is  probably  later. 
It  contains  the  Athanasian  creed. 

8.  At  a  period  somewiint  below  our  date,  great 
attention  was  paid  to  St.  Jerome's  three  versions, 
and  sereral  psalters  are  in  existence  in  which  we 
hax'e  two  or  three  in  parallel  columns.  There  is 
one,  indeed,  in  the  Vatican  library  (Regin.  xi.) 
which  w:is  given  to  it  by  queen  Christina,  and  is 
assigned  by  some  authorities  to  the  7th,  the  6th,  or 
even  the  5th  century.  This  contains  the  Galilean 
and  Hebrew  in  parallel  columns.  In  the  library 
of  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge  is  a  volume  of  remark- 
able size  and  beauty,  in  which  are  found  the 
three  versions,  with  notes  in  the  intermediate 
spaces  and  margins.  A  volume  corresponding  to 
it  in  most  respects  (being  almost  a  facsimile)  is 
in  the  library  at  Paris,  No.  8846 ;  of  this  Sil- 
tre  gives  a  notice  in  vol.  iii.  no.  188.  The 
former  of  these  has  reproductions  of  the  drawings 
of  the  Utrecht  Psalter,  and  the  latter  has  some 
of  the  drawings. 

Further  information  as  to  later  psalters  will 
be  found  in  Prof.  West  wood's  works,  above  cited. 
Ad  account  of  an  important  Bamberg  psalter  is 
given  by  Dr.  S<:hdnfelder  in  the  Serapeum  of 
Kov.  1865.  This  has,  in  four  columns,  the 
GalUcan,  Roman,  and  Hebraic  versions,  and  the 
Greek  in  Latin  letters.  See,  too.  Cardinal 
Thomasius'  P^Milter,  published  separately  at  Rome, 
1697,  and  in  his  collected  works.  The  Psai- 
terium  Quincuplex  uf  J.  Le  Fevre,  published  first 
by  Henry  Stephens,  1509,  contains  in  the  text 
the  three  versions  of  Jerome,  and  in  a  kind  of 
appendix  the  Vetua  and  what  he  calls  "  PskU- 
ieriutn  Corwiliatum,*'  an  attempt  to  produce  a 
TerJ»ion  from  the  GalUcan  agreeing  "  more  with 
the  truth  and  the  Hebrew."  Mr.  Birch  of  the 
British  Mus<>um  promises  a  work  on  this  subject. 
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•  Gbtflemagne's  PsaKer  does  not  contain  this. 


Some  notes  on  more  recent  volumes  will  be 
found  in  the  writer's  volume  on  the  creeds, 
Murray,  1872,  chaps,  xxiii.  and  xxiv.  Copies  of 
Jerome's  Roman  and  Galilean  translations,  with 
the  <* obeli"  and  asterisks,  will  be  found  in 
Migne,  vol.  xxix.  pp.  11$M20;  of  the  Hebraic 
in  vol.xxviii.  pp.  1183-1806.  The  last  is  also 
given  from  the  Codex  Amiatinus,  in  the  notes  of 
the  edition  of  the  Vulgate  by  Tischendorf, 
Leipsic,  1873.  An  interesting  account  of  the 
Faaiterium  Aureum  of  St.  Gall  (no.  26)  has  been 
recently  published  by  the  Historical  Society  of 
St.  Gall,  but  it  is  mainly  occupied  with  its 
palaeographical  and  artistic  characteristics. 

[C.  A.  S.] 
PTOLEMAIS  (IN  Ctrenaioa)  or  Touo- 
MBTTA,  Diocesan  Synod  of,  a.d.  411,  under 
Synesins,  at  Which  Andronicns,  prefect  of  the 
Libyan  Pentapolis,  was  exeommxmicated  for  his 
cruelty.  The  letter  of  Synesius,  announcing 
this  to  the  other  bishops,  is  extant  (Mansi,  iv, 
1-8):  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

PTOLOMAEUS  (1),  martyr  with  Lndns  and 
Tertius,  buried  at  Alexandria ;  commemorated 
Oct.  19  {Vet  Rom,  Mart,\  AfaH,  Horn.;  Boll. 
Acta  SS.  Get.  8,  399.  Piolehaeub).  Aug.  23 
(Wand.). 

(8)  Martyr-  with  Ammon  and  others  at  Alex- 
andria ;  commemorated  Deo.  20  (Usuard.  Mart. ; 
Vet,  Horn.  Mart, ;  Mart.  Som.).  [C.  H.] 

PXJBLIA,  deaconess,  confessor  nnder  th^ 
emperor  Julian;  commemorated  Oct.  9  (Basil. 
Menol.).  [C.  H.] 

PUBlilUS  (1),  bishop  of  Athens ;  commemo- 
rated Jan. .21  (Usuard.  Mart.;  Vet.  Jlom,  Mart. ; 
Mart.  Rom. ;  Boll.  Acta  S3.  Jan.  2,  338). 

(8)  Commemorated  Jan.  25  (Cb/.  Byzant.\ 
Boll.  Acta  S8.  Jan.  2,  622). 

(8)  Commemorated  with  Juliannt  in  Africa, 
Feb.  19  (Usuard.,  Wand.,  Hiercn.  Mart.). 

(4)  One  of  the  martyn  of  Saragoesa ;  com- 
memorated Ap.  16  (Usuard.  Mori.). 

(5)  Soldier,  martyr  under  licinins ;  com- 
memorated Ap.  26  (Basil.  Menol.)\  Ap.  25 
(Boll.  Acta  83.  Ap.  3,  861>  [C.  H  ] 

FUDENS,  disciple  of  St.  Paul ;  ocmmemo- 
rated  Ap.  14  (jCkd.  Byxani.);  Ap..  15  (Daniel, 
Cod.  Liturg.  iv.  257,  with  Aristarchus  and  Tro- 
phimns;  Basil.  Menol.)  \  May  19  {Vet.  Rom. 
Mart.,  Prudens;  Usuard.  Mart.;  Mart.  Rom.j 
a  Roman  senator).  His  figure,  holding  a  roll, 
ornaments  a  church  gate  in  (^iampini  (Vet, 
Man.  i.  28,  2).  [C  H.] 

PUGILLARIS.  One  of  the  names  of  the 
Fistula  or  tube  through  which  the  wine  in 
Holy  Communion  was  imbibed.  Thus  the  Ordo 
Romanus  i.  (p.  5),  describing  the  papal  Mass  on 
Easter  Day,  mentions  **scyphos  et  pugillares" 
among  the  vessels  to  be  carried  to  the  church  in 
which  the  Mass  is  to  be  said.  [C] 

PULCHERIA,  empress,  commemorated  with 
Irene,  Aug.  7  (Basil.  Menol.);  Sept.  10  {Mart. 
Rom. ;  Boll.  Acta  33.  Sept.  3,  50a>       [C.  H.] 

PULPITUM.     [Ambo.] 
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PUNISHHENTS.       [Corporal    Pukibh- 
MEHT;  Disciflute;  Fizte;  Pbnitbrcb.] 

PURIFICATION  OP  THE  ALTAR 
VESSELS.  1  Jcoow  of  no  reference  to  the 
subject  in  mmj  document  within  our  period.  It 
is  noticed,  however,  in  the  general  instructions 
giren  to  parish  piieitts  in  the  West  at  the  visita- 
tion  of  the  bithop  in  the  9th  or  10th  centuries, 
and  we  may  presume  that  the  practice  which 
they  prescribe  had  been  in  some  degree  obiterved 
previously.  In  the  Sermo  Synodaiu,  ascribed  to 
Leo  IV.  847,  but  perhaps  later,  we  read,  *•*  Wash 
and  wipe  the  holy  vessels  with  your  own  hands 
....  Let  a  place  be  prepared  in  the  sacrarium 
(secretarium,  Bather. ;  Admon.  Synod,  below)  or 
near  the  altar,  where  the  water  may  be  poured 
out  when  the  sacred  vessels  are  washed,  and  there 
let  a  clean  vessel  with  water  be  hung,  and  there 
let  the  priest  wash  his  hands  after  the  com- 
munion"  (Hard.  CondUOf  ri.  785).  The  same 
directions  appear  also  in  a  very  early  recension 
of  this  document  printed  by  Baluze  (AdmoniUo 
Synodalis,  ad  calc  Reginon.  de  Discipl.  Eccl. 
502),  and  in  the  Synodica  of  Ratherius,  a.d.  928 
(Hard.  «.«.  790).  They  have  also  been  preserved 
in  the  later  pontificals  of  Rome  (Regin. «.«.  505, 
508).  Yet  the  order  that  the  celebrant  should 
himself  cleanse  the  vessels  oould  hardly  have 
been  general,  for  in  the  11th  century  we  find 
John  of  Avranches,  about  1060,  assigning  this 
oHice  to  the  deacon  {Epist.  ad  MavriHumf  in 
App.  ad  0pp.  Oreg.  M.  ii.  256,  ed.  Ben«). 

[W.  E.  S.] 

PURIFICATION,  FESTIVAL  OP  THE. 
£MARr,  ¥k8TI\ai£  of,  §  1,  p.  1140.] 

PURPURA.  The  band  or  stripe  of  purple 
nsed  as  an  ornament  in  the  dresses  of  the 
ancients.  [Clavus.]  Caesarius  of  Aries,  in  his 
rules  for  nuns,  forbids  them  to  use  "  vestimenta 
Jncida  vel  nigra  vel  cum  purpura,"  &c.  (Seg.  ad 
Virg.  Reotp.  7;  Patrol.  Ixvii.  1118).  A  canon 
of  the  second  council  of  Nicaea  (787  A.D.X  in 
ordaining  that  clerics  should  dress  plainly,  adds 
that  anciently  they  did  not  wear  variegated 
dresses  of  silk,  nor  irpovMrlBtvav  iT9p6xpoa 
4'ri$\'flfiara  4v  rois  iitpots  ruv  iftarimw  (can.  16  ; 
Labbe,  rii.  609).  Another  illustration  of  the 
practice  is  furnished  as  by  Gregory  of  Tours, 
who  dwells  on  an  incident  where  a  ma/ort 
hohserica  is  turned  into  an  altar-cloth,  a  strip 
torn  otf  being  used  for  the  above-mentioned 
decoration  (^Hiat.  Franc,  x.  16 ;  Patrol.  Ixxi. 
548).  [R.  S.] 

PUSICrUS,  martyr  in  Persia;  commemo- 
rated Ap.  21  (Jet.  Bom.  Mart.;  Mart.  Bom.; 
Usuard.  Mart.  Pusmus).  [C.  H.] 

PUZA,  COUNCIL  OF.    [Pepuza.] 

PYLORI.    [Doorkeeper;  Obtiarius.]. 

PYNITUS  inter  episcopoa  nobilissimus ; 
commemorated  at  Crete  Oct.  10  (^Vet.  Bom. 
Mart.).  [C.  H.] 

PYTHON.  The  word  is  connected  with  the 
Hebrew  jHS,  pethen,  a  venomous  serpent,  which 

is  rendered  in  the  Septuagint  by  'A<nr(s,  Deut. 
xzxii.  33;  Job  xx.  14;  Ps.  Iviii.  4;  Isaiah  xi. 
8 ;  by  ApcU«y,  in  Job  xx.  16 ;  and  by  BwrtXiffKos 


in  Pt.  xd  13,  b.  t.  Thronghont  the  East  evil 
spirits  received  names  from  this  reptile,  sn 
usage  originating,  we  cannot  doubt,  in  traditions 
of  the  event  recorded  in  Gen.  lit  In  Scripture 
itself  we  have  "  the  great  dragon  .  .  .  that  old 
serpent  called  the  devil "  (Rev.  xii.  9 ;  xx.  2). 
One  result  was  that  the  attributes  of  the 
demon  and  the  serpent  were  interchanged.  Uencc 
the  python  slain  by  Apollo  at  Delos  was  thooght 
to  have  inspired  the  oracle  before  the  god  took 
his  place :  **  Pythone  serpente  interfecto  t^tini 
vaticinationis  auctore  et  principe  **  (Orosiiu, 
adv.  Pagan.  Hist.  ri.  15);  ''Ante  Apollinem 
responsa  dare  solitus"  (Hyginus,  Fabul.  140). 
Hence,  also,  it  was  that  both  in  Jewish  sod 
Christian  antiquity  the  name  of  python  was 
given  to  prophesying  spirits.  Hesychius  says, 
niStnr  Aatfioyioy  fiarruc6r.  In  Acts  xri.  16,  we 
read  of  '^  a  certain  damsel,  who  had  a  spirit  of 
python"  (in  Eustathins,  de  Engastrim.  11,  rV 
w\f9ii»tumv).  In  the  Vulgate  of  Lev.  xx.  27,  we 
hare,  "  Vir  aut  mulier  in  quibus  pythonicus  vel 
dirinationis  fuerit  spiritus."  Compare  I>eut. 
xviii.  11 ;  1  Sam.  xriii.  7,  8  (Enstath.  u.  s.  20, 
irv96iuums)\  2  Kings  xxiii.  24;  1  Chron.  i. 
13,  '^  pythonissam  " ;  Isaiah  viii.  19  ;  xix.  3. 

The  lower  animals  were  supposed  to  be  subject 
to  thii  possession.  In  the  time  of  Justinian 
there  was  a  dog  at  Constantinople  that  would 
scratch  up  and  return  to  their  several  owners 
rings  of  iron  and  gold  that  had  been  buried 
together;  and  indicate  correctly  the  characten 
of  men  and  women  in  a  crowd, — *'on  which 
account  they  said  that  the  dog  had  a  spirit  of 
python"  (Cedrenus,  Hist,  Compend.  L  657,  ed. 
Nieb.). 

Among  modem  writers  consult  especially 
J.  B.  Deane,  The  Worship  of  the  Serpent  iraod 
throughout  the  World,  Lond.  1830 ;  Leo  Allatius, 
dk  Engastrinwtho  Syntagma,  appended  to  Easta- 
thiuB,  «.  s. ;  J.  H.  Heidegger,  Dissertatio  de 
Pseudo-Samuele,  Tigur.  1675.  [W.  L  S.] 

PYX  (Greek,  ww^f,  wv|for|  Latin,  /).v««, 
pyxidoy  a  box).  In  ecclesiastical  usage  the  box 
in  which  the  host  is  reserved  after  conse- 
cration. The  word  is  used  in  this  sense  in  • 
decree  of  pope  Leo  IV.,  a.d.  847-85.t  (Labbe 
and  Mansi,  ConcS.  ed.  Venet.  t.  Ixiv.  p.  89 IX 
**  Super  altare  nihil  ponetur  nisi  capsae  cun 
reliquiis  sanctorum  aut  pyxis  cum  Corpore  Domini 
ad  viaticum  pro  infirmis."  In  the  first  Ordo 
Romanus  (Migne,  vol.  Ixxviii.),  in  the  part  which 
contains  the  detail  of  the  order  of  the  procession 
before  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  by  the 
pope,  the  passage  occurs,  '*duo  acolythi  tenent«t 
capsas  cum  Sanctis  apertas."  This  is  generally 
interpreted  to  mean  vessels  in  which  the  Etichsrist 
was  placed ;  but  a  comparison  with  the  decree  of 
pope  Leo  IV.  seems  to  make  it  doubtful  whether 
such  is  the  true  meaning.     [Reservation.] 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  writers  that  the  ear- 
liest receptacles  for  the  reserved  portion  of  the 
Eucharist  were  vessels  in  the  form  of  s  duTC 
[Dove,  EucHAaisric],  but  such  was  probably  not 
invariably  the  case ;  and  the  round  boxes  fcnned 
from  a  section  of  an  elephant*s  tooth,  dating  from 
various  periods,  firom  the  4th  to  the  7th  c«^ntury, 
nearly  all  of  which  bear  sculptured  on  them  sub- 
jects which  may  be  held  to  hare  some  reference 
to  the  eucharistic  sacrifice,  have  been  (v.  observa- 
tions by  Padre  Garmcci,  Archeotojia^  voL  xliv 
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p.  322)  confidently  supposed  to  have  serred  for 
this  purpose.  Such  may  very  possibly  have  been 
the  case  in  some  instances ;  hot  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  subjects  carved  upon  many  of  them 
would  be  well  suited  to  appear  on  a  receptacle 
for  a  BBANDEUM  or  doth,  which,  as  we  learn 
from  St.  Gregory's  (the  pope)  letter  {Ep,  lib.  iv. 
ep.  30)  to  the  empress  Constantina,  was,  down  to 
his  period,  the  customary  substitute  for  a  relic, 
and  was  habitually  enclosed  in  a  pyxis.  His  words 
are  as  follows :  **  Cognoscat  autem  tranquilissima 
Domna  quia  Romauis  consuetude  non  est  quando 
Sanctorum  reliquias  dant  ut  quidquam  tangere 
praesumant  de  corpore  sed  tantummodo  in  pyxide 
braudeum  mittitur  atque  ad  sacratissima  corpora 
Sanctorum  ponitur.  Quod  levatum  in  ecclesia 
quae  est  dedicanda  debita  cum  veneratione  recon- 
ditur." 

One  which  we  can  scarcely  doubt  to  have  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  containing  a  brandeum 
(or  postsibly  a  vessel  of  oil)  is  that  which  has  been 
engraved  and  commented  on  in  the  Archeologia 
(vol.  xliv.  p.  32 1).  On  it  are  two  subjects,  one  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Menas,  the  other  the  saint  in 
a  glorified  condition  [Reliquary].  Several 
examples  of  such  boxes  bear  secular  subjects,  as 
one  in  the  museum  at  Zurich,  on  which  are  Venus 
and  Adonis ;  on  another  is  Bacchus ;  on  one,  in  the 
treasury  of  the  cathedral  of  Sens,  a  lion  hunt ; 
and  a  like  subject  is  on  one  in  the  British  Museum. 
Of  those  which  bear  Christian  subjects,  the  ear^ 
liest  and  finest  is  that  in  the  museum  at  Berlin,  on 
one  side  of  which  is  Abraham  about  to  sacrifice 
Isaac,  on  theotherour  Lord  teaching  in  the  Temple. 
This  is  probably  as  early  as  the  4th  century. 

In  this  instance  it  is  difficult  to  see  the 
appropriateness  of  the  latter  subject  to  a  vessel 
employed  in  connexion  with  the  Eucharist,  though 
in  the  former  it  is  obvious.  By  Mr.  Westwood 
(^Fictile  Ivories,  p.  272)  the  second  subject  is  said 
to  be  Christ  seated  among  His  apostles ;  but  one 
of  the  figures  would  seem  to  be  that  of  a  woman 
pressing  in  through  a  crowd,  and  the  next  figure 
an  elderly  baldheaded  man  raising  a  hand  with  a 
gesture  of  surprise,  figures  which  would  seem  to 
point  to  our  Lord's  teaching  in  the  Temple. 
Several  examples  present  the  history  of  Jonah ; 
the  raising  of  Lazarus  is  found  upon  at  least  five  ; 
the  three  Hebrew  youths  in  the  furnace  on  one, 
various  miracles  of  our  Lord  on  others.  All  these 
may  be  thought  to  refer  in  some  way  or  other  to 
the  Eucharist,  but  ijaost  would  be  applicable  to 
pyxides  containing  brandea  or  oils  from  the  holy 
places  in  Palestine. 

These  boxes  appear  to  vary  in  date  from  the 
4th  to  the  7th  century,  and  in  size  from  about 
3|  inches  to  5  inches  in  diameter  and  height ; 
several  have  had  locks;  among  them  that 
of  St.  Menas.  A  lock  is  perhaps  an  indication  of 
the  use  of  a  pyx  as  a  reliquary  rather  than  as  a 
receptacle  for  the  host,  for  while  many  would 
have  stolen  a  relic  few  would  have  dared  to 
st«al  a  host. 

It  is  diflScult  to  find  examples  of  pyxes  (in  the 
restricted  sense)  earlier  than  a.d.  800  which, 
either  by  inscriptions  or  ornamentation,  indicate 
clearly  their  destination.  We  find,  however,  great 
numbers  of  pyxes  made  in  the  12th  (some  possibly 
in  the  11th)  and  13th  centuries,  chiefly  at  Li- 
moges, of  copper  enamelled  and  gilt.  These  are ' 
usually  circular,  with  a  conical  cover,  and  about 
3  inches  in  diameter.  [A.  N.] 
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QUADRAGESIMA.    C^ekt.] 

QUADRAPOLA.  This  word,  whose  mean- 
ing is  quite  uncertain,  often  occurs  in  Anastasios 
Bibliothecarius.  He  tells  us  (e.  g.)  that  Adrian  I. 
made  for  the  church  of  St.  Peter  **  oortinas  .... 
de  paljiis  stanradnis  sen  quadrapolis  **  (p.  32(^). 
It  hiis  been  saggested  that  by  the  name  is  to  bfS 
understood  pieces  of  cloth,  in  whose  four  corners 
gold  or  silken  threads  are  interwoven.  This, 
however,  seems  nothing  more  than  a  guess. 
Reference  may  be  made  to  Ducange's  Olosaary^ 
s.  V.  [R.  Sj 

QUADRATUS  (1),  martyr  under  Valerian 
at  Corinth,  commemorated  Mar.  10  ( Caf 
ByzanU ;  Daniel,  Cod,  Liturg,  iv.  255). 

(2)  Disciple  of  the  apostles,  bishop  of  Athens, 
May  26  {Mart.  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Vet,  Eonu,  Not* 
ker. ;  Acta  SS.  Boll.  Mai.  v.  357). 

(8)  Martyr  in  Africa,  May  26  (Miart  Usuard., 
ffieron..  Vet  Bom.,  Kotker.).  [C.  H.] 

QUARTA,  martyr,  June  2  (Mart,  ffieron^ 
Vet.  Horn,  Mart^j  Notker.)^  one  of  the  martyrs  of 
Lyons.  [C.  H.] 

QUARTILLA,  commemorated  at  SuiTentum 
Mar.  19,  with  Quintus,  Quintilla,  and  others 
{Mart,  Adon.,  Hieron,^  Vet,  Bom, ;  Bas.  Men.), 

[C.  H.] 

QUARTUS  (1),  martyr  at  Rome  with 
Quintus  and  others ;  commemorated  May  10  in 
the  cemetery  of  Praetextatus  {Mart,  Usuard., 
tiieron.,  Vet,  Bom, ;  Bas.  Men,), 

(2)  Martyr  under  Decius  with  Felicissimns 
and  others;  commemorated  Aug.  6  in  the 
cemetery  of  Praetextatus  {Mart.  Usuard.). 

(8)  Disciple  of  the  apostles;  commemorated 
Nov.  3  {Mart,  Adon.,  Vet.  Bom.;  Bas.  Men.), 

(4)  ''Apostle,"  one  of  the  Seventy  ;  commeino- 
rated  Nov.  10  with  Olympas  and  others  (Bas. 
Men, ;  Col.  Byxant.)^  [C.  H.] 

QUERGUS  (or  the  Oak),  Synod  of,  A.a 
403.    [Chalcbdon,  Councils  op  (1),  p.  333.] 

QUINIDIUS,  bishop  of  Vaison ;  commemo* 
rated  Feb.  15  (Usuard.  Mart,,  Vet.  Bom.  Mtrt.^ 
Boll.  Acta  3S.,  Feb.  ii.  827).  [C.  H.j 

QUINISEXTUM   CONCILIUM.      [Con- 

8TANTIN0PLE  (34),  p.  444.] 

QUINQUAGESIMA.    [Penteooot.] 

QUINTIANUS  (1),  martyr  with  Parthenius 
and  others  in  Armenia;  commemorated  Ap.  1 
{Mart,  Hieron,^  Notker.). 

(8)  Presbyter  and  Confessor,  June  14  (Usuard. 
Mart. ;  Boll.  Acta  S3,  Jun.  U.  960).        [C.  H.] 

QUINTILIANUS  (1),  martyr  with  Paulus, 
Matutinus,  and  others;  commemorated  Ap.  4 
{Mart  Notker. ;  Mart,  Hieron.), 

(2)  Martyr,  Ap.  16.  [Saraoossa,  Mabtvbs 
OF.]  [C.  H.] 

QUINTILLA,  martyr,  commemorated  Mar> 
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19  at  Sarrentam  (Vet,  Som.  Mart.;  Adon. 
Jfarf.);  QUINTILLUS  {Mart,  Ifkron.,  Mart. 
Usnard. ;  Boll.  Acta  SS,  Mart.  iii.  27).    [C.  H.] 

QUINTINU8  (l\  martyr;  inyeBiio  oom- 
memomted  Jun.  24  (Flor.  Mat.), 

(9)  Martyr  in  Gnul  under  Mnzimian;  com- 
meraorated  Oct.  31  (Mart.  Bed.,  Usuard.). 

[C.  H.] 

QUINTUS  (1),  martyr  in  Africa  with  Aqui- 
linus  and  Geminns;  commemorated  Jan.  4 
{Mart.  Ifiertm.,  Vet.  kom.^  Notker.). 

(8)  Martyr;  commemorated  at  Surrentom 
Mar.  19  {Mart.^  Usuard,  Adon.,  Hieron.;  Vet, 
Jiom.  Mart. ;  Kotker. ;  Boll.  Acta  SS.  Mar,  ui. 
S7.). 

(8)  Martyr,  May  10  (Mart,  Usuard.,  Ifimm.). 

(4)  Martyr,  Sept.  5 ;  commemorated  at  Capua 
with  Arcoutius  and  Donatus  (Mart.  Usuard'., 
Adon.,  hieron..  Boll.  Sep.  ii.  526).  [C.  H.] 

QUIRIACITS  (1)  (JI7DA8),  bishop  of  Jenua- 
lem ;  commemorated  May  I  (Mart,  htd..  Micron,) 
May  1  and  4  (Notker.). 

(2)  Martyr,  June  21  (Mart.  Uanard.,  JKmm.). 

(8)  Martyr,  Au?.  12  (Mart  Uauard. ;  Boll. 
Acta  SS.  Aug.  ii.  702). 

(4)  Martyr,  Aug.  23,  at  Rome,  with  Hippo- 
lytus  and  Archiiaus  (Mart.,  Adon.,  Usnard.,  Vet. 
Jtom. ;  Boll.  Acta  SS.,  Aug.  iv.  565).      [C.  H.] 

QUIRILLUS,  martyr,  Mar.  11.    [Sebacte, 

FOBTY  MABTrBS  OF.] 

QUIRINU8  (1),  tribune  and  martyr,  father 
of  Bnlblaa;  commemorated  at  Rome  Mar.  80 
(Mart,  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Vet,  Bom, ;  Boll.  Acta  SS. ; 
Mart.  iii.  811). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Rome ;  commemorated  at  Rome 
Ap.  30  with  Clemenl^  Lucianua,  and  others 
(4Uart.j  Adon.,  Hieron.,  Wand.;  Boll.  A<^  SS. 
Ap.  iii.  750). 

(8)  Bishop  and  martyr;  commemorated  at 
Siacia  Jun.  4  (Mart.  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Hieron., 
'Vet..Bom. ;  Boll.  Acta  SS.  Jun.  i.  381). 

(4)  Martyr  with  Nicasius  and  Pientia  in  the 
Vezin ;  Oct.  11  (Mart.  Usuard.).  [C.  H.] 

QUIBIO,  martyr,  Mar.  11.  [Sebaste,  Fobty 
Mabtybs  or.J 
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BAGANA,  a  word  whose  spelling  is  as  raried 
as  its  meaning  is  disputed.  Thus  Gregory  the 
Great,  in  the  two  passages  we  hare  cited  below, 
spells  it  on  one  occasion  racana,  on  another 
rachana.  The  former  spelling  is  that  found  in 
Ennodius,  the  latter  that  in  Anastasius  Biblio- 
thecarius.  In  the  Jfegnia  Ma-jistri,  and  the  re- 
maining  passages  referred  to  below,  it  is  spelt 
rachina. 

It  seems  to  us  most  likely  that  the  racana  was 
some  kind  of  rug  or  blanket,  not,  apparently,  of 
the  thicker  or  coarser  kind.  The  following  order 
from  the  Megula  Magistri  tells  pretty  strongly 
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for  both  points,  •*  in  lectis  habeant  .  .  .  .  et 
lanas,  tn  aestate  vero  pro  lanis  rachinii  propter 
aestus  uUntur"(c.  81,  P.rtr7.  Ixxxviii.  lo3l  : 
cited  in  the  Concordia  Rs.jularvun,  Patrol.  ciiL 
1255,  where  see  Menard's  note).  On  one  occasioo 
we  (ind  Gregory  the  Great  sending  a  jtre^ent  of 
thirty  rofxaiae  with  iaenae  and  fecti  ;  on  another 
he  receives  a  present  of  two  (Gi-eg.  M«g.  Ejnst. 
xi.  1,  78 ;  Patrol,  lixrii.  1119,  1210,  where  the 
notes  may  be  referred  to). 

It  was  made  of  hair  cloth  (r.  ciiicina\  soin*- 
times  at  any  rate  (Vita  8,  Hade^jundiSj  c.  4; 
PatroL    Ixxii.    666).     It    was    a    thing    worth 
stealing  (Audoenus,  Vita  8.  Etigii,  ii.  38 ;  Patni. 
Ixxxvii.  hlO).     This  last  was  a  r.  capt'tM.  .... 
vol  ''e  optutta,  and  perhaps  therefore  better  than  the 
ordinary  run,  for  in  Anastnsius  we  read  of  four 
rachaneilae  being  sold    numiemate  uno.     In  t 
later  passage  the  association  cum  storeia  et  rachanis 
is  important  for  the  view  which  we  hareadopt«<l 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word.     It  ought  tu  be 
added,  as  seemingly  conliicting  with  the  i.'&juia 
Magistri,  that  the  words  following  the  abore- 
dted  clause  tan  per  totam  hiemem  (Ktfa  Johanna 
iUeettioa.  9,  52 ;  Patrol.  Ixxiii.  356,  363).    Tne 
word  is  also  used  by  Ennodius  (Epi*t.  ix.  17 ; 
Patrol.  Ixiii.  156),  who  asks  that   a  la^mi  and 
racana,  which  are  to  be  presented  to  him,  shall  be 
"  coloris  rubei  aut  fusci."     On  a  surrey  of  the 
foregoing  passages  it  will  be  seen  that  sAmethiiig 
of  the  nature  of  blanket  makes  very  good  !>en^ 
throughout.    The  same  can  hardly  be  sail  of 
some  other  views.      Thus   Sirmond   (Ennodiu.^ 
not.  in  he.)  thinks  it  must  be  some  kind  of  b^wt, 
by  asf^aming  that  r>ioanae  are  the  same  as  rtui'j* 
[Raqae],  and  that  these  latter  are  boots,  becau.^ 
the  Theodosian  Code  prohibits  them  in  con\>>atty 
with  Tnngae,  which  certainly  are  boots!    l^u- 
cange's  theory  is  equally  unsatisfactory,  which 
explains  it  of  a  patched  and  worn  dress,  »uch  as 
monks  would  wear,  thus  deriving  it  from  ftdgou 
It  is  hard  on  this  theory  to  understand  such  as 
allusion  as  that  we  have  cite<l,  where  a  raf*A<iai 
is  called  valde  optima,  and  is  thought  quite  worth 
stealing,  or  to  explain  several  passages  distinctiy 
connecting  it  with  bed  furniture.     Other  views 
which  ex]>lain  the  word  as  a  kind  of  breeches,  or 
as  something  worn  round  the  neck,  need  not  ba 
discussed,  in  the  absence  of  anything  like  evi- 
dence in  support  of  them. 

Besides  the  notes  we  have  already  mentioneJ, 
reference  may  be  made  to  Roswevd,  fjnomastk'^ 
in  Vitae  Patrum,  s.  v.  (Patrol.  Ixxxiv.  489),  nal 
Ducange*s  Gloseamtm,  s.  v.  [R.  S.j 

BADEGUNDI8,  ST.,  queen,  Aug.  13,  ccra- 
memorated  at  Poitiers  (Mart.  Usuard.,  BknM., 
Flor.,  Wandalb. :  Boll.  Acta  SS,  Aug.  iii.  46). 

BAGAE.  The  Theodosian  Code  (li^-  ^i^'  ^^^ 
10,  1.  3),  in  a  law  put  forth  by  Honorius  in  A.i^ 
399,  forbids  the  wearing  within  the  city  <ft'  raf'^ 
and  tsangae.  [TBanoae.]  The  meaning  of  the 
former  word  is  very  doubtful.  The  preceding 
law,  issued  two  years  earlier,  had  prohibited  the 
wearing  of  bra^ae  and  tmmgae;  and  thus  <ae 
theory  has  been  to  read  b''at:hae  in  both  passa«;e». 
This  view,  not  very  probable  in  itself,  is  rendcrni 
still  less  so  by  the  existence  of  a  dimiaatire 
ragdla  (Ducange,  Gloeaarium,  s.  v.),  Othfn 
connect  it  with  fiicn,  pdKta,  and  illustrate  it  by 
snch   words  as  ^ojcoSvrco'i  ^tuctt^vrur.     Toil 
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irould  glre  as  the  meaning  of  a  monkish  clonk,  ' 
80-callod  from  its  np]>.irentl>'  ordinary  condition. 
This  view  also  seems  somewhat  nnsixtisiactory, 
seeing  that  the  object  of  the  two  laws  appears  to 
be  to  put  down  the  wearing  of  foreign  dresses  in 
Kome,  under  a  penalty  of  total  confiscation  of 
property  and  per)>etual  exile.  The  theory  that 
a  monkish  dress  is  intended  does  not  seem  to 
harmonize  with  the  direct  object  of  the  law,  and ' 
the  penalty  in  this  case  would  be  out  of  all 
proportion.  Others,  again,  would  read  rudiae, 
deriving  it  from  povxoVf  a  garment  (Ducange, 
Glossitnum  Gtxiecwny  s.  v.).  It  seems  to  us,  huw 
ever,  that  the  prohibition  appears  aimed  at  some- 
thing too  special  to  be  satisfied  by  a  quite 
eeneral  word.  (See  Oothofredus,  not,  in  ion. ; 
Ducange,  Olossariunij  a,  r.)  [R.  S.] 

RAGNULFU8,  martyr,  May  27,  comme- 
mornted  in  Artois  (Mart.  CJiaard.;  Boll.  Acta 
&>\  Mai.  vi.  717).  [C.  H.] 

RAILS.    [Cascelli.] 

RAM.  The  Ram  is  not  nnfrequently  used  as 
a  symbol  on  Christian  monuments,  and  there 
seems  to  be  ground  for  thinking  that  it  was  em- 
ployed to  symbolize  other  ideas  than  those  signi- 
fied by  the  Lamb.  St.  Ambrose  {Kp.  Uiii.) 
says  that  it  is  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  Word, 
even  by  those  who  deny  the  coming  of  Christ, 
and  finds  in  the  Heece  of  the  ram  a  symbol  of 
the  **  cl(>thing-u}K>n  "  of  Christians  (2  Cor.  v.  2) ; 
in  his  'defence  of  the  flock  against  the  wolf,  a 
symbol  of  Christ^s  victory  over  Satan;  in  his 
leading  the  fiock,  a  symbol  of  the  Divine  guid- 
ance ;  in  his  substitution  {or  Isaac,  a  symbol  of 
the  one  sacrifice;  in  his  dumbness  before  his 
shearers  (Is.  liii.  7),  a  symbol  of  the  meekness  of 
Christ.  And  another  father  of  the  Church 
(Prosper  de  Promiss.  Dei,  pars  1,  c.  xvii.)  sees  in 
the  **  thicket "  a  type  of  the  crown  of  thorns. 
Where  found  on  fonts  and  other  monuments 
having  any  reference  to  baptism,  it  was  probably 
used  as  a  symbol  of  force,  and  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  "  fight  manfully  "  (Perret,  CaUtconSies 
de  Botne,  r.  iii.  pi.  8) ;  and  under  the  same  idea 
of  encfiuraging  themselves  with  the  device  of  a 
Talii^nt  animal  in  times  of  persecution,  Christians 
•eem  to  have  worn  rings  with  a  ram  engraved  upon 
tho  stone.  It  may  be  added  that  two  rams 
lace  to  face,  with  a  cross  between  them,  are  not 
an  uncommon  symbol,  and  may  be  seen  on  the 
capitals  of  columns  in  the  churches  of  St.  Am- 
brose and  St.  Celsus  at  Milan  (AUegranza, 
Sacr.  Mon.  di  MUano,  tav.  \ni.  etc.). 

(Martigny,  Diet,  dea  Antiq.  chrel.  s.  r.  Bdlier.) 

[E.  C.  H.] 

RAPHAEL,  archangel,  Dec.  9  (Ca/.  Ethiop.). 

[C.  H.] 

RATISBON,  COUNCILS  OF.  (1)  a.d.  768, 
«a3's  Mansi  (xii.  699),  but  this  being  the  year  in 
which  Pepin  dieil,  it  could  not  well  have  been 
held  for  another  year  or  more,  to  have  been  held 
under  his  son  Charles,  who  seems  to  refer  to  it 
in  a  later  capitulary  as  having  legislated  on  the 
snhject  of  country  bishops.  We  learn  from 
another  source  that  it  disallowed  their  perfonn- 
ing;*  any  episcopal  functions,  unle^^  they  had  been 
ordained  by  three  bishops. 

CS)  A.D.'  792,  attended  by  king  Charles ;  at 
which  Felix  bishop  of  Urgel  in  Spain,  was  first 
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condemned,  for  propagating   the  heresy  called 
Adoptionism  (Mansi,  xiii.  855). 

(3)  A.D.  798,  when  a  bull  of  Leo  III.,  confirm- 
ing the  translation  of  the  episcopal  chair  of  that 
city  to  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  if  genuine,  was 
received  (Mansi,  ibid.  993  and  Hartzeim,  i.  335). 

PE  S  Ff  T 

RAVENNA,  SYNOD  OF.  a.d.  419  •  sum- 
moned  by  the  emperor  Honorius  for  settling  the 
contention  between  Boniface  and  Kulalius  for  the 
see  of  Rome,  vacated  by  the  death  of  pope  Zosi- 
mus;  which  it  failed  to  do  (Mansi,  iv.  399-402). 

[E.  S.  Kf.] 

READER.  [ANAaNOSTEs,  p.  79 ;  Obdina- 
TION,  pp.  1506,  1509.] 

REBAPTIZATION.  [Baptisii,  Iteration 
OF,  p.  172.] 

REBRACHIATORIUM.  We  once  meet  with 
this  word  in  Caspian's  desciiption  of  the  monastic 
dress  {De  Coencb.  Inst.  i.  6;  Patrol.  xUx.  71), 
where,  from  the  number  of  synonyms  used  to 
describe  the  article  (Ant/SoAal,  'siicciw  foria, 
redimicula),  it  may  fairly  be  said  with  Gnzaeus 
(inloc.)  to  be  ^'obscuratus  potius  quam  illustra- 
tus."  It  would  seem  to  mean  some  sort  of  cords 
or  bands  (resticulae  dup/ices)  passing  over  the 
neck  and  down  the  two  sides,  being  then  so 
fastened  as  to  hold  the  garments  together,  while 
leaving  the  arms  free.  See  Isidore  (Ety/n.  xix. 
33,  5,  where  Cassian  is  cited),  G:izaeus  (not.  in 
loo.),  and  Ducange's  Qloasary,  s.  v.  [R.  S,] 

REOEPTORTUM.    [Salutatorium.] 

REOLINATORlUM.    [Stapp.] 
•    RECLUSE.    [Hermit,  p.  771.] 

RECONCILIATION  OP  PENITENTS. 

This  was  the  last,  stage  in  the  discipline  of  Peni- 
tknce.  By  it  the  penitent  was  fully  re;*tored  to 
all  the  sacred  privileges  which  he  had  forfeited. 
This  restoration  was  expressed  by  dirterent  terms. 
Tertullian  uses  the  phrases,  **  veniam,  aboti- 
tionem  delictorum,  indulgentiam,  remis.sionem, 
concessionem,  &c.,  saci-amentum  benedictionis, 
pacis  redditionem,  conimunicationem."  With 
Cyprian  the  ordinary  expressions  are,  "pacem 
dare,  accipere,  ad  pacem  admitti,  communicntionis 
jus  accipere,  dare,  veniam,  peccaforum  remis- 
sionem,  indulgentiam."  The  council  of  Elvira 
has  "commuiiionem  dare,  accipere,  praestare, 
Dominicae  communioni  sociari,  reconciliari." 
Many  canons  express  reconciliation  simply  by  the 
w^ord  *'  coramunio,"  and  Greek  councils  sjieak  of 
those  unreconciled  as  iLKoiywyjiroi.  In  the  coun- 
cil of  Nice  (c.  I'd),  absolution  is  called  a  viaticum, 
rh  TtXtvToioy  koI  ifajKoi^cerov  i(p6Biou.  The 
same  word  was  adopted  by  1  Cone.  Arausic.  c,  3 ; 
1  Cone.  Vasens.  c.  2 ;  Cone.  Gerund,  c.  9 ;  3  Conc^ 
Aurelian.  c.  25,  &c.  A  general  term  in  eccle- 
siastical documents  of  a  later  age  was  "absolutio" 
(Kvffts).  The  act  expressed  by  these  several  phrases 
was  the  solemn  absolving  of  public  penitents, 
and  restoring  them  to  full  communion.  The  act 
of  reconciliation  was  outward  and  visible,  but  a 
spiritual  remission  of  sins  was  held  to  accom- 
pany it.    Although  in  the  theological  doctrine  of 
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ab«olution  regard  muid  be  paid  both  to  the /orum 
mtemum — the  conscience  of  the  sinner,  and  the 
forum  externum — the  discipline  of  the  church, 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  such  formal  distinction 
having  been  drawn  through  the  period  embraced 
07  this  work.  It  was  considered  that  when  a 
penitent  was  reconciled,  his  sin  was  pardoned. 
His  whole  course  of  penance  had  been  a  petition 
for  the  divine  forgiveness,  and  when  the  term  of 
the  sentence  expired,  the  offence  was  judged  to 
be  fully  eipiated ;  the  offender  was  then  rei^tored 
to  communion,  and  that  restoration  presupposed 
the  forgiveness  of  God.  The  office  of  the  priest 
in  the  fontm  intemwn  was  ministeiial,  and  the 
form  through  which  he  exercised  his  ministry 
wmn  an  intereessory  prayer.  A  judicial  absolu- 
tion of  sin  was  reserved  for  the  Almighty. 
^  Christ  alone,"  says  Clemens  Alexand«  (Poedoh 
ffog.  i.  18f  vol.  L  p.  138),  "  ii  able  to  forgive  our 
sins,  He  alone  being  able  to  discern  the  sincerity 
or  insincerity  of  our  obedience."  The  early  doc- 
trine on  absolution  is  well  expretsed  by  Pacian 
{Ep.  i.  15):  *^  Not  indiscriminately  to  all  is  this 
very  pardon  through  penanoe  granted,  nor  nntil 
there  shall  have  been  either  some  indication  of 
the  divine  will,  or  perchance  some  visitation, 
may  men  be  loosed;  that  with  careful  ponder- 
ing and  much  balancing,  after  many  groans 
and  much  shedding  of  tears,  after  the  prayers 
of  the  whole  church,  pardon  is  in  such  wise 
not  refused  to  true  penitence,  so  that  no  one 
thereby  prejudgeth  the  future  judgment  of 
ChrisL"  The  language  of  Ambrose  {dte  Spirit. 
SancL  iii.  18)  ia  equally  clear:  ''By  the  Holy 
Spirit  sins  are  pardoned ;  men  do  but  apply  their 
ministrv  towards  the  remission  of  sins:  thev 
do  not  exercise  any  power  of  authority.  Nor  do 
they  remit  sins  in  their  own  names,  but  in  that 
of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  They  ask, 
God  gives."  Compare  at  a  later  date  the  state- 
ment of  Gregory  (m  Evangel.  Hom.  26,  vol.  i.' 
p.  1555) :  ^  Then  only  is  the  absolution  of  the 
bishop  valid,  when  it  follows  the  decision  of 
the  judge  within."  In  the /ortim  externum,  the 
court  of  the  church,  the  bishop's  office  was  more 
directly  judicial.  By  his  own  authority,  through 
imposition  of  hands,  he  restored  the  penitent  to 
the  peace  and  communion  of  the  church,  and 
this  reatontion  so  far  partook  of  a  sacramental 
character  that  an  African  synod  under  Cyprian 
(Ep.  Ixiv.  1)  ruled  that  peace,  however  irregu- 
larly given  by  a  priest  of  God,  waa  not  to  be 
taken  away. 

The  complete  ritual  of  reconciliation  in  the 
early  ages  is  nowhere  preserved,  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  comprised  one  or  more  of 
these  ceremonies:  public  prayer  was  offered  in 
behalf  of  the  returning  penitent;  hands  were 
solemnly  laid  upon  his  head ;  the  Eucharist  was 
administered  to  him  as  a  token  of  his  return  to 
communion,  and  a  declaration  was  made  that  he 
was  again  in  the  society  and  peace  of  the  church. 
In  the  most  primitive  times,  perhaps,  even  these 
rites  were  wanting.  It  seems  probable  that  then 
the  delinquent,  who  had  been  subjected  to  a 
certain  penance,  during  which  the  hands  of  the 
bishop  were  frequently  laid  upon  him,  was  ipso 
/arto  reconciled  at  the  conclusion  of  his  sentence, 
and  with  the  last  imposition  of  hands.  Morinus 
(de  Poenit.  vi.  21)  raises  the  question  whether,  at 
a  later  date,  when  the  station  of  the  conaistentes 
was  in  use,  the  pemtent  was  absolved  as  he 


entered  npon  the  station,  or  at  the  closa  of  it 
He  argues  that  the  **  viaticum  "  of  Cone.  Nicaen. 
c.  13,  is  not  participation  in  the  sacrament,  but 
a  sacerdotal  absolntiun,  and  that  therefore  abso- 
lution is  distinct  from  communion,  and  from  this 
he  infers  that  absolution  was  given  as  the  peni- 
tent was  advanced  to  the  stage  of  consisi«ntia, 
and  full  communion  only  as  he  left  it.  But  the 
•whole  tenor  of  the  canons  which  mention  a 
viaticum  is  opposed  to  this  view,  and  a  state- 
ment of  1  Cone.  Arausic.  c.  3,  seems  to  put  the 
matter  beyond  doubt,  for  after  declaring  that 
a  dying  penitent  might  communicate  withoat 
imposition  df  hands,  it  adds  that  the  fathers  fitly 
named  a  communion  of  this  sort  a  viaticum. 

1.  Petitions  for  Abtoiution, — In   the    simple 
mode  of  discipline  administered  in  the  earliest 
times,  it  rested  entirely  with  the  discretion  of 
the  bishop  to  determine  what  length  and  severity 
of  penance  entitled  the  penitent  to  absolntion. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  for  members  of 
a  congregation  to  petition  the  bishop  to  take 
back  again  any  one  of  their  number  who  had 
been  ejected,  aa  soon  as  they  were  persuaded  of 
his  repentance,  and  for  the  penitent  at  the  same 
time  to  join  with  the  clergy  and  bishop  in  earnest 
prayer  that  he  might  be  worthy  of  restoration. 
The  entire  congregation  thus  paitidpated  in  their 
erring  brothers  return.     In  the  Apost  CimsL 
(ii.  16)  this  duty  of  intercession  is  committed  t4) 
the  deacons,     nut  more   usually  the  penitent 
himself,  by  the  depth  and  earnestness  of  bis  ^elf- 
abasement,  was   his  own  best  intercessor.    An 
instance  of  a  successful  petition  to  be  absolved  is 
that    of   the  confessor    Natalis  (Euseb.  ff.  E. 
T.  27);  an  unsuccessful  one,  though  supported 
by  the  supplication  of  the  people,  is  related  by 
Synesins  {Ep.  67)  of  a  certain  Lamponianus.   In 
no  case  does  it  appear  that  reconciliation  was 
granted  as  a  matter  of  course ;  the  penitent  mnst 
ask  for  it,  and  beseech  the  congregation  to  nnite 
with  him  in  his  request.     Tertullian  (de  PoenS. 
c.   9)  says  that  he  "ought  to  enjoin  all  the 
brethren  to  bear  the  message  of  hb  prayer  for 
mercy ; "  and  in  the  following  section  (c  10), 
"  When  thou  throwest  thyself  before  the  knees 
of  the  brethren,  thou  entreatest  Christ."  Similar 
language  was  held  by  Padan  (Ep.  i.  15,  Paroen. 
ad  Poenit.  c  24).     In  the  letters  of  Cyprian  sod 
the  Roman  clergy,  there  arc  fVequent  references 
to  the  part  borne,  in  the  reconciliation  of  the 
lapsed,  by  the  prayers  and  intercessions  of  those 
who  had  stood  firm,  "  stantis  plebis  "  (Cyp.  ErP- 
xiz.,  XXX.  9,  XXX vi.  6,  xliii.  5).     Ambrose  like- 
wise s}ieaks  (de  Poenit.  i.  16,  ii.  9,  10)  of  the 
pardon  of  an  offender  being  sought  by  ^e  tears 
and   lamentations  of  the  whole    congregation. 
This  supplication  of  the  people  ceased  after  the 
4th  century  to  be  part  of  the  ritual  of  recondiis- 
tion  in  the  East ;  but  in  the  W^t  the  pontificsl9 
and  rituals  of  a  date  as  late  as  the  13th  century 
exhibit  the  practice  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy  and  all  the  people  on  the  Thursday  of 
holy  week  offering  public  prayers  for  the  peni- 
tents about  to  be  absolved,  and  the  bishop  pro- 
nouncing  the  prayer  of  abM>lution  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  church ;   and  as  Morinus  (viii.  13)^ 
writing  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  adds, 
'*  idem  adhuc  ritus  in  hunc  usque  diem  perdorst, 
sed  verbo  tenus  tantum." 

2.  Ahiolution  withheld  tUl  the  Completion  of 
Penance, — The  original  idea  of  absolution  was 
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that  of  a  correlative  to  pablic  discipline ;  restora- 
tion to  commanioD  implied  its  haying  been  before 
withheld,  and  those  only  could  properly  be  said 
to   be   loosed  who  had  previously  been  bound. 
Accordingly  it  was  for  many  centuries  an  in- 
flexible rule  of  the  church  that  absolution  should 
not  be  granted  till  the  offender  had  shewn  some 
proof  of  contrition  by  the  performance  of  certain 
outward  acts  of  penance.    The  evidence  of  this 
practice  is  spread  over  the  whole  penitential 
literature.    See  especially  TertulHan,  de  Poenit 
passim ;    also  the  canons   of  Elvira,   so  many 
of    which    attach   the    words   **  acta   legitime 
poeoitentiA  "  as  a  condition  of  restoration ;  also 
the  indignation  expressed  throughout  Cyprian's 
epistles  against  those   of  his    presbyters   who 
transgressed  the  settled  laws  of  the  chnroh  by 
reconciling  the  lapsed  without  penance,  an  abuse 
equally  corrected  and  condemned  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury by  3  Cone.  Tolet.  c.  1 1 ;  and  for  pontifical 
decisions  see  Syria  Ep.  i.  3 ;  Innocent.  Ep,  i.  7  $ 
Leo,  Ep,  xcL    The  principle,  of  coarse,  holds 
good  only  in  respect   to  penitents  strictly  so 
called;  in  the  case  of  simple  separation  from 
communion  (jkipopurfthsf  segregatio,   separatio), 
where  no  penalty  was  attached,  none  could  be 
exacted.     The   rule   was  sometimes  relaxed  in 
time  of  persecution,  as  in  Africa,  after  conspicu- 
ous zeal  and  resolution  succeeding  a  lapse  (Cyp. 
Epp.  xxiv.,  XXV.);  or  in  deference  to  the  request 
of  the  mai*tyrs  [Libellatici]  ;  or  in  favour  of 
the  sick ;  or  in  case  of  the  clergy  who  were  sus- 
pended or  deposed,  but  not  subjected  to  penance. 
There  are  also  traces  in  the  Eastern  ritual,  of  a 
comparatively  early  date,  of  absolution  being 
granted  immediately  after  confession,  and  prior 
to  penance.    Morinus  (vi.  24)  assigns  the  origin 
of  this  custom  to  the  abrogation  of  the  office  of 
the  penitentiary.   The  earliest  documentary  evi- 
dence is  to  be  found  in  the  penitential  of  John 
the  Faster,  the  date  of  which  is  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined.    In  that  treatise  the  penitential  course 
begins  with  a  minute  confession  of  sin,  imme- 
diately upon  which  follow  several  prayers  of  ab- 
solution (X^o'cif ),  but  even  after  these  the  penitent 
is  still  held  to  be  iucoty^rrtrost  his  final  and  com- 
plete restoration  being  delayed,  and  communion 
withheld,  till  after  the  completion  of  his  pen- 
ance, which  in  some  cases  did  not  take  place  for 
long  years  after  he  had  been  absolved  (Morin.  de 
Poenit.  appendix,  p.  628).    On  the  contemporary 
Greek  practice  of  absolution,  see  the  eiodence 
collected  by  Morinus  (»&k/.  p.  660).    If,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  duration  of  the  sentence,  abstinence 
from  communion  was  much  prolonged,  the  peni-' 
tent   was  allowed  at  intervals  to  receive    an 
kvrihwpov  [EuLOOiAE,  p.  629].    It  was  probably 
the  influence  of  his  Chreek  training  which  led 
Theodore  to  introduce  among  his  canons  {Poeni' 
Untialy  1.  zii.  4)  a  permission  for  communion  to 
be  given  *■*'  pro  misericordiA,"  at  the  end  of  a  year 
or  six  months,  although  the  penance  was  still 
unfinished.    The  history  of  the  steps  by  which 
in  the  Western  church  the  primitive  custom  gave 
place  to  the  mediaeval  practice  of  first  absolving 
and  reconciling,  and  then  inflicting  penance,  be- 
longs to  a  date  which  lies  outside  this  work. 

3.  Form  of  Ahmdution, — ^Till  long  after  the 
Carolingian  era,  absolution  was  given  in  the 
supplicatory,  not  in  the  indicative,  form.  Ko 
penitent  was  reconciled  without  imposition  of 
Luidfi|  and  imposition  was  never  unaccompanied 


with  prayer.     *' Nihil  est  aliud,"  says  August. 
(die  BapL  iii.  16),  '*  manus  impositio  nisi  oratio 
super  hominem."    And  this  in  itself  is  strong 
evidence  that  the   form   was   precatory.     The 
union  of  prayer  with  laying  on  of  hands  had 
strong  scriptural  authority  (S.  Matt.  xi^.  13; 
Acts  vi.  6 ;  xiii.  3 ;  xxviiL  8),  and  was  supported 
by  the  practice  of  the  church  for  many  centuries. 
The  precatory  form  was  used  both  in  public  and 
private  reconciliation  and  in  absolving  equally 
the  sound,  or  the  sick,  or  the  dying.    And  for 
1200  years  no  other  form,  as  an  appointed  ordi- 
nance of  the  chnrch,  usurped  its  place.   Morinus 
sums  up  (viii.  11)  his  investigation  into  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Latin  church  with  the  broad  state- 
ment, <*  Demonstratum  videtur  continuA  antiq-oae 
ecclesiae  traditions  peccatorum  remissionem  pub- 
lice  privatimque  depnoatiw  concessam  esse."  An 
indicative  absolution  first  appears  about  the  year 
1300.     Its  use  occurs  in  an  ancient  MS.  of  that 
date,  in  Gothic  characters,  of  the  abbey  of  St. 
Remigius.    The  MS.  contains  various  episcopal 
benedictions,  after  which,  in  addition  to  a  form 
of  reconciliation,  similar  to  that  contained  in  the 
Ordo  EomanuSf  there  is  given,  *'  Item  absolutio," 
in  these  terms,  "  Auctoritate,  et  vice  B.  Petri 
principis  apostolorum,  cui  txaditae  sunt  elates 
regni    caelorum,    cui    dedit    Deus    potestatem 
animas  ligandi  atque  solvendi,  dicens  ei  fami- 
liarius  prae  ooeteris.     Qnodcimque  ligaveris,  &c. 
Vice  inquam  ejusdem  B.  Petri,  cui  licet  merito 
longe  sumus  dlssimiles,  quoniam  potestate  a  Deo 
concessA  existimamus  consimiles,  ego  divinitns  voe 
absolve  a  vinculis  peccatorum  vestrorum."  Mori- 
nus considers  the  term  "  absolution  '*  in  this  MS, 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  blessing,  partly  confirma- 
tory, partly  dimissory,  after  the  final  reconcilia- 
tion, rather  than  signifying  a  remission  of  sins  ; 
and  that  this  was  the  ordinary  signirication  of 
the  word  at  that  period.    A  copy  of  the  Grego- 
rian sacramentary  of  about  the  same  date,  con-' 
tained  in  the  library  of  the  cathedral  of  Tours, 
has  a  form  which   combines  the  two  modes. 
After  a  long  discourse  on  the  scriptural  autho- 
rity for  declaring  the  remission  of  sins,  the  ritual 
continues,  **  Cujus  nos  virtute  freti,  et  clemen- 
ti&  confisi,  humillime  imprecantes  pietatem  snam, 
absolvimus  te  a  vinculo  tuorum  omnium  delic- 
torum,  et  quidquid  pro  eis  mereris,  oramus  ut 
avertat  propitius,  et  merearis  cementem  omnia 
cernere,  su&  frui  visione  et  uti  consolations,  ad 
gloriam    resurgere,    et    interim    sine    laesione 
manere  aggregatus  sanctorum  omnium  consortio, 
tribuente  Deo  Patre."     Then  follows  another 
form,  but  entirely  precatory.    It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  these  forms  superseded  the  solemn 
supplicatory  reconciliation,   they  were    rather 
supplementary  benedictions.  Speaking  generally, 
the  history  of  the  change  Arom  one  form  to 
another  is  this,  the  supplicatory  was  the  almost 
universal  use  of  the  chnrch  up  to  the  13th  cen- 
tury ;  in  the  course  of  that  century  the  indicative 
gradually  crept  in,  and  before  its  dose  had  alto- 
gether taken  the  place  of  the  earlier  and  more 
scriptural    precatory    absolution    (Morinus   cb 
Poena,  viii.  8-12;  Bingham,  AnHq,  XIX.  ii.  5). 
The  following  is  a  very  old  form  of  supplica- 
tory reconciliation  from  a  Latin  missal,  cited  by 
Bingham  f^om  cardinal  Bona  (i2crr.  Litwrg,  ap- 
pendix, p.  763):  **Qui  mnlieri  peccatrici  omnia 
peccata  dimisit  lacrymanti,  et  latroni  ad  unam 
confessionem  claustra  apernit  paradisi,  ipse  vot 
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redemptionis  suae  participcA  ab  omni  Tinculo 
peccatorum  abaolvat,"  ^tc.  For  other  forms  in 
the  Latin  church,  see  Sacramentar.  Oregor,  ed. 
U^oard,  p.  226. 

In  the  Greek  church  the  supplicatory  form 
has  nerer  been  abandoned.  Both  in  the  earliest 
and  more  recent  £uchologies,  the  absolution  is 
distinctly  a  prayer  to  Qod  for  pardon,  «i^x^  ''^ 
rwy  4^  imifjumw  KvofUtmp.  The  following 
compendious  form  was  represented  to  ^orinus 
(Tiii.  12)  as  in  general  use  through  the  Greek 
church  in  the  middle  ages,  having  come  down 
from  an  earlier  date :  Airrhs  Adffwora  &ycs,  li^st, 
cvyx^tffuvov  rks  i^mprUu  rou  A^  Srt  ah¥  rh 
Kpdros^  &C. 

4.  jRiUt. — ^The  most  conspicuous  act  in  the 
oeremonial  of  reconciliation  was  the  imposition 
of  hands.  There  is  no  occasion  to  cite  authorities 
for  a  practice  which  was  as  essential  to  the  rite 
of  reconciliation  as  to  that  of  confirmation  or 
ordination.  Indeed  in  many  passages  the  ex- 
pression **  imposition  of  hands  **  is  identical  with 
abeiolution;  see,  for  instance,  4/'^-  Oj"^^-  ii.  18; 
Pacian,  £p.  iii. ;  Statvt.  EocL  Antiq.  cc.  76,  78; 
August,  de  Bapt  iii.  16;  v.  20;  Leo,  Ep.  zcii.  17. 
With  the  exception  of  this  act,  no  other  part  of 
the  early  ceremonial  is  known.  It  is  probable 
that  for  many  centuries  the  whole  tbrm  of 
reconciliation  consii»ted  in  the  bishop  laying 
his  hands  on  the  head  of  the  penitent  and 
saying  certain  prayers,  and  perhaps  making  a 
public  announcement  of  his  return  to  the  peace 
of  the  church.  Afterwards,  no  doubt  a  more 
•labonite  ritual  was  introduced,  but  there  are  no 
materials  from  which  to  ascertain  even  approxi- 
mately the  date  of  its  introduction.  The  Gela- 
sian  sacramentary  is  adduced  by  Morinus  as  the 
earliest'  authority  on  the  subject.  After  the 
prayers  of  the  Man,  on  ^  Feria  5  in  Coen.  Dom." 
it  publishes  an  *'  ordo  agentibus  poenit.  public/' 
to  this  effect :  **  On  the  morning  of  Holy  Thurs- 
day the  penitent  is  to  come  forth  from  the  place 
where  he  has  done  penance,  and  to  present  him- 
self' in  the  body  of  the  church  prostrate  on  the 
ground."  The  deacon  (in  the  Ordo  Bom.  the 
ai'chdeacon)  ia  then  to  accost  the  bishop  in  an 
address  which  begins  thus:  "Adest,  O  vene- 
r^bilis  Pon^ifex,  tempus  acceptura,  dies  propitia- 
tionis  divioae  et  salutis  humanae,"  &c.,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  bishop,  with,  the  whole  congre- 
gation, is  to  say  cei'tain  verses  of  Psalm  li. 
The  archdeacon  is  then  to  aisk  the  bishop  to  pray 
that  the  {lenitent  may  be  brought  near  to  God  by 
the  divine  grace  of  reconciliation.  After  which 
the  penitents,  having  been  solemnly  warned 
against  a  reiapee  by  an  attendant  priest,  are  to 
be  formally  absolved  by  the  bishop.  Similar 
direcHoiiii,  under  the  heading  "de  Reconciliatione 
Poeii.  Capital.  Criminis,*'  are  given  in  the  Kule 
of  ChrodogADg,  of  Metz  (c.  28).  This  ritual  is 
also  found,  with  some  additional  prayers,  in  the 
roost  ancieut  MSS.  of  the  Otdo  Bomanui;  in  the 
Gregorian  sacramentary,  "  in  Ferii  6  de  Coen. 
Dom. ;  and  with  some  further  additions,  which 
indicate  a  later  compilation,  in  the  spurious  de 
Dininis  Officii$^  cap.  de  Coen.  Dom.^  which  bears 
the  nnnie  of  Alcuin,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  represents  in  general  outline  the  use  ot 
the  I^ia  church  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps  from 
a  very  early  age  (Morin.  de  J^oetut.  viiL  II ;  ix. 
30).  In  the  English  church,  public  reconcilia- 
tion was  never  appointed,  as  there  was  no  public 


penance  (Theodor.  Poemtential,  I.  xiii.  4).   In  th« 
Galilean  church  there  are  traces  of  a  more  elabo- 
rate ceremonial.     Morinus  prints  (Appendix,  pp. 
598-^08)  an  office  book  from  the  cathedral  of 
1  oulouse,  apparently  of  the  date  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury, containing  very  full  and  interesting  direc- 
tions for  the  reconciliation  of  peniteots.     Pnlm 
Sunday  it  calls  the  Sunday  of  indulgence,  and 
appoints  that  at  8  o'clock  ib  the  morning  of  the 
following  Thursday  the  archdeacon  is  to  approach 
the  bishop,  seated  on  his  throne,  surrounded  by 
his  clergy,  and  to  bow  and  kiss  his  knees,  and 
announce  to  him  that  a  crowd  of  penitents  is 
standing  outside  waiting  to  be  reconciled  by  his 
ministration.     Upon  hearing  which,  the  bishop 
will  arise  and  walk  in  procession  with  his  clergy 
to  the  door  of  the  church,  and,  seating  himself 
there,  will  investigate  the  case  of  each,  and  ^t 
apart  those  who  are  to  be  reconciled.     He  will 
then  re-enter  the  church  and  ascend  the  stepjc  of 
the  altar,  with  his  fuce  turned  towards  the  peni- 
tents at  the  door,  while  four  singing  men,  placed 
at  the  door,  chant  an  antiphon,  ^  If  Thou,  Lord, 
wilt  be  extreme,"  &c.,  and  four  others  from  be- 
hind the  altar  respond,  **  As  a  shepherd  gathereth 
his  flock  that  is  lost,  so  have  I  gathered  thee.** 
The  deacon  is  then  to  bid  the  penitents  enter  the 
church,  where  they  prostrate  themselves,  while 
an  office  with  special  lections  is  suqg  on  their  be>- 
half;  after  which  a  special  Mass,  with  appropriate 
prayers  and  readings,  is  oflTered  lor  them ;  and 
immediately  after  the  gospel,  the   pri^t  is  to 
preach  to  them,  and  when  he  has  Hnished,  the 
deacon  is  to  read  a  long  exhortation,  the  priest 
explaining  particular  points  in   it.     When  the 
missa  poenitentium  is  over,  then  are  to  folluw  the 
missa  pro  baptizandis  and  the  missa  chrismalis, 
and  then  comes  the  final  office  of  re<»>nciliation. 
The  bishop  ascends   the  pulpit,   the  penitents 
prostrating  themselves  round  it,  and  the  deacoo 
addresses  him  with  the  same  formula  contained 
in  the   earlier   rituals:  **Adest,   O  venerabills 
Pontifex,  tempus  acceptum,"  &c.,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  which  he  leaves  the  pulpit  and  kne«ls 
before  the  altar,  while  a  long  penitential  litany 
is  sung ;  he  then  again  mounts  the  pulpit,  the 
priests  standing  in  front  of  it,  and  on  the  deacon 
saying  **  Omte  poenitentes,"  they  prostrate  them- 
selves ;  and  while  the   bishop   prononn«s    the 
prayer  of  absolution,  seven  forms  of  which  are 
given,  two  or  four  or  more  of  the  attendant 
priests  lay  their  hands  on  the  penitents'  heads. 
The  deacon  then  accosts  them,  **  sulfite  de  terrft 
reconciliati  Deo,"  and  they  are  admitted  to  coin« 
Inunion,  receiving  before  the  rest  of  the  congre- 
gation, and,  after  one  more  admonition,  tinnlly' 
cease  to  be  penitents. 

Private  reconciliation  would  differ  from  the 
public  form  only  in  the  absence  of  ceremonial, 
the  two  essential  points  of  prayer  and  laying  on 
of  hands  being  maintained.  For  a  specimen  of 
this  administration  of  the  private  rite,  ^e  what 
is  published  from  a  Rouen  MS.  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury by  Morinus  (ix.  31). 

5.  MinUUr. — The  universal  practice  of  the 
church  committed  the  power  of  absolution  to  the 
hands  of  the  bishop  absolutely.  The  decrees  of 
Nice  (cc.  12,  13)  and  Ancyra  (cc  2,  h\  leaving 
to  him  the  determination  of  the  length  aiid 
severity  of  penance,  assume  the  prevalence 
of  this  power.  At  a  later  date  it  was  the  sub- 
ject  of  special  enactments.    Thus    the    aecoad 
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ooancil  of  Carthage  (c.  3)  altogether  forbade  a 
presbyter  to  administer  public  reconciliation, 
a  decision  repeated  by  Cone.  Agath.  c.  44,  and 
2  Cone.  Hitipal.  c.  7.  See  also  Cone.  £liber. 
c  32 ;  3  Cone.  Carthag.  c.  32 ;  1  Cone.  Arausic. 
c  1 ;  Cone.  Epaon.  c.  16 ;  Leo,  Ep.  88.  Similarly 
the  penitential  of  Theodore  (I.  xiil.  2)  confines  the 
office  to  the  bishop.  And  in  the  Western  church, 
to  long  as  public  discipline  was  in  force,  he  was 
the  sole  minister  of  reconciliation.  In  the  East 
the  office  was  delegated  to  the  penitentiary,  one 
of  whose  functions  Sozoroen  expressly  states 
{H.  E.  Tii.  16)  was  that  of  absolving  penitents. 
But  although  the  bishop  was  alone  formally  in- 
vested with  the  power,  in  practice  it  was  some- 
times delegated  to  the  preatyters.  Th*ere  is  a 
long  array  of  canons  authorizing  the  ministry  of 
a  presbyter  in  case  of  emergency,  only,  however, 
with  the  sanction  and  as  the  representative  of  the 
bishop,  as  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop  (2  Cone. 
Carthag.  c.  4,  3  Cone.  Carthag.  c.  32),  or  when 
the  penitent  was  in  danger  of  death  {Ep.  Dionya. 
Alex.  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E,  ri.  4A\  Cone  Eliber.  c  32 ; 
Cyp.  Epp,  xviii.,  xix. ;  1  Cone.  Arausic.  e.  1 ;  Cone. 
Eapon.  c.  16).  And  not  only  a  priest,  but  if  the 
danger  was  urgent  a  deacon  might  take  his  place ; 
if  the  priest  hsA  ordered  him  (Cone.  Eliber.  c.  32), 
or  if  a  priest  could  not  be  found,  and  death  was 
imminent  (Cyp.  Ep.  xviii.).  The  same  usage  is 
apparent  from  c.  2  of  the  Hrst  council  of  Toledo, 
A.D.  398,  which  prohibits  the  ordination  of  peni- 
tents, and  decrees  that  if  one  has  been  ordained 
deacon,  he  shall  be  placed  among  the  tub-deacons, 
and  denied  the  privilege  of  laying  on  hands. 
Imposition  of  hands  was  used  only  in  ordination, 
confirmation,  and  reconciliation ;  deacons  took  no 
part  in  the  two  former  rites,  it  must  therefore 
have  been  customary  for  them  sometimes  to  ad- 
minister the  last.  The  same  cuKtom  reappears  in 
the  9th  century,  in  a  ritual  of  Noyon,  printed 
by  Hartene  {de  Eii.  i.  6),  and  at  a  later  date  in 
the  introduction  to  the  ps,  Soman  Penitential 
(Wasaerschleben,  Bua^frdnungen^  p.  360).  No 
such  privilege  appears  to  have  been  given  to 
deacons  in  the  Greek  church.  On  the  force  of 
lay  absolution,  and  on  the  opinions  of  the  Boman 
canonists  on  its  validity,  see  Bingham,  Antiq, 
XIX.  iii.  4;  Morinus,  de  Poenit  viii.  24).  In 
Africa,  under  the  administration  of  Cyprian,  the 
clergy  joined  with  the  bishop  in  laying  on  hands. 
Reference  is  made  to  this  on  two  occasions  {Epp, 
xvi.  2,  xvii.).  The  custom  appears  to  have  been 
an  isolated  one,  and  as  the  second  council  of 
Carthage,  A.D.  890,  forbade  presbvters  to  under- 
take the  rite  of  public  reconciliation,  it  had 
probably  fallen  into  disuse  by  that  date.  In  the 
Tonloute  Pontifical,  to  which  reference  has  been 
already  made,  the  attendant  priests  laid  their 
hands  on  the  penitents,  while  the  bishop  read 
the  prayers  of  absolution. 

6.  Hme. — Reconciliation  being  consummated  by 
a  public  admission  to  communion,  it  must  always 
have  taken  place  in  public  service  daring  the  cele- 
bration of  the  sacred  mysteries.  **  Reconciliare 
quemquam  in  publicft  mlssA  "  was  the  language 
of  councils  both  in  the  4th  and  7th  centuries 
(2  Cone.  Carthag.  c.  3 ;  2  Cone  Hispal.  c.  7). 
All  extant  ritual  books  similarly  connect  public 
reconciliation  with  the  service  of  the  Mass.  But 
there  is  some  variety  of  custom  with  regard  to 
the  particular  period  in  which  the  rite  was  ad- 
miniatered.    Some  place  it  at  the  beginning  of 
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the  office,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  intention  of 
the  Ordo  Pomamu ;  but  the  more  usual  interval 
was  immediately  af^er  the  reading  of  the  Qos])el. 
In  the  Gelasian  sacramentary  the  penitential 
office  is  succeeded  by  the  direction,  **  Po&tea 
ofiert  plebs,"  that  is  to  say,  it  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  offertory.  In  the  Toulouse  Puntifica) 
(Morin.  App.,  pp.  598-608)  the  ritdal  of  recon- 
ciliation is  intermingled  with  three  masses,  but 
the  final  absolution  takes  place  after  the  gospel 
of  the  last  and  the  most  solemn  of  them.  In  the 
Greek  euchologies  the  prayers  of  absolution  for 
one  under  excommunication  are  to  be  said  just 
before  the  priest  places  the  elements  on  the 
altar. 

With  regard  to  the  time  of  year,  reconciliation 
appears  from  an  early  age  to  have  been  restricted 
to  the  paschal  season,  although  there  is  no  evi- 
dence by  which  to  ascertain  when  the  restriction 
began.  In  the  time  of  Innocent  I.,  a.d.  402-417, 
both  the  season  and  the  day  had  become  fixed. 
"  De  Penitentibus  ....  quintft  feriA  an|e  Pascha 
eis  remittendum  Romanae  ecclesiae  consuetndo 
demonstrat"  (Ep.  i.  7>  The  Thnrsdnv  in 
Holy  Week,  from  a  period  at  least  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  5th  century,  was  therefore 
the  day  in  general  use  in  the  Western  church. 
So  the  Penitential  of  Theodore  (I.  xiii.  2^ 
and  the  subsequent  penitentials,  to  which  an 
**  ordo  "  is  attached.  A  passage  in  Ambrose  {Ep. 
83  ad  Maroell.')  points  to  Good  Friday  as  the 
usual  day  for  relaxing  penance  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  a  supposition  which  is  perhaps  supported 
by  the  prayers  appointed  for  **  Feria  sexta  in 
Parasceue,"  in  the  Ordo  Ambrosianuiy  all  of  which 
relate  more  directly  to  pardon  and  remission  of 
sins  than  those  of  the  Thursday  previous. 
Morinus  relying  on  a  passage  in  4  Cone.  ToieL 
c  7,  would  extend  the  same^  custom  to  the 
Spanish  church,  but  the  words  of  the  canon 
clearly  refer,  not  to  penitence,  but  to  repentance 
generally.  There  was  no  reason  why  one  day  in 
the  Holy  Week  should  not  be  held  as  suitable  as 
another,  and  it  it  highly  probable  that  in  different 
parts  of  the  church  different  days  were  selected  \ 
but  after  the  7th  century  all  trace  of  variety  o 
time  ceases.  No  surviving  ritual  or  pontificai 
alludes  to  any  other  day  than  the  Coena  Domini^ 
and  all  Roman  canonical  writers  cite  the  assertioB 
of  Innocent  as  conclusive  with  respect  to  thf 
western  custom.  In  the  east  public  r^concilia 
tion  was  granted  apparently  on  any  day  at  thi 
close  of  the  Holy  Week,  or  even  on  Easter  Day. 
This  appears  incidentally  from  a  letter  addressM 
by  certain  monks  under  excommunication  to  the 
council  of  Chalcedon ;  they  complain  that  the 
times  of  Christ's  passion  and  the  holy  eve,  and 
day  of  Resurrection,  on  which  festival  penanct 
was  wont  to  be  remitted  by  the  Fathers,  had 
pasjied  by  and  they  had  not  yet  been  absolved 
(Bingham,  Antiq,  XIX.  ii.  10).  Gregory  of  Nyssa^ 
at  the  opening  of  hb  canonical  epistle,  similarly 
speaks  of  Easter  as  a  time  suitable  for  thie 
sinner's  restoration.  In  the  case  of  the  sick  or 
dying,  reconciliation  was  given  of  course  at  anjr 
season ;  and  so  xt^ih.  respect  to  private  penanoe, 
absolution  could  not  have  been  confined  to  a 
particular  season  although,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  private  ministration  kept  to  the  time  of  th4 
public  and  more  solemn  rite. 

7.  Place. — When  the  system  of  the  stationi 
[PxMTrBNGE,  p.  1591]  was  rigidly  enforced,  thi^ 
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ptnitent  was  moved  station  by  station  towards 
the  sanctnarj,  till  he  arrived  among  the  consis- 
tentes,  and  stood  with  them  near  the  altar  when 
the  sacred  mysteries  were  being  celebrated.  So 
when  his  own  time  of  reconciliation  came,  the 
bishop's  hands  were  laid  upon  him,  kneeling  in 
front  of  the  altar  :  **  divino  aliario  reconctliatus  " 
(1  Cone.  Tolet.  c.  2).  The  third  council  of 
Carthage  has  a  canon  (c.  32),  which,  after  stating 
the  conditions  on  which  a  priest  may  reconcile, 
adds,  that  where  the  crime  has  been  scandalous 
the  reconciliation  shall  take  place,  "ante  apsi- 
dem;"on  the  principle,  no  doubt,  that  when 
the  offence  had  been  open  and  notorious,  the 
absolution  should  be  open  and  public  also.  In 
the  elaborate  Gothic  ritual  cited  above  from  the 
Codex  To/oaanuf  of  Morinus,  the  penitents  are 
gathered  round  the  pulpit  to  receive  imposition 
of  hands,  and  their  reconciliation  is  afterwards 
completed  by  rece|ition  with  the  faithful,  of 
course  at  the  altar.  In  the  Ordo  Romanus, 
Feria  5,^tn  Coen,  Vom,,  in  the  Gelasian  sacra- 
mejitary,  and  in  the  later  psendo<Alcuin,  De 
DiffiniB  Officiia,  the  penUents  are  directed  to  present 
themselves  for  reconciliation,  *'  in  gremio  eccle- 
aiae.*'  And  in  a  MS.  of  Evreux  appended  to  the 
Pontifical  of  Kgbert  (Marteue,cb  Bit.  L  6)  direc- 
tions are  given  that  the  bishop  is  not  to  mount 
his  throne  on  the  day  of  reconciliation,  but  is  to 
remain  either  near  or  in  front  of  the  altar. 

8.  AhsoitUion  of  the  Sick. — There  are  two  lead- 
ing decisions  on  the  treatment  of  the  sick  in 
the  early  oentu lies,  which  at  Hrst  sight  are  at 
variance.  The  first  council  of  Aries  (▲.D.  314) 
(c.  2*2)  had  decreed  that  apostates  and  others  who 
sought  communion  On  a  sick  bed  were  to  be 
refused  it  until  they  recovered,  and  had  had  an  op- 
portunity of  performing  penance.  And  this  is  in 
accordance  with^what  Innocent  (^Ep.  lii.  ad  Ex- 
iuper.)  states  to  have  been  the  early  custom,  that 
at  first  penance  was  granted  to  such  delinquents, 
but  not  communion;  and  that  afterwards,  on 
the  conversion  of  the  empire,  a  more  lenient  rule 
prevailed,  and  communion  waa  rcffuied  under  no 
circumstances  to  a  dying  man.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  council  of  Nice  (e..l3)  orders  the  ToXaihs  teai 
Koifotfuchs  v6fios  to  be  maintained  of  giving  an 
ipi^iov  to  a  dying  man.  The  eiplanation  of  the 
apparent  discrepancy  is  that  the  canon  of  Aries 
applied  to  delinquents  generally,  while  the 
Nicene  canon,  as  is  evident  from  the  decisions 
immediately  before  and  after  it,  had  reference  to 
those  who  were  already  penitents.  The  primi- 
tive church  order  therefore  waa  that  notorious 
offenders,  whose  repentance  began  only  on  their 
death-bed,  were  to  be  granted  penitence,  but  not 
communion,  while  those  who  were  ali*eady  peni- 
tents were  always  to  be  allowed  plenary  recon- 
ciliation when  in  danger  of  death.  Afterwards, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century,  the 
former  restriction  was  removed,  and  all  sick  men 
who  desired  it  were  to  be  allowed  the  benefit  of 
absolution.  *«  They,"  said  Leo  (^p.  xd.),  •<  who 
in  time  of  urgent  danger  seek  the  safeguard  of 
penance  and  subsequent  reconciliation  must  not 
be  refused,  because  we  cannot  restrict  the  time 
to  God's  compassion  nor  put  any  limit  upon  it. 
Therefore  we  ought  not  to  be  hard  in  dispensing 
the  gifts  of  Ghxl,  nor  ought  we  to  ignore  the  tears 
and  the  contrition  of  the  penitent,  because  we 
believe  that  that  very  emotion  of  repentance 
springs  from  the  inspiration  of  God."    He  there- 


fore rules  in  the  aame  epis'tle  that  the  grace  of 
communion  is  to  be  given  if  the  sick  penitent 
has  lost  his  voice,  and  can  only  make  a  sign.  At 
the  same  time  there  was  not  the  same  assurasce 
felt  of  the  final  pardon  of  the  sinner.  *'  1  can 
give  biro  penitence  and  absolution,*' said  Ambrot« 
(m  Exhort,  ad  Poemt.\  "  I  cannot  give  faim  cer- 
tainty." The  fourth  council  of  Carthage  (c.  76) 
had  decreed  that  if  the  patient  had  become  sense- 
less before  his  request  for  absolution  could  be  ccm- 
plied  with,  he  should  still  be  absolved,  and  the 
sacred  elements  be  put  into  his  mouth,  to  which 
the  eleventh  council  of  Toledo,  A..D.  675  (c.  II), 
added  that  the  communion  would  be  complete 
though  the  sick  man  could  drink  the  cup  odIj, 
and  was*  too  weak  ^  swallow  the  bread  (see  12 
Cone  Tolet.  c„  2,  13  Cone.  Tolet.  r.  9).  Aod 
further,  if  any  penitent  was  snatched  away  br 
sudden  death,  in  the  fields  or  on  a  joumer,  with- 
out communion,  the  first  council  of  Vaison,  A.D. 
442  (c.  2),  decided  that  his  memorial  and  faneral 
rites  should  be  the  same  as  if  he  had  died  in  the 
peace  of  the  church.  71ie  4  Cone.  Carthag.  c.  79, 
and  11  Cone  Tolet  c.  12,  came  to  the  same 
deciaiion.  In  the  Roman  church,  however,  a 
severer  practice  prevailed.  "  We  cannot,"  says 
Leo  (^Ep.  xcii.  6),  **  communicate  with  those 
when  dead  with  whom  we  did  not  communicate 
when  living."  This  strictness  was  maintaioeJ 
by  the  subsequent  popes  Gelasius  and  Vigilius 
but  afterwards  abandoned  in  the  fifth  RomaQ 
council,  ▲.D.  553,  and  the  whole  western. practice 
waa  then  uniform.  From  the  ecclesiastical  rule 
that  a  penitent  did  not  die  out  of  commanicn 
with  the  church,  who,  from  the  accident  of  hU 
death,  was  unable  to  obtain  the  eucharist,  arose 
the  custom  of  absoK-ing  the  dead.  Gi-egory  th^ 
Great  ordered  a  prayer  of  absolution  to  be  read 
over  the  body  of  a  certain  monk  who  had  died 
suddenly  under  excommunication,  with  minicn- 
lous  results, according  to  Johi)  the  deacon  {Vita 
Greg.  i.  45).  For  similar  instances  of  absolution 
of  the  dead  see  Gregor.  Dialog,  ii.  23,  iv.  55.  At 
first  the  absolution  went  no  further  than  the 
offering  of  prayers  and  masses  for  the  souls  of 
the  dead,  but  in  the  time  of  Innocent  III.  it  vaf 
decreed  that  the  whole  ceremonial  of  absolutioa, 
with  penitential  psalms,  &c.,  was  to  be  observed, 
iiiarly  Greek  euchologies  contain  many  special 
prayers  for  absolving  the  dead  (Morin.  Jt 
Poenit.  X.  9). 

There  is  no  record  of  any  early  rites  peculiar 
to  the  reconciliation  of  the  sick.  The  oeremoaf 
would  probably  be  confined,  with  more  or  lea 
formality,  to  prayer  and  imposition  of  h&nds,  and 
administration  of  the  eucharist.  Tne  third 
council  of  Toledo  (c  12),  followed  by  12  Codc. 
Tolet.  c.  2,  13  Cone.  Tolet.  c.  9,  ordains  that  the 
sick  penitent,  uo  less  than  the  sound,  should  be 
shaved,  and  if  a  woman,  be  veiled,  and  be 
sprinkled  with  ashes,  and  clothed  in  sackcloth. 
And  this  practice,  with  some  variety,  long  con- 
tinued, for  some  ancient  MSS.,  quoted  by  MeoArd 
in  his  notes  to  the  Gregorian  sacramentary,  refer 
to  sackcloth  being  laid  about  the  head  ol'  the 
dying,  and  a  cross  made  of  ashes  and  water  bei&f 
placed  in  some  instances  on  his  breast,  and  la 
others  on  his  forehead.  It  was  the  cusitoBi  of 
the  Benedictines  to  wrap  a  brother  in  extremitf 
altogether  in  haircloth.  For  further  particulAn 
see  Viaticum,  and  for  clinical  penaaoe  generally, 
Penitenck,  p.  1605. 
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9.  For  recoDciliatioD  of  heretics,  which  was 
oonsummated  sometimes  by  impo!»ition  of  hand;}, 
sometime;}  b^  unction,  sometimes  by  a  profession 
of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  returning  heretic  see 
Hereby.  [0.  M.] 

RECONCII.IATION,  op  a  Church 
Polluted.  {ReconcUiatio ;  Apertio.  A  church 
under  a  ban  was  said  to  be  dausa.)  Certain 
piissages  of  the  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha 
doubtless  served  to  quicken  and  guide  the 
instinct  of  the  church,  when  occasion  unhappily 
arose,  to  the  propnety  and  the  need  of  doing 
something  to  free  her  sacred  buildings  from 
the  pollution  contracted.'  2  Chron.  xxix.  (for 
instance)  relates  at  great  length  how  king 
Hezekiah  **  opened  the  doors  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord,**  after  they  hnd  been  "  shut "  by  the  wicked 
Ahaz,  and  with  what  rites  and  sacrifices  he 
"made  reconciliation"  (▼.  24)  upon  the  altar. 
The  chief  instance  of  reconciliatio|i  of  the 
(second)  temple  took  place  after  the  pollution  of 
it  by  Antiochus  Epiphnnes,  all  the  details  of 
which  are  given  in  full  in  1  Mace.  i.  4.  And 
that  which  gives  this  ritual  its  abiding  interest 
and  influence  is  not  only  that  the  anniversary 
was  soon  after  observed  aa  the  Feast  of  Dedica- 
tion, but  that  it  was  kept,  by  the  Saviour 
Himself  (St.  John  x.  22),  even  by  Him  who 
twice  drove  the  buyers  and  sellers  out  of  the 
temple,  using  the  significant  words,  "make  not 
My  Father's  house  a  house  of  merchandize." 

The  early  part  of  the  4th  century,  which  was 
an  active  time  for  church  building,  was  also 
marked  by  the  rise  and  spread  of  the  Arian 
heresy,  which,  as  it  was  aggressive  in  the 
employment  of  litanies,  in  a  like  spirit  gained 
for  the  heretics  the  (temporary)  possession  of  the 
•acred  buildings.  The  pious  horror  entertained 
by  the  Catholics  of  any  contact  with  heretics 
doubtless  led  them  to  institute  and  use  some 
kind  of  rite  suitable  to  the  occa>ion  when  they 
recovered  their  own  churches,  though  no  early 
instance  or  form  has  come  down  to  us.  Nice- 
phorus  refers  to  the  edict  of  Jovian  by  which 
the  churches  of  God  were  again  *'  opened.**  In 
the  sacramentary  of  Gelasius,  No.  xciii.,  there  is 
an  office  for  divli'cating  a  building  hitherto  used 
As  a  synagogue,  **  quod  perditum  fuerat  ante 
latibulum,  et  quia  in6delium  turba  in  isto  loco 
conveniebat  advert  "  (p.  617 ;  ed.  Murat.).  **  I 
would  scarcely  venture  to  affirm  (says  Gussan- 
villaeu!«,  the  annotator  on  St.  Gregory  the  Great) 
that  the  churches  of  the  Catholics,  after  occupa- 
tion  by  Arians  and  other  heretics  and  restoration 
to  the  Catholics,  were  always  dedicated  by  a 
fresh  rite.  But  whatever  took  place  in  former 
times,  Gregory  certainly,  a  most  experienced 
Ritualist^  consecrated  anew  churches  polluted  by 
heretics." 

And  accordingly  we  find  instances  recorded  in 
Gregory's  writings.  In  a  letter  to  Peter,  a 
■ubdeaoon  of  Campania  {Epiat,  lib.  iii.  19),  he 
ezpreases  his  great  anxiety  to  dedicate  to  the 
reverent  womhip  of  the  Catholic  religion  places 
once  given  up  to  execi-able  error ;  e.g.  a  church  in 
the  third  region  in  Rome,  which  the  Arian 
superstition  had  for  a  long  time  retained,  he 
now  desired  to  consecrate  in  honour  of  St. 
tteverina-s  and  in  order  to  accomplish  his  purpose 
he  asked  for  some  relics  of  St.  Severinus,  &c. 
Again,  in  Diahg,  iii.  80,  he  says,  "  The  church 
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of  the  Arinns,  in  that  region  of  the  city  called 
Suburra,  as  having  been  shut  up  (cf.  2  Chron. 
above)  for  two  years,  was  to  be  dedicated  afresh 
in  the  Catholic  faith."  And  this  was  done.  "We 
entered  the  church,  with  a  graat  multitude  of 
people,  singing  praises  to  Almighty  God,  and 
whilst  the  solemnities  of  the  Mass  were  going  on, 
and  the  crowd  stood  without  the  sacrarium,  .some 
of  them  felt  a  pig  pressing  in  here  and  there, 
and  it  made  its  way  to  the  gates  -  a  proof  (says 
Gregory)  that  from  the  same  place  was  going 
out  the  unclean  inhabitant  of  the  place.'*  He 
records  sundry  other  "  wonders "  of  the  same 
kind. 

The  story  receives  illustration  from  Victor  of 
Utica  in  his  account  of  the  persecution  of  the 
Vandals  (lib.  ii.  2,  no.  6).  "  A  presbyter  saw  the 
basilica  of  Faustus  filled  with  crowds  of  people, 
and  after  a  little  while  emptied  and  fillei  with 
a  multitude  of  swine,  a  parable  of  its  being  given 
up  to  the  Arians." 

A  very  old  MS.  of  the  sacramentary  of  Gregory 
contains  an  office  entitled  '*  Reconciliatio  Eccle- 
siae  violatae  **  (p.  490 ;  ed.  Muratori). 

Agapetus,  bishop  of  Home,  is  said  to  have 
purged  by  his  catholic  prayers  the  reils  of  the 
altar  and  of  the  see  polluted  by  the  sacrilegious 
fables  of  the  (Eutychian)  Anthimus,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  (Goar,  p.  618).  Gratian  {de 
Consecrat.  Dist.  I.  c.  20  et  seqq.)  records  the 
direction  of  pope  John  I.,  in  the  same  century, 
to  the  bishops  of  Italy,  saying  it  was  what  he 
had  done  himself  at  Constantinople  for  the  sake 
of  the  Catholic  religion  and  king  Theodoric,  the 
pious  orthodox  emperor  Justin  extirpating  the 
Arians.  Whatever  churches  we  found  in  their 
parts,  we  consecrated,  &c.  (See  Milman*s  Latin 
Christiinitt/t  bk.  iii.  cl.  3.) 

Tarasius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who 
died  A.D.  806,  had  like  work  to  do.  Amongst 
the  forms  collected  by  Goar  {Euchol.  Oraec.)  is 
found  **a  prayer  of  Tarasius  on  the  opening 
or  reconciliation  of  a  church  profimed  by  the 
heretics"  (p.  618).  Other  forms  are  given; 
e.g.  ^*  a  prayer  on  the  release,  ue.  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  a  temple  polluted  by  a  heretic  or  by 
heathen,  to  be  said  before  the  vestibule  of  the 
church."  **  A  prayer  to  be  said  by  the  bishop 
over  the  holy  table  where  the  heretics  have 
celebrated."  "A  prayer  to  be  said,  before  the 
customary  one  at  the  beginning  of  the  Mass,  on 
the  reconciliation  of  a  church  in  which  it  has 
happened  that  a  man  has  met  with  a  violent 
death." 

Martene  (torn.  ii.  lib.  ii.  cap.  zv.)  supplies 
several  offices  with  special  prayers  from  the 
pontifical  of  Egbert,  from  the  book  of  Jumi^ges, 
«c. 

Hospinian  (de  Orig,  Tlrnipforum,  lib.  iv.  p. 
379,  ed.  Tiguri),  according  to  his  custom  of 
disparagement,  ridicules  all  ritual  of  this  kind. 
And  he  refers  with  more  ap])roval  to  the  case  of 
a  deacon  of  Nestorius,  who  had  polluted  a  church 
at  Constantinople,  when  Nestorius  ^did  not  use 
holy  water  or  the  like,  but  simply  removed  the 
deacon  from  his  place  and  office."  To  inflict 
punishment  on  the  ofiender  is,  he  says,  the  risht 
course.  Of  old,  however,  a  different  view  Vos 
taken  of  such  calamities.  Socrates  (^JBogI,  Hist, 
vii.  33)  relates :  '*  The  slaves  of  a  rich  barbarian 
master,  to  escape  his  cruelty,  fled  to  the  church, 
and  with  drawn  swords  leaped  on  the  altar.    Of 
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conne  tlie  divine  office  oould  not  go  on.  They 
threatened  ererj  one  that  came  near,  Icilled  one, 
wonnded  another,  and  then  killed  themselTes. 
One  of  thoM  who  were  there  said  th<it  the  pro- 
fanation of  the  temple  foreboded  no  good.  Nor 
was  that  saying  false,  for  it  portended  the 
ruptnre  of  the  people,  and  the  deposition  of  him 
who  cansed  it  {ue.  Nwtonos)."  [H.  B.] 

BECTOB.  (1)  The  word  rector  is  nsed  by 
Gregory  the  Great  in  the  BegtUa  Pcutoraiia  as 
equivalent  to  paator  ;  and  a  priest  is  said  to  rnle 
(regere)  his  people  (CSonc.  Elib,  c.  77)b  See 
Parish,  3,  ir.  p.  1560. 

(2)  The  lead  r  of  each  side  of  an  antiphonal 
choir  is  called  rector  chori,  as  in  an  ancient 
Sarum  missal  quoted  by  Martene,  De-Bit.  Ant. 
i.  240. 

(8)  The  pope  is  sometimes  styled  rector  eanctae 
mdis  (Macri  Hierolea,y  [C] 

BEDEMPnON  (i?«dfinpto>— CommuUtion 
of  ecclesiastical  penance.  The  origin  of  the 
system  is  doubtless  to  be  traced  in  the  dispensing 
power  Tested  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop.  This 
power  existed  from  the  very  first.  Indeed  the 
later  custom  of  assigning  fixed  sentences  to  par- 
ticular sins  was  a  development  of  a  far  earlier 
practice,  which  left  the  determination  of  the 
length  of  penance  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
bishop.  But  even  after  a  code  of  penitential 
laws  was  established  all  authorities  agreed  in 
leaving  to  the  bishop  the  power  of  relaxing  or 
remitting  a  sentence.  The  bishop,  declared  the 
council  of  Ancyra  (c  5),  shall  be  the  judge  of  the 
siucerity  of  a  penitent's  contrition,  and  may 
either  increase  or  diminish  his  period  of  exclu- 
sion. If  the  delinquent  manifested  his  earnest- 
ness by  fear  and  tears  and  patience,  and  good 
works,  then,  said  the  council  of  Nice  (c  12),  the 
bishop  may  relieve  him  from  passing  step  by  step 
through  his  allotted  stations.  For  further  illus- 
trations of  the  exercise  of  iHDULaENCE  see  Basil, 
£p.  ad  Amphil.  cc.  2,  7,  54,  84 ;  Greg.  Nyss.  Ep, 
ad  Letoiy  passim  ;  4  Cone.  Carthag.  c.  75 ;  Cone 
Andegav.  c.  12;  Innocent,  Ep.  i.  7;  Leo,  Ep, 
cxxlx.  5.  The  object  of  this  power  of  dispensa- 
tion was  not  to  exempt  men  from  penance,  but  to 
excite  them  to  perform  it.  It  was  natural  and 
equitable  that  one  who  shewed  earnestness  in 
his  repentance  should  not  be  debarred  from  the 
privileges  of  the  church  for  so  long  a  time  as 
one  who  paid  only  a  formal  and  perfunctory  obe- 
dience to  the  letter  of  the  law  which  had  con- 
demned him.  And  probably  for  the  first  five 
centuries  the  only  means  of  redeeming  penance 
were  zeal  and  sincerity  in  the  performance  of  it. 
After  the  6th  century  there  begin  to  be  traces 
of  a  more  corrupt  dealing  with  the  censures 
of  the  church.  As  the  life  of  the  penitential 
system  died  out  penance  came  to  consist  more  and 
more  in  outward  acts  alone ;  it  lost  its  original 
notion  of  a  censure  and  means  of  improvement, 
and  came  to  be  regarded  solely  as  a  punishment ; 
sin  was  to  be  expiated  by  submission  to  certain 
penalties,  regardless  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
offender.  To  redeem  penance  was  therefore  to 
sufctitute  one  outward  form  for  another.  The 
delinquent  was  allowed  to  purchase  a  remission 
of  lengthy  acts  of  self-denial  by  undertaking 
others  which  jvere  shorter  and  more  laborious, 
•r  by  Toluntarily  depriving  himself  of  something 
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valuable  to  him.    The  principle  being  bnoe  eon* 
ceded,   redemptions  of  penance   would   become 
general,  and  would  be  tolerated  nM>re  lenientlj 
from  the  circumstance  that  they  brought  nos- 
terial   profit    to   the    church    and    her    mierk 
Moreover,  inthoee  parts  of  the   church  vhera 
the  system  prevailed,  penance  consisted  almost 
exclusively  of  long  fasts  and  ahstinences,  aod  it 
must  frequentlv  have  happened  that  owing  to 
sickness,  or  other  circumstances,  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  observe  them,  or  from  an  aocn- 
mulation  of  crimes  their  duration  might  be  so 
extended  that  life  would  not  be  long  enough  for 
tneir  completion.    Some  dispensing  power  would 
then   be   necessary  to  assign  more  expeditiooi 
modes  of  carrying  out  the  sentence.   The  practice 
also  among  the  Teutonic  tribes  of  oompoundiDg 
for  personal  injuries  by  money  payments  would 
readily  lead  to  a  similar  composition  for  infringe- 
ments of  the   law   of  the   church.     Thus  tin 
system  of  the  commutation  of  penance,  which 
is  altogether  alien  from  the  meaning  and  object 
of  a  spiritual  censure,  but  which  has  the  sanction 
of  honoured    nantes  in    early   English    church 
history,  grew  up.    The  power  of  granting  or 
refusing  such  redemptions  at  first  no  doubt  rested 
entirely  with  the  bishop  or  priest;  afterwards 
the  penitent  was  allowed  to  choose  for  hunieii^ 
and  systematic  scales  of  penitential  values  were 
drawn  up.  It  has  been  customary  to  assume  that 
the  system  originated  in  our  own  land  with 
archbishop  Theodore.   Morinus  (de  Foemt.  x.  17), 
however,  had  the  sagacity  to  reject  as  spurious 
the  chapter  in  his  so-called  penitential  on  which 
the  assumption  is  based.     Since  the  discoTeiy 
of  the  true  penitential  it  is  dev  that  redemptioni 
were  permitted  a  century  before  Theodore's  tim«. 
Wasserschleben  {Die  Bussord,  pp.  136-140)  hss 
published  fragmentary  collections  o{  Irish  canons, 
all  of   very  early   date,  and    some  containing 
decisions  of  synods  over  which  St.  Patrick  presided. 
[Penitektial  Books,  p.  1609.]    Among  the« 
**  Canones  Hibemenses  '*  is  one  series  which  txtaXs 
entirely  "  De  arreis  "  (arrhis,  pledges).    It  con- 
tains nine  different  redemptions  of  the  penance 
of  a  year.     In  the  preface  to  the  penitential  of 
Theoaoi*e  is  an  acknowledgment  by  the  unknown 
editor  of  the  use  in  ito  compilation  of  a  ^  libellus 
scotorum,"  i,e.  an  Irish  book,  and  it  is  highlj 
probable  that  from  these  early  Irish  canons  Theo- 
dore drew  his  reference  to  the  practice  of  com- 
mutations.    He    did   not  himself  originate  the 
system ;  he  •  found  it  existing,  and  gave  it  his 
sanction.  *Htem    xii.  triduana    pro  anno   pen- 
sanda  Teodorus  laudavit.   De  aegris  vero  pretinm 
viri  vel  ancillae  pro  anno  "  {Penitent.  I.  vii.  5). 
See  Und.  I.  iii.  3 ;  I.  iv.  1.     Such  a  system  as  that 
by  which  a  sinner  was  allowed  to  purdiase  him- 
self free  from  the  spiritual  penalties  attadied  to 
his  sin  was  likely  to  be  popular;  and  in  the 
interval  between   the  publication  of  the  peni- 
tential ot  Theodore  and   that  of  Bede  it  grew 
with  amazing  rapidity.     The  latter  treatise  con- 
cluded with  a  chapter  on  commutations  under 
twelve  headings,  out  of  which  apparently  the 
penitent  was  at  liberty  to  select  the  easiest  and 
most  expeditious  mode  of  performing  his  penance. 
He  might  choose  almsgi\ing,  or  stripes,  or  psalm- 
singing,   with   genuflexions,  and   it   is    further 
provided  (Baed.  Poeniient.  x.  8)  that  if  he  cannot 
learn  p&alms  he  may  pick  out  some  holy  man  to 
undertake  for  a  consideration  the  penalty  instead 
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of  him.  The  same  mUm  was  tolerated  by 
archbishop  Egbert.  Under  the  plea  of  a  ^*  con- 
silium misericordiae "  his  P^tten^ia/ (xiii.  11, 
zir.-xvi.)  lays  before  the  delinquent  an  almost 
unlimited  choice  of  redemptions.  Nor  was  the 
oorrujjtion  confined  to  these  islands.  The 
Franicish  penitentials  of  Cummean  (Wassersch. 
p.  463)  is  equally  lenient  in  the  remission  of 
penance,  and  gives  a  long  catalogue  of  the 
methods  by  which  it  can  be  redeemed.  At  a  later 
date  Regino  of  Priim  issued  a  table  of  commuta- 
tions of  penance,  printed  by  Morinus  (z.  16)  from 
an  unpublished  MS.  See  also  CapUula  fferard. 
c.  26,  Cone  Tribur.  A.D.  895,  c.  56 ;  and  illustra- 
tions cited  by  Ducange,  s.  v.  **  Poenitentia."  At 
the  close  of  the  9th  centuiy  the  abuse  prerailed 
equally  in  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Germany  (Morfh,  x. 
17X  Hnd  the  councils  of  the  period  do  not  appear 
to  have  made  any  serious  efforts  to  check  it.  In 
England  the  synod  of  Cloveshoe  (a.d.  747),  under 
archbishop  Cuthbert,  published  some  strong  but 
ineffectctal  protests.  Alms,  it  declared  (c.  26), 
were  to  be  given,  not  for  the  purpose  of  diminish- 
ing canonical  penance,  but  to  appease  the  Divine 
wrath  ;  similarly  (c.  27),  psalms  were  not  to  be 
sung,  in  order  that  abstinence  and  fasting  might 
be  omitted;  still  less  might  the  rich  employ 
their  wealth  to  relieve  them  from  the  penalties 
of  their  sins.  A  century  and  a  half  later  the 
council  of  Tribur.  (cc.  56-58)  attempted  to  regu- 
late indiscriminate  redemption  by  decreeing  that 
the  tirst  year  of  penance,  except  for  some  urgent 
cause,  should  be  rigidly  performed ;  of  the 
second  and  third,  portions  only  might  be  com- 
muted;  on  the  treatment  of  the  remaining  years 
there  was  no  restriction. 

The  methods  of  redemption  were  various. 
Twenty-four  "biduana,"  periods  of  two  days* 
fasting,  were  equivalent  to  a  year's  penance 
(Baed.  F€n.  z.  2).  Instead  of  one  week  of  penance, 
300  psalms  said  kneeling,  or,  if  said  without 
bending  the  knee,  324  (Cummean  "  de  Modis 
Poenitentiae.*')  Fifty  psalms  with  genuflezions, 
OT  seventy  without,  might  compound  for  one 
day *.H  abstinence  on  bread  and  water  (Egbert,  Poen. 
xii.  11).  Fifty  psalms  in  winter  had  the  same 
value  as  the  whole  psalter  at  another  season 
(ibid.  ZT.).  The  penitent  wishing  to  say  fewer 
psalms  must  prostrate  himself  oflener  and  say 
the  Miserere  (ibid,  xvi.),  or  he  may  obtain  remis- 
sion by  getting  a  priest  to  say  masses  for  him. 
The  **Canones  Hibemenses"  attach  other  con- 
ditions to  the  saying  of  psalms ;  they  should  be 
said  (c.  3)  at  the  tomb  of  a  saint,  or  (&  4)  while 
•lauding  for  three  days  in  a  church  without  food, 
m"  drink,  or  sleep.  Another  method  of  compo- 
sition was  scourging.  Bede  {Pen.  z.  6)  suffers  the 
fourth  year  of  a  penalty  to  be  redeemed  by  300 
lashes  on  the  bare  body.  Egbert  {Pen,  xv.) 
assesses  a  day's  penance  at  twelve  strokes.  In 
the  Ca/>iYfiAi^0rardb'(apud  Morin.  z.  16)  the  rod 
was  to  be  applied  during  vigils.  In  Bede  (z.  1-5) 
the  psalm-singing  was  to  be  accompanied  by  so 
many  **  paJmatae,"  which  Ducange  (s.  v.)  con- 
jectures to  mean  not  strokes  of  a  rod,  but  prostra- 
tions, and  with  the  palms  of  the  hand  eztended 
on  the  ground.  More  general  and  more  corrupt 
than  any  of  the  above  redemptions  was  that  of  a 
money  payment.  Theodore  {Pen.il.  iii.  3)  allowed 
a  thief  to  escape  part  of  his  penance  on  making 
restitution,  or  (ibid.  I.  iv.  i)  a  murderer  in  a 
blood-feud  by  oomposition  with  the  relatives  of 
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his  rictim.  He  also  (ibui.  I.  vii.  5)  gave  the 
sanction  of  his  authority  to  the  manumisision  of 
slaves  in  lieu  of  penance.  But  he  nowhere 
countenanced  the  bare  and  direct  purchase  of 
remission.  In  Bede's  compilation  the  door  was 
thrown  open  a  little  wider.  In  place  of  the  fifth 
year  of  a  long  sentence  large  almsgiving  would 
suflice,  or  if  a  penitent  is  ignorant  of  his  psalms, 
he  must  give  a  denarius  daily  to  the  poor,  in 
addition  to  fasting  (Pen.  z.  6).  With  Egbert 
redemption  by  moneyi  sopenly  recognized.  He 
who  cannot  perform  his  penance  for  the  first  year 
must  distribute  in  alms  twenty-siz  solidi,  for  the 
second  twenty,  &c.  (Pen.  ziii.  11);  if  he  is  a 
powerful  man  he  must  release  so  many  slaves 
and  captives.  The  (Japitula  of  Regino  draw  up  a 
regular  scale.  For  seven  weeks'  penance  a  rich 
man  must  pay  twenty  solidi,  or,  if  he  cannot 
afford  so  much,  ten,  and  a  poor  man  three.  The 
money  was  to  be  used  either  for  the  release  of 
captives,  or  to  be  placed  on  the  altar,  or  for  the 
servants  of  God,  or  in  alms  to  the  poor.  By 
Cone.  Tribur.  c.  56,  the  Wednesday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday  fasts  might  be  redeemed  by  a  denarius, 
or  by  the  support  of  three  poor  people.  At  a 
later  period  the  laws  of  Edgar  (a.d.  967)  (Howel, 
Dec  Ecci.  Britt.  p.  53)  mention  the  building 
and  endowing  of  churches,  making  bridges,  and 
repairing  the  highways,  as  modes  of  commuting 
ecclesiastical  censures.  To  these  may  be  added, 
of  a  still  later  date,  pilgrimages  and  war  against 
the  infidel.  [G.  M.] 

BEPECTORY.    [Mohastebt,  p.  1240.] 

BEG  ALE.  By  the  right  of  regdU  we  are  to 
understand  the  claim  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign 
of  a  coni^try  to  enjoy  the  incomes  of  vacant 
bishoprics,  and  to  present  pleno  jure  to  all 
ecclesiastical  places  or  benefices,  ezoept  the 
ordinary  parochial  cures.  And  the  right  of  the 
king  to  the  episcopal  income — ^according  to  the 
French  lawyers — was  not  eztinguished  by  the 
mere  appointment  of  a  new  bishop,  but  continued 
until  the  newly-appointed  bishop  had  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance  in  due  form  (DOllingtr  in 
Kirchen-Lexiiion^  s.  v.).  The  full  development 
of  this  claim  belongs  to  mediaeval  and  modern 
Himes;  but  so  much  as  belongs  to  our  period 
may  be  seen  under  Vacancy  ;  Bshop,  p.  216  f ; 
Princes,  Alleqiaitce  to.  [C] 

BEGENSE  GONGILIUM.    [Risz.] 

BEGIAE,  another  form  of  "rugae."  M»- 
billon  (Mua.  ftcU.  ii.  p.  czzzvii.)  draws  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  which  is  probably 
without  foundation.  [E.  V.] 

BEGIN  A,  ST.,  virgin  and  martyr,  Sept.  7 ; 
commemorated  at  Autun  (Mart.  Usuard., 
Hieron.,  Wandalb. ;  Boll.  Acta  SS.  Sep.  iii.  24). 

[C.  H.i 

BEGIO.  In  the  pagan  history  of  Rome  the 
word  means  a  quarter,  district,  or  ward  of  the 
city.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  city  itself 
was  divided  into  fourteen  such  wards. 

The  term  was  adopted  by  Christianity,  and  was 
made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  church.  The 
Ordo  Bomanue  (ap.  Ducange)  observes  that  there 
were  seven  Regiones  in  the  ecclesiastical  division 
of  Rome.  But  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great 
there  were  fourteen  Regiones  (Morinus  de  Sacr, 
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Ord.  iii.  8).  Each  had  ita  rtgionary  deacons, 
ttfbdeacona,  and  acolytes.  The  regions  took  their 
tarn  bj  a  regulated  cycle  in  the  {tontifical 
ministration  of  Easter  week,  each  region  being 
responsible  for  a  day,  and  each  region  had  its 
assigned  precedence  both  in  church  and  in  pro- 
cession. 

In  the  collection  ot  rubrici,  taken  from  the 
Salzburg  PontiHcal,  and  heailed  de  OradUmM 
Ecciefiat  Somanae  (Martcne,  I.  riii.  xi.  Ordo  9X 
we  find  that  at  ordination  there  was  a  gathering 
of  the  regions — ''fit  enlm  conyentus  populi 
et  congregatio  regionum  primum  ad  S.  Adri- 
anum. 

The  regions  had  ofBceit,  who  were  called 
patroni  regtonum  (Martene,  ibid.)  The  term 
existed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Clement  I. ;  for 
Poblius  Tarquinios,  stirred  with  enry  at  the 
increase  of  the  Christians,  tried  the  influenoe  of 
money  with  these  oflSoers  to  check  its  progress. 
^'Vocayit  ad  se  patronoe  regionum  et  data  eis 
pecunia  monuit  ut  seditionem  excitarent  nomini 
Christiano."  {Hist  Cimi,  I,}  The /hi^xnu  how- 
erer,  in  this  case,  may  perhaps  hare  been  ciril 
officers.  [H.  T.  A.] 

BEOIONABIUS.  The  term  is  sometimes 
used  absolutely  and  by  itself  as  the  name  of  an 
office  (Qreg.  Mag.  yii.  i.  £p.  5),  and  sometimes 
as  an  epithet  with  other  official  titles,  notarius, 
diaconus,  subdiaconns,  defensores.  An  example 
of  this  may  be  taken  from  the  second  council  at 
Rome  (A.D.  745),  where  the  word  occurs  in  this 
connexion:  ''Accipiens  Theophanius  notarius 
regionarius  et  sacellarius  relegit.  .  .  ."  (Actio 
1 ;  Ubbe,  ri.  1557.) 

Bona  observes  that  the  term  is  applied  to  the 
ostiarii  and  other  ministers  who  served  the  pon- 
tiff when  he  was  officiating  in  the  several  regions. 
(Ser,  LUurg.  L  xxv.  18.)  He  however  gives  no 
example  of  the  term  Rmmari'ts  being  applied 
to  bishops.  [See  Bishop.]  Nor  has  the  present 
writer  been  able  to  find  such  an  application  in 
Martene,  Thomassin^  Morinus,  Hofmann,  Du 
Cange,  or  other  authority  on  the  subject. 

The  term  Regionariua  was  looked  upon  as  a 
title  of  honour.  Gregory  the  Great  decreed  that 
as  some  of  the  notarii  and  subdeaoons  were 
appointed  regionarii,  so  seven  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  defensores  should  be  decorated  with  the 
same  distinction  (honore  regionario  decorentur, 
lib.  vii.  £p.  17).  One  of  the  seven  defensores 
regionarii  was  assigned  to  every  two  of  the  four- 
teen regiones  of  the  city. 

The  following  passage  is  of  interest,  as  shewing 
the  application  of  the  term  to  the  order  of  sub- 
deaoons :  '*  Subdiaconi  sunt  omnes  numero 
viginti  et  unns,  septem  regirnarU  qui  epistolas 
et  lectiones  cantant  in  stationibus:  septem 
Palatini  qui  idem  munus  praestant  in  ecclesid 
Lateranensi :  septem  alii  qui  dicuntur  schola 
cantorum,  qui  cantant  tantnmmodo  quando 
summus  pontifex  celebraie  consuevit  "  (Martene 
de  Ant.  Eccl  Bit.  i.  iii.  8). 

The  regionary  deacons  of  St.  Maria  and  St. 
Sylvester  were  put  in  charge  of  the  hospitals  of 
pope  Stephen  III.,  a.d.  752-757  (Anast.  Vit 
Font.  p.  165). 

A  classification  of  the  inferior  ministers 
(acolytes,  exorcists,  lectors,  ostiarii)  is  made  by 
cardinal  Bona  into  (1)  regionarii,  who  were  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  regions,  and  in  them 


severally  minist«red  to  the  pontiff;  (2)  sta- 
tionarii,  who  performed  the  same  office  for  him 
when  celebrating  in  the  stations ;  (3)  basil icarii, 
who  served  by  turns  in  the  Lateran  Church ; 
(4)  oblationarii,  whose  duty  it  was  to  recteire 
the  oblations  and  bring  them  to  the  archdeacon. 
{£er.  Lit,  I.  xxv.  18). 

When  the  pope  distribnted  the  eucharitt,  he 
communicated  the  regionarii  last  of  all,  except 
his  immediate  ministers  (acolyte,  &c.).  The 
order  was  first  those  who  were  in  orders ;  then 
the  aristocracy  (magnates) ;  then  the  ladies 
(matronae) ;  then  the  regionarii ;  and  lastly,  his 
acolyte  and  servers  (Martene  de  EccL  Sit.  L 
iv.  X.  4).  From  this  paasage  it  seems  as  if  re- 
gionarii was  applied  to  persons  not  in  any  orders 
at  alL;  as  if  it  meant,  in  fact,  people  of  the 
regiunee,  or,  as  we  should  say,  the  parishioners. 

[H.  T.  A] 

BEGULABES.  HorixonUl  rods  of  wood  or 
metal  for  the  suspension  of  veils  or  curtains. 
They  are  usually  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  "rugae,**  which  appear  to  have  been  the 
lattice-work  screens  and  doors  separating  the 
presbytery,  the  confessio,  or  the  sacrarinm  from 
the  other  parts  of  the  church.  The  "  regulare» " 
were  often  of  precious  metal,  and  were  decorated 
with  a  row  of  images  on  the  upper  part.  Stephen 
IV.  (Anastas.  §  284)  made  silver  ''regularis" 
above  the  *'  rugae,"  by  which  access  was  given  to 
the  altai', "  ubi  imagines  in  frontispicio  constitatss 
sunt,"  at  St.  Peter's,  St.  Paul's,  and  St.  Andrew's. 
Hadrian  L  (ibd.  §  330)  set  up  a  **regulan«" 
cased  with  silver  at  St.  Peter's,  and  placed  upon 
it  portrait-busts  ("  vultus  ")  of  our  Lord  between 
the  archangels  Michael  and  Gabriel.  He  al^to 
erected  above  the  upper  ^  ruga "  in  the  middle 
of  the  presbytery  another  silver-cased  **regu- 
laris,"  supporting  similar  portrait-busts  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  between  St.  Andrew  and  St.  John 
Baptist,  all  six  **  vultus  "  being  made  of  plates 
of  silver-gilt  (Mabillon,  Mm,  ItaL  torn.  ii. 
pp.  viii.  cxxx.).  [E.  V.] 

BEGULABS.    [Mokastsbt.] 

BEGULUS.  bishop  and  confessor,  Mar.  30; 
depositio  commemorated  a(  Senlis  {Mart 
Usuard. ;  Boll.  Acta  SS.  Mart  iu.  816).    [C.  H.] 

BEILIG,  BELEC,  BELIG,  BELIG,  Irish 
name  for  a  cemetery.  It  is  probably  derived  from 
the  Latin  reliquiae  (e.g.  Relic  Oihrain,  the  mon- 
astic burying-place  in  lona),  yet  is  also  applied 
to  the  pagan  cemeteries  like  the  Relig  na  Kigh 
at  Cruachan  (Reeves,  St.  Adamn^m,  203,  2(H, 
283,  417,  452;  Petrie,  Round  Toioen,  103-7, 
15.5-6).  Todd  (St.  Patrick,  476)  Ukes  the  woxd 
as  equivalent  to  Recles,  which  he  defines  ^a 
sepulchral  church,"  and  Reeves  (St  Adamnoi, 
276,  cf.  283)  '«an  abbey-church,"  as  distin- 
guished from  the  secular  cathedral.         [J.  G.] 

BELICS.  I.  Heathen  Precedent—The  law 
of  uncleanness  (Num.  xix.  11-22)  preserved  the 
Jews  from  any  undue  veneration  of  iKe  relics  of 
the  dead ;  and  their  freedom  from  this  super- 
stition was  inherited  by  the  church,  founded 
as  it  was  by  m^o  of  that  nation,  and  at  first 
largely  composed  of  them.  But  the  seni-converts 
of  the  4th  century  and  downwards  brought  with 
them  a  strong  tendency  to  the  worship  of  hnnan 
relics  and  to  a  belief  in  their  tutelary  power. 
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This  had  been  general  among  their  heathen  fore- 
fatherii,  whether  Greek  or  Roman.  If  we  refer  to 
a  few  examples,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  judge 
for  himself  in  what  degree  the  later  practice 
of  Christians  sprang  from,  or  was  moulded  bj, 
heathen  precedent.  We  maj  instance  the  rere- 
rence  paid  by  Athens  to  the  supposed  relics  of 
Oedipus  (Valerius  Mazimus,  Exempl.  Mem,  v.  8, 
ext.  3X  and  of  Theseus  (Plutarch,  ThestttSy  36  ; 
compare  dnv/tij  8),  bj  Thebes  to  those  of  Linus 
(Pausanias,  Boifotio.  29),  and  by  Alexandria  to 
those  of  Alexander  the  Great  (Aelian,  Var.  Hist 
zii.  64;  Suetonius,  Augtutua^  18).  The  bones 
of  Zoroaster  were  the  safeguard  of  Persia 
(CAron.  J'aschaie,  67,  ed.  Dind.),  while  those  of 
the  first  Perdiccas  secured  the  kingdom  to  his 
descendants,  so  long  as  they  should  be  buried  by 
them  (Justin,  Hist  PhUipp.  rii.  2).  An  oracle  de- 
clared that  if  the  bones  of  Phalantus  reduced  to 
dust  were  scattered  ot^  the  forum  of  Tarentum, 
the  city  would  never  be  lost  by  the  Partheniae 
(Justin^  iii.  4).  See  the  Aglaophamua  of  Lobeck, 
ii.  280. 

The  pomp  that  attended  the  translation  of  the 
relics  of  a  martyr  may  in  like  manner  be  illus- 
trated by  the  honours  shewn  to  the  remains  of 
Demetrius  (Plut.  Demetf,  53),  and  Phocion  (Id. 
Fhoc  37). 

The  heathen  practice  of  dellTering  orations  at 
the  gra%'es  of  heroes  is  mentioned  by  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  as  a  justification  ef  the  Christian  rites 
oyer  the  remains  of  the  martyrs  {Contra 
JulicM.  X.  336,  ed.  Spanh.). 

II.  The  eariiest  IVeatment  of  Selioa  in  the 
Church.— The  first  Christians  regarded  the  bodies 
of  their  brethren  as  worthy  of  very  reverent 
care,  becnoiie  they  had  been  instruments  by 
which  God  had  wrought  (*'  quibns  tanquam 
organic  et  vasis  ad  omnia  bona  opera  usus  est 
Spiritus  "  (Aug.  De  Cura  pro  Mart  5),  and  were 
destined  to  share  in  the  future 4>liss  and  glory  of 
the  redeemed  soul.  It  was  fur  this  reason  far 
more  congenial  to  Christian  feeling  to  cover  the 
remains  of  a  friend  with  earth  (OfiSiSQUlES,  §  xv.), 
and  leave  them  to  the  natural  process  of  decay, 
than  to  dissipate  them  by  fire,  or  give  them  to 
the  birds  and  beasts.  The  feeling  was  of  course 
greatly  intensified,  when  one  had,  proved  his 
faith  in  the  resurrection  by  a  death  of  suffering. 
Great  efforts  were  therefore  often  made  to  obtain 
the  body  of  a  martyr  for  honourable  burial.  At 
first,  as  we  shall  see,  this  was  the  only  motive ; 
but  as  time  advanced,  a  superstitious  value 
began  to  be  set  on  the  relics  of  martyrs  and 
other  eminent  Christians.  There  is,  however, 
no  trace  of  the  error  to  be  found  before  the  con- 
version of  the  emperors,  under  whom  multitudes 
of  proselytes  entered  the  church,  who  had  only 
partially  renounced  heathenism. 

The  lest  illustration  of  the  purer  sentiment 
is  foand  in  the  earliest  records  of  the  martyrs, 
and  especially  in  those  contemporary  Acta  and 
Passions  which  were  prepared  by  the  notaries  of 
the  great  churches  for  reading  in  the  services  on 
their  aonivorsaries.  A  careful  examination  of 
ftuch  documents,  as  collected  by  Ruinart  (Acta 
Martyrwiij  ed.  Veron.  1731),  clearly  proves  the 
complete  freedom  of  the  first  Christians  from 
the  ondne  veneration  of  relics  of  whatever  kind. 
For  oar  purpose  these  Acta  naturally  divide 
themselves  into  three  classes.  (1)  There  are 
ffty''9i*  docomenta  that  make  no  mention  of  the 


burial  of  the  martyr  or  of  any  subsequent  di»* 
posal  of  his  relics.  (2)  There  are  thirty-ttoo  that 
mention  or  allude  to  the  burial  only ;  and  (3) 
there  are  aeventesn  which  speak  of  the  relics  as 
preserved  for  veneration  or  as  a  means  of  healing, 
or  both.  The  first  two  classes  range  in  subject 
from  A.D.  61  or  62  (Martyriwn  8,  Jacobi  priini 
Hierot,  Epitc.  Ruin.  5)  to  365  (Passio  8.  Bademi 
in  Persia,  R.  532X  and  in  authorship  from 
Hegesippus  a.d.  170  (R.  5,  6)  to  SS.  Chrysostom 
and  Augustine  and  Theodoret  (R.  446, 496,  524). 
In  the  Acta  of  88.  Fruciuosi,  ^c.  (of  the  2nd 
class),  who  died  at  Tarragona,  a.d.  259,  the 
friends  are  forbidden  to  keep  any  relics.  The 
martyrs  had  been  burnt,  and  at  night  the 
Christians  went  to  the  amphitheatre,  "with 
wine  wherewith  to  quench  the  half-burnt  bddies, 
which  done  they  appropriated,  as  each  could,  the 
ashes  of  the  said  martyrs  which  had  been  col- 
lected." But  Fructuoeus  <*  appeared  to  the 
brethren  and  warned  them  that  they  should 
restore,  without  delay,  what  each  had  taken  of 
the  ashes,  and  see  that  they  were  buried  to- 
gether "(R.  193). 

The  earliest  martyrdom  in  the  third  class  it 
that  of  St.  Symphorian  at  Antun  (cir.  180),  but 
the  mention  of  Euphronius  the  bishop  of  Autun 
shews  that  the  document  cannot  be  earlier  than 
about  470  (see  Greg.  Tur.  Hist,  Franc,  ii.  15). 
The  next  is  that  of  St.  Lawrence,  a.d.  258 ;  but 
the  chronicler,  or  rather  rhapsodist  in  this  ca^ie, 
is  the  poet  Prudentius  {Hymn  de  Mart.  8.  L, 
See  line  133  et  seq.),  who  lived  a  century  and  a 
half  later  (R.  1^9).  St  Eulalia,  a.d.  304,  is 
celebrated  by  the  same  writer  {Hymn  de  Mart, 
8.  Eul.  See  line  43 ;  R.  399).  Of  St.  Ferreolus, 
who  died  at  Vienue  304,  the  later  compiler  of 
his  Pas<i(mj  fAys,  **SepuIcrum  sancti  corporis 
ejus  veneramur  .  .  .  cujus  beneficia  per  civitates 
sicut  expetuntur  votis,  ita  beneficiis  frequentibus 
approbantur  "  (R.  408).  The  graves  of  St.  Vitalis 
and  St.  Agricola  (d.  304)  were*  opened  in  the 
presence  of  St.  Ambrose,  393,  who  fully  believed 
in  the  wonder-working  power  of  relics.  He  calls 
those  gathered  by  him  **  crucis  tropaea,  cujus 
gratiam  in  operibus  agnoscitis  "  {Exhort.  Virgin. 
2 ;  R.  410).  The  fervid  panegyrics  of  Pruden- 
tius {Hymn,  de  SS.  xviiL  Mm.  Caesaraug.)  are 
again  our  authority  for  the  honour  paid  to  the 
relics  of  the  martyrs  of  Saragossa,  304,  aud  St. 
Cassian  of  Imola,  date  uncertain  (R.411,  469). 
Of  St.  Domnina  etc.  of  about  the  same  date,  St. 
Chrysostom  some  eighty  years  after,  says,  *'  Let 
us  fall  down  before  their  remains;  let  us  em- 
brace their  coffins ;  for  the  coffins  of  the  martyrs 
can  acquire  great  virtue  "  {De  Bemioe,  Ac,  7 ;  R. 
419).  The  martyrdom  of  Cyricus  and  Julitta 
(at  Tarsus,  305)  was  written  byTheodotus  of  Ico- 
nium  more  than  250  years  later.  Of  another 
Julitta,  who  suffered  at  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia 
some  time  in  the  4th  century,  St.  Basil,  about 
370,  says  that  the  earth  where  she  was  buried 
sent  forth  a  spring  of  water — ^  both  a  safeguard 
to  those  in  health,  and  source  of  pleasure  to  those 
who  enjoy  it  soberly,  and  a  oomfurt  to  the  sick  " 
{Horn,  m  Mart.  Jul  2;  R.  424).  The  same 
father  says  that  the  ashes  of  the  Forty  Martyrs  of 
Sebaste  in  Armenia,  a.d.  320,  being  thrown  into 
a  river,  carried  a  blessing  to  all  the  neighbouring 
coasts,  '*  Like  towers  closely  set,  they  afford  pro- 
tection against  the  incursions  of  our  enemies'* 
{Horn,  de  i<S»  xl.  Mm^  8 ;  R.  464 ;  simUarly  Greg. 
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Nyss.  Hom.  L  in  sel.  Mm.  ii.  935).  St.  Chrysortom 
agalD  in  his  Laud,  S.  Dnjaidia  (at  Antioch,  date 
nnc.)  aa^erts  that  the  bone^  of  the  martyrs  both 
drive  itway  disease  and  put  death  to  flight. 
They  have  ^  done  the  latter,**  he  says,  "  in  the 
time  of  our  forefathers;  the  former  in  ours" 
(§  4).  **  Where  the  bones  of  the  martyrs  are 
buried,  the  devils  fly  as  from  Are  and  intolerable 
punishment "  (2).  Fauij  S,  Qenem  (at  Aries, 
date  unc):  **The  faithful  servants  of  God  at 
that  time  took  care  that  the  guardian  power  of 
this  one  martyr  should  be  a  defence  to  either 
bank  of  the  river  crowned  with  a  double  city 
(the  Rtione  flowing  through  it);  for  leaving  the 
traces  of  his  consecrated  blood  in  the  place  itself 
of  his  bl eased  passion,  they  transferred  his 
honoured  remains  to  the  other  tide  of  the  river, 
that  the  holy  Genesius  might  be  present  in  both 
places,  there  by  his  blood,  here  by  his  body " 
(R.  474;  written  by  Paulinus,  A.D.  393,  ad. 
calc.  Epp,  0pp.  316).  Martyrimn  3.  Juiitmi  (a 
. Cilician,  date  unc):  *'Take  one  afllicted  by  a 
devil  and  mad,  and  lead  him  to  the  holy  tomb, 
in  which  are  the  remains  of  the  martyr,  and 
you  will  see  him  quite  starting  and  fleeing  away 
....  Now,  after  so  long  a  time,  when  the  body 
has  become  duj^t  and  ashes,  they  do  not  dare  to 
look  towards  the  tomb  "  (Chrys.  Lcntdat.  8.  M. 
Juiiani,  §  2 ;  R.  476).  Encomium  m  &  M,  Phooam 
(at  Sinope,  date  unc.):  **The  relics  divided 
among  many  places  keep  whole  for  the  thrice 
blessed  martyr  the  love  of  his  name  ....  The 
Romans  worship  Phocas  no  leas  than  Peter  and 
Paul.  Whence,  as  they  relate,  they  have  with 
great  pains  procured  the  head  of  the  martyr 
....  to  honour  him,  and  for  their  own  advan- 
tage" (Asterius  Amas.  A.D.  401,  in  Combefls. 
Auct.  Qr.  i.  493).  EpUtola  EocMae  Ootthioae 
de  Martyrio  8.  Sabaa  (in  Gotthia,  372):  the 
remains  were  left  unburied  by  the  murderers, 
**  sed  a  piis  fratribns  servatae  sunt,  eaaque  claris- 
simus  dux  Scythiae  Julius  Soranus,  Deum  colens, 
missis  viris  tide  dignis,  e  loco  barbaro  in  Ro- 
maniam  transtalit,  et  gratifieari  volens  patriae 
suae  pretiosum  monus,  fructum  fldei  gloriosum, 
misit  in  Cappadociam  ad  vestram  religionem, 
•X  volunUte  presbyterorum  '*  (R.  529).  8.  VvfUii 
JHientini  Epistoia  ad  8,  Joan,  Chrys,  de  Mar- 
tyrio  SS,  Sisinnii^  &c,  (at  Anagnia  or  Anaunia 
near  Trent,  397)  tells  us  that  a  nobleman 
''sanctorum  recentium  et  vapore  fumantium 
reliquias  postnlavit,"  which  he  took  or  sent  to 
Constantinople  (R.  535). 

The  necessary  inference  from  the  foregoing 
analysis  is  that  the  worship  of  relics,  and  the  be* 
lief  iu  them  as  remedies  and  a  protection  against 
evil,  originated  in  the  4th  century.  They 
first  appear  in  writings,  none  of  which  are  earlier 
than  the  year  370 ;  but  they  prevailed  rapidly 
when  they  had  once  taken  root.  This  was  per- 
haps largely  owing  to  the  encouragement  which 
they  received,  as  we  have  seen,  from  some  truly 
gfeat  men,  as  Ambrose  and  Augustine  among 
the  Latins,  and  Basil  and  Chrysostom  in  the 
£a8t,  who  were  evidently  deceived  by  certain 
physical  phenomena,  the  nature  of  which  is  ill 
understood  even  at  the  present  day. 

III.  Mvitifarious  Relics  of  Patriarchs^  Prophets^ 
Christ,  the  Apostles,  and  other  Saints. — ^The  bones 
of  the  saints  df  the  Old  Testament,  long  held 
unclean,  became  in  the  4th  century  objects  of 
gi«at  veneration.    E^,  Paula  and  fiustochium, 


writing  to  Marcella  in  386,  suggest  that  when 
she  visits  the  Holy  Land  they  will  **  pray  together 
in  the  mausoleum  of  David,  .  .  .  hasten  to  the 
tabernacles  or  memoriae  of  Abraham,  I»aac,  and 
Jacob,  ...  go  to  Samaria,  and  together  adore 
the  ashes  of  John  the  Baptist,  Elisha  also,  and 
Obadiah  "  (t'pist,  Hieron.  zlvi.  12).  St.  Jerome, 
in  406,  tells  us  that  Arcadius  translated  **the 
bones  of  the  blessed  Samuel  from  Judaea  into 
Thrace "  (C  Vigilant.  5).  Among  the  number- 
less relics  collected  with  the  aid  of  Charlemagne 
from  all  parts  by  Angilbert  of  Centule,  ▲.D.  814, 
were  the  blood,  hairs  (abo  at  Corbie,  Acta 
Bened,  iv.  L  376),  and  garments  of  John  the 
Baptist,  bones  of  his  father  Zacharias,  memorials 
of  Symeon,  &c.  {Scriptwn  8.  An'filb.  14,  15; 
Bolland.  Feb.  iii.  103 ;  or  Acta  Bened.  IV.  i.  114> 
Hair  from  the  beard  of  Noah  was  shewn  at 
Corbie  in  the  same  century  {St^ul.  377). 

Alleged  relics  of  our  Lord  were  very  nume- 
rous, and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  all,  without  excep- 
tion, spurious.  For  the  history  of  the  cross  see 
Vol.  I.  pp.  503-^06.  To  the  discovery  of  the 
cro»8  by  Helena,  St.  Ambrose  in  395  adds  that 
of  the  title  written  by  Pilate,  and  of  the  nails, 
one  or  more  of  which  she  caused  to  be  wrought 
into  a  bit  for  her  son's  horse  {de  Obit.  Theodos. 
46,  47),  a  tradition  known  to  St.  Jerome  (Cuimn. 
m  Zach,  xiv.  20),  Cyril  Alex.  (Obmm.  m  loc.  eund.), 
Theodoret  {Hist.  Eod,  i.  18),  Sozomen  (if.  h.  it 
1),  Rnflnus  {H  E.  i.  7),  Gregory  of  Tours 
Mirac  L  6),  and  Caasiodorius  {Hist.  Trip.  ii.  18> 
By  the  time  of  bregory  of  Tours,  573,  the  holy 
spear  (rediscovered  in  1098,  Guibert.  Abb.  HisL 
Hieros.  ▼.  19,  vi.  7),  the  reed,  the  sponge,  the 
crown  of  thorns,  the  seamless  cont,  and  the 
pillar  of  scourging  had  all  been  supplied  to  the 
ignorant  credulity  of  the  age  {Mime.  i.  6-8). 
The  thorns  were  still  green,  or  if  they  withered 
were  daily  restored  to  freshness  **by  divine 
power."  Twists  t>f  bread  made  with  water  from 
the  tomb  were  sent  over  the  world,  and  healed 
many.  The  same  virtue  was  ascribed  to  plaited 
thongs  that  had  been  wrapped  round  the  pillar 
{ibid,  7,  8).  The  holy  coat  was  kept  in  a  f^euX 
in  a  very  secret  crypt  in  a  basilica  at  Galatb^ 
a  place  mentioned  by  Gregory  only,  **  quae  area 
a  devotis  atque  fidelibus  cum  summa  diligentia 
adoratur"  (8).  Twenty-one  "holy  coats* 
were  afterwards  shewn,  as  at  Treves,  Argenteuil, 
Rome,  Bremen,  &c.  (See  Gildemeister  und  voa 
Sybel,  Der  heilige  Rack  ,z«  I\rier^  und  die 
zwanxig  andem  heiligen  wngenShten  A'&.-.r, 
Diisseld.  1845).  Angilbert  {u,s.)  believed  that 
he  had  acquired  parts  of  the  cross,  bonds,  nails, 
and  sponge,  of  our  Lord's  garments  and  sandali, 
of  the  table  and  bread  of  the  Last  Supper.  He 
also  possessed  water  taken  from  the  place  of  Elis 
baptism.  At  Corbie,  in  a  reliquary  called  the 
Prima  St.  Petri,  said  to  have  been  given  to  the 
monastery  by  Charlemagne,  were  His  blood  and 
hairs,  part  of  the  umbilical  cord,  of  the  manger, 
cross,  napkin,  table,  tomb,  clothing,  &c  {Acta 
Bened.  iv.  i.  375). 

The  chair  of  St  James,  the  first  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  was  in  all  probability  the  only  true 
relic  of  the  apostolic  age  that  was  preserved  to 
the  4th  century.  It  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
as  treasured  at  Jerusalem  in  his  time,  **  a  cl^r 
proof  of  the  veneration  in  which  holy  men  were 
and  are  held  "  {H.  E.  vii.  19). 
I      In  the  collection  of  Angilbert  («.&)  were  man** 
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alleged  relic«  of  the  blessed  Virgin-— drops  of  her 
milk,  some  hairs,  shi'eds  of  her  cloak  and 
garment  (these  all  with  parts  of  her  veil,  &c 
also  at  Corbie,  Acta  Bened.  iv.  i.  375),  and  a 
part  of  the  manger  (praesepe  Mariae),  which 
was  in  the  same  age  said  to  be  at  Rome  (^NoHtia 
Ecvlea,  Urb.  Rom,  Alcuini,  Opp,  App.  iii.  598). 
Abundance  of  her  hair  (reliquiae  tantae  capil- 
lorum)  WHS  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
Jerusalem  to  Spain,  and  to  be  preserved  at 
Astorga  and  Oviedo  (Osmondl  Epitt,  ad  Idcun, 
Mabill.  Vet.  Anal.  433,  ed.  2).  At  Corbie  were 
hair?  and  some  of  the  ointment  of  Mary  Magda- 
lene {Acta  Bmed.  iv.  i.  376). 

Part  of  the  remains  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
are  now  "  in  the  Vatican  church,  another  por- 
tion in  the  basilica  of  St.  Paul ;  but  their  sacred 
heads  are  in  the  Lateran  basilica  "  (Ruinart  ad 
Greg.  Tur.  Mirac.  i.  28).  The  bodies  of  SS. 
Andrew,  Luke,  and  Timothy  were  at  Constanti- 
nople (Hieron.  C.  Vigii.  5).  Relics  of  St.  Andrew 
were  also  preserved  at  Neuvy,  near  Tours  (G.  T. 
J£ir.  i.  31).  The  chains  of  St.  Paul  were  early 
■aid  to  be  at  Rome  (Chrysost.  JBbm.  viii.  tin  Ep. 
ad  Epk.  2  ;  Greg.  M.  Ep,  iii.  30,  zi.  49).  Part 
of  a  table  belonging  to  him  was  in  the  collection 
of  Angilbert  (tt.s.).  Hairs  of  St.  Paul  were  sent 
hj  pope  John,  557,  to  a  bishop  of  Vienne  (Hard. 
Cone,  iii.  342).  The  chains  of  St.  Peter  appeared 
at  Rome  much  later  than  those  of  St.  Paul,  not 
in  fact  till  veiy  special  claims  were  made  fox 
Rome  on  his  account.  If  I  mistake  not,  Gregory  I. 
is  the  first  to-  mention  them.  He  sent  to  Chil- 
debert,  in  595,  "  keys  of  Peter  "  (Greg.  Tur.  Mir, 
I.  29 ;  see  §  vi.  sub  fin.)  and  some  filings  from 
his  chains  {Epitt  v.  6;  comp.  ii.  33;  iii.  3). 
So  in  741  Charles  received  from  Gregory  III. 
the  ^*  keys  of  the  venerable  sepulchre,  with  the 
chains  of  St.  Peter"  (Fredegar.  Chron,  ad  an.). 
The  importance  of  this  possession  to  Rome  in 
that  age  may  be  easily  understood : 

*■  His  soUdsta  fides,  his  est  tiU,  Roma,  catenls." 

Alcuin.  Cana.  169. 

A  nail  from  the  cross  of  St.  Peter  was  sent  by 
Gregory  of  Rome  to  Secundinus,  a  recluse  (Hard. 
Cone.  iii.  503).  At  Centule  (and  Corbie,  Acta 
Bened.  u.s.)  were  hairs  from  the  beard  of  St. 
Peter,  parts  of  his  casula,  his  sandals  and  table 
{Script,  Angilb.  tt.s.) ;  at  Corbie  parts  of  his  ribs, 
of  his  cross,  and  dust  from  his  tomb  {Acta  Bened. 
«.s.).  The  relics  of  the  other  apostles  were  in 
similar  request,  and  were  generally  of  the  same 
character. 

The  relics  of  St.  Stephen  the  proto-martyr 
deserve  especial  mention.  In  415  the  site  of 
his  body  and  of  those  of  Nicodemus  and  Gamaliel 
was,  according  to  one  legend,  revealed  to  a  priest 
named  Lucian.  They  were  at  a  place  called 
Caphargaraala  (t.^.  Villa  Gamalielis),  near  Jeru- 
lalem  (Lucian  de  Rev.  Corp,  Steph,  2-3,  in  Opp, 
Aug.  App.  vi.  ed.  Ben.),  to  which  city  that  of  St. 
Stephen  was  removed,  except  some  small  joints 
and  the  earth  into  which  the  flesh  was  resolved 
(jSmL  8).  Kevei'theless  another  story,  translated 
from  the  Greek  by  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius 
in  the  9th  century,  affirms  that  it  was  at  Jeru- 
lalem  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Constantine 
(died  337)  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (who,  how- 
ever, were  not  contemporaries),  and  was  by  their 
joint  action  removed  to  Byzantium  (de  Tran^ 
&  St^pK,  ibUL),    A  third  document  tells  us  of 
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relics  of  Stephen  brought  from  Jerusalem  to 
Minorca  soon  after  their  discovery,  and  there 
working  miracles,  by  which  many  Jews  were 
converted  (Ep.  Severi  de  Conv,  Jud.  ibid.) ;  while 
two  books  de  Miraculia  3,  Stephanie  said  to  be 
written  at  the  instance  of  Evodius,  bishop  of 
Uzalis,  in  Africa,  the  friend  of  Augustine,  record 
many  alleged  mii-acles  wrought  in  that  city  by 
relics  of  St.  Stephen  sent  thither  ''from  the 
parts  of  the  £ast"  (i.  1).  Several  miracles, 
alleged  to  have  been  wrought  at  Uzalis  and 
some  neighbouring  places  by  the  same  relics, 
were  believed  by  St.  Augustine  (de  Civ.  Dei, 
zzii.  8,  §§  10-21).  In  the  6th  century  some 
blood  bf  St.  Stephen  is  found  in  the  altar  of  a 
chm-ch  at  Bordeaux  (Greg.  Tur.  Mir.  i.  34), 
But  far  more  singular  relics  were  some  drops  of 
sea-water,  preserved  by  the  bishop  of  that  city, 
which  had  fallen  from  his  robt*s  when  he  was 
seen  in  a  vision  after  succouring  a  ship  in  dis- 
tress, and  some  threads  of  a  cloth  with  which  the 
water  had  been  wiped  from  the  deck  (ibid.), 
Angilbert  (u.s.)  possessed  one  of  the  proto- 
martyr's  ribs,  and  one  of  the  stones  with  which 
he  was  slain. 

Among  the  numberless  miscellaneous  relics 
valued  within  our  period,  we  may  mention  bars 
of  the  gridiron  of  St.  Lawrence  (Angilb.  «.s.), 
the  \inder-pall  of  St.  Radegund,  which,  dipped 
in  water,  gave  it  the  power  to  heal  fevers  (  Vitoy 
Baud.  32),  the  straw  on  which  St.  Germanus  had 
lain  (  VitOf  Venant.  46),  a  thread  from  the  shirt  of 
St.  Lubin  (FtYo,  Venant.  20),  a  shoe  that  fell  from 
the  foot  of  Epipodius  when  he  was  led  to  martyr- 
dom (Greg.  Tur.  de  Glor.  Conf.  54),  cords  from 
a  bed  (ibkL  85),  &c.  Dust  from  almost  any 
shrine  was  believed  to  have  healing  power.  By 
this  means  St.  Hilary  cured  leprosy  (  VitOj  ii.  4) ; 
St.  Rigobert,  the  ague  (Flodoard,  Hist.  Ecci, 
Bern,  ii.  14) ;  St.  Thaumastus,  a  French  bishop, 
toothache  and  fever  (Greg.  Tur.  u.s.  53  ;  see  also 
Mir,  iL  45)^  the  woman  who  nnd  treasured  the 
shoe  of  St.  Epipodius,  ague  (t6.  54);  &c. 
Earth  from  Jerusalem  was  in  equal  request,  and 
that  early  in  the  5th  century.  See  St.  Augus- 
tine, de  Civ,  Deiy  zzii.-zxviii.  6  ;  Ep.  52,  ad 
Severin.  §  2.  So  the  soil  which  had  drunk  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs  under  Sapor  IL,  a.d.  375, 
was  ''  dug  up  and  carried  away,  and  preserved  by 
the  Christians  as  useful  to  heal  the  sick  **  (S.  J. 
Assem.  Acta  8S,  Mm.  Or.  et  Occ.  i.  162) ;  and  in 
the  West  the  same  thing  is  told  of  the  earth  on 
which  Stratonica  and  Seleucus  had  last  trodden 
(ibid,  ii.  119),  and  of  sand  from  the  spot  on  which 
others  had  suffered  (Aridii  Vita,  6).  Laurel  leaves 
found  in  a  tomb  (Greg.  Tur.  Ohr.  C<mf.  84),  and 
flowers  from  a  miraculous  tree  before  the  tomb 
of  St.  Eulalia  (Olor.  Mart,  i.  91)  were  preserved 
for  the  same  purpose. 

The  "holy  grail"  first  appeared  when 
Caesarea  was  taken  by  the  Cru^saders  in  1101 
(William  of  Tyre,  ffist.  Ber.  Transm.  x.  16), 
if  it  be  correctly  identified  with  the  vessel  (of 
green  glass?)  found  there,  but  not  at  first 
deemed  a  sacred  relic. 

Long  lists  of  relics  in  ancient  churches  at 
Rome  and  elsewhere  are  printed  by  Mai,  in 
Script.  Vet  Nova  CoOectio,  v.  i.  37-52.  Per- 
haps the  longest  extant,  enumerating  nearly 
400  articles,  occurs  in  the  Belatio  de  Orig, 
Monast.  Windberg.  given  by  Basnage,  Theaawr, 
Munmm.  UI.  ii.  214. 
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IV.  8ptUfiou»  SeUes. — SU  Aagustine,  denoun*  I 
ring  certain  wnnderiDg  impuston  in  the  habit  of 
monks,  says :  **  Some  of  them  have  for  sale  the 
mtmben  of  martyrs,  if  they  were  martyrs " 
(de  Op.  Monach,  zxTiii.  36;  com  p.  Isidore  dt 
Din.  (tff.  ii.  15).  Fraud  was,  therefore,  already 
practised  by  the  beginning  of  the  5th  orntury. 
Gregory  I.  near  the  end  of  the  6th,  writing  to 
the  Augusta  Constantina,  declares  that  some 
Greek  monks  had  been  detected  exhuming  bones 
near  the  church  of  St.  Paul  in  Home,  who,  being 
closely  questioned,  ** confessed  that  they  had  in* 
tended  to  carry  those  bones  to  Greece  as  the  relics 
ofsainU"  {^Epist,  iii.  30>  About  587  an  im- 
postor appeared  at  Tours  and  Paris,  professing 
to  come  from  Spain  with  relics  of  St.  Vincent 
and  St.  Felix.  Having  told  the  story,  the  historian 
adds :  **  Multi  enim  sunt  qui  has  seductiones 
exercentes  populum  rnsticum  in  errorem  ponere 
non  desistunt "  (Greg.  Tar.  Hiti.  Franc,  iz.  6) ; 
and  this  notwithstanding  the  stories  of  divine 
chastisement  which  were  circulated.  For  ex- 
ample, one  who  exhibited  for  gain  a  pretended 
bone  of  St.  Godehard,  was  seized  with  delirium 
and  died  {Tntul.  S,  OodL  46,  Acta  Bened.  VI.  ii. 
890). 

Such  frauds  were  less  frequently  exposed  in 
the  ages  that  followed,  many  bishops  unhappily 
thinking  that  it  would  be  inezpedient  to  unde- 
ceive the  people;  e.g.  a  man^  who  had  under 
various  names  sold  false  relics  in  France,  went 
into  Switzerland,  and  there  having,  **fnore 
toiitOf  collected  by  night  from  some  vile  place 
the  bones  of  an  unknown  person,  and  placed  them 
in  a  box  on  a  bier,  declared  that  he  had  been 
revealed  to  him  by  angelic  information,  and  pre- 
tended that  he  was  a  martyr  named  Justus." 
The  ignorant  were  deceived,  miracles  were  said 
to  follow,  and  at  length  the  body  was  brought 
to  be  placed  in  a  newly-erected  church  at  Sus 
in  the  Engadine.  Our  informant  was  present 
at  the  consecration,  and  by  questioning  the  man 
easily  detected  the  imposture.  Nevertheless  the 
service  proceeded,  and  the  false  relics  had  their 
part  in  it  (see  afler,  §  ziii.).  As  in  later  times 
with  the  impostures  of  La  Salette,  Lourdes,  &c. 
the  educated  and  thoughtful  were  shocked  and 
scandalized,  but  |he  multitude  "  remained  in  its 
error  injusti  nomen  pro  Justo  venerans  '*  (Glaber 
Bodolph.  Hist,  iv.  3). 

We  must  not,  however,  attribute  all  false 
relics  to  the  action  of  deliberate  fraud.  The 
ignorant  were  always  disposed  to  regard  any 
human  remains  accidentally  discovered  as  those 
of  a  martyr,  especially  if  found  in  or  near  a 
church.  An  altar  had  been  reared  in  a  certain 
place  in  the  diocese  of  Tours  on  the  strength  of 
a  popular  tradition  that  a  martyr  had  been 
buried  there.  St.  Martin,  A.D.  375,  doubting 
the  fact,  "  standing  on  the  tomb  itself,  prayed 
to  God  that  he  would  shew  who,  and  of  what 
merit,  the  person  there  buried  was.  Then,  turn- 
ing to  the  left,  he  saw  standing  near  him  an 
ill-conditioned,  fierce-looking  shade.  He  orders 
it  to  declare  its  name  and  character.  It  tells  its 
name,  and,  touching  its  crime,  confesses  that  it 
was  a  robber,''  &c.  (Sulpic.  Sever.  Vita  B,  Mart, 
8).  Augustine  of  (Canterbury  found  some  per- 
sons, probably  in  France,  '*  worshipping "  a 
body  which  they  supposed  to  be  that  of  St. 
Sixtui.  He  wrote  to  Rome,  asking  Gregory  for 
•ome  genuine  relics  of  the  martyr,  who,  grant* 


ing  his  request,  gave  him  this  direction :  <'T1h8 
relics  which  you  have  asked  for  are  to  be  buried 
by  themselves,  that  the  place  in  which  the  afore- 
said body  lies  may  be  altogether  closed  up,  and 
the  people  not  su^red  to  desert  the  certain  and 
worship  the  uncertain "  (Greg.  M.  EpisL  zii. 
81). 

V.  The  Trial  of  i2e/ics.— Doubtful  r«lics  wera 
often  put  to  a  deliberate  test.  We  first  hear  of 
this  in  Spain,  the  council  of  Saragossa  in  592 
making  a  decree  that  the  relics  in  use  where  the 
Arian  heresy  had  prevailed  should  be  **  brought 
by  the  priests  in  whose  churches  they  were 
found,  and,  being  presented  to  the  bishops,  should 
be  tried  by  fire  (can.  2).  Actual  instances  of 
such  ordeal  at  that  period  are  not,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  on  extant  record ;  but  we  meet  with 
several  later  on.  E,g.  Egbert  of  Trier  finding  what 
was  supposed  to  be  the  body  of  St.  Celsus,  '*  lest 
any  suspicion  of  the  sanctity  of  the  holy  relics 
should  arise,  during  Mass,  after  the  otiertory 
had  been  sung,  threw  a  joint  of  the  finger  of 
St.  Gelsus,  wrapped  in  a  cloth,  into  a  thurible 
full  of  burning  coals,  which  remained  unhurt 
and  untouched  by  the  fire  through  the  whole 
time  of  the  canon  *'  (^Annai.  Bened,  iii.  658,  ad 
an.  979,  n.  91).  Similarly  when  a  monk  brought 
from  Jerusalem  to  Monte  Cassino  a  piece  of  linen 
(more  probablv  cloth  of  asbestos),  sJleged  to  be 
part  of  the  cloth  with  which  our  Lord  wiped 
the  feet  of  the  disciples  at  the  Last  Supper,  it 
was  also  put  into  a  censer  containing  lire. 
**  Mox  quidem  in  ignis  colorem  conversa  post 
paululum  vero  amotis  carbonibus  ad  pristinsm 
speciem  mirabiliter  est  reversa "  (Leo  Marsic 
Chron.  Cass  ii.  33 ;  Acta  Bened,  s.  vi.  i.  101). 
The  relics  of  St.  Rotrudis  stood  the  same  test 
{CKrcn,  Andriensts  Monast.  in  Spicil.  Dacber.  ii. 
78,  ed.  2),  which  was  applied  also  to  the  bone» 
of  king  WwU.n{Vaa  Wist,  5,  in  Boll.  June  1; 
i.  87)  ;  and  other  instances  might  be  given. 

Ruinart  has  printed,  from  a  MS.  preserved  in 
Rheims,  a  form  of  prayer  to  be  used  at  the  trial 
of  relics  (App.  ad  Opp,  Qng.  Tur.  1366),  which 
Mabillon  has  reprinted  in  App.  2  to  the  EpisL 
de  Cultu  SS,  Jgnotorvm,  written  by  him  under 
the  name  of  Eusebius  Romanus.  It  is  also  given 
from  two  Rheims  MSS.  by  Martene,  Ant.  EceL 
Bit.  iii.  8.  We  observe,  however,  that  the  relics 
referred  to  in  the  prayer  are  only  portions  of 
the  saint's  dress,  "  pannus  iste,  vel  tilum  istud," 
a  circumstance  that  suggests  suspicion.  It  would 
require  no  great  adroitness  to  appear  to  repro- 
duce a  burnt  shred  of  cloth. 

YI.  D'wisiaiion  of  Belies, — ^For  some  centuries 
there  was  an  unwillingness  to  meddle  with  the 
bodies  of  the  saints  when  once  buried,  arising  st 
first  from  a  proper  feeling,  but  later  on  from  s 
superstitious  fear.  A  disciple  of  Simeon  Stylitcs, 
desiring  a  relic  of  his  master,  thought  he  saw 
the  body  stir,  and  desisted  in  alarm  (Antonius 
in  VUa  S.  Sini,  16).  This  wholesome  shrinking 
was  first  forgotten  in  the  East  (see  the  next  para- 
graph of  this  sect-ion),  but  it  remained  so  long  a 
tradition  of  the  western  church  that  Gregory  of 
Rome  could  say  in  593,  "  De  Graeconim  con* 
snetudine,  qui  ossa  levnre  sanctorum  se  sse- 
runt,  vehementer  miramur,  et  viz  credimns 
(Epist.  iii.  30).  He  declared,  though  not  quite 
truly,  SS  we  shall  see  :  "  In  Romanis  vel  totius 
Occidentis  parti  bus  omnino  intolerabile  est 
\  atque  sacrilegum,  si  sanctorum  corpora  taiigtn 
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qniflquara    fortaMe     Toloerit"    (t^.).      Manj 
stories    are    related    of  the    danger    thus    in- 
curred.    Eren  down  to  the  latter   part  of  the 
6th  century  (hodieque)  there  was  **  so  great  a 
fear  "  of  meddling  with  the  tomb  of  St.  Caasian 
that  **  no  one  at  all  had  dared  to  touch  anything 
belonging  to  him.     If  any  one  did   so,  he  was 
either  seized  by  a  demon  or  destroyed  by  a  sudden 
death  "  (Greg.  Tur.  de  Ohr.  Mart  43).     When 
the  tomb  of  Agricola  or  Vitalis  was  opened  by 
one  who  "  desired  to  take  therefrom  some  of  the 
sacred  ashes/'  the  offender  was  caught  by  the 
stone  falling  on  him,  and  with  difficulty  released 
(t6. 44).     A  soldier  who  rescued  some  relics  of 
St.  Andrew  from  a  fire -was  seized  with  cramp 
at  the  door  of  the  church,  whereupon  he  put  the 
casket  round  the  neck  of  an  unpolluted  child, 
one  of  his  prisoners,  and  so  '*  arrived  safely  in  his 
own   country"    (Id.   Mir.    i.   30).     When    the 
Manichaeans  destroyed  a  fig-tree  which   hftd  a 
healing  power  from  growing  on  the  spot  where 
St.  Narses  had  suffered  (a.d.  341),  they  were 
punished  by  a  plague  (Assem.  Acta  SS.  MM.  \v. 
101).     When  Constantina  begged  of  Gregory  I. 
some  relics  of 91.  Paul,  he  assured  her  that  "the 
bodies  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  blazed  in  their 
churches  with  miraculous  terrors,  so  great  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  draw  nigh  thither  even 
for  prayer  without  great  fear."    He  affirms  that 
when  his  predecessor  wished  to  change  the  silver 
covering  over  the  body  of  St.  Peter,  '*  signum  ei 
non   parvi  terroris  apparuit ;"  .and  that  when 
be  himself  wi^ihed  to  make  some  improvement 
about  the  tomb  of  St.  Paul,  the   person   who 
ordered  the  removal  of  some  other  bones  found 
near    it,     "  apparentibus   quibusdam    tristibus 
signis,  subita  morte  defunctus  est ;"  and  again, 
that  when  the  tomb  of  St.  Lawrence  was  acci- 
dentally opened,  all  present    died    within    ten 
days  {Epist.  iii.  30).    Go  vis   was  struck  with 
madness   because  he   attempted  to  carry  off  a 
bone,  of  St.  Denys  {Oesia  Dagofjerti^  i.   2;  in 
Duchesne,   HUt.   Franc.   Script,  i.    589,   comp. 
Qesta  Meg.  Fr.  44,  tW.  717).     See  also  Vita  8. 
Oudwali,  vii.  72,  in  BoUand.  June  6 ;  i.  747 ; 
de  Cer^itio  Ep.  5,  t&.  709 ;  lUukr.  Claud,  iv.  44, 
t&.  June  6,  i.  678 ;  &c. 

Constantine  was  the  first  who  ventured  to 
move  the  bodies  of  saints,  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  ante*Nicene  church  : 

**  Constontlno  primnm  sob  Osesare  ftctum  est" 

FaoUn.  Poem.  xlz.  321. 

To  gain  for  his  new  city  a  prestige  similar  to 
that  conferred  on  old  Rome  by  the  remains  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  he  transferred  thither  '*  the 
holy  relics  of  Andrew,  Luke,  and  Timothy" 
(Hieron.  c.  VigU,  5 ;  Procop.  de  Aedijiciunj  i.  4 ; 
Theodoras  Lector,  Hist.  Ecclea.  ii.  61).  A  later 
law  of  Theodosius  expressly  forbade  such  trans- 
lations to  the  subject :  **  Humatum  corpus  nemo 
ad  alteram  locum  transferat,  nemo  martyrem 
'  distr-ihat"  {Codex,  \x.  17,  §  7).  Gregory  L 
(as  we  have  seen)  denied  that  it  was  ever  lawful 
to  disturb  them.  In  France,  however,  the  rule 
had  long  been  relaxed.  The  council  of  Epaone, 
in  517,  contented  itself  with  forbidding  "the 
relics  of  Kaints  to  be  placed  in  oratories  attached 
to  vills,  unless  it  so  happened  that  the  clergy  of 
some  parish  were  n«ar  to  serve  (qui  famulentur) 
the  sacred  ashes  with  frequent  psalm-singing  " 
(cftD.  25).    Under  Charlemagne  the  old  Gallican 
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liberty  was  restrained,  through  Roman  influence 
as  we  cannot  doubt,  by  the  council  of  Mets, 
A.D.  813,  wlmih  decreed  that  no  one  should  pre- 
sume to  transport  the  bodies  of  the  saints  from 
place  to  place  without  the  sanction  of  the  prince 
or  of  the  bishops,  and  the  licence  of  the  holy 
synod  (can.  51).  Hence,  generally  only  keys, 
BRANDEA,  &c  Were  taken  from  the  tomb  of  a 
martyr,  even  when  a  relic  was  required  for  the 
consecration  of  a  church.  If  bodies  were  removed 
at  all,  it  was  only  that  they  might  be  bnried 

t^gain  in  a  more  fitting  place.  This  is  shewn  at 
ength  by  Mabillon  in  Praef.  Act.  Bcned.  saec. 
ii.  n.  42.  The  instances  of  Stephen,  Gervnsius, 
&c  (see  also  Greg.  Tur.  Mir.  i.  51,  56,  63 ;  de 
Qior.  Conf.  72,  8u)  must  therefore  be  regarded 
as  exceptions.  See  other  exceptions  in  the  trans* 
lations  of  SS.  Marculfus,  Quintinns,  Audoenus, 
Leodegarius,.  Etheldrida,  and  Cuthbert  {Acta 
Bened.  from  a.d.  558  to  667).  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  tide  had  turned  so  completely  that 
credulity  was  not  overtaxed  by  the  otory  of  men 
struck  with  blindness  because  they  attempted 
to  hinder  even  a  clandestine  translation  {De  83. 
Oratiniano  et  Felioej  Boll.  Jane  1,  i.  24). 

VII.  AoqtMitii/n  of  Belies. — One  great  tempta- 
tion to  the  production  of  false  relics  was  the 
eagerness  with  which  everything  under  the 
name  of  a  relic  was  purchased.  The  sale  of 
them  was  forbidden  by  Theodosius  (**  Huma- 
tum corpus  .  .  .  nemo  mercetur.  Codex,  iz. 
17>  §  7);  but  apparently  with  little  effect  in 
the  more  distant  provinces.  A  story  told  of  an 
abbat  of  Bourges  in  the  6th  century  implies 
that  it  was  common  in  France  at  that  period 
(Greg.  Tur.  Mirac.  i.  90).  Q.  Radegund  pro- 
cured a  multitude  of  relics  from  all  p^rts  of  the 
world  *'  tarn  muneribus  quam  predbus  "  (Baudo- 
nivia.  Vita  8.  Bad.  14).  It  was  even  considered 
a  good  deed  to  steal  relics,  becau.*ie  a  proof  of 
devotion :  e.  g.  m  German  bishop,  named  0th- 
win,  carried  off  by  night  from  Pavia  the  relics  of 
St.  Epiphonius  and  St.  Speciosa.  He  had  scruples 
at  first,  "  presumptionis  ducebat,"  but  a  German 
presbyter  "  divinitus  "  overruled  his  objections 
{Vita  Epiph.  3;  Pertz,  Mon.  Alem.  vi.  229).' 
A  French  priest  stole  some  relics  of  St.  Helen 
from  a  church  at  Rome.  They  performed  many 
miracles  on  the  road  to  France,  and  were  re- 
ceived with  great  honour  (Flodoard,  ^u^.  EcoL 
Bern.  ii.  8).  The  tomb  of  St.  Benedict  had  been 
neglected,  and  its  very  site  forgotten,  but  when 
the  passion  for  relics  became  strong,  a  "  learned 
presbyter  "  went  from  France  to  Italy  to  search 
for  the  body.  Having  with  some  difficulty  found 
it,  he  carried  it  off  surreptitiously,  together  with 
that  of  Scholastica,  his  sister,  who  had  been 
buried  in  the  same  tomb.  SAiracles  occurred  at 
once.  The  fine  linen  in  which  the  remains  were 
wrapped  became  red  with  blood,  and  every 
natural  obstacle  to  the  priest's  return  yielded  at 
once  to  supernatural  power,  until  they  were 
safely  deposited  at  Fleury  (de  Ihtnsl.  Corp.  8, 
Bened.  in  QalL  in  Mabill.  Anal.  Vet.  211,  ed.  2). 
There  are  some  instances,  however,  ill  which  the 
thefib  is  disallowed;  but  these  belong  to  an 
earlier  period,  or  the  circumstances  were  diflfer- 
ent.  E.  g.  Gregoiy  of  Tours  in  the  6th  century 
has  a  story  of  relics  stolen,  with  a  view  to  their 
being  sold  ;  but  the  result  marked  the  disappro- 
bation of  Heaven  {De  Ohr.  Mart.  90).  A  bishop 
of  Vei'dun,  present  at  the  opening  of  the  shrine 
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of  St.  Mfttthias  at  Trtvea,  attempted  to  steal  a 
relic ;  bat  the  lid  fell  suddenly,  and  he  lost  the 
end  of  his  oope,  which  had  been  ^ught  hy  it 
llnvefU.  Corp.  S.  Matthi.  i.  4;  Boll.  Feb.  iii. 
449).  In  the  old  Calendar  first  pablished  by 
Bncherins  at  the  entry,  *'  VI.  idua  Jul.  Depot. 
8ilani/'  we  find  the  following  carious  note, 
<*HaDC  Silannm  Martyrem  Novati  (Novatiani) 
farati  sunt." 

After  the  6th  century  it  was  common  to  send 
to  Rome  for  relics  for  the  consecration  of  a 
new  church,  if  none  could  be  found  at  hand,  and^ 
the  request  was  generally  answered  by  the  gift 
of  a  brandeum,  palliolum,  or  yelameu,  that  had 
been  held  orer  the  relics  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
Forms  of  letter  to  accompany  such  gifts  are  pro- 
Tided  in  the  Liber  Diunwf  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiffs :  **  Benedictiones  de  sanctuariis  Apostolicis, 
id  est  palliola  de  eurum  confessionibus,  tradi- 
dirous  coUocanda  (in  ecclesia)"  (▼.  12 ;  see  tit. 
15).  Again:  **Scias  sanctuaria  novitei  missa. 
Sanctuaiia  yero  susoepta  sua  cum  reverentia 
collocabis"  (17).  A  supplement  to  the  Liber 
Dmmus  gives  a  form  in  which  the  pope,  intend- 
ing himself  to  consecrate  a  church,  demands  of 
a  bishop  relics  of  the  Siaint  to  whom  it  was  to 
be  dedicated :  "  Leyatas  reliquias  contradere  non 
omittas;  ut  ad  nos  .  .  .  quantocius  yaleant 
reportari "  {Mus.  Ital.  i.  35). 

VIII.  Iieceptaole$  of  IUlic8.^TheM  were  called 
0AP8A  (origiaally  the  coffin  for  the  whole  body) 
(Greg.  Tur.  Hist,  Franc,  viii.  5X  which  later  was 
**  capsa  major  "  (Flodoard,  ffiat.  Eocl.  Mem.  ui. 
5);  oapKula  (O.  T.  u .  s.  z.  31,  §  19;  Vita  8. 
AridO^  29,  &c) ;  oapaella  (Suggest.  Legat.  inter 
£pp.  Hormisd^  ad  calc.  Ep.  65 ;  De  Mirac.  S. 
Steph.  i.  8  in  Ap.  vi.  ad  0pp.  S.  Aug.  ed.  Ben.) ; 
capsis  {Trantlatio  3.  Mennatif^  in  Martene  et 
Durand.  Amplies.  Collect,  yi.  983;  Mirac  8. 
Gibriani,  i.  5,  BoUand.  Mail,  yii.  633,  &c.); 
area  (Greg.  Tur.  Hist.  Fr.  x.  15,  Mir.  i.  8; 
Cone.  Bracar.  A.D.  675,  can.  6,  "  area  Dei  cum  re- 
liquiis  "),  <^ia},  theca  (Socom.  Hist.  JSod.  ix.  2 ; 
where = <r6pos ;  Theodoret  m  Ft.  Izvii.  12 ;  Teitam. 
PerpetWy  Turon.  Greg.  T.  0pp.  1318);  acrinium 
(whence  sArtfW,  screenyy  acriniolumy  Actus  Fontif. 
Cenoman.  24,  in  Mabill.  Analecta  Vet.  300,  ed.  2  ; 
Chron.  Caeein.  iii. ;  57,  &c.  but  I  doubt  if  within 
our  period;  chrimuirium  (fVto  AridO,  6,  35, 
36 ;  Greg.  Tur.  de  Mir.  8.  Mart.  iy.  32) ;  eanc- 
tuarium,  at  first  the  reliquary,  but  afterwards 
less  properly  the  relic  (Greg.  M.  Ep.  y.  45; 
Cone  Meld.  845,  can.  39 ;  Mua.  Ital.  IL  152, 
Ice);  iurris  {Chron.  Caaain.  iiL  30),  probably 
because  this  was  a  common  name  of  the  eucha- 
ristic  pyx ;  pixidula  (ibid.)^  &c.  Relics  were  often 
inclosed  in  crosses  (Greg.  Tur.  Mir.  i.  11 ;  Testam. 
Ferpet.  u.  a.  Sk.},    [Reliquary.] 

IX.  Belies  carried  about  the  Person. — ^The 
Council  of  Braga,  675,  condemns  the  yainglory 
of  some  bishops,  who  in  their  progress  to  church 
on  the  festivals  of  martyrs  were  wont  to  **  put 
their  relics  on  their  necks,  ....  as  if  they 
were  the  ark  holding  the  relics,  the  Levites 
(deacons)  in  albes  carrying  them  on  litters." 
For  the  future,  either  the  Levites  were  to  carry 
**  the  ark  of  God  with  the  relics,"  or  the  bishop 
might  carry  it  himself  walking  in  the  proces- 
sion (can.  6).  The  objection  here,  howevei-,  was 
that  this  practice  ministered  to  the  pride  of  the 
bishop.  For  it  had  long  been  the  custom  to 
carry  relics  about  the  perfon,  and  the  practice 


continued ;  e.  g.  the  leader  of  a  party  of  Indian 
monks  (perhaps  about  a.D.  380)  wore  a  *'  scrip 
of  hair-cloth,  filled  with  the  relics  of  certain 
holy  fathers "  (Joan.  Damasc  Vita  B  trlaamj  c 
22).  GermanuM  of  Auxerre,  A.D.  420,  when  a 
blind  child  was  brought  to  him,  ^  took  in  his 
hands  the  little  case  (capsalam)  with  the  relics 
of  saints  hanging  by  his  side,  and,  tearing  it  <^ 
his  neck,  applied  it  to  the  eyes  of  the  girl  in  the 
sight  of  all"  (Constant.  Ft&i  8.  Germ.  i.  24> 
Aridius,  about  5S6,  wore  relics  about  his  own 
neck  ( Vita,  29X  and  hung  dust  from  the  tomb 
of  St.  Martin  in  a  little  case  on  that  of  Gregory 
of  Tours  (G.  T.  ffist.  Fr.  yiii.  15 ;  see  aUo  d^ 
Ohr.  Mart.  i.  84).  S^.  Willehad  of  Bremen 
*'  had  a  case  with  holy  relics  about  his  neck " 
(Anschar.  in  Vita  Will,  in  Acta  Bened.  s.  iii.  P. 
2,  p.  406).  St.  Gall  wore  one  with  relics  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  (Walafr.  Strabo  in  Fita  5.  GalL 
11).  This  was,  however,  probably  always  so 
far  uncommon  that  the  wearer  of  relics  was 
supposed  thereby  to  profess  peculiar  sanctity. 
Thus,  in  a  particular  case, "  Capsulari  honore,  quo 
reliquias  inclusas  collo  gestabi^t,  cognoverunt 
Dei  esse  famulum  et  cultorem  "  (  Vita  S.  AmatoriSf 
c.  iv.  §  25 ;  Boll.  May  1,  i.  57).     [Reuqcart.] 

X.  Oaths  taken  over  Belies. — ^This  was  common 
at  one  time  both  in  the  East  and  West.  Cyril 
of  Scytbopolita  relates  the  story  of  one  who, 
having  denied  a  trust,  was  required  to  take  an 
oath  over  the  relics  of  Enthymius.  His  perjury 
was  punished  by  a  scourging  in  a  vision  and 
death  {Vita  8.  Euth,  155).  In  the  West  we 
read  of  oaths  over  the  tombs  or  relics  of  SS. 
Denvs  (Greg.  Tur.  Eisi.  Franc  v.  33),  Martin 
(t6.  V.  49X  Genesius  (de  Glor.  Mart.  74),  Maxi- 
min  {de  Glor.  Conf.  93),  Julian  {de  Mir.  ii.  19, 
39X  &c  See  Car.  M.  Oapit.  i.  an.  7, 89  n.  62.  A 
law  of  CJhilderic,  744  {Capit.  Beg.  J'r.  L  154), 
renewed  by  CHiarlemagne  {Capit.  iv.  an.  80S, 
c.  10 ;  Capit.  B.  F.  vi.  214),  decreed  that  "  every 
oath  be  sworn  in  a  church  or  over  relics." 

But  the  laws  of  the  Franks  took  cognisance  of 
such  oaths  more  than  a  century  before  Childeric. 
Dagobert  in  630  prescribes  the  ceremcniaL 
When  the  oath  is  taken,  the  accused  and  his 
compurgators  shall  **pnt  their  hands  on  the 
capsa,  and  he  only  whose  case  is  being  examined 
shall  say  the  words,  putting  his  hand  on  the 
hands  of  all  the  rest,  that  so  may  God  help  him 
and  those  relics  under  the  hands  which  he  holds, 
that  he  may  not  incur  guilt  in  the  matter  for 
which  he  is  questioned  "  {Lex  Alam,  vi.  7,  Cap. 
Beg.  Fr.  i.  60).  Hence,  in  the  laws  the  accused 
is  said  to  touch  the  relics  "manu  quinta,* 
'^sextft,"  &c  according  to  the  number  of  lus 
compurgators  (Baluze,  Noiae  in  Marculf-fn  n 
Oapk.  Beg.  Franc  ii.  924);  e.  g.  among  the 
Formulae  collected  by  Marculfds  is  an  order  that 
one  accused  of  receiving  a  fugitive  slave  shall 
repair  on  a  given  day  to  the  royal  palace  a»l 
clear  himself,  '*  sua  manu  septima  ....  super  , 
capella  (=  capeella)  Domni  Martini"  (i.  38). 
Formularies  used  on  these  occasions  were :  "  By 
this  holy  place  and  all  the  divine  relics  (patro- 
dnia)  of  the  saints  who  rest  Jiere  "  ( Vet.  FijrvL 
Andegav.  49,  in  Mabill.  AnaL  Vet.  396,  ed.  2); 
^  By  this  holy  place  and  the  relics  of  the  blessed 
martyrs  "  (Greg.  T.  Hist.  Franc  iv.  47). 

Egbert  of  York,  A.D.  732,  imposed  a  penance 
of  seven  years  on  those  who  took  a  fal^  oath 
*'  in  a  church,  or  on  the  gospel,  or  on  the  relics 
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of  the  saints  "  (ds  BmnecU  Peoc  9 ;  see  Rubanus 
llauras,  Ep.  ad  Heriban.  18);  or  bound  them, 
as  in  another  cpde  (^Poeniteraialef  i.  84),  **  to  fast 
four  winters."  By  a  law  of  Charlemagne  a  false 
oath  oyer  relics  was  to  be  punished  by  the  loss 
o(  a  hand,  or  heavy  fine  (^Capit  3,  an.  813,  n.  30). 
Gregory  III.,  a.d.  731,  declares  that  the  penance 
for  perjury  **  in  altare  ubi  reliquiae  habentur " 
was,  according  to  ancient  law,  to  last  seven  years. 
The  penalty  was  the  same  when  one  led  a  person 
to  commit  such  perjury  in  ignorance  {JucUoia, 
Tii. ;  Hard.  Cone.  ill.  1872).  Stories  of  divine 
vengeance  were  also  current,  as  of  sudden  blind- 
Dess  or  palsy  inflicted  on  the  perjurer  {VUa 
Meimoerciy  iz.  63;  in  Boll.  June  5,  i.  533). 

XI.  lietks  under  the  Altar. — It  became   the 
custom  at  a  very  eai'ly  period  to  build  altars 
over  the  body  of  martyrs,  or  close  to  the  place 
of   their    passion.     [Memobia,    Marttrium.] 
The  Council  of  Carthage,  401,  ordered  that  all 
altars    raised    **per   agros   aut  vias,   tanquam 
memoriae    martyrum"    should    be    destroyed, 
unless  relics  of  martyrs  were  really  buried  there 
(can.  7).     It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  when 
the  remains  of  a  saint  were  removed  to  a  church 
they  should  be  put  under  the  altar.     Thus,  of 
the  earliest   translation  on    reoord    we    read : 
**  Andrew,  Timothy,  and   Luke    the    evangelist 
rest    [at  C.  P.]   under  one  altar"  {Hodoepor. 
WilUbjidi,  Basnage,  ThM.  Man,  Eool.  114>     St. 
Jerome,  addressing    Vigilantius,  says  that  the 
bishop  of  Rome  **  offers  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  over 
the  remains  of  the  dead  men  Peter  and   Paul 
....  and  considers  their  tombs  the  altars  of 
Christ  (C.  Vig.  9).     St.'  Ambrose,  386:   <'Ille 
super  altare,  qui  pro  omnibus  passus  est;  isti 
sub  altare,  qui  illius  redempti  sunt  passione  " 
iJEpiit.  22,  ad  Sor.  13).    Of  the  relics  of  some 
other   martyrs  the  same  father  says  in  393: 
^Quae     nunc     sub     altaribus     reconduntur  *' 
{Exhort.  Virgin,  ii.  10);  comp.  Paulinus,  PoSm, 
zxvii.  411).    The  body  of  St.  Vincent  was  re- 
moved Jiot  long  after  his  martyrdom  from  the 
**  little  basilica      in  which  it  was  first  buried 
and  laid  "  sub  sacro  altari "  in  a  more  important 
church  {Pauio  S.    V.  12,  Ruinart,  329 ;  comp. 
Prud.  de  Cor.  v.  131).     Similarly  we  read  of  an 
jdtar  at  Merida,  ^  quo  sancta  membra  (Eulaliae) 
teguntur "  (Greg.  Tur.  de  Ohr.  Mart.  i.   91 ; 
comp.  Prud.  tt.s.  iiL  211).     Symeon  of  Thessa- 
lonica   explains  at  length  '*why  the  relics  of 
the  martyrs  are  put  under  the  altar  "  {De  Sacro 
DfmpiOj  116). 

XII.  Jtelics  in  the  Altar. — Sometimes  the 
body  or  other  relic  of  a  saint  is  said  to  be  placed 
in  the  altar,  %,e.  under  the  slab  or  mensa,  but 
not  in  the  ground  below  the  base  (see  VoL  I.  pp. 
64,  65).  Thus,  of  certain  alleged  relics  of  St. 
Andrew  we  read :  **^  Collocatis  in  altari  Novivi- 
«ensis  ecdesiae"  (Greg.  Tur.  Mir.  i.  31).  So 
**  in  aliis  basilicarum  altaribus  " {VUae  PP.  viii. 
8).  Sea  also  de  Mir.  S.  Jul.  40;  Mir.  i.  52; 
VUaS.  WUfridi(EadmeT\v\u.M, 

XIII.  Jtelice  in  the  Consiscration  of  a  Chvrch  or 
Altar. — Relics  were  sometimes  buried  at  the 
dedication  of  a  church  so  early  as  the  latter  part 
of  the  4th  century.  When  St.  Ambrose  dedi- 
cated, the  Church  of  the  Apostles  near  the  Porta 
Roiqana  at  Alilan,  he  translated  thither  the  body 
of  St.  Nazarius,  certain  '*  relics  of  the  holy 
apostles  having  been  previously  deposited  there 
with  thie  greatest  devotion  on  the  part  of  all " 


{Vita  Ambr.  Paul.  auct.  33).  When,  some  time 
after,  he  had  dedicated  the  Ambrosian  basilica 
without  relics,  the  people  begged  him  to  do  aa 
he  had  done  before.  Having  found  relics,  he 
complied  with  their  wish  {Ep.  22  ad  Maraell, 
13).  In  this  and  a  third  instance  {Exhort.  Vity. 
ii.  10)  the  relics  are  said  to  have  been  placed 
under  the  altar.  Paulinus,  a.d.  393,  frequently 
recognizes  the  rite.  His  church  at  Nola,  "  reliquiis 
Apostolorum  intra  apsidem  trichoram  subaltaria 
sacratis,  non  solo  beati  Felicis  honore  venerabilis 
est "  {Ep.  82,  ad  Set.  12).  Of  the  little  church 
being  built  at  Fundi  he  says :  ^  Hanc  quoque 
basiliculam  de  benedictis  apostolorum  et  mar- 
tyrum  reliquiis  sacri  cineres  in  nomine  Christi 
.  .  .  .  consecrabunt "  (§  17).  He  recommends 
Severus  to  obtain  relics  for  the  dedication  of  his 
church,  and  sends  him  verses  referring  to  the 
rite : 

**  Dlvinum  veneranda  tegnnt  altaiia  foedcts, 
Composltis  saora  cum  cmoe  nuurtyrlbns." 

(/6«.f».) 

Qaudentius  of  Brescia,  A.D.  387,  having, 
when  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  received 
at  Caesarea  some  relics  of  the  Forty  Martyrs 
from  the  nieces  of  St.  Basil,  their  original 
possessor,  employed  them  many^  years  after 
with  other  relics  in  the  dedication  of  his  church. 
In  his  sermon  on  the  occasion,  which  is  eztant, 
he  says:  ** Venerabiles  Martyrum  Quadraginta 
reliquiae  popnlis  credentibus  hodie  proponimua 
percolendas"  {Vet.  Brix.  Epiac.  Opuac.  p.  341, 
Briz.  1738).  *'  Habemus  ergo  et  hos  xl.  et  prae- 
dictoe  X.  sanctos,  ex  diversis  terrarum  partibus 
congregates,  undo  hanc  ipsom  basilicam  eorum 
meritis  dedicatam  Concilium  Sanctorum  nun- 
cupari  oportere  decemimus "  (345).  See  an 
instance  in  Gregory  of  Tours,  Mir.  ii.  50. 

In  the  6th  century  relics  were  in  France  already 
thought  so  necessary  to  the  consecration  of  a 
chtfirch,  that  in  old  churches  not  so  dedicated 
the  omission  was  often  supplied,  as  in  the  church 
at  Neuvy,  **  ubi  nulla  adhuc  sanctorum  pignora 
habebantur"  (Greg.  Tur.  Mir.  i.  31X  and  of 
another  at  Pr^gni  till  then  **  absque  sanctorum 
pignoribus"  {VUaa  PP.  viii.  11).  The  same 
practice  prevailed  in  the  East ;  e.g.  when,  in  the 
6th  century,  a  church  was  dedicated  over  the 
tomb  of  Euthymius,  the  archbishop  ^*  deposited 
under  the  altar  certain  portions  of  the  relics  ot 
martyrs  "  {EuthymH  Vita^  122,  in  Cotel.  Monum, 
Or.  ii  305).  The  council  of  Nicaea,  787,  ordered 
relics'  to  be  p*ut  in  every  church  that  had  been 
consecrated  without  them,  and  deposed  bishops 
who  should  in  future  so  consecrate  them  (can.  7}, 
The  Liber  Diwnua  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  in  the 
8th  centuxT  provides  a  form  of  licence  for  the 
removal  of  relics  from  a  church  in  ruins  to  a 
new  one  (v.  18).  Among  the  Greeks  Symeon  of 
Thessalonica  writes  a  whole  chapter  to  explain 
^  why  the  relics  are  carried  from  an  old  church 
to  a  new  "  {De  S.  Temploy  117). 

Any  relic,  however  trifling,  might  be  used  at 
consecrations.  The  most  common  were  Brandea 
or  the  liice.  In  one  case  a  vessel  is  mentioned  in 
which  water  had  been  turned  into  balsam  (Greg. 
Tur.  de  Mir.  S.  Jul.  40).  Shreds  of  a  pall  or 
dress  were  common  {i^.  34).  The  ceremony  is 
described  at  length  by  Remigius  of  Auxerre 
{De  Dodic.  Eool.  ^  and  several  orders  are 
extant ;  as  in  the  Pontifical  of  Egbert  (ed  Surteef 
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Society,  46),  the  Jami^ges  Pontifioaif  alsu  English 
(Martene,  ii.  254),  and  that  of  Dunstan  (257). 
oee  also  the  Ordo  Bomanus  in  Blanchiui'a  collec- 
tion of  documents  (Vitae  Pontif.  Bom,  auct. 
Anastas.  Bibl.  Proleg.  iii.  zlviii.^,  and  later 
books  in  Martene,  u.  s,  pp.  267,  270,  274,  290. 

At  a  later  period  relics  were  also  used  at  the 
reconciliation  of  a  church.  See  the  Orders, 
Martene,  u.  s.  iii.  286  ;  ir.  i6. ;  t.  287.  Heathen 
temples,  again,  were  purified  for  Christian  wor- 
ship by  means  of  relics.  Thus  at  Antioch  one 
was  dedicated  by  the  bones  of  St.  Ignatius 
(Evagrius,  Hist.  Ecol.  I.  16).  Gregory  1.  ordered 
them  to  be  converted  into  churches  by  aspersion 
with  holy  water,  the  erection  of  an  altar,  and 
the  deposition  of  relics  (^Ep.  ad  Mellitwn  in  Bede, 
Hist,  i.  30). 

The  part  of  the  altar,  &c,  in  which  they  were 
placed  was  called  the  Sepulcrum,  CoKPsaBiO, 
or  locttlus  (Greg.  Tur.  iftrac.  i.  34).  It  had  an 
opening  for  the  introduction  of  brandea,  &c., 
opposite  to  which  was  a  similar  opening  in  the 
box  inclosing  the  relict.  See  Sozom.  in  *Hist, 
JBcd,  iz.  2,  and  the  notes  of  Vales,  m  Iqc^  or 
Mabillon,  Praef,  m  5.  iL  Ord.  BetL  obs.  44. 
These  holes  are  called  by  the  author  of  the 
Miracles  of  St.  iSicrpAAt  *' fenestellae  "  (/V  Mir. 
&  St.  I  12). 

Sometimes  the  entrance  of  a  church  was 
hallowed  by  the  burial  in  it  of  relics.  A  crime 
committed  in  the  court  of  the  church  was 
AggTAraUdj  because  -  **  the  doorway  of  it  had 
been  consecrated  with  the  relics  of  saints" 
(Capit.  Lod.  Pii,  819,  c.  1 ;  Capit.  Beg.  Franc. 
iy.  13;  Leg.  Longob.  L  iz.  36;  Canones  Isaaci 
Ling.  ii.  2).  As  there  is  no  earlier  CTidence  of 
this  practice,  we  cannot  accept  the  suggestion 
of  Baronius  (Notae  ad  Martyril.  Bom.  Not.  18), 
and  Martene  (u.  s.  ii.  13,  §  12),  that  the  rere- 
rence  shewn  to  the  threshold  of  a  church,  espe- 
cially as  indicated  by  the  much  earlier  use  of 
the  conventional  phrases,  limina  sanctorum, 
apostolorum,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that 
relics  were  buried  under  them. 

Relics  were  also  placed  in  other  parts  of 
churches,  or  their  adjuncts,  as  in  the  capitals 
of  piers,  in  the  comer-stones  of  bell-towers  (Leo 
Mars.  Chron.  CoKsin.  iii.  30);  but  especially  in 
baptisteries  (Greg.  Tur.  Hist.  Franc,  z.  31,  §  19 ; 
Vitae  PP.  rii.  2).  A  form  of  petition  for  the 
dedication  of  a  baptistery,  *'  ita  ut  reliquias  in 
eodem  loco  sanctorum  martyrum  III.  et  III. 
desiderem  introdoci,"  may  be  seen  with  two 
forms  of  reply  in  the  Liber  DiumuSj  ▼.  19-21. 

Forms  of  public  notice  announcing  the  intended 
deposition  of  relics  on  such  occasions  (**  Denun- 
tiatio  cum  Reliquiae  Scorum  Martyrum  ponen- 
dae  sunt)  "  are  eztant.  See  the  Ord/  Bomanus 
in  the  Prolegomena  to  the  Vitae  Pont.  Bom. 
of  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius,  ed.  Blanch,  iii. 
zlvii. ;  Ordo  B.  Bemoldi,  Hittorp.  De  Cath.  Ecd. 
Off.  119,  ed.  1610;  Ordd.  i.  ii.  in  Martene,  De 
Ant.  Ecd.  Bit.  ii.  13  ^Missal.  GeUon.  and  Pontif. 
Egbert!). 

XIV.  ffeUcs  on  the  Altar. — From  the  6th  cen- 
tury downwards  relics  before  their  deposition 
were  commonly  set  on  the  altar,  as  thff  place  of 
highest  honour.  Thus,  a  bishop  hearing  that 
some  were  brought  to  his  church,  itays,  "  Let 
the  blessed  relics  rest  on  the  altar,  until  in  the 
morning  we  go  forth  to  meat  them  "  (Greg.  Tur. 
Hist.  I?<mo.  iz.  6).    Some  shreds  from  the  cloak 
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of  St.  Julian  ready  to  be  placed  in  a  chm^ 
as  yet  without  relics,  were  set  for  the  night  oB 
the  altar  {Mirac  ii.  34).     It  appeal's  also  thtl 
when  pilgrims  bearing  relics  halted  at  a  church, 
they  were  so    placed    till    their  departure  {D$ 
Glor.    Conf.   39).      Compare    Baudonivia,   Vita 
S.  /.adegundis,  14.      Relics  were  not,  however, 
allowed   to  remain  for  any  time  on  the  altiir 
until  the  9th  century.     It  was  believed  that  tht 
miracles  of  St.  Walpurgis  ceased,  **  because  hn 
relics  were  on  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  where  oaly 
the  majesty  of  the  diyine  mystery  ought  to  ht 
celebrated  "  (Odo,  CoUat.  ii.  28).     St.    Berchc 
appeared  to  a  monk  and  serion^ily  rebuked  him, 
for  haying  placed  his  remains  on  the  altar  vhich 
was    "Chriskti    mensa     Corporis"    {Mirac   S. 
Berch.  r.  §  36  in  Boll.  Oct.  16,  vii.  1028).    Tht 
remains    of   St.   Seryatius    of   Tongres,   when 
exhumed  in  the    time  of   Charlemagne,  were 
'*  placed  before  the  altar,  because  it  was  not  yet 
held  lawful  for  anything  ezcept  the  sacrifice  to 
be  set  upon  the  altar,  that  being  the  table  of 
the  Lord  of  hosts  "  (De  Servat.  iv.  30 ;  Boll.  May 
13,    ii.   218).     The   relics  of  St.  Celsus  wera 
placed  on  the  alUr  at  Trier,  979  (Annal.  Bensi. 
iii.  658) ;  nnd  other  examples  occur  in  that  age. 
The  practice  inr  fact  had  been  fully  established 
by  the  end  of  the  preceding  century,  as  appears 
from  a  canon  of  that  date :  *' Nothing  is  to  be 
set  on  the  altar,  ezcept  capsae  with  the  relics 
of  the  saints,  and  the  four  Gospels  "  (Cone  Rem. 
c.  5,  in  Regino,  de  Diac^.  Ecd.  i  60.    Comp^ 
the  Admomtiones  Sgnodales,  ibid.  .503,  d05,  508)l 
XV.    Watching    before     Belic8.^Thia    beg&A 
early,  and  was  common  to  East  and  West    Thus 
St.  Ambrose  says  of  the  remains  of  Gervasin 
and    Protasius,   **  The  evening  coming  on  wa 
removed  them  to  the  basilica  of  Fausta.    There 
watch  was  kept  the  whole  night."   The  next  day 
they  were  placed  in  the  new  church  (£)i.  22, 13). 
When  Gregory  of  Tours,  573,  dedicated  his  owa 
oratory,  he  watched  the   night  before  in  the 
church  in  which  the  relics  designed  for  it  lay 
{De  Glor.  Conf.  20),  and  he  incidentally  mestioos 
the  practice  (vigilata  nocte)  elsewhere  (ib  59^ 
A  similar  vigil  was  kept  before  the  relics  of  Tara- 
chus,  and  when  others  were  placed  in  the  churdi 
of  the  laura  of  Euthymius  (Cyrill.  Scyth.  Vita 
Euthym.   122).     The  rite  is  recognized  in  th« 
early    pontificals:    '*Deinde    vadunt    ad    ecm 
locum  in  quo  reliquiae  per  totam  noctem  prse> 
teritam  cum  vigiliis  fnerint"  {Poid.   Egbert!, 
44 ;  in  Martene,  ii.  249 ;  see  other  orders,  &id, 
254,  257,  259,  kc).     Vigils  before  relics  were, 
however,  enjoined  at  other   times  on  prieita 
who  had  charge  of  them,  *^  Reliquias  i»anctonun 
cum  summo  studio  vigil iarum  noctis  et  diumis 
ofiiciis  conservet "  {Capit.  Episcoporwn,  an.  801| 
c  3,  in  Cap.  Beg.  Franc,  i.  359). 

XVI.  Behcs  brottght  to  OnmcOs.— We  have 
many  ezamples  of  this,  beginning  near  the  close 
of  our  period.  The  object  was  to  insure  the  assut* 
ance  of  the  saint  thus  honoured.  In  758  Tassilo, 
duke  of  Bayeuz,  swore  fealty  to  Pepin  at  the 
couniil  of  Compi^ne,  over  the  bodies  of  several 
saints  (Adonis  Chron.  ad  an.  Migne,  cxxiii.  124). 
The  body  of  St.  Remigius  was  exp(»ied  on  an 
altar  in  a  council  of  Rheims  held  in  the  time  of 
Leo  IV.  (Martene  de  Ant.  EocL  Bit  iii  i.  10> 
At  Charrouz,  989,  a  council  was  held  before  tha 
relics  of  St.  Junian  (Letaldus,  Hist.  2,  Acta 
Bened.  iy.  p.  ii.  434).    At  a  council  in  Aquitaine 
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in  the  next  centary,  **  mnlta  delata  sunt  corpon 
fanctorum  atque  innnmerabiles  sanctorum  iipo- 
phoretae  reliquiarum  "  (Glaber  Rodolphut,  Hist, 
It.  5,  in  Da  Chesne,  Script.  Franc,  Hist,  iy.  45). 
See  other  examples  in  Martene. 

XVII.  Burial  near  Belief, — At  first  there  was 
a  strong  feeling  and  even  a  law  against  burial 
near  the  body  of  a  martyr  [Ousbquiks,  §  xvi.], 
but  in  the  coarse  of  time  this  gave  way  to  the 
desire  to  be  placed  in  death  under,  the  protection 
of  the  saints  by  such  proximity  to  their  remains. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  buried  his  &ther  and  mother 
near  some  small  relics  of  the  Forty  Martyrs,  that 
in  the  resurrection  they  might  be  **  raised  in  the 
company  of  those  allies  full  of  confidence " 
(^Orat.  3  in  xl.  Mart.  App.  214).  Maximus  of 
Turin,  442 :  **  It  was  provided  by  our  ancestors 
that  we  should  mingle  our  bodies  with  the  bones 
of  the  saint^  that  the  gloom  of  darkness  may  fly 
from  us,  while  Christ  gives  them  light.  Resting, 
therefore  [in  the  cemeteries],  with  the  holy 
martyrs  we  escape  the  darkness  of  hell,  by 
their  merits  indeed,  yet  partners  in  their 
aanctity  "  {Serm.  61).  Paulinus  {Poima.  xxxt. 
607),  says  that  a  youth  was  buried  near  martyrs : 

**  Ut  de  vkdno  soncinrnm  sanguine  ducat. 
Quo  nostras  illo  parget  in  igne  animas." 

St.  Augustine  thinks  the  only  advantage  of  it 
to  be,  **  ut  dum  recolunt  ubi  sint  repotiita  eorum 
quos  diligunt  corpora,  iisdem  Sanctis  illos  tan- 
quam  patronis  susceptos  apud  Dominum '  adju- 
Tandos  orando  commendent  '*  {De  Cw,  pro  Mart, 
4).  James  the  Syrian,  in  the  5th  century, 
**  collected  from  all  parts  many  prophets,  many 
apo«tles,  as  many  martyrs  as  possible  (i.tf.  their 
relics),  and  stored  them  in  one  coffin  (designed 
for  himself),  desiring  to  dwell  with  the  saints 
and  to  rise  and  to  enjoy  the  vision  of  God  in 
their  company"  (llieodoret,  B^ig,  Hist,  21). 
When,  the  grave  of  St.  Udalric  was  opened,  there 
was  found  in  it  "  a  very  large  locked  chest,  full 
and  cranmied "  with  relics  {^Inventio  Corp,  S. 
Udal.  §  3,  Acta  Bened,  v.  470).  See  also  the 
legendary  Scrqtiura  de  Tran^,  S,  Stephanie  1, 
0pp.  Aug.  App.  yi. 

XVI I I.  Miraclea  asctibed  to  Belies, — Some  have 
already  come  before  us ;  but  it  may  be  well  to 
give  examples  of  different  kinds,  to  shew  that 
Uiere  was  no  evil  supposed  too  powerful  for  relief 
by  their  means.    Compare  W0KDEB8. 

(1)  TAe  Blind  receive  their  Sight,  &c~When 
the  remains  of  Gervasiua  and  Protasius  were 
found  at  Milan,  A.D.  386,  a  blind  man  having 
**  touched  the  clothing  of  the  martyrs,  immedi- 
ately received  sight "  (Paulin.  in  Vita  S.  Amhroe, 
14 ;  com  p.  Ambr.  Epist.  22  ad  Soror,  17 ;  Aug. 
De  Civ.  Deiy  xxii.  8,  §  2).  Some  years  after  this, 
when  the  relics  of  Sisinnius  and  Alexander  were 
brought  to  Milan,  a  stranger  professing  to  be 
blind  touched  the  chest  in  which  they  were,  and 
declared  himself  healed  (Paul.  u.  s.  52).  A  blind 
woman  touched  her  eyes  with  flowers  that  had 
been  in  contact  with  the  relics  of  St.  Stephen, 
and  ''  forthwith  saw  **  (Aug.  «.  9,  10).  A  blind 
man  was  directed  by  Germanna,  a.d.  555,  to  lie 
between  the  altar  and  some  relics  of  Gervasius, 
and  was  healed  (Fortunatus,  Vita  Oerm.  56).  Of 
the  shrine  of  St.  Denyt,  Fortunatus  says  generally 
that  there,  **.recipit '  caecitas  yisum,  debilitas 
gressnm,  et  obstrictae  anrinm  januae  recipiunt 
aoditam  "  {Paeeio  Dion.  3> 
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(2)  The  Dead  raieed.-^St.  Ohrysostoro  has 
told  us  that  the  bones  of  the  martyrs  **  put  death 
to  flight "  {Laud.  Dros,  4).  Several  instances 
are  alleged  by  St.  Augustine.  A  presbyter  at 
Calauna,  in  Africa,  laid  out  as  dead,  revived 
when  a  tunic,  which  had  been  taken  to  a  memoria 
containing  relics  of  St.  Stephen,  was  placed  on  » 
his  body  (Aug.  de  Civ,  Dei,  xxii.  8,  §  12).  A 
waggon-wheel  went  over  a  child  and  killed  him, 
his  mother  took  him  at  once  to  the  same 
memoria,  **  and  he  not  only  came  to  life  again, 
but  even  appeared  unhurt"  (ibid.  15).  Two 
women  also  were  restored  to  life  on  being  covered 
with  dresses  that  had  derived  virtue  from  the 
same  memoria  (16,  17).  A  dead  boy  **  anointed 
with  the  oil  of  the  said  martyr,"  and  an  infant 
Uid  on  the  naemoria  also  returned  to  life  (18, 19). 

(3)  Devils  tormented. — ^This  was  universally 
asserted.  E,  g,  Paula  at  the  tombs  of  Elisha, 
Obadiah  and  John  the  Baptist  **  oernebat  variis 
daemones  rugire  cruciatibus,  et  ante  sepulcra 
sanctorum  ululare  homines  more  luporum, 
vocibus  latrare  cannm,  fremere  leonum,  sibilare 
serpentum,  mugire  taurorum"  (Hieron.  Epist, 
108,  ad  Eust,  13).  •  When  a  demoniac  was 
brought  to  the  memoria  of  Gervasius  at  Hippo, 
the  demon  '*  with  a  great  wail  entreated  to  be 
spared,  and  confessed  when,  where,  and  how  he 
had  entered  the  youth ;"  whom  thereupon  he  ie(i 
(Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  xxii.  8,  §  7).  "  Persons  vexed 
by  the  attacks  of  an  unclean  spirit,  when  led  to 
the  tomb  of  St.  Denys,  '*  to  be  ti-ied  by  the  Divine 
power,  were  compelled  by  the  command  of  the 
saints  themselves  to  declare  by  name  where  each 
of  the  martyrs  had  been  laid  "  (Fortun.  Passio 
&  Dion,  &c.  3).  A  demoniac  foretold  the  approach 
of  a  ship  containing  some  dust  from  the  tomb 
of  St.  Julian.  As  it  came  to  land,  he  rushed 
towards  it,  and  after  a  brief  htruzgle,  was  set 
free  (Greg.  Tur.  de  Mirac,  ii.  33).  When 
Gregory  of  Tours  took  some  relics  of  the  same 
saint  to  the  church  of  St  Martin  in  that  city, 
an  energumen,  with  violent  emotion,  exclaimed, 
**  Why,  Martin,  hast  thou  joined  thyself  to 
Julian.  Why  dost  thou  call  him  hither  ?  Thy 
presence  was  punishment  enough  for  us.  Thou 
hast  called  one  like  thyself  to  incretise  our  tor- 
menU"  (Id.  ibid,  34;  see  also  Vitae  P.  P^v'ni, 
11.  Compare  Ambr.  Exhort,  Virg,  2;  Jerome 
c  Vigil.  5 ;  Hilary,  c  Constantinvm,  8 ;  Alcuin 
de  Poniif,  Ebor.  0pp.  ii.  246,  &c). 

(4)  General  Succour  and  Protection. — Con- 
stantine  ordered  the  relics  of  St.  Andrew  and 
other  saints  to  be  taken  to  Constantinople, 

**  Ut  sua  apoetollds  mnnlret  morula  laetus 
Oorporlbos."  (Paulinus,  Pogm.  xlx.  335.) 

Later  writers  affirm  that  he  inserted  a  piece  of 
the  true  cross  in  a  statue  of  himself  erected  in 
the  same  city,  in  the  assurance  that  it  would  by 
that  means  be  "  kept  in  safety  "  (Socr.  Hist.  Eccl, 
i.  17;  Cassiod.  H,  E,  ii.  18).  "The  church," 
says  Asterius,  speaking  of  relics,  "is  walled 
about  with  the  martyra  as  a  city  with  brave 
soldiers.  They  who  are  oppressed  by  the  con- 
tingencies of  human  life  hasten  to  the  resting- 
places  of  the  thrice  blessed  as  to  an  asylum 
(Hotn.  in  S&  Matt  in  Auctar,  Combef.  i.  185). 
It  was  believed  that  owing  to  the  burial  of  three 
martyrs  in  a  fort  named  Malcan,  the  Sabaeans 
could  never  from  that  time  plunder  it  or  even 
make  their  way  up  to  it  (Asaemani,  Acta  88, 
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Mart.  Or.  et  Occ,  i.  79).  The  neighbours  of 
Simeon  Stylites  lamented  the  removal  of  his 
body  to  Antioch,  becaoae  they  would  thereby 
lose  the  protection  o^  hb  relics  (Anton,  in  Vita 
8.  Sim.  19).  The  same  feeling  prevailed  in  the 
West.  Thas,  Wilfrid  leaving  Rome  un  two 
several  occasions,  supplied  himself  with  relics ; 
And  so  "  cum  benedictione  sanctorum  "  (Kddins. 
Steph.  Vita  Wilfr.  53),  "  cum  reliquiarum  sano- 
tornm  quas  illic  invenit  aaxilio"  (4),  reached 
home  in  safety.  Similarly,  the  father  of  Gregory 
of  Tours  believed  himself  to  have  escaped  in 
many  dangers  by  sea  and  land  through  the  relics 
of  some  unknown  saints  which  he  carried  with 
him  (G.  T.  de  Olor.  Mart.  i.  84).  Hincmar 
incloeed  in  a  large  shrine  **  the  pledges  of  many 
saints  as  a  protection  to  the  whole  city  of  Rheims  " 
(Flodoard,  Biat  Ecd.  Rem,  iii.  5>  The  inhabi- 
tants  of  Cusan  in  Catalonia  sought  to  kill  St. 
Romuald,  **at  haberent  pro  patrodnio  terrae 
vel  cadaver  exanime  "  (Petms  Dam.  in  Vita  8. 
Mom.  13). 

XIX.  Eviia  arising  from  Sato-Wcrship.—The 
crowds  which  they  attracted  to  a  church  or 
monastery  were  a  serious  interruption  to  the 
duties  of  the  place,  and  a  source  of  great  dis- 
quiet and  misgiving  to  the  more  spiritual  and 
earnest  minded.  The  evil  was  felt  so  strongly 
at  the  Abbey  of  Moyen-Moutier  in  the  Vosges 
707,  that  the  abbat  Hidulfus  appesded  to  the 
departed  monk  by  whose  body  the  minteles  were 
wrought :  '*  Brother  Spinulus,  on  account  of  the 
perils  incurred  by  souls,  stop  the  crowds  of  those 
who  flock  hither.  Then  the  miracles  ceasing,  the 
concourse  also  ceased"  (Vita  Hid.  i.  in  Boll. 
July  11,  iii.  228;  at  greater  length  in  Vita,  iiL 
c.  zv.  234).  The  monks  oi  Rheims  equally 
deprecated  the  miracles  of  St.  Gibrian,  nor  was 
St.  Bernard  himself  allowed  more  liberty  at 
Clairvauz  {Acta  Bcned,  Praef.  L  saec.  iii.  ex.  36). 
At  SarlatH  the  monks  removed  the  body  of  St. 
Pardulf  to  a  neighbouring  church,  that  they 
might  regain  their  former  peaoe  (jSridJ).  Stephen 
of  Liittich  adjured  St.  Wolbodo  to  <"  abstain  from 
miracles,  through  which  such  trouble  came  on 
the  brethren  bv  night  and  day  through  the  sick  " 
(Acta  Ben.  S.'vi.  i.  165).  At  St.  Tronc,  when 
the  relics  of  the  patron  began  to  work  miracles, 
the  abbat  Gun  tram  endeavoured  to  conceal  them, 
remarking  that  ^^  signs  were  given  to  the  unbe- 
lieving, not  to  the  believing  **  (Rudolph,  in  Chron. 
Trudon.  i.  Spicil.  Dach.  ii.  662).  They  continued 
under  his  successor  to  the  grief  and  annoyance 
of  the  elder  and  more  religious  monks ;  for,  says 
the  hiiitorian,  '*  the  further  the  glorious  fame  of 
St.  Trudo  was  carried  by  the  report  of  pilgrims, 
the  more  also  did  the  worldlineK  of  our  monks, 
as  displayed  in  levity  of  manners  and  the  abuse  of 
a  state  without  discipline,  become  a  subject  of  re- 
prehension "  (SpicU.  u,  3.  664).  ^  Because  many," 
remarks  Ambrosius  Autpertus,  ^^seem  to  have 
their  share  of  miracles,  but  in  nowise  have 
their  names  written  in  heaven,  we  do  not  in  this 
age  by  any  means  demand  miracles  in  the  church, 
but  a  perfect  life"  (Vita  S8.  Paldonis,  &c  14). 

Literature. — ^The  following  are  among  writers 
on  this  subject.  J.  Calvin,  'Jraict^  des  Jieiiquea, 
Geneve,  16ul,  &c.;  'J.  Launoy  de  Cwra  Eodeeiae 
pro  Sanctis  et  Sanctorum  Beliqmia,  Par*  1660 ; 
Rud.  Hospinian  de  Ti-mpiis,  ii.  7,  Genev.  1672 ; 
J.  Mabillon,  Lettre  d*un  B^Mdietin  touchant  le 
Disoememeni  dee  anciennet  lieliqueSj  Par.  1700 ; 
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Idem,  Praefaiio  m  Saec.  ii.  Ord.  S.  Ben,  iv.  4S, 
obs.  7 ;  J.  U.  Jungius,  iHsquit.  Ant.  de  Reliqttm 
et  P,ofam»  et  Sacris,  Hanov.  1783;  J.  A.  S.  a 
de  Plancv,  Dictiomuure  critique  dee  BeOqucSf  && 
Par.  182'l.  [W.  L  S.] 

RELIQI0U8.  The  word  may  designate 
(1)  ordinary  Christians;  (2)  ecclesiastics;  (3) 
monks.  In  modem  usage  the  term  is  applied 
to  those  who  have  given  themselves  to  the 
monastic  life,  whether  they  be  in  holy  orden 
or  not.  That,  however,  was  not  the  eejrly  use  of 
the  word.  It  appears  from  the  second  canon  of 
the  tenth  council  of  Toledo  (cent.  7)  that  the 
word  included  all  ecclesiastics,  ^  from  a  bishop 
down  to  a  clerk  of  the  lowest  order,  or  a  monk." 
Akin  to  this  is  the  fact,  that  in  a  canon  of  s 
subsequent  council  of  Toledo  (a.d.  693)  the  term 
9ectd<ir  is  applied  to  such  as  are  not  priests 
"  Saoezdotes  "  (Ooiic.  TU.  zvi.  can.  6).  But  that 
the  term  reOgious,  which  is  the  negation  of 
secular,  was  not  anciently  restricted  to  eccle&iss- 
tics,  may  be  inferred  from  the  first  council  of 
Orleans  (cent.  6),  where  we  hare  the  term 
"  profession  of  religion "  applied  to  other  tbsa 
those  in  orders. 

The  earliest  writer  in  which  the  use  of  r«/»- 
gioaus  is  clearly  fixed  in  its  technical  sense  of 
"  professed,"  is  Salrian,  a  French  writer  of  tl|e 
5th  century.  In  the  passages  of  earlier  writen 
which  we  have  ezamined,  it  is  susceptible  of  this 
meaning  conveyed  by  the  modem  English  phrase 
a  religioua  person.  In  Salvian,  however,  the 
technical  meaning  appears  to  be  undeniable. 
^Some  of  your  sons  under  pretext  of  religioi 
dissent  from  religion,  and  leave  the  world  (secth 
lum)  more  in  garb  than  in  mind  "  (ad  QxthU. 
Hod.  lib.  3).  And  again,  *'  HulU  enim  Religiosa, 
im6  sub  specie  religionis,  vitiis  secularibus  man- 
cipati.  ..."  (id.  de  Gubem.  Dei,  lib.  5).  The 
fourth  council  of  Toledo  speaks  of  Religiosi,  who 
are  counted  neither  amongst  clerks  nor  monks. 
They  are  "  per  diversa  loca  vagi  "  and  are  to  be 
restrained  by  the  bishops  (can.  53). 

It  is  affirmed  by  Severinus  Binius,  in  a  mm 
upon  canon  17  of  the  council  of  Gangra,  that 
^  the  Greeks  used  to  call  the  life  of  those  whom 
we  call  Bciigiosi  by  the  name  of  Atrmiinf.'*  That 
points  to  a  field  of  preek  phraseology  upon  the 
subject  much  earlier  than  the  corresponding 
Latin  phrases  can  be  traced.  Thus  we  have 
yvfiPOffla  fjMPaBueii  in  Isidore  of  Pelusium; 
Affiaiois  TTii  tiia-tfisias  in  St.  Basil;  ia^irnets 
fMuaxiic^  Apud  Theophanem  an.  3  Constantii; 
and  other  similar  ezprcasions.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  noticed  on  the  authority  of  Du  F/esne 
(Gkas,  Or.  s.  V.)  who  quotes  several  Greek 
authorities  in  support  of  his  position,  that  the 
&4rici|ral  were  '*  not  so  much  monks,  especially  is 
the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  as  any  ChristisBf 
devoting  themselves  to  a  stricter  life  and  to 
holy  functions  of  piety." 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  when  (rem 
meaning  devout  Christian  life,  the  word  reiigio 
faded  into  the  sense  of  monastic  profession.  Thus 
the  word  seems  to  be  hovering  between  the  two 
senses  in  the  fifth  council  of  Paris :  ^*  Quae  sihi 
vestes  in  habitu  rei^ionis  in  domibua  proprits 
tam  a  parentibus  quam  per  seipas  mutaverint " 
(can.  13).  In  such  a  passage  as  the  following, 
which  is  drawn  from  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  the 
word  seems  to  have  no  tinge  of  the  monsstao 
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meaning.  Speaking  of  the  attraction  that  was 
exercised  upon  Roman  society  bj  St.  Benedict,  he 
says,  ''Coepere  tunc  ad  earn  Romanae  urbis 
nobiles  et  religiosi  concurrere,  suosqne  ei  filios 
omnipotenti  De<f  nutriendos  dare."  The  children 
may  have  been  brought  up  as  monks,  but  the 
parents  could  hardly  have  been  so. 

In  the  ninth  council  of  Toledo  (cent.  7)  religio 
plainly  means  the  monastic  profession :  "  Paren- 
tibus  sane  filios  suos  religiorU  contradere,  non 
amplius  quam  usqne  ad  decimum  aetatis  eomm 
anmtm  licentia  poterit  esse  '*  (can.  6).  By  that 
date  the  sense  seems  quite  established,  as  we 
hare  again  **  religionis  tonsuram  **  and  **  reliffioni 
debitam  vestem,*'  where  it  cannot  mean  **  holv 
orders,"  because  the  clause  is  applied  to  both 
sexes  C*  i°  ntroque  sezu  "). 

Tet  long  after  the  technical  sense  of  reiigvmu 
had  made  good  its  footing,  the  earlier  meaning 
existed  along  with  it,  so  that  in  some  passages 
it  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  meanings 
is  intended.  Thus,  the  sixty-first  of  the  Capititia 
of  Martin  of  Bracara  reads,  **  Non  liceat  saoerdo- 
tibus  rel  clerids,  sed  nee  religiosis  laicis  convivia 
faoere  de  confertis."  Here  a  good  sense  would 
be  got  either  from  '*  derout  laymen/'  or  from 
**  professed  laymen." 

There  is  a  trace  of  a  certain  restriction  of  dress 
so  early  as  the  time  of  Augustine.  He  speaks  of 
young  men  who  have  wives  alleging  it  to  be 
difficult  for  them  to  assume  hab^n  reli/wnit. 
He  replies  to  their  objection,  that  he  is  not  plead- 
ing so  much  for  a  change  of  dress,  as  for  a  change 
of  character.  Ve$tmenta  religiosa  would  be  of 
little  use  without  good  works  and  change  of  heart 
(S.  Aug.  Sermo.  Ixvii.  **  Rogo  vos,  fratres  charis- 
simi ").  In  this  and  similar  passages,  however,  a 
restriction  of  dress  may  be  meant  which  distin- 
goished  Christians  from  Pagans,  rather  than  one 
which  marked  ont  one  particular  circle  of 
Christians  from  the  general  mass  of  their  fellow- 
beliereis.  [H.  T.  A.] 

BEUQTJABT  (Gr  a^icir,  UpoHffti;  Ut. 
reliquiarmm,  oapaa,  lipacmotheca,  looeilus,  ctnero' 
Hum  ;  if  of  such  sixe  as  to  be  attached  to  a  chain 
worn  round  the  neck,  encoipium,  or  ijK6\irtoyf 
as  to  be  borne  iv  itSXir^f  in  the  bosom ;  phy- 
iacterium,  and  many  other  words ;  if  to  be  carried 
processionally  feretrum;  Fr.  reliquaire,  dtdsae) 
a  repository  for  relics.    Compare  Reugs. 

Reliquaries  may  be  divided  into  two  principal 
classes — those  which  were  not  intended  to  be 
carried  on  the  person,  and  those  which  were. 

The  first  class  contains  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  forms  and  sizes,  both  of  which  varied 
in  accordance  with  the  sixe  and  form  of  the 
object  to  be  included. 

Relics  may  be  divided  into  three  classes: — 
lat,  Entire  bodies  of  martyrs  or  other  venerated 
persons,  or  portions  of  such ;  2nd,  clothes  or 
other  objects  which  had  been  used,  or  had  in 
other  ways  come  into  contact  with  such  per- 
sons; and  3rdly,  oil  from  lamps  which  burnt 
before  their  tombs,  cloths  (brandea),  which  had 
been  placed  upon  them,  and  dust  which  had  been 
swept  from  the  floors  of  sanctuaries  held  to  be 
pre-eminently  holy. 

We  accordingly  find,  either  now  in  existence 
or  in  record,  reliquaries  of  the  most  diverse 
forw»  and  sixes :  boxes,  round,  rectangular,  octa- 
gonalf  &c. ;    chests  with   gable  -  ended   covers 
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(models,  in  fitct,  of  tombs),  models  of  churches, 
cases  in  the  forms  of  heads,  arms,  or  legs, 
images,  tubes  of  metal,  and  where  a  liquid,  as 
oil  or  blood,  was  diat  to  be  preserved,  bottles 
or  flasks  of  various  forms  and  substances.  The 
materials  of  which  reliquaries  were  made  are 
not  less  varied.  We  find  them  of  gold,  silver, 
bronxe,  crystal,  ivory,  wood,  bone,  agate,  sar^ 
donyx. 

It  will,  however,  be  sufficient  here  to  describe 
a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  examples  which 
come  within  our  period. 

The  desire  to  preserve  tangible  memorials  of 
those  who  have  been  dear  to  us  is  one  so  uni- 
versally felt,  that  we  may  well   believe  that 
relics    were    preserved,    and,    in    consequence, 
reliquaries  made,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity.    Perhaps  the  earliest  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  relics  were  collected  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Acts  of  Fructuosus,  bishop  of  Tarragona, 
martyred  A.D.  259  (Ruinart,  Acta  Sinoera,  p. 
219),  which  are  generally  classed  among  those 
known  as  genuine  and  authentic.    In  these  we  are 
told  (p.  221  f.),  that  after  his  martyrdom  the 
bishop  appeared  to  his  brethren,  and  admonished 
those  who  had  taken  any  of  the  ashes  which 
remained  after  the  burning  of  his  body  to  restore 
them,  so  that  all  that  remained  of  him  and  his 
fellow-martyrs,  £ulogius  and  Augurius,  might  be 
buried  in  one  common  grave.     The  earlier  cases 
relied  on  by  Martigny  {Diet.   de$  Aniiq.  chr^' 
tiennes)  and  other  Roman  Catholic  writers  to 
prove  the  high  antiquity  of  a  cultus  of  relics, 
as  those  of  St.  Polycarp  and  St.  Ignatius,  are 
rather  those  where  a  pious  and  affectionate  desire 
was  felt  by  the  surviving  disciples  to  give  honour- 
able burial  to  the  remains  of  those  whom  they 
had  venerated  while  living  than  those  in  whicn 
a  desire  was  felt  to  obtain  a  fragment  of  a  holy 
body,  to    be   made  the    object  of  veneration. 
[Relics.]    Ignorant  seal  and  affectionate  feel- 
ing, however,  concurred  in  desiring  some  visible 
object  which  should  be  a  memorial  of,  or  at 
least  be  in  some  way  connected  with,  the  de- 
parted saint;   and  as  in  the  earlier  ages  the 
rulers  both  of  church  and  of  state  strenuously 
opposed  the  exhumation  and  dismembering  of 
departed  saints,  substitutes  were  found  in  the 
cloths    (brandea)  which    were    placed  on    the 
tombs  of  such  personages, 'or  in  portions  of  oil 
taken  frY>m  the  tamps  which  burnt  before  them. 
The   well-known   letter  from   St.  Gregory  the 
Great  to  the  empress  Constantina  {Epist,  lib.  iv. 
ep.  30),  in  which,  replying  to  her  requisition  for 
the  head  or  some  other  part  ("  aliud  quid  de  cor- 
pore  ")  of  St.  Paul,  he  expresses  his  horror  of  such 
an  act  as  exhuming  and  mutilating  such  sacred 
remains,    and     suggests    the    sending    instead 
brandea  in  a  "  pyxis  "  ("  tantummodo  in  pyxide 
brandeum  "),  marks  a  point  of  time  when  the 
more  modem  system  of  dividing  the  remains  of 
saints  was  coming  into  practice,  but  not  as  yet 
fully  established.    This  practice  would  seem  to 
have  been  introduced  earlier  in  the  East  than  in 
the   West,   for    Gregorv  the   Great  complains 
{Epiit,  lib.  iv.  ep.  30)  that  certain  Greek  monks 
were  caught  in  the  act  of  digging  up  bones  near 
the  church  of  St.  Paul,  which  they  confessed 
they  purposed  to  convey  to  Greece  as  relics  of 
saints. 

These  det^ls  As  to  the  character  of   what 
were  deemed  relics  in  the  earlier  ages  are  need- 
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hi,  u  rarnlihlDg  the  rcuon  whr  w«  find  on 

Iroiy  bona,  prcbablj  original  I;  re[iqukric*,  inb- 
jecU  from  the  faiitorv  of  vat  Lord;  iDch  an 
the  circuUr  boit*,  meuaring  from  ibout  (out 
to  liTc  iochei  in  diuacui;  on  fourUro  oot  of 
GtUfn  (lunpla  of  which  tuch  lobJKta  m  th« 
minclu  of  Cbritt,  th*  hiatory  of  Joaah,  tb< 
thrw  Hehrtw  ^outhi  in  th«  fiii™™,  all  of 
which,  (itb*r  directlj  or  indirecllj,  have  tome 
ttf*r»no«  to  onr  LoH,  and  con««|nenlly  to  the 
auchariit,  are  carred  (mc  Padre  Garrueci'a  Of 
»c.-B,.ii«M  AkI.  Tol.  illT.  p.  322>  Theie  hare 
been  uaallf  htid  to  hare  been  uied  aa  arto- 
phoria  or  jniei  fPTi]  to  hold  the  reterred 
portion  of  the  euoharitl ;  but  the  iwent  dii- 
cuTet7  of  one  on  which  the  martj Hnm  of  St. 
Henai  ii  carred,  lean*  it  open  to  doobt  whether 
inch  wai  their  original  deetination.  and  whether 
thcf  n 


bot  I 


>  doDbt  oi 


ic<  eoDtain«d  • 
e  ahrii 


Kill  be  n 


relic  of  Iht 


hereafter,  earthen  bottlei  c 
Kill  )o  large  qaantitiei.  The  Jioi  maj  be  ton- 
fideDtlf  aacribed  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  m 
eeotorj.  The  circnlar  part,  which  ii  .ill  Ihit 
rtmaioa,  meainiet  four  inchee  aod  a  half  a 
width  and  thne  and  a  quarter  in  hei|;ht. 

No  finer  eiample  of  a  reliquarj-  dating  fron 
before  a.».  800  baa  been  preiervad  than  tht 
caaket  of  carved  irory  in  the  pnblic  iibnrril 
Breicia.     It  ht)  been  Ukta  to  piecei,  but  eri. 

height  and  breadth,  and  thirteen  in  len^h,  the 

Eiecei  having  been  united  by  a  mDontinE.  or  >l 
ait  by  hin|{ea,  and  baoda  of  gold  01 


with    < 


npta. 


ting    I 


t  redly  have  been 


a  the  caie,  doDbt- 
feu  Iboaa  on  which  acta  of  onr  Lord  are  carrac 
oontainid  aaeh  memoriala  from  aoma  of  thi 
aacred  placet  of  Jeroialani  or  Bethlehem,  ai 
that  carved  with  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Menai 
nodonbt  contained  aome  aimilar  objectifrom  tha 
ahrine  near  Aletandria,  when  he  waa  buried. 
The  earlieat  in  date  of  theae  circnlar  boiea 
judging  from  ita  excellence  of  ityle,  that  in  ' 


the  top,  tha  heigbt  being  alac  about  iiTe  inchea. 
The  aubjecta  carred  on  It  are  the  intended  aacri- 
licf  of  luac,  asd  Cbriit  teaching  in  the  Temple. 
Onr  Lord  ia  repreaented  aa  youthful  and  beard- 
leas,  and  neither  He  nor  any  othen  have  nimbi 
aurronnding  their  heada.  The  atyle  ii  extremely 
good,  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  beat  aarcophagi 
with  Chriatian  aubjeda,  and  the  boi  may  be 
with  reaaoD  referred  to  a  date  aa  earlj  at  the 
4th  century.  Tha  exceptional  eiampla  of  theae 
rircnlar  bojtea  ia  that  figured  and  deacribed  ia 
tha  Archaeologvt  (toI.  iIIt.  p.  322),  npoa  which 
are  two  anbject* — one,  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Henat,  an  ^yptian  who  anflered  under  Uaiimi- 
Lua  Galcriui  or  Maiimianns ;  the  other,  the  aaint 
in  a  glorified  cnndition  after  death,  itanding 
before  a  gateway,  which,  no  doobt,  repreteoti 
the  very  celebrated  aanctuary  where  he  was 
buried,  about  nine  milea  from  Alaiandrio.     Thit 


thirty-five  tubjectt;  the  larger 
portant,  both  at  regardt  tiie  aad  numtxr,  urin; 
taken  from  the  Ooapela,  and  npreaenting  lomt 
of  tha  more  important  miraclet  and  mcH  id 
the  hiitoiT  of  onr  Lord.  That,  on  the  fnmt, 
the  centru  group  repreaenti  our  Lord  teachiDj 
in  tha  temple,  while  on  the  right.  He  ii  then 
aa  the  Shepherd  guarding  the  fold  fnjm  thf 
wulf,  and  on  the  left,  with  Mary  Magdalene  ia 
the  garden.  On  one  tide  the  princijial  laLjift 
ii  Chriit  railing  tha  daughter  of  Jairui ;  ou  tht 
other,  reatoring  eight  to  the  blind  nan,  and 
railing  Laiamai  on  the  back  are  the  transflp- 
ration,  and  the  ttory  of  Anauiai  and  Sapphira; 
on  tha  lid  are  Chriit  in  the  ganJen  of  olirn, 
Chriit  taken  in  the  garden,  and  the  denial  of 
St.  Peter ;  while  above  are  two  aubjecta— Chriit 
brought  before  Herod  (two  peraoni  are,  hew- 
ever,  ahewn,  each  aeated  in  a  cnrule  chair),  ud 
Chriat  hronght  befon  PiUte,  who  ia  iu  the  ad 
of  waihing  hit  handi.  The  leaser  aubjecu,  l«o 
rangea  of  which  aurround  the  boi,  u<  talM 
partly  from  the  Old  Teatament,  partly  Irmn  lh( 
New  :  the  hirtory  of  Jonah,  acenea  from  thai  of 
Moaea,  of  Suaannah,  of  Jacob,  and  othen,  occor. 
Beaidea  theae  are  two  tcenea  of  a?aiKa.  or  ra- 
aibly  heavenly  banque 


.  lam. 


1   oiivi 


a  balino 


Abore  all  theae  ia  a  band  of  iinit*  in  patetaa, 

fifteen  in  number ;    the  majarity  are  bearded. 

but  lome  are  youthfiil.     In  the  central  point  of 

the  front  ia   a   youthful    bead,  with    hair  ml 

abort  over  the   forehead,   but    foiling   in  locig 

ringlet)  to  the  aboulden,  which  ia  intended  to 

repreaeot 'our  Lord,  the  aame  type  of  haad  and 

heir  beiog  preierved  throagh  the  whole  itria 

of  tnhjecti  in  which  He  appeara.     None  of  the 

fignrei  have  a  nimbna;  the  atyle  and  eieculim 

are  throughout  good,  qaite  eqnal  to  thoae  of  the 

beat  eiamplta  of  aarcophagi  with  Christian  nb- 

jecta ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  hot  that 

)hia  moat  important  monument  of  Cbrictian  art 

ight  to  be  aaaigned  to  a  period  not  later  than 

e  4th  century.     Caati  are  in  the  South  Ken- 

igton    Uuaeum,  and  it  ha*  been  described  at 

me  length  in  the  Catalogue  of  FicUU  leenti 

that  collection,  p.  34. 

Very  good  eiamplea  of  leliqnariei  of  the  nelt 

cceeding  centoriei  are  aupplied   by  thoae  di>- 

vered  in  1871  near  or  under  the  high  altar  of 

e  church  of  Orado,  and  figured  and  deKriM 

by  De  Roaai  (BoU.  di  Arth.  Critt.  1872,  p.  I.'^l- 

Both  are  bole*  of  ailrer,  the  one  circnlar.  the 

ither  elliptical.    The  circnlar  boi  ia  fonr  iodwa 

In  diameter  and  three  'n  height ;  it  it  divided 
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Into  ail  comp(utment<  b7  a  Cfntral  tube  and  five 
pMtitioD),  all  formed  of  thin  lilver ;  on  the  coxti 
it  a  figure  of  tha  Virgin  Mary,  waled  on  a 
tlirone,  and  holding  tlie  Infant  Cliritt.  The 
TirgiD  hoMi  a  cruciform  iceptre  (sceitn 
CnttSgt'ro)  in  her  right  hand,  nnd  a  nimbua  aar- 
TDunds  her  head.  An  ioKriptian,  ia  two  linet,  u 
engraved  on  the  boi,  and  coniiiti  of  tha  Damea 
of  iainUai  follows:— 


Within  wera  found  eUven  nnall  pUtei  of 
gold,  bearing  namea  of  sainta ;  a  imall  crlindiical 
boi  of  gol^  which  encliwed  a  veiy  small  glsu 
phial-,  a  amatl  golden  boi,  of  cnbiol  form,  with 
■  Greek  croaa  anamelled  on  its  lid  {  and  a  disc  of 


The  elliptic  boi  meaanraa  five  inchat  and  thna 
qoartera  in  length  t>j  thraa  and  a  qnartar  in 
width  and  height.  <A  the  cover  ia,  in  relief,  a 
gemmed  croia,  standing  on  a  monticate,  with  a 
abeep  on  either  aide.  The  aide  of  tha  boi  ii  en- 
circled bf  two  banda  of  inacriptioni,  which  ran 
•s  follows ;  the  nppar : — 


The  Hrst  8  of  the  latter  Inacription  ahonld 
be  added  to  the  former,  and  the  lower  one  read ; 

"  Lanrentioa  ya  (u.  vir  apectabilii),  Joannis  vg, 
""cfforna  vs,  Santis  roddidid    hotum   (i>.  red- 


dider 


m)," 


Between  thesv  inicTiptioni  ia  a  band  of  sight 
ciroiea  (clypgi  or  paiera)  encloaing  busts,  and  at 
each  end  a  palm  tree.  One  of  the  basts,  the 
central  on  one  aide,  appears  to  represent  our 
Lord;  the  hair  li  long,  and  the  face  beardless. 
Thou  to  the  right  and  left  probably  represent 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  On  the  apposite  side,  in 
th«  centre,  the  bast  la  that  of  a  j'onng  woman 
richlv  drened ;  the  others  all  repreKnt  men, 
beardlen,  and  with  rather  abort  hair.  This 
casket  contained  another  amaller  boi,  cf  ailver, 
withont  ornament. 

Both  casket!  wen  found  fiill  of  water  ;  and 
aothicg  remained  of  the  relics  which  they  doabt- 
leaa  once  contained,  hot  some  black  matter  like 

mad. 

Herr  Sandler,  Canaerrator  of  the  Monameats 
tt  Trieate,  ia  slated  to  have  eipreased  an  opinion 
that  the  circular  boi  might  date  from  aliont 
A.D.  453,  and  the  elliptical  bam  about  a.D.  568 ; 


bnt  these  aaciiptiona  of  date  are  perhapa  open  u 


To  the  Tth  century  maj  be  assigned  the  ver; 
markable  cofler  of  ivory  which  formed  part  of 
-  "— -■-    -"    ---       '■  -      ghteen  inches  in 


length,  eight  in  breadth,  and  five 
in  height,  it  is  entirely  covered  with  ornament, 
consisting  of  bands  of  foliage  enuloting  half- 
length  figures  of  (on  the  lid  in  the  midifie)  our 
Lord;  on  His  right,  the  Virgin  Uary,  St.  E^aria, 
and  St.  Julia;  on  His  left,  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
St.  Ateiander.  and  St.  Crisantus;  on  the  front, 
SS.  Philip,  Thomas,  John,  Peter,  Panl,  Andrew, 
Bartholomew,  and  James;  on  tha  hack,  SS. 
Stephen  the  proto-martyr,  Mark,  Thaddena, 
Matthew,  James  (the  Less?),  Simon,  Matthias, 
and  Luke  ;  on  one  end,  SS.  Nereua,  Qregorv  (the 
pope),  and  Achillens;  on  the  other,  SS.  Juattia 
Martyr,  and  Pancratina.     The  namea  are,  in  alt 

The  figurea  are  aiecuted  in  a  very  poor  and 
feeble  etyle  ;  the  banda  cf  foliage  are  rather 
eleEaut.  It  greatly  roemblea,  both  as  regnrds 
atyle  and  eiecution,  the  diptych  aent  by  Gregory 
the  Great  to  queen  Theodelinda,  which  bean 
effigies  of  himself  and  klhg  David,  and  was  the 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  while  we  find  in  the 
Z^'ier /'siid/.almoat  innumerable  gifts  of  chalicea, 
patens,  and  other  vessels  and  articlee  made  by 
various  popea  for  oae  ia,  or  decoration  of,  chnrchea, 
very  few  noticea  occor  of  reliquariea,  and  these 
only  commence  in  the  Tth  century.  The  eipla- 
natkm  probably  ia,  that  at  the  time  when  the 
cultus  of  relica  became  more  fnlly  eitabliahed, 
every  Roman  charch  possessed  entire  bodiea  of 
saints,  tranaported  thither,  in  most  cases,  from 
their  original  places  of  deposit  in  the  catacombs, 
and  the  popes  naturally  took  compaiatively  little 
account  of  sncb  lesser  relica  as  were  then  pro- 
curable. The  Greeka,  aa  has  been  shewn  above, 
aeem  to  have  been  the  first  to  dismember  bodiea  ; 
and  it  ia  therefore  not  lorpriiing  that  one  of 
the  firat  mentions  which  we  find  in  the  Liber 
Prmtificalit  of  a  portion  of  a  boly  body  enclosed 
in  a  reliqnary,  ia  that  where  we  are  told  that 
pope  Grego^  III.  (731-752)  found  in  the  Lateran 
the  head  of  St.  George  in  a  "cspsa,"  with  a  label 
on  which  wai  a  Greek  Inacriptian,  testifying  to 
ita  identity. 

Uany  reliquaries  ware  made  at  this  period, 
both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  and  mention  of 
them  fiwjnently  occnra  in  chroniclea  and  other 
documents,  but  eiample*  are  rare.  Theartofthe 
period  was  extremely  bad  ;  and  when  a  [Scions 
metal  was  the  material,  they  have  probably  been 
broken  up.  Some  may,  however,  still  eiiat  with- 
out having  been  noticed  by  any  one  poaaessed  of 
antiquarian  knowledge  ;  for  it  ia  not  always  eaiv 
to  obtain  a  sight  of  all  the  content!  of  a  church 
treasury.  One  fine  eiample,  which  may  very 
possibly  date  Irom  the  8th  centnry,  though  some 
are  disposed  to  give  it  an  earlier  date,  is  pre- 
stneA  in  the  treasury  of  the  abbey  of  St. 
Maurice,  in  the  Valais;  it  is  about  seven  inches 
and  a  quarter  long,  two  and  a  half  deep,  and 
five  and  a  qnarter  high  ;  the  lower  part  is  rect- 
angular ;  the  upper,  or  lid,  sloped  in  front  and  at 
the  back,  and  gabled  at  the  ends.  On  the  front 
ia  a  large  antique  csmeo  and  levetal  precious 
stonea,  pearls,  sardonyies,  and  othei-  et"aes  with 
antique  intaglios,  are  placed  at  regular  intervala; 
6  T  S 
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1iu«t  of  pfu-li  nm  from  ODa  itom  to  anothar, ' 
uid  tbe  wholf  of  the  compartmfnta  thua  faniwd 
are  fillad  with  >m*ll  piece*  of  garnet  nnd  of 
en  and  bine  glao,  eioh  piece  btinj;  sumunded 
1  little  putitioa  (cloiion)  of  gold,  pndHlj 


^  Ij 


in  th*  muntr  in  trhieli  timilar  omameBt  u 
applied  in  the  broochea  &«quently  fbnnd  in  the 
Saion  grars  in  Kent,  OQ  the  aword  of  Childetic, 
and  other  objects,  dating  from  the  5th  to  the 
eth  century.  The  date  at  irhtch  thia  sort  of 
work  ceaeed  to  he  maSa  haa  not  been  aKartaioed, 
but  it  eeemi  quite  poaaibla  that  it  waa  itill  in 
naa  aa  late  aa  the  8tb  oantuiy,  and  the  fom  of 
thia  reliquary  ia  rather  in  taroor  of  a  lomewhat 
late  than  a  Tery  early  date.  The  enda  are  onia- 
mented  in  a  aimilar  manner.  The  back  ia  covered 
with  a  plate  of  gold,  dirided  into  rhoiaboidal 
compartmeuta  by  oorded  linea ;  in  theae  com- 
partmenta  are  lettcra  engrared  on  the  gold,  in 
moat  caaea  oh  letter  in  a  compaTtment :  the 
inicriptiou,  which  reada  diagonally,  be^uniag 
■t  the  right  band  comer,  nna  aa  followa : 
"Teudericui  Preabitar  In  honore  ad  Maurioii 
fieri  juaait.  Amen.  NonlTalaua  et  Rihiindia 
ordenanint  &bricare  Undiho  at  Ello  Scerunt.'* 


H.  Aubert.  who  haa  Ggnred  and  deicnbed  thia 
object  in  hia  Trtxir  d$  FAHtaye  de  St.  Ucariot 
fAgaiHU,  B.  141,  and  pi.  li.  lii,  obaervea,  on 
thia  inicription,  that  the  namea  clearly  point  to 
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the  MeroTingian  period ;  and  he  luppcsei  Ibit  it 
may  hare  been  fabricated  by  a  Frank  or  Bsi^uii- 
dian  artiit,  about  a.d.  600. 

Two  itm.irkable  eiamplee  ihoold  now  bt  mn- 
tioned,  though  tbeii  nal  date  haa  not  betn  lery 
clearly  aacertained.  One  it  preferred  at  tiniiu, 
the  other  in  tbe  tieaanry  of  the  Burg  at  \'i<^nDi, 
the  former  being  aaid  to  contain  hair  anJ  i  looth 
of  St.  John  the  Baptiat ;  the  iattei,  aome  tart^ 
mixed  with  the  blood  of  St.  Stephen. 

The  (irat  of  theae  is  a  boi  abaut  ten  ricIm 
high,  and  eight  wide,  but  of  little  depth;  it  ia 
rectangular  below,  but  the  upper  part  ii 
diminithed  in  cnrred  linaa,aothat  only  a  nam* 
ridge  is  left  on  the  top.  It  ia  coTcred  with  pM, 
an  which  are  set  predooa  ttonaa,  eo  dispued  •> 
to  radiate  from  a  centre.  The  back  ii  nnrd 
with  a  plate  of  gold,  on  which  are  delineatel.bj 

the  croaa,  with  the  Virgin  on  one  aide.  SL  Jo)m 
on  the  other,  and  two  tiguna,  one  pieidni;  ta 
aide,  and  the  other  offering  the  aponge  of  rioEgai. 
AboT*  the  amu  of  the  cross  are  medallioni,  en- 
closing buata  which  repreaent  the  aun  and  mom. 
The  drawing  is  tolerably  correct  and  good,  though 
the  eiecntion,  by  reason  of  the  proceaa  employ^i, 
if  rather  rough. 

The  reliqu&ry  at  Vienna  is  of  almoM  eiadly 
the  aame  fonn  aa  that  just  described,  tot 
smaller,  being  only  about  eight  inches  high.  Th> 
tmal  ia  corered  with  pradoua  stona;  louK  of 
the  larger  ouea  are  diapoaed  In  a  sort  of  cnri- 
form  arrangement,  the  olhera  rather  irregnlarly ; 
allarereryiimply aet.  TbebatikhaalottiUpiimi- 
tire  ooreriag,  bat  the  aidea  are  corered  sitb  tliiu 
gold  plate,  dirided  by  circles  of  paarla  into  roa- 
partmenta,  in  which  are  lignna  in  relier;  aaoi; 
these  can  be  diatinguished  a  man  Sihin;  vrt^ 
a  hook,  one  mounted  on  horseback,  and  ai 
arenging  angel  armed  with  a  bow  and  dart,  sith 
a  legend,  "  Ualit  Vidicta."  The  style  of  tbaat 
Gnna,  according  to  Dr.  Bock  (KJ-inodin  da 
Beil.  BS'uischm  RevJut,  tic,  p.  53,  app.),  tbtn 
a  reminiacence  of  the  daaaical  period. 

Theae  two  reliquaries  correspond  ao  nearly  id 
character  that  they  can  hardly  be  hi  distant  ia 
point  of  date ;  that  of  Vienna  is  probably  latuer 
the  older  of  the  two.  Dr.  Bock  ia  dispwd  (• 
think  that  thia  last  perhaps  dates  from  s  iwrisJ 
earlier  than  the  Carolingian;  but  the  slik  lail 
chancier  of  the  reprCTcntation  of  the  Cru'cifiiioa 
on  the  back  of  tbe  Monia  reliquary  seem  to  ap- 
proach very  closely  to  those  of  irory  rarringi, 
and  other  works  ef  art,  which  hsre  been  dttrlT 
piored  to  date  fh)m  period*  labseqaeut  tt'  SOO. 

Two  similar  reliquaiiea  are  said  to  eiiit,  oat 
in  the  church  of  St.  Willibrord,  at  Emmerich,  tkt 
other  in  that  of  St.  Serratius,  at  MaeslrichL 

A  very  remarkn^'te  reliqDary  of  kindred  kja 
haa  been  preserved  at  Sion,  in  the  Valoi^lbeiisU 
of  which  can  be  accurately  fixed,  si  it  liean  ti( 
name  of  the  donor,  Altheua.  bishop  of  Sion  sbcul 
A.D.  7B0.  It  is  >ii  inches  high,  lix  an,!  a  hslf 
wide,  and  two  inchesand  two-eighthideep  at  the 
baae ;  at  three  inches  from  the  base  it  b^»  te 
diminiah  on  all  four  aidea,  and  no  doubt  IB 
tiniahed  at  tho  top'  by  a  creat,  now  Init.  It 
ia  covered  with  thin  tili-ir;  on  the  fmnl. 
in  the  upper  part,  are  the  stalk,  leares.  tiH 
large  flower  of  a  plant  in  relief;  Id  the  centie  vl 
the  flower  a  medsllion,  with  a  half-length  li^n 
of  a  female  saint  in  cloitonni  euamel :  below  an 
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tvro  compartments^  in  each  of  which  are  two 
half-length  figures  of  saints,  also  in  cloisonne 
enamel ;  on  the  back,  on  the  upper  part,  are 
two  figures  in  relief,  St.  Marj  and  St.  John ; 
below  are  two  plant-like  ornaments,  perhaps 
lilies ;  on  the  sides  are  lily-like  ornaments  on  the 
npper  part,  and  halt-length  figures  of  saints 
below.  On  the  under  side  is  the  inscription, 
**Hanc  capsam  dicata  in  honore  see  Mariae 
Altheus  Ens.  fieri  rogavit."  The  style  both  of 
the  enamels  and  the  reliefs  is  extremely  bad — 
in  fact,  barbarous.  This  reliquary  has  been 
engraved  by  Blavignac,  Hist,  de  PArchitecture 
tacree,  PL  XI.  and  Atlas  PI.  XXIIL* 

The  last  four  examples  which  have  been  men- 
tioned have  a  certain  similarity  in  form,  viz. 
that  they  have  a  rectangular  lower  portion,  and 
a  sloping  upper  portion.  This  form  afterwards 
became  that  adopted  in  all  the  larger  reliquaries, 
and,  indeed,  in  many  of  the  smaller.  It  has  been 
variously  supposed  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
a  tomb,  a  house,  or  a  chapel.  The  truth  would 
seem  to  be,  that  tombs  were  often  made  in  the 
fbrm  of  churches  or  chapels  [see  Basilica],  and 
tombs  again  served  as  models  for  reliquaries, 
the  tomb-like  form  being  a  very  natural  one 
when  the  intention  was  to  enshrine  bones,  or 
other  portions  of  the  bodies  of  deceased  saints. 
The  change  to  this  form  from  the  earlier  box  or 
pyx-like  form,  appears  to  have  in  some  degree 
coincided  with  the  increase  of  the  practice  of 
dividing  the  mortal  remains  of  the  departed. 
A  further  development  of  the  idea  of  forming 
reliquaries  in  imitation  of  buildings  is  to  be 
found  in  that  given  by  Charles  the  Bald  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis,  and  which  was  said  to  have 
belonged  to  his  grandfather.  It  is  said  to  have 
represented  the  facade  of  a  building  of  three 
■tories  with  arcades  in  each,  embellished  with 
precious  stones  and  fine  pearls,  and  crowned  by 
a  magnificent  antique  cameo,  and  was  estimated 
to  contain  nineteen  marks  of  gold,  and  seven 
marks  weight  of  stones.  It  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  "  ^rin  de  Charlemagne."  An  en- 
graving of  it  has  been  given  by  Felibien,  in  his 
Misiov-e  dc  CAbbaye  de  St.  Dems, 

Reliquaries  in  the  form  of  heads,  arms,  legs, 
or  other  parts  of  the  human  frame,  made  during 
the  middle  ages,  are  frequently  to  be  found  in 
the  treasuries  of  churches,  but  no  example  of  a 
date  as  early  as  800  would  appear  to  have  been 
noticed.  Perhaps  the  earliest  now  existing  is 
that  in  the  treasury  of  St.  Maurice  in  the  Valais 
containing  the  head  of  St.  Candidus.    This  is 

Jrobably  of  the  11th  century,  though  Dr. 
lObke  attributes  it  to  the  9ih,  and  calls  it 
erroneously  the  head  of  St.  Maurice.  It  is 
engraved  by  Blavignac,  ffist  de  VArchiUcivre 
jocr^,  &c,  and  by  Aubert,  Tr^ior  de  SL 
Miaurice. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  on  the  vessels  used 
to  contain  liquids  which  were  held  in  veneration, 
for  these  are  virtually  reliquaries,  though  per- 
hape  it  may  be  held  that  the  word  can  scarcely 
he  with  propriety  applied  to  them.  One  class  of 
theae  consists  or  the  small  bottles  which  hare 
been  frequently  found  imbedded  in  cement 
ftgainat  the  tiles  or  slabs  with  which  the 
'*loculi"  of  the  catacombs  near  Rome  were 
c1o«ed.  There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion 
aa  to  whether  the  contents  of  these  bottles  was 
really  blood,  or  whether  it  was  not  wine  which 
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had  been,  if  not  actually  consecrated,  blessed  J»t 
the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist.  or 
at  least  presented  at  an  agape.  Martigny  (Diet, 
des  Anti//.  cliret,^  art.  Sang  des  Martyrs)  states 
that  in  several  instances  particularized  by  him 
analysis  has  shewn  that  the  contents  had 
actually  been  blood,  and  that  fragments  of 
sponge  and  of  linen  have  been  found  within  them. 
"Hie  bottles  are  usually  of  glass,  sometimes  of 
terra  ootta,  and  are  generally  globular,  with 
short  necks. 

Another  class  is  that  of  the  flasks  used  to  con- 
tain oil,  which  contained  s<ftne  admixture  of  that 
which  burnt  in  the  lamps  lit  before  celebrated 
shrines.  Among  the  most  notable  examples  re- 
maining are  those  preserved  at  Monza,  which 
some  suppose  to  have  been  sent  to  Queen  Theo- 
delinda  by  pope  Gregory  the  Great.  These 
Ampulla]  are  made  of  lead  or  pewter,  and  bear 
various  subjects  in  low  relief:  on  one  is  our  Lord 
in  glory,  enclosed  by  an  oval  aureole,  which  is 
supported  by  angels ;  while  below  He  is  shewn 
standing  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  with  the 
apostles  grouped,  six  on  either  side.  On  another, 
a  cross  between  two  candlesticks  (?)  is  surrounded 
by  heads  of  the  apostles  enclosed  in  circles.  On 
another,  an  edifice  surmounted  by  a  cross  occu- 
pies the  centre,  while  around  are  heads  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles.  Another  has  almost  the  same 
subjects  as  that  first  mentioned,  surroundied  by 
the  inscription : — 

EMMANOYHA  MET  HMCON  ©EGl)C. 
On  others  is  the  inscription — 

EAAION  HYAOY  ZWHO  TU)N  AnWN 
XPICTOY  TOnWN. 

These  may  very  probably  be  of  the  time  of 
Queen  Theodelinda,  but  they  are  not  those  men- 
tioned in  the  contemporary  list  on  papyrus  still 
preserved  at  Monza,  which  refers  exclusively  to 
oils  from  shrines  in  Rome.  These  last  are,  it 
would  seem,  those  in  glass  vessels  (v.  Frisi.  Mon, 
delta  Chiesa  Monzeae^  p.  66),  some  of  which  still 
preserve  labels  corresponding  with  the  list.  The 
leaden  amfmllae  probably  contained  oil  from 
various  holy  places  in  Puestine.  [Oil,  Holy, 
p.  1453.] 

Other  examples  worth  notice  are  the  earthen 
^flasks  which  contained  oil  from  the  shrine  of  St 
Menas.  (Tottert,  p.  1679.]  Many  of  these  hare 
been  found — ^nineteen  are  in  the  British  Museum  ; 
and  they  have  occurred  in  almost  every  country 
which  borders  on  the  Mediterranean.  They  are 
uBually  about  four  inches  high,  and  from  two 
and  three-quarters  to  four  inches  wide.  They 
usually  bear  effigies  of  St.  Menas,  with  his 
attribute  of  two  camels,  and  inscriptions,  con- 
taining either  the  name  of  the  saint  only,  or 
coupling  with  it  the  word  *'eulogia,"  tie., 
blessings.  The  style  of  the  figures  is  bad  and 
rode,  and  they  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the 
6th  and  early  part  of  the  7th  centuries. 

The  last-mentioned  objects  were  evidently 
made  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  have  been 
applied  ;  those  which  remain  to  be  mentioned,  on 
the  contrary,  are  vessels  originally  intended  for 
other  uses.  It  will  sufiice  to  mention  two  very 
remarkable  examples,  which  have  been  preserved 
in  the  treasury  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Maurice,  in  the 
Yalais,  from  a  period  probably  as  early  as  that 
embraced  in  this  work.  One  of  these  is  known 
as  the  Vase  of  St.  Martin,  the  tradition  being 
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tbat  St  M.rtln  of  Toor*,  ™iting  Agannnm, ' 
filled  thii  TM«I  -ith  «rtli  from  tl»  pl.c»  of , 
Uie  muucrc  of  the  Thebui  legion,  mlied  with  I 
the  blood  of  the  mffertn,  which  mlruQloailf  j 
itiDtd  from  the  ground.  It  ii  an  antiiue  vmie  of  | 
Mrdonji,  mfUurJDg  iboDt  fonrud  ahalfinchei 
in  diune l«r,  and  »bout  iii  in  height,  on  which  I 
ii  icuiptured  in  eicFllent  ityle  a  mbject  believed  j 
to  reprneiit  Achilla  betraying  hii  hi  at  the  ' 
Bight  of  weapoM  (b.  Aabert,  Triaor  de  CAbbayr 
de  St.  Mawict,  p,  181,  pi.  iTi.).  Thie  Ta»e  hat 
1  foot  and  nfck  of  gold  act  with  precioni  atoaea, 
and  ptatea  of  garnet  in  filleta  of  gold,  predarlf 
ia  the  tune  manner  aa  the  reliquary  belonging 
to  the  nun*  trtaanry  which  haa  been  msntioned 

The  other  tchcI  ia  *  awer  of  maaaiTS  gold, 
nearly  a  foot  in  height,  adorned  with  aD>:ut 
aapphiratnd  la^e  platen  ofcloiionnt  enamel,  the 
coloan  of  which  arceitraotdinarily  rich  and  fin*. 
According  to  tradition,  thii  waa  e«nt  by  Haronn 
el  Raihid  to  Charlee  the  Great,  and  by  him  pre- 
uoUA  to  the  abbey.  Whatever  the  nine  of  the 
tradition  may  be,  the  vale  may  well  date  from  a 
period  infGcientlj  early  to  allow  of  itl  truth  ;  it  ia 
more  probably  of  ByiaotlDe,  than  of  oriental 
origin,  it  baa.  like  the  laat-iDFntion«d  rate,  been 
f ngrared  and  deicribed  by  Aubeit.  Thit  ewer  ii 
•aid  to  contain  blood  of  the  Thehan  nurtyn. 
Both  Teaaeli  have  their  nioatbi  enreloped  in  aome 
kind  of  itring.  and  muiei  of  wai,  on  which  are 
impreiiioni    of  epiicopal    aeali,  the   legenda  of 
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'  a  doTe,     De  Roaii  ia  of  opii 
ned  cither  a  relic  oi  aome    p 


tect.  8,  and  b.  1' 
arvula  Evannelia,"  a>  they  were  lenned 
uy  confidently  lueerU  that  thit  ii  of  11 
itury.  ll  mar  indeed  be  to,  bat  all  that! 
d  with  certaintr  ai  to  iU  date  ia,  that  it 


The  othi 


The   subjec 


imple  (tee  woodcut)  ia  nc 

De    Roaii    girei   it    to    L 

It  was  purchaied  in  Rome  ii 

lade  of  thin  platri  of  bionu,  th 

^hem    being    not   more  than   .1 

of  parchmi    ' 


.  clearly   c 


'  Lord 


liquary  wu  a  cr 
caabelieTethetr 


Aa  great  an  anti  1)1 


nble. 

ity  may  no  doubt  be  claimed 
II  of  reliquariea,  rii.,  that  of 
thoae  which  were  intended  to  be  worn  on  the 
penoD,  aa  for  the  fint.  Prudentini  alludei  to' 
the  practice  of  wearing  rilccs,  which  of  coutio 
impl^ea  caaea  to  contun  them,  in  the  hymn 
celebrating  Fructnoaua  and  hia  fellow  martyia, 
Eologiua  and  Augoriua  (Periitepb.  vL  t.  131)  : 


"  Tmn  de  cofpoHbn  an 


■  hTiUa 


:hanging  the  1 
would  aeem  to  repreaent  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Vitalii,  who  wai  placed  in  a  pit  or  hole,  U  I 
place  called  ad  Palmam,  near  Rarenna.  and  Ihea 
aruihed  under  a  heap  of  atonea  (f.  BiUI.  1ST2,  p. 
10).  The  object  contained  in  thii  encolpinm  cu 
probably  a  fragment  of  cloth,  perhapa  dipppd  in 
the  blood  of  the  martyr ;  or  perhaps  a  morsel  of 
a  braadeum  which  had  been  placed  on  bis  lomh, 
frequent  form  for  a  pendanl  n- 
The  oldest  of  these  (if  n 
<n  concerning  it  to  be  >'«U- 
founded)  now  eiisting,  is  probably  tbat  pre- 
lerred  in  the  treaaury  of  St.  Fetei'i  at  Rome, 
under  the  aame  of  "Eocolpiam  Conitantiiu 
Magni  "  (n.  Bock,  Klematien  dtt  HcU.  fifiuujeirt 
Btldia,  pi.  H.  fig.  28,  p.  U5).  Of  this,  only 
the  crosa  which  occupiea  the  centre  can  her* 
any  pretensiona  to  belong  to  the  period  of  Can- 
Btanline,  the  tablet  in  which  it  is  enclosed  beicg 
obTiooily  Byiantioe  work  of  the  11th  or  soma 
later  ceutnrv. 

Thecross'itselfhasa 

width.     It  c 


halfini 


UanyiDjtaoceaof  thepnctjca  of  wearing  a  *'ca[K 
sella,"  01  "  capsala,"  with  relics,  are  to  be  found 
in  succeeding  centnnes(E.  De  RoBsi,  Bull.  diArch. 
CrM.  1872,  p.  17),  and  seTeral  eiamplea  bafa 
been  found  which  may  be  confidently  referred  to 
the  earlier  centuries  of  Christianity.  Two  of 
these  are  given  by  De  Boaai  (_Bull.  1872,  Tav.  11, 


fig.  I,  3).  The  one  bearing  the  labamm  (te< 
wtwdcnt,  p.  61 1)  is  of  gold,  and  was  found  in  1571 
in  a  tomb  of  the  Vatican  cemetery.  It  ia  not 
DOW  known  io  eiist,  but  the  design  haa  been 
preserved  by  a  drawing  by  Alfarano,  and  it  hu 
bteo  pnbliahed  by  Boaio,     On  the  reverse  was  « 


■  Lord,  the  receptacle  containing 
which  is  BurTonnded  by  a  border  of  blue  and 
white  enamel.  Two  very  remarkable  eiamplea 
of  such  pectoral  crosses  e list  in  the  treaiury  of 
the  church  of  Uonia.  The  earlier  la  that  ahich 
haa  always  been  regarded  as  that  which  SI. 
Gregory  the  Gnat  sent  to  Queen  Theodelinda,  ia 
a-D.  603,  with  a  letter  {Epp.  lib.  liv.  ep.l'2),ii> 
which  this  [lassage  occurs,  "  EicellentininiD  au- 
tem  tilio  nostro  Adulouvaldo  Regi  trausmittfie 
phjlauteria  curavimot,  id  eat  cnicem  cum  ligno 
tanctae  cmcia  Domini  et  lectionem  aancti  evan- 
gelii  theca  penica  iQcInsam."  An  engraving  «f 
this  will  be  found  nnder  CROCirii,  pL  'Ai; 
and  it  ii  only  necesaary  here  to  lajuthat  it  ii 
fonued  of  gold,  the  figures  and  joscriptions  briag 
in  nieJo,  and  covered  by  a  piece  of  rock  cryital; 
it  meaanrti  three  inchei  in  height,  bj  two  and  i 
half  in  breadth.  In  the  inUrior  is  said  to  bt  * 
piece  or  pieces  of  the  true  croas.  The  best  T«pie- 
tentation  of  this  object  which  has  been  given,  ii 
that  in  Bock's  Kltinod^  tic,  app.  p.  25.  As  lbs 
inscriptions  on  ibis  cross  are  in'  Greek,  it  bai 
generally  been  assumed  that  it  was  of  Bviantina 
origin.  But  this  is  hardly  probable  :  Bynniiae 
work  of  that  period  would  have  had  a  better  awl 
rather  more  classical  character.  On  the  other  band, 
it  corresponds  very  closely  in  manj  paint>  sith 
the  drawing  of  the  Cmcifiiion  in  the  funH.ti* 
mannacript  Sy  riacGcapela,  in  the  Uedicean  libiary 
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at  Florence,  dated  a.d.  586  [«.  woodcut  under 
Crucifix],  and  it  most  probably  came  from  Syria, 
or  some  adjoining  country.  Pope  Gregory  sent 
to  Recared,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  a  cross,  v4ry 
probably  of  like  fashion.  It  is  mentioned  in  one 
of  his  Epistles  {Ep.  cxxii.  lib.  ix.)  in  these  terms  : 
^  Cmcem  ...  in  qua  lignum  Dominicae  cruds 
inest  et  capilli  beati  Johannis  Baptistae." 

The  other  cross  at  Monza  containing  relics 
is  that  called  the  *'Crux  Regni,"  which  belonged  to 
Bcrengarius,  king  of  Italy  (ob.  924).  It  is  perhaps 
beyond  the  period  of  this  work,  but  a  few  words 
may  be  admitted,  as  it  serves  as  an  example  of 
crosses  of  like  character  which  come  within  it, 
and  indeed  may  really  be  earlier  in  date  than 
its  possessor.  It  is  of  gold,  thickly  covered  with 
precious  stones,  sapphires  and  others,  chiefly  cut 
en  cabochon^  and  measures  nearly  nine  and  a  half 
inches  in  height  and  breadth ;  the  height  is  a 
little  greater  than  the  breadth.  In  the  centre  is 
a  repository  for  a  relic.  Dr.  Bock,  who  has 
given  an  engraving  of  it  (pi.  xxxiii.)  is  of  opinion 
that  although  it  has  been  used  as  a  pectoral 
cross  at  coronations,  it  was  originally  attached 
to  a  votive  crown,  as  were  those  of  Agilulfus 
and  of  Reccesvinthus. 

At  Aix  la  Chapelle  is  preserved,  within  a 
crucifix  of  the  12th  century,  a  small  cross  mea- 
suring two  inches  and  three-eighths  in  height 
by  one  and  a-half  in  width.  On  the  upper  limb 
of  this  is  fastened  a  piece  of  wood,  which,  ac- 
cording to  a  respectable  tradition,  is  a  portion 
of  the  pectoral'  cross  found  on  the  body  of  Charles 
the  Great,  when  his  tomb  was  opened  a.d.  1000. 
It  is  engraved  in  Dr.  Bock's  Der  h'eliquienschatz 
des  Liebfrauen^Munsters  zu  Aadtetiy  p.  36. 

The  cross  engraved  under  Encolpion  in 
this  work,  and  by  ^artigny,  is  asserted  by  the 
latter  to  have  been  that  of  a  bishop,  and  to  be 
the  oldest  monument  of  the  kind  known  to 
exist.  De  Rossi  has  given  in  his  Buiietino  (May, 
1863)  a  long  and  careful  dissertation  on  the 
qnestion  of  its  age,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  it  probably  belongs  to  the  5th  or  6th 
century.  His  reasonings  appear  well  founded, 
but  on  one  consideration  he  does  not  dwell,  viz. 
that  it  was  found  in  a  tomb  within  the  church 
of  S.  Lorenzo-fuor-le-Mura,  near  the  repository 
of  the  martyr.  Pelagius  II.  (a.D.  572-590)  is 
stated  in  the  LSber  Pontif.  to  have  built  that 
portion  of  the  church  from  its  foundi^tions. 
This  is,  perhaps,  too  strongly  expressed,  but  no 
doubt  he  executed  considerable  works  there ;  and 
as  the  first  pope  who  was  buried  in  a  church 
was  Leo  I.  in  462,  and  he  only  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  sacristy  of  St.  Peter's,  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  any  one  would  have  been  placed  in 
such  proximity  to  a  martyr  so  venerated  as  St. 
Laurence  until  long  after  the  time  of  Leo  I.  It 
may,  therefore,  seem  probable,  that  although 
the  cross  may  be  of  earlier  date,  the  interment 
did  not  take  place  much  before  A.D.  600.  There 
is  no  indication  that  the  wearer  had  been  a 
bishop,  as  Martigny  asserts.  On  the  sides  mono- 
grams are  engraved,  and  De  Rossi  makes  several 
suggestions  as  to  the  name  they  contain,  but 
declines  to  give  a  positive  opinion.  [A.  N.] 

BEMEDIUS,  bishop,  Feb.  3;  depositio  com- 
memorated at  Gap  {Mart.  Usuard.).        [C.  H.] 

BEMIGIUSi    bishop,    Jan.    13;    depositio 
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commemorated  at  Reims  (Mori,  Usuard.); 
transl.  Oct.  1  {Mart,  Usuard.,  Flor. ;  Vet.  Ronu 
Mart. ;  Boll.  Acta  88.  Oct.  i.  59).  [C.  H.] 

BENUNCLATION.    [Baptism,  p.  159.] 

BEPAIR8.  [Chubohes,  Mau;tenaiice  of, 
p.  388.] 

BEPASTa    [Meau.] 

BEQUIEM.  The  Roman  service  for  the  dead 
has  acquired  this  name  from  its  proper  anthem 
beginning  with  the  words,  *'  Requiem  aetemam 
dona  eis,  Domine  "  (see  2  Esdr.  V%Ug.  4  £.  ii.  34). 
The  versicle  was  not  put  to  quite  the  same  use 
within  our  period,  but  it  appears  as  one  of 
several  little  chapters  (''  capitula,"  Murat.  Lit, 
Bom.  Vet.  ii.  213;  "versuum  capitella,"  Ojip. 
Greg.  M.  v.  23,  ed.  1615)  said  after  the  prayers 
and  psalms,  "in  Agenda  Mortuorum,  quando 
Anima  egreditur  de  Corpore  "  (Mur.  u.  s.).  In 
this  use  it  is  probably  ante-Gregorian.  In  the 
Gelasian  sacramentary  only  one  capitulum  is 
indicated,  thus :  ^  Die  Cftp.  In  memoria  aetema  " 
(Mur.  tt.  s.  i.  749);  but  as  the  offices  were  then 
committed  to  memory,  sereral  well-known 
versicles  may  be  understood  under  this  brief 
reference.  In  the  later  Gregorian  antiphonary, 
**  Requiem,"  &c.,  already  appears  as  the  introit 
of  the  Mass  for  the  departed  {Antiph.  Greg,  in 
Pamel.  Litvhgioa,  u.  175).  [W.  E.  S.] 

BEBEDOS  (Fr.  retcMe ;  Span,  retdth). 
It  is  shewn  by  Viollet-le-Duc  that  the  altars  of 
the  prftnitive  church  had  no  reredos  {Dictum' 
noire  raieonn^  de  P Architecture j  vol.  ii.  p.  34). 
So  long  in  fact  as  the  bishop's  seat  was  at  the 
back  of  the  altar,  it  was  unlikely  that  he  and 
the  people  should  have  been  separated  by  such  a 
screen.  The  rise  of  the  reredos  dates  only  from 
the  period  when  the  episcopal  seats,  and  with 
them  the  choirs,  were  established  in  front  of  the 
altars.  Towards  the  end  of  the  1 1th  century, 
says  the  same  writer,  they  had  not  in  the  West 
yet  begun  to  push  the  altar  back  against  a 
wall,  but  they  erected  upon  it  a  reredos,  which 
was  most  frequently  a  movable  erection,  and 
was  made  in  metal  or  in  wood.  In  France  none 
is  known  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
century.  France,  indeed,  was  slower  to  intro- 
duce these  "  parasite  ornaments "  than  other 
parts  of  Europe.  And  lliiers  {Dieecrt.  sur  lee 
principaux  Attteh  des  Mylises)  eulogizes  the 
devotion  of  antiquity,  which  was  content  to  do 
without  "  ces  nouvelles  inventions.*'  It  appears 
from  the  pages  of  Viollet-le-Duc  {Diet.  rais.  art. 
Autel)  that  in  France  the  cathedrals  were  the 
last  to  admit  the  reredos,  and  the  longest  pre- 
served the  ancient  traditions  of  the  altar. 

In  Spanish  it  appears  that  the  term  retablo 
was  applied  to  the  altar  itself.  The  council  of 
Elvira  (a.d.  305)  by  its  thirty-sixth  canon 
enacted  that  pictures  ought  not  to  be  in  a  church. 
Ferdinand  de  Mendoza  vrrites  a  treatise  on  the 
canons  of  this  council  to  Clement  VIIL  In 
the  third  book  of  it  (upon  the  canon  in  ques- 
tion) he  has  the  following :  **  Hinc  fit  probabile 
antiquitatem  et  originem  eorum  altarium  (quae 
Hispani  Betabios  vocant)  Hispaniae  deberi,  cum 
tabu  lis  potius  quam  parietibus  episcopi  nostri 
sacras  imagines  religionis  ergo  pingi  voluisse  hoc 
ipso  decreto  videantur"  (ap.  Labbe,  i.  1239c, 
ed.  Par.  1671).  [H.  T.  A.] 
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BESERVATION  OF  THE  EUCHABI8T. 

Oar  earliest  extra-scriptural  account  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Ix>rd's  Supper  says :  **  The  deacons 
communicate  each  of  those  present,  and  carry 
away  to  the  absent  of  the  blest  bread  and  wine 
and  water "  (Ju:itin  Martyr,  A.D.  140,  Apoi.  i. 
65).  This  liberty  was  necessary  daring  the  per- 
secutions of  that  age.  From  other  writers  w« 
infer  that  those  to  whom  the  Eucharist  was 
takeu  at  home  were  not  bound  to  consume  it 
immediately,  or  all  at  once,  but  might  reserve  a 
part,  or  all,  for  future  occasions.  In  the  course 
of  time  this  liberty  was  extended,  and  we  find 
persons  pre^nt  at  the  celebration  themselyes 
taking  away  and  reserving  of  the  lacred  elements. 
Tertullian,  at  Carthage,  192,  advises  some  who 
feared  to  break  their  fast  by  communicating,  to 
^  **  take  the  Lord's  body  and  reserve  it,'*  until  the 
fast  was  over  (De  Orat.  19).  The  same  writer 
speaks  of  a  Christian  woman  as  partaking  of  the 
sacrament  at  home,  **  secretly  before  all  food  " 
(ad  Ux.  ii.  5).  This  seems  to  imply  a  frequent, 
perhaps  daily,  reception  of  the  reserved  Eucha- 
rist. St.  Cyprian,  bishop  of  the  same  city,  A.D. 
251,  tells  the  story  of  a  woman  who,  **  attempt- 
ing to  open  with  unworthy  hands  her  casket  in 
which  the  holy  of  the  Lord  was  stored,  was  de- 
t<!rred  by  a  fire  rising  out  of  it  **  (JDe  Lapsia,  132, 
ed.  Brem.).  The  murderers  of  Tharsicius,  a 
deacon  of  Rome,  257,  found  him  ^  carrying  about 
him  the  sacraments  of  the  Lord's  body  "  (Dama- 
sus,  Carm,  35 ;  Surini,  Aug.  2,  Acta  Stepham, 
p.  13).  So  some  Christians  in  danger  at  sea  have 
with  them  ^  the  divine  sacrament  of  the-  faith- 
ful "  (Ambr.  de  Excess.  Fratr,  i.  43).  The  sister  of 
Gregory  of  Naxianxum,  praying  for  restoration  to 
health,  mingled  with  her  tears  "  whatever  her 
hand  had  treasured  of  the  antitypes  of  the  pre- 
cious body  and  blood  "  (G^g.  Kaz.  Or.  viii.  18). 
St.  Jerome,  a.d.  398,  speaks  of  a  poor  bishop  as 
"  carrying  the  Lord's  body  in  a  wicker  basket, 
His  blood  in  a  vessel  of  glass"  {Epift  \26 ad 
£u8t.  §  20) ;  and  of  some  who,  deeming  them- 
selves for  a  special  reason  unfit  to  go  to  church, 
inconsistently  communicated  in  private  on  the 
same  day,  obviously  of  reserved  elements  {Ep, 
48  ad  Pammach.  §  15).  St.  Basil  tells  us  that 
**  at  Alexandria  and  in  Egypt  the  laity  for  the 
most  part  had  every  one  the  communion  in  their 
own  houses  "  (Ep.  93  ad  Com.  Fatric.).  It  was 
thus  that  provision  was  made  for  the  commu- 
nions of  monks,  nuns,  and  hermits :  "  All  those 
who  dwell  alone  in  the  desert,where  there  is  no 
priest,  keep  the  communion  at  home,  and  receive 
it  at  their  own  hands  "  (i&ii.).  We  might  gather 
as  much  from  an  instance  in  Palladius,  401 
(Sist.  Laus.  61).  In  527,  a  law  of  Justinian 
orders  the  appointment  of  an  approved  presbyter 
or  deacon  to  *' carry  the  holy  communion"  to 
monks  and  nuns'  {Novell,  czxiii.  36). 

Abuse, — Reservation  in  private  houses  natu- 
rally led  to  abuse,  especially  when  persecution 
bad  ceased.  St.  Augustine,  in  430,  mentions  a 
case  in  which  "  a  poultice  was  made  of  the  Eu- 
charist" (Cont,  Julian,  iii.  162).  Some  heretics 
pretended  to  communicate  publicly,  but  took  all 
away  with  them  from  one  wrong  motive  or 
another  {Cone.  Caeaaraug.  A.D.  380,  can.  3 ;  Cone. 
Tolet.  400,  can.  14).  Later,  the  Eucharist  was 
abused  to  witchcraft  (Caesar.  Heisterb.  Dial 
Mirac.  ix.  6,  9 ;  Cone.  Later,  iv.  can.  20,  &c.). 

Frofubition. — Abuse  led  to  suppression,    Tho 


earliest  prohibition,  if  it  be  assigned  to  the  right 
age,  is  that  of  an  Armenian  canon  of  the  4th 
century,  which  generally  forbids  presbyt«rs  to 
''take  the  Eucharist  from  the  church  to  the 
houses  of  laymen,  and  there  impart  to  them  the 
sacred  bread"  {Caiunes  Isaac!,  in  Mai,  Script. 
Vet.  Nw.  CoU.  X.  280).  The  council  of  Sar»- 
gossa,  380 :  *'  If  any  one  is  proved  not  to  hare 
taken  the  grace  of  the  Eucharist  in  church  after 
receiving  it,  let  him  be  anathema  for  ever  "  (can. 
3).  By  the  council  of  Toledo  (above)  it  wad 
decreed  that  for  this  offence  a  person  should  be 
*'  expelled  as  one  guilty  of  sacrilege." 

The  only  certain  instance  of  reservation  by  a 
lay  person  with  which  I  meet  after  the  5th  cen- 
tury, occurs  in  the  Pratvun  Spirtttiale  (79)  of 
John  Moschns,  630.  He  mentions,  however,  that 
the  sacrament  had  been  laid  up  in  the  hoa»e  '^ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  country  "  (Seleucia) ; 
from  which  we  should  infer  that  it  was  at  lets! 
almost  extinct  elsewhere.  But  bishops,  priests, 
and  monks  continued  to  reserve.  Thus  we  read 
of  a  bishop,  Birinus,  of  Dorchester,  who  carried 
the  Eucharist  wrapped  in  his  pall  (  VOa,  Sunns, 
Dec.  3X  and  of  priests  who,  as  was  *'  then  the 
custom  of  many,  carried  it  as  a  safeguard  by  the 
way"  (  Vita  LawwUiiy  7,  Sur.  Nov.  14),  and  of 
a  monk  who  was  able  to  send  it  to  another  at  a 
distance  (Joan.  Moscfa.  Pr.  Spir.  29).  Greek 
monks  (Arcudius  de  Concord.  Eod,  Oc.  et  Or. 
iii.  59),  and  the  bishops  of  Rome  (Lorinos, 
Oonun.  m  Pa.  Ivii.  2),  have  retained  to  modem 
times  the  custom  of  carrying  it  on  a  journey. 

Varioua  Uaea, — ^The  reserved  sacrament  was 
used  in  communions  of  the  Prksanctiftbd  (p. 
1696),  as  a  token  of  inter-communion  [EuLoaii, 
Vol.  I.  p.  628],  as  Ferxentum  for  other  cele- 
brations (I.  668X  for  the  communion  of  newly 
ordained  priests  (669),  for  deposition  in  tombs 
[Obsequisb,  §  xix.,  p.  1434],  for  the  consecration 
of  churches  and  altars,  and  for  the  conunusion 
of  the  sick.  The  two  last-named  uses  we  propoae 
to  consider  here. 

Deposition  t»  Altars. — ^It  was  probably  in  the 
7th  century  that  the  church  of  Rome  introduced 
the  practice  of  depositing,  at  the  dedication  of  & 
church,  portions  of  the  consecrated  bread  under 
or  in  a  cavity  made  in  the  mensa  of  the  altar. 
Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  extant  HSS.  only 
one  Roman  pontifical  now  known,  viz.  the  Codsx 
JSatokUy  prescribes  this  rite :  "  Ponat  ires  por- 
tiones  corporis  Domini  intus  et  tres  inoensi" 
{Sacrcun.  Gregor.  Menard,  n.  580 ;  0pp.  Greg.  H. 
iii.  436,  ed.  Ben.).  In  the  Roman  books  this 
practice  was  part  of  the  order  of  consecration ; 
but  when  the  Englbh  borrowed  it,  they  treated 
it  as  a  separate  rite,  to  be  observed  after  the 
consepntion.  Thus  the  council  of  Cealcfaythe, 
816,  having  directed  that  "  all  be  performed  in 
order  as  in  the  service  book,"  adds,  **  Afterwards, 
let  the  Eucharist  which  has  been  consecrated  b]f 
the  bishop  at  the  same  service  be  inclosed  with 
other  relics  in  a  casket,  and  kept  in  the  same 
basilica  "  (can.  2).  On  this  principle  we  find  the 
order  for  the  incloeure  of  the  sacrament  an  addi- 
tion or  appendix  to  the  forms  of  dedication  in  the 
early  English  pontificals.  See  that  of  Egbert  of 
York,  732-766  (p.  46,  ed.  Surtees  Soc),  that 
formerly  preserved  at  Jumi^ea,  now  Ko.  362  ia 
the  public  library. at  Rouen  (Mart.  «.  a.  ii.  254^ 
which  is  assigned  to  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne,  and  the  pontifical  of  St.  Dob- 
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■tan,  961  (ib,  257).  The  two  latter  pontificals 
expressly  ascribe  this  rite  to  Rome  in  the  heading, 
**  Here  begins  the  Ot^er  of  the  Deposition  of  the 
Relics  in  the  holy  Roman  Church."  The  council 
of  Cealchythe  (tt.  s.)  and  St.  Dnnstan  («.  s.)  imply 
an  opinion  that  the  Eucharist  was  more  impor- 
tant than,  the  relics  generally  inclosed  with  it. 
The  former  says :  "  If  he  is  not  able  to  inclose 
other  relics,  yet  may  this  profit  more  than  all, 
becanse  it  is  the  body  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Not  one  of  the  French  orders  which  prescribe 
this  rite  b  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury, to  which  period  belong  the  pontificals  of 
Rheims,  Noyons,  and  Sens  {MaH,  ii.  260,  261, 
272).  It  is  found  in  many  later  down  to  the  15th 
century  (16.  243).  It  was  practised  also  in  Ger- 
many, as  we  learn  from  a  Salsburg  pontifical 
of  the  11th  century  (Mart.  u.  «.  243).  For  its 
later  history  and  suppression^  see  NotUia  Eucho' 
riBtioa,  917-918,  ed.  2. 

For  the  Sick, — Among  the  absent  to  whom,  as 
Justin  Martyr  tells  us,  the  Eucharist  was  sent 
in  the  2nd  century  would  be  some  absent  from 
sickness,  biit  we  cannot  say  when  it  began  to  be 
reserred  by  the  celebrant  eipressly  for  their 
sake.  As  the  primitive  church  had  no  ofiice  of 
private  celebration  for  the  sick,  this  was  pro- 
bably done  at  a  very  early  period.  Eusebins, 
near  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century,  telU  us 
o(  a  dying  man  who  sent  for  a  pnest  to  com- 
municate him,  and  the  Eucharist,  which  must 
hare  been  reserved,  was  taken  to  him  by  another 
(ffid,  Ecd.  vi.  44).  The  Armenian  canon  of  the 
same  century  permits  one  exception  to  the  pro- 
hibition already  quoted,  viz.  **  on  account  of  sick- 
ness." When  St.  Ambrose  was  dying,  420,  a 
priest,  warned  of  his  state,  carried  the  Eucharist 
to  him  (Paulinus,  in  Vit.  8,  Ambr.  47).  Philip- 
picas,  A-D.  597,  anticipating  a  violent  death, 
"  sought  to  receive  the  body  of  the  Lord.**  It  was 
in  the  night,  and  the  danger  sudden,  to  that 
reservation  is  necessarily  implied  (Anast.Biblioth. 
ffist.  Ecd.  83).  After  this  {)eriod  testimonies  to 
the  practice  are  very  frequent.  It  is  expressly 
ordered  by  a  council  of  Tours,  cited  by  Regino, 
that  "the  sacred  oblation  be  laid  up  for  the 
viaticum  of  persons  departing  this  life  '*  (Jk 
Ditcipl,  Ecd.  i.  70). 

Beservation  m  both  Kinds, — We  read  that  in 
a  tumult  at  Constantinople,  A.D.  403,  soldiers 
entered  the  place  **  where  the  holy  things  were 
stored  up,  and  the  most  holy  blood  of  Christ  was 
spilt  on  the  garments  of  the  said  soldiers" 
(Chrysost.  Kpist.  ad  Tnnoc.  3).  Travellers  by 
sea  had  ^  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Redeemer 
with  them  "  (Greg.  M.  a.D.  590,  Dm/,  iii.  36).  St. 
Mary  of  ^gypt,  when  dying,  A.D.  629,  received 
« in  a  small  cup  a  portion  of  the  undefiled  body 
and  precious  blood"  {Vita^  iv.  34,  in  BoUand. 
Apr.  2).  The  same  thing  is  related  of  SS.  Odilia 
(Mabill.  praef.  i.  in  Saeo,  Bened,  iii.),  Chad  (Vita, 
ii.  9,  Boll.  Mar.  2),  and  Cuthbert  (Bede,  Vita  S. 
Cuth^  z-  6)  in  the  same  century.  Bede,  701, 
orders  thi  sick  to  be  "  refreshed  with  the  body 
and  blood  "  (Regino  de  Ditc,  Ecd.  i.  119).  The 
word*  oi  delivery  in  every  order  for  the  commu- 
nion of  the  sick  during  the  8th  and  two  following 
oentaries  reoognixe  the  reception,  and  therefore 
the  reservation,  of  both  kinds:  **The  body  and 
blood  of  the  Lord  be  unto  thee,'*  &&,  and  the 
like  iCapii.  2,  Theodulfi,  Baluxe.  MiaceU.  ii.  104, 
ed.  2  ;  Book  of  Ds^r,  90;  Libet  da  Arbuihnatt^  pr. 
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zix.,  xxii. ;  Martene,  «.  s.  i.  vit.  6,  n.  3 ;  Not, 
Euoh.  1022).  Even  in  the  11th  century  we  find 
in  a  Salzburg  pontifical  the  express  order :  **  Let 
the  priests  communicate  him  with  the  body  and 
blood,"  &C.  (Mart.  u.  s.  ord.  15).  Vet  it  would 
seem  that  in  the  9th  century  some  already  neg- 
lected to  reserve  the  wine,  for  the  canon  of 
Tours  already  cited  orders  the  oblation  reserved 
for  the  sick  to  be  '*  steeped  in  the  blood  of  Christ 
[Spoon,  EucHARignc],  that  the  pre:>byter  may 
be  able  truthfiiUy  to  say  to  the  sick,  *  The  body 
and  blood,' "  &c. 

The  reserved  Eucharist  is  sometimes  spoken  of 
simp!  V  as  "  bread  "  (Tert.  ad  Ux.  ii.  5),  or  "  the 
body,  &c  (Jerome,  Ep.  48,  ad  Pammach.  §  15), 
but  we  cannot  infer  from  this  that  the  body  only 
was  ever  reserved  at  the  time,  for  we  find  this  lan- 
guage used  of  public  as  well  as  private  commu- 
nions, and  all  acknowledge  that  the  former  were 
invariably  in  both  kinds.  With  TertuUian  (de 
Orat,  14)  and  Jerome  (u.  s.)  **  reception  of  the 
body"  is  the  public  reception  in  church,  the 
equivalent  of  which,  in  the  Armenian  canon 
before  cited,  is  '*  drawing  near  to  the  bread." 

In  the  Greek  church  the  practice  of  intinction 
has  kept  up  the  reservation  of  the  blood  to  this 
day.  The  consecrated  bread  being  **  broken  into 
little  particles  [called  Margaritae,  or  pearls],  and 
sufficiently  tinged  and  moistened  in  the  conse- 
crated wine,  they  take  them  out  of  the  chalice, 
and  dry  them  in  a  small  dish  set  under  a  pan  of 
coals,  and  then  put  them  into  a  pyx  or  box  to  be 
reserved  "  (Smith,  Qreek  Churchy  162 ;  Leo  AUat. 
de  Rwsent,  Or,  Tempi  145).  This  is  done  on 
Maundy  Thursday,  and  the  particles  so  treated 
serve  ibr  the  aliturgic  days  of  Lent,  and  for  the 
sick. 

The  Renewal  of  the  reserved  Eucharist, — Few 
notices  of  this  occur  within  our  period.  The 
earliest  is  in  a  canon  of  Isaac  III.,  an  Armenian 
catholicus  of  the  7th  century,  by  which  the 
Eucharist  is  to  be  reserved  "only  from  Lord's 
day  to  Lord's  day,  or  from  sacrifice  to  sacrifice  " 
(can.  9,  Mai,  Script,  V,  N,  Coil.  x.  301).  In  the 
West  the  canon  of  Tours,  preserved  by  Regino, 
906,  says :  **  Let  it  always  be  changed  from  one 
ihiid  day  to  another  "  (u.  s.\  Later  rules  vary 
from  a  week  to  a  month  {Not.  Euch.  915). 

The  Vessel  containing  the  reserved  Sdcrametit.'-^ 
,When  this  was  taken  home,  during  the  age  of 
persecution,  it  was  placed  in  a  casket,  which  St. 
Cyprian  (de  Lapsis,  132)  calls  Abca.  Turris  was 
the  common  name  for  the  vessel  in  which  the 
Febmentuii  was  kept  in  churches  from  *the  6th 
century  downwards,  at  least  in  France,  because 
"  the  Lord's  sepulchre  was  cut  in  the  rock  into 
the  likeness  of  a  tower"  (German.  Paris.  a.d. 
555,  Expos,  Miss.  Brev.),  See  the  alleged  will  of 
Remigius,  533,  in  App.  ad  Litttrg.  Gall.  466; 
Greg.  Tur.  de  Olor.  Mart,  i.  85.  Venantius 
Fortunatus  has  a  poem  on  such  a  turris  (iii.  13^ 
A  Benedietio  CaUcis  et  Patenae  et  Turris  occurs 
in  the  Besan^n  sacramentary  (Mtts.  Hal.  i. 
389).  In  the  8th  century  we  find  this  veanel 
called  oapsa  at  Rome  (Ord,  Bom.  i.  8,  10).  See 
Cafsa.  PyxiSy  afterwards  universal,  seems  to 
have  come  into  use  in  the  9th  century.  "  Every 
presbyter  shall  have  a  pyx  or  vessel  worthy  of 
so  g^reat  a  sacrament,  in  which  the  Lord's  body 
is  to  be  oarefuHy  kept "  (Cone.  Turon.  in  Regino, 
De  Disoipl.  Eocl.  i.  70 ;  see  also  the  Articles  of 
Visitation,  p.  6,  ed.  Baluze ;  Admon,  Synod,  Laon. 
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!▼. ;  Labb.  Cone,  viii.  34).  Columba  was  another 
name.  Perpetaus  of  Toun  (471)  in  hiji  will 
speaks  of  a  peristeriom  (the  canopy  over  the 
oolumba),  an<f  a  silver  dove  for  a  repository" 
(App.  0pp.  Greg.  Tur.  1319).  See  Dove.  Yet 
another  was  Chrismale  (^Miaaale  Francorwn  in 
LU.  GaU.  316).  See  Curismal.  A  later  name, 
which  we  find  in  England,  Ireland,  and  France, 
was  cuppa  {Hist.  Epiac.  Autisa.  57,  in  Martene 
de  Ant,  Ecct.  Sit,  i.  t.  3  n.  8;  Instrttctio 
I>eoanonimf  Synodi  Meldensis,  in  Mart,  et  Dur. 
I%e$aur.  Aneod.  iv.  930,  &c.  See  Ducange  in  ▼.). 
dfxfrium^  originally  the  name  of  the  vaulted 
canopy  over  the  altar  (see  Vol.  1.  p.  66),  was  also 
used  in  this  sense  {Chron.  Centttl.  ii.  10,  iii.  3,  in 
Dach.  Spidi.  iv.  467,  480,  487).  The  Greeks 
keep  the  consecrated  bread  reserved  for  the  sick 
in  a  box  which  they  call  the  kpro^&pto¥y  or  bread- 
holder.  ^  This  box,  whether  of  silver  or  wood,  is 
put  up  into  a  silken  case,  the  better  to  defend  what 
is  inclosed  from  cobwebs,  or  anything  that  may 
defile  it,  and  is  hung  ap  asually  behind  the  altar 
against  the  wall,  with  a  lamp  or  two,  for  the 
most  part,  burning  before  it"  (Smith,  Qreek 
Chnrck,  162).  [W.  E.  S.] 

BESIDENGE  (Residentia  Parochobum). 
There  are  many  proofs,  both  in  the  decrees  of 
councils  and  in  imperial  edicts,  that  the  evil  of 
non-residence  on  the  part  of  the  parochial  clergy 
had  made  itself  felt  from  the  earliest  times  as 
an  evil  which  required  to  be  strictly  guarded 
against.  At  the  council  of  Sardica,  A.D.  347 
(c.  16),  complaint  was  made  that  the  presbyters 
and  deacons  of  the  region  round  Thessalonica 
were  habitually  attracted  by  the  seductions  of 
the  capital  city,  and  induced  to  take  up  their 
abode  there  for  an  unreasonable  length  of  time. 
The  council  therefore  extended  to  the  parochial 
clergy  the  decree  that  had  been  made  about 
bishops  (c.  12),  that  they  should  not  be  absent 
from  their  parishes  more  than  three  Sundays. 
The  council  held  in  Constantinople,  A.D.  692 
(jConc.  Quinisex.  c.  80),  prohibited  any  of  the 
clergy  or  laity  from  being  absent  from  their 
parish  church  for  more  than  three  Sundays, 
except  under  plea  of  necessity.  In  case  of 
disobedience,  the  clergy  were  to  be  deprived  of 
their  preferment,  and  the  laity  excommunicated. 
Justinian  {Novell,  cxxiii.  9)  includes  all  the 
clergy  in  the  law  which  forbade  bishops  to 
be  absent  from  their  see  for  more  than  a 
year  except  on  imperial  business.  Gregory 
the  Greaf  (lib.  iv.,  Indict.  12,  Ep.  13)  commends 
a  sentence  of  deposition  which  had  been  passed 
upon  a  presbyter  who  had  been  absent  from  his 
parish,  but  adds,  that  the  presbyter  asserts  that 
he  had  duly  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  the 
bishop,  and  been  unavoidably  detained  by  illness. 
He  therefore  directs  that  a  fresh  examination 
should  be  made  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  A  capitulary  of  Charles  the  Great  (V.  c 
329)  complains  that  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons, 
from  motives  of  gain  or  pleasure,  were  in  the 
habit  of  travelling  to  distant  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, leaving  their  parishes  destitute  of  the  means 
of  grace,  and  neglecting  the  duties  of  hospitality, 
and  strictly  forbids  the  practice  except  in  cases 
of  inevitable  necessity.  The  fourth  council  of 
Paris,  A.D.  829  (c.  29),  recites  in  strong  terms  the 
evils  caused  to  country  parishes  by  their  clergy 
being  sent  from  them  to  transact  legal  business 
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for  their  bishops.  At  a  council  held  at  Romsi 
A.D.  853,  Leo  IV.  complained  that  a  certain 
Anastasius,  a  cardinal  priest  (*'  presbyter  cardinis 
nostri  ")  had  been  absent  from  his  church  for  five 
years,  idthough  repeatedly  cited  to  reside.  The 
sentence  of  -the  council  was  that  Anastasius 
should  be  deposed. 

During  Pestilence. — It  appears  to  have  been 
reckoned  as  shameful  for  the  clergy  to  desert 
their  posts  in  time  of  pestilence,  as  in  time  of 
persecution,  such  seasons  being  always  regarded 
as  especial  calls  to  more  earnest  work,  and 
favourable  opportunities  for  making  impres- 
sion on  the  people.  A  few  examples  will 
suffice. 

Cyprian,  in  his  treatise  De  MortaHtate,  written 
on  the  occasion  of  a  terrible  pestilence,  recounts 
the  reasons  by  which  the  faithful  were  to  be 
persuaded  to  remain  in  the  afflicted  cities, 
adding,  that  this  afibrded  them  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  good  for  evil,  by  succouring 
their  persecutors  in  the  hour  of  their  necesaitj. 
Gregory  Nyssen,  in  his  Life  of  Qrogory  Thavma- 
turgtu  (p.  958  B.  Migne,  Patrol.)  speaks  of  his 
conduct  during  a  pestilence  in  the  cityofNeo- 
caesarea,  of  the  confidence  which  the  sick 
reposed  in  his  power  to  drive  away  the  disease 
by  his  prayers,  and  the  influence  which  he 
gained  over  the  profligate  and  nnbelieven. 
Eusebius  (/f.  E.  vii.  22)  gives  some  fragments 
of  the  epistles  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  noble  conduct  of  the 
Christians  of  that  city  during  a  plague,  narrat- 
ing how  they  helped  in  every  w^ay,  not  only 
their  fellow-citizens,  but  even  the  heathen, 
tending  the  sick,  burying  the  dead,  and  in  many 
instances,  especially  in  the  c^ise  of  presbyters 
and  deacons,  themselves  catching  the  pestilence 
and  dying.  This  he  contrasts  with  the  <»ndnct 
of  the  heathen,  who  avoided  all  communicati<»i 
with  the  sick,  and  cast  out  their  dead  into  the 
roads.  Gregory  the  Great  {Epist.  viii.  41) 
urges  Dominions,  bishop  of  C!arthage,  to  remain 
at  his  post  during  a  pestilence,  and  not  only  do 
all  he  could  to  assuage  the  sufferings  it  caused, 
but  to  make  it  a  time  for  earnest  exhortation 
while  the  hearts  of  men,  made  tender  by  fear, 
were  open  to  receive  his  exhortations  to  repent- 
ance. That  Gregory  inculcated  such  condaet, 
I  not  only  by  precept  but  by  example,  appears  in 
his  Life  by  John  the  Deacon.  It  is  there  stated 
(i.  39-43)  that  he  took  possession  of  his  see 
while  a  fierce  pestilence  was  raging,  and  eneono- 
tered  the  evil  w^ith  processions  and  public 
meetings  for  prayer ;  tnat  during  one  of  ihtas 
meetings  eighty  people  died,  but  that  Gregory 
never  ceased  from  prayer  and  supplication  till 
the  plague  was  stayed.  Gregory  of  Tours  (Bist. 
Franc,  viii.  2)  relates  that  Salvias,  bishop  of 
Alby,  in  Narbonne,  remained  at  his  post  when 
the  city  was  devastated  by  ])estilence,  urging 
the  people  to  repentance  and  i^rayer ;  and  again 
(id.  ix.  22)  that  Theodorus  of  Marseilles,  ob  a 
like  occasion,  remained  in  the  church  o;  St 
Victor  with  the  few  who  were  untouched  by 
the  pestilence,  in  earnest  prayer  for  its  ce»a- 
tion.  The  sixteenth  council  of  Toledo,  A.ix  ti93) 
in  the  recital  of  their  proceedings,  affixed  to 
their  decrees  (Bruns.  Canon  i.  p.  379)  notes  thst 
the  bishops  of  Karbonne  were  prevented  frnn 
attending  by  the  pestilence  then  raging  in  their 
country.  [P.  0.] 
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RESP0N80BIA  (or  paalmi  responsorii,  or 
psaimi)j  a  technical  name  for  the  psalms  or 
portious  of  psalms  which  were  said  6r  sung 
between  the  lections  in  the  vanons  offices  of 
the  church.  Speaking  of  the  divine  office  as 
arranged  according  to  the  Hours  in  the  Breviary, 
Bad  ul  fas  said :  "  Sunt  etiam  in  officio  divine 
brevia  respoosoria,  quae  in  officio  Romano  ad 
parvas  horas,  ut  ad  primam,  tertiam,  sex  tarn, 
nonam,  et  completorium  dicuntnr,  et  de  psalmis 
sumuntur  excepta  prima,"  &c.  (i)«  Can.  Observ. 
Liber,  Prop.  xii.).  Minute  regulations  as  to 
their  oi*der  and  form  in  the  Hours  in  the  8th 
century  are  laid  down  by  Amalarius  (de  Ord, 
Ant^hon,  lib.  cc.  71-80).  But  the  term  is  more 
frequently  used  to  denote  those  psalms  which  are 
interposed  between  the  lections  in  the  Ordo  Misaae, 
and  which  are  represented  by  the  Gradunl, 
Tract,  &c.  in  the  modem  missal.  The  title 
**  responsorium  "  is  employed  instead  of  gradual 
throughout  the  antiphonary  of  Gregory,  as 
printed  in  Pamelius  {Liturg.  ii.  62-176  ;  Gerbert. 
Liturg.  Aleman.  i.  308;  Hugo  a  S.  Victore, 
Erudit.  Theoi.  i.  18).  It  was  originally  a  loog 
passage  from  Scripture,  consisting  of  a  whole 
psalm  or.oanticle,  for  which  an  extract  of  a  few 
verses  was  8ubt»tituted  at  a  very  early  date. 
The  use  of  a  whole  psalm  survives  in  the 
Armenian  and  Coptic  litargies  (Hammond,  C.  £. 
Anc.  Lit,  pp.  145,  199),  and  was  exemplified  in 
the  old  Gallican  rite  by  the  position  of  the 
hymn  of  Zecharias  before  the  first,  and  of  the 
song  of  the  three  children  before  the  third 
lection. 

1.  The  title  "responsorium  "  is  said  to  be  due 
to  the  an ti  phonal  form  which  these  psalms 
assumed  in  the  mode  of  singing,  and  to  the  form 
of  versicle  and  response,  "vocata  hoc  nomine 
quod  uno  canente  chorus  consonando  respondeat  ** 
(Isid.  Hisp.  de  Eco.  Ojpc  i,  8),  "quod  alio 
desinente  id  alter  respondeat "  (Rabanus  Maur. 
de  Institute  Cleric,  i.  33),  "  quod  quoniam  alter- 
natim  cantatur,  unde  et  nominatur  respon- 
sorium "  (Hugo  a  S.  Victore,'  Ei^udit,  Theol.  i. 
18).  According  to  other  rituals  the  term  is 
derived  from  the  responsory  answering  to  the 
preceding  lesson,  "quod  a  capite  repetatur" 
(Alcttin  de  Dw,  Offi.  ed.  Hittorp.  p.  69).  "  Dicun- 
tur  enim  a  respondendo  ;  tristia  namque  tristibus 
et  laeta  laetis  debemus  succinere  lectionibus" 
(Rupert  de  Div,  Offic  i.  15).  It  was  mystically 
interpreted  to  represent  the  active  life,  as  the 
alleluia  which  followed  it  represented  the  con- 
templative life  (A  malar,  de  Eco,  Ojfic  i.  35). 
Other  mystical  meanings  are  worked  out  at 
great  length  (ibid,  iii.  11-14).  The  difference 
between  antiphons  and  responsories  lay  in  the 
mode  of  singing.  "  Inter  responsoria  et  antiphonas 
hoc  dlffert  quod  in  responsoriis  nnus  dicat 
▼ersnm,  in  antiphonis  antem  altement  versibus 
chori  "  (Raban.  Maur.  de  Instit.  Cleric,  i.  33). 

2.  The  date  of  the  introduction  of  "respon- 
soriA"  into  the  liturgy  cannot  be  fixed  with 
accuracy.  They  were  popularly,  but  without 
tufficient  evidence,  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
the  Italians,  as  aotiphona  were  invented  by  the 
Greeks  (Raban.  Maur.  d^  Instit.  CUr.  lib.  1),  a 
tuppoaition  which  is  perhaps  based  on  the  late 
Latinity  of  the  term  by  which  they  are  technically 
known.  Allusions  to  them  in  the  following 
authors  and  documents.  Eastern  and  Western, 
prove  their  use  at  various  early  dates,  and  justify 


the  placing  of  their  introduction  by  Amalarius 
"  longo  ante  tempore,"  or  by  Martene,  "  ab  ipso 
evangelii  exordio"  (Euseb.  Hist.  Ecccs.  ii.  17, 
interpretante  Rufino ;  Ambros.  ad  Marcellinam  ; 
Augustin.  in  Praefat.  ad  Psaimoa  46,  99 ; 
Chrysost.  Hom.  36,  in  1  Cor.  ad  finem. ;  Sozomen, 
Htst.  Ecc.  V.  19  ;  St.  Benedicti  Regula,  c.  ix.)* 

3.  The  normal  portion  of  the  "  psalmus 
responsoriuB "  was  between  the  lections  in  the 
breviary  offices,  and  between  the  Epistle  and 
Gospel  in  the  Liturgy.  This  was  the  case  in  the 
Roman  liturgy  passim,  in  the  African  (Augustin. 
Sertn.  x.  de  Verb.  Apost.  tom,  v.  p.  839 ;  Horn, 
xxxiii.  de  Verb.  Dum.},  in  the  Gallican  (German!. 
Paris.  Expos.  Brevis.  §  7) ;  but  in  the  Mozarabio 
liturgy,  where,  as  in  the  Gallican,  three  lections 
occurred  in  each  missa,  the  full  responsory 
intervened  between  the  first  (lectio  prophetica) 
and  the  second  (apostoliis). 

4.  The  psalmus  was  originally  sung  by  a 
single  cantor,  afterwards  by  several  cantors,  the 
response  being  taken  up  by  the  whole  choir 
(Ordo  Horn.  i.  §  10;  ii.  §  7;  Raban.  Maur.  Je 
/nsiit.  Cler.  ii.  51)  ;  but  there  was  some  vai-iety 
of  custom  on  this  point.  According  to  the 
ordinary  rule  a  lector  was  chosen  for  this  office. 
"Praecentor.  psalmi  responsorii  usitatius  ez 
ordine  erat  lectorum  "  (Thomasius,  in  Praef.  ad 
Rom.  Antiphon.).  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  it 
was  sung  by  a  priest  (Theodore,  Penitent,  ii.  1 1) 
or  a  layman  (ibid*  i.  10).  In  the  Gallican  church 
by  a  deacon  (Greg.  Tur.  Hist.  Franc,  viii.  3)  or 
by  children,  "nisi  tantummodo  responsorium 
quod  a  parvulis  canetur"  (German.  Paris. 
Expos.  B/ev.  §  7). 

5.  It  was  sung  on  the  step  from  which  the 
epistle  had  been  read  (Ordo  Rom.  ii.  7),  whence 
its  more  modem  and  familiar  title  of  Gradual. 
It  was  said  or  sung  originally  by  heart,  but  at  a 
later  period  the  responsories.  were  collected 
together  in  a  book  called  the  Responsoriale. 
The  arrangement  of  its  parts  differed  slightly  in 
Rome  and  Gaul  (Amalar.  Prologus  de  Ordine 
Antiphon).  It  was  sometimes  prefaced  by  an 
announcement  of  the  passage  of  Scripture  from 
which  it  was  taken  (Cassiodorus,  cap.  ii.  I'refaU 
in  Psaim.),  and  was  usually  followed  by  the 
Gloria  Patri,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
rule  of  St.  Benedict  (for  Noctums)  and  of  the 
fourth  council  of  Toledo  (can.  lb},  which  also 
alludes  to  its  permitted  omissioh  in  the  case  of 
the  penitential  psalms  (can.  16).  The  cantor  was 
vested  in  an  alb,  as  we  may  gather  ftrom  the 
twenty-third  canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea, 
which  forbids  his  wearing  a  stole,  and  from  the 
eleventh  canon  of  the  second  council  of  Bracara, 
which  forbids  his  wearing  ordinary  dress.  For 
further  information  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Gradual,  Tract,  &c  [F.  E.  W.] 

BESTITUTUS  (1),  May  29 ;  natale  com- 
memorated at  Rome  on  the  Via  Aurelia  (Mart. 
Usuard. ;  Hieron.,  Notker.,  Vet.  Rom. ;  Boll. 
Acta  S8.  Mai.  vii  10). 

(2)  Aug.  23;  commemorated  at  Antioch 
(Mart.  U8uanL>  [C.  H.] 

BE8URBECTI0N  AND  LAST  JUDG- 
MENT. It  is  difficult  to  say  with  certainty 
how  far  representations  of  this  tremendous  sub- 
ject really  belong  to  early  Christian  art,  that  ia 
to  say  to  that  period  of  it  which  ends  witli  the 
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death  of  Charles  the  Great.  Though  many  of 
the  great  mosaics  after  the  6th  century  repre- 
aent  the  Lord  in  glory,  attended  by  saints,  they 
do  not.  as  at  periods  nearer  the  middle  ages,  set 
forth  His  sentence  on  the  wicked  or  the  righteous. 
That  of  the  Duomo  of  Torcello  is  probably  the 
earliest  remaining  instance  on  a  mural  scale.  The 
rarious  sketches  of  the  condemnation  of  the  wicked, 
and  the  very  numerous  hells  of  the  Utrecht  Psalter, 
are  no  doubt  prior  to  them.  The  Psalter  of 
Athelstan  (late  9th  .century)  has  its  concourse 
of  saints  and  glorification  of  our  Lord,  which 
quite  anticipates  the  crowded  mediaeral-Gothic 
Paradises. 

Lord  Lindsay  refers  the  great  judgment 
mosaic  of  Torcello  to  the  12th  century,  when  a 
rtactton  or  renascence  of  Byzantine  art  took 
place  under  the  Comneni.  Its  Inferno  has  much 
ghastly  imagination  in  the  representation  of  the 
tea,  Amphitrite  in  person,  giving  up  her  dead, 
the  worms  writhing  from  fleshiest  skulls,  kc 
This,  with  the  varieties  of  torture  represented  in 
the  smaller  compartments,  would  be  almost 
decisive  as  to  its  late  date;  but  Prof.  Ruskin 
tnd  the  Marchese  Selvatico  appear  to  think  it 
probable  that  this  mosaic,  or  parts  of  it,  may 
Oa^e  been  among  the  decorations  of  the  original 
hland -church  of  Torcello,  built  in  a.d.  641. 
(See  Appendix  to  8ton^  of  Venice,  vol  ii.)  If 
the  mosaics  are  really  7th  century,  they  are, 
as  far  as  the  present  writer  knows,  unique  as 
to  subject  and  treatment  for  that  time ;  and 
their  glytstly  imagery  would  teem  to  indicate 
a  later  date.  They  certainly  anticipate  the 
imaginations  of  Giotto  and  Orgagna,  as  the  latter 
influenced  the  works  of  Michel  Angelo  in  the 
Sistine,  by  his  frescoes  in  the  Campo  Santo  of 
Pisa.  There  is  a  peculiarity  noticed  by  Prof. 
Ruskin  in  the  Torcellese  artist's  conception  of 
the  everlasting  fire,  not  as  a  conflagration  or 
fiery  prison-house,  or  personified  monster,  as  in 
later  days,  but  as  a  red  stream  issuing  from 
beneath  the  throne  of  Ghxl.  It  is  suggested 
tnder  Torment,  Place  of,  that  the  represen- 
tation of  an  actual  mouth  of  hell,  to  common 
in  the  middle  aget,  may  be  derived  from  the 


tion  of  the  Latt  Judgment  at  Mount  Sinai ;  and 
the  one  or  two  at  the  convent  of  Mar  Saba  seem 
of  late  date.  There  are  many  at  Mount  Athos,  bnt 
Mr.  H.  F.  Tozer  considers  them  entirely  out  of 
our  period.  In  Messrs.  Texier  and  Pullsn's 
Byzantine  Architecture^  p.  41,  mention  ia  msde 
of  severul  last  judgments,  none  at  all  early.  The 
subject  it  said  in  this  work  to  be  entirely 
Byzantine,  and  derived  from  Egypt,  to  be  in  fact 
a  repetition  of  the  psychostasis  of  antiquity. 
The  sculptures  in  tympAua  of  church  porches  in 
the  West  during  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  are 
very  fluently  of  Byzantine  derivation. 

A  heathen  painting  of  judgment,  or  presenta- 
tion of  the  soul  after  death  to  the  lower  powers, 
has  been  found  in  the  catacomb  of  St.  Prsetex- 
totus.  (See  Perret,  i.  73.)  "  Diespiter  **  and 
**  Mercuriut  Nuntiut  "  are  named  in  it,  as  also 
Alcettis.  See  alto  the  *^  Inductio  Vibies  '*  in  the 
Gnostic  catacomb  (Parker,  Appendix  to  Catacombs, 
p.  174 ;  Perret,  vol.  i.  No.  73),  which  certainly 
represents  the  presentation  of  the  dead  Viria  to 
some  assembled  divinities.  [R.  J.  T.] 

RESURRECTION  OP  OUR  LORD.  See 
Crocipix.  This  subject  forms  part  of  scversl  of 
the  early  crucifixions.  There  seems  to  have  been 
a  feeling  on  the  part  of  scribes  or  their  patrons 
that  the  true  impression  of  the  event  of  the 
Lord's  death  could  only  be  given  in  one  view 
with  His  victory  over  death.  The  anaeied 
woodcut  (No.  1)  b  a  striking  representstion 
of  the  Resurrection  from  the  Rabula  MS.  in  the 
Laurentine  Library  at  Florence.  As  subjects 
drawn  f^om  the  passion  of  our  Lord  are  very 
rare  in  early  Christian  art,  it  is  not  very  sur- 
prising that  His  resurrection  does  not  oceur 
often.  The  following  examples,  given  by  Rohsult 
de  Fleury,  VEf)emgUe,  vol.  u.  ppl.  92,  93,  94, 
will  amount  to  a  tolerable  list. 

In  sculpture,  a  well-known  Lateran  sarcopht- 
gut  of  the  4th  century  gives  the  monogrun, 
inscribed  in  the  circle  of  a  victor's  wreath  of 
bay  or  olive,  and  elevated  on  a  large  cross,  which 
forms  its  upright  P.  Two  soldiers  resting  on 
their  shields    are    placed    beneath    its    arms. 


Ho.  L    B—mtmMob,  MB.  of  BalNd.    (Fnb  AaHnaal't  Oktelogiu  KfaUolhaeM  LumatiMiM.) 


Soaring  mouth  or  passage  Arom  the  infernal 
regions  described  in  the  vision  in  Plato's  Republic, 
bk.  X. ;  but  its  not  being  found  in  this  mosaic 
may  render  the  connexion  less  plausible. 


Martigny  mentions  a  lamp  figured  by  Giorf^i, 
de  Monogrammaie  CSristi,  p.  10,  of  nearly  the 
same  device,  with  the  addition  of  a  tablet  with 
the  motto  of  the  Ubamm,  EN  TOVITO  NIKA  ; 


The  present  writer  remembers  no  representa-  [  alto  a  marble  tomb  at  Nimet,  aad  a  tarcophtgat 
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St  Soiuoot  (U  Blut,  /hkt.  dt  ta  Oault,  p.  304). 
Rohsult  d«  Pleiiry  spi&kt  of  a  friignient  of  « 
dmitar  urcophkgiu  in  the  Tatinn,  which  bean 
.  the  npright  moDognrn,  oroamgoted,  and  without 
the  cro«.  See  also  Arioghi,  i.  31l,-»  drawing 
froDi  ■  Vatican  laroophaga*  which  belonged  f '  ' 
private  paUca  in  hU  daj. 


b  at  the  E 
m  angel  with  two  Mariea.  See  Cruci- 
IS,  tdI.  i. ;  and  a  medallion  pnbliih«I  by 
Si/mholiim,  part  1.  tab.  1,  So.  4 ;  with 
the  wordANACTACIC.  The  ehiff  Chri«tia» 
ijmboliinu  of  the  ReaurrectioD  are  the  unirer* 
iallr-oocurring  figure*  of  Jonah,  and  the  leaa 
freqaent  one  of  SuaaoD  with  the  gates     "•  — 


dc  Fleurf,  ii.  pi.  92,  repreiente  the 
rating  on  their  ahieldi  aa  sappOTters,  with  two 
of  the  Maries  above  them.  The  lepulchra  is  a 
■qiiarebiiilding,iDrmoQDt«dbya  Lombard  cupola 
mi  aapported  h;  two  pillan.  On  one  of  iti 
dcwra  (the  other  ■*  omitted  in  the  carving— ai 
brolieD),  there  uemi  to  be  a  bai-relief  of  the 
Raiting  of  Lauroi,  treated  aa  in  the  catacomha. 
In  pi.  94  he  giv«  two  8th  ceatnrj  ivories,  now 
at  Mantch ;  one  of  the  three  Uariea,  the  other 
of  3t.  Marj  Magdalene  alone,  greet«d  in  both 
cues  bj  the  angel  of  the  resurrection.  Thef  are 
attached  to  an  11th  centnr/  evaageliary,  bat  he 
thinks  thej  may  probably  lie  of  the  time  of 
Charlei  the  GreaL 

Id  mosaic,  the  church  of  S.  Apollinare  nelU 
Cittl  at  KaTenna,  ■•  the  only  example  we  know 
of  (!(.  de  Mcary,  pi.  93,  6th  centnry).  In  tbii 
example  the  sepulchre  ia  a  regular  Greek  circular 
t«mp|p,  a  periityle,  with  architiare  and  Sat 
dame  roof.  The  'broken  door  lenot  acroei  the 
entrance.  An  angel  lita  on  the  left,  with 
ninibiia  and  wing),  white  robe  and  wand.  He 
addressee  two  women,  the  first  of  them  clad  in  a 
▼iolet  tunic  and  brown  robe. 

Besides  these,  Martigny  mentions  two  tombs 
containing  thie  subject i  one  l>elongiugtothe  ^pt 
ofSt.Uaiimm(Jronuin.(fr5Ce.ifaA'/e)>K},anotheT 
ia  from  the  sarcophagua  of  St.  Celeui  at  Uilan, 
(Bngati.  Mrm.  di  3.  Celso,  p.  242,  Ur.  1}.  He 
gives  a  woodcut  of  it.  One  ii  pointing  to  the 
napkin  or  gr^ve-clothes,  in  the  condition  ob- 
•erved  by  St.  PeUr  and  St.  John  (John  xx.  S,  6)  ; 
the  other  sees  the  sagel.  On  the  right  of  the 
aepulchre — which  is  circular,  hsi  ■  roand  arched 
d<K>rway,  and  obtusely  gabled  roof — the  Lord 
■ppcare  to  St.  Thomaa  and  another  saint. 

Finally.there  is  a  reanrrection  on  one  of  the  reli- 

SoATietsent  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great  to  Theoile- 
□daof  Lonibardy(Moiioni,  Tau.diSUr.  Fed.  vli. 
07>  St.  Mary  Magdalene  prostrates  hanelfbefore 


id  the  ark  of  Noah  oui  hardly  b( 
by  De  Flenry)  as  aymbolinna  spaciallv  diTPCt«d 
to  this  subject.  [R.  J.  T.] 

EBTENUBB.    [PBOMBTr.] 

'  BBVEBIANDS,  June  1,  biahop;  eommo. 
morated  at  Antnn  (.Mart.  Usoaid. ;  Bolt.  Aeta 
33.  Jon.  i.  40).  [C.  H.] 

BEVEBBION  (Aagmsut).  Inatances  of 
(ccnriag  the  light  of  reversion  to  a  liihoprk 
are  not  anfreqnent  in  the  history  of  the  early 
church,  sometimea  by  desire  of  the  people,  at 
other  times  apparently  by  the  will  of  trie  ruling 
biahop.  but  always  coder  peculiar  circumstances. 

Bosebiua  (F.  E.  vi.  11)  apenka  of  Alecandar 
being  nppainted  ooadjator  to  the  aged  Nsrcisins, 
biahop  of  Jemssiem,  evidently  with  the  right  of 
lioD,  and  H.  E.  vil.  33  asya  that  Theotecnns, 
of  Caeaareatn  Palestine,  ordalDcd  a  certain 
Anatollne  to  the  epieoopate  with  the  intention  of 
making  him  his  sesistsnt  and  successor. 

Socrates  {H.  E.  T.  5)  says  that  in  older  to 
heal  a  schism  that  existed  In  the  church  of 
Antiooh  (l.D.  379)  [n  conseqaeDce  of  there  being 
two  hishope,  Meletios  and  Paulinni,  eierL'iaiag 
their  functtoos  at  the  same  time  ia  the  see,  tha 
people  assembled  Ihoseoflhe  clergy  who  were  con* 
sidered  worthy  to  be  entrusted  with  the  bishopric, 
anil  bound  them  by  an  oath  that  whenever  either 
of  the  two  bishops  should  die,  the  soriivor  should 
be  permitted  to  retain  undisputed  possession  of 
the  see  (compare  Theodoret,  H.  E.  v.  3,  with 
note  by  Valea.) ;  and  H.  E.  vii.  46  relates  how 
Paul,  the  Novatian  bishop  of  Constantinople 
when  on  hia  death-bed,  was  not  only  permitted, 
but  requested  by  his  presbyten  to  select  his  own 

Soiomen  (^.  E.  ii.  30)  says  that  Haiimn*, 
who  had  bean  ordained  bishop  of  Dioepolis  bj 
Macariu),  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was  appointed  bf 
the  people  coadjutor  and  successor  to  Uscarioi 
himself,  and  in  due  time  aucceeded  to  the  see. 

But  these  instances  run  contrarytothegener*! 
Intention  of  the  church  as  expressed  in  tht 
decrees  of  councils.  Thus  the  Apostolic  Canoni 
(c.  75)  forbid  a  bishop  to  ordain  any  of  hia  rela- 
tions, giving  as  a  reason  that  the  prindple  of 
hereditary  sucaession  onght  not  to  be  introduced 
into  the  church,  ab  -^  rMr  rai  tm  liaKiiiriiM 
brb  KXMifari)tavs  ifitUo  TAivm.  The  council  of 
Antioch,  A.D.  341  (c.  23),  eipressly  forbids  any 
bishop  to  constitute  (jaiuTTi.r')  any  one  aa  hM 
successor,  and  provides  tbst  anch  appointment, 
if  made,  abail  be  void.  The  fourth  council  of 
Toledo,  A.D.  633  (c.  IS),  numbers  among  tb« 
clergy  disqualified  for  biihopric*  those  who  hava 
lieeu  appointed  by  their  pre^iecessors  in  the  aae^t 
and  the  fifth  oonncil  of  Paris  (c  2)  ibibhli  aH 
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blxhop  dnring  his  lifetime  to  appoint  a  sttccesAor 
nnlejis  under  certain  conditions.  See  Coadjutor 
Bishop,  p.  398.  [P.  O.] 

REYOGATXJS,  Maroh  7,  commemorated  at 
Tuburbnm  {Mart.  Usaard.);  apparently  the  one 
mentioned  in  Mart,  Hieron,  Feb.  5.         [C.  H.] 

BHEIMS,  alUgtd  CcwncU  of  (Rematue  Cm- 
cUhun).  A.D.  625.  First  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  the  church  of  Rheims  by  Flodoard,  one  of  its 
canons,  in  the  10th  century.  According  to  him, 
it  was  summoned  by  Sonnatins,  bishop  of  Rheims, 
attended  by  forty  or  more  bishops,  and  passed 
twenty-five  canons,  in  which  allusion  is  made 
more  than  once  to  the  synod  of  Paris,  A.D.  615. 
Not  is  their  general  tone  dissimilar.  But,  accord- 
ing to  Burchard  and  others,  it  passed  twenty-two 
more,  which  he  omits,  all  confessedly  the  work  of 
the  8th  and  9th  centuries.  And  these  (coupled 
with  the  twenty-one  statutes  of  Sonnatius,  as  they 
are  called,  which  are  no  less  apocryphal),  must 
discredit  everything  else  reported  of  his  episco- 
pate, for  which  no  earlier  authentic  proof  can  be 
had  (Mansi,  x.  593-604).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

RHENO.  We  learn  from  Isidore  {Etym.  ziz. 
23.  4)  that  rhnto  is  the  name  of  a  garmeit 
corering  the  shoulders  and  chest,  and  reaching 
down  to  the  waist,  specially  intended  for  protec- 
tion against  the  rain.  According  to  Sallust 
(Isidore,  /.  e.)  it  was  worn  by  the  Germaoa.  The 
derivation  is  uncertain.  We  can  hardly  agree 
with  Isidore,  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  Rhenus,  the 
river  Rhine,  because  of  the  use  of  the  garment 
in  the  adjacent  country.  Another  theory  con- 
nects it  with  the  name  of  the  remdeer,  from 
whose  skin  it  nuiy  have  been  made.  It  is  perhaps 
more  likely  that  it  is  to  be  connected  with  p^w^ 
so  that  it  would  merely  mean  a  sheepakin.  See 
Ducange's  Olouctrhunf  i.  t.  [R.  S.] 

RIGHARIU8,  Ap.  26,  presbyter  and  con- 
fessor ;  commemorated  at  Centula  (St.  Riquier) 
{Mart.  (Jsuard.,  Notker. ;  Boll.  Acta  SS.  Ap.  iii. 
441) ;  Oct.  9  (Mart  Eimm.).  [C.  H.] 

RIEZ  (in  Provence),  COUNCIL  OF  (/?«- 

Cense,  or  JRegiwnu  Concilium),  a.d.  439.  Causel 
y  the  uncanonical  act  of  two  bishops  in  consecrat- 
ing to  the  see  of  Embrun  without  any  reference  to 
their  metropolitan  or  their  colleagues.  It  was 
attended  by  twelve  bishops,  of  whom  Hilary, 
bishop  of  Aries,  in  whose  jurisdiction  Embrun 
then  lay,  subscribed  first,  its  eight  canons  are 
partly  directed  against  the  offenders,  and  partly 
to  prevent  any  similar  offences  in  future  (Mansi, 
T.  1189-1200).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

RIGAE.    [RuoAB.] 

RIMAS  or  RIMNA8,  Jan.  20,  martyr  with 
Innas  and  Pinnas,  disciples  of  St.  Andrew  the 
apostle  (Bas.  Menol.  ii.  124 ;  CaL  Byxant.y 

[C.  H.] 

RIMINI,  COUNCIL  OP,  a.d.  359  (Aeimi- 
NEN8E  Conciuum).  Two  couucils,  of  which 
the  first,  that  at  Rimini,  was  entirely  composed 
of  Western  prelates,  and  an  Eastern  assembling 
at  Seleucia,  the  capital  of  Isauria,  were  con- 
voked about  the  same  time.  There  were  more 
than  four  hundred  present,  of  whom  but  eighty 
ware  Ariana.    The  Nioene  faith  was  accordingly 
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received,  all  later  formulas  rejected,  and  four  or 
five  Allan  bishops  condemned.  Ten  deputiei 
were  sent  with  these  decisions  to  Constantius. 
But  meantrhile  the  Acacians  proceeding  to  Coa- 
stantinople  gained  over  the  emperor,  and  le&t 
the  last  cned  of  Sirmium  to  Rimini  to  be  receired 
there.  At  first  the  council  steadily  refused  com- 
pliance, whereupon  Ursacius  and  V^alens,  two  of 
the  condemned  bishops,  hurried  off  to  Nicses, 
overtook  and  duped  the  deputies  that  hs^  been 
sent  from  Rimini,  and  then  returning  tbitlier 
themselves  with  count  Taurus,  who  had  orders 
to  do  whatever  they  told  him,  revolutionized  the 
oouncil,  forced  it  at  a  subsequent  meeting  to 
subscribe  to  this  creed,  and  adopt  Arianism. 
^  Ingemuit  totus  orbis,  et  Arianum  se  esse  mira- 
tus  est,'*  says  St.  Jerome,  who  summarizes  its 
proceedings  {Adv.  Ludf.  c  17-19.  Compsre 
the  documents  in  Mansi,  iii.  293-316,  and  the 
discussion  on  them  in  Hefele,  ii.  251-361,  Eng. 
Tr.).  [E.  S.  Ft] 

RINGS.  The  finger>ring  used  as  a  signet  goes 
as  far  back  as  very  early  Egyptian  times.  It 
has  continued  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose 
in  all  ages  down  to  the  present  day,  but  in  pro- 
cess of  time  has  come  to  be  employed  for  other 
purposes  also.  Rings  may  indicate  official  rank 
or  the  espoused  or  married  state,  or  may  be  used 
as  ornaments,  or  pressed  into  the  service  of 
devotion.  Wealthy  Christians  in  the  times  of 
the  apostles  wore  gold  rings  (James  it  2).  TV 
Ante-nicene  and  Post-nioene  fathers  alike  find  it 
necessary  to  declare  against  the  prodigality  oi 
Christians  in  wearing  rings  and  gems.  (See 
Tertull.  de  Hob.  Mulidir.  c.  5;  Apol.  c.  6 
Clem.  Alex.  Paed.  lib.  iii.  ell;  Cvprian  de  HA 
Virg.  c.  14 ;  Basil,  Uomit.  ad  Divii.  c  4 ;  Hieron. 
Epitt.  ad  Laet.  c.  5).  One  of  the  earliest  notices 
of  a  finger-ring  in  Church  history  occurs  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Martyrs  Perpetua  and  Felidttf 
(circa  202  A.D.),  where  we  read  that  the  nutrtjr 
Saturus  drew  a  ring  from  off  the  finger  (oaia- 
lam  de  digito  petiit)  of  Pudens,  a  soldier,  who 
witnessed  his  sufferings,  and  returned  it  to  him 
covered  with  his  own  blood  (c.  6). 

Christian  Ringa  of  Metal  set  with  Genu, 

A  large  number  of  Christian  rings  were  msde 
to  be  worn  on  the  finger,  more  rarely  on  the 
thumb,  and  of  these  many  bore  engraved  stooeii 
which  have  come  down  to  us  in  greater  numbexs 
than  the  rings  themselves.    The  devices  on  suck 
stones    are    described    under   Gems.    The  frw 
examples  which  have  survived  having  but  very 
rarely  any  peculiarly  Christian  features,  need 
not  be  dwelt  upon  at  length;  three  very  fins 
ones  have  been  just  alluded  to  under  Gems  (pp. 
713  b,  and  722  b,  note) ;  one  now  in  the  Briti^ 
Museum,  of  msasive  gold  of  hexagonal  form,  is 
supposed  to  be  of  the  early  part  of  the  third 
century,  diameter  about  1*5  inches  (figured  in 
Perret,  Cataoombeej  vol.  iv.  pi.  xvi.  n.  4):  tb« 
second  (p.  722,  a),  perhaps  a  little  later,  is  in 
the  possession  of  Monseigneur  de  Bonald,  Cardi- 
nal Archbishop  of  Lyons,  also  of  massive  gold, 
circular,   increasing  in   thicknen   towards  tlM 
bezel,  where  it  is  foliated ;  the  rest  is  irregularly 
but  elegantly   corded  at  intervala,   so  that  it 
bears  some  resemblance  to  a  succession  of  pesris 
(diameter  1*4   inches):  the  bezel,   from  which 
the  gem  has  fallen  out,  of  an  oblong  qoadrao- 
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Eilar  form  (longer  side  0*9),  has  on  ita  two 
rger  sidea  Yvrxa  in  deo  |  as  boli,  followed 
by  a  palm  branch  (Oems^  p.  722,  figured  in  Le 
Blant,  Inscr.  chrA,  de  la  GavUe^  pL  2,  n.  6; 
Martigny,  Diet.  a.  ▼.  Annean,  ed.  2).     The  third, 
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which  is  likewise  of  gold,  bearing  figures  of  doyes 
embossed  on  the  shoolders,  is  set  with  a  garnet 
on  which  a  female  sitting  between  two  crosses 
is  engrayed ;  it  is  of  later  Roman  work.  (Gems, 
p.  716,  b.) 

The  following,  gold  rings  remain  to  be  men- 
tioned, with  the  types  of  their  gems  or  pastes, 
when  present.  A  gold  ring  with  slender  flat 
uniform  hoop  of  circular  form  with  circular 
bezel,  raised  and  scalloped  at  the  margin,  which 
is  surrounded  by  a  beaded  line,  holds  a  pale 
bine  niccolo  (a  truncated  cone)  on  which  is 
represented  a  dolphin  (regarded  as  a  fish  and  so 
taken  as  a  symbol  of  Christ,  see  De  Rossi,  B^l, 
1870,  pp.  49-73)  :  the  stone  is  inscribed  yiyas 
VOCTOHAMVS  (the  nominatiye  for  the  yocatiye) ; 
diameter  of  ring  1  inch ;  of  chaton  0'8 ;  of  sur- 
face of  gem  0*3.  This  curious  ring,  supposed  to 
be  of  the  third  century,  is  described  and  beauti- 
fully figured  (nat.  size)  by  Prof.  A.  Salinas,  Real 
Museo  di  PalermOj  p.  59,  tay.  A,  n.  7,  and  by 
V.  de  Rossi,  Bull.  ti.  s.  tay.  iy.  n.  13  (enlarged). 
Probably  found  in  Sicily. 

A  beautiful  gold  finger-ring,  with  the  hoop 
flat  and  widening  towards  the  bezel,  was  found 
in  1857  among  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  houses  in 
Tusculum,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Princess  Aldobrandini.  It  is  set  with  a  lapis 
lazuli  bearing  an  anchor  and  a  palm-tree ;  the 
rymbols  of  hope  and  of  final  yictory.  These 
symbols  occur  separately  on  seyeral  gems  (see 
Gems,  pp.  7 14  and  716) ;  but  haye,  hitherto,  been 
Ibnnd  in  conjunction  only  on  this  one  gem.  Not 
T«Ty  fine  work,  but  neither  again  at  all  rude : 
De  Rossi  is  persuaded  from  yarious  considera- 
tions that  it  is  earlier  than  the  fourth  century 
CBvlL  di  Arch,  Crist  1872,  p.  119,  toy.  yu. 
n.  3). 

A  massiye  plain  gold  ring  in  the  British 
Ifnseum  has  an  onyx  intoglio  bearing  the 
chrisma,  the  p  being  crossed  with   the  third 

stroke  r.£Y     Fortnum,  Arch.  Joum.  xxyL 

(I860),  p.  142. 

Another  yery  massiye  plain  gold  ring  of 
ordinary  subcircular  form,  bears  a  pa^ite  in 
imitation  of  niccolo,  upon  which  is  engrayed 
the  chrisma,  the  P  being  crossed  with  the  X 
nnd  also  with  a  horizontol  line  through  the  inter- 
section Y^^  :  diameter  of  ring  0*9  by  0*8  inch : 
thftt    of  the    suborbicalar   chaton   0-7    inch: 


height  of  socket  of  bezel  0*2  inch  ;  siud  to  haye 
been  found  in  England  (British  Museum). 

In  the  Castellani  collection  (now  in  the 
British  Museum),  No.  5  of  Mr.  Fortnum's  oato- 
logue,  is  a  yery  fine  example  of  a  gold  ring 
bearing  the  chrisma;  it  u  an  octagonal  hoop 
swelling  to  the  shoulders  and  surmounted  by 
the  monogram  of  the  ordinary  form  composed  of 
doisons  of  gold,  from  which  the  stones  or  pastes 
or  enamels  which  they  once  held  haye  now 
fallen  out. 

The  three  preceding  rings  are  probably  of  the 
4th  or  5th  century. 

For  the  ring  of  Bishop  Amulphus,  see  below 
under  Episoopai  Ring, 

.  Other  settings  of  early  Christian  gems  are  in 
bronze ;  one  enclosing  the  Good  Shepherd  on  a 
jasper  (Gems,  p.  712)  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Fortnum,  and  figured  by  him,  of  octagonal  form, 
is  by  his  kind  permiasion  here  reproduced.    Nor 
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is  this  the  only  bronze  example.  See  Catalogue 
of  the  Uzielli  Coll,  p.-66,  n.  277,  Lond.  1861. 
(Christie  and  Manson.)  To  these,  others  doubt- 
less might  be  added. 

Rings  were  also  occasionally  set  in  ancient 
times,  as  now,  with  gems  on  which  no  subject 
is  engrayed.  Some  of  these  were,  in  the  middle 
ages,  the  badges  of  bishops  (see  under  Episcopal 
Ring  below),  but  whether  we  haye  any  of  them 
now  remaining  belonging  to  earlier  times  appears 
to  be  uncertoin.  in  ul  likelihood  Christians 
in  eyery  age  may  haye  worn  such,  but  inde- 
pendently of  any  religious  significance. 

There  is  an  office  for  the  consecration  of 
cardinals  which  mentions  the  deliyery  of  the 
ring,  Martene  de  AtU.  Eod,  Rit.  lib.  i.  c.  8, 
§  xi.  Ord.  xiy.  It  is  probable  that  their  rings  also 
bore  a  stone  without  any  deyice.  In  1875,  when 
Pope  Pius  IX.  instolled  seyeral  cardinals,  he  pre- 
sented each  of  them  with  a  gold  ring  set  with  a 
sapphire  (Jones,  Finger-ring  Lore,  p.  216).  This 
stone  appears  to  haye  bee^ generally  used  for  the 
purpose,  as  in  the  case  of  bishops  (Jones,  u.  s.). 

The  Ordo  Romanus  (p.  143,  Hitt. ;  see  Cnrtins, 
Sgnt.  p.  411)  and  yarious  mediaeval  offices 
(Maskell,  Jfon.  jRt^.  yol.  ii.  p.  319)  mention  the 
deliyery  of  rings  to  nuns  at  their  consecration. 
What  these  were  we  know  not,  but  it  may  be 
surmised  that  they  bore  plain  stones. 

Forme  vf  Christian  Rings  made  wholly  of  Metalf 
and  bearing  Devices. 

The  yarious  forms  of  these  rings  (as  Mr. 
Fortnum  obseryes)  do  not  appear  to  differ  from 
the  general  fashion  of  the  rings  of  their  day,* 
in  the  world  Christian  and  Pagan,  and,  so  far 
as  the  figures  in  his  and  in  the  present  paper 
ate  concerned,  may  be  classified  nearly  in  his 


*  Iq  the  Dactifliotheea  of  Qorlaetis,  may  be  seen  figures 
of  upward*  of  200  ringis/me  or  two  of  which  (184, 211) 
are  oprtainly,  and  a  few  others  (210,  206>200  tnm  Ilia 
catacombs)  probably  ChrisUsii. 
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own  word«  as  follows  {Arch,  /ofim.  vol.  zzri. 
pp.  138,  139).  The  numbers  attached  refer  to 
the  rings  ia  his  own  ooUection,  and  described  by 
hiipself. 

A  large  part  of  the  others  which  are  not 
figured,  would  probably  (all  under  the  same 
heads. 

A.  The  circular  hoop  of  conyex  metal  swelling 
to  the  shoulders  and  flattened  into  an  oval  or 
Angular  chaton.  Such  are  Noe.  8,  24  and  25,  in 
Mr.  FortDum's  collection  figured  beluw. 

B.  Rings  formed  of  two,  three,  or  more  hoops 
springing  from  one,  widening  to  the  bezel,^  and 
generally  having  beaded  wire  or  diainwork  be- 
tween each  hoop.  This  form,  as  the  Last,  occurs 
Also  at  an  earlier  period.  Nos.  1,  27,  98 
(Fortnum)  are  examples  of  this  form. 

C.  Octagonal.  A  flat  hoop  of  metal  formed 
into  an  octagon  ;  sometimes  oval  and  swelling  to 
the  bezel,  which  has  a  raised  table  of  metal ; 
a  form,  as  Mr.  Fortnum  thinks,  peculiar  to  the 
3rd  and  4th  centuries.  No.  6  (figured  above) 
ia  of  the  same  form,  but  bears  a  gem. 

D.  A  peculiar  form,  greatly  varying,  and, 
again,  in  the  opinion  of  the  same  gentleman, 
only  occurring  during  the  Lower  Empire ;  some- 
times of  the  largest  size,  and  of  great  weight  of 
metal.  The  bezel  is  more  or  less  raised,  and 
the  shoulders  diverge  in  straight  lines  at  a 
greater  or  less  angle  from  the  bezel  to  the  side, 
nrom  whence  the  hoop  is  completed  by  a  semi- 
circle or  semi-hezagon.  These  rings  are  some- 
times of  extreme  width.  No.  11  and  12  (Fort- 
num) are  of  this  class. 

K.  A  simple  hoop,  generally  of  convex  metal, 
more  or  less  swelling  to  the  shoulders,  and  hav- 
ing a  circular  (but  little  raised)  bezel  with  flat 
table,  On  which  the  device  is  engraved ;  Nos. 
i;^,  14,  15,  16,  17,  19,  and  38  (Fortnum)  are 
of  this  abundant  form.  Nos.  26  and  30  (Fort- 
num) are  varieties  with  a  square  bezel. 

F.  The  simple  hoop  has  a  high,  trumpet-shaped 
bezel,  formed  as  an  inverted  cone  of  greatei  or 
less  height,  and  sometimes  octagonal  laterally. 
Such  are  Nos.  20  and  22  (Fortnum).  Cardinal 
de  Bonald's  ring  (figured  above)  with  raised 
quadrangular  bezel  and  No.  29  (Fortnum)  are 
rariations  from  this  type. 

This  form,  he  says,  and  also  D,  are  peculiar 
to  the  period  of  d^»denoe,  and  occasionally 
occur  of  grotesque  proportions  and  development, 
the  tower-like  head  rising  sometimes  to  more 
than  half  an  inch  in  height. 

To  the  above  classes  of  Mr.  Fortnum  the  fol- 
lowing  must  be  added  for  the  French  rings  of 
the  Merovingian  period,  figured  below  after  Le 
Blant. 

G.  A  simple  hoop,  slightly  swelling  towards 
the  shoulders,  where  it  is  sorcetimes  corded; 
bearing  a  large  oval  or  subcircular  tabular 
chaton  (not  raised) :  the  extremities  of  the  hoop 
next  the  chaton  each  bear  bosses  varying  in 
number,  resembling  pearls ;  and  the  chaton  some- 
times bears  a  border  in  imitation  of  smaller 
pearU.    See  under  Oron  below  for  two  examples. 

^  Bead  is  UMd  here  and  in  the  following  pages  as 
•ynonymons  with  ekaUrn^  so  ss  to  Include  the  whole 
ornamental  surrounding.  If  any,  toicther  with  the  metal 
Uce  or  table,  if  the  latter  word  were  kept  for  the 
metsilic  face  ouly.aridbeMifor  its  surroundings,  it  would 
be  a  gain.    Scudo  (Lst.  ictUum)  Is  oiismbiguous. 


The  preceding  remarks  on  the  forms  of  Chr» 
tian  rings  refer  only  to  such  as  bear  devices. 
Rings  to  which  keys  are  attached,  or  which  have 
the  bezel  in  the  form  of  a  shoe  (both  figured 
below  from  Mr.  Fortnum)  are  likewise  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above  classes. 

CkHtium  Jtings  of  tarious  MaUriaiSy  not  bearing 
Devices^  nor  set  with  Oems. 

Plain  rings  in  abundance,  with  or  without  i 
bezel,  both  in  various  metals  and  in  ivory,  have 
been  found  in  the  Roman  catacombs  and  in 
Frankish,  German,  and  Saxon  graves,  and 
above  all  in  the  tomb  of  Maria,  wif« 
of  the  -emperor  Honorius,  where  150  ringi 
of  different  kinds  were  found  in  1544,  now 
dispersed  and  lost  to  knowledge  (Tombs);  and 
likewise  in  many  other  localities,  where  Chris- 
tians have  been  buried,  and  sometimes  even  upon 
the  fingei*  of  the  skeleton.  Some  ivory  rings, 
too  small  or  too  large  to  be  worn  on  the  finger^ 
have  been  found  attached  to  the  outside  of  se- 
pulchral niches  in  the  catacombs,  even  four  or  fire 
on  the  same  tomb,  probably  for  the  purposes  of 
identification.  One  with  plain  cylindrical  hoop, 
another  ribbon-«haped  in  the  oblique  markings 
outside  are  figured  by  Perret  («.  a.  pi.  viii.  Nos. 
5  and  8).  Rings  of  ostrich  bone  (de  stmthionam 
osiibus  ansulae  in  digitis)  were  sometimes  won 
as  superstitious  charms,  and  are  condemned  bj 
St.  Augustine  accordingly  {Ik  Doctn  Christ  UK 
ii.  c  20).  On  these  various  rings  see  Martignj, 
Anneaux  des  prem.  ChiA,  pp.  13-15,  and  liis 
references:  also  Fortnum  in  Arch,  Jour%.  vol 
xxviii.  pp.  267,  268,  284. 

Maieriah  of  Chrittian  Bmga, 
On  the  subject  of  material  Mr.  Fortnum 
observes  that,  "  as  a  rule,  early  Christian  rings 
of  gold  are  rare.  This  might  be  expected,  ai 
the  use  of  rich  and  numerous  ornaments  was 
not 'in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  the  early 
church."  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  a  fair 
number  of  gold  rings  do  occur.  "  The  rule  sIm 
of  wearing  one  ring  only,  as  a  signet,  instead 
of  one  on  nearly  every  joint,  as  was  mostly  the 
fashion  among  the  Pagans,  would  account  for 
the  comparative  rarity  of  rings  with  early  Chris- 
tian symbols."  (Arch.  Joum.  vol.  xxri.  p.  13?.) 
Authentic  early  Christian  rings  in  silver  are 
perhaps  even  still  more  rare.  A  few  are  men- 
tioned below.  The  most  common  material  iS| 
without  doubt,  bronze.  A  few  of  iron  still  sur- 
vive, but,  as  might  be  expected,  in  a  more  or 
less  damaged  condition :  two  from  Mr.  Fort- 
num's  collection  are  figured  (Nos.  22  and  25). 
The  writer  has  seen  but  one  in  lead,  and  that  s 
miserable  production  in  all  respects,  whose 
Christianity  also  is  not  entirely  above  suspickn 
(Waterton  collection :  see  under  Ooss  below)^ 


(>artMaB.M».t.) 

It  is  bat  very  rarely  that  the  entire  ri^g  i« 
made  of  a  gem.    A  green  jasper  with 
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flattened  hoop  and  oral  flat  bezel,  bearing  a  boat, 
a  bird  (cock  ?),  and  palm-braoch,  as  well  as  a 
cornelian  of  similar  form  be^iring  a  dove  and 
branch,  have  been  already  mentioned  under 
Geks,  p.  715.  Mr.  Fortnum's  figure  (No.  2) 
a(  the  former  is  now  subjoined. 

A  few  rings  in  bone  or  ivory,  in  addition 
to  those  mentioned  above,  are  described  below. 

Authorities  fer  the  following  Enumeration  of 
Christioui  Mings. 

The  general  enumeration  of  dhriatian  rings 
which  follows  has  been  derived  partly  from  the 
writers  on  the  Catacombs,  Aringhi,  Boldetti,  and 
Perret,  also  from  the  more  critical  works  of  MM. 
Martigny,  Hiibner,  Le  Blant,  Salinas,  De  Rossi, 
and  above  ail  from  the  notices  by  Mr.  Fortnum  of 
those  which  are  contained  in  various  public  col- 
lections, and  in  his  own ;  *  viz.  in  the  Vatican 
Museum  of  Christian  Antiquities,  in  the  Museum 
at  Naples,  in  the  Castellani  collection  now  in 
the  British  Mnseum,  and  in  the  Waterton  col- 
lection which  is  now  for  t^e  most  part  contained 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  {Arch,  Joum. 
uvui.  1871,  pp.  278-283).  His  own  collection 
AS  described  partly  in  vol.  xxvi.  (1869X  pp.  137- 
147,  and  partly  in  vol.  xxviiL  pp.  268-277,  and 
the  later  additions  to  it,  pp.  284-291.  The  re- 
ferences to  the  numbers  are  as  he  gives  them,  and 
the  descriptions  of  the  gems  in  these  collections 
are  nearly  in  his  own  words.<^  Several  other  rings 
mentioned  by  him,  whether  in  his  own  or  iu 
other  collections^  are  also  omitted,  as  possessing 
either  no  Christian  characteristics  or  very  doubt- 
ful ones.  The  same  remark  must  be  made  of 
some  of  those  figured  by  Ferret  and  others. 

FrincipcU  7)/pes  of  Christian  Rings, 

Clement  of  Alexandria  enumerates  the  fish, 
the  anchor,  the  ship,  the  dove,  the  lyre,  and  the 
fisherman  as  fitting  objects  to  be  employed  on 
Christian  seals.  ^1  these  occur  on  gems  and 
pastes  (see  Gems,  Glass),  and  all  except  the  lyre 
and  the  fisherman  are  also  found  upon  rings  of 
metal  or  of  bone.  These  shall  now  be  men- 
tioned first ;  some  remarks  on  the  significance  of 
the  symbols  may  be  seen  under  Gems,  and  in 
Mr.  Fortnum*s  two  papers  mentioned  above. 
The  arrangement  of  the  other  types  is  substan- 
tially that  which  has  been  followed  in  Gkms. 

1.  ObDINABT  FlNaEBrRZNOS. 

(1.)  Fish, — ^This  type,  so  frequently  found  in 
Ipems,  is  found  also  on  various  metal  rings.  One 
of  the  earlier  and  more  important  examples  has 
been  recently  described  and  figured  by  I>e  Rossi. 

«  ThoM  only  are  here  given  which  bear  some  probable 
oiatward  sign  of  their  Christianity.  Tbus  the  ring  found 
fa  Rotne  reading  XPCa)MATI  m^y  have  bek>ugi-d  to 
a  Christian  whose  name  was  Chromatins,  this  being 
known  to  be  a  Chrlrtlan  fomily  name  there,  but  as  tbore 
Is  nothing  Ghristian  abont  the  ring  iteelf,  it  Is  omitted. 
8#»e  Fortnum,  Arch,  Journ,  vol.  xxvl.  p.  141. 

*■  Tbooe  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  Waterton  col- 
lection in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  In  Mr. 
^orcnum's  oullection,  have  been  in  most  cases  examined 
\fy  tbe  writer,  and  he  has  ooossioaally  added  remarks  upon 
tbem.  He  desires  to  express  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Franks, 
Mr,  11.  Soden  Smith,  and  to  Mr.  Fortnum  for  facilities 
ktiMlJy  given  to  inspect  then. 
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It  is  a  plain  xmiform  hoop  of  gold,  the  breadth 
rather  more  than  {  inch,  diameter  about  1  inch, 
in  which  a  rude  slender  fish  is  depicted  in  white 
enamel  placed  between  the  second  and  third 
letters  of  OY0X  (for  IX0VC  retrograde). 
Found  near  Rome;  in  the  collection  of  Count 
Stroganotf.  Referred  to  the  third  rather  than 
the  fourth  century  by  M.  de  Rossi,  who  thinks 
that  the  sublinear  form  of  the  fish  itself  stands 
for  the  missing  I  (De  Rossi,  Bull.  Arch,  Crist, 
1873,  pp.  76,  77,  tav.  iv.  n.  6). 

In  the  Naples  Museum  is  contained  a  gold 
ring  of  simple  form  engraved  with  a  fish.  {So, 
2  in  Fortnum's  enumeration.)  A  fine  gold  ring 
which  seems  to  be  more  correctly  referred  by 
M.  de  Rossi  to  the  4th  century  {BtUl.  Arch.  Crist, 
1870,  p.  63),  than  to  the  Merovingian  period  to 
which  it  has  been  assigned  by  M.  Le  Blant 
{/nscr.  chr€t.  de  la  Gaule,  tom.  ii.  p.  427,  n.  608, 
>vith  figure),  was  found  in  1851  beside  the 
Roman  road  at  Montbazin,  near  Montpcllier,  now 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Archaeological 
Society  of  that  place,  has  a  small  fish,  with  a 
very  forked  tail,  engraved  upon  the  square 
elevated  chaton;  the  hoop  is  slightly  angular, 
swelling  towards  the  shoulders  with  two  cords, 
each  terminating  in  a  snalce's  head.  The  fabric 
appears  to  be  Roman,  and  not  Merovingian.  In 
the  Castellani  collection  (No.  9)  is  a  bronze  ring 
of  coarse  work,  the  bezel  engraved  with  one 
large  fish  between  three  smaller  ones.  Mr. 
Fortnum  has  a  bronze  ring  of  coarse  work,  the 
circular  hoop  of  which  is  surmounted  by  a  flat 
circular  bezel,  on  which  is  engraved  (very  incor- 
rectly) an  ear  of  corn 
between  two  fishes, 
which  he  regards  as  an 
^  emblem  of  the  bread 
of  life,  and  of  those 
who  live  in  faith  upon 
it "  (No.  17). 

(2.)  Anchor, —  The 
following  are  considered  to  be  Christian  by  Sir. 
Fortnum:  a  gold  ring,  its  flat  band  swelling 
towards  the  bezel,  on  which  is  a  raised  oval  en- 
graved with  a  simply  formed  anchor,  Castellani 
collection.  No.  1 ;  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
(The  genuineness  of  this  ring  seems  somewhat 
doubtful :  the  work  is  rude.)  A  ring  of  duplex 
form,  also  of  gold,  engraved  with  an  anchor  and 
a  palm  (Naples  Museum,  No.  1).  Bronze  ring 
with  circular  bezel,  on  which  an  anchor  and 
a  ship  are  engraved  (Vatican  Museum,  No.  2). 
Boldetti  {Omit.  p.  502,  No.  26)  figures  a  ring 
with  two  bezels,  on  one  of  which  is  an  anchor, 
on  another  a  ship.  (Reproduced  in  Martigny, 
Diet.  s.  V.  Anneattx.)  The  following  bronze  rings 
have  two  anchors  in  conjunc- 
tion: two  are  in  Mr.  Fort- 
num's collection.  One  (No. 
13)  is  **  formed  as  a  circle  of 
half-round  metal,  swelling  on 
the  shoulders,  and  having  a 
circular  raised  chaton,  on 
which  is  engraved  a  double  fluked  anchor,  crossed 
by  one  of  a  single  fluke  and  surrounded  by  a 
pearled  border.  From  the  catacombs  at  Rome." 
Another  with  the  same  types,  leas  well  preserved, 
obtained  in  London  from  a  dealer,  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  writer.  Mr.  Fortnum  notes  that 
this  emblem  was  in  use  previous  to  a.d.  312. 
Another  (No.  21)  has  the  face  of  the  beiei 
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similarly  engraved,  but  the  locket  is  invenelj 
tnincato-conical  (nearly  at  Ko.  20),  the  cone 
being  encircled  by  three  projecting  mouldingi. 
Probably  of  the  4th  century.  Obtained  in 
London ;  place  of  finding  unknown. 

(3.)  Ship. — Mr.  Fortnum  haa  a  bronze  ring 
with  plain  wire  hoop  (No.  14),  on  the  circular 
chaton  of  which  U  rudely  engraved  a  ship  with- 
out sailit;  X  and  P  (for 
XPICTOC)  are  engraved  on 
either  side  of  the  mast.  Ob- 
tained in  Rome.  The  follow- 
ing in  the  Castellani  Collec- 
tion are  also  of  bronze.  One 
with  corded  hoop  and  circular 
bezel,  engraved  with  a  ship  propelled  with  oars, 
the  mast  and  yard  of  which  form  a  cross  (No.  6). 
Another  of  similar  form,  and  of  similar  device ; 
but  the  mast  supports  the  reversed  chrisma 
enclosed  in  a  circle.  (No.  7.)  In  the  Waterton 
collection  was  formerly  *'a  massive  bronze 
signet  ring,  with  ship  in  full  sail,  having  the 
sacred  monogram  on  the  sail,  while  round  it  are 
the  names  step^nvs  helenae."  Fortnum  in 
Arch,  Joum.  vol.  zxviiL  (1871),  pp.  274, 
282.) 

[See  also  Anchor  and  Cross."] 
(4.)  Dove. — ^This  type  occurs  by  itself,  and 
also  in  various  combinations.  A  massive  bronze 
ring  found  in  Rome,  with  scalloped  bezel,  beard 
on  its  face  simply  a  dove  (Boldetti,  Cumt.  p. 
502,  n.  27).  *'  A  heavy  bronze  signet  ring  with 
massive  hoop  and  projecting  bezel,  upon  which  is 
the  figure  of  a  dove ;  the  hoop  is  modelled  as  a 
wreath,  having  the  bezel  as  a  central  ornament," 
is  in  the  Waterton  collection,  No.  3.  (No.  605 
in  S.  Kens.  Mus.  Inv.)  In  the  Vatican  Museum 
(No.  15)  is  a  *' bronze  ring  with  large  oblong 
square  bezel,"  engraved  with  the  chrisma  and 
the  dove  standing  on  an  olive-branch ;  beneath, 
a  star  or  perhaps  double  cross.  See  Cross, 
A  nearly  similar  ring  is  engraved  and  described 
by  Aringhi,  Moma  Mt,  t.  u.  p.  708,  reproduced 


by  De  Oorte,  Sj/nt.  p.  121.  In  Mr.  Fortnum*s  col- 
lection (No.  11)  is  a  bronze  ring  of  coarse  work 
and  hexagonal  form  externally,  circular  inter- 
nally ;  the  shoulders  are  **  splayed  from  the 
chaton  to  the  centre  of  either  side."  On  the 
raised  circular  chaton  "  two  doves  and  a  nsh  " 
(rather  three  doves)  are  engraved.  A  gold  ring 
found  at  Talavera  de  la  Reina  in  Spain  has  a 
hexagonal  bezel,  bearing  two  birds,  probably 
doves,  on  its  face.  *'  Inti-a  hezagonnm  ab  utraque 
parte  avis  est;  in  circuitu  anticae  inscriptio 
EMANVEL,  posticae  RECCAREAO  (sm;)," 
the  word  Seooaredo  being  followed  by  a  cross 
of  four  dots,  evidently  of  the  Visigothic  period, 
possibly  belonging  to  king  Recaiido  (585-601 
A.IX).  A  ring  (metal  not  named)  found  at  Cor- 
dova in  1768,  now  in  the  public  library  of 


Madrid,  bears  a  bird  (dove?)  on  the  chaton 
around  which  is  inscribed  A  (Aurelii)  Vu;- 
CENTi  (Hiibner,  Inscr,  Eisp,  Christ.  Nos.  206, 
207). 

The  above-named  ring  in  the  Vatican  Moseum 
is  the  most  important,  but  not  the  only  bronze 
example  therein  contained  which  is  engrared 
with  a  dove.  See  under  No.  18  of  that  collec- 
tion.    (Fortnum.) 

See  also  below  under  Bvnum  Ftgvres. 

(5.)  Paim. — ^The  palm-branch  occurs  without 
doubt  on  Christian  rings,  but  when  alone  it  is  not 
easy  to  be  sure  that  the  work  is  Christian.  There 
are  several  gold  rings  in  the  Naples  Museam, 
one  of  duplex  form  (No.  4),  with  a  palm  on  mch 
bezel,  also  a  heavy  plain  gold  ring,  in  the  Cas- 
tellani collection,  round,  with  flattened  bezel, 
coarsely  engraved  with  the  palm  (No.  4),  which 
is  counted  by  Mr.  Fortnum  to  be  Christian, 
though  with  expression  of  doubt.  A  gold  ring, 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  thin  flat  hoop, 
and  the  bezel  no  wider,  in  which  a  palm-branch 
of  poor  Roman  work  in  the  Waterton  collection 
(No.  467  Inv.  S.  Kensington  Mus.)  may  probably 
be  Christian.  (See  Gems,  Vol.  I.  p.  716.).  Then 
are  other  rings  in  Mr.  Fortnum's 
collection  (Nos.  8,  9  (both  gold) 
and  12  (bronze),  all  from  Rome), 
about  which  he  now  feels  less 
confidence  as  respects  their  Chris- 
tianity than  formerly  {Arch.  Joum.  vol.  zxrin. 
p.  276).  The  former,  found  in  a  child's  tomb, 
seems  of  the  3rd  or  4th  century ;  it  is  small,  of 
a  common  form,  viz.,  a  simple  hoop  flattened  oat 
on  the  bezel.    In  the  writer's  opini(Hi  it  is  pio- 
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bably  Christian ;  the  palm,  the  symbol  of  rictorVt 
IS  less  likely  to  be  given  to  a  pagan  than  to  s 
Christian  child  by  iU  parenU.  So  very  possibly 
is  also  No.  12,  with  bezel  raised  on  four  stages, 
and  palm-branches  on  the  shoulders,  which  seeou 
rather  later,  perhaps  about  the  beginning  of  the 
5th  century,  when  paganism  was  dying  out  sad 
monograms  were  ooming  into  ftishlon  on  rings 
and  seals.    (This  monogram  may  be  £VS  and 


(VntBom,  Bo.  ISO 

stand  for  Evenus  or  some  other  proper  nsmet 
doubtless  that  of  the  owner.)  But  a  less  doubt- 
ful example  is  a  bronze  ring,  also  in  Mr.  Foirt- 
nnm's  collection  (No.  16X  on  the  bezel  of  which 
is  engraved  a  palm-branch  and  a  moDogrsm, 
having  also  palms  in  panels  on  the  hoop.    See 
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AixlaiBaliau  below.  'Other  bronze  rJDgi  in  tfae 
Vatiop  Uiuauni,  oCUaa  ini|i«nnDc«(Koa.  18-25), 
are  topwed  with  tfae  pnliD.  It  shoald  be  add«l 
ttant  «  lilver  ring  with  s  pal  m-brBDch,  which 
n»j  be  Cbrittiui,  ciidti  in  the  Britiah  Unaeam 
(Fortnum,  ti.  ».  xoi.  iiviiL  p.  276).  Thit  mute- 
rial  ii  but  rarelj  employed  for  Chriitian  ringe. 
There  b  howeveT  another  ring  of  the  eame  metal 


Id  Ur.  FoH 


'>  coUec- 


D  (No.  28)  of  dnplel 
lonn  with  united  pointed 

beul>,oDoueofwhichiB 

engraved  the  name  of  the 

possesor  ravsrva,    and 

on    the    other   a   palm- 

bianch.    Weight,  4  dot. 

1  gl.    Discovered  in    1865  at  Porto,  near  the 

"nbtr's  mouth,  in  the  ruin*  of  a  house  believed 

to    b«   that  of  Fnmmachiua,  the   ftiend  of  St. 

Jerome,  among  many  other  objects  the  greater 

part   of  which    were    adorned    with    Christinn 

aj-mbols.     The  enavationi  were  made  by  Prim 

Torionia,   who    prtMnted 

found  there    to  the  Chri 


of  the    [ 


But  it  ia  only  when  the  palm 
with  Christian  adjuocts  upon  ring 
lecnrely  affirm  them  to  be  ChrisliJi 


I   combineil 
he  Vatican 


Eoliectiun  (No.  14)  engraved  with 
palm,  a  crou  poient  {>~f-')i  ■nd  the  word 
TiTAa.  It  DCcnn  also  in  conneiion  with  the 
chiisma,  or  more  rarely  with  the  anchor.  See 
Ch-iema  and  Anchor. 

(6.)  Croat— This  aubject  occurs  nnder  aeveral 
different  forma,  and  is  either  alone  or  in  con- 
neiion with  otbera.  It  wai  engrived  as  early 
aa  the  fonrth  eentnry  on  tfae  iron  ring  of  St. 
Macrioa,  wfaich  contHinad  a  piece  of  the  true(P) 
eroaa  ;  aee  below  at  the  end  of  $  IB. 


(».)  Su, 


"J  Tnscripiv/ni  at 


A  bronie  ring  gilt  with  high  inverscl  j  conical- 
tnincate  beiel  (cf.  No,  20  and  21  of  Kartnum) 
ia  in  tbe  Vatican  Museum  (No.  IT)  engraved 
with  a  Malt«M  croaa.  (See  alao  below,  under 
Xonfr.)  A  cruaa  patent  (t.«.  having  each  limb 
formed  aa  a  T)  in  conneiion  with  a  palm,  hst 
been  nuntioned  under  Pidm.    (See  also  under 

The  Qreek  eras  ia  fonnd  on  many  riugi  nnder 
(B)  !  aleo  by  ilaelf  on  a  very  rude  ring  of  lead 
in  the  Waterton  collection  (No.  1  being  No.  """ 
71  Inr.  8.  KeoL  Mns.),  aujpoaed  to  be  ol 
Roman  period. 

'    "       '  "   crooed  by  anotl 

a  or  the  letter  ) 
■ight  point 


B  of  the 


St.  Andr 
■emble  a 
circular 
CaaUllai 


ring   1 


in  (No.  U).     (See  a 
i>utw.)     A  aimiUr  figure  occun  on  a  foot-ahaped 
Tintc  mentioned  below. 

The  Latin  croaa,  having  the  loweat  limb 
longest,  occurs  on  a  ring  supposed  to  be  a  mar- 
riage ring,  mentioned  below. 

(B.}  Accompanied  by  Kamt*  or  Monttgramt. 

Of  this  class  of  rings  we  have  the  following 

Ganliafa  ax«mplea.    A  gold  ring  of  the  Uero- 


vingian  type;  on  the  beiel  ia  a  Greek  cross  at 
the  head  of  the  owner'*  name,  dektkii,dI8  retro- 
grade (so  that  it  would  read  naturally  in  a  wax 
impreaaion)  and  In  the  centre  a  monograni  similar 
to  one  on  a  coin  of  Childeric  II,  (670-6B1)  struck 
at  Maraeilles,  and  perhaps  reading  Mar  for  Mar- 
silia  (the  tow  Latin  form  fur  Maisilia).  Pro- 
bably found  at  Lson.  (Le  Slant,  tt.  s.  n.  6TS  A.  pi. 
91,  a.  i47.)  A  similar  gold  ring  with  similar 
cross  pretiied  to  ASBONtso  (retrograde)  ;  in  the 
centre  ofthebeiel  is  a  rude  head  to  the  left.  The 
diameter  of  the  aubdrcular  beiel  of  this  aud  the 


Found 
in  Deuiiime  Aqni' 
tains.  (La  Blsnt, 
s.  a.  n.  575  A.  pi. 

79,  n.  476.)  A  simi- 
lar gold  ring,  with 
corded     hoop,    and 

somewhat       larger 


trograde) ;  in  the  centre  a  rude  Merovinginn 
head  as  before,  but  acL-ompanied  by  sii  pellets. 
Fonad'at  BIols  in  tbe  sands  of  the  Loire  ;  now  in 
tbe  Bibliothique  Imniriale  (Nationale).  (Le 
Blant,  H.  t.  a.  164,  pi.  22,  n.  I»7.)  A  silrer 
ring  also  of  the  Merovingian  type,  ii  supposed  by 
M.  Le  Blant  to  be  of  the  7tb  century,  having  St. 
Andrew's  croaa  (X)  prefiied  to  waDVeTVEVB,  the 
laat  letter  occupying  the  centre  of  the  circular 
chaton.  Found  in  the  ancient  cemetery  of 
Hanlchin  (Hainaat),  in  Deuii^me  Betgicjue. 
Preserved  in  the  Unieum  at  Brussels.  (Le 
Blant,  tt.  t.  a.  321,  D.  pi,  35,  n.  216.)  A  bronze 
ring  of  this  type,  found  in  a  sarcophagns  at 
AUonnea  (in  Trouiinie  Lyonnaise),  ba  a  cross 
approaching  in  form  to  the  Maltese  prefiied  to 
LAVNOUEBSA  (not  retrograde);  within  the  centre 
of  the  circular  minutely  bead^  chaton  ia  a 
monogram  enr*loaed  in  a  circle ;  it  ia  like  the 
head  of  a  trident,  with  two  pellela  above  the 
cross-bar  and  two  others  below,  pnasibly  read- 
ing irr  or  TE.  (Le  Blant,  u.  a.  n.  669  A.  p).  90, 
u.  535.)  But  the  most  interesting,  because  the 
most  perplexing  ring  of  this  claas,  Is  a  line  gold 
ring  of  Merovingian  type  witfa  corded  hoo]!, 
found  burled  at  a  alight  depth  near  Airvault, 
in  Deoiiime  Aquitaine,  now  in  tbe  possession 
of  M.  Benjamin  Klllon. 
On  the  chaton  is  a 
small  Greek  cross,  and    , 


Andregondis,  Gondegardis,  tc.  The  Ahhi  Auber 
regards  it  as  the  ring  of  the  fntnouB  Ehnile- 
gonde.  Queen  of  France,  and  aftcrwarda  foundreie 
of  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  raltiers, 
about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century.  But  this 
is  at  any  rate  very  uncertain,  not  to  »«y  impro- 
bable. 'Her  body,  resting  at  Poitiers,  is  said  to 
have  been  taken  up  fay  the  Hnguenota  in  1562, 
and  her  ring  to  have  fallen  into  the  possession  of 
a  soldier,  on  whose  finger  it  w«s  found  seven  years 
afterwards  upon  the  field  of  battle.  Unless  this 
b«  the  ring,  it  seems  to  be  unknown  whers  it  it 
»  Z  3 
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now.  (U  BUnt,  u. ».  n.  575  B,  who  has  many 
obserrations  worthy  to  be  read,  pi.  75,  n.  452 ; 
Batler,  L^vrt  oftheSainU^  Aug.  13.)  A  silver  ring 
found  at  Hohberg,  near  Soleure  in  Switzerland, 
with  broad  angular  hoop,  has  on  the  rectangular 
chatons  (forming  one  of  its  sides),  a  roouogram 
which  apparently  reads  verami  accomjMnied  by 
a  Latin  cross.  (Id.  n.  3H2  a.  pi.  42,  n.  247.) 
Other  rings,  also  found  in  Switzerland,  bear 
monograms  on  the  chaton,  and  may  probably  be 
Christian,  but  they  bear  no  Christian  symbols. 
(Id,  Kos.  3«}4,  365,  pi.  42,  249,  250.) 

Examples  occur  also  in  Italy  acd  elsewhere. 
In  the  Ouitellani  collection  (No.  2)  is  a  heavy 
duplex  ring  of  gold,  found  at  Chrvieto;  on  the 
oval  bezel  of  one  of  the  united  hoops  is  incised 
the  name  blithia,  and  on  the  other  a  cross  i>otent 

above      .    ,  which  is  apparently  an  abbreviation 

of  a  proper  name,  probably  of  the  same  name, 
as  Mr.  Fortnum  tt  inclined  to  suppoise.  In  the 
Vatican  Museum  (No.  7-10)  are  three  bronze 
hoo|>-rings,  each  engi-aved  with  a  cross  jMitent 
and  with  an  inscription  which  Mr.  Fortnum 
could  not  decipher ;  probably  they  were  owners' 
names,  and  possibly  expressed  in  munogmms. 
In  the  Bj-itish  Museum  is  a  silver  ring  on 
whose  oval  chaton  (half  an  inch  by  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch)  is  a  cross  pomm^  (i.^. 
having  a  globule  at  the  extremity  of  each  of  the 
limbs,  which  are  united  in  a  Latin  crossX  fol- 
lowed by  EVCE,  below  which  is  a  B  and  an  I 
above,  probably  for  EVCEBIOY.  The  shoulders 
of  the  hoop  ai-e  slightly  foliated,  as  Roman  rings 
often  are. 

Mr.  Fortnum  purchased  in  Constantinople  a 

gold  ring  of  excellent  Byzan- 
tine work  (No.  24),  probably 
of  the  5th  or  6th  century. 
It  is  a  circular  convex  hoop 
widening  to  the  shoulders, 
and  fattened  to  form  an 
oval  bezel,  on  which  is  en- 
graved a  monogram  between 
two  Greek  crosses.  The 
Waterton  collection  (S.  Kens. 
Mus.  Inv.  No.  621)  has  a 
somewhat  later  example  of 
Byzantine  work.  A  gold  ring 
the  hoop  of  which  is  nielloed 
on  the  outside  with  a  Ljitin 
cross,  and  the  proper  name 
of  its  possessor,  Darinota  {i.e,  probably  Vari 
notara) ;  the  bezel  is  formed  of  a  gold  solid  us  of 
Constantine  Pogonatus  (668-688),  and  the  ring 
also  may  very  well  be  of  the  7th  century. 

In  the  Royal'  Museum  of  Palermo  (Salinas, 
Heal,  Mu9.  di  Pal.  p.  57,  tav.  A.  n.  12)  is  a  plain 
oval  massive  gold  ring  with  small  flat  bezel,  on 
which  is  engraved  a  Latin  cross  and  below  it, 
in  four  lines,  EY<t>YMHOY  YFIT,  apj.arently 
for  Eupi}fiiov  vwdrov.  It  is  doubtless,  as  Salinas 
observes,  of  a  base  epoch,  but  may  well  be  within 
our  limits.  The  Hypati  (viri  consulares)  and 
Kotarii  («a;;'etor*tf«) '  were  high  oHicers  of  the 
Byzantine  court. 

(7.)  Chrisma  or  Monogram  of  Christ  or  Initial 
Letters  of  Christ. — The  common  form   of  this 

,  and  also  the  form  having  the  P  reversed 
,  sometimes  occurs  by  itselij  "ts  on  bronze 


(Fortntuii,  H«b  Si.) 


(Tortaan,  SloL  U4 
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rings  found  in  Rome.  See  Vatican  ocUectioi 
(Nos.  15-25);  Fortnum  col- 
lection (Nos.  18,  19).«  See 
also  Boldetti,  Cimit.  p.  502,  Uv. 
3,  Nos.  29  and  31.  It  occurs  like- 
wise in  other  metals.  For  the 
Ca.stellani  ring  with  cloisons  of 
gold,  see  above.  A  ring  of 
massive  silver,  or  rather  mixed  metal^  in  tht 
collection  of  Lidv  Londesborough  (No.  183  of 
Mr.  Oofton  Croker's  catalogue)  bears  on  it< 
ovato-acuminate  bezel  the  ordinarv  form  of  the 
chrisma.  (Fortnum,  %.  s.  p.  283 ;  figured  in  Jonei'i 
Finger-ring  Lore,  p.  47.) 

The  separate  letters  P  and  X  occur  on  a  bronze 
ring  in  the  Vatican  collection  (No.  5).  The 
chrisma  is  also  frequently  found  along  with  the 
Alpha  and  Omega.  In  Mr.  Fortaum's  collection 
(No.  10)  the  chrisma  occurs  between  those  letters 
on  a  bronze  ring,  which  is  a  "circular  hoop  of 
convex  metal,  swelling  to  the  sctidb,  which  is  of 
lozenge  shape,**  upon  which  the  letters  are  en- 
graved; "the  shoulders  are  ornamented  with 
lozenge-shaped  panelling."  From  Rome,  of  the 
4th  or  5th  century.  \ArcK  Jmtm.  toL  xiri. 
p.  143;  vol.  xxviii.  p.  278.)  Also  on  another 
bronze  ring  from  Rome,  in  the  Vatican  coUeciioa 
(No.  16),  as  well  as  on  a  bone  or  ivory  ring, 
having  an  oval  bezel,  in  the  same  coUection 
(No.  26). 

The  same  combination  is  found  on  a  bronze 
ring,  whose  figure  is  given,  brought  to  Mr.  Fort- 
num from  Rome  (No. 
30);  the  loop  of  the  P 
is  reversed,  and  a  sheep 
is  standing  on  either 
side  of  the  bnse  of  the 
monogram,  the  limbs 
of  which  are  slightly 
wedge  -  shaped.  The 
hoop,  swelling  to  the 
shoulders,  ornamented  with  palm-branches,  is 
incised,  traces  of  niello  apparently  remainins! 
in  the  incisions,  as  well  as  in  the  incised  typ^ 
of  the  square  chaton ;  these  indicate  that  the 
ring  was  not  intended  for  sealing. 

The  palm  branch  is  placed  on  either  side  of 
the  chrisma  on  more  than  one  massive  bronze 
ring  found  in  the  Catacombs  of  Rome  (BoldeUi, 
Cimit.  p.  502,  Nos.  30  and  33).  The  chrisma  is 
also  found,  though  very  rai*e]y,  with  a  date 
expressed  by  the  name  of  the  reigning  emperor. 
There  is  an  ivory  ring,  recently  found  at  Lyons, 
of  large  size,  on  the  circular  bezel  of  which  a 
chrisma  with  long  stem  and  open  loop  is  aar* 
rounded  by  victobe  avg.  (he  was  associated 
as  emperor  in  Gaul  with  Maximns,  his  father, 
A.D.  383-388).  In  the  possession  of  C^snon 
Martigny,  who  figures  it  (OicL  des  Ant  dtrH, 
ed.  2,  s.  V.  Anneaux). 

The  chrisma  whose  stem  ends  in  a  star  is 
found  on  a  bronze  ring  in  the  Vatican  Museum 
(No.  11),  placed  between  two  stars,  a  word  of 
six  letters  (illegible)  being  underneath.  The 
chrisma  is  also  found  in  combination  with  Alpha 


(VartDvm.  "So.  SOl) 


•  Lord  Brajbrooke*B  collection  oontainod  "a  sli|i* 
bnmie  rinp: "  (No.  49  of  hln  CaUlogue).  whidi  appeara  to 
have  some  form  of  the  chrl-sma  (»•  app«Knt]y  s  ChristUa 
monogram");  It  is  said  to  have  been  fimnd  tn  the 
Thames.  Mr.  Foftnam  reaKmably  considera  that  it  Is 
probably  earlj  Christian  (In  Artk,  Joitm,  roL  aacvifl. 
p.  283). 
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(FMrtaom,  No.  1.) 


€md  OmegOy  and  with  a  Shipy  with  Human 
FgureSf  uDd  with  Acclamations  (see  under  those 
headings).  Mr.  Fortnum  remaj-ks  that  this 
symbol  alone  or  in  cumbination  is  found  more 
frequently  on  Christian  rings  than  any  other, 
but  it  cannot  be  considered  as  one  of  the  earlier 
symbols. 

The  initials  also  of  Jesus  Christ  (I  X),  or  the 
first  two  letters  of  Christ  (X  P),  occur  alone  or  in 
combination  with  some  other  symbol.  Mr.  Fort- 
num has  a  gold  triplex  ring,  found  in  Rome,  and 
probably  of  the  3rd  or  4th 

century  (No.  1).    The  three  

hoops  spring  from  one,  and 

widen  towards  the    bezel, 

between    which    a    beaded 

wire   nearly  fills  the  open 

8|)ace,  and  is  formed  upon 

the   bezel   into   X  crossed 

by  the  I.     The  same  form 

occurs  on  Gehs  (p.  722),  and  appears  to  be  of 

very  early  date,  according  to  some  before  A.D. 

312.     fortnum,  u.  «.  vol.  zxTiii.  p.  269.) 

The  P  X  or  X  ^,  being  the  two  first  letters 
of  XPICTOG  likewise  occur;  P  X  alone  on  a 
bronze  ring  in  the  Vatican  Museum  (No.  5),  and 
X  ^  in  conjunction  with  a  ship.     See  Ship. 

Mr.  Fortnum  figures  a  (so-called)  legionary 
ring  (No.  23,  repeated  in  Jones's  Finger-ring 
Lore^  ^,  47)  on  which  we  have  the  letters 
XI I XX  preceded  and  followed  by  an  M  appa- 
rently; also  the  letters  IXP,  at  some  distance 
from  these,  which  he  interprets  as  **  Christian," 
ue.  as  the  initials  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  rather 
to  be  suspected,  however,  that  it  is  a  num'^erical 
indication  of  some  sort ;  whether  P  has  any 
connexion  with  the  principes  or  pilani  or  praetw 
ria  cohorSy  or  be  something  altogether  different, 
is  not  very  easy  to  say.  Perhaps  an  inspection 
of  other  legionary  rings  might  help  in  the  inter- 
pretation. 

(8.)  Alpha  and  Omega,  This  most  ancient  con- 
junction of  Christian  symbols  occurs  on  a  bronze 
ring,  the  hoop  widening  towards  the  bezel  of 
which  the  margin  is  fluted ;  Catacombs  of  Rome 
(Boldetti,  Cimit  p.  502,  tav.  3,  n.  32 ;  repeated 
by  Martigny,  Did,  b.  v.  Anneaux).  The  letters 
are  more  frequently  accompanied  by  the  Chrisma 
(see  Chrisma). 

(9.)  Abmxas.  This  famous  word,  also  written 
AhrasaXf  is  said  to  have  been  the  invention  of 
Basilides,  a  Christian  gncratic,  but  is  very  rarely 
found  on  any  monuments  where  the  Christianity 
U  certain.  We  have,  however,  the  following :  "  A 
large  ivory  ring,  found  at  Aries,"  says  Mr.  King, 
**  bears  the  monogram  of  Christ,  between  a  and 
tf,  as  it  appears  on  the  coins  of  the  Gallic  princes 
of  the  4tn  century,  Magnentius  and  Decentius, 
bat  accompanied  by  the  title  ABPACAZ,  a  suf- 
ficient proof  of  the  identity  of  the  two  per- 
sonages in  the  estimation  of  its  owner."  {An- 
tiqtte  Grema,  p.  358.)  He  informs  the  writer 
that  it  was  formerly  in  the  Mertens-Schaff- 
bausen  collection. 

(10.)  JTte  Lamb, — ^Thu  occurs  as  the  symbol  of 
the  Saviour  and  of  the  Church ;  it  is  sometimes 
in  a  manifestly  Christian  connexion;  sometimes 
more  doubtfully  so.  A  silver  ring  with  octa- 
gonal bezel,  diameter  1  inch,  engraved  with  the 
Agnus  Dei,  The  lamb  looks  back  at  a  cross,  of 
which  the  upper  part  only  is  visible ;  seemingly 
of  late  work,  but  probably  not  too  late  for  this 


work  (Waterton's  collection.  No.  602,  Inv. 
Kens.  Mus.,  where  it  is  called  Roman  early 
Christian,  not  mentioned  by  Fortnum).  See 
also  above  under  Alpha  and  Oinega  (Fortnum, 
No.  30),  where  the  lambs  or  sheep  at  the  foot  of 
the  chrisma  signify  the  Church.  There  is  a  bronze 
signet  ring  in  the  Waterton  collection  (No.  4 
being  No.  604  inv.  Kens.  Mus.),  having  the  hoop 
formed  as  a  wreath  of  palms,  with  oval  bezel 
for  the  central  ornament,  bearing  a  lamb  incised 
thereon.  Above  and  in  front  of  the  lamb  are 
two  rude  branches ;  Roman  work  but  poor,  con- 
sidered both  in  the  inventory  and  by  Mr.  Fort- 
num to  be  CHiristian. 

(11.)  Lionj  as  the  Evangelistic  Symbol  of  St. 
Mark. — Gn   a  small    iron   ring,   with  circular 
hoop,  swelling  to  the  chaton  in  Mr.  Fortnum's 
collection  (No.  25)  is  engraved  a  lion  to  the  left 
in  a  crouching  position.     This 
ring,  which  he  considei-s  to  be      — ^CS^i^''^ 
probably  of  the  6th  century,     — *4j^3C— 
was  found  in  a  Coptic  village       ,v^^^^^  «   <» » 
near  the   temple   of  Medmet 
Aboo,  Thebes,  whence  the  Christians  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  Arabs  in  the  7th  century.     He 
plausibly  regards  the  lion  as  referring  to  St. 
Mark's  church  at  Alexandria.     (See  G£M3,  p. 
717,  b> 

(12.)  Saints  and  Human  Figures  (busts  or  full 
length)  vith  Christian  Emblems,  —  Under  this 
section  those  rings  which  have  heads  only  are 
not  included.  Most  of  the  following  seem  to  be 
representations  of  saints.  In  the  Waterton  col- 
lection (No.  6,  Inv.  No.  606)  is  a  massive  bronze 
ring,  1*2  inches  in  diameter,  of  rude  work,  per- 
haps Byzantine :  the  hoop  is  surmounted  by  a 
flat  circular  bezel,  on  which  is  engraved  an 
orante  with  subcircular  nimbus,  a  palm  branch 
on  either  side ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hoop 
is  a  smaller  "  tabular  sigillum  "  engraved  with  a 
Greek  cross.'  In  the  same  collection  (Inv.  No. 
619)  is  a  bronze  ring,  whose  hoop  does  not  swell 
towards  the  curved  circular  bezel :  upon  this  is 
engraved  in  very  poor  style  a  rude  bust  of  a 
saint,  with  an  oval  nimbus  round  the  head.  The 
labels  announce  it  to  be  Byzantine  work  of  about 
the  6th  century.  Diameter  0*9  inch.  Another 
and  rather  smaller  ring  in  the  same  collection 
(Inv.  608)  of  gold,  with  slender  hoop  not  swell- 
ing at  the  shoulders,  has  the  circular  bezel  en- 
graved with  the  bust  of  a  saint,  with  oval 
nimbus.  Gn  either  side  the  head  are  the 
letters  M  A  (for  Maria  ?).  The  style  resembles 
the  last;  but  the  ring  is  probably  at  least  as 
late  as  the  6th  century ;  perhaps  even  too  late 
for  the  present  work.  Mr.  Fortnum  has  a  bronze 
ring(No.26),  **  a  simple  hoop,  hoi  ding  a  square  ta- 
bular chaton,"  on  which 
is  engraved  a  draped 
male  figure  with  subcir- 
cular nimbus  standing 
before  a  cross  potent, 
which  springs  from  what 
seems  to  be  a  cnp  with 

bosses,  such  as    occur   of  (Fortnum,  Bfo.  SS.) 

glass  in  the  catacombs.     ''Possibly   Byzantine 

'  Mr.  Fortnum  mentions  in  the  same  place  that  the 
British  Moseum  has  a  remarkable  gold  ring  of  analogous 
form,  on  one  fkoe  of  which  are  three  Interlaced  triangles, 
and  on  the  other  intertwined  circular  lines  leaving  the 
form  of  a  croiss  in  the  centre.    These  IhMs  and  uthen  on 
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work  of  the  6th  or  7th  century;  obtained  in 
Athens."  In  the  eame  collection  ie  an  iron  ring 
(No.  22X  of  which  metal  Tery  few  ringt  hare 


siinrired  in  tolerable  condition;  on  the  flat 
raised  octagonal  bezel  are  engraved  two  figarea, 
very  probably  intended,  aa  Mr.  Fortnum  sng- 
gesu,  for  SS.  Peter  and  Paol  (Pkteb  and 
Paul,  and  Mi£DalaX  the  chriama  between  their 
hea'iit,  while  on  the  eight  sides  of  the  inversely 
truncato-conical  socket  or  stem  of  bezel  are 
engraved  eight  fignres  imperfectly  preserved, 
proi'ably  saints.  Perhaps  of  the  4th  or  5th 
century  (Mr.  Fortnam  assigns  no  date).  Ob- 
tained in  London,  but  probably  of  Italian  woxic. 
The  same  collection  in  Hne  contains  a  bronze 
ring  (No.  15),  with  rounded  hoop  slightly  swell- 
ing to  the  shoulders,  bearing  a 
plain  circular  bezel,  on  which  is 
engraved  a  female  draped  quite 
to  the  feet,  having  the  chrisma 
(with  loop  reversed)  on  each 
(rofteam.  No.  lA.)  side  of  the  head,  and  a  bird, 
probably  a  dove,  on  either  side 
of  her  feet.  Possibly  an  emblem  of  the  church 
feeding  her  Jew  and  Gentile  children.  Found 
in  the  catacombs,  probably  that  of  St.  Calixtus, 
and  presented  by  Padre  Garrucci  to  Mr.  Fort- 
num :  they  assign  it  to  the  4th  century. 

There  are  a  few  others  of  this  class  which 
seem  rather  too  late  for  the  present  work.  One 
in  the  Waterton  collection  (Inv.  No.  629X  gold 
with  full-faced  bust  on  the  circular  bezel,  with 

a  Greek  cross  and  legend  AVFRET,  seemingly 
Anglo-Saxon  work :  it  l>ear8  some  resemblance 
to  the  unique  aureus  of  Bishop  Wulfrod  in  the 
British  Museum. 

(13.)  Imperial  Persimagea  m  connexion  with 
Christianity. — ^As  in  the  analogous  case  of  gems, 
these  occur  but  rarely  on  rings.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  most  important  example  m  the  Mnseum 
at  Palermo,  which  has  been  well,  though  not  fully, 
described  and  illustrated  by  Salinas  and  Ugdulena ; 
and  reproduced  by  a  beautiful  figure  in  gold  and 
colours.  It  is,  as  the  former  observes,  a  veritable 
prodigy  for  the  minuteness  of  the  work  in  niello 
with  which  it  is  ornamented.  The  date  and 
principal  subject  appear  to  be  satisfactorily  made 
out :  viz.,  the  espousals  and  coronation  of  the 
em{)eror  Heraclins  and  his  wife  £udocia  (a.D. 
610).  It  was  found  at  Syracuse,  along  with 
coins  of  Constans  II.,  the  grandson  of  Eudoda, 


the  hoop  are  in  niello.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  cnrloos 
ring  fiilLi  below  our  period;  the  dmple  triangle,  however, 
occurs  on  various  early  monumenti  as  an  emblem  of 
the  Trinity.  Sure  Triakgu;  Tarairr.  Prebendary 
Walooit,  however,  oljserves  thai  three  iDterlacfng 
triangles  do  occur  in  the  9th  century  (Sacred  Arch.  p. 
2S4> 


who  transported  the  seat  of  empire  thither, 
and  died  there  in  668.  The  gold  hoop  is 
slender  and  octagonal,  and  bears  upon  seven 
of  its  flat  sides  as  many  scriptural  sub- 
jects. Salinas  interprets  only  the  first  and  last 
They  appear  to  be  as  follows :— (1.)  The  Jnnm- 
cuition.  The  Virgin  in  dark  dress  holds  s 
basket  (calathus)  and  ....?;  the  angel  on  the 
right  in  white  (silver).  (2.)  T/te  SaiutitioH. 
Mary,  as  before,  and  EUzabeth,  in  a  paler  dress, 
kiss  each  other ;  they  stand  between  two  Greek 
crosses  supported  by  a  whit«  (silver)  pede^tai. 
(3.)  Tke  Infant  Saviour  at  Bethlehem.  A  care? 
(darkish) :  the  Infant  stretched  out  above :  the 
Virgin  on  the  left;  heads  of  two  oxen  (?)  in  the 
distance.  (4.)  Adotxttion  of  the  Mngi,  Vir^n, 
with  circulu*  nimbus,  seated,  bearing  the  Infant 
on  her  lap,  on  the  left :  the  three  Magi  in  trun- 
cated caps  (like  modem  cylindrical  hats,  not 
Phrygian  caps  as  on  Medals),  advance  towards 
her.  (5.)  Hub  Baptism.  The  Baptist,  with  nimbos, 
places  his  hands  over  the  head  of  Jesus,  with 
nimbus  {?%  who  stands  in  the  Jordan  up  to  ths 
middle  ;  on  the  oppo^ite  bank  two  figures,  appar- 
ently angels  (mostly  in  silver).  (6.)  UnoerioMj 
perhape  Jenu  brought  before  I*Hate,  A  figure 
with  helmet  and  cuirass  (?),  is  on  the  let\;  s 
figure  with  nimbus  in  the  centre ;  another  figure, 
not  fully  draped,  on  the  left  (7.)  The  Visit  to 
the  Sepulchi  e.  A  subrylindrical  structure  with 
dome,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  a  cross; 
two  female  figures  on  the  left,  one  in  dark,  one 
in  pale  dress:  opposite  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tomb  an  angel  in  white  (silver).  The  length 
ocnupied  by  these  seven  subjects  is  about  three 
and  a  half  inches ;  the  breadth  rather  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  bezel  is  elevated 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  hoop ;  the 
socket  is  keeled,  bearing  on  the  upper  part  the 
following   barbarously  spelt  legend,   to   which 

a  Greek  cross  is  prefixed:  OC  OJriAON 
6YA0KIAC  €CT€<t>ANOCAC  HMAC, 
nearly  aa  Ps.  v.  12  (LXX)  where  we  have  «r 
8«Ay  cv5oirittV  ^OTe^t^aKros  iitias*  There  is 
kverj  likelihood  that  the  Empress  Eudoda  is 
here  enigmatically  described;  who,  together 
with  her  husband  Heracliua,  are  represented  in 
white  (silver)  on  ihe  subcircular  chaton,  wh<Bc 
diameter  is  nearly  half  an  inch ;  a  dark  figure 
with  subcircular  nimbus  standing  between  theo^ 
which  is  doubtless  intended  for  the  Saviour,  who 
occupies  a  similar  position  on  coins  of  Romanas 
IV.  and  his  wife  EudociaK  (1067-1070).  descriUJ 
and  figured  by  Sabatier,  Man.  B/z.  vol.  ii.  p.  169, 
pi.  L  n.  11.  The  espousal  and  coronation  of 
Heraclins  took  place  on  the  same  day,  so  that 
this  ring  may  be  con&idered  to  commemorate 
both  events  (Salinas,  u.  a.  pp.  57-59,  tsv.  a. 
No.  I). 

(14.)  Aod-imations  sometimes  aooompankd  by 
Nnmesand  Portraitsof  the  Oumer^, — Several  nap 
of  bronze  are  engraved  with  the  inscription  yitaj 
or  IN  DEO  VIVAS,  either  at  length  (with  slight 
variations)  or  in  monogram,  the  chrisma  being 


<  The  writer  must  confess  to  having  had  a  miaf^Ticic 
that  this  Is  the  Eudocla  of  the  ring ;  tlie  nfmbos  of  tbe 
S.iviour,  however,  Is  different  in  the  tvo  cases;  oq  xia 
ring  it  seems  to  be  simply  subcircular;  on  the  ck.<m 
it  is  cracirorm.  The  drvumstanoea  of  Che  fiodiag  po'ol 
strongly  to  Eudoda,  wife  of  HeraclittB. 
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mnetimes  added.  One,  in  Mr.  Fortnnm's  coI< 
lection,  finely  pre- 
served, found  in  one  of 
the  catacombs  in  the 
Via  Appia  at  Rome, 
bears  the  chrisma  and 
006ME  VIVAS  on  the 
circular  face  of  an  in- 
versely conical  bezel 
(No.  20).  Another  in 
the  Vatican  haa  a  square 
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bezel  inscribed 


VIVAS 
IN  DEO 


(No.  6).     A  similar  one 
in  the  Waterton  collec- 
tion (No.  3 1 ).    Another  <r««to«».  So.  ao.) 
with  ribbon  hoop,  with  sessile  square  bezel  and 
retrograde  legend,  mentioned  by  De  Rossi  as 


belonging  to  Sig.  Castellani,  has 


VIVAI 
INDEX} 


(BuU. 


Arch.  Crist.  1874,  pp.  76-79,  tav.  ii.,  where  the 
two  following  will  also  be  found).  The  same 
inscription,  but  with  DiO,  on  a  similar  ring, 
foand  at  Chiusi:  vivai  is  considered  by  iJe 
Rossi  to  stand  for  vivaL  A  label  found  near 
Uodena  has  the  tace**  inscribed  with  the  same 


words  in  different  order 


IN   DEO 
VIVAS 


A  more  interesting  ring  of  octangular  form 
in  the  Museum  of  tne  University  of  Perugia, 
reads  round  the  right  sides  as  follows : 

>^  I  8P  I  £R  I  IN  I  DB  I  OV  I  IV  I  AS. 
Spca^  in  Deo  vivaSy  where  Spes  appears  to  be  a 
proper  name,  as  it  certainly  is  in  some  other 
inscriptions.  Mr.  Fortnum  has  other  bronze 
octagonal  flat-banded  rings  (Nos.  3,  4)  read- 
ing DONATE  BIBAS  (ue.  vivos)  IN  DFX),  and 
V.  I.  V.  I.  N.  D.  £.  O,  both  from  Rome  ;  probably 
of  the  4th  century.  Mr.  Fortnum  has  also  a 
bronze  ring  with  flat  circular  bezel  and  circular 
hoop,  which  is  decorated  with  palm  branches  in 
lozenge-shaped  panels;  the  monogram,  deeply 
cut  on  the  bezel,  is  rendered  by  the  Chev.  de 
Ro8«l,  Deus-Dona  vivas  in  Deo;  Deus-dona,  like 
Deusdedit,  &c.,  being  a  proper  name  (that  of  the 
owner)  and  still  surviving  in  the  French  Dieu- 
donne,  as  Mr.  Fortnum  observes.  Good  work  of 
the  4th  century,  found  in  Rome.  The  device  on 
this  ring  (No.  16)  figured  above,  and  on  another 
in  the  same  collection  (No.  20)  described  above,  is 
reversed,  as  the  rings  are  intended  for  signets. 

There  are  also  a  few  of  gold  bearing  the  same 
acclamation,  the  most  important  of  these  being 
fonnd  in  1860  near  Masignano,  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Kermo  in  central  Italy  in  a  tomb 
made  of  large  slabs  of  stone,  containing  some 
bones  of  the  deceased  and  fragments  of  gold. 

This  splendid  ring  is  of  

gold  of  duplex  form, 
the  united  bezels  being 
acutely  ovate.  On  one 
is  engraved  the    name 

FIUNANDA      (the       two 

l.ist  letters  each  in  a 

line  by  itself),  and  on 

the  other  are  two  lines  VIVAS  IN  DEO  followed 

by  a  star.     Six  beads  meet  the  juncture  of  the 


(Fbrtnnm,  No.  >7.) 


b  It  is  called  *  sigillo  In  bronzo/  and  though  about 


bezels  on  each  side ;  the  hoop  (ronnded  exter- 
nally, plane  internally)  diminishes  in  width  from 
the  bezel.  Weight,  €ve  and  a-half  penny  weights. 
Probably  of  the  latter  part  of  the  3rd  or  of  the 
beginning  of  the  4th  century.  Formerly  in 
the  poiscasion  of  Don  Antonio  Donati,  late 
librarian  of  the  college  of  the  Sapienza  at  Rome, 
now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Fortnum  (No.  27). 
See  also  Palm,  where  the  inscription  is  simply 
VIVAS.  A  gold  ring  found  at  Caetobriga 
(Troye  T)  in  Lusitania,  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
king  of  Portugal,  of  octagonal  form,  has  on  seven 
of  the  sides  AL  |  oi  |  OS  |  ae  |  vi  I  va  |  bin,  tht* 
eighth  side  being  a  monograni  prooably  intended 
for  KvpM  (hardly  for  Christo)  Hiibner,  Insc. 
Ifis/u  Christ  n.  204.  A  gold  ring  found  at 
Silchester  about  1780  has  the  hoop  formed  into 
ten  squares,  in  one  of  which  is  a  Vude  head 
inscribed  venvs,  and  in  the  other  sbnecianb 
VIVAS,  followed  by  iindb  for  In  Deo ;  a  pagan 
ring  Christianized,  see  Gems,  p.  714«  b.  {ArchieO' 
logiOj  vol.  viii.  (1787),  p.  449;  Hiibner,  Inscr. 
Brit.  p.  234,  n.  1305.)*  Other  acclamations  are 
more  rarely  met  with.  On  the  circular-oval 
bezel  of  a  bronze  ring  in  the  Vatican  (No.  12) 
are  inscribed  two  words  separated  by  a  trans- 
verse line,  which  Mr.  Soden  Smith  suggests  may 
be  read  Kvptc  Swrcp.  The  Abbtf  Uochet  has 
published  a  bronze  ring,  reading  IN  52  |  nvmi  | 
NE  A,  seemingly  for  In  Dei  nomine.  Amen  (Le 
Blant,  Inscr,  chrit.  de  la  Qaule^  tom.  ii.  p.  73). 
On  an  angular  (semi-hezagonal)  silver  ring, 
with  broad  ribbon-hoop,  we  have  on  one  side 
the  name  of  the  owner  Leubacius  in  two  lines 


LEVBA 
CIVS 


and  on  part  of  the  semicircular  ribbon 


opposite  a  monogram  with  an  I  on  each  side  of 
it,  which  has  been  supposed  to  read  In  nomine 
Dei  (Le  Blant,  u.  s.  p.  561,  n.  672  A,  pi.  90,  n. 
538).  A  brass  ring,  found  in  £gypt,  now  pre- 
served in  the  museum  at  Leyden,  bears  an  in- 
scription in  two  lines,  €IC©  P  €00  C*^* 
$96s).  The  chrisma  certifies  the  Christianity  of 
the  ring,  which  is  doubtless  of  tolerably  early 
date  (B<}ckh,  Corp.  Inscr.  Graec  n.  9059). 

(15.)  With  L&iends  containmg  Profession  of 
Faith  by  the  Owners, — 'A  Roman  gold  thumb  ring 
supposed  by  Hubner  to  be  of  the  Christian  period, 
found  in  1823  near  Castor  in  Norfolk,  bears  the 
legend  oonstani  (no)  fidesb,  apparently  foi 
(hnstanti  fides  (Archaeol.  vol.  xxiii.  (1831)  p. 
366,  and  vol.  xxi.  p.  547,  with  figure ;  Hiibner, 
Inscr.  Brit,  n.  1301,  who  observes,  "Similia 
etiam  alibi  reperta  sunt").  The  legend  seems 
clearly  intended  to  shew  that  its  possessor  was 
a  Christian.  This  fact  which  is  more  fully 
expressed  on  the  gold  Saxon  ring,  now  to   be 

3  inches  long,  seems  to  have  been  intended  for  the 
bezel  of  a  ring. 

*  Two  gold  lings  have  been  foand  In  England,  which 
Htlbner  and  others  regard  as  Christian  or  as  "aevl 
Chrlfltlani;"  one  in  Suffulk,  reading  OAVMHEI 
Z  H  0  A 1 0  (figured  in  Ji  mea's  Finger^ring  Lore^  p.  256), 
another  found  at  Corbridga  of  heauUfQl  pierced  work, . 
the  letters  b<'ing  cut  A  ^oMr,  reading  AEMILIA 
ZESES  (deMTlbed  and  figured  In  Artk.  Joum.  vU.  p. 
192;  but  Me  Mr.  Portnum'tf  remarks  on  lu  age  in  vol. 
xxvi.  p.  148).  For  thesn  and  other  ring«  lound  in 
England  which  may  probably  be  Chrtfltlan,  bat  whleh 
do  ntit  give  dear  signs  of  their  Christianity,  see  Htlbner, 
Inscr.  Brit.  p.  284. 
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described,  whose  workmanship,  to  judge  from 
the  fi^re,  bears  considerable  reeemblance  to  the 
coins  of  OtTa,  and  may  therefore  probably  be  of 
or  about  the  8th  century.  The  ring  is  of  con- 
siderable thickness,  the  hoop  being  composed  of 
beautiful  chain  or  rather  plait-work  which 
encloses  an  oval-headed  bezel  nearly  1  inch  by 
three-quarters,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  small 
bust  with  jewelled  bead-band  or  diadem,  the 
collar  being  similarly  onuuncnted ;  around  it 
in  letters  evidently  of  early  date,  momcn  ehlla 
FID  IN  XPO  {PideB  in  CAristo).  Found  in  a 
meadow  at  Boeington,  Hants.  Now  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  (/oum.  Archaeol. 
Assoc,  vol.  i.  (1846)  p.  341  (with  fig.);  Jones's 
Fh^fer^rinj  Lort",  p.  63  (same  fig.). 

To  the  above  distinctly  C!hristian  subjects  is 
to  be  added  one  taken  from  the  Old  Testament, 
which,  however,  was  regarded  as  a  typical  repre- 
sentation of  the  great  sacrifice  of  the  death  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  of  his  resurrection  following 
thereon. 

(16.)  Sacrifice  of  AiroAam.— Thi^  aubject, 
though  found  on  various  other  works  of  Chris- 
tian antiquity,  b  so  rare  upon  metal  rings  that 
only  a  single  example  seems  hitherto  to  have 


(roatBvm,  Ho.  ISO 

occurred.  In  Mr.  Fortnum*s  collection  (No.  29) 
is  a  bronze  ring  with  highly  projecting  bezel  of 
square  form ;  the  hoop  is  a  ainqde  circle  of  angular 
projection  externally.  On  the  square  face  the 
subject  is  deeply  engraved.  In  the  centre  is 
Abraham,  holding  a  knife  with  point  upwards 
in  bis  right  hand,  and  the  head  of  Isaac,  who 
kneels  before  the  altar  of  piled  wood,  with  his 
left.  He  seems  suddenly  to  have  caught  sight 
of  the  ram,  which  stands  below  a  tree.  Between 
Abraham's  head  and  the  knife  appears  an  un- 
certain object,  which  Mr.  Fortnnm  with  great 
probability  explains  to  be  the  angel,  but  which 
Fadre  Ga]:rucci  suggests  may  be  rays  of  light, 
symbol  of  the  Divine  voice  restraining  Abraham, 
and  which  the  Chev.  de  Rossi  thinks  may  be 
the  volume  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures  tied  with 
a  ribbon  proclaiming  to  all  generations  that 
Abraham  should  be  blessed  in  his  posterity ; 
but  these  explanations  seem  less  probable. 

Apart  from  these  had  better  be  described  two 
other  forms  of  rings :  one  in  the  shape  of  a  foot 
the  other  of  the  common  circular  form,  but  in 
combination  with  a  key. 

(17.)  Foot'Shaped  Rings. — ^The  bezel  sometimes 
assumes  the  form  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  or 
rather  of  the  shoe ;  and  the  rings  of  this  form 
appear  to  have  been  in  most  cases,  if  not  all, 
used  as  signet-rings  to  indicate  the  possession  of 
the  things  so  sealed.  Bronze  rings  of  this  form 
have  been  found  in  the  Roman  catacombs,  either 
bearing  the  name  of  the  owner,  e.g.  a  massive 
ring,  labelled  IVSTVS  accompanied  by  a  star  or 
doable  cross  (Curt,  SynU  de  Ant,  p.  398,  from 
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Aringhi,  J?.  S.  ii.  698),  or  h.iring  the  chrismt 
with  horizontal  stroke  at  the  top,  and  two 
pellets  a>>ove  and  below,  as  one  in  the  Kircheris4 
Museum  (Perret,  u.  s.  pi.  xi.  n.  6),  or  as  a  lari^er 
one  in  the  same  Museum  which  reads  SPix  ix 
DEO  (retrograde).  (Perret,  u.s.  pi.  xi.  n.  5.)i 
See  also  I>e  Koasi  {BulL  di  Arch.  Crist.  1874,  y. 
77,  tav.  ii.  n.  5)  for  a  fine  similar  example  from 
Capena ;  and  one  in  Momrasen,  Inscr.  Reg.  AV  <p. 
n.  6310,  §  290,  now  at  Naples  (apparently  Dot 
retrograde).  There  is  a  foot-shaped  ring  in 
the  Vatican  Museum  (No.  25);  also  another 
in  the  same  Museum  (No.  13),  engraved  with 
8AVIV,  t.tf.  vitas  (re- 
versed), evidently  in- 
tended for  stamping. 
Mr.  Fortnnm  has  one 
*'tbe  bezel  of  which 
sunnounts  the  swelling 
shoulders  of  a  hoop  of 
half-round  wire,  and  is 
shaped  as  the  sole  of  a 
shoe  npon  which  is 
coarsely  incised  IN  DBO 
with  a  continuous 
border-line  of  punctua- 
tions" (No.  31).  He 
thinks  that  **  this  ring 
could  hardly  have  been 
ased  for  stamping  or 
sealing,  as  the  lettering  reads  rightly  on  the 
ring  and  would  of  course  be  inverted  in  the 
impression.*' 

Mr.  Fortnum  observes  that  this  is  a  form  <^ 
ring  previously  and  contemporaneousl  j  used  bv 
pagans,  and  that  similar  rings  bearing  names 
and  words  that  cannot  be  assumed  as  Christian  ^ 
are  preserved  in  the  Castellani,  the  Watertoo, 
British  Museum,  and  other  collections. 

The  form  of  the  foot  is  in  allusion  to  the  an- 
cient adage  of  the  jurists,  **  Quicquid  pes  tons 
calcaverit  tuum  erit,"  on  which  Paul  de  Castro 
(lib.  i.  De  acq.  veL  amitt.  foss.)  writM  :  **  >'eta 
quod  pedes  sunt  instrumentum  aptum  ad  ao 
quirendam  possessionem  naturalem :"  see  Pel- 
licia,  de  Ecd.  PoUt.  tom.  iii.  p.  227,  quoted  by 
Martigny,  Anrwaux  des  prem.  Chr^,  p.  3]^ 
also  Diet,  s.  V.  Anneaux.  It  is,  however,  just 
possible  that  such  rings  of  this  form  as  were  not 
intended  for  sealing  or  stamping  may  have  been 
symbolical  of  walking  with  Ood  (IN  DEO),  and 
having  attained  the  end  of  the  pilgrimage  in 
safety,  as  among  the  pagans  votive  images  ef 
feet  expressed  a  safe  return  from  a  journey. 
See  Martigny,  Diet.  s.  v.  Plantes  de  Pied. 

(18.)  Rings  Kith  Key  attached.— This  class  of 
rings  is  by  no  means  exclusivelj  Christian; 
several  without  any  emblems,  and  one  hsTing 
rudder  between  two  ears  of  corn  on  the  onrx 
chaton  (see  pp.  34,  35),  are  figured  by  licetas 
(de  AntUis  Ant.)  In  the  plate  at  the  beginning 


J  In  the  Vatican  Museum  there  is  a  stamii,  fenned  u 
the  sole  of  a  shoe,  of  larger  siae  than  the  riniBB  of  thit 
form,  which  haft  the  same  legend,  with  letters  rersrsed 
and  inciS4<l.  Fortnnm  in  Arch.  Jdum.  zzTJiL  (ISTI) 
p.  2^0.    It  may  have  been  made  for  a  ring. 

k  The  large  bronse  ring  engraved  FOKmnva  aoeeaK 
panied  by  an  ivy  leaf;  figured  by  Boldetti  (Ofmit  p.  SM 
n.  38),  an<  by  Perret  and  Martigny  after  him,  is  to  all 
likelihood  Christian,  having  been  found  in  the  catKi^bs 
but,  like  several  others  of  the  nine  class,  has  bsea 
omitted  here. 
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ef  his  work.  (Nos.  2,  3,  i,  5, 6, 7, 8.)  They  have 
been  called  by  hiin  and  others  anuli  ud  cloves 
(tt.  8.  c.  zxix.),  bat  whether  this  expression  occurs 
ill  any  ancient  authors  the  writer  cannot  say. 
Some  of  these  found  in  Holland  as  Lipsius  ob- 
serves, are  of  iron,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been 
worn  by  slaves  or  common  soldiers.  (Ejccurs.  B.  ad 
Tac.  Amu  ii.)  Others,  however,  have  been  found 
in  the  catacombs,  some  of  which  Boldetti  figures. 
{Cimit.  p.  506,  Kos.  36,  37.)  Most  of  these  have 
no  Christian  symbols ;  but  Mr.  Fortnum  possesses 
a  bronze  finger-ring  with 
key  attached,  of  which  a 
figure  is  given.  '*  It  is  a 
simple  hoop,  the  bezel  of 
which  is  slightly  raised 
and  flattened,  and  from 
the  side  of  which  projects 
a  small  neck,  attaching  a 
circular  table  flattened 
towards  the  ring.  This 
is  pierced  with  a  cross  which  is  surrounded  with 
a  circular  depression  or  bordering."  The  key 
opened  the  lock  by  lifting  a  latch.  The  cross  he 
regards  as  a  Christian  emblem :  but  this  can 
hardly  be  looked  upon  as  certain.  Obtained  in 
Rome,  and  regarded  by  its  possessor  **  as  perhaps 
of  the  4th  centurv."  (No.  32.)  In  the  Vatican 
Museum  is  a  similar  ring,  believed  to  have  been 
found  in  the  Catacombs.  (No.  1.)  Speaking  of 
this  kind  of  ring,  Possidius  (  Vit.  Aug.  c.  24,  in 
fine  opentm  ejm)^  says  that  St.  Augustine  never 
wore  them  himself.  **Domus  ecclesiae  curam 
onmemque  substantiam  ad  vices  clericis  delegabat 
et  credebat.  Nunquam  clavem,  nunquam  anulum 
in  manu  habens,  sed  ab  eisdem  domus  praepositis 
cuncta  et  accepta  et  erogata  notabantur."  His 
signet  ring  (with  profile  portrait)  mentioned 
below,  he  most  probably  did  wear.  Gregory 
the  Great  (see  the  references  in  Boldetti,  Cimit. 
p.  507)  gave  golden  key-rings  of  this  kind, 
which  had  touched  the  body  of  St.  Peter,  or  in 
which  a  filing  of  his  chain  was  inlaid,  to  princes 
as  a  si>ecies  of  relic,  accompanied  by  his  bene- 
diction. A  beautiful  gol4  key-ring,  found  near 
Bologna,  may  very  possibly  have  been  one  of 
the»c.  (Fortnum  in  Arch.  Joum.  vol.  zxxiii. 
pp.  110-112  with  fig.).  Rings  had  indeed  been 
alrcailv  used  as  r<»liquarie8. 

Before  this  time  Macrina,  the  sister  of  St. 
Gregory  of  Kyssa,  had  obtained  a  piece  of  the 
true  cross,  lately  discovered  bv  Helena,  and  had 
it  inclosed  beneath  the  bezel  of  an  iron  ring,  on 
whicb  a  cross  was  al^  engraved:  she  wore  it 
next  her  heart.  (Greg.  Nyss.  m  Vita  Macr.  in 
Migne,  Patrol  Gr.  vol.  xlvi.  p.  990.) 

Another  fine  gold  key-ring,  with  wards  formed 
of  nine  Greek  crosses,  reading  aocipe  dvlcis 
on  the  chaton,  and  hvltis  anmis  on  the 
hoop,  may  have  been  meant  for  a  new  year's 
gift.     ^ArcL  Joum.  vol.  xxix.  p.  305.) 

2.  ROTAL  RiKGS. 

It  is  certain  that  olficial  rings  were  in 
use  from  an  early  ])eriod  among  the  Christina 
sovereigns  of  France.  There  were  signet  rings 
entni»t«d  to  the  keeping  of  a  high  otficial,  who 
in  Merovingian  times  was  called  Referendaritu^ 
sometimes  an  ecclesiastic.  Thus  Sig^bert  the 
Second,  king  of  Austasia  (638-670),  appointed 
St.  Bonit  us,  bishop  of  Clermont,  his  referemlarius, 
**■  anulo  ez  mann  regis  accepto  "  (  Vita  S.  Buniti, 


15  Jan.).  Audoenus  or  Dado  was  the  referen- 
darius  of  Dagobert  the  Great,  father  of  the 
above-named  Sigebert,  so  called,  as  Aimo  tells 
{Ecd.  Hist.  iv.  14),  '*quod  ad  eum  omnes 
publicae  deferrentur  conscriptiones,  tpseque  eas 
annulo  regis  sive  si^illo  ab  eo  sibi  commisso 
muniret  sen  formaret.'  Audoenus  was  at  this 
time  probably  a  layman,  but  be  became  arch- 
bi^op  of  Rouen  in  640.    [See  Seals.]  ^ 

3.  Episcopal  Rinqs  in  G£Neral  ;  albo  Rinos 

OF     ISVEStlTUttE     AND    THE    RXNQ    OF    THE 

Fisherman. 

That  bishops,  ia  common  with  other  Christians, 
possessed  rings  in  very  early  times,  is  easy  to 
prove ;  but  when  the  ring  was  first  employed  as 
a  badge  of  their  ofilics  it  is  more  difficult  to  say. 
The  earliest  example  now  known  oi  the  posses- 
sion of  a  ring  by  a  bishop  is  probably  that  of 
Cains,  bishop  of  Rome,  283-296.  When  his 
toinb  was  opened  in  the  year  1622  there  were 
found  therein  three  coins  of  Diocletian,  in  whose 
reign  he  suffered  martyrdom,  and  also  his  ring 
(**  sanctissimi  pontificis  anulus  adinventus  est "), 
see  Aringhi,  Jiom.  Subt,  lib.  iv.  c.  48,  vol.  ii.  p. 
426  ;  Boldetti,  Cimit.  pp.  102,  103.  It  does  not 
appear  what  has  become  of  it.  Eusebius,  bishop 
of  liouie,  A.D.  310,  is  said  to  have  borne  the 
monogram  of  Christ  on  one  side  of  the  seal  of  his 
ring  and  that  of  his  own  name  on  the  other. 
(Da  Saussay,  Paiwpl.  Epito,  p.  215.)  In  the  Ken- 
sington Museum  a  ring  (l>Io.  7442  amongst  the 
Waterton  collection)  is  thus  described: — *'  Riogy 
silver  gilt.  An  episcopal  ring,  fluted  shank, 
from  which  rises  a  long  stem  and  collet,  set  with 
an  antique  paste.  Third  or  fourth  century. 
Found  in  Lombardy.  Diameter  IJ  inch  by  J. 
Given  by  Sir  James  Hudson,  K.C.B."  It  does 
not  appear  why  the  ring  is  even  regarded  as 
Christian,  much  less  as  episcopal.  Possibly  the 
circumstances  of  the  discovery  might  throw  light 
on  this  matter.  The  pale  ground  of  paste  is 
inlaid  with  eight  red  and  blue  triangular 
tessellae,  also  apparently  of  paste :  they  are  not 

1  It  does  not  appear  tbat  kings  received  rings  at  their 
ooroustion  till  after  the  time  of  Cbarlemagne.  Mothlog 
is  said  of  the  ring  in  the  earliest  coronation  service 
known,  that  of  £«bert,  archbishop  of  York  (732-767). 
See  Martene  dt  Ant.  Kcd.  JUL  lib.  ii.  c.  10,  Ordo  i. 
But  in  Ordo  iv.  Ad  benedioendum  regtm  Franeorum^  a 
form  Ls  given  for  the  delivery  of  the  ring.  This  is  described 
as  &B  MS.  oodice  Ratoldi  cMtatis  Cor  beientii,'  who  may 
perhaps  be  the  same  as  a  writer  of  that  name  mentioned 
by  Fabricius,  supposed  to  be  of  the  10th  century  (^Bibi. 
Med.  et  imf.  iMtin.).  It  runs  thus:  ** Aocipe  anulom 
signaculum  videlicet  sanctae  fidei,  solldltatem  regnl, 
augmentum  potentiae  per  quae  scias  triumphal!  poteiitla 
hostes  repellcre,  haere#ee  destruere,  subditos  coadunare, 
et  catholicae  fidei  perseverabiUtate  connecti.  Per  tiC** 
The  earliest  French  king  who  received  episcopal  coro^ 
nation  at  all  was  Pepin,  according  to  Martene; 
but  we  do  not  find  that  either  he  or  Charlemagne 
received  a  ring  thereat.  The  earliest  (real  or  pretended) 
example  of  an  English  king  receiving  a  ring  at  his 
consecration  known  to  the  writer  is  given  in  a  Vita  et 
Pasaio  S.  Jidmundi  Regie,  printed  in  the  Appendix  to 
Batteley*s  Antiq.  &  Bdmundi  Burgi,  p.  1 1 9  sqq.  where 
it  Is  recorded  of  Offa,  king  of  the  Eafit  Angles  (rather  of 
the  East  Saxons),  that  he  designated  in  855  Edmund  as 
his  successor, "  jussltque  ut  anulum  siium  sibi  deferrent, 
quern  aoceperit  ab  eplscopo  in  regni  Entanglorum 
promotione."  But  the  whole  story  seems  to  be  apocry- 
phal.   See  Butler,  Livts  qf  the  SdintSt  Nov.  20. 
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qaiU    njiited,    bat    resemble  a  tUr  of   eigbt 
rays. 

St.  Aagnstine  had  a  signet-ring  (anul as),  ''qni 
exprimit  faciem  hominis  attendentis  in  latns," 
meaning  apitarently  a  head  seen  in  profile. 
[GivMS,  p.  719.]  A  letter  of  CloTis  is  addressed 
to  the  G  illican  bishops,  circa  a.d.  51 1,  in  which 
be  promises  to  recognise  their  letters  as  authen- 
tic,  provided  they  were  signed  with  their  ring 
(*'  vestro  anolo  signatas  '*).  (Greg.  Tnron.  Op, 
Append,  p.  1327,  ed.  Bened. ;  col.  1158,  ed. 
Migne,  Patrol,  t.  Ixxi  ).  The  seals  probably 
bore  their  names  or  monograms. 

About  the  same  time  Avitus  bishop  of  Vienne 
writes  to  his  brother,  Apollinaris  bishop  of 
Valentia,  how  he  would  wish  his  signet-ring  to  be 
made.  The  ring  was  to  be  of  iron,  not  massive, 
formed  of  two  dolphins,  with  their  heads  on  the 
side  op(>osite  to  the  bezel,  and  their  foriced  tails 
meeting  each  other  around  a  double  seal  turning 
on  two  pivots ;  on  one  fad^  which  was  to  be 
electrum  (pale  gold),  his  own  name  was  to  be 
engraved  in  monogram  (**  latitabunda  **) ;  on  the 
other  side,  a  bright  green  stone  (**Temans 
lapillus  "),  bis  name  was  to  be  written  in  full 
{""  publics  ").  Such  at  least  Appears  to  be  the 
meaning  of  his  directions,  which  are  given  as  he 
aays  *'panIlo  hilarius,"  but  which  might  have 
b«;en  better  described  as  **  pnuUo  obscurius."" 
Such  monograms  had  become  fashionable  about 
this  time,  both  in  metal  and  in  stone,  on  seals  or 
on  coins ;  and  the  passage  of  Symmachus,  relating 
to  the  intricacy  of  his  own  monogram  on  his 
seal  is  sutficiently  well  known  (lib.  ii.,epist.  12). 
Amulphus,  bishop  of  Metz,  in  ▲.D.  614,  took  for 
his  seal  a  milk-white  cornelian,  bearing  a  fish 
wirh  its  head  above  the  basket  in  which  it  is 
contained,  on  either  side  of  which  is  a  smaller 

■  llie  text  of  this  most  dlflBcalt  psewge  is :— **Slgna- 
torium  igi'Ur,  q<>od  pleias  vestn  noa  tsm  promittere 
qusm  offTre  digosta  est.  In  banc  tiioduin  fieri  volu. 
Anulo  ferreo  et  admodum  tenul,  velut  concorrenUbos 
iu  le  detphlnulia  ooncludendo,  sigiUi  dupUds  forms 
gemtnis  caidinniLi  in^raiur.  Quae  ut  Ubu'-rit  vldsstm, 
•«^u  latitabuiKLi,  (<eu  publics,  obtutibus  intuentium  sl- 
lerna  vernantis  IspUli  vel  electrf  pullentls  finonie  niutetar. 
Nee  tameii  talis  eleciri,  quale  nuper,  ut  egi»met  baosi,  In 
Srtiicto  «c  BinceriMimo  impollntae  niaims  uitora  sordi  liat 
cu(  corniiitam  (lotins  qiiam  confertam,  suri  nomlum 
foraace  decucil  crediderim  ineflse  mixtursm;  vel  lliaoi 
oerte,  quam  nuperrime  rex  Qetaruin  (be  la  explained  to 
be  Alailcna,  &  Cludoveo  pruet'Stos).  secnturae  pruesagam 
minae,  monetis  piiblicU  adulterlum  firiiisntem  mands- 
verat.  Sed  sit  ejusmodi  color,  qupoi  a«'qualiter  sc 
modeate,  ruborcm  sb  aura,  ab  argcnto  csndurem,  pretlo- 
sitaieiu  ab  utroque,  a  ca"t^ris  rapientem  fulgorem,  anl- 
ficiosu  Biquidt'ni  uKHiiuxinia  virorU lonjmtfnd^t  anioetifuis. 
Slqaaeraitquid  iiisculpendum  sigillo;  sigtuim  monogram- 
mat  is  met  p-r  gyrum  scriptl  nominls  lifgatur  indido. 
Medium  porro  anuult,  ab  ea  parte  qua  volae  dausae 
vicinabiiur,  delphinorum  quorum  superiuscapiia  descrip- 
stmus,  candae  teiiebunt.  Qiiibu8  lapiscuiaa  ub  hitc  Ip^nm 
qu.ie»itus,  ubloiigos  sdllcei  et  arutis  capitibus  furmdtus, 
iuiletur.  Ecce  babes  qaoddam  tatitummodu  speculum 
doKiiiatis  exBcquendl.  Nee  tamen  amplitudiuem  cle- 
ganti.-te  tune  sic  ad  mpmorttinm  pxemplar  OMCto  (leg. 
ooarcto  ?),  qua-si  lilxTum  uon  oit  adderf  quod  vldt'tur." 
Avlti  Vi"nnensl8  Epii^t.  Ixzvill.  ApoUlnuri  <*piBc<>po 
(Migne,  Patrol.  \jeX.  U  llx.  pp.  280,  2k1).  M.  Lkt  Blani 
(Inter,  ekrtt.  de  la  (iauU,  torn.  li.  p.  50)  has  ventured 
upon  a  trunsLiilon  or  paraphrase,  adding  rererence,  V* 
Sirmond  and  Cancianl,  and  mentioning  a  Merovingian 
ring  on  which  the  name  Aster  is  engraved  in  monogram 
and  also  in  fUll. 


fish,  which  was  set  in  his  (gold  T)  ring,  a  plun 
hoop  widening  towards  the  bezel,  first  figured 
:n  Martigny,  Did.  s.v.  Aimeau  episcopal  (2td 
ed.).  It  is  now  preserved  in  the  cathedral  st 
Metz.  [Gkiis,  p.  714.]  Ebresgilana,  bishop  of 
Meanz  in  660,  wore  in  his  ring  an  intaglio 
representing  St.  Paul  the  hermit  {^nd.  p.  719,  b). 
Agilbert,  bishop  of  Paris  (666-^80),  was  buried 
with  a  very  large  ring  (thumb-ring  ?)  set  with 
an  opaque  figure,  on  which  was  repreiiented  St 
Jerome  beating  his  breast  before  a  crucifix 
{ibid.  p.  718).*  The  ring  of  Leodegar,  bishop 
of  Autun  about  A.D.  685,  is  mentioned  by  Da 
Saussay  as  existing  in  1636  in  the  Royal  Mon- 
astery of  St.  Victor  in  Paris.  Unfortunately 
the  Mariyrt^ogium  Gcdiiamum  which  mentions 
it  under  his  day  (Oct.  2),  as  being  in  the 
monastery  aforesaid,  says  nothing  of  its  material 
or  style,  but  only  of  its  miraculous  qualities: 
^'cujus  in  aquam  immersione  miracula  fere 
perennia  eduntnr ;  nam  oculorum  infinnitate 
iaborantes  consecratae  aqnae  ipsius  perfosione 
recuperant  passim  sanitatem."  * 

In  our  own  country  also  rings  have  been  found 
in  the  tomb  of  Birinus,  bishop  of  Dorchester, 
who  died  640  (**  inventus  qnoque  [in  sepulchro] 
est  anul  us,"  Vit.  S.  Birini,  incerto  auctore  in 
Surius  de  Vitit  Sanctonan,  Dec.  3,  vol.  ri.  p.  '2*20, 
Venet.  1681),  and  in  that  of  St.  John  of  Bererky 
who  died  in  721,  when  he  was  translated  into  s 
new  shrine,  circa  ▲.D.  1037  (Dugdale,  Hist,  of 
Coll.  Ch.  of  Bcveriey,  p.  55  in  Appendix  to  Hiit. 
of  St.  PauTs  Cathedral ;  R.  C.  Neville,  Lectun 
on  Antiq.  of  Ftnger-ringSf  p.  15,  Safir.  WaUen, 
1856  ;  Waterton  in  ArtA,  Joum.  vol.  xx.  (18<>3)^ 
p.  225.' 

•  Dn  Saussay  iPanopL  Epitc  p.  1830)  describes  tbt 
setting  Ibus:— "£ncausto  annlu*  In  supeiiori  paite 
drculi  decoratur,  emiiietque  e  medio  ejus  vasculiiin 
falcatis  quasi  unguiculis  evt«tum,  quibus  IpBs  gemoa 
Btringicur ;  sdeoque  exquHto  artifido  &brifiictum  opa 
tat,  ut  vix  elegantiori  forma  ooofi.'Ctttm  aliud  (nvfcrri 
puaslt.** 

•  De  Oorte,  Syniagm.  de  Jnvlit^  pp.  16S-78  \m 
various  notices  of  mlracalouB  rings.  Many  will  bsfbb 
wiUi  him  when  he  wriiee:  **  Kt  quia  singnlaii  Balutarimn 
snnulorum  virtutea  caelltus  adepus  in  numemm  cuftrt 
ni  Itrctori  soo  taedium  parere  gestiat  i  AbsUneo  igitvr 
si  unlcum  iosupt-r  . . .  receoBUf  ro.'* 

p  There  is  a  very  earlj  Saxon  ring  which  may  perhaps 
be  the  ring  of  AIh»tau,  bishop  of  Sberlnmir  ▲.!>.  9'24-'6>. 
If  so  ft  isjnat  too  late  for  this  work,  but  the  attrib^Jiios 
la  unoert.tlu,  the  name  being  a  oommon  one.  ItrcKtf 
▲LHSTAK  having  a  croM  preflx«-d.  on  four  round  fii» 
uf  a  ring  altt-matlng  with  four  loxenge-ahapHl  ti^ 
on  which  fabulous  animals  are  depicted,  it  1-^  of  p-kl 
and  nielloed.  It  1«  nuw  iu  the  S.  K.en»ington  Mu»ram, 
formerly  In  the  Waterton  coUertlon.  Figiirrd  iu  An^ 
Juum.  vuL  xz .  p. '  26,  the  same  figure  being  osrd  fur  JuBa's 
Fin^fer-ring  Aore,  p.  62.  It  bad  b-en  previoa>ly  dfs^ibed 
and  hgurvd  by  the  Rt-v.  Dr.  Pcggt*  iu  Arehncx^vi,  ^uL 
iv.  p.  47.  Perhaps  it  should  be  adtled  that  when  ch  -  toob 
of  bt^hop  Cuthliert  (di<il  686)  was  opeu*d  in  1&27.  a 
*'mi^oive  gold  ring.  s«ri  with  a  sappbir*'-  en  cabochart,  «ad 
found  on  one  of  his  fingers."  But  alibongb  the  autbfs- 
tlcation  of  iis  dl<c>very  is  undoubte>l,  it  is  ctmskLreil  K) 
be  certuin  that  it  o«uld  nrvrr  have  been  worn  by  SL 
Cuthbert,  being  a|>parently  not  older  thnn  the  i4tb  era* 
tury.  Mr.  WaterVm  thinka  ihat  it  hud  probably  belang<^ 
lo  ono  of  the  bishops  of  Durham,  and  I^hI  be>n  placid 
where  it  was  found  un  some  occa>iau  viben  tbt'^rtna 
was  opened.  He  obfi«n'es  ibat  It  has  l>ecu  ilguted  in  tlM 
Archarol.  Adiaiui,  voL  II.  (N.  S.>,  p.  66.  an<l  is  im*  pre- 
served in  St.  Cutbbeit's  OoLege,  U!>baw,  nesr  Dodian. 
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It  cannot  be  concluded  from  these  literary 
notices  that  episcopal  rings  were  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical character  properly  so  called,  or  different 
in  any  way  from  those  which  might  hare  been 
used  by  persons  who  were  not  ecclesiastics.  Nor 
does  there  appear  to  be  any  clear  proof  that  such 
rings  existed  at  all  until  the  latter  half  of  the  6th 
centary.'*  From  about  that  time  forwards  bishops 
at  their  consecration  received  a  staff  (baculus) 
and  also  a  ring,  symbolical  of  their  office  as 
bridegrooms  of  the  chflrch  (anulus),  and  also  as 
a  mark  of  honour;  but  whether  these  were  in 
all  case£  capable  of  being  used  as  signet  rings  or 
not,  it  is  ditlicult  if  not  impossible  to  decide,  from 
the  imperfect  nature  of  the  evidence.  In  later 
times  they  certainly  could  not  be  so  used.  The 
earliest  ecclesiastical  writer  who  makes  mention 
of  such  a  ring  seems  to  be  St.  Isidore  of  Seville,' 
who  was  bishop  of  that  see  from  A.o.  595-633. 
In  his  second  book  of  Ecclesiastical  Offices,  sup- 

jlrdk.  Joum.  xx«  337,  where  much  more  inlbnnatlon 
miy  be  seen ;  see  also  A.  Butler,  Lives  ef  iks  &i<nte, 
Starch  20.  The  8t<>ne  bear»  no  device,  in  wnftHmUy 
with  the  injunction  ofvpnpe  Innocent  III.  In  1194: 
"Anulus  (episcopi)  ex  auro  puro  solide  oonfectus 
piiam  babe«t  enm  gemma  in  qua  nihil  scnlpii  ease 
db(>("  (Merati.  ed.  aavauti,  p.  1341).  Duranii  makes 
a  similar  remark  (de  RiL  EedL,  \\,  9,  $  37).  Accordingly 
ni«ny  episcopal  rings  of  the  13th  cvntury  **  were  of  very 
rude  fkithion  .  .  .  .;  the  stone  set  Just  as  it  was  found, 
nier-ly  having  the  surfaoo  polLttied,  and  the  shape  of  the 
bezel  wan  »lapted  to  the  gem."  Waterton,  t».  s.  p.  237. 
4  Mr.  O.  Morgan  (ArcAoeolo^io,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  393) 
argnes  from  the  silence  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions 
which  give  minute  directions  for  the  consecration  of 
bishops,  that  the  ring  was  unknown  (as  a  symbol  of  the 
eptscopftl  offloe)  at  the  time  when  they  were  written, 
'lliis  time,  variously  estimated,  is  most  probably  about 
the  4th  Cf^utury.—AFOSTOUCAi.  Ookstitutioxs. 

r  The  Abb6  (now  Canon)  Martigny,  both  in  his  iln- 
fiea"«  chxx  let  premiexs  Chretiens  (pp.  44-46),  and  in 
both  the  &iitlons  of  hi«  Diet,  des  Antiq.  ohrit.  (a.  v.  An- 
ruau  episcopal)  has  laboured  to  prove  that  St.  Optatus, 
an  African  Ikther  of  the  latter  part  of  the  4tb  century, 
distinctly  mentions  the  eptMupal  ring,  as  belonging  to 
the  blsbup's  oflloe.    He  so  interprets  the  words  of  bis 
flrat  book,  c.  10  (p.  37.  ed.  Albasp.)  where  he  says  that 
heretics  have  not  the  keys,  which  St.  Peter  alone  received, 
nor  the  ring  whereby  it  is  written  that  the  founuin  is 
sealed  (nee  anulnm  quo  legltnr  tons  esse  slgnatus).   Thin 
pAMoge  has  much  perplexed  the  commentators,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  various  notes  in  the  editions  of  Albaspi- 
na«*us  p.  118,  and  of  MIgne  (^Patrol,  t.  xL  p.  902).    But 
there  is  little  doubt  that  Meric  Castaubon  has  rightly 
Judged  thiit  there  is  an  allusion  here  to  Cant.  iv.  13,  •*  A 
pmJen  enclosed  is  my  sister,  my  spouse;  a  spring  shut 
up,  a  fountain  sealed."    If  so  the  ring  is  no  more  a 
out'  rial  ring  thun  the  keys ;  the  passitge  is  rather  to  be 
und'r-tood  mystically  of  the  gills  of  the  church  (ds 
dotibus  ecdesiae)  o(  which  the  episcopate  is  the  custodian. 
Of  hem,  as  Samelli  (quoted  by  Martigny),  undervtand 
Optatua  to  allude  to  the  ctistom  of  sealing  up  the  bap- 
ttsmal  fonts  with  the  bishop's  seal  in  Lent  (see  below). 
**  Main  de  telles  difflcultia  s'ftvanouiinent  devant  cet  autre 
texte  du  meme  docteur  et  dn  meme  livre :  Le  pontlfe  porta 
r«t)Deaa,  afln  qu'il  connalsse  quMl  est  I'ipoux  de  son 
egliM,  et  que  pour  elle,  i  I'exemple  du  Christ,  il  sacrifle 
«a  \ic,  a'il  le  Cant'*  {DicL  u.  s.)    In  hb  special  work  on 
Chrii>tlan  rings  ho  quotes  the  original  at  length,  under- 
standing the  laat  word:i  to  refer  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Ml  ret:  "  Pontlfpx  ergo  anulum  portat  ut  se  sponsum 
ecrlt-Biae  agnoscat,  et  pro  ilia  animam,  si  necesae  fueriu 
ymat ;  mysterla  ScHpturae  &  perHdis  slgiUct,  seereta 
eccl  -^e  rrsignet.*'  But  no  »uch  passage  occurs  anywhere 
to  0|«tatus  nor  any  paasaKe  at  ail  like  it.     It  is  found 
▼ertjaUim  in  Hunorius  Augustodtmensis,  a  writer  of  the 


posed  to  have  been  written  about  A.D.  610,  he 
says :  **  Datur  (episcopo  dam  consecratur)  et 
anulus  propter  signum  pontificalis  honoris  rel 
signaculuro  secretorum  "  (c.  5).  The  last  words 
might  appear  to  imply  that  this  was  a  signet- 
ring.'  David,  bishop  of  Benevento  in  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  concludes  a  mandate  as  follows : 
"anulo  sanctae  nostrae  ecclesiae  firmavimus 
roborandum "  (quoted  from  Ughelli  in  Mab. 
de  re  Uipl.  11.  xr.),  from  which  it  would  appear 
probable  that  the  bishop's  official  ring  went  with 
the  see.  And  upon  the  whole  it  seems  most 
natural  to  conclude  with  Mr.  Waterton  that 
most  if  not  all  the  episcopal  rings  earlier  than 
the  11th  century  were  also  used  as  signets  (XrcA. 
Joum.  vol.  XX.  p.  225).  They  would  not  only  be 
employed  for  sealing  a  letter  or  an  official 
document,  of  which  instances  have  been  given : 
but  they  were  also  used  to  seal  up  a  box  con- 
taining relics,  when  an  altar  was  consecrated 
and  the  box  placed  thereon.  (See  Daronius  s.  a. 
627  for  the  seal  on  the  box  containing,  as  it  was 
supposed,  the  wood  of  the  true  cross,  which  was 
found  unbroken,  when  Sjnroes,  son  of  Chosroes, 
king  of  Persia,  restored  this  relic  to  the  Chris- 
tians.) In  some  churches  of  Gaul  and  Spain  the 
not  uncommon  but  far  from  universal  prohibi- 
tion to  baptise  in  Lent  was  enforced  in  the  7th 
century  by  the  application  of  the  bishop's  seal 
(anulus,  signaculum)  to  the  gates  of  the  baptis- 
tery, from  the  beginning  of  Lent  till  Eastei,  when 
baptisms  were  often  celebrated  in  great  num- 
bers {Condi.  Toiet.  xvii.  (694),  De  rc»  fid^  c.  ii. ; 
Sarnelli,  Di  varie  Sorts  di  Anelii,  Lett.  Eocles,  t. 
iii.  p.  84,  referred  to  in  Marti gn>,  Diet.  s.  v. 
Aniieaux;  Bingham,  Ant,  xi.  6,  §  7,  xxi.  i.  §  12).* 
There  are  also  other  allusions  to  the  official 
episcopal  ring  in  the  early  part  of  the  7th 
century,  which  seem  to  carry  it  somewhat 
further  back  than  themselves,  probably  into  the 
preceding  century.  A  letter  of  ])ope  Boniface 
IV.  read  in  the  conncil  of  Rome  (a.d.  610)  says 
that  *'monachus  nequaquam  anulo  pontificali 
subarrharentur,*'  \.e.  be  elevated  (as  Augustine 
and  Martin  had  been)  to  the  episcopal  rank,  if  the 
monastic  life  was  an  utter  disqualification  for 
the  office  (Oileti,  ConcU.  i.  vi.  p.  1356).  In  the 
twenty-eighth  canon  of  the  fourth  council  of 
Toledo,  held  under  the  presidency  of  Isidore  of 
Seville,  a.d.  633)  we  read  that  **  if  a  bishop, 
presbyter,  or  deacon  be  unjustly  deposed,  and  in 
a  subsequent  synod  be  found  innocent,  he  cannot 
be  what  he  had  previously  been,  unless  he 
receive  again  the  rank  which  he  had  lost  from 
the  hand  of  a  bishop  before  the  altar.  If  he  have 
been  a  bishop,  he  must  receive  the  stole  {prO' 
riwn)y  ring,  and  staff . .  .  and  so  the  other  minor 

13th  century,  in  his  Gemma  animae,  lib.  1.  c  316  (Mtgne, 
Patrol,  i.  clxxiL  p.  6u9;  Marriott,  Vest.  Christ,  pp. 
139-140). 

•  This  inference  however  Is  made  less  certain  by  tlie 
allegorical  expressions  which  Hollow.  •*  Nam  multa  sunt 
quae  camalium  minusque  Intelligentinm  sensibus  oocul- 
tantes  sacerdotes  quasi  sub  signaculo  abeoonduut,  ne 
indignls  quibusque  sacraments  Dt-i  a|>eriantur." 

*  The  practice  is  eariier  than  the  ddte  of  the  council : 
**  eccleslasticac  consuetudinls  ordo  deposcit,  nt  oMtia  bnptiii. 
terii  in  eodem  die  pontineali  manu  anulo  aatiignattt  cluu- 
danttir.'*  Mr.  Waterion  («. «.)  appears  to  be  in  err<  r  in 
thinking  that  all  this  wsn  in  ooiiformity  with  a  decree  of 
Pope  Sergius  i. :  the  oouiidl  was  held  merely  during 
his  I'ontlflcate  (687-701). 
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orders  are  to  reoeire,  with  a  vieir  to  their  resto- 
ration, what  at  the  time  of  ordination  they 
originally  received.  (Bruna,  Canon.  Apost.  et 
Condi.  Vet.  vol.  i.  p.  231.  Marriott's  rendering 
is  here  followed.  Vest.  Christ,  p.  75.)  From 
these  passages  it  is  plain  that  before  they  were 
written  bi«hops  received  a  ring  at  their  ordi- 
nation. We  have  several  ancient  ordination 
services  in  which  the  delivery  of  the  ring  to  the 
bishop  is  mentioned  ;  and  of  these  one,  if  not  more, 
Is  probably  somewhat  earlier  than  the  7th  century. 
The  sacramentary  of  Gregory  the  Great,  circa 
A.D.  590,  as  it  stands  in  Muratori's  edition,  gives 
the  following  formula :  Ad  anulwn  digito  impo- 
nendutn.  Accipe  anulum  fidei,  scilicet  signa- 
culum,  quatenus  sponsam  Dei,  videlicet  sanctam 
eodesiam,  intemerata  fide  omatus  iliibate  custo- 
dias.  {Sacrameniarium  Oregarianum  de  Officio 
Episcopi,  in  Muratori,  Liturg.  Rom.  Vet.  t.  ii.  p. 
442,  Venet.  1748.)  But  in  the  edition  of  Angelo 
Bocca  (quoted  by  Du  Saussaye,  Panopl.  Hpisoop. 
p.  181)  we  read :  *^  memor  sponsionis  et  despon- 
aationis  ecclesiasticae,  ut  dilectionis  Domini  Dei 
tui,  in  die  qua  assecutus  es  hone  honorem  cave  ne 
obliviscaris  illtus.  Accipe  ergo  anulum  discre- 
tionis  et  honoris,  fidei  signum,  ut  quae  signanda 
sint  signes,  et  quae  aperienda  sunt  prodas,  quae 
Uganda  sunt  liges,  quae  aolvenda  sunt  solvas: 
utque  credentibus  per  fidem  baptismatis,  lapais 
autem  sed  poenitentibus  per  mysterinm  recon- 
ciliationis  januas  regni  caelestis  aperias ;  cunctis 
vero  de  thesauro  Dominico,  nova  et  Vetera  pro- 
feras,  ut  ad  aetemam  salutem  omnibus  oonsu- 
las  gratia  Domini  nostri  Jean  ChrisU,  cni  cum 
Patre  et  Spiritu  Sancto  est  honor  et  gloria  in 
■aecula  saeculorum.  Amen."  This  last  appears 
to  be  a  later  form  or  adaptation  of  the  sacra- 
mentary which  gave  rise  to  the  Ordo  Romanua,* 
where  a  portion  of  the  same  words  occurs 
(Martigny,  Anneaux  chez  Us  prenu  Chr^.  p.  41). 
From  these  flowed  a  variety  of  formulae,  one 
of  the  earliest  being  found  in  the  pontitical  of 
Ecgbert,  Archbishop  of  York  (732-766X  where 
we  read,  "  Cum  anulus  datnr  haec  otxdio  dicitur : 
Accipe  anulum  pontificalia  honoris,  ut  sis  fidei 
integritate  munitus.  Poniif.  Egberti  Eboracensis 
Episcopi  in  Mart,  de  Ant.  Eccl.  Hit.  lib.  i.  c  viii. 
art.  xi.  Ordo  ii.  We  have  also  repetitions  or  varia- 
tions thereof  in  several  early  mediaeval  services 
for  ordination,  which  in  all  cases  appear,  and 
in  some  instances  are  declared,  to  be  derived 
from  the  Ordo  Romanus.  (See  ^artene  da 
Ant.  Bit.  EooL  lib.  i.  c.  viii.  art.  zi. ;  Ordo  iii., 
Ordo  v.,  Ordo  viii.,  Ordo  ix.,  &c.,  Bassan.  1788.) 
Of  the  age  of  these  rituals  it  is  not  easy  to 
speak ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  manuscript  of  more 
than  one  of  them  is  as  early  as  the  10th  or 
11th  century,  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of 
them  may  be  as  early  as  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne. (See  Waterton  in  Arch.  Joum.  xx.  1K63, 
pp.  229,  230.)  In  the  Missa  Pontificalis  (Ordo 
zviiL)  of  Illyricos,  which  he  thought  to  have  been 
in  use  in  the  West  about  the  time  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  occurs  this  prayer:  '*Ad  anulum;  cir- 
cumda  Domine  digitos  meoa  rirtute  et  decora 
sacrificatione."    ((jerbert,  Vet.  Liturg.  Alaman. 

■  Probably  a  compilation  of  the  8th  century.  See 
Oboo.  a  critical  edition  of  these  early  liturgical  oompo- 
■ItionSk  which  differ  much  In  different  MSS.,  would  be  a 
great  boon.  See  Palmer,  Orig.  Liturg.  f  vi.  (Liturgy  of 
Borne). 


torn.  I.  pp.  76,  255,  256,  a.  1.  1776.  Sw?  also 
Martene,  u.  s.  lib.  i.  c  iv.  Art.  xii.  Ordo  ir.)  It 
is  impos»ible  to  conjecture  from  the^  liture:ical 
forms  the  material  of  the  ring,  and  whether  the 
ring  had  a  gem  or  ndt,  and  if  it  had,  whether 
the  stone  bore  anv  device  or  not.  These  matters 
may  for  some  time  have  been  left  iu'lefiaite; 
afterwards,  as  is  well  known,  they  wer«  all 
definitely  fixed.  The  Ordo  Romanu>  and  general 
usage  in  the  Roman  church  afterwards  plac^ 
the  ring  on  the  fourth,  finger  of  the  bishc]/) 
right  hand.  '*Anulos  ipsos  non  in  siaistra  p^ni 
oportet,"  says  pope  Gregory  IV.  (elected  to 
the  papal  throne  in  827),  ^'nuUius  venae  cot- 
dial  is  habita  ratione,  quae  gentilitatem  ci{'^r« 
videretur ;  sed  omnino  in  dextra  tanquam  dig- 
niore,  qua  sacrae  benedictiones  impenduntur; 
maxime  quia  ipsi  pontifices,  dum  sacriiicaQt, 
non  nimium  exercitas  manus  habent;  et  sic 
ipsorum  tarn  summomm  qnam  ceteronim  pon- 
tificum  consecration ibns  dexterae  signanter  ana- 
lus  imponitur  "  {De  Cultu  PoKtificwn,  quoted  in 
Martigny,  Anneaux,  &e.  p.  40). 

The  earlier  stages  (if  any)  through  which  the 
episcopal  ring,  with  its  concomitant  staff,  passed 
before  it  was  placed  on  the  hands  of  the  bishop- 
elect  by  the  consecrating  prelate,  appear  to  be 
unknown  before  the  time  of  (Charlemagne. 
Perhaps  it  was  not  receiv^  at  all  before  coiuc- 
cration. 

A  few  words  must  now  be  said  upon  the  his- 
tory of  episcopal  investiture  by  the  ring,  the 
source  of  such  deadly  feuds  between  the  popes 
and  emperors  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries 

The  Bing  of  Investiture. — ^In  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne  commenced^  according  to  the  com- 
mon story,  the  investiture  by  the  ring  and  stat!!. 
an  act  of  the  civil  power  which  entitled  tiV; 
bishop-elect  to  the  possession  of  the  temporals- 
ties  of  his  see.^  This  privilege  (among  othen 
with  which  we  are  not  now  concerned)  n^ 
granted  to  him  by  pope  Hadrian  I.  in  gratitude 
for  the  services  which  Charles  has  rendereJ  to 
the  Holy  See  by  expelling  the  Lombards  frum 
Italy.  This  fact  is  distinctly  asserted  not  oulr 
by  two  of  the  best  historians  of  the  12th  centorr, 
Sigebert  {Chrcn.  s.  a.  mcxi. ;  see  also  Grat.  l\sL 
Ixxiii.  c.  22,  quoted  in  Inygsttture),  so*!  hr 
William  of  Malmesbnry  {Qest.  Reg.  Angl  lib.  ii. 
§  202,  p.  348,  ed.  Hardy),  who  puts  the  declara- 
tion to  that  effect,  with  express  mention  of 
the  anulus  et  baculus,  into  the  month  of  p^pe 
Gregory  VL,  but  also  by  a  bull  of  pope  Leo  VllL 

*  Sudi  is  the  conclusion  of  Klrcfamann  (de  Analit, 
c.  20,  p.  211,  Slesv.  1657),  who  has  careAiIly  inrotifi^te^ 
the  subject.     **  Verum  age.  dicamns  etiam,"  are  ha 
wordii,  "  de  usu  anulomm  in  cpiscoponuu  inTf!4it'jri»; 
ci^us  morls  ante  Carol!  M.  tempora  nullum  reperK>a(i^ 
Bcriptores  ve^tigium.''    De  Oorte  accepts  his  coiiclti»i<«. 
and  iodetd  his  very  worda.     (Curtins,  Spitsgmi  "^ 
Anulis^  pp.  372.  373,  Antv.  1706.)     So  docs  also  Mr.  0. 
Morgan  in  Arehantogia,  voL  zxxvi.  p.  3»i.     Kircb- 
mann  quotes  several  writers  later  than  those  metiti<««'d 
in  the  text,  who  agree  In  the  view  that  tnreitituTei 
originated  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne.     Uosbeim,  Ck. 
BisL  cent  xi.  part  ii.c  2, $  16  (note),  nays, **  VThat  kictg 
or  emperor  flrsft  introduced  thla  custom  of  appoinciiig 
prelates  by  delivoy  of  staff  and  ring  is  very  unccrula.' 
Adam  of  ^Bremen  ascribes  It  to  Louis  le  ^ebocBair^ 
the  son  ofCliarlcmagne  (91 4-640) ;  Humbert  to  Otbo  tte 
Oraat  (936-973).  to  whkh  latter  view  Moshetn  Is  mvA 
inclined,    fiotb  writeia  are  of  the  1  ith  ceotoiy. 
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(963-965),  written  only  about  a  century  and  a 
half  after  the  death  of  Charlemngne)  when  Otho 
the  Great,  his  patron,  was  on  the  throne.  "  Ad 
exeniplum  B.  Uadriani  apostolicae  sedis  antis- 
titis,  qui  domino  Oarolo  victoriosissimo  re^i 
Francorum  et  Ix)ngobardonim  patriciatus  dig- 
nitatem ac  ordinationem  apostolicae  sedis  et 
investitumm  episcoporum  concessit,  ego  quoque 
Leo  episcopus  servos  servorum  Dei  .  .  .  con- 
cedimus  atque  largimar  Othoni  primo  regi 
Teutonicorum,"  &c.  (Grat.  Beer.  P.  i.  c  In 
Synodo  Distinct,  Ixiii.,  whence  Kirchmann  de 
AntUiSj  pp.  2 Li,  213;  but  the  text  is  a  little 
different  in  Pertz,  Mon.  Oerm.  Leg.  torn.  ii.  B. 
p.  166  q.  v.)  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
'  attempts  have  been  made  recently  to  throw 
doubts  on  the  genuineness  of  this  bull.  Dr. 
Pertz  thinks  that  the  document  **  seems  to 
betray  a  later  origin,''  but  that  the  emperors 
at  the  time  '*  really  had  the  power  here  de- 
scribed "  ^Robertson,  ffist.  Christ,  Churchy  book 
V.  ch.  r.).  But  the  bull  of  a  pope,  reckoned  by 
the  ultra-Roman  party  as  an  anti-pope,  offers 
no  very  tempting  subject  for  a  forger  in  the 
interest  of  the  see  of  R<vne. 

Notwithstanding  these  and  other  respectable 
authorities,  some  distinguished  writers  haye 
lately  called  in  question  the  whole  story  as  having 
been  fabricated  in  the  interest  of  Rome,  and  as 
being  unknown  in  the  age  of  Charlemagne.* 
The  reader  must  of  course  form  his  own  conclu- 
sion on  this  obscure  matter,  which  could  not 
properly  have  been  passed  over  in  the  present 
article. 

It  must  be  added,  in  concluding  this  division 
of  the  subject,  that  the  episco])al  ring  is  unknown 
to  the  Greek  and  Oriental  churches. 

77ie  Fisherman* 8  Hing. — ^The  ring  of  the  fisher- 
man, now  made  of  gold,  and  having  a  represen- 
tation of  St.  Peter  in  a  boat  fishing,  with  the 
name   of  the  reigning  pope  around  it,  which 
(says  Mr.  Waterton)  ^  may  be  called  the  papal 
ring  of  investiture,  being  placed  on  the  newly 
elected  pope's  finger  by  the  Cardinal  Camerlengo 
iminediately  after  a  successful  counting  of  votes 
has  been  arrived  at  by  the  conclave,"  belongs,  as 
it  would  seem,  to  rather  a  late  mediaeval  period. 
It  has  been  stated,  indeed,  by  Rebutfus,  quoted  by 
Longi  de  Anulis,  p.  93)  and  by  Rongratia,  quoted 
by  Ueineccius  (de  SigUlia,  p.  28X  that  St.  Peter 
himself  made  use  of  this  ring ;  but  who  believes 
thiji,  asks  Heineccius,  but  Bongratia  and  the  like 
of  him?     Mabillon  (de  h'e  Dipt.  lib.  ii.  c.  14, 
§  11)  did  not  know  of  any  evidence  that  this 
ring   was  employed   before   the  13th   century. 
Mr.  Waterton.  in  his  valuable  memoir  "  On  the 
Rin^  of  the  Fisherman  "  {Arc/iae  <logta,  vol.  xi. 
p.  138,  1856),  believes  that  the  first  mention  of 
it  occurs  in  a  letter  of  Pope  Clement  IV.  to  his 
nephew  Peter  Grosid,  in  1265,  in  which  he  says 
*^  Saluta  matrem  et  fratres;  non  scribimus  tibi 
oeqoe  familiaribus  noHtris  sub  bulla,  sed  sub 

V  He^  Kobrrtson,  Eift  Ckr.  CKurcA,  book  iv.  o.  vl.  (In 
fine),  and  ixvnTrruBR  in  this  Dictionary.  Tbe  slIeRed 
«il«>no^  of  Uie  Caroline  Capitularies,  it  has  b^en  said, 
•«^»ems  conclualve"  aguimtt  It.  The  sllenoe,  however* 
of  Alcuin,  Amabrijs,  and  Rabanus  M«arn«  hao  been 
suofiarly  urged,  aoourdlng  to  Martigny,  as  tfarowing 
dootrt  on  the  exlst*'Doe  of  the  epiaoopal  rini;  In  the  9th 
omtur  J,  which  haa  been  clearly  Khcwn  to  huve  been  In 
ome  ftf  some  time  earlier.    ^See  Murtlgny,  McL  s.  v. 


Piscatoris  sigillo,  quo  Roman!  pontifices  in  suia 
secretis  utuntur  "  (Masson,  in  Vita).*  Hence," 
he  says,  ^*  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  popes  had 
already,  and  for  some  time  pasty  u^ed  this  device 
as  a  seal,  but  only  for  their  private  letters. 
Martin  V.  elected  in  1417,  issued  three  briefs, 
all  sub  anulo  FisoatoriSy  in  the  year  1426.  For 
further  information  on  this  matter  down  to  our 
own  times,  see  Waterton  (u.  «.  pp.  138-142) ; 
and  0.  Morgan  (u.  8,  p.  398). 

4.  Ebpoxjbax*  and  Marriaqb  Rimos. 

The  early  Christians  employed  the  ring  in 
espousals,  but  seemingly  not,  as  now,  in  the 
solemnity  of  marriage  itself.  "This  was  an 
innocent  ceremony,"  says  Bingham,  who  refers  to 
Selden,  Uxor  ffehr,  lib.  ii.  c.  14  and  c.  25,  *'  used 
by  the  Romans  before  the  times  of  Christianity, 
and  in  some  measure  admitted  by  the  Jews, 
whence  it  was  adopted  among  the  Christian  rites 
of  espousal  without  any  opposition  or  contradic- 
tion (Antiq.  of  Christian.  Ckurohy  book  xxiL 
c.  3,  §  5).  Tertnllian  speaks  of  its  use  among 
tbe  heathen  as  harmless,  at  which  Christians 
could  take  no  offence,  and  might  therefore  be 
present  at  the  ceremonial  of  espousals  as  well  as 
at  sonle  others.  But  it  would  rather  seem  from 
his  language  that  it  had  not  yet  been  adopted 
by  the  Christians  of  Carthage :  "  eas  (solemni- 
tates)  mundas  esse  opinor  per  semetipsas :  qr^a 
neqne  vestitus  virilis,  neque  anulus  (sponsalium 
sc. ;  see  the  words  preceding),  aut  conjunctly)  Tiiari- 
talis  de  alicujns  idoli  honore  descendit"  (De 
fdolol,  c.  16).  He  commends  the  ancient  Romans 
for  teaching  women  modesty  and  sobriety,  to 
whom  no  other  wearing  of  gold  was  permitted 
save  on  the  finger,  on  which  the  "  anulus  pro- 
nubus"  had  been  placed  (Apoi,  c  6).  The 
espousal  ring,  however,  was  not  always  of  gold, 
nor  did  it  always  bear  a  device.  **  Etiam  nunc 
sponsae  anulus  ferreus  mittitur,  isque  sine  gemma  " 
(Plin.  N.  H.  xxziii.  1).  Yet  pagan  rings  some- 
times bore  joined  hands  as  a  device  (Pignor. 
EpisL  19) ;  such  were  also  common  in  Italy 
in  the  16th  century,  snd  called  wm  fede^  but 
became  obsolete  shortly  afterwards.  ^  Id  genus 
anulorum  vulgo  nuncupatum  est  fides,"  says 
Licetus  de  Anulis,  p.  48:  but  he  mentions  no 
such  Christian  rings  before  the  time  of  pope 
Nicolas  I.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  the 
words  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  that  Christian 
women,  while  they  were  bound  to  keep  the 
wearing  of  gold  within  reasonable  limits,  were 
permitted,  or  rather  enjoined,  to  wear  one  gold 
ring,  as  a  kcaI  upon  their  husband's  goods, 
seeing  that  upon  them  the  care  and  safe  keep- 
ing of  the  house  devolved.  This  also  proves 
that  the  wife's  ring  bore  a  device.  Tiie  use 
of  a  ring  as  a  signet  for  safety  is  the  only 
one  of  which  this  father  approves;  all  other 
rings,  he  says,  are  to  be  eschewed  (Paed.  lib.  iii. 
c.  xi.  p.  243  and  p.  246,  Sylb.).  Whether 
this  ring  had  been  given  her  as  *'  anulus  pro- 
nnbus  "  does  not  clearly  appear.  But  it  would 
seem  probnble  that  the  ring  of  espousHls  was 
employed  in  Christian  rites  in  the  time  of  St. 
Agnes,  who  suffered  martyrdom  soon  after  the 
beginning    of   the    persecution    of   Diocletian, 

«  This  is  the  earliest  passage  quoted  by  Mablllon  fbr 
Its  u.<(4*  (tt.  f.);  and  from  him  it  U  doubtless  di'rived  by 
Mr.  Waterton.    See  also  Heineccius,  u.  t.  p.  148. 
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▲.D.  303.  When  solicited  in  marriage  by  a 
noble  youth,  she  replied  that  she  waa  already 
pre-occupied  by  another  lover  (i.e.  Jesus  Christy 
**  qui  .  .  .  analo  Hdei  suae  subarrhavit  me,  longe 
te  nobilior  et  genere  et  dignitate "  (Psendo- 
Ambros.  Eput,  1).  The  same  thing  is  rendered 
more  evident  still  from  the  eiprescions  of  St. 
Peter  Chrysologus  (made  bishop  of  Ravenna  in 
433),  who,  alluding  to  the  father's  putting  a 
ring  00  the  finger  of  the  returning  prodigal, 
not  only  calls  it  *'  anulum  hoDoris  .  .  .  insigne 
Spiritus  pignns,  signacnlnm  fidei'*  (these  and 
like  expressions  occur  also  in  other  writers, 
see  De  CorU,  Synt,  p.  79),  bat  **Arrham  ooe- 
lestium  nuptiarum "  {Sernu  ▼.)  Asterina, 
bishop  of  Aroasia  in  Pontus,  who  flooriahcd  about 
the  year  400,  make*  direa  allnsiona  to  the 
pre-nuptial  ceremonies  among  Christiana,  and 
although  he  does  not  directly  mention  the  ring, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  employed,  in 
accordance  with  Roman  usage,  when  the  dowry 
was  agreed  upon.  "  Wilt  thou  make  void  (he 
asks)  the  agreements  {M  r^  y^iMO  which 
thou  settedst  down  with  a  view  to  marriage  .... 
I  mean  the  dowry  which  was  there  covenanted 
(rris  wpoiichs  T^f  cvyypnp^imis  irravBa)?** 
(Aster.  Homil.  in  Matth.  ziz.  3,  ed.  (}ombe£  p. 
81  D,  Paris,  1648).  We  hare  an  actual  example 
of  the  giving  of  the  espouial  ring  recorded  by 
(Gregory  of  Tours,  in  a  work  written  between 
590  and  595,  referring  to  somewhat  earlier 
times  than  his  own.  S^ieaking  of  St.  Leobardus 
(who  afterwards  retired  to  a  monastery)  he  says : 
^  Denique  dato  sponsae  anulo,  porrigit  osculum, 
praebet  calceamentum,  celebrat  sponsalium  diem 
fastum  "  (  Vit.  Pair,  c.  20).  Yet  it  is  not  easy  to 
name  any  author  earlier  than  Isidore  of  Seville, 
who  sucMeded  to  the  archbishopric  of  that  place 
in  595,  from  whom  we  can  obtain  a  distinct 
attestation  that  the  ring  was  regularly  used  in 
Christian  espousals.  *^The  ring  (says  he)  is 
given  by  the  espouser  to  the  espoused  (i  sponso 
sponsae)  either  for  a  sign  of  mutual  hdelity  or 
still  more  to  join  their  hearts  by  this  pledge ;  and 
therefore  the  ring  is  placed  on  the  fourth  finger 
because  a  certain  vein,  it  is  said  (see  Aul. 
Gell.  Noct.  Att  X.  10),  flows  thence  to  the  heart  '* 
(Isid.  Hisp.  ds  Eooles,  Off.  ii.  20).  During  the 
whole  period  with  which  we  are  concerned  the 
ring  seems  to  have  been  used  in  espousals  only, 
and  never  in  the  actual  marriage  ceremony  itself. 
For  pope  Nicolas  L,  writing  so  Ute  as  860  in 
reply  to  the  Bulgarians,  says :  *'  We  will  try  to 
shew  you  the  usage,  which  the  holy  Roman 
church  received  anciently,  and  which  the  church 
holds  up  to  thia  time  in  unions  of  this  kind.  .  .  . 
After  the  espousals,  which  are  the  promised 
covenants  of  future  marriage,  made  by  mutual 
consent  .  .  .  and  after  the  espouser  has  engaged 
to  himself  by  a  pledge  (nrrhis)  his  espoused  by 
decorating  her  finger  with  a  ring  of  fidelity  •  .  . 
both  are  led  shortly  afterwards  or  at  some  con- 
venient time  to  the  performance  of  the  marriage 
covenant.  And  first  they  are  placed  in  the 
church,  bringing  offerings  which  they  ought  to 
offer  to  God  by  the  hands  of  his  priest,  and  then 
they  receive  the  benediction  and  the  heavenly 
veil "  (Nicol.  I.  Bespons.  ad  Consult  BtUg.  c  3 ; 
in  Coleti,  Condi,  t.  ix.  pp.  1535,  6).^ 
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7  Riddle  (Cftrift.  Ant.  p.  714  note)  ssjs  that  CUvoer 
(^RitudU  EoA.)  tiaoes  the  origin  of  the  marriage  ring  to 


Examples  of  Espousd  or  Marriaje  Rin^ji.-^ 
The  following  rings  bear  every  appearance  of 
having  served  matrimonial  purposes.  In  Spon's 
Recherckes  cwrieuses  dTAniijmU^  Lyon,  11)83, 
the  IHxiemg  Diasertatkm  is  a  letter  from  de 
Peiresc  to  Holstenius  in  1619.  De  Peiresc 
bought  at  Aries  a  gold  ring,  weighing  about  an 
ounce,  recently  disinterred,  on  which  was  en- 
graved a  face  of  rather  rude  execution  with  the 
inscription  around  :  **  +  tecla  SBOiXLA,  le  tout 
dans  une  plaque  d'or  environn^  de  quelques  eo- 
richissements  de  feuillages  et  godrons ;  dans  \t 
Tuide  desquels  eat  4crit  +  tecla  vivat  dix) 
CVM  MARITO  8B0  (sic) ;  i  Toppoeite  dn  cercle  de 
oette  bague,  on  y  roit  un   petit  ovale  avec  ]es 

lettres  dedans  Ba'pe**  (p.  169). 

Peiresc  observes  that  the  croas  and  the  diction 
shew  the  ring  to  be  Christian :  8B0  for  svo  he 
notes  as  a  not  uncommon  form  in  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries ;  and  more  common  still  in  later  ones. 
He  regards  it  as  an  aimlus  pronubus.  He  does 
not  explain  BBOELLA  :  and  proposes  very  doubt- 
fully arra  genialis  as  the  explanation  of  raVE 
The  former  may  possibly  be  for  Tedae  {U. 
Theclae  ?)  sigilluxfu  Other  rings  have  been  found 
in  France  whidi  appear  to  be  Christtao  and 
to  have  been  used  in  espousals ;  e,g,  a  gold  nog. 
duplex,  hoop-wire  of  light  fabric  swelling  towards 
the  united  oval  bezels,  which  have  a  line  of  beais 
from  them  on  either  side :  one  of  them  bears  the 
name  bavbylfvb,  the  last  three  letters  written 
in  a  line  above;  the  other  has  haricvba,  the 
laat  letter  written  above.  It  is  regarded  as  a 
Christian  marriage  ring  by  M.  Le  Blant  wbo 
figures  it  {Inscr.  chr€t.  de  la  Chnde^  n.  337.  \\. 
36,  n.  221),  and  by  Canon  Hartigny  {Auncau 
ches  les  preoL  ChrA.  p.  12).    There  ia,  however. 

the  loth  centnry.    He  supposes  It  to  have  beeo  intm- 
doced  in  Imitation  of  the  ring  worn  by  Usbops.    Mmm:* 
de  Ant.  XoU.  RU.  (Ub.  t.  c  Iz.  art.  5)  gl\-n  »r%mi 
ordinet  for  marriage.    The  ring  Is  not  mentioewd  in  tbe 
earUevt  (Onto  L)  the  jrfcsalc  GekuioMmm,  printed  fha 
a  M&  of  the  end  of  the  Sth  or  beginning  of  the  rb 
centiiry:   it  occurs,  however,  in  a  Jfinole  Btdomense 
(Onlo  11.),  printed  ftom  a  MS.  about  200  jeara  Uter, 
where  we  have  BeneJietio  super  emvlum  in  three  wonb : 
Creator  et  conservator  hamanl  generis,  dator  aecenue 
satutie,  omnlpotens  Dens,  tn  permltte  Spiritnm  Sazk^i^b 
PancUtum  super  httncanulnm.  Per.^c  Also  in  aartber 
form  (idem  cirdo)  thus :  Beoedic;  Domine.  annlmn  totue, 
ut  in  ejus  flgnra  pudidtlam  cnstodtanL    Per,  ^c.    ^> 
likewise  find  the  rinf^  which  Is  sonetimee  orM  to  be 
a  silver  and  sometimes  a  gold  ring,  in  almost  all  tbs 
marriage  services  taken  from  stSU  later  91  S&  (Oido  s:. 
Iv.  vL  vii.  vtli.  tx.  X.  zi.  ziL  4c).    There    i^  t««> 
rings  mentioned  in  the  Eudyaiogia  of  the  Greeks;  toe 
priest  gives  a  gold  ring  to  the  bridegroon  and  a  u\y*t 
ring  to  the  bride  with  variuus  oreinooles  and  a  Vx-^ 
pnjer  afterwards  (Ordo  xvi.)     See  also  Peik;a.  /*i 
Seel.  PoL  vi.  1.  3.    It  is  needless  to  do  more  th«n  allude 
to  the  assertion  or  tradition  that  Josppfa  (^w  the  Virgfs 
Mary  first  an  espousal  ring  and  aftea  wmda  a  marm(;e 
ring  (Martene,!.  e.).    J.  &  Lanri  pnbUahed  In  l«2i 
a  work  entitled  Dt  Amiio  pronmbo  IMiparas   Virfin**, 
and  fhnn  this  wtA'k  is  derived  th-'  accoaut  givvn  la  It. 
John  Pm trick's  R^fleetiona  npesi  the  ZfeeoCteu  tf  tke 
Homan  Ckurek,  pp.  46  60,  Lood.  1080  (ed.  3  withpat 
his  name);  see  also  G.  Loogi  de  omiKs,  p,  f.  LogL 
Bat.  1672.     TMs  ring,  o    a  weU-known  %Sfit  ef  \sss 
Roman  times,  is  praserved  at  Psrogla.    Theee  is,  bo»- 
ever,  another  which  passes  mKler  the  ssBse  name  in  Ote 
church  of  St.  Ann*?  nt  Rome  (Ou  Sanasij,  JFrnnepL  ^iac 
p.lM).  SeeMartlgny,  DieL  s.  ▼.  ^wea—.and  Fertaan 
In  Aeademy,  vol.  z.  p.  MS  (18T6> 
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nc  external  sign  of  its  Christianity,  but  it  is 
very  similar  in  structure  to  Fortnam,  No.  27, 
which  is  certainly  Christian.  Probably  rather 
of  the  4th  century  than  of  the  Merovingian  age, 
to  which  M.  Le  blant  refers  it:  said  to  have 
been  found  at  Vitry-le-Francois,  now  in  the 
Cabinet  des  M^ailles.  Another  gold  ring,  also 
considered  to  be  Christian,  is  figured  and  de- 
scribed by  Le  Blant  («.  s.  n.  669  B,  pi.  90,  Nos. 
534,  536).  It  was  found  near  Mulsane,  and  is 
of  late  work ;  two  sides  of  its  raised  oblong 
chaton  are  inscribed  with  the  names  dbomaci  | 
vs  BETTA  in  niello,  while  on  the  face  are  en- 
graved a  man  and  a  woman 
standing ;  the  flattened 
wire-like  hoop  is  corded  at 
intervals.  Probably  too 
late  to  be  Pagan.*  But  Mr. 
Fortnum  possesses  a  gold 
ring  (No.  33X  undoubtedly 
Christian,  which  he  regards 
as  matrimonial,  of  Byzao' 
tine  character,  like  the 
coins  of  the  5th  century 
The  hoop,  flat  inside,  angu- 
lar externally,  bears  a  cir- 
cular button-like  bezel,  on 
the  face  of  which  amale  and 
female  bust  are  opposed, 
above  them  there  is  a 
Latin  cross,  the  limbs 
being  slightly  wedge-shaped.  Weight  8|  dwts. 
Obtained  from  Athens.  Another  similar,  but 
finer  example,  octagonal,  with  decorated  panels, 
u  given  in  Arch,  Jounu  (vol.  xxi.  p.  311).  See 
Arch.  Joum,  (vol.  vii.  p.  191),  for  a  Roman 
ring  found  in  Durham  with  similar  types,  but 
without  any  Christian  emblem.  There  are  in 
fine  certain  gems,  set  in  rings,  bearing  an  anchor 
from  whose  arms  hang  two  fishes  (GiSHS,  p. 
714,  b;  see  also  GorL  DactyL  ii.  n.  564,  ed. 
Gronov.)  ;  and  Canon  Martigny,  who  has  re- 
ceived and  figured  an  example  bought  from 
Alexandria  {Diet,  s.  v.  Anneaux,  2nd  ed.)  re- 
gards these  **  anneaux  et  pierres  annulaires  **  as 
*^  bagues  nuptiales."  They  appear  to  be  of  the 
4th  and  5th  centuries.  His  speculation,  if 
uncertain,  is  at  least  ingenious.  \ 

(The  following  are  the  principal  works  on 
rings  in  general,  in  all  which  Christian  rings  are 
mentioned  incidentally.  Kornmann  de  AntUo 
tripli'ny  Franc  1610  (often  reprinted);  Licetus 
de  Anulis  anti'iuis,  Utin.  1645;  Kirchmann  de 
Anulis^  Slesv.  1657  ;  G.  Longus  de  AnuOs,  Lngd. 
Bat.  1672;  Gorlaeus,  Daotyiiotheca,  cum  expl. 
Gronov.  Lugd.  Bat.  1695;  Curtius  (De  Corte), 
Syntagma  de  Anulis,  Antv.  1706.  For  Christian 
rings  in  particular  we  have  Martigny,  Dea 
Anneaux  chez  les  premiers  Chretiens^  et  de  CAnneau 
iljisoopai  en  particu'terj  MAcon,  1858;  see  also 
his  Did.  des  Atit.  chrA,  (ed.  2).  Various  papers  in 
the  Archaeologia  and  in  the  Archaeoloqicai  Journal 
by  Messrs.  Waterton,  Octavius  Morgan  and 
Fortnum,  referred  to  above.) 

The  last  named  gentleman  has  most  liberally 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  writer  the  en- 
gravings used  in  illustration  of  his  valuable 
papers  on  Early  Christum  Finger^rings,  published 
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■  But  Mr.  Fortnum,  who  has  a  photograph,  thinks 
thai  the  figures  have  masks,  and  that  they  represent 
aflton  in  a  pUy. 


in  the  Archaeologioai  Journal  for  1869  and.  1871. 
Some  of  them  are  also  reproduced  in  Jones's 
Finger-ring  Lore^  pp.  47-49,  268-273  (Lond. 
1877).  [C.  B.] 

RIPSIMLA,  Sept.  30,  virgin  martyr  in 
Armenia,  under  Tiridates  (Menol,  Oraec 
Siriet,), 

RITUALE.  This  word  is  commonly  applied 
to  the  collection  of  ritual  directions  for  the 
various  offices  drawn  up,  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  of  the  council  of  Trent,  by  pope 
Paul  V.  in  1614.  It  has  sometimes  been  supposed 
that  the  ''Libellus  oflicialis"  of  iv.  Tolet. 
0.  26,  was  a  ritual  book,  but  this  does  not  seem 
probable.    [Officiaiis  Libeb  ;  Obdo.]       [C] 

BIVERS,  THE  FOUB.    [FouB  Rivebs.] 

B0BBEB-6YN0D.    [Ephesub  (6),  p.  615.] 

B0GATLANXJ8  (1),  May  24,  martyr ;  com- 
memorated at  Nantes  (Mart,  Usuard.,  Bieron.f 
Wandalb.> 

(2)  Oct.  26,  presbyter  and  martyr;  comme« 
morated  in  Africa  {Mart,  Usuard^  Vet,  Bom.y 
Notker.).  [C.  H.] 

BOGATION  DATS.  The  procession  on  the 
three  days  before  Ascension  Day  was  instituted 
by  Mamertus,  bishop  of  Vienne  in  Dauphind,  ▲.&. 
452,  when  that  city  was  greatly  injured  by 
earthquakes,  and  the  royal  palace  destroyed  by 
lightning.  It  became  an  annual  observance,  and 
other  bishops,  moved  by  the  visible  blessing 
which  attended  it,  followed  the  example  of 
Vienne  (Greg.  Tur.  Hisit.  Franc  ii.  34;  Avit. 
Horn,  de  Ji^at. ;  Migne,  Patr,  Lot,  lix.  201 ; 
Sidonius,  Epiet,  v.  14).  Whether  his  proces- 
sion was  really  earlier  than  the  Roman  rite  of 
April  25  [PBOCE88ION8],  it  is  impossible  to  decide. 
Mamertus,  at  all  events,  instituted  t'orandi 
modum,  edendi  seriem,  erogandi  hilarem  dispen- 
sationem  "  (Greg.  Tur.),  which  suited  the  temper 
of  his  countrymen,  and  became  a  widely  spread 
and  enduring. observance.  In  511  it  was  enforced 
by  the  council  of  Orleans :  "  Ab  omnibus  ecclesiis 
placuit  celebrari"  (can.  27).  In  £ngland  the 
council  of  Cloveshoo,  747,  orders  the  observance 
of  these  rogation  days,  ''secundem  morem 
priorum  nostrorum  "  (can.  16).  The  council  of 
Mayence  in  813  made  the  following  decree, 
which  oan  hardly  refer  to  any  other  rogations 
than  those  before  Holy  Thursday:  '*It  hath 
seemed  good  to  us  that  the  greater  litany  be  ob- 
served by  all  Christians  on  three  days,  as  we  find 
in  our  reading  to  have  been  done,  and  as  our 
holy  fathers  instituted,  not  on  horseback,  nor  in 
costly  garments,  but  with  bare  feet,  and  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  unless  sickness  shall  hinder" 
(can.  33  ;  com  p.  Sidonius,  Ep.  v.  7,  **  Incedunt 
.  .  .  castorinati  ad  laetanias").  Herard,  858: 
"  De  diebus  rogationum,  ut  reverenter  ac  studiose 
absque  turpibus  jocis  et  verbis  celebrentur" 
{Capit,  94).  These  rogations  were  not  received 
at  Rome  until  the  time  of  Leo  III.  (▲.D.  795),  who 
ordered  that  on  the  Monday  "  the  pontiff,  with 
all  the  clergy  and  all  the  people,  should  go  forth 
from  the  church  of  the  Mother  of  God,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  manger  at  the  Church  of  the 
Sariour,  which  is  called  the  Constantinian,  with 
hymns  and  spiritual  songs  ; "  on  Tuesday  from 
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St  Sabina  to  St.  Paul,  and  Wednesday  from  the 
Church  of  Jerujalem  to  St.  Lawrence  without 
the  walls  {Liber  P<mtif,  d.  98). 

Gregory  of  Toura,  aa  above  cited,  does  not  tell 
us  that  the  '*  orandi  modns "  instituted  by 
Mamertos  included  a  procession,  but  we  learn 
that  it  did  from  an  incidental  notice  of  the 
rogation  days  by  the  same  author  in  But, 
Franc^  is.  6 :  ''In  these  days  the  public  roga- 
tions were  celebrated,  which  are  wont  to  be 
performed  before  the  holy  day  of  the  Lord's 
Ascension.  But  it  came  to  pass  that  while 
Raguemodus,  the  bishop  (of  Paris)  was  in  pro- 
ceMion  with  his .  people,  and  perambulating  the 
holy  places,"  &c  So  Fortunatos  in  his  Life  of 
OermanHs,  who  died  in  576,  some  thirty  years 
before  his  biog^pher,  telling  the  story  of  a  blind 
woman,  '<  not  able  to  go  with  the  people  at  the 
time  of  the  Litanies,"  says  that  "  hearing  the 
choir  of  the  psalm-singers  she  implores  the  help 
of  the  lord  Germanus  with  tears.'*  After  a 
vision  she  recovers  her  sight;  and  when  the 
day  dawns  she  ''goes  forth  to  mass  with  the 
people  in  the  procession  "  (c.  33). 

The  Luzeuil  lectionary  gives  proper  lessons  for 
these  days  at  matins,  terce,  sext,  and  none  {Lit, 
OaiL  149).  One  prophecy  and  three  gospels  are 
also  appointed,  "  in  letanias  legenda,"  in  the 
lacrumeutary  of  Besan^on  (Mut,  Ital.  i.  334). 
"CoUtctiunes  in  rogationibus  per  diversa  loca 
lanctonim,"  ije.  to  be  said  at  the  several  churches 
or  shrines  at  which  the  procession  stopped, 
occur  in  the  Gothico-Gallican  Missal  {Lit.  GaU. 
266),  and  the  Missale  Gallicanum  Vetns  (376). 
The  former  also  gives  proper  missae  for  each 
day  (263-266);  the  latter  part  of  a  missa, 
headed  "  Incipit  missa  in  Rogationibus  "  (377), 
which  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  the  contesta- 
tion. The  heading  implies  that  there  was  only 
one.  There  is  only  one  in  the  Besan^n  rite 
(Jfus.  Ital.  i.  335).  Several  early  sermons 
preached  on  these  occasions  are  extant,  viz.  two 
by  Caesarius  of  Aries,  a.d.  502  {De  LetarUa^  I.  ii. 
in  Append,  ad  0pp.  Augustin.  SS.  173,  174,  ed. 
Ben.X  one  by  an  unknown  bishop  {ibidL  Serm. 
135),  two  entire  by  Avitus  of  Vienne,  A.D.  490 
{0pp.  Av.  291,  296,  Migne,  lix.X  and  several 
fragments  by  the  same  author  (303,  306,  310, 
819,  322,  &C.),  [W.  E.  S.] 

R0GATIJ8,  Aug.  17,  monk  and  martyr; 
commemorated  in  Africa  {Afart.  Usuard., 
Notker.).  [C.  H.] 

ROM  ANUS  (1),  Feb.  28,  abbat;  comme- 
morated iu  Mount  Jura  {Mart  Usuard. ;  Boll. 
Ata  SS.  Feb.  Mi.  737), 

(2)  Aug.  9,  soldier  and  martyr;  comme- 
morated at  Rome  {Afart.  Usuard'.,  Bed.,  Vet. 
Mom. ;  Boll.  Acta  SS.  Aug.  ii.  408). 

(3)  Nov.  18,  monk  and  martyr;  comme- 
morated   at  Aotioch    {Marf.   Usuard.,  Hitrcn,, 

Vet.  Bom.,  Syriutif  rior. ;  Col.  Byzant. ;  Menol. 
Grace.  Sirlet. ;  Basil.  Menol.  i.  196);  a  church 
called  after  him  was  erected  by  flelena  at  Con- 
stantinople (Codinus  de  Aedif.  C.P.  p.  98,  ed. 
Bonn,  1843;  Du  Cange,  Cpolis.  Christ.  92). 

(4)  Nov.  24.  presbyter  and  confessor ;  com- 
memorated at  Blaye  {Mart.  Usuard.,  Wandalb.). 

[C.  H.] 

ROME,  COUNCILS  OF.  Some  preliminary 
remarks  on  these  councils  are  necessary,  from 
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the  prominent,  yet  constantly  changing,  positioc 
occupied  by  the  see  of  Rome,  from  early  times 
downwards,  in  the  affairs  of  the  church.    Fint, 
whether  from  design  or  accident,  their  records 
have  been  about  the  worst  preserved  of  any, 
the  only  voucher  for  the  earliest  being  the  Lib. 
SynoJicus  or  Synodicoa,  by  a  Greek  writer  with 
Latin  sympathies,  in  the  9th  century,  which,  even 
if  it  can  be  trusted,  is  full  of  mistakes ;  and  but 
incidental  references  in  St.  Cyprian,  Eusebios, 
Rufinns,  St.  Jerome,  or  St.  Augustine  for  the 
next  early.     Was  it  that  their  proceedings  weis 
so  trivial,  or  of  so  little  interest  to  the  world  in 
general,  as  to  be  not  worth  recording  ?  or  wsa  it 
that  they  witnessed  to  a  state  of  things  which  s 
later  age  may  have  wished  forgotten  ?    Secondly 
— whether  from  design  or  accident — there  hsre 
been  more  synods  alleged  to  have  been  held  at 
Rome  confessedly  or  probably  spurious,  than  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  put   together,  their 
characteristic  being  that  they  hav«  been  forged 
in  the  papal  interest  directly,  which  is  also  the 
charactenstic  of  a  good  many  more  fabled  to 
have  been  held   elsewhere,     ft  may  suffice  to 
instance  the  three  Roman  synods  under  pope  Sil- 
vester, as  they  are  called  (Mansi,  ii.  551  -4, 6 15-34, 
and  1081-4)  of  the  first  kind ;  the  alleged  canons 
and  synodical  letter  of  the  genuine  {ibid,  469-77X 
with  the  canons  of  the  spurious  (called  1  and  H 
in  the  Pseudo-Isid.  collection,  where  they  may 
all  be  read  and  compared ;  Migne*s  PatroL  cxxx. 
375-382)  coondls  of  Aries,  all  three  betraying 
their  late  origin,  of  the  second.     How  so  patent 
a  forgery  can  have  deceived  the  learned  so  lon^ 
is  a  marveL    The  acts  of  the  pretended  council 
of  Sinaessa  (Mansi,  L  1249-60),  damaging  as  they 
may  seem  to  pope  Marcellinus  personally,  were 
conceived  in  the  interests  of  his  see.     Centuries 
upon  centuries  have  to  elapse  before  we  come 
upon  a  really  genuine  Roman  synod,  with  toler- 
ably full  details  from   Roman  archives.     One 
thing  they  all  testifv  to  beyond  doubt,  whether 
true  or  false,  viz.  that  according  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  those  days  the  bishop  of  Rome  conld 
decide  nothing  of  importance  without  a  synod^ 
any  more  than  his  brother  bishops.     Let  us  now 
inquire  into  their  composition.      This  we  shall 
find  varied  with  the  actual  extent  of  jurisdiction 
of  their  presiding  bishop.    It  was  at  one  time 
commensurate  with  that  of  the  city  praefect^ 
and  was  limited  to  the  suburban  churches;  at 
another,  it  extended  over  the  ten  proviDcea  of 
central  and  south  Italy  governed  by  the  citj 
vicar,  but  went  no  further,  which  was  its  posi- 
tion about  the  time  of  the  Nicene  council  and  for 
some  time  later  [see  that  Art.].     Every  now  and 
then,  indeed,  it  had  a  wider  appearance ;  but  this 
is  at  onoe  seen  to  have  been  exoeptiooaL    All 
the  earliest  Roman  synods  are  stated,  in  the  Lih. 
Synodicua  before-named,  to  have  been  synods  of 
from  10  to  15  bishops,  to  which  the  ^  Concilium 
quindecim  finitimorum  episcoporum,**  in  a  re- 
script of  Gratian  and  V^entinian  to  the  then 
city  vicar,  may  point  (Mansi,  iii.  629 ;  comp.  tike 
letter  of  the  Roman  council  immediately  pre- 
ceding, p.  624).    Then,  for  a  considerable  period, 
their  numbers  increased,  but  seldom  exceeded  70, 
which  is  about  the  number  of  sees  stated  in  the 
old  Vatican  MS.  printed  by  Baronius  (▲.!>.  1057, 
n.  19-23 ;  comp.  De  Marca,  Concord.  Sac.  H  /ia/bl 
i.  3,  12)  to  be  dependent  on   Rome   as  their 
metropole;  and  also  the  number  usually  fixed 
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npon  for  mythic  synods.     Everjr  now  and  then 
higher  numbers  are  reported,  as  has  been  said ; 
and  bisho])s  outside  those  limits  are  found  to 
have   been   present,   but  present   exceptionally. 
There    were   three   bishops,   for  instance,  from 
France,  named  by  Constantine.  present  at  the 
synod  which  pope  Miltiades  or  Melchiades,  and 
Merodes  (not  Mark,  ^e  S.  Opt,  de  iSchism.  Don. 
I.   23),   bishop  of  Milan,  held  at  his   instance 
(Mansi,  ii.  433-40).    There  was  a  large  gathering 
under  pope  Damasns,  A.D.  372,  when  Auxentius, 
bishop  of  Milan,   was  deposed.      Its  synodical 
letter,  accordingly,  runs  in  the  names  of  Damasus 
and  Vo'efutn ;  the  latter  being  bishop  of  Aquileia 
(»&  d.  in.  455).    The  Sardican  fathers  bad  before 
this  requested  pope   Julius  to  transmit  their 
decisions  to  **the  bishops  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
Sardinia"  (ibid.  40).     And  he  himself  tells  the 
Orientals  that  he  speaks  in  the  name  of  the 
Italian,  and  all  the  bishops  of  the  **  regions  "  (as 
the  Latin  has  it)  in  which  his  see  lay,  as  well  as 
his  own  {ibid.  iL  1219).     In  both  passages  it  is, 
of  course,  possible  that  the  bishops  of  the  seven 
provinces  of  north  Italy  may  be  included ;  but 
if  so,  this  was  exceptional,  as  the  bishops  of 
Aquileia,  Milan,  and  Ravenna  were  still  indepen* 
dent  centres  in  those  provinces,  and  proud   of 
their  independence.     Nevertheless,  in  process  of 
time  not  only  they,  but  France,  Spain,  Great 
Britain,   and   Germany   threw  themselves    one 
after  another  into  the  arms  of  the  encroaching 
power,  or  else  had  to  submit,  till  metropolitan 
boundaries,   by   widening  their  circle,  became 
patriarchal,  and  synods,  from  being  Roman  or 
Italian,  European  (De  Marca,  ibid,  c  vi.  4,  and 
c  vii.  3-3,  but  with  some  corrections).     We  may 
now  pass  to  the  synods  themselves. 

Passing  over  three  synods  of  the  2nd  century 
reported  in  a  work  of  no  credit  (Hefele,  i.  83,  Eng. 
tr.),  we  may  start  with  the  first  given  in  Mansi 
firom  the  Lihellus  Synodicus : — 

1.  A.D.  140,  described  as  of  twelve  bishops 
nnder  pope  Telesphorus,  when  Theodotus  the 
tanner  was  condemned.  This  is,  however,  a 
misstatement,  for  he  was  really  condemned  by 
pope  Victor,  a.d.  194-^,  as  Mansi  points  out 
(i.  662). 

2.  A.D.  165,  of  ten  bishops  under  pope  Anicetns 
and  St.  Polycarp,  against  those  who  kept  Easter 
with  the  Jews  (tV/.  686). 

3.  A.D.  197,  under  pope  Victor;  on  the  ques- 
tion of  keeping  Easter  also  (^ibid  725).  There 
is  a  passing  reference  to  this,  indeed,  in  Euseb. 
E.  H.  V.  23 ;  and  perhaps  24  too. 

4.  Another,  of  fourteen  bishops,  under  the 
same ;  condemning  Theodotus,  Ebion,  and  Arte- 
mon  (ibid.  728). 

5.  Another  nnder  the  same,  condemning  the 
errors  of  Sabellius  and  Noetus  (t6  </.),  but  which 
had  not  then  arisen.  Hence  Mansi  transfers  it 
to  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  IT.,  a.d.  258  (ibid. 
1002). 

B.  A.D.  237,  nnder  pope  Fabian,  condemning 
Origen.  For  this,  Rufinus  and  St.  Jerome,  besides 
Euscbius  (B,  E.  vi.  36),  are  quoted ;  but  their 
expressions  are  vague  (ibid.  787). 

7.  A.D.  250,  during  a  vacancv  ;  being  inferred 
from  St.  Cyprian,  Ep.  31  (ibid.  805). 

8.  A.D.  251,  under  pope  Cornelius,  respecting 
the  lapsed ;  inferred  from  St.  Cyprian,  Ep.  lii. 
(Aitf.  866),  and  at  which  Novatian  was  condemned. 
Some  make  two  councils  of  thiK,  but  Man»i  seems 
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right  (ihid.  note)  in  considering  it  one  and  the 
same.  True,  the  Lib,  Synodku\  says  that  it  was 
attended  by  eighteen  bishops  (i'lid.  871);  on 
the  other  hand,  Eusebius  (E.  H.  vi.  43)  expressly 
.states  there  were  sixty  bishops  present,  and 
presbyters  and  deacons  in  still  greater  abundance. 
He  states  further,  that  at  the  end  of  the  letter 
of  Comeliu»  to  Fabius  of  Antioch,  now  unfortu- 
nately lost,  from  which  he  was  then  quoting,  the 
number  of  bishops  attending  it,  with  their  names 
and  sees,  was  set  down.  This  agrees  perfectly 
with  what  St.  Cyprian  says  of  it,  and  account 
for  St.  Jerome  calling  it  an  Italiam  council.  B^t 
then  St.  Jerome  itpeak»  of  a  Roman  synod  as  well 
(Mansi,  ibid.  867-8).  Probably,  therefore,  the 
Roman  synod,  composed  of  eighteen  bishops,  w^s 
joined  by  forty-two  more  from  other  parts  ot  Italy 
before  it  separated.  Cave  begins  his  list  ( //iisi. 
Lit.  i.  157)  with  this  synod,  and  it  is  certainly 
the  most  numerous  and  the  best  authenticated,  as 
yet,  of  any  synod  of  Rome. 

9.  A.D.  257,  under  po))e  Stephen ;  when  the 
Africans,  who  had  decided  on  re-baptizing  here- 
tics, were  excommunicated  (Hfid.  931). 

10.  A  J).  260,  under  pope  Dionysius ;  inferred 
from  what  St.  Athanasius  (do  Sent.  Dtonyi. 
§  13)  says  about  his  namesake  of  Alexan<iria 
being  accused  to  him  of  Sabellianism  (ibid. 
1015). 

11.  A.D.  313,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine, whose  letter  to  Miltiades  (or  Melchi- 
ades), bishep  of  Rome,  and  Meracles,  a»  we  shall 
see  presently,  giving  his  reasons  for  it,  is  extant 
in  Greek  and  Latin.  Its  Latin  heading,  according 
to  one  version,  is  "Constant.  Aug.  Melchiadi 
episcopib  Romano  hierarchae;"  in  another,  for 
**  hierarchae,"  we  read  "et  Marco  sanctissimo/' 
taken  evidently  from  the  JUb.  Synodictts.  In 
Euseb.  (E.  H.  x.  5),  it  is  Mt\Tid[Sp  iiriffK6ir^ 
"Pvfudmv  HoX  MdpK(f,  where  the  true  reading  is 
unquestionably  McpofcAc?,  for  the  reason  supplied 
by  Optatus.  He  tells  them — ^using  the  plural 
number — ^that  Caecilian  is  to  set  sail  for  Rome, 
with  ten  bishops  from  among  his  foes,  and  ten 
from  among  his  friends.  Further,  that  thre»e 
bishops  of  France — Reticins,  Matemus,  and  Mn- 
rinus — ^have  orders  to  be  there  likewise,  to  assist 
them  in  hearing  their  case,  as  the  law  directs. 
The  Donatists,  we  learn  from  St.  Optatus,  had 
petitioned  that  their  case  might  be  tried  by 
bishops  selected  from  France.  St.  Optatus  coq- 
tinues,  **  So  there  were  judges  given  them  in  the 
persons  of  MHtemus  of  Cologne,  Reticius  of 
Autun,  and  Marinus  of  Aries.  These  three 
bishops  came  from  France,  with  fifteen  more 
from  Italy.  They  met  in  the  house  of  Fausta,  at 
the  Latennn,  in  the  fourth  consulship  of  Constan- 
tine, and  the  third  of  Licinius,  on  Friday,  Oct.  2<; 
when  there  were  present — Miltiades  bishop  of 
Rome,  Reticius  and  Maternus  and  Mnrinua  froni 
Fiance,  and  Merooiea  from  Milan^  Florian  froqi 
Cesena,  21oticus  from  Kintzen,  Stennius  from 
Rimini,  Felix  from  Florence,  Gandentius  from  Pisa, 
Constantius  from  Faenza,  Proterius  from  Capua, 
Theophilus  from  Benevento,  Sabinns  from  Terra* 
cina,  Seoundus  from  Praeneste,  Felix  from  <.isr 
terna,  Maximus  from  Ostia,  Evandrus  from 
Urbino,  Donatian  from  Cales.  Before  th«ae 
nineteen  bishops,  when  they  had  taken  their  seat;}, 
was  the  cause  of  Donatnsand  Caecilian  laid.  Those 
sentences  were  given  against  Donatus  by  each: 
*  That  he  had  confessed  to  having  re-baptized,  t^ 
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having  iropotcd  handi  on  lapsed  bishops,  whleh  I 
U  not  the  wont  of  the  church.'  Witoesset  pro- 
duced hj  Donatat  haring  confessed  that  they 
had  nothing  to  say  ajcainst  CaectUan,  he  was 
pronounced  innocent  by  the  sentences  of  all  th« 
above-named,  not  eiceptinf;  eren  Miltiades,  whose 
sentence,  deliTered  in  these  words,  closed  the  trial. 
*  Whereas  it  has  appeared  that  Caecilian  is  not 
accosed,  on  their  own  shewing,  by  those  who 
cAine  with  Donatoa,  nor  has  been  oonricted  on 
any  connt  by  Donntns  himself,  I  am  of  opinion 
he  fully  desenres  to  be  retained  in  the  com* 
munion  of  his  church,  and  in  his  own  proper 
grade.'  Tet,  notwithstanding  his  own  condem- 
nation by  BO  many  roices,  and  the  acquittal  of 
his  rival  by  a  tribunal  so  grave."  continues  the 
bishop  of  M  ilevis,  **  Donatus  appealed  from  these 
bishops'*  (D«  Schism,  D.  i.  2H).  Finally,  that 
this  led  to  the  summoning  of  the  council  of 
Aries  by  Constantine  two  years  later,  we  learn 
from  himself  (Euseb.  »Mtf.  Ep.  ad  Chrett. ;  oomp. 
St.  Aug.  ^jpL  43  and  88,  ed.  Ben.). 

These  details  deserve  to  be  recorded  at  length 
for  their  decisive  character,  and  the  unimpeach- 
able testimony  on  which  they  rest.  We  learn 
from  them  (1)  that  it  was  Meroclea,  bishop  of 
Milan,  to  whom  Constantine  wrote  jointly  with 
Ifiltiades ;  (2)  that  this  synod  was  due  to  their 
joint  action,  under  orders  ftrom  him,  which 
accountN  for  bishops  from  north  as  well  as  cen- 
tral Italy  being  there ;  (3)  that  if  bishops  from  i 
Africa  and  Pnince  were  present,  it  was  because 
they  had  been  sent  thither  by  him;  (4)  that 
each  of  the  bishops  present  delivered  his  sen- 
tence ;  and  if  proceedings  are  said  to  have  been 
closed  on  the  bishop  of  Rome  delivering  his  last 
of  all,  like  St.  James  at  Jerusalem — the  council 
being  held  in  his  see — ^it  is  also  true  that  Donatus 
appealed,  and  was  allowed  to  appeal,  from  his 
sentence.  Vales,  {dg  SckimL  Don,  c  7)  confirms 
this,  instead  of  disproving  it  by  his  quotations ; 
but  the  authorities  are  best  seen  in  Oalland. 
{BQ>L  Vet,  Pat.  v.  461-675);  and  in  none  of 
them  is  there  the  least  countenance  for  the 
statement  in  Mansi  (ii.  434),  that  Constantine 
appointed  judges,  *'  e&  lege,  ut  citra  scitum,  oon- 
sensum.  et  auctoritatem  Romani  Pontificis  con- 
stituti  judioes  nihil  definiant ; "  or  for  Hefele's 
(i.  179)  that  «the  decision  of  this  synod  was 
proclaimed  by  its  president  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
and  communicated  to  the  emperor." 

The  three  spurious  synods  under  pope  Silvester 
aie  omitted  here;  but  the  acts  attributed  to 
th^  may  be  studied,  as  curiosities,  in  Mansi 
(it.  551-4,  600-618,  and  1081-4).  rThe  earliest 
references  to  them  being  in  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne, they  could  not  have  been  forged  much, 
if  at  all,  earlier. 

12.  A.D.  342,  commonly  called  the  third  under 
Julius.  But  the  first  and  second,  given  by  Mansi 
(ii.  1269  and  1H51),  are  fictitious.  At  this,  St. 
Athanasius,  haying  been  heard  in  his  defence  by 
fifty  or  more  bishops  with  pope  Julius  at  their 
head,  was,  with  Marcellus  and  other  exiled 
bishops,  admitted  to  communion.  The  letter  of 
Julius,  written  at  tho  request  of  the  council  to 
announce  this  to  the  Easterns,  is  extant  in  Greek 
and  Latin  (Mansi,  {bid,  1339 ;  comp.  St.  Athan. 
Apol.  c,  Arian,  §§  20-36,  and  Soxom.  iii.  8 ;  and 
Vales.  Ohaerv.  in  Sue,  et  Sox.  i.  4,  5). 

18.  A.D.  349,  when  Ursacius  and  Valens  em- 
bnoed  the  communion  of  St.  Athanasius,  and 
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were  themselyes  admitted  to  communion  bj 
Julius,  having  satisfied  the  council  of  Mi  Inn.  two 
years  before,  of  their  faith  and  sincerity  (Musi, 
iii.  163-70). 

14.  A.D.  352,  under  Liberius,  on  becoming 
pope ;  when  he  declared  for  or  against  St  Atha- 
nasius. The  common  acconiit  that  he  declared 
for  him  is  mainly  based  on  his  letter  to  the 
emperor  Constantius,  extant  in  the  5th  fngnent 
of  St.  Hilary,  and  admitted  on  all  hands  to  hare 
been  written  a.d.  354.  But  if  the  letter  ascribed 
to  him  in  the  preceding  fragment  is  genuine  and 
rightly  placed,  he  renounced  his  communion 
some  time  before.  Then,  in  that  case,  the  refer- 
ence contained  in  it  to  a  letter  written  by  thoM 
he  was  then  addressing  to  his  predecessor,  Julius, 
and  not  to  himself,  would  point  manifestly  to  iti 
having  been  written  soon  after  his  accession; 
and  this,  again,  would  explain  its  apparent  incon- 
sistency with  the  other.  For  if  there  was  a 
difference  of  two  years  between  them  in  tkoae 
exciting  days,  there  was  abundance  of  time  for 
all  the  further  correspondence  mentioned  in  hi> 
letter  to  the  emperor  to  have  taken  place,  and  also 
for  Liberius  to  have  changed  his  mind  again  and 
agam  in  the  interval.  Lastly,  from  the  character 
of  the  comments  appended  to  this'  letter  of  the 
4th  fragment,  we  can  hardly  doubt  its  hsring 
been  placed  there  by  St.  Hilary;  and  if  so,  cadk 
quaeatioy  Liberius  must  have  signalised  his  acces- 
sion, as  well  as  his  restoration,  br  condemning 
St.  Athanasius.  Mansi  (iii.  208  and  229)  shrinks 
from  committing  himself  on  either  side. 

15.  A.D.  358,  on  the  restoration  of  Liberius.  if 
at  all,  the  account  given  of  it  by  Baluze  being 
inconsistent  with  all  we  know  of  Felix  and  bu 
retirement  from  other  sources.  (I)  St.  Athsna- 
sius,  it  is  well  known,  likens  his  ordination  to 
the  deeds  of  Antichrist  (JTui.  ad  Monaeh.  775X 

(2)  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that,  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment,  Acacius  of  CaeKarea  was  bit 
friend ;  and  that,  whether  orthodox  or  not,  him- 
self, he  held  communion  with  those  who  were 
not  (Soc  ii.  37 ;  Sox.  iy.  11 ;  Theodor.  ii.  17> 

(3)  It  is  nowhere  stated  that  he  wss  ejected  bv 
Uonstantins.  He  remained  there  by  all  accounts, 
on  the  contrary,  till  the  return  qf  Uberiua.  whea, 
Socrates  says,  he  was  turned  ont  of  the  chnrvh, 
in  spite  of  the  emperor,  by  the  people  (^.); 
Thecdoret  and  Philostor^us,  that  he  remored 
elsewhere  (i6.  and  iy.  3);  Soxomen,  that  be 
shortly  died  (iy.  15).  In  short,  the  story 
reported  by  Baluxe  (Mansi,  iii.  290)  finds  its 
best  pendant  in  the  story  reported  by  Mansi 
farther  on  {ibid.  339-44). 

16.  A.D.  364,  occasioned  by  the  arrival  of 
deputies  from  various  Macedonian  synods, 
professing  the  Nicene  faith  ;  when  the  synodicsl 
letter  of  Liberius  and  the  Western  bishops,  ei> 
tolling  the  Nicene  fiiith  and  their  adherence  to 
it,  preseryed  by  Socrates  (iv.  12),  was  penned  in 
reply.  There  is  no  mention,  however,  in  either 
document  of  St.  Athanasius  (Mansi,  iii.  377-S(^> 
The  letter  addressed  by  Liberius  to  the  bishopi 
of  Italy,  with  theirs  to  the  IllyriaBs,  wroagiy 
supposed  by  Pagi  to  have  emanated  from  a  Romso 
synod  under  Damasus  (ad  Baron,  a.d.  369,  a.  5), 
would  seem  from  expressions  in  this  synodical  to 
have  been  sent  earlier  (St.  Hilar.  IVagnL  xii  ed. 
Ben.,  with  the  note). 

17.  A.D.  366,  called  the  fint  Qodcr  Damssus, 
who  was  elected  this  year;  and  in  it  with  88 
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buhops  b  sftid  to  have  condemned  Valens  and 
UrsacioB,  and  if  the  biographer  of  Eusebina,  the 
presbyter  who  withstood  Liberius,  is  to  be 
believed,  Liberios  also  (Mansi,  iii.  447). 

18.  A.D.  367  (al.  369),  caUe<l  the  second  under 
Damasuii ;  who  was,  according  to  his  biographer, 
acquitted  in  it  by  44  bishops  of  a  charge  of 
adultery  brought  against  him  by  two  deacons, 
Concordius  and  Callistus,  his  accusers  being  con- 
demned. 

19.  A.D.  372  (al,  369),  or  the  third  under 
Damasus ;  in  which  Auxentius,  bishop  of  Milan, 
wa.H  deposed.  As  Mansi  points  out,  the  synods 
of  Antioch  and  Rome,  with  their  dates,  are  much 
confiised  about  this  time  (iii.  463-  8).  This,  he 
thinks  with  Pagi,  took  place  A.D.  372.  It  was 
attended  by  90  bishops  from  Italy  and  France, 
as  Theodoret  (ii.  22),  or  by  bishops  of  many 
nations,  as  Sozomen  says  (vi.  23).  But  according 
to  the  letter  of  Valentinian,  Valens,  and  Gratian, 
to  be  mentioned  presently,  two  synods  really  met 
on  this  occasion,  one  in  Rome  and  the  other  in 
France.  Thus,  the  probability  would  be  that 
the  bishops  present  from  France  were  deputies 
from  their  own  synod.  Again,  its  synodical 
letter,  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  lllyria,  runs 
in  the  name,  not  of  Damasus  alone,  but  of  Vale 
rian  as  well ;  the  latter  being  bishop  of  Aquileia. 
Further,  the  person  sent  with  this  same  letter 
to  the  Easterns  was  a  deacon,  not  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  but  of  Milan,  and  the  title  given  to  it 
in  the  copy  which  is  thus  addressed,  "  Exemplum 
synod]  habitae  Romae  episcoporum  xciii.  ex  re^ 
scripto  impericdi  "  (ap.  Luc.  Holsten.  Coll,  JRom, 
p.  165),  suggests  its  having  been  convened  by 
the  emperor,  like  that  of  A.D.  313.  It  was  in 
every  way,  therefore,  more  of  an  Italian  than  of 
a  Roman  council;  yet  not  more  so  than  the 
gravity  of  the  case  would  explain,  the  accused 
being  no  less  a  personage  than  the  bishop  of 
Milan.  The  subject  also  to  which  its  synodical 
letter  is  devoted  is  the  consubstantiality  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  affirmed  by  the 
Nicene  fathers.  Attention  had  been  forcibly 
directed  to  this  subject,  in  the  well-known  letter 
of  the  Alexandrian  synod  under  St.  Athanasius, 
t«n  years  before ;  but  it  was  revived  now,  as 
Sozomen  says,  with  special  reference  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  (vi.  22).  The  letter  of  this  council,  ad- 
dressed, in  the  first  instance,  to  the  bishops  of 
niyria,  was  conveyed  to  them  by  Elpidius,  and 
elicited  an  energetic  appeal  on  their  part  to  the 
Eastern  bishops,  to  which  the  rescript  already 
noticed,  running  in  the  name  of  the  three  em- 

STors,  lent  additional  force  (both  misplaced  in 
ansi,  iii.  385-92).  But  the  same  letter  was 
also  carried  into  the  East  direct  from  Rome  by 
the  Milanese  deacon  Sabinus,  as  has  been  said. 
And  there,  Mansi  thinks,  a  synod  at  Antioch 
under  Meletius  replied  to  it  at  once ;  but  Antioch 
was  tight  in  the  grasp  of  Valens  at  that  moment, 
and  for  the  next  six  years,  as  has  been  shewn 
elsewhere  (CONaTANTINOPLE,  CouwciLB  OF,  4), 
and  Meletius  in  exile,  so  that  no  syaod  under 
Meletius  was  then  possible.  Yet  for  all  that,  the 
mission  of  Sabinus  was  even  then,  probably,  not 
lost  upon  Antioch  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  seems 
to  have  just  helped  to  decide  the  movement, 
which  resulted  in  the  additions,  afterwards  ac- 
cepted at  Constantinople,  to  the  Nicene  creed 
(i6i^/.> 

20.  A.D.  374,  or  the  fonrth  under  Damasus ; 
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at  which,  says  Mansi  (iii.  467),  Lucius,  the  rival 
of  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria  (Soc.  iv.  21-2), 
was  condemned. 

21.  A.D.  378-9  (al,  373-5),  or  the  fifth  under 
Damasus;  attended  also  by  Peter  of  Alexandria, 
when  Apollinarianism  was  condemned  (Mansi, 
iii.  477).  The  circular  of  Damasus  announcing 
this  is  given  by  Theodoret  (v.  10 ;  comp.  Sozom. 
vi.  25).  There  was  another,  and  vastly  more 
dogmatic  as  well  as  important,  letter  a<idressed 
by  him  to  Paalinus  of  Antioch  (Pagi  thinks  at 
a  council  distinct  from  this — Mansi,  Aid.  501-4) 
about  the  same  time;  perhaps  owing  to  the 
continued  banishment  of  Meletius,  in  which  we 
are  told  particularly  by  Sozomen  (vi.  7  and  vik 
3)  Paulinus  was  not  involved ;  though  Theo- 
doret, in  inserting  it,  says  Paulinus  was  himself 
then  at  Thessalonica  (v.  11).  But  whether  he 
was  or  was  not  there,  this  letter  found  its  way 
to  Antioch  at  last,  where  it  was  accepted  in  full 
council  by  Meletius  and  146  bishops,  a.d.  379- 
80,  on  his  return  from  exile ;  and  is,  in  all  pro- 
bability, *'  the  Western  tome  '*  classed  with  the 
rulings  of  that  council  in  the  fifth  Oonstantino- 
politan  canon  (misplaced  by  Mansi,  iii.  461-2, 
but  restored  afterwai'ds,  511-12).  Meletius  and 
his  colleagues,  in  their  answer  to  it,  evidently 
I'efer  to  the  mission  of  Sabinus  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  exile,  A.D.  372  (t&ui).  Lastly,  the 
curious  letter  purporting  to  have  been  addressed 
by  a  Roman  council  to  the  emperors  Grutian  and 
Valentinian,  without  any  mention  of  Valens,  on 
the  subject  of  the  continued  intrigues  of  Qrsinus 
and  his  party,  may  have  emanated  also  from  this 
council  (ibid,  624,  with  the  imperial  rescript, 
627). 

22.  A.D.  381,  the  sixth  under  Damasus,  and 
subsequently  to  the  Aqnileian  council  of  that 
year,  as  Mansi  says  (ibid.  633) ;  when  the  invi- 
tation to  the  Eastern  bishops,  mentioned  by  them 
in  their  synodical  of  the  year  following,  was 
despatched  [CoNSTAsnivoPLE,  Councils  of,  (4) 
p.  436} 

28.  A.D.  383,  or  the  seventh  and  last  under 
Damasus ;  at  which  the  synodical  letter  of  the 
Easterns  just  mentioned  was  received,  and  the 
faith  of  the  council  of  Constantinople  confirmed, 
and  at  which  deputies  from  the  East  assisted 
(Mansi,  PM.  639^2). 

24.  A.D.  386,  under  pope  Siricius  (comp.  Synod 
of  Telepte) ;  when  nine  canons  were  passed,  says 
Pagi  (ibid,  678),  there  being  a  synodical  letter 
extant,  as  from  that  pope,  to  the  bishops  of 
Africa,  containing  nine  canons,  and  dated  "  Rome 
tn  a  oouncil  of  8u  bishops,  Jan.  6  (sub  die  ociavfi, 
Idus  Jamiarii,  post),  after  the  consulship  of 
Arcadiua  and  Bauton"  (ibid,  669-71).  But 
this,  and  several  other  expres«>ions  contained  in 
it,  and  in  more  than  one  of  its  canons,  go  far  to 
establish  its  fictitious  character ;  so  that  its  ninth 
canon  (on  clerical  continence),  instead  of  having 
dictated  the  second  canon  of  the  council  of  Car- 
thage, A.D.  390  (t&.  692),  as  Mansi  thinks  (ib, 
687),  may  rather  have  been  borrowed  from  it  or 
made  to  suit  it.  [See  arts.  Council  op  Sardica 
and  Council  of  Telepte.] 

25.  a.d.  390,  when  Siricius  with  his  clergy 
condemned  Jovinian  and  his  followers,  as  he  says 
himself  (Mansi,  ibid.  563-4 ;  comp.  687). 

26.  A.D.  400,  when  pope  Anastasius  addressed 
the  letter  to  the  African  bishops,  mentioned  in 
canon  65  of  their  code  (ibid.  1019 ;  comp.  770). 

6  A  2 
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• 

27.  A.D.  417,  ander  pr^jpe  Zosimnfl,  on  his 
accesMoD,  in  the  church  of  St.  Clement,  as  he 
tells  as  himself  in  his  letter  to  the  African 
bishops,  recommending  to  their  favsirahle  con* 
si  deration  the  profession  which  Ceie>tiu8  the 
Pelagian  had  then  submitted  to  hit  (Mansi,  it. 
35' •  and  371). 

28.  A.D.  418,  if  at  all ;  at  which,  according  to 
Mansi,  pope  Zosimus  issued  his  encyclic,  called 
"  Tractatoria "  by  Mercator,  condemning  Celes- 
tius.and  Pelagius  (ibid.  p.  375). 

29.  A.D.  430,  under  pope  Celestine;  on  re- 
ceipt of  letters  from  Ne«torius  respecting  some 
Pelagian  bishops  who  had  come  to  Constantinople, 
complaining  that  they  had  been  deprived  of  their 
sees.  But  his  own  orthodoxy  being  impeached 
in  communications  arriring  about  the  same  time 
from  St.  Cyril,  his  opinions  were  scmtinised  and 
condemned  ;  and  he  himself  was  threatened  with 
excommunication  by  the  pope,  unless  he  retracted 
his  errors  within  ten  days  of  receiving  this  sen- 
tence, which  was  to  be  communicated  simulta- 
neously to  St.  Cyril  (Mansi,  ibid.  pp.  545-^2  and 
1021-36). 

30.  ▲.D.  431,  under  the  same ;  on  receipt  oi 
the  summons  of  the  emperors  Theodosius  Junior 
and  Valentinian  111.  to  the  council  of  Ephesus 
convened  by  them,  when  bishops  Arcadius  and 
Projectus  and  a  presbyter  named  Philip  were 
sent  thither  to  represent  the  pope.  In  the  paper 
of  instructions  they  received  from  him,  they  are 
told  to  look  to  St.  Cyril  for  guidance,  and  to 
follow  his  lead.  But  of  his  representing  the 
pofie  conjointly  with  them  there  is  not  a  word 
(Mansi,  ibid,  pp.  555-6).  In  the  communications 
that  passed  between  themselves  on  the  subject 
the  pope  certainly  delegated  his  own  iiill  powers 
to  St.  Cyril  {i'nd.  n.  I3ul) ;  but  this  was  excep- 
tional, no  such  delegation  ever  occurring  before 
or  («ince,  and  it  is  explained,  prtibably,  by  the 
accused  baring  been  bishop  of  new  Rome  (oomp. 
Ephesub,  Council  of). 

81.  A.D.  433,  under  pope  Sixtus  III.,  "*  le  31 
juillet,  pour  Tanniversaire  de  son  ordination,'* 
say  the  authors  of  L*Art  de  v^rif.  Us  Datts :  **  II 
y  're9Ut.la  nouvelle  de  la  paix  entre  St.  Cyrille 
et  les  Orientaux."  Thus  much,  indeed,  we  learn 
from  his  own  letters  to  John  of  Antioch  and  St. 
Cyril  (ap.  Baron.  A.D.  433,  n.  13  and  18).  But 
how  comes  it  that  nothing  further  is  added  of  a 
synod  of  this  same  year?  whose  acts,  said  to 
have  been  collected  by  Sixtus  himself,  fill  seven- 
teen columns  in  Mansi  (r.  1161-78),  but  whose 
true  character  Pagi  describes  as  follows : — "  Acta 
synodi  Romanae  de  causi  Sixti  III.  Pontificis 
Romani  stupro  accussiti  ....  falsi  •  consul um 
noti  consignantur,  et  anachronisniis  scatent . .  . 
ejusdem  farinae  sunt  acta  de  synodali  accusa- 
tione  et  expurgatione  Polychrouis  episcopi  Hiero- 
solymitani,  quae  sub  pontiBcatu  Sixti  HI.  Romae 
dicnntnr  habita.  .  .  .  Refertur  quidem  accu- 
satio  et  purgatio  Sixti  III.  in  libro  Anastasii,  sed 
cum  in  eo  aliae  fabulae  recitentur,  utraque 
historia  snspectae  fidei  haberi  debet "  (ad  Baron. 
ibid.  n.  31). 

32.  A.D.  444,  under  pope  Leo  I.,  who  gives 
more  than  one  account  of  it  himself,  against  the 
Manichees.     (Mansi,  vi.  459.) 

33.  A.D.  445,  under  the  same,  at  which 
Celidoniut,  bishop  of  Besan'on,  was  restored, 
and  St.  Hilary,  metropolitan  of  Aries,  who  had 
deposed  him,  deprived  of  all  jurisdiction  over 
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the  pTorinoe  of  Vienne  for  th«  fdtoie.  A 
speciid  edict  was  obtained  snbaeqoently  by  tke 
pope  from  Valentinian  III.,  confirming  this  kb- 
tence.     (Mansi,  t2>.  p.  463;  oomp.  v.  1243-54.) 

34.  A.D.  447,  under  the  same,  at  which  it 
was  ordained,  with  reference  to  Mome  complaints 
which  had  reached  him  from  Sicily,  that  no 
bishop  should  alienate  the  goods  of  his  church 
in  fiiture  without  the  full  consent  of  his  clergy. 
(Mansi,  ib  p.  493 ;  comp.  v.  1313-16.) 

35.  A.D.  449,  under  the  same,  at  which  the 
acts  of  the  robber-council  of  Ephesus,  as  it  was 
called  (LatrociniumX  were  rejected.  (Mann, 
ib.  p.  509.) 

36.  A.D.  450,  when  the  same  pope  besought 
Valentinian  III.,  then  present  in  Rome,  to  write 
to  Theodosius  Junior,  and  get  a  general  council 
convened,  at  which  the  late  proaeedings  of  the 
robber-council  might  be  reversed.  (Mansi,  ib. 
p.  511.)  This,  in  all  probability,  was  the 
council  to  which  the  Liber  Synodiau  refen, 
though  Mansi  thinks  otherwise  (i6.). 

37.  ▲.D.  451,  at  which,  probably,  the  synodicsl 
letter  of  the  Chalcedon  was  received,  informing 
the  pope  of  all  that  had  been  done  there  (the 
date  assigned  to  it  is  Nov.  1 ;  see  Mansi,  n 
145).  That  he  confirmed  or  accepted  it  otf  is  a 
pure  fiction  of  the  Liber  Sffnodicus  (Mansi,  vi. 
869-72),  flatly  contradicted  by  hia  persistent 
opposition  to  the  28th  canon;  and  it  is  even 
doubtful  whether  the  second  form  of  the  creed 
(that  of  Constantinople),  authorised  there,  was 
ever  regarded  by  him  with  the  same  £svour  as 
the  first  (that  of  Nicaea).  Miinsi  considers  two 
canons  were  .passed  here  to  which  the  pope 
refers,  as  having  been  discoased  at  a  late  synod, 
in  one  of  his  many  letters;  but  it  is  by  do 
means  clear  when  that  letter  was  written,  or  to 
whom  (jSb.  comp.  ri.  385-92).  The  authors  of 
L*Art  de  n^rif.  let  Dates  make  the  year  of  the 
synod  to  which  he  refers  a.d.  458. 

38.  A.D.  465,  under  pope  Hilary,  to  consider 
a  dutiful  address  from  the  metropolitan  and 
bishops  of  Tarragona,  relative  to  two  bishops  of 
that  province;  one  whom  they  wanted  to  or- 
dain, and  the  other  to  depose.  No  doubt  the 
thing  most  intended  to  be  gathered  from  tlwir 
proceedings  was  the  glorification  of  their  metro- 
politan and  of  the  pope.  But  neither  the  sub- 
missive tone  of  their  letters,  nor  the  shouts  of 
applause  that  interrupted  them,  as  they  were 
read  out ;  nor  yet  the  shouts  of  applause  with 
which  the  five  canons  proposed  by  the  pope  for 
regulating  their  case  were  re<»ived ;  nor,  again, 
the  character  of  the  five  canons  which  he 
grounded  on  them  in  his  reply, — make  for  any- 
thing half  so  much,  as  o^'m^the  genuinenesi 
of  this  synod,  which  was  evidently  concocted  to 
serve  a  purpose;  nor  can  its  standing  first  of 
the  papal  decrees,  added  to  the  collection  of 
Dionysius  Exiguus  by  a  later  hand,  be  oonsideRvI 
much  of  a  presumption  in  its  favour.  (Migne, 
Patrol.  Ixvii.  315-20,  where  all  the  documents 
are  given  in  succession,  which  they  are  not  in 
Mansi,  vii.  959-68 ;  and  then  924-29.) 

39.  A.D.  478,  under  pope  Simplicius,  when 
Timothy  (the  Weasel)  of  Alexandria,  Peter  (the 
Fuller)  of  Antioch,  and  others  were  condemned. 
Inferred  by  Pagi  from  the  words  of  Felix  IIL 
his  successor.     (Mansi,  rii.  1017-32.) 

40.  A.D.  483,  under  Felix  III.,  at  which  a 
letter  of  remonstrance  waa  sent  to  the  emperor 
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Zono  for  taking  heretics  under  his  protection 
and  ill-treating  the  orthodox ;  and  a  citation  to 
Acacius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  for  similar 
conduct  to  appear  at  Rome.     (i6.  pp.  1105-10.) 

41.  A.D.  484,  under  the  same,  at  which  bishops 
Yitalia  and  Misenus,  who  had  been  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople with  the  despatehes  of  the  previous 
synod,  and  inreigled  by  Acacius  on  their  arrival 
there,  were  excommunicated  and  deposed,  and 
Acacius  himself  condemned.  A  synodical  letter, 
giving  an  account  of  what  had  been  done,  was 
addressed,  in  the  name  of  the  synod,  to  the 
orthodox  presbyters  and  archimandrites  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  but  it  must  have  been  written  by 
the  pope  himself  Forty-three  bishops  are 
stated  at  the  end  to  have  subscribed  to  it ;  but, 
if  so,  w'n^re  were  the  rest  of  the  sixty-seven  or 
seven  .y-6even  bishops  who  are  stated  to  have 
met  on  this  occasion?  (76.  pp.  1137-42.)  Pro- 
bably, the  letter,  as  it  stands  now,  is  both  muti- 
lated and  interpolated,  and  should  be  assigned 
with  Pagi  to  the  next  synod. 

42.  A.D.  485,  under  the  same :  Peter  the 
Fuller  having  been  restored  at  Antioch,  and 
Calendio  driven  out  by  the  emperor  Zeno  at  the 
instigation  of  Acacius,  who  was  thereupon  con- 
demned a  second  time,  and  with  him  Peter  the 
Fuller  also,  and  Peter  Mongus,  who  had  been 
forced  upon  Alexandria.     (76.  pp.  1165-70.) 

43.  ▲.D.  487,  or,  as  Mansi  thinks,  488 ;  under 
the  same,  to  consider  the  case  of  the  Africans 
who  had  lapsed  under  persecution.  Six  resolu- 
tions were  passed,  and  are  contained  in  the 
encyclic  of  Felix  III.  (76.  pp.  1171-74.  and 
1056-59)  of  that  date. 

44.  A.D.  494  (a/.  496),  under  pope  Gelasius, 
and   attended  by  seventy  bishops,  whence   the 
well-known  decree,  de  Ubris  recipievdii  et  non 
recipiendiSy  as  it  is  called  in  some  MSS.,  attri- 
buting it  to  him  (e.g.  the  catalogue  made,  a.d. 
831,  for  the   abbey   of  St.    Kequier,  in  Dach. 
SpiceL  ii.  31,'ed.  Btiluze),  is  said  to  have  issued ; 
being  in  others  attributed  to  pope  Damasus,  a 
predecessor,  or  Hormisdas,  a  successor  of  Gelasius. 
But    by    Pearson  (Vind.   Ign,  c.  4),  and   Cave 
(ffL<t.  Lit.  8.  V.  Gelasius),  it  has  been  pronounced 
spurious,  and  doubtful  by  Beveridge  (Cod.  can. 
JEccl.  priin.  c  9).     Yet  the  strongest  arguments 
against  its  genuineness  have  not  been  so  fully 
developed  as  they  might    have   been.     (1)  Its 
upholders  are  not  agreed  in  what  year  or  under 
what  pope  it  was  held,  as  Pagi   confesses  (ad 
Baron.  A.D.  494,  n.  19).     (2)  It  is  not  included 
among  the   decrees  of   Gelasius  by   Dionysius 
Exiguus,  who  only  just  missed  seeing  him,  and 
expresses  great  personal  veneration  i&r  him  in 
his  preface  (ap.  Migne,  Patrol.  Ixvii.  231).     (8) 
Neither  is  it  included  in  the  later  appendix  to 
hia  collection,  which  ends  with  Gregory  II.,  or 
A.D.  731,  and  supplements  the  decrees  of  three 
popes,  anterior  to  Gelasius,  that  are  not  found 
in  Dionysius.     (4)  Neither  is   it  placed  in  any 
MSS.  oiitong  the  decrees  of  Gelasius,  but  always 
either  last  of  all,  or  in  a  distant  comer  by  itself. 
(."»)  Neither  is  it  quoted  or  mentioned  by  any 
writer   before  Charlemagne,  who  disputes  the 
sanction  given  in  it  to  the  acts  of  pope  Silvester 
with  the  pope  of  his  own  day,  Adrian  1.  (Lib. 
Carol,  ii.  13 ;  ap.  Migne,  Patol.  xcviii.  1078 ; 
com  p.  art.  Second  Nicene  Cbeed).  (6)  MSS.  are 
divided  on  some  points  of  importance,  as  to  what 
it  eontaiDB,  e.g,  whether  its  list  of  apocryphal 
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works  included  the  Apostolical  Canons,  or  not.  As 
far  back  as  the  9th  century,  there  were  men  who 
denied  this,  Dionysius  having  included  them  in 
his  collection,  and  popes  cited  them  approvingly 
before  and  since.  Nevertheless,  they  are  found 
in  some  MSS.  on  that  list  still.  (Beveridge,  as 
above.)  Another  point  is,  whether  among  its 
general  councils,  that  of  Constantinople  was  in- 
cluded or  not.  In  most  MSS.  it  is  left  out,  but 
it  is  included  in  some.  To  this  conflict  of  MSS 
Mansi  considered  at  first  he  need  make  no  refer- 
ence; but  in  his  Supplement  he  admits  his 
readers  to  full  \iew  (viii.  151-72),  (7)  The 
omissions  and  commissions  of  its  acknowledged 
contents  alone  should  have  condemned  it  long 
since.  It  classes  writings  under  three  heads 
i.  Biblical ;  ii.  Patristic ;  iii.  Apocryphal 
Under  the  first  head,  as  Cave  says:  '*Auto? 
decreti  se  S.  Hieronymum  in  omnibus  sequi  pro- 
Htetur.  .  .  .  Jam  verb  Hieronymo  in  definiendo 
S.  Scripturae  librorum  canone  e  diametro  re- 
pugnat."  The  second  head  opens  with  a  decla- 
ration (taken  in  substance  from  the  third  decretal 
of  Anacletus,  and  the  preface  to  the  Nicene 
Council,  in  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  collection)  on 
the  prerogatives  of  the  sees  of  Rome,  Alexandria, 
and  Antioch,  and  the  precedence  belonging  to 
each,  making  no  mention  of  Constantinople 
among  sees,  nor,  according  to  most  MSS.,  of  the 
council  of  Constantinople  among  general  councils, 
on  which  it  descants  next.  After  them,  a  list 
of  the  fathers  follows,  whose  works  are  to  be 
received ;  and  from  this,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
subsequent  omissions,  the  apostolical  fathers, 
one  and  all,  are  left  out,  though  midway  in  it 
we  read  :  **  Item  actus  beati  Silvestri,  apostolicae 
sedis  praesulis;  licei  ejus  qui  conscripsit  nomen 
ignoretur ; "  and  this  is  preceded  and  followed 
by  other  documents  of  the  same  stamp.  Finally, 
the  third  head  of  apocryphal  and  rejected  works 
mcludes  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius, 
the  works  of  Tertullian,  Lactantius,  Africanus, 
St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Victorinus,  and 
others — names  which  speak  for  themselves.  Tc 
give  pope  Gela^iius  his  due,  we  may  fairly  say 
that  if  only  the  letters  assigned  to  him  in  the 
Dionysian  collection  are  genuine,  this  decree 
could  not  have  been,  by  any  possibility,  dictated 
or  penned  by  him.  All  the  evidence  of  his  con- 
nexion with  it  is  comprised  in  the  twofold  cir- 
cumstance, that  most  MSS.  containing  it  have 
his  name  prefixed  to  It ;  and  all  the  last  name 
figuring  in  it,  that  of  Acacius  of  ConstaDtinople. 
But  Acacius  died  three  years  before  Gelasius 
became  x>ope,  and  was  only  condemned  by  him 
an  having  been  condemned,  and  never  absolved, 
by  his  predecessors.  Perhaps  those  turgid  ex- 
pressions of  pope  Hormisdas  on  which  Pagi 
relies,  may  have  suggested  its  composition,  to 
somebody  who  could  find  no  work  of  that  kind 
extant,  but  thought  there  should  be.  (Mansi, 
viii.  145-76,  part  of  which  has  been  antia 
pated.) 

45.  A.D.  495,  under  the  same,  when  Misenus. 
one  of  the  two  bishops  who  had  been  sent  to 
Constantinople  by  Felix  III.,  and  been  exconv- 
municated  for  misconduct  there,  is  said  to  have 
been  absolved  (Mansi,  viii.  177-86).  This 
again,  has  no  place  given  to  it  among  the 
genuine  decrees  or  letters  of  Geia<«ius,  even  in 
Mansi ;  neither  is  it  found  in  the  Pscudo- 
Isidorian  collection.    As  far  as  form  is  con- 
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csmed,  it  is  ad  exact  counterpart  of  the  reputed 
synod  under  pope  Hilary,  ▲.!>.  465,  described 
above. 

46-51.  A.V.  499-505,  under  pope  Symmachns. 
There  are  no  less  than  six  synods  attribnted  in 
Mansi  to  this  pope;  but  their  dates,  number, 
and  acts  are  both  hopelessly  confuted  and 
rariously  assigned.  Not  one  of  them  is  given 
by  Dionyvius  Exiguus,  who  might  hare  wit- 
nessed them  all ;  only  the  first  three  are  given 
in  the  appendix  to  his  collection ;  for  the  re- 
mainder our  sole  voucher  is  the  Pseudo-I&idore. 
Theodore,  the  reader,  a  Greek  and  contemporary, 
mentions  but  one,  viz.  the  second;  the  author 
of  the  Lives  of  the  Popes  but  two,  vix.  the 
second  and  the  fourth.  To  understand  them 
properly,  we  must  recall  the  facts.  Laurence, 
one  deacon,  was  consecrated  pope  on  the  same 
day  by  his  party,  that  Syromachus,  another 
deacon,  was  by  his;  and  Theodoric  the  Arian 
as  well  as  Gothic  king,  resident  at  Ravenna, 
was  invoked  by  each  more  than  onoe  to  decide 
between  them,  so  that  of  turbulent  eatherings 
on  both  sides  there  was  probably  no  lack ;  and 
Symmachus  gaining  the  day,  embellished  ac- 
counts would  be  written  of  his  subsequently,  to 
enhance  their  importance  and  to  swell  their 
number.  There  is  a  strong  family  likeness 
between  them  all  and  the  last  under  Gelasius, 
in  point  of  form.  In  Ifansi  they  stand  as 
follows : — 

(1)  A.D.  499,  when  five  canons  respecting 
papal  elections  are  said  to  have  been  decreed, 
amid^jepeated  plaudiU  (viii.  229-38). 

(2)  A.D.  .SOI,  at  which  Theodore,  says  Theo- 
doric, Anastasius  says  Symmachus,  constituted 
his  rival  Laurence  bishop  of  Nuceria  (ib, 
245-9), 

(3)  A.D.  502,  at  which  a  late  edict  of  king 
Odoacer,  approved  by  pope  Simplicius,  ordaining 
that  no  episcopal  elections  should  be  held  in 
future  without  concurrence  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate, and  that  ail  alienations  of  church  i>roperty 
by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  should  be  void,  was 
annulled  (ib.  261-72). 

(4)  A.D.  503,  called,  from  a  door  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  of  that  name,  palmarii ;  and  occa- 
sioned by  a  reaction  in  favour  of  Laurence ; 
when  115  bishops  declared  Symmachus  innocent 
of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  and  condemned 
Peter,  bishop  of  Altino,  whom  Theodoric  had 
appointed  arbitrator  in  the  renewed  schism, 
together  with  Laurence  himself.  Ennodius, 
bishop  of  Ticino,  drew  up  a  lengthened  apology 
for  the  acts  of  this  synod,  which  is  still  extant 
(ib.  271-94;  and  for  the  rest,  247-62). 

(5)  ▲.D.  504,  confirming  the  acts  of  the  pre- 
vious synod,  and  commending  the  apology  for  it 
by  Ennodius  in  high  terms  (ib,  295-303). 

(6)  A.D.  505,  at  which  all  who  had  possessed 
themselves  of  any  goods  belonging  to  the  church, 
were  to  be  anathematised  unless  they  restored 
them  (*.  309-16). 

52.  A.D.  518,  under  pope  Hormisdas;  for 
ending  the  schism  between  the  churches  of 
Rome  and  Constantinople,  which  began  with 
Felix  III.  and  Acacius,  and  had  lasted  thirty- 
five  years  (Mansi,  t&.  p.  579).  The  negotiations 
and  terms  at  last  agreed  upon  may  be  read 
among  the  letters  of  pope  Hormisdas  (ib.  pp. 
434-52). 

53-55.    All  said  to  have  been  held  a.d.  531, 
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under  pope  Boniface  11.,  yet  there  is  a  suspiciou 
character  about  them  alL  (1)  No  decreet  of 
this  pope  are  given  in  the  appendix  to  Dionysias 
Exiguus;  and  but  one  by  the  Pseudo-Isidore, 
which  proves  its  own  spuriousness  (Mansi,  tft. 
pp.  731-35).  (2)  The  sole  authority  for  the  first 
and  second  of  these  synods  is  Anastasius,  or 
whoever  wrote  the  Life  of  this  pope ;  and  the 
reason  given  for  them  is,  that  at  the  fint 
he  constituted  a  deacon  named  Vigilius  his  suc- 
cessor ;  at  the  second  he  annulled  his  own  act, 
as  contrary  to  the  canons  (comp.  the  alleged 
letter  of  pope  Silverias  on  the  subject;  Mansi, 
ix.  6,  and  another  alleged  synod  under  Boniface 
IIL  below).  (3)  For  the  third,  which  was  only 
brought  to  light  in  modem  times,  there  is  no 
authority  whatever,  apart  from  the  MS.  con- 
taining it,  any  more  than  there  is  for  a  synod  (^ 
Constantinople,  which  is  there  said  to  have  led 
to  it.  The  heading  given  it  in  Mansi,  which 
was  made  for  it  by  the  discoverer  of  the  MSu 
as  he  owns  himself — Lucas  Holstenius,  prefect  of 
the  Vatican — and  explains  fully  the  interest  at- 
tached by  him  to  its  discovery,  runs  as  follows : 
— ''Concilium  Romanum  IIL,  quo  lecti  sunt 
libelli  a  Stephano  Larisaae  metropolitano  tracs- 
missi,  atque  prolatae  e  scrinio  sedis  apostolicse 
complures  epistolae,  quibus  constat,  quamvis  in 
toto  mundo  sedes  apostolica  ecdesiarum  sibi 
jure  vindicet  principatum,  specialem  tamen  in 
ecclesias  lUyrici  gubemationem  sibi  rindicasse  * 
(ib,  pp.  739-84).  Not  one  of  the  papal  epistlei 
given  in  it  occurs  in  Dionysius  Exiguus ;  and 
the  first  in  his  collection  to  bear  them  out  is 
one  addressed  to  Anastasius,  bishop  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  by  Leo  L  (Migne,  PatnL  IxviL  291-6), 
whose  letters  come  last  here. 

56.  A.D.  534,  under  pope  John  XL,  where  the 
proposition — *'Unus  e  Trinitate  passus  est  m 
carne "  —  was  approved,  notwithstanding  its 
previous  rejection  by  pope  Hormisdas,  and  the 
opposition  made  to  it  by  the  naonks  called 
aooemeti  by  the  Greeks.     (Mansi,  A.  p.  815.) 

57.  A.D.  589,  under  pope  Pelagius  II.,  unless 
the  genuinencM  of  his  letter,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  it,  is  to  be  given  up.  But  the  only  reasea 
for  questioning  it  is  the  interesting  informatioa 
it  contains,  about  the  prefaoes  then  used  in  his 
church.  Particulars  of  them  having  been  asked 
of  him  by  the  German  and  French  bishops,  he 
says,  after  consultation  with  his  synod,  in  reply: 
"  invenimus  hss  novem  praefationes  in  sacro 
catalogo  tantummodo  recipiendas,  quas  Icngs 
retro  Veritas  in  Romanft  eoclesift  hactenus  ser- 
vavit :  "  vix.  one  for  the  first  Sunday  after 
Easter — no  doubt,  that  of  Easter  repeated ;  one 
for  the  Ascension ;  one  for  Pentecost ;  one  for 
Christmas ;  one  for  the  Transfiguration ;  oae  fa 
festivals  of  the  Apostles ;  one  for  holy  Trinity ; 
one  for  holy  Cross;  and  one  for  Lent.  Tlte 
grounds  on  which  Pagi  and  Bona  would  discredit 
this  statement  are  far  from  conclusive.  (Mansi, 
ix.  1021.) 

58-61.  Four  synods  appear  to  have  met  under 
pope  Gregory  I. ;  at  least  Mansi  gives  four. 

(1)  A.D.  590,  at  the  request  of  the  emperor 
Maurice,  to  end  the  schism  that  had  ensued  on 
the  condemnation  of  the  three  chapters  at  the 
fifth  council.    (Mansi,  x.  453.) 

(2)  A.D.  595,  to  hear  a  complaint  made  by 
John,  presbyter  of  Chalcedon,  against  Joka, 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  who  had  oondenisd 
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him  foi   heresy;  he  wu  pronounced  innocent. 
(lb,  pp.  475-8.) 

(3)  A.D.  601,  when  a  decree  was  passed  inter- 
dicting epiflcoptd  interference  with  monasteries. 
It  is  signed  by  twenty-one  bishops,  foui'teen  pres- 
byters, and  four  deacons.     (/&.  pp.  485-90.) 

(4)  A.D.  601,  when  Andrew,  a  Greek  monk, 
was  condemned ;  and  Probus,  abbat  of  a  monas- 
tery built  and  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew  by  the 
reiening  pope,  received  permission  to  make  a 
will     (76.  p.  489.) 

62.  A.D.  606,  said  to  have  been  attended  by 
seventy-two  bishops,  thirty-four  presbyters,  all 
the  deacons  and  minor  orders,  under  pope 
Boniface  III.,  when  a  decree  was  made  that  no 
steps  for  the  appointment  of  a  successor  in  the 
see  of  Rome  should  ever  in  future  be  taken,  till 
the  previous  pope  had  been  buried  three  days. 
There  is  only  the  same  authority  for  this  synod 
that  there  was  for  two  similar  synods  under 
Boniface  II.,  which  see  (Mansi,  x.  501). 

63.  A.D.  610,  under  pope  Boniface  lY.,  at 
which  Mellitus,  bishop  of  London,  was  acci- 
dentally present,  and  from  which  he  returned 
with  its  decrees,  as  well  as  letters  to  king 
Ethelbert  and  archbishop  Laurence,  as  we  learn 
from  Bede.  But  the  genuineness  of  all  now 
extant,  purporting  to  be  such,  hss  been  ques- 
tioned on  solid  grounds  by  the  learned  editors  of 
Spelman  and  Wilkins  {Councils  and  Documents^ 
Ui.  62-9 ;  comp.  Mansi,  x.  50a-8). 

64.  A.D.  640,  under  pope  Severinus,  when  the 
Ecthesis  of  the  emperor  Heraclius  was  con- 
demned, as  appears  from  a  profession  in  the 
Liber  Diumus  of  the  popes,  where  this  pope  is 
mentioned  by  name.     (Mansi,  t6.  679.) 

65.  A.D.  641,  under  pope  John  IV.,  at  which 
th6  Monothelite  heresy  was  condemned.  (A 
pp.  697-700.) 

(56.  A.D.  648,  under  pope  Theodore,  when 
Pyrrhus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  con> 
demned  as  a  relapsed  Monothelite.  (Mansi,  x. 
783-4.) 

67.  A.D.  667,  under  pope  Yitalian,  when  John, 
bishop  of  Lappa  in  Crete,  who  had  been  deposed 
by  Paul,  his  metropolitan^  was  restored.  (/6. 
xi.  101 ;  comp.  p.  16.) 

68-70.  A.D.  679-80,  under  pope  Agatho. 
Three  such  are  distinguished  by  Mr.  Haddan 
and  Professor  Stubbs  fiouncUa  cmd  Docume/ds, 
ill.  131-41),  the  first  of  which  consisted  of 
seventoen  bishops  and  thirty-five  presbyters, 
and  discussed*  questions  relating  to  the  English 
church,  but  without  reference  to  Wilfrid;  at 
the  second,  which  consisted  of  fifty  bishops  and 
presbyters,  the  restoration  of  Wilfrid  to  his 
see  was  decreed,  subject  to  its  division  among 
bishops  of  his  own  choice ;  at  the  third,  which 
consisted  of  125  bishops,  and  was  held,  in 
preparation  for  the  sixth  general  council,  against 
the  Monothelites,  Wilfrid  took  part  as  bishop 
of  York,  and  signed  on  behalf  of  the  British, 
Scottish,  and  Irish  churches.  The  account  of 
these  councils  in  Mansi  needs  revising  (xi. 
179-88). 

71.  A.D.  685,  under  pope  John  Y.,  but 
Anastasius  alone  records  it ;  when  the  consecra- 
tion of  a  bishop  in  Sardinia  was  annulled,  as 
having  taken  place  without  leave  fVom  the  pope. 
(Mansi,  xi.  1092.) 

72.  A.D.  704,  under  pope  John  YL,  at  which 
WilCrid  was  accused  and  aoquittsd  a  second  time. 
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The  pieces  relating  to  it  are  best  seen  in  the 
new  edition  of  Spelman  and  Wilkins  {Councils 
and  Documents^  iii.  256-64;  comp.  Mansi,  xii. 
165-8). 

73.  A.D.  706,  under  pope  John  YII. — at  least 
so  says  Anastasius — on  receipt  of  a  communica- 
tion from  the  emperor  Justinian  II.,  requesting 
a  decision  on  the  quini-sext  or  Trullan  canons, 
which  this  pope  was  too  timid  to  give,  and, 
according  to  his  biographer,  died  soon  after  de- 
clining. Mansi  makes  no  distinction  between 
this  synod  and  the  previous  one;  but  in  that 
year  Justinian  had  not  been  restored,  nor  John 
YII.  become  pope.    (/5.) 

74.  A.D.  710,  if  at  all,  fbr  Mansi  doubts  it; 
the  only  document  on  record  attributed  to  it 
being  a  speech  of  Benedict,  archbishop  of  Milan, 
complaining  of  an  uncanonical  invasion  of  his 
metropolitan  rights  by  pope  Constantino.  (Mansi, 
xU.  219-24.) 

75-77.  Three  synods,  according  to  Mansi,  met 
under  pope  Gregory  II. 

(1)  A.D.  721,  when  seventeen  canons  against 
illicit  marriages  and  consulting  of  wizards 
were  passed  under  anathema,  and  subscribed  by 
twenty-three  bishops,  including  the  pope,  four^ 
teen  presbyters,  and  four  deacons.  (/6.  pp. 
261-8.) 

(2)  A.D.  724,  when  Corbinianus,  bishop  of 
Freisingen,  who  had  petitioned  the  pope  to  be 
allowed  to  resign  his  see,  was  ordered  to  return 
to  it.     (76.  pp.  267-8.) 

3.  A.D.  726,  whera  the  destruction  of  images 
ordered  by  the  emperor  Leo  III.,  sumamed  the 
Isaurian,  was  resisted  and  condemned  (ib.  pp.  268^ 
70).  The  two  letters  of  Gregory  to  this  monarch 
best  explain  his  own  attitude  (ib,  pp.  959* 
82). 

78,  79.  Two  synods  under  pope  Gregory  IIL 
are  given  in  Mansi,  and  thb  time  not  from 
Anastasius  alone,  his  account  being  confirmed 
by  two  marble  tablets  in  the  Yatican  crypts 
inscribed  with  their  acts,  though  in  a  defaced 
state.  The  first  of  these  sat  in  judgment,  a.d. 
731,  on  a  presbyter  named  Gregory,  who  had 
been  sent  to  Constantinople  with  an  expostu- 
latory  letter  from  the  pope  to  the  emperor, 
which  he  had  failed  to  deliver.  At  the  request 
of  the  synod  he  was  pardoned,  and  sent  back 
with  it.  At  the  second,  attended  by  ninety-three 
bishop%  and  a  large  concourse,  lay  and  clerical, 
a  constitution  was  published,  setting  forth  what 
had  been  the  immemorial  custom  of  the  church 
hitherto  respecting  images,  and  excommuni- 
cating all  who  oontraven^l  it.  A  fresh  remon- 
strance was  despatched  to  the  emperor,  but 
with  no  better  success.     (Mansi,  xii.  297-300.) 

80, 81.  Two  synods  under  pope  Zachariah  are 
likewise  given  by  Mansi.  The  first  is  dated  the 
third  year  of  the  usurper  Artabasdus,  and  the 
thirty-second  of  Luitprand  the  Lombard  king 
(A.D.  743),  both  indicating  the  aawn  of  a  new 
style.  It  passed  fifteen  creditable  canons  on 
discipline,  but  the  subscriptions  to  it  are  not 
trustworthy  (ib,  381-90;  but  a  mistake  runs 
here  through  the  pagination).  At  the  second, 
A^D.  745,  two  priests  named  Adalbert  and 
Clement,  having  been  condemned  for  heresy  by 
St.  Boniface  in  France,  were  deposed  and 
anathematised.  The  proceedings  against  theni 
are  spread  over  three  sessions,  and  the  sub- 
scriptions to  it  include  seven  bishops,  besides 
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ike   (>'*i>«,  ani  M*vfnteen  presbyters,      (/(.pp. 
375-8J  ;  it  >h(.ulil  be.  ;;9:5-402.) 

82.  A.D.  75:5,  under  jn>\ye  Stephen  II.,  but  it 
U  marked  doubtful  by  Mansi,  aud  deals  only 
with  granu  to  monasterie>  (Manai.  lii.  o67-7u). 
Another,  which  he  sees  leM  reason  to  doubt, 
relating  to  a  quarrel  between  Sergius,  arehbi^ihop 
of  Rarenna,  and«  according  to  llansi,  this  pope, 
if  placed  by  him  four  years  later  {ib.  p.  655). 

89.  A.D.  761,  under  pope  Paul  I.,  granting 
pririleges  and  exemptions  to  certain  monasteries 
and  churches  built  by  him,  as  appears  by  his 
letter.     (Ih.  p.  660 ;  oomp.  p.  646.) 

84.  A.D.  769,  said  to  have  been  held  at  the 
Lateran,  under  pope  Stephen  III.,  when  judg- 
ment was  giren  against  the  late  occupant  of  his 
see,  Constantine,  and  the  old  traditions  of  the 
church  respecting  images  upheld.  Mansi  makes 
much  of  what  he  considers  the  recovered  acts  of 
this  council.  The  authors  of  L*Art  de  v&if.  let 
Datei  obserre  pithily:  "La  date  en  est  ain- 
guli^re.*'  It  runs  as  follows:  "In  nomine 
Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritfis  Sancti ;  regnante  un& 
et  eadem  sancta  Trinitate  .  .  .  mense  Aprili,  die 
12"*,  indictione  7"* ; "  and  the  acts  which  follow 
are  commensurate  (ih,  pp.  703-22).  Another, 
also  said  to  hare  been  held  at  the  Lateran 
under  pope  Adrian  I.,  A.D.  774  (which  Mansi 
feels  he  has  no  option  but  to  pronounce  spurious, 
yet,  "  ne  quid  desit  ad  plenam  de  re  conciliari 
notitiaro,"  prints  at  full  length),  has  this  heading 
•—epitomised  from  Si^ebert — "  in  qu&  Carolo 
Magno  jus  datum  fertur  a  pontifice,  ut  ponti* 
ficem  ipeum  Romanum  et  episcopos  eligeret  et 
investituram  concederet.*'  This  and  the  "  Sicilian 
monarchy  "  of  a  later  pope  may  deserre  com- 
parison (jh.  pp.  883-8).  Another,  A.D.  792,  under 
the  6ame,  U  reported  by  Mansi,  when  Felix, 
bishop  of  Urgel,  the  Adoptionist,  abjured  his 
heresy ;  but  it  is  nowhere  said  that  he  did  this 
in  a  synod,  as  Frobenins  points  out  {Diss,  de 
Hatr.  EUp.  et  Fel,  §  22;  ap.  Migne,  Patrol. 
c.  1,  312 ;  comp.  Mansi,  xiii.  857). 

85.  A.D.  794,  under  the  same,  confirming  the 
condemnation  of  Elipandos  and  Felix  at  the 
council  of  Frankfort.  (Mansi,  t6.  p.  859 ;  Froben. 
ib,  §  39.) 

86.  A.D.  799,  under  pope  Leo  III.,  when  a 
tract  of  Felix  against  Alcuin  was  condemned. 
(Mansi,  t6.  pp.  1029-32;  Froben.  t6.  §  43.) 

A  new  era  was  opened  in  church  and  sfette,  as 
well  for  the  West  as  for  Rome,  by  the  neit 
synod,  a.d.  800,  when  Chat  lemagne  was  solemnly 
crowned  emperor  on  Christmas  Day,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  by  the  reigning  pope ;  but 
our  limits  forbid  any  further  details  of  this 
synod.     (Mansi,  ib,  pp.  1041-8.)        [£.  S.  Ff.] 

B0MULU8  (1),  Feb.  17 ;  commemorated  at 
Concordia  {Mart,  (Jsuard.);  at  Aquileia  {Mart, 
Hieron.). 

(8)  Mar.  24;  commemorated  in  Mauretania 
{Mart.  Usuard. ;  Hieron.^  Notker.).         [0.  H.] 

BONANUS,  June  1,  6th  century;  comme- 
morated in  Armorica  (Bolt.  Acta  88,  Jnn.  i. 
83>  [C.  H.]- 

BOOD.  There  seems  no  satisfactory  evidence 
that  what  is  commonly  understood  by  a  rood, 
that  is,  a  cross  fixed  aloft  upon  a  beam  or  gallery 
in.  the  middle  of  a  church,  is  to  be  found  within 


the  period  embraced  in  this  work.  It  is,  indeed, 
affirmed  by  Pugin  {Glossary  of  EccUsiaiiioai 
Ornaments)  that  these  crosses  between  the  nsTe 
and  choir  of  large  churches,  or  the  nave  snd 
chancel  of  small  ones,  are  of  great  antiquity. 
The  same  b  afiirmed  by  the  abb^  Migne.  Bnt 
it  will  be  found  upon  comparison  that  he  bss 
simply  tranalated  P^gtn's  remarks,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  accepted  as  independent  authority. 

The  current  statements  on  the  subject  mar  be 
conveniently  taken  from  Migne  {Encyd.  ThSuLoy.). 
It  is  affirmed  by  him  that  Georgius  Codinus,  one 
of  the  Byzantine  historians  of  the  1 5th  century, 
describes  an  ancient  cross  over  a  screen  in  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople.    He  ssjs 
that  it   was   of  gold,   enriched    with    precioos 
stones,  and  furnished  with  chandeliers.     Migne 
quotes  this  writer  in  proof  of  the  assertion  that 
such  crosses  are  **■  d'une  haute  antiquity,**  and 
assigns  him,  probably  by  a  typographical  error, 
to  the  5th  century,  whereas  he  was  really  of  the 
15th  century.     But  what  is  more  serious,  he 
gives  no  reference,  and  the  present  writer  has 
been  unable  to  verify  the  quotation.     Tet  it  may 
be  said  with  confidence  that  in  his  work  Hc^ 
rris  oiKo^ofiiis  roD  yeutv  rris  aylas  2o^(<xs,  Codinus 
certainly  describes  no  such   cross.      The  only 
cross  which  he  there  describes  is  the  cross  of  the 
ciborium — a  cross,  it  may  be  added,  which  cor- 
responds with  the  one  described  above,  both  in 
its  being  of  gold  and  in  its  adornment  with  jewels. 

But  all  these  quotations,  whether  in  Knglisb 
or  French  works,  are  ultimately  traceable  to  the 
great  work  of  Goar  {In  Ord.  Sacri  Mlnisiern 
ifotae,  p.  19),  who  says,  **  Ilium  [sc.  ambonem] 
qui  in  magni  fuit  ecclesi&  describit  MS.  Reginm 
Codini  verbis  vnlgaribus,  r^f  Sc  ififivva  fu  [stc] 
tV  tru\4a9  hroinfftv  fiJk  aapBovvx^y  et  infra, 
imlrifft  T^iv  TpovKkav  cts  r.  ififiotpa  /jLtrdi  /uifiT^ 
piTopttif  [sic,  without  accent]  icol  Avxi^rvtV'W* 
6  Bf  aravphs  rov  Afificnros  tirra  Xlrpas  p',  c7x'  '^ 
Korit  dTvx*'^  XvxviT^Mf  Kol  fiafryopirdpuL  dwi^ 
9oTa'  drrl  84  tfTyf$4wp  b  ififiwp  *lx*^  Ibw^cr 
.6\6xpvffa  r^rdaia."  If  this  passage  is  correct, 
and  if  the  information  of  Codinus,  a  compara- 
tively late  author,  is  to  be  relied  upon,  this 
citation  obviously  concludes  the  whole  question. 

But  one  or  two  observations  must  be  aidvanoed 
upon  it.  Qoar  quotes  from  a  MS.  copy  of  Codi- 
nus, without  saying  from  which  of  his  works  the 
quotation  is  taken ;  but  the  passage  ia  not  to  be 
found  in  the  printed  edition  of  Codinus,  de  S. 
Sophia,  which  is  where  it  would  naturally  be 
expected  {Corpus  Scriptorvun  Histuriae  Byxan- 
tinae,  Bonnae,  1849).  There  is,  indeed  (p.  142), 
a  description  of  the  ambo,  which  in  some  degree 
resembles  the  citation  of  Goar,  but  there  is  no 
account  of  a  cross  upon  it  (the  cross  described  in 
that  page  is  the  cross  of  the  ciborium),  nor  is 
there  any  notice  of  a  variant  in  the  reading 
amongst  the  critical  notes  of  Meursius  and  Lam- 
becius. 

It  may  of  course  be  tome  other  work  of 
Codinus,  which  Goar  quotes ;  but  the  present 
writer  has  attempted  in  vain  to  find  anything 
like  it  in  anv  of  the  works  of  Codinus  in  the 

m 

printed  collection  above  referred  to. 

It  may  be  added  that  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  cross  in  the  metrical  description  of  the  ambe 
of  St.  Sophia,  which  is  given  by  Paul  the  Siltfi- 
tiary,  though  Ducange,  in  his  commentary  upon 
it,  says  that  Codinus  adds  a  mention  of  the  croaa 
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The  classical  work  on  the  subject  of  rood-lofts 
is  somewhat  rare.  (Thiers,  Dissertations  »'d^- 
siasti/uesj  Paris,  1688.)  The  only  passage  which 
this  writer  quotes  is  th&t  from  Qoar,  to  which 
accordingly  it  seems  that  all  the  statements  of 
the  subsequent  writers  are  to  be  traced. 

The  earliest  notice  of  a  crucifix  set  up  in  the 
middle  of  a  church  is  sometimes  said  to  be  the 
account  of  the  silver  figure  which  pope  Leo  III. 
(A.D.  795)  set  up  in  the  middle  of  St.  Peter's  at 
kome.  The  account  is  thus  given  by  Ana^ 
stasius :  "  Ipse  autem  a  Deo  protectus  Tenerabilis 
ct  almificus  pontifex  fecit  in  basilidl  beati  Petri 
Apostoli  nutritoris  sui,  in  medio  basilicae  cruci- 
fixum  ex  argento  purissiroo,  pensan.  librae  septua- 
ginta  et  duas."  (Vitue  Pantif,  Leo  III.  §  H84, 
p.  1 222,  ed.  Migne.)  There  is,  however,  nothing 
in  the  account  given  by  Anastasius  which  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  crucifix  was  a  rood 
in  the  sense  that  it  was  raised  aloft  upon  a  beam 
or  gallery. 

These  two  examples — the  alleged  description 
o(  Codinus  and  the  remark  of  Anastasius — are 
the  only  two  facts  that  are  adduced  to  support 
the  '*  great  antiquity  "  of  the  rood.  But  it  thus 
appears  that  neither  of  them  is  altogether  free 
from  taint ;  and  the  present  writer  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  any  evidence  which  would 
prove  indisputably  that  ancient  churches  within 
onr  period  had  either  cross  or  crucifix  raised 
aloft  upon  a  beam  or.  gallery. 

Migne  states  that  every  screen  between  nave 
and  choir  was  anciently  surmounted  by  a  rich 
crofis,  but  without  image  of  our  Saviour ;  that 
such  screens  existed  both  in  Greek  and  I^tin 
churches  ;  that  down  to  a  comparatively  modem 
epoch  churches  were  never  constructed  without 
them,  either  in  France,  Germany,  or  Flanders ; 
and  that  every  church  in  England  had  a  rood- 
screen  down  to  the  reign  of  Edward  (VI. X  when 
these  crosses  were  destroyed  by  Act  of' Parlia- 
ment. In  all  this,  however,  he  is  but  adopting, 
and,  in  some  respects,  misunderstanding  and 
spoiling,  the  previous  remarks  of  Pugin. 

Pagin  (and  after  him  Migne)  observes  that 
the  cross  over  the  screen  was  often  suspended 
from  the  upper  arcade  of  the  church  by  three 
chains,  which  were  often  of  very  rich  construc- 
tion. But  neither  in  this  branch  of  the  subject 
is  there  anything  which  brings  it  within  the 
period  traversed  in  this  work. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  a  gallery  cor- 
responding to  the  rood-loft  or  jub^  existed  in  the 
early  church.     (See  Prudentius,  *'  Hymn  of  St. 
Hippolytus ;  "  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  describes 
the  jub^    of  the   church   of  St.  Cypi'ian;  and 
pope    Martin   I.,   who  had  the  canons  of  the 
Lateran  council  read  from  the  rood-loft  of  that 
church.)     Viollet-le-Duc,  however,  takes  it  for 
certain  that  the  ambons  of  both  Greek  and  I^tin 
church    up  to  the  14th  century  were  not  at  all 
like  what  we  understand  by  a  rood-loft  or  jub4 
(Dicttonnaire    raisonni    de    rArchiiecturey  b.   v. 
**  JvlM  ")•     But  whatever  may  have  been  the 
precise  form  of  the  structures  in  question,  there 
teems  to  be  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  in  the 
•arlr  centuries  they  were  surmounted  by  a  rood. 
Indeed,    the  earliest  example  which  Viollet-le- 
Dac   is   able  to  adduce  of  a  cross  or  crucifix 
placed   above  a  trabes  is  one  in  the  museum  of 
dnDT.  which  dates  from  the  12th  century. 
^  [H.T.A.] 


ROSARY    (papellijut,    paternoster,    preculae^ 
psaUerium)^   a    device    for    numbering    prayers. 
The  early  Eastern,  and  probably  prae-Christian, 
custom  might  sugge^st  a  great  antiquity.     '*  The 
Kur&n  enjoins  prayers  five  times  a  day,  and  good 
Muslims  are  very  particular  in  going  through 
certain   prescribed    forms    morning,   noon,   and 
evening.      It  cannot,   therefore,   be   matter   of 
wonder  that  the  u»e  of  rosaries  (called  tasblhy 
*  praise/  and  furnished  with  tassels  called  sh  imsd) 
is  common  among  Indian  Mohammedans.     In  all 
probability  they  were  common  among   Hindus 
and  Buddhists  long   before  the  Christian  era" 
(Prof.  Monier  Williams  in  the  Aihewteumy  Feb. 
9,  1878).     A  rosary  is  called  in  Sanscrit  Japa^ 
matdf    **  muttering    chaplet,"    and    sometimes 
smaranif  "  remembrance  "  {ibid.).     Nevertheless, 
the  rosary  of  the  church  of  Rome  is  comparatively 
modem.     Pius  V.,  in  a  ball  (1596),  ascribes  to 
St.  Dominic  the   invention  of  ^*the   rosary  or 
psalter  of  the  blessed  Virgin,"  and  this  has  been 
understood  of  the  string  of  beads  so  called  ;  but 
he  seems  rather  to  be  speaking,  under  that  name, 
of  the  method  of  devotion  invented  by  St.  Dominic 
(150  Ave   Marias  and   15   Paternosters).     The 
beads  are,  however,  described  by  Polydore  Vergil 
1499 ;  but  we  should  infer  from  his  silence  that 
they  were  not  yet  called  a  "  rosary."  "  Est  modus 
orandi  postremo  inventus  per  calculos  ('  globules 
precatorios,'  Transl,  3,  Norberti,  xvii.  149,  in  Bol- 
land.  June,  i.  911)  ut  ita  dicam,  ligneos,  qu(w 
vulgus  modo  preculas,  modo  patemostros   ap- 
pellat."      These    he    describes    as   pierced   and 
threaded,  ten  smaller  calculi  for  the  Ave  Marias 
being  throughout  followed  by  one  larger  for  the 
paternoster,   to  the  number   of  fifty-five   alto- 
gether (J)e  Invent  Rer.  v.  9).     The  invention  of 
this  instrument  he  assigns  to  Peter  the  Hermit, 
who  flourished  in  1090.    The  number  of  be^ids 
may  be  due  to  Peter,  but  earlier  in  the  same 
century   we   meet  with  a  similar  contrivance. 
Godiva,  who,  with  her  husband  Leofric,  founded 
the  monastery  of  Coventry  in  1040,  possessed 
**  circulum  geramarum   quem    filo  insuerat,  ut 
singularum  contactu  singulas  orationes  incipiens 
numerum  non  praetermitteret "  (Gulielm.  Mal- 
mesb.  ScHpt.  post  Bedamy  165,  ed.  1596).     The 
council  of  Cealchythe,  A.D.  816,  directs  that  on 
the  death  of  a  bishop  "  septem  beltidum  pater- 
noster pro  eo  cantetur  "  (can.  10).  This  has  been 
understood  of  a  rosary  for  counting  prayers ;  but 
Car.    Maori  {Sterdexicon^   in  v.)  suggests  that 
''beltides  =  vueltas  "  (5|pan.  rounds,  or  returns), 
and  the  BoUandists  accept  his  explanation  (De  3, 
DfjmvMGO^  Aug.  i.  432,  433).      Another    error 
ascribes  the  invention  of  rosaries  to  Bede,  who 
died  in  735  ;  but  apparently  this  is  only  a  con- 
jecture built  upon  his  name  (Boll.  u.  s.).  Within 
our  period,  indeed,  I  meet  with  but  one  instance 
of  a  contrivance  at  all  similar.     Paul  of  Pherma, 
an  Egyptian  ascetic  of  the  4th  century,  *'  having 
prescribed  him  by  rule  300  prayers,  collected  as 
many  (*ebbles,  which  he  kept  in  his  bosom,  and 
threw  out  one  by  one  at  every  prayer  "  (Hit-t, 
Laus.  Pal  lad.  23 ;  Sozom.  Hist.  EccL  v.  29 ;  Cas. 
siod.  Hist.  Tripart,  viii.  1). 

The  origin  and  history  of  the  "rosary"  in 
both  senses  of  the  word  are  discussed  at  length 
in  Acia  Sancto'-wn^  Bolland.  de  8.  Domin.  Coiif, 
19-21,  Aug.  4,  i.  422>437.  See  also  Mabill. 
Praef.  m  V,  Sneo.  Bened.  125-128;  and  Conr. 
Schultingins,  Bibliotheoa  Sodesiastioa,  II.  i.  64| 


1820  BOSULA 

Colon.  AgTi|ip.  1599.     Tha  litttr  (L   il.  S05) 
eItu  a  litt  of  earlitr  wtiMn  on  tke  •nbject. 

[W.  L  S.] 

BOSULA,  Stpl  14;  commtmoraMd  in  Africa 

(Jforl.  U.u»rd.,  fiotk.r.).  fC  H.] 

fiOTA.    (;CoBOK*,p.«l.] 

BOUEN,   CODKCIL    OF   (Rotommenbi; 

CONCII.IUH),  i.D.  682,  nJ.  68S-9,  al.  B92,  it 
vhich  St.  Auilwrt  pruidid,  fifteen  biihopt  wtrt 

frewnt,  and  a  ^mnt  of  pririLegii  to  th«  abbcf  of 
ontandli— that  of  cbooting  iti  abbat  from  iU 
own  bodj— wu  confimed  (HaniL,  li.  1M3-6  ; 
oomp.  CaTB,  Bill.  lAl.  L  610X  ££.  S.  Ff.] 


ue  itil]  unsettled,  (hough  the  aecription  of  tlio 
towen  to  Christian  time*  and  purpnees  now 
appeirt  to  be  the  more  genenlly  acoopted.  Thers 
are  upvardi  of  a  hundred  knows  to  antiquariea, 
and  of  these  about  twenty  an  perfect  Two  in 
Scotland,  of  which  one  (Brechin)  b  perfect  and 
the  other  (Abernethj)  a  ruin,  (ojether  with 
that  attached  to  the  gahle  of  tha  old  church 
U  Kgilehay  In  Orknej,  an  the  onlj-  eiamplei 
outside  the  andent  Scotia.  All  bts  built  upon 
the  Mme  general  plan,  with  littlo  Tsriety  of 
detail :  the  eamplete  tower  at  Devrniih,  in  Lough 
Erne,  may   b*   accepted    ai   the    typa.     (^ 

(i.)  The  towtr  ii  ■  hollow  circular  column, 
from  Gdf  to  one  bundr«d  and  {Mj  feat  high, 
usnallj  capped  by  a  short  pointed  roof  of  stone. 
From  tha  base,  which  is  frequently  of  cjdopean 
masonry,  and  ineasorea  from  forty  to  (iity  f«t 
in   circomferenra,   the  towei   it    siterually    of 


EOXJND  T0WEE8 

ashlar  or  apawlnl  rubble  work,  and  tapan 
upwards  towarda  the  snmmil.  Occasionally, 
«■  at  Ardmore,  it  ia  belted  with  ttnagcannH, 
which  are.  howeTer,  entirely  ornamental,  lul 
not  connected  with  the  internal  floora.  Tb< 
wall  is  piercod  for  a  lingie  door,  which  is  nntr 
constructed  on  the  larel  of  the  ground,  but  Iron, 
eight  to  lilteen  feet  above,  and  for  wiudDVi, 
which  are  unfixed  in  poailioa  and  nudbcr^  tlie 
jamb*  of  both  the  door  and  the  windows  alwt;i 
Incline  inwards  towards  the  top.  At  a  nr; 
short  diitanc*  IVotu  the  conical  roof  there  ire 
nioally   Cmu,    but  aametiiues   more    or    fenr, 


windows,  and  all  the  windows  in  toe  tower  hm 
round,  pointed,  or  iquare  headi,  hut  nerar  a 
bnllt  arch. 

Internallj  tha  tower  is  dirided  into  atorica,  in 
number  according  to  the  height.  The  lowest  ii 
DtnallT  filled  up  with  mould  or  maaonrr  to  or 
MU  tbe  dooi^ill ;  the  rest,  usually  on  'joistsd 
floor*  and  about  tweWe  feet  hi^gh,  occupy  tke 

could  have  been  but  dimly  lighted,  there  being 
bat  one  small  window  to  each. 

(ii.)  Tor  what  purpose  could  towen  of  tbii 
kind  hara  b«en  built,  and  that  in  such  DBmbers? 
Thi*  hai  been  anawetad  by  many  suggutioai; 
t.g.  that  they  were  the  temples  of  a  primeral 
religion  among  the  Cuthites  (Ecsne,  O'Briea), 
the  pyreia  of  Phoenician.  Persian,  or  othei  Zaslcn 
nations  (Vallancey),  bell-tower*  (Lynch),  sepal- 
chtsl  monnmenU(WiDdele),  Danish  farta(n'aUi, 
Holyneui,  Ledwich),  eremitic  pillara  (Harris), 
anchoret  or  penitential  calls  (Smyth),  bell- 
towers,  leoondarily  monastic  strongholds  (Petric) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  hot  that  in  the  Iriih 
Annals  (as  in  the  present  day)  the  common  urns 
ot  the  tower  Is  Cloictbeach,  literally  bell-houta, 
and  in  some  of  them  up  to  the  present  time  the 
belli  an  hung.  Yet  the  wbalettvacturedcaDta 
a  place  of  temporary  nfaga  tnd  defence  in  cues 
of  sudden  attack.  In  this  Tiew  there  is  i  pro- 
priety in  both  the  general  outline  and  tbeievenl 
details:  the  tall,  compact,  round  pillar,  vitb 
strong,  often  enlarged,  base  of  solid  building,  a 
of  great  thickneti  in  the  wall,  and  with  Ih« 
door  small  and  several  yards  abore  the  foaiidi- 
tiou  ;  the  smooth  eiternal  taiing  of  alone,  and 
the  storied  accommodation  within ;  the  small 
windows  for  rentiUtion  and,  at  the  top,  also  ht 
obierTatioa,  and  the  strong ly-defended  doorwar. 
Into  such  a  houM  of  defence,  which  is  alnjl 
found  among  or  near  eccleiiastickl  buildings,  or 
their  known  sita,  the  monki  conld  aaaily  letrtai 
for  safety  to  themselTs  and  the  Tiluable  gooli 
of  the  chor^  till  the  enemy  had  left,  or  other 
succour  had  come  to  the  inmalasV  nliaf.  Ttx 
whole  building  is  such  as  be^penki  a  ittro  bnl 
passire  rteistanee,  and  when  tha  ductheach  ■*• 
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borned  it  was  only  the  inner  flooring  that  was 
destroyed.  lu  use  as  a  bell-tower  appears  to  be 
Ncundarj,  though  some  in  later  times  may  have 
been  specially  built  for  a  Campanile,  as  they 
may  also  have  been  for  other  purposes. 

(iii.)  As  to  the  age   to   which  they  belong, 
we  may  lay  aside  the  ante-Christian  views  of 
Cathite  civilisation,  of  Eastern  fire-worship  and 
phallic  symbolism,  of  Druidical  rites,  and  celestial 
observations:  so  far  as  we  can  see,  they  were 
wholly  untitted  for  these  purposes.    They  belong 
to  the'Christian  period,  and  their  erection  is  more 
or  less  traceable  from  the  6th  (Reeves,  Hi,  Adam' 
nan,  215,  216  n.)  to  the  13th  century,  especially 
from  the  10th  to  the  12th.    There  appears  to  be 
DO  reason  for  our  tracing  either  the  work  or  the 
design  to  the  Danes,  who  have  given  no  proof  of 
having  possessed  either  elsewhere  in  northern 
Europe,  although  their  ravages  in  Ireland  may 
account  for  such  means  being  so  long  retainwi 
for  defence  and  safety.    The  due  seems  all  but 
lost  to  the  origin  of  such  erections.    It  may  be 
that  they  are  the  remains  of  a  British  archi- 
tecture which  was   banished  from   Britain  by 
the  entrance  of  the  Saxons,  and  Petrie  {Round 
TiMerSj  367)  notices  their  resemblance  to  '*  the 
most   ancient    military  towers    subsequent    to 
Roman  times  found  in  the  British  isles."  Waring 
{Stone  MwwnenUf  &c.)  would  trace  them  to 
t^rpes  Btill  met  with  in  Sardinia  and  Southern 
Europe.    As  originally  built,  or  as  subsequently 
renewed,   they    unifon&ly   preserve    the    same 
general  features,  and  are  singularly  unlike  the 
oldeiit  round  tower  on  the  Continent — that  at 
St.  Apollinare  ad  Classem,  Bavenna,  belonging 
to  the  6th  century.     They  are  sufficiently  ao- 
oounted  for  as  at  first  an  Irish  development  which 
suited  the  monastic  position   in  the  midst  of 
turbulent  tribes  and  piratical  invaders,  and  were 
persevered  in,  after  their  special  need  was  past, 
as  sacred  and  time-honoured  forms  of  ecclesias- 
tical   architecture,    possibly  also    of   monastic 
precedence.     The  examples  in  Scotland   are  no 
doubt  owing   to   the   close  connexion  between 
the  Christianity  of  new  and  ancient  Scotia,  yet, 
strange  to  say,  the  towers  there  are  not  in  the 
country  of  the  Scots  proper,  but  in  that  of  the 
Picts.    Compare  Towers. 

(iv.)  For  the  literature  of  the  Round  Towers  see 
Petrie,  7'/u!  Bovaui  Tovoen  of  Jreltnd;  Earl  of 
Lhinraven,  Sotes  on  Irish  Architecture,  ed.  by  M. 
Stokes;  Keane,  Totoen  and  Tempies  of  Ancient 
Ireiaitd;  O'Brien,  Bound  Towere  of  Ireland; 
Archaeologia,  i.  ii.  ix. ;  Fergusson,  Handbook  of 
Architecture;  Lanigan,  EccL  Hist,  Ir,\  Moore, 
Bist,  Ir.;  Killen,  Eccl.  Hitt,  Ir,\  Valluncey, 
CoU.  de  Heb,  Bth. ;  Lynch,  Comb,  3oer$,  \  Moly- 
aeux,  Nat,  liist.  Ir.\  Walsh,  Prosp,  State  of 
Ireland;  Ledwich,  Antiq,\  Froc,  Boy,  Ir.  Acad. 
vii. ;  Comb.  Qu,  Mag.  iv.  [J.  G.] 

RUBRIC.  Literally,  a  direction  or  remark 
written  in  red  letters.'  The  word  is  borrowed 
from  the  phraseology  of  old  Roman  law-books, 
ia  which  the  titles,  remarks,  and  sometimes 
leading  decisions  were  written  in  red  ink. 


**  Perlege  Tubras 
lcgM.'*.^av.  8ai.  ziv.  191. 


•*  DIoant  cur  oondiu  alt  lex 
,  in  tabiills,  et  cur  mbrloa  mlnetor.** 

Prod,  oomtra  Sgm,  11. 460. 


In    the  same   way   the   regulations  for    the 
manner  of  performing  the  sacred  offices  of  the 
church  were  caUed  rubrics,  and  were  commonly 
written  in  red  characters  to  make  them  easily 
distinguishable  from  the  text  of  the  office  itself. 
Anciently  these  rubrics  were  collected  together, 
and   only  written  in  books  compiled  for  that 
purpose,    and    known    under    various    titles- 
Directory,    Ceremonial    {q.    v,}.    Ritual,    Ordo 
{q.   v.y.    The  oldest  MSS.  missals    and    early 
service-books    ure    either    entirely    or    almost 
destitute  of  rubrics.    The  Sacramentary  of  Leo 
(483)  contains  no  rubrics.     The  first  book  of  the 
Gelasian   Sacramentary  (494)    contains    sixty- 
seven,  some  of  them    very  short;    the  second 
book  has  none ;  the  thii*d  book  has  nine.     The 
Gregorian  Sacramentary,  omitting  those  portions 
which  are  confessedly  of  a  much  later  date,  has 
twenty-six.     Of  the  ancient  offices  printed  in  the 
second  volume  of  Mabillon's  Museum  ItaHcum^ 
a  Gothic  Missal  of  the  9th  century  has  seven 
rubrics ;  a  Frankish  Missal  of  the  6th  century 
has  eight,  the  Canon  having  no  rubrics  at  all ; 
an   uncial  Galilean  Missal,  of  uncertain  anti- 
quity, has  six ;  a  Galilean  Sacramentary  of  the 
7th   century   has  eleven.      The    Stowe  Missal 
(Irish,   9th  cent.)  has  two  rubrics  in  the  ver- 
nacular. 

Burcard,  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  under 
Innocent  VIII.  and  Alexander  VI.,  at  the  close 
of  the  15th  century,  was  the  first  person  who 
published  together  the  order  and  the  ceremonial 
directions  of  the  Mass,  in  a  Pontifical  printed  at 
Rome,  1485,  and  in  a  Sacerdotale  published  a 
few  years  later  under  Leo  X.  The  obvious  con- 
venience of  such  a  course  outweighed  the  scruples 
which  were  felt  in  certain  quarters  about  pub- 
lishing before  the  laity,  directions  which  it  was 
only  necessary  for  the  clergy  to  know.  Such 
books  therefore  multiplied  rapidly;  but  it  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  work  to  trace  their 
various  editions,  together  with  the  changes  and 
modifications  which  the  Rubrics  have  from  time 
to  time  passed  through.  [F.  £.  W.] 

RU7INA  (1),  July  10;  commemorated  at 
Rome  ( Vet.  Bom.  Mart.^  Mart.  Hieron. ;  BolL 
Acta  SS.  JuL  iii.  28). 

(2)  July  19,  martyr  at  Seville  {Mart.  Usuard. ; 
Vet.  Bom.,  Notker.>  [C.  H.] 

RT7FINUS  (IX  F«b.  28,  martyr  {MarL 
Usuard.). 

(2)  June  14,  martyr;  commemorated  at 
Soissons  QMart.  Usuard.;  Hieron.,  Wandalb. ; 
Boll.  Acta  88.  Jun.  ii.  795). 

(8)  June  21,  martyr;  commemorated  at 
Syracuse  {Mart.  Usuard.,  Adon. ;  Vet.  Bom.^ 
Hieron.,  Wandalb.,  liotker. ;  Boll.  Acta  83. 
Jun.  iv.  73). 

(4)  Sept.  4,  youth  and  martyr ;  commemorated 
at  Ancyra  ( Vet,  Bom.  Mart, ;  Mart.  Hieron.  ; 
Mart,  Notker. ;  BolL  Acta  88.  Sep.  u.  204). 

[C.  H.] 

RUFUS  (1),  April  19,  martyr ;  commemo- 
rated at  Melitene  in  Armenia  (  Mart.  Usuard^ 
Hieron.,  8yr.,  Vet*  Bern.,  Wandalb.,  Notker.). 

(2)  Aug.  1,  martyr ;  commemorated  at  Phila- 
delphia in  Arabia  {Mart,  Usuard. ;  Hieron^ 
Notker.)u 

(8)  Aug.  27,  patrician  and  martyr;  oomm*- 
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morated  at  Capna  (Mori.  Usuard. ;  Hieron.^ 
Vet,  Rom,,  Wnndalb. ;  Boll.  A.^ta  SS.  Aug.  ri. 
16) ;  commemorated  id  the  Qelasian  Sacramentary 
on  this  day,  named  in  the  collect,  secreta,  and 
poet-communion. 

(4)  Not.  21,  martyr;  mentioned  by  Si.  Panl, 
Rom.  xTi.  13  {Mori.  Usuard.). 

(6)  Nor.  28,  martyr;  commemorated  at 
Rome  {Mart.  Usuard.,  Vet.  Bom.). 

(6)  Dec  18,  martyr;  commemorated  at 
Philippi  {Mart.  Usuard.,  Vet.  Hom.);  Dec.  17 
{Mori.  Wandalb.).  [C.  H.] 

BUGAE,  a  word  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  Ordo  Hotnanus,  as  well  as  in  the  Lives  of  the 
Popes  under  the  name  of  Anastasius,  as  to  the 
meaning  of  which   there   ha:i   been   some  con- 
siderable    ditference    of   opinion.     Caesar   Bui- 
linger,  looking  at  the  supposed  etymology  of  the 
word   and  nut  at  the  passages  in  which  it  is 
found,  defined  "  rugae  "  to  be  streaks  in  marble 
or  metal,  or  pipes  or  furrows  ("  canaliculoset 
snleos  ")  like  wrinkles,  or  wrinkled  and  .streaked 
plated  of  precious  metals.      Ducange,  with  an 
equal   neglect  of  the  actual  use  of  the  word, 
strangely   connects    it    with    the    French  rue^ 
and  explains  it  as  the  sacred  path  before  the 
presbytery,  "  via   in   aede   sacra  ante   presby- 
ter! um,"  by  which  the  pope  enters  when  about 
to  celebrate  Mass  {Deter.  Aed.  Sophian.  no.  73 ; 
Qloss.  sub  voc).     Mabillon,  by  a  comparison  of 
the  places  where  the  word  occurs  {Mus.  Ital, 
tom.  ii. ;  Comment,  in  OnL  Rom.  pp.  zzi.  cxzxv.), 
has  clearly  demonstrated  that  by  ''  rugae  *'  are 
meant  the  metal  "cancelli"  or  screens  of  the 
more  e&cred  parts  of  a  church,  with  thejr  doors 
and   gratings,  and   sometimes  the  lattire-work 
doors  alone.     In  the  larger  and  more  sumptuous 
churches  they  were  often  made  of  silver  or  even 
of  gold.     The    presbytery   at   St.   Peter's   was 
fenced  in   with  silver  **  rugae,**  and   the^con- 
fessio  "  with  **  rugae  '*  of  gold  (Anastas.  Steph.  IV. 
§  284 ;  Leo  III.  §  363).     Sergius  il.  set  up  six 
pairs  of  aurichalchum  {Und.  §  492).    There  were 
greater  aud    lesser   "rugae."     Leo  III.  erected 
twelve   "  rugae    majores "   before   the   "  secre- 
torium  "  at  St.  Peter's  {ibid.  §  382).     The  larger 
were  of  very  considerable  weight.  Thane  of  silver 
placed  by  Paschal  I.  before  the  vestibule  of  the 
altar  weighed  78  lbs.  {ibid.  §  447) ;  those  erected 
by  the  same  jiope  at  St.  Maria  in  Domnica  60  lbs. ; 
and  by  Leo  III.  at  St.  Andrew's  80  lbs.  {ibid.^  368). 
The  smaller  ones  were  called  "  rugulae."  The  "  ru- 
gulae,"  the  **  confessio  "  at  St.  Mary  Major's  set 
up  by  Paschal  I.,  were  of  pure  gold  {ibid.  §  447); 
those  of  Leo  IV.  at  the  entrance  of  the  pres- 
bytery and  "  confessio  "  at  St.  Peter's,  with  the 
*'  cancelli,"  of  silver :  *'  mgulas  de  argento  fnsiles 
cum   cancellis"  {ibid.   §   546).      According   to 
Habillon,  "  rugtzlae  "  also  signified  the  grated  or 
latticed  window-openings  of  the  "  confessio," — 
"  fenestellae,"  or  "  cataractae," — by  which  the 
sacrc'l  tomb  might  be  seen,  and  handkerchiefs  or 
napkins  [Brandea]  pushed  through  to  touch  it 
[Transenna]. 

The  entrance  of  the  "  rugae  "  was  kept  by 
acolytes  ("acolythi  qui  rugam  conser^'ant," 
Ord.  Roman.).  At  ordinations  the  person  to  be 
Ordained  deacon  stood  "  ante  rus^as  altaris  "  (i6  d. 
riii.  3),  and  when  ordained  priest  was  taken  out- 
side the  **■  rugae,"  "  foras  ruga  saltans  "  {ibid.  4). 


(Mabillon,  u.  $.  p.  cxxxvii.  p.  85.)  On  A&K- 
Wednesday  the  pope's  chamberlain  lefl  the 
chancel  and  passed  through  the  ** rugae"  to 
distribute  the  asihes,  and  on  Candlemas  Dar  the 
pope  went  to  them  to  distribute  the  tapers. 
On  Palm  Sunday  the  branches  aud  learei  were 
thrown  to  the  people  through  the  aperturct, 
"  per  foramina  rugarum  "  (Mabillon,  u.  «.  p. 
cxxxvii. ;  Ciampini,  c.  xiv.  de  Azymo).    [L  V. 

BUBAL  DEAK.    [Decanus  IL  p.  537.] 

BUSTICU8  (1),  Aug.  9,  martyr;  comme- 
morated in  the  East  {Mart.  Flor.;  //icn>M., 
Kotker.). 

(2)  Aug.  17,  subdeacon  and  martyr;  com- 
memorated in  Africa  {Mart.  Usuard. ;  Vei.  Boa. 
Notker.). 

(S)  Oct.  9,  presbyter  and  martyr;  comme- 
morated at  Paris  {Mart.  Usuard.,  Bed. ;  Uieron.) 

(4)  Oct.  26,  bishop  and  confessor;  comme- 
morated at  Narboone  {Mart.  Uaoard.). 

[C.H-] 


SABALLUM,  8ABHALL,8AUL,  SATAL 

(Zabullum),  Irish  name  for  a  church  of  peculiar 
orientation,  usually  north  and  sonth.  It  orig;!- 
nated  in  the  tradition  (as  presented  in  an  anci<^nt 
Life  of  St.  Patrick  quoted  by  Ussher,  Brit.  Eci. 
Ant.  c.  17,  Works  vi,  406,  and  in  the  Lives  cf 
the  same  prelate  published  by  Colgan,  Tr.  Thawh. 
pp.  23,  72,  124),  that  the  bam  of  Dichu,  his 
first  disciple  in  Down,  was  the  model  at  his  first 
church,  built  in  the  field  with  which  Dichu  pre- 
sented him,  or  perhaps  was  the  church  itself.  It 
gave  its  name  to  the  parish  of  Saul,  co.  Dofrn, 
aud,  standing  north  and  south,  was  adopted  as 
the  epynomus  of  all  churches  which  deviatei  to 
a  marked  extent  from  the  usual  Eastern  orienta- 
tion. (Reeves,  Kcd.  Ant.  40,  220  sq. ;  Todd,  St 
Patrick,  344,  409  sq.;  Petrie,  RovMd  Towrt, 
148  sq. ;  Lanigan,  Eod.  Hist.  /r.  L  212  sq.) 

[J,  G.] 
SAB  AS  (1),  Apr.  15,  Gothic  martyr  under 
Athanaric  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian  (B^iL 
Menol.) ;  Apr.  18  {M^ol,  Qraec  Sirlet.). 

(2)  Apr.  25,  martyr,  officer  of  Gothic  race  at 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian  (Basil.  Menf'L)\ 
Apr.  24  {Mend.  Graec.  Sirlet.;  Mart.  RoaL\ 
Boll.  Acta  SS.  Apr.  iiL  261). 

(S)  Aug.  27,'  presbyter,  martyr  with  Alex« 
ander  {Syr.  Mart.). 

(4)  Dec.  5,  Cappadocian  monk,  6  yytaefthos, 
^*  our  father,"  in  the  reign  of  Theodos.  U.  founder 
of  monasteries  (Basil.  Menol.;  Menoi.  Graec 
Sirlet.).  [C.  H.] 

SABBATH.  It  will  be  the  object  of  this 
article  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  views  taken 
in  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity  of  the  Sabbath 
of  the  Jewish  law,  and  of  the  degree  and  cha- 
racter of  obaervanoe  which  has  be«n  attached  to 
it  in  different  ages  and  diffn^ent  branches  of  the 
Christian  church — in  fhct,  to  take  up  the  subject 
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yerj  ranch  where  it  is  left  by  the  article  Sab-  I 
BATH  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

In  relation  to  modern  idea^,  ascribing  a  sabba- 
tical  character  to  the  Lord's  Day,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  refer  here  very  bnefly  to  what  has  been 
more  fully  shewn  elsewhere,  that  the  notion  of 
a  formal  substitution  by  apostolic  authority  of 
the  Lord's  Day  for  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  the 
transference  to  it,  perhaps  in  a  spiritualized 
form,  of  the  sabbatical  obligation  established  by 
the  promulgation  of  the  Fourth  Commandment, 
hai  no  basis  whatever,  either  in  Holy  Scripture 
or  in  Christian  antiquity. 

The  Sabbath  is  invariably  regai*ded  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  rigid  Law,  which  has  passed 
away ;  the  Lord's  Day  of  the  freedom  of  the 
Gospel,  which  remains  for  over.  The  ideas 
symbolized  by  the  two  days  are  constantly 
distinguished,  not  unfrequently  contrasted. 
It  is  true  that  the  Lord's  Day,  becoming  the 
great  weetcly  festival  of  Christianity,  assumed 
something  like  the  place  of  the  Sabbath  in  the 
Jewish  system,  and  demanded  for  its  higher 
purposes  of  worship,  joy,  and  thanksgiving,  some 
measure  of  that  rest  from  work  so  emphatically 
characteristic  of  the  Sabbath.  But  the  idea 
afterwards  embodied  in  the  title  of  the  '*  Chris- 
tian Sabbath,"  and  carried  ont  in  ordinances  of 
Judaic  rigour,  was,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  entirely 
anknown  in  the  earlv  centuries  of  Christianity. 
For  the  proofs  of  this  assertion  see  Lord's 
Dat.  In  the  present  article  the  reference  is 
throughout  to  the  true  Sabbath  (or  Saturday) 
as  distinguished  from  the  Lord's  Day ;  and  to 
the  extent  of  its  survival  in  the'  observance  of 
the  Christian  church. 

(I.)  It  is  of  course  clear  from  the  New  Testa^ 
ment  that — as  from  the  nature  of  the  case  we 
might  have  expected — ^the  obligation  to  observe 
the  Sabbath  according  to  the  Jewish  law  was 
never  in  any  sense  binding  on  Christians  as 
Christians.  St.  Paul's  words  are  absoliftely 
decisive  (Col.  ii.  16,  17),  "  Let  no  man  judge  you 
in  meat  or  in  drink ;  or  in  respect  of  an  holy 
day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath  days : 
u^hich  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come;  but  the 
body  is  of  Christ."  These  words,  written  to  the 
Colossians,  in  reference  to  the  strange  half- 
Gnostic  (and  perhaps  Essenic)  development  which 
was  the  last  form  of  Judaism,  are,  indeed,  simply 
a  clearer  and  more  definite  enforcement  of  the 
rebuke  of  the  observation  of  "  days  and  months 
and  times  and  years,"  addressed  to  the  earlier 
Pharisaic  Judaism  of  Galatia  (GaL  iv.  10). 

How  they  were  understood  in  the  early  church 
(in  opposition  to  such  Judaism  as  that  of  Cerin- 
thus,  who  is  expressly  declared  to  have  enforced 
the  observation  of  the  Snbbath)  is  shewn  by  the 
celebrated  antithesis,  firiK^ri  aaB$oerlCotrrts  &A.X& 
tcara  irwptoJc?ji'.  f«rr«y  (**no  longer  keeping  the 
Sabbath,  but  living  in  the  spirit  of  the  Lord's 
Day"),  in  Ignatius  (ad  Magn.  ix.>      If  there 
■vras  no  transference  of  the  sabbatical  obligation 
to  the  Ix>rd's  Dny — which,  perhaps,  might  have 
been  not  unnatural,  provided  that  Our  Lord's 
teaching  as  to  its  nature  was  taken  as  a  guide — 
much  less  could  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  as  such,  be 
coxuidcred  as  having  any  claim  on  the  universal 
observance  of  Christians.  St.  Augustine's  remarks 
on  this  matter  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  type  of  the 
general  teaching  of  the  early  church.     He  ex- 
pressly distinguishes  the  Fourth  Commandment 


from  the  rest,'  as  being  observed  figuratively  or 
in  idea,  not  literally  or  in  formal  rule.  For  the 
Christian  he  recognises  two  kinds  of  sabbatical 
rest :  first,  a  rest  from  thu  ^  old  works  "  in  this 
life ;  next,  an  eternal  rest  in  heaven — the  (ra/3- 
fiaria-fUs  which,  according  to  the  EpUtle  to  the 
Hebrews  (Heb.  iv.  9),  **  remaineth  for  the  people 
of  God."  '  See  Augustine,  <Je  Genesi  ad  LiHeratn^ 
book  iv.  (vol.  iii.  208),  and  Epist.  ad  Januarium 
(vol.  ii.  203).  The  Sabbath,  whatever  may  be 
decided  on  the  controversy  as  to  the  existence 
of  a  patriarchal  Sabbath,  had  become  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Jewish  law.  Like  circumcision 
and  distinctions  of  meats,  it  had  served  its  pur- 
pose as  typical  and  preparatory.  Now  it  had 
passed  away. 

(II.)  But   while   the  Jewish    Sabbath   could 
form  no  part  of  Christianity  as  such,  yet,  like 
other  parts  of  the  Mosaic  law,  it  would  endure 
in  the  actual  practice  of  the  Jewish  Chrifitians ; 
in  accordance  with  the  apostolic  principle,  '^Is 
any  man  called  being  circumcised  ?  let  him  not 
become  uncircumcised  "  (1  Cor.  vli.  18),  and  the 
apostolic  practice  of  St.  Paul  in  his  own  case 
(Acts  xix.  18,  xxi.  24)  and  in  the  case  of  Timothy 
(Acts  xvi.  3).     We  can  hardly  doubt  that  in  the 
earliest  days  of  the  church  the  Christians,  just 
as  they  were  "  daily  in  the  Temple,"  so  also  kept 
the  Sabbath  with  their  Jewish  brethren ;  while 
at   the  same  time   '*  they  broke  the  bread  at 
home,"  and,  in  this  most  solemn  way  as  in  others, 
kept  the  Lord's  Day  among  their  fellow-Chris- 
tians.    So  long  as  Jewish  Christianity  lasted  ae 
a  distinct  phase,  co-existing  rather  than  coinci- 
dent with  the  Christianity  of  the  Gentiles,  it 
would  indeed  view  the  Sabbath  obligation  under 
the  light  of  Our  Lord's  teaching,  in  the  spirit  aa 
dbtingubhed  from  the  letter,  and  with  the  limi- 
tations and  mitigations  which  He  assigned  to  it. 
But  still  it  would  preserve  substantially  the  old 
sabbatical  observance ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  new  and  greater  sacreduess  of  the  peculiarly 
Christian  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Day  would,  in 
the  first  instance,  coexist  with  it,  and  afterwards 
in  all  probability  throw  it  into  the  shade.     Now 
after  no  long  period  of  existence  Jewish  Chris- 
tianity, as  such,  gHEulually  died  out,  especially 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  destroying  with  the 
Temple  the  system  of  Judaic  observance ;  when 
even  the  church  of  the  holy  city  itself  became 
in  great  degree  a  Gentile  church,  and  a  growing 
antagonism  established  itself  between  Judaism 
and  Christianity.     Henceforward,  so  far  as  sab- 
batical  observance  retained    its    strict   Judaic 
form,     and     imposed     itself   aa    of    universal 
obligation,  it  would  be  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picion.    The  Ebionites  are  spoken  of  by  Eusebiua 
{Ecd.  Hist.  iii.  27)  as  being  half  Jewish  in  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  while  they  were  half 
Christian  in  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day. 
The  council  of  Laodicea  A.D.  863)  anathematises 
as  Judaizers  "  those  who  abstain  from  labour  on 
the  Sabbath,"  bidding  them  "  honour  rather  the 
Lord's  Day,  and,  if  possible,  abstain  from  labour 


•  It  Is  hoidly  aecesHtry  to  refer  to  tbe  eztraordlDaiy 
ioterpretaUgn,  noticed  In  tbe  article  Sabbath  in  the 
Dictionary  (ff  the  Bible,  which,  against  tbe  whole 
context  (as,  indi'od,  agfilDSt  the  whole  tonp  of  New  Tes- 
tament teaching^  actually  transforms  this  pasMge  into 
an  auihoritj  for  quasi-Mbbatical  observance,  as  a  law  off 
the  Chrltttiui  chuxt^. 
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on  it  as  Christians  "  (ov  8c7  Xpurruvo^r  lovSa- 
t(ctr  Kol  *r  T^  cafifidx^  ox<»^(9w  ....  tV 
B^  Kvpiaxiiv  vportfiApras  <f  7c  S^Murro  (rxoXtt^ccy 
&f  Xf»i(maroO*  The  enactment  is  important, 
not  only  in  its  attachment  of  the  obligation  of 
rest  to  the  Lord's  Day,  but  as  shewing  a  formal 
antagonism  to  strict  obsenranoe  of  the  Sabbath 
as  a  day  of  rest,  on  the  ground  of  its  essentiallr 
Jndaistic  significance.  Whatever  the  Sabbath 
was  in  the  church,  it  was  to  be  something  wholly 
nnlike  this.  Much  in  the  same  spirit  the  Pseudo- 
Ignatius  (ad  Magn,  9)  distinguishes  between  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  idea  of  sabbatical  observ- 
ance. **  Let  us  not  keep  the  &ibbath  day  after 
the  Jewish  manner,  rejoicing  in  idleness,  .... 
but  spiritually,  rejoicing  in  the  meditation  of  the 
law,  not  in  the  rest  of  the  body,  admiring 
the  workmanship  of  Ood;"  and  moreover 
infers  that  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  was 
a  preparation  for  the  greater  sacredness  of  *'  the 
Lord's  Day,  the  day  of  the  Resurrection,  the 
royal  festival,  the  highest  of  all  days "  (/trr^ 
8i  rh  ffafifiarto'ut  iopraC^rm  was  ^t\6xp*rros 
r^r  Kvpuuciiv,  r^f  hnurri^iftaifj  r^p  fiiuriKtia, 
r^w  6«aTi}r  rAv  wwtAp  ^>ifp»y).  But  while  the 
for.iial  sabbatical  obligation  was  thus  repudiated, 
as  purely  Judaistic,  we  find  that  in  the  Eastern 
church  a  distinct  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
remained,  and  remained  so  far  in  accordance  with 
the  old  Jewish  idea  that  (with  one  notable  ex- 
ception) it  was  always  a  festal  observance. 

This  is  brought  out  most  strikingly  in  the 
Apostolical  ConstitutioHaf  in  which  the  Sabbath 
and  the  Lord's  Day  are  treated  almost  as  co- 
.  ordinate.  Thus  (in  ii.  59,  1)  Christians  are 
exhorted  *^on  the  Sabbath  Day,  and  the  day  of 
the  Lord's  Resurrection,  the  Lord's  Day,  to 
gather  together  with  special  earnestness,  send- 
ing up  praise  to  God,  Who  made  nil  things  by 
Je&us  Christ,  and  Who  sent  Him  to  us,  and  de- 
livered Him  to  suffer,  and  raised  Him  from  the 
dead."  The  difierent  consecrations  of  the  two 
days  are  still  more  clearly  marked  in  vii.  23,  2 : 
'*  Keep  the  Sabbath  and  the  Lord's  Day  as  feasts ; 
for  the  one  is  the  memorial  of  the  Creation,  the 
other  of  the  Resurrection "  {rh  iikv  hifiiovprytas 
lorly  6ir6funifia,  ^  9^  iwcurrdtrtofs').  In  vii.  36, 
1,  2,  there  is  an  elaborate  and  beautiful  prayer, 
bringing  out  the  sacredness  of  the  Sabbath : 
"  0  Almighty  Lord,  who  didst  create  the  world 
through  Christ,  and  didst  ordain  the  Sabbath  as 
a  memorial  of  creation,  because  in  it  Thou  didst 
rest  from  Thy  work  ....  Thou,  O  Lord, 
didst  bring  our  fathers  out  of  Egypt  ....  and 
didst  give  them  the  Law  or  Decalogue,  spoken 
with  Thy  voice  and  written  with  Thy  hand.  .  ,  . 
Thou  didst  command  them  to  keep  the  Sabbath, 
not  giving  in  this  an  excuse  for  idleness,  but  an 
occasion    for  godliness "    {oh    vp6^uffaf   hfyias 

Molsj  &XA.'  ii^op^V  c^ejBffar) "For 

the  Sabbath  is  the  rest  from  creation,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  world,  the  seeking  out  of  Law, 
the  praise  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  all  that 
He  gave  to  men."  The  same  passage  goes  on  to 
speak  also  of  the  peculiar  and  yet  higher  con- 
secration of  the  Lord's  Day.  In  viiL  33,  1,  we 
have  a  command  (in  the  names  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul):  *'Let  the  servants  work  five  days; 
on  the  Sabbath  and  the  Lord's  Day  let  them  be 
free  from  labour  in  the  church,  with  a  view  to 
the  teaching  of  godliness."  Whatever  opinion  we 
may  form  ae  to  the  genuineness  and  authority 


of  these  O>nstitutions  (on  which  see  Afqro- 
UCAL  CoNSTlTUTiOifsX  it  IS  at  least  clear  thst 
they  represent  to  a  very  considerable  extent  Um 
traditions  of  the  Eastern  chur^  h  in  the  3rd  and 
4th  <^nturies.  Thus  the  very  Council  of  Lao- 
dicea,  so  sternly  condemnatory  of  Judaizing 
Sabbatarianism,  yet  in  its  forty-ninth  and  fifty- 
firbt  canons  marks  out  "the  Sabbath  and  the 
Lord's  Day "  as  days  to  be  obeerred  festally 
even  during  the  fast  of  Lent.  Everywhere  ths 
festal  observance  is  very  strikinglj  marked,  and 
we  note  that  the  consecration  of  the  Sabbath  by 
the  rest  of  the  Creator  is  brought  home  to 
Christians  by  a  constant  reference  to  the  creatioa 
as  having  been  wrought  "  through  Jesus  Christ" 
From  a  canon  (No.  16)  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea, 
and  from  a  passage  in  Socrates'  Ecdesiagtkai 
History  (vi.  8),  it  appears  that  on  the  Sabbath 
as  well  as  the  Lord  s  Day  there  were  solemn 
assemblies  for  worship;  and  Gregory  of  Nysss, 
upbraiding  those  who  neglected  the  Sabbath 
assembly,  asks,  "  With  what  &ce  wilt  thou  daxe 
to  behold  the  Lord's  Day,  if  thou  hast  despised 
the  Sabbath?"  "for"  (he  adds)  "they  are 
sister  days."  Accordingly  in  the  Apostolical 
Canons  (Canon  66)  it  is  laid  down,  that  *'if  any 
cleric  be  found  fiuting  on  the  Lord's  Day  or  the 
Sabbath,  except  the  one  (Easter  Ere)  alone,  let 
him  be  deposed ;  if  any  laic,  let  him  be  excoBH 
muntcated."  The  prohibition  of  this  canon  is 
illustrated  by  the  extravagant  declaration  of 
the  Pseudo-Ignatius,  that  "  if  ajiy  one  fiasts  01 
the  Lord's  Day  or  the  Sabbath,  he  is  a  murderer 
of  Christ "  {^ioroKT6»os  4arfy,  We  may  notiee 
that  this  canon  is  appealed  to  in  the  "  Trullaa  " 
(or  "Quinisextine'O  Council,  held  at  Constan- 
tinople in  ▲.!>.  685,  in  opposition  to  a  custom  at 
Rome  of  fasting  on  the  Sabbaths  in  Lent,  and  it 
is  decreed  that  over  the  Roman  church  also  it 
should  "  roost  firmly  prevail "  {larapaffaKwrmt 
icpoTciir).  From  a  well-known  passage  in  Ep»- 
phanius  (adv,  Hatr,  Book  L  Tom.  lU.  vol.  L  p^ 
304X  we  may  conjecture  that  a  special  em- 
phasis was  given  to  the  festal  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  by  opposition  to  the  heresy  of  MarcioB, 
who  is  said  to  have  bidden  his  followers  fwt  oa 
the  Sabbath  to  signify  their  "  repudiation  of  the 
God  of  the  Jews  "  {ivi,  fc^  rh  koBiikov  top  6edv 
T&v  'Iov5a(»r  ipy9(,<&fit$a),  Bui,  however  thu 
may  be,  it  is  clear  that  a  reverence  was  paid  ia 
the  Eastern  church  to  the  Sabbath  festival,  ooIt 
second,  though  of  course  markedly  second,  to  the 
higher  sacredness  of  the  Lord's  Day. 

Nor  was  this  festal  observance  confined  to  the 
Eastern  church.  The  practice  of  fiaating  on  the 
Sabbath  in  the  Roman  church  is  noticed  by  Ter- 
tullian,  and  condemned  on  the  ground  that  ooly 
on  the  Great  Sabbath  should  men  fast  {Ds 
JefttnOsy  c.  xiy.) ;  but  he  seems  to  indicate  tiiat 
the  practice  was  not  inrariable,  and  that  it  aroee 
from  a  continuation  of  the  Friday's  fast  ("  cm 
jejuuiis  parasceven  dicaraus  ?  quanquam  vos 
etiam  Sabbatum,  si  quando  oontinnatia— nirn- 
quam  nisi  in  pascha  jejunandnm,  secandam 
rationem  alibi  redditam ").  The  Hontamsts 
(he  says)  excepted  both  the  Sabbath  and  the 
Lord's  Day  from  their  solemn  fiast  weeks  (c  ir,), 
in  this  respect  distinctly  following  the  anciest 
Eastern  usage.  In  another  place,  speaking  of 
our  Lord's  defence  of  His  disciples  for  plucking 
and  eating  the  ears  of  com  on  the  Sabbath,  he 
declares  that  "  Ha  remembered  the  privileyfr  ■ 
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of  exemption  ftrom  fasting — assigned  to  the 
Sabbath  from  the  beginning ; "  alludes  to  the 
double  gift  of  mnnna  on  the  Friday  to  preserve 
the  Sabbath  from  the  necessity  of  fasting ;  and 
finally  declares,  with  characteristic  yehemence, 
that  "  it  would  have  destroyed  the  Sabbath,  and 
even  the  Creator  Himself,  if  He  had  commanded 
His  disciples  to  fast,  against  the  declaration  of 
Scripture  and  the  will  of  the  Creator"  {Adv. 
Marc.  Book  ir.  c.  12).  It  is  true  that  he  is 
throughout  speaking  of  Jewish  observance  ;  but 
such  language  would  hardly  have  been  used 
without  qualification,  had  he  not  held  strong 
opinions  as  to  the  continuance  of  this  festal 
chsracter  of  the  Sabbath.  This  conflict  of  usnge 
continued  long  in  the  Western  church :  for 
from  the  well-known  Epistle  of  St.  Augustine 
to  Casulanus,  we  find  that  the  sabbatical  fast 
was  observed  in  his  time  only  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  a  few  other  Western  churches,  thp 
majority  of  Western  churches  in  this  point  still 
agreeing  with  the  East.  Even  at  Milan,  in  the 
days  of  St.  Ambrose,  the  Eastern  usage  pre- 
vailed ;  and  when  St.  Augustine,  at  the  request 
of  his  mother»Monica,  put  the  question  of  the 
method  of  observance  of  the  day  as  a  case  of 
conscience  to  St.  Ambrose,  he  treated  it  simply 
as  a  matter  of  the  ordinance  of  this  or 
that  church,  and  added,  that  while  he  never 
fasted  on  the  Sabbath  day  in  Milan,  he  did  fast 
if  he  was  at  Rome.  So  entirely  was  this  prin- 
ciple carried  out,  that,  even  in  Africa  in  St. 
Augustine's  time,  some  churches  fasted  on  the 
Ssbbath  while  others  feasted.  (See  Epist,  to 
Casukmutj  vol.  ii.  pp.  101-121,  Ben.  ed.  Paris 
1836 :  and  for  a  similar  statement  of  the  variety 
of  practice  and  of  the  intrinsic  indifference  of 
the  question  at  issue,  compare  EpisL  to  St. 
Jenme,  sect.  14,  vol.  ii.  p.  291.) 

(in.)  The  origin  of  the  fasting  observance  was 
probably  to  be  traced  (as  Tertullian  hints)  to  a 
continuation  of  the  fast  of  the  Friday.  Victorinus 
(a.d.  270-303)  confirms  Tertullian's  statement 
on  this  point  with  a  significant  addition.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Saturday,  he  says  {De  Fabricd  Mundi)y 
''Hoc  die  solemus  superponere:  idciroo  ut  die 
dominioo  cnm  gratiarum  actione  ad  panem  ex- 
eamus  ....  nequid  cum  Jadaeis  Sabbatum  ob- 
servare  videamur  "  (see  Probst,  sect.  54,  p.  261). 
As  this  festal  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was 
natural  in  the  Christian  church,  wherever 
Jewish  influence  had  at  any  time  induced  a 
survival  of  the  old  Jewish  feast,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  no  such  associations  had  power,  and 
where  the  Saturday  was  regarded  either  from  a 
purely  Christian  point  of  view,  or  in  antagonism 
to  Jewish  practice,  the  contrary  observance  of 
it  as  a  fast  might  very  naturally  arise.  The 
Lord's  Day  was  the  great  Christian  festival; 
the  Saturday  would  be  treated,  in  continuity 
with  the  Friday,  as  a  vigil  of  preparation,  and 
to  such  vigils  fasting  was  appropriate.  But 
there  was  a  far  more  powerful  reason  for  this 
fasting  usage  in  the  special  hallowing  of  what 
was  called  the  '<  Great  Sabbath  "-^e.  the  Easter 
Eve.  Even  in  the  Eastern  church,  where  tne 
Sabbath  was  observed  festally,  this  was  ce- 
garded  as  a  strict  fast,  in  some  sense  the  most 
solemn  fast  of  the  year.  Thus  in  the  Apoatolicaf 
Conttiiuii(ma  we  are  told,  that  whereas  other 
Sabbaths  were  festal,  so  marking  the  rest  from 
Creation,  this  is  to  be  a  fast,  because  on  it  **  the 
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Creator  was  still  beneath  the  earth  "  (v.  15,  1) ; 
and  that  as  a  fast  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  of 
stricter  obligation  than  Good  Friday  itself. 
*'  The  Friday  and  the  Sabbath  keep  as  an  abso- 
lute fast,  so  far  as  strength  allows ;  .  .  .  but  if 
anyone  is  imable  to  keep  the  two  days  conti- 
nuously, kfe  him  at  any  rate  keep  the  Sabbath. 
For  in  a  certain  place  the  Lord,  speaking  of 
Himself,  says,  '  When  the  bridegroom  shall  have 
been  taken  ftrom  them,  then  shall  they  fast  in 
those  days'"  (v.  18,  2).  The  nature  of  the 
observation  of  this  sacred  fiist  di^y  is  emphati- 
cally described  :  **  From  evening  till  cock-crow 
gather  together  in  the  church  and  watch,  pray- 
ing with  all  supplication  to  God  in  your  night- 
long vigil,  reading  the  law,  the  prophets,  and 
the  psalms,  till  the  crowing  of  the  cocks ;  and 
then,  having  baptized  your  catechumens,  and  read 
the  gospel  in  fear  and  trembling,  and  spoken  to 
the  people  the  things  oonoeming  salvation,  cease 
from  your  mourning  and  pray  God  that  Israel 
may  be  converted,  and  find  a  place  for  rei>ent- 
anoe  and  remission  of  their  ungodliness."  In 
the  Eastern  church,  indeed,  this  usage  was  con- 
fined to  Easter  Eve ;  but  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
an(b  some  other  churches  of  the  East  and  West, 
just  as  all  Fridays  in  the  year  took  the  colour  of 
their  observance  from  Good  Friday,  so  all  the 
Sabbaths  of  the  year  might  reasonably  be  kept 
as  fasts,  in  imitation  of  the  fast  of  the  Great 
Sabbath  of  Easter  Eve. 

To  this  natural  inference  would  be  added  also 
the  eflect  of  antagonism  to  Jewish  observance 
as  such.  We  find  that  both  in  the  East  and  the 
West,  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was,  or  was  thought 
to  be,  kept  as  a  day  of  violent  excess ;  from 
which  was  derived  the  common  phrase  of  the 
luoBtu  Sabbataritu,  and  (as  some  think)  even  the 
use  of  the  word  **  Sabbat  **  for  the  unholy 
revelry  of  witches  and  evil  spirits.  Bingham 
(Book  xz.  c  ii.  4)  quotes  passages  to  this  effect 
from  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Augustine,  and  others. 
St.  Chrysostom  (Horn.  i.  de  Lazaro)  declares 
that  the  Jews  used  their  release  from  secular 
work  not  **  for  spiritual  things,  sobriety  and 
modesty,  and  the  hearing  the  word  of  God,"  but 
in  serving  their  bellies  and  drunkenness,  gorging, 
and  revelry  (ya(rrpi(6iuyoty  fic0voyrcs,  ^uip' 
piryy^^fyoi,  Tpv^&tTts).  St.  Augustine  {Fa, 
xci.  sect.  2,  vol.  iv.  p.  1403)  similarly  accuses 
the  Jews  of  **  keeping  the  Sabbath  with  a  mere 
bodilv  rest,  lazy,  dissolute,  luxurious."  **Our 
rest  (he  adds)  ^Ms  for  evil  works,  theirs  for 
good  works,  it  is  better  to  plough  than  to 
dance.  .  .  .  Many  rest  in  body,  and  are  turbu- 
lent in  soul.  .  .  .  That  which  is  hymned  in  the 
Psalm  is  the  condition  of  the  Christian  in  the 
Sabbath  of  the  heart,  in  the  rest,  the  tranquillity, 
the  serenity  of  conscience."  Such  Sabbaths  were 
(as  Theodoret  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  insist  in 
commenting  upon  Amos  vi.  3)  the  <rd$$ara 
^cv8^  of  the  prophets,  against  which  every  Chris- 
tian man  should  protest.  What  would  be  more 
natural  than  that  such  a  protest  should  be  made 
by  the  sobriety  and  moumfulness  of  a  fast  ? 

We  gather  from  the  Epistle  of  St.  Augustine 
to  Casulanus,  quoted  above,  that  in  his  days  the 
Roman  church,  with  characteristic  imperious- 
ness  and  intolerance,  urged  the  Sabbath  fast 
in  marked  antagonism  to  all  Jewish  observance, 
as  a  matter  of  absolute  obligation ;  insisting 
that  they  who  neglect  it  **  are  still  in  the  flesh, 
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and  cannot  please  God ;  .  .  .  loren  of  their 
belly,  preferring  Judaiim  to  the  church,  and 
becoming  children  of  the  bondwoman.*'  **  If" 
(says  the  champion  of  their  cause)  "  thi>  Jew  by 
keeping  the  Sabbath  denin  the  Lord**  Day, 
how  shall  a  Christian  keep  the  Sabbath  ?  Either 
let  us  be  Christian;*  and  keep  the  Lord's  Day,  or 
let  us  be  Jews  and  keep  the  Sabbath."  St. 
Augustine,  indignantly  rejecting  this  imperious 
intolerance,  and  laying  down  the  principle  of 
simple  accordance  on  this  matter  to  the  custom 
of  each  church,  has  a  curious  passage  on  **  the 
Grent  Sabbath  *'  and  its  effect  on  the  general 
observance  of  the  Sabbaths  of  the  year.  **0n 
that  day  '*  (he  says)  ''  the  flesh  of  Christ  rested 
in  the  grave,  as  G(xl  rested  on  that  day  from  all 
the  works  of  His  creation.  Henoe  arose  that 
variety  .  .  .  that  some,  as  especially  the  ))eoplea 
of  the  East,  on  account  of  His  rest  prefer  to 
relax  the  fast ;  others,  like  the  Roman  church  and 
some  other  churches  of  the  West,  <m  account  of 
the  humiliation  of  the  death  of  the  Lord,*'  and 
(as  he  adds  below)  **  the  gHef  of  the  disciples,** 
<«  prefer  to  fast  *'  (sect  31).  But  looking  at  the 
question  in  the  abstract,  without  recognising 
any  survival  of  the  old  Jewish  feast,  it  ii^ould 
certainly  seem  that  the  Roman  practice  might 
be  better  supported  in  argument ;  and  when  to  its 
reasonableness  was  added  the  effect  of  a  strong 
anti-Judaic  feeling,  and  the  influence  of  the 
Roman  church,  which  was  soon  to  become  far 
greater  and  more  imperious  than  in  St.  Augustine*s 
time,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  have 
prevailed  over  the  more  ancient  practice. 

At  a  later  period  we  find  Gregory  the  Great 
laying  it  down  with  authority,  thut  to'* cause 
the  Sabbath  to  be  kept  from  work  **  is  a  mark 
of  Judaizing  and  a  **  sign  of  Antichrist ;  **  and  we 
note  thut  in  his  whole  treatment  of  a  tendency  to 
snbiia'ize  the  Lord's  Day  (see  Lord's  Day,  p. 
1U.'>1 ),  he  seems  to  ignore  altogether  any  special 
celebration  of  the  Saturday  as  a  Sabbath, 
whether  as  fast  or  festivaL  This  silence  is  pro- 
bably significant  of  a  change  passing  over 
Western  usage  altogether :  for,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  the  special  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
there  gradually  died  out.  The  fasting  observ- 
ance having  prevailed  against  the  festal,  was 
itself  naturally  overshadowed  by  the  Friday 
fast.  At  present,  while  all  Fridays  in  the  year 
(except  Ciiristmas  Day)  are  fasts,  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  Saturdny  fast,  except  in  the  vigils  of 
Easter  Day  and  Whitsun  Day,  and  the  Saturdays 
of  the  Ember  weeks.  , 

In  the  E'lstern  church  the  festal  observance 
remained  far  longer,  ani,  indeed,  is  distinctly 
traceable  at  the  present  day.  The  canonists 
Zonaras,  Balsamon,  and  Aristenus,  representing 
the  tradition  of  the  12th  century,  all  speak  of 
the  Apostolic  Canon  as  still  observed  ami  bind- 
ing. We  have  a  consultation  of  Nicolaus  of 
Constantinople,  about  the  same  time,  as  to  the 
question  of  standing  in  prayer  on  the  Sabbath, 
as  well  as  the  Lord's  Day ;  and  his  answer  is 
that  "  to  bend  the  knee  on  the  Sabbath  is  not 
forbidden  by  the  canon ;  but  that  men  generally 
(pi  iroh\oi)y  because  they  do  not  follow  the 
practice  of  fasting  on  the  Sabbath,  retrain  also 
from  bending  the  knee."  Of  this  significant 
Eastern  usage  we  have  again  a  slight  trace  in 
the  West  in  the  Montanist  body.  Tertullian 
{de  Orationey  c.  18)  speaks  of  a  variety  of  usage 


introduced  by  a  very  few  who  on  the  Sabbttb 
abstain  from  kneeling  (**  pe*  pancnlos  quo.sdsin, 
qui  Sabbato  abstinent  genubus  ").  The  practice, 
however,  he  disapproves;  he  would  have  it 
given  up,  or  so  retained  as  to  avoid  offence ;  fof 
the  abstinence  from  kneeling  (he  thinks)  pro 
perly  belongs  only  to  the  Lord's  Day.  It  never 
seems  to  have  taken  any  hold  in  the  West ;  bat 
in  the  East  it  is  still  preserved  in  the  prfsent 
practice  of  the  Greek,  though  not  of  the  Russisn 
chnrch.  It  is  also  held  that  Saturday  is  so 
entirely  a  day  of  joy  that  it  is  imfit  for  fssting 
(excepting  always  the  Great  Sabbath),  and  ac* 
cordingly,  if  a  vigil  chance  to  fall  upon  it,  it  is 
transposed  to  the  Friday.  Even  on  Easter  Eve, 
though  it  is  a  strict  fast,  yet  the  black  of 'Lent 
is  changed  to  the  white  of  Easter  in  all  church 
vestments  and  fnmitnre.  It  is  cnrious  sIm 
that  in  later  times  a  new  and  specially  festal 
consecration  was  given  to  the  Sabbath  in  the 
Eastern  church,  by  considering  the  Great  Ssb- 
bath  of  Easter  Eve  as  the  day  of  our  Lord's 
triumph  in  Hades,  giving  rest  to  the  spirits  is 
prison,  and  accordinglv  looking  on  all  Sabbaths 
in  the  year  as  especially  days  of  ^mmemoratioc 
of  those  who  rest  in  the  Lord.  Still  here  also 
the  greater  festal  sacredness  of  the  Lord*s  Day 
has  rightly  overshadowed  it;  and  in  present 
thought  and  usage  there  is  nothing  like  the 
quasi  co-ordination  of  the  days,  which  we  bare 
seen  in  the  Apostolical  CkmsUiutionsy 

Thus  the  Sabbath,  placed  between  the  two 
great  days  of  distinctively  Christian  observaace, 
may  be  considered  as  parting  with  its  observ- 
ance as  fast  and  festival  to  the  one  and  the 
other. 

In  the  later  ages  of  the  Western  church,  as 
we  have  seen  (see  Lord's  Dav),  a  distinctly 
sabbatical  observance  gathered  round  the  Lord's 
Day  itself^ — ^partly  by  natural  attraction  to  the 
great  day  of  worship  and  rest,  partly  by  enact- 
ments civil  and  ecclesiastical,  ultimately  by  s 
formal  transference  to  it  of  the  obligation  of  the 
Fourth  Commandment.  But  it  is  notable  th^ 
when  the  Lord's  Day  was  thus  considered  to  be 
"  the  Christian  Sabbath,"  it  began  to  be  observed 
with  a  certain  austerity  and  rigour,  difleriag 
entirely  from  the  i%stal  character  of  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Jews.  We  are  almost  tempted 
to  trace  in  this  change  a  survival  of  the 
ancient  Western  usage,  which  observed  the  true 
Sabbath  as  a  fast. 

For  the  chief  authorities  on  this  aabject  see 
Lord's  Day.  [A.  B.] 

S^xcial  mtual  of  the  S<abath,  (1)  LetacMi.— 
During  the  fir^t  ritual  period  proper  eucha- 
ristic  lessons  were  provided  for  Sandays,  and 
a  few  feants  and  fasts  only,  as  in  the  body  of  the 
old  Gallican  Lectionary.  At  the  end  of  this, 
however,  are  two  sets  of  prophecies,  epi^^tles, 
and  gospels  for  choice  on  the  week  days ;  or  then 
mav  have  been  three  or  four,  for  the  MS.  breaks 
off'here  (Litwg.  Gall.  Mabill.  172).  The  next 
step,  in  the  Roman  books  at  least,  was  to  appoint 
proper  lessons  for  the  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and 
Saturdays  in  Lent  and  the  Ember  weeks.  See 
the  CapUula  Lectwman  Ev<mgdu,  not  later  thia 
the    beginning    of   the    dth    century,   in   the 


i>  For  inforroathm  on  this  subject  I  have  to  Hisak  As 
R«T.  Archimandrite  Hyrianthens,  the  oliief  prkM  oflks 
Oxeek  church  in  London. 
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Thesaurus  Aneodotorum  of  Martene  and  Durand 
(t.  66).  There  was,  bowerer,  it  would  seem, 
an  ebb  as  well  as  flow,  for  the  later  Comai 
ffieronymi  in  its  earlier  form  (Pamelius,  LitW' 
gioa,  ii.  1-61)  gives  (out  of  Lent)  Saturday 
lessons  only  for  the  Ember  weeks  (13,  34,  49, 
58),  and  that  before  Pentecost  (31),  though  it 
provides  for  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays  through- 
oat  the  year,  and  for  every  day  in  Lent.  Later 
on  lessons  were  assigned  to  the  Saturdays  after 
the  Epiphany  and  a  few  others  (Kaiendarium 
Eomanum,  ed.  J.  Fronto,  Paris,  1652,  and  in 
Ef.ist.  et  Diss.  139-144,  Veron.  1733).  The 
Saturday  lessons  hare  been  ascribed  to  Inno- 
cent L,  apparently  on  no  better  ground  than  is 
the  Siibbath  fast  at  Rome  (Anastas.  Biblioth.  in 
Vitae  Pont.  Labbe,  Cone.  ii.  124?),  vir.  that 
Pseudo-Innocent,  as  we  mu^t  call  him,  in  the 
Epistle  to  Deoentius  (§  4)  insists  on  the  ob- 
servance of  the  latter  rite,  with  which  the 
lessons  were  associated. 

(2)  Ordinations. — ^Leo  I.  in  459  desired  that  all 
ordinations  should  take  place  **po8t  diem 
Sabbati  ejusque  noctis  quae  in  prima  Sabbati 
lucescit,**  that  all  might  be  fasting  (see  (1) 
above),  **  quod  ejusdem  observantiae  erit,  si 
mane  ipso  dominico  die,  continuato  Sabbati 
jejunio,  celebretur'*  {Epist.  81  ad  Dioso,  Alex. 
1).  Oelasius,  494,  fixed  them  ''quarti  mensis 
jejunio,  septimi,  et  decimi,  sed  et  etiam  quad- 
ragesimalis  initii,  ac  mediana  quadragesimae  die, 
Sabbati  jejunio  circa  vesperam "  (^Ep.  9  ad 
Luc.  et  Brut.  Episc:  11 ;  comp.  Oregor.  II.  Ep. 
4  ad  Tkuring.;  Cone.  Rom.  A.D.  743,  can.  11). 
It  was  owing  to  the  prolongation  of  the 
ceremony,  so  that  the  actual  ordination  took 
place  on  Sunday  morning,  according  to  Leo's  hint, 
that  no  proper  office  was  provided  for  the 
Sunday  after  an  Ember  week.  [Ordination, 
p.  1517.] 

For  certain  special  Sabbaths,  see  Sabbatum. 

[W.  E.  S.] 

BABBATIUS  (1),  July  4.    [Sebabtia.] 

(2)  Sept.  19,  martyr  at  Antioch  with  Tro- 
phimus  and  Dorymedon  in  the  reign  of  Probns 
(BaaiL  Menol.\  Mend.  Qraec.  Sirlet.).    [C.  H.] 

SABBATUM.  (1)  Scihatmn  in,  ABm,  the 
Saturday  in  Easter  week,  on  which  day  the 
neophytes  laid  aside  their  white  dress  (^Sacra- 
meniearium  Gregorianum  in  Pamel.  Liturgica^  ii. 
278 ;  Mis^^.  Ambros.  ibid.  i.  363 ;  Pseudo-Alcuin, 
de  Div.  Of.  18 ;  &c). 

(2)  iSl!i&6a^f»i  Duodecim  Leotionwn,  m  Xlf. 
Lectiones,  in  XII.  Lectionilms. — ^The  Saturdays 
of  the  ember  weeks  were  so  called  from  the 
twelve  lessons  read  in  the  office  or  mass  of  those 
days  (*^  hand  enim  duo  haec  dividebantur ; " 
Fronto,  note  in  Kalend.  Bom.  in  Ep.  et  Diss.  175, 
Veron.  1733).  That  twelve  were  actually  read 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  and  it  was  in  all  proba- 
bility for  the  sake  of  the  candidates  for  orders, 
aa  twelve  were  read  ""  secundum  Homanos "  for 
the  sake  of  the  catechumens  on  Easter  eve 
(HonoHus  Augustod.  Oemma  Animac,  iii.  108 ; 
iv.  117 ;  Comes  ffiervnymi  in  Baluz.  Cipit.  Beg. 
Franc,  ii.  1324  (the  copy  In  Pamel.  Liturg.  ii. 
23,  and  the  Sacram.  (Mas.  Munit.  Littrg.  B'tn. 
Vet.  L  43,  give  only  eleven);  Sacr.  Oreg.  Mur. 
iL  147,  icy  but  it  was  soon  reduced  to  six 
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(Sacr,  Gel.  i.  nn.  19,  6 ;  Greg.  u.  s.  33,  94,  122, 
136),  or  to  five  {Comes  Jlier.  Baluz.  cc  111, 
179,  222 ;  comp.  the  number  of  the  prayers  in 
Gehist  i.  nn.  83,  85).  The  retention  of  the  old 
name  after  this  change  perplexed  the  early 
ritualists,  some  of  whom  said  that  each  of  the 
six  lessons  which  they  found  in  their  books  had 
been  read  twice,  once  in  Greek  and  once  in  Latin 
(Amalarius,  de  Eod.  Off.  ii.  1 ;  Pseudo-Ale  de 
Div.  Off.  26;  Gemma,  «.  s.  iii.  154,  &c),  others 
that  the  psalms  said  with  them  were  counted  as 
lessons  (Raban.  Manr.  de  Instit.  Cleric  ii.  24). 
An  (Jrdo  Bomanus  for  the  use  of  Salzburg,  be- 
longing to  the  11th  century,  orders  twelve 
lessons  to  be  said  on  these  days  in  a  church 
[Collect,  i.  p.  403],  in  which  the  people  were 
to  assemble  before  they  went  to  Mass.  This 
appears  to  Martene  (de  Ant  Ecd.  Bit.  I.  viii.  5, 
§  9)  to  account  for  the  name ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible that  so  many  early  ritualists  should  have 
missed  this  explanation  if  the  materials  for  it 
had  existed  in  their  day,  and  we  must  rather 
regard  the  Salzburg  rite  as  local,  probably  not 
older  than  the  11th  century.  At  fii'st  there 
were  only  three  ember  seasons  (Capitulare  Lect. 
Evang.  in  Martene,  Ihesaur.  Anecd.  v.  78,  79, 
81,  82 ;  Sacratn,  Gelas.  i.  82 ;  Cone.  Clovesh.  A.D. 
747,  can.  18),  but  when  the  Jejuniutn  Prirm 
Mensis  was  added,  the  new  ember  Saturday 
received  the  name  common  to  the  rest  (Sacrim. 
Gelas.  i.  19 ;  Greg.  Hnrat.  ii.  33),  though  pro- 
bably twelve  lessons  had  ceased  to  be  read  on 
any  of  them.  There  is  no  trace  of  such  a  rite  in 
the  Gallican  Saciamentaries,  nor  in  the  Mozar- 
abic  Missal. 

(3)  Sabbatum  Sanctum, — ^Tbe  common  name 
for  Easter  eve  in  the  Latin  church  (Sacram. 
Greg,  in  Murat.  Litu^.  Bom,  Vet*  ii.  65 ;  in 
Cod.  Elig.  Opp.  Greg.  iii.  70,  ed.  Ben.,  &c>  See 
EAffTER  Eve,  p.  595. 

(4)  SMatum  Bequiei  DonUniei  Corporis. — ^A 
Gallican  name  for  Easter  eve  (Missale  Gallioanum 
Vetus,  in  Murat.  Liturg.  Bom,  Vet.  ii.  730). 

(5)  Sabbatum  m  TradUitme  Symboli.—The  day 
before  Palm  Sunday.  It  was  so  called  at  Milan 
because  the  solemn  delivery  of  the  creed  to  the 
catechumens  took  place  on  it  (Ambr.  Miss,  in 
Pamelii  Liturgioa,  i.  326).  Some  ritualists  have 
supposed  that  this  was  not  the  original  custom 
of  Milan,  because  St.  Ambrose  (h'pist.  20,  ad 
Marcellinam,  §  4),  speaks  of  a  "  traditio  symboli " 
on  Palm  Sunday.  His  words,  however,  do  not 
atford  sufficient  ground  for  the  inference.  He 
says,  ^  Sequenti  die,  erat  autem  Dominica,  post 
lectiones  atque  tractatum,  dimissis  catechu- 
menis,  symbolum  aliquibus  competentibus  in 
baptisteriis  tradebam  basilicae."  He  would 
not  have  said  ''to  some  competentes,"  if  he 
referred  to  the  great  mass  of  those  who  received 
the  creed  at  this  season.  They  were  probably 
some  who  from  one  cause  or  another  had  not 
been  present  on  the  previous  day.      [W.  £.  S.] 

BABEL,  June  17,  with  Manuel  and  Ismael, 
Persian  martyrs  at  Constantinople  under  Julian 
(Basil.  MenoL ;  CaL  Bgzant, ;  Menol.  Graec, 
Sirlet.>  [C.  H.] 

SABINA  (1),  Jan.  24,  virgin  martyr,  sister 
of  St.  Sabinianus,  commemorated  at  Troyes 
(Mart.  Bed.,  Flor.);  Jan.  29  (Boll.   Acta  SS. 
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Jan.  ii.  944,  from  ao  aacieiit  MS.  of  TnTOf) ; 
Ang.  29  {Mart,  (Jfuaid. ;  Mart.  Roman,). 

(2)  Jan.  30,  ako  called  SaTina,  widow  of  Lodi 
in  the  4th  cento  17,  commemorated  at  Milan 
(Boll.  Acta  SS.  Jan.  it  1029,  from  the  office  of 
the  chorch  at  Milan). 

(8)  Ang.  29,  yirgin  martyr  at  Rome  under 
Hadrian  {Mart.  Bed.,  Usaard.,  Adon.,  Hieron.^ 
Yet.  Rom.^  Som.,  Notker.,  Wand.);  mentioned 
in  the  Super  Oblata  and  the  Ad  Complendnm 
for  thie  daj  in  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary^ 
The  Liber  Antiphtmaruu  of  Oregorr  has  an  otiioe 
for  her  natale.  There  was  a  chnrch  named  from 
her  on  the  Arentine  in  the  time  of  Symmachne 
(Manet,  tUI.  236  B)  and  Engenioa  IL  (Anast.  Lib. 
Fantif.  nnm.  d.). 

(4)  Oct.  27,  martyr  at  Arila  in  Spain  nnder 
Dacianns,  with  Vincentini  and  Christeta  {Mtrt. 
Ueaard.,  Vet.  Rom.,  Wand.).  [C.  H.] 

SABINIANT78  (1),  Jan.  29,  martyr  wHh  hii 
•ieter  Sabina  at  Troyee  in  the  reign  of  Anrelian 
(MaH.  Usnard.;  Boll.  Acta  88.  Jan.  ii.  937 
nrom  aadent  MS8). 

(9)  Dec  31,  bishop,  martyr  with  Potentiana% 
oommemorated  at  Sens  {Mart.  Usnard.).  [C.  H.] 

8ABINU8  (1),  Mar.  16,  martyr  in  Egypt 
with  Papas  in  the  Diocletian  persecution  {GtL 
ByzaHt.y. 

(9)  July  11,  confessor,  commemorated  in 
Poitott  {Mart.  Usuard.). 

(8)  July  20,  martyr,  oommemorated  with 
Maximus  and  others  at  Damascus  {Mart.  Usuard., 
ffieroH.,  Notker.). 

f4)  Aug.  23,  martyr  with  Silranns  and 
Pantberins,  Thzacians,  in  the  Diocletian  perse- 
cution (BasiL  Menol.). 

(5)  Sept.  29,  martyr,  oommemorated  at 
Perinthus  {8jfr.  Mart). 

(0)  Dec.  SO,  bishop,  martyr  under  Maiimian, 
commemorated  at  Spoleto  {Mart  Usuard.,  Vet. 
Rom.).     ,  [C.  H.] 

SACOUS  {(rdiacos).  (1)  The  8joout,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  Eastern  representative 
of  the  Western  Dalmatio,  is  a  tight-fitting 
vestment  worn  by  metropolitans  (except  those 
ot  the  Armenian  church),  and  in  the  Russian 
church  at  the  present  day  by  all  bishops,  instead 
of  ihephenolion.  See  Gear's  Euchologion,  p.  113. 

(2)  [SilcKCLOTH.]  [R.  S.] 

SAGELLABIUS.  The  word  taoeawn 
designates  a  casket  or  shrine  for  receiring 
relics ;  hence  the  taoeUariut  is  the  person  who 
has  the  cutttody  of  such  a  casket  or  shrine.  It 
more  commonly  however  designates  the  keeper 
of  a  money-chest,  or  treasurer  (Ducange's 
Olosaaryy  s.v.)  [C] 

SAGEEDOS.  [Bishop,  p.  210;  Paiest, 
p.  1699.] 

SAGERD0TALI8  LIBEK.  A  name  some- 
times given  to  a  book  containing  the  offices  to 
be  snid  by  priests,  as  Pontifioaiis  Liber  is  given 
to  that  containing  the  offices  to  be  redted  by 
bishops  (Macri,  Hierolexicon,  s.  v.).  [C] 
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8ACKCL0TH  (anocMs,  dUdum).  1.  We 
find  the  rough  Haiucloth  [p.  756}---geDenl}7 
of  camel's  hair — ^which  was  used  in  the  East  for 
sacks  and  tents,  worn  as  a  sign  -  of  iDoaning, 
humiliation,  and  penitence  by  Syrians  (1  Kisgi 
u.  32)  and  Ninevites  (Jonah  iii.  5X  as  well  u 
by  Israelites.  Among  the  latter,  sackcloth  vt& 
an  almost  invariable  accompaniment  of  moanung 
(2  Sam.  iU.  31 ;  1  Kings  xxi.  27 ;  2  Kiogi  m.  1, 
IccX  It  was  of  a  dark  colour,  as  we  see  in 
Apocal.  vt  12 :  ''The  sun  became  black  n  sack- 
cloth of  hair  {its  vJuckqs  rpixiros%^*  and  vai 
probably  associnted  with  mourniug  from  its  nd 
appearance,  as  well  as  its  roughness  and  incoa- 
venience,  for  it  does  not  appear  to  iiare  been  bj 
any  means  invariably,  of  even  commonly,  won 
next  the  skin. 

2.  Tertulltan  {de  Poemt.  c.  9\  trestinf  of 
penitence,  does  not  speak  of  wearing  lat^- 
cloth,  but  of  lying  on  sackcloth  (saco))  and 
sahes ;  and  similarly  Cyprian  {de  LapeA,  c.  55, 
p.  262,  Hartel)  speaks  of  the  lapsed  pioTing 
their  penitence  by  grovelling  on  sankclotii  (dli- 
dumX  dust,  and  ashes.  ''  Sackcloth  end  ashes  ' 
became  the  signs  of  a  penitent.  AmbToee  (dd 
Virg.  Lapeaoif  c.  8)  would  hsve  the  peniteat'i 
whole  boidy  emadated  with  fasting,  sprinkM 
with  ashes,  and  covered  with  sackcloth;  and 
Pachomius  {Reg.  art.  121)  desires  one  who  has 
been  convicted  of  theft  to  appear  in  nckdoth 
and  ashes  at  every  assembly  for  prayer. 

3.  In  the  course  of  time,  probably  from  the 
Srd  century,  it  became  usual  with  asKxtics  of 
remarkable  rigour  to  wear  a  hair^hirt  n«rt  the 
skin  for  the  purpose  of  producing  discomfort. 
Such  men  as  Anthony  the  hermit,  Hilarion,  aad 
other  patriarchs  of  monastidsm  are  said  to  have 
worn  the  hair^hirt  constantly  ( Athanasius,  Ytta 
&  AnL  c  59 ;  Hieron.  Vita  S.  MUarii,  c.  38). 

4.  The  dghty  original  monks  of  St.  Mtrtia 
are  said  (Sulpidus  Severos,  Vita  8.  Mart  c  7) 
to  have  worn,  for  the  most  part,  dothes  of 
camel's  hair.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
the  rough  vestment  of  the  monks  wsa  won 
next  the  skin.  Asoetics  in  the  East  very  com- 
monly wore  cloth  of  camel's  haii^-after  the 
example  of  some  of  the  prophets,  aad  perhaps  of 
John  the  Baptist — as  their  ordinary  dothing. 
Compare  Mafors,  Mblotbb. 

5.  When  Martin  of  Tours  was  on  his  death- 
bed he  would  not  permit  his  disdples  to  p^t 
anything  between  hu  body  and  the  ssckdoth  oa 
which  he  lay ;  on  sackcloth  and  ashes  he  held 
that  a  Christian  should  die  (Snip.  Sever.  Ef^ 
3,  de  cbitu  8.  Mariim).  So  Anthony  and  Hilarica 
died  wrapped  in  thdr  haircloth,  and  Phola, 
according  to  Jerome,  died  on  the  slip  of  sack- 
cloth (dlidola)  on  the  hard  ground,  which  had 
served  for  her  bed  during  life  (Hieron.  i^* 
108,  ad  Euetoch.  p.  706,  ed.  Yallard).  In  th« 
Middle  Ages  the  practice  became  common.  Peter 
the  Venerable  {de  Minie.  i.  4)  ^peaks  of  dyinf  00 
sackcloth  and  ashes  as  a  custom  of  Christiaos, 
and  eepedally  of  monks  (O.  Zockler,  Oetekkiii 
derA^se9eyp.S2ff.y  [CL] 

SAGRAMENTABT.  The  Western  boeks of 
offices  were  first  otlled  LAri  Saeramenionm; 
but  after  the  8th  century  8acrame$danm  v 
more  frequent ;  though  at  Milan,  so  late  as 
1024,  we  find  the  treasurer  of  the  chapter  per 
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plexed  when  asked  for  an  *'  Ambrosian  sacra- 
mentury  *'  {JSpist,  Martini  ad  Paul,  et  Qebert.  in 
iftts.  hal.  i.  96).  Either  name  was  appropriate, 
because  the  book  contained,  not  the  Eucharistic 
prajers  onl]r,  bat  also  the  prayers,  benedictions, 
and  prefaces  used  at  the  perfoimance  of  every 
sacramental  rite,  as  baptism,  ^confirmation,  ordi- 
nation, the  blei»ing  of  nnns,  widows,  oil,  salt, 
water,  the  dedication  of  churches,  &c. 

We  do  not  know  when  or  by  whom  such  a 
Toluroe  was  first  compiled.  For  a  period  of  un- 
certain duration  and  varying  in  different  churches 
the  poblic  prayers  and  other  formularies  were 
committed  to  memory.  [Ordo,  §  1.]  A  trace  of 
this  practice  is  still  found  in  the  Galilean  sacra- 
meutariea,  which  merely  indicate  the  words  of 
consecration  by  the  first  words,  as  "  Qui  pridie 
qaam  pat."  or  the  like  {Litwrg,  Qall.  Mabill.  192, 
195,  198,  202,  &C.),  or  omit  them  altogether 
(ibid.  227,  230).  lu  the  West  attempts  were 
made  to  enforce  the  rule,  even  below  our  period. 
*^  Orationes  quoque  mixsarum  et  praefutiones  et 
canonem  bene  intelligant  presbyteri ;  et  si  non, 
saltern  distincte  et  memoiHer  proferre  valeant." 
This  occurs  in  one  of  those  episcopal  addresses 
which  were  read  at  visitations  from  the  9th 
century  downwards  (Admon.  Synod,  in  App.  ad 
Reginonis  lAbr.  de  Disc.  Bed.  504,  ed.  Balnz. 
Comp.  Inquiaiiio  82,  ibid.  p.  15).  Bishops  even 
inquired  if  the  parish  priest  **  had  by  heart " 
the  exorcisms  and  benedictions  of  salt  and  water 
(Injuis.  90,  II.  a.  17X  if  he  could  repeat  the 
Psalms  fiDm  memory  (76.  84,  p.  16),  and  the 
Athanasian  Creed  (lb.  85 ;  ^ee  also  Admon. 
8f/nod.  504 ;  Nova,  506  ;  Xoeiss.  509 ;  Ahyto  Basil. 
Oftpit.  4;  Hincmar,  Capit.  an.  852,  cc.  3,  4; 
Walter  of  Orleans,  Capit.  21). 

It  is  evident  that  when  this  rule  was  in  fbll 
force,  a  complete  sacramentary  would  not  be 
needed  for  public  use  in  church.  If  the  memory 
required  assistance,  a  small  book  (libellus)  con- 
taining the  prayers  for  the  season,  or  the  occa- 
sion, would  be  more  convenient,  and  such  were 
used.  See  Gregor.  Turon.  ffist.  Franc  ii.  22 ; 
Vitae  Patrum,  zvi.  2.  Another  thing  worthy  of 
note  is  that,  even  when  all  the  offices  were  thus 
collected  into  one  volume,  it  would  at  firxt  con- 
sist of  prayers  only,  because  those  who  compiled 
it,  or  procured  its  compilation,  for  their  own  use, 
required  no  directions  for  familiar  practices. 
Hence  the  older  MSS.  contain  the  fewer  rubrics. 
The  so-called  Leonian  or  Veronese  Sacramentary, 
assigned  by  Morinus  to  about  488,  contains  no 
directions  whatever,  only  a  few  brief  headings 
to  the  missae,  the  several  members  of  which 
are  (except  in  one  single  instance,  Murat.  Lit, 
JEUmL  Vet.  i.  410),  undistinguished  by  the  proper 
titles.  Super  Oblata^  PraefatiOy  &c.  which  occur 
passim  in  the  Gelasian  and  Gregorian.  The 
growth  of  a  sacramentary  in  this  respect  de- 
serves further  illustration.  E.  g.  the  "  Leonian  " 
liaa  a  prayer  to  be  said  at  the  blessing  of  fruits 
on  Ascension  Day  (if/id.  313) ;  but  there  is  no 
hint  of  its  purpose  except  in  the  words  of  the 
prayer  itself.  In  the  Gelasian  we  find  the  rubric, 
*^lude  vero  modicum  ante  expletum  canonem 
benedicis  fruges  novas  **  (Murat.  u.  «.  508 ;  Tho- 
masius,  Libn  III.  Saoram.  100).  Again,  th^ 
Leonian  (318)  supposes  baptisms  on  Whitsun 
Eve,  but  gives  no  directions  about  them  ;  in  the 
Gelasian  the  officiant  is  guided  by  several  rubrics 
of  some  length  (Murat.  «.  s.  592-596  ;  Thomas. 


102-108).  Compare  with  the  same  view  the 
earlier  copies  of  the  Gregorian  Sacramentai-y,  as 
that  of  Pamelius  {LUuryicOy  ii.  296,  7),  the  Vati- 
can or  Othobonian  (Murat.  ii  )  with  the  Codex 
Eligianus  from  which  Menard  {Sacram,  Liber  a 
Greg.  M.  compos.  Paris,  1642\  and  the  Bene-* 
dictines  after  him  (Opp.  S,  Qreg.  iii.)  have 
printed ;  or  the  ancient  Galilean  books  (Murat. 
II.  a.  ii. ;  Mabill.  LHurg.  GcUi. ;  Thoma^ius, 
II.  a.  &C.X  with  the  kindi*ed  Mozarabic,  which 
was  in  common  use  three  or  four  centuries  Inter. 
Two  obvious  sources  of  these  accretions  may 
be  indicated.  In  the  8th  century  every  priest 
was  required  to  draw  up  and  present  to  the 
bishop  for  approbation  his  own  code  of  ritual 
(Capit.  Earlom.  a.d.  742).  Such  notes  when 
approved,  would  naturally  be  entered  in  his 
book  of  prayers,  and  become  a  rule  to  his  suc- 
cessors also.  About  the  same  time  was  compiled 
the  Ordo  Homantia  for  the  guidance  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome,  and  of  the  suburbicarian  dio- 
ceses. ,  This  soon  became,  as  we  infer  fVom  the 
commentaries  on  it  by  the  German  Amalarius, 
an  authority  with  other  bishops  and  priests,  and 
many  of  its  ceremonial  directions  were  copied 
into  the  sacramentaries  with  more  or  less  literal 
exactness.  To  give  an  example.  In  a  direction 
of  the  CodeaB  EU^  respecting  the  baptisms  of 
Easter  Eve  we  have  (Greg.  Oj^,  iii.  73,  ed.  Ben.X 
<*  Sunt  (Ord.  Bom.  I.  44,  Mm.  Ital.  ii.  27  ;  Ordo 
Scrutinu,  ib,  83 ;  Or.  Bom.  Bemoldi  in  Hittorp. 
de  Off.  Cath.  Eccl.  75,  ed.  1568 ;  sint)  paratiqui 
eos  suscepturi  sunt  cum  lintels  in  manibus 
eorum  et  accipiunt  (Ordd,  u.b.  :  acd plant)  ipsos 
a  presbyteris  (Ordo  B,  h:  a  presbyteris,  vel 
diaconibus;  Ordo  Scr,:  a  pontifice  vel  diaconi- 
bus ;  Bern. :  a  pontifice,  presbyteris,  vel  dia- 
conibus), qui  eos  baptizant."  The  Ordo  fre- 
quently refers  to  the  Sacramentary  for  the 
prayers  to  which  its  directions  apply.  E.  g. 
*^Dicit  orationes  solemnes  sicut  in  Sacramen- 
torum  (Libro,  supplied  by  Bernold,  ua.  49,  66) 
continetur  **  (0.  B.  in  Mus.  Ital.  ii.  19,  32  bis  ; 
see  also  pp.  21,  25,  31).  When  this  order  is 
copied  in  the  Eliglan  codex,  the  mention  of  the 
sacramentary  itself  is  properly  omitted  (Greg. 
Oj^.  iii.  62) ;  but  in  one  passage  (69)  a  similar 
reference  is  inadvertently  retained  —  ^  ordiue 
quo  in  Sacramentario.'*  We  find  again  that  the 
episcopal  addresses  and  inquiries  already  men- 
tioned contain  many  directions  which  at  a  later 
period  appear  in  the  sacramentaries,  as  e.  g.  with 
reference  to  the  mixed  cup  (Inquis.  64,  Regin. 
13),  the  disposal  of  the  remainder  of  the  elements 
(65),  the  eucharistic  vestments  (Leo  IV.  de  Cura 
Past.  Labbe,  Cone  viii.  36 ;  Admon,  Syn.  u.  & 
503X  &c 

The  Boman  Sacramentaries. — See  Liturot, 
p.  1032  ff.  We  may  mention  here  that  some 
critics,  judging  f^om  internal  evidence,  think 
many  of  the  prayers  in  the  '*  Leonian  "  or  Vero- 
nese Sacramentary  not  later  than  Sylvester  and 
Julius  I.  (Morinus  de  Sacram.  Poenit.  ix.  30, 
B.  2 ;  Gerbert.  Vet.  Lit.  Alem.  Praef.  xv.-xviii.), 
or  than  Sixtus  IIL  and  Felix  II.  (Murat.  Lisa, 
iv. ;  i.  41) ;  while  others,  also  judging  from  style 
and  matter,  see  much  in  all  the  Roman  books 
that  belongs  to  Leo  I.  (Thomas.  Praef.  in  £i&r.  iii. 
Sacram.  p.  3;  Quesnel,  not.  in  Leonis  Serm.  xcvi. ; 
Murat.  Diss,  L  20).  No  ancient  author  ascribes 
to  Leo  the  compilation  of  a  sacramentary,  but 
there  are  traditions  preserved  by  late*  writers, 
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which  shew  that  be  was  belieyed  to  hare  enlarged 
at  least  the  missal  part  of  the  Roman  Liber 
Sacramentoram.  Thus  Anastasius  Bibl.  Vitae 
Pontif.  in  some  copies  (Labbe,  Cbnc.  ^ii.  1291 ; 
Holland,  Apr.  11,  ii.  21) ;  Qttnma  Ananae^  i.  90 ; 
Rupert,  de  Die.  Off.  ii.  21,  &c.  Assemani 
inclines  to  the  opini*  n  of  Orsi,  **  qui  pnrnm 
putumque  Gelasianum  Sacramentarium  in  Vero- 
nensi  codioe  contineri  oensuit "  (Oocf.  lAturg.  vi. 
P.  3|  p.  iz.) ;  though  be  admits  that  **  multae 
orationes  Leonis  sapiunt  stylnm  et  forte  aeta- 
tem/'  and  *4n  hoc  sacramentario,  velnt  in  aera- 
rium  quoddam  illatas,  contineri  preces  litnrgicas 
Romanae  ecclesiae  quae  prioribui  saecnlis  raere 
praescriptae  "  (viii.)- 

Our  earliest  authoritj  for  assigning  such  a 
work  to  Gelasins  is  Gennadius  of  Marseilles. 
**  Scripsit  et  tractatus  diversarum  Scriptnramm 
et  sacramentorum  "  {He  Ftr.  Ittiutr.  94).  Wala- 
frid  who  is  later:  **Tam  a  se  qnam  ab  aliis  com- 
positas  preces  dicitnr  ordinasse  "  {De  Rth.  Eod, 
22).  like  sacramentary  ascribed  to  him  is,  un- 
like any  other,  in  three  books ;  (1)  Ordo  Anni 
Circuit ;  (2)  NaUlitia  Sanctorum  ;  (3)  Orationes 
et  Preces  cum  Canone.  It  was  this  recension 
which  Gregory  L  undertook  to  simplify  ;  "Ge- 
lasianum Oodicem  de  Missarum  solemnitatibus 
mnlta  subtrahens,  pauca  conyertens,  nonnulla 
adjiciens,  pro  ezponendis  OTangelicis  lectionibus 
in  uniu9  libri  rolumine  coarctavit'*  (Joan. 
Diac.  Vita  Oreg.  iL  17.  Comp.  Wal.  Strab.  v.  s.) 
All  the  extant  copies,  however  different  in  other 
respects,  consist  of  a  single  book. 

The  Gelftsian  and  Gregorian  books  were  for 
some  centuries  in  use  at  the  same  time;  and 
were  eren  combined.  In  the  library  of  Centule  in 
831,  beside  three  Gregorian  and  nineteen  Gela- 
sian  mibsals,  there  was  **His8alis  Gregorianus 
et  Gelasianus  modernis  temporibus  ab  Albino 
(Alcnino)  ordinatus "  {Chrcn,  CeniuL  S,  in 
Dacher.  SpicU,  ii.  311,  ed.  2).  Another  collec- 
tion ascribed  to  Alcuin  (to  which  Micrologus 
[c.  60]  probabW  refers)  is  printed  by  Pamelius 
\Riivale  88.  Patrum  IT.)  with  a  second  by  Gri- 
moldus.  On  these,  snd  on  a  third  by  Rodradus, 
see  GerberL  Vet.  Lit.  Alem.  Disq.  II.  i  21. 
Tet  more  remarkable  than  the  twofold  sacra- 
mentary  ascribed  to  Alcuin  is  a  volume  **  olim 
S.  Gallense,  nunc  Turicense,  saec  drc  X.  ad 
tnplicem  ritum  Gelasianum,  Gregorianum,  et 
Ambrosianum  concinnatum,"  which  has  been 
printed  by  Gerbert  (ifoiium.  Lit.  Alem,  P.  I.). 

The  Milane$e  8acramentary, — The  predomi- 
nance of  Rome  did  not  suffice  to  commend  her 
offices  even  to  the  rest  of  Italy  itself.  Paulinus  of 
Kola,  for  example,  '*  fecit  et  sacramentarium  et 
hymnai-ium  "  (Gennad.  Vir.  JU,  48);  but  that  of 
Milan,  from  its  real  or  supposed  connexion  with 
St.  Ambrose,  acquired  an  authority  which  has 
given  an  enduring  vitality  to  the  proper  use  of 
that  church.  In  1024  two  canons  of  Ratisbon 
ask  the  treasurer  of  Milan  for  the  "  sacramen- 
tarium Ambrosii,'*  *'  cum  soils  orationibus  et 
praefationibus  Ambrosianis"  (Paul  et  Geb.  ad 
Mart.  Epp.  i.  iii.  Jfw.  lid.  I.  95,  97).  Two 
centuries  earlier  Walafrid  Strabo  says,  ^'  Ambro- 
sius  .  .  .  tam  missae  qunm  caeterorum  disposi- 
tionem  officiorum  suae  ecclesiae  et  aliis  Liguribus 
ordinavit "  (J)e  Beb.  Ecd.  22).  It  is  not  improba- 
ble that  St.  Ambrose  did  re-arrange  the  materials 
left  by  his  predecessors,  among  whom  tradition 
placed  St.  Barnabas,  not  only  as  the  founder  of 


his  church,  but  as  the  author  of  a  "  Miins 
Ordo"  also  (Vicecomes,  de  Eii.  Mies,  ii.  12).  At 
the  instance  of  a  Roman  coundl,  by  which  the 
pope  Hadrian  also  declared  himself  constrained, 
Charlemagne  attempted  to  destroy  all  the  Am- 
brosian  rites  which  Gregory  had  respected,  "•  Am- 
brosianum mysterium  ridens  esse  factum  divino 
magisterio  **  (Landulphus  Sen.  Mediolan.  Hist.  ii. 
4,  10,  in  Murat.  Script,  Her.  Ital.  iv.  72);  bnt 
the  pope  moved  by  the  remonstrances  of  a  Fren^ 
bishop,  Eugenius,  reassembled  the  council,  which 
was  induced  i>y  the  latter  to  reconsider  its 
decree,  and  the  Milanese  Sacramentary  wss 
restored  (t&.  12).  The  Ambrosian  rite  in  the 
threefold  use  published  by  Gerbert  (see  abore) 
gives  the  benediction  of  ariies  (p.  48),  of  olive 
branches  on  Palm  Sunday  (at  Milan,  **  Dom.  m 
Ramis  Olivarum  **  (64),  of  the  oils  (75),  the  order 
of  baptism  (88),  &c;  and  the  two  last- 
named  rites,  with  the  benediction  of  the  new 
fire,  have  a  place  in  the  "  Missae  Ambrosianae,*' 
almost  a  new  missal,  of  Pamelius {Liharg.i.  340, 
344,  348-S51). 

The  OaUioan  SacreamUariee.  —  These  were 
various,  and  it  would  seem  that  sevteral  authors 
contributed  in  one  way  or  another  to  their  for- 
mation. ^  Liber  hymnorum  et  alius  mpte- 
riorum  **  (=  sacramentorum)  are  ascribed  bj 
Jerome  (de  Script.  Eocl,  100)  to  Hilary  of  Poitiers, 
A.D.  354.  Salvian  of  Marseilles,  440,  compoEed 
many  **  hdmilias  sacramentorum,"  i.e.  pref*.oe»  ia 
the  Galilean  sense  [Preface]  (Gennad.  «.  s.  67). 
Musaeus  also  of  Marseilles,  460,  at  the  request  of 
his  bishop  **  composuit  sacramentorum  egreginm 
et  non  parvum  vol  omen  per  membra  quidem  pro 
opportunitate  officiorum  et  temporum,  pro  lec- 
tionum  textu,  psalm  orumque  serie  et  cantatione 
discretum,  sed  supplicandi  Deo  et  contestaodi 
beneficiorum  ejus  soliditat«  sui  consentaneum  " 
(the  Crallican  preface  or  oofUeetation,  Gennad. 
79).  Again,  Sidoniuii,  bishop  of  Auvergne,  472, 
composed  a  book  of  masses  (Greg.  Tur.  SisL 
Franc,  ii.  22).  Chilperic  I.,  A.D.  561,  wrote 
masses,  but  was  unable  to  impose  them  on  the 
church  (ibid,  vi.  in  fine).  The  Gallican  sscrs- 
mentaries  were  suppressed  by  Pepin  and  Charle- 
magne [LiTUBOT,  51].  The  Roman  sacramentsxy 
which  the  latter  obtained  from  Hadrian  (Epitt. 
Adr.  ad  Car,  M.  in  0pp.  Greg.  M.  iii.  618,  cd. 
Ben.),  as  a  standard  for  his  empire  is  identified  hj 
Lambedus  with  a  codex  at  Vienna  entitled,  **  li- 
ber Sacramentorum  de  circulo  anni  expositus  s 
Sto.  Gregorio  Papa  Romano,  **  &c  (B^i(^ 
Oaesar.  ii.  5,  p.  14).  The  Galilean '' Missals '* 
mentioned  in  LrruiiGY,  §  54,  were  true  sacrames- 
taries ;  e.  g.  eren  in  their  prewnt  state  they  con- 
tain the  order  for  baptism  (Miae,  Goth,  in  Morst. 
u,8.  ii.  589;  Mi8e,GaU,  F0i..7O8>72O,  736-742), 
ordination  (iftss.  Franc  66 1-67 IX  benediction 
of  persons  (Jfiss.  Fr.  673,  5 ;  Jfiss.  OcM.  V.  701), 
of  things  (.1/.  Gotii,  582;  M,  Fr,  675,  7,  &c.; 
M.  G,  V.  732).  The  Saentmentarimn  GaUicastm 
[[.ITUBOY,  §  54  (f)],  besides  the  rites  of  bsp- 
tism  (Mur.  828-835,  847-852)  and  benedictioo 
845,  953-961),  gives  the  lessons  for  evtrj 
Mass. 

The  Mozarabic — See  Lrn7BOr,$§  46-49.  The 
Council  of  Toledo,  633,  ordered  that  throughout 
Spain  and  Gallia  Narbonensia  (also  under  the 
Goths)  the  same  mode  of  celebrating  masses  snd 
other  offices  should  be  observed  (can.  S).  As 
Isidore  of  Seville  was  then  livings  and  the  Bis- 
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ptno-Qothic  missal  is  by  its  title  ascribed  to  him 
("  a  sancto  Isidoro  ordinatum  ")«  we  infer  pro- 
bably that  the  redaction  was  committed  to  him 
by  the  council  (Baron.  Annal.  ad  an.  633,  a.  70). 
Among  the  materials  before  him  were  doubtless 
some  supplied  by  his  own  brother  Leander,  of 
whom  he  says,  **  In  ecclesiasticis  officiis  idem 
non  parvo  elaboravit  studio.  ...  In  sacri- 
6ciis  qnoqne,  laudibus  atque  psalmis  mnlta 
dnlcisonfe  composuit "  {De  Script.  Eodea,  28).  A 
later  contributor  was  Hildefonse  of  Toledo,  the 
author  **mi8sarum,hymnoram  atque  sermonum." 
So  Julian  of  Toledo,  680  (App.  ad  Udef.  de  Script 
Eocl.  in  Bi)liotk,  Eocl,  J.  A.  Fabricii,  66).  Of 
Julian  himself  we  also  read,  ^  Librum  roissarum 
de  toto  circulo  anni  in  qnatuor  partes  di visum,  in 
qnibus  aliquas  vetustatis  incnria  vitiatas  ac  semi- 
plenas  eroendavit  ac  complevit,  aliquas  ^r^ro^  ex 
toto  composuit  "  (ibid,)  The  Mozarabic  missal, 
which  was  in  use  till  the  12th  century,  retains 
few  traces  of  the  special  character  of  a  Liber 
Sacramentorum.  But  such  are  the  **bleasing 
of  the  flowers  or  branches"  on  Palm  Sunday 
(Leslie,  148),  of  the  new  tire,  &c.  (174),  and 
a  brief  notice  of  'baptism  on  Easter  Ere 
(189). 

The  African  i^cees.— See  Liturgy,  §$  38-42. 
Tradition  has  preserred  the  name  of  only  one 
composer  or  compiler,  Voconius,  bishop  of  Cas- 
tellanum  in  Mauritania,  in  a.d.  460;  to  whom  is 
ascribed  **  Sacramentorum  egregium  Tolumen  " 
(Gennad.  «.  ».  78).  [W.  E.  S.] 

SACRAMENTS.  There  was  within  our 
period  no  tendency  to  restrict  the  application  of 
the  word  aacrameniwn  to  Christian  rites,  much 
less  to  any  fixed  number  of  rites.  Only,  when 
used  of  a  religious  observance  at  all,  it  meant  that 
some  sacred  meaning  lay  under  a  nsible  sign : 
**  Sacramentum  est  in  aliqua  celebratione,  cum 
res  gesta  ita  fit,  ut  aliquid  signiHcare  intelli- 
gatur  quod  sancte  accipiendum  est  "  (Isid.  Uisp. 
Origin*fSj  ri.  19). 

Being  a  purely  Latin  word,  aacrameniwn 
ooiild  have  no  ecclesiastical  use  in  the  Apostolic 
and  sub-Apostolic  ages,  during  which  the  lan- 
guage of  the  church  was  exclusively  Greek 
(Milman,  Latin  Ckriatianityj  i.  1,  vol.  i.  p.  27). 
After  that  period  it  came  into  common  use  from 
the  current  Latin  versions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  which  it  was  frequently  employed  as  an 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  /iv<rr^p(oy,  mystery. 
Thus,  in  the  varsion  most  common  before  the 
Vulgate,  which  we  shall  denote  by  S.  (Sabatier, 
Bibi.  Sacr.  Lai.  Vers,  Ant.  Rem.  1743),  in  Rom. 
xvi.  25,  we  have  ^  revelatione  sacramenti." 
Quoting  1  Cor.  ii.  7,  St.  Hilary  (De  Trin.  x. 
1076)  reads  **in  sacramento."  For  other  ex- 
amples see  1  Cor.  xiii.  2  ('*  omnia  sacramenta  "), 
as  cited  by  St.  Augustine  (Tract,  vi.  in  S.  Joh. 
Ev.  §  21,  riL  $  3 ;  ix.  §  8,  &c.) ;  £ph.  i.  9,  iii.  3, 
4.  9  in  S.  and  the  Vulgate;  Epk  vi.  19  in  S. ; 
Col.  L  26  in  St.  Hilary  (Comm.  in  Ps.  138,  518) ; 
CoL  i.  27  in  V. ;  1  Tim.  iii.  9,  16  in  S.  and  V. ; 
Rev.  i.  20  in  S.  V. ;  x.  7,  xvii.  5  in  S. ;  xvii.  7  in 
S,V. 

Hence,  whatever  could  in  any  sense  be  called 
a  mystery,  was  with  the  Latin  Christians  a 
^  sacramentum."  Revealed  truths,  and  even 
pious  opinions,  are  "  mvsteriorum  sacramenta  " 
(Isid.  Hisp.  de  Scrip.  JSccl.  27),  the  nature  of 
the    Godhead    is    **  sacramentum    Trinitatis*' 


(Idem,  C.  Judaeos,  i.  4,  §  6).  We  have  also 
**  sacramentum  incarnationis "  (Leo  M.  Sernu 
xxiv.  4 ;  Euseb.  Mediol.  Apist.  Hard.  Cone.  i.  1781 ; 
comp.  Miseale  Qallic.  Vet.  in  Mab.  Lit.  Gallic. 
347 ;  Ambr.  de  Bened.  Patriarch,  xi.  48,  in  some 
MSS.),  '^s.  Dominicae  passionis  et  resurrec- 
tionis  **  (Leo,  Sertn.  Ixi.  1 ;  comp.  liii.  4,  liv.  3), 
"s.  salutis  nostrae"  (lb,  Ivii.  5),  **s.  Scriptura- 
rum "  (Ixii.  1 ;  'De  Vocat.  Gent,  [auct.  inc.] 
21),  <«-«.  Paschale"  (lui.  5);  and  so  the  feast 
of  the  Nativity  is  **  sacramenti  solemnitas" 
(Cassian,  Ooliat  x.  2).  The  touching  of  the 
catechumen  with  spittle  [Eabs,  p.  586]  was 
a  *< sacrament"  (Riabanus  Maurus,  de  Instit. 
Clerij  i.  27).  So  was  the  salt  given  to  catechu- 
mens :  e.g.  the  Council  of  Carthage  397  (followed 
in'Capit.  Reg.  Franc,  vii.  263  and  Addit.  iv.  63, 
76)  ordered  that  at  Eastertide  no  **  sacrament " 
should  be  ministered  to  the  catechumens  **  nisi 
solitum  sal  "  (can.  5).  Comp.  Theodulf  (u.  s.  5) : 
"  Salem  in  Sacramento  recipiunt."  [Salt,  §  3.] 
Again,  the  creed  taught  to  catechumens  is  '^  sacra- 
mentum religionis  "  (Expoe,  Syinboli  in  Sacram. 
GaU.  (of  Besan^n),  Mva.  Itai.  i.  312);  comp. 
Miaaale  GuU.  Vet.  in  Litttrg,  Gall,  Mabill.  339, 
347),  <*in  quo  quidem  pauca  sunt  verba  sed 
omnia  oontinentur  sacramenta  "  (Raban.  M.  de 
Instit.  Clerij  ii.  56).  When  one^s  baptized,  "  sub 
Trinitatis  tingitur  sacramento  "  (Isid.  Hispal.  de 
Offic.  Eccl,  ii.  25);  while  of  t^e  Honey  and 
Milk  given  after  baptism,  John  the  Deacon 
says,  "  baptizatis  ....  hoc  genus  sacramenti 
offertur"  (Epist.  ad  Senar.  12),  Baptism  it- 
self is  **  sacramentum  aquae  **  (Hildefonsus  de 
Cognit.  Bapt.  ii.  28  ;  Ambros.  Expos.  Ev.  Luc.  x. 
48,  &C.),  and  **s.  regenerationis "  (Willibald, 
Vita  S.  Bonif.  vii.  19) ;  conBrAiation  was  "  sac- 
ramentum olei "  (t6. 26  ;  comp.  Aug.  Serm.  227  ; 
*' oleum  est  Spiritus  Sancti  sacramentum),  or 
^  chrismatis  "  (Isid.  Orig.  vi.  19 ;  Rabanus  de  [/ni- 
verfOjY.  1 6 ;  Cone.  Arel.  vi.  can.  1 8),  or  "  nnctionis  " 
(Origenis  Bom.  v.  m  LevU.  Vers,  Lot.  Vet.  §  2  ; 
Aug.  m  Ep.  S,  Joan,  c.  2,  Tract,  iii.  12).  St.  Au- 
gustine thus  speaks  of  all  the  rites  of  the  cate- 
chumenate :  ^  Omnia  sacramenta  quae  acta  sunt 
et  aguntur  in  vobis  per  ministerium  servorum 
Dei,  exorcismis,  orationibus,  canticis  spirituali- 
bns,  insufflationibus,  cilicio,  inclinatione  cervi- 
cum,  hnmilitate  pedum,"  &c.  (De  Symboloy  Serm. 
ii.  1,  §  1);  while  Hildefonse  includes  all  these, 
the  baptism  itself,  the  confirmation  and  first 
communion  under  the  same  term :  **  Praemissis 
.  .  .  sacramentis  expletis "  (u,  s,  i.  139  ;  comp. 
Magnus  Senonensis,  de  Mysi.  Bapt.  in  Martene, 
de  Antiq.  Eccl.  Rit.  I.  i.  18 ;  Caesarius  Arel. 
Serm.  de  Dedio.  Ecd.  4;  Miss.  GaU.  Vet,  in 
MabiU.  Lit.  Gall.  362).  So  Walter  of  Orleans 
speaks  of  the  '*  sacramenta  "  of  catechumens,  of 
the  sick,  and  of  the  dead  (CapUvla  20).  The 
Eucharist  was  called  '*  sacramentum  sJtaris " 
(Aug.  Serm.  59,  §  6,  Z>0  Cin.  Dei,  x.  6),  or  **  sacra- 
menta altaris  "  (Id.  Serm.  226),  **  mensae  Domi- 
nicae 8."  (Id.  Serm,  127),  "s.  panis"  Hildef.  u.  s. 
27),  "eucharistiae  s."  (Tertull.  de  Cor.  MU.  3), 
<'s.  Dominici  corporis  et  sanguinis"  (Gaudent. 
Serm,  2 ;  comp.  Aug.  Ep.  98.  §  9),  *'  s.  camis 
et  sanguinis  "  (Hilar,  de  Trin,  viii.  17),  &c.  St. 
Augustine  has  *'  sacramentum  exorcismi "  (Serm, 
227 ;  comp.  the  Gelasian  exorcism  of  oil,  ^  Fiat 
haec  unctio  .  .  .  sacramentis  puriHcata ;  "  Murat. 
tt.  8.  i.  559),  and  terms  the  sign  of  the  cross  a 
sacrament  also  (Enarr,  in  Ps.  cxli.  4^  §  9  ;  comp. 
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Leo  M.  Serm.  liii.  3;  Ambros.  Expos,  Pt.  118, 
ziii.  6). 

Many  other  '^  Mcrameots  "  migbt  be  enume- 
rated, if  it  were  necesMry;  but  ancient  nsage  will 
be  Mifficiently  illustrated,  if  we  mention  one  other 
application  of  the  word.  Bj  '^  sacramentum  " 
waa  commonly  undentood  an  oath,  especially  a 
military  oath  (e.g.  Codex  TheodM.  ri.  168). 
Hence  there  was  naturally  sometimes  an  allusion 
under  this  word  to  the  obligation  whibh  a 
Christian  takes  on  himself  as  a  soldier  of  Christ. 
Thus  Leo  (Ssrm.  izi.  5):  "Si  coelestis  militiae 
sacramenta  serrareris,  non  dnbites  te  in  castris 
triumphalibos  Regis  aeterni  pro  rictoria  ooro- 
nandum."  Compare  Tertullian,  Ad  Martyretj  3 ; 
Adv,  OenteSf  2,  prope  init.  [W.  £.  S.} 

SACBABIUH.  (1)  A  Christian  church,  or 
consecrated  building  generally ;  e,g.  ^  oonfugit  ad 
ritus  Christiani  sacrarium  "  (Ammian.  Marcellin. 
lib.  UTi.).  Cf.  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  lib.  riii. 
ep.  4 ;  Salrian,  lib.  iii. 

(2)  More  properly  the  most  sacred  part  of 
the  church,  the  place  of  the  altar  and  "con- 
fessio  " ;  in  the  Greek  church  rh  tkyvop,  rh  Upor 
rciby,  from  which  the  laity  were  excluded.  The 
thirty-first  canon  of  the  first  council  of  Braga 
ordains  ^  ingredi  lacrariuro  ad  commnnicandum 
non  liceat  laicis  nisi  tantum  dericis ;  **  and  the 
third  canon  of  the  council  of  Vaison  speaks  of 
the  minister,  "  cujus  officiom  est  sacrarium  dis- 
ponere  et  sacramenta  suscipere.**  Here  the 
offerings  of  the  people  were  received.  The 
ninety-third  canon  of  the  fourth  council  of 
Carthage  forbids  the  reception  of  the  oblations 
of  brothers  at  rariance  either  in  the  sacnrinm 
or  treasury,  ''oblationes  dissidentium  fratrum 
neque  in  sacrario  neque  in  gazophylacto  re- 
cipiantur.*' 

(3)  The  sacristy,  or  yestry.  **  Sacrariam  dici- 
tur  quia  ibi  sacra  reponuntur  et  servantur" 
(Walafrid  Strabo,  de  Rib.  Eod,  c.  6).  This  use 
of  the  word  was  inherited  from  pagan  termino- 
logy. Ulpian  (Dig.  lib:  i.  tit.  8,  leg.  9)  defines 
*'  sacrarium  "  as  *^proprie  locus  in  quo  sacrae  res 
ponuntur  et  serrantur ;  quod  etiam  in  aede  pri- 
vata  esse  potest."  Serrius  (ad  Aen.  xii.  199) 
similarly  says,  *<  sacrarium  proprie  locus  est  in 
templo  in  quo  sacra  reponuntur,  sicut  donarinm 
est  in  quo  ponuntur  oblata.**  We  learn  from 
Festus  (in  Secespitcan)  that  the  holy  things  were 
exhibited  in  the  '^  sacraria  "  behind  a  metal  1  ittice 
work,  as  afterwards  through  the  *'  trausennae  " 
of  the  "  confessio : "  ^  sacraria  in  templis  repagulo 
sea  reticulo  aeneo  olim  sepiebantur ;  in  qno  tubi 
relinquebantur  per  quos  sacra  manibus  tangere 
licebat."  We  find  it  used  repeatedly  in  this 
sense  in  the  Ordo  BoTnanuSy  e.g.  **  processionem 
coram  episcopo  acturis  a  custode  ecolesiae  in 
sacrario  omamenta  praebenda  sunt;"  and  in 
Anastasius :  «.g,  a  portion  of  the  true  cross  is 
recorded  to  have  been  found  by  po(ie  Serrius  '*in 
sacrario  beati  Petri  apostoli,"  §  162.       [£.  V.] 

SACBIFICATL  The  name  applied  to  those 
Christians  who  in  times  of  persecution  took  part 
in  a  heathen  sacrifice.  They  were  not  strictly 
apostates,  but  to  escape  confiscation  of  goods,  or 
torture  or  death,  they  performed  a  distinct  act 
of  idolatry.  The  act  was  generally  made  to 
consist  in  sharing  either  in  the  actual  sacrifice 
or  in  the  sacrificial  feast,  that  is,  they  openly 


"  eat  things  offered  to  idols,"  ani}  so  in  the  laD- 
guage  of  Cyprian  (Ep,  xx.  1)  they  defiled  both 
their  hands  and  life  with  sacrilegious  contact  Cy- 
prian regarded  such  conniyaaoe  with  idolatrj  as 
a  far  more  grierous  lapse  than  that  of  which  the 
LiBELLATici  were  guilty ;  at  the  same  time  he 
drew  a  broad  distinction  between  the  degrees  of 
guilt  among  the  sacrificati  themselrea.  **  We 
should  not,"  he  says  (Ep,  It.  10),  ^*  put  on  s  par 
one  who  forthwith  and  willingly  sprung  forward 
to  the  dreadful  sacrifice,  and  one  who,  hsring 
struggled  and  long  resisted,  came  by  compoUion 
to  this  fatal  work  ;  one  who  betrayed  both  him- 
self and  all  his,  and  one  who  of  himself  approach- 
ing to  the  danger,  protected  wife  and  children 
and  his  whole  house  by  exposing  himself  to  peril; 
one  who  compelled  inmates  or  firiends  to  the 
deed,  and  one  who  sheltered  under  his  own  roof 
▼ery  many  brethren  who  withdrew  to  banish- 
ment." The  testimony  which  he  gives  in  other 
epistles  of  the  conduct  of  multitudes  of  Chris- 
tians in  Africa  in  the  Decian  persecution  goes 
far  to  justify  the  severity  of  the  church  towards 
those  who  sacrificed.  Men  did  not  wait  (Cyp.  de 
LapsiSj  c.  6)  to  be  summon<id  to  the  trial,  they 
went  spontaneously,  they  mutually  encouraged  one 
another  tft  submit,  they  took  their  .children  with 
them,  they  even  entreated,  when  the  magistrate 
postponed  the  ordeal  on  the  approach  of  night, 
that  their  downfall  might  not  be  delayed.  *'  Why 
bring  an  offering,  wretched  man,"  he  continues, 
**  why  present  a  victim  for  slaughter  ?  You  an 
yourself  an  offering  for  the  altar,  you  are  your- 
self come  as  a  victim ;  you  have  slaughtered  there 
your  own  salvation,  your  hope ;  your  fiiith  wu 
burnt  in  those  funeral  flames."  • 

The  penalties  of  sacrificing  varied  with  th« 
circamstances  of  the  guilt.  If  the  lapser  was  com- 
pelled to  make  an  offering,  yet  did  it  in  a  festire 
robe  and  with  a  glad  countenance,  then  the 
council  of  Ancyra  (c  4)  decrees  that  he  was  to 
do  penance  six  years, ;  if  in  a  mourning  robe 
and  with  a  sad  heart,  then  the  penance  was 
reduced  (c  5)  lo  four  y^&rs ;  if  he  did  not  actually 
partake  of  the  sacrincial  victim,  it  was  farther 
reduced  to  three.  Should  the  sacrifice  be  repeated 
a  second  or  third  time,  the  penalty  (c  8)  was 
seven  years'  exclusion,  and  should  a  Christian 
compel  or  entice  others  to  succumb,  he  was  to  be 
excommunicated  for  ten  years  (c.  9)u  The  Council 
of  Nice  further  decreed  (c.  1 1)  that  if  a  Christisa 
sacrificed  when  there  was  no  danger  and  not 
from  compulsion,  he  was  to  be  under  censure  for 
twelve  yeai-s ;  a  sentence  cited  and  made  more 
severe  by  1  Cone,  VcJenUn.  c  3,  but  modified  by 
2  Cone,  Ardat,  c.  10.  The  Cone  ElSber.  (c  1) 
decided  that  one  who  after  baptism  and  of  full 
age  participated  in  the  worship  of  an  idol 
temple,  was  guilty  of  a  crime  for  which  recon- 
ciliation was  to  be  given  ^  nee  (niai  ?)  in  fine." 
With  the  close  of  the  persecutions  the  crime  to 
a  great  extent  passed  away.  [G.  M.] 


SAOBIFIGE.  This  term  was  applied  by 
early  Christian  writers  to  any  act  or  offering  m 
devotion.  St.  Jerome  calls  private  prayers  st 
night  *'*'  an  evening  sacrifice**  (Ep^  vii.  ad  Laeknn). 
St.  Hilary  uses  '^  sacrificium  "  of  the  perfonusnce 
of  the  corporal  works  of  mercy  (in  Ps.  cxI.).  St. 
Augustine  says  that  the  whole  congregation  of 
saints  form  the  Christian  sacrifice  (de  Cit.  Dei, 
x.  6)  in  words  which  are  suggestive  of  the  ohIadoB 
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in  the  first  Postcom.  Collect  in  the  Anglican 
Liturgy.  The  incense  ofiered  at  the  Benedictio 
Cerei  on  Easter  Eve  is  called  a  ^  Tespertinum 
sacrificium  '*  {Sacram.  Ghre^ior,).  The  offering  of 
bread  and  wine  by  Melchizedek  is  described  in 
the  Gelasian  Sacramentary  as  *^a  holy  sacritice, 
a  spotl^s  victim."  These  words  ^  sanctum  sacri- 
ficium  immaculatam  hostiam  "  are  said  by  Wal. 
Strabo  to  have  been  added  to  the' canon  by  Leo  I. 
(de  Beb.  Lodes,  c.  22).  They  are  difficult  to 
explain,  but  all  that  ingenuity  can  advance  in 
their  favour  is  put  together  by  Le  Brun  (^Expli- 
cation^ &c.,  torn.  L  p.  500 ;  Hoppe,  L  A.,  Die 
EpIklesiSy  p.  119> 

But  by  far  the  most  common  use  of  the  term 
'^  sacrificium,"  together  with  such  wholly  or 
partially  equivalent  terms  as  tfvcrlo,  irpoa^opd, 
aifa^pdj  hostia,  oblatio,  is  to  denote  the  Holy 
Eucharist.  The  sacriHcial  character  of  that  rite 
has  been  based  on  the  use  by  our  Lord  at  its 
institution  of  the  words  iraicev  and  ikydfuniffis\ 
but  it  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  contro- 
versy which  has  been  raised  in  mediaeval  and 
recent  rather  than  in  primitive  times  over  the 
exact  significance  of  those  terms. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  Smith's  Did,  of 
the  Bible  for  the  theory  and  history  of  Jewish 
sacrifiees.  They  all  foreshadowed  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  on  Calvary,  since  which  time  St.  Augustine 
says  that  ^  in  lieu  of  all  these  sacrifices  and  ob- 
lations Christ's  bodv  is  offered  and  ministered  to 
the  parUkers"  {de'Civ.  Dei,  xvii.  20),  that  '<the 
mysteries  of  the  Jews  were  succeeded  by  the 
sacrifice  which  He  afterwards  willed  to  be  cele- 
brated in  the  church  in  the  stead  of  them  all, 
because  by  all  of  them  He  was  prefigured."  (De 
Bapt.  cont.  Don.  iiL  27  ;  adv.  Leg,  L  37  ;  c.  Fauet, 
XX,  13,  21 ;  Enar,  m  Paalm.  zzxiz.  12 ;  Euseb. 
Demonstr.  Evang.  ii.  10 ;  Apost.  Const,  vi.  23 ; 
Leo  I.  Serm,  Ivii.  de  Pass.  §  7;  Theodoret  in 
Heb.  xiii.  10 ;  Cyril,  adv.  Neat.  iv.  5.)  The  same 
and  other  writers  frequently  dwell  on  the  offer- 
ing of  Melchizedek  as  prefiguring  the  eucharistic 
sacrifice  (Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  xvi.  22,  xvii.  17, 
xviii.  35 ;  o.  Adv.  Leg.  i.  38,  o9 ;  Cyprian,  Ep, 
63,  §  4 ;  Clement  of  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  §  25 ; 
Euseb.  Dem,  Ev.  v.  3 ;  Jerome,  Ep,  ad  Marcel' 
lam,  &c.).  Other  writers,  especially  St.  Chry- 
floetom,  dwell  on  the  identity  of  the  eucharistic 
ascrifice  with  that  which  Christ  offered  (Horn.  2, 
in  2  ad  Tim.  Hom.  50  in  Matt.  vii. ;  Horn.  17  in 
Heb.  ix.  38,  in  eos  qui  Pascha  jejunant  iii.  §  4, 

&C.). 

We  append  a  list  of  the  various  sacrificial 
titles  applied  to  the  Eucharist  in  early  docu- 
ments Eastern  and  Western. 

The  sacrifice,  sacrifidum  (Ambros.  in  Ps.  88, 
Sacram.  Leon  and  frequent.),  Bviria  (Lit.  S.  Jas. 
Hammond,  edit.  pp.  25,  39,  &c ;  Apost.  Const. 
U.  57).  The  holy  sacrifice,  sacrificium  unde  dis- 
pensatur  victima  sancta  (Aug.  Conf,  ix.  13),  ii 
Upd  Bvola,  Chrys.  {Horn,  de  Bapt,  Ckr,  tom.  ii. 
p.  375).  The  new  sacrifice,  novum  sacrificium 
(Bede,  m  Horn,  8.  Pentecost,  bk.  vii.  p.  59,  edit. 
1563).  The  Lord's  sacrifice,  sacrificium  Domi- 
niain  (Cyprian,  Ep,  Ixiii.  9).  The  awful  sacri- 
fice,  ii  ^piKT^  0vaia  (Chrys.  Hom.  iii.  §  4,  in 
FkUipp. ;  De  &  Pentecost.  Hom.  i.  p.  493,  &c.). 
The  pure  sacrifice,  sacrificium  purum  (Iren.  iv. 
17,  5;  V.  25,  4).  The  inexhaustible  sacrifice,  ri 
^^dxtnos  dvffia  (Chrys.  Ep.  ad  Hebr.  Horn.  xvii. 


3).  The  daily  sacrifice,  sacrificium  quotidianum 
(Sacr.  Leon.  Mens.  Jul.  xliv.  iv.  Ccuc  Tulet.  can. 
5,  Greg.  Mag.  Dial,  iv.  58,  &c.),  Bva-ia  ica$i^p9pir^ 
(Chrys.  iii.  Jfom,  in  Eph,  iii.  4).  The  daily  sacri- 
fice of  the  church  (Aug.  de  Civ,  Dei,  x.  20).  The 
perpetual  sacrifice,  sacrificium  perenne  (Miss. 
Groth.  edit.  Mab.  p.  297).  The  sacrifice  of  salva- 
tion, sacrificium  salutis  (Wal.  Strabo,  Vit,  S, 
GaUi,  i.  19).  The  sacrifice  of  Christians,  sacri- 
ficium Christianorum  (Aug.  e.  ^auat.  xc.  18). 
The  sacrifice  of  Christ,  sacrifidum  Christi  (Cy- 
prian, de  Unit,  Eodes.  c.  17).  The  sacrifice  of 
Christ's  Body,  sacrifidum  corporis  Christi  (Ful- 
gentius,  Epist.  xiv. ;  Resp.  ad  Quaest.  5,  Ferrand. 
Aug.  Ep.  ad  Monorat),  The  sacrifice  of  bread 
and  wine,  sacrifidum  panis  et  vini  (Fulgentius 
de  Fide  ad  Petr.  §  60).  The  sacrifice  of  praise, 
sacrifidum  laudis  (Sacr.  Gel.  Miss.  Goth.  edit. 
Mab.  p.  191 ;  Aug.  c.  Adv.  Leg.  i.  39,  &&),  Bwia 
aly4<r9ms  (Lit.  of  S.  Jaa.  Gk.  in  Orat.  Veli).  The 
sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,  sacrifidum  gratiarum 
actionis  (Ethiop.  Lit.).  The  unbloody  sacrifice^ 
iiyaipaKTos  Bwrta  (Euseb.  de  Vit,  Const,  iv.  45 ; 
Athenag.  Leg,  pro  Christo,  §  13,  &c.  frequent.). 
The  most  pare  and  unbloody  sacrifice ;  iraOofXtf- 
rdni  ical  iumifMKros  Bvola  (Greg.  /Naz.  Orat.  v. 
c  Jul.  xxix.).  The  reasonable  and  unbloody  and 
mystical  sacrifice,  Bwria  Xoyut^  icol  iufatfioKTos 
Kfld  pvoritefi  (Apost.  Constitt.  vL  23).  The  tre- 
mendous and  unbloody  sacrifice,  ^  ^fiepii  icel 
iLyameMT6s  Bvcia  (Lit.  S.  Jas.  in  Orat.  Veli). 
The  S]Mritnal  sacrifice,  sacrificium  spirituale 
(Stowe  Missal.  Syr.  lit.  of  S.  J»s.),  4  TvtvpaTudi 
Bwria  (Apost.  Constitt.  viii.  46 ;  Cyril.  Jer.  Orat. 
xxiii.  Mystag.  v.  8).  The  intellectual  sacrifice, 
koyiKii  Bwr&  (Euseb.  Dmn.  Evang.  i.  10).  So 
Christ  is  said  to  be  intellectually  sacrificed 
(voifrdf),  Cyril.  Alex,  in  Zeph.  iii.  8,  10.  The 
true  and  full  sacrifice,  sacrifidum  verum  et 
plenum  (Cyprian,  Ep.  Ixiii.).  The  holy  and  most 
awful  sacrifice,  ayia  Koi  ^pucvitcrdrn  Bvcla 
(Cyril.  Jer.  v.  Myst,  Cat.  9).  The  honouring  and 
saving  sacrifice,  honorificentiae  et  sacrificii  salu- 
taris  obsequium  (Fulgentius,  ad  Monim,  ii.  2-5). 
The  most  true  and  single  sacrifice  of  the  new 
law,  verissimum  et  singulars  sacrifidum  novae 
legis  (Aug.  Lib,  de  Spiritu,  xi.).  The  oblation 
of  the  church,  ecdesiae  sacrifidum  (Fulgent,  ad 
Monim.  lib.  ii.  c.  vi.);  Ecclesiae  oblatio  (Iren. 
iv.  18,  1).  The  oblation  of  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ,  oblatio  corporis  et  sanguinis  Christi 
(Fulgent.  Bespons,  ad  Quaest.  5,  Feirand,  Epist, 
xiv.).  The  reasonable  offering,  ri  Xoyut^  Xcerpela 
(Anaph.  of  St.  Basil),  oblatio  rationalis  (Ethiop. 
Lit.).  The  tremendous  and  life-giving  offering, 
ttpoff^opk  ^putr^  KoX  ffarrfipios  (Chrys.  in  eos  qui 
Pasch.  jejuii.  iii.  §  4). 

It  would  be  impossible  to  present  the  reader 
with  a  complete  catena  of  the  passages  in  early 
liturgies,  councils,  and  writings  in  which  the 
eucharistic  sacrifice  is  mentioned.  The  following 
list  of  sacrificial  phrases  from  the  earliest 
western  sacramentary  will  afford  an  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  thought  and  language  of  the 
early  church  were  saturated  with  the  conception 
of  sacrifice.  The  same  phrases,  with  many 
variations  and  additions,  abound  in  all  early 
service  books,  Roman,  Galilean,  and  Mozarabio. 
The  writings  of  Eastern  saints  and  the  intern 
liturgies  abound  equally  in  the  use  of  Buvia 
and  rpoo^opdf  with  many  cognate  and  oompoand 
phrase*. 
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la  the  sacramentaiy  of  Leo — **  Diriniun  sacri- 
fidtim  {Menae  Aprili,  xii.);  Bacrificium  placa- 
tionis  et  Laudis  (Jb.  ziii.);  laudie  tuae  domine 
hofttias  immolamus  (Mans,  ApriL  xiv.  /u/.  xli.) ; 
hoatia  pUcationis  ei  laudis ;  spiritualis  hostia 
quae  miro  ineffabiliqae  luysterio  et  imroolatur 
temper  et  eadem  semper  ofiertur  (Muratori,  de 
Reb.  Lit,  198) ;  sacrificium  singulare  quod  majes- 
tati  tuae  et  semper  redditur  et  debetur  {Mtna. 
Jul.)y  Prec.  D^m.  zxzv.  xxxviii. ;  hostias  tibi 
domioe  deferimus  immolandas  (ib,) ;  hostias  tibi, 
domine,  suppliciter  immolamui  (ib,) ;  sacriticium 
nostrum  {in  SatcU.  Dam,  iii. ;  see  the  whole  of 
this  collect.) ;  suscipe  domine  sacrificium  cujus 
te  Toluisti  dignanter  iramolatione  placari  \ad 
Jejun,  xmi,  Metwia) ;  oblationis  obsequium  quod 
offerimus  {Merue  Apr.  zvii.);  MGrificium  oele- 
bramus  quod  nobis  debet  esse  perpetuum  (t&. 
xxTi.);  hanc  oblationem  quam  tibi  offerimus 
placatns  accipias  (in  I'enteooat.) ;  hostias  altaribus 
tuis  placationis  imponimus  (in  Natal,  SS.  Johan, 
et  Pauli,  v.) ;  oblatio  nostrae  servitntis  (m  NatcU. 
SS,  Joh.  et  Faulif  vii.,  \v.  Id.  Aug,  t.);  sacriiicium 
(m  SaUd.  Pet,  et  Pnuli,  xvi.  fre^juent) ;  hostias 
nostrae  devotionis  (Menae  Jtd,  iii.)f;  sacrificium 
gloriosum  (Menae  Jul,  iii.);  oblatio  sacranda 
(Menae  Jul.  zv.);  sacrificium  tibi  domine  cele- 
braudum  placatus  intende  (Menae  Jul.  ziz.); 
tuae  plebis  oblatio  (Menae  Jnl.  xziii.),  or  populi 
tuae.  or  familiae  tuae  (ib.  zzxiii.);  sacrificium 
quotidianum  (Mens,  Jul.  zUt.)  ;  s^icratae  plebia 
oblatio  (yiii.  Id.  Aug.  vii.);  saerificium  laudis 
(\y.  Id,  Aug,  y.  canon  Gelas.  fi-equent);  sacri- 
ficium salut4ire  (Id,  Aug,  \y, ;  Natal.  Eyia.  ziz.)  ; 
sacrificium  nostrae  seryitutls  (zyi.  KcU.  Oct.  iii.) ; 
hostias  laudis  (Prid.  Knl,  Oct.  i. ;  Mena.  f^ep,  zii. 
kc.  frequent.) ;  sacrificium  nomini  tuo  dicatum 
(Menaia  >Ssp.  i.);  sacrificii  praesentis  oblatio 
(Suf>cr  Defunctoaj  ii.) ;  sacrificium  cujus  te 
Toluisti  dignanter  immolatione  placari  (in  Jejun. 
Mena.  xmi.  ii.)." 

The  following  are  among  the  various  titles 
applied  to  the  Eucharist  in  the  ancient  Celtic 
church  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland : 

Hostia ;  (Syn.  HUkmana.  ii.  21)  oblatio ;  (Beg. 
Colwmbani,  c.  It.)  011plpftei)t) ;  (Senchua  Mor.  i. 
126,  ii.  3U)tACOJiyiAK  ;  (5oo*  o/i>«r)  sacrifi- 
cium; (Gilda^  Praefat.  de  Poeniten.  §§  6,  7,  8 ; 

Hibemena.  zli.  4;  Keg,  S.  Colum.  czii.)  sacrificale 
mysterium  ;  (Cuminius,  Vit.  S,  QAum.  p.  29)." 
To  celebrate  the  Holy  Eucharist  was  ezpressed 
by — "  Offerre  (Gildas,  Praef.  de  Poenit.  zzir. ; 
EVtemena.  xviiL  6);  sacra  offerre  (Gildas,  ib. 
zxiii.);  offerre  sacrificium  (Liber  Vavidia,  can. 
xii.;  Patricii,  Confeaaio,  zir.);  sacra  oblationis 
mysteria  ministrare  (Adamnan,  Vit.  S.  Colum.  i. 
40) ;  sacram  oblationem  consecrare  (ib.  iii.  17) ; 
immolare  hostiam  (Secundini  Hymnua,  Iriah 
"  Hymnary^  p.  17)." 

The  word  "  sacrificium  "  was  used  equally  for 
that  which  was  offered  to  God,  and  for  that 
which  was  given  to  and  received  by  the  com- 
municant. St.  Gall  told  his  scholar  Magnoaldus, 
*'  My  master  Columbanus  is  accustomed  to  offer 
onto  the  Lord  the  sacrifice  of  salvation  in  brazen 
vessels"  (Wal.  Strabo,  Vit.  S.  Galli,  i.  19).  The 
twelfth  canon  of  the  synod  of  St.  Patrick  runs 
thus ;  "  He  who  deserveth  not  to  receive  the 
sacrifice  in  his  life,  how  can  it  benefit  him  after 
his  death  ?"  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  CouncUa,  ii.  2, 
335).     St.  Patrick  said  to  the   newly-baptized 
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virgin  daughters  of  Laoghaire,  **  Ye  cannot  see 
the  face  of  Christ  except  ye  tute  of  death,  and 
except  ye  receive  the  sacrifice."  And  they 
answered,  ^  Give  us  the  sacrifice  that  we  mav 
behold  the  Son  oar  Spouse,"  and  they  rec^ired 
the  Eucharist  of  God,  and  they  slept  in  deatli 
(Book  of  Arinaghj  fol.  12a).  The  two  words 
communion  and  sacrifice  are  fi-equently  used 
together  in  one  phrase  in  the  Le-ibhar  Breac 
"  Thereafter  Patrick  sent  forth  his  spirit,  and  he 
received  communion  and  sacrifice  from  bishop 
Tassach's  hand  "  (foL  29  b;  see  also  fols.  65  a, 
66  a). 

The  use  of  the  word  "sacrificium"  for 
Eucharist  is  frequent  in  the  service  books  and 
ecclesiastical  documents  of  the  Anglo-Saxoa 
church.  This  is  natural  in  a  church  which 
accepted  through  its  founder  the  Roman  litnrgr 
in  the  shape  of  the  Gregorian  Sacramentarj. 
modified  by  the  introduction  of  several  GallicaD 
and  perhaps  of  a  few  Celtic  features.  Illnstrations 
might  be  drawn  from  almost  any  page  of  the 
Anglo^azon  missals  or  other  service  books 
(Surtees,  Soc.  vol.  Izi.  p.  ix.),  and  from  the 
regulations  concerning  the  Eucharist  laid  down 
in  the  penitentials  of  Theodore,  cap.  xii.  (7th 
century) ;  of  Bede,  cap.  viii.  (8th  century) ;  of 
Egbert,  cap.  zii.  (8th  century),  &c.  (Linga.J  J. 
Anglo-Saxon  Churchy  edit.  1858,  vol.  i.  p.  265). 

[F.  L  W.l 

SACRIFICMrM.  The  anthem  commoDlj 
called  the  offertory  (**  quod  in  honore  sacrijiciaiya 
canitur;"  see  Isidore,  de  Ecd.  Off.  i.  14)  was 
so  called  among  the  Goths  of  Spain,  as  by  Isidore 
of  Seville,  a.d.  595  (Bpiat.  ad  Leudefr.  §  5). 

Sacrificium  is  the  invariable  heading  of  the 
offertories  in  the  Mozarabic  Missal.  Ex.  (the 
offertory  for  Easter) :  ^'  Sacr^cnun.  Ecoe  Agnos 
(John  i.  29).  V.  I>icunt  qui  (Ps.  cvi.  1hJ> 
P.  Qui  tollit.  V.  Gloria  et  honor  Patri.  P.  Qui 
toUit  peccatum."  [W.  E.  S.] 

SACBILEGE.  Amongst  the  acts  which  are 
ipecificaliy  claaied  as  sacrilege,  we  may  enome- 
rate — 

(a)  The  act  of  one  who  "  acceptam  a  sacerdote 
Eucharistiam  non  sumpaerit "  (Cone.  Tolet.  I 
cap.  14). 

(ff)  The  seizure  of  sacred  or  ecclesiastical 
property  (Cone.  Vaa.  ii.  c  4,  a.d.  529,  citin; 
St.  Jerome's  letter  to  Nepotianus).  In  this 
category  we  find  the  seizure  of  the  goods  of  a 
bishop  at  his  death  by  the  clergy  ((£nc,  Chak. 
can.  22),  especially  the  plunder  of  the  palace  and 
the  licence  that  prevailed  through  the  whole  of 
Rome  and  its  suburbs  on  the  death  of  the  snpreflte 
pontiffs  (Ravennat.  aub  Joan.  iv.  c.  11,  ob.  A.D. 
685).  Akin  to  this  is  the  removal  of  anything 
from  the  episcopal  residence  during  the  vacancy 
of  the  see  (Cona.  Herd.  can..  16,  A.D.  524). 
[Vacancy.] 

At  a  later  period  we  find  traces  of  the  seizure 
of  the  goods  of  deceased  presbyters  or  clerics. 

(7)  A  bishop's  delivering  over  a  monastery  to 
spoliation  (dmc  Siapal.  ii.  c  10,  A.n.  619). 

(8)  The  sale  of  any  of  the  vessels  of  the  church 
on  the  part  of  n  presbyter  or  deacon  (Capitide 
Martini  Brae.  c.  17,  cent.  6). 

St.  Ambrose  melted  the  sacramental  plate  at 
Milan  to  redeem  some  captives,  and  the  Arians 
branded  that  as  sacrilege.  But  St.  Ambxtf^ 
justified  himself,  arguing  that  it  ia  better  to 
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hare  preserved  the  vessels  of  living  men  than 
lifeless  vessels.  A  similar  thing  was  done  by 
St.  Augustine,  by  Acacius,  bishop  of  Amida,  by 
St.  Cyril  at  Jerusalem,  and  by  Deogratias  of 
Carthage.  Bingham  shews  that  in  the  Code  of 
Justinian  a  special  provision  was  made  for  sell- 
ing the  church  plate  in  these  exceptional  cases. 
A  similar  provision  in  the  canon  law  was  made 
by  the  council  of  Rheims  (Can.  22). 

(c)  Offences  against  the  person  and  rights  of 
the  sovereign  {CocL  TkeodL  lib.  6,  tit.  5).  See 
Princes,  Allbgianoe  to. 

(O  Plundering  the  graves  of  the  dead.  (Cod. 
Theod.  ix.  17  says  that  this  act  was  always 
eateemed  *'  proxiroum  sacrilegio.") 

(ry)  Impeding  a  clergyman  in  the  performance 
of  his  ofBce  by  imposing  upon  him  other  duties 
{Cod,  Theod.  16,  2). 

(0)  Allied  to  this  is  the  disturbance  of  divine 
service  and  affronting  its  ministers  {Cod, 
Theod.  16,  2). 

(i)  Bingham' quotes  the  words  of  pope  Gela- 
sins  in  proof  of  the  position  that  the  abstaining 
from  the  cup  in  Holy  Communion  is  sacrilege : 
**•  .  .  quidam  sumpta  tantummodo  corporis 
sacri  portione  a  calice  sacri  cruoris  abstinent 
.  .  .  divisio  unins  ejusdemque  mysterii  sine 
grandl  sacrilegio  non  potest  provenire." 

(jc)  The  name  of  sacrilege  is  given  even  to  a 
neglect  of  ignorant  or  careless  teachers  in 
preaching  the  word  of  God  to  the  people  :  "  qui 
divinae  legis  sanctitatem  aut  nesciendo  con- 
fundunt  aut  negligendo  violant  et  offendunt 
sact  ilegium  committunt "  {Cod,  Theod.  ap. 
Bingham,  xvi.  6,  27). 

There  are  many  acts  which  are  classed  as 
sacrilege  by  the  canonists  without  being  actually 
called  by  that  name  in  conciliar  decrees;  for 
example : — 

(1)  Wrapping  a  corpse  in  the  altar-pall  {paHa 
altaris).    (Clem.  JSp,  ii.) 

(2)  A  deacon  using  the  same  as  a  covering  for 
his  shoulders  {ibid.). 

(3)  The  act  of  one  who  "  ad  sepulcra  martyrum 
adjnngit  corpora  praecipitatorum  insanorum." 

(4)  Not  consuming  the  Eucharist  in  church 
(Caesar,  c.  3). 

(5)  Giving  the  Eucharist  to  the  dead. 

(6)  Offering  anything  but  bread  and  the  cup 
with  mingled  wine  and  water. 

(7)  A  layman  undertaking  publicly  to  teach 
the  word  of  God  (Trull,  c.  64). 

(8)  Destroying  or  mutilating  books  of  Scrip- 
ture, or  delivering  them  to  booksellers  or  per- 
fixmers  {unguentctrii)  to  be  destroyed  (Trull. 
c  68). 

(9)  Profanation  of  churches  by  traffic  (Trull, 
e.  76) ;  or  introducing  cattle  (Trull,  c  88) ;  or 
impropriety  (Trull,  c.  97). 

(10)  Giving  or  receiving  the  Communion 
{communionem)  in  any  vessel  rTrulL  c.  101). 

(11)  Drawing  figures  of  the  cross  upon  the 
ground,  thus  causing  the  emblem  of  our  salvation 
to  be  trodden  upon  (Trull,  c.  73). 

(12)  Offering  improper  bread  for  consecration 
in  the  Eucharist  {(inc.  Tolet.  c.  6,  A.D.  693). 

(IS)  Misuse  of  the  sacred  chrism  for  medicinal 
or  other  purposes  {Cone.  Arelat.  iv.  cap.  18, 
A.D.  813). 

(14)  The  act  of  the  iraditores  in  delivering  up 
the  Scriptures  and  sacred  vessels  to  heathen 
Authorities  for  destruction. 


(15)  A  cleric  of  any  rank  consulting  augurs, 
soothsayers,  fortune-tellers,  or  magicians  {Cone, 
ToL  iv.  c  28). 

With  regard  to  the  punishment  enacted 
against  sacrilege,  it  appears  from  the  16th 
canon  of  the  council  of  Lerida  (Herd.)  already 
quoted  that  conviction  was  followed  by  **  pro- 
lixius  anathema."  The  guilty  were  disqualified 
for  accusation  ('*  nuUatenus  ad  accustationem 
sunt  admittendi,"  Eutychian  Epi4.  2). 

The  mode  of  inflicting  the  punishment  is 
described  at  length  in  the  24th  canon  of  the 
second  council  of  Tours  (a.d.  507).  The  occa- 
sion was  the  seizure  of  church  property.  The 
offender  was  to  be  admonished  by  the  presbyter 
of  the  church  that  had  suffered.  If  he  would 
not  make  restitution,  he  was  to  be  addressed  as 
a  son  in  letters  by  all  the  brethren.  But  if  he 
was  finally  recalcitrant  after  a  third  admonition, 
abbats  and  presbyters  assembled  to  pronounce 
the  solemn  anathema.  The  clergy  were  shut 
in  choir,  Christ  being  their  helper.  The  109th 
Psalm  (Vulg.  108)  was  said  to  the  murderer  of 
the  poor,  that  *'  upon  him  might  come  the  curse 
that  came  upon  Judas.*'  The  effect  of  the 
denunciation  is  declared  to  be  that  he  should 
die  not  only  excommunicate,  but  anathematized, 
and  should  be  smitten  with  the  sword  of 
heaven.    [Malediction.] 

The  fourth  council  of  Toledo  speaks  of  the 
sacrilege  of  grave-robbing  as  having  been  punish- 
able by  death  under  the  public  laws,  and  enacts, 
accordingly,  that  a  cleric  who  is  guilty  of  the 
crime  be  deposed  from  his  orders,  and  do  three 
years*  penanoe  (c.  45).  In  the  excerpts  of  arch- 
bishop Egbert  (quoting  Jerome)  sacrilegious  per- 
sons are  ranked  with  murderers.  The  infliction 
of  punishment  (presumably  capital  punishment) 
is  there  pronounced  to  be  not  "effusio  san- 
guinis." Elsewhere  they  are  catalogued  with 
**  heretics,  suspected,  excommunicated,  felons, 
thieves,  resorters  to  fortune-tellers  and  wizards  " 
(Eutych.  Epist.  2,  ap.  Antonii  Augustini  Juris 
Pontif.  Epitome,  Lib.  84,  tit.  ix.  pars  ii.  cap.  8). 

Legend,  as  usual,  is  not  backward  in  depicting 
the  horrors  of  sacrilege.  See,  for  instance, 
Gregory  of  Tours  de  Gloria  Martyrum,  cap.  17 ; 
de  Miraculis  S.  Martini,  lib.  1.  [H.  T.  A.] 

8AGBISTA,SA0BISTANX;8.  The  minister 
to  whom  the  care  of  the  sacred  vessels,  vest- 
ments, and  furniture  was  committed.  "Sacro- 
rum  custos ;  idem  qui  Thesaurarius  "  (Durand. 
National,  lib.  ii.  c.  1,  n.  14).    [Sceuophylax.] 

[E.  V.^ 

SACRISTY.  [DiAOONioUM ;  Sceuophyla- 
cixtm;  Seo&etarium.] 

SADOO,  Feb.  20,  bishop,  martyr  in  Persia 
under  Sapor  (Basil.  Menol, ;  Menol.  Oraac,  Sir- 
let.).  [C.  H.] 

SADOTH,  Oct.  19,  martyr  in  Persia  under 
Sapor  (Basil.  Menol,  \   Menol,    Oraec    Sirlet.). 

[C.  H.] 

SAGAR,  Oct.  6,  bishop  of  Laodioea,  reputed 
disciple  of  St.  Paul  {Mart,  Usuard.,  Vet.  Bom., 
Notker.).  [C.  H.] 

SAGUM.  This  word  is  properly  applied  to 
a  cloak  worn  by  the  inferior  ranks  of  the  Roman 
soldiery.     We  gather  from  Isidore  that  it  was  of 
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Galilean  origin  and  rectangulmr  in  form  (JStymoH. 
xix.  2'4.  13).  With  iU  military  lue  we  bare  no 
oonceni  here,  but  it  i«  neoesaarj  to  remark  that 
in  the  8th  century  we  find  sereral  prohibi- 
tion!! against  the  use  of  the  tagnm  by  cleria. 
Thus  a  council  held  in  A.D.  742  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Boniface,  either  at  Ratisbon  or  Angs- 
burgf  orders  that  "  priests  uid  deacons  shall  not 
wear  mga  like  laymen,  but  oaaulae  "  (can.  7 ; 
Labbe,  vi.  1535).  The  rules  of  this  council  were 
confirmed  by  a  capitulary  put  forth  by  Carlo- 
man  at  Liptinae  in  the  following  'year  (Balu- 
sius,  Ca/At.  Reg.  Fnmc,  i.  149).  Again,  in  a 
letter  of  Boniface  to  Cuthbert  (A.D.  745),  we 
find  a  reference  to  his  prohibition  to  the  **ser- 
rants  of  God  "  of  the  use  of  teuja  or  weapons. 
In  the  Theodosian  Code,  mgmn  is  the  name 
applied  to  the  cloak  or  outer  corering  used  by 
those  who  looked  after  the  horses  used  for 
public  conveyance.  These  are  not  to  be  taken 
away  or  torn  by  those  employing  the  horses 
(lib.  Tiii.  tit.  5,  IL  37,  48,  50 ;  and  see  Gotho- 
fredus's  note).  For  iiirther  references  see  Du- 
cange's  GloaaaHmm,  t.  e.  [R.  S.] 

8AINTES,  (X)UNCIL  OF  (Sastovemsb 
Concilium),  a.d.  562,  when  Ueraclius,  a  pres- 
byter, was  nominated  to  that  see  in  lieu  of 
fjnerius,  appointed  to  it  nncanonically  by  king 
Gotaire  1.  But  the  bishops  were  fined  for  this 
act  by  Ch^ebert,  the  son  of  Clotaire,  and 
Emerius  was  maintained  in  his  office.  (Mansi, 
ix.  783-786.)  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

SAINTS  {Sancti,  teyioi).  (1)  The  people  of 
God,  as  holy  by  election  and  profession,  hare 
been  so  called  under  both  dispensations  (l^ut. 
XXX.  3  ;  Ps.  1.  5 ;  cxlix.  1,  5,  9 ;  &c,  and  N.  T. 
Rom.  i.  7 ;  1  Cor.  i.  2 ;  Eph.  i.  1,  ir.  12 ;  Col  i. 
2 ;  Jude  3  ;  &c).  This  scriptural  use  of  the  word 
was  common  for  more  than  three  centuries  after 
Christ.  With  Constantine  the  risible  church  is 
6  kyiotp  cn^AAoyos,  the  assembly  of  the  saints 
(Tit.  OraU  ad  S8.  Coetum).  In  sereral  passages 
in  which  St.  Chrysostom  speaks  of  the  interces- 
sion of  "  the  saints,"  the  context  shews  that  he 
means  our  living  brethren  {Horn,  44  in  Gen,  §  2 ; 
EtAn.  5  in  Matth.  Ev.  §  4 ;  Htm,  5  in  Ep,  2,  ad 
Eph,  §  1).  ^  Grex  sanctorum  '*  is  the  church  in 
the  language  of  Victor  V itensis  (de  Peraec,  Afric, 
5).  Caesarius  of  Aries,  referring  to  the  precept 
(St.  James  r.  16),  *'  Confess  your  faults  one  to 
another,"  says  that  *^  Scripture  adrises  us  to  con- 
fess our  sins,  not  only  to  God,  but  also  to  the 
taints  and  those  who  fear  God"'  {Serm.  Iri.  §  7). 

But  sereral  conrentional  restrictions  of  the 
meaning  of  this  term  were  at  the.  same  time 
growing  up.  Thus  it  was  sometimes  limited  to 
those  who  lired  up  to  their  holy  profession,  the 
true  saints  in  the  risible  kingdom  of  saints ;  as 
when  some  persons,  condemned  by  the  council  of 
Milevi,  A.D.  416  (cans.  7,  8),  attempted  to  ex- 
plain away  the  use  of  the  petition,  "  Forgire  us 
our  trespasses,"  by  *'the  saints."  Again  it 
sometimes  meant  those  who  were  especially 
deroted  to  holy  offices  or  to  a  holy  life,  as  the 
clergy  and  monks  and  nuns.  Thus  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  calls  a  certain  rite  in  baptism  "  the 
insufflations  of  the  saints  "  (Catech.  Myst.  ii.  3). 
Salvian,  complaining  of  the  oppressions  of  his 
day ;  **  Viduarum  et  pupillorum  viscera  devoran- 
tor,  et  cum  his  ferme  sanotoram  omninm  "  (df 


ChAem.  J>ei,  5X  In  the  East  again  the  writers 
of  holy  Scripture  were  especially  so  called.  See 
examples  in  the  Fetial  Epistles  of  St.  Athaaa- 
sims  pp.  14^  20,  25,  39  (EngL  TV.  Oxf.).  St. 
BasU  of  Caesaiea  asks,  ^  Which  of  the  saints  has 
left  in  writing  the  words  of  inrocatinn  at  the 
consecration  of  the  bread  of  Eucharist  and  the 
wine  of  blessing  ?  For  we  are  not  content  with 
those  things  which  the  apostle  or  the  goepel  has 
mentioned,  but  we  say  other  things  "  (dis  Spir. 
Sand,  27,  $  66). 

(2)  SamU  in  the  CaUndar.—The  use  of  the' 
title  '*  saint "  to  denote  a  "  martyr  designatus  " 
(Tertull.  Ad  Mart,  1)  or  "  rindicatus  "  (Optatoi, 
de  Schism,  DonaL  i.  16^  or  a  confessor  raised  to 
the  same  rank,  is  not  earlier  than  the  5th  cen- 
tury. [Compare  Calendar;  HAkTrBOLoar.] 
We  find  it,  howerer,  in  a  Roman  table  <j 
gospels,  ^'Capitula  Lectionum  Erangelii  ana. 
circ  ad  missam,"  which  Martene  thinks  not 
later  than  the  beginning  of  that  j^eriod,  almost 
erery  name  being  preceded  by  the  title 
**Banctus"  (Martene  and  Durand,  Thesaur. 
r.  66).  Another  calendar  of  the  5th  cen- 
tary  is  headed,  **  Hie  continentur  dies  natalido* 
rum  martyrum  et  depositiones  episcopomniy 
qnoe  eodesia  Carthagenis  anniveraaria  cele- 
brant" (sic)  (AtuUecta  Vet,  Mab.  163,  ed.  2, 
Ruinart,  «.  s,  693).  Here  the  title  of  saint  is 
given  to  nearly  all ;  but  the  custom  does  not 
seem  to  hare  been  quite  familiar  to  the  com- 
piler ;  for  the  first  six  in  the  list  are  without  it ; 
though  four  of  them  are  described  as  martyra. 
The  rest,  abore  80  in  number,  with  three  apjia- 
rently  accidental  exceptions,  are  all  called  saints. 
The  Calendar  of  Polemeus  Silrius,  or  ratha 
P.  Annaens  Silrius,  was  written  for  the  year 
448.  Beside  heathen  festirals,  birthdays  of  em- 
perors, &C.,  prognostications  of  weather,  and 
some  of  the  greater  Christian  festirals,  it 
notes  **  Natalis  S.  Vincentii  Martyris,  Depodtio 
sancti  Petri  et  Pauli,  Matalis  S.  Liurentii  Mar- 
tiris,  Natalis  S.  HippoUti  Hart.,  Natalis  S. 
Stephani  Mart."(BolL  u,  s.  176 ;  Mai,  Script,  I'eL 
Nov.  CoU,  r.  1.  54).  Certain  Fasti  CviMdareSf 
which  end  at  the  year  493,  contain  memoranda 
of  nine  martyrdoms,  and  of  the  translation  of 
SS.  Andrew  and  Luke  to  C.  P. ;  but  in  only  two 
ittstjinces  (St.  Laurence,  St.  Enphemia)  is  the 
title  of  saint  employed  (BolL  u.  s,  186).  A  frag- 
,ment  of  a  Gk>thic  calendar  found  in  the  library 
at  Milan  names  six  martyrs,  but  styles  none  w 
them  faints.  It  was  compiled  before  553,  but 
when  does  not  appear.  It  is  therefore  uncertain 
whether  the  omission  is  a  mark  of  great  anti- 
quity or  a  peculiarity  of  the  Gothic  church 
(Mai,  tc.  s,  66).  In  the  Calendarium  Boaunvm  of 
the  8th  century,  printed  by  J.  Pronto  (^Epist.  et 
Dissert,  133,  Veron.  1733)^  the  title  is  scrupu- 
lously prefixed  to  erery  name ;  as  it  is  also  to 
those  found  on  a  marble  calendar  of  the  ninth 
giren  by  Mai  («.  s,  58). 

(3)  Commemanitiim  m  tiW  Lihtr-fif. — Hie 
one  pririlege  accorded  at  the  earliest  period  to 
the  recognised  saints  of  any  church,  was  annual 
mention  in  its  liturgy.  Thus  St.  Cyprian,  speak- 
ing of  two  martyrs,  says,  ^  As  ye  remember,  we 
always  offer  sacrifices  for  them,  whenever  wt 
celebrate  the  passion  and  days  of  martyrs  by  a 
yearly  commemoration  "  {Epist,  34,  ad  CUr,  ed. 
Ben.).  [Natale.]  He  ordered  the  deaths  of 
persona  onder  persecution  to  be  notified  to  him, 
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that  thej  might  be  thiu  commemorated  {Epiit, 
37).  It  was  in  fact  a  part  of  the  bishop's  dutj 
to  control  the  services  of  the  church  in  this  as 
well  as  other  respects.  Even  at  the  later  period, 
when  martyrs  became  objects  of  worship,  it  was 
the  bishop  who  exercised  the  right  of  admission 
or  exclusion :  **  De  .  .  .  .  Sanctis  noviter  inven- 
tis,  nisi  episcopo  probante,  minime  venerentur  " 
{Capit.  Car.  Mag.  A.D.  805,  c.  17  ;  comp.  Cone 
Francof.  794,  can.  42;  Capit.  Reg,  Franc,  v. 
357  ;  vi.  283).  Before  long  persons  not  martyrs, 
but  sufferers  for  the  truth  and  eminent  for  holi- 
ness (see  the  earlier  limitations  in  Hermaa 
Fattorj  i.  vis.  3,  §  1 ;  iii.  Simil.  §  28 ;  relaxed 
in  Cyprian  Epitt,  37  ad  Cier,)y  received  the  same 
honour  under  the  title  of  confessors.  One  such, 
viz.  Sylvester,  but  only  one,  appears  in  the 
Roman  calendar  of  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury, printed  by  Martene  {Thesaurus  Anecd,  v. 
66).  At  length  such  commemoration,  whether 
annual  or  by  request  more  frequent,  became  an 
object  of  ambition,  and  was  purchased  by  gifts 
or  bequests.  £.</.,  a  matron  named  Theoduana 
in  the  6th  century  (Mabill.  Anal.  Vet  160,  ed. 
2)  made  a  donation,  and  Renugius  of  Rheims 
(Labb.  Biblwth.  MSS.  i.  806),  and  Bertram  of 
Mans  (Mab.  u.  s.  257)  made  bequests  to  churches 
on  condition  that  their  names  should  be  'Mn- 
scribed  in  the  book  of  life  (the  diptychs)  and 
recited  on  every  festival." 

The  names  of  the  Virgin,  apostles,  and  other 
chief  saints  were  recited  from  the  diptychs  with 
the  rest,  in  some  churches  even  down  to  the 
8th  century  (Salig,  de  DipL  Vet.  iii  84,  Halae 
Magdeb.  1731) ;  but  a  distinction  was  felt  to  be 
desirable  even  before  that  period,  and  in  the 
West  the  more  eminent  names  had  for  some  time 
occupied  a  permanent  place  in  the  liturgy  itself. 
Hence  within  our  period  there  were  prayers  for 
the  blessed  Virgin  and  others  by  name,  certainly 
in  most  of,  presumptively  in  all  the  litur- 
gies, except  the  Clementine,  which  was  modelled 
on  the  eaxlier  rite,  and  the  Nestorian  of  Theo- 
dore and  Nestorius  which  were  derived  firom  the 
primitive  liturgies  of  Mopsuestia  and  Constan- 
tinople. At  first  these  intercessions  were  said  by 
the  priest  at  the  altar,  and  after  the  consecra- 
tion {Notitia  EucharistioOy  421,  ed.  2) ;  but  after  a 
while,  obviously  lor  the  sake  of  greater  distinc- 
tion, they  were  generally  removed  to  an  earlier 
port  of  the  service.  A  surviving  witness  to  the 
earlier  arrangement  is  found  in  the  Armenian 
liturgy :  **  The  Priest :  We  pray  that  the  mother 
of  6^  the  holy  V^irgin  Mary,  John  the  Baptist, 
the  lirst  confessor  and  archdeacon  St.  Stephen,  and 
all  saints,  be  commemorated  in  this  holy  liturgy. 
Choir.  Remember  them,  0  Lord,  and  have 
mercy  upon  them  "  (Neale's  Inirod.  to  Hist,  of 
East.  Church,  594).  Other  names  follow.  In 
the  original  text  of  St.  James  after  the  consecra- 
tion Gixi  is  simply  besought  to  remember  all  the 
orthodox  **  from  righteous  Abel  unto  this  day," 
but  the  later  adds,  ^  that  we  may  find  mercy 
and  peace  with  all  the  saints,  ....  especially 
our  most  holy  ....  lady,"  &c.  (Assemani  Co- 
dex Litwrg.  iv.  P.  2, 45).  The  Sicilian  St.  James, 
not  only  commemorates  the  Blessed  Virgin,  arch- 
angeU,  the  baptists,  the  apostles,  prophets  and 
martyrs  in  general  terms,  and  St.  Stephen  and 
James  by  name  (ifnd.  68)  before  the  consecration, 
bnt  also  pravs  for  '*the  memory,  pardon,  and 
repoae  "  of  all  the  archbishope  of  Jerusalem  after 


James,  naming  some  of  them  (76).  After  the 
consecration  (p.  86)  it  commemorates  a  great 
number  of  the  saints  of  Scripture,  and  many 
martyrs  and  others  by  name,  *'  not  that  we  are 
worthy  to  commemorate  their  blessedness,  but 
that  they,  standing  before  Thy  dread  and  awful 
throne,  0  Lord,  may  remember  our  piteoua 
state." 

In  the  West  the  Roman  use  commemorates  by 
name  (in  the  Comtnunicant'-s)  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
eleven  of  the  twelve  apostles,  St.  Paul  (associated 
with  St.  Peter),  Linus,  Clettis,  Clement,  Xys* 
tus,  Cornelius,  Cyprian,  Lawrence,  Chryso- 
gonus,  John  and  Paul,  Cosmas  and  Damian ;  to 
which  the  local  chui*ches  added  names  at  will 
(Martene,  de  Ant.  Hit.  Eccl,  I.  iv.  8,  n.  16). 
This  was  before  the  consecration.  After,  it  prays 
for  part  and  lot  with  **  the  holy  Apostles  and  mar- 
tyrs John,  Stephen,  Matthias  (omitted  before), 
Barnabas,  Ignatius,"  and  ten  others.  In  both 
formularies  it  avoids  prayer  for  them.  Th^ 
Mozarabic  now  merely  commemorates  (before 
the  consecration)  the  b.  V.  the  apostles,  &c. ; 
but  still  '*  offers  on  behalf  of  the  spirits  of  those 
at  rest,  of  Hilary,  Athanasius,  Martin,  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  Fulgentius,"  &c.— In  all  sixty-Hve 
names  are  mentioned  (Leslie,  Missale  Mozar,  4^ 
225). 

When  the  system  of  Missae  was  formed  in  the 
West  the  several  collects  composed  for  a  saint's 
day  mentioned  him  by  name.  The  reference  to 
him  was  various ;  but  in  one  of  them  at  least  a 
prayer  was  offered  for  his  repose.  Such  prayers, 
however,  were  so  contrary  to  the  feeling  of  the 
early  mediaeval  church  that  only  two  examples 
have  come  down  to  ui  in  the  sacramentarif-s  of 
Rome;  viz.  the  aecretae  in  the  Missae  for  St. 
Leo  and  St.  Gregory.  Until  altered,  not  long 
before  the  time  of  Innocent  III.,  A.D.  1198  {Deer. 
Const,  iii.  130,  in  Op,j.  iL  764,  Colon.  1575),  they 
began  thus,  '*  Grant  unto  us,  0  Lord,  that  this 
oblation  may  profit  the  soul  of  Thy  servant " 
{Siuram,  Gregor,  in  Murat.  Lit.  Bom.  Vet.  ii.  25, 
102> 

It  was  an  early  rule  that  no  saint's  day  should 
be  kept  in  Lent  (Cone.  Laodic.  can.  51 ;  Cone, 
Tolet.  A.D.  656,  Ciip.  1),  and  none  are  set  down 
for  that  season  in  the  earliest  Roman  table  of 
gospels  (Martene,  Thesaur.  v.  66),  nor  could  there 
have  been  any  in  the  old  Galilean  lectionary 
found  at  Luxeuil  {Lit.  Call.  124). 

Litanies  of  the  &itfii«.— Originally  the  ectenes 
of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  churches  seem  to  have 
contained  no  reference  to  the  departed  {Notitia 
Eucharistica,  422).  Now  they  have  a  commemo- 
ration of  the  Virgin  and  other  saints  introduced 
somewhat  awkwardly  (Goar,  Euchoi.  Grat^c.  66, 
74;  Renaudot,  Lit.  Orient,  i.  9,  139,  149,  506, 
514;  Raulin,  Liturg.  Maldb.  298). 

Nor  were  they  commemorated,  except  very 
generally,  in  any  of  the  corresponding  Western 
forms,  the  Missal  litanies,  as  said  in  the  Missa 
Catechumenorum  (in  the  Ambrosian  rite  im- 
mediately after  the  ingressa  [iNTROrr])  from  a 
very  early  period.  In  the  Missal  litany  pre- 
served at  Fulda  (Bona,  £er.  Liturg.  i.  4,  n.  3), 
the  only  allusion  te  the  saints  is  in  the  clause 
'*  Sanctorum  Apostolorum  et  Martyrum  memorea 
sumus,  ut  orantibus  els  pro  nobis  veniam 
mereamur."  There  is  no  reference  to  them 
whatever  in  the  two  litanies  retained  in  the 
Ambroaian  Missal  (Pamelius,  LUurgioa^  i.  828| 
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831),  or  in  the  Mozarabic  and  Qallican  Pbecks, 
the  last  form  of  the  eacharistic  litany  in  S|>ain 
and  France.  liut  when  litanies  disappeared  from 
the  liturgy,  they  were  still  used  in  PbociiWIOKS, 
and  in  the  visitation  of  the  sick.  As  so  nsed, 
however,  we  6nd  them  enlarged  by  direct  in- 
Tocations  to  saints ;  as  '*  Sancta  Maria,  ora  pro 
nobis,"  &c. — Above  150  are  thns  addressed  by 
name  in  an  old  litany  of  English  nse  ascribed 
to  the  8th  century,  printed  by  'Mabillon  (^Anal, 
Vet.  168).  Another  of  the  same  character,  and 
also  English  of  the  9th  century,  is  given  by 
Mr.  Proctor  (Hist,  of  B.  C.  P,  230)  from  a  MS. 
(i7.  i.  23)  in  the  Ounbridge  University  Library. 
An  Anglo-Saxon  litany  printed  by  Mai  {Script. 
Vet.  Nofxi  Coll.  V.  i.  66)  from  a  MS,  of  Bnry  St. 
Edmund's,  now  in  the  Vatican,  contains  thirty 
names,  all  purely  national ;  except  that  of  St. 
Helena.  One  of  Gallican  use,  and  of  the  i^^  of 
Charlemagne  (Mabill.  Anal.  17 IX  gives  about 
200  names,  among  which  we  find  those  of 
Oriel,  Ragnel,  Tobiel,  which  Zachary,  in  a  council 
held  at  Rome  in  745  (act.  3),  declared  to  be 
**  the  names  not  of  angels,  but  of  devils  *'  (Labb. 
Cone.  vi.  1561).  Later  litanies  of  this  kind  may 
be  seen  in  Bona  u.  s.  App.  {Codex  Chisian.),  and 
Martene,  de  Ant.  Bed.  Sit.  I.  vii.  4,  (oido  6 
(above  280  names),  ordd.  11,  13,  15,  17,  25).— 
See  litanies  as  used  at  the  dedication  of  a  church 
[Procession,  ii.  B.  15]  in  the  Ordo  Eomanna^  Ber- 
Doldi  (in  Hittorp.  £cd.  Off.  108,  ed.  1);  and 
Martene  {de  Ant.  £ocL  Bit.  ii.  13,  ord.  4). 
They  contain  each  about  fifty  names.  For  similar 
litanies  sung  at  the  coronation  of  an  emperor, 
see  Mart.  u. ».  ii.  9,  ord.  5  (at  Milan),  and  ii.  23, 
ord.  9  (at  Rome)  in  ed.  2  j  at  that  of  a  king  of 
France,  ii.  10,  ord.  7  (58  names).       [W.  £.  S.] 

SAINTS*  DAYS.  [Fkstiyalb;  Mabttr, 
p.  1127 ;  Natalis.] 

SALAMA  rFRtJMKNTrus),  July  10,  Sept.  20, 
Dec  14,  apostle  of  Ethiopia  {Cell.  Ethiop.). 

[C.  H.] 

SALABIA  or  8ALABIUM.  A  saltcellar, 
generally  of  some  precious  metal,  for  holding  the 
salt  used  in  consecrating  holy  water,  or  in  the 
sacrament  of  baptism,  was  a  usual  piece  of  church 
furniture  towards  the  end  of  onr  period.  Flo- 
doardus  {Hist.  S.  Rermg.  lib.  ii.  c.  5)  Inentions 
**cochlearia  duodecim  et  salarium  argenteum." 
Bernard.  Mon.  {in  Ord.  Cluniac.  part  i.  c.  27) 
speaks  of  the  '*  salaria "  of  the  refectory,  into 
which  what  remained  over  of  the  salt,  wtien  the 
holy  water  was  consecrated,  was  put.  At  a  later 
period,  among  the  church  fnmiture  of  York 
Minster  {Mon.  Antjl.  iii.  17 IX  was  a  silver 
saltcellar,  gilt  in^ide,  **  pro  sale  in  dominicis 
diebus  benedicendo."  [E.  V.] 

SAIX:HU  (Soloch^n),  Sep.  17,  an  Egyptian 
martyr,  commemorated  at  Chalcedon  {Syr. 
Mart.).    '  [C.  H.] 

SALOME,  Oct.  22,  disciide  of  Christ  {Mart. 
Usnard.,  Adon.,  Vet.  Som.) ;  Oct.  21  (Notker.). 
4  [C.  H.] 

SALOMON,  Feb.  8,  martyr,  commemorated 
at  Cordova  {Mart.  Usuard.).  [C.  H.] 

SALOMONIS,  Aug.  1,  Maccabaean  martyr 
with  her  seven  sons  under  Seleucas  at  Jerusalem 
(Baail.  Menol.)-  [C.  H.] 


SALT,  THE  RITUAL  USE  OP 

SALON,  Sept.  28,  bishop  and  confessor,  com- 
memorated  at  Genoa  {Mart.  Usuard.).     [C.  B.] 

SALT,  THE  RITUAL  USE  OF  I.  Put 
into  Holy  Water. — See  Holy  Water,  §  iv. 
Prayers  for  the  exorcism  and  benediction  of  the 
salt  before  it  was  mixed  with  the  water  may  be 
seen  in  the  Sacramentary  of  Gelasius  (Murat. 
Liturg.  Bom.  Vet.  i.  739-741)  in  that  of  Gregory 
(Murat.  tt.  s.  it  225 ;  0pp.  S.  Oreg.  iii.  233,  ed. 
Ben.),  in  the  Romanizing  rite  of  Besanvon  fouod 
by  Mabillon  at  Bobio  {Mw.  Ital.  i.  386),  &o. 
Holy  water  was  oflen  made  expressly  to  be 
sprinkled  in  the  house  of  the  sick,  and  then,  as  at 
other  times,  was  '*  aspersa  sale.**  See  Ordinet 
vi.  16,  in  Martene,  de  Ant.  Ecd.  Kit.  i.  vii.  4. 
The  origin  of -the  custom  is  not  known,  but  it 
is  possibly  connected  with  a  heathen  practice, 
described  by  Balsamon  as  hariug  been  observed 
annually  at  Constantinople  even  in  Christian 
times,  of  sprinkling  every  house  with  water  from 
the  sea  {Comment,  in  Cone.  TruU.  can.  65). 

II.  At  ike  Dedication  of  a  Church, — On  such 
occasions  blessed  water  mixed  with  ashes  a*ac 
used,  and  salt  was  added  here  also.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  represent  divine  truth  ;  while  the  water 
was  a  symbol  of  the  people ;  the  ashes,  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  of  God.  With  this  mixture 
the  bishop  signed  the  comers  of  the  altar,  and 
sprinkled  various  pari»  of  the  church.  What 
remained  was  poured  out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar 
(Remigins  Autiss.  de  Dedic.  Ecd.  4-6).  There 
are  no  examples  earlier  than  the  8th  century. 
See  Martene,  u.  a.  ii.  13 ;  viz.  the  Gel  lone  MisS'U 
Ord.  1 ;  Egberl^'s  Pontifical,  Ord.  2 ;  or  Snrtees 
Society,  vol.  zzvii.  p.  34;  the  Anglican  Pontifical 
found  at  Jumi^ges,  3 ;  Ordo  Ii(nnanus  Bernoldi  ia 
Hittorp.  de  Off.  Cath.  Ecdea.  112,  Col.  1568;  &c. 
The  same  rite  appears  in  the  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentary  (Murat.  u.  «.  ii.  474;  Opp.  S.  Greg.  iii. 
147,  ed.  Ben.),  but  not  in  the  earlier  Gela»iaa 
(Murat^  8.  i.  609). 

III.  Salt  given  to  Qttechumens. — ^Tbis  was  a 
purely  Latin  rite,  though  some  have  suppo^ 
Origen  to  refer  to  it  when  commenting  on  Ezekiel 
xvi.  4  {Horn,  m  Ez.  vi.).  As  no  other  Greek  or 
Oriental  writer  even  appears  to  allude  to  it,  and 
the  ritual  books  of  their  churches  do  not  pre- 
scribe it,  we  must  suppose  that  Origen  is  speaking 
figuratively,  like  the  prophet  whom  he  para- 
phrases. See  a  similar  passage  in  Ambrose,  Exp  s. 
m  Luc,  Ev.  X.  48 ;  comp.  Mark  ix.  50,  Luke  xiv. 
34,  Col.  iv.  6  It  was,  however,  general,  if  aot 
universal,  among  the  Latins  after  the  3rd  century. 
Thus  we  find  the  council  of  Carthage  in  397, 
decreeing  that  "throughout  the  most  solemn 
days  of  Easter  no  sacrament  should  be  given  ta 
the  catechumens,  except  the  accustomed  salt" 
(can.  5).  St.  Angrustine  also,  in  Roman  .Africa, 
says  of  himself:  "  Adhuc  puer  ....  signabar 
jam  signo  crucis,  et  condiebar  ejus  sale  ^'  {Omfest. 
i.  11,  S  17).  The  Gelasian  Sacramentarj  has  a 
**  Benedictio  Satis  dandi  catechumenis,'*  in  whkh, 
after  exorcising  the  salt,  the  bishop  proceeds: 
"Proinde  rogamus  Te  .  .  .  .  ut  haec  cmtara 
salis  in  nomine  Trinitatis  cfficiatur  saiutare 
sacramentum."  This  is  followed  bv  a  ^Bene- 
dictio  post  Salem  datum"  (Miirat.  tc  a.  i.  534; 
Codioes  Sacrament.  Thomas.  49 ;  Romae,  16^). 
All  this  is  preserved  in  the  Gregorian  i)o<^ 
See  Murat.  u.  s.  ii.  60,  and  other  examples  ia 
Martene,  de  Ant.  Ecd.  RU.  L  L  6,  Ord,  S.    Tht 
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Tito  ft  not  fonod  in  th<  oU  Gatlican  booki 
(Dionisiiius,  u.  a. ;  Liturg.  Gail.  Mabill, ;  Sacnm. 
Gall.  Vet.  in  Jftu.  Ilal.  i. ;  Murat.  u.  i.  iL),  but 
Ii  ncogDiiail  hj  the  RomiDJiiDg  blAop*  of  tb« 
empire,  whom  CberleiDigne  coiuult«iJ  an  tbe 
lubject  of  bsptiam,  u  Leidrnd.  Lugd.  (,D»  Bap- 
Jiinw,  1),  MijjDui  S*non.  (in  Mtirt<D«,  u.  >.  Bit. 
17),  Tlrtodulf  of  Orlenne  (Aput.  ad.  Jcimn.  5), 
Ik.  In  Spun  HildefoBH0fTD:«dD(A.D.65T)hiul 
ouif  heanl  of  the  rite  tt  local:  " Catechuinenie 
in  aonuullii  locii,  ut  refertur,  mIo  sccfpinnt. 
....  UGqueqsaqaam  dod  probitur "  (_Dt 
CogniL  Bapt.  i.  26).  It  ii,  hovent,  ickoow- 
l*dg<d  by  Isidore  of  Seville  (Di  '/ffir.  ii.  20) : 
"  Giord-ODtar.  dsinde  aalem  Bccipinnt."  In  the 
Ml  centarr  it  «u  Btill  kaawa  that  thia  rite  wiu 
not  apostolic:  "Alii  addiderunt  in    baptiimatia 

alii  talia,  'el  Mlivao  infomonem "  (Walafr. 
Strabo,  <b  ROtu  Ecd.  26). 

The  8«lt  wu  given  at  exerj  ScBnrniinii 
(CMd  Semi.  1,  8,  in  Mtu.  Ital.  II.  77,  SI),  and 
vu  regarded  ai  a  lymbol  of  that  dirine  wiadom 
with  which  the  catechumen  was  gndaallf 
imbued  during  hie  prepnntiDn  for  bapllBm.  So 
Smiragdui  {Epiat.  lU  Sabb.  Pmtaa.),  ieidore  {D« 
Ofic  ii.  20),  Magnue  Senon.  (u.  t.\  ftabiuiu 
Unnnu  (De  IiatU.  Cluri,  1.  27),  and  many  otfaen. 
This  eiguificntion  wai  alio  recoguiMd  in  the 
formula  uied  at  the  miniatration,  "  Accipe,  01.,  aal 
upienUae,  propitiHtui  iuiiUini  attemam  "(Ordo 
Scrulalii,  1 ;  ccmp.  Sacram.  Qalat.  Hnrst.  i.  534 ; 
Oreg.  ibid.  ii.  60). 

IV.  Gieen  to  Pmitmti.— In  the  Stb  century 
we  God  in  Frnncc  canona,  founded  on  that  of 
Caitbnge  reapcctiug  catechumti»,  which  order 
tilt  to  be  given  to  ixniUnti  also  ;  "  Quae  forma 
etiam  a  publioii  paenitenlibua  omnino  teqnanda 
eat  "  (Additio,  4,  ad  Caplt.  Stg.  ^.  c  63 ;  comp. 
O^.  B.  Fr.  vii.  263). 

V.  In  tA»  JEuchariiUa  Bread.— The  Qreeki 
from  an  early  period  attached  importance  to  the 
presencB  of  talt  in  the  bread.  It  waa  the  mind, 
they  sud,  as  the  learen  waa  the  aoul  of  the 
oblate,  ^d  an  aiyme  without  them  was  dead 
(Peeudo-Dematc.  De  Aiymit,  g  1,  0pp.  Joann. 
Damaac  i.  64B ;  comp.  Mich.  Cemlarius  ap. 
Humt«rt,  Adv.  Grate.  Column.  2,  and  Somocanrm 
Oraec.  426\  The  Armenians  (Isaac  Cathol. 
Incect.  Sec.  adv.  Armcn.  lii.  8 ;  Rmimllaiio 
Armen.  In  notia  Cotel.  ad  ComtU.  ApBtl.  t.  12), 
tbe  Nestorinna  (Marlene,  u.  5.  1.  lii.  B  ;  Le  Bran, 
Dittrrt.  li,  fi),  and  Syro-Jaeobitea  (Aalemalli, 
Biblioth.  Orimi.  ii.  183),  are  eqaally  lenloni  for 
tAeciutom}.    [tLEaENTO,  p.  602.]      [W.  £.8.] 

SAJjUSTIA,  Sept.  14,  martyr  with  her  hna- 
band  Cerealia,  under  Decius,  at  Roma  (ifarf. 
Utnird.,  Adon.,  Notker.).  [C.  H.] 

6AHTSTIANU8,  June  8,  martyr,  com- 
memorated in  Sardinia  (Hart.  Uanard.,  Hieron., 
Mother.)  ;  May  27  (Notker.).  [C.  H.] 

8AI-UTABI8,  July  13,  archdeacon,  martyr, 
cmnineinoraUd  in  Africa  (Afort.  Uaunrd.,  Not- 
ker.). [C.  H.] 

8ALVIDS  (1),  Jan.  11,  martyr,  commemo- 
rated  in  Africa  (Mari.  Bed.,  Notker.). 

(»)  .Mily  I.  confeator,  commemorated  "In  porto 
Valencianai "  (Mart.  Uiuard.,  Wand.>  [C.  H.] 
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SAMARITAN  WOMAN.  Thia  aubject  a 
not  «ery  frequently  represented  in  Chritiian  art. 
Martigny  mentioui  four  eiumples  from  the  cata> 
cumbt;  two  bas-reliefs  and  tno  frescoes.  In  all 
of  them  our  Lord  is  repreteoted  standing,  and 
not  fitting,  aa  might  hare  been  expected  fVom 
John  iv.  5.  In  tbe  Rret  of  two  sculpturea, 
from  Maffei'a  Virroho  Htmtr.  part  iii.  p.  54  (bcb 
woodcut),  the  well  ia  represented  as  a  narrow 
pit,  with  a  stone  curb  or  margin  like  the  mouth 
of  a  large  Jar,  and  anpplied  with  a  wheel,  rope, 
and  pulley;  which  appeara  to  have  been  occasion- 
ally used  at  all  timea  in  the  East  (^^■I!U,  Smith's 
Diet,  of  tht  Bible),  though  the  woman's  worda, 
oBts  irT\itfia  lx*<>>  k«  tI  i^p/ap  iarl  OaSi, 
would  aeem  to  imply  that  there  was  no  such 
con»*nience.  But  it  ia  represented  in  the  MS. 
of  Rabnla,  where  the  woman  ia  aomewhat  eccleti- 
attically  vested.  The  figureaofonr  Lord  and  the 
woman  stand  on  each  aide  of  the  opening,  as  if 
tbe  words  "Give  me  to  drink"  had  just  been 
uttered.  Sbe  wears  a  tunic  and  pallium,  which 
Tertnllian  (dtPalli/tC  1)  Bays  was  a  dress  proper 
for  men,  and  St,  Jerome  (>.p,  vi.  ad  Bimetrl«m) 
attributed  to  women  of  low  rank.  Her  hair  ia 
displayed,  or  only  bound  with  a  ritiand,  in  on* 
'these  examples,  which  may  indicate  indiSitrent 
laracter  (TertuU,  rfs  Virgiainu  mlandit,  vii.)j 
lit  in  the  other  (Bottari,  pi.  ciixvii.)  sbe  waan 
broader  kind  of  lilUt. 


One  of  the  Frescoes  of  this  subject  is  in  the 
Calliitine  cemetery  (Bottari,  Uv.  livi.).     Her* 
'  )ne,  and  the  well  open  and  with- 


windlai 


She  1 


a  thcr 


tunic;  but  in  M.  Perret't  dtocomitt,  vol.  i.  pL 
71,  the  idea  and  treatment  of  her  figure  an 
diSeient.  She  is  represented  aa  tall  and  noble- 
looking,  in  a  long  Hawing  tunic;  not  as  quea- 
tioning  onr  Lord,  but  presenting  Him  with  a 
cup  of  water,  as  He  raises  Hia  hand  to  her, 
apparently  speaking  to  her  of  God's  giftof  living 

No  lets  than  eight  eiainples  of  this  subject  are 
figured  by  Rohaalt  de  Fleury  up  to  the  Stb 
century,  and  he  gives  othera  of  the  Ilth  (tea 
L'E'ongile,  vol.  i.  pi.  ilviU.  xVix.).  Jlia  ng.  5, 
pi.  ilvi'ii.  ^6th  oentary),  from  the  tomb  of  St. 
Jade   at    Verona,    it   identical    with  tbe    Grat 
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described  and  Bgtmd  bj  Marti^y.  His  first 
and  second  figures  arc  early  work  from  St.  Prae- 
textatns  and  St.  CalKxtns  ;*  he  also  gives  a  5th- 
oentury  iTory  from  the  Mnsee  de  Clnny,  and 
Another  earring  from  that  of  Aries.  His  next 
plate  contains  an  oatline  from  St.  Apollinare 
Bella  Citta  in  Ravenna  (6th  century),  the  woman 
wearing  a  long  robe  with  two  stripes,  and  a 
disciple  standing  behind  our  Lord ;  and  another 
from  a  9th-centnry  MS.  of  SC  Gregory  Naxian 
sen.  Our  Lord  wears  a  violet  robe,  the  woman 
a  red  gown  fronted  with  yellow ;  the  bucket  and 
rope  are.  in  gold.  The  latter  winds  around  a 
regular  drum ;  and  all  the  four  last  examples 
contain  the  pulley  fixed  in  uprights. 

[R.  J.  St  T.] 
SAMONA8,  Nov.  15,  martyr  with  Curias  at 
Edessa  (BasU.   MmuA.;    Col,  BytoHt.;   McnoL 
Oraec  Sirlet.);  Nov.  14  {CaL  ArmttL).  [C.  H.] 


SAMPSON  (IX  Jnne  27,  "our  father," 
zenodochus  at  Constantinople  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian  (BasM.  MenoL ;  Vol,  BynanL ;  if<nio^. 
Qraee.  Sirlet.). 

(2)  July  28,  bishop,  oonfesaor,  commemorated 
at  Dol  {Mart,  Usuaid.).  [C  H.] 

SAMUEL  (1),  Aug.  20,  Hebrew  prophet 
(Mart,  Usuard.,  Adon^  Vet.  Bam. ;  Basil.  Mtnol. ; 
Mmol.  Oraec.  Sirlet.);  Aug.  21  {CaL  ByMonL); 
June  3  {Cal.  Ethiop.y 

(2)  Feb.  16,  martyr  with  Elias,  Jeremtas, 
Isaias,  Daniel  (BauL  MenoL).  [0.  H.] 

SANOTA.  The  Febmehtuii,  or  reserved 
Eucharist,  is  so  called,  which,  having  been  con- 
secrated by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  was  sent  to  the 
churches  in  the  city.  The  word  is  used  as  a 
neuter  plural  in  the  most  ancient  recensions  of 
the  ifrdo  Bomanus  (0.  R.  i.  8, 17, 18 ;  ii.  1 2) ;  but 
in  the  .eloss  (mentioned  p.  668)  on  the  epistle  of 
Pseudo-Innocent  to  Decentius  we  have,  **  de  ipsa 
sancta"(Mabill.  Iter  German.  65,  Hambr.  1717). 

[W.  E.  S.] 

SAKCTTA  SANCrriS.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
in  hb  description  of  the  liturgy,  after  comment- 
ing on  the  Lord's  Prayer  which  follows  Con- 
secration, proceeds  (JCatech.  Myetag.  V.  19): 
Then  the  priest  says, '  Holy  things  to  holy  men ' 
(t^  £7(0  rots  kyiois).  Holy  are  the  gifts  on  the 
altar,  after  receiving  the  influx  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  holy  also  are  we,  to  whom  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  been  vouchsafed ;  the  two  *  holies ' 
correspond  one  to  the  other.  Then  we  respond, 
'One  is  holy,  One  is  the  Lord,  Jesus  Christ.'" 
The  Sancta  Samctie^  which  Cyril  here  describes, 
is  in  nearly  all  Eastern  liturgies  the  prelude  to 
Communion.  See  (f.//.)  the  Greek  St.  James 
(Hammond's  Liturgies,^.  49).  [C] 

SANCTIMONIALIS.  The  word  eancti- 
monialisj  designating  a  woman  of  distinguished 
piety,  is  applied  especially  to  such  as  were 
members  of  a  religions  society,  or  Nuns.  It  is 
not,  however,  limited  to  that  use  (Ducange, 
s.  v.).    Compare  Viboims  ;  Widows.  [C] 

SANCTUARY  (Sanctuarium,  Sacrarium, 
Sbcretauium).    As  the  part  of  the  church  con- 

jkppamitly  given  in  Mr.  PBiteVn  Pbotognpb  Na 
1801,  and  if  SQ^  very  dobioas  as  to  meaiitng. 
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taining  the  altar,  the  word  eancttunium  fixvt 
occurs  in  c  13  of  the  first  council  of  Bracsxa 
(563);  the  corresponding  word,  socrarnun,  in 
the  same  smse  is  found  a  little  earlier  in  c  S  of 
the  council  of  Vaison  (442).  Many  of  th« 
Rhenish  churches  had  two  sanctuaries,  one  si 
the  east  and  the  other  at  the  west,  and  the 
plan  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Call,  attributed  to  the 
abbat  Eginhaid,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  presents  the  same  arrangement. 
[Chubcu,  p.  383.]  (VioUet-le-Duc,  Diet.  rois. 
de  fArchMtecture,  s.v.  Sahcitiaibk).    See  Pbes- 

BTTERT ;  SAGRAUUM.  [U.  T.  A] 

SANCrrUABT,  BIGHT    OF  (Jms  asyUh 
ntm).    The  right  to  take  refuge  in  a  church. 
Similar  rights  existed  both  in  Mosaic  and  in 
pagan  times,  and  they  in  some  cases  extended 
not  only  to  altars  and  churches  but  to  pemm 
and  things  such  as  statues  and  standards.    (Sue- 
tonius, VHa   TSferii,  c  37 ;   Tacitus,  AnnaL  iii. 
60).     The  privilege  of  affording  refuge  was  omi- 
ceded  to  the  church  from  the  first  ages  of  the 
emperors  becoming  Christian.     The  codes  boUi 
of  Theodosius  and  of  Justinian  contain  imperial 
constitutions  for  the  control  of  this  privilege. 
In  later  times  the  right  has  been  abolished  ai 
having  led  to  great  abuses.    The  church  was 
the  seat  of  the  bbhop,  and  though  the  idea  of 
sanctuary  was  not  new,  yet  Christianity  very 
early  felt  that  the  bishop  was  the  natural  refuge 
of  those  who  were  in  trouble.    [iNTEBCESBKKff, 
p.  864.]    It  was  in  fitct  part  of  the  bishop's  dut  j 
to  intercede  for  those  in  trouble ;  and  for  this 
reason  those  who  (whether  justly  or  unjustly)  had 
occasion  to  fear  the  civil  law  took  refuge  ik  the 
church.    A  decree  that  follows  the  fifly-eizth 
canon  of  the  fourth  synod  of  Carthage  in  399 
enacts  that  the  bishopa  Epigonius  and  Vincent 
should  be  sent  to  the  emperor  to  beg  for  the 
churches  the  right  of  aaylum.  This  seems  to  shew 
that  the  right  of  sanctuary  did  not  inherentlj 
reside  in  a  church,  but  that  it  was  a  specific  con- 
cession on  the  part  of  the  civil  power.  Legal  refuge 
was  in  point  of  &ct  nothing  but  the  tnteroeasioB 
of  the  clergy  for  men  in  distress,  and,  pending 
the  issue  of  their  efforts,  the  right  to  protect 
them  from  violence.    It  was  in  no  way  intended 
to  obstruct  justice,  although  in  course  of  time 
it  became  so  abused.    A  law  of  Justinian's  dis- 
tinctly   a6Srms    this    position :    ''  Temploruo 
cauteU  non  nooentibus,  sed  laesis  datur  a  lege." 
Sanctuary  was  intended  to  be  a  shelter  for  the 
innocent,  the  weak,  and  the  misundermtood,  and 
not  a  refuge  for  systeoaatic  or  determined  cri- 
minals. 

The  right  of  sanctuary  at  first  attached  oaly 
to  the  altar  and  nave  of  the  church ;  but  in  431 
it  was  decreed  by  Theodosius  II.  that  the  right 
should  be  extended  also  to  the  court,  the  gardeni, 
and  in  fitct  to  the  entire  precinct  of  the  churdu 

There  is  a  lengthy  edict  ''concerning  those 
who  .take  refuge  in  the  church  **  issued  by  the 
emperors  Theodosius  and  Valentinian,  ftom.  which 
the  following  passage  may  be  quoted  as  shewing 
the  boundaries. to  which  the  right  of  sanctuary 
extended  in  early  times.  ''Let  the  temfJes 
[raoQ  of  the  gre-it  God  be  open  for  tboee  who 
are  in  fear,  and  let  the  common  aJtar  [3«W0 
receive  the  suppliantt  who  fly  to  it ;  and  let  no 
menace  presume  to  remove  the  dirine  aid,  which 
is  offered  to  all  alike  from  ita  abodes 


SANCTUARY,  RIGHT  OF 

In  onr  timos,  then,  we  decree  to  grant  for  the 
safety  of  fugitives  not  only  the  divine  sanc- 
tuaries [Ovatcurr^pia]  and  the  oratory  of  the 
people  [cufCT^pioy  rov  Xoou,  al.  vaov,  i^  the 
D&ve]  which  is  fenced  with  a  girdle  of  quadran- 
gular walls;  but  whatever  spot  there  happens 
to  be  beyond  these,  as  far  as  the  extreme  doors 
of  the  chni'chfWhere  those  who  intend  to  prny  first 
enter — we  determine  that  it  be  an  altar  of  mercy 
to  the  fugitive  .  .  .  and  that  the  precincts 
next  to  the  public  property  about  the  first  doors 
of  the  holy  church,  whether  they  be  in  houses  or 
in  gardens,  or  in  courts  or  in  baths,  or  even  in 
porches,  shelter  fugitives  who  enter  them,  just 
as  the  inmost  part  of  the  church  would.*' 
(Ubbe,  Qmca.  iii.  1235,  ed.  Paris,  1671.) 

The  privilege  at  first  rested  on  imperial 
authority;  but  it  contributed  so  much  to  the 
obvious  advantage  of  the  church  that  it  was  after- 
wards confirmed  by  the  pope  (Pegge  on  Asylum 
in  Archueologui,  vol.  viii.  p.  13).  Boniface  V., 
who  became  pope  in  609,  enacted  (Platina,  Vifae 
Pontifcum)  that  **  criminals  who  fled  to  churches 
should  not  be  taken  thence  by  force.**  From 
one  expression,  **quovis  crimine  patrato,'*  it 
appears  that  no  crime  was  bad  enough  to  exclude 
a  f^itive  from  the  protection  of  the  church 
{ArcAaeoiogia,  vol.  viii.  p.  10).  This,  however, 
was  afterwords  modified.  Gaillard  {Ifiit.  de 
Charlemagne,  torn.  iii.  p.  80,  ap.  Pegge),  writes : 
**  All  churches  before  the  time  of  Churlemagne 
were  asyla  and  for  all  sorts  of  criminals ;  but 
ha,  by  a  capitular,  A.D.  779,  conformable  to  one 
of  Carloman  and  Pepin  passed  about  744,  decreed 
that  churches  should  not  be  asyla  for  criminals 
who  had  committed  such  crimes  as  the  law 
punished  with  death ;  and  if  he  did  not  go  so 
far  as  to  make  it  lawful  to  force  a  criminal 
from  his  asylum,  yet,  what  came  to  the  same 
thing,  he  prohibited  people  from  giving  them 
any  nourishment.'* 

As  to  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  in  Britain, 
the  following  partictdars  are  collected  by  Pegge, 
«.  s.  p.  16  ff.).  In  Druidism  certain  sacred 
trees  were  held  to  be  asyla  (Evelyn,  Syiwi,  p. 
614).  Suspicion  attaches  to  the  stories  which 
have  been  repeated  by  some  historians  that  the 
Christian  king  Lucius  (A.D.  180)  conferred  the 
privilege  of  sanctuary  upon  the  church  of  Win- 
fester,  and  that  Sebert,  the  first  Christian  king 
of  Euex  (A.D.  604)  did  the  same  for  the  church 
of  Westminster.  Ina,  king  of  Wessez,  about 
A.D.  690,  enacts  that,  ^  if  a  person  who  has  com- 
mitted a  capita]  oflenoe  shall  fly  to  a  church,  he 
shjJl  preserve  his  life  and  make  satisfaction  as 
right  requires.  If  any  one  deserving  of  stripes 
•hall  fly  to  a  church,  the  punishment  shall  be 
forgiven  him.** 

The  obligation  on  the  part  of  the1\igitive  to 
make  composition  for  his  crime  [Redemptionj 
was  decreed  by  the  council  of  Mentx  in  813: 
**  Reum  confugientem  ad  ecclesiam  nemo  abstra^ 
here  audeat  ....  tamen  legitime  componat 
quod  inique  fecit." 

The  early  centuries  of  Christianity  furnish 
many  interesting  incidents  in  connexion  with  the 
right  of  sanctuary.  A  phrase  of  St.  Ambrose's 
shews  that  the  altar  was  the  particular  spot  to 
which  the  right  of  asylum  especially  belonged. 
He  uses  the  expression  "nee  altaria  tenebo.'* 
It  was  one  of  the  complaints  against  the  violent 
fiutyohian  p«rty  that  they  had  violated  this 
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right  of  sanctuary,  and  dragged  their  orthodox 
opponents  from  their  refuge  to  massacre  them. 
St.  Chrysostom,  in  the  troubles  which  he  in- 
curred by  his  championship  of  orthodoxy, 
availed  himself  of  refuge  at  the  altar. 

In  the  time  of  Justinian  a  period  of  thirty 
days  was  allowed  for  sanctuary.  In  later  times 
it  became  much  less.  The  Code  of  Theodosius 
denies  the  right  of  sanctuary  to  public  debtors, 
that  is,  those  who  defrauded  the  state.  Private 
debtors  were  allowed  the  privilege.  Converted 
Jews  who  pretended  to  be  Christians  in  order 
to  escape  their  debts  or  due  punishment  were 
excepted.  Apostates  and  heretics  were  denied 
the  privilege,  and  the  same  prohibition  was 
imposed  on  runaway  slaves  and  men  who  had 
been  guilty  of  heinous  crimes.  King  Childe- 
bert  II.,  when  inviting  two  men  to  quit  their 
refuge  in  the  church  of  Soissons,  professes  that 
"it  is  wicked  to  punish  men  that  have  been 
dragged  from  the  church,  eoen  though  they  be 
guilty  ")  S.  Greg.  Turon.  Hist,  Fi-anc,  lib.  ix.  cap. 
38).  Miracle  is  alleged  in  vindication  of  an  out- 
rage upon  the  right  of  sanctuary.  A  runaway 
slave  takes  refuge  in  the  church  of  St.  Lupus. 
His  master,  with  much  profane  language,  would 
drag  him  out ;  when  his  tongue  is  rendered 
powerless,  and  he  can  only  produce  a  sound  like 
the  lowing  of  cattle  (S.  Greg.  Turon.  Lib,  de 
Gloria  Confesaorum,  cap.  67).  The  shelter  of 
the  church  made  a  king  feel  quite  secure 
against  the  poniard  of  the  assassin.  Guntramn, 
who  became  one  ot  the  four  kings  of  the  Franks 
in  561,  with  his  throne  at  Aries,  thought  his 
usual  guard  unnecessary  in  the  church ;  and 
though  the  sanctuary  of  the  church  did  not  save 
him  from  attack,  yet  it  saved  his  would-be 
assassin,  for  it  was  thought  to  be  a  violation 
of  the  right  of  asylum  to  put  to  death  one  who 
had  been  dragged  from  the  church  (S.  Greg. 
Turon.  Hist.  Francorum,  lib.  iz.  cap.  3). 

The  text-book  on  the  subject  is  a  small  book 
by  Rittershnsius,  'AavKia,  hoo  est,  De  jure 
Asyiorum,  Argentorati,  1624.  The  treatise  will 
be  found  in  Ciitici  Sacri,  vol.  viii.  See  the  excel- 
lent tract  by  Rev.  Sam.  Pegge  in  Archaedojia, 
vol.  viii.,  giving  a  history  of  asylum  down  to 
its  abolition  under  James  I.  [H.  T.  A.] 

SAN0TU8,  July  26,  martyr,  native  of  Ra- 
venna in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus  (Basil. 
Mend,),  [C.  H.] 

BANOTUS.    [Pbbfacb.] 

8ANDAPILARII.  [Obsequies,  iz.  p.  1431.] 

8ANGARA,  or  ANGARA,  NOVATIAN 
COUNCIL  OF,  in  Bithynia  (Samoarbnsb 
CONCIUUM),  A.D.  391,  at  which  the  then  Novatian 
bishop,  Marcian,  called  upon  one  of  his  pres- 
byters, a  converted  Jew,  named  Sabbatius, 
to  defend  his  views  about  keeping  Easter. 
After  hearing  him,  it  was  voted  an  open  question, 
so  that  each  might  keep  Easter  as  he  would. 
This  decision  suggested  to  Socrates,  the  historian 
who  reports  it,  his  well-known  chapter  on  things 
indifferent.  (^E.  H,  v.  21,  22  ;  comp.  Mansi,  iii. 
699  ;  Cave,  Hist.  LU,  L  367.)  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

SANT0NBN8E  CONCILIUM.  [Saintes]. 

SAPIENTIA  (SopbiaX  Aug.  1,  martyr  with 
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her  children  Fides,  Spes,  Caritas  {Mart.  Usuard. ; 
Col.  Armen.);  Sept.  17  iCcU,  Byzant.);  Sept.  16 
(Baoil.  Menol.);  commemorated  June  23  at 
Nicomedia  (Notker.);  July  1  at  Rome  (Flor.). 

[C.  H.1 

BAR  ABA  IT  AE  were  such  monks  as  lired 
under  no  settled  monastic  mle,  but  collected  in 
little  groups  of  two  or  three,  generally  in  some 
populous  place,  where  they  found  purchasers  for 
their  wares,  which  they  sold  at  more  than  the 
market  value  in  consequence  of  their  supposed 
sanctity.  They  seemi  according  to  Jerome 
{L'pist.  22  ad  Etutoch,  c  15),  to  hare  practised 
all  the  arts  whereby  a  reputation  for  sanctity 
with  the  vulgar  may  be  won,  in  dress,  appear- 
ance, and  gesture,  while  they  disparaged  those 
who  led  more  regular  lives.  The  Egyptians 
called  them  (says  Jerome,  u.  a.)  Remboth  or 
Remoboth.  Cassian  also  {Collate  18,  c  7)  draws 
an  unfavourable  picture  of  them.  (Bingham, 
AnUq.  yu.  u.  4.)  [C] 

8ARABALLA,  8ABABARA.  This  word, 
which  represents  some  article  of  Persian  dress, 
is   merely   the  transliteration  of  the  Chaldee 

P^aiO,  occurring  Dan.  iil  21,  27  [94  Vulg.]. 

The  exact  meaning  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  most 
probably  to  be  explained  of  soma  kind  of  hose  or 
other  covering  of  the  leg.  Thus  the  Vulgate,  in 
the  former  of  the  two  passages,  renders  the  word 
by  hrnccagy  and  Symmachus  by  &ra{il^i8cs.  A 
full  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  Biblical 
word  does  not  fall  within  our  province — refe- 
rence may  be  made  to  Gesenios,  TAesauruSy  s.  v. 
The  occurrences  of  the  word  in  the  fathers  do 
not  help  us  much,  for  either  they  are  references 
to  the  above  passages  of  Daniel,  with  the  word 
merely  reproduced,  or  we  are  distinctly  told 
that  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  uncertain.  We 
find  the  word  in  Tertullian,  with  the  spelling 
aarabara  (de  Orat  15,  cfe  Res,  Ccamia  58  [of  the 
Three  Children] ;  de  Pallio  4  [of  Alexander  the 
Great  after  his  eastern  conquests]).  Jerome 
adopts  the  spelling  tarabaUa^  or  sar^ibaioy  and 
speaks  of  that  with  an  r  as  corrupt  {Comm,  in 
Ikin.,  in  he, ;  Patrol,  xxv.  508 :  see  also  Epist,  i, 
ad  Innoc,  ib.  xxii.  329).  Jerome  explains  the  word 
as  meaning  coverings  for  the  legs,  but  we  find  a 
curious  difference  in  the  explanation  of  Isidore 
(Etym,  xix.  23.  2),  that  they  are  "  fluxa  ac 
sinuosA  vestimenta,"  and  that  in  the  opinion  of 
some  they  are  coverings  of  the  head,  '^qualia 
videmus  in  capite  magornm  picta."  (Of.  also 
Aug.  de  MagiatrOf  e.  10;  Patrol,  xxxii.  1214. 
Reference  may  also  be  made  to  Ducange's  Qloa- 
aary^  s.  v.)  [R.  S.] 

SARAG08SA,  EIGHTEEN  MARTYRS 

OF,  Apr.  16  (Mart  (Jsnard. ;  Boll.  Acta  S8,  Apr. 
ii.  406) ;  Apr.  15  (Mart.  Adon.,  the  names  being 
somewhat  different :  Mart,  ffieron.,  the  names 
much  different ;  Mart.  Bom.),  [C.  H.] 


8ARAGOS8A,    COUNCILS    OP    (C 

8ARAUOC8TAKA  CONCILIA).    Three  are  reported. 

(1)  A.D.  380,  or  a  year  earlier  or  later,  accord- 
ing to  some :  for  which  Sulpitius  Severus  (Hist. 
ii.  47)  vouches  as  having  been  held  against  the 
Priscillianists,  and  resulted  in  the  condemnation 
of  two  bishops,  Instantius  and  Salvianus,  and 
two  laymen,  l^pidius  and  Priscillian  himself. 


SARDICA,  COUNCIL  OF 

**  Additum  etiam,  ut  si  quis  damnatoa  in  com* 
mnnionem  reoepisset,  sciret  in  se  eandem  senten- 
tiam  promendam."  This  is  the  only  part  of  bM 
statement  which  connects  it  with  the  eight 
canons  that  have  been  assigrned  it,  aa  they  art, 
virtually,  the  words  of  the  fifth  canon.'  Tht 
rest  are  by  no  means  as  "  plainly  directed  against 
the  Priscillianists"  as  Hefele  requires  his 
readers  to  believe.  The  preface  to  theu  mak«s 
only  twelve  bishops  present  at  their  passing. 
Sulpitius  makes  his  synod  attended  also  by  tbi 
bishops  of  Aqnitaine  (Mansi,  iii.  633-40 ;  Hefsls, 
u.  292,  Eng.  tr.). 

(S)  A.D.  592,  when  three  canons  were  passed, 
all  suggested  by  the  conversions  from  Arianism 
that  were  taking  place,  and  passed  in  general  by 
those  who  had  subscribed  by  themselves  or  their 
representatives  to  the  third  council  of  Toledo, 
three  years  before.  Artemius,  metropolitan  of 
Tarragona,  who  had  been  represented  there  by 
his  presbyter  Stephen,  presided  now  ;  and  most 
of  the  eleven  bishops  who  subscribed  now 
subscribed  then.  Two  more  who  subscribed 
then  sent  their  representatives  (Mansi,  x.  471- 

4). 

(S)  A.D.  691,  by  order  of  king  Egica,  a;  we 
learn  from  the  preface.  Hve  canons  or  chapten 
were  passed,  the  fifth  of  which,  referring  to  the 
fifth  canon  of  the  thirteenth  council  of  Toledo, 
and  confirming  it,  decrees  further  that  the 
widows  of  kings  shall  take  the  veil  and  enter 
the  cloister  without  delay.  But  who  presided 
or  who  subscribed  on  this  occasion,  is  not  stated. 
It  may  be  observed  also  that  neither  of  these 
two  last  counoilB  appear  in  the  pseudo-Isidoriaa 
ooUecUon  (Mansi,  xiL  41--46>  [£.  S.  FC] 

SARAH,  the  wife  of  Abraham,  Aug.  19 
((Jal,  EtMop,},  [a  H.] 

SARAPION.    [Serapiov.] 

8ARBELU8,  Jan.  29,  martyr  under  Tnjaa 
(Basil.  Menol,).  [C.  H.] 

BARCILIS.  A  kind  of  woollen  garment, 
mentioned  together  with  oappae  and  camitSa 
in  the  Suie  of  Chrodegang,  bishop  of  Metx,  ac- 
cording to  the  text  as  given  by  Labbe  (c  89, 
vol.  vii.  1458).  Here  it  is  ruled  that  clerics  of 
higher  standing  have  either  aarcUet  or  wool 
sufficient  to  make  them  a  couple  for  the  year's 
use,  and  clerics  of  lower  standing  are  to  have 
one  each.  It  must  be  stated  that  the  text  given 
by  D'Ach^  (SpioSagiwn,  i.  235  [here  tke 
chapter  on  Vestments  is  41] ;  reprinted,  PatroL 
Ixxxix.  1075)  omits  the  mention  of  the  sorvln. 
In  a  capitulary  of  Charlemagne  of  A.ix  813  (c 
19,  vol.  i.  510,  ed.  Baluzins),  it  is  ordered  that 
female  servants  of  the  Imperial  hoxuehold  are  to 
receive  wool  and  fiax  to  make  "  sardles  (at,  sar- 
dlloa)  et  camisiles."  [K,  S.] 

SAROOPHAOUa    [SccLPTUBE.] 

SARDICA,  COUNCIL  OF.     (1)  Soent« 

(H,  E,  ii.  20)  and  Sozomen  (H,JS.  iii.  11.)  sUte 
expressly  that  the  council  of  Sardica  (the  modern 
Sophia,  in  Bulgarian,  Triaditza)  was  held  in  the 
eleventh  year  after  the  death  of  Cotutantinei  u. 
▲.D.  347.     But  the  fragments  diaoorrarad  ^ 


SATAN 

Scipio  Maffei  plaee  the  second  retain  of  Athan- 
acius  to  Alexandria  in  the  year  346,  and  we 
know  from  Athanasioe  himself  that  this  return 
was  two  years  after  the  council  of  Sardica. 
Mansi  therefore  (iiL  87  ff)  places  the  council  in 
the  year  344.  The  nineteenth  of  the  Fettai 
Letters  of  Athanasius,  tluit-  for  the  £aster  of 
347,  was  certainly  written  in  Alexandria.  On 
the  whole,  it  seems  necessary  to  accept  the  year 
344  or  the  end  of  34d>  ae  the  true  date  of  the 
coundL  [See  ATHiiiufiius  in  Dioi.  Chb.  Bxoq. 
p.  190.] 

(2)  That  the  eonndl  of  Sardiet  was  summoned 
by  the  emperors  Constans  and  Constantius  is 
clear  from  its  own  encyclical  (in  Athanasius,  Apai. 
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6.  ilrum.  c  44) ;  and  that  it  was  summoned  at 
the  desire  of  Paulus  and  Athanasius  is  stated 
both  by  Socrates  and  Sozomen  (u.  «.).     Julius, 
bishop  of  Rome,  was  represented  by  two  legates , 
Hoeius  of  Cordova  was  president.      At  the  very 
outaet,  however,  as  the  Western  bishops  insisted 
on  giving  Athanasius  a  seat  and  a  voice,  the 
Easterns  separated  and  held  a  rival  council  at 
PhiUppopolis,  where  they  confirmed  the  depo- 
sition of  Athanasius,  and  drew  up  a  creed  in 
aooordaace  with  the  fourth  symbol  of  Artiocr 
[p.  93].     It  is  evident  that  after  this  separation 
the  council  had  no  claim  to  be  called  oecumen- 
ical.      The  Trullan  council  (o.  2)  adopted  the 
canons  of  Sardica  (as  it  did  those  of  Cartfai^e 
and   others  which  have  no  pretensions  to  be 
oecumenical),  as  of  authority  in  the  Eastern  as 
well   as  the  Western  church:  but  they  have 
never  been  formally  recognised  as  oecumenical. 
Kay,  the  Roman  censors  obelised  the  passage  of 
Alexander  Katalis  (if.  E.  saec.  iv.,  tom.  iv.  p. 
460,  ed.  Venet.  1778)  ip  which  he  had  expressly 
stated  the  council   to  be  oecumenical.      This 
question  has  been  the  more  hotly  debated,  as 
canons  8, 4, 7  [Greek  5]  gave  to  deposed  bishops 
the  privilege  of  appealing  to  Julius,  bishop  of 
Ronse.     It  seems  doubtful,  however,  whether  the 
council  intended  to  do  more  than  confer  on  Julius 
a  personal  privilege,  as  an  expedient  for  a  time  of 
tronble  and  division  [Appeal,  p.  197 ;   Pope, 
p.    1658].    The  canons  of  Sardica  in  Western 
MSS.  are  commonly  appended  to  those  of  Nicaea 
(Maaasen,  OeschicMe  ier  Qvelhn  cfes  oanoniKhen 
Beehtsy  L  50  ff.)  [C] 

SARDINIA,  COU^fOlL  OF  (Sabduviisnsb 
Ccfscnsuu),  A.IX  521,  composed  of  African 
bishops  then  in  exile  there.  Their  synodical 
letter,  in  reply  to  John  Haxentius  and  his 
Scythian  monks,  on  the  grace  of  God  and  human 
fniewiVL,  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  St. 
Folgentios  (Mansi,  viii.  591-400>      [E.  S.  Ff.] 

BAT  AN.  (See  DeviIi»  Dexok,  Dbaook,  Skb^ 
FEarr.)  The  evil  spirit  is  represented  in  his  special 
chaxBCter,  as  tempter  and  enemy  of  man,  in  the 
Book  of  Kells,  in  a  temptation  of  our  Lord. 
(W«stwood,  Angh-Sasm  and  Iri$h  MSS.)  He 
U  there  a  black  skeletan-goblin  with  a  tail, 
almoat  according  to  modem  fancy.  In  the 
Psalter  of  Utrecht  (Ps.  cix.  6)  he  is  drawn, 
**  flteading  at  the  right  hand "  of  the  wicked 
nail,  apparently  in  the  sense  of  prevailing  over 
himu  Satan  is  sej^ng  him  by  the  hair  Arom 
behind^  and  kicking  him  with  supernatural 
TiolsDce  and  demoniacal  relish  in  the  small  of 
tlM   bade    (See  Mr.  Birc}i's   account  of   the 
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Utrecht  Psalter,  p.    264.)     Compare  Demon, 
p.  543,  and  Devil,  p.  547.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] . 

SATUBDAY.  [Sabbath;  Sabbatuh; 
Week.] 

SATUBNINUS  (1),  Jan.  31,  martyr  with 
Thyrsus  and  Victor;  commemorated  at  Alex- 
andria (Jfort.  Usuard^  Mwron^  Notker.,  Wand.). 

• 

(8)  Feb:  2,  martyr  with  Perpetua,  Felicitas, 
and  others;  commemorated  at  Tuburbum  in 
Africa  (Basil.  MenoL) ;  Mar.  14  (Basil.  Menol., 
here  SATDaarzLUS) ;  Mar.  7  {Mori,  Usuord., 
Mieron,). 

(S)  Feb.  12,  presbyter,  martyr  with  Dativut 
and  Felix,  in  Africa  {Mart.  Usuard.). 

(4)  Ap.  27,  one  of  seven  bandit  chiefs,  said 
to  have  been  c*nuverted  by  Jason  and  Sosipater, 
duiciples  of  St.  Paul  (Basil.  Menol.), 

(5)  May  2,  martyr  with  Keopolis;  com- 
memorated at  Alexandria  {Mart.  Usuai-d.,iR^ron., 
Notker.> 

(6)  July  7,  martyr  in  the  reign  of  Trajan 
(Basil.  MenoL,  Saturmilus;  Mmud.  Qraec 
Sirlet.). 

(T)  Ang.  22,  martyr;  commemorated  with 
Martialis,  Epictetus,  and  others,  at'  Portus 
Romanns  (Mart.  Usuard.,  Vet  JSom,,  ffiertmj). 

(8)  Oct.  6,  martyr ;  oonamemorated  at  Cspua 
with  Marcellus,  Cnstus,  and  Emilius  (Jfar^. 
Usuard.,  £tierofi.j  Notker.). 

(8)  Nov.  29,  martyr,  under  Maximian ;  com* 
memorated  at  Rome  on  the  Via  Salaria  with 
Sisinnius  deacon  (Mart.  Bed.,  Usuard.,  Adon., 
Vet.  Jtom.,  Wand.).    The  Mart,  ffimm.  adds  as 
his  companions  Chrysanthus,   Daria,    Maurus, 
who  are  named  with  Satnminus  in  the  Gelaaian 
Sacraroentary  in  all  .the  special  prayers  for  his . 
commemoration.    In  the  Gregorian  Sacrament-  - 
ary  the  name  of  Satuminus  occurs  without  the  ■; 
others  in  the  Secreta  and  Super  Oblata. 

(10)  Nov.  29,  martyr  at  Toulouse  in  the* 
reign  of  Dedus  (Mart.  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Floc^^ 
Bieron."), 

(11)  Dec.  28,  martyr  in  Crete  with  Thee*>- 
dulus  and  others  in  the  rtlgn  of  Decius  (Basil 
MeiK4.).  [C.  Hi] 

SATYBIANU8  (SAXiRiAifrirB),  Oct.  16, 
martyr  with  Miutiantis  in  the  Vandal  persecu- 
tion in  Africa  (Mart.  Usuard.,  VeL  Bom.^  Not^ 
ker.).  [C.  H.] 

SATYBUB  (1),  Jan.  12,  (Saturds)  Arabian 
martyr ;  oonamemorated  in  Achaia  (Mart  Bed., 
Usuard.,  Adon^  Vet  MooLj  J^iisron.);  in  Arabia 
(Notker.). 

(S)  Feb.  2,  martyr  with  Satuminus,  Perpetua^ 
and  others  [Saturninds  (2)]. 

(S)  Mar.  29,  martyr  in  Africa  under  Genserio 
(Mart.   Usuard.,    Adon.,    Vet.  Ban.,  Notker.l 

[C.  H.] 

BAUGHES.  A  name  applied  (says  Jerome'i 
Epiti.  22  ad  JEuttoch.  o.  15)  by  the  Egyptians 
to  those  monks  who  lived  a  eommoA  \\f% 
[OOEITOBZUX;  MowastebtJ  [0.] 
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BAULA,  Oct.  20,  Wrgin,  martyr ;  commemo- 
nted  at  Cologne  with  Martha  and  otht n  {Mart, 
Usuaid.).  [C.  H.] 

SAURCI,  COUNCIL  OF(Sauiuciaccm  Coh- 
CXLiCM),  iuD.  589,  aUowinff  Droct^gisile,  bishop 
of  Soissona,  to  return  to  hu  diocese,  from  which 
he  had  been  driven  hj  the  bishops  of  his  prorince 
for  drunkennesa  four  jmn  before  (Mansi,  ix. 
1009).  [K.  8.  Ff.] 

8AVINA,BT.   [Sabiiia(2).] 

8CAPULABE.  A  garment  to  eorer  the 
shoalders  (Kapulae),  specially  in  n^  among 
monks.  The  Rale  of  St.  Benedict  provided  tbnt 
his  monks  were  to  hare  a  aoapuhre  propter  opera 
(c,  55,  Patrol,  Ixvi.  771).  This  regulation  is 
cited  in  the  letter  written  to  Charlemagne  by 
Paul  the  deacon,  acting  on  behalf  of  Theodemar, 
abbot  of  Monte  Cassino  {Patrol,  zcr.  1588).  The 
writer  adds  that  the  dress  in  question  is  worn 
by  almost  all  rustics  in  that  country.  It  appears 
therefore  during  the  hours  of  work  to  have  re- 
placed the  hood  or  cowl,  as  being  shorter  and 
more  convenient. 

We  mny  compare,  as  more  or  less  equivalent 
to  it  in  Greek,  ia^d\a$os^  hrw/dotf,  hrmfjJZtovj 
icegrvfwriw.  See  especially  Menard's  notes  to 
the  Concordia  Regutantm  (o.  62,  Patrol,  ciii. 
1231>  [R.  S.] 

6CEPTBE.    [CcxBOHATioii.] 

SCEUOPHTLACIUH.  Another  name  for 
the  Diaoonicum,  or  sacristy,  as  being  the  reposi- 
tory of  the  ntensils  for  divine  service,  rk  Upa 
CM^ni,  and  the  vestments  of  the  priests,  from 
which  they  were  brought  by  the  deacons  before 
'the  commencement  of  the  rites,  and  to  which 
they  were  carried  back  again  by  the  same 
minister  after  their  conclusion,  or  daring  the 
dnging  of  the  poet-communion  hymn  {Chron* 
•JUexandr,  p.  892;  CoteL  m  Const.  Apost.  lib. 
viti.  c  12 ;  Ooar,  ^ticAo^.  p.  16 ;  Pallad.  Vit.  S. 
Cirysost.  92).  The  ancient  liturgies  contain 
special  prayers  to  be  said  by  the  ministers  in  this 

Slaoe.  That  of  St.  James  gives,  c^x^  Ktyo/iitmi 
¥  r^  ffKtuo^vXMci^  furk  rV  iw^XiMnr.  In  the 
scenophylacia  of  the  chief  churches  were  de- 
positied  copies  of  the  imperial  edicts  and  laws 
^{Noxfdl,  Justin,  8,  Edict,  1,  in  Praefat,).  (See 
Dooaage,  Constaniinop,  Christian,  lib.  iii.  {  87.) 
[DiAC^NicuM.]  [E.  v.] 

6QEU0PHTLAX.  An  ecclesiastical  officer 
in  the  Eastern  church  corresponding  to  the 
sacrists  in  the  Western,  to  whom  was  committed 
the  charge  of  the  vessels,  utensils,  and  vestments 
belonging  to  divine  service.  Such  an  officer  is 
spoken  of  as  KtiffnXddpxvti  ^^Xa|  r&p  KMifitikit^y 
(Soz.  7/.  E,  V.  8),  ^^Xa{  r&p  Upmr  Ktnifi\l»w 
(Eustath.  Vit,  S.  Eutych,  §  8),  or  wporwr  rk 
triet^  rns  4KK\ii<rias,  The  authorities  given  by 
Ducange  {evb  wc,)  shew  that  though  the  care  of 
the  sacred  iiimiture  was  more  commonly  entrusted 
to  a  deacon,  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  presbyter 
to  hold. the  office.  The  church  of  St.  Sophia  at 
Constantinople  had  a  large  number  of  sceuophy- 
laces  attached  to  it,  some  of  whom  were  presbv- 
ters,  some  deacons,  others  readers,  of  whom  the 
chief  was  ddled  6  /i^yas  irKcvo^^Xa^.  These  were 
ndneed  by^Heraclios  (610-^1)  to  Un,  four 


presbyters,  and  six  deacons  (Codin.  de  Offic  pu 
112,  ed.  Bonn).  The  **  great  scenophylax  **  was 
always  a  leading  ecclesiastic.  Codinus  places 
him  {}hid,  c  1)  in  the  first  rank  of  the  officers  of 
the  church,  having  a  scat  in  the  holy  synod  with 
the  patriarch  himselC  Macedonius  was  sceuo- 
phylax  when  he  was  elected  to  the  see  of  Con- 
stantinople (I'^^^xl*  I^<^^*  -^'  ^'  "•)•  When  th« 
Etriarch  celebrated,  the  great  icenophylax  stood 
fore  the  scenophyladum,  and  supplied  him 
with  all  that  was  needfnl  for  the  services- 
vessels,  books,  candles,  &c.  It  was  also  his  duty 
to  take  care  of  the  ecclesiastical  utensils  of 
churches  deprived  of  their  bishop  by  death,  and 
to  see  that  all  the  churches  of  the  city  had  what 
was  needful  for  divine  service  (Gretser,  ^naotoi. 
ad  Codin,  p.  112 ;  Soioer,  svb  mc).  [£.  V.] 

8CH0LA  CANTORUM.  At  Rome,  in  early 
days,  there  was  established  a  school  for  the 
education  of  youths  in  ecclesiasticaT  chant  and 
sacred  learning,  who  should  be  able  to  aing  the 
solemn  offices  at  the  several  churches  of  the  dty 
on  great  occasions.  It  was  governed  by  an 
officer  of  great  dignity  and  oonaideration  in  the 
city,  who  was  variously  called  primioeriusy  prior 
s(Mas  cotttorum,  or  simply  cantor.  The  origin 
of  this  school  has  been  sometimes  thought  to  be 
due  to  Hiianis  (o6.  a.D.  467),  the  successor  of 
Leo  the  Great  in  the  see  of  Rome.  Sometimes 
it  is  traced  to  pope  Sylvester  (Bona,  Iter,  Lit.  L 
XXV.  20).  In  the  liflB  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great, 
however,  written  by  John  the  Dnoon,  the  crea- 
tion of  the  school  is  expressly  attributed  to  this 
great  reformer  of  the  church's  song  himsclL 
In  any  case,  St.  Gregoir  endowed  the  adiool— 
which,  if  it  existed  before,  depended  on  a  com- 
mon fund — and  constructed  a  reeidenee  for  it. 
His  aim  appears  to  have  been  to  abrogate  the 

{practice  which  hitherto  had,  in  some  degree  at 
east,  prevailed,  of  the  ministers  and  deacons 
themselves  executing  (often  inefficiently,  as  it 
appears)  the  singers'  part.  (See  Cbnc  JZom. 
A.D.  595;  DscreL  Greg,  cap.  i.)  From  Rome 
the  institution  spread  to  other  churches,  so  that 
by  the  time  of  Charlemagne  we  find  mention  of 
a  schola  oatUorvm  at  Lyons  (Ledrad.  AreMtpisc. 
Lwjd,  in  Ep,  ad  Car,  Mag.}.  In  this  school  of 
Lyons  several  became  so  learned,  says  their 
archbishop,  that  they  could  even  instruct 
others.  It  was  Pipin,  the  father  and  predecessor 
of  Charlemagne,  who  first  took  measures  for  the 
introduction  of  Roman  chanters  into  France  to 
instruct  the  Galileans,  who  appear  to  have  been 
far  less  skilled  in  the  execution  of  their  church 
music.  In  a  letter  of  Paul  I.  to  PipIn,  the 
writer  has  handed  to  posterity  even  the  name 
of  the  master  of  one  singing-eohool  thus  estab- 
lished, as  Simeon,  who  is  described  as  sdkoiM 
oanforum  Priori,  Amongst  the  several  echools 
which  thus  came  into  being,  that  of  Mets 
seems  speedily  to  have  acquired  distinction. 
For  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  we  find  this 
boast  of  a  Frank  monk,  that,  "in  proportion 
as  the  Roman  chant  surpassed  that  of  Metz,  *o 
that  of  Metx  surpassed  that  of  the  other 
schools  of  the  French.**  Charlemagne  himself 
ordered  the  establishment  of  such  schools  la 
suitable  places  throughout  his  empire,  with  the 
object  of  setting  bishops  and  presbyters  free 
from  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  music, 
and  so  enabling  them  to  execute  their  offices 
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with  the  greater  seemliness  and  dignity  a{l<»r  the 
Roman  model  ("  sicnt  psallit  Romana  ecclesia  **). 
A  school  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  appears 
to  have  existed  in  Africa  two  hundred  years  before 
Gregory  the  Great.  In  the  Arian  persecntions, 
twelre  of  the  children  of  such  a  school  were 
tortured  to  make  them  renounce  the  orthodox 
faith,  and  were  much  thought  of  at  Carthage  for 
the  strenuous  resistance  which  they  made  (Bona, 
JRer.  Lit.  I.  xxr.  20). 

The  course  of  instruction  is  described  in  the 
phrase,  ''pueri  in  cantu,  lectione,  et  moribus 
sacris  instituebantur,"  and  the  life  of  the  house 
by  "  in  communi  vivebant  **  {Petr.  Episc,  Urb.  m 
Schol,  ad  VU,.  Leonis  IV,}.  To  the  instruction 
Charlemagne  adds,  '*  computum,  grammaticam  ** 
(capit.  i.  72). 

Persons  who  afterwards  rose  to  distinction 
were  members  of  the  school.  Sergius  I.,  on 
coming  to  Rome  as  a  youth,  was  put  into  the 
Schola  Cantorum  —  <<  quia  studiosus  erat  et 
capax  in  officio  cantilenae"  (Anastasius,  Ftt). 
The  same  writer  records  a  similar  history  of 
Sergius  II.,  Gregory  II.,  Stephen  IIL,  and 
Paul  I. 

In  the  time  of  Stephen  VI.  we  find  that 
the  house  of  the  Schola  Cantorum  *'  used  for- 
merly to  be  called  Orphanotrophium."  This 
term  may  perhaps  indicate  that  the  house  also 
served  as  a  receptacle  for  the  destitute  children 
who  fell  to  the  care  of  the  -church.  By  the  time 
of  pope  Sergius  II.  (a.D.  844)  it  appears  that 
the  house  of  the  Schola  Cantorum  had  fallen 
into  a  state  of  dilapidation  from  its  excessive 
age  C'prae  nimia  vetustate  paene  in  ruinam 
posita  atque  contracta  ").  Pope  Sergius  restored 
it  to  a  better  condition  than  ever.  {Sergii  VitOy 
■ap.  Labbe,  vii.  1796  D,  ed.  Par.  1671.) 

The  intention  was  that  the  Schola  Cantorum 
should  absorb  all  gifted  boys — *'  in  quacumque 
schola  reperti  fuerint  bene  psallentes  pueri, 
tolluntur  inde  et  mittnntur  in  Schola  Cantorum  " 
(rubric  in  Salzburg  pontifical,  ap.  Martene  I. 
viii.  xi.  ordo  9).  Martene  infers  from  a  decree 
of  Gregory  the  Great  that  the  school  included 
subdeacons  and  other  inferior  ministers  (De  Ant, 
Eccl.  Sit.  IV.  V.  15).  Gregory,  however,  does 
not  explicitly  say  so  (lib.  iv.  ep.  44). 

An  im|>erial  constitution  of  Louis  the  Pious 
is  indirectly  a  witness  to  the  influence  exercised 
by  the  Schola  Cantorum.  It  is  p\  ing  directions 
for  the  reverent  execution  of  the  Psalms  in 
divine  service ;  and  in  order  to  secure  this  end, 
senior  brethren  of  unexceptionable  life  are  to  be 
appointed  *'  to  be  in  turns  with  the  Schola  Can- 
torum at  the  prescribed  time"  (Ludovici  Pii 
R'form.  Ecd.  de  Beguh  Clerioorum,  cap.  xxiv. 
ap.  Idelchior  Goldastus,  ed.  Frankf.  1673,  tom. 
iii.  p.  217> 

The  Schola  Cantorum  at  Rome  appears  not  to 
have  furnished  the  choir  on  all  great  occasions ; 
for  example,  not  at  the  Stations  (when  the 
regkmarii  did  it)  nor  at  the  Lateran  Church,  but 
only  when  the  pope  officiated — **  alii  (subdiaconi) 
qui  dicuntur  Schola  Cantorum,  qui  cnntant 
tantnmmodo  quando  summus  Pontifex  celebrare 
ronsuevit "  (Martene,  de  Antiq.  Eccl.  Bit.  I.  iii. 
^).  At  ordination  in  the  city  of  Rome,  the  schola 
repeated  the  litany  and  sang  the  Introit  (Salz- 
burg pontifical,  ap.  Martene,   L   viii.   zi.   ordo 

9.) 

The  praecentors  of  the  responsories  were  in 
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the  Roman  church  taken  from  the  Schola  Can- 
torum. Thomaaius  quotes  from  a  MS.  anti- 
phonary  of  the  Vatican  Library  a  st^itement 
that  *'the  usage  was  for  the  master  of  the 
school  to  point  out  to  each  individual,  the  day 
before,  what  responsory  he  was  to  sing  in  the 
night  office."  [H.  T.  A.] 


SCHOLASTIC  A,  Feb.  10,  virgin,  sister  of  St. 
Benedict ;  commemorated  at  Castrum  Cassinum 
{MarU  Usuard.,  Notker.,  Wand.).  [C. H] 

SCHOLASTICUS.  (a)  The  title  of  a  class 
of  Roman  lawyers  or  advocates  in  the  4th  and 
5th  cenftries,  against  whose  exactions  and  extor- 
tions from  their  clients  provisions  are  enacted  in 
the  C-odex  Theodos.  (Lib.  viiL  tit.  10 ;  tom.  ii.  p. 
598,  edit.  1665> 

(b)  There  is  a  passage  in  the  writings  of 
Gregory  the  Great  in  which  the  composition  of 
the  Roman  canon  of  the  mass  is  attributed  t^ 
a  certain  scholasticus  {Epiat.  ad  Johan.  Episc. 
Syracuaanumj  lib.  iz«  ep*  zii*  indict.  2).  It  is 
disputed  whether  the  word  as  here  used  is  the 
proper  name  of  an  otherwise  unknown  individual, 
or  whether  it  refers  to  a  member  of  the  bodr  of 
professional  men  called  *' Scholastici "  (Bona, 
de  Sebua  Liiurg.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xi.). 

(c)  The  instructor  of  the  younger  members 
of  a  monastery  was  called  *' Scholasticus,"  or 
'*  Caput  scholae."  The  position  and  duties  of 
this  office  are  described  by  Thomassinus  ( Vetus 
et  Nova  Ecdes,  DisciplinOf  edit.  1706,  vol.  i. 
p.  865).  [F.  E.  W.] 

SCHOOLMASTER  (Jfa^&to'  Scholae,  Schol- 
astictu,  CajMt  Scholae^  Capischdus  (in  France 
sometimes  Capisoolits).  Very  few  Christians 
during  the  first  four  centuries,  appeared  to 
have  belonged  to  the  profession  of  the  ''  gram- 
matici "  or  the  "  rhetores,"  as  teachers  of  the 
traditional  pagan  learning.  Of  this,  the  com- 
parative rarity  of  Christian  monumental  in- 
scriptions which  distinguish  the  name  recorded 
as  that  of  a  "  grammaticus "  is  significant 
evidence.  Passionei  [InscrlHoni  antiche  (Lucca, 
1763),  p.  115]  gives  one  of  these  .rare  excep- 
tions; and  Martianus,  a  presbyter  of  the  sect 
of  the  Novatians,  is  mentioned  by  Socrates  (iT.  E. 
iv.  9)  as  teaching  ypafifiariKobs  \Syovs  to  the  two 
daughters  of  the  emperor  Valens.  But,  in  general, 
the  necessity  under  which  those  who  adopted 
this  profession  found  themselves  of  expounding 
the  pagan  mythology  and  observing  the  pagan 
festivals,  seems  to  have  deterred  the  Christian 
teacher  from  entering  upon  such  a  career  [see 
Schools,  II.]. 

The  appointed  teacher  of  a  school,  from  the 
5th  century  onwards,  whether  monastic  or  epis- 
copal, was  generally  known  as  the  ^scholasti- 
cus," or,  in  France,  as  the  "  capischolus,"  or 
"  capiscolus."  In  the  cathedral  schools  he  war 
always  selected  from  the  body  of  the  canons, 
(among  whom  he  was  known  as  '*  Caput  Scholae  " 
or  "  Magister  Scholae  "),  and  was  generally  one 
of  the  senior  members,  and  one  whose  character 
and  life  were  especially  approved  (Keuffei,  Hist. 
Scholanun^  pp.  248-249).  The  *'Masister 
Scholae "  is  mentioned  among  seven  officials 
at  the  church  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  known  us 
the  **  hebdomadarii,"  who,  in  tun,  once  a  week, 
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were  called  upon  to  celebrate  **inajorem  miMam*' 
rMartene,  de  Ant  Eoc,  Rit^bm^  i.  120). 

[J.  B.  M.] 

SCHOOLS.  Education  amonj^  Chmtian  com- 
mnnities  daring  the  first  eight  centuries  succes- 
aivelj  assumes  four  very  distinct  phases.  First, 
as  limited  to  instruction  in  the  spedal  tenets  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  altogether  dissociated  from 
secular  education ;  secondly,  as  combined  with 
pagan  culture,  and  aiming  at  a  partial  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  traditions  of  that  culture  with  its 
own;  thirdly,  as  altogether  abandoning  any 
such  attempt,  and  restricting  itself  to  religious 
doctrine,  and  to  the  acquirements  dirvtly  sub- 
servient to  the  purposes  of  the  clerical  or  the 
monastic  life;  fourthly,  as  resuming  in  some 
measure  the  earlier  and  more  liberal  conception, 
and  manifesting  an  activity  productive  of  im- 
portant after-results. 

I  Of  the  Christian  Inshop  of  the  primitive 
Church  it  was  required,  not  only  that  be  should 
himself  bs  ^  apt  to  teach,"  but  also  that  ha 
should  proride  for  th«  s]nritual  instruction  of 
his  fiock.  For  this  purpose  he  was  wont  to 
select,  after  the  custom  of  pagan  philosophers, 
those  among  his  disciples  who  by  superior  ac- 
quirements and  the  possesion  of  the  faculty  of 
teaching  leemed  specially  qualified  for  the  work. 
The  method  of  instruction  was  catechetical,  and 
a  good  specimen  of  its  character  and  range 
will  be  found  in  the  Kar^x^*^  ^wnQoyiiimPi 
or  lectures  to  catechumens,  delivered  in  A-D.  348 
by  Cyril,  aflerwards  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  when 
still  only  a  presbyter  (Migne,  Patr,  Series 
Graeca,  xxxiii.  356).  The  subjects  of  his  dis- 
courses, such  as  the  Seeond  Csming  of  Christ, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Incamatiun,  Divine  Prori- 
dence,  &c.,  shew  that  they  were  designed  for 
those  who  had  passed  beyond  the  elementary 
stage  of  doctrinal  knowledge.  Augustine,  in  like 
maimer,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  was  accus- 
tomed to  draw  around  him  in  his  episcopal 
house  the  most  promising  of  the  younger 
clergy,  and  instruct  them  in  the  Scriptures, 
those  who  had  been  thus  privileged  being  spe- 
cially sought  a(lei»to  fill  the  different  offices 
of  the  Chi^ich  in  Africa  (Possidiu^  Vita  Aug, 
c.  zi.). 

From  this  method  of  systematic  instruction  by 
the  bishop,  the  school  as  a  distinct  institution 
was  a  natural  development.  Of  their  organ- 
isation and  method  of  instruction  an  account 
will  be  found  under  Cati-x^humexs  ;  and  a  full 
description  of  the  must  celebrated  of  their 
number  in  Alixandria,  Catechetical  School 
OF.  Origen,  when  driven  from  Alexandria, 
founded  such  a  school  at  Caesarea  in  Palestine ;  it 
fell  into  decay,  but  was  restored  by  his  friend 
Pampiiilns,  Vho  bestowed  on  it  a  valuable 
library  (Eusebius,  U.  E.  vu.  27  and  30).  Other 
examples  are  perhaps  to  be  recognised  in  a 
school  established  at  Jerusalem  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  about  the  year  209,  over  which 
Cyril,  above  mentioned,  subsequently  presided ; 
in  that  which  Rhodon  (the  last  teacher  of  the 
school  at  Alexandria')  founded  in  the  reign  of 

•  That  the  oatecheiioal  school  of  Alexandria  had  ceased 
to  exist  with  the  close  of  the  flftb  oeniiirir  spjkeant 
M  Guerlks  points  out,  to  be  a  necessary  inferencs  from 
Gaesiodorus,  Prwtf.  od  ds  ItuL  JHo,  LiU.  Migne,  Putr. 
UX.UY. 
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Theodosios  the  Great  at  Sida  in  Pamphylk 
(Guerike,  Schd.  Alex.  i.  118);  in  that  which  it 
has  been  supposed  Irenaeus  founded  at  Lugda- 
num  (Langemark,  Hiit.  Caieok,  i.  108) ;  and  in 
that  which  Tertullian  {do  BaptUuto^  c  18) 
appears  to  imply  existed  at  Carthage  in  the  3rd 
century. 

Of  such  institutions  the  one  at  Alexandria 
may  be  accepted  as  the  type,  and  from  that  dis- 
tinguished centre  Christian  education  mainly 
derived  its  inspiration  during  the  first  three 
centuries.  In  Alexandria  itself,  howerer,  the 
instruction  soon  advanced  beyond  the  purely 
dogmatic  character;  the  dangers  with  which 
the  faith  was  menaced  by  Jewish  and  psgso 
opponents,  and  by  the  heresies  of  the  Gnostics 
almost  necessarily  imposing  on  the  Christian 
teacher  the  obligatitm  of  assuming  a  wider  range 
both  of  culture  and  teaching. 

With  respect  to  the  foregoing  kind  of  instmo- 
tion,  it  is  important  to  observe  generally  that  it 
forms  a  chuacteristic  feature  of  early  Chiis- 
tianity,  the  education  of  youth  being  oanfded  te 
the  mhustera  cf  religion.  Among  pagan  com- 
muniliea,  whether  Greek  or  Roman,  the  functions 
of  the  priestly  otfice  were  limited  to  the  super- 
intendence of  religious  ceremonial  or  the  inter- 
pretation of  signs  and  oracles  ;  of  any  instruction 
of  the  people  in  the  traditions  of  their  faith  vc 
find  no  trace. 

II.  The  views  expressed  by  the  earlier  teachen 
of  the  Church  with  respect  to  the  abstract  valoe 
of  pagan  learning  are  somewhat  vague  and  often 
conilicting  in  character.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  the  general  conditions  under  which  Chris- 
tianity existed  at  this  period  were  such  as  to 
render  any  attempt  at  founding  separate  schools 
of  general  instruction  uuadvisable  if  not  impos- 
sible. Those  parenta,  therefore,  among  the 
Christian  community,  who  could  afford  the 
expense,  sent  their  sons  to  the  gynmaeiumf  under 
the  care  of  a  paedagogus,  to  ahare  with  pagaa 
youth  the  ordinary  instruction  of  the  time.  Tlui 
fact  is  one  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in 
any  endeavour  to  estimate  the  inflnences  under 
which  the  teaching  of  the  earlier  Fathers  was 
conceived. 

In  the  first  oentury,  interoontse  with  Greece 
had  already  somewhat  extended  the  narrow 
limits  of  Uoman  education  both  in  Italy  and  in 
Gaul  (Horace,  Sat ,  L  vi.  71 ;  Epp.  II.  ii.  41), 
and  the  elementary  acquirements  of  rea^ng, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  were  followed  by  a 
certain  amount  of  instruction  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature.  Quintilian  (1*  ^  ^^^ 
indeed,  advises  that  such  instruction  should 
precede  the  study  of  the  Latin  tongue,  inasmuch 
as  a  command  of  the  latter  could  be  acquired 
without  any  formal  teaching  whatever ;  and  we 
Jearn  from  Tacitus  (de  Claris  Orat,  c  29)  that, 

robably  with  the  same  view,  it  was  cnstomarr 

or  the  children  of  the  wealthy  to  hare  a  Greek 
nurse. 

In  the  days  of  the  empire  schools  were  of  two 
kinds — an  elementary  and  a  higher  grade.  At 
the  elementary  school  (that  of  the  *'  gramnoa- 
tista,"  **  magister,"  or  "  litteratoT,"  styled  by 
Tertullian  {de  Pallio,  c.  5)  "  litterarnm'priniut 
informator  *')  the  scholars  were  taught  to  reed 

I  intelligently,  and  with  correct  accent uaUon  the 
poets  and  orators  (Quint.  L  L  24 ;  I.  viii.  1). 
and    also    acquired    a   certain    kaowledge  of 
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grammar  (S>.  I.  iv.  22).  A  higher  degree  of 
inat  ruction  was  imparted  at  the  schools  of  the 
"  gramroaticus  '***  and  "  rhetor."  The  former  (ex- 
plained difficulties,  expounded  the  plots  of  plays 
and  poems,  and  gave  outlines  of  histories 
(**  quaestiones  explicet,  historias  exponat,  poem- 
ata  enarret,"  ib.  I.  ii.  14),  while  the  scholars 
translated  passages  from  Greek  into  Latin  and 
then  back  again  into  Greek.  Under  the  guidance 
of  the  rhetor  they  composed  themes  and  declama- 
tions (chiefly  lifeless  and  mechanical  imitations 
of  standard  authors),  the  whole  training  of  thes^ 
schools  being  almost  exclusively  conceived  with 
reference  to  the  requirements  of  the  forensic  orator 
(Tadtua,  de  Claris  Orat.  c  35 ;  Suetonius,  de  darts 
Rhet.  c.  1 ;  Pliny,  Ep,  i.  13 ;  v.  3  ;  vii.  17  ;  viii.  12 
and  26).  The  authors  studied  were  chiefly 
Homer  ^nd  Vergil ;  the  lyric  poets,  especially 
Horace,  Menander,  and  Terence;  the  Sentences 
of  Publius  Syrus;  the  orators,  Demosthenes, 
CiceVo,  and  Uaius  Gracchus ;  the  historians, 
Thucydides,  Cato,  and  Sallust.  Beyond  this  no 
scheme  of  study  has  ccme  down  to  us,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  teacher  selected  his  authors  at 
his  own  discretion. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  education  that 
prevailed  throughout  the  more  dvilised  parts  of 
the    empire  during  the   first  three   centuries. 
Liberally  aided  and  endowed  by  the  state  in  suc- 
cessive enactments  of  Hadrian,  Marcus  Aurelins, 
Vespasian,   Valentinian   I.,  Gratian,  and  Theo- 
doeius,  it  was  far  too  generally  diffused  and  too 
essential  a  condition  of  success  in  social  and 
public  life  to  admit  of  its  rejection  by  the  Chris- 
tians of  those  days.     The  recognition  of  Chris- 
tianity  by  the  state  does  not  appear  to  have 
produced  any  sudden  change  in  these  conditions. 
The  schools  of  the  empire,  as  they  were  termed, 
not  only  continued  to  exist,  but  maintuned  their 
traditions  of  education  unmodified.     At  Athens, 
where  the  two  schools  (one   for   rhetoric,   the 
other  for  philosophy)  founded  by  Marcus  Aure- 
lios   represented  a  kind    of   university,    were 
gathered  many  of  the  most  aspiring  intellects  of 
the  time.     Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen,'  St.  Basil,  and  the  emperor  Julian  attended 
the  same  school,  and  perhaps  sat  together  on  the 
aame  bench  (Baronius,  iii.  687  ;  Basil;  Ep.  146). 
The  author  of  the  Greek  Life  of  Gregory  tells  us 
tiiat  he  and  Basil  culled  the  flower  of  rhetoric 
while  avoiding  the  falsity  of  the  art  (Migne, 
Series  Graeca,  xxxv.  256).     He  also  states  that 
their   studies  included    grammar,    philosophy, 
music,  geometry,  and  astronomy. 

The  system  of  instruction  pursued  at  Athens 
seems  to  have  formed  the  model  for  the  higher 
instruction  throughout  the  empire.  A  similar 
though  less  famous  school  at  Rome,  founded  by 
the  emperor  Hadrian,  was  known  as  the  Athe- 
naeum. Here,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Hadrian  the  sophist  taught 
with   great  success,  and  after  him,  Aspasius. 
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»  U  is  Unportsnt  to  remember  that  throngbont  ovr 
period  the  term  **  grammatleut "  denoted  something 
Biodi  more  than  a  teacher  of  grammar  in  the  modern 
aense,  being  really  equivalent  to  a  teeeber  of  MUs- 
leUres.  See  Orafenban,  Gesek.  d.  dassisehen  Phiklogie 
im  Altertkum,  Iv.  62.  53;  MuUlnger,  Sekoolt  </  Charles 
ths  f'Ttatt  pb  11. 

e  See  his  poem  de  Vita  Mea,  tat  a  description  of  his 
college  career  at  Athens. 


(Phileet.  Vitae  Sophist.  589,  627).  HiUm,  on 
aocount  of  a  like  culture,  claimed  the  appellation 
of'"  Novae  Athenae,"  and  in  the  time  of  Theo« 
done  the  Great  (a.d.  454-526)  would  appear  to 
have  still  been  distinguished  by  its  forensic  orators 
(Cassiod.  Variae,  viii.  19).  Cremona  and  Ber- 
gamo enjoyed  a  like  though  inferior  reputation. 
The  whole  of  southern  Gaul  was  equally  famous, 
the  schools  at  Marseilles,  Autun,  Lyons,  Bor- 
deaux, Toulouse,  and  Narbonne  being  especially 
celebrated.  Those  of  Carthage  were  the  resort 
of  most  students  who  aspired  to  distinction  either 
as  grammarians  or  rhetoricians.  On  the  death 
of  the  eminent  grammarian  Euanthius  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  362,  one  Chrestus  was  sent  for 
from  Africa  to  fill  the  vacant  chair  (Eusebius, 
Chron.  ad  ann.). 

The  office  of  instructor  in  pagan  schools  would 
appear  to  have  been  proscribed  by  the  fathers 
of  the  church  on  account  of  its  intimate  con- 
nexion with  the  religious  belief  and  practice  of 
paganism  .*  '^  Quaerendum  autem  est,  says  Ter- 
tttllian,  ^  etiam  de  ludi  magistris  et  de  caeteris 
professoribus  litterarum,  imo  non  dubitandum 
affines  illos  esse  multimodae  idololatriae  "  {de 
Idol.  c.  10 ;  Migne,  Patrol,  i.  673-675).  The 
pagan  schoolmaster,  he  goes  on  to  say,  was  con- 
stantly under  the  necessity  of  referring  to  the 
gods  of  the  pagan  mythology,  of  explaining  their 

f genealogies  and  prerogatives,  and  observing  their 
estivals.  At  the  feast  of  Flora,  it  was  customary 
to  adorn  the  schoolroom  with  garlands ;  the  first 
payment  of  a  new  scholar  was  devoted  to  Minerva ; 
the  new  year,  the  feasts  of  the  Seven  Hills  and 
the  summer  solstice  were  all  made  occasions  for 
the  presentation  of  gifts  from  the  scholar  to 
the  "  ludi  magister." 

When,  however,  it  came  to  a  question  of  the 
lawfulness  of  attendance  at  these  schools  on  the 
part  of  the  learner,  even  Tertullian  shrank  from 
interdicting  the  advantages  of  ordinary  education 
to  Christian  youth :  *'  Quomodo  repudiamns  saecu- 
laria  studia,  sine  quibus  divina  esse  non  pos- 
sunt  ?  "  (»&.).  He  accordingly  decides  that  the 
Christian  scholar  may  frequent  these  schools 
under  the  plea  of  necessity,  and  he  enjoins  him 
to  take  the  good  and  to  reject  the  bad,  ^  even  as 
one  who  knowingly  receives  poison  from  another 
who  knows  it  not,  but  refrains  from  drinking  it.'* 
<*  Hence  it  was,"  observes  Dr.  Newman,  '*  that  in 
the  early  ages  the  church  allowed  her  children  to 
attend  the  heathen  schools  for  the  acquisition  of 
secular  accomplishments,  where,  as  no  one  can 
doubt,  evils  existed,  at  least  as  great  evils  as  can 
attend  on  mixed  education  now.  The  gravest 
fathers  recommended  for  Christian  youth  the  use 
of  pagan  masters  ;  the  most  saintly  bishops  and 
most  authoritative  doctors  had  been  sent  in  their 
adolescence  by  Christian  parents  to  pagan  lecture 
halls  "  {Idea  of  a  University,  p.  9).«* 

During  the  first  three  centuries,  therefore,  the 
Christian  parent  justified  himself  in  sending  his 
sons  to  pagan  schools  on  the  ground  of  simple 
necessity ;  and  while  Christian   doctrine    was 


«  Of  the  diflweDtduamela  through  which  the  Christian 
teadker  of  liis  daj  acquired  insimctioo,  GhryMMtom  Is  a 
good  illnstralion,  having  been  educated  in  religions 
knowledge  ty  his  mother,  in  rhetoric  bf  IJhanicis,  in 
phlknopby  by  Andrsgatbiaa,  and  finally  inatraded  in 
Christian  doctrine  by  Miletlua,  Diodoma,  and  Karterlns 
(see  Klhn,  AeU.  ckristh  Sekukm,  9.  ffO> 
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taught  by  Christian  teachers,  tecular  knowledge 
waj  sought  in  the  ordinary  channels  (Assemann, 
Blblioth,  Orient.  III.  U.  923).  But  in  the  mean- 
time, the  far  more  ditBcult  question  of  the 
detiirability  of  studying,  at  any  period  of  life,  the 
productions  of  pagan  genius  and  learning,  was 
debated  with  considerable  ardour,  and  at  the 
time  that  Christanity  received  the  recognition  of 
th^e  state,  remained  still  undecided.  While  a 
Cyprian  insisted  on  the  wide  distinction  between 
Christian  doctrine  and  pagan  philosophy  {ad 
Anton.  Migne,  iii.  782),  a  Celsns  reprociched  his 
Christian  antagonists  with  their  hostility  alike 
to  learning,  wisdom,  and  thought  (Origen,  ado. 
Cela.  bk.  vi.).  At  Alexandria,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  study  of  pagan  authors  was  warmly  defended. 
Clemens  dtes  in  its  defence  the  words  of  Christ 
(John  zr.  1-10),  which  imply  that  the  rine  must 
be  trained  and  pruned,  and  the  soil  cultivated, 
aul  argues,  that  as  the  physician  who  studies 
other  arts  is  thereby  better  qualified  for  the  pro- 
fession of  his  own,  so  the  Christian  who  fami- 
liarises himself  with  other  modes  of  thought  will 
be  all  the  better  able  to  distinguish  the  alloy  of 
error  from  the  fine  gold  of  truth  {StrouL  i.  9 ; 
Migne,  Series  Graeca,  riii.  739).  These  views, 
says  Dr.  Newman,  were  advocated  in  the  early 
church,  "  not  with  the  notion  that  the  cultiva- 
tion which  literature  gives  was  any  substantial 
improvement  of  our  moral  nature,  b/at  aa  thereby 
opemn  f  the  mind  and  rendering  U  suscepiibU  of  an 
appeal;  not  as  if  the  heathen  literature  itself 
had  any  direct  connexion  with  the  matter  of 
Christianity,  but  because  it  contained  in  it  the 
scattered  fragments  of  those  original  traditions 
which  might  be  made  the  means  of  introducing 
a  student  to  the  Chiistian  system,  being  the  ore 
in  which  the  true  metal  was  found"  {Ariana^ 
p.  88). 

It  appears  to  be  beyond  doubt  that,  notwith- 
standing isolated  protests,  the  education  of  the 
clergy  throughout  the  foorth  century,  and  even 
after  that  time,  continued  to  be  or  this  more 
liberal  character.  Besides  the  conspicuous 
instances  already  noted,  we  find  Jerome,  in  a 
remarkable  letter  to  the  monk  Rusticus,  speaking 
of  the  education  of  the  latter  as  ha^'ing  been 
commenced  iu  Gaul  and,  completed  at  Rome,  *'  so 
that  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  discourse  might 
attemper  the  copiousness  and  elegance  of  the 
Gallic  "  (Migne,  xxii.  935).  Of  Jerome  himself 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  he  received  instruction  at 
Rome  from  Donatus  the  grammarian  (ib,  xziii. 
472).  Lactantiua(t  aft.  317),  Amobius  (f  circ. 
300),  Ambrose  (f  397),  Augustine  (t -430), 
Hilary  of  Poitiers  (f  367),  educated  at  his  native 
city,  Hilary  of  Aries  (f  449X  Sidonius  Apolli- 
naris  (f  489),  Salvian  (f  495),  are  all  examples 
of  ancient  writers  and  ecclesiastics  who,  while 
strenuous  defenders  of  Christian  doctrine,  had 
received  their  intellectual  training  in  schools 
which  followed  the  traditions  of  pagan  culture. 

In  the  meantime  the  growing  importance 
attached  by  the  church  to  the  whole  question 
of  education,  is  attested  by  the  language  of  its 
most  eminent  teachera.  "  Parents,"  says  Chrysos- 
tom,  *'  will  inquire  carefully  when  they  hire  a 
herdsman,  as  to  his  fitness  for  the  work,  but 
will  take  little  trouble  when  engaging  a  tutor 
for  their  children,  although  there  is  no  function 
of  greater  importance  than  this  '*  {Horn,  in  Matt, 
ed.  BB.  vii.  605). .  Elsewhere  (i6.  zi.  159),  he 


says  that  a  good  education  is  the  best  legicy 
that  a  parent  can  bequeath  to  a  son. 

This  increased  interest  in  the  subject  was  tbe 
natural  result  of  the  fact  that  the  task  of 
educating  the  young  now  began  to  be  more  and 
more  confided  to  the  clergy.  .  We  find  tkst 
Julian,  when  at  Macellum,  was  instructed  in 
the  Scriptures  by  rots  M^i^yqreuf  rvv  ayiuv 
TfKbpAv  (Sozomen,  v.  2);  and  ^according  to 
Socrates  (i7.  E,  iv.  9)  the  two  daughters  of  the 
emj>eror  Valens  were  instructed  by  Martianut,  a 
presbyter  of  the  sect  of  the  Novatians,  in 
grammar^ — Ypoftfutrtjco^s  K6yovs» 

The  policy  of  Julian  (a.d.  361-36 1)  undoubtedly 
tended  to  precipitate  the  decisive  struggle  as 
well  as  to  embitter  all  subsequent  discussion  of 
the  question.  He  appears  to  have  noted  with 
dbpleasure  the  growing  influence  of  the  Chris- 
tian teacher,  and  to  have  sought  to  convert  the 
scVuples  of  the  church  with  respect  to  pagsn 
literature  into  a  pretext  for  excluding  her 
ministers  from  all  share  in  secular  education. 
The  Christian,  he  asserted,  if  really  conviDced 
that  the  deities  whom  the  great  writers  of 
antiquity  worshipped  were  unworthy '  of  such 
adoration,  could  hardly  be  a  fit  expounder  of 
the  pagan  literature.  To  expound  Homer  atid 
at  the  same  time  denounce  what  Homer  held  to 
be  most  sacred  and  venerable,  was  malevolent 
and  base.  He  accordingly  advised  the  Christian 
teachers  to  restrict  themselves  to  the  work  of 
the  catechists,*  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  "to 
expounding  Matthew  and  Luke  in  the  churches 
of  the  Galileans "  {Ep.  42;  ed.  Heyler,  p.  81). 
According  to  Socrates  {H.  E.  iii.  12  ;  Migne, 
Series  Graeca,  Ixvii.  412),  he  also  enacted  a  Isw 
excluding  Christians  from  the  work  of  public  io* 
struction,  and  the  motive  he  himself  assigned 
for  this  enactment  is  especially  deserving  of 
note,  namely,  thai  by  being  thus  prevented  frtm 
acquiring  dialectical  skill  they  might  be  rendered 
incompetent  to  contend  in  argument  with  their 
pagan  antagonists. 

The  short  reign  of  Julian  was  succeeded  by 
that  of  Valentinian  I.  (a.D.  364-367),  who  pro- 
claimed general  religious  toleration,  and  that 
of  Gratian  (a.d.  367-383),  who  was  the  avowed 
defender  of  Christianity.  The  former,  in  the 
year  364,  rescinded  the  prohibitory  law  of 
Julian  (Cx/.  Tlieod.  ed.  Haenel,  p.  1322);  while 
the  latter,  aided  by  Ausonius,  who  was  of  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  had  taught  both  as  a  grammarian 
and  a  rhetorician  at  Bordeaux,  reorganised  the 
schools  of  the  empire,  and,  as  far  as  it  lay  in  his 
power,  sustained  and  invigorated  the  traditioiu 
of  pagan  education  (ib.  vi.  tit.  13 ;  Haenel,  p.  545 ; 
see  also  pp.  1321,  1322). 

A  certain  dislike  and  suspidon  of  the  dialectic 
art  is  discernible  from  a  very  early  period  in 
the  church.  Irenaeus,  alluding  prolmbly  to  the 
Basilidians,  complains  of  those  who  oppose  the 
faith  with  an  Aristotelian  word-choppiog 
(minutiloipuum%  and  excess  of  refineBoeat  in 
argument  (ado,  Haer,  ii.  zviiL  5).  TertuUiaa 
styles  Aristotle  "  miser "  on  account  o^  his 
invention  of  the  traditional  logic  (dis  Praescrip, 
c  7).     Atlyinaaiuft,  in  his  treatise  oa  the  Nicene 

•  "  Inter  quae  4^ral  iUad  inclanetw  quod  ^tocere  Teiott 
magistros.  rfaetoricois  et  gnunntatJoori  Chrfetiaimg,  ol 
transls^ent  ad  numlnum  caltum  *  (Ammian  Jaancdlisv 
XXIY.  iv.  20), 
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decrees,  tpeaks  of  Theognottns  as  advancing 
certain  opinions  with  respect  to  the  divine 
nature,  not  as  his  deliberate  conviction,  but  by 
way  of  exercise  in  argument — &s  i¥  yvfivatrlif 
i^trdaaSj  and  implies  that  Origen  sometimes 
wrote  with  a  like  design,  &s  (nr&v  jcoi  yufiyd(a0if 
(Migne,  Series  Graeca,  zxr.  181  and  183). 
£u8ebius  speaks  of  those  who  *'are  ignorant  of 
Christ  and  adulterate  the  faith,  seeking  for  that 
figure  of  the  syllogism  which  will  best  support 
their  heresy  "  (£r.  E,  v.  27).  Jerome  contrasts 
the  *'  campnm  rhetorid  eloquii,"  the  '*  tendiculae 
dialectorum,"  and  the  **  Aristotelis  spiueta" 
with  the  plain  and  simple  language  of  Scripture 
(ado.  Ifelvid.  Migne,  zxiii.  185).  Socrates  repre- 
sents Aetius,  the  Arian,  as  relying  in  argument 
on  the  categories  of  Aristotle  (ff.  E.  ii.  25 ; 
Higne,  Series  Graeca,  Ixvii.  297  ;  »ee  also  H,  E, 
V.  10,  and  Sozomen,  H.  E.  vii.  12).  «*The  two 
Gregories,"  says  Dr.  Newman  {Arians,  p.  30X 
**  Basil,  Ambrose,  and  Cyril,  protest  with  one 
voice  against  the  dialectics  of  their  opponents : 
and  the  sum  of  their  declarations  is  briefly 
expressed  by  a  writer  of  the  4th  century 
(Epiphanins,  Haer.  Ixix.  69),  who  calls  Aristotle 
<  the  bishop  of  the  Arians.' "  Even  so  late  as 
the  seventh  centurv  we  find  Theodoms  Rhai- 
tnenids  declaring  that  his  opponent  Severus  of 
Antioch  estimated  a  theologian  according  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  categories,  and  *'  of  the  other 
refinements  of  pagan  philosophy"  (de  Inoam, 
Higne,  S.  G.  xd.  1504). 

In  the  East,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  the 
Greek  and  the  Oriental  mind  towards  subtle 
disquisition,  this  dialectical  culture  appears  to 
have  held  its  ground  much  longer  than  among 
the  Latin  races.  Socrates  the  historian,  who 
practised  as  an  advocate  in  Constantinople, 
recommends  the  cultivation  of  the  art  as  a 
means  of  defeating  the  enemies  of  the  faith  with 
their  own  weapons,  espedally,  he  adds,  as  the 
Scriptures  themselves  do  not  teach  logic  (jBT.  E. 
iii.  16).  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Doryleum  in  the 
jear  441,  had,  according  to  Evagrius,  taught 
rhetoric  in  the  public  schools,  and  availed  him- 
self of  his  knowledge  of  the  art  in  the  refutation 
of  Eutyches. 

Amoni?  the  earliest  authoritative  utterances 
marking  the  transition  from  the  pagan  to  the 
Christian  theory  of  education  b  that  of  St. 
Basil,  who,  in  his  tr^tise  irphs  rohs  Ntovs 
(c  2),  distinctly  adopts  the  monastic  axiom  that 
all  oui'  actions  in  this  life  are  to  be  conceived 
■a  preparatory  to  the  next.  He  nevertheless 
incnlcstes  a  certain  degree  of  attention  to  the 
beat  writers  of  antiquity  as  sources  from  whence 
precepts  of  excellent  morality  may  be  gathered  ; 
citing  as  a  precedent  the  example  of  Moses,  who 
wras  learned  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians 
(cc.  .3  and  4 ;  Acts  vii.  22). 

The  language  of  the  Apoatolioai  ConsHiuiionSt 
on  the  other  hand,  which  were  designed  for  the 
injstmction  of  catechumens,  is  authoritative 
against  the  reading  of  pagan  authors.^  They 
•njoin  the  Christian  disdple  to  ^  refrain  from 

■    —  '    

f  The  inoongrulty  between  these  precepts  sod  those 
of  5c  Basil,  addrettei  to  the  tame  clou  in  the  ChrUtian 
C9mJti».unU]f,  nuy  perhaps  sfford  an  argument  of  M>me 
weifcbc  in  ooiinexlon  with  the  alleged  but  disputt'd 
antiqolty  of  these  writings.  [.See  Ai'Obtolical  Oohsti- 
TDXiva-j 
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all  the  vritmffi  of  the  heathen*'  (ApoH.  Const, 
i.  6  ;  Cotele'rius,  PaL  Apost,  i.  206).  [PRO- 
uiuiTBD  Books.] 

The  influence  of  Ambrose  (bishop  of  Milan,. 
A.D.  374-897)  on  the  literary  spirit  of  his  age 
was  comparativelv  slight,  but  his  writings 
suffidently  attest  his  familiarity  with  the  best 
Latin  writers  of  antiquity.  ^ 

With  Jerome  the  case  is  altogether  diflerent, 
and  the  effect  of  his  views  on  the  subsequent 
history  of  Christian  culture  probably  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  father,  Augustine  not  excepted. 
At  Rome  the  pupil  of  Donatns  the  grammarian 
and  of  Victorinus  the  African  rhetoridan,  a 
scholar  at  the  imperial  school  at  Treves,  an 
attendant  on  the  lectures  of  Apollinaris  (the 
eminent  bishop  of  Laodioea)  at  Antioch— his  early 
training  and  associations  must  have  strongly 
inclined  him  to  regard  with  favour  the  literature 
of  pagan  antiquity.  His  original  sentiments 
are,  indeed,  clearly  attested  by  his  own  writings ; 
and  during  his  ascetic  retirement  in  Syria  he 
was  often  wont  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  his 
vigils  by  the  perusal  of  Plautus  and  Cicero. 
But  the  divine  warning,  communicated  as  he 
believed,  in  a  dream,  recalled  him  to  a  sense 
of  his  error,  and  determined  him  to  abandon 
such  studies  and  to  restrict  himself  to  the 
sacred  authors  (Ep,  ad  Euetoch,  Migne,  xxii. 
416).f  So  far,  however,  as  we  are  able  to 
gather  his  more  mature  sentiments  on  this 
question,  Jerome  would  appear  to  have  held  that 
the  study  of  pagan  literature  was  a  necessary  part 
of  edtuxrtionj  but  that  its  continued  and  ardent 
pursuit  by  those  who  had  embraced  the  monastic 
or  clerical  life  was  inconsistent  with  their 
profession.  He  condemns,  for  example,  with 
severity  those  ecclesiastics  of  his  day,  who,  while 
neglecting  the  Prophets  and  the  Guspels,  in- 
dulged in  comedies  and  amatory  poetry,  ^*et  id 
quod  in  pueris  necessitatis  est,  crimen  in  se  faoere 
voluptatis "  (ad  Damasum,  ib,  xxii.  76).  It  is 
obvious  from  this  passage  that  Jerome  held  that 
in  youth  the  reading  of  authors  like  Terence  and 
Vergil  was  a  nectssity,  a  concession  which  may 
fairly  be  interpreted  as  implying  that  it  was  still 
the  practice  of  Christians  to  send  their  sons  to 
schools  of  the  kind  already  described.  Even 
after  his  adoption  of  the  monastic  life,  at 
Bethlehem  (a.d.  886),  we  find  him  instituting, 
in  connexion  with  the  monastery,  a  school  for 
boys,  whom  he  himself  instructed  in  grammar, 
in  the  classical  authors  (espedally  Vergil),  and 
even  in  the  Latin  poets  (Ebert,  Oesch,  d.  ohristlich' 
lat  Lit,  p.  182).  As  regards  his  own  early 
education,  he  himself  tells  us  (ad  Domnionemj 
Migne,  xxii.  237)  that  he  had  studied  the 
Commentaries  of  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  on 
Aristotle  and  the  Introduction  of  Porphyry; 
while  in  his  Apologia  adversus  Bufinum  (i.  16  ; 
»6.  xxiii.  472)  he  assumes  that  his  former  friend 
had  read,  when  a  boy,  the  Commentaries  of  Asper 
on  Vergil  and  Sallust,  those  of  Vnlcatius  on  the 
orations  of  Cicero,  those  of  Victorinus  ov  the 
dialogues  of  the  same  writer  and  on  Terence, 
those  of  Donatns  on  Vergil,  and  those  of  other 
commentators  on  Plautus,  Lucretius,  Horace, 
Persius,  and  Lucan.     As  this  obviously  implies 

g  A  predsely  similar  experience  is  recorded  of  Caesarius 
of  Aries  by  hb  biographers,  and  was  followed  by  a  like 
resuU  cMigne,  Patr.  IxvU.  Ib04).. 
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the  study  of  the  amthon  themseWee,  H  ii  evident 
that  at  the  cleee  of  the  4th  century  a  great 
proportion  of  the  claMtcal  writan  were  atill 
read  with  oonaiderable  care. 

In  hii  letter  (drc  A-D.  897)  to  Magnus  (a 
Roman  rhetorician  who,  at  the  instigation  of 
Rif  ffinus,  had  Tentured  ta  ask  Jerome  why  he  so 
often  introduced  allusions  to  profane  literature 
in  his  writings^  we  are  presented  with  what 
may  be  termed  the  stock  arguments  whereby 
such  culture  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  clergy 
has  been  defended  erer  since  his  time.  He 
alleges  that  eren  Moees  and  the  prophets  borrow 
somewhat  from  the  **  books  of  tne  Gentiles." 
He  quotes  the  opening  yersea  of  the  first  chapter 
of  Proverbs,  Titus,  i.  12,  and  the  other  Pauline 
quotations  from  Aratus  and  Meaander  as  further 
examples.  Then  he  brings  forward  the  justifi- 
cation  afibil^ed  by  Cyprian,  Origen,  Eusebius, 
Apoliinaris — **lege  eoa,  et  inrenies  nos  com- 
paratione  eomm  imperitissimos ;  "  he  refers  to 
Joseph  as  and  Phito,  and,  finally,  cites  the 
precedents  set  by  Quadratus,  Justin  Martyr, 
Dionysius,  Tatian,  Irenaeus,  Clemens,  Origen,^ 
Basil,  Gregory  Nazianaen,  Amphilochius,  £c.— 
*'  qui  omnes  in  tantum  philoeophorum  doctrinis 
atque  sententiis  suos  resardunt  Hbros,  ut  nescias 
quid  in  ilHs  primum  admirari  debeas,  eruditionem 
saeculi,  an  sdentiam  Scripturamm."  in  the 
Latin  Church  he  brings  forward  the  examples 
of  TertalKan  Minudus  Felix,  Amobius,  Hilary, 
and  Jurencus,  and  finally  forestalls  the  possible 
objection  that  such  learning  was  only  resorted 
to  in  controversies  with  pagan  antagonists,  by 
observing  that  it  is  apparent  in  nearly  all  the 
writings  of  those  whom  he  has  named  (od 
Magnum,  Migne,  xxiL  426-430). 

It  is  questionable,  however,  whether,  with 
advandng  age,  Jerome's  views  did  not  assume  a 
third  and  yet  more  -austere  phase.  We  find 
him,  for  example,  recording  with  manifest  exul- 
tation the  neglect  into  which  the  philosophy  of 
paganism,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  was  already  fall- 
ing (Migne,  xxvi.  487),  while  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (vi.  4)  he 
unsparingly  rebukes  those  bishops  and  presbyters 
who,  instead  of  instructuig  their  sons  in  the 
faith,  make  them  study  pagan  authors,  read 
comedies,  and  sing  coarse  songs,  and  this,  too, 
at  the  cost  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  offerings 
of  the  devout  poor  thus  finding  their  way  into 
the  hands  of  the  grammarian  or  rhetoridan  to 
be  lavished  on  proftme  and  even  immoral  in- 
dulgences (Migne,  xxvi.  666). 

The  views  of  Augustine  much  resembled  those 
of  Jerome,  but  his  literary  sympathies  were  less 
ardent.  He  altogether  condemned  the  lighter 
literature  of  antiquity,  and  in  his  Confeasioru 
Q.  17)  he  refers  With  penitential  contrition  to 
the  pleasure  which,  in  his  youthful  days,  he  had 
taken  in  the  study  of  the  Latin  poets.  The 
slight  evidence  of  a  certain  care  for  letters,  such 
as  his  anxiety  for  the  formation  of  a  library 
(Ep.  2S1,  Migne,  xxxiii.  1026),  and  thesolidtude 
which  he  is  said  by  Possidius  (Tttfa,  c.  31)  to 
have  shewn  for  its  preservation  afler  his  death 

i>  If  tiie  date  assigned  to  this  letter  by  the  Benedictine 
editors  be  oorrect,  this  mention  of  Origen,  after  the  die- 
pule  with  Hu<Bnos  with  respect  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
AieAaodrioe  teacher,  is  soniewbat  remarkable.  (See 
Ebert,  OttcKa.  vJu-Mliek-M,  JAU  p.  aw.) 


do  not  certainly  prove  anything  with  respect  to- 
classical  authors.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  nn- 
deniable  that  the  sanction  of  Augustine  vss 
given  in  very  expKdt  tenns  to  the  study  of 
rhetoric  and  to  thai  of  the  graver  writers  of 
antiquity ;  and  two  passages  in  hb  d$  Dodrma 
C/aiaticma  became  "  lod  dassid  "  in  later  ^^ 
whenever  it  was  sought  to  defend  the  study  of 
pagan  literature  in  lie  Church.*  Of  these,  the 
first  enforices  the  precept  that  the  writings  of 
the  philosophers  of  paganiam,  wherever  they  ars 
fonoMi  enforcing  what  is  in  agreement  with  the 
faith,  may  safely  and  advantageously  be  adapted 
to  the  Christian  use,  just  as  the  Israelites,  when 
they  went  forth  from  Egjrpt,  though  they  left 
behind  them  the  idols  and  superstitions  of  their 
masters,  took  with  tiiam  the  gold  and  the 
raiment  (ii.  40 ;  Migrne,  xxxiv.  63).  The  secoad 
passage  (iv.  2)  points  out  the  value  of  a  know- 
ledge of  rhetoric  to  the  Christian  preacher. 

III.  The  course  of  events  after  the  death  of 
Augustine,  when  Gaul,  Italy  and  Africa  alike 
beoune  the  prey  of  the  barbarian,  involved  the 
overthrow  of  the  imperial  schools.  From  this 
time,  at  least  in  the  two  first-named  countries, 
the  professiott  of  the  grammarian  and  the 
rhetoridan,  as  that  of  a  distinct  class,  appears  to 
have  gradually  died  out,  while  the  cnltare  which 
they  represented  survived  only  in  a  few  rare  and 
isolated  instances  among  Christian  writers  Mad 
scholars,  who,  like  Claudius  Marina  Victor, 
Sedulius,  Pomerius  of  Lyons,  Prosper,  ClaudioB 
Mamertas,  and  Avitos  of  Yienne,  sought  to  pre 
to  thdr  discourses  a  certain  rhetorical  embelUsh* 
meat,  or  still  cultivated  the  art  of  original 
composition.  Whatever  of  education  contipacd 
to  exist  am<«g  the  laity  rarely  comprised  kny« 
thing  more  than  reading,  writing,  and  ordinary 
computation.  The  work  of  imparting  thU 
elementary  instruction  was  carried  on  chiefly  in 
the  episcopal  or  cathedral  schools  which  bishops, 
by  virtue  of  their  office,  were  required  to  insti- 
tute in  the  chief  dty  of  thdr  respective  dioceses, 
in  order  that  youths  might  be  educated  for  the 
priestly  office  and  the  laity  recdve  a  certua 
grounding  in  the  knowledge  of  the  faith.  The 
considerable  political  power  which,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  6th  ostttury,  the  eptsoond 
order  still  retained  in  Southern  Qanl  enabled 
them  effectually  to  protect  these  institutiaDS. 
In  the  year  529,  at  the  coundl  of  Vaison,  we 
have  evidence  that  it  was  sought  to  raise  the 
standard  of  education  among  the  clergy  by  re- 
quiring that  priests  in  chaise  of  pariahea,  aocord- 
ing  to  the  custom  of  Italy,  should  recdve 
**  readers  *'  into  thdr  houses  and  educate  them 
there  (Sirraond,  i.  226).  It  appears  to  be  s 
legitimate  inference  from  the  foregoing  canoa 
that,  prior  to  the  Lomhard  invasion,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  clergy  in  Italy  was  carried  on  is 
a  regular  and  systematic  manner,  and  that  an 
endeavour  was  made  to  introdnoe  a  oorrespottdiog 
system  into  Gaul. 

The  conquest  of  Africa  by  the  Vandals  {£Jk 
429)  does  not  appear  to  have  been  attended  by 


1  CoBB|wre  with  these  pessages  Qusiodonn,  de  Bat 
Div.  Lift,  c  38  (Xlgne.  i'atr.  Ixx.  &54>,  and  Bafeasai 
Mauma,  de  JnUOuHaim  fterieumm  (Opera,  ed.  ColTeaff. 
vi.  41):  tb«  Utter  qaoting  Augustine  without  any 
acknowledgment,— a  Ikaqueat  piactke  te  the 
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remits  equally  unfaronrable  to  letters.  The 
Catholic  party  sutifered  cruel  persecutions,  but 
their  Arian  antagonists  were  avowedly  friendly 
to  learning,  and  Carthage  still  preserved  her 
reputation  as  one  of  the  chief  schools  of  the  em- 
pire. Salvian  speaks  of  the  city  as  famed  both 
for  philosophy  and  the  cultivation  of  all  the 
liberal  arts  (de  Ovb,  Dei^  bk.  viL,  Migne,  liii. 
161).  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  treatise  of 
Martianus  Capella,  a  rhetorician  of  Carthage, 
de  Nuptiis  Philologiae  et  Mercwrii,  et  de  Septan 
Artibus  L&ercUUms,  Libri  Novem,  was  composed 
before  or  after  the  Vandal  invasion,  but  long  after 
the  author's  time  it  continued  to  enjoy  an  ex- 
tensive popularity  as  a  manual  of  instruction. 
This  fact  is  alone  significant  evidence  of  the  per- 
manence o{  a  certain  pagan  element  in  educa- 
tion; for  the  treatise,  owing  to  its  q>eculative 
character,  was  always  regarded  by  the  Latin 
Church  as  a  dangerous  book  (aee  Mullinger 
(J.  B.)  J£iit.  of  thg  UnioertUy  of  Camljridge,  L 
23-26).  Felicianus  appears  as  an  eminent 
teacher  of  grammar,  whose  school  was  fre- 
quented both  by  the  sons  of  the  Vandals  and 
those  of  Roman  extraction  (Dracontius,Pfi(ur/.  ad 
HyUm.).  Dracontius  himself  was  a  poet  of  no 
mean  ability  in  the  reign  of  Oundamund  (a.o. 
4S4-496);  and  the  Christian  mother  of  Fulgentins 
is  said  by  his  biographer,  Ferreolus,  to  have 
caused  her  son  to  commit  to  memory  the  whole 
of  Homer,  together  with  large  portions  of 
Menander.  After  this  early  training  in  Greek, 
Fulgentius  was  initiated  into  Latin  literature, 
and  pursued  the  study  with  the  combined 
advantages  of  home  instruction  and  attendance 
at  one  of  the  grammar  schools  of  Carthage — 
<*domo  edoctus,  artis  etiam  grammaticae  tra^ 
ditur  auditorio  "  (Migne,  Ixv.  119). 

With  the  advance  of  the  6th  century,  the 
study  of  pagan  literature  and  the  traditions  of 
pagan  education  had  become  yet  further  circum- 
scribed in  Latin  Christendom,  and  the  oft-quoted 
lament  of  Gregory  of  Tours  (''periit  studium 
litterarum  ")  may  be  accepted  with  little  reser- 
vation as  regards  his  own  country.  The  monastic 
traditions  of  education  alone  survived,  although, 
at  the  same  time,  it  b  evident  that  they  were 
sustained  with  some  vigour,  and  that  schools  for 
youth  (probably  of  the  kind  that  Caesarius  of 
Aries  had  instituted  and  promoted  in  Aquitaine) 
were  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Clotaire  II. 
(A.D.  613-628X  and  of  Dagobert  (a.d.  628-^38X 
which  excited  the  emulation  of  other  lands.  We 
learn,  for  instance,  on  the  authority  of  Bede, 
that  Sigebert,  king  of  the  East  Angles  (iuD.  635), 
being  anxious  on  his  return  from  exile  ''to 
imitate  the  good  institutions  which  he  had  seen 
in  France,"  '^  set  up  a  school  for  youth  to  be 
instructed  in  literature,  and  was  assisted  therein 
by  bishop  Felix,  who  came  from  Kent,  and  who 
provided  him  with  masters  and  teachers  after 
the  maimer  of  that  country  "  (Baeda,  E,  H.  iii. 
18  ;  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Hisi,  AngL  bk.  iii. ; 
Sarile,  Script  332).  Evidence  again,  hereafter 
to  be  noted,  is  also  to  be  met  with  of  the  survival 
of  a  higher  culture  in  Italy,  Africa,  and  Spain. 

After  the  tim«  of  the  (higenistic  controversy, 
there  is  to  be  discerned  in  the  Western  Church 
a  growing  disposition  not  only  to  look  with 
distriut  oa  all  secular  learning  as  tending'  to 
encourage  speculations  which  too  often  ended 
ia  heterodoxy,  but  also  to  adopt  a  theory  of 
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Scriptural  interpretation  which  involved  a  dis- 
paraging estimate  of  the  collateral  aid  which 
such  learning  might  supply.  In  the  Institu^ 
tionet  and  CoUatione$  of  the  celebrated  Cassian, 
the  combination  of  these  views  is  clearly  to  be 
discerned.  Cassian  adopted  the  Alexandrine 
theory,  and  taught  that  beyond  the  gramma* 
tical  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  there  lay  hidden 
a  succession  of  deeper  meanings,  the  tropoloo 
gical,  allegorical,  and  anagogical,  which  re- 
vealed themselves  only  to  the  sanctified  and 
purified  intellect  {ItuL  v.  24;  ColL  viu.  3). 
The  importance  of  hia  adoption  of  these  views 
lay  in  the  fact  that  he  was  also  the  author  of 
a  new  rule  of  monastic  life  and  education  in 
the  West,  and  that  consequently  those  com- 
munities which  accepted  this  rule  (and  they 
appear  to  have  included  the  majority  of  the 
monasteries  in  Gaul  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries) 
cannot  but  be  looked  upon^as  dominated  by  a 
narrow  and  illiberal  conception  of  learning.  For 
a  time,  indeed,  under  the  influence  of  a  genuine 
enthusiasm,  they  rose  superior  to  their  traditions. 
The  monastery  of  St.  Victor  at  Marseilles,  founded 
by  Cassian  himself,  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as 
a  school  of  education*  That  of  St.  Honorat,  on 
one  of  the  Lerins  group  of  islands,  was  yet  more 
celebrated,  and  the  **  Studium  Insulanum,*'  under 
Vincentius,  was  famous  as  a  centre  of  semi-Pela- 
gian doctrine  in  the  5th  oenturv.  Eucheriua, 
bishop  of  Lyons  about  ▲.D.  449,'  when  writing  to 
Salonius,  speaks  of  the  latter  as  having  received 
instruction  in  thu  school  from  Hilary  of  Aries, 
Salvian,  and  Vincentius,  in  all  branches  of  reli- 
gious knowledge  {Praef,  ad  Saionium,  Migne^ 
F.  773). 

But  the  severe  manual  labour  imposed  by  the 
rule  of  Cassian  (de  Coenob,  Inet.  ii.  3)  alone 
almost  precluded  any  sustained  attention  to 
letters ;  and  the  study  of  the  sacred  text,  the 
acquirement  of  the  arts  of  writing  and  singing, 
together  with  such  a  knowledge  of  the  Computus 
(see  Calendar)  as  would  enable  the  learner  to 
calculate  the  return  of  the  festivals  and  fasts, 
were  probably  the  limits,  but  rarely  exceeded,  of 
monastic  education  under  this  rule.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  import- 
ance attached  by  Cassian  to  the  constant  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  rendered  a  certain  amount  of 
education  obUgatoryj  where  it  had  before  been 
diacretionary  {CoU,  xiv.  10;  liigne,  xlix.  972), 
and  it  may  probably  be  safely  assumed  that 
wherever  after  Cassian's  time  mention  occurs  of 
any  considerable  monastery  in  the  West,  there 
existed  in  connexion  with  such  monastery  a 
school  which  imparted  at  least  such  an  amount 
of  elementary  instruction  as  above  described. 

The  provisions  thus,  laid  down  were  yet  more 
distinctly  enforced  in  the  rule  of  Caesarius  cf 
Aries,  who,  in  addition  to  his  efforts  above 
noted,  for  the  spread  of  education  among  the 
clergy;  required  thai  both  in  the  monasteries 
and  in  the  oonvents  of  his  diocese,  certain 
hours  of  study  should  be  strictly  observed. 
In  the  monasteries  this  time  was  from  the  hour 
of  rising  until  nine  o'clock  (fiegula  ad  MonachoSy 
reg.  14;  Migne,  Pair,  Ixvii.  1100).  In  the  oon- 
vents for  women  it  was  for  two  hours,  from 
six  to  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  {Jieguia  ad 
Virgine8j  reg.  14;  i6.  Ixrii.  1110). 

But  while  such  were  the  tendencies .  of  educa- 
tion in  the  West,  we  find  a  far  more  liberal  coo- 
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cepiion  muntaimng  its  gromid  in  many  of  the 
churches  in  the  East.  In  marked  contrast  to 
the  school  of  Alexandria,  that  of  Antioch  ac« 
qairedf  in  the  4tb  century,  scarcely  less  distinc- 
tion as  a  centre  of  widely  different  teaching. 
The  teachers  of  the  school  of  Antioch  were 
distinguished  by  tke  high  fxtiue  which  they  set 
upon  p^ujan  literaturty  and  had  their  riewf  with 
respect  to  Christian  education  gained  the  ascen- 
dancy, it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church,  and  consequently  of  £urope 
at  large,  throughout  the  middle  ages  would 
have  l^en  materially  modified.  That  the  pro- 
fession of  instructor  in  pagan  learning  did  not 
necessarily  inTolye  a  departure  from  orthodox 
belief  is  attested  by  the  example  of  Malchion, 
a  presbyter  of  the  Church,  and  according  to 
Eusebius  {H,  E.  vii.  29),  *'  head  of  the  profession 
of  the  sophists  in  the  schools  of  pagan  learning 
at  Antioch,'*  but  who  was  also  distinguished  as 
a  refuter  of  the  heresies  of  Paul  of  Samosata. 

It  is,  however,  with  Ludan,  presbyter  and 
martyr  (1311),  that  the  hii»torical  exegesis  of 
Antioch,  in  conjunction  with  a  recognised  school 
of  instruction,  is  first  to  be  trarad  with  certainty. 
(Neander,  Kirchtngesch,  I.  iii.  825).  Lucian,  like 
Origen,  was  famed  as  a  teacher,  and  along  with 
Dorotheus,  educated  a  large  circle  of  illustrious 
disciples  (Nicephorus,  viii.  31 ;  Theodoret,  H,  E, 
i.  5).  He  was  also  connected  with  the  schools  at 
Caesarea  and  Edessa.  When  Meletius  was  driven 
into  exile  by  the  Arisns,  his  see  was  ably  guided 
by  Flavian  (1403),  and  both  of  these  bishops, 
according  to  Theodoret  {E.  H.  ir.  22),  were  the 
instructor*  or  sd risers  of  Diodorus,  from  whom 
the  high  celebrity  of  the  school  of  Autioch,  which 
lasted  from  about  A.D.  370-428,  may  be  held  to 
date.  Diodorus,  although  described  by  Jerome 
as  ignorant  of  secular  learning  {de  VhrU  lUust.  c. 
119),  was  really  a  man  of  wide  and  varied  cul- 
ture, and  the'  instructor  of  b<»th  Chrysostom  and 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  While  distinguished  as 
an  opponent  of  the  ApoUinarian  heresy,  he  was 
also  an  able  defender  of  the  historical  school  of 
Scriptural  interpretation,  a  feature  which  suffi- 
ciently accounts  for  the  hostility  of  Jerome. 
With  the  deposition  and  condemnation  of  Kes- 
torius  (431)  the  reputation  of  the  school  at 
Antioch  appears  to  have  come  to  an  end. 

The  doctrines  taught  at.  Antioch  re-appeared, 
however,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  especially  at  those 
celebrated  centres  of  theological  teaching,  Edessa 
and  Nisibis.  The  history  of  these  two  schools  is 
ringularly  intertwined  and  somewhat  obscure. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  Edessa  was  the 
original  seat  whence  Antioch  first  derived  its 
characteristic  tradition,  and  it  is  beyond  doubt 
that  it  was  here  that  Lucian  received  instruction 
from  Macarius  (Socrates,  if.  E.  ii.  9).  Eusebius 
of  Emesa  was  also  instructed  here,  not  only  in 
religious  knowledge  but  also  in  pagan  learning 
(ib.).  It  is  not  until  the  4th  century  that  Nisibis 
appears  to  have  acquired  distinction  by  the 
teaching  of  Jacob,  its  bishop,  who  was  the  in- 
structor of  Ephraem  the  Syrian.  Ephraem  was 
subsequently  driven  from  Nisibis  and  took  refuge 
in  Edessa,  where  the  school  which  he  founded  or 
.re-established  became  distinguished  for  its  judi- 
cious and  scholarly  principles  of  interpretation 
(Assemann,  i.  38 ;  Socrates,  H,  E.  iii.  6).  After 
the  year  431,  Edessa  became  a  centre  of  Nes- 
torian  doctrine,  and  the  survival  of  these  tenets 


IB  attributed  by  Theodorus  Lector  to  the  activity 
of  this  school.     Its  suppression  in  the  year  489 
by  the   emperor  Zeno,    on  this    very  account 
(Theod.  Lector,  E.  ff.  ii.  49 ;  Asaemann,  i.  406) 
failed  to  bring  about  the  extinction  of  Uie  sect, 
for  its  teadiersf  removing  to  Nisibis,  maintained 
the  same  traditions  ;  and  a  school,  in  which  the 
Commentariea  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  vert 
prescribed  as  sources  of  doctrine  and  all  di- 
vci^enoe  from  his  teaching  was  forladden  under 
the  pain  of  anathema  (»6.  iii  84),  continued  to 
exist  until  the  middle  ages.     Jnnilius  Africanas, 
writing  about  the  year  540,  speaks  of  it  as  a 
centra  of  systematic  religious  instruction,  "ufai 
divina  lex   per  magistroe   publicos,  skwt  apud 
no8  in  mMfMbms  studu*  grammaikxt  ei  rhfetorioa, 
ordine  et  regulariter  traditur"  {Praef.  ad  da 
Fart.  Div.  Leg.;  Migne,  Ixviii.  15).     The  fore- 
going passage  from  Junilius,  who  was  an  African 
bishop,  is  of  twofold  interest,  inasmuch  as  it 
attests  the  continued  existence  and  actirity  not 
only  of  the  school  at  Nisibis  but  also  of  schools 
of  grammar  and  rhetoric  in  Africa  in  the  first 
half  of  the  6th  century. 

Among  others  whose  attention  was  attracted 
to  the  teaching  of  these  remote  schools  in  the 
East,  was  Cassiodoms,  the  eminent  minister  of 
Theodoric  the  Great.  It  was  hu  endeaTour  to 
give  to  monastic  education  a  more  liberal  csst 
than  it  had  received  from  Cassian,  or  than  it 
was  then  receiving  from  his  oontemporarj, 
Caesarius  of  Aries  —the  latter  of  whom,  not- 
withstanding his  efforts  to  promote  the  educa- 
tion of  the  clergy,  was  altogether  adverse  to  the 
stucly  of  pagan  literature.  Cassiodoms  appean 
to  have  succeeded  in  carrying  his  designs  into 
effect  in  connexion  with  the  monastery  which  he 
founded  at  Viviers  in  Bmttium ;  and  we  leani 
from  the  preface  to  his  treatise,  de  InaiitviwM 
Divinarum  Littcranrnty  that  he  had  sought,  is 
conjunction  with  pope  Agapetus,  to  found  4^r- 
tain  chairs  of  Christian'  instruction  at  Reme, 
after  the  fashion,  he  says,  **that  long  existed 
at  Alexandria,  and  that  now  prevails  in  foil 
force  at  Nisibis,  so  that  the  souls  of  the  faithfol 
might  gain  eternal  salvation  and  their  speech 
be  adorned  with  chaste  eloquence  "  (lligne,  Ixx. 
537).  The  schema,  "  lectionis  ordo,"  given  by 
Cassiodorus  himself,  is  also  in  evident  agreement 
with  the  method  and  range  of  instruction  which 
prevailed  at  Nisibis ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  uotiee 
that  among  those  to  whom  he  refers  as  eminest 
promoters  of  Scriptural  instruction  CMntro- 
ductores  Scripturae  divinae  ")  is  Junilius  Afri- 
canus.  Cassiodorus,  however,  goes  on  to  state 
that  the  outbreak  of  war  had  conapelled  him  to 
abandon  the  above  design,  and  that  he  has 
accordingly  put  forth  his  treatise,  which  he 
describes  as  ''a  compend  of  Scriptural  know- 
ledge and  profane  learning."  The  CathuJie  sjttiit 
in  which  his  precepts  are  conceived  is  evident  in 
many  points ;  in  his  adWce  to  the  monks  to 
study  geography,  and  in  the  fact  that  he  hsJ 
caused  Latin  translations  to  be  maile  of  Jcisephns'^ 
History  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  writings  «f 
Theodoret  (c  8).  These  were  placed  in  the 
library  which  he  collected,  and  of  which  his 
treatise  gives  an  account.  We  learn  that  it 
included,  besides  the  canonical  Scriptures  and  the 
Fathers,  the  encyclic  of  the  council  of  CKsl- 
cedon  in  the  version  of  Epiphanius,  Eusebius' 
EcclesiastioeU  History,  that  of  Sozomen  togethsr 
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with  the  wnrks  of  Orosius,  Ammlaniis  Marcel- 
liuus,  &c.  (Mignc,  Pair.  Ixx.  1119-1147).  He 
aI«o  takes  occasion  warmly  to  defend  the  study 
of  ]>agan  literatore,  urging  that  it  is  often  an 
important  aid  to  that  of  the  Scriptures  them- 
Mlves,  and  that  it  had  never  been  the  design 
of  the  fathers  wholly  to  prohibit  it  (ib.  Ixx. 
554).  He  quotes  the  language  of  Augustine  (de 
Duct.  Chrutianoj  ii.  40),  "  See  we  not  how  richly 
laden  with  gold,  and  silver,  and  raiment,  Cyprian 
that  most  sweet  teacher  and  blessed  martyr, 
weut  forth  from  Egypt?  How  also,  laden  in 
like  manner,  Lactantius,  Victorinus,  Optatns, 
and  Hilarius  went  forth  ?  "—and  concludes,  in 
his  own  language,  **  utrasque  doctrinaSy  si  possu- 
mus,  legere  festinemus.  Quia  enim  audeat 
habere  dubium,  ubi  yiromm  talium  multiplex 
praecedit  exeniplnm  ?  " 

Id   the  period  directly   following  upon   the 
invasion  of  the  Lombards  (a.D.  568),  learning  in 
Italy  ebbed  to  its  lowest  point ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time the  foundation  of  the  monastery  on  Monte 
Cassino  (A.D.  529)  and  the  rise  of  the  Benedic- 
tine order  had  inaugurated  a  new  epoch.     The 
rule  of  St.  Benedict  was  a  kind  of  mean  between 
that   of  Cassian   and   that   of  Cassiodorus.     It 
neither  enjoined  nor  forbade  the  study  of  secular 
literature,  but  it   prescribed,  like  the    rule  of 
CaesariuB  of  Aries,  the  setting  apart  of  regular 
hours  fo '  reading.    The  energies  of  the  monk 
were  still  mainly  to  be  given  to  active  labour, 
but  the  grey  dawn  of  the  winter  day  and  the 
meridian  heat  of  summer  were  allotted  to  study ; 
and  in  the  season  of  Lent  the  time  assigned  for 
thia  purpose  was  extended.    With  the  one  excep- 
tion of  Cassian,  Benedict  specified  no  authors, 
bet  only  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
menta,  together  with  such  expositions  thereon  as 
**  the  moat  illustrious  doctors  of  the  orthodox 
faith  and  the  Catholic  fathers  had  compiled" 
{^.  &  BenedicUy  o.  8  ;    ed.  Waitzmann,  p.  32). 
The    interpretation    given    by  Gregory    the 
Great   (A.D.   544-604),  the    ^mirer  and    bio- 
grapher of  St.  Benedict,  to  the  monastic  theory 
was  probably  sufficient  to  exclude,  for  a  time,  all 
attention  to    secular   learning.      Writing    and 
teaching  under  an  exceptionally  vivid  conviction 
of  the  approaching  end  of  the  world — a  consum- 
mation wnich  he  held  to  be  plainly  foretold  by 
the  troubles  of  the  times — he  looked  upon  all 
studies  which  did'  not  directly  conduce  to  the 
pnrposea  of  the  religious  life  as  worse  than  use- 
less.    We  find,  it  is  true,  both  his  biographers, 
Paul  &nd  John,  speaking  in  glowing  terms  of  the 
fiouriahing  state  of  learning  in  Rome  in  his  day. 
But  against  these  doubtful  and  vague  assertions 
of  a  later  age,  we  must  place  the  following  facts : 
(1)  that    according    to    John    {Vita, Mi,    33), 
Gregory  expreaaly    forbade    bishops    to    study 
pagan  Uteratnre ;  (2)  that  he  strongly  censured 
l^i  Jier,  the  eminent  bishop  of  Vienne,  for  instruct- 
ing Sonne  of  his  clergy  in  classical  literature,  an 
employment  of  time  which  he  declares  to  he  tm- 
hcjuming  even  m  a  pioua  layman  {Ep.  xi.  54)  ; 
(3)  that  by  his  own  admission  he  was  himself 
ignorant  of  Greek,  although  he  had  resided  some 
years    at  Constantinople   {Ep,    vii.    30),   and, 
according  to  Paulus  Diaconus  (Vtto,  c'2)  was 
**  second  to  none  in  Rome  in  polite  learning."  As 
a    striking    illustration   of  the  results   of  this 
narrow    conception  of  intellectual  culture,  his 
Mayna  Jfcratia,  or  Expoeition  of  the  Book  of  Job, 
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claims  a  passing  notice,  as  a  work  conceived  in 
the  roost  daring  spirit  of  allegorical  interpre- 
tation, to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  aids  that 
oriental  or  classical  learning  might  have  sup- 
plied and  which  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
restrain  the  unbounded  extravagance  which  cha- 
racterises these  pages.  "  It  may  safely  be  said," 
observes  Milman,  '*that  according  to  Gregory's 
licence  of  interpretation,  there  is  nothing  tehich 
might  not  be  found  in  any  book  eter  written" 
{Zatin  Christianity f  bk.  iii.  c.  7). 

The  unrivalled  influence  exerted  by  Gregory 
over  his  age  is  thus  to  be  traced  in  a  two-fold 
form  in  relation  to  lean^ing:  (1)  as  distinctly 
unfavourable  to  secular  studies ;  (2)  as  favouring 
the  allegorical  method  of  interpreting  Scripture, 
and  thereby  setting  an  example  which  operated 
powerfully  on  the  whole  course  of  mediaeval 
theology ;  for  while  the  monastic  schools  which 
arose  in  England  were  modelled  mainly  on  his 
instructiona,  it  was  from  England,  in  turn,  that 
the  schools  restored  or  founded  by  Charles  the 
Great  in  the  latter  part  of  the  8th  century 
derived  their  method  and  their  traditions. 

It  is  mainly  to  the  efforts  of  Theodore  and 
Hadrian,  in  the  7th  century,  that  we  must 
attribute  that  somewhat  more  liberal  conception 
of  Christian  studies  which  obtained  in  England 
at  this  period.  Both  these  ecclesiastics,  of  whom 
the  one  was  from  Tarsus,  the  other  from  Africa, 
were  Greek  as  well  as  Latin  scholars  (Bright, 
Early  Church  History,  p.  219).  Of  the  system 
of  education  introduced  by  Theodore  it  has  been 
said,  '*  that  it  was  in  principle  substantially  the 
same  as  that  which  now  prevails  "  (Hook,  Ztr^s 
of  the  Archbishops,  L  196).  Theodore  also 
augmented  the  library  at  Canterbury  (Edwards, 
Hist,  of  Libraries,  i.  101).  Of  the  higher  learn- 
ing which  characterised  this  movement,  Aldhelm 
(t  709)  and  Bede  (f  735)  are  the  two  most 
conspicuous  examples.  The  former  was  educated 
by  Hadrian  at  the  monastery  school  of  St. 
Augustine's,  Canterbury,  and  subsequently,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  instituted  a  school 
at  Malmesbury  (William  of  Malmesbmry,  Gest. 
Pont.  lib.  v.).  Aldhelm  was  also  the  founder  of 
numerous  other  monastic  schools  in  Wessex,  and 
we  still  possess  an  account  of  his  system  of 
instruction  (Wright,  Introd.  to  Biog,  Brit,  Litt 
i.  74).  According  to  his  biographer,  Faricius,  he 
was  a  competent  Greek  scholar  (c  I).  He,  how- 
ever, so  far  reflected  the  influence  of  Gregory's 
teaching,  that  he  discouraged  the  study  both  of 
the  poets  and  philosophers  of  antiquity ;  in  the 
inflated  Latinity  whicn  passed  for  scholarship  of 
this  period,  he  intimates  that  the  rude  simplicity 
of  the  gospel  appears  to  him  far  preferable  to  the 
slippery  byways  of  pastoral  poetry  or  the  thorny 
winding  paths  of  philosophy.  (Malmesbury, 
Oest,  Pont,  ed.  Hamilton,  p.  342)l  At  nearly  the 
same  time  that  Aldhelm  was  founding  schools 
in  Wessex,  Felix,  the  first  bishop  of  the  East 
Angles  (a.D.  680),  was  carrying  out  a  similar 
work  in  his  diocese,  where,  says  the  historian, 
**barbariem  gentis  sensim  oomitate  Latina  io- 
formabat "  (ib.  147). 

The  tradition  fVom  Aldhelm  was  handed  down 
by  Albinus  (t  752),  abbat  of  St.  Augustine's, 
Canterbury,  and  the  literary  adviser  of  Bede. 
Albinus  was  instructed  in  Greek  by  Theodore, 
and,  according  to  Bede,  **  knew  the  Greek  tongue 
to    no    small    perfection,    and    the    Latin    at 
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thoroughly  as  the  English,  which  was  his  natire 
iaikgQt"  iS.  H.  T.  20). 

The  extensivt  learning  of  Bede,  which  was  of 
&  yet  higher  order,  was  acquired  partly  under  the 
Uution  of  Benedict  Biscop,  at  the  monasteries 
at  Weannouth  and  Jarrow,  and  partly  at  St. 
Augustine's  at  Canterbury.  Bede  himself  was 
■ulwequently  an  active  founder  of  the  famous 
aehool  at  York,  the  most  distinguished  centre  of 
learning  in  England  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries. 
It  was  successively  presided  over  by  Egbert, 
Eihelbert,  and  Kanbald,  each  of  whom  succeeded 
to  the  archbishopric  of  York ;  but  its  most  dis- 
tinguished teacher  was  Alcuin.  The  school 
l^ppears  to  have  been  open  to  the  secular  clergy 
as  well  as  to  thoae  designed  to  the  monastic  life, 
a  fact  which  may  to  some  extent  account  for  the 
Mberal  character  of  the  studies  pursued  by  the 
acholars  (Mtgne,  Pair,  c  146 ;  d.  845 ;  Stubbs, 
Pref.  to  «tr  /fMMUioMe,  p.  n.).  Alcuin,  who  was 
■ot  a  monk,  was  for  some  time  librarian  of  the 
aathedral  library,  and  in  his  Poima  de  PonU' 
fc^  EoaUmof  Eboraoeiuis  (Migne,  d.  845)  has 
left  us  a  glowing  description  of  its  treasures. 
According  to  his  account  it  was  a  complete  re- 
pository not  only  of  patristio,  but  also  of  Greeic 
and  Latin,  literature. 

Such  was  the  institution  from  whence  the 
Kght  of  Imming  was  transmitted  to  Frankland, 
and  there  handed  down  to  the  middle  ages ;  but 
before  proceeding  to  follow  this  main  path,  as  it 
may  be  termed,  6i  oar  subject,  it  will  be  neces- 
»ry  to  devote  a  brief  attention  to  the  condition 
•f  letters  and  education  in  other  parts  of  Europe 
daring  the  7th  and  8th  oenturies. 

The  tradition  of  important  Christian  schools  in 
Spain  at  a  very  early  period  in  Church  history, 
must  stand  or  ^1  with  that  of  the  early  evange- 
lisation of  the  country  [PjkaAifxaM,  Survival 
OF,  sec.  til.].  It  appears  to  have  suggested  to 
the  author  of  the  spurious  Chrotiioan  of  Dexter 
(ann.  185  and  370),— a  Jesuit  forgery  of  the  17th 
century, — the  statement  that  such  schools  ez- 
bted  in  the  2nd  and  were  restored  in  the 
4th  century;  nor  is  it  easy  to  believe  that, 
under  ecclesiastics  like  Hosius,  the  work  of 
aducation  could  have  failed  to  be  carried  on  with 
vigour.  Lannoy  (de  Sckolit,  &c  c  Ivi.)  observes, 
however,  that  the  school  of  Bracara  (now  Braga 
in  Portugal)  is  the  only  one  of  which  we  have 
any  distinct  mention  prior  to  the  7th  century. 
Thil  school,  where  were  parsued  ^'optimarum 
artium  studuk,**  attained  to  yet  greater  celebrity 
under  its  abbat  Fmctuoaos,  the  contemporary  of 
Isidorua.  In  the  time  of  Isidorus  (▲.D.  570-636) 
a  general  revival  of  learning  throughout  Spain 
appears  to  have  taken  plaoe.  The  great  school 
•f  Seville,  which  had  been  founded  by  his  brother 
and  predecessor  in  that  see,  Leander,  exercised 
considerable  influence  over  education  throughout 
Andalusia.  Isidorus  himself  was  undoubtedly 
the  most  learned  eceledastic  of  the  7th  century 
and  an  active  promoter  of  learning.  He  was 
also  the  founder  of  another  school  in  connexion 
with  a  large  monastery  which  he  built  without 
the  walls  of  Seville.  The  disdpline  of  this  school 
was  remarkable  for  its  severity.  The  scholars 
were  not  permitted  to  go  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  monastery  until  four  years  had  elapsed  from 
their  first  admission ;  and  those  who  evinced  a 
disposition  to  saunter  about  and  neglect  their 
itudiss^  wen  compelled  to  wear  iron  fetters  on 


their  feet  (Rod.  Cerrat.  Vita  IsidoH,  c  xir.;* 
Higne,  Ixxxi.  78).  Discipline  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, was  confined  to  theenonastic  schools,  which 
appear  to  have  sometimes  served  the  pur|N)se  of 
the  modem  reformatory.  We  find,  for  example, 
that  a  decree  of  the  fourth  coundl  of  Toledo 
(a.d.  633),  over  which  Isidorus  presided,  whiU 
enjoining  the  institution  of  schools  for  the  clerg)', 
directs  also  that  refractory  scholars  shall  be 
sent  to  the  monasteries  (Hansiy  x.  626).  The 
first  canon  of  the  second  coundl  of  Toledo, 
A.D.  615,  makes,  likewise,  express  providon  for 
schools  for  the  dergy  under  the  direction  of  the 
bishop. 

Isidorus  says  (Sent.  m.  8)  that  both  prsrer 
and  reading  are  duties  of  the  religious  life,  though 
preference  is  to  be  given  to  the  former.  He 
discourages  the  perusal  of  pagan  literatnre 
(•&.  iiL  13),  and  affirms  that  the  meretridous  art 
of  tbe  grammarian  must  nut  be  preferred  to 
more  nmple  knowledge  (jSb.X,  It  'is,  howerer,  s 
legitimate  inference  nrom  his  Etymoiogiae  (ot 
(higinee,  as  the  treatise  is  sometimes  temie<iX 
that  Indoms  did  not  consider  these  injimctioDS 
to  be  equally  binding  on  the  dergy.  This  latter 
treatise,  along  with  those  of  Boethius,  the  dt 
Artibus  ac  Disdplmis  of  Casuodorus,  and  the 
de  Septan  Arttbus  of  Martianus,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  completing  the  list  of  the  ordinary  text- 
books of  instruction  up  to  the  13th  century. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  Christian 
education  as  conceived  by  Iddorus  rested  on  a 
far  more  liberal  basis  than  that  laid  down  by 
Gregory, — a  £act  in  some  measure  attributable 
to  the  immunity  from  war  and  invasion  which 
Spain,  when  compared  with  Italy,  at  this  time 
enjoyed.  As  regards  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  however,  Isidorus  followed  in  the  steps 
of  Gregory,  a  fact  of  which  his  AUegoriae  adbrds 
decisive  evidence,  and  he  thus  lent  the  wdght  of 
his  high  authority  to  the  perpetuation  of  tl^ 
Alexandrine  tradition  in  the  Western  Church. 

The  extant  writines  of  Braulio  clearly  prove 
that  he  had  profited  largely  by  the  instruction 
of  Isidorus,  and  the  quotations  from  Terence, 
Horace,  Vergil,  and  Juvenal,  which  they  contain, 
shew  a  fair  knowledge  of  Latin  literature. 
Amonglsidorus'  other  pupils  were  Sisebut,  king 
of  the  Visigoths,  and  the  archdeacon  RedemptiUi 
author  of  the  Life  of  St.  Didier.  Braulio,  in  his 
turn,  became  the  founder  of  an  important  school  in 
northern  Spain,  at  the  dty  of  Saragoesa,  and 
among  his  scholars  were  Eugenius,  tlurd  bishop 
of  that  name  of  T(Jedo  (a  writer  whose  metrit^ 
compositions  are  among  the  moat  favourable 
speamens  of  the  literature  of  the  period X  u^ 
Talon,  BrauIio*s  successor  in  the-  see  of  Sara- 
gossa  (Bourret,  VtcUe  okr^  de  SetiUi, 
119-133). 

The  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Saracens 
under  Mnsa,  in  the  year  711,  probably  iuToIved 
the  extinction  of  these  schools,  though  trac«s  «'f 
learning  and  culture  are  discernible  even  after 
this  time ;  but  throughout  the  7th  centurr, 
Spain  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  an  exception  to 
the  intellectual  darkness  that  prevailed  in  We^it- 
em  Europe  and  almost  justifies  the  observ- 
ation ef  the  abb^  Bourret, — ''On  dirait  qve 
toutes  les  muses  se  sont  enfuies  vers  les  birds 
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hoepitalien  du  B^tts,  car  de  U  sealement 
irriTent  les  ^hos  de  la  parole  antique  et  les 
signes  de  la  We  intellectaelle  de  rhamaniU" 
{ib.  p.  203). 

In  the  East,  and  especially  at  Constantinople, 
the  study  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  received  the 
countenance  of  the  state  long  after  the  imperial 
schools  of  the  West  had  ceased  to  exist.     In  the 
year  425,  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  II.,  an  edict 
was  promulgated,  designed  apparently  to  restrict 
the  function  of  public  teaching  to  those  who  had 
been  formally  appointed  to  teach  in  the  Capitol 
at  Constantinople.    Other  teachers  are  forbidden 
to  assemble  their  pupils  *'  in  publicis  magistra- 
tionibus  cellylisque  "  under  pain  of  infamy  and 
banishment  from  the  city,  but  are  allowed  to 
teach  in  private  dwelling  houses,  *'  intra  parietes 
domesticos."    This  edict  has  been  characterised 
by  Finlay  as  a  tyrannical  exercise  of  power,  but 
he  omits  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  same 
measure  makes  provision  for  a  fixed  number  of 
public  instructors,  as  follows:  in  Latin,  three 
**  oratores  **  and  ten  "  grammatici " ;  in  Greek, 
five  **  sophistae  *'  and  one  **  grammaticus  " ;  one 
teacher  of  philosophy  ;  two  of  civil  law.     Each 
of  these  instructors  was  to  have  his  appointed 
''locus,"  probably  a  fixed   place,  in  which  to 
assemble  his  class  (^Cod.  Tfmd,  xiv.  tit.  9 ;  ed. 
Haenel,  p.  1389).    The  suppression  of  the  schools 
of  philosophy  at  Athens,  by  Justinian,  was  pro- 
bably a  blow  aimed  rather  at  heresy  than  at 
learning,  and  the  grammarian  and  rhetorician 
still  'taught,  as  in  Africa^  unmolested,  and  in 
some  instances  with  distinguished  success.    The 
names     of    Stobaeus,    Theodorus    Anagnostes, 
Agathias,  and  Evagrius,  are  sufficient  proof  of 
the   continuance    of   a   certain    cultivation    of 
letters.     The  schools  at  Constantinople,  known 
as  the  oecumenical,  were  also  celebrated,  and 
though    the    drcumstances    under  which    the 
college  of  the  Octagon  in  that  city  was  founded 
are   lost  in  obscurity,  its  existence  in  the  8th 
oeiitnry,    along    with    that    of    an    extensive 
library,  is  sufficiently  established.   "  The  classical 
writers   (^7k^kAioi)  "    says    Donaldson,   ^  were 
taught  with  a  strange  mixture  of  Church  fathers 
and  later  rhetoricians, — Libanius  and  Basil  being 
placed   on  the  same   footing  as    Demosthenes, 
Plutarch  and   Dion  Cassius   being  preferred  to 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  the  commentators  of 
Uermogenes  and  Aphthonius  being  substituted 
for   the   rhetoric  of  Aristotle,  and   Plato  and 
Aristotle  being  seen  darkly,  if  at  all,  through 
the    clouded   glasses  of  Proclus,  Olympiodorus, 
and    Joannes  Philoponus "  {Hist,  of  Greek  Lit, 
iii.  373-374). 

The  accession  of  the  Isaurian  dynasty  (a.d. 
726)  and  the  controversy  respecting  imago 
worship  were  eminently  unfavourable  toietters, 
and  the  emperor  Leo  is  accused  of  burning  both 
the  college  of  the  Octagon  and  its  library. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  century,  however,  a 
considerable  revival  took  place,  and  it  is  evident 
that  no  small  amount  of  literary  culture  pre- 
Tailed.  At  the  commencement  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury the  celebrated  Theodorus  Studites  assembled 
ronnd  him  at  the  monastery  of  Studion  a  band 
of  disciples,  some  of  whom  his  biographer 
describes  as  devoted  to  general  learning,  others 
to  Scriptural  studies,  and  some  to  manual  arts 
(Migne,  Series  Graeca,  xcix.  168).  "A  proof," 
gays  Finlay,  *'  that  learning  was  still  cultivated 
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in  the  distant  parts  of  the  Byzantine  empirey*and 
that  schools  of  some  eminence  existed  in  Greece, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Leo  the  mathe- 
matician, whf^n  a  layman,  retired  to  a  college  in 
the  island  of  Audros  to  pursue  his  studies,  and 
there  laid  the  foundation  of  the  scientific  know- 
ledge by  which  he  established  his  reputatioOk 
After  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  archbiifhop^ 
ric  of  Thessalonica,  the  general  respect  felt  for 
his  learning  obtained  for  him  from  Bardas  Cae* 
sar  the  presidency  of  the  new  university  founded 
at  Constantinople  in  the  reign  of  Michael  IIL 
(A.D.  842-867),  in  which  chairs  of  geometry 
and  astronomy  had  been  established,  as  well  as 
the  usual  instruction  in  Greek  literature."  {HisL 
of  the  Byzantine  Emp,  ed.  Tozer,  ii.  25 ;  for  Leo'a 
attainments  see  Migne,  Series  Graeca,  cix.  199.) 

In  northern  and  central  Italy,  where  the  rule 
of  the  Lombard  supplanted  tluit  of  the  eastern 
emperor,  the  course  of  events  could  not  fail  to 
be  unfavourable  to  learning ;  but  it  b  evident 
that  traditions  of  Gi*eek  culture  lingered  in  the 
south  long  ader  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great. 
In  the  Life  of  John  of  Damascus  there  is  a  re* 
markable  representation  given  by  the  monk  Cos« 
maa  of  his  attainments  and  coarse  of  study.  He 
had  been  captured  by  pirates  when  sailing  from 
Calabria  to  the  east,  and  as  he  stood  exposed  for 
sale  in  the  market>place  of  Damascns,  he  in* 
formed  the  father  of  John  (by  whom  he  was 
subsequently  ransomed)  that  his  speech  had 
been  adorned  by  the  study  of  rhetoric,  his  reason  . 
trained  in  dialectical  methods  and  proofs  ;  that 
he  had  studied  ethics  as  taught  by  Aristotle  and 
Plato ;  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  physical 
philosophy,  arithmetic,  geometry^  music,  and 
astronomy  {rw  kirr4ptf¥  •K9pw^apQif)\  and,  finally, 
had  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  theo« 
logy,  **  both,'*  he  says,  "  as  handed  down  by  the 
Greeks  and  as  the  teachers  of  the  Latin  church 
had  most  clearly  set  them  forth  **  (Migne,  Series 
Graeca,  xciv.  430). 

In  Frankland  a  continuous  state  of  warfare 
sufiiced  to  preclude  much  attention  to  the  edn< 
cation  of  the  people  during  the  rule  of  Charlea 
Martel  and  that  Of  Pdpin  leBref(A.D.  752-768). 
Guizot,  however,  contends  that  in  the  preceding 
century  and  a  half  (a.d.  600-750)  there  is  good' 
reason  for  inferring  the  continued  existence  of 
episcopal  schools  at  Poitiers,  Paris,  Le  Mans^ 
Bourges,  Clermont,  Vienne,  ChAIons-sur-Sadne^ 
Aries,  and  Gap;  while,  besides  the  monastie 
schools  of  St.  M^dard  at  Soissons,  and  that  at 
Lcrins,  he  considers  that  others  are  to  be  traced 
in  connexion  with  the  fouudatiuns  at  Poitiers, 
Ligug^  Ansion,  Luxeuil,  Fontenelle,  and  Sithitt 
{HiiU  de  la  CivUiaat.  ii.  3-4).  It  was  reserved^ 
however,  for  Charles  the  Great  to  initiate  a 
series  of  eiforts  for  the  revival  of  learning,  which 
were  destined  to  be  attended  by  marked  snccesy 
and  long-enduring  results. 

Charleses  regard  for  letters  may  have  been 
derived,  in  the  first  instance,  from  Peter  of 
Pisa,  who  appears  to  have  taught  grammar  at- 
the  court  of  Pdpin  (Alcnin,  Ep,  75);  while 
Paul  us  Diaconus,  the  historian  Leidradus,  a 
Bavarian,  and  TlModulfus,  a  Spanish  Goth,  were 
scholars  with  whom  he  became  acquainted 
during  his  campaign  in  Italy  (▲.D.  774).  But 
in  none  of  these  were  there  combined  the 
attainments  and  the  energy  requisite  for  carry- 
ing out  the  great  work  of  restoration  which 
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Chcrles  hsd  in  view.  In  ihd  year  78*2,  he  is 
accorlingly  to  be  foand  applying  to  Alcuin  of 
York  for  further  assistance.  IJltimatelv  Alcuin 
acceded  to  this  request,  and  on  rejMiiring  to 
Frankland  was  installed  instructor  of  the  palace 
school,  and  also  invested  with  a  general  super- 
intendence of  the  work  of  education  throughyut 
the  realm. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Alouin  was  the 
most  accomplished  scholar  of  his  time,  for, 
besides  considerable  theological  attainments,  he 
was  well  read  in  the  Latin  classics,  and  also 
possessed  a  slight  knowledge  of  Greek ;  but  his 
mind  was  wanting  in  independence  and  origin- 
ality, and  his  proneness  to  lean  on  precedent  and 
authority  inclined  him  rather  to  follow  out  the 
precepts  of  Gregory  the  Great  than  to  seek  to 
impart  to  the  studies  6f  his  age  a  more  liberal 
and  catholic  tone.  This  must  always  be  re- 
garded at  no  slight  misfortune  for  Christian 
education  in  the  middle  ages,  for  the-  almost 
unquestioning  deference  and  obedience  which 
his  learning,  high  character,  and  amiable  dis- 
position won  for  him  from  his  scholars  resulted 
in  an  influence  over  education  in  Frankland  which 
lasted  until  the  rise  of  scholasticism;,  and  may 
even  be  traced  after  the  Renaissance. 

The  palace  school,  which  included  Charles 
himself,  his  fiimily,  and  the  leading  members  of 
his  court,  is  noticeable  as  a  successful  endeavour 
to  nise  the  standard  of  lay  education  at  that 
time.  To  Alcnin's  instructions  we  may  pro- 
bably attribute  the  literary  tastes  of  Lewis  the 
Pious;  while  Adelhard,  Wala,  Einhard,  aiul 
Ricuifus  all  perceptibly  reflect  the  same  in- 
fluence. The  teacher  supplied  his  class  with 
such  knowledge  as  was  to  be  gathered  from  the 
manuals  of  Boethius,  It«idorus,  and  Cassiodorns 
on  the  subjects  of  the  ancient  trwaun  and  quad' 
rirnun.  In  connexion  with  logic  and  astronomy 
this  was  of  a  very  meagre  character,  and  the 
inquiring  intellect  of  Charles  seems,  ^n  these 
branches,  to  have  decidedly  outstripped  the  will- 
ingness or  the  resources  of  his  instructor  (see 
Alcuin,  de  Dialectica,  Migne,  ci.  951-979;  also' 
ib.  c.  275 ;  and  Diimmler,  AJhumianOf  Epp,  98 
to  112). 

«  Aided  by  the  counsels  and  the  pen  of  Alcuin, 
Charles  next  commenced,  in  the  year  787,  an 
endeavour  to  awaken  a  more  systematic  atten- 
tion 1^0  letters  in  the  monasteries  of  his  realm. 
A  copy  of  the  Capitulary  designed  to  promote 
this  object  (that  addressed  to  Baugulfus,  abbat 
of  Fulda)  has  been  preserved,  and  supplies  us 
with  an  important  illustration  of  the  actual 
status  of  education  at  this  period,  the  argument 
for  the  necessity  of  improvement  being  enforced 
by  reference  to  the  uncouth  and  illiterate  diction 
of  the  letters  from  time  to  time  addressed  to 
Charles  by  the  different  monastic  foundations. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  as  further  illustrating  Alcuin's 
theory  of  education,  that  the  desirability  of  the 
proposed  reforms  is  chiefly  insisted  on  on  account 
of  the  aid  that  students  would  thereby  receive 
In  understanding  the  Scriptures  and  those  deeper 
hidden  meanings  which  they  enfold.  **  For  as 
these,"  says  the  Capitulary,  "contain  images, 
tropes,  and  similar  figures,  it  b  impossible  to 
doubt  that  the  reader  will  arrive  far  more 
readily  at  the  spiritual  sense  according  as  he  is 
the  better  instructed  in  learning  "  {(knatitutio 
d$  Scholia  per  singula  Episcopia  et  Monasteria 


insiUuendis,  Baluze,  i.  201-204;  Pertz,  Zc<ig.  I 
523).  Both  the  clerical  profession  and  the 
monasteries  at  this  period  were  largely  recruited 
from  the  servile  class  ;  and  it  marks  the  rising 
estimation  in  which  education  now  began  to  be 
held,  that  another  of  Charles's  Capitularies,  of 
the  year  789,  enjoins  the  clergy  to  seek  fur 
scholars  not  only  among  tha  tons  of  slaves  but 
almost  among  the  sons  of  freemen ;  it  also 
directs  that  in  connexion  with  every  episcopal 
see  and  monastery  there  shall  be  a  sdiool  where 
boys  shall  be  taught  the  psalms,  notation 
('*  notas  "),  singing,  the  tise  of  the  Computus,  and 
the  Latin  tongue,  and  that  they  shall  be  sup- 
plied with  accurately  transcribed  text-books, 
"libros  bene  emendatos"  {Capitula  data  nussis 
dotninieis,  Baluze,  L  360). 

In  the  year  796,  Alcuin's  work  of  reform  in 
Frankland  entered  upon  its  third  phase,  con- 
sequent upon  his  appointment  to  the  abbacy  of 
St.  Martin  of  Tours.  Here  he  forthwith  pro- 
ceeded to  put  in  practice  his  more  austere  con- 
ceptions of  monastic  discipline  and  education, 
while  his  reputation  attracted  scholars  not  only 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  but  also  from 
England  and  Ireland.  The  influence  he  thus 
exerted  over  his  disciples  during  the  eight  years 
preceding  his  death  constitutes  prolMtbly  the 
most  enduring  impress  that  he  left  upon  his  age ; 
but  his  mistrust  of  pagan  literatnx^  and  too 
deferential  adherence  to  the  Gregorian  tradi- 
tions largely  tended  to  cramp  and  tetter  the 
intellectual  energies  bf  subsequent  generat/ons. 

The  movement  thus  initiated  continued  to  de- 
velop itself  long  after  Alcuin's  death.  In  the 
year  in  which  ha  died  (A,D.  804)  fresh  injunc- 
tions were  issued  with  a  view  to  the  more 
systematic  education  of  the  clergy  (Baluze,  L 
417).i  In'  813  a  decree  of  the  council  of  Chi- 
lons  enjoined  the  creation  of  additional  schools 
for  the  cultivation  of  learning  and  the  studr  of 
the  Scriptures  (Labb^,  Concilia,  vii.  1272).  The 
augmentation  in  the  numbers  of  the  scholars  ti 
probably  indicated  by  a  canon  of  the  council  of 
Aachen,  in  817,  requiring  that  only  those  who 
had  already  embraced  the  monastic  life  (the 
**  oblati ")  should  in  future  be  admitted  to  the 
schools  within  the  monastery  walls  (Pertz,  Zev)?. 
i.  202).  From  this  time  the  monastic  schools 
appear  to  have  been  of  two  kinds :  the  *'  scholae 
claustrales  "  for  the  *^  oblati,"  and  the  "  scholae 
canonicae  "  for  the  secular  clergy.  In  the  year 
822  Lewis  the  Pious  issued  new  instructions, 
aflirming  that  education  since  his  aocesjaon  haJ 
not  received  due  attention,  and  enjoining  that 
every  candidate  for  holy  orders,  whether  youag 
or  old,  should  have  a  settled  residence  and  s 
competent  instructor;  the  parents  or  masters  of 
scholars  were  to  provide  for  their  maintenance, 
and  if  the  extent  of  a  bishopric  rendered  it 
difficult  to  assemble  the  scholars  at  one  centre, 
additional  schools  were  to  be  opened  (PertK, 
Leges,  i.  231).  Among  the  episcopal  schools  in 
Frankland  those  of  Means  and  Rheims  w«rt 
especially  distinguished.    The  first,  under  tb« 

1  The  charter  representing  CSharics  sa  CBdofring 
schools  at  Osnabrttck  for  the  puipoee  of  malntaminf  s 
knowledge  of  both  Greek  and  Latin  anfong  the  csados 
of  the  cathedral  (see  Baluse,  i.  419)  ia  not  acoppied  by 
Pertz,  and  is  probably  spurious.  See  Diflema  QtmAi 
Magni  Imperatoris  (1  lit),  a  treatlae  attributed  to  £dgsz4 
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direction  of  Tbeodalfus,  the  archbiihop,  wu 
perhaps  the  chief  centre  of  clerical  education 
Qp  to  the  university  era.  Theodulfua  was  espe- 
cially actire  in  his  endeavours  to  preserve  and 
restore  manuscripts,  and  those  of  Orleans  were 
noted  for  their  beauty  and  accuracy.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  a  compendium  of  rules  for 
the  guidance, of  the  clergy,  which  was  widely 
circulated  throughout  the  realm  (Baunard, 
TkA)dvife,  c  2;  Migne,  Patr,  cv.  191-207). 
The  school  at  Reims,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  celebrated  Hincmar,  was  not  less  famed, 
and  under  the  successive  teaching  of  Sigloard, 
archbishop  Fulk,  Remy  of  Auxerre,  and  Hucbald, 
enjoyed  the  proud  distinction  of  having  pre- 
served throughout  the  9th  century  that  tradition 
of  learning  which  links  the  episcopal  schools 
with  the  university  of  Paris: 

The  monastic  schools  of  this  period,  however, 
altogether  surpassed  the  episcopal  schools  both 
in  learning  and  in  celebrity.     Foremost  in  this 
category  stands  the  school  of  the  abbev  at  Fulda, 
under  the  rule  of  Rabanus  Maurus,  tne  disciple 
of  Alcuin  at  Tours.  He  was  equally  distinguished 
by  his  attainments  and  his  ability  as  a  teacher, 
and  his  treatise  on  the  education  of  the  clergy, 
de  Tnatitutiune  Clenoontm,  contains  not  a  few  in- 
dications of  his  desire  to  set  up  a  somewhat  more 
liberal   standard   of  such  education  than  that 
which  he  had  received.    Among  his  scholars  he 
numbered   many  of  the   most  prominent  cha- 
racters  of  the   9th  century,  such  as  Walafrid 
Strabo,  Otfried  of  Weissenberg,  RudolfVis,  Luit- 
pertns,  Hartmuat,  Meginhard,  &c.  (Opem,  ed.Col- 
vener,  6  vols.  1626 ;  Spengler,  JM)en  des  heiligen 
Rhabanua  MduruSf  1856).    The  abbey  of  Hirsau- 
giae,  an  offiihoot  from  Fulda,  was  also  distin- 
guished as  a  learned  community  under  William^ 
the  abbat  {Chron.  Petershtuanum,  Migne,  cxliii. 
338).      That  at  Seligenstadt,  under  Einhard  the 
historian,  was  noted  for  the  scholarly  and  admir- 
able productions  of  its  acripiorium ;  that  at  Fer- 
ri^rea,  in  the  Qitinais,  could  boast  of  its  abbat, 
Lupas  Servatns,  the  presence  of  the  most  distin- 
guished classical  scholar  of  the  time  (Nicolas, 
Etude  sur  lea  Lettres  de  SenaULoup,  1861).  One 
of  his  disciples,  Eric,  afterwards  abbat  of  St.  Ger- 
main at  Auxerre,  was  the  instructor  of  Lothur, 
the  son  of  Charles  the  Bald.    At  Mayence,  the 
abbey  of  St.  Alban  numbered  among  its  scholars 
Rupert  us,  known  for  his  Greek   learning,  and 
Probus,  a  devoted  student  of  Cicero  and  Vergil 
(^Chron,  Hbrtaugiae^  ann.  892;  Lupus  Servatus, 
Epp.  20  and  34  ;  Migne,  cxix.).    The  monasteries 
of  St.  Germain  des  Prte  and  St.  Denis  at  Paris 
already  enjoyed,  in  the  9th  century,  a  consi- 
derable celebrity  as  schools.     At  Corbey,  near 
Amiens,  under  Adelhard  and  Wala,  and  Pascha- 
sias  Radbertus,  was  gathered  a  society  eminent 
for    its   learning  and    illustrious  as  a  parent 
fonndation.    It  fell  before  the  Norman  invasion ; 
bnt  its  namteake.  New  Corbev,  in  Saxony,  sus- 
tained the  same  traditions  with  scarcely  less  dis- 
tinction (  T^oAm  Ffto,  Pertz,  ii.  578-581).    The 
^reat  abbey  of  St.  Riquier,  under  the  rule  of 
An^lbert,  another  of  Alcuin's  scholars,  was  noted 
for  its  devotion  to  letters ;  an  inventory  of  its 
poascasions,  made  in  the  year  831  by  the  direc- 
tion of  Lewis  the  Pioos,  included  a  library  of  no 
leaa  than  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  volumes 
(lAoti  Maltre,  Lea  Eoolea,  &c  p.  67).    The  abbey 
of  St.  Martin  at  Metx,  under  the  role  of  Aldri- 


cus,  was  scarcely  less  celebrated  (Baluze,  MiaceU, 
i.  19);  a  bible  presented  by  the  community  to 
Charles  the  Bald,  and  the  missal  of  bishop  Drogo, 
are  still  preserved,  and  rank  among  the  most 
valued  specimens  of  9th-century  art.  The 
society  of  St.  Mihiel-sur-Meuse  enjoyed  the 
instruction  of  Smaragdus,  whose  compend  of 
Donatus  frequentlv  appears  in  the  catalogues  of 
the  libraries  of  the  period.  St.  Bertin,  in  the 
diocese  of  Cambrai,  claimed  the  distinguished 
honour  of  leaving  educated  Grimbald,  whom 
king  Alfred  invited  to  aid  him  in  his  efforts 
towards  a  restoration  of  learning  in  £ngland 
(BoUandus,  JviU^,  ii.  651). 

A  remarkable  effort  on  the  part  of  the  episco- 
pal order  still  further  to  extend  the  influences  of 
education  was  made  in  the  year  829,  when  at  an 
assembly  at  Paris  it  was  resolved  to  petition  the 
emperor  to  found  three  large  schools  at  three 
different  centres,  to  be  open  to  the  clergy  and 
the  monastic  orders  alike  (Mansi,  xiv.  599).  The 
scheme  appears  to  have  been  fitistrated  by  the 
outbreak  of  war. 

The  pripciple  of  the  grahtitoua  instruoHon  of 
the  sons  of  the  poor  appears  to  have  been  very 
distinctly  on  its  trial  at  this  period.  An  inscrip- 
tion over  the  portals  of  the  monastery  at  Salx* 
burg  contained  the  verse — 

**  Dlscere  si  onpiss,  gnUs  quod  qoserts  bsbeMs ; " 

on  the  other  hand,  the  monastery  at  Tours,  under 
the  rule  of  Fredegis,  Alcuin's  successor,  was 
unenviably  distinguished  by  its  exaction  of  fees 
from  the  scholars.  This  practice  was  strongly 
denounced  by  Amalaric,  who  had  formerly  acted 
as  librarian  at  the  monastery,  and  had  been  pro- 
moted to  the  archbishopric  of  the  diocese.  In  the 
year  843,  he  founded  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  gratuitous  instruction  in  Tonrs,  and 
the  measure  was  subsequently  sanctioned  in  a 
formal  enactment  by  Charles  the  Bald  (Mar- 
tene,  TKea,  Aneod.  i.  ann.  843).  At  nearly  the 
same  time,  Theodulfus  issued  instructions  to  the 
clergy  of  his  diocese  that  they  should  in  no  case 
demand  fees  for  the  instruction  of  children, 
but  only  accept  them  when  voluntarily  offered 
by  the  parents  (Mansi,  xiii.  388).  The  Capitu- 
lary in  which  he  embodied  this  proviso  was  sub- 
sequently widely  adopted  by  other  dioceses 
(Baunard,  TModulfe,  p.  61). 

It  still  remains  briefly  to  advert  to  another 
school  of  thought,  that  of  the  Celtic  churdh,  and 
particularly  the  Irish  monasteries,  in  order  to 
complete  the  foregoing  outline.  With  the  name 
of  St.  Comgall  there  is  associated  the  great 
school  of  Banchor"  or  Benchor  in  the  Ards  of 
Ulster,  founded  in  the  year  558  {Life  of  ColvmbOj 
ed.  Reeves,  p.  306),  and  fomous  as  a  seat  of 
learning.  The  yet  more  celebrated  school  at  Hy 
or  lona  is  associated  with  the  name  of  St. 
Columba;  that  of  Lindisfame,  or  Holy  Island, 
with  the  labours  of  St.  Aidan ;  those  of  Luxeuil, 
on  the  confines  of  Burgundy  and  Anstrasia,  and 
Bobbio  in  the  north  of  Italy,  with  the  missionarr 
career  of  Columban.     St.  Gall  in  Switzerland, 


m  This  must  be  careftiny  disUngnisbed  ftom  the 
monastery  at  Bangor  (the  modem  Bangor-lsooed  In 
Flintshire)  mentioned  by  Bede  ss  nmnbertng  np#ards 
of  2  000  monks  (^.  K  ii.  3);  a  foondadoD  wbioh  poe- 
sessed  no  acliool  at  all  corrapoDding  to  its  Importaoeo 
as  a  monsstery  (Bingham,  AaU.  ii.  847> 
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which  in  the  9th  century  poMoiiod  a  libnoy  (^ 
four  hundred  rolumM  (Weidmann,  Siti.  de  la 
BUUioth.  d8  a,  QaU,  p.  16),  stUl  preMrret  the 
name  of  its  founder.  St.  Kilian  in  Thnringia, 
and  VirgiliuB  in  Carinthia,  were  lepreeentativea 
of  the  same  great  movement. 

The  question  of  the  oommon  origin  of  this 
teaching,  characterised  hj  a  distinctiye  sch<Uar- 
ahip  and  a  distinctiTe  theology,  in  Irish  founda- 
tions, would  inrolre  a  more  lengthened  inquiry 
than  is  here  admissible,  but  it  may  be  observed 
that  such  evidence  as  we  possess  remarkably  oon- 
flrms  the  traditione  which  associate  the  early 
Irish  civilisation  with  the  East,  either  directly 
or  indirectly  through  Massilia. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Jerome,  there  is  evi- 
dence of  an  Irish  Christian  civilisation  anterior 
to  St.  Patrick,  and  in  the  6th  century  the 
^  Sootti "  as  they  were  termed  (Ireland  being  the 
original  Scotland)  were  already  eminent  for  their 
love  of  learning.  An  Irish  scholar,  Maildulf, 
instructed  Aldhelm  at  Malmesbury  in  the  7th 
century ;  and  Theodore,  the  archbishop,  on  hie 
arrival,  found  himself,  aoeording  to  Aldhelm, 
aurrounded  by  a  throng  of  eager  Irish  disdplee, 
*^  Hibemensium  globo  disctpulorum  etipatur* 
(Ussher,  Syiiog,  £p.  p.  38). 

The  distinguishing  features  of  this  Celtic 
Christianity,  so  far  as  related  to  education 
and  learning,  were  as  follows :  (1)  the  adoption 
•f  a  text  book  of  secular  education  which  was 
•ondemned  by  the  majority  of  the  Latin  clei^ ; 
(2)  a  superior  knowledge  of  Greek  and  also  of 
the  Latin  classics  and  of  astronomy ;  (3)  a  dis- 
position to  employ  dialectics  in  theologioel  con- 
troversy. 

(1)  The  treatise  of  M artianus  Capella,  to  which 
reference  has  above  been  made  (p.  1851),  was  a 
favourite  text-book  with  those  who  leaned  to- 
wards the  cultivation  of  pagan  learning.  We 
find,  for  example,  one  Securus  Melior  Felix,  a 
rhetorician  at  Clsrmont,  editing  the  treatise  in 
ths  year  534,  and  distributing  copies  throughout 
Frankland  {Bkt.  UU.  de  ia  France,  iii  21,  173); 
ao  that  in  the  time  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  it  would 
appear  to  have  become  the  ordinary  manual  of 
•11  those  who  among  his  oountrymen  still  made 
any  profession  of  learning  {JUiH,  Atmc.  x.  31). 
St.  Patrick,  it  has  been  conjectured,  first  brought 
the  book  to  Ireland,  where  its  speculative  cha- 
racter recommended  it  to  the  native  genius. 
Various  features,  however,  combined  to  render 
the  volume  pecuUarly  obnoxious  to  the  orthodox 
party ;  it  contained,  for  example,  a  remarkable 
anticipation  of  the  Copemican  theory  in  a  state- 
ment that  Mercury  and  Venus  revolved  round 
the  sun ;  it  asserted  the  existence  of  an  antipodes, 
«nd  finally  it  referred  to  the  Triune  CM  of 
Christianity  in  the  same  category  with  the  gods 
ef  paganism  {Mart.  Cap.  ed.  Kopp,  p.  856).  It 
was  from  these  pages  that  Virgiuua,  the  Irish 
bishop  of  Salcburg,  derived  his  theory  of  an 
antipodes,  by  the  mMntenanoe  of  which  he  drew 
down  -upon  himself  the  tomity  of  St.  Boniface 
and  the  anathema  of  pope  2Sacharias  (Jafie,  Men. 
Mogunt.   p.    191;  see  also  Gorini,  JD^faue  de 

r^gltscy  ii.  375-383).  Prudentius  of  Troyes,  in 
his  controversy  with  John  Scotus  Erigena, 
broadly  a<M:u8ed  the  latter  of  having  "  imbibed 
the  deadly  poison "  of  heresy  from  the  same 
work  (Migne,  Pair.  cxv.  1294). 

(2)  The    superior    schoianhip  and  classical. 


attainments  of  the  Irish  acholars  are  attested 
by  frequent  evidence.  Columban  beguiled  his 
leisure  with  the  comnoeitlon  of  Latin  verse.  Tbt 
affectation  of  Greek  modes  of  expression  is,  hov- 
ever  a  serious  defect  in  their  Li^inity,  and  sdds 
much  to  the  obecnrity  of  their  diction.  "  It  is 
palpable,"  says  Mr.  Uaddaaf  **in  Biitiah  writen, 
as  well  as  in  Irish  and  Saxon,  from  Gtldas  down 
ta  Rieemarch  "  {Hemamay  p.  280)?  They  were 
often  well  read  in  the  Greek  fathers,  and  Clement 
the  Soot,  when  at  the  court  of  Carloman  in  742, 
shewed  himself  familiar  with  the  writings  of 
Origen,  end  declined  to  be  bound  by  the  dicta  of 
Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Gregory  (i&.  pp.  274, 
286  ;  Jaffe,  ifon.  Mo^mU.  p.  140>  The  trsnsla- 
tion  of  the  treatisee  of  the  psendo-Dionydns  by 
John  Scotus  £rigena  in  the  9th  century  (a  task 
to  which  none  of  the  Prankish  clergy  had  been 
found  e«|ual)  proves  his  superior  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  language,  while  we  nwy  infer 
from  the  questions  whi«m,  at  the  suggestiMi  of 
Clement  of  Ireland,  Charles  the  Great  propounded 
to  Alonin  at  Tours,  a  more  than  ordinary  so* 
qnaintanee  with  astronomy  (Migne,  JPattvL  & 
266  ;  Jaffi,  AUmmima,  p.  420). 

(8)  The  proneness  of  the  Irish  theologians  te 
the  use  ef  the  syllogism  aroused  the  antipathy 
which,  as  we  have  Jready  seen,  was  traditional 
in  the  Latin  church  to  such  modes  of  diseuning 
theological  questions ;  Benedict  of  Aniane  notes 
this  feature  to  their  discredit :  "  Apud  modemos 
scholasticos,  maxims  apud  Scotoe,  iste  syllogismes 
delusionis  "  (Baluxe,  Jfisc.  v.  54).  The  practios^ 
probably  carried  to  its  abuse,  is  diseemible  from 
relagins  down  to  John  Scotus,  the  latter  of 
whom  Prudentius  found  it  necessary  to  remind 
that  the  fathers  of  the  church  had  enjoined  that 
the  fiuth  should  be  defended,  not  by  sophiitic 
trickeri^  but  by  the  plain  statements  of  the 
Scriptures :  **  Nequaquam  sophistids  illusionibu% 
sed  Scripturarum  sanctarum  evidentaasimis  alls- 
gationibus  "  (Migne,  cxv.  1013). 

But  although,  in  the  8th  and  9tk  centniic% 
the  treatise  of  Martianus  Capella  and  the  em- 
ployment of  dialectics  were  discouraged  by  the 
church,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  fell  into  disuse ;  so  thst 
when,  at  the  cemmencenwnt  of  the  12th  oentaiy, 
William  of  Champeaux  opened  his  sdiool  of  Ic^ 
at  Palis,  and  found  both  a  puiMl  and  a  rival  la 
Abelurd,  the  ancient  art  was  revived  with  new 
▼igronr,  and  the  history  of  Christian  education 
itself  entered  upon  a  new  phase. 

AMorities,  <rc.— ThomasaiiL  Gave,  £«sfarif 
LiUeraria.  Keuliel  (G.  G.),  .ffastoru  Origmia  et 
Progretaua  Sehoktmm  nUer  Chrtetimos,  1743. 
Ampere,  Histoire  lUt&aire  de  la  Untmoe,  3  v. 
1867.  Gorini,  Jklfenee  de  rfi^/we,  4  v.  1864. 
Kihn  (H.X  Die  aiteeUn  cffiMAm  &Au<A, 
1865.  Uon  Maitre,  Lee  EooUe  ^piaeopedee  dt 
rmmatiiquee  de  rOoddemt^  1866.  KaufiasBi 
(GeorgX  Metoretuckiden  ttnd  JSJoetertcMm, 
article  in  von  Raomer's  Hitiorieckee  Tae^enlmok 
for  1869.  Prantl,  Oetchiohteder  Logik  on  Ahead- 
lande,  vols.  i.  and  U.  185^-60.  Mullinger  (J.  &> 
Schoole  of  ChaHee  the  Qreai  and  Bestoratkm  if 
Edwxdion  m  the  IHmth  Century,  1877. 

[J.  B.  M.) 

8CILLITANI,  TWBLYE  MABTYBS, 
July  17;  oommemorsted  at  Oaithage  (Mart 
Bod.,  UsuanL,  Aden.,  VeL  itea,  HmrnLt  No^ 
her.,  W«ttd.>  (G.  H.] 


SGBEEN 
80BEEN.    [Cahcelli;  looNoerAsis.] 

SCRIBHNEOm,  SCRIBHNIGH,  the 
Irish  scribe,  was  an  important  officer  in  the 
monastery,  and  probably  took  the  plaoe  of  the 
more  ancient  Seanchaidhe  or  historian  of  pagan 
times.  He  was  copyist,  illuminator,  annalist, 
and  in  the  end  of  the  10th  century  became 
merged  in  the  Ferleighinn  or  public  lecturer  in 
the  school  (Colgan,  Jr.  Thawn.  631-2).  As 
thus  associated  with  learning,  he  frequently 
became  abbat  and  bishop.  In  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters  we  find  irequent  obits  of  the  scribe 
during  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  centuries,  and  he 
is  often  (a.d.  803,  820,  828,  871,  &c.)  called 
"  bishop,  scribe,  and  abbat,"  or  even  (a.d.  819) 
"  scribe,  bishop,  anchorite,  and  abbat  "  (Reeves, 
Eccl.  Ant.  149  sq.  and  St.  Adcannan,  365 ;  O'Conor, 
Her.  HS),  Scrip,  iv.  129  8q.>  By  canon  the 
mulct  for  the  blood  of  a  scribe  was  equal  to 
that  for  the  blood  of  a  bishop  or  abbat  (^ee  the 
Irish  canon  of  the  8th  century,  quoted  from 
I/Achery  and  Martene  by  O'Conor,  lb.  iv.  130, 
and  Reeves,  £ocl.  Ant.  150  n.)y  and  the  manu- 
scripts which  still  remain,  both  in  our  own 
libraries  and  in  the  continental,  attest  their 
skill,  taste,  and  assiduity,  and  their  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  their  art,  and  of  the  combina- 
tions of  the  colours  and  colouring  matter  they 
used.  Chief  of  these  may  be  enumerated  the 
Book  of  Kelts,  the  Book  of  Armagh^  and  the  Book 
of  Leoan^  with  their  omamt^ntation  of  Runic 
l^ots  and  animals  with  elongated  and  interlacing 
extremities  (OCurry,  Lect.  MS.  Materials  of 
Anc  Jr.  Hist.  pass.  ed.  1873).  [J.  0.] 

80RIPTUBE,  STUDY  OP.  The  object 
proposed  in  this  article  is  to  throw  some  light 
upon  the  habitual  use  which  was  made  of  Holy 
Scripture  during  the  early. ages  of  the  church, 
as  the  subject  of  the  constant  study,  and  as  the 
guide  and  director  of  the  daily  life  of  its  members. 

L  As  to  the  numerous  versions  made  in  ancient 
times  little  needs  to  be  added  to  the  articles 
which  have  already  appeared  in  the  Di&- 
Homary  of  the  Bible.  [VfiBSiONS.]  Great  im- 
portance was  attached  to  the  multiplication 
of  Tersions  into  the  vernacular  tongues  of 
those  who  received  Christianity.  St.  Augustine 
i^De  Doctr.  Christ,  c.  xi.)  writes:  "For  the 
transitions  of  the  Scriptures  from  Hebrew 
into  Greek  can  bo  counted,  but  the  Latin  trans- 
lators are  out  of  all  number.  For  in  the  early 
days  of  the 'faith  every  man  who  happened  to 
lay  hands  upon  a  Greek  manuscript,  and  who 
thought  he  had  any  knowledge,  were  it  ever  so 
littlo,  of  the  two  languages,  ventured  upon  the 
work  of  translation."  *  In  the  fifth  chapter  of  the 
same  work  St.  Augustine  bears  witness  to  the 
early  diffusion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  various 
tongues.  Eusebitts  also  says  (^De  Praeparat. 
£vangei.  zii.  1)  that  the  Scriptures  were  trans- 
lated into  all  languages,  both  of  Greeks  and 
barbarians,  throughout  the  world ;  and  Chry- 
aostotn  {Horn.  i.  m  Joan.)  says  that  the  Syrians, 
the  Egyptians,  the  Indians,  the  Persians,  the 
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•  There  is  ground  for  doubt  whether  by  the  nse  of  the 
words  inaerpretes  and  imUrprttari,  Augustine  meant  to 
denote  only  tmiwlators  from  the  original  tongues,  or 
wiietber  he  Included  also  those  who  undertook  the 
revisiim  of  existing  versions. 

CBBIBT.  ABT.— VOL.  IL 


Ethiopians,  and  a  multitude  of  other  nations 
translated  them  into  ^  their  own  tongues." 

St.  Augustine,  in  his  letter  to  the  people  of 
Madaura  (Letter  ocxxzii.  vol.  ii.  p.  446,  Clark's 
ed.),  says  that  the  Divine  Scriptures  had  '*  come 
into  the  hands  of  all." 

II.  Our  next  evidence  of  the  actual  use  made 
of  Holy  Scripture  in  the  early  Church  is  derived 
from  the  citations  both  irom  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  with  which  the  works  of  early 
writers  abound.  It  does  not  fall  within  our 
present  prorince  to  discuss  the  import  of  the 
references  made  to  apocryphal  writings  under 
designations  the  same  as,  or  similar  to,  those 
given  to  the  Canonical  Books  of  Scripture.  (See 
Canonii^al  Books,  p.  278,  and  Diet,  of  the 
Bibkf  s.  V.  Canok.) 

The    following    extract    from    the   Bampton 
Lectures  of  Mr.  0>nybeare  bears  directly  upon  the 
knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture  possessed  by  the 
members  of  the  Corinthian  Church  in  sub-apo- 
stolic days :  '*  It  is  quite  evident  (Mr.  Conybeare 
writes)  that  it  (ue.  the  first  Epistle  of  Clement) 
must  have  been  written  to  a  Church,  of  which 
a  considerable  and  influential   portion  of  the 
members  had  been  Jews,  or  proselytes  to  that 
faith,   since  it  throughout  supposes  the  most 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  for  these,  and  not  the  Scriptures 
of  the  New,  are    universally  quoted    as   the 
written  authority  for  the  doctrines  it  contains. 
The  author  indeed  very  properly  refers  to  the 
discourses  of  our  blessed  Lord  as  to  an  authority 
of  equal,  and  indeed  more  especial,  weight  ^  but 
he  never  expressly  quotes  these  from  any  par- 
ticular written  gospel ;  and  although  he  always 
exactly  agrees  with  these  evangelical  narratives 
in  substance  and  in  sense,  yet  the  verbid  dis- 
crepancies will  shew  that  he  does  not  transcribe 
from  them ;   but,  as  bishop   Pearson  has  well 
observed,  .seems  to  have  relied  on  a  memory 
previously  ^miliar  with  oor  Lord's  words  from 
the  oral  communications  of  the  apostles  or  their 
disciples  "  (pp.  55,  56). 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  a  considerable 
extent  to  other  writings  of  the  sub-apostolic  age, 
and  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  throughout  which  we  observe  that  a 
uniform  appeal  is  made  to  the  Scriptures  as 
the  unerring  rule  of  faith,  and  as  the  foundation 
of  the  various  creeds  which  were  composed 
within  that  period. 

III.  The  next  evidence  which  will  be  adduced 
of  the  actual  use  of  Holy  Scripture  in  the 
early  Church,  is  derived  from  the  numerous 
and  earnest  exhortations  which  are  found  in 
the  homilies  and  other  works  of  the  most  cele- 
brated writers  to  the  diligent  study  of  Scrip- 
ture, from  the  invitations  addressed  to  the 
heretics  and, the  heajthen  to  examine  the  sacred 
writings  for  themselves,  and  from  the  inci- 
dental notices  which  their  writings  afford  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  Scriptures  were  read 
and  studied  in  private,  and  of  the  efiects  thus 
produced. 

Clement  in  his  epistle,  c.  45,  exhorts  the 
Corinthians  to  **  look  into  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  are  the  true  words  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Again  in  the  fiftv-third  chapter  he  says,  **  Ye 
know  full  well  tne  Holy  Smptores,  and  have 
thoroughly  searched  into  the  oracles  of  God.^ 
Polycarp,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  c.  12, 
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writes  tbiu :  "  I  trutt  ye  are  well  exercised  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  that  nothing  is  hid 
from  yon."  Tatian  in  his  AdJresa  to  if'€ 
Oreeha  (&  29)  bears  witness  to  the  practical 
effect  produced  npon  his  own  heart  and  life  by 
the  writings  with  which  he  happened  to  meet, 
''  too  old  to  be  compared  with  the  opinions  of  the 
Greeks,  and  too  dirine  to  be  compared  with  their 
errors."  Theophilns  (pd  Aittoiy^tun,  i.  14)  bears 
similar  testimony  to  that  of  Tatinn  to  the  effect 

Produced  on  his  own  mind  by  the  study  of  the 
criptnres,  and  he  urges  his  friend  "  to  study 
carefully  the  prophetical  writings,"  assuring 
him  that  they  will  lead  him  **  more  certainly  to 
a  way  of  escape  from  ererlasting  punixhrnents, 
and  to  the  attainment  of  the  everlasting  blesisings 
of  God."  Justin  Martyr  {Cohort,  ad  OraecoB, 
c.  35)  earnestly  exhorts  those  to  whom  he  writes 
''as  the  one  thing  which  remained  for  them 
to  do,"  that  '*  renouncing  the  error  of  their 
fathers  they  would  read  the  prophecies  of 
the  sacred  writers  .  .  .  and  learn  from  them 
that  which  will  give  them  everlasting  life." 
Athenagoras  in  his  Plea  for  the  Chritiiant  writes 
thus :  *'  I  think  that  you  also  cannot  be  ignorant 
of  the  writings  either  of  Moses,  or  of  Isidah  and 
Jeremiah,  and  the  other  prophets,"  and  adds, 
**  But  I  leave  it  to  you,  when  you  meet  with  the 
books  themselves,  to  examine  carefully  the 
prophecies  contained  in  them,  that  you  may,  on 
fitting  grounds,  defend  us  from  the  abuse  cast 
upon  us"  (c  ix.).  In  like  manner  Tertullian 
{Apol,  c  81)  invites  the  Roman  presidents  or 
magistrates  at  Carthi^e  to  ^  look  into  the  words 
of  God,"  and  adds  that  the  Christians  did  not 
conceal  their  Scriptures,  a^d  that  many  accidents 
brought  them  before  those  who  were  not  of 
their  religion.  Clement  of  Alexandria  in  his 
Exhortation  to  the  Heathen  (c  ix.)  not  only 
quotes  many  of  thoee  **  ten  thousand  Scriptures, 
which,  he  says,  he  could  adduce,  but  he  siddresses 
them  in  the  following  words :  "  No  one  will  be  so 
impressed  by  the  exhortations  of  any  of  the  saints 
as  he  is  by  the  words  of  the  Lord  Himself,  the 
lover  of  man.  .  .  .  Faith  will  lead  vou  in ;  ex- 
perience will  teach  you ;  Scripture  will  train  you, 
for  it  ftays, '  Come  hither,  O  children  ;  listen  to 
me,  and  I  will  teach  you  the  fear  of  the  Lord.'" 
And,  again,  in  the  Stromateia  (i.  7),  Clement 
writes  as  follows :  ''Wherefore  also  the  Scriptures 
were  translated  into  the  language  of  the  Greeks 
in  order  that  they  might  never  be  able  to  allege 
the  excuse  of  ignorance,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
able  to  hear  also  what  we  have  in  our  hands  if 
they  only  wish."  So  also  Tertullian  (ad  Uxorem, 
ii.  6),  when  setting  forth  the  dangers  arising 
from  marriages  between  Christians  and  idolaters, 
asks,  "  Ubi  fomenta  fidei  de  Scripturarum  inter- 
lectione  ?"  where  he  seems  to  assume  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  such  reading  would  be  common 
with  those  of  the  same  faith.  Other  passages 
might  be  adduced  from  the  same  writer  in  proof 
of  the  prevalent  use  of  Holy  Scripture  amongst 
Christians,  and  of  the  appeals  made  to  it  in  their 
apologetical  And  oontroversial  works  in  terms 
which  imply  its  accessibility  to  all.  In  like 
manner  Origen  (m  Jerem,  Hom.  iv.)  says :  "  Let 
us  read  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  .  .  . 
Let  us  also  read  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  words  of  the  apostles ;  and  having 
rt^  them,  let  it  be  our  care  that  they  be 
written  in  the  table  of  our  hearts."    And  again  | 
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(in  lib.  Jerem,  Hom.  xx.)  he  says  that  *' though 
at  the  very  time  of  reading  them  (the  Scripturet) 
there  be  no  sensible  advantage,  yet  in  the  end 
they  will  be  found  profitable  for  strengthening 
virtuous  dispositions  and  weakening  the  habits! 
of  vice."  And,  once  more,  he  exhorts  his  hearers 
to  "  come  daily  to  the  wells  of  the  Scriptnies, 
the  waters  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  there  draw, 
and  carry  home  a  full  vessel  "  (in  Gen.  Horn.  x.). 
In  the  letter  addressed  by  Theonas,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  about  the  close  of  the  3rd  centnrr, 
to  Lucianus,  the  chief  chamberlain  of  the 
emperor  (probably  Diocletian),  we  find  some 
interesting  directions  given  concerning  the  duties 
of  the  person  who  may  be  entrusted  by  the 
emperor  with  the  custody  of  his  librarj. 
Amongst  these  we  find  a  direction  to  *'bad 
the  Divine  Scriptures  which  Ptolemy  Phils- 
delphus  caused  to  be  translated  into  our 
language;  and  sometimes,  too,  the  gospel  and 
the  apostle  will  be  lauded  for  their  divine 
oracles'*  (c  7).  The  following  advice  is  also 
given  to  Lucianus  himself :  "  Let  no  day  pass  by 
without  reading  some  portion  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  "  (c  9 ;  in  Dacherii  Spicile»jheny  ui. 
pp.  297-299).  Cyprian  (de  Spr-ctaadis,  c  10) 
says :  '*  Let  the  faithful  Christian  devote  himself 
to  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  there  he  sbill 
find  worthy  exhibitions  for  his  faith."  Origen 
urges  his  hearers  not  only  to  hear  the  Scriptures 
read  in  the  church,  but  also  to  exercise  them* 
selves  in  the  reading  of  the  same  in  their  hoojes, 
and  to  meditate  thereon  day  and  night  (cf  Hom. 
in  Levit.  ix.  torn.  vi.  pp.  164,  165,  ed.  Wirce- 
burgi,  1783;  cf.  Hom.  in  Gen.  x.  torn.  v.  p.  229; 
Hom.  in  Ex.  xii.  torn.  v.  pp.  465,  466).  St. 
Augustine,  writing  to  Proba  (Ep.  c.  xxxii.  ii. 
p.  300,  Ant.  1700),  exhorts  her  specially  to  read 
the  writings  of  the  apostles,  assuring  her  that 
by  them  she  will  be  incited  to  acquaint  herself 
with  the  prophets,  whose  testimonies  tbe  apostles 
used. 

The  earnest  exhortations  of  St.  Chrysostom, 
addressed  to  sll  classes  of  his  hearers,  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  diligent  study  of  holy  Scripture, 
are  familiar  to  all  who  are  acquHinted  with  his 
writings.  Such  exhortations  are  found,  e^.  in 
his  twenty-first  homily  on  Genesis,  and  in  his 
thirty-second  and  forty-first  homilies  on  St.  John, 
and  also  in  the  homilies  of  St.  Basil,  as  e.g.  in 
those  on  Pss.  xxviii.  and  lix.  A  more  r^ 
markable  passage  occurs  in  the  third  of  Chrr- 
508tom's  sermons  on  Lazarus,  a  pa5tsage  which 
deserves  special  consideration  in  connexion  with 
the  present  subject,  not  only  by  reason  of  the 
earnest  exhortations  of  the  preacher  to  tbe 
private  study  of  holy  Scripture,  but  also  as 
bearing  directly  on  the  interesting  and  impor- 
tant inquiry  respecting  the  extent  to  which 
copies  of  the  Bible  were  multiplied  and  circulated 
in  the  4th  century.  In  the  beginning  of  that 
sermon,  Chrysostom  assigns  as  one  reason  whv 
he  did  not  complete  his  examination  of  the 
parable  of  Lazarus  in  one  day,  his  desire  that  the 
subject  of  his  discourse  might  take  deeper  {oot 
in  the  minds  of  his  hearers  by  continuous  medi- 
tation on  what  he  had  said.  He  then  goes  on  to 
assign  as  the  reason  why  he  frequently  announce! 
the  subject  of  his  discourse  several  days  before 
its  delivery,  his  desire  that  during  the  inter- 
vening days  his  hearers  should  tuce  the  hook 
into  their  hands,  and  by  a  careful  examination 
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of  the  whole  of  the  perioope,  or  section,  thev 
might  become  better  prepared  for  what  was 
afterwards  to  be  said  (i.  p.  903,  ed.  Paris, 
1839).  Chrysostom  proceeds  to  exhort  his 
hearers,  and  to  assure  them  that  he  will  never 
cease  to  exhort  them,  to  the  constant  reading 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  expose  the 
invalidity  of  the  excuses  of  those  who  alleged 
that  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  was  incumbent 
only  upon  persons  who  had  retired  from 
the  world,  aud  did  not  appertain  to  those  who 
were  engrossed  by  its  daily  cares  and  anxieties. 
He  proceeds  to  exhort  his  hearers  to  procure  the 
Scriptures  for  themselves,  and  points  out  to 
them  the  advantages  accruing  from  their  posses- 
sion, amongst  which  he  alleges  that  even  the 
sight  of  the  books  makes  men  less  prone  to  fall 
into  sin.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  the 
exhortations  of  Chrysostom  have  reference  to  the 
Old  Testament  as  well  as  to  the  New ;  that  he 
earnestly  exhorts  his  hearers  to  continue  to  read 
the  Scriptnres,  even  though  they  might  not 
understand  much  which  they  read;  to  have 
recourse,  when  needful,  to  those  who  were  better 
instructed  than  themselves;  and,  finally,  he 
assures  them  that  when  the  zeal  and  the  dili- 
gence to  which  he  encourages  them  are  dis- 
played, if  man  should  be  unable  to  teach  them 
the  truths  which  they  desired  to  learn,  God 
would  Himself  reveal  them.  The  whole  of  the 
first  three  sections  of  this  seinnon  deserve  special 
attention. 

Another  passage  bearing  upon  the  multiplicity 
of  copies  of  the  Bible  in  the  4th  century  is  found 
in  Chrysofitom's  tenth  homily  (according  to  some 
e«litions  the  eleventh)  on  St.  John,  where  he 
deals  with  the  excuse  for  neglecting  the  study 
of  the  Bible  grounded  on  the  alleged  difficulty  of 
procuring  copies.  As  regards  the  rich,  he  says 
that  this  excuse  is  altogether  ridiculous.  He 
does  not  attach  much  weight  to  it  as  regards  the 
poor,  but  observes  that  if  any  are  so  poor  that 
they  cannot  purchase  copies  of  the  Scriptures  for 
themselves,  thev  misrht  nevertheless,  by  reason 
ol  the  continual  public  reading  of  them,  become 
acquainted  with  the  whole  of  their  contents. 
Once  more,  in  his  thirty-second  homily  on  St* 
John,  Chrysostom  reproves  those  who  cared  only 
for  the  fineness  of  the  parchment  on  which  copies 
of  the  Scriptures  were  written,  or  for  the  beauty 
of  the  characters,  and  who  neglected  the  contents. 
And,  as  illustrating  his  own  practice,  reference 
may  be  made  to  a  passage  in  his  tenth  homily  on 
Oenesia,  in  which  he  says  that  by  taking  the 
aocred  books  (r&  $ud  /3i3X(a,  a  term  first  applied 
to  the  entire  collection  of  the  books  of  Scripture 
by  Chrysostom)  into  our  hands,  both  before  and 
after  meals,  we  shall  be  able,  when  at  home,  to 
derive  profit,  and  to  afibrd  spiritual  food  to  the 
•ouL 

More  especially  the  great  writers  of  the 
early  church  nrged  the  necessity  of  the  diligent 
Mtudy  of  Holy  Scripture  on  the  part  of  the  clergy. 
Gregory  Nazianzen  complains  of  those  who, 
before  they  well  knew  how  to  read  the  Scrip- 
turej«,  had  the  vanity  to  think  that  they  were 
qualified  for  the  government  of  the  church 
(  Orai*  i<  de  Jhtga).  St.  Chrysostom,  in  his  trea- 
tise de  SuerdotiOj  earnestly  enforces  the  diligent 
gtudy  of  Holy  Scripture  upon  the  clergy.  He 
observ-ea  that,  as  spiritual  physic  for  the  souls  of 
meiiy  ^^  ^^i^  ^  ^^  ^*^  instead  of  everything 
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that  was  used  in  the  cure  of  bodily  distempers 
(lib.  iv.  c.  3),  and  therefore  that  it  was  necessary 
that  the  ministers  of  God  should  be  very  diligent 
in  studying  the  Scriptures,  that  the  word  of 
Christ  might  dwell  in  them  richly  (ib.  c.  4).  St. 
Jerome  in  like  manner  says  that  a  sermon  should 
be  seasoned  well  with  Scripture :  ^  Sermo  presby- 
teri  Scripturarum  lectione  conditus  sit  '*  Ep.  ii. 
ad  Nepotian,).  And  again,  ^  Divines  Scripturas 
saepius  lege ;  immo  nunquam  de  manibus  tuis 
sacra  lectio  deponatur  "  (ad  Nepot.  de  Vita  Cleri- 
corum,  i.  p.  16).  So,  at  a  later  period,  the 
council  held  at  Toledo  in  a.d.  633  requires,  in 
its  twenty-fifth  canon,  that  the  clergy  should  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  sacred  Scriptures.  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  writing  to  Augustine  after 
he  had  been  made  ''archbishop  of  the  English 
nation,"  as  Bede  says,  assumes  that  he  is 
"  well  versed  in  holy  writ,  and  particularly  St. 
Paul's  epistle  to  Timothy,  wherein  he  endea- 
vours to  instruct  him  how  he  should  behave 
himself  in  the  house  of  God  "  (Bede,  Eoci.  Hist. 
p.  46,  ed.  Giles). 

At  the  designation  of  Eraclius  by  St.  Augus- 
tine, as  his  colleague  in  the  discharge  of  some 
of  his  responsibilities,  and  his  successor  in  the 
episcopate,  he  reminded  the  clergy  and  laity  of 
Hippo  that  it  had  been  agreed  between  them 
that  no  one  should  intrude  upon  him  during  five 
days  of  the  week,  in  order  that  he  might  dis- 
charge that  duty  in  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture 
which  had  been  assigned  to  him  in  two  councils 
of  Numidia  and  Carthage ;  and  he  expresses  his 
resdlution  for  the  remunder  of  his  days,  so  far 
as  Eraclius  would  ^  kindly  give  him  leave,'*  to 
devote  himself. to  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures (Letter  ccxiii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  408,  409, 
Clark's  ed.). 

The  following  references  throw  some  light  upon 
the  rules  and  observances  of  those  who  adopted 
the  monastic  life.  In  St.  Augustine's  rules  for 
the  observance  of  the  nuns  belonging  to  a  monas- 
tery in  which  his  sister  had  been  prioress,  he 
says  that  from  the  time  of  their  coming  to  table 
until  that  of  their  rising  from  it,  they  should 
listen  to  whatever  was  read  to  them  in  course, 
and  that,  whilst  their  mouths  were  exercised  in 
receiving  food,  their  ears  should  be  occupied  in  re- 
ceiving the  word  of  God  (Letter  ccxi.  vol.  ii.  p.  396, 
Clark's  ed.).  Cassian  says,  respecting  the  monks  of 
Egypt,  that  their  manual  labour  in  their  respec- 
tive cells  was  so  conducted  that  their  meditation 
on  the  Psalms  and  other  portions  of  Scripture  was 
never  intermitted  (de  Instit,  Coenob.  lib.  iii.  c.  2). 
St.  Jerome  also  says  of  the  Egyptian  monks: 
^  Post  horam  nonam  in  commune  concurritur ; 
Psalmi  resonant,  Scripturae  resonant  ex  more  "  ^ 
(Ep»  xxii.  ad  Eustoch,').  The  same  writer  says 
also  that  they  daily  learned  some  portion  of  holy 
Scripture  (»&.).  Bede  says,  concerning  his  own 
manner  of  life  in  the  monastery  of  Weremouth, 
*'I  wholly  applied  myself  to  the  study  of 
Scripture." 

Iv.  The  next  evidence  which  shall  be  adduced 
of  tiie  actual  use  which  was  made  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture in  the  early  Church  is  derived  from  the 
extent  to  which  it  was  either  committed  to 
memory  as  a  distinct  exercise,  or,  as  a  result  of 
continuous  reading  and  meditation,  became 
familiar  to  the  mind  both  of  public  teachers  and 
also  of  private  individuals. 

Ensebios  says  that  Origen's  father  trained  h'nn 
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from  his  childhood  in  the  Scriptures,  appointing 
him  to  repeat  some  passages  everr  daj  {ffiit. 
EocHes,  tI.  2).  Socrates  alM  says  that  Eusebins 
of  Emesa  had  studied  the  Holy  Scrii'tures  from 
his  infancy  and  was  then  taught  human  learning 
(^HUL  Eccles,  ii.  9)\  and  Sozomen,  who  bears 
the  same  testimony,  says  that  this  was  done 
^  according  to  the  custom  of  his  country  *'  (£Rti. 
Eodes.  iiL  6).  The  same  writer  says  that 
Marcus  the  heretic  was  expert  in  the  Scriptures 
(tI.  29),  and  Palladius  says  that  he  could  repeat 
all  the  Old  and  New  Testament  without  book 
{Histor.  Lauaiac.  c.  zxi. quoted  by  Bingham,  AiUiq. 
IT.  p.  176).  Gregory  Nyssen  remarks,  in  his 
life  of  his  sister  Macrina,  that  in  her  infancy  she 
was  taught  the  easy  portions  of  Scripture  that 
were  most  suitable  to  her  age.  Sozomen  says  of 
Julian  the  Apostate  (Hist.  Bodes,  t.  2)  that  '<  he 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  under  the  guidance  of  priests 
and  bishops."  The  same  writer  says  of  Mark, 
one  of  the  monks  of  Scetis,  that  "  he  committed 
the  sacred  Scriptures  to  memory  "  (t&.  vi.  29). 
St.  Jerome  says  that  the  young  virgins  whom 
Paula  had  collected  out  of  different  proyinces 
were  obliged  to  learn  the  Psalms  and  some  por- 
tion of  ^ripture  every  day.*  Augustine  {de 
Doct.  Christ  ii  iz.)  says  that  the  first  rule  in 
the  study  of  Holy  Scripture  is  *'  to  read  them 
so  as  to  commit  them  to  memory,"  though  he 
qualifies  this  direction  by  the  words  which  fol- 
low, *'or  at  least  so  as  not  to  remain  wholly 
ignorant  of  them."  He  adds :  "  In  this  matter 
memory  counts  for  a  great  deal;  but  if  the 
memory  be  defective,  no  rules  can  supply  the 
want." 

He  refers  moreover  to  the  case  of  those  with 
whom  the  Holy  Scriptures  had  been  so  ezdu- 
sively  their  tezt-book  that  when  they  met  with 
other  and  more  commonly  used  forms  of  speech 
than  those  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
in  their  Latin  Bibles,  they  were  ^  surprised  at 
them,  and  thought  them  less  pure  Latin  than 
those  which  thev  had  learnt  from  Scripture" 
(Jk  Doct,  Christ'u.  15). 

Thus,  «.<;.  in  his  preface  to  his  work  on  Chris- 
tian Doctrine,  St.  Augustine  refers  to  the  case  of 
the  Egyptian  monk  Antony,  who,  though  unable 
to  read  himself,  "  b  said  to  have  committed  the 
Scriptures  to  memory  through  hearing  them  read 
by  others,  and  by  dint  of  wise  meditation  to  have 
arrived  at  a  thorough  understanding  of  them  " 
(Works,  vol.  iz.  p.  2.  Edinburgh,  1873). 
Gregory  the  Gieat,  when  chiding  the  abbat  Theo- 
dore for  neglecting  to  read  some  of  the  words  of 
his  Saviour  daily,  mentions  the  case  of  Servulus, 
a  palsied  man  at  Rome,  who  purchased  a  copy 
of  the  Scriptures,  and,  though  unable  to  read, 
learned  the  Holy  Scripture  through  hearing  it 
constantly  read  to  him  b^  the  religious  men 
whom  he  entertained  {Bom.  zv.  in  Evangel. 
Quoted  by  Bingham,  iv.  p.  179).  Eusebius  of 
Caesarea  mentions  the  case  of  a  blind  man  who 
could  repeat  any  part  of  the  Bible,  and  some- 

*>  Valesius^  in  his  notes  on  the  seoond  book  of  Socrates* 
JbdefiMCieoI  History,  says  that  **  h  Is  well  known  that 
the  boys  of  Edesss  got  by  hesit  the  books  of  Sacred 
Scripture,  scoording  to  the  usage  of  their  ancestors.** 

c  **  Neo  lioebst  caiquam  soronnn  ignorare  paalmos.  et 
non  de  Scriptnris  quotkiie  aliqnld  diacere."  (Epitaph. 
Panlae  Ofp.  torn.  1.  p.  84.    U1&) 
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times  supplied  the  place  of  a  reader  in  the  chan^ 
(Z>0  Mciriyr.  Pahestin,  c.  ziiL  ^.).  Socrstet 
makes  incidental  mention  of  one  Pambo.s  ao 
illiterate  man,  who  went  to  some  one  who  coiild 
read  for  the  purpose  of  being  taught  a  P^lm 
{HisL  Eccl.  iv.  23).  The  same  writer  says  of 
Didymus,  who  lost  his  sight  at  a  very  early  age, 
that  his  acquaintance  with  the  divine  oracles,  as 
contained  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
was  so  perfect  that  he  composed  several  tre&tisa 
in  ezpodtion  of  them  (ib.  iv.  25),  and  of  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  Junior,  A.ii.  422,  that  by 
his  early  training  ^'he  learnt  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures by  heart,"  and  that  he  was  **  a  more  inde- 
fatigable collector  of  the  sacred  books  than  even 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  had  formerly  been"  (A. 
vii22). 

Jerome  (Ad  OawknUuvt  de  Paoafulae  Infca^ 
tulae  Eduoationey  i.  pp.  45,  1515)  advises  that 
when  seven  years  old  racatula  should  learn  by 
heart  the  Psalms,  and  should  then  proceed  to 
make  the  books  of  Solomon,  the  gospels,  the 
Apostles,  and  the  Prophets  Uie  treasure  of  her 
heart.  Again,  when  writing  to  Laeta  concerning 
the  education  of  her  daughter  (L  p.  26),  he  ad- 
vises that  at  a  tender  age  she  should  be  imbued 
with  the  sweet  Psalms.  He  prescribes  in  the 
following  words  the  order  in  which  he  reaim- 
mends  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  studied  and 
committed  to  memory :  **  Discat  prime  Psalte- 
rium :  hie  se  cantids  avocet :  et  in  Proverbiis 
Solomonis  erudiatnr  ad  vitam.  In  Ecclesiaste 
consuescat  quae  mundi  sunt  calcare.  In  Job, 
virtutis  et  patientiae  ezempla  sectetur.  Ad 
Evangelia  transeat,  nunquam  ea  poaitura  de 
manibus.  Apostolorum  Acta  et  Epistolas,  tots 
cordis  imbibat  voluntate.  Cumque  pectoris  sui 
cellarium  his  opibus  locupletaverit,  mandet  me- 
moriae Prophetas,  Pentateuchum,  et  Regum 
et  Paralipomenon  libros,  Esdrae  quoquc  et 
Hester  volumina.  Ad  ultimum,  sine  pericolo 
discat  Canticum  Canticorum,  •  ne  ai  in  exordio 
legerit,  sub  camalibus  verbis  spiritiudiuiD 
nuptiarum  epithalamium  non  intelligens,  tuI- 
neretur.  Caveat  omnia  Apocrypha  (S>.  p.  27). 
So  again  (Ad  Demetriadem  de  VvrgimtaU  ser- 
vanda, i.  p.  31)  Jerome  advises  Demetriades 
thus:  ** Statue  quot  horis  sanctam  Scriptaism 
ediscere  debeas;  quanto  tempore  legere,  non  sd 
laborem,  sed  ad  delectationem  et  instructionem 
animae." 

Again  (Vita  ffUar.  c  7)  St.  Jerome  says  of 
Hilarion,  a  monk  of  Palestine,  *'  Scripturas  sane- 
tas  memoriter  tenens,  post  orationem  et  psaloMi, 
quasi  Deo  praesente,  redtabat." 

V.  The  importance  which  was  attached  to  the 
public  reading  of  Holy  Scripture  in  the  religions 
assemblies  of  the  early  Christians  is  abundantly 
established.   [Epistle  ;  Gc6PCL  ;  Lbctiox  ;  Pbd- 

PHBCY.] 

But  besides  the  public  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  their  assemblies  and  the  earnest  exhor- 
tations with  which  the  writings  of  the  early 
Christians  abound  to  the  diligent  study  of  the 
same  in  private,  it  appears  to  hare  been  a  custom, 
adopted  in  some  parts  at  least,  to  have  copies  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  tongue  placed 
in  convenient  parts  of  the  charches  so  that  those 
who  frequent^  them  might  have  opportunity  of 
reading  them  for  themselves  either  before  or 
after  the  public  services.  The  following  lines 
written  by  Paulinus  upon  the  wall  of  thtf  church 
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of  Nola  bear  witness  to  the  existence  of  this 
custom: 

**Bl  qoem  saacto  tenet  medltandl  in  lege  voluntas ; 
Blc  poterii  resldens  saciis  intendcre  iibris."  ' 

YI.  The  last  evidence  which  will  be  adduced 
of  the  use  of  Holy  Scripture  made  in  the  early 
Church  is  derived  from  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  heathen  persecutors  searched  for  copies  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  importance  which  the  owners' 
attached  to  their  possession,  -and  the  infamy 
which  was  incurred  by  those  who  voluntarily 
surrendered  them.     [Traditor.] 

Amongst  the  many  passages  which  might  be 
cited  in  proof  of  the  practical  use  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture in  the  early  Church  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  letter  of  Innocent  bishop  of  Rome  to  Chry- 
sostom  when  expelled  from  his  bishopric,  and  of 
Theodoret  to  Dioscorus  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
In  the  former  of  these  letters  Innocent  reminds 
Chr^'sofltom  that  *'a  good  man  may  be  sorely 
tried,  but  cannot  be  overcome,  for  he  is  preserved 
and  guarded  bv  the  truths  of  Holy  Scripture. 
The  Holy  Bible,"  he  continues,  "  which  we 
expound  to  the  people,  affords  abundant 
examples  of  the  afflictions  to  which  the  saints 
hare  been  invariably  subjected,  and  shews  that 
they  did  not  receive  their  crowns  till  they  had 
passed  with  patience  through  the  severest 
trials  '*  (Sos.  Hist.  Eocies.  viii.  26).  In  the  letter 
of  Theodoret  to  Dioscorus,  written  about  A.D. 
444,  he  speaks  of  the  great  comfort  which  the 
examples  contained  in  Scripture  afford  to  those 
who  are  calumniated,  and  cites  the  case  of  Joseph 
when  cast  into  prison  by  Potiphar,  of  David 
when  persecuted  by  Saul,  and  lastly  of  our  Lord 
the  Saviour  Himself  when  accused  by  His 
enemies  of  deceiving  the  people  (Baronii  Annates, 
▼i.  pp.  25,  26  ;  1685). 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  practical  use 
made  of  Holy  Scripture  in  times  of  sorrow,  re- 
ference may  be  made  to  an  incident  recorded  in 
the  *  Lives  of  the  Abbats  of  Weremouth  and 
Jarrow '  appended  to  the  works  of  Bede,  to  the 
effect  that  od  the  night  on  which  Benedict  died, 
Jan.  12,  A.D.  689,  some  of  the  brethren  met 
together  in  the  church  and  passed  the  night 
without  sleep  in  praying  and  singing,  whilst 
others  remained  in  the  side  chambers  awaiting 
his  departure ;  and  it  is  added,  "^  a  portion  of 
Scripture  from  the  Gospels,  appointed  to  be  read 
every  evening,  was  recited  by  a  priest  during 
the  whole  night  to  relieve  their  sorrow  "  (Bede, 
Wority  iv.  385 ;  ed.  Giles).  [C.  J.  E.] 

SCROLL.    [Volume.] 

eCBUTIMlUM.    [Mmba,  p.  1203.] 

SCULPTURE,  CHRISTIAN.  The  abhor- 
rence of  carved  representations  of  the  objects  of 
worship  inherited  by  the  Christian  from  the 
Jewish  church  was  at  first  so  great  as  almost 
entirely  to  forbid  the  application  of  the  art  of 
sculpture  to  the  service  of  religion.  Early  Chris- 
tian statues,  either  in  marble  or  bronze,  are  of- 
the  very  rarest  occurrence.  Hardly  more  than 
half  a  dozen  examples  can  be  reckoned — enough 
to  shew  that  the  use  of  the  plastic  art  was  not 

*  Qaofied  \ff  Blnghsm,^WguWM,  book  ziv.  a  Iv.  ^  T. 
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wholly  interdicted,  but,  at  the  same  time,  that 
its  use  was  regarded  with  grave  suspir  ion  and 
dislike.  If  we  could  accept  the  authenticity 
of  the  story  related  by  Eusebins  that  a  statue 
of  our  Lord  was  erected  at  Paneas  by  the 
woman  diseased  with  the  issue  of  blood  [Jesus 
Chbist,  REPRESENrATiONB,  p.  877],  we  should 
have  the  earliest  possible  example  of  sculpture 
devoted  to  Christianity.  The  tale,  however,  is 
totally  unworthy  of  credence.  The  statues  of  Christ 
and  other  scriptural  personages  with  which  Alex- 
ander Severus  furnished  his  **  lararium  **  have  no 
claim  to  belong  to  the  domain  of  Christian  art. 
The  very  few  early  Christian  statues  that  are 
known  to  exist  exhibit  in  their  form  and  technical 
treatment  the  genius  of  late  Roman  art,  and 
possess  no  individual  characteristics.  As  LUbke 
remarks  (Hist,  of  Sculf.t,  i.  335),  "  the  novelty 
of  the  subject  was  not  yet  powerful  enough  to 
evoke  new  forms  or  new  expressions." 

The  only  early  Christian  statues  we  can 
enumerate  are  those  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  of  St. 
Peter,  and  that  of  St.  Hippoly tus.  D'Agincourt's 
researches  in  Italy  during  fifty  years  discovered 
no  other  well-authenticated  example.  For  seven 
or  eight  centuries  the  art  of  sculpture  was 
extinct,  except  in  works  in  relief  on  sarcophagi 
and  ivories. 

L  Statues. 

(1)  Among  the  earliest  and  best  of  these  is  a 
small  marble  statuette  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
formerly  in  the  Vatican  Library,  now  in  the 
Lateran  Museum.  ''It  is  a  pleasing  idyllic 
figure,  with  artistic  qualities  that  remind  one  of 
the  works  of  a  better  period  **  (Appell,  if<m.  of 
Rtrly  Christim  Art,  p.  4).  The  tunic  drawn  up 
is  fastened  round  the  waist,  and  the  shepherd's 
scrip  hangs  behind ;  he  fondly  holds  the  legs  of 
the  recovered  sheep  thrown  over  his  shoulders 
by  both  hands.  The  antique  grace  it  breathes, 
and  the  absence  of  any  distinctive  marks,  have 
caused  its  Christian  origin  to  be  somewhat  need- 
lessly questioned.  The  legs  have  been  partly 
restored  (Appell,  u,  s. ;  Westwood,  E  'Hy  ChriS' 
tian  Sculpture,  p.  50,  apud  Parker,  Archaeology 
of  Rome,  **  Tombs " ;  Perkins,  Tuscan  Sculp' 
ture,  i.  p.  zliii.).  [Shepherd,  the  Good, 
p.  1893.] 

The  Lateran  Museum  contains  another  marble 
statuette  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  much  inferior 
in  execution,  which  is  stiff  and  rude.  The  shep- 
herd is  young  and  beardless ;  he  holds  the  lamb 
with  his  right  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  the 
"  pedum  "  with  his  left  (Westwood,  u.  s. ;  Perret, 
-  Cataoombes,  iv.  4).  There  is  also  one  of  inferior 
workmanship  in  the  Kircherian  Museum  (Per- 
kins, u,  s.  I.  xxxiz.) ;  and  one  is  mentioned  at 
the  end  of  the  4th  century  in  the  collection  of 
the  Duke  of  Medina  Coeli  at  Seville. 

(2)  St,  Peter, — By  far  the  most  important  early 
Christian  statue  as  a  work  of  art  is  the  famous 
bronze  figure  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Vatican 
basilica.  It  may  probably  be  placed,  as  it  is  by  Dr. 
Appell,  Perkins,  and  Ltibke,  in  the  5th  century. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  however,  who  always  regards 
early  dates  with  suspicion,  regards  it  as  "  a  fine 
work  of  the  13th  century."  It  is  a  close  imita- 
tion of  the  ancient  Roman  portrait  statues,  and, 
according  to  Ltibke  (u.  s.  i.  337),  "  displays  a  care 
and  accuracy  of  technical  skill  astonishing  in 
the  5th  century/'  but  a  complete  absence  of 
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originality  "  we  Katc  in  everj  line  of  the  labo- 
rious imitation  of  antique  eenatonal  figuree." 
The  figure  i«  in  Roman  coetume,  with  the 
right  foci  extended  to  receire  the  kisees  of  the 
faithful ;  the  right  hand  ii  extended  in  blessing, 
and  he  holds  the  kejs  in  the  left.  The  marble 
chair  in  which  it  is  seated  is  of  the  15th  century. 
According  to  one  tradition,  Leo  I.  melted  down 
the  ancient  statue  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  and 
recast  it  in  this  form ;  others  hold,  with  leas  pro- 
bability, that  it  is  the  old  statue  with  a  new 
head  and  hands.  The  celebrated  statue  of  St. 
Peter  which  Leo  the  Isaurian  threatened  to 
destroy  in  the  time  of  Gregory  IL  (726-730), 
was  probably  that  presenred  in  the  crypt  of  St. 
Peter's,  the  body  of  which  is  antique,  the  head 
being  an  addition  of  the  13th  century. 

The  royal  cabinet  at  Berlin  once  contained  a 
small  standing  bronze  statuette  of  St  Peter, 
said  to  have  been  found  in  the  catacombs. 
It  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  Kapoleon  L  to 
Paris,  and  to  hare  never  returned.  It  is 
described  as  being  of  good  style,  with  drapery  of 
artistic  merit.  The  apostle  was  clad  in  the 
tunic  and  toga,  holding  the  labnrum  in  the  left 
hand,  and  giving  the  benediction  with  the  right. 
The  head  displayed  the  broad  features,  the  short, 
thick  beard  and  curling  hair  characteristic  of  St. 
Peter  (Bartoli,  Antiche  Lucerne,  part  iii.  pi.  27  ; 
MUnter,  SinnbUder^  ii.  21). 

(3)  8t,  IftppolytuB, — ^This  is  a  marble  sitting 
^  statue,  much  restored,  especially  in  the  upper  por- 
tions of  the  6gure.  It  was  formerly  in  the  V^atican 
Dbrary,  but  is  now  in  the  Lateran  Museum. 
The  figure  is  seated  in  a  dignified  attitude  in  a 
marble  cathedra,  on  which  is  inscribed  the 
canon  Paschalis ;  and  on  the  otller  side  a  list  of 
Hippolytus's  writings.  It  is  vested  in  the 
philosophic  pallium.  The  right  elbow  rests  on 
fi  book  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  right  hand 
is  raised  to  the  breast.  The  date  is  uncertain, 
but  it  is  probably  not  later  than  the  6th  century. 
Mr.  Perkins  regards  it  as  devoid  of  character,' 
while  it  is  pronounced  by  Winckelmann  and  other 
authorities  to  be  ''the  best  known •  example  of 
early  Christian  sculpture"  (Westwood,  «.  a. 
p.  37 ;  Perret,  v.  pi.  i. ;  Bunsen,  HippoiytuSy  i. 
frontispiece  ;  Miinter,  SinnbUder,  IL  13 ;  D'Agin- 
conrt.  Sculpt,  pi.  iii.  No.  1). 

II.  Saroophaol 

The  chief  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  art  of 
sculpture  in  the  early  Christian  church  was 
furnished  by  the  sarcophagi,  in  which  the 
remains  of  its  more  wealthy  members  were 
deposited.  The  number  of  these  is  very  large, 
especially  in  Rome,  where  very  many  have  b^n 
discovered  in  the  catacombs  and  other  places  of 
early  Christian  btirial.  Examples  are  also  to  be 
fuund  at  Ravenna,  Milan,  and  other  cities  of 
Italy,  as  well  as  in  the  south  of  France,  where  a 
native  school  of  Christian  sculpture,  derived 
from  Italy,  evidently  flourished.  There  are 
also  a  few  in  Spain.  The  chief  examples  in 
Rome  are  now  collected  in  the  Lateran  Museum, 
where  a  very  interesting  series  of  examples  of 
Christian  sculpture  are  brought  under  the  eye 
at  once,  and  may  be  studied  and  compared  at 
leisure.  The  most  important  of  these,  as  well 
as  the  other  principal  sarcophagi  now  existing 
in  Rome,  have  been  photographed  at  the  cost 
of  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  and  their  designs  have 
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been  thns  made  accessible  to  tha  student  A 
home. 

The  word  **  sarcophagna,**  as  well  as  the  mode 
of  burial,  was  borrow^  by  the  early  Christiana 
from  heathenism,  and  passed  into  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  church.  Angustine  writes: 
^  Area  in  qua  mortuns  ponitur,  qnod  omnes  jam 
vapia^dyov  vocant "  (J)e  Cmt.  Dei,  xviii.  5). 
The  word  is  also  found  in  an  early  epitaph 
given  by  De  Rossi,  ''in  hoc  sarooiago  oonditur** 
{Inscr.  Christ.  Booi,  u.  530). 

Nowhere  is  the  rapid  decline  of  art   more 
recognisable  than  in  the  sarcophagi.     The  bss- 
reliefs,    which  so    lavishly  adorn   their    sides, 
manifest  a  lamentable  deterioration  of  style.  The 
compositions  are  crowded  and  ill-balanced ;  the 
figures  are  usually  ill-drawn,  with  short,  thick 
bodies  and  large  heads,  and  sti£f  draperies,  and  a 
general  absence  of  dignity  or  grace.     The  com- 
positions are  rather  architectual  and  pictorial 
than  sculptural    or  statuesque.      The    tigures 
occupy  one  plane,  nnrelieved  by  any  depth  of 
backgrounds.    The  majority  of  them  are  seen  in 
front  view,  instead  of  the  profile,  which  charac- 
terises   the    Grecian    friezes.     But    with    this 
decided    deterioration    of  style,   it    is   evident 
that   the*  mode   of  decoration  and  its    general 
spirit  are  directly  derived  from  pagan  art,  and 
are  in  no  sense  the  natural  development  of  the 
Christian  mind.     The  pose  of  the  figures,  their 
attitudes,  the  drapery,  the  types  of  the  hes'ls 
are  inherited  from  ancient  plastic  works.    The 
inferiority  is  due  to  the  want  of  skill   in  the 
sculptors  employed,  not  to  the  introdnction  of 
new  forms.    As  a  rule  the  earliest  works  are  the 
best,  and  conform  most  closely  to    the  pagan 
type.     The    later  we   descend,   and    the   more 
unmistakable   the    Christian   character   of   the 
sculpture,  the  greater  is  its  inferiority  as  a  work 
of  art.    Sarcophagi  bearing  a  distinctly  Christian 
character  scarcely  appear  before  the  4th  centuir. 
Le  Blant  {Sarcoph.  ChrAiena  (TArleSj  pp.  iii.  iv.) 
speaks    of    the    exceeding    rarity    of    mrlier 
examples.     He  refers  to  one  bearing  the  date 
A.D.  273,  and  regiirds  as  belonging  to  the  same 
primitive  type,  that  of  Livia  Primitira,  trans- 
ported from  Rome  to  the  Lonvre,  and  one  at  Ls 
(xayole  (pL  xxxiv.X  but  is  able  to  mention  bo 
others;  and  though  an  earlier  date   has  been 
confidently  afiirmed  for  some  others,  the  meat 
'trustworthy  authorities  agree  that  there  are  no 
well-authenticated   examples  of  Christian  sar- 
cophagi which  can  be  assigned  to  the  2iid  century 
and  haixily  any  to  the  3rd. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  pagan  sar- 
cophagi were  used  with  little  scruple  for  the 
burial  of  Christians — "Pro&nis  tumnlis  Chris- 
tiani  non  raro  qnasi  propriis  usi  sunt "  (Mabilfen, 
Iter  Ral.  §  10,  p.  81).  The  use  of  the  sar- 
cophagus was  a  mark  of  wealth,  and  the  desire 
not  to  shew  any  inferiority  to  their  neighboars, 
which  is  nowhere  more  powerful  than  in  funeral 
rites,  would  lead  Christians  of  means  ai^ 
position  to  adopt  the  mode  of  the  disposal  of 
their  dead  which  was  appropriate  to  their  rank, 
without  much  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
sculptures  which  decorated  their  last  resting- 
place.  If  there  had  been  Christian  sarcophagi^- 
makers  they  would  doubtless  bare  employed 
them  by  preference;  but  in  the  abaonoe  of 
artists  of  their  own  &ith,  they  woald  have 
recourse  to  sculptors  of  the  old  religion,  only 
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taking  cue  to  avoid  those  Keuei  wbich  hid  an 
immorsl  tendency,  ud  bf  preference  MUctiDg 
putorol  or  rinU^  icenei,  or  other  lubjecte 
into  which  a  (jmbjlical  meuiing  could  be 
euilj  read.  A  urcophagoB,  diicoTered  in  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Agoea,  once  contaiaing  the 
hodj  of  a  Christian  Tirgia,  *ai  bearing  the  in- 
•criptigu  "Aurelia  Agapetillt,  ancilla  l>ei,"  ii 
omamented  vith  figure*  of  Bacchui  and  naked 
Amorini,  aide  bj  aide  with  "onutea"  (Boldetti, 
Oiitnai.  466).  Aootber  in  the  Vatican,  fignred 
by  Caacrllieri,  eihibiU  Bacchanalian  icenei.  and 
a  ChriatiBD  inicriptiaa.  One  in  the  grouadi 
of  the  Villa  Medici  on  the  Pincian  ia  mentioned 
by  Martigny,  on  which  both  Cnpid  and  Pajche 
and  Jonah  appear.  There  ia  i  Tcrj  remarkable 
eiample  of  the  *th  century  at  Tortona  figured 
by  Mabillon  (It.  Ital.  Mia.,  It.  i.  223),  bearing 
the  thoroughly  pAgaa  anbjecta  of  Leda  and  the 
Swan,  Phaeton,  Cantor  and  Pollui,  and  bo« 
lookinft  on  at  a  cockiight,  together  with  the 
neutral  aubjecti  of  the  Vintage,  and  the 
Good  Shepherd.  BotUiii.  a  canon  of  Tortona, 
hai  written  a  lengthy  diaqoiaition  (Tortona, 
1B24)  to  establiah  the  Christian  character  of  this 
aarcophagDB,  but  it  hardly  admits  a  doubt  that 


laid,  on  which  the  Rupe  of 
Proserpine  is  carred,  ia  a  well-kaonn  eiamfle  of 
the  employment  of  a  pagan  tomb  for  a  Chriatian 
burial.  The  beauty  and  saTaptnoiuae:»  of  the 
work  orerrode  all  ecruplea.  The  earliest  dated 
sarcophagus  bearing  aa  undoubted  Christian 
sabjert  u  one  from  the  cemetery  of  SS.  Peter 
nud  Marcellious,  prenenting  the  Kativity.  with 
the  01  and  a>a  atanding  by  the  cratch,  with  the 
conaular  date  A.D.  343' (Nativity).  The  mag- 
nificeut  sarcophagni  of  St.  Helena,  the  mother 
of  the  Emperor  Constaatine  (d.  328),  now  in  the 
Vatican,  probably  the  largest  ever  fashioned 
wit^  the  eiception  of  that  of  her  granddiiughter 
ConsLanlia,  is  entirely  deroid  of  Christian  sym- 
bol. It  is  formed  of  one  enormous  block  of  red 
porphyry,  highly  polished,  the  face  of  which  ia 
corered  with  groups  of  armed  warriera  on  horse- 
beck  striking  down  their  enemies,  ordriving  their 
otptiras  before  them,  all,  as  it  were,  floating  in 
the  air,  without  any  indication  of  the  ground. 
On  the  front  and  back  at  the  upper  angles  are  the 
bnata  of  Constantiue  anil  Helenn,  and  on  the  lid 
repoie  lions,  wreaths,  and  winged  genii.     Liibke 

matlDQ  in  a  good  antique  atyla  "  (i.  338)  ;  but 
Dr.  Braun  justly  remarks  that  "the  tolerable 
eiscution  of  iuliiidual  parts  only  renders  its 
want  of  meaning  as  a  whole  still  more  striking, 
there  being  a  want  of  unity  of  design  and  con- 
ceptioD  "  (Aringhi,  ii.  41 ;  Bottari,  iii.  pi.  106  ; 
Ciampini,  iii.  28;  Parker,  ToaAi,  pi.  lii.). 

The  aisler  sarcophagus  of  St.  Conatantia  (d. 
324),  acnlptnred  like  the  taat-mentioned  out  of 
a  aolid  block  of  porphyry,  la  equally  wanting 
in  any  definiU  Christian  aymboliim.  It  is  the 
earlieit  eiample  of  the  vintage  scenei  with  which 
Chriatiau  sarcophagi  wera  so  frequently  deco- 
ntcl.  It  ia  a  tasteleaa  work,  exhibiting  heavy 
groups  of  clumsy-winged  genii  gathering  grapes 
or  trinling  them  out  (of  the  same  character,  but 
mach  inferior  in  stvle  to  the  acenea  on  the  mosaic 
nult  of  the  sepulchral  chapel  where  the  tomb 
WW  fooud),  with  ■rabeaque  featooni,  peacocka, 
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rame  at  the  anglea,  all  laboTionstv  chiselled 
>l' the  unaccommodating  material  (Aringhi, 


la  character 


ii.  15T  1  Bottari,  iiL  132 ;  Qan 
aarcophagus  of  much  less  suoi 
bat  of  far  mere  graceful  deaign,  in  the  portico 
of  St.  Lorenzo,  ahews  similar  scenes  depicted 
with  considerable  life.  Small  winged  genii 
gather  the  grapes  lW>m  the  vines  in  baaketa;  • 
goat  ladan  with  panniers  carriea  them ;  one  of  the 
genii  ridea  an  an ;  a  cock  pecka  at  a  liiard,  tn. 
(Bottari,  iii.  19;  Agincoort,  5i»/p<.  vi.  1).  A 
very  fine  eiample  from  St.  Sebaitiano,  coniidered 
to  be  of  the  4th  century,  stands  in  th  hall  of 
the  Lateran  Museum.  Here,  also,  j,enii  are 
gathering  and  prening  grapes ;  one  ridea  a  goat ; 
another  carries  (  kid.  In  the  centre  and  either 
end  of  the  face  stands  the  Good  Shepherd 
(Oarrucci,  Jfonum.  <M  Jfiu.  Lot.  tav.  ilii.  fig. 
1-4}.  Corresponding  scenaa  from  the  olivs 
harvest  are  with  local  propriety  carved  on  a  sai- 
cophagni  in  the  museum  at  Aries.  Genii  'nn- 
winged,  naked  oi  lightly  clad,  some  on  ladders, 
pick  or  carry  the  fiuit  to  the  oil-press  (Uillin, 
Yuyagetlf:,,  pi.  61,  no.  3;  Appell,  p.  37). 

Pastoral  scenei  are  equally  abundant,  and  th* 
Good  Shepherd  occurs  constantly,  sometimes 
with,  sometimes  without  eubjects  from  Holy 
Scripture.  One  in  the  Lateran  Museum  (pho- 
tograph 2924)  pcrtrays  the  shepherd  charactar 
of  our  Lord  and  ili>  apoetlea  with  unusual  dis- 
tinctness. The  Good  Shepherd  with  His  "pedum," 
His  right  hand  on  the  head  of  a  sheep,  st.inds  in 
the  centre,  and  is  repeated  with  a  ^roup  of  two 
or  three  sheep  at  either  end  of  the  face.  Between 
stand  the  apostles,  sii  on  either  side,  each  with 
a  aheep  at  hie  feet.  Professor  Westwood,  in  the 
above-qnoted  essay,  supplies  a  large  number  of 
references  to  paatoial  accnes  represented  on 
Christian  sarcophagi  (p.  43). 

Many  aarcophagi  bear  in  the  centre  of  their 
face,  and  aometimes  also  at  the  ends,  what 
are  known  aa  maaltlEa  CLIPEATIB,  ■'.  e.  the 
bueta  of  the  departed,  or  in  aome  casea  standing 
figures  (e.  g.  that  of  Probus  and  Faltonia.  Bot- 
tari, IT),  contained  in  ■  disk  or  shell,  or  sur- 
rounded with  a  wreath,  aometimea  l>orn<  by 
winged    genii.     In  some  casea  these  bust*   are 


let  (Le  Blant,  p.  14,  pi,  viii.;  Fabretti, 
.  p.  124;  De  Roiei,  B«iUt.  1865,  p.  69; 
ir's   Photographs,  No.  2S02).      SometiBW 


the  disk  bears  only  th*  sacred  moDogram  (Bot- 
tari, 37).  Not  a  few  of  the  le«  ceatly  ar*  dif 
tiogniahed  only  by  an  "  imago  dipeata,"  th* 
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mnainllig  nr&c«  being  lociicd  with  rarrc. 
ehuueli,  known  u  itriyiU,  from  their  re«m- 
bUnc*  to  th«  bMh  iutnuaant  of  that  name. 
titidlj  »nj  of  Uw  urcophui  haTi  inKriptioni. 
The  nugnificent  tamh  of  Jauiiu  Bawu  ii  in 
eiceptioD,  M  u  that  tlreadf  mentioiwii  of  Anrtlia 
Agapctilla.  The  coitom  of  decorattng  urco- 
phagi  with  caloara,  prorad  to  eiist  in  Sjrria  bj 
Beuui  (DenT.Ot  i'/.^aidi,  pp.  ■ilb.ilB),  hat  been 
■hewn  by  Le  Blaat  to  have  been  lomelimeii 
•lopt«d,  not  oalj  in  Jewiih  oitauinibi  (GarraL-ci, 
Oimtt.  iTAmticlii  Ebrti,  p.  21),  but  alu  in  thoM 
of  the  Chriitian*  (I*  lHant,  p.  37), 

One  clan  of  larcophagi  hare  ai  their  only  ai 
principal  inbject  figarea  of  our  LonI  and  Uii 
■poatiei.  Kelrrenoe  hai  algcadf  been  maJa  to 
that  in  the  Literan  Uawam,  in  which  the  whole 
aeries  sppeu  in  the  character  of  ihepherdi.  One 
of  the  Dimt  remarkable  of  thit  clao,  perhapa  the 
Terj  Jineat  of  the  Homan  larcophagi,  ia  that  ot 
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EwiDd  in  wrcophagi  out  of  Bonw. 
The  lanopb^iu  of  Titoi  Gorgnniu  in  the  crypt 
of  the  cathedral  of  Ancona  rtpreaenti  CLritt 
itanding  on  a  mount,  with  a  male  aal  female 
figure  embiacing  Hii  feeL  Kear  Him  rtand  SL 
Hani  and  a  diiciple  vilh  a  Jewelled  croH.  Four 
diaciplei  etaod  nnder  archea  on  either  aide.  At 
ilavenna,  when  the  larcophaj^  are  of  later  dale, 
we  rind  our  l^>Td  po  longer  teated  bnt  enthroned, 
and  lometimea  nimbed  ;  on  one  at  5t.  A]nltiniie 
in  Claaie,  thonght  by  ProfewDr  Westwud  to  lie 
perhape  not  eariier  than  the  7th  century,  uor 
Lord,  repreMoted  ai  a  nimbed  youth,  ii  Kated 
between  St.  Paal.  who  with  veiled  hand  t«ce)Ta 
a  roll,  and  St.  Peter,  who  bean  a  key  and  a 
crow.  Both  the  apwtla  approach  om  Lnrd 
with  huty  itridei,  their  gannentj  carried  b]*  the 
wind.  On  either  side  two  fliinrei  offer  crown 
(Appell,  p.  28).  At  "  Si.  Maria  in  iwrto  fuori  "  oor 
Lord  appears  alio  ai  a  beardleu  figure  enthroned 


Petroniui  Probue,  praetorian  piaefeet,  d.  395, 
in  the  aubterranean  chnrch  oTSt  Petei'i.  The 
Ikce  It  dirided  into  compartmenti  by  ipirally 
fluted  column!  aapportlng  archea,  in  the  ipandrili 
of  which  are  birda  pecking  at  baakett  of  grape*. 
In  the  centre  compartment  anr  Lord,  holdiog  a 
jewelled  croaa,  atanda  on  a  mound  from  which 
iaaue  the  fonr  riven  of  Pandiie ;  on  either  aide 
of  Him  Etand  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  attitudes 
of  reverential  attention.     Beyond,  to  the  right 

apoatlea.  Each  end  baa  three  archea,  with  two 
fignres.  On  the  back  atand  Probui  himself  and 
his  wife  Faltonia  hand  in  hand,  with  a  diaciple 
at  either  end  (Boaio,  49,  51,  53;  Ariaghi,  pp. 
SSI,  203,  385;  Bottim,  t>T.  16-16;  D'Agin- 
coDrt,  pi.  vi.  fip.  13-15 ;  Appetl,  p.  13).  A 
(arrophii^n)  in  the  I^teran  Mnsenm  (photograph 
3909)  bean  on  its  face  Christ  and  Ihe  apostles, 
each  benring  a  r«11,  under  arches  alternately 
roond  wd  angnUc    llie  same  system  of  repre- 


between  four  apoatles,  one  ol  whom  appracba 
Bim  bearing  a  crown.  The  difi^erence  in  chv 
racter  between  these  sarcophagi  and  those  of 
earlier  date  is  very  marked.  Fine  eiamplead 
this  mode  of  tnatment  are  offered  by  the  vi- 
cophagi  of  Arlea.  On  one  we  aee  Christ  seated. 
Hia  feet  on  a  footatool,  with  the  apostles  sod 
eYangelista  seated  on  either  side.  Chri.-t  bgU> 
a  book  inscribed  Domiiua  Ltgera  dot,  the  othrr 
tiffures  hold  rolls,  some  open,  some  closed,  tb<4' 
of  the  CTangelists  inscribed  with  their  nins 
(I.e  Blant,  p.  T,  pi.  iv.).  On  another  ofTemsik. 
able  beaoty  of  eiecntion,  the  central  place  t> 
occupied  by  a  cross  surmounted  by  a  chaplel 
with  aaldlers  below,  symboliiin;  the  reanrrto- 
tioo.  Sii  apostles  stand  on  either  aide,  niaag 
their  right  hands  in  token  of  adoration.  Stan 
are  seen  in  the  backi^nnd  (iiid.  p.  37,  pi.  liv.) 
One.  divided  into  sii  an-Jied  panela,  nmtaiu  tvo 
'  apostles  on  either  aide  of  Chnst,  one  preseatioj 
I  a  basket  of  bread,  another  fish,  botk  with  veilid 
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nands.  The  other  two  hold  rolls.  By  a  remark- 
able,' if  not  unique,  arrangement  the  extreme  com- 
partments are  occupied  by  Abraham  and  Daniel, 
mdicated  respectively  by  the  sword  and  by  the 
serpent  or  dragon  (ibid.  pp.  19-21,  pi.  x.). 

The  large  majority  of  the  Christian  sarcophagi 
are  sculptured  with  scriptural  subjects.  These 
sometimes  occupy  the  face  alone,  sometimes  the 
face  and  ends,  and  there  are  instances  in  which 
all  four  sides  are  carved.  The  reliefs  are  some> 
times  in  two  tiers,  one  above  the  other,  but 
more  usually  there  is  only  one.  The  subjects 
sometimes  form  a  continuous  frieze-like  series, 
one  running  into  the  other  without  any  division ; 
sometimes,  and  more  commonly,  they  are  sepa- 
rated into  compartments  by  an  arcade.  There 
are  rare  instances  in  which  a  secondary  frieze 
above  the  reliefs  bears  sculptures  in  more 
diminutive  proportions. 

We  cannot  fail  to  remark,  as  in  the  catacomb 
frescoes,  the  limited  cycle  to  which  the  scul})tor 
was  confined  by  ecclesiastical  tradition,  as 
well  as  the  small  amount  of  liberty  that  was 
granted  him  in  depicting  the  selected  subjects. 
Each  as  a  rule  conforms  more  or  less  closely  to 
one  hieratic  type.  The  subjects  are  derived 
almost  equally  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  are  mixed  together  without  any 
definite  system  of  ari'angement,  so  as  best  to 
secure  symmetry  and  balance  in  the  composi- 
tion. Le  Blant  has  called  attention  to  the  large 
number  of  Examples  in  which  Hoses  striking  the 
rock  with  the  Israelites  eagerly  stooping  to 
drink,  at  one  end,  is  balanced  by  the  raising  of 
Ukzarus  with  the  adoring  sisters  at  the  other, 
a&  well  as  those  in  which  a  Divine  Hand  issues 
from  the  clouds  on  either  side  of  the  central 
subject,  in  one  case  to  arrest  Abraham's  sacrifioe, 
in  the  other  to  give  the  Law  to  Moses. 

The  subjoined  tabular  list  shews  the  com- 
parative frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
various  scriptural  subjects  on  the  sarcophagi  of 
the  Lateran  Museum  and  of  those  given  by 
Bosio  chiefly  from  the  Vatican.  The  list  is 
based  tn  one  drawn  up  by  Dean  Burgon  from  an 
examination  of  the  Lateran  examples  {Le'tera 
fri^m  Rome,  Letter  XX.),  coiTected  by  Dr.  North- 
oote,  by  whom  the  list  from  Bosio  has  been 
added.* 

LaJUran*         Botio, 

Jonah •        ..23       ..        11 

Moms  smiting  the  Rock  ..21  ..  16 
llie  Apprefaeusion  of  Peter  | 

or.  f    30        ..        14 

The  Asmalt  on  Moses        . . ' 
The  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  . .      30       •  •       14 
The  nestling  of  the  BUrnl    ..      19       »•       11 
The  Miracle  at  Cana  ..16       ••         8 

The  Raising  of  Lazsms  ..16  ..  14 
Peter'M  Denial  Predicted  ..14  ..  8 
Dan'el  and  the  Lions..  ..  14  ••  T 
The   Paralytic  carryhig  hlB\    ..  • 

Bed /    "       ••         ^ 

The  Creation  of  Eve  . .       ..11       ..        3 

•  The  correspondenoe  of  the  cycle  of  suhfects  depictf>d 
on  the  aarcophagi  and  tn  the  catacomb  tn»oo^  with 
those  in  the  Ordo  OnmmmdaUonU  AnitMe  in  the 
Roman  Breviary,  to  which  Le  Blant  ha*  called  attention 
^Saroophaffes  d*  Arljt),  is  too  romarkHble  to  Im  over- 
looked. The  Ust  includes  Noah,  the  aacrifloe  of  Iiaac, 
ULtm^  and  Pharaoh,  Job,  Kl^Jah,  Daniel,  the  Tliree  Chil- 
dren, David  and  Goliah,  Susanna,  and  the  deliverance 
<if  Mar  from  prlsoo. 
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The  Sacrifice  of  Iiaac  . . 

Adoration  of  the  Magi        •  • 
The  Fall  of  Man 
The  Woman  with  the  Issue) 

of  Blood       / 

Christ's  EntraiVM  into  Jeru-i 

salem  ..        ..        ../ 

The  Gord  Shepheril  .. 
Noah  and  the  Dove  ..        •• 
Chn»t  before  Pilate  .. 
Moses  receiving  the  Law 
The  lliree  Children  in  the\ 

Fumaoe       ..        ..        ,./ 
Moses  taklni;  ofF  bis  Shoes  • . 
Elijah's  Ascensiun    . .        . . 

The  Nativity 

Christ  crowned  with  Thorns 


Lateran. 

11 

11 
,      14 


8 

6 

8 
B 


Both* 

9 

8 

10 


8 


•  • 


3 
3 
1 
1 


9 
8 
8 
8 

8 

3 
3 

4 
1 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  this  class  is 
the  very  elaborate  tomb  of  Junius  Bassus,  prae- 
feet  of  the  city,  a.d.  359,  which  «  for  its  style 
and  execution  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  works  of  early  Christian  sculpture,"  though 
*Mt  sufficiently  betrays  the  decline  of  art, 
especially  in  the  treatment  of  the  nude  " 
(Appell,  p.  10).  Its  face  is  decorated  with  two 
tiers  of  scriptural  subjects,  in  compartments 
divided  by  columns,  the  lower  arched.  In  the 
centre  of  the  upper  tier  our  Lord  sits  enthroned 
between  two  apostles,  borne  up  by  Uranus, 
represented  as  a  bearded  old  man  with  the 
canopy  of  heaven  extended  above  him.  The 
subjects  sculptured  are — beginning  from  the  left 
of  the  upper  tier — (1)  The  sacrifice  of  Isaac ; 
(2)  the  apprehension  of  Peter ;  (3)  Christ  before 
Pilate ;  (4)  Pilate  washing  his  hands.  In  the 
lower  tier — (1)  Job  visited  by  his  wife  and 
friends  [Old  Testament  in  Aet]  ;  (2)  the  Fall 
of  man ;  (3)  Christ's  triumphal  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem ;  (4)  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den ';  (5)  Peter 
and  Christ  led  to  prison.  On  the  two  ends  are 
carved  genii  representing  the  Four  Seasons,  en- 
gaged in  operations  suitable  to  each.  The 
spnndrils  of  the  lower  tier  of  panels  contain 
on  a  diminutive  scale  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
series  of  carvings  in  the  whole  range  of  Christian 
art,  and  probably  unique,  indicating  in  the  most 
unmistakable  way  the  sense  entertained  by  the 
early  church  of  the  unity  of  the  two  Testaments 
and  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  acts  of  Moses 
as  a  type  of  our  Lord,  represented  under  the 
figure  of  the  Lamb.  In  these  very  interesting 
and  instructive  reliefs  a  lamb  holding  the  rod 
strikes  water  from  the  rock,  multiplies  the 
loaves,  raises  Lazarus,  receives  the  law  on  Mount 
Sinai,  and  baptizes  another  lamb.  As  already 
stated,  the  sarcophagus  is  also  remarkable  from 
having  on  it  the  epitaph  of  the  person  found  in 
it,  with  the  interesting  fact  that  he  was  praefect 
of  the  city  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  that  he 
had  only  recently  been  admitted  to  the  church 
bv  baptism.  "  Jun.  Bassus,  V.  C.  qui  vixit  annis 
xlii  men.  ii  in  ipsa  praefectura  urbis  neofitus  iit  , 
ad  Deum  VIII.  kal.  Sept.  Eusebio  et  Ypatio. 
coss "  (Bosio,  45 ;  Aringhi,  i.  277 ;  Bottari,  i. 
15;  D'Agincourt,  vi.  5,  11;  Liibke,  Hist,  of 
Sculpt,  i.  310;  Parker,  Tbm&s,  pi.  xiii.). 

A  very  fine  sarcophagus,  supposed  to  be  that 
of  Petronius  Probus,  consul  a.d.  341,  formerly 
the  altar  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Lucy  at  St.  Mary 
Major,  now  in  the  Lateran  Museum,  offers  one 
of  the  very  best  examples  of  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment.   The  upper  row  exhibits  tie  raising  of 
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Luvni,    Duiitl    in    the    lioni* 
TMciTcd  from  tbe  hand  of  0«l,  the 
luae,  snd  I'ilitt  waging  hi*  huidi. 


dm.   th«   Uw  ' 


hell  in  the 


ntr«  o 


cellen 


The  Uirint  Hand  iHuiog  fi 
cloudi  on  cither  liile  of  the  ihell  ihewi  the  usu^l 
attention  to  balana  of  compogitinn  (Le  Blant, 
Sarooph.  p.  iv.  cf.  pi.  vi.).  In  the  lower  tier  we 
hare  the  combiDed  aubject  o(  Kota  itriiiini;  the 
rock  and  the  npfireheniina  of  Peter  (aee  Old 
Tbstuient  in  Akt,  p.  U58},  Daniel  and  thi 


L^ling'tle  bi 


the  hea 

.n;  of  the  blind  man,  and  the  miracle  of 

theloa 

e>  and  liihn.    Thi>  laat  enhject  it  repre- 

•ented 

Lord  It 

nnJs,  and  puti  Hii  right  haad  on  a  loxf 

and  Hi> 

lea  on  a  baiket  of  ftih  (Ariaghi,  i.  423  ; 

BottarL, 

ii.  49;  Lfibka,  fig.  200,  p.  8*3).    The 
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■areophagDi  are  very  differentlr  treated.  EaA 
ii  carred  in  low  relieJ'.  with  a  background  fgll 
orbuildinga,  indnding  a  basilica  and  a  detaihed 
bipliiterj,  clnmailj  eitCDted,  but  of  hi{[h  inUresl 
ai  contemporary  reprettniations  of  architecture. 
The  one  repreaenta  oor  Lord  predicting  Peler'i 
denial ;  the  cock  elandiDg  on  the  top  of  an  Iodic 
column  ;  tbe  other  the  woman  irith  the  iune  oF 
blood,  and  Hoiei  itrikiog  the  rock.  Then 
reliete  are  lepanted  bj  lome  centurira  from  Ihe 
admirable  i<.-ulpture<  on  the  front.  TheT  an 
plated  bj  Mr,  Parker  in  the  8tb  centnrj  (Bwio, 
85,  87;  Aringhi,  L  317,  3iy;  Appell,  P-  -0). 
Another  laroiphagui,  of  aomewhataiinilardeiipi, 
deiervei  eapeaal  notice  not  only  for  ihe  beaulv  of 
ita  execntion,  but  an  eihibitiug  tcenei  Trum  lb> 
PunioD  which  occur  verv  rarelj.  The  fruol  it 
diridtd  Into  liTe  compartmenU  bj  "'l"i""f  with 


largest  larenphagai  lu  tbe  Latann  Uaienm,dis- 
coreted  at  St.  Paul's  outaide  tbe  walli,  alio  with 
two  tiers  of  subjecti,  diapiaja  in  the  centre  of  the 
opper  tier  unfiuiahed  huita  gf  a  buiband  and  wifs 
in  a  "  clypeua  "  supported  by  genii.  The  luhjecta 
belong  to  the  uaual  cycle,  wilh  the  addition  of 
thecreaCion  of  woman  {OLDTEBriBENT  in  ART), 
■nd  the  adoration  of  the  Magi  (Appell,  16,  IT ; 
Norlbeote,  p.  200,  pi.  lii. ;  Weatwood,  p.  50). 


urcophagua  of  the  4th  century,  dii- 
Kumicu  at  St.  Peter'a,  now  in  Ihe  Lateran 
Miueum,  one  of  tbe  moat  (imple  and  eicelleot 
of  the  eirlj  Chriatiaa  tombs.  The  front  it 
dirided  hr  eight  colnmna  eiquiiitelf  carved  with 
foliage  and  flowera.  In  the  centre  the  youthful 
Chriat,  supported  by  Uriwaa  bearing  the  vault 
of  heaven,  atonds  between  two  apoatlei,     Othen 

icroll  from  the  hand'  of  Christ.  To  the  left  ii 
the  ucritice  of  Isaac ;  to  the  right  Christ  before 
Pilate,  who  wHshet  his  handa.  The  whole  are 
■noat  beautifully  d«i)rned  and  icalptured  in  high 
relief.    The  two  enda  of  tbia  Terj  remarkable 


spiral  flntea.  In  the  centre  staiwls  the  labarun 
with  the  crown  of  immortality.  Dores  perch  <m 
the  anna  of  the  croaa,  and  a  wakin|:  and  aletpisg 
aoldier  ait  below.  To  the  right  Chriat,  r^irt- 
aented  at  a  youthful  tigure  with  Uia  tingen 
raised  ia  benediction,  atonda  before  Pilate,  who 
is  preparing  to  wash  bis  hands ;  a  cionm  of  gloiy 
hangs  above.  To  the  left  we  see  Chrut  Uiug 
crowned  with  thorns,  which  is  transformed  mto 
a  vietor'a  chaplet ;  and  Christ  bearing  tiii  croa, 
a  mere  trunk,  under  a  gunrd  of  soldien,  a  riown 
hanging  above.  Few  early  t'hrislian  wont  of 
art  eihibit  a  greater  union  of  calm  dignity  and 
grace  (Appell,  20,  21 ;  Korthci.ie,  307). 

One  of  the  mott  frequently  recurring  siibiMts 
is  the  history  of  Jonah,  a  type  of  death  and 
reenrrection.  As  an  example  we  may  prodoet 
one  of  singular  grotesqaeDeaa  fmm  the  I.BteTaD 
Museum,  Ihe  fiice  of  which  is  literally  crow.ted 
with  figures  of  different  Biie%of  which  the  Jonah 
seriee  la  the  most  conapicaout.    Tbe  wa  nionalei 

well  furnished  with  teeth,  appears  twice  in  tbt 
centre,  £nC  swallowing  the  prophet  as  he  is  cm( 
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out  of  the  ship,  ahove  the  sails  of  which  are 
allegorical  representations  of  the  sun  and  wind, 
and  then  vomiting  him  forth.  Above,  Jonah  lies 
tranquilly  sleeping,  naked,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  gourd.  At  either  extremity  fishermen  are 
plying  their  crafl,  and  snails,  crabs,  and  lizards 
crawl  on  the  shore.  Above  and  around  are  the 
common  Biblical  scenes  on  a  smaller  scale  ;  the 
raising  of  Lazarus,  Moses  smiting  the  rock,  the 
apprehension  of .  Peter,  the  Good  Shepherd  and 
two  sheep  in  a  little  box-like  shrine,  and  Noah 
and  the  dove  floating  in  the  water  (Aringhi,  i. 
335 ;  Bottari,  i.  42 ;  Appell,  p.  19). 

When  w^e  quit  Rome  a  different  school  of  art 
is  evidenced  by  the  change  in  the  workmanship 
and  the  appearance  of  new  subjects.  A  sarco- 
phagus in  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral  of  Fermo 
exhibits  the  raising  of  Dorcas  and  tho  imprison- 
ment and  release  of  St.  Peter  (De  Minicis, 
Mcnum.  xJU  Fermo,  p.  83 ;  Appell,  p.  24).  At 
Verona  we  find  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Giovanni 
in  Valle  the  very  rare  subject  of  Judas'  kiss  and 
the  Samaritan  Woman  with  the  well-pulley  and 
bucket,  which  is  also  seen  at  Clermont  Ferrand 
(Maflei,  Mils.  Veron,  p.  484;  Ver.  Blustr.  part 
iii.  pi.  2,  nos.  1,  2).  At  St.  Ambrogio,  at  Milan, 
the  very  remarkable  sarcophagus  called  by  some 
that  of  Stilicho  and  Serena,  deserves  much  atten- 
tion. The  chief  subject  is  a  youthful  bearded 
Christ  teaching  the  apostles,  with  the  adoration 
of  the  magi  on  one  side,  uid  the  three  children 
refusing  to  worship  the  golden  image  on  the 
other.  The  ends  exhibit  the  Fall,  Isaac's  sacrifice, 
Elijah's  ascension,  and  other  usual  Old  Teb*tament 
subjects.  In  a  pediment  to  the  left  is  a  curious 
relief  of  the  Nativity  (N ativitv)  (Appell,  p.  33). 

The  sarcophagi  at  Ravenna  display  a  remark- 
able poverty  of  invention  and  feeblenem  of 
execution,  together '  with  an  almost  complete 
absence  of  decoration.  The  ornamentation  con- 
sists chiefly  of  the  meaningless  repetition  of 
conventional  symbols,  crosses  and  monograms. 
The  limited  powers  of  the  Ravenna  sculptors 
is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  colossal  marble 
tombs — five  in  number — ^in  the  mausoleum  of 
Galla  Tlacidia,  d.  450.  Her  own  sarcophagus, 
of  purest  Greek  marble,  is  now  perfectly  devoid 
of  ornament,  but  once  bore  plates  of  precious 
metals.  That  of  Honorius,  d.  423,  has  its 
front  divided  by  fluted  columns ;  in  the  central 
compartment  the  Holy  Lamb,  with  its  head 
awkwardly  turned  back,  stands  before  a  cross, 
on  whose  arms  doves  rest.  On  either  side  are 
simple  crosses.  That  of  Constantine  lU.,  d.  421, 
has  carved  on  its  face  three  lambs  with  palm 
trees;  the  central  lamb  standing  on  a  mount, 
whence  the  four  rivers  issue.  The  ten  large 
marble  sarcophagi  of  bishops  from  the  6th  to  the 
8th  century,  at  St.  Apollinare  in  Classe,  are 
characterised  by  the  same  extreme  poverty  of 
invention  and  feebleness  of  treatment.  One, 
already  described,  exhibits  our  Lord  enthroned ; 
but  nearly  all  are  content  with  the  same  mono- 
gram repeated  over  and  over  again,  sometimes 
encircled  with  wreaths,  crosses,  doves,  and  vases, 
iambs  under  palm  trees,  peacocks,  and  other 
frigid  conventionalisms.  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
learnt  from  Cassiodorns  (Forior.  lib.  iii.  ep. 
19)  that  a  certain  sculptor  named  Daniel  was 
summoned  to  Ravenna  from  Rome  by  Theodoric 
for  his  skill  ^  in  excavandis  atque  ornandis  mar- 
moribua,"  and  received  from  him  the  privilege  of 
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supplying  the  inhabitants  of  Ravenna  with  sarco* 
phagi,  which  are  designated  in  Theodoric's  re- 
script as  *'oi*neae  quarum  beneficio  cadavera  in 
supemis  humata  sunt ;  lugentium  non  parva  con- 
solatio."  The  tomb  from  St.  Apollinare  in  Classe, 
already  described,  displaying  our  Lord  enthroned 
with  a  cruciform  nimbus,  is  considered  by  Mar- 
tigny  to  be  undoubtedly  the  work  of  Daniel  the 
Sculptor.  These  sarcophagi  have  usually  semi- 
cylindrical  lids  with  imbricated  scales.  The  tomb 
of  the  exarch  Isaac  at  St.  Vitalis,  d.  644,  repre- 
sents the  adoration  of  the  magi.  The  child  is 
nimbed,  and  the  star  stands  above  the  Virgin's 
head.  It  is  a  poor  scattered  work,  weak  in  design 
and  rude  in  execution  (Appell,  pi.  27). 

The   south   of  France,   as   has  been   already 
remarked,  is  peculiarly  rich  in  early  Christian 
sarcophagi   of  the  4th  and  5th  century,   par- 
ticularised by  Millin   and  Le  Blant,  who  give 
engravings   of  many  of  the  most  remarkable, 
Gregory  of  Tours  mentions  such  sarcophagi  as 
existing  in  France  in  his  day.     One  he  s^ieaks  of 
formed  of  white  marble,  sculptured  with  the 
miracles  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  at  St.  Verona, 
near  St.  AUire  {de  Oior.  Confess,  c.  35,  cf.  c.  42), 
and  in  the  next  chapter  records  ^*  sepulchrum 
sculptum  mentis   gloriosum  sanctae  memoriae 
Gallae."     The  sarcophagi  at  Aries  conform  both 
in  style  and  subjects  with  those  of  Rome,  in 
other  places  they  are  marked  by  local  peculiari- 
ties.    That   of  SS.  Chrysanthus   and    9aria   at 
Marseilles    has    its    face    divided    into    seven 
compartments  by  trees,  on  which  are  to  be  seen 
birds  with  their  nests  and  young.     Up  the  stems 
of  the  two   end   trees  serpents  are  wriggling 
towards  the  young  birds.     A  snail  crawls  up 
another.     In  the  centre  two  harts  are  drinking 
from  two  brooks  issuing  from  a  rock  ;  on  either 
side    the    apostles    stand  in  various  attitudes 
(Appell,  39 ;   Millin,  torn.  iv.  p.  136,  pi.  xxxviii. 
no.  4).     The  same  division  by  trees  w^ith  birds 
on  their  branches  and  a  snake  climbing  tbe  trunk 
of  one  of  them  towards  a  bird's  nest  is  found  on 
one  of  the  Aries  sarcophagi  (Le  Blant,  p.  9,  pi.  v.), 
and  on  one  at  Carpentras.     The  cycle  of  Biblical 
subjects  is  somewhat  enlarged.    One  of  the  most 
favourite  subjects  on  these  Gaulish  sarcophagi 
is  the  Destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in 
the  Red  Sea.     Le  Blant  mentions  three  or  four 
examples  at  Aries  itself,  and  others  at  Metz  and 
Avignon  (pp.  50,  54-57).     It  is  not,  however, 
limited  to  Gaul.     It  is  round  at  Rome  (Bottari, 
Uv.  40,  94,  199)  and  Pisa  (Lasinio,  tav.  128), 
and  appears  depicted  with  much  stir  and  action 
on  a  sarcophagus  at  Spalato.  In  this  last  example, 
as  at  Aries  and  often  elsewhere,  the  Red  Sea 
is  symbolized  by  a  couchant  human  figure,  as 
the  Jordan  frequently  is  in  the  subject  of  the 
baptism  of  Christ  and  the  ascension  of  Elijah 
(Le  Blant,  pp.  51,  54).    A  sarcophagus  formerly 
at  Aries,  now  in  the  museum  at  Aix,  in  addition 
to  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  occupies 
the  whole  face,  has  on  one  end  Moses  before 
Pharaoh,  and  on  the  other  the  gift  of  quails  and 
the  striking  the  rock.     The  pillar  of  fire  ii 
depicted  in  the  most  naturalistic  manner  as  an 
actual  column  of  stone  with  a  blazing  light  on 
its  summit  (Le  Blant,  pp.  50-52,  pi.  xxxi.,  xxxii. ; 
Millin,  tom.  ii.  p.  353,  pi.  2,  no.  1,  2,  3).    The 
grapes  of  Eshcol  is  found  on  one  in  the  Marseilles 
Museum.    Among  the  scenes  from  our  Lord's 
history  less  frequently  found  elsewhere  we  may 
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mention  the  raiding  of  the  widow'f  mu  (Le 
BUnt,  pp.  1,  9,  pi.  1,  L  y.  p.  57X  the  raisine  of 
Jairos's  daughter  (ibid,  p.  29,  pi.  xvii. ;  MiUin, 
t.  iii.  p.  537,  pi.  Ixri  1),  Christ  and  the  woman 
of  Samaria  (Jbid.  p.  30,  pi.  xviii.  2 ;  p.  63^  ^nd 
the  w&>hing  of  Peter's  fbet  (ibid.  p.  18,  pi.  U). 
The  raising  of  Dorcas  is  seen  on  the  tomb  assigned 
to  Sidoaius  Apollinaris  in  the  cirpt  of  Sl  Max- 
imin  (Rostan.  Mfmum.  loonog.  pi.  xiu),  mid  on 
one  in  the  Aries  Maseum  (Le  Blant,  p.  4^  pL  iL 
1),  as  well  as  at  Fermo.  On  another  at  Aix 
there  is  the  massacre  of  the  innocents  (Faillons, 
Monuments  in^diU  de  &  M,  Maj.\  and  the 
giving  of  the  keys  to  St.  Peter  at  Avignon  and 
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at  Aries  (Le  Blant,  p.  4,  pi.  ii.  1).  One  of  the 
most  exquisite  of  extant  sarcophagi  is  in  the 
museum  at  Bordeaux.  It  has  no  figures,  but 
the  face  is  covered  by  graceful  vine  branches 
be  iring  grapes,  issuing  from  two  vases  sur- 
rounding the  crowned  monogram,  which  also 
appears  on  the  st<o|teg  lid  (De  Oaumont,  Coun 
drAntijuiW.rl  220;  Appell,  p.  43). 

Spain  also   can  shew  some   early  Christian 
larcophagi  at  Toledo,  Astorga,  Zaragoxa,  and 
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Marcellus.  There  has  been  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  its  date,  but  it  may  probably  be 
assigned  to  the  4th  century. 

The  mode  of  fabricating  Christian  sarcophagi 
is  shewn  in  a  very  intcreiiting  maimer  on  the 
tomb  of  a  sarcophagus  maker  named  Eutropus, 
given  by  Fabretti  {Inscr,  Ant.  c  viii.  p.  587,  cii.). 
erected  by  his  t»on,  bearing  the  inscription 
AnOG  ©EOCEBEG  €VTPOnGC  €N 
IPHNH  ViOG  En01HG€N.  It  repre- 
sents the  sculptor  seated  on  a  stool  with  .vteps  of 
different  heights  working  out  a  strigillated  sarco 
phagus  ornAmented  with  mask,  with  a  joang 
apprentice  turning  by  a  cord  and  pulley  the 
pointed  iron  drill  he  is  using.  The  mallet  and 
other  tools  lie  below.  A  finished  sarcophsgiu 
bearing  dolphins  and  the  name  6VTP0n0C 
stand  to  the  right.  Behind  the  sculptor  stands 
a  tall  male  figure  with  outstretched  arms,  hold- 
ing a  small  vase  {Rom.  Sotter.  iii.  p.  443). 

III.  Tympana  of  Doorways^  etc-jTht  intro- 
duction of  the  Lombard  style  of  architecture 
offered  a  new  field  for  the  Christian  sculptnr'i 
art  in  the  decoration  of  the  portals,  especially 
the  tympana,  of  the  newly-erected  churches. 
The  larger  part  of  the  existing  specimens  of 
this  mode  of  architectural  decoration  are  sub- 
sequent to  A.D.  800.  Some,  however,  coi&e 
within  our  period,  and  demand  a  passing  refer- 
ence. One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  bas- 
relief  which  occupies  the  tympanum  of  the 
chief  doorway  at  the  cathedral  of  Monza,  to 
which  a  date  between  591  and  615  may  be 
assigned.  This  is  curious,  not  only  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  rude  awkward  sculpture  of  the 
age,  bat  also  as  representing  in  stone  the  con- 
secrated gifts  with  which  queen  Theodolintb 
enriched  the  church,  some  of  which  may  still  be 
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Barcelona,  but  they  are  described  as  presenting 
no  remarkable  peculiarities.  In  England  a  tomb 
supposed  to  be  Romano-Christian  has  been  dis- 
covered at  Banning  in  Kent  (Roach  Smith, 
CoUect,  Ant.  i.  184),  and  a  stone  cist  with  a 
slightly  gabled  lid,  bearing  a  long  cross  with  a 
floriated  foot,  was  found  at  Westminster  Abbey 
(where  it  is  still  presei*ved)  in  Nov.  1869.  The 
inscription  states  that  it  was  erected  to  Valerius 
AmandinuB  by  his  sons  Viderius  Praeventor  and 


seen  in  its  treasury.  The  churx:h  being  dedi- 
cated to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  principal  scene 
represented  is  the  Baptism  of  Christ.  Our  Lord 
stands  in  the  water,  which,  in  defiance  of  the 
laws  of  gravity,  rises  in  a  cone  about  Him.  The 
Holy  Spirit,  depicted  as  a  dove,  descends  on  His 
head,  holding  a  vase  in  its  mouth,  from  which 
the  sacred  effluence  descends  upon  Him.  On 
either  hand  stand  tht>  Virgin  Mary.  St.  John, 
St.  Peter,  and  St.  PaoL    Above,  T^eodolinda 
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herself  appears  with  her  second  husbAiid  Agilalf, 
and  her  son  and  daughters,  offering  a  jewelled 
crown  to  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Behind  are  seen 
the  pensile  crowns,  crosses,  vases,  as  well  as  the 
cturioiu  cMoooia,  or  hen  and  chickens,  presented 
by  her.  Another  Interesting  bas-relief  of  a  coro- 
nation, of  the  same  date,  exists  in  the  south 
transept  (Perkins,  «.  s.  i.  zlv..;  D'Aginoonrt, 
Sculpture^  pi.  zxvi.  fig.  8).  A  large  number  of 
examples  of  early  Lombard  sculpture,  thirty- 
eight  in  all,  are  collected  by  IXAgincourt  in  the 
plate  just  referred  to,  which  shew  the  extreme 
rudeness  of  the  art  at  the  period. 

Other  examples  are  to  be  found  at  the  bap- 
tistery of  Cividale  in  Friuli,  erected  by  Calixtus, 
patriarch  of  Aquileia,  a.d.  712-744.  Here  we 
find  the  evangelistic  symbols,  crosses  with  palms, 
candelabra)  &c.,  surrounded  with  circles  rudely 
sculptured  in  a  barbarous  kind  of  relief,  formed 
by  lowering  ihe  surface  round  the  clumsy  figures 
which  rather  suggest  than  imitate  real  objects, 
the  details  being  marked  by  furrows  on  the 
stone. 

Mr.  Perkins  cites  as  other  specimens  of  Lom- 
bard sculpture  the  tomb  of  Pemmone,  duke  of 
Friuli,  at  St.  Mark's  in  Cividale,  of  the  8th 
century;  the  sculptures  at  St.  Ambrogio  at 
Milan,  St.  Tommaso  in  limine  near  Bergamo,  the 
Well  in  the  Uteran  cloisters,  &c.  [£.  V.] 

SEAL.  (1)  The  word  cr^pcryls  is  frequently 
naed  in  Greek  liturgical  language  for  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  and  the  person  who  makes  the  sign 
is  said  trtppeeyiC^ii^-    [Sign  of  the  Cboss.] 

(2)  The  stamp  made  on  the  bread  used  in  the 
Holy  Eucharist  is  also  called  ir^payis,  and  when 
the  bread  is  divided  in  such  a  way  that  each 
portion  bears  a  stamp,  the  portions  are  called 
a^payl8cs.    [Lamb,  the  Holt,  p.  916.]      [C] 

SEALS.  (I)  Material  SeaU,  During  the 
whole  of  the  Christian  period  comprised  in  this 
work  the  most  common  mode  of  sealing^  was  by 
rings,  whether  set  with  stones  or  not,  the  im- 
pression being  made  in  wax.  *  [Gexb  ;  Rinqs.] 

Wax  impressions,  however,  were  not  always 
made  firom  gems  or  rings.  They  were  occasionally 
formed  by  a  simple  metallic  matrix,  like  official 
■eals  in  mediaeval  and  modern  times.  Very 
few  such,  being  Christian,  or  indeed  of  any 
kind,  appear  to  have  come  down  to  us  until  after 
the  age  of  Charlemagne.  We  have,  however, 
the  brass  matrix  of  the  seal  of  Macarius, 
patriarch  of  Antioch  in  the  seventh  century, 
on  which  St.  Peter  is  represented  seated  having 
a  cock  near  him ;  it  was  found  near  A^iitab  in 
Syria  by  a  rustic.  (Chandler,  Marm.  Oxen,  praef. 
p.  rii.,  with  a  figure.)  The  following  inscription, 
UtterU  ligatit,  is  round  the  margin :  it  runs  thus 
in  common  minuscules:  MoKdptos  i\4^  B€ov 
warpUpx"!'  ^s  fitydKfis  9vw6KHits  *Amox*las 
maX  wJurns  ii^ctroKiis  (Bockh,  C.  L  0.  n.  8987). 
Macarius  was  condemned  in  the  sixth  oecume- 
nical council  (a.d.  681)  as  a  Monothelite.  An- 
tioch was  termed  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  who 
built  very  largely  there,  Theupolis  (•'.«.  Theo- 
polis),  as  being  the  see  where  St.  Peter  governed 
the  church  of  Qod ;  this  explains  the  device  on  the 

•  ••In  Europe,  as  fkr  as  I  know/'  soys  Beckmann, 
M  wax  has  been  everywhere  used  for  sealing  since  the 
earliest  age^."  (Beckmann,  Eitt.  qf  iHvention$t  voL  L 
p^  140,  tnnsL  by  Johnslon,  In  Bobn's  Stattd,  Ubr.) 
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seal.  M.  lyArc  (see  below)  states  that  the  matrix 
of  Dagobert  L  (A.D.  628-638)  was  discovered  in 
the  department  of  Doubs,  but  he  does  not  men- 
tion the  metal.  It  gives  his  face,  seen  in  front, 
with  long  hair,  accompanied  by  two  crosses  and 
thb  legend  Daqobebtvz  (aic)  rex  Franoosum. 

Licetus  mentions,  on  tne  authority  of  Petra- 
Sancta  (I>e  Sym.  lib.  iiL  c  9),  that  Charlemagne 
**  non  in  anuli  gemma,  sed  in  gladii  uapulo  sigil- 
lum  habmsse,  ut  edicta  et  leges  obsignaret: 
putabat  enim,  ejusdem  gladii  debere  esse  leges 
tueri  ac  eas  promulgare  "  (De  Anulis,  p.  144). 

A.  Wax  iMPREsaioirB  or  Scaub. 

Of  the  wax  impressions  themselves  a  greater 
number  has  been  preserved  than  might  perhaps 
have  been  expected:  they  are  mostly  in  very 
indifferent  condition,  and  they  vary  much  in 
quality.  The  oldest  extant  are  white  or  pale 
yellow  and  pale  red  or  reddish-brown;  both 
colours  are  found  in  Merovingian  and  also  in 
Carlovingian  times.  There  are  only  two  essential 
forms  of  these  impressions,  round  and  oval :  the 
former  is  Merovingian,  the  latter  Carlovingian 
(Heineccius,  de  SigiUiSf  pp.  51-56 ;  Soeaux  des 
EoiB  de  France,  p.  2,  see  below;  IVAroq,  see 
below). 

The  most  ancient  mode  of  fixing  the  seal  to 
the  deed  was  to  make  a  cruciform  incision  in  the 
deed  itself,  usually  on  the  right  hand,  through 
which  the  wax  was  introduced,  and  flattened  .on 
both  sides.  The  seal  was  impressed  on  the 
written  side.^  Before  the  11th  century  all  wax 
seals  were  thus  **  plaqu^ ;"  the  date  of  perhaps 
the  earliest  pendent  wax  seal  being  no  older 
than  A.O.  1067  (D.  D'Arcq,  EUhu  de  SUgiUo- 
graphUe,  pp.  xvii.  to  xxiii.,  prefixed  to  Collection 
de  Soeitux  des  Archives  de  Ckmpwe,  Paris,  1863- 
1868).  M.  Douet  IVArcq  enumerates  the  seals 
of  the  Merovingian  and  Carlovingian  sovereigns 
existing  in  the  archives  of  France;  they  com* 
prise  (besides  the  seal  of  Dagobert  1.^  mentioned 
above,  or  rather  apparentlv  an  impression  made 
from  it),*  the  following,  all  of  wax  and  plaqu^*: 
Thierry  III.,Clovis  HI.,  Childebertlll.,  Chilperio 
II.,  Pepin  le  Bref,  Carloman  and  Charlemagne. 
Their  names  and  portraits  (more  or  less  ob- 
literated) occur  upon  nearly  all  of  these,  and  a 
cross  is  still  sometimes  and  was  perhaps  originally 
always  prefixed.  One  of  the  seals  of  Pepin  le 
Bref  has  on. one  side  Christ  crowned  with  thorns, 
seen  in  front,  a  person  to  the  right  of  him  is  in 
profile;  no  legend;  it  is  attached  to  a  deed 
dated  June  20, 750*  (Nos.  1-16).  Wailly  {Elm. 

^  The  earliest  example  in  the  British  Museum  is  of 
Eodee  in  the  (tth  oeotury,  Just  too  late  for  this  work. 

c  There  Is  also  an  impression  made  from  a  seal  ascribed 
to  Sigebert  11..  rvadlog  &  R.,  preserved  in  the  BiU.  Imp, 
Oab.  des  Ant.    1 1 1«  nut  mentioned  by  ChabooiUet. 

*  Another  of  bis  seals  has  a  head  of  Bacchus  or  Silenns: 
one  of  Charlemagne  figured  by  Wailly,  pi.  A,  No.  9, 
bears  a  head  of  Serapis.  These  were  probably  impres- 
slouii  ftom  andent  pagan  gema.  It  1ft  dlfflcuU  to  say  h<* v 
extant  wax  impresidoDa  generally  were  fbmied.  The 
seal  of  Dagobert  (figured  by  Wailly.  pL  A,  fig.  l)  is  of 
eoDsiderable  slse,  about  8^  inches  In  diameter ;  it  was 
probably  mode  firom  a  matrix ;  but  its  genulDenesa  is 
very  doubtfbl.  See  the  remarks  In  the  Soeaux  des  Itoit 
de  i'Vanoe,  p.  2.  All  the  other  andent  impressions  whldi 
be  figures  may  have  been  executed  either  from  gems  or 
from  rings. 

•  This  plate  Is  repcodnoed  In  the  **Trasor  de  Numisa. 
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de  PcU^raphie,  torn.  ii.  p.  338,  pi.  A,  No.  8, 
Paris,  18^8),  figares  a  wax  seal  (plaqa^)  of 
Charlemagne,  which  reads  ZPE  *  proteoe  * 
OABOL  '  ai£a  *  FRANCS.  It  is  attached  to  the 
charter  of  a  gift  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Denye, 
dated  September  14,  A.D.  774,  it  is  about  If 
inches  by  1 ;  oral,  not  acuminated.  There  is 
an  impression  of  this  seal  in  the  British 
Museum.' 

The  only  English  king  within  our  period  of 
whom  any  wax  seal  remains  Appears  to  be  Offa, 
king  of  Mercia ;  it  is  described  by  D'Aroq  in  vol. 
iii.  of  the  aboTe-named  work,  n.  9995 ;  head  to 
r.  surrounded  by  a  diadem  **  i  <pi,"  the  wax  he 
describes  as  "  rougeitre,  tria-consistante,  plaqu^  " 
on  a  charter  of  that  king,  dated  790,  in  &your 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denys. 

B.  Bullae  op  Earth  Ain>  Metal. 

In  rery  early  timat  some  kind  of  earth  was 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  im- 
pression  of  the  seal ;  this  method,  which  seems 
to  have  originated  in  Egypt,  was  occasionally 
employed  in  the  Greek  empire,  at  least  as  late 
as  the  8th  century.  The  lomp  of  earth  so 
sealed  was  attached  by  a  string  or  strip  of  cloth 
or  leather  to  the  diploma  or  other  document. 
Such  earth  must  have  been  employed  in  sealing 
by  the  Byzantine  emperors,  for  we  are  told  that 
at  the  second  conncil  of  Nice  (a.d.  787)  Leontiiu, 
bishop  of  Cyprus,  defended  the  worship  of 
images  by  saying  that  no  one  believed  that  those 
who  received  written  orders  from  the  emperor 
and  venerated  the  seal  worshipped  on  that 
account  the  sealing-earth,  the  paper,  or  the 
lead.  (See  Beckmann,  «.  s.,  pp.  187,  138.  For 
the  original  Greek  see  below.)  ^Actual  ex- 
amples of  such  seals  belonging  to  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  times  are  still  in  existence,  as  well  as 
remains  of  the  cloth  or  strap  by  which  they 
were  appended  "  (Birch's  Ancient  Pottery,  p.  83, 
2nd  ed.).  No  Christian  seals  of  this  character 
belonging  to  the  period  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned appear  to  have  been  preserved.  We  have, 
however,  a  considerable  number  of  such  seals  in 
lead,  the  earlier  ones  being  principally  papal  bulls 
beginning  by  about  the  7th  century .f 

The  earliest  leaden  bull  of  certain  date  known 
to  be  now  extant,^  whose  authenticity  is  gene- 
rally acknowledged,  is  that  of  pope  Deusndedit 
(A.D.  G 14-6 17);  it  is  figured  by  Fiooroni  (Piomftt 
Antichi,  tab.  xxiii.  fig.  3).      It  bears  on  one 

et  de  Glypt."  In  the  volume  Soeama  dea  JBoit  et  Meinet 
de  France,  pi.  1. 

'  More  tlian  a  doien  seals  of  Charlemagne  are  known 
in  wax  or  metal  aoconUng  to  th<>  authorB  of  the  Ifouvectu 
ftaiti  de  DiplovMtiqm.  Pleresc  took  impressions  of 
ancient  seals  (vetera  ligilla)  wbirh  he  found  in  various 
ancient  abbeys ;  they  bore  the  true  UkenesMS  (verae 
efBgies)  of  Charlemagne  and  other  kings  of  the  second 
race  (Chiflet,  Anattoiit^  p.  112). 

ff  Ralnalduii  maintains  that  papal  boUs  go  still  farther 
back,  and  afflnns  that  leaden  bolls  of  Sylvester.  Leo  L, 
and  Gregory  I.,  are  kept  In  "  archivo  Aretino  **  and  in  the 
Castle  of  St  Angelo;  but  Hetnecdus  does  not  believe  In 
their  genuineness  (Z/e  SigUL  p.  48). 

ti  Ueinecdus  thinks  that  the  Byxantine  emperors  made 
the  earliest  bulls  («.  f.  p.  42);  that  the  patriarchs  of 
Constantinople  followed  them,  and  that  the  popes  of 
Borne  were  determined  not  to  be  behind  these  (pi  40). 
This  may  possibly  be  io^  bui  the  existing  fT^^plfw  and 
notices  suggest  a  diiferent  chronological  order. 


side  the  Good  Shepherd  between  two  sheep,  and 
on  the  other  aidk  in  tliree  lines  devs  |  dedit  ) 
PAPAE.  Leaden  bulls  of  the  following  popes  also 
are  still  preserved :  Honorius  (a.d.  6:^8),  Theo* 
dore  L  (a.d.649),  Agatho  (a.d.  678).  John  V.  (a.tk 
685),  Sergius  I.  (a.D.  687),  Constantine  ( A.D.  708), 
Zacharias  (a.d.  741),  Paul  I.  (a.d.  757%  Ste- 
phen III.  (A.D.  768),  as  well  as  of  many  later 
pontifl^  Gn  all  these,  however,  the  types  are 
very  simple,  such  as  a  croas,  a  chrisma,  or  a 
star.  On  one  side  the  name  of  the  pope  occurs 
in  the  genitive  (sometimes  in  more  than  one 
line),  on  the  other  tlie  word  papae  (commonly 
in  two  lines).  Thus :  one  of  John,  supposed  to 
be  John  Y.,  has  on  obv.  a  star  of  eight  rays,  ia 
the  centre,  reading  iohannib  around;  the  ret, 
has  P  +  A  I  PAE  in  two  lines  (British  Museum). 
Another  of  Sergius  I.  reads  on  6bv.  +  sebqu 
on  a  circle,  having  for  type  chrisma  and 
another  monogram  united  with  it ;  rev.  papab 
above  a  chrisma  of  the  ordinary  form  (Brit.  Mns. 
Figured  in  English  Cyclop.  Div.  iv.,  AHt  and 
Soences,  suppl.  1873,  s.  v.  bulla).  Another  of 
Zacharias  has  on  o6o.  a  cross,  below  which  ZAC  | 
CHAR  lAE  in  three  lines ;  on  rev.  a  cross,  below 
which  PA  PAE  in  two  lines  (Brit.  Mus.  Figured 
also  in  Martigny,  Did.  s.  v.  Sumimn.  ed.  2).  A 
fourth  of  Paul  I.  has  on  o6o.  a  cross,  below 
which  PAV  I  u  in  two  lines  and  beneath  another 
cross.  Bm.  a  cross ;  pa  |  pae  in  two  lines,  and 
another  cross  below.  (Brit.  Mua.)  Other  ex- 
amples are  figured  by  Ficoroni,  u.  s.  t.  xxi.-xxv., 
and  by  Martigny,  «.  •.,  and  are  mentioned  by 
Mabillon  {de  Be  D^  lib.  u.  c.  14).  Several 
may  also  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum  ;  their 
dimensions  vary  from  1  to  1|  inches  across ;  the 
form  is  subcircular. 

The  leaden  bullae  of  popes,  so  common  in  later 
times,  bearing  the  heads  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 
are  not  earlier  than  the  time  of  Paschal  IL  AJ>. 
1099  (Martigny,  «.  s.).  Mabillon  (m.  a.  lib.  it 
V.  14)  mentions  bulls  bearing  the  names  of  those 
apostles  as  issued  in  the  time  of  Urban  IL, 
his  immediate  predecessor. 

The  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  were  little, 
if  at  all,  behind  the  popes  in  employing  leaden 
bullae.  Germanus  I.  who  sat  there  A.D.  715  to 
730,  indited  an  epistle  decorated  with  a  bull  of 
lead  (jioXtfiity^  iSo^AXp)  which  is  described  in 
the  Jus  QraeoO'Rom.  (torn.  i.  lib.  iii.  p.  236)  ss 
hsving  on  one  side  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and 
on  the  other  (in  Qreek)  ^Germanus,  by  the 
mercy  of  God,  Archbishop  of  Constantinople, 
New  Rome,  and  ecumenical  patriarch.** 

Somewhat  later  we  find  other  bishops  making 
use  of  leaden  bulls  both  in  the  east  and  in  the 
west.*  The  second  council  of  (^billon,  1.0.  Chilon- 
sur-Sadne  (a.d.  813X  c  41,  directs  that  a  pre^ 
byter  moving  to  another  place  should  cany 
letters  fortified  by  the  names  of  the  bishop  and 
the  city  in  lead  (m  quibus  aint  nomina  episcopi 
et  civitatis  plumbo  munita).  See  Mabillon,  «.  s. 
lib.   ii.   c  XV.    Other   later    authorities  make 


I  The  Lex  Alsmanoormn  has  a  diapter :  De 
detJosMcif ,  si  eA  JBpiseapmm  out  Jwiicem 
detpexerjnf,  in  which  ocean  this  clause ;   "  SI  eiglllina 
epiaoopl  neglexerit  aut  ad  venlendum  ant  ad  ambulai^ 

I  dnm  nU  Jua«erit,  duodedm  solidto  sli  calpabiHs  * 
(ap.  Goldast  Her.  Atemem.  torn.  L  a  32.  p.  13).  These 
may  be  suspected  to  be  of  lead,  like  tbovt  mentleoed  ia 

i  coundlofChHons 


i 
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mtntion  of  liTnilar  epUcopsI  bnlli  (Heineoc  ili. 
p.  49).  The  practice  appeitn,  however,  to  bar* 
Mtn  Tar  from  uiuTsrHl,  anil  no  actual  aiamplei 
eirlier  than  the  12th  centaiy  wera  known  to 
Hcinecciot  (u.  a.  p.  151).  The  writer,  howerer, 
pouessea  a  bulla  of  Hjpatiiu,  blihopof  Kicopolii, 
in  Epirui,  in  a.D.  6^6,  of  whom  some  account 
is  given  in  Le  Quien,  Orient  Chriit,  vol.  ii.  p. 
13«.  It  reads  in  Iwrbaroui  Greek  OD  the  nbvene  : 
*  innAilClOV:  on  the  rarene  +  below 
which  EniCKQNIKOY  betov  which  verti- 
ealif,  on  (retrograde)  tad  another  croat  (for 
lwurx(iTo^-)  N.«o™,S(AtB.)-  (¥orm<iT\y  in  the 
loFBti  collection  at  Rome.)  Other  epiacopal 
bulla  eiiit  about  whou  age  it  ii  leai  eaay  to 
■peak,  ai  that  of  KicoUus,  patriarch  of  Conitanti- 
nople,  of  whom  there  were  HTeral  k  named  from 
tbe  eth  to  the  I2th  cenriu?  (Ificoroiii,  Ub.  ivii. 
B.  I,  BOckh,  n.  9O30X  of  lieo,  biehop  of  Tanro- 
nwiiam  (Ficoroni,  tab.  xi.  a.  7,  Bttokh,  l.  9029),  1 
of  Serpoa,  biahop  of  Thenne  (Id.  n.  9045),  of 
Antooiua,  metropolitaa  of  Catana  (Ficoroni,  tab. 
ivL  D.  4,  Backb,  a.  9001),  and  of  Paul,  arch-  [ 
biihop  of  TheHalouica  (Ficoroni,  tab.  ii.  n.  1, 
BSckh,  u.  m:i7)i 

Leaden  bulla  of  Mcleeiaitto  of  lower  rank 
than  biibope  have  rnrvly  been  fonad.  We  hare, 
however,  one  in  England  of  archdenooa  Boni- 
feie,  luppnaed  to  be  contemporarj  with  Wilfrid 
(dieil  A.D.  709).  It  readi  on  o6ii.  +  |  DOai  ] 
Fini||+;  onn™. +iiEaHi||Diicl|+  (Hubner, 
/ajcr.  BriL  Chrigt.  n.  221> 
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th  ffiBai  iwif^iir.  Condi.  Nlo.  II.  Act.  iv.). 
Leaden  bulla  of  Charlemagne  are  mentioned  bj 

are  still  in  eiistence ;  one  la  mdelf  figured  in  the 
JVouceau  IhiiU  it  Diiilomaiiqut  (t.  iv.  p.  H3) 
publiahed  in  the  last  centnrv;  another  impie»- 
•ion  from  the  same  mould  is  here  figured  from  a 
drawing  kindlj  sent  by  M.  Sambon^  who  poa^isee 
the  original.'    Neither 


fiom 


impariio 


vitheo 


if  Chnrlei  the  Bald,  the  tvpn  and 
legends  on  both  sidei  can  be  Mtishctorily  madi 
oat.  On  the  obverse  we  have  bust  of  Charts 
megne  to  r.,  with  broad  diadem,  wearing  the 
palndamentam,  with  legend  :  +  Jcrm  (inv)  naU 
Sri,  Carliim  de/truU  paltnier;  on  the  reverse  a 
croij  vrith  open  diamond  in  the  centre,  each  snn 
terminating  in  a  ktter,  the  four  letters  being 
ERI.S(Karlus)jIhe1egendlB4-<}fon[isifCAri:>fO 
(l  P  q\  regi  vidoria  Cario,  It  is  not  improbflbla 
"  '  '  "  '  'sad  were  emplojed  by  other 
Charlemagne;  but  it  teenu 
doDbtful  whether  we  have  any  genuine  eiamplei 
now  aiisting  la  that  oi  any  other  metal  befoia 
his  time.  The  silver  balla  of  Dagobert,  de- 
tached from  Ita  diploma,  which  i>  mentioned  a* 
being  in  "  gaiophylado  dncali  Gothsno"  by 
MahiiloD  and  others  ii  regarded  bv  Heineccina 
with  soaiueion  («,  »,  p.  41).  Polydore  Vergil 
De  fiw.  Stnim,  lib,  vili.  p.  605)  says,  that 
Charlemagne  inCrodue«d  seals  (bulls)  of  gold. 


Leaden  bnlls  were  likswise  employed  by 
locnlar  penons.  Those  of  ths  Greek  emperors 
in  the  Bth  centnrr  are  the  earliest  recorded. 
I^ontlus,  bishop  Dl  Cvpros,  a^^ed  before  the 
second  Nicene  council  ^m  the  reueiation  paid 
to  the  leaden  bullae  of  the  Greek  emperors  to 
the  Teneratiou  of  Imagee  in  ehurche*.  i  Kikivcw 
BvrAim  tftiiurot  mal  iaraaifuroi  rV  <'tP«- 
TfBm  ti  tIi-  »ir>i<-  Irl/iiiirtr  I)  tV  x^t'"!'  1  ''^' 


I  Tbete  in  also  leaden  bullae  Khfch  betr  tbe  Da 


lao  In  the  sttllude  Dt  benedlvUon. 
O  N I  KOAAOC  being  wrlltei.  <u>mUr  lu  Iwo  ihm; 
ea  the  other  It  i  cto»,  btlow  wblcli  in  three  Itnes  srartt 
I   SCI   I  WIOOUI  (BSckh.  n.  tlOfj.     Flonronl  and  Kirdi- 

dKllGatfd  to  at.  StDolas.  Tlie  BiitUh  Uuanuu  has  other 
eumplia  bearing  Uie  Dgnna.  naaw.  and  Utlea  oriha 
Btmed  Virgin.  3t.  CbiTiostom.  St.  Oenrte,  and  St. 
Tbeodon.  vbkh  probablj  belong  to  the  iaiH  category. 


bnt  neither  Helneoclns  (il  a.  p.  33)  nor  anjr  later 
writer  apparently  have  ever  seen  such.  Id  later 
times  botb  emperors  and  popes  certunly  em- 
ployed them  (Ueineccins,  u.  «.). 

In  a  suit  between  bishop  WolSeoi  and  abbat 
Cotipert  held  before  LoDis  le  D^bonnaire,  a 
docnment  was  produced  bearing  the  seal  of 
Charlemagne.  "QuAm  (cbnrtsm)qaam  piiaaimua 
imperator  anicepinet,  ligiilamqae  sui  patria 
recognoscendo  intnitos  esset,  venerando  deoaca- 

cauia  deosculandum  contradidit"  (Eintpert.  de 
Catib.  ifonnrt.  a  3alli,  o.  8,  p.  5 ;  quoted  by 
Heinersius,  «.  a.  p.  11).  It  is  not  clear  whether 
the  diploma  hed  a  wai  or  a  leaden  seal  attached  ; 
more  probably  perhaps  the  latter.  (Cf.  Leontiua, 
quoted  above.) 

The  number  of  leaden  bnllae  belonging  to 
secular  persons  of  inferior  rank  la  very  couidder- 
able.     All  or  almost  all  of  them  were  struck  in 
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Tariou  pirta  of  the  Byiintlne  imfJre,  mora 
Mpeviilly  in  Sicil7.     Uuy  of  thcin  bcu-  apon 

Kitpif,  SiiBti  T^  ap  toi\if,  01  rf  lai\^ 

for  n-liich  tdB  iroC  UuKov  i)  „— '— -  — 

tateil  (0  Lonl,  bclp  thj  Mrvu 

bc:m  in  Greek  the  umc  (oftci 

of  the  onoer  aiul  hii  office  (nftfn  io  >D  ibbre- 

tiniei  folbwt.1  Bnt  few  of  them  compsntJTelj 
cmo  be  dated.  Of  then  we  nwntioo  the  foilow- 
ing:  A  bulla,  preHTrtd  in  the  mDHQni  of  the 


nouiaterT  of  St.  Nicolu  at  Catink,  bean  on  the 
obvtne  tbe  moDogrun  *iul  legend   HboTe-men- 

patriFiin  uid  itntegui—Ma.  K.  (i.  t.  Kipu) 
Bafi6,  [Mt'i)  Tt  lai^f  rw.  /in.  +  I<|i7Eii 
■wmtftidif  ml  rTTpiinj>*+-  He  if  n«»iE»blj 
■nppoieA  tfi  be  the  pnetor  of  Sicily  mentiDOed  bj 
AautKiiui  ooder  the  fax  Hi  (BOckh,  p,  898B}. 
Aoothei  benn  the  ume  obveru,  and  on  the  re- 
rem  "  Grtgoriu*,  futtridan,  itrategui  of  Sicily." 
He  ii  supposed  by  Caitelli  sad  by  Kiichmuin 
^e  the  Gregory  who  goTertied  Sicily  ia  tb4 
nning  of  the  Bth  century  (BOckh,  n.  8991). 
9  (in  Hiu.  Pit«ni.  BOchh,  il 
8S8!I)  hu  the  ume  obrene,  bat  beiin  on  the 
TererH  the  name  of  John,  "  pttrldan  and  royal 
■pathoriui,"  probably  the  ume  tm  Johatbe  proto- 
■patba'-iiu,  who  wai  aeat  to  Sidly  in  the  reigD 
of  Con.Untiae  Forphyrogenltiis  (a.D.  78(V797), 
A  fourth,  preaerved  in  the  Recnpero  HnHenm  at 
Catania,  i>  dewribed  by  Prof.  Salinai  from  a  draw- 
ing bjf  Hecupero  bimielf.  The  obrerse  LeaB  before; 
the  reren*  bean  the  Dame  and  titlei  of  Raphe- 
mins,"  royal  iialharoauididatus  and  strategniof 
Sicily."  The  title  of  royal  candiiiatns  occara  on 
other  bullae,  mentioned  by  Salinai,  whoconeiden 
that  this  tLuphemint  lived  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
(tantine  Porphyrogenitni,  to  whom  he  alu  now 
attribute!  the  gold  ring  which  he  figurea,  men- 
tioned abore  nndar  Rihoh,  $  6  b.  (Trt  antlli, 
&C.,  u.  t.  pp.  4-6.)  A  fifth  bulla  in  line,  found  at 
PhilippeTille  in  Algeria,  bean  on  each  nide  a 
erase  and  two  pellets;  below  ia  written  oo  the 
obvene  the  name  of  Fhotinua  (is  the  genitire), 
and   on  the  other   hia  title  "  etrsteUtca."      He 


beginning  ol 


I  The  Bune  formula  oeeon  ateo,  tbongb  nirlr.  on 
rlnca.  I'lof-  Sillnaa  dcacribta  uid  figurea  a  gold  ring, 
pieeerved  at  Palonao  In  Iha  mDieaio  or  Ibe  Prlnw 
of  Tnbli,  whtch  nid*  in  tior  Unta  K€BOH  D 
©HTCOCWAonAWNIKHTABHA'CnASP. 

□Kutloufd  bf  B.LroDtuB  oniler  the  year  19'  as  prefKt  of 
Hdly.    l,Trt  antUi  legtialar.  .  .  .  inim^ti  in  Sit^ 
pp.  t,  6,  FtreiiH^  isri.)    We  have  aleo  a  ring  of 
wnaln  i^  prnerred  >1  Sjncarie-  K[vp(4]  ^vij^i] 
^drfixviic]  (b'ckh,  n.  MO)).    Ttaeao  dunld  bare  b 


appaan  to  be  the  pTDto-apatbariui 


rini  Anra^irmvi 


of  the 


id  rratmjy^ 
by  Ledrenaa 


iicily  i. 


reign  of  Uichael  il.  (BOckb,  n.  8990). 

In  mucb  Ibe  greater  number  nf  caset,  tHiw< 
eTer.  there  ii  no  indication  of  date;  a*  fer 
example  in  one  ureMrred  at  Syracnae,  which  hu 
the  obTene  u  often  mentioned,  and  on  the  renrN 
"Andreas,  hypatni  "  (cooaul),  "and  itiatesu. 
Amen"  (BOckh,  n.8998> 
the    [ 


collection,    hai    the 


-^.m  the 
.     bcfnrt 


"c;j 


he  reverse  haa  "  Leo  notariiu  " 

(in  gen 

lire). 

inother  from  the  aame  caiilection 

ha.  the 

byetae  in  the  datire,  and  on  the 

"An- 

.oniua noUriut "  also  in  the  dalire 

other 

ames  of  officer*  of  the  Byianlin 

n  the  bull,  which  are  figured  an 

descn 

bed  in 

BCckh's  work.     The  Brili-h  M««nm  ala 

unnecessary  to  multiply  eiamplea  here,  D 
only  because  their  dale  ia  doubtful,  but  al 
their  interaat  is  rather  secular  th 


"^™ 


, !)  A  Kteml  Sign,  etpecioBy  llit  Sign  of  On 
Orott.— The  word  seal  is  nwd  for  the  liEn  of  Ibe 
croaa  with  which  the  bread  in  Che  eucbariit  il 
iign»l.     In  the  liturgy  of  St.  Chri-soctom  the 

Sriest  takee  the  oblation  (TpiMrfapir)  With  hit 
tft  hand  and  the  holy  lance  (Lanrx)  with  Ui 
right,  and  with  it  aetling  (o-^fioylfiir)  orer  the 
seal(o^pir)ilt)of  IheobUtion,  he  says  thrice: "la 
memory  of  our  Lord  and  God  and  of  our  Saiiour 
Jeans  ChriiL"  Heinpcctos  (u.  a.  p.  18)  notei 
from  Goar  that  this  aeal  ia  the  sign  of  the  croia 
impressed  on  the  boat  or  oblation,  ts  is  teen 
in  Arcndius,  and  in  the  figurei  nnneied.  Be 
likewise  obserrea  that  the  sign  of  the  croas  it 
frequently  termed  (r4>fwyl)  in  early  and  mediaeia! 
Greek  writert,  whetlwr  ased  In  baptism,  or  ordi- 
nation  or  in  the  enchariat,  oi  elsewhere.  The 
toninre  of  eccleaiutica  is  alio  io  called.  (Sm 
Gear,  Eachol.  Graee.  pp.  117, 321 ;  Suiccr,  Tia. 
I.  c.  a^fOTfit ;  DucangB,  SJom.  Mtd.  tt  hf. 
Orate  >.  T.  ff^MHtrd.) 

(3)  Solamon't  Sad  uud  at  a  (Aonei.— On  aa 
amulet  of  red  copper,  pierced  for  Bnapentia&, 
found  at  Keff  in  Tunis,  described  at  length  oilier 
Ukdals,  part  of  the  legend  of  the  obvene  raa> 
thaa  :  —  iMdia  (inridia)  mbiUoaa  (luYidiDaB) 
nica  (nihil)  (Ai  ad.  (adimat  ?>,  maw  pva 
et  uviAda  Qnriacv ;  )aia  maitHa  (maligna)  laoa 
tibi  pni«wfea[a]t.  LiflOtt  le  Dn  braciam.  M 
el  Chtiiti,  <t  %inini  et  Bigiilva,  Solaninii] 
PAXCA8A.  (  =  Ab[uas?)  Perb^ia  weshonld 
read  liti  tt  CMtii  tignnm  (Le.  the  croaa).  Cos- 
aidered  by  U.  Reuieaa  to  be  "aaaei  rdceni." 
It  may  possibly  be  u  late  as  the  ounqnat 
of  AlHca  in  the  8th  eeutary  by  the  Arab, 
in-ifhoae  view  Solomon  waa  a  great  tnagidu, 
and  from  whom  the  GiriMiana  there  may  han 
deriTcd  it ;  this  howeyer  ia  ool  certain,  u  (here 
are  gema  (haematite)  Tery  similar  to  aome  coins 
if  the  4th  century  ;  they  bear  a  boraeman  ap«r- 


1   fallen 


with    1 


(Sulonum),  and  on  the  other  tide  OtPATU 
BEOT  (tA«  Smlof  God),  with  myatic  chanden. 
(Writer's   collection ;   othen   uktIj  smilar  in 


BEASONS,  THE  FOtTB 

Brit.  Hoa-i  one  aide  nf  ■  bad  ipsdmsn  figond 
In  King's  Giuitiot,  pL  ti.  n.  7>  The  Mai  of 
Solomon  u  naid  to  ba  th«  pcnUlplia,  or  ifar 
of  ttva  nji  formed  b^  intaiMcting  trlingle* 
(Kirch.  OmUp.  Atgypt.  a.  li.  e.  rii.  t.  il.  pin  S, 
p.  4TT).  Htno  tha  Kin  on  tha  rhlioma  of 
the  Comallaria  tmltifiora  hiva  given  to  the 
pUat  the  Kngllih  nama  of  Solomon'i  geaL  On 
the  medal  aad  on  tha  gem,  howeTer,  the  name 
SaiomiM,  and  the  wotdi  8ml  if  Gal,  appear  to 
tODititute  the  charm,  the  ugil'i  power  being  to 
tnake  the  ovner  rictotioiu.  S«a  mora  on  thii 
lubject  in  King,  a.  t.  p.  SIS,  Did.  0/  Bible, 
a.  T.  SoLOVO.l;  Lightftrat'i  ed.  of  St.  Panl'i 
Epiat.  to  ColoM.  Introd.  pp.  91,  92,  note. 

[C.  B.1 
SEASONS,  THE  TOVR.  Thii  li  oni  bf 
the  adopted  iDbJecti  of  Chriitian  art.  The 
■eawni  had  long  been  a  ftTx>Drita  labject  of 
Roman  decoiation,  of  tha  moit  pleating  charac- 
ter, and  connected  with  roral  and  paatoral 
imagery,  10  that  the  church  loon  inraited  them 
vith  auociationi  of  her  owiu  To  the  heathen 
tba;  fumiihed  nutter  foi  contemplation  on  life, 
■hanga,  groirth  and  decay;  in  Chriitian  thought 
the  hope  of  tha  returraction  wa*  added ;  and 
picturei  of  (owaii,  reapen,  and  Tiuedreaaen 
would  have  their  definite  meaning  Tor  all  who 
knew  the  Lord'i  panblea.  And  theaf  picture* 
an  io  fWquentlv  (almort  InTaiiably  in  fact) 
aaaociated  with  the  form  of  tha  Qood  Shepherd, 
that  it  il  impoBible  to  doubt  their  Chriitian 
impart,  at  an  early  data.     It  ia  not  here  ai  with 


ect    them   either  with    the  Scrii 
with  Chriitian  imagfty  ooqueitlonably  darivad 
from  Holy  Scripture 

The  cnitomary  uw  of  tbii  nbject  leama  to 
hara  died  sway,  parhui  with  a  parallel  decline 
to  that  of  the  Good  SlwphiTd  (aae  t.  v.).  The 
SaaaoD*  in  the  catacomb  of  Domitilla,  or  St. 
Nereoiand  St.  Achilla*,  wen  perhap*  tha  earliaat 
IrtaBOtt  of  whidi  any  nmaina  an  left  (aae 
Fmsco);  alio  Parkar**  Phologrf^,  No.  18;i0, 
618,  619,  and  tait,  p.  LS9).  The  preawit  palul' 
inga  an  eridaiitly  reit«rati<>aa  of  the  ronghaat 
kind.  Aoothar  fina  aiampla  la  in  tha  CaUiitiua 
eatwwmb  (Bono,  p.  323 ;  Bottari,  tar.  W.),  wham 
tha  figure!  are  in  pain  oa  each  lida  of  tha  Good 
SfaaphenL  "  Winter "  i*  a  Woodman  by  hit 
fira ;  "Aatumn,"  a  vtotager,  ibuoat  nude; 
"  SnirniMiT,"  a  well-clad  napar ;  "  Spring,"  a 
yiKUg  man,  only  clad  ia  a  acar^  and  gatberiDg 
raaea.  The  cemetery  of  St.  Piaataatatoa  oontaiaa 
anotbal  act,  parhapa  aqoal  in  antiquity  to  tkaae 
of  ^t.  Domitilla,  and  of  tha  ehancter  of  aarlj 
bvl  centnnr  work  at  lateat.  Tbay  an  armgad 
in  faesBtifbl  dccocstir*  fbtoa  mmmi  tbe  Tanltlng, 
and  OD  the  wiUa  balow  tk*  arcW  of  tha  eam*- 
tcTj.  Lannia,  vinei  and  gnp**,  oorn'-aan  and 
poaaa,  rapraaant  tha  luaauna  abon;  aad  there  arc 
four  oomapondini  agrleoltdn]  acana*  on  tha 
walls,  of  nallitlc  UcMmaat,  bat  onanantally 
■n*)ig«d  with  great  ikill.  Thaaa  wai«  bb- 
donbtedly  type*  in  uia  among  tha  heathen  ;  hut 
tbm  all  (Arlatian  lymboli  alike,  eicept  tha 
ansn""*'"''''  ''■^1  appear  to  hare  been  more 
or  h»*  employed  tha*  at  earlier  or  latm  data*, 
■nd  in  rarionily  taenlar  attuea. 

Martlgny  givea  woodrnti  of  tha  faar  SeaKnn, 
.bars    nprojuced,    from  .  tb*    cametny   of  St.. 
CBWn.  AST.— TOL,  n. 


SEASONS,  THE  FOUB         18:5 

'ontianui.  They  form  four  compnrtmenta  of  a 
upola-Tault,  grgu|"ed  round  the  Good  Shepherd 
0  the  centre.  "  Spring  "  ia  a  boy,  bearing  a  lily 
ndabate;  "SQmmer,''a  reaper;  "Autumn," 
vintager  applying  a  ladder  to  a  tree  (ihawing 
the  Italian  way  of  culture  rather  than  the  Greet 
trBiniug  to  (takea  and   (huuea);    •' Winter,"  a 
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yoQDg  man  by  a  fire,  holding  a  torch  in  hU  left 
hand,  and  in  his  right  (perhapc)  a  billet  of  wood. 
Mortigny  refers  to  a  sculpture  from  the  ceme- 
tery of  St.  Agnes  (Boldetti,  Omit.  p.  466; 
31sfiei,  Ciemm.  Ani.  part.  iv.  Mo.  58,  59),  where 
**  Winter  "  bean  a  leafy  boagh  and  a  bird.  This 
subject  exists  in  sculpture,  on  the  ends  of  the 
sarcophagus  of  Junius  Bassua.  Bottari,  torn.  i. 
copo  iklta  prefnz^  and  Buonarotti  (  Vetri,  p.  i.) 
has  published  a  scDulchral  um  which  besjs  it 
also.  [R.  St  J.  T.] 

8EBASTE,    FORTY    MABTYR8    OF, 

in  the  reign  of  Licioius :  Har.  9  (Jiari,  Bed., 
Waml. ;  Rom.  of  Greg.  XIU.  1590 ;  (Jal.  ByMcad, ; 
Basil.  Menol. ;  Menol,  Gnwc) ;  Mar.  10  (Boll. 
Acta  SS.  Mart.  ui.  12  ; MarL  Mom.  of  Bened.  XIV. 
1749,  and  as  reprinted  in  1873;  cf.  NealeV 
note  at  Mar.  9  in  Cat.  Byzant.);  Mar.  11 
(Usuard.,  Adon. ;  Vet.  JUmL,  Mother.) ;  Mar.  16 
ICal,  Armen.),  [C.  U.] 

8EBASTIA,  July  4,  martyr  with  Innocen- 
tius  and  thirty  others,  commemorated  at  Sir- 
mi  um  {Mart,  Usuaid.);  also  called  Sabbatius 
( Vet,  Rom,  Mart,)  and  Sabatia  (Mori.  JfieronJ), 

[C.  H.] 

8EBASTIAKIT8  (1),  Jan.  20,  commander 
of  the  first  cohort,  martyr  under  Diocletian, 
buried  **  in  vestigiis  apostolomm  **  (Metr,  Mart.^ 
Bed. ;  Mart  Usuard.,  Vet,  Rom,,  Hiertm.^  Wand.) ; 
commemorated  on  this  day  in  the  Sacramentary 
oi  Gela^iuft,  his  name  being  mentioned  in  the 
collect,  the  secreta,  and  the  post-communion ; 
also  in  the  Sacramentary  of  Gregory,  his  name 
occurring  in  the  collect  and  ad  complendum; 
Dec  18  {Mmol,  Gr.  Sirlei.). 

(8)  Feb.  8,  martyr  in  Armenia  Minor,  com- 
memorated with  Dionysius  and  Aemilianus 
{Mart,  Usuard. ;  VeL  Rom,^  Motker.>    [C.  H.] 

8EBOA8,  Not.  13,  deacon,  martyr  in  Persia 
in  the  4th  century  (Basil.  Menol,  L  185>  [C.  H.] 

8E0LUSI0N.  One  of  the  penalties  imposed 
upon  penitents  in  the  seventh  and  two  following 
centuries  was  incarceration.  It  was  a  penal 
sentence,  and  distinct  from  the  voluntary  profes- 
aion  of  monasticism  undertaken  to  expiate  a 
greflt  crime.  The  practice  arose  on  the  decay  of 
public  penance.  One  of  the  earliest  instances  of 
the  imposition  of  the  penalty  is  in  Spain.  The 
Cone.  Jsarbonens,  ▲.D.  589  (c.  6)  decreed  that  any 
clergyman  or  citizen  of  position  convicted  of 
crime  was  to  be  sent  to  a  monastery  for  correction. 
In  the  11th  Council  of  Toledo,  A.D.  675,  c  7,  **  re- 
tnisio  "  is  cou|)led  with  exile  as  among  the  recog- 
i  nised  punishments  inflicted  by  the  church.  Nor 
was  this  mode  of  penance  confined  to  the  Penin- 
sula; it  became  common  throughout  the  West. 
Thus  pope  Gregory  XL  715-731,  in  a  letter  (£p. 
ii.)  to  the  emperor  Leo  the  isaurian,  con- 
trasts the  spiritual  with  the  dvil  penalties :  the 
state,  he  says,  executes  or  tortures  a  criminal,  but 
the  church  shuts  him  up  in  the  ^  secretarium," 
the  vestry  or  the  chapter-house,  that  he  may 
purge  his  soul  by  fasts  and  vigils.  The  sentence 
of  incarceration  occurs  also  among  the  decrees  of 
a  synod  held  under  Boniface,  a.d.  742,  the  deci- 
sions of  which  were  confirmed  in  the  following 
jear  by  Cone.  Liptin, :  any  Christian  guilty  of 
toucation  was  to  do  penance  in  prison  on  bread 


and  water ;  an  ordained  priest  guilty  of  the  sens 
sin  was  to  be  flogged  and  remain  two  yean  in 
prison ;  a.  monk  or  deric  was  to  be  beaten  thrice 
and  shut  up ;  and  a  nun  who  had  fallen  was  to 
be  confined  and  have  her  head  shaved.    The  ssme  • 
discipline  is  apparent  in  the  rituals  of  that  period. 
The   Gelasian    Sacramentary,    under   the   title 
**  Qrdo  agentibus  publicam  penitentiam,"  dtrecti 
a  penitent  to  h€  taken  in  the  morning  of  the 
first  Wednesday  in  Lent,  and   to   be   shut  up 
till  Holy  Thursday,  when  he  was  to  be  brought 
into  the  church ;  and  among  the  rubrical  direo 
tions  for  the  Mass  on  "  Feria  5,  in  Coen.  Donu,** 
the  penitents  are  instructed  to  come  out  from  the 
retreat  where  they  have  performed  their  penance. 
Similar  rubrics  are  oontained  in  the   Ordo  Ro- 
moKue,  and  in  pseudo-Alcuin  de  Dioinis  Ofidii, 
cap.  de  Coen.  Dom.,  and  in  tn  andent  Toulouse 
Pontifical  of  the  9th  century  (Morin.  de  PoenitejuL, 
appendix,  p.  599),  where  the  penitent  is  ordered 
to  be  shut  up  *'  in  loco  secreto  "  throughout  Lest 
In  the  Penitential  of  Theodore  (L  rii.  1)  life- 
long confinement  in  a  monastery  is  ruled  to  be 
the  appropriate  penalty  for  an  accumulation  of 
mortal  sins.      Compare  Poentteniiale  Cummesni, 
xiv.  1,  and  the  early  British  penitential  fragment 
"Sinodus  Aquilonalis  Britt.^  cc  1,  2  (Ws£ser- 
schletten.  Die  BuesonL  p.  103).     The  diiicipliue 
of  imprisonment  was  enforced  also  again^  the 
Canonioi,    Thus  the  rule  of  Chrodegang  of  VeU 
(e.  28)  orders  the  seclusion  of  the   collegiste 
clergy  when  under  penance  in  terms  identictl 
with  the  directions  of  the  Rituals.     In  the  case 
of  the  secular  clergy,  after  monastic  hous»  had 
become  general,  it  was  a  common  punishment  to 
confine  an  oflfending  derk  in  a  monastery,  either 
for  a  term  of  years  or  fon  the  remainder  of  his 
life.      This  mode   of   seclusion   was    appointed 
both  by  civil  and  ecdesiastical  law.    Justinisa's 
Novell,  cxxiii.  20  direct  that   a  presbyter  or 
deacon  giving  &lse  evidence,  shall,  in  place  of 
being   scourged,  be   deposed  and  shut  np  for 
three  years  in  a  monastery.    The  Council  of 
Agde,  A.D.   506   (c   50),  orders    the   aednsiofi 
to  be  lifelong  when  dther  forgery  or  perjary 
has  been  committed  b^  a  clergyman :  a  simiUr 
penalty  was  attached  by  3  Cmo,  AvreHtm.  c  7, 
to  adultery ;  and  by  4  Coite,    TbUL  c  29,  to 
magic  and    soothsaying.    See    Ctmc  SpatM.  c. 
22 ;    7   Cone,  Ihlet.  c.  3 ;    8  Come,  Tclet  &  6. 
By  the  second  Coundl  of  Seville,  A.D.  618  (c  3), 
a  clergyman  deserting  his  benefice  was  to  be  eoa- 
fined  temporarily  in  a  monastery.     Mpaks  vho 
subjected  themadves  to  penance  were  still  further 
secluded  by  confinement  in  the  cells  or  '^ergss- 
tula  "  of  their  monaatery.  Syridua  (£p.  L  6)  in- 
poses  this  penal  confinement  upon  mooks  or  Dum 
who,  in  spite  of  thdr  monastic  profession,  have 
contracted  what  were  held  to  be  inoestnons  msr- 
riages.   See  Cmc  ramxm.  d ;  Cone,  Antismd, 
c  23;  Cone.  «  TndL  c41.    The  severity  of  the 
austerities  to  which  delinquent  ntunks  were  ex- 
posed  when  under  oonfinement  may  be  gathered 
from  the  account  given  in  the  3oaUm  of  Johanaei 
Climacusy  grad.  5.  [G.  H.] 

8ECBETA,  8E0BETAE  (ndhondio,  oru- 
Uonea,  Cf.  evx^  wpeaKOfuZ^s'  evx^  ArrjftirM' 
%if  6  Up€b$  dkf^cnu  irimKuf^tumts^  ia  h^ 
oblata,  fivorucAs),  In  the  course  of  the  ifiiai 
Fidelimn^  the  celebrating  priest  was  wont  to  sck 
the  prayers  of  the  bystanders^  *'Fny  for  as, 
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brethren,"  and  a  mutual  interoewion  followed, 
**  that  it  might  be  nwaum  corda  with  them,  as  it 
was  already  with  him "  (Amalarins) ;  he  then 
tamed  to  the  altar,  and  prayed  with  a  low  voice, 
so  as  only  himself  could  hear  the  words,  over  the 
oblations.  To  this  prayer,  or  these  prayers,  was 
given  the  mune  of  aecreta  or  aecretae.  In  the 
Clementine  liturgy,  the  bishop  was  enjoined  to 
pray  silently,  as  well  as  the  priests  present,  before 
he  commenced  the  more  solemn  part  of  the  service 

Const,  viii.  12).  The  Conncil  of  Laodicea,  re- 
hearsing the  order  of  service  (can.  19),  says. 
*'  After  the  catechumens  have  retired,  then  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful  are  to  be  made  in  three 
parts,  the  first  with  silence  ft^x^  '<^  aimr^s\ 
and  the  second  and  third  witn  acclamation  (9ii 
wpotr^rifinwi) ;  then  the  kiss  of  peace  is  to  be 
given,"  &c  Many  of  the  fathers  mention  this 
prayer,  and  the  titles  of  it  as  found  in  the 
uturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom  are  given  above. 

Some  (e.g,  Bossnet)  have  conjectured  that 
the  word  aecreta  is  derived  from  the  aecretio 
(seoerno),  i.e.  after  the  separation  from  the  rest 
of  the  offerings  of  what  was  reserved  for  the 
eucharistic  sacrifice,  or  after  the  separation  of 
the  cateohumens  from  the  faithful ;  but  without 
ground,  for  the  ancient  sacramentaries,  as  well 
as  the  Greek,  agree  in  the  other  interpretation, 
which  is  further  proved  by  the  Book  of  Tours, 
where  we  find  these  prayers  called  (not  seoretae, 
but)  arcanae.  The  word  is  also  used  as  an 
adjective,  as  in  the  Sacramentary  of  Bobio, 
''coUectio  secreta."  The  prayers  were  some- 
times called  secretd,  i.e.  submissd  (vooe^  Indeed 
Amalarius  and  other  writers  put  it  beyond  all 
question  by  the  rationale  of  the  practice  they 
supply.  Thus  Rupertus  (dis  Dhin,  6|//Sc.  c.  4)  says, 
'^The  priest  therefore  standing  in  silence,  and 
silently  {tacUe^  saying  the  prayer  over  the  ob- 
lations, prepares  the  holy  sacrifice,  because  our 
Lord  also,  when  He  hid  Himself,  meditated  the 
saving  mystery  of  His  own  Passion.  The  silence 
of  the  priest  designates  the  hiding-place  of 
Christ.  The  priest  says  some  things  secretly, 
because,  about  the  Passion  of  Christ,  His  dis- 
ciples did  not  confess  Christ  but  secretlv."  And 
so  Amalarins  {de  Eoc  Offio,  iii.  32):  ''The 
prayer  is  called  .Mcnrt,  as  being  said  secretly.  In 
this  the  priest  prays  to  be  purged  at  the  present 
time.  It  belongs  to  the  priest  alone,  to  offer 
sacrifice  to  God  alone.  And,  therefore,  because 
we  speak  out  of  our  thoughts,  no  resounding 
voice  is  necessary,  but  words  for  this  purpose 
alone,  that  the  priest  may  be  reminded  what  he 
ought  to  think."  The  same  was  put  into  verse 
by  Hildebert,  archbishop  of  Tours  (see  Durantns, 
de  Bit,  Eoc.  ii.  29).    See  Amen,  2.  p.  75. 

At  the  end  of  this  **  secret "  prayer  the  priest, 
raiaing  his  voice  (Jn^Aims,  lit.  St.  Chrys.),  then 
said  the  collect,  *'  super  oblata,"  and  then  pro- 
ceeded aloud. 

'*  The  Leonian  Sacramentary,  as  it  has  oome 
down  to  us,  provides  proper  prayers  to  be  said 
over  the  gifts  at  the  different  days  and  seasons. 
They  have  no  rubric  or  title,  but  in  the  later 
Gelasian  are  called  sscretae,  in  the  Gregorian 
super  oblata.  The  fact  of  their  being  said 
privately  by  the  priest,  and  the  frequent 
reference  in  them  to  the  intercession  of  the 
saints,  shew  thit  they  were  not  trul^  primitive. 
Yet  the  position  of  some  may  be  justified  by 


regarding  them  as  a  secret  prayer  of  entrance 
on  the  whole  sacrificial  action  of  the  liturgy. 
God  is  now  besought  to  accept  the  elements  for 
the  holy  use  to  which  man  is  devoting  them." 
.(Scudamore,  Not,  Euc.  pp.  371,  372.)  Martene 
treats  of  this  part  of  the  ritual  (vol.  iv.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  2,  §  29).  [H.  B.] 

SECBETARIUM.  Another  name  for  the 
sacristy  or  diaconicum  in  the  Latin  church. 
The  Council  of  Agde  (can.  66)  forbids  lay  officials 
''iosacrati  minisfri"  to  enter  the  secretnriam, 
called  by  the  Greeks  diaconicum,  and  touch  the 
sacred  vessels.  The  Saxon  "translation  of  the 
word  in  the  passage  of  Beda  (/T.  E.  iL  1)  which 
records  the  burial  of  pope  Gregory  is  '*  husel- 
portice,"  EvcharUtuMe portkms,  i.e.  the  place  where 
the  eucharistic  vessels  were  kept  (Bevereg. 
Pandect,  vol.  ii.  p.  76,  annotai,),  Dionysius 
Exiguus,  in  his  Latin  translation  of  the  canons 
of  Laodicea,  writes,  "  quod  subdiaconi  a  diaconico, 
i.e.  secretario  sint  remoti."  In  the  West  the  , 
secretaria  were  frequently  large  apartments 
sufficient  for  the  reception  of  a  considerable 
number  of  people.  Councils  were  not  uncom- 
monly held  in  them.  Thus  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  councils  of  Carthage  were 
held  '*in  secretario  basilicae  restitutae,"  and 
that  of  Aachen  in  836  *'  in  secretario  basilicae 
S.  Mariae  quod  in  Lateranis  dicitur "  (Oossart, 
xiv.  67;  cf.  Greg.  Turon.  lib.  v.  c  19).  The  second 
Council  of  Aries,  A.O.  452  (can.  15),  ordained 
that  *Mn  secretario  diacono  inter  presbyteros 
sedere  non  liceat"  (Labbe,  Condi,  iv.  1013). 
The  word  is  sometimes  used  for  the  council 
itself,  e,g.  "venture  secretario,"  "praeterito 
secretario."  Presbyters  also  sat  in  them  to 
receive  the  salutations  qf  ther  laity,  or  to  hear 
and  settle  disputes.  St.  Martin  sat  in  one 
**  secretarium  "  while  ^  in  a],io  secretario  pres- 
byteri  sederent,  vel  salutationibus  vacantes,  vel 
andiendis  negotiis  occapati"  (Sulp.  Sever, 
lib.  iii.  Dial,  ii.  c.  1).  The  ^  secretarium  "  also 
sometimes  served  as  a  lodging  room.  St.  Martin 
slept  there,  and  on  his  departure  the  virgins  of 
the  church  rushed  in  and  licked  the  place  where 
he  had  sat,  and  parted  the  straw  of  his  bed 
among  them  as  a  sacred  treasure  (Aid."),  Paulinus 
of  Nola  describes  the  purpose  of  the  two  '*  secre- 
taria "  of  his  basilica,  one  as  a  vestry  or  sacristy, 
the  other  as  a  place  of  devout  study,  in  ,the 
following  lines. 

To  the  right  of  the  apse, 

**  Hlc  locos  est  venerands  peaus  qua  conditnr,  et  qua 
Ftomltor  alma  sacri  pompa  mlnisterii ;  ** 

and  to  the  left, 

**Si'qiiem  sancta  tenet  meditandi  In  lege  voluntaa 
Hlc  poieiit  resldens  sacris  intendere  Ubris.'* 

JSpiit.  JII,  ad  Snenan, 

Muratori  says  (Itfua.  Ital,  tom.  ii.  p.  xxii.)that  in 
the  older  Roman  basilicas  the  **  secretarium " 
was  usually  placed  towai*ds  the  lower  end  of  the 
nave  to  the  south,  i.e,  on  the  man's  side.  An 
oratory  was  sometimes  attached  to  it,  as  that  at 
the  Vatican  dedicated  to  St.  Gregory,  and  at  the 
Lateran  to  St.  Thomas.  Here  the  popes  robed 
themselves  before  the  high  festivals,  and  went 
thence  to  the  altar.  This  agrees  with  thf  Ordo 
RomanuSf  which  states  that  when  the  i>ope  is 
about  to  celebrate,  m  C64£  not  go  at  once  to  ihe 
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altar,  bnt  proceeds  first  to  the  **  secretariam," 
Supported  by  his  deacons. 

Notices  of  **  secretaria  "  are  frequent  In  Ana- 
sta^ius.  The  fintt  place  of  intenneDt  of  Leo  I. 
was  ^'in  abdito  inferioris  secretaril"  at  St. 
Peter's  (Anast.  |  163).  Gregory  IV.  rebuilt  at 
St.  George's  **  secretariam  diaconiae"  {ibid.  | 
464) ;  Benedict  lU.  rebnilt  the  bapUsterr  "  cam 
secreUrio"  at  St.  Mary's  Trastevere  (§  572); 
and  Nicholas  I.  that  at  St.  Mary  Cosmedin,  and 
constructed  in  it  a  *'  tricliniunk  cum  caminatis  " 

(§  600).  [E.  v.] 

• 

SECULAR.  The  question  about  the  word 
is  whether  in  early  Christianity  it  designated 
those  who  were  not  in  holy  orders,  or  those  who 
were  not  limine  under  monastic  rule. 

No  very  early  passage  is  forthcoming  in  which 
the  secular  is  contrasted  with  the  monastic  life. 
Even  after  the  rise  of  the  Benedictine  system  we 
find  the  term  tecuiar  contrasted  not  with  regular 
as  applied  to  those  living  under  monastic  rule, 
but  rather  to  ecderi'istic ;  for  in  the  sixteenth 
Council  of  Toledo  (A.D.  693)  secular  is  applied 
to  such  as  are  not  priests  or  bishops  (»aoerdotet, 
can.  6).  So,  again,  in  the  fourth  Council  of 
Toledo  (A.D.  633)  the  term  secular  seems  almost 
equivalent  to  layman:  "Quicunque  ex  secu- 
laribus  accipientes  poenitentiam  totonderunt  se, 
•t  rursus  praevaricantes  laici  efibcti  sunt  . .  .  ." 
(can.  55).  Yet  at  this  period  the  word  seems  to 
be  hovering  about  its  later  sense  as  describing 
those  who  are  unprofessed,  for  in  the  same  council 
we  have  the  following  language :  "  Duo  sunt 
genera  viduarum,  saeculares  et  sabctimoniales. 
Saeculares  viduae  sunt,  quae  adhuc  disponentes, 
laicalem  habitum  non  deposuerunt"  {Cone.  Tol. 
iv.  can.  56).  In  the<th  century  we  find  the 
term  secular  in  the  modern  sense,  as  distinguished 
from  re.jular :  "  (It  Si  quis  secularium  sanctae 
professionis  famulatum  subire  desiderat,  non 
antea  tonsurie  habitum  su^ipiat,  quam  illius 
converttatio  ac  morum  qualitas  secundum  moruu- 
ticae  regular  defitithnem  manifestius  probetur" 
{Condi.  Cloveshov.  ii.  c.  24). 

The  word  secular  as  applied  to  those  who  do 
not  live  in  the  monastery  is  found  in  those 
sermons,  ad  Fratres  in  Eremo^  which  pass  under 
the  name  of  Augustine.  It  is  now,  however, 
generally  understood  that  these  sermons  are  the 
pr</duction  of  an  author  long  subsequent  to  the 
great  Latin  father,  so  that  we  cannot  aflUrm  that 
secular  was  used  in  its  technical  sense  so 
early  as  St.  Augustine's  day.  [H.  T.  A.] 

SECULARIZATION.    [Aubkation.] 

SECUNDA  (1),  July  10,  rirgin,  martyr  at 
Rome  with  Rufina,  under  Valerian  {Mart. 
Usuard. ;    Vet.  Som.,  IHeron.). 

(2)  July  17,  one  of  the  Scillitani. 

(8)  July  80,  virgin,  martyr  at  Tuberbo- 
lucernaria  in  Africa,  with  Maxima  and  others, 
under  Gallienus  {Mart.  Usuard.;  Vet.  JSom., 
Bieron.y  Notker.>  [C  H.] 

SECUNDIANUS  {\\  Feb.  17,  martyr  wHh 
Donatus,  Komulus,  and  eighty-six  others ;  com- 
memorated at  Concordia  in  Africa  {Mart. 
Usuard. ;  hieran.,  Notker.). 

(3)  Aug.  9,  martyr  with  Marcelliknus  and 
Yerianus,    under    Decius;    commemorated    at 
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Colonia  in  Etruria  {Mart  tJsiuurd.;    Eieran^ 
Notker.).  [C.  H.] 

8ECUNDINA,  July  l7,  one  of  the  SciLU' 

TAHL 

6ECUNDINU8,  Feb.  21,  martjrr ;  comtnemo* 
rsted  at  Admmentum  with  Yercdus  and  othen 
{Mart.  Usnaid. ;  iKsnm.,  NeUar.X        [C.  H.] 

8BCUND0LUS,  Mar.  7,  called  also  Secns- 
dulus  and  Secnndiis  [Fxugitab  (1)]. 

8ECJUNDULU8,  Mar.  94,  epmmemormted  is 
Mauretania  with  his  brother  Bomtdus  {Ma^ 
Usuard.,  Notker.,  Wand.).  [C.  H.] 

8ECUNDU8  (IX  Mar.  7,  martyr.    [SBCdr" 

DOLUS.] 

(2)  May  15,  martyr  in  Spain,  Ushop  of  Avila, 
reputed  to  hare  Veen  ordained  by  the  apostles  at 
Rome  {Mart.  Usuard. ;   Vet.  Bom.,  Adon.) 

(8)  June  20,  martyr ;  commemorated  at  Sir- 
mium  {Syr.  Mart.). 

(4)  June  30,  martyr ;  commemorated  at  Syn- 
aada  in  Phrygia  with  Democritua  and  Di<»iysins. 

(6)  Aug.  26,  martyr,  leader  of  the  Theboeaa 
Legion ;  commemorated  at  YicUmilinm  in  Italy 
{Mart  Usuard. ;    VeL  Bom.,  Adon-X 

(6)  Nov.  15,  martyr;  commemorated  at  An- 
tioch  with  Orentius  {Syr,  Marl.}.  [C.  H.] 

8ECUBUS,  Dec.  2,  martyr  in  Afnca  with 
his  brother  Yerus  {Mart  Usuard.;  HieratL, 
Wand.).  [C.  H.] 

SEE  (Lat.  aedes;  Yt.  sJi^«X  Tlie  history  of 
the  word  sedes,  in  ecclesiastical  usage,  is  exactly 

Krallei  to  that  of  the  word  Catredka  (?.  r.). 
(Signating  first  simply  a  seat,  Specially  a  sest 
of  dignity,  it  came  to  be  especisilly  applied  to 
the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  thence  to  the  dty  in 
which  he  had  his  throne.  Thus  St.  Augustine 
speaks  of  the  cities,  the  churches  of  which  hsd 
apostles  for  founders,  as  ''sedet  apostolicae," 
and  in  later  times  *'sedes"  came  to  designate 
what  we  call  a  ^  cathedral  church."   fDiocESE.] 

p.] 

8ELEUCIA,  C0UN(3ILS  OF  (Seleccies- 
8IA  COKCILIA) ;  four  in  alL  (1)  AJ>.  359,  at 
which  the  Acacians  or  pure  Arians  were  con- 
demned by  the  semi-Arians.  The  formula  com- 
posed by  the  latter  is  given  in  Latin  by  Jlsssi 
(iii.  315-326.) 

(8)  A.D.  410;  but  thia  wti  at  the  P^rsiaa 
Seleucia,  where  forty  bishops  and  metropoUtaw 
are  said  to  have  met  on  Christmas  Day,  and  passed 
twenty-two  disciplinary  canons,  or,  aeoording  to 
the  Latin  version  of  them  published  bj  Maratori, 
twenty-seven.  But  unless  this  Latin  Tersion  mis- 
represents them  seriously,  its  bare  perusal  more 
than  confirms  the  doubts  of  their  genuineneSi 
which  he  throws  out  (Mansi,  •&.  1165-1174). 

(^)  In  Persia  likewise,  bnt.  of  t&e  Nestorian 
body,  when  Acacius,  their  patriarch,  whntt 
Barsumas,  the  metropolitan  of  Niaibis,  hsd 
accused  of  incontinence,  proted  hla  iunocentt. 
(Mansi,  vfii.  1173-1176.)  The  anthers  of  VAri 
de  r&if.  let  Dutes  (i.  143)  make  two  synods  sf 
this,  and  assign  diflerent  work  to  both. 
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(4)  A.D.  576,  in  Persia,  and  composed  of  Nes- 
torians  once  more,  whose  bishops  and  metro- 
politans, it  is  saidy  ret^uested  their  catholicos 
Ezekiel  ''at  fidem  legesque  Apostoloram  pa- 
trumqae  ocddentalium  ipsis  rursus  ponere  et  con- 
firmare  dignaretur,  quemadniodum' predecessores 
ejus  catholici  facere  consuevissent.  This  is  too 
like  the  ground  alleged  hj  the  bishops  who 
formed  the  first  of  these  Persian  synods  to  be 
the  effect  of  chance:  but  of  the  thirty-nine 
canons  attributed  to  this  syiiod^  we  have  barely 
the  headings  of  one-third  to  judge  from.  (Mansi, 
ix.  873.)  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

SELETJCUS  (1),  Feb.  1«,  martyr  with  Pam*- 
phios  and  others  at  Caesarea,  in  the  Diocletian 
persecution  (basil.  Menol,), 

(5)  Mar.  24,  mArtyr  in  Syria  (MofrL  Usu^rd., 

(8)  Sept.  15,  martyr :  commemorated  ip 
Oalatia  {Syr.  Mart.).  £C.  H.] 

SEMANTBOSr*,  or  SEMANTERION  (<r^ 

fuunrpoWf  mtiuurrdpwPf  alsorb  (^Aoy,  ri  Tfpa^^Xa), 
labstitutes  for  bells  in  the  Greek  church,  usually 
of  wood,   sometimes  of  iron  or   brass.      Goar 
{Euchol.  560)  spaaks  of  them  as  *'  perticae  e  ligno 
oblongae."    There   is  so   little  change   in   the 
jitual  of  the  Greek  church  that  the  present  form 
of  the  ''semantra'*  which  are  in  daily  use  in  the 
monasteries,  under  tl^e  name  of  '*  simandro,"  ^  to 
^1    the   monks  to  serrice,  is  probably  that 
originally  adopted.     Neale  describes  a  **  seman- 
tron  **  as  '*  a  long,  well-planed  piece  of'  timber, 
usually  heart  of  maple,  fVom  12  ft.  and  upwards 
in  length,  bj  H  ft.  broad,  and  9  in.  in  thickness." 
Id  the  centre  of  the  length,  each  edge  is  slightly 
•cooped  out  to  allow  the  priest  to  grasp  it  by 
the  le^  haiui,  while  he  holds  a  mallet  in  the 
right,  with  which  "  he  strikes  it  in  various  parts 
and  at  various  angles,  eliciting  sounds  not  alto- 
gether nnmusical."    The  semantra  are  usually 
suspended  by  chains  from  a  peg  in  the  proaulion 
(Neale,  Eigt.  c/  Holy  East.  Ch.  Introd.  p.  217). 
The  wo^  for  striking  or  sounding  the  rfinoP' 
roo9  was  the   kindred  verb   ffiiiuUytiv,   either 
alone  or  with  {^Aoy,  and  also  Mikiy.     Kpovcfxa 
was  used  as  the  sound  itself.   Thus  we  find  that 
the  joy  felt  at  Constantinople  on  the  translation 
of  the  relics  of  St.  Ana-stasius  was  shewn  r& 
Upa  (^Ati  ffiytdyarrts  {Conoii.  Ific  ii.  Sees.  iv. 
Labbe  et  Cossart,  xiii.  22).     In  the  life  of  St. 
Theodosins  the  archimandrite,  given  by  Moschus 
{Prat.  Spirit.)y  we  read  of  some  iuutycman  monks 
of  the  party  of  Severus,  who,  to  disturb  the  saint 
at  hb  devotions,  **  beat  the  wood  **  at  an  unwonted 
hour,  and  of  Theodoaius  beholding  Konnus  pray- 
ing, with  a  star  over  his  head,  voh  rov  Kpovaai 
rh  I^Aoy  (ilfid.  §{  73,  74).     St  Sabas  rose  for  his 
devotiona  before  the  hour  of  striking,  wph  riis  rov 
Kpoi/aiueros  ttpas  (Cyril.  Scythop.  ViL  &  Sab.  {§ 
43,  59>    The  oAoer  whose  dntv  it  was  to  sound 
the  semantron  was  the  candle-lighter,  aav^ 
Aasr^s* 

Though  nsnally  of  wood,  the  ''semantra'* 
were  sometimes  of  iron,  kytoalitipti,  or  of  brass. 
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•  An  elegant  epigram  on  a  semantron  is  extraotad  lijy 
Beale  (p-  SI*)  f^^^nn  Allattas  and  Englished  bj  kimself. 

^  The  vignette  on  the  title-psge  of  Curaoo'siroiuu(€r<(« 
qfUU  Levamt  Kpresents  the  heating  of  the  Simandro  In 
the  outer  oowt  ofa  nwnsslery. 


These  were  fprmcd  of  slightly  curved  metal 
plates,  and  gave  out  a  sound  not  unlike  that  of 
a  gong. 

Semantra  were  of  different  rizes,  larger  and 
smaller;  a,  fi4ya,  a.  fuKp6y.  Thus  we  read  in 
the  Typioon  S.  Sabae^  KovhiXiTrris  ianf\$i»y 
<nifUily€i  rh  yuKp6v  (c  1);  aitfudyti  tr^iuunpoy  ^ 

(ibii.  57);  and  again,  icay8ijAavTi}f  i^tpxtrat, 
Mai  tn^fjudyi  rb  iiifa  (ibid,  c  1).  The  smaller 
were  sounded  Brst,  then  the  lareer  (Goar, 
Euchol.p.  473),  which  were  followed  by  those  of 
iron.  Theodore  Balsamon,  in  a  treatise  devoted 
to  the  subject,  compares  the  sounding  of  the 
little,    great,    and    iron    ''semantra''    to    the 

{^reaching  of  the  law  and  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
ast  trump.  He  says  also  that  the  congregations 
were  summoned  by  three  '*  semantra  "  in  monas- 
teries, and  only  by  one  large  one  in  parish 
churches. 

The  slow  deep  notes,  at  long  intervals,  pro- 
duced from  the  '* semantra"  at  funerals,  were 
called  aJ  fiapfuu,  and  the  striker  was  said  Kp96taf 
rhs  fiap4as  (Goar,  Euchoi.  p.  560). 

"  Semantra,"  from  their  size  and  shape,  fur- 
nished formidable  weapons,  and  were  sometimes 
so  used  with  fatal  effect  in  a  church  brawl 
(Mich.  Glyc  Atmal,  p.  802 ;  Scylitzes,  p.  637). 

[E.V.] 

SEXATOK,  Sept.  26,  martyr ;  commemorated 
at  Albanum  {Mart.  Usuard.,  Hieron.).    [C.  H.] 

SENATORIUM.  A  term  used  in  the  ancient 
Roman  ordines  to  designate  the  part  of  the 
church  which  was  reserved  for  nobles.  It  was 
on  the  south  side  of  the  church  opposite  the 
part  assigned  to  women.  When  the  oblations 
were  made  by  nobles,  the  pope  or  priest 
descended  into  'the  senntorium  to  receive  them. 
The  emperors,  however,  took  their  oblations  to 
the  altar  itself.  From  the  use  of  the  term  by 
Martene  (de  Eod.  Rit.  I.  iv.  x.  4,  vol.  i.  p.  155. 
fol.),  it  appears  that  at  Rome  the  smotort'/tl 
was  that  part  of  the  church  which  was  occupied 
by  (what  we  should  call)  the  aristocracy. 
When  the  pope  was  going  to  distribute  the 
sacrament,  after  communicating  /hose  who 
were  in  orders,  "desoendit  in  senatorium,  ubi 
magnates  Eucharistia  reficiebat." '      [H.  T.  A.] 

SENCHUS  MOB,  a  collection  of  ancient 
Irish  laws,  modiried  from  the  pagan  code  to 
meet  the  Christian  requirements.  It  is  the 
embodiment  of  ante-Christian  Brehon  law,  and, 
with  its  additions,  interpretations,  and  glosses, 
has  formed  the  authoritative  Brehon  code  from 
a  very  early  dat<>  down  even  to  the  16th  century. 
But  the  time  and  circumstances  of  its  compila- 
tion are  matters  of  dispute.  Ancient  tradition 
and  its  present  Introduction  attribute  it  pri- 
marily to  St.  Patrick,  who  had  acquired  suffi- 
cient influence  to  prooure  a  purgation  of  the 
pasan  laws,  and  the  infusion  into  them  of  a 
milder  tone  and  purer  Christian  principles.  This 
was  between  the  sixth  and  the  ninth  years  after 
St.  Patrick's  arrival,  and  in  the  reign  of  Laeghaire, 
monarch  of  Ireland  (ld.  428-463).  The  Irish 
AwmIs  of  Ulster  and  Annals  of  Tigemach  give 
the  exact  year,  A.D.  438  (O'Conor,  Ser.  Bib. 
Script,  ii.  101^  iv.  1),  a  date  which  may  point 
to  the  theory  of  the  compilation  as  presented 
below.     Nine  are  said  to  have  been  engaged 
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together  in  the  work,  riz.  three  kings,  Laeghaire, 
with  Core  kiDg  of  MoDster,  and  Daire,  a  chief 
in  Ulster;  three  bbhope,  St.  Patrick,  Benignos 
his  succewor  at  Armagh,  and  Cairnech  of  Tuilen ; 
and  three  poets  or  judges,  lioesa,  son  of  Trichem, 
Dubhthach  mac  Ua  Lagair,  and  Ferghus  {Saichua 
MoTj  i.  p.  5).  This  would  assign  the  original  draft 
of  the  Senchua  Mar  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
5th  century,  and  the  memory  of  St.  Patrick's 
connexion  with  it  was  perpetuated  by  the  deep 
reverence  ever  paid  to  its  constitutions,  and  the 
name  given  to  it  of  "  Cain  Patraic  "  or  Patrick's 
law.  It  was  aiho  called  f|o)f)ir  ^'  ^^flT* 
tiie  knowledge  of  the  Nine  (S^ncAns  Mar^  L 
17). 

But  this  Patrician  origin  has  been  keenly  dis- 
puted (Lanigan,  Eccl,  Hut,  Ir,  i.  c.  7,  |  15),  and 
had  objections  raised  to  it  on  the  score  of  history 
and  chronology  (Petrie,  H%»i.  and  Aniiq.  Tara 
JIMy  pass. ;  Traug,  Koy.  Jr.  Acad,  iviii.  52  sq. ; 
TodJ,  St.  Patrick,  482  sq.,  following  Petrie).  lU 
critics  and  opponents  would  grant  it  Christian 
authority,  but  of  a  date  later  than  St.  Patrick's 
time.  But  in  the  edition  of  the  Senchtu  Uw 
(published  under  direction  of  the  Commissioners 
for  publishing  the  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes 
of  Ireland,  3  vols.  Lond.  1865  sqq.)  the  editor, 
Mr.  W.  Neilson  Hancock,  has  met  these  objec- 
tions and  upholds  the  Patrician  origin,  while  he 
shews  that  much  has  since  been  added,  and  allu- 
sions are  made  in  it  to  interpretations  and  Bre- 
hon  judgments  of  a  much  later  date.  The  era  of 
St.  Patrick  was  peculiarly  appropriate  for  the 
codification  of  the  Brehon  laws  in  Ireland,  espe- 
cially at  the  instance  of  a  Roman  citizen  who 
had  newly  arrived  from  the  Continent,  where  a 
similar  prooeas  upon  the  Roman  civil  law  was 
being  carried  out  with  ail  the  weight  of  the  im- 
perial authority.  The  Theodosian  Code  received 
the  imperial  sanction  in  A.D.  438.  (O'Cnrry, 
Led,  Man,  and  Cu$t,Ano,  Jr.  ii.  24  sqq.,  and  Led, 
%iS.  MaterialM  of  Anc,  Irish  HUL  16.  91,  ed. 
1873;  FiAwMad,  by  O'Donovan,  i.  13^-34  n.; 
Keating,  Qen,  Hist,  Ir,  B.  ii.) 

The  ^ncAns  ifor  (derived  from  the  Celtic  root 
sm,  old,  bx^  moTf  in  recognition  of  its  authority) 
is  in  no  sense  an  historical  treatise,  but  is  a  body 
of  laws,  criminal,  commercial,  social,  military 
and  agrarian,  containing  the  original  text  with 
a  large  collection  of  glosses,  interpretations,  and 
Brehon  refinements.  It  is  interesting  as  a  record 
of  ancient  law,  and  doubly  valuable  as  shewing 
the  mellowing  influences  of  Christianity  ufwn 
heathenism.  (j,  G,"] 

SENIOR,  a  presbyter  or  priest,  one  belonging 
to  the  second  order  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
The  usage  arose  from  the  more  common  render- 
ing of  rpc<ri3^cpof  in  Scripture.  Thus  in  Acts 
XV.  B  the  early  version  gives  ^  Apostoli  et  wn»- 
ores**  (Sabatier,  Bibi.  Sacr.  Vers.  Ant,  iii.  549), 
and  thin  is  preserved  by  St.  Jerome ;  similarly 
Uf.  22  (Sab.  552 ;  Hieron.)  or  23  (i6.),  xvi.  4  (Sab., 
Hier.).  In  Acts  xiv.  2,  xv.  23,  St.  Jerome  gives 
presbyteroa.  The  word  is  used  in  this  sense  by 
TertuUian  (Af^.  30),  Firmilian  (Ep,  ad  Cypr. 
n.  75  inter  £pp.  Cypr.  ed.  Ben,  *'seniores  et 
praepositi  "  =  priests  and  bishops),  and  Paulinus 
{Ep.  4  ad  Amand.j  *'  nomine  offici^que  seniores)." 
It  occurs  also  in  the  Misaaie  Francarum,  "  Probet 
Ku  esse  seniorem**  {Litwrg.  Gall.  Mabill.  307), 
and  the  Misaaie  Galiioanum  Vetus  of  Thomosius 
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and  others,  **  Aedificet  sacerdotes  (the  bishops) 
exaltet  teniores,  illnstret  Leritas"  (the  deiuons) 
(ibid,  337).  The  prayers  in  which  these  occur 
are  probably  earlier  than  the  codices  in  which 
we  find  them.  We  may  mention,  however,  that 
so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  7th  centaiy 
Gregory  I.,  writing  to  a  bishop  in  whose  diocese 
Greek  was  spoken,  uses  the  direct  equivalent  to 
the  Greek  term,  *'  consensus  seniorum  et  cleri " 
CEpiat.  ad  Joan,  Panorm,  jd.  51).  Compare 
Pathok,  p.  1577.  [W.  E.  S.] 

8EKNES  (1),  July  30,  martyr  at  Rome, 
^ith  Abdon,  Persian  snbregnli,  under  Dedus 
(Mart,  Bed.,  Metr,  Bed.,  Flor.,  (Jsuard.;  VcL 
Rom.y  Adon.;  Hieron,,  Notker.,  Wand.).  The 
lAber  Antip/ionariua  of  Gregory  has  an  office  for 
their  natale. 

(%)  Not.  29,  deacon,  martyr ;  commemorated 
at  Rome  with  the  deacons  Satuminus  and  Sisin- 
nius  [Satubninub  (9)].  [C.  H.] 

SENS,  CX)UNGIL  OF  (SENONRNn  Cok- 
CILIUMX  A.D.  601,  but  the  only  thing,  not  purely 
conjectural,  x«ported  of  it  seems  to  be  that  St. 
Bethar,  bishop  of  Chartrea,  waa  iarourably 
received  there.    (Mansi,  x.  485.)         [£.  S.  Ff.] 

SEPTEM  DORMIENTES  (Sevex  Sleep- 
ER8  OF  Epiikbub),  martyrs,  Jan.  8,  Mar.  4,  Aug. 
13  (Cat.  Eihiop.);  Jan.  19  {Cal.  Armen,) ;  Aug. 
4,  Oct.  22  (Cai.  ByxanL);  commemorated  at 
EphesuB,  Aug.  10  (Mart  Hieron,),  June  27 
(Notker.).  [C.  H.] 

SEPTEM  FRATRES,  July  10  (VeL  Bon. 
Mart.).  Their  interceasions  are  prayed  for  in 
the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  on  July  10.  Thej 
must  be  the  seven  sons  of  Felicitas  (cf.  M'^rt 
Bede,  July  10).  [C.  H.] 

SEPTEM  VIRGINES,  April  9 ;  commemo. 
rated  at  Sirmium  {Mart.  Bed.,  Usnard.,  Adon^ 
Vet.  Rom.,  Hieron.  giving  four  only.  Wand. 
giving  five).  [C.  H.] 

SEPTIMIUS,  April  18,  martyr  ;  commemo- 
rated at  Salonae  with  Hermogenes  CSyr.  Mart.). 

[C.  H.] 

SEPTIMUNTIA,  COUNCIL  OF  (Smi- 
MUNCENSB  ConciliumX  A.D.  418  (?),  one  of  the 
many  councils  of  this  period  in  Africa  whose 
canons — ^in  this  case  six — are  known  to  us  only 
through  Ferrandus.    (Mansi,  iv.  439.) 

|t&Ff.] 

SEPTIMUS  (1),  Aug.  17,  monk,  nwrtyr, 
with  Liberatus  an  abbat,  and  others  ;  oommemch 
nted  in  Africa  {Mart.  Usnard.,  Adon.). 

(9)  Oct.  24>  martyr,  with  Fortnnatos, 
readers,  under  Diocletian;  commemorated  at 
Venusia  (Mart.  Usuard.,  Adon. ;    VeL  Rom.). 

[C.  HJ 

SEPTUAGINTA  DISCIPULI  DOMINI, 
commemorated  on  Jan.  4  (Co/.  Byaant,). 

SEPULCHRE,  EASTER.  Amongst  tbe 
many  elaborate  rites  with  which  the  Ancient 
church  solemnised  the  week  before  Easter  wrs 
the  ceremony  of  the  Sepulchre.  It  is  tfau< 
described  in  the  ancient  ordinarimm  of  Bnyeux : 
•*0n  Good   Friday  a  •sepulchre*    is  pr»|rtped 
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• 

towards  the  left  horn  of  the  altar,  with  cushion 
and  costly  linen.  Inside  this  the  bishop  buries 
the  cross,  the  reserved  sacrament  and  the  sacra- 
mental plate  ;  an  appropriate  form  of  service  is 
said ;  the  sepulchre  is  censed,  and  closed  ;  when 
all  depart  (according  to  a  most  ancient  Rituule 
of  Poictiers),  leaving  only  two  persons  to  guard 
the  sepulchre,  which  remains  till  Easter." 

Martene  (de  Ant  Ecd,  Bit.  IV.  xxiil.  27) 
only  gives  examples  of  this  in  France  and 
England  (Sarum),  and  he  ftimishes  no  iMii*ticnlar8 
from  which  the  date  of  this  singular  performance 
can  be  inferred.  There  seems,  however,  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  coeval  with  the 
rise  of  transubstantiation,  as  it  is  plain  that  th^ 
practice  of  "  reserving  "  the  sacrament  was  one 
that  existed  centuries  before  that  dogma  was 
formulated.  [U.  T.  A.] 

SEPULCHRE,  THE  HOLY.     It  Is  now 

more  than  thirty  years  since  the  controversy  on 
the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  first  fairly 
commenced, — though  doubts  were  thrown  upon 
the  traditional  site  a  hundred  years  ago  by  the 
German  bookseller  Korte.  Dr.  Robinson  re- 
newed  the  attack  in  1842  by  arguing  that  the 
liecond  wall  must  have  run  outside  the  present 
church  —  a  thing  fatal  to  its  traditions.  The 
Rev.  George  Williams  defended  the  site,  main- 
taining that  not  pnly  was  there  a  continu- 
o«s  chain  of  historical  evidence  in  its  favour, 
bat  that  the  second  wall  could  be  proved  ta 
have  run  east  of  the  church.  Mr.  Fergusson,  in 
1847,  advanced  the  theory  that  the  site  was  a 
forgery  of  the  10th  century,  the  real  site  being 
that  now  occupied  by  the  Dome  of  the  Rock ; 
and  Mr.  Finlay  in  the  same  year  attempted  a 
new  and  ingenious  defence  of  the  traditional 
site,  to  which  we  shall  presently  allude.  Since 
then,  many  books  have  been  written  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  Among  them  are  the  works 
of  Professor  Willis,  De  Vo^e,  l>e  Saulcy,  Tobler, 
and  Lewin.  Colonel  Wilson  has  produced  the 
ordnance  survey  of  Jerusalem ;  the  rock  levels 
of  the  city  have  been  almost  completely  deter- 
mined by  him,  Colonel  Warren,  Lieut.  Conder, 
M.  Clermont  Gnnnean,  and  Herr  Schick ;  and 
Professor  £.  H.  Palmer  has  published  a  translation 
of  an  Arabic  historian,  which  makes  the  Dome 
of  the  Rock  to  have  been  built  by  Abd-el-Melek. 

The  question  divides  itself  into  two :  (A)  Is 
the  present  site  that  fixed  upon  by  the  officers 
of  Constantine  ?  and  (B)  Was  that  site  certainly, 
or  even  probably,  the  true  spot  where  our  Lord 
was  buried  ? 

A.  The  evidence  for  the  first  question  is  his- 
torical and  architectural.  We  propose  to  cite, 
as  briefly  as  the  subject  permits,  the  chief  his- 
torical evidence  which  bears  upon  the  Holy 
Sepalnhre  from  the  Constantiniau  period. 

I.  [a.d.  32B.3  The  sepulchre  was  recovered  in 
the  year  326.  An  account  is  given  in  some 
detail  by  an  eye>witne88  of  the  whole  event,  the 
historian  Eusebius.  No  doubt  whatever  has 
ever  been  thrown  upon  his  trustworthiness. 
He  says  (Life  of  Constantine,  Book  iii.  chap, 
zxvi.  et  seq.) : 

**  It  had  been  in  time  past  the  endeavour  of 

impious   men  to  consign   to    the    darkness  of 

oblivion  that  divine  monument  of  immortality. 

.  .  This  sacred   cave  certain  godleM  persons 

thought  to  remove  entirely  from   the  eyes  of 
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men,  supposing  in  their  folly  that  thus  they 
should  be  able  effectually  to  conceal  the  truth. 
Accordingly,  they  brought  a  quantity  of  earth 
from  a  distance  with  much  labour  and  covered 
the  entire  spot ;  then,  having  raised  this  to  a 
moderate  height,  they  paved  it  with  stone,  con- 
cealing the  holy  cave  beneath  this  massive 
mound.  Then,  as  though  their  purpose  had 
been  effectually  accomplished,  they  prepare  on 
this  foundation  a  trulv  dreadful  nepulchre  of 
souls,  by  building  a  gloomy  shrin?  of  lifeless 
idols  to  the  impure  spirit  whom  they  call  Venus.* 
These  devices  of  impious  and  wicked  men  against 
the  truth  had  prevailed  for  a  long  time;  nor 
had  any  one  of  the  governors,  or  military  com- 
manders, or  even  of  the  emperors  themselves, 
as  yet  appeared  with  ability  to  abolish  these 
daring  impieties,  save  only  our  prince.  ...  He 
gave  orders  that  the  place  should  be  thoroughly 
purified.  ...  As  soon  as  his  commands  were 
issued,  these  engines  of  deceit  were  cast  down, 
.  .  .  overthrown,  and  utterly  destroyed.  .  .  • 
Fired  with  holy  ardour,  the  emperor  directed 
that  the  ground  itself  should  be  dug  up  to  a 
considerable  depth,  and  the  soil  .  .  .  transported 
to  a  distant  place.  .  .  .  But  as  soon  as  the 
original  surface  of  the  ground  under  the 
covering  of  earth  appeared,  immediately,  and 
contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  venemble  and 
hallowed  monument  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection 
was  discovered.  .  .  • 

''Immediately  afterwards,  the  emperor  sent 
forth  injunctions  granting  ample  supplies  of 
money,  and  commanding  that  a  house  ot  prayer 
worthy  of  the  worship  of  God  should  be  erected 
near  the  Saviour's  tomb,  on  a  scale  of  rich  and 
royal  greatness  ..." 

Here  follows  the  letter  of  Constantine,  in 
which  occurs  a  remarkable  passage,  the  follow- 
ing : — ^  That  the  monument  of  His  most  holr 
Passion,  so  long  buried  beneath  the  ground, 
should  have  remained  unknown  for  so  long  a 
series  of  years  until  its  reappearance,  ...  is 
a  fact  which  truly  surpasses  all  admiration." 
Eusebius  resumes  the  narrative : — 
*'  Accordingly,  on  the  very  spot  which  wit- 
nessed the  Saviour's  sufferings,  a  new  Jerusalem 
was  constructed  over  against  the  one  so  cele- 
brated of  old,  which,  since  the  foul  stain  of 
guilt  brought  on  it  by  the  murder  of  the  Lord, 
had  experienced  the  last  extremity  of  desolation. 
It  was  opposite  this  city  that  the  emperor  began 
to  rear  a  monument  to  the  Saviour's  victory 
over  death  .  .  . 

**  First,  he  adorned  the  sacred  cave  itself  .  .  . 
This  monument,  as  the  chief  part  of  the  whole, 
the  emperor's  zealous  magnificence  beautified 
with  rare  columns,  and  profusely  enriched  with 
the  most  splendid  decorations  of  every  kind. 
The  next  object  of  his  attention  was  a  space  of 
ground  of  great  extent  open  to  the  pure  air  of 
heaven.  This  he  adorned  with  a  pavement  of 
finely-polished  stone,  and  enclosed  it  on  three 
sides  with  porticoes  of  great  length  ;  for  at  the 
side  opposite  to  the  sepulchre,  which  was  the 
eastern  side,  the  church  it«elf  was  erected — a 
noble  work  rising  to  a  vnst  height,  and  of  great 
extent  both  in  length  and  breadth." 

•  A  ootn  of  Jems^em,  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pins,  bean  upon  the  obverae  a  temple  of  Venus.  This 
coin  is  engraved  in  Williams's  Boiy  City, 
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Thf  detaripiion  of  tUi  church  follows:— 
''In  the  next  place  he  endoied  the  atrioni 
which  occupied  the  ipece  leaiiing  to  the  est  ranee 
in  front  of  the  church.  Thu  comprehended 
first  the  court,  then  the  porticoee  on  each  aide, 
and  Uwtlj  the  gates  of  Uie  court.  This,  then, 
in  the  midet  of  the  open  market-place,  the 
•ntrance-gatet  of  the  whole  work;  which  were 
of  exquisite  workmanship,  aflorded  to  passers-br 
on  the  outride  a  view  of  the  interi7r,  which 
could  not  fisil  to  inspire  astonishment." 

II.  The  date  of  the  " recovery "  or  ''dis- 
covery **  of  the  tomb,  A.ix  326,  was  seven  years 
before  the  anonymous  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  visited 
Jerusalem.    The  buildings  were  then  in  pi:o- 

?;r«ss,  two  years  before  the  Dedication.  The 
ullowing  is  his  evidence.  Beoause,  in  bis  case, 
as  weW  as  in  several  others  quoted,  his  words 
have  been  translated  so  as  to  mean  quite  iiif- 
ferent  things,  the  Latin  only  is  given. 

He  describes  the  Temple  in  its  ruined  condi- 
tion, where  there  was  shewn  an  '*  anguliis  tnrris 
excelsissimae,"  the  pinnacle  of  temptation — "ad 
caput  anguli  et  aub  pinnA  turris  ipsiua,  sunt 
cnbicula  plurima  uhi  Salomon  palatium  habe- 
bat ; "  no  doubt  the  substructure  still  known 
aa  Solomon's  stables.  Colonel  Warren  has 
revived  the  tradition  of  the  pilgrim  by  placing 
Solomon's  palace  on  the  spot.  A  remarkable 
passage  follows:  "In  eede  ipet  ubi  Templum 
fuit  qufid  Salomon  aedificavit,  in  marmore  ante 
aram  sanguinem  Zacharis!e."  What  was  the 
aedea  iped  ?  And  did  the  pilgrim  confuse 
Hadrian's  with  Solomon's  temple  ?  If  the 
memory  of  Herod  as  a  builder  had  so  «omplet^ly 
perished,  why  not  that  of  Hadrian  ?  A  line  or 
two  lower  down  he  savs,  however,  "sunt  ibi  et 
atatuae  duae  Hadriaoi. 

From  the  Temple  he  takes  a«  to  the  Holy 
^pulchre  in  the  following  words : — 

"Item,  exeunti  in  Hierusal«m,  nt  ascendas 
Sion,  in  partfe  sintstri,  et  deorsum  in  valle  iuxta 
murum,  est  piscina,  quae  dicitur  Siloa,  habet 
quadriporticum  .  .  .  Inde  eftdem  viA  ascenditur 
Sioo  et  paret  ubi  fuit  domus  Caiapbae  sacerdotis, 
«t  columoa  adhne  ibi  est,  in  qu&  Christum  flMgellis 
ceciderunt.  Intus  autem.  intra  murum  Sion,  paret 
locus  ubi  palatium  habuit  David  .  •  .  Uide  ut 
eas  foris  murum  de  Sion  (euati  ad  portam 
Keapolitnnam)  ad  partem  dexteram,  deorsum  in 
valle  sunt  pirietes  ubi  domus  fuit  sive  prae- 
torium  Pontii  Pilati:  ubi  Dominus  auditus 
est  antiquum  pat<>retur.  A  sinistrg  autem 
parte  est  monticulus  Golgotha,  ubi  Dominus 
crucifix  us  est.  Inde  quasi  ad  lapidem  mis- 
aum  est  crypta  ubi  corpus  ejus  poaitum  fuit 
et  tertiA  die  resurrexit.  Ibidem  modo  jussu 
Constantini  imperatoris  basilica  fucta  est,  id  est 
Dominicum  mirae  pulchritudinis,  habens  ad 
latus  exccptoria  unde  aqua  levatur  et  balneum 
i  tergo  ubi  infantes  lavantur." 

III.  [▲.D.  a37.]  The  Onomasticen  places  Gol- 
gotha on  the  north  of  Mount  Zion. 

IV.  [a.d.  350.]  While  the  temple  of  Venus 
with  its  foundations  was  being  cleared  away, 
there  might  have  been,  and  most  probably  was 
present,  a  Christian  lad,  native  of  Jeruudem, 
eleven  years  of  age.  watching  the  discovery, 
which  did  as  much  as  the  great  luminous  cross 
which  appeared  in  the  sky  four  years  later  to 
confirm  the  doubtful  and  strengthen  the  faith- 
ful, that  of   the  rock   containing   the  sacred 
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tomb.  It  was  Cyril,  afterwards  biKbop  of  Jair 
aalem.  One  roust  not  forret  that  he  ii  the 
third  eye-witness  who  speaks  of  these  things; 
that,  though  he  was  a  boy  at  the  time  of  th« 
discovery,  he  lived  in  Jerusalem,  and  muat  hsre 
watched,  step  by  step,  the  progress  of  the  gnat 
baailica ;  that  he  was  ordamed  before  the  com- 
pletion and  dedication  of  the  buildings,  and  thst 
many,  if  not  all,  of  bis  lectures  were  deli  rend  in 
the  church  of  the  Aaastaais  itaelC  "  The  kinp 
of  this  day,"  he  aaya,  "have  in  their  jaety 
built  this  holy  Church  of  the  Bcaurrection  .  .  . 
in  which  we  are  assembled." 

The  statements  of  fact  which  have  been  ga- 
thered from  Cyril  muat  therefore  be  admitted, 
unless  there  can  be  shewn  any  temptation  to 
exaggerate,  as  exaetlr  true.  Four  sre  im- 
portant.    Thev  are  as  follows : — 

(a)  "  The  cleft  which  was  at  the  door  of  the 
salutary  eepukhre  •  .  •  was  hewn  out  of  the 
rock  itself  as  is  customary  here  in  the  front  of 
sepulchres.  For  now  it  appears  not,  the  outer 
cave  having  been  hewn  away  for  the  sake  of  th« 
present  adornment;  for,  before  the  sepulcbie 
was  decorated  by  royal  seal,  there  was  a  care  in 
the  face  of  the  rock.'* 

(6)  "  Though  the  place  " — outside  the  sepulchre 
— •"  is  now  adorned,  and  that  moat  excellently, 
with  royal  gifts,  yet  it  was  before  a  garden,  sad 
the  tokens  and  traces  thereof  remain." 

(c)  "  The  sepulchre  consisted  originally  o(  s 
double  cave,  of  which  the  exterior  was  cat 
away  for  the  sake  of  the  present  adornment." 

{d)  "  The  entrance  .  .  .  was  hewn  out  of  the 
rock  itself,  as  is  customary  here  an  the  front  of 
sepulchres.  Now  it  appears  not :  the  outer  cave 
or  vestibule  having  been  hewn  away  for  the 
sake  of  the  present  adornment;  hut  before  the 
sepulchre  was  decorated  by  royal  seal  there  wss 
a  cave  in  the  face  of  the  rock     (Lect.  xiv.}.    . 

V.  Sanctae  Paulae  Peregrinatio  (circa  A.0* 
380).  After  praying  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  she 
ascends  Sion : — 

"  Inde  egrediens  ascendit  Sion  quae  in  sroon 
vel  speculam  vertitur.  Hanc  urbiem  quondam 
expugnavit  et  reaedificavit  David.** 

VI.  P.  Eucherii  epitome  de  aliquibus  lod» 
Sanctis  (A.D.  427):— 

"  Situs  ipse  urbis  pene  in  orbem  circumactus, 
non  parvo  murorum  ambitu,  quo  etiam  montan 
Sion,  quondam  vicinum,  jam  intra  se  recipit,  qui, 
a  meridie  poeitus,  pro  kroe  urbi  supereminet 
Major  civitatis  pars  infra  montem  jacet  in 
planitie  humilioris  ooUis  posita. 

'*  Mons  Sion  latere  uno,  quod  aquilonem  resjHcit, 
clericorum  religiosorumque  habitationibus  fte- 
quentatur :  cujus  in  vertioe  planitiem  monachi>- 
rum  oellulae  obtinent  ecde&iam  circumdantes, 
quae  ilLic,  ut  fei*tur,  ah  apoetolis  fundata  pro 
lod  resurrectionis  dominicae  reverentia. 

'^Primum  de  locis  Sanctis.  Pro  cooditioae 
platearum  divertendum  est  ad  basilicam  qose 
martyrium  appellatur  a  Constantino  magno 
cultu  extructa.  tWehinc  cohaerentia  ab  occasn 
insunt  Golgotha  atque  anastaais ;  sed  ana^tasit 
in  loco  est  resurrectionis,  Golgotha  vero,  medins 
inter  anastasim  ac  martyrium, locus  est  dominicae 
paasionis;  in  quo  etiam  rupes  apparet  qns« 
quondam  ipsam,  afiixo  Domini  corpora,  craoefn 
pertulit.  Atque  haec  turn  extra  montexn  Sioa 
posita  cemnntur,  quo  se  ad  aquilonem  detideos 
loci  tumor  prtnigit.    Templum  voro  in  iaferion 
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parte  urbis  in  vicinia  muri  ab  oriente  locatum 
magnificeque  constructum  qaondam  mizaculum 
niit .... 

**Ab  ea  fronte  montis  Slon,  quae  praenipta 
rape  orientalem  plagam  spectat,  infra  mnros 
atque  e  radicibus  collis  fons  Siloa  prorumpit." 

VII.  Theodori  Liber  de  fitu  Terrae  Sanctae 
([sixth  century) : — 

*'  In  medio  ciritatis  est  basilica.  A  parte 
occidentis  intras  in  sanctam  resurrectionem  nbi 
est  sepulcrum  Domini  nostri  lesu  Christi.  £t 
est  ibi  mons  Calvariae  ad  quern  montem  per 
gradus  callis  est.  Ibi  Doroinus  cruci6zu8  est  et 
ibi  est  altare  grande;  sub  uno  tecto  est.  t)e 
Sepulcro  Domine  usque  in  Cajrariae  locum  sunt 
passus  numero  XV.  ...  De  Calvariae  logo 
usque  in  Golgotharo  passim  sunt  numero  XV. . . . 
De  Golgotha  usque  in  Sanctam  Sion  passus 
numero  CC,  quae  est  mater  omnium  ecclesi- 
arum.  .  .  .  De  Sancta  Sion  ad  domuro  Caiaphae 
quae  est  modo  ecclesia  Sancta  Petri  sunt  plus 
minus  passus  numero  L.  De  domo  Caiaphae  ad 
praetorium  Pilati  plus  minus  passus  numero  C. 
Ibi  est  ecclesia  sanctae  Sophiae. 

Let  us  pause  here  to  consider  the  position  of 
Zion.  It  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  all  are  agreed  in  describing  as  Zion 
the  western  hill.  It  Is  only  on  that  supposition 
that  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  can  be  understood 
at  all.  Paula  goes  from  the  Church  of  the 
Sepulchre  to  ascend  Zion,  a  phrase  which  has  no 
meaning  at  all  if  Zion  wegre  the  eastern  hill  and 
the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  built  on  the  top  of 
it.  Eucherius  speaks  of  the  dty  lying  below 
Zion,  which  can  only  be  said  of  the  higher  hill, 
that  on  the  west;  and  Theodoras  places  the 
basilica  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  a  statement 
which  would  never  have  been  made  of  the  Dome 
of  the  Rock.  Again,  there  is  nothing,  t^s  Lieut. 
Conder  has  remarked,  in  the  Haram  to  corre- 
spond to  the  Golgotha  of  Theodorus,  which  was 
reached  by  steps. 

VIII.  Antoninus  Placentinus  undertook  his 
journey  at  a  date  which  is  uncertain*  It  was, 
however,  some  time  between  Justinian  and  the 
Persian  conquest.  Very  little  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  statemeQts  or  measurements  of 
this  traveller.  He  corroborates,  however,  the 
statement  that  the  sepulchre  was  cut  out  of  the 
rock : — 

**  Ingressi    tumus  in  sanctam   civitatem,  in 

J[a&  adoravimus  Domini  monumentum  .  .  . 
psum  monumentum  in  quo  corpus  Domini 
positum  fiiit,  in  naturalem  excisum  est  petram. 
Lucernae  hydria  quae  illo  tempore  ad  caput  ejus 
posita  fuerat  ibidem  ardet  din  noctuque :  ,  .  • 
Lapis  vero  unde  clausum  fuit  monumentum 
ipsum  est  ante  illud  monumentum." 

IX.  On  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Chosroes 
IT.  in  614,  the  whole  of  the  buildings  were 
entirely  destroyed,  but  rebuilt  in  630. 

The  authorities  for  this  statement  are  con- 
temporary with  the  event.  The  Cironicon 
Faschafe^  Modestus  (de  PerskS  Captnitate),  and 
Antiochus  the  monk — all  three  contemporary 
authorities — describe  the  destraction  and  the 
rebuilding  of  the  church.  The  laKt-named 
writes :  '*  Modestus  .  .  .  templa  Salvatoris 
nostri  quae  quidem  barbarico  igne  conflagrarunt 
in  sublime  erigit  omni  prorsus  digna  venera- 
tione,  puta  aedes  sanctae  Calvariae  ac  sanctae 
Beaurrectionis :    domam  insuper  dignam  omni 
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honore  venerandae  Cracis,  quae  mater  ecdesi- 
aram  est." 

There  seems  to  be  little  reason  for  doubting  that 
this  account  is  true.  A  statement  supported  by 
three  contemporary  independent  authorities,  aud 
/ollowed  by  all  subsequent  historians,  has  a 
strong  groundwork  of  probability.  Add  to  this 
the  undoubtedl  V  savage  character  of  the  Persian 
conquest,  and  the  general  consent  that  his  camp 
followers  were  guilty  of  horrible  atrocities. 
Add,  too,  the  difference  between  the  buildings 
described  by  Eusebius  and  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim, 
and  the  churches  described  by  Arculf,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  room  whatever  for  any  doubt. 
The  buildings  of  Constantine  form  a  symmetrical 
and  artistically-constructed  whole.  There  was 
the  sepulchre  surrounded  with  pillars,  and  roof- 
less. There  was  the  open  space,  the  atrium, 
and  the  market-place.  In  the  buildings  of  the 
next  period,  as  described  by  Arculf,  Willibald, 
Eutychius,  and  other  writers,  there  are  three 
chorch^  (not  counting  the  small  church  ef 
St.  Mary),  separate,  without  vchitectural  coi^- 
nexion. 

X.  [circa  A.D.  680.]  We  proceed  to  the  ac- 
count of  Arculf.  It  was  taken  down  fVom  ^Is 
own  lips  by  Adamnanus,  abbot  of  Col  umba  in  lona. 
The  date  of  the  journey  of  Arculf  cannot  be 
determined  \  no  one  knows  where  he  lived,  or  of 
what  see  be  was  bishop.  He  is  made  by  Adam- 
nanus to  speak  of  *'  Majuvias,  Saracenornm  rex, 
qui  nostrd  aetate  fuit.**  Now  Moawiyah,  the 
first  khalif  of  the  Ommiades,  reigned  from  66 1- 
679.  Mr.  Wright  thinks  that  the  visit  of  Arculf 
to  Jerusalem  took  place  not  long  after  that 
sovereign's  death.  If  the  conjecture  be  correct, 
he  visited  the  town  ten  years  before  the  reputed 
building  bv  Abd-el-Melek  of  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock.  "On  the  spot  where  the  Temple  once 
stood,  near  the  eastern  wall,  the  Saracens  have 
erected  a  square  house  of  prayer,  in  a  rough 
manner,  bv  raising  beams  and  planks  upon  some 
remains  of  old  ruins ;  this  is  their  place  of  wor- 
ship, and  it  will  hold  about  8000  men.  .  .  .  The 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  very  large  and 
round,  encompassed  with  three  walls,  with  a 
broad  space  between  each,  and  containing  three 
altars  ot  wonderful  workmanship,  in  the  middle 
wall  at  three  separate  points :  on  the  south,  the 
north,  and  the  west.  It  is  supported  by  twelve 
stone  columns  of  extraordinary  workmanship ; 
and  ft  has  eight  doors  or  entrances  through 
the  opposite  walls,  four  fronting  the  north-east, 
four  the  south-east.  In  the  middle  space  of  the 
inner  circle  of  the  house  is  a  round  chamber, 
cut  out  of  a  single  piece  of  rock,  within  which 
nine  men  can  pray  standing,  and  the  roof  of  which 
is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  higher  than  a  man  of 
ordinary  stature.  .  .  .  Within,  on  the  north  side, 
is  the  tomb  of  our  Lord,  hewn  out  of  the  same 
rock,  7  feet  in  length,  and  rising  three  palms 
above  the  floor.'*  These  measurements  were  taken 
by  Arculf  with  his  own  hand.  **  The  tomb  is 
broad  enough  to  hold  one  man  lying  on  his  beck, 
and  has  a  raised  division  in  the  stone  to  separate 
the  legs.  The  entrance  "  (t.e.  of  the  loculus)  "  is 
in  the  south  side,  and  there  are  twelve  lamps 
buraing  day  and  night,  according  to  the  number 

of  the  twelve  apostles Internally,  the 

stone  of  the  rock  remains  in  its  original 
state,  and  still  exhibits  the  marks  of  the  work* 
men's  tools:    its  colour  is  not  uniform,  but 
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Appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  white  and  red.**  He 
goe«  on  to  describe  the  other  churches  which 
thea  formed  the  group^the  square  church  of  the 
Virjcin  Marj,  aud  to  the  eaut  the  large  church 
built  on  the  site  of  Golgotha.  '*  Under  the  place 
of  the  cross  a  cave  is  hewn  in  the  rock,  in  which 
sacrifice  is  oiTered  on  an  altur."  If  that  is  true, 
what  has  become  of  the  ca?e,  and  how  could  a 
cave  be  cut  in  the  rock  east  of  the  platform  in 
the'Uaram  esh-Shereef,  where  the  ground  haw 
a  slope  of  one  in  six  ?  Adjoining  the  church  of 
Golgotha  to  the  eaxt  again  was  the  basilica  of 
Constantine — the  Martyrion.  Between  the  Ana- 
stasis  and  the  Martyrion  Arculfspeakaof  an  open 
apace,  doubtless  that  di'scrit'ed  by  Eusebius. 

This  description,  with  the  rude  plan  which 
accompanies  it,  is  evidently  one  extracted,  so  to 
speak,  by  numberless  eager  questions.  Adam- 
nanus  wished  above  all  things  to  form  a  clear 
i  lea  in  his  own  mind  o£  the  moat  holy  of  holy 
places. 

XL  [▲.!>.  690.]  The  Dome  of  the  Rock,  which 
is  according  to  Mr.  Fereusson's  theory  Constan- 
tine's  en  ction,  over  t|ie  Holy  Sepulchre  was  built, 
according  to  Arabic  historians,  to  this  year  by 
Abd-eUMelek.  Three  Arabic  writers — Jelal-ed- 
Din,  Kemel-ed-Utn,  and  Mejr-ed-Din — agree  in 
desciibing  the  erection  by  the  Khalif.  .Prof. 
£.  H.  Palmer  has  gi%-en  a  full  account  from 
these  sources  in  his  History  of  Jenualem  (p.  79 
et  seq.).  Eutychius,  himself  of  Arab  extraction, 
also  ascribes  the  Dome  to  Abd-el-Meiek. 

XII.  [A.O.  800.]  The  church  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre waa  given  by  Haroan-al-Raschid  to 
Charlemagne. 

XIII.  [A.D.  765.]  After  the  death  of  St.  Willi- 
bald,  who  visited  Jerusalem  four  times,  the  last 
about  the  year  765,  a  description  of  the  sacred 
places  was  written  by  his  biographer,  apparently 
from  his  own  narrative.  It  is  found  in  the  Ada 
Sanctorum^  and  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Fergusson, 
Canon  Williams,  and  Professor  Willis.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  the  words 
have  been  used  by  controversialists  to  support 
opposite  views:  **£t  inde  venit  ad  Hiemsalem 
in  ilium  locum  ubi  inventa  fnerat  sancta  crux 
DominL  Ibi  nunc  est  ecclesia  in  illo  loco  qui 
dicitur  Calvariae  locus :  et  haec  fuit  prius  extra 
Hierusalem ;  sed  Helena  quando  in  venit  cruoem, 
coUocavit  ilium  locum  intus  intra  Hierusalem. 

""  Et  ibi  stant  i^unc  tres  cruces  ligneae  foris  in 
orientali  plaga  ecclesiae,  secus  parietem,  ad  memo- 
riam  sanctae  crucis  dominicae  et  aliorum  qui  cum 
eo  cruciHxi  erant.  Illae  non  sunt  nunc  in  ecclesia 
sed  foris  stant  sub  tecto  extra  ecclesiam :  et  ibi 
£ecus  est  ille  hortos  in  quo  fuit  sepulcrum  Salvar 
toris.  lUud  sepulcrum  fiierat  in  petra  excisum, 
et  ilia  petra  stat  super  terram  et  est  quadrans  in 
uno  et  in  summo  aubtilis. 

**  Et  stat  nunc  in  summitate  illius  sepulchri 
crux  et  ibi  supra  nunc  aedificata  eat  mirabilis 
domus  et  in  orientali  plaga  in  ilia  petra  sepul- 
chri est  ostium  factum  per  quod  intrant 
homines  in  sepulchrum  orare.  Et  ibi  est  intus 
lectus,  ubi  corpus  Domini  jacebat  ....  Ille 
lectns  in  quo  corpus  Domini  jacebat  stat  in 
latere  aquilonis  intus  in  petra  sepulchri  et 
homini  eat  in  dextri  manu  quando  intrat  in 
aepulchrum  orare.  Et  ibi  ante  januara  sepulchri 
jacet  ille  lapis  magnus  quadrsna  in  similitudine 
prioris  lapidis  quern  angelus  revolvit  ab  ostio 
monument!.' 
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XI v.  About  the  year  870  the  monk  Bemhaid 
visited^Jerusalem.  The  following  is  his  accouat 
of  the  second  group  of  buildings : — 

"Recepti  sum  us  in  hospitale  gloriosissimi 
imperatoria  Carol!,  in  quo  snscipiuntur  omoei 
qui  cans4  devotionis  ilium  adeunt  locum  linguA 
loquentes  Roman& ;  cui  adjacet  ecclesia  in 
honore  sanctae  Mariae,  nobilis&imam  halwns 
bibliothecam  studio  praedicti  imperatoris,  cum 
xii.  mansionibus,  agris  vineis,  et  horto  in  ralle 
Josaphat.  Intra  banc  civitatem,  exceptis  aliis 
ecclesiia,  quatuor  eminent  ecclesiae  mutuis  sibi- 
met  parietibus  cohaerentes,  una  videlicet  ad 
orientem,quae  habet  montem  Calvariae  et  locun 
in  quo  reperta  fuit  crux  Domini  et  vocatur  b<ui- 
lica  Constantini ;  alia  ad  meridiem :  tenia  ad 
occidentem,  in  cujus  medio  est  sepulcrum  Do- 
mini, habens  ix.  oolumnas  in  circuitu  sui  inter 
quas  consiatunt  parietes  ex  optimis  lapidibus ;  ex 
quibns  ix.  oolumnis  iv.  sunt  ante  faciem  ipsios 
monument!  quae  cum  suia  parietibus  claudant 
lapidem  coram  sepulchro  positum,  quern  angelos 
revolvit  et  super  quern  sedit  post  peractam 
Domini  resurrectionem.  De  hoc  sepulchro  non 
est  necesse  plura  scribere  cum  dicat  Beds  in 
historiA  anglorum  sua  suHicientia  .  .  .  Inter 
praedictas  igitur  iv.  ecclesias  eat  pamdisus  sine 
tecto,  cujus  parietes  auro  radiant;  pavimentum 
vero  Lipide  struitur  pretiosissimo  habens  in 
medio  sui  coniinium  iv.  catenarum  quae  veolunt 
a  praedictis  quatuor  ecdesiis  in  quo  didtor 
medhu  ease  mundu.s." 

XV.  In  the  year  1010  the  group  of  churches 
were  all  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Khalif 
Hakeem.  Of  this  fact  there  seenoa  to  be  no 
doubt  possible.  It  is  attested  by  the  tbllo%ring 
writers: — Raoul  the  Bald,  Lib.  ILL  chap,  vii; 
Ademar;  Guido;  William  of  Tyre;  Abulfara- 
gius;  Makrizi;  and  it  is  acknowledged  by  Be- 
naudot,  Hist,  Patriarchantm  Atexandrinonun^  and 
by  De  Sacy  in  his  Life  of  the  Caiipk  HaaeiA 
Biamr  Allah.  The  churches,  it  is  stated,  were 
destroyed  as  completely  aa  by  Chosroea.  It  is 
related  that  the  sepulchre  itself  was  not  s}iared 
— perhaps  they  broke  the  upper  portion  of  the 
rock. 

Scarcely  had  the  buildings  been  destroyed 
than  the  capricious  despot  gave  orders  for 
them  to  be  reconstructed.  **  Tunc,"  sajs  Racml, 
**de  univerao  terrarum  orbe  incredibilis 
hominum  multitudo  exultsnter  Hieroe>o]ymam 
pergentes,  domui  Dei  restaurandae  plurima  detn* 
lerunt  munera."  By  the  help  of  the  emperor 
Romanus  Argyros  and  his  successor  and  the 
offerings  of  pilgrims,  the  ^churches  were  rebuilt 
in  1048. 

XVL  [▲.D.  1102.]  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
quote  the  long  account  given  by  Saewulf  ot  th« 
buildings  aa  they  were  before  the  magniticent 
alterations  made  by  the  Crusaders.  It  !», 
however,  moat  valuable  in  shewing  w-hnt  the 
buildings  of  the  third  period  were — a  circular 
church,  with  a  group  of  churches  and  chapels 
round  it.  The  description  may  be  read  in  VroL 
Willis's  paper  on  the  church' (William»*s  iTo/jf 
C%,  voL  ii.  p.  270). 

No  one  has  doubted,  or  ever  will  doubt,  that 
the  group  of  buildings  described  by  Saewulf 
occupied  the  same  site  as  that  now  Govered  by 
the  modem  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
What  follows,  therefore,  has  no  topc^raphicsl 
im|)ortance,  but  all'ects  the  question  whether  tiic 
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present  sepulchre  is  cut  in  the  rock  or  built 
up. 

XVll.  [a.d.  1125.]  The  Russian  abbot  Daniel 
writes  that  the  rock  was,  vhen  he  visited  it, 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  after  the  occupa- 
tion  by  the  Crusaders,  cased  in  marble,  with 
three  circular  openings  in  the  front  by  which 
the  stone  might  be  touched  and  kissed. 

XVIIL  [a.d.  1185.]  Phocas  says  that  the  se- 
pulchre was  divided  into  two  parts,  in  one  of  which 
was  a  polished  stone  raised  a  cubit,  on  which  was 
laid  the  Giver  of  Life ;  and  a  writer  of  1187,  just 
before  Jerusiilem  was  recovered  by  the  Saracens, 
says  that  within  the  monument  was  the  rock  of 
the  sepulchre.  Travellers  in  1211,  1322,  and 
1336  confirm  the  casing  with  marble  and  the 
three  small  holes  in  the  southern  side,  by  which 
the  faithful  could  kiss  and  touch  the  rock.  In 
the  year  1480  Fabri  resolved  on  examining  the 
monument  carefully  to  see  whether  any  portion 
of  rock  remained :  he  found  the  wall  in  which 
the  little  door  to  the  sepulchre  is  formed,  to 
be  a  naked  rock  in  one  piece,  without  joints,  atili 
shewing  the  marks  of  tools, — ''adhibito  Inmine 
petraeam  parietem  vidi,  non  quadris  compo- 
sitam.  Bed  integram,  in  quA  instrumentorum 
ferreorum  signa  manifeste  apparent.'*  He  con- 
cludes from  this  and  other  indications  that  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  had  been  destroyed,  but  not 
altogether ;  that  it  had  been  subseqaently  re- 
paired and  covered  with  marble,  to  prevent 
pilgrims  from  knocking  off  little  bits  as  relics. 

XIX.  [a.d.  1555.]  Bonifacins,  then  prefect  of 
the  council  of  St.  Francis  in  Jerusalem,  superin- 
tended extensive  repairs  in  the  church,  during 
which  he  removed  one  of  the  alabaster  slabs 
with  which  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  covered  and 
exposed  the  very  tomb  itself;  and  shortly  after 
he  discovered  near  Jerusalem,  among  the  rock- 
cut  tombs,  one  exactly  resembling  that  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre. 

XX.  Among  the  many  scattered  notices  of 
the  church  and  the  temple  area  which  have 
been  carefully  collected  by  the  Rev.  George 
Williams  for  liis  Holy  City,  we  find  a  few  indica- 
tions of  importance.  Thus,  when  Julian's  work- 
men were  driven  from  their  work  by  the 
'^  globes  of  fire,"  Sozomen  says  they  took 
refuge  tiy  rh  Up6if,  What  was  this  Up6y? 
Was  it  the  aedes  ipsa  mentioned  by  the  Bor- 
deaux Pilgrim  vbi  Templtttn  fait  quod  Salomon 
aedifioaviti  Paschasius  Kadbertus,  speaking 
from  information  given  him  by  pilgrims,  says 
ih«t  the  monument  (a.d.  848)  was  cut  in  rock  ; 
that  it  was  all  one  stone,  not  many ;  and  that 
a  man  could  hardly  reach  to  touch  the  roof. 
Eiitychius  (Sa!d  ibn  Batrik)  speaks  of  great 
damage  done  to  the  churches  in  the  year  936 
by  the  Moslems:  *'ecclesiae  Constantini  portas 
australes  incendunt  nee  non  dimidium  portions 
anno  trecentesimo  vicesimo  quinto  (a.  h.)  .  .  . 
Cranii  locum  cum  (tempio)  Resurrectionis  vasta- 
verunt.**  This  is  the  last  fact  recorded  in  his 
annals,  and  one  can  hardly  suppose  it  to  have 
b«en  entirely  without  foundation.  In  1130 
the  Russian  abbot  Daniel,  As  we  have  already 
seen,  states  that  the  rock  was  cased  in  marble, 
but  had  three  circular  openings  in  the  front, 
through  which  it  might  be  touched  and  kissed. 
William  of  Baldensel  (a.d.  1336)  was  the  first 
to  express  a  doubt  whether  the  tomb  had  not 
been  built   up.     **  lllud  vero  advertendum  .est 
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quod  monumentum  .  .  .  non  est  illud  in  quo 
corpus  Christi  sacratissimum  examine  primitua 
est  immissum :  quia  sacro  attestante  eloquio 
monumentum  Christi  erat  excisum  in  petrA 
vivft.  lllud  vero,  ex  petris  pluribus  est  compo- 
situm  de  novo  conglutinato  cremento  minus 
artificialiter  et,  minus  quam  deceat,  ordinate." 

XXI.  In  the  above  catena  of  evidence  we 
have  included  everything  that  seems  of  real 
importance.  There  are  many  other  and  later 
accounts  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre — that  in  the 
Norman  French,  '*Let  Citez  de  Jherusalem," 
which  may  be  found  in  Williams's  Holy  City ; 
those  of  the  Imiominati  and  others  in  Tobler's 
volume,  J^alaestinae  DescripUcnes.  But  they 
appear  to  add  no  new  facts  to  hdp  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  question. 

Let  us  sum  up  the  evidence. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  Constantine 
(see  his  letter)  thought  the  site  had  been 
entirely  unknown,  but  that,  according  to 
Eusebius,  the  memory  had  been  preserved,  in 
spite  of  the  "  attempts  of  impious  men ; " 
that  the  emperor  adorned  the  tomb  with 
pillars,  and  built  a  basilica  at  some  little 
distance  from  it,  leaving  the  space  between 
open  and  decorated  with  columns ;  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Onomastioon,  Golgotha  is  north  of 
Zion ;  that  according  to  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim, 
he  who  would  go  to  Zion  from  the  Temple  must 
ascend  in  order  to  get  there, — in  which  state- 
ment he  is  supported  by  Paula — also  that  if  he 
would  go  outside  the  town  from  Zion  to  the 
Neapolitan  gate,  t>.  the  gate  which  leads  to 
Neapolis  (NablQs),  the  Praetorium  of  Pilate  is 
on  the  right,  deorsttm  in  valle ;  that  all  writers 
alike,  from  Cyril,  an  eye-witness  in  326,  to 
Father  Fabri,  an  eye-witness  in  1480,  declare  that 
the  tomb  is  cut  in  the  rock  ;  that  there  is  room 
in  the  sepulchre  for  nine  men  standing — ^not 
kneeling — the  area  of  the  present  sepulchre 
availabk  for  standing  is  from  20  to  26  square 
feet,  just  enough  for  that  number;  that  the 
height  is  such  as  a  man  can  hardly  reach  with 
his-  fingers — it  is  from  7  to  8  feet ;  that  the 
churches  were  destroyed  in  614  and  rebuilt,  pro- 
bably much  after  the  sam^  plan  in  630 ;  that 
according  to  a  doubtful  authority  (Cedrenus, 
who  has  not  been  quoted  above)  the  churches 
were  burned  at  the  time  when  the  emperor 
Nicephorus  II.  took  Damascus  and  recovered 
Northern  Syria;  that  in  1010  not  only  were 
the  churches  overthrown  but  also  the  sepul- 
chre was  partially  destroyed,  by  order  of  the 
Khalif  Hakeem ;  that  considerable  alterations 
were  made  by  the  Latin  conquerors ;  and  that 
from  the  conquest  of  Saladin,  despite  the 
destruction  of  the  sculptured  columns  before  the 
sepulchre  by  the  Charezroians  in  1244,  no 
great  change  was  made  in  the  church  till  the 
fire  of  1808  necessitated  a  rebuilding  from  the 
old  foundations.  Professor  Willis  has  pointed 
out  that  these  accounts  of  repeated  demolitions, 
burnings,  and  reconstructions,  should  be  received 
with  certain  deductions.  When  an  immense 
building  or  group  of  buildings  is  destroyed,  it  is 
done  generally  by  the  hands  of  hurried  con- 
querors. The  foundations  remain,  with  some  of 
the  walls,  as  may  be  witnessed  to  this  day  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Tyropaeon  valley,  whexe 
stand  the  stones  of  Herod's  Temple,  known  as 
the  Jews'  Wailing  Place.    It  would  be  interesting 
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indeed  to  know  what  portions,  if  any,  of  thf  pre* 
lent  church  belong  to  the  finif  second,  or  tniid 
gToap  ;  to  trace,  as  far  as  possible,  the  remains 
of  the  baildings  described  bj  Saewnlf ;  to  ascer- 
tain what  are  left  of  the  reconstructions  of 
If  odestus ;  to  establish  how  much  is  left  of  the 
Crusaders'  church ;  and,  if  possible,  to  find  what 
belongs  to  the  churches  destrojed  bj  Hakeem. 
This  has  been  attempted  by  the  count  de  Vogii^ 
in  the  Ajlises  de  la  Terre  Stunts, 

XXII.  So  far  then,  from  Constantine  down- 
wards,  the  history  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  has 
appeared  to  most  students  a  clear  and  continuous 
record  of  erents  which,  exaggerated  perhaps  by 
the  imaginary  terrors  of  eye  -  witnesses  and 
the  real  of  historians,  were  really  enacted 
around  the  stte  where  now  stands  the  traditional 
Holy  Sepulchre.  Bui  in  1S47  obiections  of  an 
entirely  novel  kind  were  raised  by  Mr.  James 
Fergusson,  whose  reputation  as  a  student  of 
^chitecture  at  once  oHnmanded  a  respectful  hear- 
ing. He  declared,  on  an  examination  (1)  of  the 
drawings,  sections,  and  plans  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Bonomi  and  Catherwood,  and  (2)  after  a  personal 
Tisit  to  JeruMalem,  that  the  Dome  of  tbe  Rock, 
which  he  called  the  Masjld  or  Mosque  of  Omar, 
could  not  have  been  built  fcr  Abd-el-MeIek  in 
the  7th  century ;  that  not  only  the  Arabs  could 
not  have  erected  luch  f  building,  bat  that  no 
Christian  architects  of  the  perioid  could  hare 
designed  it ;  that,  finally,  it  belongs,  and  can 
only  belong,  to  the  time  or  Constantine. 

U  of  that  time,  then  why  have  we  no  account 
of  it?  And  what  else  can  this  splendid  and 
richly'  ornamented  erection  be,  but  the  struc- 
ture placed  up  by  the  emperor's  command  around 
f  nd  over  our  Lord's  place  of  sepulture  ? 

This  revolutionary  theory  necessitated  many 
others:  that  the  cave  under  the  dome  is  our 
Ixird's  sepulchre ;  that  Zion  was  also  the  Temple 
mount ;  that  the  Temple  was  in  the  S.W.  angle 
of  the  Haram ;  that  the  eastern  wall  was  built 
by  Agrippa  after  the  Crucifixion ;  that  the  second 
wall  might  run  without  the  present  church ; 
that  the  northern  part  of  the  Haram  area  was  a 
place  of  tombs,  wiCh  other  consequences. 

Many  solutions  have  been  proposed  to  meet 
the  difficulties  of  this  theory,  first  started  by 
Mr.  Fergusson,  but  they  have  never  yet  been 
answered  with  such  fulness  as  to  convince  him 
or  his  followers.  Mr.  Lewin  {Siege  of  JeruscUeoiy 
/.  145)  suggested  that,  when  they  wanted  to 
tuild  tbe  Dome,  the  Arabs  brought  over  $s 
aiany  pillars  and  other  ornaments  as  they  re- 
quired from  the  church  of  Constantine  over  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  on  the  opposite  hill. 

The  count  de  Vogu<  pronounced  the  building  to 
be  Byzantine  in  character,  the  work  of  Christian 
artists  {Temple  de  Mruaalem,  p.  82):  <'La  dis- 
poaition  de  I'^ifice,  prise  dans  son  ensemble,  est 
toute  byzantine:  un  si^le  avant  I'h^gire,  les 
archltectes  byzantins  bitissaient  des  ^glises 
polygonales  ou  rondes,  telles  que  celles  de  Bostra 
et  d  Ezra,  ^ifipes  dat^  du  sixifeme  sitele,  qui 
Be  rattacnent  eu<-m£mes  par  les  ^glises  Con- 
stantiniennes  d'AntiocJie,  de  Saint-Constance  de 
Rome,  auz  temples  circulaires  de  Tantiquit^.  Sous 
Abd-el-Melek,  les  Arabes  n'avaient'  pas  d'art  qui 
leur  fut  propre :  ou  du  moins,  s'ils  avaient  des 
tendances  sp^iales,  un  goOt  particulier  pour  telle 
forme  ou  tel  motif  de  (Mcoration,  ils  n'avaient  ni 
^coles  ni  artistes  d^  profeasion,  et  snrtout  ils 
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n'avaient  pas  d'ou  vriers  en  ^tat  de  mener  i  bonne 
fin  one  grande  construction  :  il  serait  injos^e  <1« 
dire  qu'ils  n'avaient  aocnne  notion  de  Tart  de 
bitir,  puisqae  les  villes  du  centre  de  I'Anbie 
sont  const  mites  en  ma^onnerie  de  pierre  rt  de 
bois,  et  certainement  ces  constructions,  sur  les- 
quelles  nous  manqnons  abM>Inment  de  renseigne- 
ments  prfcis,  devaient  par  quelque  c6t^  aroir 
leur  originality :  mais  4  J^M»alem,  en  Sjrie,  en 
figypte,  dans  les  pays  r^oemment  soumis  i  lenr 
domination,  ils  n'avaient  que  des  soldats  et  da 
fooctionnaires  :  pour  bdtir  les  nonreanz  mooo- 
ments  de  leur  culte,  ils  durent  s'adresser  anz 
vaincus,  a  la  population  indigene  qu'ils  araient 
convertie  en  force,  mais  oon  cLang^  ni  d^pUc^. 
Soovent  m^me  ils  firent  venir  du  dehors  let 
artistes  que  le  pays  ne  pouvait  pas  leur  foumir : 
la  grande  mosqu^  de  Damas  fut  d^cor^  par  des 
mosaistes  que    le    Khalife   Al-Walid  dem:iDdi 

directement   4  I'empereur  d'Orient Les 

renseignements  historiques  manqnent  sur  Is  na- 
tionality des  architectes  du  Qoubbet  es  Sakhrsh, 
mais  le  style  du  monument  est  un  guide  &u 
moins  aussi  sftr  que  les  chroniques  arsbet  et  n« 
laisse  aucun  doute  sur  le  caract^re  byzantin  de 
I'Mifioe.  Mais  quoique  byzantin  par  le  style,  il 
n'a  rien  de  chrdtien:  le  trdt  principal  qui  le 
distingue  des  ^glises  que  lui  out  servi  de  module 
est  I'absence  d'iSwide.  ....  L'abside  est  le  signe 
distinct] f  des  ^glisea  primitives,  et  son  aba«oce 
ici  prouve  que  les  srchitectes  da  Qoubbet  es 
Sakbrah,  dont  en  bitissant  suivant  les  hsbitndes 
byzantins,  surent  donner  an  monument  le  cane- 
tire  musulman." 

XXIII.  But  if  the  architectural  argument  of 
Mr.  Fergusson,  to  shew  that  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock  is  the  work  of  Constantine,  has  never  been 
disproved  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  followert,  It 
must  be  also  acknowledged  that  the  objectians 
to  the  corollary  to  the  theory,  that  it  is  the 
monument  raised  by  the  emperor  over  the  Hcly 
Sepulchre,  have  also  never  been  satisfactorily 
answered. 

They  are,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  fore- 
going historical  evidence,  briefly  as  follows : — 

1.  Constantine  built  no  dome  or  church  at  all 
over  the  sepulchre.  He  simply  ornamented  it 
with  columns. 

2.  It  appears  certain  from  the  Bordeaux  Pil- 
grim and  others  that  the  Zion  of  the  4th  centuir 
was  on  that  part  of  the  city  where  it  is  nov 
placed. 

3.  From  the  Onomasticon  it  is  also  certsin 
that  Golgotha  was  on  the  north  of  Zion. 

4.  Cyril  says  that  the  tomb  had  a  vestibule. 
*'  as  is  customary  here  in  the  front  of  sepulchre" 
What  sign  of  a  vestibule  can  be  found  to  the  csvt 
of  the  dome  ? 

5.  There  was  room  for  only  nine  men  to  pray, 
standing.    This  exactly  fits  the  present  tomb. 

6.  Paula,  after  leaving  the  church,  had  to 
ascend  in  order  to  get  to  Zion.  How  can  one 
ascend  from  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  which  is  on 
the  top  of  the  hill? 

7.  How  far  is  the  theory  that  the  church  is 
that  built  by  Constantine— even  making  ail  al- 
lowances for  damages  at  varioua  times,  repairs, 
and  additions— compatible  with  the  two  complete 
destructions  by  Chosroes  and  Hakem  ? 

8.  The  time  assigned  to  the  proposed  trans- 
ference of  the  old  to  the  present  site,  that  of  the 
wars  between  Nicephorus  II.and  the  Khalif  Uvtt, 
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b  that  when  the  possion  for  pilgrimages  was 
the  strongest,  and  the  tide  of  pilgrims  the  most 
oontinuons.      ^an  we  believe,  then,  that  a  vast 
conspiracy — including    bishops,  priests,  monks, 
pilgrims,  and  those  who  came  and  went  each 
weeji — shoald    have   succeeded  in  transfhrring 
at  one  otmp  the  whole  of  the  sites,  real  ana 
legendary,  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  aiiother ; 
that  the  conspiracy  was  joined  in  by  all  new 
comers  while  the  chnrches  were  in  process  of 
erection ;  and  thlit  of  all  the  hundreds  necessarily 
engaged'  in  this  forgery,  not  a  single  one  went 
home  and  told  the  tale,  not  one  was  found  to 
write  it  ?    Nor  was  it  only  the  pilgrims  who 
iTonld  be  pressed  into  complicity  with  the  plot. 
There  were  the  merchants  who  flociced  erery  Sep- , 
tierober  to  the  great  fair  of  Jerusalem — regular 
traders,  who  came  year  after  year  and  knew  the 
city,  from  Byiantium,  GenolL,  Venice,  London, 
Harseilles,  to  buy  spices,  sugar,  silks,  and  rich 
stnfia.     These  would  hare  to  join  in  the  plot, 
and  might  perhaps  have  doAe  so,  be|ng  friends 
and    brother    Christians.      But    tot    the    last 
thirty  years  of  the  century,  Jerusalem  was  sub- 
stituted for  Mecca,  and  an  immense  numb^  of 
Moslem  pilgrims  poured  yearly  into  the  Holy  City. 
Was  it  likely  that  not  one  of  these  merchants, 
admitting  their  oomplicitr,  should  carry  home 
the  tale  ?  that  not  a  single  hostile  Jew— Jeru« 
salem  was  full  of  Jews,  carrying  on  a  rich  trade 
in  dyeing  stufik — should  seise  the  opportunity  of 
a  scoffat  the  Christian  ?  and  th*t  not  one  Moham- 
medan writer  should  tell  how  the  worshippers  of 
the  Cross  had  combined  together  to  invent  a  lie  ? 
Such  a  conspiracy  may  have  been  successfully 
carried  through^  but  it  seems  most  improbable. 
Such  complicity  and  agreement  between  hostile 
fanatics  seems  impossible. 

9.  If  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  again  was  the 
Chnrch  of  the  Sepulchre,  then,  for  300  years, 
we  must  suppose  the  Christians  and  the  Moslems 
entering  the  same  sacred  enclosure  side  by  side, 
as  friends,  for  prayer  and  worship.  Nothing 
has  ever  been  found  in  the  Haram  area  itself,  or 
in  any  book,  to  warrant  the  belief  of  a  wall  of 
separation  between  the  Mosque  el  Alka  and  the 
dome. 

10.  The  history  of  the  building  of  the  dome  by 
Abd-el-Melek  is  as  clear  and  precise  as  that  of 
the  bnilding  of  St.  Paul's  by  Wren.  Three  Arab 
historians  relate  it  with  such  small  difference  as 
tend  to  shew  their  general  fidelity.  It  may  be 
urged  that  these  wrote  some  hundreds  of  years 
after  the  events.  That  is  true.  There  remains, 
however,  an  older  record.  In  the  building 
Itself  n  long  Cufic  inscription  in  mosaic  runs 
Toand  the  colonnade.  *Mn  the  name  of  God 
....  the  servant  of  God  "  (read  Abd-el-Melek), 
"  the  commander  of  the  faithful,  built  this  dome 
in  the  year  72  "  (A.D.  691). 

11.  Kutychrus  {Annalei,  ii.  289)  says  that  the 
Christians  had  built  no  church  <*  within  the  area 
of  the  Temple,"  on  account  of  the  denunciations 
of  the  Lord,  and  had  left  it  in  ruins.  The  "  area 
of  the  Temple  "  in  the  lOth  century  was  surely 
the  present  Haram  area. 

12.  Our  Lord's  tomb  was  rOck-cut  (Luke  zxiii. 
53),  and  afVer  the  general  fhshion  of  tombs 
in  Jerusalem.  What  resemblance  has  there  been 
f<miid  between  the  davs  under  the  dome  and 
a  Jewish  tomb? 

13.  ljtiMi\j^  thongh  mors  objections  might  be 
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advanced,  consider  the  express  statement  of  the 
eye-witness  Cyril,  that  the  tomb  was  rock-cut^ 
after  the  fashion  of  tombs  in  Jerusalem,  and  that 
it  had  a  vestibule.  Couple  with  this  the  fact 
that  it  had  room  for  only  nine  men  standing^  and 
that  there  was  in  it,  along  the  north  side,  a 
place  open  to  the  south,  three  palms  high,  large 
enough  for  the  body  of  a  man.  Now  the  cave 
under  the  dome  contains  more  than  500  square 
feet ;  it  may  possibly  be  rock-cut,  but  it  cer- 
tainly has  no  resemblance  to  a  Jewish  tomb ; 
there  is  no  vestibule,  and  no  appearance  of  th6re 
ever  having  been  any ;  there  is  no  loculus, 
and  no  place  apparent  to  the  eye  where  there 
ever  could  have  been  one. 

These  objections  and  many  others  of  equal  and 
minor  importance  may  be  satisfactorily  disposed 
of,  but  at  present  they  remain  to  be  met.  And 
there  are  a  large  body  of  those  interested  in  the 
question,  who  are  content  to  accept  De  Vogii^'s 
proposed  solution  of  the  architectural  difEculty  ; 
who  can  refer  all  the  accounts  of  pilgrims  witn- 
out  difficulty  to  the  present  site ;  who  hold  that 
the  modern  site  is  that  spoken  of  by  Eusebius, 
Cyril,  and  the  unknown  pilgrim  from  Bordeaux| 
the.  three  contemporary  witnesses. 

B.  The  next  question  is,  whether  the  site  is 
genuine  ?  Was  our  Lord  really  entombed  in  the 
place  now  shewn  to  visitors  and  pilgrims  ? 

I.  Historically  the  evidence  is  verv  scanty. 
The  place  was  "  nigh  to  the  citv     (John  x\x* 

20) ;  there  was  a  garden  in  the  place  where  He 
was  crucified  (John  xix.  41) ;  the  sepulchre  was 
in  the  garden  (John  xix.  41)  ;  it  was  a  rock-cut 
tomb  (Luke  xiiiL  53 ;  Mark  xvi.  46 ;  Matt,  xxvii. 
60) ;  it  was  "  without  the  gate  "  (Heb.  xiii.  12), 
that  is,  without  the  second  wall. 

There  is  no  other  direct  evidence  on  the  site 
of  the  tomb,  though  indications  may  be  found, 
by  the  light  of  which  theories  may  be  examined. 
Inus,  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  place  was  a 
frequented  spot,  or  at  least  so  near,  the  city  that 
it  was  easily  accessible  by  the  crowds  who  went 
out  to  see  the  Crucifixion ;  that  it  was  perhaps  so 
near  as  to  be  visible  from  the  Temple  wall  (John 
xix.  20,  21)  ;  that  it  was  probably  near  a  road 
leading  from  one  of  the  city  gates  (Mark  xv.  21); 
and,  though  this  is  less  probable,  that  it  was 
near  the  Gennath  gate,  or  Gate  of  Gardens. 

II.  For  300  years  there  is  silence  as  regards  the 
sepulchre.  Early  in  the  3rd  century,  in  212, 
Alexander  goes  to  Jerusalem  to  see  '*  the  holy 
places  *'  generally.  Origen  speaks  of  the  cave 
at  Bethlehem  as  proof  of  our  Lord's  birth. 
Surely,  it  is  argued,  if  he  had  known  of  the 
sepulchre,  he  would  have  seen  in  that  stronger 
proof  still  of  the  Resurrection.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  assumed  that  he  knew  of  it,  but,  by 
reason  of  the  mound  of  earth  erected  purposely 
to  hide  it,  he  could  not  see  it. 

til.  In  the  absence  of  evidence  we  fall  back  On 
theory.    There  are  two  lines  of  argument : 

1.  Those  who  do  not  believe  in  the  authentic 
city  of  the  site  contend  that  the  early  Christians 
t<yok  no  care  to  preserve  the  memory  of  any 
sacred  place  ;  that  after  their  return  from  Pella 
they  found  Jerusalem -a  heap  of  ruins,  with  the 
tenth  legion  encamped  either  upon  or  close  to 
the  modem  site  (if  that  was  the  true  one),  a  fact 
which  by  itself  would  have  prevented  them  from 
Visiting  it ;  that,  after  the  revolt  of  Barcochebas, 
the  Christians  were  confounded  by  the  Romani 
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with  the  Jews,  chased  from  the  spot,  and  only  | 
tolerated  when  they  shewed  their  distinction  by 
electing  a  Qentile  bishop  ;  that  the  traditions  of 
the  past  vanished  with  the  Judaizing  or  Jewish 
Christians  ;  that  the  spot  chosen  for  the  church 
was  selected  from  some  rague  tradition  of  quite 
recent  growth,  from  some  fancied  resemblance  of 
ground,  from  some  remains  of  gardens,  or  even 
by  conscious  and  designed  imposture. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  supporters  of  the 
tradition  point  out  the  improbability  that  such 
a  place  as  the  scene  of  the  Resurrection,  the 
stupendous  importance  of  which  has  ever  been 
present  to  all  Christian  teachers,  should  be  for- 
gotten by  those  on  the  spot.  They  argue  that 
the  Christians  must  hare  returned  to  Jerusalem 
Tery  shortly  after  the  siege,  because  they  were 
able  to  elect  for  their  bishop,  in  the  place  of  the 
martyred  James,  Simeon,  son  of  Clopas,  brother 
of  our  Lord ;  that  although  houses  and  walls 
may  be  destroyed,  streets  and  the  site  of  gates 
remain  to  mark  the  places  where  old  associa* 
tions  cling  ;  that  the  tradition  is  unbroken  ;  that 
the  words  of  Eusebius  clearly  conrey  the  fact 
that  the  site  was  known  to  all  Christians  in 
Jerusalem  ;  and  that  when  the  historian  speaks 
of  old  records  frt>m  which  he  compiled  his  list 
of  the  early  bishops,  he  suggests  the  very  records 
which  preserve  the  memory  of  the  site. 

IV.  We  may  here  briefly  notice  the  theory, 
already  referred  to,  of  Mr.  Fmlay.  It  is  this: 
The  whole  of  the  vast  Roman  empire,  he  says, 
had  been  exactly  mapped  and  planned  by  the 
imperial  agrinentoreSy  tinder  Augustus.  On 
these  maps  everything  —  a  group  of  trees,  a 
garden,  a  vineyard,  or  a  field — was  accurately 
laid  down.  Of  course,  therefore,  Mr.  Finlay 
argues,  the  name  of  Golgotha  or  that  of  the 
tomb  of  Joseph  would  be  found,  and  all  Con- 
stantine  had  to  do  was  to  order  a  search  in  the 
survey  map  and  send  to  Jerusalem  word  where 
to  look  for  the  sepulchre. 

This  is  ingenious,  but  it  hardly  satisfies  oppo- 
nents of  tradition,  who  say  that  it  would  be 
absurd  to  expect  in  any  map  the  name  of  one 
tomb  among  many,  or  even  the  name  of  a  certain 
obscure  place  outside  the  city ;  that  it  is  not 
clear  that  Palestine  was  regularly  re-examined  ; 
and  that  it  is  perfectly  clear  from  the  historian 
that  Constantine  pursued  no  such  line  at  all, 
being  under  the  impression  that  the  tomb,  if 
not  the  site,  was  unknown.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  upholders  of  the  site  do  not  want  the  aid 
of  an  argument  which  requires  the  concession 
of  so  many  improbable  things. 

V.  We  have,  lastly,  to  notice  the  topographical 
argument. 

The  sepulchre  was  without  the  wall;  ue, 
the  second  wall,  which,  starting  from  Gate 
Gennath  (Gate  of  Gardens),  near  the  town  of 
Hippius,  ran  to  the  fortress  of  Antonia,  in 
some  sort  of  curve  —  KvicXo^/itrov.  The 
course  of  this  second  wall  has  yet  to  be  traced. 
If  it  is  proved  to  run  outside  the  sepulchre,  then 
the  site  must  be  at  once  abandoned.  In  1862  a 
portion  of  a  massive  wall  was  found,  about 
12  feet  deep,  just  south  of  the  church.  (Lewin, 
Siege  of  Jerusalem^  p.  215.)  Its  stones  were 
about  7  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide,  and  shewed 
the  well-known  marginal  draft.  In  1874  M. 
Clermont  Ganneau  (Quarterly  Statement,  Pales- 
tine Exploration  Fund,  1874,  p.  145)  found  and 
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partly  traced  a  scarp  which  he  ingeniously  con 
nects  with  the  second  wall.  At  present,  how- 
ever, we  may  admit  that  the  course  of  the  second 
wall  has  never  yet  been  made  out  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all.  Until  it  has  been  followed  from  end 
to  end,  or  at  least  until  its  foundations  ^d 
general  course  have  been  established  beyond  s 
doubt,  we  cannot  say  with  certainty  whether  or 
no  the  present  site  is  within  or  "  without  the 
gate." 

We  may  add  that  the  latest  writer  on  the 
subject,  Lieut.  Conder,  RE.  {Tent  Work  m 
Paieetine),  argues  from  the  rock  levels,  that  the 
wall  must  have  passed  outside  the  church.  He 
has  discovered  a  place  north  of  the  city  culled 
the  Place  of  Stoning,  which,  from  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  ground  as  well  as  the  name,  he  sug- 
gests as  the  real  site  of  Golgotha. 

There  is  one  &ct  which  makes  in  favour  of 
the  present  site.  It  is  that  the  church  stands 
over  at  least  one  tomb  of  undoubted  antiquity,  and 
perhaps  stands  over  many.  It  has  long  been 
suspected  that  the  so-called  tomb  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathaea  which  is  shewn  within  the  church 
was  a  genuine  rock-cut  Jewish  tomb.  Professor 
Willis  states  the  fact  as  already  proved.  Dr. 
■  Robinson,  however,  denied  its  antiquity.  Colonel 
Wilson  (Q.  S.  notes,  p.  53)  speaks  of  the  place  u 
an  undoubted  tomb  with  rock-cut  loculL  M. 
Clermont  Ganneau  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
(Quarterly  Statement,  Pal.  Explor.  Fund,  1877, 
p.  81)  that  it  was  a  tomb  of  the  well-known  type 
with  three  hculi  on  each  side,  in  whieli  he  has 
been  corroborated  by  Coloael  Wilsoii  (Quarterly 
SUtement,  1877,  p.  128),  and  has  tried  to  shew 
that  it  is  connected  with  another  9epalchre  cut 
in  the  rock  beside  it  at  a  lower  level.  One  may 
fairly  argue,  therefore,  that  by  whaterer  means 
this  site  was  chosen  for  that  of  our  Lord's  sepul- 
chre, whether  by  transference,  or  by  traditioa, 
or  by  imposture,  it  was  chosen  with  the  know- 
ledge that  here  had  been  a  place  of  tomba.  Nov 
the  only  known  tombs  within  the  second  wall 
were  those  of  the  kings  and  the  prophetess  HuldaL 

It  will  be  seen  that,  while  no  amount  of  argti- 
ment  will  ever  reconcile  those  who  hold  oppo- 
site views  as  to  the  continuity  of  tradition  frma 
the  earliest  times,  the  continuity  of  history  from 
the  time  of  Eusebius  appears  fairly  demon- 
strable. On  the  other  hand,  if  it  cannot  be  dis- 
proved by  architects  that  the  Dome  of  the  Rock 
is  of  the  age  of  Constantine,  what  way  out  of 
the  difliculty  remains  but  one,  that  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Ferguason,  itself  bristling  with 
other  difficulties?  A  careful  and  exhaustive 
examination  of  this  building  on  the  spot  by  s 
thoroughly  competent  architectural  scholar  is 
greatly  to  be  desired.  That,  indeed,  seems  the 
chief  thing  necessary.  The  next  step,  if  it  should 
not  be  the  first,  is  the  recovery  beyond  say 
doubt  of  the  second  wall  These  two  deaideraU 
accomplished,  and  the  rock-levels  of  the  citj-* 
already  far  advanced— completed,  the  question 
of  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  will  be  nar- 
rowed to  one  or  two  issues.  [W.  B.] 

SEQX7EN(}£.    [Pbosa.]  , 

6EQUE8TBATION.    [AuEVATioir.] 

8EBAPHLA,  Sept.  3,  virgin,  martyr  under 
Hadrian;  commemorated  at  Rotns  {Mart 
Usuard. ;  VeL  Jlmn^  Adoo.,  Notker.).     [C  H.] 


SERAPION 

SEBAPION  (1),  Jan.  31,  martrr,  belonging 
to  Corinth,  with  Victorinns  and  othen,  in  the 
reign  of  Dedos  (Basil.  M«nol.j  where  he  \b 
named  Sarapion) ;  Jan.  30  {Menol,  Graec,  Sirlet.) ; 
Feb.  25  in  Egypt  {Vet,  Jiom,  Jfort.);  Apr.  5 
(CtJ.  Byz'Jtnt). 

(2)  Mar.  19,  martyr  with  Bassos  {Syr.  Mart.), 

(S)  Mar.  21,  anchorite,  martyr;  commemo- 
nted  at  Alexandria  {MarL  Usnsird. ;  Vei,  Bonu^ 
Adon. ;  iTMrofi.,  Notker.). 

^)  Mar.  26,  reader,  martyr;  commemorated 
at  Pentapolis  in  Libya,  with  Theodoms  a  bishop, 
Irenaeas  a  deacon,  Ammonins  a  reader  {Mttrt. 
Usoard.,  Aden. ;  Bteron.^  Vet,  Bom,,  Notker.). 

(5)  May  14,  bishop  of  Antioch ;  commemorated 
with  Aphrodisins  (Syr,  Mart). 

(6)  May  21,  martyr  with  twelre  others  at 
Alexandria  {Syr.  Mart.), 

(7)  May  24,  Egyptian  bishop  and  martyr 
under  the  emperor  Antoninus  (Baul.  Menol, 
Saoapion  ;  Menoi.  Graeo.  Sirlet.). 

(8)  July  13,  martyr  under  Sevems  {Syr. 
Mart.), 

(9)  Aug.  18,  martyr  at  Rome  with  Hermas 
and  Polyaenus  (Basil.  Menol,), 

(10)  Aug.  27,  martyr  with  Marcellinus,  Man- 
nea,  and  others ;  commemorated  at  Tomi  {Mart. 
Usoard. ;  HiaviLy  Adon.). 

(11)  Sept,  14,  presbyter,  martyr  {Syr.  Mart,). 

(IS)  Nor.  14,  martyr  at  Alexandria  under 
Dedos  {Mart.  Usoard. ;   Vet.  Botn.^  Adon.). 
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SERENA,  Aog.  16,  martyr,  once  the  wife 
of  Diocletian  {Mart.  Usuard.,  Adon. ;  Vet.  Rnm,y 
Kotker.).  [C.  H.] 

SERENUS,  June  28,  martyr;  commemo- 
rated at  Alexandria  with  Plutarchus  and  others 
{Mart.  Usuard.,  Adon.;  Vet.  Bom.^  Bieron.^ 
Notker.).  [C.  H.] 

8ERGIUS  (IX  Jan.  2,  martyr  {CoL  ByMatU.). 

(2)  Feb.  2,  disdple  of  St.  Paul  {Cai,  Armen.). 

(8)  Feb.  24,  martyr ;  commemorated  at 
Caesarea  in  Cappadocia  {Mart.  Usuard.;  Vet. 
Bom.,  Adon. ;  Mieron.f  Notker.). 

(4)  Oct.  7,  martyr  with  Julia  and  Bacchus  in 
Euphratesia,  under  Maximian  (Mart.  Usoard., 
Adon. ;  Vet.  Bom.y  Notker. ;  Cal.  ByMont. ;  Basil. 
Menol. ;  Menol.  Oraec  Sirlet.).  [a  H.] 

SERMON  {Sermo,  &c.).  The  sermon,  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  liturgy,  always  followed 
immediately  after  the  Gospel,  and  thus  pre- 
ceded the  dismissal  of  the  catechomens  in  the 
Eastern  church  {Conetitt.  Apoet.  lib.  u.  57,  riii. 
4 ;  OrJo  Bom.  vi.  7).  This  appears  to  have  been 
its  liturgical  position  from  the  very  earliest 
times.  Jostin  Martyr,  describing  Christian 
-vrorship  in  the  2nd  century,  says,  ^  When  the 
reader  (of  the  lections)  has  finished,  the  priest 
(wpotarAs)  admonishes  and  exhorts  by  word  of 
xnouth  (8(&  kiyov)  to  the  imitation  of  these 
jioble  deeds  "  (ApoL  i.  65-67).  Later  on  the 
first  council  or  Orange  is  quoted  as  alloding 
to  the  place  of  the  sermon  as  '^  intra  missa- 
rum  soUenmia  habitom."     Caeaarius  of  Aries 


used  sometimes  to  order  the  doors  to  be  s^ut 
after  the  Gospel,  to  prevent  people  going  out 
before  the  sermon  (Cyprian  Telonens.  Vit.  S. 
Caeear.  lib.  i.  §  19).  St.  Gall  (7th  century)  is 
recorded  to  have  preached  the  consecration 
sermon  after  the  Gospel  had  been  read,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  elevation  of  Joannes  Diaconus  to 
the  episcopate  (Wal.  Strabo,  Vit.  S.  Qalli,  i.  25 ; 
see  Audoenus,  Vit.  S.  BUgii,  ii.  22).  In  St. 
Chrysostom's  time  the  sermon  was  prefaced,  m 
eommon  with  other  distinct  portiona  of  the  liturgy ^ 
with  the  versicle  and  response,  **  The  Lord  be  with 
you,"  B.  **  And  with  thy  spirit,"  and  was  closed 
with  a  doxology  to  the  Holy  Trinity  {Ep.  ad 
Col.  Horn.  iiL  p.  348).  Further  information  on 
this  and  similar  points  is  given  under  Preaoh- 
INO,  p.  1*684,  and  Homilt,  p.  781.*    [F.  £.  W.] 

SE&PENT.  (See  Dbagoh  and  Devil.) 
There  is  this  distinction  between  representations 
of  the  serpent  and  the  dragon  in  Christian 
symbolism:  that  the  former  represents  the 
evil  power  in  its  tempting  office,  as  inviting  to 
sin  (Bottari,  ii.  60,  etc),  and  the  latter  gene- 
rally points  to  evil  or  the  evil  one  in  his  de- 
structive function,  as  the  permitted  agent  of 
punishment.  A  gem  given  by  Gori  {Thee. 
Dipttjch.  voL  iii.  p.  160)  represents  the  serpent 
twined  abont  the  cross  and  apparently  tempting 
two  doves  [Cross,  p.  495].  Whether  the  serpent 
on  the  cross  may  not  in  this  instance  have 
reference  to  the  brazen  serpent  (Numb.  xxi.  9 ; 
John  iii.  14^  seems  doubtful. 

The  early  church  simply  followed  Holy 
Scripture  in  its  use  of  the  serpentine  symbol. 
Primarily  it  meant  the  power  of  evil ;  second- 
arily, it  referred  to  the  brazen  serpent,  as  a 
type  of  the  sacrifice  of  our  Lord  for  man.  In 
the  first  or  direct  form  of  symbolism,  its  use 
will  date  from  the  time  of  Constantine.  He 
caused  himself  to  be  represented  (see  Eusebins, 
in  Vit.  Conatantin.  iii.  3)  as  piercing  the  dragon 
or  serpent  with  the  Labarom ;  and  the  same  idea 
is  repeated  on  one  of  his  medals  (woodcot  No.  1), 


Hobl.   Bcrpant  and  Labuiuu  (frua  Itoitignr,  f.  at). 

and  afterwards  on  Constantios's  (Aringhi,  ii. 
p.  705 ;  see  Baronius,  ad  ann.  S25 ;  Gretzer,  de 
Cruoe,  t.  iii.  1.  i.  c  5).  The  ancient  dragon  form 
on  the  vexillum  was  continued  by  Constantine, 
with  the  monogram  placed  above  it  [Draoona- 
Kins,  p.  579]. 

Continual  use  is  made  of  the  serpentine  or 
lacertine  form  in  Irish  and  Anglo-Saxon  oma- 
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t  book  of  Kelli  tni 
a  tiMtt  for  pUittd 


Dent  (ma    tba   cu-tiot  dab 
Ft,U<u(>grapkia   Sacra,  on  t 
«th<r  ucieat  US&).     Thii 
put  k  null  aC  tha  aonhi 
and  iatcrUced  DrumtDt ;  and  tha  Ioibim  to  which 
Huke  h«di    ue   attached    ftra   gtneruU;   ic 
ribnadi.     Still  Profator  WcttixHid  *ppe*n 
clioed  to  eotnuct  thtir  coatiDakl  ncumace  « 
■  iTmbalian  of  t«nptation,  of  the  fall  of  mui, 
■u  hi«  ipiritW  oniDMi;  ptrhipa,  behind  thii, 
to  fainter  tmdition*  of  ancient  Ophidian  won^'- 
•fth*  priodplt  of  aril  or  deatructian. 

Th«  aarliMt  i^nWDUtioo  of  thii  kind 
Chrittiin  Art  ii  tha  eraat  book-coTer  of  tha 
Vatican,  repreaenting  Me  ^onlhrul  Chriat  Inad- 
ia|[  on  tba  lion  and  adder  (figared  bt  Gori, 
T'-™.  Dipt.  vol.  iii.  p.  32,  tab.  It.;  Weitwood, 
FictUt  Itmriet,  pp.  61,  £5> 

The  appended  woodcat  afSt.  Hlohnel  tMilpIing 
6n  tha  aerpent  or  dragnn,  in  hit  chanct*r  alike 
"  *  If  of  a»d,  ia  nartalnly 


from  clsuic  Roman  to  high  Qothic  art.  Sana 
of  the  perpeDdicuUritj  uf  the  hnrsher  Byinntina 
ia   there,    bnt,  on  tha  whole,  the   older   claoic 
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alj-le  has  not  jitlded  to  it.  The  drapery  it  too 
CDiDplicated,  and,  with  the  uval  ixtr;  amj 
remind  at  of  Saion  work;  neverthelefl  Ibe 
figure  i>  worthy  of  the  beit  Gotbic  of  ItUr 
timei,  which  it  atrongl;  raemblei. 

Tha  varioni  Ophite  or  Baailidean-Chrirtim 
haretia  made  ranch  nw  of  the  aerpanl  on 
■noUta,  ka.  (an  OfJta,  p.  721,  Noa.  3,  4\  ud 
it  appMin  frem  AugBtina  (di  JIaertt.  ear, 
iTii.  and  ilri.)  that  tiie  UaidchMiu  OMd  it  u 
a  direct  type  of  our  Lord.  Saa  King  (JnC^M 
Gam  and  king*,  ml.  ji.  p.  30,  note),  where  tbe 
doTt,  with  ao  aiive  leaf  and  p«rched  on  a  wheit- 
■beaf,  rtpreaenta  tha  church,  and  ii  luppartHl  bj 
a  lion  and  a  lerpent,  aiideotly  with  reference  lo 
Hatt.  t.  IS. 

Our  Lord*!  nAreoca  to  tbe  HTprat  of  tic 
wildertMat  u  a  lypt  af  HInMlf  would  gin  tlie 
early  ehnrch  tha  aame  natural  rtaaou  for  oa\g 
it  a<  a  graphic  lymbol,  aa  for  the  oae  of  the 
Good  Shephird.  KeTerthelesi,  it  teldom  occon, 
althongh  it  it  the  tint  "image"  which  iiccsn  to 
Tertullian  at  paimiitibia  in  hit  protaat  ^aiut 
^1  inch  tMtigi  in  De  Idoklatrii,  iii.  St.  Am 
broH  dwell!  on  it  thai  {De  Spiritu  SaiKto,  lib. 

K:   proprint  {Dt  Saiomon.  cap.  iii.  et  Serm.  It. 
Craci  CArifti)  erat  typtu  corporii  Chrittj:  ot 
qnisimqiu  in  eum  atpiccret,  non  petiret.* 


Hartigtiy  aba  glTs  a  woednt,  iriikk  wt 
here  repeat  {So.  3),  bwn  a  gilt  glaaa,  witbint 
Wfereuee',  which,  la  ha  aaya,  may  repr^aent 
Uowa  with  hi*  red,iaKl  tb«  braaen  arrpanl,wi[h 
•  perton  who  repreienta  the  Jawiah  p«ple  o*f 
tern  plating  tha  latta^.  B«t  from  the  lajg"^ 
of  the  aerpent,  and  tha  caho  attitnda  of  the 
ipactator,  tha  tubjeet  may  poaajbly  be  tha  ini- 
terpent  ai  be  appeared  btfon  Pham^  aAer 
awallowing  all  the  othan. 

There  ttill  eiiiti  in  the  nara  of  St.  Anbre^ 
at  Milaa  a  braun  aarpant  m  a  granila  oalvns. 


(  MilaB  a  braun  •arpont  o 
1  which  a  ninnbtr  of  itOTii 


Bppaan  fren  Aringhi  (Bom 

C.  4S^  bk.  It.  4)  that  It  waa  given  to  Amir, 
ithop  of  Milan,  at  Conatantinopla  in  IIOI;  he 
having  gone  there  a>  aRibataador  from  Otho  111. 
(■e«  Ferrari,  ifonm.  Hi  S.  Ambrogio,  p.  96).  It 
ti  not  likely  to  be  any  remnant  of  a  heatbes- 
tenpleof  Aeacnlapoiolithe  niat,and  isprobaUj 
an  Aleiandiian  taliiman  oF  the  ^rd  or  4th  Md- 
tory.  (Mnnay't  fflmrffioo*  of  K'oithem  Tt^.  p. 
IM.)  ThiaTamiiidini  oftheahigalBi' wre^M 
or  triple  larpent-pillar  atill  in  the  hippodrotte 
of  CofntintinOplt,*  ■aid  to  be  the  aame  as  thai 
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pcnij  ahatUred  bat  not  destroyed  hj  Mohammed 
IL  in  1453,  at  the  Turkish  storm  of  the  city. 
The  story  may  be  an  inrention  of  Thdrenot's, 
and  the  piUar  is  a  mere  wreck  (see  De  Qnincey, 
MisoellatiieA,  chiefly  narrative,  p.  345,  ed.  1854). 
At  Milan  it  was  long  beliered  to  have  been  re- 
ceived  by  Amnlf  as  the  identical  brazen  serpent 
of  the  wanderings,  and  accordingly  held  miracn- 
loQs,  till  Carlo  Borromeo  teems  to  have  remem- 
bered or  rediscorered  that  that  relic  had  been 
destroyed  by  Hezekiah.  He  forbade  any  honours 
being  paid  it  accordingly.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

BBRYANDUS,  Oct.  23,  martyr  with  Oer- 
manos  in  Spain  (^Mart,  Usuard.,  Vet,  Bom., 
Adon.).  [0.  H.] 

SEBYATIUS,  May  13,  bishop  of  Tongres, 
confessor  {MarLy  Usuard.,  Vet,  Bom,,  Adon., 
Notker.).  [C.  H.] 

8EBYIGE.    [Offiob,  Tbb  Divine.] 

SEBYUJAKUS,  Apr.  20,  martyr;  com- 
memorated with  Sulpidns  at  Rome  (Mart. 
Usuard.,  Adon.,  Vet,  Bon^  Notker.).      [C.  H.] 

BEBYIUITS,  May  24;  commemorated  with 
Zoellus  or  Joellus  in  Hlstria  {Mart.  Usuard., 
Adon.,  Hienm.y  [C.  H.] 

SEBYIUS,  Aug.  17,  tubdeaoon;  commemo- 
rated in  Africa  (Jfort  (Jsnard.,  Adon.,  Vet.  Bom.^ 
Notker.).  *  [C.  H.] 

BEBYULU8  0).  P«b.  21;  commemorated 
with  Yerolus  and  others  at  Adrumietom  (^Mart. 
Usnard.,  ffieron.,  Notker.).  [C.  H.] 

(2)  Dee.  23,  commemorated  at  Rome,  buried 
In  the  church  of  St.  Clement  {Mart  Usuard., 
Vet.  Bom.).  [C.  H.] 

6EYEBIANUS  (1),  J*n.  23,  martyr  with 
hia  wife  Aquila ;  commemorated  at  Neocaesarea 
in  Mauritama  (Mart.  Usuard.,  Adon.;  Vet.  Bom.^ 
Mieron.,  Notker.). 

(2)  Jan.  25,  bishop;  commemorated  at 
Gavala  (Mart.  Usuard.,  Notker.). 

(8)  Sept.  9,  martyr  at  Sebaste  in  Armenia 
tinder  licinius  (BasiL  MenoL\  Cat.  Bygant.\ 
MenoL  Graec  Sirlet). 

(4)  Oct.  9;  commeraorited  with  Sparechius 
(Go/.  Armen.y, 

(5)  Nov.  8.     [COROHATI  QUATOOB.]     [C.  H.] 

BKVEBINUS  (1),  Jan.  8,  bishop  and  con- 
feaaor,  brother  of  Victorinus ;  commemorated  at 
Naples  (Mart.  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Vet.  Bom.,  Not- 
ker.). 

(8)  Feb.  11,  abbat  of  St.  Maurice  (Mart 
Usiuurd.). 

(8)  Not.  1,  monk;  commemorated  at  Tibur 
(Mart.  Bed.,  Adon.,  Vet.  Bom.).  [a  H.] 

• 

8BVEBU8  (1),  Jan.  11,  confessor;  com- 
memorated with  Peter  and  Lucius  at  Alexan- 
dria (Mart.  Usuard.,  Adon.,  ififron.,  Vet.  Bom., 
Notker»>. 

(8)  Aug.  8,  presbyter  and  confessor;  com- 
memorated at  Vienne  (Mart  Usuard.,  Adon., 
Notker.). 
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SEXES,  SEPABATION  OF  '  1891 

(8)  Not.  8.    [Oobohati  Quatuor.]  [C.  H.] 

SEYILLE,  COUNCILS  OP  (Hispaleotia 
Concilia).  There  were  two  councils  held  at 
Seville :  one  under  Leander,  the  otlibr  under  his 
brother  St.  Isidore. 

(1)  A.D.  590,  which  published  three  canons, 
the  two  first  relating  to  the  emancipatiou  of 
slaves ;  while  the  third  renews  the  5th  canon  of 
the  3rd  council  of  Toledo,  as  having  been  set  at 
nought.  But  several  more  are  given  to  it  by 
Burchard  and  others  (Mansi,  x.  449  sq.). 

(2)  A.D.  619,  which  published  thirteen  canons : 
of  which  the  twelfth  relates  to  a  Monophysite 
bishop,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  who  had  come  among 
them  and  at  length  abjured  his  heresy :  which 
is  refuted  and  condemned  in  the  thirteenth. 
The  rest  are  disciplinary  (Mansi,  x.  555  sq.). 

[E.  S.  Ff.] 

SEXES,  SEPABATION  OP.  In  the  early 
church  the  women  were  always  separated  from 
the  men  in  public  worship.  What  the  origin 
of  the  usage  was,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
say. 

The  practice  may  probably  have  come  into  the 
Christian  church  without  any  formal  enactment 
from  the  usages  of  Jewish  worship,  in  which  the 
women  were  (and  are  to  this  day)  separated 
from  the  men.  Or,  again,  it  may  be  simply 
a  feature  of  Oriental  life  and  manners,  under 
which  females  were  always  kept  in  greater 
seclusion  than  they  are  with  ub  under  the  civil- 
isation of  the  West.  In  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions it  becomes  the  subject  of  a  special 
direction  that  the  women  be  seated  apart 
(K9x<»puriiiyws)  (Apost.  Oonstit  ii.  67,  ed.  Bun- 
sen  ;  Analecta  Antenicaena,  toI.  ii.  p.  121) ;  and 
(ibid.  p.  122)  if  any  man  was  found  sitting  out. 
of  his  nlace,  he  was  to  be  smitten  by  the  deacon^, 
and  tnunsferred  to  the  place  appropriate  fort 
him.  At  Que  time,  moreoTcr,  it  appears  thal» 
the  sexes  entered  the  church  by  different  deem 
(Apoet.  Conetit.  lib.  ii.  c  61).  The  oetiaru  wejw 
to  stand  at  the  entrances  of  the  men  and  the 
deaconesses  at  those  of  the  women  (see  Mede's 
Diaoovrae  of  (Churches,  p.  827,  fbl.  ed.X  St 
Chrysostom  seems  to  .speak  of  an  actual  parti- 
tion between  the  men  and  the  women.  *^  There 
ought  to  haTe  been  within  you  [the  men}  a  wall 
which  parted  you  from  the  women ;  bnt  since  ye 
would  not,  the  fathers  thought  it  necesaarr  to 
wall  you  off  even  with  these  boards :  for  J  hear  i 
from  my  elders  that  anciently  there  were  not 
these  walls"  (St.  Chrys,  ifom.  7a.  m  S. 
Matt.). 

In  some  places  it  would  seem  that  the  part  of 
the  church  allotted  to  the  women  was)  in  some 
sense,  upstairs.  They  were  placed  ^^bably  in 
some  kind  of  a  gallery  {Ortp^v)  [Galleries, 
p.  706].  It  is  said  by  Magri  (BieroUtsioon,  a.  t. 
Narthex)  that  in  non-monastic  chaxches  wom«i 
were  placed  in  the  narthex,  wkklk  was  fenced 
off  by  grilles  and  rails. 

The  authorities  for  the  «lriet  mointenanoe  of 
this  usage  of  separating  the  sexea  in  the  early 
centuries  of  the  church  are  rery  numerous.  .Sir 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  comparea  the  churoh  to 
Noah's  Ark,  "  in  which  were  Noah  and  his  sons 
and  his  wife  and  their  wivee;  and  though  the 
Ark  was  one,  and  the  door  was  abut,  yet  had  all 
things  been  arranged  suitably..?  Aad  though'tl^  ^ 
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church  be  that,  and  all  of  jou  within  it,  jet  let 
there  be  a  distinction  of  men  with  men  and 
women  with  women.**  (GotocA.  Prefat,  Oxf. 
traiul.  p.  7.)  There  ar«  aeTeral  canons  which 
expressly  forSid  women  to  enter  the  sanctnarj 
of  the  church.  We  maj  cite  as  a  specimen  the 
44th  canon  of  the  oooncil  of  Laodioea — ^\\aX 
no  woman  enter  into  the  apartment  where  the 
altar  stands."  The  rubric  of  a  pontifical  of  the 
church  of  Poictien  (executed  in  MS.  not  later 
than  the  10th  century)  directs  that  the  males 
be  arranged  m  dextemm  partem,  and  the  females 
til  $inistram  (Martene,  die  Eool.  Bitihus,  lib.  L 
cap.  i.  art.  12).  [H.  T.  A.] 

SHAVING.      [Bbabos;    Hair;    Qbmbm^ 

BOLT,  p.  1491;  TOHSURB.] 

8HEEP.   [Lamb;  SuEPHXBD,  TBS  Good.] 

SHELLS.  Both  marine  and  fresh  water 
shells,  either  whole  or  broken,  are  often  found 
on  the  tombs  of  martyrs  and  other  Christians 
(Boldetti,  Oaaeroaxwm,  p.  512,  tig.  05).  They 
are  sometimes  foand  fixed  to  the  outside  of  the 
loculi ;  sometimes  merely  drawn  or  engrared 
upon  them  (»b.  pp.  351,  435);  often  in  the 
form  of  a  bncdnum  or  whelk.  Various  forms 
of  this  symbol  may  be  observed  on  a  curious 
sarcophagus  in  the  V  atioan,  representing  diflerent 
kinds  of  fishing  (Bottari,  Scukurt  #  FiUvre,  tar. 
zlii.).  Gems  are  found  engrared  with  this  device, 
and  sepulchral  lamps,  either  in  the  form  of 
shells,  or  baring  shells  oarred  upon  them  (Bar- 
toli,  Antiq.  lAuem,  part  iii.  fig.  23).  Andent 
Gallic  tombs  exhibit  precisely  aiuilogous  features. 
Snail-shells  were  found  in  the  sarcophagus  of  St. 
Eutropius  discorered  in  184d,  and  M.  Letreime 
{MeGueil  de  Pito9$y  Ims.  p.  81)  shews  that  the  use 
of  them  in  Gaul  cannot  hare  been  a  matter  of 
chanoe.  Instances  of  the  same  symbolisnwhare 
been  met  with  in  a  Meroringian  tomb  m  the 
cemetery  of  Vioq,  and  the  abb^  Coelyt,  in  the 
course  of  his  excarations,  met  with  a  good  many, 
especially  in  a  tomb  of  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, near  Dieppe  (^Nomandie  mmkifumty 
passim). 

The  most  probable  explaaatioB  of  this  custom 
is  that  the  shell  was  used  as  a  type  of  the 
Resurrection.  The  shell  -represents  the  tomb, 
which  the  occupant  must  leare  empty  on  the 
last  day.  One  sarcophagus,  at  Marseilles,  shews 
the  shell  with  the  snail  sUU  in  it  (MUlin,  Midi 
de  la  Ihrnce,  pi.  Iriii.  4). 

The  significance  attached  to  this  symbol  in  the 
Middle  Ages  is  shewn  by  a  miniature  of  tiie  13th 
century,  given  by  Count  Aug.  de  Bastard  {BvMet, 
dee  Chaut,  HiH.  ArdM,  &c.  1850,  p.  173X  rt^pre- 
senting  a  snail  coming  out  of  its  shell  by  the  side 
of  a  drawing«f  the  resurrection  of  Laaarus ;  and 
the  same  combination  may  be  seen  in  u  MS. 
of  the  15th  century  in  a  collection  of  ancient 
liturgical  MSS.  made  by  order  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  aptness  of  the  symbolism  is  increased  by  the 
fact  that  the  snail  is  said  at  the  approach  of 
winter  to  block  up  the  mouth  of  his  shiell  with  a 
calcareous  substance,  which  he  bursts  through 
on  the  return  of  spring  (Martlgny,  Did.  dee 
AnHq.  chra.  s.  r.  *  Coquillages  *>         [£.  C.  H.] 

SHEPHBBD,  THE  GOOD.  The  image 
eonreyed  by  this,  perhaps  the  earliest  and  most 
■important  of  all  Christian  symbolsi  occurs  tn~ 


SHEPHEBD,  THE  GOOD 

I  quently  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  comuua 
to  all  countries  in  which  the  pastoral  life  hai 
ever  prerailed.  The  Homeric  epithet,  **  Shep- 
herd of  People,"  conreys  much  the  same  idea 
as  Ps.  xxii.  Ixxx.  though  with  far  less  force  and 
tenderness.  (See  Ewk.  xxxiv. ;  Jer.  xxxiii. 
12,  &C.)  Our  Lord's  own  use  of  the  similltiide 
concerning  Himself,  and  His  personal  relation  to 
all  mankind  (Luke  zv. ;  John  x.),  gave  it 
precedence  of  all  others,  excepting  perhaps 
that  of  the  vine,  which  stands  on  exactly  the 
same  ground.  That  of  Jonah,  which  relatci 
rather  to  the  Lord's  resurrection  than  to  His 
relation  to  His  human  family,  oocnra  more  fre- 
quently in  bas-relief,  and  almost  as  often  in 
glinting.  But  as  is  observed  under  Fresco^  the 
ood  Shepherd  is  most  frequently  the  caUrtd 
painting  of  a  roof  or  wall ;  and  perhaps  the 
earliest  type  of  the  oemplete  decoration  of  s 
Christian  vaulting  is  the  vine,  with  more  or 
less  conventionalised  branches  aiid  clusten  snr- 
rounding  the  Form,  bearing  on  His  shoulders 
the  sheep  which  was  lost.  (See  Vote  ;  Bottaii,  iL 
tav.  93.)  Before  going  tkrther,  we  may  notice 
that  there  are  three  tyres  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd :  one  connected  with  the  analogical  image 
of  Orpheus,  and  frequently  used  in  half-vaults 
and  semicircular  spaces;  another  certainly 
adopted  from  the  Hermes  Criophorua  of  CalamiSi 
at  Tanagra,  and  representing 
the  Shepherd  with  His  charge 
found  and  rescued.  This  is 
universal ;  occurring  in  fitsoo 
and  on  sarcophagi,  on  the 
gilt-glass  cups ;  on  lamps,  in 
ivory,  and  more  rarely  in 
mosaic  The  third,  with  staff 
and  dog,  is  less  frequent. 

For  reasons  which  can 
hardly  be  assigned  with  cer- 
tainty, the  Good  Shepherd 
died  away  in  the  5ih,  perhaps 
the  4th  century.  Constan* 
tine,  it  is  true,  placed  **  sym- 
bols of  the  Good  Shepherd  " 
in  public  places  in  Coautan- 
tinople  ;  but  as  Lord  Undsay 
says  (vol.  i.  ch.  on  Roman 
Art),  the  Eastern  church  gave 
the  subject  up.  And  though 
it  was  unquestionably  an 
image  of  Hellenic  origin,  tech* 

nicaily  speaking,  it  was  never   

adopted   by   the   Eastern  or  "^^ 
Byzantine  side  of  the  Christian 
church. 

The  paintings  in  the  tomb  of  St  DomitTUs 
are  almost  certainly  the  earliest  ChristisB 
frescoes,^  and  the  Good  Shepherd  was  as  cer- 
tainly chief  among  them.  "Hiere  is  one  in  the 
catacomb  of  St.  Praetextatus  [FbescX)],  and 
the  Callixtine  oonUins,  or  did  contain,  msny 
very  ancient  onea.  The  derivation  of  the  fonn 
bearing  the  sheep  will  be  found  in  Baool 
tUich^t^DieoourtturrOrigmeda  7\fpeeimiatift 
qui  oonetituent  FArt  d»  ChritUcaUsme ;  also  in 
Seemann's  Gfftter  u,  fferoen,  p.  80,  where  the 
statue  by  Calamis  is  figurad  in  a  woodcat, 
which  we  here  repeat.     See    also  Pausniss, 


»  For  proper  useof  the  words  "fkesoo' 
seeFaasoo. 


BHEPHEBD,  THE  GOOD 

lib.  ii.  tap.  32,  p.  753,  «d.  Kuhnii.  Thu  msf 
be  coniureil  with  tbe  two  Hi  ccntnr^  itatuea 
of  the  VuioD  oDd  L&Mnn  UuMuios,  for  oae 
of  which  ttt  tStrtigay,  p.  515.  Both  alt  imoDg 
Ur.  Parker'a  Photajraplu,  Nba.  2901,  2903. 
For  tbe  lefetition  of  tbii  tjpe  in   &e«co,  »« 


>1«  No.  aSSB,  and  AriDghi,  U  jk  531,  3.  For 
tha  itDCcaBa  of  tbs  Latin  Waj,  AriDghl,  ii.  28. 
For  tha  thrac-foH  Shspbard  tod  Tine,  3id 
antnry,  on  ■  urcophaKiu  of  tlis  I^tans,  Ha 
Parker,  No.  2917,  alK>  2938. 

-The  chief  atample  Id  noaaio  it  tin  Sbepheid 
of  a«U»  PUddia's  ChapaL    Tfaia  ■■  6gund  in 
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probablj  dnring  the  ferroor  for  burial  with  the 
martyn,  which  preraiUd  about  the  time  of 
Damaioi.  There  ia  a  shepherd  with  i^ni 
(Aringhl,  t.  577),  with  a  dog  at  hii  feet,  and 
bearing  the  iheep,  on  a  slab,  at  p.  594.  See  sbo 
Parker,  No.  2052,  ia  Laterao  Moieum,  taken 
IVom  St,  Caltiitos.  These  two  lut  give  traces 
of  a  third  or  Roman  ideal  of  the  Sbepheid 
leaning  on  hia  atalT,  but  then  can  be  but  Uttls 
doubt  of  their  meaning  (lee  also  BnonarroU, 
van,  iv.  1). 

This  lubject  accuia  in  the  S.  o(  France  (Miltin, 
Midi  dn  la  Gatile,  pi.  65)  j  in  Africa  (ilnnob* 
arcAMogiquts,  am.  ti.  p.  196);  al«o  in  a  Cyra- 
naean  hypogee  (Facho,  Vo;/agi  de  la  Cyrgnatiat, 
pL  li.  p.  S76). 

D'AgincouTt  refen  three  eiampln  of  vaultingi 
painted  with  the  shepherd  in  their  centres  to 
tha  2nd  centniy,  given  at  Peinturt,  t.  pi.  ri. 
text  ii.  p.  20.  (Me  ia  the  Orpheus  under  FbeSCO, 
p.  696  ;  in  the  other*  the  Shepherd  bean  tha 
sheep  Thiie  daslgna  are  too  good  for  any  lata 
date.  S«e  Qehb,  p.  713;  GLlK,p.  732;  LaMFS, 
p.  920. 

Rohaalt  de  Fleury,  aa  una],  givei  several  inte- 
resting examples,  aume  of  them  not  iignred  elw- 
wfaere;  as  the  Criophomi-Shepherd  with  the 
lyTiai  (pi.  lii.  rot.  ii.  p.  47),  and  that  with  the  two 
aheep  looking  np'  to  Him;  both  ftom  St.  Agnea. 
The  picture  from  the  Bame  place,  of  an  oiante  be- 


(Rg.  5,  tfr.),  aeem  to  be  of  a  miBgled  character. 
He  also  gives  a  cut  of  the  Pisan  bas-relief  from 
the  Campo  Santo  (pi.  liii.).  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 


Esstlske'a  translation  of  Knftler,  Tol.  i. ;  also  bf 
Crvwe  and  Cavalnnlle,  Tol.  i.  A.  1.,  where 
it  b  well  deacrlbed.  See  woodent.  Aa  a  oom- 
pn«ifi'>n,  thia  moaaic  ahonld  be  compared  with 
th*  Orpheua  of  Aringhi.     [FbrM»,  p.  69S,] 

For  other  eiamplea  of  the  Orpheos-Shepherd 
in  fresco,  see  Aringhi,  vol.  i.  That  on  p.  563 
!■  probablf  a  paintlni  of  great  antiquity,  as  it 
in  defiacod  bj  a  tomb  baing  cut  right  through  it, 


SHEPHEEDS,  ADOBATION  OP  THB. 

[Nwivirr.] 

BHn*.  The  compariaon  between  human  lift 
and  its  troublea  and  a  voyage  with  Its  danger* 
was  familiar  enough  to  the  classical  mind  (Her. 
Carm.  1.  lir.  iiiiv.),  and  easily  adopted  by  the 
Chriatian,  eeptcially  from  ita  near  associatiuns 
with  the  liaher-iife  of  St  Peter  and  other 
6  F  2 
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apoitlei.  The  ship  in  full  sail  (Boldetti,  p.  360), 
or  with  saili  furled  (A.  366)  are  alike  oted  in 
the  cemeteriea,  as  proucuting  the  roj^n  of 
Chriitian  life,  or  the  having  happilj  concTaded 
it.  (See  Boldetti,  pp.  360,  372-3  ;  Perret,  rol.  t. 
pi.  xxxii.  xxxYi.  397  of  bxvitb  restvtvs.)  The 
LIOHTHOD8E  or  pharot  is  sometimes  added,  as  a 
sign  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  rojage  of  the 
soul  (see  Mamachi,  Orv/tn.  iiL  tar.  zriL ;  Perret, 
T.  pL  xli.  10;  and  Boldetti,  372-3).  And  in 
some  instances  the  name  of  the  dead  appears  to 
be  inscribed  on  the  ship,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Eosebia,  whose  titnlos  is  found  in  Pissionei's 
InacrixioHe  antiehe,  p.  125  (fol.  Lucca,  1763). 
The  latter  example  is  a  marble  in  the  Klrcherian 
Museum,  where  two  large  urns  or  rases  are  re- 
presented in  the  ship ;  which  may  seem  rather 
to  point  to  a  quasi  Egyptian  sjmbolism  of  the 
Toyage  after  death  than  to  the  Christian  Tojage 
of  life.  Sometimes  (Perret,  r.  pi.  liii.  6)  the 
monogram  talces  the  place  of  the  pharos  on  the 
sepulchral  slab.* 

For  the  ship  as  representing  the  church  of 
Christ,  see  Church,  p.  389.  For  the  Cardinal 
Borgia's  jssper  with  our  Lord  as  pilot  and  six 
rowers  on  a  side  (of  course  implying  sii  others 
on  the  other  side)  see  woodcut. 
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The  dore,  with  olire-branch,  in  token  of  peace, 
sometimes  sits  on  the  prow  of  the  ship,  often 
with  the  words  in  Paof.  (See  the  Inscription 
GEHiALis  y  nr  PACE,  with  ship  and  dove, 
•Perret,  t.  pL  zzzii.)  Sometimes  (as  Boldetti, 
p.  373)  there  is  apparent  plaj  of  words  on 
the  name  of  the  buried  person,  as  a  ship  is  added 
to  the  epitaph  of  navira.  For  a  large  lamp 
in'  the  form  of  a  ship  (see  Mamachi,  Ong.  iii. 
pi.  XX.)  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

SHOES.    (1)    The  Lord's  6ir^iua,  the  strap 
of  which  St.    John    Baptist    declares  himself 


•  The  monogram  is  not  to  be  found  on  this  sbb^  but 
Mpors  oo  one  in  Pttret**  next  page. 
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unworthy  to  unloose  (John  i.  27),  was  probaUy 
a  sandal ;  i^,  a  leather  sole  fastened  to  the  foot 
by  straps;  and  He  Himself  bade  His  disciples 
^be  shod  with  sandals"  (Mark  tL  9),  an  in- 
junction with  w^ch  they  no  doubt  complied 
(Acts  xii.  8).  It  seems  m>m  the  ocmtext  that 
the  intent  of  the  Lord's  command  was,  that  the 
disciples  should  conline  themseWes  to  the 
simplest— even  coarsest — necessaries  in  their 
journeys.  And  according  to  Martigny  {Lio 
tionnair«f  p.  786,  2nd  m.)  all  sculptures  on 
sarcopha^ci,  all  mosaics  and  some  gilt  glasses  do 
exhibit  the  Lord  and  His  apostles  shod  with 
sandals;'  but  most  of  the  firesooes  in  the 
catacombs  («.^.  Bottari,  ScuUmt  e  Pitturtj  lir. 
Ivii.  IxxiL  cxx.)  and  gilt  glasses  (Buonarroti, 
Vetri,  riii.  xr.  1,  xx.  2,  etc)  represent  them 
with  bare  feet.  A  few  frescoes  giro  them 
complete  shoes  (Bottari,  xix.  xM.  Ixxii.)^  Female 
figures  in  art  ar«  generally  shod  with  complete 
shoes.  See,  for  instance,  in  frescoes,  the  Virgin 
in  the  Adoration  o(  the  Magi  (Bottari,  xxxTiiL), 
the  sisters  of  Lazarus  (xlix.),  the  woman  of 
Samaria  (xxiii.^  nnd  some  of  the  Oramti  (xxxtL 
Ix.).  Many  of  the  OratUif  whose  attire  is  also  in 
other  respects  different  from  that  of  erery-day 
life  [Paradise],  hare  bare  feet  (cxr.  cxxiiL  etc) ; 
shoes  were  probably  not  thought  necessary  for 
those  who  tread  the  paths  of  bliss. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  (Paedag,  IL  xi.  {  117) 
has  a  curious  passage  on  the  shoes  of  Christians. 
He  deplores  the  prevalent  fashion  of  wearing  san- 
dals embroidered  with  golden  ioweru  or  studded 
with  ornamental  nails  and  even  with  erotic 
devices.  All  such  decorations  as  these  he  would 
have  the  Christian  reject,  considering  that  the 
proper  use  of  shoes  is  simply  to  protect  the  feet. 
Women  may  be  permitted  to  use  white  shoes, 
except  when  they  are  on  a  journey,  when  they 
should  use  a  blacked  shoe  (r^  iXe<vr^  On  a 
journey  they  may  also  use  nailed  soles.  They 
should  at  all  events  use  shoes  of  some  kind,  oat 
of  consideration  for  modesty.  For  men  however, 
unless  it  be  on  the  march,  it  is  better  to  be 
unshod ;  or,  if  they  cannot  beAr  naked  feet,  to 
wear    light    slippers,    such    as    gymnasts  use 

By  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  it  was 
found  necessary  in  Gaul  to  prohibit  the  clergy 
from  wearing  shoes  unbecoming  their  conditioD. 
Thus  the  council  of  Agde  ((7.  AgathenaR,  c  20) 
A.O.  506,  forbids  clerks  to  wear,  or  to  hive 
clothes  or  shoes  not  suitable  to  their  office ;  and 
a  council  at  Mlcon  (C  Matite.  L  c  5)  jlsk  591, 
also  forbids  the  clergy  to  wear  clothes  or  shoes 
after  the  fashion  of  the  world  (culceamenta 
aaecularia).  Probably  theae  canona  were  intended 
to  prevent  clerka  from  wearing  ahoea  of  aa 
extravagant  fashion,  such  as  the  peaked  shoes  of 
the  middle  ages.  [C] 

(2)  Monastic  Shoes, — ^In  the  earliest  days  of 
monastidsm  monks  went  barefoot,  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  austerity  of  their  profession ; 
like  the  Stoic  philosophers  and  Hebrew  prophet! 
in  whose  steps  they  trod  (Camian,  CottaL  xxiv« 
10 ;  Qregor.  Maxian.  Oratio  viiL  de  Pkoe,  L  Oarrn.^ 
47)l  Iiutances  occur  continually  of  this  kind  of 
ascetic  self-mortificati<m  in  the  lire*  of  mooki 
and     hermits^   (Discalceatio ;     nudis    pedibos 
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incedere ;  nudipedalis  ezercere,  etc.).  It  ifl 
related  of  Silyanua,  bishop  of  Philippopolis,  very 
early  in  the  fifth  century,  that  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Constantinople  he  walked  about  the 
crowded  thoroughfares  of  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  sandals  of  twisted  hay 
(Socrates,  H,  E.  vii.  37). 

Some  heretics  strove  to  enforce  on  all  Ghris- 
tians  the  obligation  of  going  barefoot ;  these  were^ 
condemned ;  but  the  practice  was  commended' 
for  those  who  were  exceptionally  devout,  par- 
ticularly monks  and  penitents  (Augustin.  de 
Haeres.  68 ;  Hieron.  Ep.  zxii.  28  ;  Theodoret,  Hist 
Seiig.  4 ;  Gregor.  Turon.  de  Vit,  Pair.  15>  Thus 
Augustine  pruses  his  friend  Alypius  for  travel- 
ling barefoot  through  Italy  in  winter  (August. 
Con/eu.  ix.  6).  Instances  of  this  kind  might  be 
cited  almost  endlessly  during  the  middle  ages. 
**  Barefooted  "  was  an  epithet  commonly  applied 
to  the  mediaeval  friars,  even  when  they  had 
ceased  to  merit  it  literally. 

The  great  monastic  legislator  of  Monte  Casino, 
with  his  accustomed  sagacity  and  tolerance,  left 
the  question  as  to  the  proper  covering  of  the 
feet  to  be  settled  for  his  monks  by  the  abbat's 
discreUnn  in  each  particular  monasterv,  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  climate  and  locality. 
As  a  rule  Benedict  prescribed  ''pedules  et 
caligas  "  as  sufficient  in  ordinary  drcumstances, 
wisely  prohibiting  all  controversies  about  size, 
material,  c<Jour,  shape ;  onlv  recommending 
whatever  in  each  instance  might  be  cheapest 
and  least  eccentric  in  those  parts.  In  the  list  of 
articles  of  necessity  for  a  monk  are  mentioned 
these  ''pedules  et  caligae"  (Bened.  £eg.  c. 
55> 

As  to  the  exact  meaiung  of  these  terms  there 
is  much  uncertaintv.  Martene,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Rufe  of  Benedict,  enumerates 
almost  endless  varieties  of  interpretntion,  not 
easily  to  be  reconciled  with  one  another,  and 
Menard  speaks  of  the  words  as  obs<*ure. 
Siuaragdus,  according  to  the  fonner,  takes 
**  peduTes "  as  shoes,  **  caligae  "  as  socks ; 
Hildemarus  takes  the  words  severally  as  slippers 
and  sandals ;  Bemardus  Casinensis  as « shoes, 
whether  of  wool  or  leather,  and  buskins  or 
gaiters  respectively  made  of  leather  and  wool ; 
Boherius  Nicolaus  de  FracturA  aa  shoes  and 
boots;  Haeften  as  woollen  socks  and  slippers; 
other  commentators  as  slippers  and  half- 
boots,  or  as  socks  and  stockings  (^Bened,  Seg. 
Comment,  in  c.  55).  In  such  a  conflict  of 
opinions  on  a  point  so  remote  from  the  experi- 
ence of  modem  times  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  decide. 

Nor  do  other  monastic  rules  solve  the  difBcultv. 
Cassian  allows  **  caligae  "  at  midsummer  only 
and  midwinter  as  a  protection  against  excessive 
heat  or  cold  (Cass.  InsHtut.  I.  cc.  8,  10).  Indore 
of  Seville  allows  ^  pedules  "  in  winter,  or  during 
a  journey;  at  other  times  '^ caligae"  only 
(lad.  Beg,  c.  14).  So  Fructuosus  of  Braga 
(Fmctuos,  Beg,  c.  4).  The  anonymous  Rule  of 
^  Magister  "  (nrders  the  "  caligae  "  to  be  tipped 
with  iron  and  studded  with  nails,  **  ferratae  ao 
claratae  "  (^Beg,  Mag,  c.  81).  A  similar  expres- 
aon  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Gregory  the 
Great  (Gregor.  M.  Dialog,  I.  c  4.  Alteserra 
in  his  Asoetuxm  defines  *<caliga"  as  equiva- 
lent to  sandal,  ''calceus"  to  shoe  or  boot 
(Altes.  AMset,  V.  c  18).     Probably  the  meaning 
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of  all  these  terms  varied  in  different  times  and 
places. 

As  usual,  the  rule  and  practice  of  the  female 
devotees  correspond  with  those  of  the  monks. 
Egyptian  nuns,  for  instance,  are  spoken  of  by 
Isidore  of  Pelusium,  as  **  sandalled  recluses " 
(Isidor.  Epp,  I.  87). 

(Alteserra  (A. D.),  Ascetioon,  v.  18 ;  Halae,  1 782. 
Helyot,  Histoire  dee  Ordres  monastujueSj  Paris, 
1714.  Zoekler  (0.)  Kritiache  Geschichte  der 
Askeae,  II.  2,  Frankfurt  a.  M.  1863.)   [I.  G.  S.] 

SHBOUD.    [Gbsbqihes,  §  v.  p.  1428.] 

SIAGBIUS  (Staorius),  Aug.  27,  bishop  and 
confessor;  commemorated  at  Autun  (Mirt, 
Usuard.,  Adon.).  [C.  H.] 

SICK,  VISITATION  OP  THE.  [Uhctioh  ; 
Viaticum.] 

SIDA,  COUNOIL  OF  (Sidenbb  Concilium), 
A.D.  483,  al.  391,  against  the  Massalians  or 
Enchites,  attended  by  twenty-five  bishops,  with 
Amphilochius  of  Iconium  at  their  head.  A  letter 
was  addressed  by  them  to  Flavian,  bishop  of 
Antioch,  informing  him  what  they  had  done. 
(Mansi,  iii.  651.)  [£.  S.  Ff.] 

SIDON,  (X)UNCIL  OF  (Sidonenbb  Con- 
cilium), A.D.  511,  attended  by  eighty  Mono- 
physite  bishops,  who  met  to  condemn  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  and  Flavian,  the  second  of  that 
name,  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  Elias,  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  for  upholding  it.  (Mansi,  viii.  371- 
374.)  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

SIDBONIUS,  July  11,  martyr;  commemo- 
rated in  the  territory  of  Sens  {M€urL  Usuard.). 

[CH.] 

SIGISBIUND,  May  1,  king,  martyr;  com- 
memorated at  Sedunum  (Bitten,  Sion)  (Mart, 
Usuard.,  Adon.,  Notker.,  Wand.).  He  has  a 
mass  in  the  Ancient  Galilean  Sacramentary. 

[C.  H.] 

SIGN  OF  THE  GROSS.  The  use  of  the  sign 
of  the  cross  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  very 
fVequent  in  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian 
Church.  It  was  connected  with  such  passages 
of  Scripture  as  Ezek.  ix.  4,  Rev.  vii.  3,  ix.  4, 
xiv.  1,  or  more  &nci  fully  with  such  passages  as 
Ps.  cxliv.  1.  It  was  by  Moses*  hands  being  held 
up  in  the  form  of  a  cross  that  Joshua  was 
believed  to  have  conquered  Amalek  (Ex.  vii. 
9-14),  and  the  cross 'was  identified  with  the  sign 
of  the  Son  of  Man  foretold  to  appear  hereafter 
in  the  heavens  (St.  Matt.  xxiv.  30).  (Chrysost. 
and  Jerome,  m  loco ;  Cyril,  Cat  LecL  xiiL  41, 
XV.  22;  Cyprian,  ad  Quiring  sects.  21,  22; 
Ephrem  Syrus,  de  Panoplia,^ 

II.  The  original  mode  of  making  the  sini  of 
the  cross  was  with  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand, 
generally  on  the  forehead  only,  or  on  other 
objects,  once  or  thrice  (Chrysost.  ffom,  ad  pop, 
Antioch.  xl. ;  **  Thrice  be  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  on  the  chalice  with*  his  finger  "  (Sophron. 
m  Pr(xt,  Spirit,).  So  Sozomen  of  Donatus  (lib. 
vii.  cap.  27) ;  and  Epiphanius  of  Josephus  {JBder, 
XXX.).  Justin  M.  Var.  Quaeet.  118.  <*The  sign 
of  the  cross  is  on  our  brow  and  on  our  heart. 
It  is  on  our  brow  that  we  may  always  confess 
Christ,  on  onr  heart  that  we  may  always  love 
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him,  on  our  arm  that  we  may  always  work  for  , 
him  "  (Ambrose,  Lib.  de  Itaac  et  Anima,  Tiii.).  < 
**  fie  not  ashamed  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  For  . 
(his  reason  hast  thou  receiFed  it  on  thj  forehead,  , 
as  it  were  on  the  seat  of  shame'*  (Aug.  in  frag, 
JSerm.  27 ;  see  Serm.  2  m  Paraacev4  ;  Com.  in  Pss, 
30, 141 ;  Cypr.  <b  Unit.  EccUm.  cap.  16>  The  act 
of  crossing  was  generallj  performed  in  the  name 
of  the  Trinity,  expressed  or  implied.  ^  The  faith 
is  sealed  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Gho«t "  (Tertull.  de  Bap,  cap.  6X  or  in  the  name 
of  Christ.  ^  Being  a  Christian  she  crossed  herself 
in  the  name  of  Christ "  (£piphan.  Boer,  30,  cap. 
7),  or  with  some  formula  of  renunciation  of  eril. 
"  X  renounce  thee^  0  Satan,  and  thy  pomp  and 
thy  service,  and  I  enrol  myself  as  thine,  0  Christ. 
As  thou  sayest  this,  make  the  sign  of  the  crosa 
upon  thy  forehead  "  (Chrysort.  Or.  21,  cd  Pop. 
Antioch).  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  date 
at  which  this  primitive  method  of  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross  became  obsolete.  In  the  6th 
oentury  a  second  and  more  elaborate  method  had 
already  supplanted  it.  The  hand  was  raised  to 
the  forehttd,  then  drawn  down  to  the  heart, 
then  to  the  left  shoulder  and  then  to  the  right, 
but  in  the  Eastern  Church  first  to  the  right  and 
then  to  the  left  shoulder.  Sometimee  the  thumb 
was  laid  cross-wise  over  the  index  finger  and 
kissed  (Gretser,  de  Orvoe,  bk.  iv.  c.  2).  A  third 
method,  usual  in  benedictions  and  consecrations, 
was  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  air  crrvr 
persons  or  objects.  A  fourth  method  was  to 
raise  the  hand  to  the  forehead  in  the  name  of 
Qod,  as  the  head  of  all,  then  to  lower  it  to  the 
month  in  the  name  of  the  Son,  who  is  the  Word 
of  the  Father,  then  to  the  heart  in  the  name  of 
the  Spirit,  who  is  the  bond  of  love.  In  all  these 
cases  some  or  all  of  the  fingers  might  be  em- 
^oyed  with  vaiying  symbolical  significations, 
rive  fingers  would  represent  the  five  wounds  of 
Christ;  three  fingers  the  Bleawd  Trinity;  one 
finger  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  Thua  pope  Leo 
IV.  ordered,  ^  Sign  the  chalice  and  the  oblation 
with  the  right  cross ;  that  is  to  say,  not  in  a 
circle  and  with  various  fingers,  as  many  do, 
but  with  two  fingers  extended,  and  the  thumb 
bent  up  underneath,  by  which  the  Trinity  is 
signified.  Study  to  make  that  sign  of  the  cross 
rightly,  for  otherwise  ye  are  unable  to  bless 
anything**  {Supplem.  Manai  Condi,  torn.  L  p. 
911).  The  phrases,  *'  Portare  crucem  in  fronte,** 
iKTWovy  iy  r^  /Acrcivy,  have  led  some  persons 
erroneously  to  suppose  that  the  croes  was  in- 
delibly impressed  on  that  part  of  the  body  ;  and 
a  custom  does  seem  actually  to  have  existed 
at  one  time  in  the  East  of  branding  Christian 
children  on  the  forehead  in  order  that  they 
might  be  recognised  again  if  carried  into  cap- 
tivity by  Mahomedans  (Renaudot,  PerpA,  de  la 
Foif  tom.  V.  1,  2,  c  4,  p.  106). 

in..  The  following  passages  will  prove  how 
widespread  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  became 
fVom  A.D.  150  onwards.  They  form  merely  a 
handful,  selected  from  out  of  the  mulUtude  of 
allusions  to  it  which  occur  in  the  pages  of  the 
chief  Christian  writers  of  the  first  five  cen- 
turies. 

**  In  all  our  travels  and  movements,  in  all  our 
coming  in  and  going  out,  in  patting  on  our  shoes, 
at  the  bath,  at  the  table,  in  lighting  our  candles, 
in  lying  down,  in  sitting  down,  whatever  em- 
ployment occupieth  us,  we  mark  our  foreheads 


with  the  sign  of  the  croas  "  (TertnJUan,  de  Cot, 
Mil.  c  m.}.  ''We  see  the  sign  of  the  cross 
naturally  in  a  ship  borne  along  with  bellying 
sails ;  we  see  it  when  the  ship  glides  forward 
with  outstretched  oars,  and  when  the  yard  it 
hoisted;  we  see  it  when  a  pure-hearted  msn 
worships  God  with  extended  hands"  (Mina- 
cius  Felix,  edit.  1672,  p.  287,  compare  Justin.  M. 
Apol,  2  ;  Ambrose.  Serm.  56 ;  Jerome,  Ep.  29, 
Ac).  ^  And  when  ye  do  this,  we  shall  lay  oar 
hands  upon  your  heads,  and  make  the  sign  of 
the  cross  upon  your  foreheads*'  (Julius  Afri- 
canus,  ffitt.  lib.  vi.).  **  We  ought,  therefore,  on 
rising  to  give  thanks  to  Christ,  aiid  to  perform 
all  our  daily  work  with  the  sign  of  the  crosi 
(Ambrose.  Serm.  43).  <"  Whatever  thou  doest, 
wherever  thou  goest,  let  thy  hand  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross  (Jerome,  ad  Eustoch.  Ep.  22). 
"Let  the  word  of  God  and  the  sign  of  Christ 
be  in  thy  heart,  in  thy  mouth,  on  thy  forebesd, 
when  thou  sittest  at  meals,  when  thou  goest  to 
the  baths,  when  thou  retirest  to  thy  bed,  in 
going  out  and  in  coming  in,  in  time  of  joy  and 
in  time  of  sorrow  *'  (Gaudentius  Brixianus,  tract. 
L  de  Led.  Evang.i  see  Migne,  Patr.  Cnrsns, 
torn.  XX.  p.  890).  Compare  Prudentins,  CaiL 
Hymn,  vi.  129,  aeq. ;  adv.  Symin.  iL  712.  **  For 
this  reason  the  Lord  himself  has  fixed  his  crcsi 
on  the  foreheads  of  those  who  believe  on  him, 
which  is  as  it  were  the  seat  of  shame,  where 
proud  and  impious  madmen  mocked  him  in  order 
that  the  faithful  may  not  blush  at  his  name,  and 
may  rather  seek  the  glory  of  God  than  of  men  " 
(Augustinus,  Mom.  liii.  m  Evang.  8.  Joan,  sect. 
13 ;  Horn.  viii.  sect.  2 ;  Horn.  xL  sect.  3,  etpaeeim). 
*'  A  third  commentator,  one  of  those  who  beliere 
in  Christ,  said  that  the  rudimentary  elements 
presented  in  the  letter  Ta*u  a  resemblance  to  the 
figure  of  the  cross,  and  that  therein  was  contained 
a  prophecy  of  the  sign  which  is  made  by  ChristtaDS 
upon  their  foreheads ;  for  all  the  faithful  make 
the  sign  in  commencing  any  undertaking,  awi 
especially  at  the  commencement  of  prayer  or  of 
reading  Holy  Scripture "  (Origen,  Select  w 
Ezech.  cap.  9).  **  Let  us  not  then  be  ashamed 
to  confess  the  Crucified.  Be  the  cross  our 
seal  nftwle  with  boldness  by  our  fingers  on  oar 
brow,  and  on  everything;  over  the  bread  we 
eat,  and  the  cups  we  drink  ;  in  our  comings  in 
and  goings  out ;  before  our  sleep,  when  we  lie 
down,  and  when  we  awake,  when  we  are  in  the 
way,  and  when  we  are  still  (St.  Cyril  of  Jer. 
Catech.  Led.  xiii.  36). 

"  That  sign  of  the  cross  which  formerly  sll 
persons  shuddered  at,  is  now  so  emulously  sought 
by  every  one,  that  it  is  to  be  found  everywhere, 
among  rulers andsubjects, amongmen  and  wocnoi, 
among  married  and  unmarried,  among  bend  end 
free.  All  are  continually  maiking  it  upon  the 
noblest  portion  of  the  human  frame,  and  daily 
bear  it  about  engraved  on  their  foreheads  as  on 
a  pillar.  Behold  it  at  the  holy  table ;  at  the 
ordination  of  priests ;  refulgent  along  with  the 
body  of  Christ  at  the  mystic  meal.  Everywhere 
one  may  see  it  celebrated,  in  houses,  in  market' 
places,  in  deserts,  in  high-roads,  on  mountaixu* 
in  groves,  on  hills,  on  the  sea,  in  shipe,  ia 
islands,  in  couches,  in  dresses,  in  arms,  in 
porches,  in  convivial  assemblies,  on  gold  v^ 
silver  vessels,  in  pearls,  in  mural  paintings,  oa 
the  bodies  of  the  suffering  brute  creatir^  on  the 
bodies  of  persons  possessed  by  devils,  in  War,  a 
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peace,  Xy  daj,  by  night,  in  reTellen'  dances,  in 
companies  of  ascetics.  Thns  do*  all  vie  with 
each  other  in  seeking  this  marrellous  gift,  this 
unspeakable  grace/'  (Chrysost.  contra  JuJaeos 
et  QentUes  qrud  Chriatus  ait  Deus,  edit.  1718,  p. 
571 ;  BonL  Iv.  m  3.  Matth. ;  Horn.  xxi.  ad  Pop. 
Antioch;  Horn,  x.  in  Acta  ir.  1-22,  where  he 
complains  of  its  having  dropped  into  a  merely 
habitual  m«chanical  action ;  Horn,  in  2  TVm.  ii. 
26,  and  in  1  Cor.  iy.  6,  &c.) 

IV.  The  above  quotations  prore  that  the  sign 
of  the  cross  accompanied  almost  every  action, 
sacred  or  profane,  in  a  Christian  life,  from  rising 
in  the  morning  until  retiring  to  rest  at  night. 
It  may,  however,  be  convenient  to  specify  some 
obiects  for  which  it  was  deemed  especially  use- 
fill,  and  some  particular  virtues  which  were 
believed  to  be  contained  in  it,  or  results  which 
were  secured  by  its  use. 

(a)  It  was  employed  by  members  of  the  early 
Church  to  denote  that  they  were  Chxistians ;  and 
to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  surrounding 
heathen.  **  We  recognise  the  members  of  Christ, 
if  they  are  the  members  of  Christ,  by  their 
bearing  the  sign  of  Chrbt "  (Augustine,  Serm. 
53,  de  Verbo  DeC),  The  Puritans  understood 
thu,  and  urged  the  altered  drcumstanoes  of  the 
times  as  a  ground  for  abandoning  the  custom 
^together  (Hooker,  Eodes.  Pol.  Ixv.  6). 

(b)  To  put  the  devil  to  flight.  It  was 
believed  to  be  very  efficacious  towards  repelling 
the  assault*  and  neutralising  the  power  of  evfl 
spirits.  ^  Then  some  of  the  assistant  ministers, 
who  knew  the  Lord,  standing  by  the  sacrificing 
priest,  made  the  immortal  ngn  of  the  cross  upon 
their  foreheads;  and  when  it  was  made,  the 
demonrwere  put  to  flight,  and  the  sacred  rites 
thrown  into  confosion"  (Lactantius,  LSb.  de 
UorU  Persec.  edit.  1692,  p.  87).  **  Along  with 
these  words  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  thy 
forehead ;  for  thus  not  only  no  human  adversary, 
bnt  also  not  even  the  devil  himself,  will  be  able 
in  any  way  to  hurt  thee,  seeing  thee  appearing 
eTery  where  protected  by  these  arms  ^  (Chrysost. 
dtf  lUwn.  Catech.  ii.  ad  finem ;  Hom.  Iv.  m  8. 
Matth. ;  Adv.  Judaeoa,  viii.  8 ;  Cyril  of  Jerusa- 
lem, CaU  Lect.  iv.  13,  xiii.  3,  86 ;  Augustin. 
Zab.  de  Synth,  cap.  i.  et  passim).  **  Let  him  who 
wishes  to  obtain  a  proof  of  what  has  been  said 
before  come,  and  at  the  appearance  of  demons, 
or  in  the  case  of  the  deceitfulness  of  oracles  and 
of  the  marvels  of  magic,  let  him  use  the  sign  of 
the  cross  which  is  ridiculed  among  them,  merely 
naming  the  name  of  Christ,  and  he  will  see  how 
the  demons  are  put  to  flight  by  it,  and  how  the 
orades  cease,  and  all  magic  and  witchcraft  are 
brought  to  nought**  (Athan.  de  Incam.  Vertfi 
iM,  cap.  48). 

(c)  For  reminding  and  encouraging  themselves 
and  others  under  difficulties  and  trials  to 
their  faith.  ^'The  flesh  is  signed  with  the 
cross,  that  the  mind  may  be  fortified  "  (Tertull. 
de  Ree.  CamiSy  c  8.)  St.  C!yprian  encouraged 
martyrs  thus :  "  Let  thy  brow  be  fortified,  that 
the  mark  of  God  may  ba  preserved  intact" 
{£pp.  56  et  58,  c.  6),  and  congratulated  those 
who  had  not  lapsed  in  these  words  ;  "'  The  brow 
purified  with  the  sign  of  God  could  not  endure 
the  crown  of  Satan,  but  reserved  itself  for  the 
crown  of  the  Lord "  (De  Lape.  ch.  2,  torn.  i. 

121). 

(d)  As  a  remedy  against  temptation  to  spedal 


sins  ;  as  anger  (Chrysost.  in  8,  Matt,  xxvii.  44 ; 
tn  Act.  vii.  36-53),  or  lust  (Ambrose,  Exhort,  ad 
Ttrg.). 

(e)  As  a  charm  against  disease  or  mishap,  St. 
(^rysostoro  enumerates  this  among  its  chief 
virtues.  **  This  sign,  both  in  the  days  of  our 
forefathers  and  now,  hath  opened  doors  that 
were  shut  up,  hath  neutralised  poisonous  drugs, 
hath  taken  away  the  power  of  hemlock,  hath 
healed  bites  of  venomous  beasts."  {Horn.  liv. 
m  8.  Matt.  xvi.  23;  Horn.  viii.  m  Coi.  iii., 
Aug.  Ml  P$.  xdii. ;  Sophron.  m  Prat.  Spirit,  c  56.) 
Many  of  the  fabulous  stories  contained  in  the 
pages  of  later  historians  and  martyrologists  are 
connected  with  this  supposed  efficacy  of  the  sign 
of  the  cross.  (Snip.  Sevens,  de  Vita  Martinif 
cap.  iii.  ix.  xxir.  et  at.}. 

(/)  For  purifying  places,  churches,  vessels, 
cups,  food,  drink,  and  other  objects  which  were 
considered  unclean,  or  had  been  abused  to 
idolatrous  purposes.  ^  Is  not  then  swine's  flesh 
unclean?  By  no  means,  when  it  is  received 
with  thanksgiving,  when  it  is  marked  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross ;  no  more  is  any  other  thing 
unclean."  (Chrysost.  Horn,  xii.  m  1  Tim.  iv. ;  for 
fabulous  stories  of  later  writers  vide  Bede, 
torn,  i^  in  Vita  8.  Vedasti;  Fortunatns,  m  Vita 
3.  Qermaniy  c.  34.) 

V.  It  remsins  to  give  some  acoonnt  of  the 
ceremonial  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the 
liturgy  and  sacramental  offices  of  the  primitive 
Church.  As  most  of  the  ritual  writers  and 
most  missals  and  manuals,  at  all  events  in  their 
present  form,  are  of  a  later  date  than  the  9th 
century,  this  account  must  be  necessarily  of  a 
somewhat  fragmentary  character.  A  minute 
and  systematic  account  or  a  comparative  table 
of  its  use  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  office* 
books  could  only  be  drawn  from  materials  of 
mediaeyal  and  modem  times. 

The  Sacramentary  of  Leo  contains  no  rubrical 
directions  at  all.  The  few  rubrics  enjoining  the 
sign  of  the  croH  in  the  Gelasian  and  Gregorian 
Sacramentaries,  in  the  earliest  ordines  Romani, 
and  in  the  fragments  of  certain  Eastern  and 
Western  pontificals  and  rituals  not  later  than 
the  9th  century  will  be  noted  under  difierent 
headings.  Of  early  ritualists,  Amalarius  ex* 
plains  the  meaning  of  crossing  with  oil  and 
balsam  in  baptism  {Ub.  i.  c.  27X  and  its  frequent 
ritual  use  in  Holy  Communion,  at  the  gospel, 
at  the  oonsecration  of  the  chalice  by  touching 
it  crosswise  with  a  particle  of  the  consecrated 
host,  and  who  suggests  greater  simplicity  in 
its  use:  *<It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  sign  <^ 
the  cross  was  made  once  over  the  bread  and 
wine  it  would  be  enough,  because  the  Lord  was 
orudfied  once  "  (jSb.  iii.  18,  24»  31). 

There  are  many  passages  scattered  up  and 
down  the  pages  of  the  Christian  apologists  and 
the  early  fathers  which  bear  out  what  the  above 
facts  seem  to  imply,  that  the  use  of  the  sign  of 
the  cross  became,  at  a  very  early  date,  a  marked 
feature  of  Christian  worship,  both  in  their 
general  devotions,  and  more  especially  in  the 
administration  of  the  sacnunents.  The  joined  or 
crossed  hands  in  any  prayer  represented  the 
cross — ^  Crucis  signum  est  cum  homo  porrectis 
manibus  Deum  pura  mente  veneratur  "  (Minudus 
Felix,  edit.  1672,  p.  288),  *Eirl  f6x«^  frovp^ 
ie.T.X.  (Chrysost.  DemonH,  quod  Christut  ait 
Deuaf  cap.  8).    In  speaking  of  the  sacramente. 
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lftngaag«  was  loiiiciiiiici  employed  which  would 
seem  to  aaeert  their  invalidity,  or  at  leaat  their 
irregularity,  if  the  lign  of  the  croee  was  not  a 
oonetitaent  porti<m  of  their  eeremonial.  "  Who- 
ever may  be  the  ministers  of  the  sacraments,  of 
what  sort  soever  may  be  the  hands  which  either 
immerse  the  candidates  (andientes)  for  baptism, 
or  anoint  them;  by  whatever  lips  the  sacred 
words  are  uttered,  it  ii  the  authoritative  use  of 
the  sign  of  the  cross  which  works  the  effect  in 
all  the  sacraments  **  (Cyprian,  de  Pan,  Chriaii). 
St.  Angostine  said  that  ^  Unless  the  sign  of  the 
cross  is  made  either  on  the  forehead*  of  the 
faithful,  or  on  the  water  itself  wherewith  they 
are  regenerated,  or  on  the  oil  with  which  they 
are  anointed  with  chrism,  or  on  the  sacrifice 
with  which  they  are  nourished,  none  of  these 
things  is  duly  performed"  {H(mL  cxviiL  m  S, 
Joan,  zix.  24).  St.  ChrysMtom  used  these 
words :  "  As  a  erown  so  let  us  bear  about  the 
cross  ot  Christ.  For  by  it  all  things  are 
wrought  that  are  done  among  us.  If  one  is  to 
be  regenerated,  the  croes  is  there,  or  to  be 
nourished  with  that  mystical  food,  or  to  be 
ordained,  or  to  do  anything  else,  everywhere 
that  symbol  of  victory  is  present  with  us " 
{Ham.  Uv.  \aL  Iv.]  m  &  Jfott.  viL ;  Cjp.  torn.  viL 
p.  551). 

In  these  and  oilier  passages  we  find  that  the 
sign  of  the  cross  was  part  of  the  ceremonial 
attending  certain  religious  services,  and  was 
especially  employed  on  the  following  occasions : — 
(a)  At  iJW  rto^pitkM  i^  a  CstocAmfiSR.— St. 
Augustine,  in  an  address  to  catechumens,  told 
them,  **  Ye  are  not  yet  regenerate  by  holy  bap- 
tism, but  ye  have  been  conceived  in  the  wmnb  of 
holy  mother  Church  by  the  sign  of  the  cross." 
(Zi6.  de  8ymb,  ad  Cateoh. ;  Bom,  1.  m  8.  Joan, 
sect.  12  ;  Ho*a,  inl  8.  Joan,  o.  2 ;  ds  Pecoator, 
Mer.  c.  26,  tt  pauim).  In  the  old  Ambrosian 
rite  the  sign  was  ordered  to  be  made  once  on  the 
catechumen's  forehead ;  in  an  old  Galilean  rite, 
twice  on  the  forehead  and  bnast;  in  an  old 
Gothic  missal  four  times,  on  the  eyes,  ears,  nose, 
and  heart;  in  a  <3allican  aacramentary  (7th 
century X  once  on  the  &oe. 

The  above  and  the  following  details  are 
culled  from  the  Gelastan  and  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentaries,  and  the  fragments  of  early  Western 
missals  or  rituals  preserved  in  Mabillon's 
Muaaeum  ItaUcum^  and  Martene,  de  AnUq,  Sodee. 
Bit,  Their  statements,  or  conjectures,  as  to  the 
dates  of  documents  have  been  accepted. 

(6)  At  Baptism, — ^In  the  preliminary  conse- 
cration of  the  water : — "  Baptism,  that  is  to  say 
the  water  of  salvation,  is  not  the  water  of  sal- 
vation, unless  having  been  o(»secrated  by  the 
name  of  Christ,  who  shed  His  blood  for  us,  it 
is  marked  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  "  (Aug. 
Jlom.  xxvii. ;  IU>,  6,  o.  Juiiam.  cap.  6;  Cypr. 
Up,  Iviii.  sect.  10) ;  in  the  exorcism  and  impo* 
sHion  of  hands  (Aug.  Conf,  i.  cap.  11);  at  the 
unction  {Qmstit,  Apost.  lib.  fii.  cap.  17 ;  TertuL 
de  Reeur,  cap.  8 ;  Ambros.  de  «•  qui  initianiur^ 
c  4,  et  passim). 

(c)  At  CJonfirmation,  —  This  rite,  in  early 
times,  immediately  following  baptism,  consisted 
of  the  imposition  of  hands  and  the  making  the 
sign  of  the  croes  on  the  candidate*s  forehead  with 
chrism  and  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity.  ^  Bap- 
tized persons  receive  the  gifts  of  grace  by 
the  sign  of  the  same  cross,  and  by  imposition 
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of  hands."  (Aug.  Serm.  19,  de  SancUt; 
Gvlas.  Sacram.;  York  Pontifical  of  Egbert; 
Cahors,  Beauvais,  Pdctiers  rituals  of  9th  cen- 
tury.) 

(d)  Jn  extreme  *mction,-'Th9  short  office  for 
this  rite  in  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  contaios 
no  rubric  enjoining  the  sign  of  the  croas.  It 
does  not  appear  in  connexion  with  unction  of  the 
sick  till  early  in  t&e  9th  century,  when  s 
Troyes  pontiHcal  directs  the  sick  man*s  breait 
to  be  anointed  thrice  with  cinders,  while  a  Toun 
pontifical  of  about  the  same  date  preeeots  this 
elaborate  rubric  (Martene,  lib.  L  Ordo,  m, 
cap.  vii.  art.  iv).    [Umctiom.] 

(f )  /ft  Jloly  Commumon, — This  rite  is  genenliy 
mentioned  in  passages  previously  quot^  sa  (hm 
in  the  ceremonial  of  which  the  sign  of  the  cron 
formed  a  part.  The  cross  was  symbolised  by  the 
elevated  hands  of  the  oonaecrating  priest,  who, 
^  representing  the  mystery  of  the  cross  by  the 
elevation  of  his  hands,  prays  confidently  on 
behalf  of  his  own  and  the  people's  ignorance/' 
(Cyprian,  de  Coena  Dom. ;  Aug.  Serm.  dxxxi.  de 
temp. ;  Ordo  Mom.  i.  8, 11,  jtc,  ii.  2, 5 ;  Gregorian 
Sacramentary  ;  Mozarabic  and  Spaniah  liturgies 
of  9th  cent.  Martene,  L  382 ;  MabUlon,  Lit.  GitU, 
p.  449.) 

(/)  In  Ordination^  whether  of  bishops,  prieiti, 
deacons,  subdeaoons,  readers,  or  other  minor 
church  officers  (vide  supra);  but  the  earliest 
extant  Western  ordinals  explicitly  ordering  the 
sign  of  the  cross  seem  hardly  to  fall  within  the 
limits  of  this  dictionary.  There  are  directioDS 
for  its  frequent  and  elaborate  use  in  the  old 
Syro-Jacobite  and  Coptic  ordinals  printed  in 
Martene,  vol.  iL    [O&dination.] 

(</)  Tn  tKe  Consecration  of  Churokes  and  AJtart. 
— *^  With  the  mark  of  the  same  cross  churches 
are  dedicated,  altars  are  consecrated"  (Ang. 
ffom.  Ixxv.  de  Divers.);  of  fonts,  of  patens 
(Gelas.  and  Gregor.  Sacram.) ;  in  blessing  and 
lighting  the  Easter  candle  on  Easter  eve  (ii) ; 
and,  therefore,  probably  in  other  minor  acta  of 
dedication  or  consecration  which  have  escaped 
specific  mention.  (For  further  details,  in  addi- 
Hon  to  authorities  previously  quoted,  counlt 
Lipdus,  de  Ovos,  and  Binterim's  Denkwirdig' 
keUen,  vol.  iv.  pt.  1.)   [Cox8ix:&ATi0xJ 

SXGKA.    [BsLU.] 

8ILANUS,  July  10  (Bed.  MarL),  [SiLTA- 
vus  (5).] 

8ILA8,  apostle;  commemorated  July  13 
(Mart.  Usuard.,  Adon.,  in  Macedonia) ;  Jolj  3^ 
with  Silvanus,  Crescens,  Epaenetua,  Andronicu 
(Col.  Bytant,,  BasiL  Menol.;  Menol,  Graec  Sir- 
let.).  [C.  H.] 

SILVANUS  (Sylvawtjb)  (1),  Jan.  29,  nia> 
tyr  under  Diocletian  (Cal.  BytanL}. 

(8)  Feb.  6,  bishop  of  Emesa,  martyr  under 
Numerian,  with  Lucas  deacon,  and  Modus  reader 
(BasU.  Menol. ;  ifeno^.  Oraec  Sirlet.>. 

(S)  May  4,  bishop  of  Gam,  martyr  under 
Diocletian  (Mart.  Usuard.,  Adon^  VeL  Ram^  No(- 
ker.,  Wand. ;  BasiL  Menol.). 

(4)  May  24-,  martyr ;  commemorated  in  Hiatris 
with  Servilius  and  others  (Mart,  Usuard.,  Adon, 
VeL  Rom.^  Hieron,^  Kotker.). 
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(5)  July  10  {Mcari,  Usaard.,  Notker. ;  Bed. 
Silakob),  one  of  the  seven  soda  of  Felidias. 
[Septsm  Fbatrics.] 

(6)  Jaly  30,  apostle.    [Silas.] 

(7)  Aug.  23.    [Sabinds  (4).] 

(8)  Sept.  4^  boy  martyr  with  two  other  boys, 
Rufinns  and  Vitalicns ;  commemorated  at  Ancyra 
{^Mijrt.  Ufluard.,  Adon.,  Vet,  Eom,^  Hienm,^ 
Notker.) ;  Aug.  31  {Hier(m,y 

(9)  Sept.  9  {Syr,  Mart.) ;  Mart,  Eieron.  has 
a  martyr  under  this  day  in  Sabinum,  with  Hya- 
cinthns  and  others. 

(10)  Sept.  22,  confessor,  in  the  territory  of 
Bourges  {Mart  Usuard.). 

(11)  Oct.  26 ;  commemorated  at  AnUoch  with 
Marcianus  (^Syr,  Mart,}. 

(18)  Not.  5,  martyr  under  Diocletian  with 
Domninns  and  others.    (Basil.  Mtmol,)  [C.  H.] 

6ILVESTEB  (Stlyeoteb)  (1\  Jan.  2,  pope 
{Cai,  Bygant.;  BasiL  Menol,\  Menol.  Grasc, 
Sirlei.);  Dec.  81  (^Mart,  Bed.;  Mart  Metr, 
Bed. ;  Mart.  Usuard.,  Vet,  J2om.,  Wand.) ;  prayed 
for  by  name  in  the  Leonian  Sacramentary,  Octo- 
ber; his  natale  obserred  on  Dec.  81  in  the 
Gregorian  Sacramentary,  which  gives  his  name 
in  the  collect ;  his  natale  also  observed  in  the 
Lib,  Antipk,  of  Gregory. 

(8)  Nov.  20,  bishop,  confessor ;  commemorated 
at  ChAlons-sur-Sadne  (Mart  (Jsuard.,  Adon.). 

[C.  H.] 

6ILYINUS,  Feb.  17,  bishop ;  commemorated 
in  the  territory  of  Terouanne  (Jiart,  Usuard.). 

[0.  H.] 

QZLVIUS,  Apr.  21,  martvr ;  commemorated 
at  Alexandria  with  Arator,  Fortunns  and  others 
{Mart.  Usuard.,  Notker.).  [C.  H.j 

SIMEON  rSrMBON)  (1),  Stylites,  Jan.  5; 
commemoratea  at  Antioch  {Mart,  Usuard.,  Flor., 
Adon.,  Vet.  JRom.^  Notker.,  Wand.);  ^pt.  1 
(Basil.  Menol,  \  Cal,  Byzant,\  Mm>l.  Oraec, 
Sirlet.). 

(8)  Senex,  Jan.  5,  aged  prof>het  of  Jerusalem 
who  took  the  infant  Jesus  in  his  arms  {Mart, 
Flor.,  Bieron.,  Notker.) ;  Feb.  1  {Menol,  Oraeo. 
Sirlet.);  Feb.  2  {Cal,  JSthiop.)\  Feb.  3  (Basil. 
Menol.  \  Cal,  Byzant,)\  Oct.  8  {Mart,  Usuard., 
Adon.,  Bom.), 

(8)  Feb.  18,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  martyr 
(Mart,  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Vet,  Rem,,  Notker.); 
Apr.  27  {Cal.  ByzaM.;  Menol.  Graec.);  Sept.  18 
(BasiL  Menol. ;  Menol.  Oraac.).  • 

(4)  Apr.  14,  bishop  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon, 
martyr  in  Persia  under  Sapor  (Basil.  Menol.) ; 
Apr.  17  {Cal.  Byzant. ;  Menol.  Oraec.) ;  Apr.  21 
{Mart.  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Vet  Bom,,  Wand., 
Notker.). 

(5)  Stylites  the  Younger,  or  the  Thaumasto- 
rlte,  May  24  {Cal,  Byxant,);  May  23  (Basil. 
Mend.), 

(6)  July  18,  patriarch  of  Alexandria  {Cal. 
Ethiop,), 

(7)  July  21,  monk  with  John  at  Jerusalem 
**  our  fathers,"  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  natives 
of  Emesa  (Basil.  Menol. ;  Cal.  Byzant.). 

(8)  July  27,  monk  (also  called  Simon) ;  com- 
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memorated  in  Sicily  {Mart  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Vetm 
Bom,f  ffieron.,  Notker.).  [C.  H.] 

SIMEON,  SONJG^  OF.    [Ganticus.] 

SIMILIANCS,  June  16,  bishop,  confessor; 
commemorated  at  Nantes  {Mart,  Usuard.,  Adon., 
BTieron,),  [C.  H.] 

SIMON  ZELOTES,  Afo6TLE,  Fesbtital  of. 

i.  Legend, — ^Although  this  apostle  is  designated 
by  two  apparently  distinct  surnames  in  the  New 
Testament,  Zelotes  and  Cananaeus,'  these  are,  as 
is  well  known,  identical  in  meaning.  The  latter 
merely  represents  the  Hebrew,  of  which  the 
former  is  the  Greek  equivalent,  the  reference 
doubtless  being  to  the  sect  of  the  so-called 
Zealots.  Beyond  the  fact  of  his  apoetleship,  the 
New  Testament  tells  us  nothing  of  St.  Simon ; 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  other  apoetles, 
there  is  next  to  nothing  of  trustworthy  tradition. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  discuss  either  of  the 
improbable  theories  which  identify  him  either 
with  Simon  the  Lord*s  brother,  or  Symeon  who 
succeeded  James  as  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  The 
Greek  Appendix  of  Sophronius  to  the  Liber  de 
Viria  Illttatribus,  does  indeed  identify  him  with 
the  latter  (Jerome,  vol.  ii.  958),  and  speaks  of 
the  crucifixion  which  he  underwent  at  the  age 
of  120  years  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  This,  how- 
ever, is  too  utterly  unlikely  to  need  farther 
notice.  A  note  in  one  of  the  Vienna  MSS.  of 
the  Apoeidic  Constitutions  sUtes  (viu.  27)  that 
Simon  was  martyred  in  Judaea  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian. 

The  prevailing  tenor,  perhaps,  of  the  tradi- 
tions as  to  Simon's  labours,  associates  him  with 
the  region  east  of  Palestine.  Thua,  the  prologue 
Xo  the  Mart  Ifieronymi  makes  Simon  suffer  with 
Jade  *Mn  Snsia,  civitate  magna  apud  Persidem" 
{Patrol,  xxz.  437).  In  the  Armenian  chronicler 
Moses  of  Chorene  (5th  century)  are  given  letters 
of  Abgarus,  king  of  Edessa,  to  Artasis,  king  of 
the  Persians,  and  Nerses  his  son,  which  mention 
Simon,  one  of  the  chief  apostles  of  Jesus,  as 
labouring  in  Persia  (ii.  29, 18;  p.  140,  ed.  Whis- 
ton).  Moses  subsequently  adds,  **as  regards 
Simon,  the  sphere  of  whose  work  was  Persia,  I 
can  give  no  certain  information,  either  as  to 
what  he  did,  or  where  he  was  martyred.  Some 
declare  that  an  apostle  named  Simon  died  near 
the  Iberian  Bosporus'*  (ii.  31,  6»  p.  143).  On 
this  last  point,  however,  Moses  declines  to  give 
any  opinion,  and  evidoitly  views  the  whole 
thing  as  quite  doubtful.  It  will  be  noticed  here 
that  thfre  is  in  the  above  passage  nothing  to 
shew  which  of  the  two  Simons  among  the 
apostles  is  referred  to,  and  the  Whistons  {not  in 
loc)  remark  that  most  commentators  suppose 
the  reference  is  to  Simon  Peter.  In  the  Apo- 
stolic  History  of  the  Pseudo-Abdias  (lib.  6,  in 
Fabricius,  Codex  Pseudepig,  Nooi  Test,  i.  609),  the 
scene  of  Simon's  martyrdom  is  given  as  Suanfr 
in  Persia,  and  the  name  of  the  Persian  king  as' 
Xerxes.  The  Christian  poet  Venantius  Fortu- 
natus  (ob.  A.D.  609),  following  the  lead  of  Abdias, 
dedareb  {Otrm,  viii.  6 ;  Patrol,  Ixxxviii.  270)— 

**  Hinc  SImonem  et  Judam  lumen  Persida  gemellum 
Laets  reUxato  miUit  ad  sstra  sinu." 

»  The  Kai'ai'mif  of  Some  authorltiei  Is  doubtlees  a 
change  of  spelling  due  to  the  belief  .that  the  wonl  wsa* 
derlved  firom  Oanaan  or  Csna» 
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Another  story  says  that  he  laboured  in  Korth 
Africa,  Egypt,  Oyrene,  and  Mauritania,  bat  the 
eridence  on  which  this  rests  is  of  no  weight 
(Niceph.  Call.  Hist,  Eoolet.  it.  40;  Pseudo-Doro- 
theus,  in  App.  to  Chronicon  Ptuchaiey  ii.  138,  ed. 
Dindorf ).  The  latter  states  that  after  labonring 
in  Africa,  he  carried  the  news  of  the  gospel  to 
the  British  Isles.  Sooh  also  is  the  story  told  in 
the  Menaea. 

ii.  Fettieal. — ^As  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  the 
apostles,  there  seems  no  trace  of  any  early  com- 
memoratire  festival  of  St.  Simon.  In  the  West, 
he  has  been  generally  associated  with  8t.  Jnde, 
and  commemorated  on  October  28 ;  in  the  East 
they  are  commemorated  on  different  days. 

As  regards  the  festiral  in  the  Western  church, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  what  we  have 
already  said  in  the  article  on  St.  Jude,  and  we 
shall  accordingly  merely  refer  the  reader  there. 
It  may,  however,  be  well  again  to  remark  thaty* 
though  in  some  Western  records  St.  Simon  is 
OMnmemorated  on  other  days  than  October  28, 
vet  in  all  these  cases,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  he 
tt  associated  with  St.  Jade. 

In  the  Greek  church,  St.  Simon  is  commemo- 
nted  on  May  10.  The  Menaeon  identifies  him 
with  Nathanael  (M/mv  6  aol  Notfora^A  irofutfA' 
/Acvof),  although  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Nathanael  is  the  personal  nsme  of  Bartholomew. 
The  entry  for  May  10  in  the  Greek  metrical 
Epkemertd&Sy  prefixed  by  Papebroch  to  the  Acta 
Scmctorum  for   May   is  (p.   xxyii.)  rf  Btic^ 

In  the  calendars  of  the  Ethiopic  and  Alexan- 
drian churches  published  by  Ludolf,  there  is  no 
mention  of  St.  Simon,  but,  from  the  entry  on 
July  10  <*  Nathanael  the  Canaanite"  (Ad  Bitt, 
Aeih.  Comm.  p.  421),  we  may  assume  that  these 
churches,  like  the  preceding,  identify  Simon  and 
Nathanael. 

In  the  Armenian  church  St.  Simon  is  perhaps 
eommemorated  on  September  28,  on  which  day 
we  find  in  the  first  of  the  two  Armenian 
calendars  given  by  Aisemani  (^Bibl.  Or.  iii.  1. 
645 sqq.)  ^* Simeon,  Apostle;"  though  in  the 
•econd  the  entry  runs,  **  Simeon,  the  kinsman 
of  Christ." 

The  name  of  Simon  has  aot  apparently  been 
made  much  use  of  by  the  authors  of  apocryphal 
writings.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of 
any  except  the  Acta  Smoms  et  Judae  given  by 
the  Pseudo-Abdias  (supra).  The  ApostoUo  Ctm- 
MtibttioMy  however  (viii.  27,  28X  assign  to  this 
apostle  the  regulations  as  to  the  consecration  of 
bishops,  benedictions,  ftc 

For  an  elaborate  account  of  the  legends  in 
connexion  with  St.  Simon  and  his  cultus,  refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  Vnn  Hecke  in  Acta  Sana- 
torum  (Oct.  vol.  xii.  pp.  421  sqq.).  [R.  S.] 

SIMONY.  Bingham  (AfOiq,  XVI.  vi.  28) 
distinguishes  between  three  degrees  of  simony  ; 
(i)  buying  and  selling  spiritual  gifts;  (ii) 
buying  and  selling  spiritual  preferments;  (iii) 
usurpation  of  ecclesiastical  functions  without 
election  or  ordination.  Against  trafficking  in 
spiritual  gifts  the  laws  of  the  early  church  were 
Tery  severe,  llius  the  apostolical  canons  (c.  28) 
appointed  that  if  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon  ob- 
tained his  sacred  character  by  means  of  money, 
both  the  ordained  and  the  ordainer  were  to 
be  subject  to  total  excision   from  the  church, 


warrdftmnwriis  KoumtfUa  iunmr^cBm,  the  severest 
sentence  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  church 
to  inflict.  The  second  canon  of  Chalcedon  like- 
wise excommunicated  those  who  obtained  by 
a  price  the  priceless  grace  of  holy  orden. 
Similarly  the  second  council  of  Braga,  a.ix  572, 
c  3,  recapitulaUng  the  decision  of  the  Fsthen 
against  bribes  pronounces  ^  Anathema  danti  et 
aocipienti."  And  in  fact  denunciations  agaiut 
simony  are  frequent  throughout  the  whole  of  osr 
period  after  the  4th  century ;  see  2  Cone  AnreL 
oe.  8,  4,  4  Cone.  Tolet.  c  19,  8  Cone  Tolet 
e.  8,  11  Cone  Tolet.  oc.  8,  9,  Cone  in  TniiL 
c  22,  2  Cone  Nicaen.  e  5,  Cone  Mogunt  e  30,  . 
Cone  Remena.  e  21,  Basil.  Ep.  IxxvL  ad  Epitc^ 
Gelas.  Ep.  i.  ad  Epi$o,  Luoan,,  Symraach.  Decrtt, 
e  1,  and  very  frequently  in  the  writings  of 
Gregory,  Epp.  v.  53,  55,  57 ;  vi.  8 ;  ix.  49,  106 ; 
xi.  46  ;  xii.  28 ;  xiii.  41 ;  Horn,  in  EvangeL  I.  iv.4. 
Against  simoniacal  transactions  the  civil  Isw 
upheld  the  discipline  of  the  church.  Thus 
Justin.  NooeU.  cxxiii.  1,  cxxxvii.  2,  required  in 
the  consecration  of  bishops  that  both  the  electon 
and  the  bishop  elect  should  take  an  oath  on 
the  Gospels  tlMt  nothing  had  been  given  either 
by  way  of  donation  or  promise,  or  through 
friendship,  to  obtain  the  election  and  the  conse- 
cration. Closely  allied  to  the  chief  sin  of  corrupt 
ordinations  was  that  of  withholding  the  sscn- 
ments  unless  payment  was  made.  The  vsriotis 
canons  directed  against  this  abuse  indicate  thst 
on  pretenoe  of  asking  an  oflTering  the  clergy  w«re 
in  the  habit  of  setting  a  price  on  the  sptritnal 
gifts  which  they  administered.  At  baptisms,  for 
instance,  it  seems  to  have  been  customary  to 
make  a  voluntary  oblation.  This  easily  led  to 
the  notion  that  the  oblation  was  oompulsorTt  snd 
was  calculated  to  deter  the  poor  from  the  sacra- 
ment. The  council  of  Elvira  accordingly  (e  48) 
prohibited  the  practice  of  casting  money  into  s 
bowl  at  baptism,  for  the  clergy  were  not  to  make 
gain  on  the  sacred  gift  which  they  had  received 
without  cost.  On  the  same  ground  Gelasius  {Ep. 
i.  oef  Epiao,  Luoan.)  forbade  the  Italian  derfv 
irom  ixacting  a  fee  for  baptism  or  confirmstioa. 
And  in  the  ^Grreek  church  Gregory  Naxianien 
(Orat.  40  de  ^opt.)  remonstrates  with  those  who 
kept  away  from  baptism,  alleging  that  tbev 
could  not  afford  the  usual  offering  or  the  enter- 
tainment  for  the  officiating  clergyman ;  he  tells 
them  that  the  only  offering  demanded  is  that  of 
themselves  to  Christ,  and  that  their  own  holy 
life  was  the  only  entertainment  expected.  In 
the  Spanish  church  apparently  in  spite  of  the 
decree  of  Elvira,  the  covetousness  of  the  d^rgj 
still  debarred  the  poor  from  baptism.  In  the 
second  council  of  Braga,  a.D.  572,  there  is  s 
canon  (e  7)  denouncing  the  compulsory  demsod 
of  a  pledge  from  those  who  had  not  wherewithal 
to  offer  voluntarily.  The  same  oonncil  (e  S) 
prohibited  the  exaction  of  a  fee  for  the  consecra- 
tion service  of  a  church.  The  eleventh  eoaocil 
of  Toledo  A.D.  675  (e  8)  pronounced  it  contrary 
to  ecclesiastical  law  to  take  money  not  only  ibr 
promotion  to  holy  orders,  but  also  for  baptism, 
confirmation,  or  unction ;  the  demand  of  a  f«e 
for  the  administration  of  the  eueharist  fell  ander 
the  same  condemnation  from  Cone,  in  Trull,  e  2S. 
A  voluntary  offering,  which  was  of  the  natnre  of 
a  thank-offering,  from  one  who  part<v>k  of  a 
spiritual  ordinance,  was  lawful  Hnd  praiseworthj, 
but  a  compulsory  fee  was  tainted  with  sioHoyi 
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inasmnch  as  it  was  setting  a  price  on  the  work 
of  the  Spirit. 

Ti-atBcking  in  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
simony  of  the  darkest  dye ;  another  degree  of 
the  same  offence  was  the  employment  of  corrupt 
means  to  obtain  promotion  or  preferment  in  the 
church.  In  the  first  three  centuries,  when  the 
emoluments  of  office  were  small  and  the  danger 
of  holding  them  great,  there  was  not  much 
occasion  to  pass  laws  against  simoniacal  promo- 
tions, for  when  a  persecution  arose,  the  rulers  of 
the  church  were  struck  at  6rst.  But  when  a 
bishopric  became  not  only  a  position  of  dignity 
and  importance,  but  also  a  secure  one,  there  would 
arise  unscrupulous  candidates  for  the  office.  A 
bishop  who  accepted  a  bribe  in  order  to  advanoe 
any  dependant,  '*  a  house-steward,  advocate,  or 
bailiff'"  (Cone.  Chaloed.  c  2),  to  an  ecclesiastical 
position  was  guilty  of  simony,  no  less  than  the 
man  promoted,  and  was  subject  to  deposition. 
Compare  the  oath  already  quoted  to  be  taken  by 
the  electors  that  the  bishop  elect  was  not  chosen 
from  favour  or  through  the  influence  of  money 
(Justin.  Nooeli,  cxxxvii.  2),  but  because  he  was 
known  to  hold  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  be  a 
man  of  good  life  and  sound  learning.  The  intru- 
sion into  sees  already  occupied  was  schismatical 
rather  than  simoniacal.  But  the  ambition  of 
bishops  to  get  themselves  removed  to  larger  sees, 
whenever  it  was  done  for  the  sake  of  gain  or  by 
corrupt  means,  was  of  the  nature  of  simony. 
''That  pernicious  custom  ought  to  be  utterly 
rooted  out  that  it  be  lawful  for  any  bishop  to 
move  from  one  city  to  another ;  for  the  reason 
for  which  he  does  this  is  plain,  since  wc  never 
heard  of  ai\y  bishop  who  laboured  to  be  removed 
from  a' larger  city  to  a  smaller.  Whenever  it 
appears  that  avarice  is  his  motive,  it  is  idle  to 
plead  that  he  has  received  letters  of  invitation, 
since  many  are  corrupted  by  bribes  and  rewards 
to  send  the  letter  "  (Cone.  Sardic  cc  1,  2).  The 
translation  of  bishops  whose  motives  were  pure 
was  a  common  practice,  and  was  under  no 
suspicion  of  corruption.  |jQ.  M.] 

SIMFLICITJS  (1),  'June  •  24,  bishop ;  com- 
memorated at  Autun  (^Mart,  Usuard.,  Notker.). 

(S)  July  29 ;  commemorated  at  Rome  on  the 
Via  Portuensis  with  Faustinus  and  BeatriZf 
martyrs  under  Diocletian  (Mart,  Bed.,  Usuard.^ 
Adon.,  Vet.  Som.^  Hieran.^  Notker.,  Wand.). 
There  is  an  office  on  their  natale  in  the  Liber 
Antipk.  of  Gregory.  • 

(S)  Nov.  8,  with  Claudius,  Nlooftratua,  Syra- 
pronianns,  and  Gastoriua,  eminent  artiiloert  and 
martyrs  under  Diocletian,  commemorated  at 
Rome  on  the  Vih  Lavicana  {Mart,  Usuard., 
Adon.,  Vet.  Bom.,  Bierm.,  Wand.).        [C.  H.] 

SINEBUS,  Feb.  23  (other  forma  of  the  name 
occurring  in  Ado  and  Mart.  Bienmym,),  monk, 
martyr  under  Diocletian ;  commemorated  at  Sir* 
mium  (Mart.  UsuanL,  VeL  Som^  Hieron., 
Adon.).  [C,  H.] 

SINOEB.  [Castor;  Pbalhista;  Sohola 
Cahtobum.] 

BINOILIONES  (ffrytXXlm).  In  a  letter  of 
the  emperor  Gallienus  (ob.  a.d.  268),  cited  by 
Trebellius  Pollio  (Vita  ClavdU,  c.  VJ\  In  which 
he  recounts  a  number  of  presents  he  was  sending 


to  Claudius,  who  afterwards  succeeded  him  as 
emperor,  he  mentions,  among  several  other 
articles  of  dress,  Smgilionea  Daitnatenses  decern. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  is  very  donbtfal,  from 
its  extreme  rarity.  It  seems  only  to  occur  again 
in  the  will  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  where  he 
bequeaths  to  the  **notarius'*  Elaphius,  with 
other  articles  of  dress,  (reytXXtwva  iya  (Pattr^. 
Or.  xxxvii.  393).  We  may  at  once,  with  the 
Greek  spelling  before  us,  reject  Casaubon's  pro- 
posal to  read  CtngUionea  (not.  in  loc.).  It  seems 
best  to  suppose  that  the  Greek  word  is  but  a 
reproduction  of  the  Latin,  and  to  compare  it  in 
idea  with  such  Greek  words  as  kwKais,  ^twXo'h 
(cf.  the  English  singlet^  doubiei\  Thus  we  have 
in    Hesychius,    &irXot9«f,    Iftartov    yuKfhv    and 

$^yaL  Another  view  associates  the  word  vrith 
iSS^/vm,  and  thus  we  should  have  a  reference  to 
marks  worked  into  a  dress  (such  as  e.  g.  Ganir 
madia  [see  the  article]  and  the  like),  but  this 
view  seems  much  less  probable  than  the  fore- 
going. The  epithet  Dalmatenees  may  not  im- 
probably imply  some  connexion  with  the  Dal- 
matic [bALXATic].  See  on  the  whole  question 
Salmaaius's  note,  Trebell.  Poll.  /.  c.>       [R.  S.] 

8IBEN8.    [PAOAsnM  xs  Abt,  p.  1585.] 

SIBIACUS,  June  18;  oomraemoTated  at  Mft- 
laca  in  Spain  with  Paula  (Mart,  Usuard.). 

[C.  H.] 

SIBHITTM,  GOI7KOIL8  OF  (Sirhiensia 
Concilia).  The  number  and  character  of  these 
councils  have  been  hotly  disputed.  Cave  (Hist. 
Lit,  i.  377-379)  makes  five ;  Valesius  in  one  place 
(ad,SoM.  iv.  15),  four,  but  in  another  (ad  Soo.  ii. 
30)  a  fifth ;  Mansi  (Ui.  179-289),  three,  but  is 
favourable  to  a  fburth.  The  Jesuits  Petavivs 
(Lies,  de  Phot.)  and  Sirmondus  (Liat.  Simu) 
took  opposite  sides  on  the  subject ;  and  de  Marca 
(Opuao.  V.)  intervened  between  them  without 
settling  it.  There  were  three  creeds  likewise 
published  at  Sirmium,  but  it  is  not  agreed  by 
which  councils.  Taking  Cave  for  our  guide, 
whose  statement  is  the  least  confVised,  we  may 
arrange  them  as  follows : — 

,(1)  A.D.  349,.  when  Photinus,  bishop  of  that 
see,  was  condemned.  *'  verhm,  redamaute  plebe, 
sede  sui  jam  deturbari  non  potuit,'*  as  Cave 
says.  This  synod  was  first  brought  to  light  by 
Petavius,  and  has  been  accepted  by  most. 

(%y  A.I)L  351,  when  Constantius  was  there, 
treating  with  Vetranio  (Soc.  ii.  28)  and  Photinus, 
having  das^ted  with  Basiliua  of  Ancyra  and 
been  worsted  by  him,  was  deposed ;  and  Marcus 
composed  the  first  of  the  three  creeds  in  Greek, 
to  which  twenty-five  anathemas  are  appended. 
Such  at  least  is  the  conclusion  of  Petavius  and 
Mansi.  Valesius  and  Cave  differ  only  from  them 
in  asserting,  that  Marcus  was*  not  the  author  of 
this  creed. 

(S)  A.D.  357,  when  Osina  and  Potamius  both 
signed  and  Ispeed.  The  creed  signed  by  them 
was  the  seoond  creed,  pvbliahed  in  Latin,  but, 
according  to  Mansi^  translated  into  Greek  by  the 
same  Marcus  who  composed  the  first.  It  was 
much  more  heterodox  than  the  first,  however,  so 
much  so,  that  it  is  pronounced  ^*  blasphemv  "  by 
St.  Hilary.  Germinius,  the  successor  of  Plu>- 
tinus,  was  present  at  this  ooundL 
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(4)  AJ>,  358,  wImb  a  oompotiic  crtcd  was  put 
forth,  to  which  pope  Liberios  sabscribed,  «nd  on 
lubtcribing  wai  reitored  to  h»  mo.  (Comp. 
S.  Hil.  Fhigm,  tL  6,  and  th*  not«t  in  Migne, 
FiOrol.  z.  689.) 

(6)  ▲.!>.  359,  when,  aooording  to  Valeeins  and 
Care,  ^'coniciipta  eat  6des  ilia,  qnam  Marcus 
Arethnsins  oompoanit,"  with  the  names  of  the 
consuls  prefixed  to  it.  This  was  afterwards  re- 
hearsed at  Rimini ;  but  as  it  was  probably  this 
also  to  which  Liberins  subscribed,  it  must  have 
been  promulgated  the  jear  before,  for  he  was 
restored  that  year,  and  if  he  subscribed  to  a 
different  one,  there  must  hare  been  four,  not 
three,  creeds  published  here,  which  nobody  main- 
tains. Let  us  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  names 
of  the  consuls  were  pzvfixed  to  it  at  Rimini,  and 
this  council  may  be  merged  In  the  preceding 

pt-a  Ff.] 


SIBINNIUS  (IX  Mar  29,  deacon,  martyr; 
oommemorated  with  liartyriua  reader,  and 
Alexander  doorkeeper  at  Anannia  or  Anagnia 
(Mart,  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Notker.,  Mitron.'). 

(9)  Not.  29,  deacon ;  oommemorated  at  Rome 
on  the  Via  Salaria  with  Satuminus  martyr,  and 
Sennes  deacon  {Mart.  Usuard.,  VtL  Mom^  Adon.)- 

(S)  Not.  24,  bishop  of  Cysicns,  martyr  under 
Diocletian  (BasU.  Mmol,}.  [C.  H.] 

8I80E8  THE  OBEAT,  July  6.  monk  of 
the  4th  century,  «<our  &ther  "  (BasU.  ifoiof.  ; 
CaL  Bygcmt ;  MmtoL  Qratc.  Sirlet>       [C.  H.] 

8IXTUS  (1)  (XTvnnX  Apr.  0,  pope;  com- 
memorated at  Rome  (MaarL  Usuard.,  F«i.  i2ofn., 
Adon.,  Notker.,  Wand.);  Apr.  3  (Flor.);  Aug. 6 
(Bed.  Jfdfr.X  in  the  cemetery  of  Caliztus  on  the 
via  Appia  (Mart  JTilsron.).  In  the  Gelasian  and 
Qrefforian  Sacramentaries  his  natale  u  on  Anr.  6 ; 
in  the  former  his  name  occurs  in  the  ooUect, 
secreta,  and  post-communion ;  in  the  latter  he 
is  mentioned  in  the  collect.  The  lAbet  AMiUpk, 
of  Gregory  has  an  office  for  his  natale.  • 

(S)  Sept.  1,  bishop  of  Reims  {Mart.  Usuard., 
Wand.).  [C  H.] 

SLAVBBY.  The  subject  of  the  relatioaof 
the  Church  to  slaTerr  may  oonTeniently  be  oon- 
aidered  under  the  followii^;  diTisions  :— 

(i)  Dniing  the  Ibek  three  centuries,  when  Christianity 
was  itself  snhject  to  oppretakm  and  whatever 
ameUoialian  Is  to  be  diioenMd  In  tlie  oonditkm 
of  the  slave  li  lo  be  tiaoed  rather  («)  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Slotci*  O)  to  the  shite  legislation* 
(y)  to  the  secret  societies,  ko, 

.01)  From  the  coouneaoement  of  Christian  legldlation 
under  Constaotine  (jlJk  3190,  to  the  aooesskm  of 
Justinian  (aj).  625)1 

'Oli)  From  the  aooeaslon  of  Jnstiniaa  to  the  death  of 
GregDiythepreat 

(It)  From  the  death  of  Oregmy  the  Great  to  the  oom- 
meocemeat  of  the  ninth  oentoiy:  («)  In  the 
Eaatem  empire,  (fi)  In  Latin  Christendom,  (y) 
among  Teutonic  natidna,  prior  to  the  Intradoction 
of  Latin  inslitotioM. 

(1)  Dwring  thefint  threa  Gmhriet.— The  more 
general  conditions  of  pagan  life,  which  foetered 
the  continuance  and  systematization  of  such  an 
institution  in  the  midst  of  highly  civilised  com- 
munities, are  described  under  SociETT ;  it  will 
be  sufficient  here  to  note  a  few  of  the  principal 
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fhcts  which  illustrate  the  indifference  of  society, 
as  it  existed  at  the  commeDcement  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  to  the  .  moral  wrong  and  physical 
suffering  inTolTed.  Looking  upon  the  slave  as 
nothing  more  than  an  animal  of  superior  intelli- 
gence, the  statcfonan  and  the  legislator  had,  op 
to  this  period,  altogether  discouraged  the  notioD 
that  he  possessed  any  rights,  or  was  entitled  to 
any  consideration,  beyoi^  what  the  interest  of 
the  master  might  dictate.  Etou  Aristotle  had 
asserted  slaTery  to  be  an  institution  of  diriae 
origin,  whereby  inferior  races  were  designedly 
subjected  to  the  superior*  (/Wifica,  ilL  4),  s 
Tiew  adopted  by  Cicero  (dt  BsjpiA,  bk.  iii.,  quoted 
by  Nonius),  rliny  compares  the  relatioo  of 
sUtos  to  the  state  to  that  of  drones  in  the  hire 
{Nat  BkL  XI.  XL  1>  Cato  adTised  that,  like 
beasts  of  burden,  they  should  be  worked  to  death 
rather  than  be  allowed  to  become  old  and  nn- 

{ profitable;  and  in  order  to  diTert  them  from 
brming  conspiracies,  he  adTised  masters  to  incite 
them  to  qmirrel  with  each  other  (Plutarch,  CtUo^ 
c  21).  It  was  a  proTerbial  samg  that  STery 
slaTO  was  an  enemy — **  Quot  senri,  tot  hostes  * 
(Festns,  ed.  Mueller,  p.  261).  Columella  (de  Bt 
Jhui.  L  8)  obserres  that  the  more  intelligiait 
they  are  the  more  frequently  it  becomes  necesaiy 
to  put  them  in  chaina.  In  the  year  a-d.  68,  four 
hundred  of  the  sUtos  of  Pedanius  Secundua, 
notwithstanding  a  strong  display  of  popular 
fooling  in  their  fsTonr,  were  put  to  death  in 
order  to  aTonge  his  assassination  by  one  of  their 
number  (Tac  Ann.  xIt.  45) ;  and  In  the  time  of 
(Jlpian,  who  wrote  in  the  3rd  centnij,  this  cruel 
practice  was  still  authorised  by  mw  (DigaL 
XXIX.  T.  1,  {§  32  and  39>  The  «hief  repre- 
sentatiTe  of  the  artisan  clan,  the  slaTo,  inherited 
the  contempt  with  which  mechanical  labour  was 
regarded  by  antiquity.  Plato  {Eepub.  bk.  it.) 
affirms  that  it  if  of  small  matter  whether  the 
mechanic  Utcs  a  Tirtnous  or  an  immoral  liie; 
and  sUtos  under  the  empire  were  unable  to 
obtain  redress  for  the  Tiolation  of  their  oirn 
wiTes(a)dJiisi.IX.ix.33;  KritgBl,  Corp.  Jara 
do.  ii.  587).  As  he  was  held  to  be  a  non-reli- 
giops  intelligence^  or  of  a  fiuth  difiering  from 
that  of  his  master,  he  wai  supposed  to  be  in- 
capable of  being  bound  by  oath,  and  controllable 
only  by  fear — ^^qnibus  diTorsi  ritns,  axterss 
sacra  ant  nulla  sunt,  colluTiem  istam  nonniii 
metn  coCrcuerls"  (Tac.  AmL,  zIt.  44).  Erea 
when  on  the  oto  o(  receiTing  his  freedom,  it  wu 
customary  to  bind  him  by  a  promise,  subject  to 
certain  penalties,  that  on  beooming  a  frttedmaa 
he  would  ratify  his  promise  by  an  oath  {IMgai, 
XI.  xii.  44). 

The  soTerity  with  which  the  whole  dsss  was 
generally  treated  appears  to  haTO  been  oviag 
rather  to  an  instinct  of  self-preserTation  thao  to 
wanton  cruelty.  From  the  time  of  the  Serrile 
Wars  of  the  Snd  ceutniy,  the  Roman,  thoogh 
master  of  the  world,  liTod  in  constant  dresd  ef 
oonspiracy  and  insurrection  among  those  wiiom 
he  had  thus  depriTod  of  their  natural  rigfati,sBd 

•  See  on  this  point  Kmg.  de  ^rifMele  ftrT«i«i  d(^<^ 
sote,  181S.  Orerbeck,  howewr,  quotes  Ai.  L  ti  9 
(i^y  ykfi  T^r  fUv  AiuAor  ebwi  ihr  IF  iAicJiyor,  4**** 

proof  that  Aristotle  reoognlBed  the  radtal  iajasiioe  of 
the  instnotion.  ICIloan  (Lot,  O^riKioaAfy.  IL  13^  «d. 
186t)  appeals  to  hSTe  oTerloQiBBd  this 
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tKe  slarea  of  southern  Italy  were  ]ook^  upon  as 
erer  readj^allies  for  those  who  might  seek  to 
kindle  the  flames  of  civil  war  (Tac.  Ann,  xii.  65). 
The  proportion  of  the  slave  class  to  the  rest  of 
the  community   under    the    empire    has    been 
variously  estimated — ^by  Gibbon  (ed.  Smith,  ii. 
179)  as  high  as  one-half  the  entire  population. 
This  estimate  is  generally  regarded  as  excessive, 
but  the  extent  to  which  the  system  of  slavery 
was  intertwined  with  the  whole  social  fabric  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.     Labour,  whether  on  the 
farm,  in  trade,  or  in  domestic  service,  was  aban- 
doaed  almost  entirely  to  the  slave,  aud  was  itself 
con^quently  without  honour.    The  shepherds  of 
Calabria  and  Sicily  were  all  slaves,  and  fre- 
*  qnently  endeavoured  to  assert  their  freedom  by 
a  life  of  brigandage.     By  the  same  class  the 
mines  were  worked,  the  merchant  ship  and  the 
trireme  manned,  the  aqueducts,  roads,  and  via- 
ducts  made  and   repaired.    In  fact,   in  every 
department  of  arduous  toil  or  productive  labour 
(the    military   profession  alone  excepted),  the 
burden  was  mainly  borne  by  the  slave.     In  the 
higher    departments    of   mechanical  skill  and 
artistic  accomplishments,  the  slave  was  the  chief 
element,  and  in  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy,  by 
his  varied  labour,  often  supplied  the  whole  wants 
of  the  household.    He  designed  the  palace,  exe- 
cuted its  decorations,  and  adorned  its  walls  with 
paintings ;  he  prepared  the  feast  and  enlivened 
it  with  music ;  he  was  the  family  physician  and 
surgeon.  The  attendants  on  public  functionaries, 
on  the  magistrate  or  the  priest,  were  either 
slaves  or  freedmen  (Varro,  ap.  A.  Qellius,  ziii. 
13).  The  whole  wealth  of  a  citizen  was  shrewdly 
estimated  by  the  answer  that  could  be  given  to 
the  question, "  Quot  pascit  servos  ?  " — an  answer 
that  might  often  be  stated  in  thousands.     Pliny 
(^Nat  Hist,  xxxiil.  47)  tells  us  that  one  C.  Caeci- 
lius  laidorus,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  was  the 
owner  at  his  deftth  of  upwards  of  4000  slaves, 
although  a  large  portion  of  his  patrimony  had 
been  lost  in  the  civil  wars ;  and  Chrysostom,  in 
the  4th  century,  when  condemning  the  inordi- 
nate luxuiT  of  his  time,  implies  that  it  was  no 
unusual  thing  for  the  wealthy  owner  to  possess 
from  a  thousand  to  two  thousand — dy5/Miir<(8t»y 
XiAicfv,  ^  tit  rovolrtov  (in  Matt,  Horn,  IxiiL  4 ; 
Migne,  Serim  Graeoa,  Iviii.  608>  , 

A  consideration  of  these  broad  facts  at  once 
suggests  the  risk  and  danger  that  would  have 
attended  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian   teacher  in  the   first    three  centuries   to 
denounce  and  overthrow  slavery*  as  a  system. 
Such  an  attempt  would  at  once,  and  not  without 
reason,  have  been  interpreted  as  tantamount  to 
adrocating  a  revolution  in  the  state;  and  the 
charge  of  being  revolutionary  in  character,  as 
regarded    pagan    institutions,  was    one  which 
Christianity  already  found  it  difficult  to  repeL 
It   accordingly  sought  to   ignore  rather  than 
to  obliterate  the  class  distinctions  of  ordinary 
society,  and,  in  this  policy,  it  could  undoubtedly 
claim    the  sanction  of  the  highest  source   of 
spiritnal  instruction.    The  convert  to  its  prin- 
ciples,   if   a   master,  found    in  the    apostolic 
writings  only  injunctions  to  consider  his  con* 
dact  towards  his  slave  as  subject  to  the  nlles  of 
Chriati  m  intercourse.     He  was  forbidden  "  to 
thresiten"  him  (Ephes.  vL  9);  he  was  to  give 
him  what  was  *'  just  and  equal  **  (Coloss.  iv.  1). 
If  a  slave,  he  was  enjoined  not  to  ^i\ow  his  con- 
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dition  <*to  be  a  care**  to  him  (1  Cor.  vii.  21% 
a  passage  which  Chrysostom  interprets  as  an 
injunction  to  remain  contented  with  a  slave's 
condition  —  rovriarij  rfl  SovAcff  xapdfuv^ 
(Migns,  Sories  Oraeoa,  ]xiL"704)',  he  was  to  be 
obedient  to  his  master,  and  to  serve  him  ^*  with 
singleness  of  heart  and  good  will  *'  (Ephes.  vi. 
5-9),  "  fearing  God  "  (Coloss.  ui.  22) ;  whatever 
his  master's  moral  character,  he  was  to  serve 
him  *<with  all  fear"  (1  Pet.  ii.  18);^  of  the 
unlawfulness  of  such  relations  the  New  Testa* 
ment  contains  no  intimation,  and  St.  Paul  him- 
self, when  at  Rome,  was  the  owner  of  a  slave 
(Philemon,  10-17> 

The  language  of  the  early  Fathers  was  mainly 
of  the  same  tenor.    They  inculcated  humanity 
on  the  part  of  the  master  by  arguments  which 
much  resemble  those  with  which  the  modem 
philanthropist  urges  the  exercise  of  the  same 
virtue  towards  the  brute  creation.    On  the  slave 
himself  they  enjoined  humility  and  resignation ; 
but  while  the  pagan  philosopher  recommended 
suicide  to  the  most  miserable  of  this  unfortn- 
nate  race  (Seneca,  Conaoi.  ad  Marc,  a  20),  the 
Christian  teacher  pointed  to  the  perfect  freedom 
and  happiness  of  a  future  state.    Ignatius  warns 
the  slave  not  to  be  arrogant  on  account  of  his 
spiritual  equality  with  his  master,  but  to  serve 
him  with  greater  seal ;   he  advises  the  whole 
class  not  to  seek  eniranchiiement  at  the  expense 
of  the  community,  lest  they  should  themselves 
become  the  slaves  of  desire  (SovXoi  4iri&vfUas} ; 
he    enjoins    Polycarp    not    to   despue    slaves, 
whether  male  or  female  (Spist,  ad  Polycarp. 
c  4 ;  Cureton,  Oorp,  Ignat,  p.  7).  Tatian  appears 
to  regard  the  tribute  paid  by  the  subject,  and 
the  service  rendered  by  the  slave,  as  coming 
under  much  the  same  category  (ado.  Oraeoos^ 
c  4;  lligne,  Smea  Orodoa,  vi.  246).    Tertul- 
lian  inculcates  the  exercise  of  patience,  both  on 
the  part  of  the  master  aiid  on  that  of  the  slavey 
as  the  most  efficacious  means  of   establishing 
satisfactory    relations    (de   Patierttid,    c.    15). 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  whom  the  allusions  to 
slavery  are  frequent,  urges  that  '*  slaves  are  men 
like  ourselves  "  {Paed,  iii.  12;  Migne,  8.  G,  viiL 
672),  and  that  Christians  are    bound   to  act 
towards  them  as  they  would  themselves  be  acted 
by,  but  nowhere  condemns  the  institution  itself. 
He  urges,  indeed,  that  the  unduly  large  numbers 
about  a  household,  the  6x^t  olieer&w  maintained 
by  the  wealthy,  i^onld  be  reduced,  as  constitut* 
ing  an  unjustifiable  luxury  (tUtf.  iii.  7 ;  Migne, 
viii.  610) ;  and  he  holds  that  the  moral  condition 
and  education  of   his  slaves  are  a  matter  to 
which  no  master  can  rightly  be  iddiJferent.     He 
even  appears  to  place  respect  to  parents  and 
regard  for  one's  slaves  on  an  equal   footing  as 
social  obligations.    Origen  {Cunt,  Gels.  iii.  44, 
54)  tells  us  that  it  was  made  a  reproach  to 
Christians  bv  their  enemies  that  they  addressed 
their  appeals  to  women,  children,  the  unedu- 
cated, and  to  stosss.    He  implies  thai  Christian 
slavM  often  proved  instrumental    in  bringing 
about  the  conversion  of  households  to  which  they 
belonged  (Migne,  8.  G,  xi.  476,  483).     Callistus, 
bishop  of  Rome  (A.D.  218-223),   had  been  a 
slave,  and  it  is  deserving  of  note  that  Hippolytus 

k  So  in  the  ApattdUe  Om$tih»Hmu,  iv.  12  (Ootelerlus 
i.  SOI),  &  iovAof  cvvoMiv  eiv^tpirm,  vp^  r&y  S«aw4n|r 
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in  the  PhilotophwnetM,  while  bitterly  Assailing 
bis  character  and  motives,  does  not  refer  to  the 
fact  as  ioYolTing  any  stigma.*  Of  the  nniform 
disregard  in  the  church  itself  of  any  distinction 
between  the  slave  alid  the  free  man,  the  cata- 
combs afford  silent  bat  significant  evidence ;  for 
« while  it  is  irapoeHbie,'^  says  De  Rossi,  ••to 
examine  the  pagan  sepnlchral  inscriptions  of 
the  same  period  without  finding  mention  of  a 
slave  or  a  freedmaa,  I  have  not  met  with  one 
well-ascertained  instanoe  among  the  inscriptions 
of  the  Christiao  tombe"  {BolL  di  Arch,  Crist. 
1866,  p.  24 ;  see  also  Le  Blant,  Ifuorip,  ckra.  de 
laGoMle,'!.  119). 

In  the  meantime  ether  ioflueaoea  were  in 
operation,  whi<^  although  there  is  sufficient 
reason  for  concluding  that  they  oonld  never 
have  brought  about  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
undoubtedly  led  to  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  slave,  and  to  a  more  humane  riew 
of  his  position  in  relation  to  the  body  politic 
These  were  (a)  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoic  phil<H 
sophy;  {0)  the  imperial  legislation;  (y)  the 
private  clubs  or  societies. 

That  the  hnmaner  tendendes  ii%tlie  imperial 
legislation  were  owing  to  the  spread  of  Chria- 
tian  doctrine,  has  been  maintained  both  by  the 
jurist  aad  the  historian,  but  is  not  supported  by 
the  most  authoritative  and  recent  research.  M. 
Wailod  (Hkt.  de  rEtdaeage^  viu  91)  distinctly 
admits  that  they  are  mainly  to  be  referred  to  the 
teaching  of  the  philosophy  of  the  age.  *'  When 
we  add  tp  these  laws,"  says  another  writer, 
*'the  broad  maxims  of  equity,  asserting  the 
essential  equality  of  the  human  race,  which  the 
jurbts  had  b<mrowed  from  the  Stoics,  and  which 
supplied  the  principles  to  guide  the  judges  in 
their  decisions,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
slaveHxxie  of  imperial  Rone  compares  not 
nnfafourably  •  with  those  of  some  Christian 
nations  "  (Lecky,  iHsi.  of  Mcrah,  ii.  327).  "  As 
regards  certain  improvements  said  to  have  been 
introduced  by  Christianity  into  the  imperial 
law  of  slavery,"  says  Sir  Henry  Maine,  <■  they 
were  probably  quickened  by  its  influence,  but 
they  began  in  principles  which  were  of  stoical 
rather  than  of  Christian  influence  "  {Bariy  Hist, 
of  InstitutionSy  p.  63).  The  language  of  the 
Christian  apologists  above  cited,  in  unison  with 
that  of  the  most  enlightened  stoicism,  but 
Boaroely  transcending  it,  must  be  regarded  as 
oorroboratire  of  these  views.  The  stories  told 
in  BoUandus  (i.  Mai,  p.  371 ;  Januarii,  p.  275^ 
on  the  other  hand,  of  eminent  Romans  in  the 
reigns  of  Trajan  and  Diocletian,  immediately 
after  their  baptism  libersAing  large  numbers  of 
their  slaves,  are  at  variance  with  nearly  all  the 
evidence  for  this  period. 

(ii)  From  the  oommenoement  of  Christian 
legislation  wider  Constantine  (A.D.  318)  to  the 
hcoession  ofJvstinian  (A.O.  525). — ^The  period 
upon  which  we  are  now  entering  presents  us 
with  evidence  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
legislator    not    only   to    ameliorate    the   con- 

•  The  raoctioQ  extended  by  Gslltetus  tD  msrrisges 
solemnised  in  bis  diocese  between  free  GhriiSisn 
women  and  Chrfsttan  slaves,  Is  noted  by  Overbeck 
{Studien,  &c.  p.  190),  as  one  of  the  very  rare  instances  that 
present  titemselves  before  tbe  time  of  Oonstantine  of  any 
attempt  on  ilie  part  of  the  cburob  to  detennine  qne^tlons 
tiiat  osme  within  the  provisions  of  state  IqEislation  (see 
S^ppolfti  Jttfut.  ix.  13). 


dition  but  to  facilitate  the  liberation  of  the 
slave,  while,  in  either  case,  the  laws  relating  to 
the  subject  clearly  bear  the  impress  of  a  mors 
humane  spirit.  For  example,  within  two  yean 
from  the  time  that  Christianity  received  state- 
recognition,  a  law  passed  in  a.d.  315  enjoins 
that  fiigitive  slaves  shall  be  branded  only  on 
their  hands  or  their  ears,  and  not  on  the  face — 
**quo  facies,  quae  ad  similitudinem  pulchrltu- 
dinis  est  coelestis  figurata,  minime  maculetur " 
{God,  'Just.  IX.  xvii.  17 ;  Kriegel,  Corpus  Jw.  Cte.iL 
271)— a  sentiment  manifestly  of  Christian  origin. 

Tlie  laws  relating  to  manumission  afford  more 
decisive  evidence.  The  customary  form  of  manu- 
mission during  the  master'.<i  lifetime  had  hitherto  * 
been  by  a  well-known  ceremony  performed  in 
the  presence  of  the  praefect  and  his  lictor ;  but, 
by  a  decree  of  the  year  316,  it  was  declared  that 
a  slave  might  be  set  at  liberty  by  a  simple 
declaration  made  in  a  Christian  church  in  the 
presence  of  the  priest  and  the  congregation, 
while,  instead  of  the  ancient  ceremony,  a 
written  document  signed  by  the  master  was  to 
suflSce  as  evidence  (Aid,  1,  xiii.  1 ;  Kriegel,  ii. 
89-90). 

In  the  year  321,  a  further  concession  was 
made  in  a  decree  of  Constautine  addressed  to 
Hosius,  the  eminent  bishop  of  Cordova,  and  not 
improbably  reflecting  his  personal  influence  over 
that  monarch  (see  Milman,  Hist,  of  Christianity, 
bk.  lii.  c.  4).  Here,  after  recapitulating  the 
abore  law,  the  enactment  goes  on  to  declare  that 
the  clergy  are  permitted  to  bestow  complete 
civil  rights  on  their  slaves,  not  only  by  a  simple 
declaration  of  their  purpose  before  "  the  church 
and  godly  folk,"  but  also  by  instructions  in  their 
wills  or  any  formal  document,  the  freedom  thos 
conferred  to  acquire  validity  from  the  day  oa 
which  their  intent  has  been  made  known  {Cud. 
Just.  I.  xiii.  2). 

Biot  (de  r Abolition  de  rEs(^av,  p.  147>  inter- 
prets this  latter  law  as  proof  of  a  design  on  the 
part  of  Constantine  to  attract  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity, inasmuch  as  those  whose  enfranchise- 
ment  was   proclaimed    in  a  Christian   chnrch 
would  necessarily  be  ChristianSj  and  these  are 
here  admitted  to  '*  plenum  fructum  libertatis," 
Le,   to  rank   not  simply  as   ''I^tini**  but  as 
"  cives."     It  was  not  until  the  year  401,  nearly 
a  century  later,  that  this  mode  of  enfranchise- 
ment was  extended  to  Africa  (Biot,  p.  148) ;  bat, 
wherever  valid,  it  appears  to  have  been  recog- 
nised as  a  triumph  of  Christianity.     Augustine, 
in  one  of  his  sermons  (Serm.   ccclvi  sec  3), 
announces  that  several  of  his  clergy  are  design- 
ing* to  emancipate  the  few  slaves  they  possess, — 
the  result  apparently  of  the  introduction  of  the 
new  law  into  his  diocese.    Gregory  of  Kysss,  ia 
contrasting  the  features  which  distinguished  tiie 
Christian    celebration    of   £ast«r    from  pagan 
festivals,  mentions,  among   others,  ^'the  slave 
enfranchised  by  the  good  and  humane  proclama- 
tion of  the  church,  and  not  smitten  in  unseemly 
fashion  on  the  cheek  **  (de  Sesur.  Dom.  OraL  3  \ 
Migne,  S.  Q,  xlvL  657). 

A  law  bearing  on  the  same  subject,  but  of  yrt 
earlier  4Ate  than  either  of  the  foregoing,  is  Is^ « 
but  we  learn  from  Soxomen  (H.E,\,  9>that  a 
hundred  years  later  these  three  laws  were  placed 
at  the  head  of  all  formal  documentaof  enflruchise- 
ment — irpoypd^tattu  iw  rots  ypnpLfueniots  tm' 
4\€v9€piAw  (Migne^  &  0,  Ixvfi.  21) ;  and  it  is  easy 
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to  reoognue  in  the  class  enfranchised  by  the  law 
of  316  the  "  tabularii,"  and  in  that  of  321  the 
**  chartuUrii  "  of  barbaric  codes  of  a  later  period 
(see  wfrOj  Pt.  ir.). 

If  we  add  to  the  foregoing  laws  another  of  the 
jear  334,  forbidding  the  arbitrary  separation  of 
the  father  of  a  family  from  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren upon  the  death  of  their  common  owner 
{Dig€St.  XXXIIL  Wi.  12,  §  7  ;  Kriegel,  L  553) ; 
and  another,  passed  under  Zeno  in  the  year  486, 
forbidding  any  citizen  in  any  prorinoe  of  the 
empire  to  liare  a  private  prison  {CodL  Just,  IX. 
T.),  we  have  before  ns  the  main  evidence  that 
presents  itself,  prior  to  the  time  of  Justinian, 
of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  legislator  to  render 
the  yolce  of  slavery  less  intolerable. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  disguised 
that  the  actual  condition  of  the  slave  remained 
much  the  same.  We  find,  for  example,  from  a 
law  of  the  year  817,  that  the  examination  of 
fugitive  slaves  was  still  carried  on  bx  torture 
{Cod,  Just,  VL  i.  4).  A  law  of  the  year  319 
declares  that  on  a  slave  who  has  been  subjected 
to  the  lash,  or  put  in  chains,  dying,  as  the  sub- 
sequent result,  his  master  is  not  to  be  brought 
to  tria^,  the  latter  being  liable  to  the  charge  of 
homicide  only  when  death  has  been  the  imme- 
diate result  of  his  violence  (Cod  Thaod,  IX.  xiii.. 
li  ed.  Haenel,  p.  859).  Another  law  of  the  year 
332  enacts  that  freedmen  may  again  be  reduced 
to  slavery  if-  they  have  exhibited  '*  superbiam," 
or  have  injured  their  patron  (t6.  iV.  x.  1 ; 
Haenel,  p.  396).  Another,  of  the  year  376, 
directs  that  slavcf  turning  informers  against 
their  masters  are  to  be  burnt,  along  with 
whatever  documentary  evidence  they  may 
have  put  in,  the  sole  exception  being  where 
the  accusation  which  they  have  alleged  has  been 
that  of  treason  against  the  state — **  majestatis  * 
(jbidL  IX.  vi.  2 ;  Haenel,  pp.  836-837). 

It  is  undeniable  that  in  the  4th  century  the 
language  of  the  Fathers  assumes  a  bolder  tone. 
Chrysoetom  {ad  Ephea,  Horn.  xxii.  2),  Qregory 
Mazianzen  {Poem.  Thed,  ii.  26),  Lactantiua  {I)w, 
Iiui.  V.  15)  alike  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the 
institution,  and  concur  in  tracing  it  to  evil 
principles,  to  avarice,  tyranny,  and  injustice ;  it 
it  openly  stigmatised  as  a  reversal  of  natural 
law  (Amobius,  adv,  Oewtes^  bk.  li.).  Lactantius 
expressly  states  that  Christianity  recognises  no 
difference  between  rich  and  poor,  bond  and  free 
{Dio.  Inst.  V.  16).  Chrywntom  boldly  grapples 
with  the  apparent  difficulty  presented  by  St. 
Paul's  non-condemnation  of  the  system,"  and 

■  -  -  ^  ■        ■■■■     ■  !■■»■■     ■■■■!■■  I  M^  ■■■  IIMN  ■  -^- 

4  Thispaiiiifg  sppearaconclnslvs  agatast  the  argw—Bt 
of  Usbop  Horsley  (BaMngum,  If^Uunee  qfCkrittianU^ 
ftc  p.  16),  that  Si.  Paul  in  deuoondng  **mcnslealan'* 
{iji^paanliaTax)  intends  to  oouvej  a  ooademDation  of 
siavccy  as  an  iDstitutlML  His  referenoe  is  plainly  to 
those  who  gained  a  Uvallbood  hy  kidnappimif—%.  practice 
inclmliiig  frtB  men  and  children,  as  well  as  slaves,  and 
■elllug  them  into  emitivltj  In  other  laada.  The  obarltj 
of  the  church,  througboat  our  period,  was  largely  devoted 
to  redeeming  these  uofbitunate  victims  [see  Qyprian, 
Mpitt.  60  (Mignet  Iv.  99);  Lactantitts.  IH9.  Imd.  vL  12; 
Ambnae,  Cff.  Lib.  IL  38],  but  such  eflbrts.  however 
valuable  as  evideoce  of  Ghrtotian  philanthropy,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  proof  of  a  destre  to  abolish  slavery  at 
borne.  Of  this,  the  law  of  king  Ine  of  Weesez,  In  the 
f  th  century,  gives  dcddve  proof  •*  If  anyone  sdl  bis 
own  oonatrymaa,  tend  or  free,  thou|^  he  be  guilty,  over 
the  sea,  let  him  pay  for  htm  aoconUng  to  his  «*wer" 
(gtobbii  JiMumtntt,  p.  6l> 


gives  it  as  his  explanation  that  the  exhibition  of 
a  state  of  slavery,  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
spiritual  liberty,  was  a  greater  moral  triumph 
for  Christianity  than  its  abolition,  even,  he  says, 
as  the  spectacle  of  the  three  Hebrew  youths 
walking  in  the  fumaoe  was  a  greater  marvel 
than  the  extinction  of  the  flames  would  have 
been  (tn  OnMsm,  serm.  v.  1).  The  manner,  again, 
in  which  the  church  asserted  the  slave's  religious 
equality  with  the  free  man  cannot  but  have 
paved  the  way  for  the  recognition  of  his  civil 
and  social  equality.  While  paganism  had  looked 
upon  him  as  a  non-religious  member  of  the  state, 
the  church  admitted  him  to  the  rite  of  baptism ; 
and  Gregory  Naxianzen  insists,  with  emphasis, 
on  the  absolute  equality  of  all  admitted  to  this 
sacramdnt:  ''Think  not,  ye  rich,  that  it  is 
beneath  your  dignity  to  be  baptixed  with  the 
poor,  or,  ye  masters^  with  your  slaves.  For  even 
in  so  doing  ye  humble  not  yourselves  as  did 
Christ,  in  whom  ye  are  this  day  baptized,  and 
whO)  for  your  sakes,  took  upon  Him  the  form  of 
a  slave.  For,  from  the  day  that  ye  are  changed 
anew,  all  the  ancient  marks  disappear ;  Christ 
is  impressed  as  a  common  form  on  all  "  {OrcU.  in 
Sanct  Bapty  Migne,  S.  G.  xxxvl.  712).  In  like 
manner,  Chrysoetom  (tn  Sanct.  Paicha^  Horn, 
iii.  4)  maintains  the  theory  of  a  perfect  equality 
among  the  partakers  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  According  to  the  78rd  of  the 
Apostolical  Canons,  no  slave  was  to  be  admitted 
to  ordination  without  his  master's  sanction ;  for 
this,  the  canon  says,  would  be  the  subversion 
of  a  household  ;  his  master's  consent  and  his 
own  freedom  are  declared  to  be  essential.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  in  Jerome's  time 
slaves  were  sometimes  ordained  without  having 
obtained  enfranchisement.  John,  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, having  complained  of  such  an  ordina- 
tion in  the  church  at  Rome,  Jerome,  writing 
to  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  retorts  that 
John  himself  has  some  among  his  clergy  of  the 
same  condition,  and  urges  that  Onesimus,  whom 
Paul  converted  while  in  prison,  was  ordained  a 
deacon  while  still  a  slave  {Epist.  82  \  Migne, 
xxii.  516).  In  the  correspondence  of  Gregory 
Naxianzen,  we  find  him  referring  to  a  case 
where  a  slave  had  been  made  bishop  over  a 
small  community  in  the  desert.  The  Christian 
lady  to  whom  he  belonged  endeavoured  to  assert 
her  right  of  ownership,  for  which  she  was 
severely  rebuked  by  St.  BasiL  After  St.  Basil's 
death  she  again  claimed  the  slave,  whereupon 
Gregory  addressed  to  her  a  letter  of  grave 
remonstrance  at  her  un-Christian  desire  to  recall 
his  brother  bishop  (ovfnrof^i^^)  from  hu  sphere  ot 
doty  {Epist.  79 ;  Migne,  8.  G.  xxxvii.  149-154). 
It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that  Chregory  himself, 
'*  though  he  had  liberated  some  of  his  slaves  in 
his  lifetime,  yet  did  not  set  others  free  till  his 
death"  (Babington,  Infittenos  of  Chnstieadty^ 
&C.,  p.  29> 

In  the  5th  century,  and  subsequently  to  that 
period,  both  the  priestly  office  and  the  monastic 
profession  were  largely  recruited  from  the  servile 
class;  but  while  the  church  compassionately 
connived  at  this  means  of  escape  from  slavery, 
the  exigencies  of  the  state  (as  will  shortly  be 
shewn)  appear  to  hare  been  held  incompatible 
with  such  licence.  Leo  th^  Great,  indeed,  in  his 
lofty  conception  of  the  Mcerdotal  office,  de- 
nounced a  practice  thereby  he  affirms  **the 
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Mcred  ministrj  u  dUKononrcd,  and  the  righta  of 
roasters  are  set  at  naught "  {E/tist.  4 ;  Migne, 
liT.  612).  A  decree  of  the  first  oouncil  of 
Orleans  (a.d.  511)  requires  that  whenever  a 
bishop  shall  hare  admitted  a  sUto  to  the  office 
of  deaoon  or  presbyter  unknown  to  his  owner, 
the  ransom  paid  shall  be  donble  the  slave's  Talue 
(Sirmond,  i.  180^  A  oouncil  held  in  the  same 
6itj,  in  538,  decreet  that  the  bishop  who  haa 
thns  infringed  npon  the  master's  rights  shall 
himself  be  suspended  for  a  jear  from  the  function 
of  celebrating  maaa  (vb.  i.  255) ;  it  further  re- 
quires that  neither  "  ooloni "  (see  m/ro,  sec  iii.) 
nor  sUret  ** shall  be  admitted  to  ecclesiastical 
honours  until  either  bj  testament  or  charter 
they  have  been  made  free," — "  Ot  nullua  servi- 
libns  colonariisque  oonditionibus  obligatus,  juita 
statuta  sedis  Apostolicae,  ad  honores  ecclesiastioos 
admittatur;  nisi  priua  aut  testamento  aut  per 
tabulas  legitime  conatiterit  abeolutum"  (ib.). 
The  prevailing  tone  with  respect  to  slavery  is 
atill  such  as  indicates  that,  like  poverty  and 
other  ills,  it  was  regarded  rather  as  a  miBfortune 
to  be  endured  than  an  injuvtice  to  be  done  away 
with, — a  farm  of  suffering,  consequent  upon  the 
Fafl,  of  which  the  chief  compensation  was  to  be 
looked  for  in  a  future  life  (Lusebius,  TheopKan, 
▼.  21 ;  Gregory  of  Nyasa,  OraU  9  ;  Chrysostom, 
Horn,  29,  m  0«n.\  CftW  of  Alexandria,  dt 
AdonmcL  m  Spuitu  et  in  Verii.  bk.  viii.>  The 
fear  that  Christianity  might  appear  to  be  aiming 
at  revolutionising  the  state  still  operated  with 
considerable  force.  Chrysostom  says  that  "  it  is 
fitting  that  the  Qentilea  should  perceive  that  a 
slave  may  please  God ;  otherwise  Uiey  will  assur- 
edly blaspheme  and  say  that,  if  masters  are  to 
be  deprived  of  their  slaves,  Christianity  has  been 
brought  in  to  upset  the  existing  order  of  things, 
and  is  a  work  of  violence."  In  the  same  treatise 
he  says  that  if  a  slave  is  distinguished  by  his 
excellent  qualities,  this  is  all  the  more  reason 
that  he  should  continue  in  servitude,  so  that  by 
his  presence  he  may  exert  a  beneficial  influence 
over  the  whole  household  (^Arg,  in  Epist.  ad 
PhUenLj  Migne,  8.  G.  IxiL  704).  He  holds,  how- 
ever, on  another  occasion,  somewhat  different 
language,  advising  mastera  to  give  those  slaves 
whom  they  do  not  really  require,  instruction  in 
some  useful  art,  and  then,  when  they  are  able  to 
earn  their  own  livelihood,  to  set  them  free.  But 
he  admit*  that  this  advice  is  unpalatable  to  his 
hearers,— ^ooTuc^t  cl/u  roTs  ixo^ovaiy  (ad  Epist. 
I  ad  Cor^  Horn.  40;  Migne,  8,  0.  IxL  354). 
Isidore,  the  learned  abbat  of  Pelusium,  puts  for- 
ward the  singular  theory  thut  the  servile  con- 
dition may  even  be  preferable  to  that  of  the  free- 
man, because  in  the  day  of  Judgment  the  slave 
might  plead  in  his  defence  that  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  obey  the  mandates  of  his  earthly  master 
(Epi9t»  bk.  iv.  12  and  169).  Here,  however,  says 
Prof.  Babington,  "he  is  not  giving  his  own 
counsel,  but  {mrnph rasing  St.  Paul "  (Influence 
of  Christianity f  p.  29).  It  is  a  somewhat  too 
sweeping  assertion  made  by  the  last-named 
writer,  that  the  writings  of  St.  basil,  Ephraim 
the  Syrian,  Pseudo-Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  Je- 
rome, Salvian,  and  Leo  the  Great  do  not  contain 
a  hint  that  (slavery  is  unlawful  or  improper ;  but 
It  is  certaiD  that  none  of  them  advocate  its  abo- 
lition. Theodoms  Cyrensis,  in  his  seventh  oration, 
de  ProvidcntiOf  puts  *  forward  the  view  that 
sl^ivery  is  a  punishment  inflicted  on  the  human 
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race  which,  while  it  eonvicta  man  of  sin,  bean 
witnesa  u>  the  justice  of  the  Creator  (Migne,  S, 
G.  Ixxxiii.  676>  So  completely,  indeed,  did  the 
church  at  this  period  dissociate  the  theory  of  the 
slave's  spiritunl  eqoality  with  the  freeman  from 
that  of  his  civil  rights,  that  at  the  Council  of 
Oangra  (drc  379)  an  anathema  was  pronounced 
against  anyone  who  should  make  the  former 
theory  a  ground  for  instigating  a  slare  to  repu- 
diate his  maater's  authority  (Hardonin,  Cone  L 
530).  Hefele,  who  cannot  be  supponed  to  under- 
state the  argument  in  defence  of  the  church, 
admits  that  fiithers  and  councils  alike  sy«t«mati- 
cally  discouraged  the  self-assertion  of  freedom 
(BeUrS^,  i.  216).  Enlranchisement  was  generally 
regarded  as  the  reward  of  exceptional  merit,  and 
was  often  associated  with  some  religious  festivals ; 
according  to  Gregorr  of  Kyssa,  especially  with 
the  cekbtatHm  of  Kaster  (Migne,  &  G,  xlvi. 
657).*  How  far  tiie  church  was  from  proclaim- 
ing a  general  denunciation  of  slavery  is  to  be 
inAsrred  A^m  the  fact  that  in  the  year  5u3  the 
household  of  pope  Symmachus  was  largely  oom- 
poaed  of  slaves,  and  that,  in  the  course  of  this 
pontiff's  stmggle  wiih  LaurenUns,  the  royal  com- 
raisaioner  sent  l-y  Theodoric  anbjected  tiwm  to 
torture  in  order  to  extract  evidence  bearing  npon 
the  matter  in  dispute  (Milman,  Lat,  Chris^amtiff 
bk.  iii  c  8).  Christianity,  to  quote  the  language 
of  Milman  (Lot.  Ckrisikmiiifj  bk.  iii.  c  5)^  had 
taken  slaves  "  out  of  the  class  of  brute  heists  or 
inanimate  things,  to  be  transferred  like  cattle  or 
other  goods  from  one  master  to  another,  which 
the  owner  might  damage  or  destroy  with  u 
much  impunity  as  any  oihit  property;  and 
placed  them  in  that  of  hnman  beings,  equally 
under  the  care  of  Divine  Providenoe  and  gifted 
with  the  same  immortality  ....  But  the  abro- 
gation of  slavery  was  not  contemplated  eT«n  as 
a  remote  possibility.  A  genera]  enfranchisement 
seems  never  to  have  dawned  on  the  wisest  and 
best  of  the  Christian  writers." 

(iii)  Ihxn  the  aooeetion   of  Jtuiinian  to  tie 
death    of   Gregory    the    Great. — Although  the 
efforts  both  of  the  legislator  and  of  the  church 
up  to  the  commencement  of  thu  period  mast 
be  looked  upon  as  tending  rather  to  the  ame- 
lioration of  the    condition    of  the  slave  than 
to    the    abolition    of   slavery,  events,  in   the 
mean  time,  were  conspiring  to  bring  about  a 
more  important  change, — ^that  whereby  daneryj 
as  a  political    institution,  waa  gradually  sup* 
planted  by  serfdom.    From  the  earliest  days  of 
the  empire,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  (the  vital 
question  with  the  civil  administrator)  appears  as 
carried  on  mainly  by  two  distinct  classei,-~the 
slave  and  the  "  oolonus " ;  the  first  cultivating 
the  land  solely  for  his  master's  profit,  the  second 
receiving  payment  for  his  Labour  or  renting  the 
land  of  the  proprietor.    Owing  to  a  conjunetioa 
of  causes,  into  which  it  is  here  impossible  to 
enter,  the  owners  of  the  large  estates  found,  with 
the  advance  of  the  3rd  oenturyi  the  supply  of 


•  A  passage  In  St  Ambrose  celebrated  nply  to  ^ysH 
machos,  implying  that  the  freeing  of  capUve*  it,  aloag 
with  feeding  the  poor  and  aupporUng  thnee  to  eodls.  oocof 
the  works  of  charity  to  which  the  revenues  of  thednnth 
of  hlfl  day  wtre  laigely  devoted  (Migne,  xvL  837X  0«< 
be  dasaed  with  the  nvmerona  poasageo  refemd  toslMn 
(note  <i),  and  cannot  be  louked  upon  aa  havJogsayMl 
bearing  npon  the  question  of  slaveij. 
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ltt)our  altog^ether  inadequate  to  the  demand.  In 
the  reign  of  Honorina  (a.D.  395>423)  thig  evil 
had  grown  to  sach  an  extent  that  in  Campania, 
the  most  fertile  region  of  Italy,  no  less  than 
528,042  jngera  were  exempted  from  taxation 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  had  been  deserted  by 
the  cnltiYator  (Cod.  Theod,  XI.  xxviii.  2 ;  Haenel, 
p.  1120> 

Against  these  diffienltiet  legislation    (as    is 
clearly  to  be  seen  in  the  Theodosxan  Code)  had 
long  been  contending,  but  in  the  meantime  the 
condition  of  the  '*  colonns "  had  been  one  of 
steady  and  continnons  degeneration.'  His  rights 
as  a  freeman  had  been  repeatedly  disregarded ; 
his  property  had  been  confiscated,  and  he  and 
his    family  reduced    to  the  position   of  serfs, 
under  what  has  been  described  as  the  state's 
<«  imperious  necessity  of  procuring  and  preserv- 
ing instruments  for  the  cultivation  of  land" 
[Maine  (Sir  H.\  EaHy  ffUt,  of  In»tUfiti"n8,  p. 
150].     To  quo^  the  description  of  M.  Wallon, 
the  *'  colonns  **  shared  the  condition  of  a  slave 
without  being  legally  such,   and    partook    of 
the  condition  without  enjoying  the  rights  of  a 
freeman.     From  the  reign  of  Constantius,  this 
anomalous    condition    of  things   is    fluently 
referred  to  in  legislation;  but  it  was  not  until 
the   reign  of  Justinian  that  a  series  of  fresh 
enactments  took  formal  cognisance  of  the  griev- 
anfes  under  which  the  '*  colonns "  laboured  and 
defined  his  status  and  rights.    The  result  of  this 
legislation,  according  to  Savigny,  was  to  produce 
a  kind  of  amalgamation  of  the  **  coloni "  and  the 
*^  aenri,"  whereby  the  heredity  of  labour,  when 
associated  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  becnme 
a  recognised  theory  in  law  {MAn,   Acad,  de 
BeHm,  1822-1823),  and  it  would  even  appear  io 
hare  been  the  design  of  the  legislator  to  oblite- 
rate, as  far  as  possible,  all  distinctions  between 
th«  two  classes.    In  a  law  of  Justinian,  indeed, 
we  6nd  the  question  distinctly  propounded  as  to 
what  real  difierence  can  be  supposed  to  exist 
between   slaves  and  *' ascriptitii,"  **when,"  it 
says,  ^  both  are  in  the  power  of  their  lord,  who 
is  equally  able  to  enfranchise  the  slave  (along 
with  his  private  hoard),  and  to  exclude  from  his 
orerlordship  the  *  ascriptitius '  along  vrith  the 
tract  which  he  cultivates  "  {Cod.  Just.  XI.  xlvit 
22  ;  Kriegel,  ii.  702).     Every  freeman  who  had 
caltivated  the  same  land  foe  thirty  years,  was 
now  dechired  to  be  a  "  oolonus,"  and  as  such  was 
forbidden  to  transfer  his  labour  to  other  territory 
{Cod.  JuH.  XI.  xlvii.  28);  if  he  attempted  to 
escape,  he  might  be  recaptured  and  chastised  by 
his  employer.    He  was  disqualified  both  for  civil 
and  military  functions  (jSb.  XL  xlvii.  11  and  18; 
Kriegel,  ii.  700-701).     He  could  bring  no  legal 
action  against  his  employer,  unless  for  arbitrary 
nising  of  his  rent  or  some   personal    injury 
anstained  by  himself  or  one  of  his  family  (ib.  XI. 
ziijE.  1-2 ;  Kriegel,  ii.  704).    The  slave,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  gradually  relieved  from  those 
diaabilities  which  had  hitherto  distinguished  him 
from  the  **  colonns,"   He  could  no  longer  be  sold 
away  fittm  the  land  which  he  cultivated.   In  his 
own  person,  in  his  rights  over  his  wife  and 
children,  and  in  the   right  of  acquiring  and 
hequeathing  propyty,  he  ranked  as  a  freeman. 

'  Vbr  the  nsln  ftkcls  which  lllastzate  this  gnwliul 
ill  am  at  of  the  **ookMras*  flmn  his  sndent  freedom,  see 
BkiC  d€  l*AbcUUen  de  VEtdanags^  pp.  177-181. 
CmUffT.  AST*— VOL.  II. 
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As  was  the  case  with  the  **  ascriptitius,"  election 
to  the  episcopal  dignity  rendered  him,  t/)so  facto^ 
iVee, — ^"  Post  creationem  autem  a  servili  et  ad- 
scriptitii  conditione  episcopos  liberos  esse  jube- 
mus"  {NowlL  cxxiii.  4  ;  Kriegel,  iii.  544). 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  foregoing  evidence, 
that  as  regards  that  large  portion  of  the  servile 
clnss  whose  labour  was  bestowed  on  the  land, 
their  condition  in  the  6th  century  differed  con- 
siderably from  that  of  the  ag^cultnral  labourer 
in  the  early  days  of  the  empire.  It  was  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  ancient  **  colonns,"  but  it 
was  a  great  improvement  upon  that  of  the  slave, 
—a  circumstance  which  requires  to  be  bume  in 
mind  when  we  observe  that  it  was  in  the  same 
century,  especially  during  the  pontificate  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  that  the  territorial  possessions 
of  the  church  first  begun  to  form  an  important 
element  in  its  history  and  policy.  Of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  church  to  the  labour  question  the 
letters  of  Gregory  afford  valuable  illustration. 
Among  them  there  u  one  to  Venantius,  bishop 
of  Luna  (the  great  seaport  on  the  confines  of 
Liguria),  from  which  it  appears  that  a  com- 
munity of  Jews,  holding  lands  in  the  diocese, 
were  also  proprietors  of  Christian  slaves.  Gre- 
gory, having  been  consulted  by  Venantius, 
distinctly  lays  it  down  as  a  rule  that  no  Jew  can 
be  allowed  to  hold  Christian  men  in  bondage, 
but  he  goes  on  to  say  that,  in  the  present  instance, 
although  those  over  whom  these  Jews  assert  their 
claim  may  be  free  men  in  point  of  law,  yet  not- 
withstanding, thasmucA  cm  they  hotce  for  a  length" 
ened  period  continued  tq  cultivate  these  same  IcmdSf 
they  are  bound  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  must  accordingly  continue  to  cultivate  these 
lands  and  to  pay  their  rents  to  the  proprietors, 
besides  complying  with  all  the  obligations'! egally 
binding  ufton  ** coloni"  or  '* originarii," f  but 
that  no  further  burden  is  to  be  imposed  upon 
them  {Epist.  iv.  21 ;  Migne,  Ixxvii.  700). 

This  important  letter,  which  M.  Wallon  {ffist.. 
de  VEsolavage^  iii.  312)  regards  as  embodying 
the  imperial  legislation  of  the  period,  as  con^- 
ceived   under  the   conditions    above  described,, 
would  appear  to  afford  unquestionable  proof  that- 
the  position  of  the  "  colonns  "  at  this  time  was 
one  which  secured  to  him  a  considerable  degree  • 
of  freedom.    The  antipathy  of  the  church  to  the  • 
enslaving  of  Christian  men  by  Jews  or  pagans 
begins  now  to  be  very  strongly  marked.)^    A 
decree  of  the  Council  of  MAcon,  A.O.  581,  directs 
that  Jewish  or  pagan  proprietors  shall  be  bound 
to  surrender  Christian  slaves  for  a  ransom  of 
12  solidi;  and  that  any  Christian  shall  be  em-- 
powered  to  ransom  a  slave   at  such  a  price, 
whether  it  be  his  design  to  retain  him  in  his  ■■ 
possession  or  to  set  him  at  liberty  (Sirmond,  i. 
373).    The  criticism  of  Overbeck  (Studien,  &c. 

•9  The  *'oolonl*  by  descent,  as  disttngnished from  those 
who  were  such  by  agreemmt,  the  "ascriptftii.''  The 
InfloeDoe  of  the  qneedon  of  labour  In  connexion  with  the 
laud  Is  to  be  recognised  In  many  direcUons:  thus  a. 
decree  of  the  Goundl  of  A0de  (▲.».  ft06)  forbids  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  slaves  of  ttociaatoriea,  holding  it 
nujusi  "  nt  monachls  quolldianam  runUe  opus  fadentibns, 
servl  eomm  Ubertatis  oUo  poctuntur"  (Maasl,  Cbne. 
viii.334). 

k  As  the  eomptenmit  to  this  sentiment  we  may  note 
that  whJdi  considered  the  enslaving  of  pagan  captives  In 
war  jQsUflable  (see  Blot,  dt  VJifoUtion  de,  VEsOavage, 
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p.  311)  that  this  arersion  took  its  rise  in  mere 
religious  bigotrj,  and  was  contrary  to  the  theory 
of  the  primitive  church,  breathing  rather  of  the 
ancient  pagan  prejudice  against  the  barbarian 
(Plato,  iepub.  T.  15),  appeara  harsh  and  orer- 
strained.  It  is  also  to  be  ronembered  that  the 
exaggerated  importance  now  discernible  as  ai- 
tach«l  by  the  church  to  a  formal  obserranoe  of 
religious  duties,  e^.  fasting,  keeping  of  saints' 
days,  &c.,  must  hare  operated  very  strongly  in 
the  same  direction.  The  Christian  in  slaTery  to 
a  pagan  master  could  hardly  have  avoided  liring 
in  the  habitual  commission  of  mortal  sin ;  and  to 
no  object  were  Qregory't  efforts  more  ardently 
deroted  than  to  the  suppression  of  the  slsTe-trade 
as  carried  on  by  the  Jews  in  his  day  {EfiiH.  iv.  9 ; 
Migne,  IxzrU.  689;  see  also  pp.  488,  652,  868, 
953,  954,  1016).  WriUng  to  Theoderic  and 
Theodebert,  kings  of  Frank  land,  he  expresses  his 
surprise  that  they  should  permit  any  Jews  in 
th<»ir  dominions  to  possess  slaves  {EpiaU  ix.  110 ; 
Migne,  IxxTii.  1018).  U  seems  accordingly  that 
the  condition  of  these  **  coloni "  at  Luna  was  such 
as  he  would  never  hare  sanctioned,  had  it  not 
iett  them  free  to  obserre  Christian  worship  and 
perform  the  chief  duties  of  the  Christian  life 
unmolested. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  appears  to  hare  held 
the  theory  already  referred  to,  which  looked 
upon  one  Christian  in  bondage  to  another  as 
simply  the  result  of  the  divine  decree  finding 
expression  in  human  institoUons  (JEpU^,  iii.  18; 
z.  66;  xii.  4;  Migne,  IxzviL  637,  1089,  IdlO); 
nor  can  it  be  denied  that  this  theory  appears 
sometimes  to  have  been  construed  by  him  in 
a  sense  repugnant  to  more  enlightened  viewa. 
Thus,  when  directing  Januaritis,  bishop  of  Cagli- 
ari,  to  take  vigorous  measures  against  pagans, 
aruspices,  and  sorcerers,  he  says  that  if  tkttm 
they  are  to  be  beaten  and  subjected  to  torture, 
but  if  free  men,  are  to  be  subjected  simply  to 
imprisonment  {EpiMi.  is.  65;  Migne,  Izzvii.  982). 
But,  notwithstanding,  it  is  in  tlM  letters  of  this 
pontiff  that  M.  Biot  considers  we  have  the  earliest 
example  of  the  Christian  sentiment  of  liberty  as 
the  natwral  right  of  man,  finding  expression  in  a 
definite  act  of  manumission ;  this  is  on  the  occa- 
sion of  bestowing  their  freedom  on  two  slaves, 
Montanus  and  Thomas,  when  Gregory  compares 
their  enfranchisement  from  the  yoke  which  the 
l^w  has  placed  upon  them  to  the  liberty  which 
Christ  came  to  win  for  all  mankind — ^**quos  ah 
initio  natura  liberos  protulit,  et  jus  gentium 
jugo  substituit  servitutis  "  {Epi^L  vi.  13 ;  Migne, 
)xxvii.  804). 

The  decisions  of  Gregory  having  formed,  in. 
almost  every  important  question,  the  mle  of  the 
Latin  church  during  centuries  after  his  time, 
the  theory  to  which  he  here  gives  ex{««8«ion, 
may  be  rugai'ded  as  that  which  continued  to  pre- 
vail to  the  conclusion  of  our  period,  wherebf 
slavery  was  looked  upon  as  an  admitted  antago- 
nism between  ** natura"  and  the  '*  jus  gentium." 
(iv)  From  th«  dtath  of  Gregory  the  Oreat  to  the 

commenoement  of  the  9  A  century :  (a)  m  the 

Eastern  Empire ;  (fi)  in  Latin  Christendom ; 

(y)  among  Teutonic  nations,  prior  to  the  in- 

troducfion  of  Latin  institutions. 

(a)  The  influences  of  Wislation  and  religion,  in 

t]^e  eastern  provinces  of  the  empire,,  combined 

steadily  to  diminish  the  number  of  slaves  (Gibbon, 

ch.  xliv. ;  Wallon,  ffisL  de  VEsclcmage,  iii.  452), 
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and,  aoeording  to  Finlay  (^Bist  of  Qreeos^  ed« 
Toser,  ii  320X  were  aided  by  conditions  more 
favourable  to  f^  labour,  operating  more  imme- 
diately ^in  extinguishing  predial  slavery,  and 
repressing  the  most  important  branch  of  the 
slave-trade,  by  supplying  the  cities  with  free 
emigrants."  The  evidence  afforded  by  legislatioa 
is  to  be  studied,  after  the  6th  century,  chiefij  in 
the  enactments  of  Basil  the  Macedonian  (emp. 
867-886)  and  of  his  son  Leo  the  Philosopher, 
and  is  described  in  its  main  features  by  M.  Wsllon 
(iiL  452,  46S).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  latUr 
emperor  revoked  the  law  of  Justinian  which  oob« 
ferred  freedom  on  slaves  who  had  taken  refsgt 
in  churches  or  monasteries,' in  the  event  of  their 
giving  satisfactoiy  evidence  of  having  been  suh- 
jected  to  ill-usage. 

The  monasteries  of  the  East  appear  to  have 
been  distinguished  by  th*ir  repudiation  of  the 
employment  of  slave  labour,  a  principle  enpbs- 
tically  laid  down  bj  St.  Platon'and  Theodors 
Studites.  The  latter,  writing  to  hia  disciple 
Nicholas  (itcently  created  an  abbat),  insUucts 
him  that  he  knot  to  have  a  single  slave,  whether 
for  his  own  aervioe,  or  that  of  the  monastery,  or 
for  the  culture  of  the  land ;  *^  for  this,"  he  ssyi, 
**  is  pennissible,  like  marriage,  only  to  those  who 
lead  a  secular  life  "  fSirmond,  Ops^  Paris,  1696, 
V.  84)l 

(i9)  In  those  countries  where  Latin  inflnenoei 
continued  to  predominate,  the  close  connezio&  of 
the  question  of  slavery  with  that  of  the  caltivsi* 
tion  of  the  land  appears  to  have  hindered  the 
progress-  of  emancipation.    Among  the  Wcstera 
Franks,  the  oondition  of  the  slave  differed,  so- 
cording  to  Guisot,  fVom  the  ancient  servitude  of 
paganism,  in  that  it  was  not  ''unifbrme,  con- 
stante  et  s^parte  de  oelle  des  hommes  libres  par 
un  profond  abtme  "  (Asots,  p.  214);  and  owing 
to  the  fact,  that  it  was  thus  vaguely  defined,  it 
aflbrded  conditions  which  ultimately  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  freedom.    He  ooncnrs,  how- 
ever, in  the  opinioi^  expressed  by  Gibbon  (cb. 
xxzviii.),  that  from  the  5th  to  the  10th  centiuy 
^  the  laws  and  mannas  of  Gaul  uniibrmly  tended 
to  promote  the  increase,  and  to  oonSrm  the  durs- 
tion,  of  personal  servitude;**  but,  at  the  ssme 
time,  considers  (JSeaots,  p.  208)  thai  in  the  many 
cases  of  enfranchisecnent  that  eome  under  our 
notice  during  this  period,  religious  ideas  suggested 
the  preponderating  motive.     The  Formulae  of 
Marculf^s  (a  monk  of  the  7th  century)  systems* 
ticallv  represent  the  bestowing  of  freedom  oa 
the  slave  as  a  meritorious  action  that  will  be 
rewarded  in  a  Aiture  state  (Migne,  IzzzviL  947> 
It  would  appear  that  it  was  customary  for  ths 
king,  on  the  birth  of  a  son,  to  bestow  freedom 
on  three  slaves  on  each  of  hU  farms  (villae)^  sad 
the  formula  used  on  these  occasions  is  preserred 
in  the  same  writer  (bk.  ii.  52).     The  Ripuiisa 
Code  (which  exhibits  an  admixture  of  Lstia  sad 
barbaric  elements)  defines  three  distinct  modes 
of  enfranchisement,  aooording  to  which  the  slire 
was  known  as  a  'f  denarius,"  a  ''tabalaiies,"or 
a  <*chartularius.*'    On  the  first  of  these,  ttf^ 
dom  was  conferred  aooording  to  Salie  law,-' 
the  slave  holding  a  c(ri&  (denarius)  in  his  hasd, 
and  the  king  thereupon  strikiigr  his  hand,  so  i* 
to  cause  the  coin  to  fly  into  nis  fiKe,  and  pro- 
nouncing him  %  fnee  man.  (Mareolfos,  Fan^.  i  ^ 
The  second  mode  (**  secundum  legem  Roraaaso  *) 
corresponded  exag^j  to  that  prescribed  by  th* 
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Uw  of  Constantine  of  the  y«ar  816 ;  tbe  third 
(whereby  the  freedman  was  known  as  a  '*  char- 
talarius  ")  reproduces  the  method  prescribed  in 
the  Uw  of  321  (for  both  of  these  see  mpra, 
sec.  ii.).  It  is  the  opinion  of  Guizot  (^Essaii, 
p.  213)  that  none  of  these  modes  secared  com- 
plete freedom  to  the  enfranchised  slave,  but  that, 
in  each  case,  he  was  subsequently  under  the 
necessity  of  attaching  himself  to  a  '*  patronus," 
who,  in  the  first  case,  was  the  king;  in  the 
second,  the  church ;  while  the  **  chartularius " 
elected  to  which  of  these  two  he  would  be  bound. 

A  decree  of  the  Council  of  ChAlons  (a.d.  650) 
prohibits  the  selling  of  slaves  out  of  the  realm 
of  king  Clovis  II.  (3irmond,  t  491);  and  another 
of  the  year  743  prohibits  their  being,  in  any  case, 
sold  to  Jews  (Mansi,  zii.  384).  The  abbat  Sma- 
ragdns,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Great,  ex- 
horted that  monarch  not  to  reduce  captives  of 
war  to  slavery,  and  also  to  set  free  his  own  slaves 
(Biot,  ti.  s.  p.  311).  The  104th  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Aachen  (A.D.  816)  exhibits  what  may 
be  regarded  as  the  prevailing  ecclesiastical  view 
of  slavery  at  the  close  of  our  period, — ^that  it  is 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  consequence  of  the  Fall, 
and  that,  although  the  Creator  regards  not  the 
eomparative  intelligence  (rationem)  of  indivi- 
duals, yet  He  has  destined  some  to  slavery  and 
others  to  freedom,  in  order  that  the  *'  tendency 
of  the  slave  to  do  ill  may  be  restrained  by  the 
power  of  the  master  *'  (Mansi,  ziv.  211). 

The  chronicle  of  the  monastery  of  Farfi  in 
the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  in  an  enumeration  of  the 
slaves  and  dependants  of  the  monastery  made 
towards  the  close  of  the  7th  century,  shews  that 
these  slaves  resided  in  separate  oottf^es,  and 
were  permitted  to  hold  property  of  their  own, — 
a  condition  closely  resembling,  if  not  identical 
with,  that  of  the  **  colonlis  **  (Muratori,  Scroti, 
IL  ii.  428).  In  the  year  815,  Uwis  the  Pious, 
in  a  charter  confirming  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  same  monastery,  refers  to  its  ^  servi "  and 
«<  ancillae  "  as  well  as  iU  **  libellarii "  (rs  *<  tabu- 
larii ")  and  «  chartulati  *'  (ib.  U.  '±  365),  Ari- 
chis,  duke  of  Beneventum,  in  a  capitulary  of  the 
year  774,  defines  the  relations  of  servants  to 
their  masters  as  one  of  complete  subjection, — 
"  ita  tamen  ut  ejus,  qui  eos  acceperit,  disciplinis 
et  imperio,  ticut  serot  subjaceant  *'  (ib.  II.  ii.  336). 

In  Spain,  where  the  laws  of  the  Visigoths 
represented  a  kind  of  amalgamation  of  their  own 
code  with  that  of  Theodosins,  the  enactmoits 
relating  to  the  condition  of  the  slave  ofier  few 
points  of  material  difference  when  compared  with 
the  Roman  law, — the  chief  distinction  being  that 
slaves  were  permitted  to  engage  in  military 
•ervioe  (Biot,  p.  402> 

(y)  Under  the  iofiaeuAe  of  the  spirit  of  Tento- 
dIc  conquest,  the  growth  of  personal  freedom 
•gain  received  a  check.  **  The  fruitful  cause  of 
personal  slavery,"  says  Gibbon  (ed.  Smith,  iv. 
374X  "  which  had  been  almost  suppressed  by  the 
peaceful  sovereignty  of  Rome,  was  again  revived 
and  multiplied  by  the  perpetual  hostilities  of 
the  independent  barbarians."  The  theory  main- 
tained by  one  writer'  on  our  subject, — ^that 
slavery,  strictly  so-called,  never  existed  among 
the  German  races,  and  that  contact  with  the  Latin 

1  Vmedey  (J.)  JUfmertkmm,  Chrtitenibum  und  GtT' 
manemthum;  e.  vUL  **Die  Uermanieehe  Knecbtsduft 
Bsch  den  8tane  Bpau," 


race  and  with  Roman  institutions  tended  rather 
to  aggravate  the  condition  of  serfdom  as  existing 
among   them, — is    at    variance   with  the  best 
established  conclusions.     Tacitus  (Oerm,  c.  25) 
clearly  implies  that  the  slaveV  life  could   be 
taken  by  his  master  with  impunity.    *'  It  cannot 
be  denied,"  says  Professor  Stubbs,  **  that  slavery 
in  the  strictest  sense  was  an  early,  if  not  a  primi- 
tive, institution  of  the  race  "  {Const.  Hist,  i.  78). 
In  direct  contravention  of  the  law  of  Valerian 
and  Gallienus  \supra^  sec.  i.  O)],  the  laws  .of  the 
.Merovingian  dynasty  in  Frankland  permitted  a 
freeman  to.  sell  himself  into  slavery,  and  even 
prescribed  the  formula  (Marculfus,  Form,  ii.  28)< 
The  researches  of  Jastrow  clearly  prove  that  the 
earliest  codes  of  the  Frisians,  Saxons,  Thurin- 
gians,  Franks  and  Alemanni,  all  involve   that 
fundamental  violation  of  natural  law  which  re- 
presented the  slave  as  a  Thing  rather  than  a 
Person.     He  had  indeed  a  recognised  legal  value, 
which  was  determined  like  that  of  other  **  things,** 
by  assessment.    In* the  Saxon  and  Thuringian 
codes  this  value  is  fixed  by  law,  but  solely  as  a 
question  of  bis  worth  to  his  owner.    In  the  older 
Salic  Code  and  in  that  of  the  Alemanni,  it  is 
estimated  with  reference  to  the  ** wergild"  of 
the  freeman  and  of  the  'Mite."    The  Kentish 
Laws  of  Ethelbert  are  the  first  which  deal  with 
the  question  of  his  **  Mannwerth," — equivalent, 
says  Jastrow,  to  his  '*  wergild,"  only  under  an- 
other name.    "  In  some  respecta,"  says  Profe.H8or 
Stubbs,  '*  the  practice  of  the  law  is  better  than 
the  theory :  the  slave  is  entitled  to  his  two  loaves 
a  day,  and  his  holy  days  are  secured  to  him.     He 
can  purchase  his  freedom  with  savings  which  in^ 
some  unexplained  way  the  law  has  allowed  him 
to  keep,  and  the  spiritual  law  can  enforce  a 
penance  on  the  master  for  illtreating  him.     But 
his  status  descends  to  his  children ;  all  his  pos« 
terity,  unless  the  chain  is  broken  by  emancipa- 
tion, are  born  slaves"  {Const.  Hist.  i.  79;  see 
also  Kemble,  Saxons  in  England,  i.  185-225). 
In  the  laws  of  Ine,  king  of  Wessez  (circ  690), 
this  '*  Mannwerth  "  becomes  technically  a  **  wer- 
gild "  (see  Jastrow,  Zwr  strafrechtlichen  Stellung 
der  Sclaven  bei  Deutschen  vnd  AngeUachsen^  p. 
41).     One  of  the  laws  of  Wihtred,  king  of  Kent, 
made  at  a  witensgcmot  held  at  Berghamstede  in 
690,  requires  that  the  head  of  a  family  who 
gives  them  meat  on  a  fast,  shall  do  penance  by 
devoting  his  *'  hals-fang  "  (price  of  commutation 
for  punishment   in  the   pillory)  to  redeeming 
"bond  or  free"  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  CcuncUs^ 
iii.  235-6).    To  Theodore  of  Tarsus  is  attributed 
the  merit  of  obtaining  in  the  West  the  adoption 
of  the  axiom  of  Eastern  monasticism, — ^that "  the 
monastery  could  have  no  slaves"  (Hefele,  Be>' 
trSfje,  i.  217).    The  same  eccle»iastic,  however, 
allows  men  to  sell  themselves  into  slavery  **  for 
meat,"  i.e.  in  order  to  avoid  starvation  (Haddan 
and  Stubbs,  ib.  iii.  202).     **  Manumission,"  says 
Mr.  Green,  '*  became  frequent  in  wills,  as  the 
clergy  taught  that  such  a  gift  was  a  boon  to  the 
soul  of  the  dead.    At  the  synod  of  Calnith  the 
bishops  bound  themselves  to  free  at  their  decease 
all  serfs  on  their  estates  who  had  been  reduced 
to  serfdom  by  want  or  crime.    Usually  the  slave 
was  set  free  before  the  alt^ir  or  in  the  church- 
porch,  and  the  Gospel-book  bore  written  on  ita 
margins  the  record  of  his  emancipation  .... 
The   slave-trade  from  English  ports  was   pro- 
hibited by  law,  but  the  prohibition  long  remaiued 
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ioeffective.  A  handred  jeara  later  than  DaDstan 
the  wealth  of  English  nobles  was  said  sometimes 
to  spring  from  breeding  sUves  for  the  market. 
It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  the  first  Norman  king 
that- the  preaching  of  Wnlstan  and  the  inflneace 
of  Lanfranc  suppressed  the  trade  in  its  last 
stronghold,  the  port  of  Bristol "  {Short  Higtory, 
pp.  54,  55). 

The  conclusions  to  which  the  foregoing  outline 
of  facts  appears  to  point,  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  Christianity  of  the  first  eight  centuries 
inodified  the  conditions  of  the  slave,  admit  of 
being  rerj  condsely  summarised.     During  the 
first  three  centuries  Christianity  could  scarcely 
hope  materially  to  influence  that  legislation  by 
which  it  was  itself  persecuted,  but,^in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  philosophic  teaching  of  the  Stoics, 
it  brought  about  a  change  of  sentiment  which 
led  to  the  consideration  of  the  whole  question  of 
slavery  from  a  different  standpoint.     It  spoke  of 
him  8s  a  man  in  this  life,  and  as  destined  to  im- 
mortality hereafter.    Of  the' general  abolition  of 
a  sptem  which  underlay  the  entire  fabric  of  the 
state  and  of  society,  it  had  little  or  no  concep- 
tion ;  but  with  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire 
the  whole  question  of  labour,  as  associated  with 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  assumed  a  phase 
which  ultimately  involved  the  suppression  of  the 
harshest  features  of  the  ancient  slavery.     Con- 
currently with   this  change,  Christianity   was 
gradually  raising  the  condition  of  the  slave  by 
admitting  him  to  the  sacraments  of  the  church 
and  to  the  ranks  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  by  the 
manner  in  which  it   encouraged  his  complete 
enfranchisement  as  a  Christian  act,  and  associated 
it   with   Christian  observances.     Even  the  in- 
tolerant spirit  which,  at  this  period,  began  to  be 
displayed  towards  the  Jew  and  the  pagan,  is  to 
some  extent  redeemed  by  the  fact  that  it  led  to 
the  essential  injustice  of  slavery  being  more  fully 
recognised.    With  these  considerations  before  us, 
it  seems  difficult  not  to  assent  to  the  view  of 
M.  Wnllon,  that  when,  at  a  later  time,  with  the 
commencement  of  feudalism,  the  question  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  entered  upon  another  phase, 
there  was  no  security  in  existing  institutions  that 
the  serf  might  not  relapse  into  the  condition  of 
the  slave,  Christianity  interposeii,  and  not  merely 
averted  any  such  retrograde  movement,  but  paved 
the  way  for  the  complete  emancipation  of  the 
serf;  while,  by  the  admission  of  Gibbon,  ''the 
custom  of  enslaving  prisoners  of  war  was  totally 
extinguished  in  the  13th  century  hy  the  influence 
of  Ch-istianity"  {Decline  and  Fall,  c.   xxxviii. 
note  96). 

Authorities  and  works  referred  to :  Muratori, 
"Dissert,  xiv.  and  xv.  in  Antiq,  ItaL  Med.  Aevi^ 
vol.  i.  1738 ;  Venedey  (J.),  RBmertkwn,  Christen- 
thum  und  Germanenthtanf  und  deren  vfechfdseitiger 
Einfluss  hei  der  UmgestaUung  der  Sciaverei  des 
Alterthunu  in  die  Le&eigenschaft  des  Mittelatters, 
Frankfbrt,  1840;  Biot  (Edouard),  De  C Abolition 
de  rEsclavage  ancien  en  Orient,  Paris,  1840; 
Wallon  (HenriX  Bistoire  de  FEsdavage,  3  v., 
Paris,  1847;  Babington  (Churchill),  Influence 
of  Christianity  in  promoting  the  Abolition  of 
Slaoery  in  Europe,  1846;  Kiyihre  {A.\  Viglise 
et  rEsclavage,  Paris,  1864;  Hefele  (C.  J.),  Skla- 
verei  und  Christenthum  (in  Beitrage  zur  Kirchen- 
geschichte,  i.  212-226);  Overbeck  (FranxX  Veber 
das  VerhSltniss  der  aUen  Kirche  zur  Sclaverie  im 
tifmisc/ien  Seiche  (pt.  iii.  of  Studien  zur  Geschichte  | 
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der  alten  Kirche,  Basel,  1875);  Allard  (Paul), 
Les  Eschves  Oir^tiens  depuis  les  premiers  temps 
de  PEglisejusqu^a  laflndela  Dommatton  BamavM 
en .  Occident,  Pans,  1876,  and  review  of  the 
same  by  Ad.  Harnack  in  ThedogiacKe  Literatur- 
zeitung,  1877,  No.  6 ;  Jastrow  (J.),  Zur  straf- 
rechtlichen  Utellung  der  Solaven  beiDeutschen  und 
Angelaaohsen^  Breslau,  1878.  [J.  B.  M.] 

SMAKAODUS  (1),  March  12,  commemo- 
rated at  Kicomedia  with  Mardomus  presbyter, 
and  others  {Syr,  Mart.,  Micron.  Mart.). 

(8)  March  16,  martyr  at  Rome  under  Haximm 

with  Lvgaa  and  others ;  passio  {Mca^.  Usaard., 

Vet.  £om.j  Adon.);   Aug.    8,  depositio  {Mart 

Usuard.,  Vet.  Mom.,  Adon.,  on  the  Via  Oitieosi ; 

Mart.  Bieron.  on  tlie  Via  Salaria). 

SCK;IAL  life.  The  design  of  this  article 
is  to  point  out  and  illustrate  what  appear  to 
have  been  the  distinguishing  chazmcteristics  of 
Christian  society  during  the  first  eight  centniies. 
As,  however,  these  characteristics  are  found  to 
differ  considerably  according  to  the  varying  con- 
ditions of  the  age,  any  attempt  to  bring  the 
phenomena  of  different  periods  within  a  single 
outline  could  hardly  but  prove  fiillacious;  it  is 
accordingly  proposed  to  consider  them  as  they 
present  themselves  to  our  notice  at  three  different 
eras :  (1.)  During  the  first  three  centuries. 
(II.)  In  the  empire,  subsequent  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  Christianity  by  the  state.  (111.)  Among 
Teutonic  communities,  subsequent  to  their  nomi- 
nal conversion  to  Christianity. 

(I.)  The  Christian  life,  as  conceived  in  tbe 

Srimitive  church,  may  be  said  to   have  been 
ominated  by  two  distinct,  and,  at  first  sight, 
somewhat  antagonistic  conceptions.      The  apo- 
stolic injunction  to  be  **  not  conformed  to  thii 
world,"  but  **  transformed  in  the  renewing  of 
the  mind,"  and  the  teaching  which  led  the  early 
Christians  to  regard  themselves  as  ^'an  elect 
people,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  race,'*  weie 
combined  with  a  theory  of  the  relations  of  the 
Christian  citixen  to  mankind  at  large,  which 
completely  broke  down  the  barriers  of  the  old 
Roman  exclusiveness  and  led  him  to  look  upon 
mankind  as,  to  use  the  expression  of  Tertullian 
{Apol.  c  38),  one  great  republic.    It  is  certain, 
however,  that,  partly  from  a  sincere  desire  to 
inculcate  principles  which  involved  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  universal  brotherhood,  partly  frua 
anxiety   to  discourage    notions    which   caused 
them  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dislike, 
the  earlier  Christians  emphatically  disclaimed  the 
adoption  of  distinctive  insUtutions  or  peculiar 
habits.     Thus  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
Diognetus  (c.  5)  says  that  Christians  "  are  in  no 
way  distinguished  by  their  country,  speech,  cr 
customs  from  other  men ;  **  that  **  they  neither 
dwell  in  separate  cities,  nor  use  any  peculiar 
dialect,  nor  do  they  lead  an  unusual  {mpar^ft^) 
mode  of  life  "  (Bunsen,  Anal.  Ante-Nic  i.  111)< 

It  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  historical  ex- 
perience at  large  that,  though  the  centres  in 
which  Christianity  first  assumed  a  distinctive 
social  character  were  noted  for  their  luxury, 
dissipation,  and  immorality,  the  life  of  the  Chris- 
tians themselves  in  this  uncongenial  atmosphere 
appears  (so  far  as  we  are  able  to  arrive  at  the 
evidence)  to  have  been  faithful  to  an  unusual 
extent  to  the  Christian  ideiL    The  corraptM»i 
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that  surrounded  the  convert  in  cities  such  as 
Antioch,  Alexandria,  Corinth,  Rome,  and  Car- 
thage were,  in  fact,  calculated  to  produce  in 
minds  not  totally  depraved  a  reaction  of  feeling 
which  materially  contributed  to  preserve  them 
from  yielding  to  the  debasing  influences  of  the 
example  set  by  their  fellow  citizens/  Origen 
(cont.  Cels.  iii.  30),  when  referring  to  the  life  of 
the  Christians  in  these  great  cities,  does  not 
hesitate  to  affirm  that  even  the  least  exemplary 
among  them  greatly  surpassed  the  majority  of  the 
pagan  community  (iroXXSv  Kptlrrovs  rvyx^ytiv 
r&v  iy  rois  h^fxots  iiacXriat&y,  Migne,  Patrol, 
Oraec.  xL  466).  If  to  this  condition  of  moral 
isolation  we  add  the  sense  of  estrangement  from 
the  state,  by  which,  if  not  actually  persecuted, 
the  earlier  Christians  were  generally  looked 
upon  with  mistrust,  the  Christian  life  at  this 
period  almost  necessarily  involved  a  certain 
exclosiveness  and  habitual  caution  in  inter- 
course with  the  world  without. 

While,  again,  in  all  the  ordinary  relations  of 
civil  lite  the  Christian  could  conscientiously  dis- 
claim eccentricity  or  incompatibility  with  pre- 
vailing practice,  his  religion  and  his  conduct,  as 
derived  from  that  religion,  were  such  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  pass  un- 
observed. At  home,  his  domestic  life  (the  life 
which  always  affords  the  best  guarantees  for  the 
right  and  virtuous  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
citizen)  offered  a  superficiiu  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  pagan  in  that  the  observance  of  worship 
was  regular  and  systematic,  but  essentially  dif- 
fered from  it  in  so  far  that  what  in  the  one  was 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  ceremony  was  observed 
in  the  other  as  a  spiritual  exercise.  The  three 
canonical  hours  of  the  early  church,  the  3rd,  the 
6th,  and  the  9th  (Hours  or  Praver),  were 
marked  out  as  times  of  devotion,  in  the  family 
circle,  at  the  third  hour,  the  Scriptures  were  read, 
the  common  prayer  was  offered,  and  the  Halle- 
lujah Psalm  sung.  Then  followed  the  first  meal 
of  th^  day,  preceded,  like  every  other  meal,  by  a 
special  prayer  for  the  divine  blessing,  an  ob- 
servance which,  to  use  the  expression  of  Clemens 
of  Alexandria,  converted  every  meal  into  a 
sacrament  (PaedU  ii.  1 ;  TertuUian,  ds  Orat. 
c  20).  When  the  first  meal  was  over,  the 
mother  and  her  children  exchanged  the  kiss  of 
peace  and  then  separated,  where  necessary,  for 
their  daily  tasks  (^Const,  AegypL  it  57,  62; 
Bunsen,  AnaL  Ante-Nic,  ii.  472-3).  Besides 
the  hours  above  specified,  the  duty  of  private 
prayer  was  strictly  enjoined  (Cyprian,  de  Orat, 
Dom.  c.  4)  at  sunrise  and  at  sunset  (t&.  c  35), 
before  retiring  to  rest,  and  at  midnight.  The 
Scriptures  were  daily  to  be  read,  but  their  right 
comprehension,  it  was  held,  could  be  looked  for 
only  when  this  exercise  had  been  preceded  by 
prayer  (Origen,  de  Orat,  c.  31).  Husband  and 
wife  were  enjoined  both  to  pray  together  and  to 
study  the  Scriptures  together,  a  precept  in- 
volving a  view  of  the  conjugal  relations  which 
strikingly  contrasts  with  the  reply  of  Critobulos 
to  Socrates  (Xenophon,  Oecon,  iiL  12)  that  **  he 
spoke  with  no  one  less  than  with  his  wife." 
£ven  in  the  exercise  of  hospitality  prayer  found 

•  So  Kesnder  (^DenkwStrdAttkeiUn,  ftc  i.  318)  notes 
that  the  namerons  moossterles  whkh  grew  up  in  the 
ISoartb  eeniary  were  often  in  the  tmmMlste  vicinity  of 
the  great  dtles. 


a  place,  and  the  householder  was  enjoined  not  to 
let  his  guest  depart  without  a  joint  observance 
of  this  rite  (Tert.  de  Orat  c.  21).   '^ 

Dominated  by  this  conception,  each  home 
became  a  sanctuary,  each  day  a  holy-day,  and 
the  life  of  the  perfected  Christian,  to  quote  the 
expression  of  Clemens,  one  long  service  of  adora- 
tion, Siras  Z\  6  filof  airov  irayfyvpts  fda  {Stfom. 
bk.  vii. ;  Migne,Pa£ro/.  Graec.  ix.  309).  In  all  these 
observances,  however,  one  feature  is  to  be  noted 
which  offers  the  greatest*  contrast  to  the 
pagan  domestic  rites,  namely,  that  they  were  not 
looked  upon  as  a  mystery  to  be  guarded  from 
the  scrutiny  of  other  families  or  races,  but  were 
readily  shared  with  others  and  the  doctrines 
they  represented  willmgly  explained,  a  spirit  of 
propagandisra  taking  the  place  of  the  exclusive- 
ness  characteristic  of  paganism. 

Another  impoi*tant  feature  in  the  Christian 
home  life  was  the  altered  position  of  the  mother 
of  the  family,  a  change  so  considerable  as  to 
bring  about  a  completely  different  conception  of 
the  relations  of  womanhood  to  society.     While 
obedience  to  her  husband  was  enjoined  as  a  duty 
upon  the  wife,  that  duty  ceased  when  it  came  in 
collision  with  one  of  a  yet  higher  order  (Justin, 
Apol:  ii.  2).     She  was  looked  upon  as  capable 
of  attaining  to  an  equal  degree  of  perfection 
(Clemens,  Strum,  iv.  19 ;  Migne,  t6.  viii.  223),  as 
his  equal  in  all  relations  (Clemens,  Paed.  i.  4 ; 
Migne,  t&.  viii.  37),  and  endowed  with  precisely 
the  same  nature  (Clemens,  Strom,  iv.  8 ;  Migne, 
•&.  viii.  213).     She  was  to  aspire  to  wisdom  in  a 
like  degree,  ^tkoao^rirdoy  otv  tcaUi  reus  yvvcu^Xv 
ifKp€pc9s  ToTs  hftpaai  (<&.  iv.  8).    While  enjoined 
to  be  a  stayer  at  home  (t&.  iv.  8;  ib,  viii.  214*), 
the  sphere  of  her  activity  in  the  domestic  circle 
was  at  once  extended  and  ennobled.     To  the 
household  industry  of  the  Roman  matron  she 
added  the  higher  function  of  instructing  her 
childrel^  (Polycarp,  ad  PhSippenses,  c.  5),  and  in 
this  relation  her  influence  was  often  of  incal- 
culable importance.   The  mothers  of  Chrysostom, 
Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Augustine,  and  Theo- 
doret,  were  mainly  instrumental  in  the  conver- 
sion of  their  sons.     Clement  of  Kome  commends 
the  Christians  at  Corinth  because  they  taught 
their  children  moderation  and  chastity,  fi^r/na 
KoX  0€fiMii  row  (^Episl,  i,  1 ;  Cotelerius,  Patres 
Aposi.  i.  147).    **Let  our  children,"  says  his 
namesake  of  Alexandria,  "  share  in  the  instruc- 
tion which  is  of  Christ "  {Strom,  iv.  17 ;  Migne, 
viii.  222).     Augustine,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to 
be  found  admitting  that  his  father,  who  was  in- 
different to  Christianity,  was  far  more  anxious 
to  see  him  accomplished  and    eloquent   than 
virtuous    and    modest  (Conf,   ii.   3).      In   the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas  (c  19)  the  writer  enjoins 
every  Christian  to  instruct  his  sons  and  daughters 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  from  their  youth  up- 
wards.   Leonidas,  the  father  of  Origen,  made 
his  son  commit  daily  to  heart  and  repeat  a  set 
portion  of  Scripture  (Euseb.  JI.  E,  vi.  2).    The 
distrust  with  which  parents  regarded  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  children  in  mixed  assemblies 
(Clemens,  Strom,  iii.  11)  was  a  reflex  of  their 
own  sense  of  danger  when  mingling  in  pagan 
society,  and  their  watchful  and  pious  care  in 
this  respect  stands  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
declaration  of  Quintilian  (1.  ii.  8)  that  the  rising 
generation  of  his  day  were  corrupted  before  they 
1  could  well  understimd  the  distinction  between 
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good  and  evil,  and,  so  far  from  being  demoralued 
07  their  schooUfeJIows,  often  broaght  the  con- 
tagkn  with  thrm  from  their  own  homea. 

The  discipline  of  the  Christian  household  was 
distinguished,  again,  by  a  spirit  of  greater 
gentleness,  the  sternne^ss  of  the  pagan  father 
towards  his  son  being  exchanged  tor  a  tone  of 
loving  admonition  (Cyprian,  Teit,  adv,  Judaeos, 
iii.  71). 

While  such  were  the  inflaences  that  prerailed 
in  his  domestic  life,  the  Christian  citizen  left 
his  home  to  pursue  his  daily  avocations  in  the 
world  inspired  by  a  teaching  which  led  him  to 
recognise  in  every  other  man  a  brother,  and 
armed  with  a  moral  code  which  was  equal  to 
every  question  of  conscience  that  mi$i;ht  arise,  a 
code  which  was,  in  the  language  of  Rousseau, 
**  always  certain,  always  true,  always  single, 
and  always  in  harmony  with  itself.  In  sm- 
gular  contrast  to  that  feeling  of  hatred  for 
foreigners  on  which  Plato  (^JienexentUf  p.  245) 
congratulates  his  fellow-citizens,  Justin  (Apol,  L 
14,  ii.  13)  expressly  notes  that  whereas  sympathy 
and  intercourse  had  before  existed  only  between 
those  who  belonged  to  the  same  nationality, 
Christianity  admitted  no  such  limitations. 
*'  We,'*  he  says,  "  who  hated  and  dntroyed  one 
another,  and  on  account  of  their  different  man- 
ners would  not  use  a  common  hearth  and  fr^ 
with  men  of  a  different  tribe,  now,  since  the 
coming  of  Christ,  live  familiarly  with  them,  and 
pray  for  our  enemies."  Even  towards  those 
who  were  not  of  the  same  faith  the  church  re- 
cognised the  obligation  of  shewing  friendship 
and  of  exchanging  friendly  offices,  "necessitas 
amicltiarum  offidorumque  gentilium  **  ^ei*t. 
de  Cultu  Fern,  ii.  11;  Migne,  i.  1329);  while  all 
alike,  young  and  old,  bond  and  free,  Greek  and 
barbarian,  were  equally  admissible  as  members 
of  the  Christian  polity  (Clemens,  Strom,  iv.  8  ; 
l^ligne,  Patrol.  Graec*  viii.  213).  The  exigencies 
of  the  state  at  this  period  forbade,  indeed,  any 
to  entertain  the  notion  of  a  general  abolition  of 
slavery  [Slavery],  but  the  Christian  could  look 
upon  the  slave  as  one  bom  by  misfortune  in  a 
condition  which,  however  pitiable,  involved  no 
religious  inequality,  and  which  he  was  bound  to 
ameliorate  by  acts  of  kindness. 

Underlying  this  new  and  greatly  enhanced 
estimate  of  man  as  an  individual,  there  was  the 
Christian  theory  of  the  sanctity  of  human  life, 
which  rested,  in  turn,  on  the  belief  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  The  procuring  of  abortion, 
regarded  among  pagan  communities  as  scarcely 
deserving  of  censure,  was  from  the  first  syittem- 
atically  denounced  by  the  church.  The  mother 
guilty  of  this  crime  was  excluded  by  a  decree  of 
the  council  of  Ancyra  (a.O.  314)  from  the  sacra- 
ment until  the  hour  of  death  [Crildben]. 
Infanticide,  and  the  exposure  of  newly-bom 
infants,  a  common  practice  under  the  empire, 
and,  according  to  St  Ambrose  {Hexaem,  v.  18), 
especially  prevalent  among  the  poor,  as  abortion 
was  more  the  practice  of  the  wealthy,  was 
shunned  by  the  Christian  oommunity  with 
horror.  *' Christians,"  says  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  Diognetus  (c.  5),  *' marry  and  beget 
children,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  they 

^  The  allusion  in  this  expression  to  s  oommunity  of 
religious  rites  is  especially  deserving  of  notice.  See 
Fustel  de  Conlanges,  La  Cite  Antique,  c  L 
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do  not  cast  away  their  offspring."  (Sec  IjM 
Lactantius,  Div.  InsU  ri.  20 ;  CW.  Theod.  XL 
xxvii.  1  and  2  ;  16.  V.  vii.  1 ;  Allard,  Ln  EaaUnei 
Chr€t.  etc.  p.  370.) 

But  while  the  conceptioo  of  social  obligations 
and  sympathies  became  thus  greatly  extended, 
in  one  particular  relation,  that  of  the  indiridaal 
citizen  to  the  dvil  power,  it  inrolred  a  different 
standard  from  that  of  paganism,  and  one  which 
was  also  somewhat  lower.  The  Christian  placed 
humanity  above  the  city,  and  repudiated  a  theory 
which  involved  the  obliteraticm  of  individual 
rights  whenever  they  came  in  conflict  with  th« 
supposed  necessities  of  the  state.  The  duties  of 
private  life,  those  of  the  man  to  himself,  to  his 
nsmily,  and  to  God,  were  now  regarded  as  para- 
mount, and  patriotism  was  no  longer  the  supreme 
duty  of  the  citizen.  The  patriotism  of  the 
pagan,  indeed,  it  has  been  truly  saki,  was  but  s 
species  of  refined  egoism  by  which  he  demanded 
Imck  with  interest  all  that  he  gave  to  the 
commonweal.  On  the  Christian  the  love  of  his 
nnghbonr  was  enjoined  as  a  principle,  a  prin- 
dpfe  which  rendered  the  interpretation  of  all 
social  duties  easy  and  intelligible  (Clem.  Rom. 
ad  Corinth.  L  49).  The  emperor  Julian  {Epist. 
49)  could  not  but  contrast  the  kiminess  of 
Chrbtians  to  strangers  with  the  ordinary  ftagan 
indiffereiice,  and  indicates  this  feature,  together 
with  the  care  shewn  by  them  for  the  tombs  o{ 
the  dead  and  their  external  dea>rnm  of  de- 
meanour, as  three  points  well  deserving  the 
Imitation  of  pagans. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  early  Christians  were 
ready  cheerfully  to  recognise  all  the  customary 
obligations  of  the  citizen  to  the  commonwealth. 
Justin,  in  addressing  the  emperor  Antoninoj 
Pius,  says,  **  We  everywhere  before  all  things 
endeavour  to  pay  tribute  and  taxes  to  those 
whom    you  appoint "  {Apol.  L    17 ;    see  also 
Tatian,  oont.  6'rt/ecos,  c  4 ;  AposL  Const,  iv.  13^ 
The  grandchildren  of  Jude,  Eusebius  tells  us 
(^E,  U.  iii.  20),  when  summoned  before  Domitian, 
pleaded  in  proof  of  their  loyalty  to  the  civil 
power  the   taxes  which   they  paid   from  their 
manual  labour,  exhibiting  their  hands  callous 
with  toil.     TertuUian  i^Apd,  c.  33)  declares  th.it 
the  Christians  are  actuated  by  a  more  reasonable 
sentiment  of  loyalty  towards  the  emperor  than 
that  of  the  pagan  community.  Origen  affirms  that 
by  their  prayers  they  render  effective  support  to 
the  imperial  cause,  ^  composing  a  sacred  annj  by 
their  intercessions  with  the  Deity  "  (oont  CVi's- 
bk.  viii.;  Migne,  TaiM,  Graac  xl  797).    Bis 
language  to  &lsns  appears  to  im^ly  that  th^v 
often  declined  civiq  offices,  but  he  justifies  such 
conduct  on  the  ground  that  in  so  doing  thej  are 
able  to  give  themselves  "  to  the  more  holy  snd 
pressing   service  of  the  church  in  sariogthe 
souls  of  men  **  (»&.). 

In  the  choice  of  a  profession  or  a  craft,  the 
Christian  was  necessarily  under  a  certain 
disadvantage  when  compared  with  his  pagas 
fellow-citixen,  from  the  dis&vour  with  which 
his  creed  was  regarded  by  the  state  00 
the  one  hand,  and  from  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  the  churcb  on  the  other.  By  ^ 
church  he  was  forbidden  to  engage  in  snj 
art  or  occupation  which  either  directly  <* 
indirectly  subserved  the  rites  ef  idcrfatrr 
(Trades).  The  profession  of  the  astrologer  or 
the  conjurer  (the  latter  at  this  period  a  frequent 
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ftod  fraitful  source  of  gain)  was  eqnally  unlaw- 
ful (Neander,  IfmkwUrdigkeiteny  &c.  i.  120).  He 
might  assume  the  profession  of  arms  when  it  had 
been  imposed  upon  him  by  the  state,  but  its 
Tolontary  adoption  was  held  to  disqualify  him 
for  Christian  communion  (Cofis^  Aegypt.  ii.  41). 
The  calling  of  an  actor  or  public  dancer  was 
altogether  forbidden  him  (Actor,  Theatre).  His 
adoption  of  that  of  a  "  grammaticos  "  or  teacher 
of  pagan  learning  was  discouraged,  partly  on 
account  of  the  character  of  the  literature  which 
he  would  be  required  to  explain  and  comment 
on,  partly  from  the  close  connexion  of  the  pro- 
fession with  the  observance  of  pagan  festivals 
and  ceremonies  (Schoolm avter).  Beyond  these 
necessary  restrictions,  his  choice  was  circum- 
scribed only  by  pagan  prejudices  against  his 
creed:  ''It  is  lawful,"  says  Clemens  (Paed, 
lii.  11 ;  Miene,  Patrol.  Oraee,  riii.  10),  "to  take 
part  in  public  affairs  (iroXirc^oxur^eu) ;  to  engage 
in  the  business  of  the  world,  provided  that  this 
be  done  honestly,  and  to  buy  and  sell,  provided 
that  one  has  but  one  price." 

Idleness  was  systematically  discouraged,  and, 
in  contrast  to  pagan  notiona,  the  dignity  of 
labour  was  upheld  and  enforced.  The  Apostolic 
Constitutions  (iv.  2)  direct  bishops  to  endeavour 
to  find  employment  for  artisans  out  of  work,  and 
especially  for  orphans.  Barnabas  enjoins  those 
to  whom  his  epistle  is  addressed  to  labour  whh 
their  hands  that  they  may  thereby  gain  for- 
giveness for  past  sins,  cit  Xdr^ffOf  rw 
iftofn-Mp  eov  (Cotelerius,  Patres  Apost.  i.  52). 
It  was,  however,  the  prevalent  theory  of  ike 
church,  at  least  from  the  4th  century,  that 
the  clergy  were  entitled  to  be  exempted  ttom 
manual  labour  (Manual  Labour). 

The  acquirement  of  wealth  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  pronounced  unlawful  by  the  church, 
but  the  teachers  of  this  period  insist  strongly 
that  when  acquired  it  should  be  devoted  to  right 
purposes;  money,  according  to  Clemens  {Qvris 
dives  taitetUTf  c  14 ;  Migne,  Patrol,  Graee,  ix. 
338),  being  an  mstrutnetUj  not  in  itself  an  end. 
If  lawfully  obtained,  whether  by  fhigality, 
enterprise,  or  inheritance,  there  was  nothing 
wrongful  in  its  mere  possession,  but  it  was  to  be 
devoted  to  charitable  purposes,  not  hoarded  in  a 
apirit  of  avarice.  It  indicates  very  significantly 
the  new  spirit  of  philanthropy  fostered  by  Chris- 
tianity, that  although  slavery  as  an  institution 
fltill  continued  to  absorb  to  but  a  slightly 
diminished  extent  the  classes  which  at  later 
thnea  appealed  mainly  to  public  charity,  acts  of 
aystematic  benevolence  on  the  part  of  the  chnrch 
Are  to  be  found  becoming  much  more  common. 
The  church  at  Rome,  in  the  3rd  century,  sup- 
ported no  less  than  1500  poor  (Enseb.  H.  E,  vi. 
43).  Nor  was  this  charity  limited  to  those  who 
had  embraced  the  Christian  faith.  The  spon- 
taneity of  this  benevolence,  as  it  presented  itself 
to  the  observation  of  Pachomius,  impressed  him 
so  deeply  as  to  bring  about  his  conversion.  A 
recent  writer  has  said,  probably  with  justice, 
that  the  care  shewn  by  Christians  for  the  un- 
fortunate and  the  poor  is  the  feature  which 
offers  the  strongest  *  point  of  contrast  to  pagan 

*  It  h«8  been  the  endeevour  of  some  writers  to  prove 
that  the  difference  In  this  relstlon  observable  between 
pagan  sad  Christian  societies  Is  to  be  referred  to  other 
Chan  religious  opinions.    The  main  foots  and  arguments 


society  in  these  times  (Schmidt,  La  Society  Chile, 
p.  351).  **  Almsgiving,"  says  Chrysostom  (in 
Matt.  Hoin.  xlix.  3),  <*  is  the  first  of  trades  for 
the- rich;"  and  Fleury  {Oevm-ee,  ed.  Blartin;  p. 
223)  traces  the  principle  of  charity  as  one  of  the 
most  proipinent  and  well-sustained  traditions  of 
the  church  firom  apostolic  times  until  the  rise  of 
monasticism. 

This  active  principle  of  charity  found  a  corre- 
sponding expression  in  the  Christian's  intercourse 
with  those  who  wer6  his  equals  or  superior  in 
station.  As,  according  to  Origen  {pontr.  Ceh. 
Praef.  c.  2),  he  preferred  to  vindicate  the. tenets 
which  he  had  embraced  rather  by  rectitude  of 
life  than  skill  In  arg^ument,  so  he  held  that  his 
sentiments  towards  his  fellow-men  were  best 
shewn  by  his  unwilllDgness  not  merely  to  do 
them  jll,  but  even  to  wish  it,  or  even  to  speak  or 
think  evil  concerning  them  (Tert.  Apol.  c.  36). 
Litigation  was  especially  avoided,  and  the 
Pauline  injunction  to  avoid  all  recourse  to  the 
pagan  tribunals  (1  Cor.  vi.  6-8)  became  a  per- 
manent tradition  in  the  church  (Cyprian,  Teet. 
oont.  JvdaeoB,  iii.  44).  **  Accustomed,"  says 
Hallam  (Middle  Ages,  c.  vii.  pt.  1),  **  to  feel  a 
strong  aversion  to  the  Imperial  tribunals^  and 
even  to  consider  a  recurrence  to  them  as  hardly 
consistent  with  their  profession,  thn  early  Chris- 
tians retained  somewhat  of  a  similar  prejudice 
even  affcer  the  establishment  of  their  religion. 
The  arbitration  of  their  bishops  still  seemed  a 
less  object i(Aiable  mode  of  settling  differences. 
And  tills  arbitratire  jurisdiction  was  powerfully 
supported  by  a  law  of  Constantine,  which  directed 
the  civil  magistrate  to  enforce  the  execution  of 
episcopal  awards."  The  church  itself  inculcated 
the  practice  (Apost.  Const,  ii.  45 ;  Cotelerius,  i. 
246),  and  no  circumstance  tended  more  effectually 
to  strengthen  the  influence  of  the  clergy  than 
this  habitual  reference  of  all  matters  in  dispute 
among  the  Christians  themselves  to  the  arbitra- 
ment of  their  pwtors. 

In  his  personal  habits,  the  Christian  was 
taught  to  practise  moderation,  all  ostentation 
being  systematically  avoided.  His  diet  was  to  be 
simple,  and  temperance  both  in  tating  and  drink- 
ing were  strictly  enjoined  upon  him.  Boys  and 
girls,  says  Clemens,  should  not  touch  wine,  but 
ought  &ir^;i^f (fdoi  rov  ipapftdKOv  ro^ov  (Paed,  ii. 
2;  Migne,  Patrol.  Oraec.  Viii.  65).  Minudns 
Felix  (Octav,  c  31 ;  Migne,  iiL  46)  contrasts  the 
moderation  and  modesty  of  the  Christians  at 
their  banquets  with  the  licence  and  excess 
customary  amohg  the  heathen.  The  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  Diognetus  speaks  of  the  Christians 
as  ^  living  in  the  flesh  and  not  after  the  flesh  " 
(c  5),  and  even  the  feasts  held  in  honour  of  the 
emperor  appear  to  hare  been  shunned  by  them 
(Tert.  Apol.  c.  35).  The  usual  accompaniment 
of  the  banquet — the  revel  (or  kA/ms)  with  its 
lascivious  dances  and  wanton  songs — was,  of 
course,  equally  to  be  avoided  (Clemens,  Paed.  ii. 
4 ;  Migne,  (b.  viii.  70).  In  the  matter  of  dress  it 
is  evident  that  the  earlier  Christians  affected  no 
peculiarity,  the  language  of  the  writers  of  the 
period  (see  Drbbs)  appearing  rather  to  imply 
that  they  followed  too  closely  the  fashion  of  the 


bearing  on  the  question  are  to  be  found  In  Lecky,  Hitt, 
<lfMoraU,iL  T8~84 ;  Wallon,  SisL  dt  rEselavage^  tv.  11 ; 
111.  398,  note  88 ;  Havet,  Let  OrigiMS  du  (Hiristianitwu, 
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times.  Even  Clemens  (PaedL  iii.  11),  while 
condemning  uudne  laxory  and  efleminacy,  says 
that  "  the  wearing  of  gold  ornaments  and  soft 
raiment  is  not  altogether  to  be  condemned,  bnt 
only  an  undue  fondness  for  such  attire,"  and  he 
quoUs  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  tu.  31).  Tertnlliao, 
hewever  (de  Cult.  Ftm,  ii.  11),  seems  to  imply 
that  among  females  the  convert  to  the  faith  was 
distingniahed  by  greater  sobriety  of  appareU 

In  the  furniture  of  his  house  the  Christian 
was  to  aim  at  simplicity.  **  The  use  of  gold  and 
silver  vessels,"  says  Clemens  (Paed,  ii.  8),  "is 
vain  and  idle,  a  mere  illusion  of  the  eye.  The 
superfluous  possession  of  such  wealth  evokes 
envy,  it  is  hard  to  acquire,  hard  to  keep,  and 
ill-adapted  for  use."  Silver  plates  and  goblets, 
tripods  of  cedar,  ebony,  or  ivory,  bedsteads  with 
gold  and  silver  feet,  purple  curtains,  &c.,  are 
enumerated  by  him  as  tokens  of  undue  luxury, 
which  the  Christian  should  not  possess. 

Works  of  art  adorned  with  representations  of 
the  deities  of  the  pagan  mythology  would  of 
course  be  banished  from  the  Christian  household, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  during  the 
tint  two  centuries  the  tendency  to  asceticism 
among  Christian  communities  led  to  an  undue 
depreciation  of  art,  especially  in  sculpture  and 
ornament.  Buonarotti  {de  Vitru  CoemHerviiibua ; 
Mamachi,  i.  249)  attributes  to  this  fact  the 
compnrative  rudeness  of  the  devices  on  the 
Christian  tombs  (Hefele,  Beitrage^  i.  26). 

In  the  question  of  lawful  recreation  and 
amusements,  the  broad  principle  laid  down  by 
Cyprian,  that  the  scriptural  code  forbade  the 
Christian  to  untnns  what  it  was  unlawful  for 
him  to  do — *'  Prohlbuit  enim  spectari  quod  pro- 
hibuit  geri  "  {de  Spectac.  c.  4 ;  Mig^iu,  iv.  340) — 
aflbrded  safe  and  intelligible  guidance.  The 
sanguinary  gladiatorial  conflicts  which  so  de- 
lighted every  class  in  those  tfnes  were  a 
.  spectacle  altogether  unlawful.  **  if,"  says  Ter- 
tullian,  **  we  can  maintain  that  cruelty,  impiety, 
and  barbarity  are  lawful,  let  us  to  the  amphi- 
theatre "  {de  Spectac  c.  19).  "  What  vileness," 
says  Clemens,  *'  is  there  which  is  not  exhibited 
.  in  the  theatre  ?  .  .  .  They  who,  from  the  un- 
cleanness  of  their  own  hearts,  take  pleasure 
therein,  transfer  the  representations  they  have 
witnessed  to  their  own  homes**  {Paed.  iii.  11; 
Migne,  Series  Oraec.  viii.  109). 

Of  the  isolation  in  which,  according  to  some 
writers,  the  primitive  Christians  passed  their 
lives  (Renan,  St.  Paid,  p.  562),  few  signs  are 
observable  in  the  3rd  century.  **  The  Apostolical 
Constitutions,"  says  Blunt  (^«rs<  Three  Christian 
Centurii's,  p.  311),  "abound  in  provisions  for  a 
mixed  population  of  Christian  and  heathen 
thrown  into  the  most  intimate  civic  and  social 
relations."  Christians  are  not  unfrequently  14 
be  found  holding  high  public  oflice  and  even 
important  positions  at  court.  The  Christian 
father  of  St.  Basil  was  one  of  the  most  influential 
citizens  in  Pont  us.  Eusebius  {E.  H.  vi.  28) 
states  that  in  the  household  of  Alexander 
Sevems,  whose  mother,  Julia  Mammaea,  be- 
friended Christianity,  they  were  numerously 
represented.  Theonas,  bishop  of  Alexandria 
(a.d.  282--}00),  writing  to  Lucian,  who  held  high 
office  in  the  court  of  Constantine  Chlorus,  gives 
■  him  detailed  advice  respecting  his  conduct  in  this 
ditficult  position :  he  was  to  practise  impartial 
justice  to  rich  and  poor,  never  to  grant  access  to 


the  emperor  for  a  bribe,  to  be  courteous,  bene- 
volent, and  modest  on  all  occasions,  and  especially 
to  obey  and  serve  the  emperor  himself  with  the 
utmost  fidelity,  so  long  as  in  so  doing  he  vas 
not  involved  in  a  breach  of  religious  dutv 
{BMioth,  PP,  Gallandi,  iv.  69,  70).  "If  s 
Christian  was  appointed  librarian,  he  wis  to 
take  good  care  not  to  shew  any  contempt  for 
secular  knowledge  and  the  ancient  writers.  He 
was  advised  to  make  himself  fismiliar  with  the 
poeta,  philosophers,  orators,  and  historians  of 
classical  literature,  and  while  discussing  their 
writings  to  take  inddenial  opportunities  of  re- 
commending the  Scriptures,  etc"  (Newman, 
ArianSy  p.  68).  Notwithstanding,  however,  manj 
and  eminent  exceptions,  it  is  evident  that  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  converts  to  Christianity 
during  the  first  three  centuries  was  drawn  from 
the  humbler  classes  of  society.  To  Celsns,  who 
made  it  a  matter  of  reproach,  that  the  new  faith 
appealed  to  and  was  embraced  by  the  moet 
illiterate  and  simple  of  mankind,  Origen  contents 
himself  with  the  general  reply  that  Christianity 
was  essentially  catholic  in  character,  and,  while 
receiving  accessions  from  all  parts,  did  oot 
exclude  the  young,  the  uneducated,  and  thealare 
(Origen,  c  CeU,  iii  44;  Migne,  Patrol.  Graee.  xl 
476). 

Although  the  foregoing  outline  is  liable  to  the 
objection  that  the  picture  it  presents  is  derired 
rather  from  the  precepts  which  we  find  laid  dowi 
by  the  authorities  of  the  church  than  from  facta 
in  the  actual  lives  of  the  early  Chrbtians  them- 
selves, there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that 
precept  and  practice  in  these  ages  were  in  cl<»er 
agreement  than  perhaps  at  any  subsequent 
period  of  church  history.  The  observation  of 
Milman  {Lat  Christianity,  bk.  L  c  2),  that 
"early  Christianity  cannot  be  justly  estimated 
from  its  writers,"  is  applicable  ^rather  to  the 
polemical  character  of  many  of  their  treatises^ 
a  feature  which  in  no  way  detracts  from  the 
value  of  the  didactic  literature  of  the  age,  or 
the  preaumptioD  therein  afforded  of  large  sod 
increasing  communities,  like  that  at  Rome, 
growing  into  power  and  importance  amid  qoiet 
obscurity  and  the  practice  of  a  genuine  though 
retiring  Christianity.  The  impression  which  the 
very  imperfect'  data  that  remain  to  us  sre 
calculated  to  produce — the  heroism  of  those  vho 
from  time  to  time  were  compelled  to  attest  the 
sincerity  of  their  convictions  by  encountering 
martyrdom — ^the  reluctant  admiration  which  the 
lives  and  tenets  of  the  Christians  eridentlr 
excited  in  the  minds  of  the  less  prejndidal 
observers  among  the  pagan  party — all  combine  tx> 
prove  that  the  natural  recoil  from  the  exce&ir« 
demoralisation  of  society  under  the  empire 
uniting  with  the  lofty  teaching  of  the  new  fiuth 
brought  about  a  very  high  standard  of  pnctical 
morality. 

Alre&dy,  however,  there  were  evidences  of  s 
consideraoie  decline  from  the  primitive  simplidtT 
and  earnestness.  Cyprian  contrasts  the  Icke- 
warmness  of  the  church  in  Africa  with  the  ^ 
of  the  apostolic  age,  when  believers  sold  their 
possessions  and  gave  them  to  the  |KK>r :  *^  Nov. 
he  says,  '*  we  give  not  even  tenths  from  oar 
patrimony,  and  when  the  Lord  bids  us  sell,  ve 
buy  and  store  *'  {de  Unit,  c  24 ;  Migne,  iv.  20  >> 
In  another  passage  he  says  that  long  immoniij 
from  persecution  had  brought  about  a  gnat 
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decline  in  religious  observance  (**  iraditam  nobis 
discipliQam  pax  longa  comiperat "),  and  he  looks 
upon  the  trial  of  the  church  under  Decius  as 
dirinely  designed  to  restore  her  "fallen  and 
almost  unconscious  condition  "  (de  LapaiSy  c.  5  ; 
Migne,  iv.  182).  He  cites  as  evidence  not  merely 
the  increasing  .tendency  to  money-getting  and 
avarice,  but  also  the  frequent  marriages  of 
Christians  with  pagans  (t&.  c.  6). 

(II.)  That  Christianity  deteriorated  in  genuine- 
ness and  earnestness  soon  after  its  recognition 
by  the  state  and  its  profession  by  saccessive 
emperors,  is  a  generally  admitted  fact  (Baur, 
Die  Ckristl,  KinAe,  ii.  287  ;  Pressens^  Eist.  dea 
troii  f/remier8  SUcfea  de  VEgliae  chr&,  vol.  v. ; 
Schmidt,  La  SocUt^Citriie,  &c.  p.  484).  Its  very 
existence,  it  has  been  observed,  was  threatened 
by  the  vast  numerical,  but  merely  nominal 
accessions  to  its  ranks  (Hirscher,  Die  ChrietL 
Moral,  ed.  1851,  i.  47>  The  fathers  of  the  4\h 
century  themselves  frequently  admit  and  deplore 
the  degeneracy  of  their  age  when  contrasted 
with  apostolic  times.  Chrysostom  speaks  of  the 
large  numbers  of  professed  Christians  in  his  day 
whose  sole  religious  observance  consisted  in 
coming  to  church  once  or  twice  in  the  year — 
&ra^  rov  irtavrav  ti  9c^cpor  rap*  ^fuy  ^otrwvTo, 
(de  Bapt,  Chri8t%,c  1 ;  Migne,  Patrol,  Oraec,  xlix. 
364).  Augustine  laments  over  the  numerous 
defections  in  his  flock,  and  compares  the  body  of 
the  church  to  a  corpse.  Those  who  make  a  pro- 
fession of  religion,  he  says,  are  often  influenced  by 
unworthy  motives :  this  man  has  a  lawsuit,  and 
seeks  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  clergy  that 
they  may  interest  themselves  in  hi:«  behalf; 
another  takes  refuge  in  the  church  from  a 
powerful  foe  ;  another  seeks  to  gain  a  friend,  to 
accomplish  a  marriage,  or  to  evade  some  respon- 
sibility, '*ut  aliquam  pressuram  hnjus  saeculi 
evadat  "  (mJoh.  Evang,  Tract,  xxvi.  10  ;  Migne, 
xxxT.  1600 ;  Serm,  xlvii.  17  ;  Migne,  xxxviii.  306). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  few  who  sought  to  lesd 
a  really  Christian  life  were  often  subjected  to 
persecution  and  ridicule  by  the  rest  (in  I's,  90, 
Serfn,\,^\  Migne,  xxxvii.  1352).  Maximus  of 
Turin  compares  the  absence  of  charity  and  good 
works  in  his  day  with  the  zeal  of  the  apostolic 
age.  So  far  from  collecting  monev  to  lay  it  at 
the  apostles'  feet,  the  Christians  of  his  day,  he 
says,  are  to  be  seen  dragging  the  victims  of  their 
extortion  from  the  feet  of  the  priests.  If  true 
wealth  consists  in  good  works  (1  Tim.  vi.  18), 
he  fears  that  a  wealthy  man  is  scarcely  to  be 
found  **  in  coetu  nostro  "  (Horn.  94 ;  Migne,  Ivii. 
321). 

That,  as  soon  as  Christianity  had  been  taken 
under  the  protection  and  patronage  of  the 
emperor,  large  numbers  should  have  professed 
its  tenets  from  no  better  motives  than  those  of 
self-interest  and  policy  i:f  sufficiently  intelligible ; 
but  it  is  necessary  also  to  take  into  account 
other  causes  which  at  this  period  acted  with 
considerable  potency,  and  in  a  direction  unfavour- 
able to  morality  and  simplicity  of  life.  Among 
these  the  most  important  appear  to  have  been — 

(1)  The  removal  of  the  capital  to  Constanti' 
ncpls.  By  this  important  change  the  imperial 
citurt  was  brought  directly  under  the  euervaiing 
Influences  of  Oriental  habits  and  customs,  and  as 
the  result  there  prevailed  amonz  the  upper 
daases  of  society  an  amount  of  luxury  iind 
effemiaacy  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the 


empire.  '*  The  manners  of  the  East,*'  observes 
Milman  (Hiet,  of  Christianity^  bk.  iv.  c.  1^ 
''were  too  strong  for  the  religion.  With  the 
first  Christian  emperor  commenced  that  Oriental 
ceremonial,  which  it  might  almost  seem  that, 
rebuked  by  the  old  liberties  of  Rome,  the 
imperial  despot  would  not  assume  till  he  ha4 
founded  another  capital."  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
describes  the  court  at  the  accession  of  Julian  as 
**  vitiorum  omnium  seminarium  "  (bk.  xxii.  c.  4). 
With  the  latter  half  of  the  century  this  evil  is 
to  be  seen  spreading  not  only  in  the  East,  but 
also  in  Rome  and  throughout  Italy.  The  sermons 
of  Chrysostom,  Maximus  of  Turin,  and  Theodoret, 
and  the  letters  of  Jerome  and  Augustine  plainly 
shew  that  luxury  and  dissipation,  with  their 
usual  concomitants  of  avarice  and  inordinate 
love  of  money-getting,  were  at  this  period  the 
most  flagrant  vices  of  society — vices  against 
which  the  teachers  of  the  church  were  engaged 
in  a  continual  struggle,  though  with  very  im- 
perfect success. 

(2)  The  rise  of  numerous  sects  and  the  a&sor6- 
ing  attention  given  to  controversial  theology^  which 
affected  more  directly  the  doctrinal  teaching  of 
the  age.  Ammianus  describes  the  highways  in 
the  reign  of  Constantius  as  thronged  by  bishops 
urging  their  way  to  the  difi*erent  synods  intent 
on  '*  reducing  the  whole  sect  to  their  particular 
opinions  "  (bk.  xxi.  c.  16).  Hilary  of  Poitiers, 
the  distinguished  opponent  of  the  Arians,  laments 
that  there  are  ''as  many  creeds  as  opinions 
among  men,  as  many  doctrines  as  inclinations, 
and  as  many  sources  of  blasphemy  as  faults" 
(ad  Constant,  ii.  4 ;  Migne,  ji,  545),  and  he  affirms 
that  the  ten  provinces  of  Asia  are  nearly  all 
Arian  (de  Synodis,  c.  63).  Padan  declares  that 
the  simple  enumeration  of  the  different  sects  of 
Christianity  at  this  time  would  suffice  to  fill  a 
huge  volume  (Migne,  xiii.  1053).  When  Julian 
essayed  to  establish  the  principle  of  religious 
equality  in  the  relations  of  the  state  to  these 
contending  sects,  their  fierceness,  says  Ammianus, 
appeared  to  him  to  surpass  that  of  the  wild 
beasts  towards  man  (bk.  xxii.  c  5).  Of  the 
extent  to  which  these  disputes  affected  and 
stirred  all  classesiof  society,  a  good  illustration 
is  afforded  in  the  thirty-second  oration  of  Gregory 
of  Nazianzum.  He  says  elsewhere  that  the  dis- 
putes generated  by  the  Eunomians  made  the 
market  places  ring,  disturbed  every  banquet,  and 
penetrated  even  to  the  women's  chambers  (Crat. 
27  ;  Migne,  Patrol,  Oraeo,  xzxvi.  488).  Augus- 
tine deplores  the  fact  that  while  the  pagans 
worship  many  gods  without  quarrelling.  Chris- 
tians who  worship  but  one  God  are  unable  to 
remain  in  unity  (SemL  de  Utilit,  jejtm,  c  7 , 
Migne,  xl.  712). 

(H)  Importance  attached  to  formal  religious 
observances.  As  the  result  of  this  excessive 
attention  to  obscure  questions  in  theology, 
dogmatic  belief  began  to  be  looked  upon  as  of 
greater  importance  than  virtuous  conduct ;  while 
conduct  itself  was  conceived  in  too  mechanical  a 
spirit — almsgiving,  fatsting,  and  praying  at  stated 
hours  being  the  virtues  most  strongly  im.ibted  on 
(Baur,  Die  Christl.  Kirche,  ii.  289).  Augustine 
expressly  says  that  these  are  the  most  meritorious 
actions  in  this  life  (in  Ps,  42;  Serm,  ix.  11). 
'♦  Three  things,"  says  Leo  the  Great  (Serm.  xil.  4), 
"there  are  which  mos^  of  all  appertain  to 
godly  action — praying,  fasting,  and  aimsgiviag;^," 
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Penance  was  imposed  hy  the  church  for  com- 
paratively small  offences,  and  the  canons  of 
nameroas  councils  shew  a  tendency  to  enforce 
a  discipline  which,  although  perhaps  productive 
of  greater  outward  decorum,  cannot  but  have 
•xereised  an  enervating  influence  on  the  higher 
conceptions  of  morality. 

(4)  EtUumvdd  distinctiona  heiufeen  the  monastic 
and  ecclesiastical  crdern  and  the  laity.  Notwith- 
standing the  many  examples  offered  by  monas- 
ticism  in  its  earlier  stages  of  self-denying  virtue 
and  saintly  life,  its  influence  on  society  at  large 
was  certainlv  of  a  tomewhat  mixed  character, 
attracting  ndrairation  among  the  majority  of  a 
life  which  they  were  unable  to  imitate,  and  thus, 
as  Gieseler  observes,  familiiirisinff  society  with 
the  notion  of  a  '^  higher  and  a  Tower  order  of 
Tirtne  "  {Ktrehengesch.  vi.  104).  It  is  again  at 
leasit  doubtful  whether  the  greatly  advanced 
coBoeption  of  the  priestly  office  that  now  began 
to  prevail  tended  to  raise  the  moral  tone  of 
society  at  large.  The  clergy  were  regarded  as  a 
class  exclusively  devoted  to  religious  duties, 
whose  works  of  supererogation  might  avail  on 
behalf  of  others.  EnsebiuK  describes  the  clerical 
and  lay  elements  as  constituting  the  two  great 
divisions  of  society,  of  which  the  former,  seeking 
neither  for  marriage,  nor  children,  nor  wealth, 
is  devoted  to  appeasing  the  Deity  both  on  their 
own  behalf  and  that  of  their  fellow-Christians 
{Detn.  Evang.  \,  6 ;  Higne,  xxii.  29,  30).  No 
humiliation  or  punishment  was  regarded  by  them 
with  so  much  dread  as  that  whereby  they  were 
degraded  into  the  position  of  laymen  (Milman, 
Hist,  of  ChristioMty,  bk.  iv.  &  1). 

(5)  Deifcneracif  of  the  dcrgy.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  increased  attention  paid  to  organization 
and  to  ritual,  the  morality  of  the  clergy  was 
exposed  to  no  ordinary  temptations  by  their 
growing  power  and  wealth,  and  especially  by 
the  right  which  the  church  acquired  under 
Constantine  of  holding  landed  property  and 
inheriting  it  by  bequest.  The  practice  that  now 
began  to  prevail  of  making  the  clergy  the 
ordinary  dispensers  of  charity,  was  also  pro- 
ductive of  frequent  abuse.  A  law  of  Valen- 
tmian  I.  (Cod^Theod.  XVI.  iT.  27,  28)  declares 
all  bequests  and  donations  to  ecclesiastics  null 
and  void.  **  Charioteers,  actors,  and  harlots,"  says 
Jerome,  ^  yea  even  pagan  priests,  may  receive 
what  a  Christian  priest  may  not ;  I  complain  not 
on  behalf  of  the  church,  but  I  blush  for  those 
who  have  made  this  law  necessary  **  {Epist.  52  ; 
Migne,  xxii.  261).  Chrysostom  advises  his 
hearers  to  distribute  their  alms  themselves,  and 
not  through  the  agency  of  a  priest  or  deacon 
(Thierry,  5.  JO^me,  p.  17). 

Other  causes  might  be  enumerated,  but  the 
foregoing  may  safely  be  assigned  as  those  which 
appear  to  have  operated  with  the  greatest 
potency  when  tested  by  the  social  phenomena  of 
the  4th  and  5th  centuries.  The  period  ▲.D.  350- 
400  has  indeed  been  indicated  as  that  when  the 
greatest  luxury  known  in  ancient  times  pre- 
railed,  and  whatever  may  be  the  feature  of 
society  selected,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise, 
even  among  those  communities  which  enjoyed 
the  most  enlightened  spiritual  instruction  of  the 
time  and  afforded  the  most  eminent  examples  of 
the  Christian  virtues,  the  demoralising  effects  of 
this  influence.  In  the  4th  century,  the  ostentation 
and  lolury  that  prevailed  among  the  Christians 


excited  the  surprise  even  of  the  pagan  party, 
and  Chrysostom  reminds  his  hearers  how  much 
more  effective  is  practice  than  precept :  ^  when 
they"  (the  pagans),  he  says,  **see  us  building 
splendid  palaces  and  baths,  laying  out  gardens, 
and  purchasing  estates,  they  cannot  believe  that 
we  are  looking  forward  to  dwelling  in  another 
City  "  (l/<m.  xii.  in  Matt ;  Migne,  PatroL  Graac 
Ivii.  208).  The  view  that  the  frivolity  and  dis- 
sipation engender^  by  this  excessive  luxury  are 
to  be  looked  upon  as  mainly  characteristic  of 
those  who,  while  giting  a  formal  assent  to 
Christianity,  really  retained  the  habits  and  tastes 
of  paganism,  is  not  altogether  borne  out  by  the 
facts.  Zosimus  (iv.  83)  does  not  hesitate  to 
accuse  even  Theodosius  of  culpable  effeminacy ; 
and  the  sons  of  Theodosius  were  conspicuous  /or 
the  oriental  splendour  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded, and  the  gorgeous  attire  which  attracted 
the  admiration  of  the  vulgar  to  their  person 
(Mtiller,  de  Genio,  etc,  Aevi  Theodos.  p.  10).  The 
language  of  Synesius  at  the  court  of  Arcadius 
attests  the  existence  of  a  moral  degeneracy  at 
the  imperial  court  which  the  philosopher  and 
the  Christian  alike  condemned  (Migne,  Pc'fr. 
Graec.  Ixvi.  1075-90).  The  governors  of  the 
provinces,  Eutropius,  Ruflnus,  and  Andronicus, 
were  as  corrupt,  as  rapacious,  and  as  cruel  ss 
Verres.  Milman  characterises  the  life  of  the 
aristocracy  as  "exhibiting  the  pomp  and  pro- 
digality of  a  high  state  of  civilization  with  none 
of  its  ennobling  or  humanizing  effects  "  (Z^tst.  of 
Oiristiamty,  bk.  ir.  c.  1).  Ambrose  describes 
the  holders  of  high  public  oflices  as  seeking  to 
gain  the  popular  favour  by  instituting  games  in 
the  circus,  performances  in  the  theatre,  and 
exhibiting  gladiatorial  combats  (de  Offidis  Minid. 
ii.  21 ;  Migne,  xvi.  13  H.  In  another  passage  he 
savs  that  the  regard  for  wealth  has  taken  snch 
a  hold  of  men  that  none  but  the  rich  are  had  in 
honour  (tft.  ii.  26 ;  iii.  6).  Asterius,  bishop  of 
Amasea  in  Pontus,  remonstrates  with  his  hearen 
on  their  abandonment  of  ''all  care  for  virtue 
and  the  welfare  of  their  souls;"  he  describes 
them  as  devoting  themselves  entirely  t4>  the  par- 
suit  of  gain  and  to  lounging  about  the  market 
places ;  he  depicts  the  luxury  of  their  banquets, 
— the  attendants,  wine-bearers,  butlers,  musi- 
cians, dancing  girls,  flute-players,  buffoons 
(7«Aa>roiro(ousX  parasites, — and  then  asks,  ^'  How 
many  poor  are  wronged  in  order  to  provide  this 
luxury  ?  How  many  orphans  are  maltreated 
(Kovdv\((oyrcu)t  How^  many  widows  made  to 
weep  ? "  (Migne,  Patrol.  Graec.  xl.  170).  Per- 
haps however  the  most  sinister  feature  is  that 
he  declares  that  many  seek  to  be  well  spoken 
of  by  slave-dealers.  In  his  sermon  on  Dives  aisi 
Lazarus,  he  describes  the  prevailing  extravagance 
in  dress — a  feature  alqiost  invariably  indioilive 
of  a  low  standard  of  public  morality.  Some 
wove  into  the  material  of  their  costume  repre- 
sentations of  wild  animals  and  hunting  scenes, 
which  excited  the  w^onder  even  of  the  childreo 
in  the  street,  who  would  follow  pointing  at  tbe 
wearers.  The  more  pious  selected  subjects  ia 
sacred  history,  ttfe  miracles,  &c  (t6.  xl.  16<>-170) 
The  clergy  shared  in  this  form  of  degeneracr. 
Jerome  describes  the  young  deacons  at  Rome  si 
appearing  in  public  with  their  hair  curled  like 
that  of  actors,  perfumed,  and  wearing  rings  oa 
their  Angers,  going  from  palace  to  palace,  aod 
I  there  singing  love-songs  or  declaiming  comedks» 
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ftnd  leaving  with  their  hands  fuU  of  gold  {EpitL 
22;  Migne,  xxii.  112). 

The  arouBements  most  in  Togae  exhibited  the 
same  tendencies.  **  Paganism,'*  as  Osanam  tmly 
observes,  **  made  its  last  stand  as  associated  with 
these  **  (Citiiiaatim  m  the  Fifth  Cmtvry,  i.  89> 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  asserts  of  the  lower 
orders  that  the  Circus  Maximus  was  at  once 
^  their  temple,  their  dwelling,  their  place  of 
assembly,  and  the  centre  of  idl  their  desires " 
(bk.  xxviiL  4).  Gambling  was  a  vice  especially 
prevalent,  and  tended  materially  to  check  all 
nabits  of  thriftiness  (Thierry,  iSK.  t/ifr^me,  i.  4). 
At  the  council  of  Laodioea  (a.d.  S20)  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  enact  that  Christians  attend- 
ing marriage  feasts  ought  neither  to  dance  nor 
leap — fiaXXiCtof  1^  ipx^^^^^  (Hansi,  Oono,  ii. 
574);  the  clergy  are  also  directed  to  retire 
before  the  plays  (B^mpleu)  have  commenced,  a 
direction  which  evidently  implies  that  such  per- 
formances were  oommon  on  such  oooasions  among 
the  laity. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  degeneracy,  religious 
duties  and  the  sacraments  were  neglected.  Leo 
the  Great  (de  Vooat.  Gmtium,  ii.  33)  says  that 
eren  the  rite  of  baptism  was  deferred  by  manv 
untU  they  found  themselves  in  %ome  great  peril. 
Other  observances,  such  as  the  ''Agapae"  or 
feasts  at  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  were  degraded 
into  occasions  of  shameful  excess. 

The  widespread  belief  in  magic  (Maoic), 
whether  we  look  upon  it  as  a  relic  of  •paganism 
(Paganism,  Sdbtival  of),  or  as  fostered  by 
new  Oriental  influences,  shews  how  imperfect 
was  the  Christianity  of  the  time.  Augustine, 
on  presenting  to  his  congregation  in  church  a 
*'  mathematicus  "  who  had  embraced  Christianity 
and  bad  come  forward  prepared  to  bum  his 
booksi,  implies  that  he  had  duped  many  Chria- 
tians, — **  Quam  muHis  eum  putatis  Christisnis 
nnmmoe  abstulisse?"  (m  JPaoL  Ixi. ;  Mtgne, 
xxxvL  748). 

The  laxity  that  pervaded  married  life  is  to  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  restrictions  placed 
by  Constantiae  on  divorce  {Cod.  Theod,  III.  xvi. 
1)  were  almost  abrogated  under  Honorius  (ift. 
III.  xvi.  2);  and  Asterius  declares  that  men 
changed  their  wives  as  often  as  their  clothes,  and 
prepared  fresh  marriage  chambers  as  readily  ss 
booths  at  a  fair  (Migne,  Patr,  Graeo,  xl.  227> 

Zosimus  (iv.  28,  33)  supports  the  severest 
strictures  of  the  Fathers,  declaring  that  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  court  penetrated  through  every 
grade  of  society,  and  that  all  order  and  decency 
were  disregarded  in  the  gratification  of  appetite 
and  indolence— a  condition  of  society  which,  in 
the  view  of  Gibbon  (iii.  404)  resulted,  not  from 
the  overflowing  prosperity  of  the  empire,  but 
from  "that  indolent  despair  which  enjoys  the 
present  hour,  and  declines  the  thought  of  futu- 
rity." If  indeed  we  note  that  the  writers  above 
quoted^ — from  Ammianus,  who  died  towards  the 
close  of  the  4th  ceatury,  to  Leo  who  died  in  461, 
*— represent  both  fiagan  and  Christian  opinion, 
and  also  depict  society  as  it  existed  in  the  moat 
important  proviaoes  both  of  the  Eastern  and  the 
Westem  empire,  the  **  discretion  "  which  Milman 
recommends  in  estimating  the  morality  of  the 
thnes  from  the  w^Hiogs  of  the  Fathers,  will  not 
prevent  us  from  concluding  that  the  impression 
oonveyed  is,  on  the  whole,  correct ;  nor  can  it 
be  a  matter  for  surprise  that  numy  Christians 


should  have  sought  to  escape  from  the  inflnenet 
of  so  much  general  corruption  by  retiring  into 
almost  complete  seclusion  from  society.  The 
lives  of  St.  Basil  and  his  mother  and  sister 
at  Annesi,  of  Asella,  and  of  IMarcella  at  her 
mansion  in  the  suburbs  of  Rome,  described  by 
Jerome  (Epigt,  24»  38;  Migne,  xxii.  129,  175), 
that  of  Jerome  himself^  that  of  Paulinus  at  Nola, 
may  all  be  looked  upon  as  indications  of  a  grow* 
ing  sentiment  which  found  more  formal  express 
sion  in  monasticism. 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  evidence  every* 
where  presented  of  a  great  decline  from  the 
standard  of  Christian  practice  in  earlier  times, 
there  yet  appears  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant 
us  in  ascribing  to  Christianity  the  influences 
which  mainly  averted  the  entire  demoralisation 
of  society,  and  ultimately  brought  about  its 
reorganisation.  Features  are  still  to  be  discerned 
whidi  contrast  favourably  with  the  best  morality 
of  pagan  communities  in  any  age.  Infanticide 
and  the  expeeure  of  offspring  continued  to  be 
persistently  denounced,  and  were  to  a  great 
extent  successfully  repressed  by  the  church 
(Chrysostom,  t»  ittud:  FUhts  ex  ae  nihil  facU, 
Mam,  4).  The  dignity  of  labour  began  to  be 
in  some  degree  recognised,  and  industry  to  be 
associated  with  freedom  (Wallon,  Bid,  de  CEaela^ 
tfige,  iii.  92 ;  Guisot,  Hixt,  de  la  CwUiaat  i.  52)l 
Chrysostom  declares  that  laborious  poverty  is 
preferable  to  indolent  wealth  (m  /.  Cor,  Hem. 
xxxiv.  5).  The  rights  and  social  position  of 
women  continued  to  be  respected,  and  were  care^ 
fttlly  protected  by  the  legislator  (WomemX 

The  principle  of  universal  benevolence  was 
more  systematically  recognised,  and  Ambrose 
(de  Offic  Uismi.\\\.  7)  denouaces  the  traditional 
custom  of  expelling  aliens  from  the  city  when 
£simine  appeared  to  be  impending.  Asterius, 
while  censuring  the  selfish  luxury  of  the  age, 
affirms  that  the  man  who  can  look  upon  ethers 
suffering  from  hunger  9r  disease  without  beiag 
moved  gives  the  lie  to  his  human  nature  (Mign^ 
FaJbroi.  Qraeo.  xl.  I71)«  The  letters  of  Theodoret 
relating  to  Celestiacus,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Car- 
thage, who  had  been  compelled  to  flee  from  that 
city  on  its  capture  by  the  Vandals  in  489,  with 
the  loss  of  all  his  possessions,  afibrd  a  picture  in 
pleasing  relief  to  these  times.  Celestiacus  had 
been  emineat  both  ibr  his  virtues  and  for  his 
hospitality,  and  Theodoret  (at  that  time  bishop 
of  Cyrrhus)  describes  the  Christian  fortitude  with 
which  he  bears  his  heavy  misfortune,  and  in  a 
series  of  letters  of  introduction  recommends  him 
to  the  sympathy  of  Demnus,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
and  other  of  the  chief  men  of  that  city  (Migne, 
Patrol,  Qraee.  Ixxxiii.  1090-1096). 

It  is,  in  faet^  in  the  virtues  and  abilities  ef 
the  eminent  men  wha  at  this  period  adorned  the 
episcopate,  that  wS  recognise  the  element  to 
which  society  owed  its  preserratiea,  and  roand 
whieh  it  was,  to  a  great  extent,  subsequently 
reorganized.  **The  bishop,*'  says  Gibbon  (iv. 
d6X  ^  was  the  perpetual  censor  of  the  morals  of 
his  people."  *^The  religious  heads  of  the  com- 
munities," says  Milman  (bk.  it,  e.  1),  '^were 
the  supreme  and  universally  recognised  arbiteiH 
in  all  the  transactions  of  life."  As  church  dls* 
dpline  acquired  greater  definiteness,  from  the 
enactments  of  numerous  eounoils,  the  episcopal 
influence  made  itself  more  effectively  felt  The 
bishop  often  oonfronted  the  civil  power  with  % 
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courage  and  authority  to  wbich  th«  latter  found 
it  expedient  to  yield.  Ambrose  at  Milan,  Gregory 
at  Naxianzum,  Synesins  at  Ptolemals,  Deogratias 
at  Carthage,  Leo  and  Gregory  the  Great  at  Rome, 
are  instances  which  may  be  considerably  multi- 
plied at  this  period. 

In  proportion  to  the  sodal  and  political  autho- 
rity of  the  bishop  was  the  influence  which  he 
exerted  as  a  teacher  of  morality,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  these  centuries  was  often  iingularly  en- 
lightened and  humane.  No  more  judicious  and 
effective  rebukes  of  supcntition  can  well  be 
cited,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  sermons  of 
Afaximus  of  Turin  (Paoanibm,  stJRViVAL  of). 
The  arguments  by  which  Asterius  of  Amasea 
enforces  the  advantages  of  temperance  and  occa- 
sional abstinence  might  command  the  assent  of 
the  most  enlightened  modem  social  reformer 
(Migne,  Patrol.  Graeo.  xl.  371-4).  Synesius, 
**  in  whose  hands,**  says  Milman  {Hist,  of  Chn9' 
tianUy,  bk.  iv.  c.  1),  *^  the  power  of  the  Christian 
bishop  appears  under  its  noblest  and  most  bene- 
ficial form,**  repudiated  the  theory  of  the  celi- 
bacy of  the  clergy.  The  most  eminent  of  the 
Eastern  clergy  (in  contrast  to  the  narrow  view 
that  prevailed  in  the  Latin  church)  encouraged 
the  study  of  pagan  literature  (Schools).  Even 
Gregory  of  Tours,  though  singularly  prone  to 
superstition  and  ci'edulity,  defended  the  principle 
of  religious  toleration.  Of  society,  as  presented 
to  us  under  the  influence  of  these  more  humane 
and  liberal  conceptions  yet  free  from  the  deeper 
corruptions  of  the  empire,  we  gain  a  glimpse 
in  the  pages  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  where  he 
describes  the  ordinary  life  of  the  nobility  of 
southern  Craul,  with  whom*  the  bishops  of 
the  prorinoe  associated  on  equal  terms.  The 
day  commenced  with  attending  service  in  the 
church;  then  early  visits  were  paid  to  neigh- 
bours, from  which  it  was  customary  to  return 
before  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning :  the  remainder 
of  the  morning  was  spept  in  playing  tennis  or  in 
reading  Latin  authors  in  the  library.  Here  the 
ladies  were  supposed  to  occupy  themselves  only 
with  religious  works,  the  profane  writers  being 
reserved  for  the  men.  Then  followed  the  use  of 
the  bath,  after  which  dinner  was  served  (Eptst 
119). 

It  is  probable  that  a  full  and  satisfactory 
investigation  of  our  subject  at  this  period  would 
render  it  necessary  to  distinguish  the  phenomena 
of  Eastern  and  Western  civilisation.  In  the 
opinion  of  some  writers,  the  earlier  and  more 
complete  acceptance  of  Christianity  in  the  East 
served  as  an  element  of  cohesion  among  the 
different  ranks  of  society,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  fierceness  of  theological  controversy,  enabled 
the  Byzantine  empire  to  oppose  a  successful 
resistance  to  successive  shocks  of  barbaric  in- 
rasion  such  as  those  to  which  the  Western 
empire  succumbed.  The  traditional  theory, 
that  '*  the  example  of  the  Byzantine  empire  has 
proved  on  a  vast  scale  and  in  the  most  indis- 
putable manner  that  Christianity  could  act  only 
mediately  and  indirectly  on  aoaal  life,  that  it 
might  receive  the  assent  of  an  entire  nation  and 
yet  not  save  it  from  decrepitude  and  death" 
(Flint,  Philosophy  of  History^  i.  54)  is  accordingly 
not  unchallenged.  **  The  popular  element  in  the 
social  organisation  of  the  Greek  people,"  says 
Mr.  Finlay,  **  6^  its  alliance  toith  Christianityf  m- 
fused  into  society  the  energy  which  saced  the 
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Eastern  empire ;  the  disunion  of  the  Pagaitf  and 
Christians,  and  the  disorder  in  the  administration 
flowing  from  this  disunion,  ruined  the  Western  " 
{Hist  of  Greece,  ed.  Tozer,  L  138). 

(in.)  *«  As  Christianity,"  says  Milman,  "re- 
ceived  the  rude  and  ignorant  barbarians  within 
its  pale,  the  general  effect  could  not  but  be  that 
the  age  would  drag  down  the  religion  to  its 
level,  rather  than  the  religion  elevate  the  age  to 
its  own  lofty  standard  "  {Hist,  of  Chrisiianitiff 
bk.  iv.  c  5).  The  features  of  society  in  the 
Teutonic  communities,  after  their  conversion, 
attest  the  truth  of  this  observation.  It  is  agreed 
by  the  majority  of  the  most  competent  writers 
that  the  standard  of  morality  in  these  communi- 
ties, when  compared  with  that  of  the  Latin 
races,  exhibits  yet  a  further  decline,  and  that  if 
we  are  presented  with  fewer  evidences  of  vice 
there  was  a  larger  amount  of  brutality  and 
violence.  The  barbarian  conquerors  and  the 
subjugated  Latin  communities  reciprocally  in- 
fluenced each  other,  but  this  influence  was,  in 
the  first  instance,  for  the  most  part  un£svour- 
able.  The  latter  were  still  further  demoralized 
by  their  subject  condition  (Jerome,  £pisL  89; 
Salvian,  de  Gub.  Dei,  vii.  5-10),  the  former  bj 
the  licence  in  which  they  could  indulge  without 
check.  De  Broglie  {rjBglise  et  r Empire,  IlL  ii. 
497)  characterises  the  conquest  as  'Ma  mise  i 
sac  d'une  soci^  tout  enti^re  par  des  hordes 
qu'aucun  lien  social  ne  contient."  The  fearful 
state  of  society  in  Frankland  uzuier  the  Mai>- 
vingian  dynasty,  as  described  by^  Gregory  of 
Tours,  is  familiar  to  most  students  of  history. 
Ozanam  {CivUis.  chez  lea  Francs^  p.  311)  quotes 
from  the  Libetlvs  de  Ecdesiae  Disoiplinis  com- 
piled by  Regino,  abbat  of  Prum  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury, the  questions  which'  the  priest  is  there 
directed  to  put  to  an  ordinary  warrior  in  the 
confessional — a  category  which  implies  that 
crimes  of  violence  and  the  grossest  superstition 
were  still  fearfully  prevalent.  The  aversion  of 
the  conquerors  to  city  life  enhanced  the  ditiBcnltj 
of  bringing  them  within  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tian teaching.  The  clergy,  wfaooe  duty  it  was 
to  convert,  instruct,  and  humanise  the  conqueror, 
themselves  shared  in  the  general  corruption. 
"  From  the  moment  that  the  barbarians  became 
masters  in  the  West,  an  immense  deterioratirn 
becomes  manifest  in  the  clergy,  in  their  teaching, 
in  their  standard  of  conduct  ....  Even  from 
men  like  Prosper  of  Aquitaine,  Avitns  of  Vienne, 
Caesarius  of  Aries,  the  descent  is  great  to  the 
next  generation  in  the  6th  century,  with  their 
coarse  and  superficial  religion,  their  readiness  to 
allow  sin  to  buy  itself  off  by  prodigal  gifts,  the 
connivance  by  the  best  men  at  imposture,  its 
direct  encouragement  by  the  average  "  (Church, 
Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  49).  The  epi- 
scopal order,  indeed,  lost  for  a  time,  much  of  its 
sacred  character.  The  bishop  was  often  a  war- 
rior, and  differed  but  little  in  his  habiU  of  life 
from  an  ordinary  baron;  while  the  work  of 
evangelisation  and  the  preservation  of  the  scanty 
learning  of  the  time  devolved  almost  entirely  oo 
the  monastic  orders.  Slavery  reappeared  in  its 
harshest  form,  and,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
clergy,  continued  long  after  the  9th  century  to 
disgrace  the  Christianity  of  tf  e  age  (Slavebt> 

In  fine,  it  would  seem  that  society,  if  we  mUT' 
pret  the  term  in  its  strict  sense,  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  existed  in  Italy,  Gaul,  or  Britsia 
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daring  the  period  that  immediately  socceeded 
the  conquests  by  the  Lombard,  the  Frank,  and 
the  Saxon.  In  its  place  we  can  discern  only  a 
state  of  disorganisation  wherein  the  obligations 
and  restraints  imposed  by  the  most  rudimentary 
form  of  civilisation  nearly  altogether  disappeared. 
This  condition  of  things  was  gradually,  and  often 
with  the  intervention  of  an  almost  complete 
relapse,  succeeded  by  one  which  exhibits  the  re- 
organisation of  society  mainly  under  ecclesias- 
tical influences,  and  the  establishment  of  in- 
stitutions, national,  social,  and  domestic,  which 
reflect  a  combined  tradition  of  Roman  law  and 
Christian  doctrine. 

Authorities  and  works  of  reference:  besides 
the  standard  historians.  Gibbon,  Neander,  Baur, 
Gieseler,  Milman,  Finlay,  &c,  Fleury,  Mttears 
dks  premiers  Chr^iena,  1720;  Cave,  Primitive 
Christianity ;  Genin  (J.  L.),  De  la  Soci^W  chr^ 
ticnne  au  4me  siecle  d'apr^s  lea  Leitres  des  Peres 
de  r£glisegrecqtie,  1850 ;  Schmidt  (C),  La  SodAe 
civile  dans  le  Monde  Bomain  et  sur  sa  Transform 
motion  par  le  CMsitanismef  1853;  Ozanam 
(A.  F.),  La  Civiliaation  chr^Henne  chez  les  Francs^ 
1849,  and  La  CteUisation  cm  bma  Siidey  !2-  v., 
1850;  LeclEy,  ffist.  of  European  Morals  from. 
Augtutus  to  Charlemagne,  2  vols. ;  Thierry  (A.), 
St.  jA-dme,  2  v.  1867;  Hefele,  BeltrS^e  zw 
Kirchengeschichte,  AtjchSohgie  und  Liturgikj  Tu- 
bingen, 1864 ;  Pressens^  (E.  deX  B^ist.  des  trois 
premiers  Sie<^s  de  VEgliae  chrAienne^  vol.  v. 
1869;  Church  (Dean),  The  Beginning  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  1877.  [J.  B.  M.] 

SOCRATES  (1),  Sept.  17,  commemorated 
with  Stephanus  in  Britain  {Mart,  Bed.,  Usuard., 
Adon^  Kotker.). 

(2)  Sept.  21,  soldier,  martyr  at  Amasea  with 
Theodorus,  under  Antoninus  (Basil.  Menol.), 

(8)  Oct.  23,  presbyter,  martyr  with  Theodota 
at  Ancyra  (Basil.  Menol.) ;  Oct.  21  {Menol.  Oraec, 
Sirlet.>  [C.  H.] 

80ISS0NS,  COUKCIL  OF  (SuRasiONEKSB 
ConciuumX  a.d.  744,  attended  bv  twenty-three 
bishops,  when  ten  canons  on  discipline  were 
passed,  Abel  and  Arthert  ordained  archbishops  of 
Rheims  and  Sens,  and  Adelbert  condemned  for 
heresy.    (Manai,  xii.  369-372.)  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

SOLDIERS.    [MiuTART  Service.] 

SOLEAS.  A  terra  in  Eastern  church  archi- 
tecture, as  to  the  meaning  and  derivation  of 
which  there  has  been  great  diversity  of  opinion. 
The  orthography  of  the  word  is  also  very  vari- 
able. We  find  (rwX^as,  trwX^  (rctkloy  <rwXc(a, 
<ro\4a.  The  difficulty  in  determining  the  refer- 
ence of  the  word  was  recognised  by  Goar,  who 
attributes  it  to  the  arrangement  having  almost 
passed  out  of  use,  and  remarks,  ^  in  ecclesiis 
Graecis  ubique  nomen  habet,  in  rarissimis  conspi- 
dtur  "  (Goar,  Ewholog.  18).  Allatius,  as  is  his 
wont,  pours  forth  a  mass  of  learning  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  comes  to  strangely  erroneous  conclu- 
sions in  the  end.  At  one  time  he  agrees  with 
Meursius  and  Beveridge  {Pandect,  vol.*  ii.  cmnot, 
p.  74)  in  regarding  the  word  as  synonymous 
with  **  solium,''  a  throne  {de  Tempi,  Graeo, 
JSeoent.  ep.  ii.);  but  in  his  Dissertation  de 
Solea  he  identifles  it  with  the  ^  tabulatum  "  or 
**  iooBoetasii."    An  examination  of  the  passages 


in  which  the  word  occurs  proves  the  erroneou»- 
ness  of  both.  It  is  true  that  the  word  is  not 
always  strictiv  used,  and  sometimes  has  a  wider 
signification  than  at  others ;  bnt  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  "  soleas "  was  a  division  of  the 
church,  not  a  piece  of  church  furniture;  and 
there  can  be  as  little  question  that  Neale  ia 
right  in  deciding  it  tO'  be  the  raised  platform 
intervening  between  the  "  trapeza ''  or  nave,  and 
the  **bema"  or  sanctuary,  ascended  from  the 
nave  by  one  or  more  steps.  It  was  outside  the 
**  cancelii "  or  "  iconostasis  "  of  the  "  bema,"  and 
was  approached  from  the  sanctuary  through  the 
**holy  doors."  The  "beaotiful  doors,"  which 
are  placed  by  Neale  further  down  the  nave,  were 
to  the  (ritual)  west  of  the  *' soleas,"  and  the 
^  ambo  "  stood  near  it.  It  corresponded  to  the 
chancel-rail  step  in  our  churches,  being  the 
place  where  the  communicants  knelt  to  receive 
the  Eucharist.  At  ordinations,  according  to 
Goar  (u.s.),  the  ordinand,  whiether  deacon  or 
priest,  took  his  place  on  the  '*  solea,"  and  two 
deacons  came  out  from  the  ''bema"  and  con- 
ducted him,  on  either  side,  up  to  the  holy  doors. 
At  a  later  period  the  ** solea"  seems  to  have 
gained  extension  to  the  west,  and  became  the 
place  for  the  subdeaoons  and  readers,  and  was 
called  /S^/io.  rQr  iufaytf^for&r.  It  is  correctly 
defined  by  Gretser  {AnnotaL  ad  Codin.  pp.  36  0-- 
361,  ed.  Bonn)  as  **  gradus  vel  locus  excelsior 
ad  sacras  0i^fun-os  fores  potitns,  ex  quo  Christus 
pro  Christiana  communione  distribuitur."  Its 
true  position  and  character  appear  from  various 
passages  in  Codinus,  who  describes  the  emperor 
dejicending  from  the  **  ambo,"  and  passing  alone 
across  the  "  soleas,"  ^  not  the  way  he  came  to- 
wards the  beautiful  doors,"  but  towards  the 
**  soleas  "  and  "  bema,"  and  finding  the  patriarch 
standing  to  receive  him  at  the  **  holy  doors  " 
(Codin.  Curopal,  c.  17,  pp.  91,  94 ;  also  p.  361). 
In  the  more  stately  churches  the  ''solea"  was 
inlaid  with  costly  marbles,  ornamented  with 
plates  of  silver,  and  decorated  with  images. 
When  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia  fell,  it  broke  to 
pieces  robs  (rw\tias  i^  irvxfrov  ivras  XtBov ;  and 
on  the  restoration  by  Justin  II.,  both  it  and  the 
ambo  were  made  of  silver  (Codin.  Annotat.  p. 
361 ;  Allat.  de  Solea,  c.  xi.).  [£.  V.j 

SOLITARIES.  For  some  account  of  the 
impulses  which  led  men  to  seek  solitude  in  the 
wilderness,  see  Hermit,  Monastert.  It  may 
be  added  that  solitaries  before  long  began  to 
cluster  round  great  and  popalous  cities.  [Com- 
pare Saeadaitae.]  Partly  perhaps  they  were 
influenced  by  actual  experience  of  the  spiritual 
horrors  of  loneliness,  partly  by'a  wish  to  mingle 
in  the  theological  fray  between  orthodox  and 
heretics,  partly  perhaps  by  a  longing  to  have 
their  hardships  noticed  and  honoured  by  men. 
Sofhetimes  the  cell  of  the  solitary  was  semi- 
attached  to  a  monastery  (Theodoret,  Hist.  Belig* 
c.  3).  Sometimes  the  solitary  cell  was  only  a 
temporary  shelter,  a  retreat  in  which  to  take 
breath,  as  it  were,  for  a  moment  before  engaging 
again  in  the  battle  of  life.  It  was  ever  the 
advice  of  the  wisest  leaders  of  the  monastic 
movement  that  there  should  be  a  certain  period 
of  probation  in  a  monasterv  before  undertaking 
the  life  of  a  solitary,  and  that  none  should  be 
allowed  to  expose  themselves  to  the  risks  of  it 
without  the  express  sanction  of  their  monastic 
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saperion  (Cms.  CoUat.  Pnaf.  xTiii.)*  As  the 
QioBastic  sjhUbi  bectme  more  Brmlj  eonsoli- 
dateU,  and  at  the  same  time  more  complei  in 
its  organisation,  the  solitary  life,  especially  in 
Western  Christendom,  came  to  be  more  and  more 
exosptionai  in  its  occurrence  (Cmic  ToUtcm.  viL 
A.n.  646,  c  5;  Conc.  Franco/,  ▲.D.  794,  c.  12). 

LUeratwre. — ^Petrarca  (Franeesoo),  Diaiogvi 
de  VUd  SoiitariA;  Parisiis,  1513.  Roswerdns 
(H.),  VUom  Patrvm  tke  Hidcriae  SrmMotm; 
AntTerpise,  1528.  Zimmermann  (Joh.  Goorgvon), 
U^ber  die  Ein$amkeiti  Leipsig,  1784.  Hanber 
(Ign.X  Dot  LAm  imi  mrkm  QUtgevmhter 
Feraon^  m  der  SmtamkeU;  Lindan,  1844. 
Zoeckler  (D.  Otto),  KriHtcke  QemtMekU  dtr 
uUibMs;FrankAurta.M.  1868.  [L  G.  a] 


60L0GH0N,  Hay  17,  EgrptUn  soldier, 
tyr  under  Maxlmiao  (Basil.  Maiol. ;  MeacL  Oraee, 
Sirlet.).  [a  H.] 

80L0M0N,  king,  Jane  17  (CaL  Ethiop.). 

[C.  H.] 

BOLXJTOB  (IX  Nor.  13,  martyr,  commemo- 
rated at  Ravenna,  with  Yalentinos  and  Victor 
{Mart.  Usiiard.,  Vet.  Bom^  Hieron^  Adon.)i 

(8)  Nor.  20,  commemorated  at  Turin,  with 
Octaviua  and  Adrentor  iMurL  UwexjL^  Hier<m,\ 

[C.H.] 

BOMNIARIU8,  SmmaUtrum  Qmjector, 
^upoKpinit,  i¥^ip6fumritj  lp*ip4voXe9.  A  law 
of  CoDstantios  and  Julian,  A.D.  358,  denounces 
those  who  **  narrandis  somniis  occultant  artem 
aliquam  dirinandi  **  (Theodos.  Codex,  z.  16,  De 
Maief,  6).  The  offence  was  equally  forbidden  in 
the  empire  founded  by  Charlemagne  {Capit,  inc. 
an.  c  40 ;  Baluz.  Cap.  Beg.  F^ne.  i.  518 ;  oomp. 
the  complete  oode,  Ti.  215 ;  Herardi,  CapiL  3). 
The  council  of  Paris,  A.D.  829,  regarded  the 
practices  of  the  "  somniatomm  oonjectores  "  as 
a  relic  of  paganism  (iit  2 ;  comp.  Add.  ii.  to  the 
Cap.  Beg.  Fremc  c.  21).  [W.  E.  S.] 


BONUS,  or  rather,  corruptly,  mniim.  The 
Offebto&ium  of  the  Franks  was  so  called,  e.  g. 
"Sonum  qnod  canetur  (sic)  .  .  .  quando  pro- 
cedit  oblatio**  (German.  Paris.  luxpoe.  Bree. 
Mi8a»).  The  name  is  said  (Germ.  «l  a.;  comp. 
Ijiid.  Hisp.  de  Eod.  Off.  i.  14;  Amal.  de  Bed. 
Off,  iii.  19)  to  have  been  given  to  the  anthem, 
because  tsuug  in  imitation  of  the  eotmding  of 
trumpets  over  sacrifices  under  the  law  (Num. 
X.  10). ' 

Among  the  Goths  /of  Spain  the  proper  anthem 
at  lauds  and  vespers  on  festivals  waa  also  called 
sonum.  E,  g.  the  council  of  Merida,  666,  orders 
that  on  such  days  ''post  lumeh  oblatom 
(  =  lucernnrium)  prius  dicatur  veepertinum  qnam 
sonum"  (can.  2).  This  sonum  was  sometimes 
called  landes ;  for  whereas  the  If  oxarabic  breviary 
directs  that  it  shall  follow  vespers  immediatefy, 
Isidore  says  that  the  lucemarium  was  followed 
by  **  two  psalms,  one  responsory  and  laudes  ** 
(jRegiU.  Monach.  6).  The  following  is  the  sonum, 
or  in  the  yet  lower  Latin  of  the  Hispano-Gothic 
breviary,  the  **sono,''  for  Easter  day;  '*ego 
dermivi  et  quievi,  et  resnrrexi,  quoniam  Dominus 
suscitavit  me.  P.  Gloria  men.  Alleluia.  K  Non 
timebo  millia  populi  mei  circumdantis  me: 
exurge,  Domine;  salva  me,  Deus  mens.  P. 
Gloria  mea.  Alleluia"  {Breo.  Goth.  Lorenxana, 
370>  [W.  E.  S.] 


B0BTILE6T 

8(X)THBAirEB.    [MAnnsatATicn.] 

SOPHIA,  ST.    [SAFiigrnA.] 

BOPHBONIUS  (IX  patriarch  of  Jenisslem, 
commemorated  Har.  11  (BaaiL  Memd.;  CaL 
Byeant. ;  Menol.  Qmeo.  SitUt.}. 

(S)  Dec  9,  bishop  of  Constantia  in  Cypnii 
(BasU.  Mend.  ;  Mend.  Graeo.  Sirlet.).    [C.  H.] 

80BTILEOT.  It  was  held  that  **  demons 
rule  loU"  (Cypr.  de  Idoi  Vamt. ;  comp.  Minat 
FeL  Octao.  8;  Greg.  M.  Episi.  vii.  66).  Hf^ce 
divination  by  lots  was  thought  a  part  of  magic 
and  a  branch  of  idolatry.  It  was  therefore, 
forbidden  to  Christians  both  in  the  East  and 
West ;  as  by  Conc  Ancvr.  358  (can.  23),  C. 
Yenet.  in  OalHa,  465  (c  16),  C.  Agath.  m 
(c  42X  Anrel.  L  511  (c.  30),  Antiss.  518  (c  4\ 
Jbc  It  was  a  subject  of  inquiry  at  episcopnl 
visitatixm  (Regino,  de  Diedpl.  JBcei.  151,  ed. 
Balux.X  and  at  confession  (see  the  old  Gslliran 
penitential,  c  26,  in  Mue.  Itai.  I  393,  and  others 
in  Morinus,  de  Sacram.  PoemU.  587,  &c.)l  It 
was  condemned  by  Christian  princes;  ss  hv> 
Childerie,  742  (c  5),  Carloman,  742  (c  14),  Car. 
M.  769 ;  id.  789  (c  23),  Capit.  Beg.  Frmtc  Ti. 
215,  vfi.  128.  Under  the  Fraakish  laws  sorti- 
legi  were  not  received  as  witnesses  {Capit.  Beg. 
fhmc  vi.  397,  ViL  369). 

The  methods  were  various,  "  sortes  quss  sanc- 
torum vocant  (osmp.  Conoc  Agath.  Venet.  Anrel. 
u.  e. ;  Bede,  de  Bemed.  Pecoat.  c.  11),  vel  qaas 
de  ligno,  aut  de  pane  faciunt"  (Conc  Antiss. 
«.  0.).  Divination  **  per  sortes  sanctorum  **  was 
a  Christian  counterpart  of  the  sortes  Yirgilianac 
&c  An  augury  was  drawn  from,  or  a  conclosicHi 
founded  on,  the  first  passage  at  which  some 
sacred  book  (as  the  psalter  or  goepel,  Car.  M. 
an.  789,  c  3 ;  th«  lectionary,  Greg.  Tur.  Bisi. 
Ihtnc  iv.  16;  the  sacramentary,  Jonas  Aurel 
in  Vita  8.  HxAerti^  c  15,  in  Balux.  Sot.  ad  Cap- 
Beg.  Fr.  ii.  1038 ;  &c)  first  opened  at  hazxri. 
This  is  condemned  by  St.  Augustine  as  an  abu^ 
of  the  divine  oracles,  though  he  had  rather  men 
had  such  recourse  to  the  gospels  than  to  demoos 
{Ep.  55  ad  JoMUftr.  xx.  37).  The  Galilean  Peni- 
tential, M.  a.  punished  even  this  when  "contra 
rationero."  See  instanoea  of  the  practice  in 
Greg.  Tur.  or  Jonas,  tt.  s.  ;  Vita  S.  Coneor^i^  9. 
in  Acta  Bened.  i.  249;  V^  S.  Bwiierii,  IS; 
A<^  Ben.  iv.  i.  302.  An  unsought  omen  from 
a  Psalm  ended  the  opposition  to  the  choice  of 
St.  Martin  as  bishop  of  Tours  (Sulpidus  Sever. 
de  Vita  B.  Mori.  9). 

There  is  extant,  under  the  title  of  Sertea  Apo- 
wtohrum^  a  collection  of  pious  sentences,  but  not 
from  the  apostolical  writings,  so  frsmcd  as  to 
give  suitable,  though  vague,  replies  to  every 
probable  inquiry.  Thev  were  printed  by  I'etr. 
Pithoeus  in  hi»  Codex  banxmum  Vet  Eod.  B(m. 
Par.  1687,  p.  370.  A  fast  of  three  days  on  bread 
wad  water  is  prescribed  before  using  them.  On 
the  third  day  the  oflSce  of  the  Holy  Trinity  b  to 
be  recited  and  Mass  heard.  Special  prayers  are 
also  provided.  At  the  end  we  read,  '*  Haec  cnni 
Sortes  Satictorum  quae  nunquam  fiillnntur, 
neque  mentiuntur;  id  est,  Deuro  roga  et  ob- 
tinebis  quod  cupis.    Age  Ei  gratias." 

Many  tribes  reteinc^  a  custom  observed  br 
their  heathen  ancestors  (see  of  the  Suessones,  VitA 
Antkari,   18,   26,  30,  Pertx.   n.   701 ;    of  th* 
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Sezoiu,  2Vaiu/.  3.  Akx.  2,  .t&.  675 ;  of  the  Fri- 
sionet,  Wvlframi  Vita,  6,  8,  in  Ada  BenecL  iii. 
L  359,  361 ;  Vita  WUlQnvrdiy  11  ("son  damna* 
tonun  **),  ib.  609 ;  comp.  WUUbrordi  VitOy  3, 
P«rtz,  iu  381)  of  deciding  qnostions  of  guilt  or 
iimooence,  life  or  death,  by  lot.  This  waa  iano- 
tioned  by  Christian  princes ;  «.  g,  of  a  sUto 
accused  of  theft,  "ad  sortem  ponatur**  (Childe- 
bf rt,  593,  c.  5).  The  L^  fi^iiionmn  describes  a 
method  (comp.  Tacitus,  OemumiOf  10).  Two 
tallies,  one  marked  wilh  a  cross,  were  wrapped 
in  white  wool,  and  laid  on  the  altar.  If  thai 
marked  was  drawn,  the  person  was  acquitted. 
Some  kinds  of  ordeal,  m  governed  by  chance, 
were  included  under- the  term  aors,  Henoe,  "  ad 
sortem  ambulare  "  (Cbildeb.  u.  $,  8).  Dagobert, 
630 :  "  Ad  ignem  sen  ad  sortem  se  enaisare  stu- 
deat "  {Lex  Ripmr.  zxzi.  6 ;  Reg.  Frano.  Oap. 
Balnz.  i.  34).  Leo  IV.  charges  the  Bretona  with 
settling  every  cause  by  lot;  "Sortes  qnibua 
cnncta  ros  in  restris  diforiminatis  jndiciis  "  {J3p, 
iL  4).  [W.  K.  SO 

80SIPATEB,  Apr.  27,  with  Jason,  di#ciples 
of  St.  Paul  (BasiL  Aferwi.);  Apr.  29  (Col. 
'Byzant.\  Menol.  Graec  SirleL);  June  25  at 
Pyrrhi  Beroea  {Mart.  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Notker., 
Vet,  Rom.;  Mend,  Oraeo.)\  Not.  10  with 
Olympas,  Rhodion,  Tertius,  CrastuSy  Quartus, 
"apostles,"  Rom,  xvi.  11,  15,  22,  23  (CW. 
ByzoKt, ;  MemA.  Oraeo,),  [C  H.] 

80SISTBATUS,  June  8,  commemorated  at 
Antioch  with  Hesperius  «nd  Glycerins  (Syr, 
Mart.),  [C.H.] 

80SIUS  (Sociub),  deacon  of  Hisenum,  martyr 
with  Januarius  bishop  of  Benerentum,  commemo- 
rated or  mentioned  with  him  on  Sept.  19  (Basil. 
Menoi. ;  Menoi,  Graec,  Sirlet.  \  Mart,  Bed.,  Adon., 
Vet.  Rom,,  Notker.),  and  separately  on  Sept.  23 
(Mart  Bed.,  Usuaid.,  Vet.  Rom,  Adon.,  Notker., 
Wand.).  He  occurs  with  Januarius  9nd  others 
on  Sept.  29  in  MaH,  ffienm.  [C.  H.] 

80STHENES  (IX  Jtine  11,  disciple  of  St 
Paul,  commemorated  at  Corinth  (Mart.  Adon., 
Vet.  Rom.);  Nov.  28  (Usuard.,  Adon.,  Vet, 
Rom.) ;  Dec.  9  with  Apollos,  Cephas,  Tvcblcus, 
and  others  (Basil.  Menoi,) ;  Dec,  7  (ifmof.  Qraeo, 
Sirlet.). 

(8)  Sept.  10,  martyr,  oommeaor^ted  at  (2hal- 
oadon  with  Victor  (MarL  Usvard.*  A4oa>,  Vst 
Ro$n^  Notk^r.X  [a  Q.] 

80TEB  (SOTHBK),  Feb.  10,  rurgin*  nartyr 
in  the  £ast  (Mart,  Dsuard.,  Adon.,  Vet,  Rook^ 
Notker.,  Wand.) ;  her  native  is  g^ren  on  this 
day  in  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary,  which  names 
her  in  the  collect,  secreta,  and  post-commnnion. 
She  or  another  of  the  same  Banie»  a  martyr 
under  Diocletian,  is  mentioned  by  Notker  nnder 
May  12.  [C.  E.] 

SOUL,  STMBOIiS  OF  THK.  The  follow- 
ing symbols  were  used  by  Christians  in  th^  first 
oentnries  to  denote  the  deliveranoe  of  the  soal 
from  the  fetters  of  the  flesh  and  its  approach  to 
heaven :  (1)  a  horie  running  a  race  and  near  tha 
goal,  derived  no  doubt  from  1  Cor.  ix»  24^  and 
parhiHM  from  2  Tim.  iv.  7 ;  (2)  a  ship  in  ftiU 
sail  towards  a  lighthouse,  or  already  arrivad  at 
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port ;  (3)  a  sheep  or  a  lamb,  sometimes  by  itself, 
sometimes  borne  back  to  the  fold  in  the  arms  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  ;  (4)  a  dove,  sometimes  on  the 
wing,  sometimes  seated  near  an  empty  vase-^a 
symbol  of  the  body  -deserted  by  the  spirit — or 
again  settling  in  a  flower-garden,  to  signify  the 
repose  of  the  soul  in  Paradise;  (5)  a  female 
figure  quitting  a  lifeless  corpse ;  (6)  by  a  minia- 
ture figure  resembling,  and  close  by,  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  dead.  A  eurious  instance  of  the 
use  of  the  female  figure  occurs  on  a  leaden 
medallion  figured  by  Lupi  (Disaert,  i.  197X  repre- 
senting the  martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence  [Monbt, 
pi.  viii.].  An  execntionor  is  turning  the  body  of 
the  saint  upon  the  gridiron,  and  a  half-length 
female  figure  is  rising  fVom  it  with  hands  clasped 
towards  heaven,  from  which  a  hand  is  extended, 
placing  upon  her  hei^  a  crown  of  gold. 

It  is  possible  that  the  female  figures  in  prayer 
or  contemplation  between  two  trees,  founa  on  so 
many  tombs,  may  also  be  symbolic  representa- 
tions of  the  soul  (Martigny,  JHot,  dea  Aniiq^ 
Chra,  9,  y,*Ama*),  [K  C.  H.] 

SOULS,  FESTIYAIi  OF.    [Au  Souls.] 

SOZOK,  Sept  7,  martyr  at  Pompeiopolia 
under  Maximian  (BasiL  Menol,\  Cat.  Byxant.; 
Menoi.  Oracc.  Sirlet.).  [C.  H.] 

SPAIN,  COUNOIL  OF  (Siapanum  Conoi' 
Hum).    [Toledo,  CouNOiiiB  ov  (18).] 

SPANOOLISTUS.  A  oorruF*  form  of  the 
Greek  ^ai^KAcMrros,  a  term  applied  to  chalices, 
patens,  chandeliers,  &c.,  dosed-m  at  the  top.  .The 
word  occurs  frequently  in  Anastasius.  There 
we  read  that  Leo  IIL  gave  to  St.  Peter's  '*  calicem 
aureum  praecipuum  spanoclistum  diversis  om»- 
tum  lapidibus,  together  with  **  patenam  auream 
snaoodistam  "  (Anast.  §  399).  The  same  pope 
also  gave  ''gabathae  spanoclistae  "  to  hang  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  light  in  the  '^uadriporti- 
cus  '^  or  cloister  (§  418) ;  and  a  '|  regnum  spano- 
clistum **  of  gold  with  a  cross  depending  from  it 
to  hang  over  the  altar  (J  398).  Paschal  L  also 
presented  to  the  church  of  St.  Praxedes  a  gold 
and  jewelled  ** regnum  spanoclistum"  to  light 
the  altar  (§  435).  [Cbown;  Coboha  Lucu; 
Gabatha.]  [£.  v.] 

8PEBATUS,  July  17.   [Sciujtahi.] 

8PE&    [Sapikntia.] 

SPEXJBIPPT78,  Jan.  17,  with  Elasippus  and 
Melasippus,  Cappadocian  martyrs  (Basil.  Menol,\ 
commemorated  at  Langres  (Mart,  Usnard.,  Adon., 
Himm.,  Notker.,  Wand.>  [C.  H.] 

BPEUSIPPU8  and  his  brothers  Elasipput 
and  Melasippus ;  natale  Jan.  17.    (Bed.  Mart,) 

[C.  H.] 

SPIRIDION,  Dec.  12,  Thaumatnrgus,  <<  our 
father,"  .bishop  of  Trimithos,  confessor  under 
Maximian,  commemorated  in  Cyprus  (Basil. 
Menoi. \  Cal.  Bygant.;  Menoi.  Oraec.  Sirlet.); 
Dec.  14  {Mart.  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Vet,  Rom,^ 
Wand.>  [C.  H.] 

SPIRITS,    EVIL.     [DKMQir;    DsMONLio; 

RXOBOISM.] 

SPHtlTUAL  EXERCISES.  Under  tha 
;  head  of  **  Spiritual  Exercises  "  {Ruroitia  apiri* 
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tvudia)  it  is  conTenient  to  enumerate  the  prin- 
cipal practices  which  are  believed  to  contribate 
to  the  exaltation  of  the  spiritual  life. 

1.  First  among  these  we  may  reckon  Reading^ 
and  especially  the  reading  of  the  Bible  [Scrip- 
ture, Stddt  of],  both  in  public  and  in  priyate. 
To  this  «oon  came  to  be  added  works  compiled 
with  a  special  view  to  edification,  such  as  the 
Acts  of  Martyrs,  the  CoUatwnet  of  John  Cassian, 
and  the  lives  and  miracles  of  famous  men  col- 
lected by  Rufinus,  Theodoret,  Joannes  Moschus, 
Gregory  of  Tours,  and  others.  Forgeries  in  this 
field  of  literature  soon  came  to  be  frequent,  and 
many  Christians  had  an  inclination  for  the  pagan 
literature  which  the  more  ascetic  leaders  con- 
demned; circumstances  which  led  to  certain 
books  being  marked  off  by  authority  as  unfit  for 
the  reading  of  Christian  people  [Prohibited 
BooKH;  Schools]. 

2.  The  Piolms  in  particular  have  always  had 
a  special  prominence  among  the  books  used  for 
spiritual  exercise  [PftAUiODr].  The  fathers 
constantly  recommend  the  learning  and  the 
saying  of  psalms  as  an  exercise  of  the  highest 
efficacy.  (See,  for  instance,  Jerome,  Epist.  107, 
ad  Laetarn,  c  4;  EjMt.  125  ad  JiusUc.  c  11; 
£pi8L  108  ad  Ewtoch.  c.  19.)  And  the  psalms 
—-however  long  a  portion  might  be  said — were 
commonly  recited  standing,  unless  in  case  of 
aome  grievous  infirmity  (Theodoret,  Hist.  Melig, 
cc  2  and  5 ;  Moschus,  Pratum  Spirituaie,  c.  40 ; 
Basil.  Epist.  63  ad  Neocaesareenses,  &c.).  With 
psalmody  is  intimately  connected  the  observ- 
ance of  Vigils,  especially  in  monasteries  [Hours 
OF  Prayer,  p.  795].  A  whole  class  of  monks, 
the  **  Sleepless "  [Aooemetae],  devoted  them- 
selves to  keeping  up  the  Divine  ofHce  [Office, 
THE  Ditine]  without  intermission. 

3.  Prayer  and  Processions,  Litanies,  Ro- 
gations, Stations,  and  PilqrimaoI':8,  which 
are  reckoned  among  spiritual  exercises,  are 
treated  under  their  proper  headings. 

4.  The  Confession  of  sin,  both  to  the  Lord 
(Ps.  XXX ii.  6  ;  1  John  i.  8,  9),  and  to  the  brethren 
(James  v.  16),  is  reckoned  among  the  exercises 
which  tend  to  edification.  Nothing,  says  an  old 
father  6f  the  desert  (Rufinus,  Vitae  Pairtun,  ii. 
9),  so  weakens  the  power  of  Satan  as  to  disclose 
our  unclenn  thoughts  to  holy  men  and  spiritual 
fathen.  And  nothing,  says  another  (t6.  117), 
more  rejoices  the  enemy  oi  souls  than  the  con- 
cealment of  such  thoughts  in  the  breast.  Hence 
in  monastic  orders,  both  of  earlier  and  later 
times,  a  reciprocal  confession  of  sins  is  enjoined 
on  the  brethren.  See,  for  instance,  RegtUa  Co- 
lumbaniy  c.  10,  and  the  PegtUa  Cujusdain,  c.  6 
(in  Holstenius,  i.  397) ;  the  latter  is  supposed  by 
Holstenius  to  be  Columba's.  This  kind  of  con- 
fession is  distinct  from  the  auricular  confession 
which  is  followed  by  sacramental  absolution. 

.  5.  That  the  Holy  Cijmmunion  holds  a  high 
place  among  the  means  of.  grace  needs  scarcely 
to  be  said.  On  the  frequency  of  communion, 
9ee  Communion,  Holy,  p.  421.  It  may  further 
be  observed  that  in  the  early  African  Church 
the  brethren  were  so  anxious  to  sanctify  every 
meal  by  first  partaking  of  the  Eucharist,  that 
the  consecrated  elements  were  taken  home  for 
that  purpose  (Tertullian  ad  Uxorem,  ii.  b;  De 
Oral.  19 ;  Cyprian,  do  Lapsis,  ii.  26.  See  also 
Arca,  Reservation).  Hippolytus  'wrote  a 
treatise,  which  was  known  to  Jerome  {Epist, 


71  ad  LwML  c  6),  on  the  question  whether  we 
ought  to  communicate  daily  or  at  set  times. 
We  may  see  f^om  the  laments  of  Chrysostom  and 
others  that  ordinary  lay  persons  communicated 
less  frequently  than  was  desired,  but  with  speci- 
ally devout  men  it  was  otherwise.  The  old  monk 
Apollo,  for  instance,  communicated  daily,  and 
taught  his  diKcipIes  not  to  eat  until  they  had 
received  the  Eucharist  (Palladius,  Hist.  Loss,  c 
52,  pp.  750,  751). 

6.  Self' Examination  (sometimes  called  J2rooJ- 
lec^o)  is  a  recognised  duty  of  Christians  (2  Cor. 
xiii.  5),  especially  before  Holy  Communion  (1  Cor. 
xi.  28);  but  self-examination  as  a  systematic 
practice,  regulated  by  definite  rules  and  recurring 
at  certain  times,  is  the  development  of  a  later 
age.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  the  directioiis 
for  Christian  life  which  form  the  PaedagoguSy 
though  he  quotes  the  Pythagorean  precept,  that 
a  man  should  examine  himself  every  day,  does 
not  hold  it  up  as  necessary  for  the  Christian 
{Paedag,  i.  10),  and  Macarius  in  his  special  treatise 
on  **  the  Guarding  of  the  Heart,"  while  he  in- 
sists strongly  on  the  necessity  of  withdrawing 
into  oneself  and  of  constant  self-wat<:hfulneas, 
nowhere  recommends  any  methodical  practice 
of  this  exercise  (ircpl  ^vAok^s  icapiiasy  c  1. ;  but 
compare  Atbanasius,  Vita  &  AntonOf  c  28). 
Cassian  {CollaL  v.  14)  advises  every  man  to  dirert 
his  principal  efforts  against  the  sin  which  most 
easily  besets  him,  but  gives  no  directions  for 
self-examination  such  as  prevaUed  in  later  times. 
Nor  do  Chcysostom*s  strong  recommendations  of 
watchfulness  over  oneself  {Horn.  73  ad  Pop. 
Antioch.  ;  Horn.  82  m  Joann.)  imply  any  definite 
rules  for  examination  of  conscience.  Such  rules, 
in  fact,  scarcely  belong  to  an  age  earlier  than 
that  of  St.  Bernard  and  the  mediaeval  mvstics. 

7.  MecUtaiion  or  Contemplation^  the  effort  to 
withdraw  the  soul  from  the  world  of  sense,  and 
fix  it  on  God  and  things  divine,  plays  a  very 
important  part  in  the  lives  of  mediaeval  and 
modem  mystics.  But  in  this  case  also  the  de- 
velopment of  the  system  does  not  belong  to  the 
ancient  Church,  though  we  frequently  find  in 
ancient  worthtea— especially  in  the  ancient  her- 
mits or  **  Fathers  of  the  Desert " — an  immense 
power  of  withdrawal  from  the  outer  world, 
generally  coupled  with  the  faculty  of  seeing 
visions  of  th  i  ngs  unearthly.  One  particular  form 
of  contemplation — the  contemplation  of  death- 
is  found  from  a  period  of  considerable  antiqaitr* 
Several  of  the  Eastern  ascetics,  after  the  example 
of  Anthony,  dug  their  graves  n«ar  the  csiee 
which  they  inhabited,  or  lived  in  tombs,  so  as  t« 
be  always  reminded  of  their  latter  end  (Palladius, 
Zmmoca,  cc  5,  45,  109,  113 ;  Theodoret,  ffi^ 
Rdig.  cc.  6,  9,  12).  John  the  Almsgiver,  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria  (t6l6X  had  his  grave  asd 
coffin  partly  prepared,  and  bade  the  workman 
inquire  *aloud,  on  every  high  festival,  whether 
he  should  not  finish  the  work,  as  he  knew  not 
when  his  Lord  would  come  (Leontius  Neapol. 
Vita  S.  Joann.  Eleemos.  c  18).  The  abbess 
Caesaria  of  Aries,  sister  of  the  famous  bishop 
Caesarins  (t542),  had  a  hundred  atone  coffins 
made  for  her  hundred  nuns,  which  were  placed 
around  the  church,  that  they  might  daily  be  re- 
minded of  death.  And  other  instances  might  Ix 
mentioned  of  similar  practices. 

8.  Silence  of  course  accompanies  meditatieiu 
Pambos,  the  monk,  we  read  (Socrates,  H.  £.  i^* 
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SS,  p.  238)  was  so  struck  by  the  first  verse  of 
the  39th  Psalm— «<  I  said,  I  will  take  heed  to 
my  ways,  that  I  offend  not  in  my  tongue  " — 
that  he  would  hear  no  more,  and  said  that  in 
many  years  be  had  not  learned  to  practise  it. 
Monks  came  to  be  named  i^tf'vxadrTai  and  their 
dwellings  1iavxcurHipia,fTom  their  habit  of  silence 
fHESTCHAST^E].  Macarius  kept  silence  a  whole 
Lent  (XatMioco,  c.  20,  p.  723) ;  Arsenius  rushed 
from  the  tumult  of  the  court-life  of  Constanti- 
nople to  learn  to  practise  silence  in  the  desert 
(Rufinus,  ii.  190).  The  monks  of  Tabennae  kept 
M>  profound  a  silence  that  they  seemed  to  be  in 
solitude  {Lausiaca,  48);  the  Nitrian  monks  appear 
to  hare  kept  silence,  each  in  his  separate  cell, 
except  when  they  met  at  the  church  on  the 
Sabbath  and  the  Lord's  Day  (t6.  69>  The  abbat 
ThonuM  kept  silence  for  thirty  years  (t&.  50 ; 
Rufinus,  ii.  6X  an  unnamed  virgin  {Lausiaca, 
85)  for  twenty-five;  John  the  Silentiary  for 
forty-seven  (Cyrillus,  Vita  Jo.  Sil.  c  23 ;  in 
Sarins,  v.  399).  Pachomius  taught  his  monks 
to  indicate  their  wants  by  signs,  so  as  to  avoid 
talking  (Pachomii  Seg.  c  3,  in  Holstenius,  i.  27). 
The  Benedictine  Rule,  and  most  other  monastic 
rules  following  it,  enjoin  absolute  silence  in  a 
monastery  after  Compline,  and  hIao  at  table, 
except  so  far  as  regards  the  reading  of  an  edify- 
ing book  (Beg.  Benedicti,  cc.  38,  42,  52 ;  Fmc- 
tt^si,  cc  8,  15;  Columbanif  c.  8;  Magistriy 
c  By,  (Alteserrae  Aaoetioan ;  ZOckler,  KriUsche 
Q^aoMchU  dgr  Ashne.)  [C] 

6POIJA.    [Vacahcy.] 

SPONGE.    The  sponge  used  in  the  Greek 

liturgical  ritual  is  known  as  Byios  <nr6yyoSf  or 

fiowra,   tpongia  sacra,  or    purificatorium.      Its 

present  form,  which   has  probably  come  down 

with  little  change  from  earlier  tiroes,  is  described 

by  Allatius  (de  Beo.  Graec.  TempL  p.  149)  as  a 

piece  of  sponge  compressed  into  a  solid  cube, 

affixed  to  a  long  handle.     It  was  used  in  the 

office  of  prothesis  to  collect  the  small  crumbs  of 

the  bread  on  the  paten,  that  none  might  fall  off 

{Office  of  ProthesiSf  Neale,  B,  East.  Ch.  Introd. 

349),  and  in  the  Eucharistic  office  was  repeatedly 

employed  by  the  deacon  to  cleanse  the  paten  and 

chalioe  (Goar,  Eucholog.  Lit.  Ckrysost.  pp.  76, 151X 

and  after  the  reception  any  remaining  fragments 

were  swept  by  it  into  the  chalice,  and  both  that 

and  the  paten  cleansed.     For  this  purpose  the 

holy  veil  was  also  employed,  /uerd  r^v  firrdkiii^ijf 

irroyyl(ftr(fKak6tifiaTirhirytovwor'fiptov  .  .  .  . 

T^e  \a$iip  rhv  &ytov  BiffKoy  6  BtdKOvot  Marw 

rod  iiyiov  worriplov  ianHnroyyl^u  r^  &7^1»  irrirfPf 

wd^v  KoXAs  (Liturg.  S.  Chrysost. ;  Goar,  Evchol. 

p.  83).     The  sacred  virtue  of  the  Eucharist  was 

regmided  as  being  imparted  to  the  sponge,  which 

according  to  Goar  (tt.  s.)  was  distributed  by  the 

patriarch  among  the   people.     It  is  similarly 

recorded  in  the  memoir  of  Gregory  II.  by  Anasta- 

sitts  (§  182)  that  Eudo  of  Aquitaine,  when  about 

to  encounter  the  Saracens,  distributed  portions 

of  a  sponge  ^  ad  usum  mensae  pontificis,"  which 

saved  all  who  received  them  from  wounds  and 

death.     A  liturgical  sponge  of  larger  size  was 

also  kept  for  the  ritual  washing  of  the  Holy 

Table    by  the  patriarch  on  Maundy  Thursday 

CTyp*  3.  3(Aae,  e.  41 ;   Euchol.  p.  624).    (Allat. 

^  Sec  Qraeo.  Temp.  Epist.  1,  de  Mmi.)  [£.  V.] 

6POKBALIA.     [MARRIA43E.] 
OHaifiT.   ANT. — VOL.   H. 
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SPONSORS  (jkMoxoi ;  ol  wpo<rip4poyTts ;  vcu* 
lh.yuyot\  KaOriy€fx6r€s ;  x**P«7^o^  [of  adults]; 
oi  i,woTarr6fityoi,  avyrcn'r6fi9yot ;  tponsores ; 
fidejusaores  ;  fidei  doctores,  ai  fidedoctores ;  «i^ 
oeptores ;  compatres  spiriUdeSy  even  parentes; 
o/erentes.  The  occurrence  and  meaning  of 
several  of  these  titles  will  appear  below). 

History. — ^Though  analogies  and  justification 
for  the  institution  of  sponsors  may  be  found  in 
the  Bible,  yet  there  is  no  mention  of  the  word  or 
thing.  And  though  Fuller  {Worthies  of  Eng^ 
iamlj  p.  326)  says  ^  that  the  Jews  had  a  custom, 
at  the  circumcising  of  their  children,  that  certain 
undertakers  should  make  a  solemn  stipulation 
for  their  pious  education,  conformable  to  our 
godfathers  in  baptism,"  it  is  doubtful  whether 
these  were  anything  more  than  witnesses  of  the 
ceremony.  We  may  adopt  the  argument  of 
Tertullian  (de  Cor.  MU.  3),  ^  If  no  scripture  hath 
determined  this,  assuredly  custom  hath  con- 
firmed it,  which  doubtless  has  been  derived  from 
tradition.  Other  observances,  without  any 
Scripture  document,  we  defend  on  the  ground  oif 
tradition  alone,  and  by  the  supports  of  con- 
sequent custom.  In  fact,  to  begin  with  baptism, 
when  we  are  about  to  come  to  the  water,  in  the 
same  place,  but  at  a  somewhat  earlier  time  (t.^. ' 
as  catechumensX  we  do  in  the  church  testify, 
under  the  hand  of  a  chief  minister,  that  we 
renounce  the  devil,  his  pomps,  and  his  angels. 
Then  are  we  thrice  dipped,  pledging  ourselves  to 
something  more  than  the  Lord  hath  prescribed 
in  the  Gospel;  then,  some  undertaking  the 
charge  of  us  (susoepH,  i.e.  by  the  susceptorea, 
lit.  those  who  take  the  candidates  out  of  the 
font,  or  god-parents),  we  first  taste  a  mixture  of 
honey  and  milk."  The  origin  of  sponsorship  is  lost 
in  obscurity,  for  though  some  (e.g.  Durantus,  d$ 
Bit.  Ecc.  i.  19)  make  Hyginus,  bishop  of  Rome, 
▲.D.  138-141,  to  be  the  first  authority  for  it^ 
the  necessity  for  its  introduction  is  rather  to  be 
referred  to  the  general  circumstances  of  those 
times.  The  frequent  persecutions  during  those 
early  ages  brought  with  them  a  twofold  peril, 
the  probability  of  the  violent  death  of  Christian 
parents,  and  the  possibility  of  the  lapse  into 
paganism  of  the  baptized.  Hence  arose  a 
twofold  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  church  of 
obtaining  a  security,  independent  of  the  parents, 
that  the  baptized  infants  should  be  brought 
up  in  the  faith  of  the  church  in  case  of  their 
parents*  death  or  aposta.'ty,  and  that  the  real 
character  of  adults  seeking  baptism  should 
be  answered  for  by  other  than  themselves,  to 
guard  against  the  like  spiritual  calamity.  We 
know  that  the  risk  of  post-baptismal  sin  and  fall 
led  many  of  the  severer  school  of  Christian 
thought  to  advise  and  {Practise  postponement  of 
baptism,  e.g.  Tertullian,  who  uses  the  following 
argument,  which  incidentally  bears  witness  to  the 
sponsorial  office  as  an  established  institution  in 
the  church.  **  The  delaying  of  baptism  is  more 
profitable,  according  to  the  condition,  or  disposi- 
tion, and  moreover  the  age  of  each  person,  but 
especially  in  the  case  of  children.  For  why  is  it 
necessary,  if  the  thing  be  not  so  necessary,  that 
the  sponsors  (sponsores)  also  be  brought  into 
danger?  for  both  they  themselves  may,  from 
their  mortal  nature,  fail  of  their  promises,  and 
they  may  be  disappointed  by  the  growing  up  oi 
a  bad  disposition"  (de  Baptism,  c.  18).  The 
more  charitable  and  trustful  course  was  thai 
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indicated  in  the  Betpont.  ad  Orthcd.,  attributed 
to  Justin  Bfartyr,  56,  *A(Mvrrcu  rivr  itii  rev 
0awrlfffiaros  kytMp  rk  0p4^  r^  wlar^i  rmp 
wpoff^*p6rrwp  mtnkr^  fiuwrlffftmn.  And  bo  the 
author  under  the  name  of  Dionyi.  Areop.  (de 
Eoc.  HierQTch.  cap.  vii,  ad  fin.),  "It  appeared 
good  to  receive  infants  in  this  way,  that  the 
natural  parents  of  the  child  offered  should 
hand  the  boy  OTer  to  one  of  the  faithful, 
a  good  teacher  of  divine  things,  under  whom, 
as  under  a  divine  father  (godt'atherX  and  a  pupil 
in  sacred  saving  truth,  the  boy  should  be.  On 
this  man  then  promising  that  he  will  educate 
the  child  in  holy  living,  the  priest  enjoins  that 
he  promise  the  renunciations  and  confess  the 
faith.  Mark,  he  does  not  say,  I  do  this  instead 
of  the  child,  but  so  the  child  does,  u^,  I  promise 
that  I  will  train  up  the  child  by  my  sedulous 
exhortations,  so  that  when  he  grows  to  years  of 
discretion  he  will  renounce." 

The  mU(mai«  of  the  office  for  adults  is  thus 
given  by  the  same  writer  {de  Eoc  ffierarch,  cap. 
ii.  par.  2):  "He  that  u  indamed  with  dcdre  of 
obtaining  the  heavenly  gift  (in  baptism)  goes  to 
some  one  of  the  numW  of  the  faithful,  and 
prays  him  to  take  him  to  the  priest,  promising 
that  he  will  thoroughly  follow  all  that  is  deli- 
vered to  him ;  and  he  prays  that  he  will  both 
bring  him,  and  that  he  will  undertake  the 
care  of  regulating  the  rest  of  his  life  for  him. 
The  other  (with  deep  sense  of  his  responsibility, 
Ac.)  most  kindly  promises  to  do  what  he  anks, 
and,  taking  the  man,  brings  him  to  the  priest, 
who  with  joy  proceeds,  &c  [At  a  later  stage 
of  the  proceedings]  he  orders  the  man  and  his 
wtuoeptor  to  be  described  and  the  names  written 
down.  One  of  the' ministers  calls  aloud  to  each, 
and  then  leads  him  into  the  water,'*  &c 

That  these  sponsors  were  provided  in  a  great 
•  measure  to  afford  guarantees  for  the  character 
•f  the  catechumen  is  plain  from  the  Apottolioai 
ConMiihUiotu  (lib.  viiL  a  32),  "Let  those  who 
first  come  to  the  holy  mystery  be  led  by  the 
deacon  to  the  bishop  or  to  the  presbyters,  and 
let  them  examine  into  the  reasons  wherefore  they 
are  oome  to  the  word  of  the  Lord.  And  let 
those  who  bring  them  bear  witness  unto  them, 
knowing  accurately  what  concerns  them.  And 
let  their  manner  and  life  be  examined  into.** 
The-  rest  of  the  chapter  deals  with  this  examina- 
tion in  detail.  For  the  same  ends  it  was 
costomary  for  deacons  and  deaconesses  to  under- 
take the  office.  In  the  ApustoliooU  Ctmsttutions 
(lib.  iiL  16)  it  is  prescribed,  "  Let  a  deacon 
receive  (t.^.  as  sponsor,  for  baptism)  a  man,  a 
deaconess  a  woman,  that  the  grant  of  the  irre- 
fragable seal  may  be  made  with  seemly  security." 
Instances  are  given  by^Cotelerins  in  his  note, 
from  the  Life  of  St.  bpiphanius :  "  Lucian  was 
the  father  (i>.  the  godfather)  of  Epiphanius  in 
holy  baptism ;  and  Bemice,  a  holy  virgin,  had 
been  the  (god)  mother  of  the  sister  of  Epi- 
phanius." Victor  of  Utica  {de  Pereec.  Vcmdal,) 
says,  "  A  -deacon  stood  for  (jMecepW)  each  one." 
(See  also  Bingham,  bk.  xi.  cap.  viii.  {  7.) 

Hence  also  the  great  care  which  the  early 
church  used  in  the  selection  of  persons  (other 
than  deacons)  to  undertake  the  office  of  sponsors. 
The  ancients  excluded  all  catechumens,  energu- 
mens,  heretics,  and  penitents,  that  is,  all  persons 
who  were  never  yet  in  full  communion  with  the 
ehuivh,  as  being  themselves  unbaptized;  or  else, 


such  as  had  forfeited  the  privileges  of  their 
baptism  by  their  errors,  or  crimes,  or  incapscity. 
By  some  canons  persons  who  were  never  con- 
firmed were  also  excluded.  At  a  cou&dl  held 
at  Auxerre,  A.D.  578,  monks  and  nuns  were  for- 
bidden to  act  in  this  capacity  (see  Bingham, 
bk.  xi.  cap.  8,  §  10).  It  does  not  appear  that 
wives  Btor>d  vnth  their  husbands  in  any  csm. 
Elias,  metropolitan  of  Grete  (▲.o.  732X  answer- 
ing the  monk  Dionystus  (lib.  iiL  jurie  OnentaL\ 
speaks  strongly  on  the  grave  duties  of  spooMrs. 

The  fourth  Council  of  Carthage  (a.d.  3i)8), 
canon  12,  prescribed  one  of  the  duties  of 
widows  and  deaconesses  to  be  the  instruction  of 
the  ignorant  and  rustic  women  how  to  make 
their  responses  to  the  interrogatories  which  tbe 
ministers  would  put  to  them  in  baptism ;  sod 
how  to  order  their  conversation  afterwards. 

In  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine,  and  in  those 
attributed  to  him,  we  have  frequent  allusion  to 
the  institution  of  sponsors,  with  practical  advice ; 
9jg.  Serm*  163,  de  Tempore^  and  to  similar 
purport,  De  EecHtudine  Cathd  Cmnersat.  $§  2, 4, 
"I  admonish  you  above  all,  both  men  and 
iromra  who  have  stood  for  children  in  baptism, 
that  you  recognise  that  you  are  sureties  (/d»- 
jtueone)  to  (M  for  those  whom  you  have  been 
seen  to  receive  from  the  font."  Where  also  he 
adds  further  injunctions  to  persevere  in  this 
duty :  "  You  ought  to  admonish  them  to  preserve 
chastity,  love,  justice,  charity,  and  above  all 
thinn  teach  them  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prsjer, 
and  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  first  rudimenu 
of  the  Christian  religion."  These  instructions 
are  quoted  in  the  canons  of  Cealchythe,  a.d.  785. 

In  his  Epistle  to  Macedonius,  no.  153,  he  speaks 
of  a  surety  deceived  by  him  for  whom  he  stood. 

The  threefold  interrogatories  put  to  sponsors, 
and  the  promises  made  in  return  by  them,  are 
often  alluded  to  by  St.  Augustine,  and  all  is 
reckoned  to  the  benefit  of  the  child  :e^..**iiis 
piously  believed  that  the  faith  of  those  by  whom 
he  is  offered  for  consecration  is  profitable  to  the 
infant"  (De  Lib.  Arbitr.  iU.  23;  and  similarlr 
De  Baptiemn  c.  Donatist.  iv.  j31 ;  and  De  Feoc 
Jfer.  et  Bern,  lib.  L  in  various  panages,  espedsllr 
in  cap.  38). 

The  quei»tion4  pnt  to  Augustine  by  a  scraps- 
Ions  bishop,  Bonifiice,  occaaioned  him  to  treat  of 
the  subject  of  sponsors,  and  to  expound  tbe 
ratitmale  of  them  more  fully  than  eI.<<ewbM« 
{Ep.  ad  Bonif.  98,  al.  23).  He  expressly  states 
the  Scripture  truth  that  regeneration  is  by  wster 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  by  the  will  of  the 
parenu(lX  or  by  the  faith  of  the  sponsors  (3)i 
or  by  the  faith  of  the  ministers;  where  w« 
should  observe  the  distinction  between  (1)  sad 
(2)  drawn  by  the  writer.  Again,  even  mis- 
directed faith  and  lack  of  right  intention,  on  the 
part  of  sponsors,  do  not  vitiate  the  sacrament. 
''  For  it  is  not  so  much  by  those  by  whose  ksods 
they  are  carried  that  children  are  offered  for 
receiving  spiritual  grace  (although  by  them  too, 
if  they  be  themselves  good  and  fiuthfal),  m  ^J 
the  universal  society  of  the  saints  and  fiiithfol; 
by  all,  in  short,  whose  love  and  faith  is  is 
operation."  Thirdly  :  "  It  is  not  necessary  for 
the  removal  of  original  sin,  that  the  children  bi 
presented  by  the  parents :  for  in  fact  many  are 
often  offered  by  persons,  as  it  may  happen,  w 
way  related  to  them,  e.g.  slaves  offered  by  their 
masters ;  or  children  whose  parents  were  dead 
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are  ofi«rttd  by  those  who  have  had  it  in  their  power 
to  take  on  them  this  merciful  office.  Sometimes 
also  those  whom  their  parents  have  cruelly 
exposed  to  be  nurtured  by  any  chance  people, 
are  gathered  in  by  holy  rirgins,  and  by  them 
presented  to  baptism.  They  certainly  nerer  had 
any  children  of  their  own,  nor  have  it  in 
prospect. 

in  the  view  of  this  paragraph,  exhibiting  the 
great  variety  of  sponsors  in  that  disturbed  time, 
we  may  believe  that  Bingham  has  assumed  too 
much  when  he  says  (bk.  xi.  cap.  viii.  §  2), 
**  Parents  were  commonly  sponsors  for  their  own 
children."  The.  dogmatic  truth  which  lay  at 
the  foundation  of  the  institution  of  sponsors  is 
stated  by  St.  Augustine  in  the  latter  part  of 
chap.  5  of  his  letter  aforesaid.  The  very  next 
scruple  proposed  by  Boniface,  and  dissipated  by 
Augustine,  would  seem  to  shew  that  if  parents 
noere  sponsors  in  any  case  it  was  not  qua  parents, 
but  as  being  members  of  the  church  and  repre- 
•enting  the  church ;  that  the  primitive  doctrine 
of  infant  baptism  was  to  make  sponsorship  de- 
pend, not  on  a  natural  tie,  but  on  its  position  in 
the  communion  of  saints.  And  the  answer  of 
Augustine  is  made  general  for  all  cases,  viz.  that 
a  child  who  through  his  sponsor  answers  that 
he  believes,  does  believe,  as  having  received  the 
sacrament  of  faith,  for  the  sacrament  of  faith 
does  itself  render  him  a  faithful  one.  It  may  be 
added  that,  as  the  church  was  really  and  ulti- 
mately the  spiritual  mother,  so  on  the  church, 
and  not  on  the  sponsors,  devolved  the  duty  of 
maintaining  the  baptized  orphan  or  destitute. 

The  writings  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  when 
he  treats  of  regeneration  in  baptism,  with  details 
analogous  to  those  of  the  birth  in  the  flesh, 
embody  the  ancient  sense  of  "godparents,"  as 
designating  the  parties  who  promote  the  spiritual 
regeneration  of  the  infant  by  taking  for  him  the 
pledges,  or  engaging  to  remind  him  of  them,  or 
both  (see  Blunt,  On  the  Uee  of  the  Fathers,  p. 
537).  And  so  is  the  later  term  "patrini"  ex- 
plained by  Hugo,  de  Sacram,  (ap.  Durantus,  de 
Bit.  Ecc,  lib.  i.  19) :  *«  They  are  so  called  because 
while  they  offer  children  to  be  regenerated  to  a 
new  life,  they  in  a  sort  of  way.  become  auxiliary 
to  their  new  regeneration."  **  That  the  spirituu 
generation  may  be  more  expressively  represented, 
there  being  spiritual  parents  present,  they  are 
called  parentee,  and  the  euacepti  are  called  JUH  " 
(S.  Aug.  Serm.  116).  Other  writers  speak  of 
the  love  which  a  sodfather  ought  to  bear  towards 
hi  A  godchild  as  that  of  a  father,  not  in  the  way 
of  consanguinity  but  of  spiritual  proximity. 

From  language  of  this  sort  the  step  was  per- 
haps natural  to  the  doctrine  associated  with 
the  term  **  spiritual  affinity."  [Prohibited 
DisORRBB,  p.  1728.]  In  the  laws  of  king  Ina, 
▲.D.  693,  no.  14,  the  sponsor  had  a  share  in  his 
godson's  weregild  if  slain,  i.e,  the  satisfaction 
to  be  made  in  money  for  murder  to  the  kindred 
of  the  murdered  party.  Kicephorus,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  ▲.D.  806,  excluddd  a  man 
from  church  for  having  married  a  woman  whose 
children  he  had  stood  for,  thus  being  already  a 
'*compater,"  ue.  *'simul  pater."  The  Council 
of  Mayenoe,  a.d.  813,  uses  the  same  term 
<'compatres  spiritales,"  and  orders  them  to  instruct 
their  children  in  the  catholic  faith.  In  canon  55 
it  is  enjoined,  '*Nullus  proprium  (ilium  vel 
filiam  de  fonte  baptismatis  susciptat;  nee  filii 
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olam,  nee  oommatrem  ducat  uxorem  ;  nee  illam 
cujus  filiam,  aut  filiam  ad  confirmationem 
duxerat."  Where  the  reason  on  which  the  canon 
is  based  is  to  be  especially  observed.  It  was  the 
same  reason  which  led  to  the  limitation  of  the 
number  of  sponsors  again,  which  originally  had 
been  one,  and  in  after  years  had  grown  to  more. 

It  was  always  understood  that  the  promises 
made  by  the  sponsors  were  made,  not  in  their 
own  name,  but  in  the  name  of  the  baptized,  and 
that  they  became  subsequently  responsible. 

Bingham  (bk.  xi.  cap.  viii.)  has  collected,  as 
usual,  much  valuable  information  on  the  subject 
of  sponsors.  Martene  has  an  apposite  quotation 
from  St.  Chrysostom  *  in  Ps.  14,'  but  the  refer- 
ence is  incorrect.  [H.  B.] 

SPOON,  EUCHABI8TIC.  In  the  7th  oen- 
tury  in  the  East  communicants  often  used  small 
vessels,  sometimes  of  gold,  in  which  to  receive 
the  sacred  elements  and  convey  them  to  their 
mouth.  This  practice  was  forbidden  by  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  in  691,  on  the  ground 
that  there  oould  be  nothing  more  meet  for  that 
office  than  the  band  of  the  Christian  (can.  101). 
From  the  language  of  John  Damascene,  730, 
**With  hands  put  together  crosswise  let  us 
receive  the  body  of  the  Crucified"  {De  Fide 
Orthod,  iv.  13),  and  from  the  absence  of  all  later 
mention  of  these  vessels,  we  infer  that  the  prac- 
tice was  effectually  suppressed.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  tradition  of  their  use  suggested 
that  of  the  spoon  which  somewhat  later  became 
general  in  the  Greek  and  in  most  of  the  Oriental 
churches.  This  was  first  employed,  as  is  sup- 
posed (Maldonatus,  de  Caerem,  Viap.  2,  xxii.  3), 
to  take  out  of  the  chalice,  after  the  Commxxturb, 
so  much  of  the  steeped  oblate  as  was  to  be  re- 
served for  the  sick ;  but  afterwards  both  for  that 
purpose  and  for  the  communion  of  the  laity. 

The  Greeks  call  the  spoon  Ao^fs,  the  toogs,  in 
allusion  to  Isaiah  vi.  6,  it  being  a  very  common 
thing  with  them  to  speak  of  the  Eucharist  under 
the  figure  of  a  *Mive  coal;"  a  usage  yet  more 
common  among  the  Syrians  (St.  Chrys.  Hom^  in 
illud  Vidi  Dom.  §  3 ;  Joan.  Damasc  u.  s. ;  St. 
Ephrem,  Comm,  in  EsfxL  m.  «.  ii.  31,  Rom.  1740). 
Hence  even  a  oonventional  Syrian  name  for  the 
sacrament,  viz.  gmwrto,  a  coal  (J.  S.  Assemani  in 
Biblwth,  Orient,  i.  70;  Renaud.  Uturg,  Orient, 
ii.  63).  At  first  the  fingers  were  spoken  of  as 
the  tongs,  as  in  the  liturgy  of  Jerusalem  :  '*  The 
Lord  shall  bless  us  and  make  us  meet  to  take  up 
the  fiery  coal  with  the  pure  tongs  4f  the  fingers, 
and  to  lay  it  on  the  mouth  of  the  faithful " 
(Assem.  Oodex.  Lit.  v.  56).  When  the  image 
was  transferred  to  the  spoon  we  cannot  say.  In 
a  Coptic  prayer  at  the  consecration  of  the  latter, 
the  bishop,  after  a  reference  to  the  angel  "  in 
whose  hands  were  the  tongs  with  which  he  took 
the  lire  coal  from  the  lUtar,"  prcceeds  thus: 
«Now  also,  0  God,  ....  stretch  forth  Thy 
hand  over  this  spoon,  in  which  are  to  be  taken 
up  the  members  of  the  holy  body,"  kc.  (Renaud. 
1.54). 

In  all  the  churches  of  the  East  the  laity  re- 
ceive the  elements  together,  ije,  the  body  steeped 
in  the  blood,  and  in  all  except  the  Armenian  (I^e 
Brun,  Dietert,  x.  21)  the  spoon  is  employed.  In 
the  Syrian  rite  the  roiahtter  assisting,  whether 
priest  or  deacon,  may  receive  them  either  sepa- 
rately or  from  the  spoon  (Renaud.  «i«  ^19);  in 
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other  Oriental  churches  and  in  the  Greek  he 
always  receives  in  the  former  manner  (Ooar, 
Euchoi,  Or,  8-2,  83,  149;  lienand.  ii.  118). 

Intmction^  as  the  prmctiue  of  steeping  the  body 
in  the  blood  was  called  in  the  West,  is  thought 
by  some  (Ligaridius  in  Goar,  152;  Arcadius, 
Concord,  Occ.  et  Or.  iii.  53)  to  bare  been  first 
adopted  (with  the  use  of  the  spoon)  in  conse- 
quence of  a  heretic  at  Constantinople,  whom  St. 
Chrysostom  was  conmanicating,  having  carried 
off  the  Eucharist  which  he  had  placed  in  her 
hand  (see  Sosom.  ffitt  Eool.  r\\u  5).  It  is  more 
probable,  however,  that  a  coatom  so  general  was 
su^^ested  by  the  convenience  found  in  minister- 
iog  thus  to  the  sick.  In  a  story  told  by  Eusebius 
the  person  sent  to  a  dying  man  with  the  Eucha- 
hit,  the  priest  himself  being  sick,  was  directed 
to  moisten  it  and  drop  it  into  the  mouth  (^HigL 
Ecd.  vi.  44).  The  Council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  398, 
orders  ^the  Eucharist  to  be  poured  into  the 
mouth "  of  those  who  have  become  insensible 
(can.  76^  in  the  same  dty,  not  much  later,  a 
woman  wko  had  an  obstruction  in  the  throat 
received  a  *'  steeped  particle  of  the  Lord's  body  *' 
C^  PronL  et  Prtud,  Dei,  Dim.  Temp.  6,  inter 
Opp,  Prosp.). 

when  intinctioB  for  ordinary  communions 
began  to  prevail  in  Europe,  it  seems,  like  so  many 
other  minor  rites,  to  have  been  introduced  from 
the  East  through  Spa|n  and  Portugal ;  for  we 
find  the  first  mention  of  it  in  a  prohibition  by 
the  Council  of  Braga,  4.D.  675.  The  ground 
alleged  was  that  our  Lord  gave  the  brMd  and 
wine  to  the  apostles  separately  (can.  2).  The 
practice  thus  received  a  great  check  among  the 
lAtina,  but  in  the  11th  century  we  find  it  general 
In  the  12th  it  was  suppressed,  very  much  because 
it  suggested  the  sop  of  Judas,  but  still  under  the 
authority  of  the  canon  of  Braga,  which  was  then 
known  as  a  decree  of  pope  Julius  {MoHtia  Eucha- 
ristioOt  705,  ed.  2),  Th^te  is  no  evidence  that  a 
spoon  was  ever  employed  in  the  West  during 
the  prevalence  of  intinction. 

So  far  as  I  have  discovered,  the  only  proof 
that  the  practice  of  intinction  existed  in  Europe 
between  the  7th  and  tho  11th  centuries  is  to  be 
found  in  the  words  of  delivery  used  in  many 
churches  at  the  communion  of  the  sick,  and  in 
directions  that  have  reference  to  them.  The 
form  given  by  Theodulf  of  Orleans,  ▲.D.  794, 
nms  thus :  *'  The  body  and  the  blood  of  the  Lord 
be  unto  thee  remission  of  all  sins,**  frc.  (Cajnt.  ii. 
in  Baluze,  MiaoelL  u.  104,  ed.  2).  A  Scottish 
order  of  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century : 
<'The  body  with  the  blood,"  &c  (Book  of  Deer, 
90).  Similarly  two  Irish  orders  in  the  Books 
of  Dmma  and  Molmg  (Liter  de  ArimUmoUj  xiz. 
zxL>  Prudentius  of  Troyes,  A.D.  846 :  ^  The 
body  and  blood  of  our  Lord,*'  &c.  (in  Martene, 
de  Ant,  Ecd,  BU,  I,  vii.  6,  n.  3).  Regino,  ▲.D. 
906,  gives  a  canon  of  Tours  of  uncertain  date, 
in  which  it  is  expressly  ordered  that  the  "sacred 
oUation  be  steeped  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  that 
the  presbyter  may  be  able  to  say  with  truth, 
The  body  and  blood,**  &'c.  (De  Diadpl,  Eod.  I 
70.  See  again  Not,  Euck,  1023).  In  the  11th 
century  some  formulae  of  delivery  verbally  re- 
cognised the  intinction:  ''The  body  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  steeped  in  Hii  blood,  preserve  thy 
soul,"  &C.  (Pontif,  Aiesson.  in  Mart.  u.  s.  16 ; 
JGn.  Anibrc$,  cited  by  Sala  in  Bona,  Ser,  Lit, 
iL18,fa)  [W.  E.S.] 


SPORTULA  U  properly  the  basket  used  m 
distributing  presents  of  money  or  food  to  client! 
(Juvenal,  iii.  249).  Hence  it  came  to  be 
applied  to  presents  or  donations  generally,  .ind 
Cvprinn  calls  the  clergy  of  his  time  **  sportu]aDt«s 
fratre$,'*  as  depending  upon  the  contributions  of 
their  flock  (Epiet,  1,  p.  466,  Hartal).  [C] 

8TACHT8,  Oct.  81;  oommemonted  with 
Amplias  and  [Jrbanus,  Bom.  zvL  8,  9  (Bs&il. 
Menol. ;  Menol.  Graec,  Sirlet.).  [C.  H.] 

STACTTEUS  (IX  June  27,  one  of  the  seven 
sons  of  Symphorosa.    [STifPaOBOflA.] 

(S)  Sept.  28 ;  commemorated  at  Borne  (Mart 
Usuard.,  Hieron,}. 

STAFF  (Baonlue,  ocanbmn).  During  the 
saying  of  long  offices,  oonsbting  principally  of 
psalmody,  at  which  it  was  usual  to  stand,  it  was 
permitted  for  the  worshippers  to  lean  on  a  long 
staff  or  crutch  by  way  of  relief  (Martene,  de  RiL 
EocL  Ant.  iv.  xv.  13).  Chrodegang  of  Metz  in 
his  Bule  (c  26)  does  not  permit  this  indalgenoe 
to  his  canons,  unless  in  case  of  infirmitj.  The 
monks  of  Fulda  in  their  supplication  to  Charlei 
the  Great  (Migna,  Patrol,  cv.  419)  complain  that 
their  abbat  did  not  permit  even  the  in^m  to  use 
a  staff  or  to  lean  on  the  standing-desk  (mdau^ 
torium  or  reoiinatorwm).  The  staff  was  laid  asi«le 
at  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  (see  p.  744).  For  the 
staff  of  the  bishop,  see  PABtORAL  Staff.      [C] 

STAG  (III  Abt).  From  a  vety  early  date  in 
Christian  symbolism  and  iconography,  the  stag 
has  been  used  to  represent  the  Gentile  oonrcrt 
thirsting  for  and  approaching  th«  waters  of 
baptism  [Cbo8B,  p.  496].  He  accompanies  the 
lambs  or  sheep,  the  catechumens  of  Christlsn 
or  Jewish  birth,  in  most  baptismal  works  of 
art,  as  the  Lateran  croas,  the  frescoes  of  St.  Pon- 
tianua,  and  the  more  ancient  moaaics  of  the 
BaveniM  baptisteries. 

The  stag  is  .represented  in  the  mosaics  of 
Ciampini  (Dt  aacr.  Aedif,  cap.  ix.);  on  tombi 
(Ciampini,  Vet.  Man.  ii.  c.  3 ;  see  also  for  later 
paintings  Bottari,  tav.  zliv.) ;  on  lamps  (Aringbi, 
iL  p.  603 ;  see  Lamps,  p.  921). 

It  would  seenif  from  a  Bavenna  saioophagni 
given  by  Ciampini  (  Vet.  Mon.  ii.  p.  7,  tab.  iii.  D), 
where  two  stags  are  represented  with  the  chalios 
(as  birds  frequently  at  Ravenna),  that  the 
animal  symbolises  the  desire  of  the  faithful  f<v 
the  other  sacrament  also.  These  examples  od 
Christian  tombs  can  hardly  have  a  secular  mesn- 
ing  only ;  though  occasionally,  as  in  Buonarotti 
(FrammenH  di  Oetro^  xxiv.X  the  stag  only  sp- 
pears  as  a  beast  of  chase.  It  ia  seen  in  thii 
sense  very  frequently  on  the  Lombard  carvings 
fVom  the  8th  to  the  11th  century ;  very  notably 
in  the  celebrated  hunt  of  Theodoric  on  the 
fia^ade  of  S.  Zenone  at  Verona.       [B.  St.  J.  T.] 

8TAGB.    [Across;  Theatbb.] 

STALLS,  SEATS  (0f>6w;  omactsw  pre*- 
btfterm-um;  aedee;  formula  [Magri,  Eier^ 
lextoon"] ;  vnstellumy.  Compare  Stasidia. 

The  moiit  ancient  notices  describe  the  seats  f^ 
the  presbyters  as  being  arranged  in  the  arc  c^f 
the  apse,  behind  the  altar,  on  either  side  of  the 
seat  (6fy6rot)  of  Uie  bishop,  which  was  ia  the 
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middle  of  them  {Apoat  Constit  1.  2,  c.  57). 
Biagham  (^Antiq.  lib.  ii.  cap.  zix.  §  6)  thinks  that 
this  arrangement  ma^r  be  the  reason  why  the 
body  of  presbyters  was  called  by  Ignatius  (Ep. 
ad  Matjnes,  13)  the  *' crown  of  the  presbytery." 
The  term  '*  throne  "  was  not  anciently  confined 
to  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  but  was  applied  to  that 
of  the  presbyter  also.  Presbyters  were  spoken 
of  by  CoQ.stantine  (Easeb.  l.  10,  c.  5)  as  ^  certain 
persons  from  the  second  throne."  St.  Gregory  of 
Kazianxum  speaks  of  himseir  (de  Vita  sua) 
as  forced  by  violence  *'  into  the  second  throne,'* 
ue.  into  priests'  orders.  This  arrangement,  says 
Viollet-le-Duc  (Diet.  rais.  de  V Architecture ^  s.  v. 
Choeur),  was  maintained  in  some  cathedrals,  for 
example  in  that  of  Lyons,  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century.  The  same  writer  (ibid. 
s.  T.  Stalle)  affirms  that  in  France  stalls  were 
constructed  in  wood  at  a  very  remote  period. 
In  Italy  and  Sicily,  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
■oxnetimes  made  in  stone  or  marble,  a  practice 
which  the  comparative  rigour  of  the  climate 
rendered  unsuitable  in  France.  There  are  no 
stalls  remaining  in  France  anterior  to  the  time 
of  Charlemagne ;  but  the  earliest  specimens  that 
are  left  can  only,  says  VioUet-le-Duc,  be  the 
consequence  of  a  long  tradition. 

The  principle  upon  which  official  seats  were 
assigned  in  the  early  church  seems  to  have  been 
this,  that  seats  were  the  index  of  spiritual 
rank.  Hence  great  care  was  taken  that  men 
who  were  in  deacons'  orders  should  not  sit 
with  those  of  superior  spiritual  rank.  As  early 
as  the  Council  of  Nicaea  there  is  a  trace 
that  deacons  were  endeavouring  to  thrust  them- 
selves into  the  row  of  priests.  By  the  18th 
canon  of  that  council  the  disposition  on  their 
pAi*t  to  intrude  into  the  **  highest  seats  of 
the  synagogue  **  is  formally  condemned.  **  But 
let  it  nut  be  permitted  to  the  deacons  to 
sit  in  the  midst  of  the  presbyters,  for  that 
which  is  taking  place  is  (!ontrary  to  canon  and 
contrary  to  order."  It  should  be  observed  that 
deacons  were  always  forbidden  to  sit  amongst 
the  priests  in  the  sanctuary  (see  the  15th  canon 
of  the  Council  of  Aries,  ap.  Martene^  iii.  1,  7). 
The  deacons  were  bound  to  stand. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  precisely  when  the 
arrangement  of  the  clergy  behind  the  altar,  which 
originated  in  the  East,  was  superseded  by  the 
plan  of  a  choir  with  which  we  are  now  familiar. 
But  the  ancient  arrangement  of  the  clergy 
appears  to  have  prevailed  in  the  French  church 
in  the  6th  century.  Queen  Chrodieldis,  with 
the  cross  in  her  hand,  enters  the  church  to 
denounce  the  abbess,  and  presents  herself  before 
the  assembled  priests,  who  take  their  seats  in  the 
tribunal  of  the  church — *^Tunc  re:»identibu88acer- 
dotibus  qui  aderant  super  tribunal  ecclesiae  *' 
(Greg.  Turon.  Hist.  Fruncoruiii,  lib.  x.  15). 

No  mention  of  those  appendages  to  choir  stalls 
which  are  known  as  Misericordes  (Misericordiae) 
has  been  found  within  the  period  comprised  in 
thU  work.  [U.  T.  A.] 

8TAMIKEA  (also  stammeumj  staminia,  &c.). 
A  woollen  under-garment  used  by  monks.  The 
Bule  of  Fructuosus  allots  "staminiae  duae"  to 
each  (c.  4,  Patrol.  Ixxxvii.  1101 :  reproduced  in 
the  Gmcordia  Begularum  of  Ben«dict  of  Aniane, 
e.  17,  Patrol,  ciii.  1248,  where  see  Menard*s 
note).    The  £egula  Magistri^  making  a  distinc- 
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tion  according  to  the  seasons,  ordei*s  that  in 
winter  each  monk  should  have  '*paraturam 
grossam  qnotidianam  stamineam."  Reference  is 
also  made  below  to  a  "pallium  stamineum'' 
(c.  80,  Patrol,  Ixxxviii.  1030).  See  Ducange's 
Glossary,  s.  t.  [R.  S.] 

STANDING  was,  as  is  well  known,  a 
common  posture  among  the  ancient  Christians 
in  P&ATEB  [p.  1684],  on  hearing  the  Gospel 
[p.  744]  or  sermons,  and  during  PBalmodt  [p. 
1747],  which  formed  a  large  portion  of  the  daily 
offices.    Compare  Staff,  p.  1926.  [C] 

6TAPI0.  A  word  of  doubtful  meaning,  but 
standing  for  some  article  of  female  dress  or  orna- 
ment. In  his  Life  of  St.  Radegundis  (c  13 ;  Patrol. 
Ixxxviii.  503)  Venantius  Fortunatus  describes 
the  rich  objects  deposited  by  the  queen  at  dif- 
ferent altars,  including  the  above.  Mabillon 
suggests  that  soapio  (with  the  meaning  of  some 
sort  of  crown)  should  be  read  {Acta  Sanctorum 
ordinis  Benedicti,  saecl.  i.  321).  He  argues  that 
if  siapio  be  retained,  it  must  be  some  kind  of 
ornament  for  the  feet.  [R.  S.] 

STABS  (in  Art).  One  or  more  stars  art 
often  seen  on  either  side  of  the  figure  of  Christ 
on  early  glasses,  &c.,  which  are  regarded  by 
Baonarotti  as  symbols  of  His  divinity  (Vetrij 
p.  38).  A  Christian  lamp  given  by  Bellori 
(Anticke  Lucerne,  part  iii.  29)  presents  the  Good 
Shepherd  with  His  head  encircled  by  seven  stars. 
Sometimes  the  monogram  alone  appears  thus 
attended  {ibid.  viii.  1).  A  starry  field  is  frequently 
used  in  early  Christian  art  sA  emblematical  of 
heaven.  At  St.  Vitalis  at  Ravenna  the  Holy 
Lamb  is  seen  in  a  field  thus  sown  with  stars 
(Ciampini,  tab.  18X  and  the  cross  is  similarly 
placed  in  the  chapel  of  Galla  Placidia  {ibid.  tab. 
65).  On  a  sarcophagus  at  Aries  stars,  alternately 
single  and  double,  are  placed  between  the  heads  of 
the  apostles  (Millin.  pi.  Ixv.  3 ;  Le  Blant,  pi.  xiv. 
p.  27).  The  figure  of  Habakkuk  bringing  food 
to  Daniel  on  a  sarcophagus  at  Brescia  has  seven 
stars  above  his  head  (Le  Blant,  p.  12).  A  single 
star,  together  with  emblems  of  the  Resurrection, 
and  a  Dove  surrounded  with  stars,  are  seen  on  a 
gem  given  by  Perret  {Catacomhes,  iv.  pi.  xvi.  8). 
A  young  man  with  four  stars  on  his  tunic,  accom- 
panied with  eucharistic  emblems,  is  found  on  a 
gl^s  (Maranzoni,  Cose  OentHeschi).  In  the 
representations  of  the  Nativity  and  the  Epiphany 
the  star  is  an  almost  unfailing  accompaniment 
of  the  scene.  Instances  will  be  found  in  the 
woodcuts  of  the  articles  Nativity  ;  Maqi,  Ado- 
ration OF.  [E.  v.] 

STASIDLA.  The  stalls  in  the  monastic  and 
other  churches  of  the  East.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  stalls  of  the  Western  church 
by  their  being  originally,  as  their  name  implies, 
places  for  standing  in,  not  for  sitting.  They  had 
no  seats,  and  their  occupants  supported  them- 
selves when  weary  on  the  elbows  of  the  stalls, 
which  corresponded  to  the  crutches  which  were 
and  are  still  much  used  by  the  worshippers  in 
the  Eastern  churches.  Suicer  defines  them  with 
much  accuracy  as  **  sedilia  in  quibus  sacerdotes 
vel  sedentes  quiescunt,  vel  stantes  accumbendo 
laborem  levius  ferunt;  eo  ordine  ut  digniores 
dignius  occupent  sedile  "  (sub  voc.).    Gear  sC&tes 
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that  th«  stall  of  the  *<  h«gameD06  **  waa  the 
furthegt  to  the  east,  on  the  south  side  opposite 
the  **  icon  *'  of  the  patron  saint  {Ewshd.  p.  4, 
n.  35).  He  says  abo  that  in  monastic  churches 
they  were  usually  returned,  but  not  in  parish 
ch arches  (Und.  19).  Each  monk  had  his  own 
stall.  The  TyfMoon  S.  Sabae  speaks  repeatedly 
of  a  monk  going  tls  rh  trrtLoihuiv  o^ov.  They 
are  sometimes  called  rimoi.  [E.  V.] 

8TA8IS  {vrdtni^  one  of  the  subdirisions  of 
he  Greek  Psalter.  In  the  Greek  church  the 
Psalms  are  dirided  into  twenty  groups,  called 
K9$ifritmT9k  or  sessions.  Each  giBur/ia  is  divided 
into  three  vrdirtis  by  the  recital  of  the  formula, 
A6^a  Kol  rvp.  *AWri\oiUu  So  imperative  was 
this  rule  that  even  Psalm  cxix.,  which  by  itself 
constitutes  the  17th  session,  was  divided  into 
three  mrdaus.  And  further,  when  the  number 
of  Psalms  in  a  session  is  even,  still  the  odd 
number  of  rrdfftis  in  it  was  preserved  by  group* 
ing  two  or  more  Psalms  together.  With  this 
may  be  compared  the  Western  practice  of 
securing  the  same  result  by  saying  two  Psalms 
under  one  Oloria  Putri.  For  further  information 
on  this  curious  subject  the  present  writer  may 
be  permitted  to  refer  to  an  essay  upon  it  in  his 
volume  on  The  Oradual  PtodiM, 

For  the  actual  division  of  the  Psalter  see 
Pbalmodt. 

Suicer  thinks  the  term  ariffts  arises  either 

(1)  from  their  standing  to  recite  the  Psalms,  or 

(2)  from  their  standing  up  at  the  close  of  each 
session  (  ThnoMnUy  s.  v.).  Perhaps,  however,  it 
may  have  meant  a  halt  or  stop,  a  sense  which 
the  word  acquired  in  post-classical  Greek. 

[H.  T.  A.] 

BTATE  AND  CHUBGH.    [Uw.] 

8TATI0.  1.  By  early  Latin  writers  was 
applied  to  a  fitft  day.  Yet  a  distinction  can  be 
drawn  between  jejunmm  and  ttatio. 

There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion 
whether  a  ttatio  differed  at  all  from  a  fast 
(jejunium) ;  and  if  so,  in  what  respect  it  differed. 
Paroelius,  for  example,  argues  that  there  is  no 
difference.  Bona,  however,  concludes  that  the 
statio  is  sometimes  identical  with  the  jejunhanf 
and  sometimes  not.  The  static  closed  at  none, 
the  jejummn  (proper,  e^,  in  Lent)  at  vesper; 
then  thev  were  different.  But  sometimes  the 
shorter  fast  (which  Tertullian  calls  semi'jejU' 
nium)  was  called  jejunhun.  In  this  case  the 
faithful  might  take  food  at  none,  and  then  the 
fast  was  the  same  as  the  staiio.  The  relation 
between  siatio  and  jejtuUwn  is  discussed  by  Bona 
(de  Horia  Dio.  Psalmodiaey  cap.  iii.).  In  Ter- 
tullian, he  says,  solvere  etatkmem  is  the  same 
as  jejunium  aohere.  But  Gregory  the  Great 
assigned  certain  churches  of  the  city  (E^me)  to 
stations,  and  on  th^  more  solemn  days  com- 
manded that  stations  should  be  done  {etaihnes 
feri)  until  sext,  and  to  those  churches  on  stated 
days  (jstatia  diebus — ^this  perhaps  suggests  the 
origin  of  the  term  statio)  the  faithful  usually 
resort.  The^stations,  Bona  complains,  have  dis- 
appeared, owing  to  the  chill  that  has  come  upon 
love,  and  the  a^tinence  of  the  fast  alone  remains. 

The  classical  passage  on  the  subject  in  very 
early  writers  is  a  clause  of  Tertullian's :  **  Simi- 
liter et  stationum  diebus  non  putant  plerique 
sacrificiorum  orationibus  interveniendum  quod 
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static  solvenda  sit  accepto  corpora  Domini "  {d§ 
Orat.  c.  xiv.).  To  this  there  may  be  added  ods 
or  two  other  sayings  of  the  same  writer  (if 
JejuH,  c.  14 ;  i5.  c.  10 ;  i&.  a  13),  from  which  we 
gather  that  the  atatio  was  held  on  Wednesday 
and  Friday  in  every  week  throughout  the  year 
(because,  according  to  Gratian,  on  those  days 
respectively  the  betrayal  was  planned  and  the 
Crucifixion  accomplished),  and  that  it  lasted  till 
the  ninth  hour.  The  fast  on  these  two  days  of 
the  week  is  eojg^ied  by  the  sixty-ninth  of  ths 
Apostolical  Canons,  though  the  Greek  equivalent 
of  the  name  atatio  does  not  appear  there.  It  may 
be  added  that  bishop  Beverege's  long  note  upon 
this  canon  will  be  found  to  give  the  most  com- 
plete and  the  clearest  rtSnim^  of  the  iacts,  amidst 
all  that  has  been  written  upon  the  subject 
{Pandectae  Annot.  p.  35). 

It  has  been  aln^y  suggested  that  the  fsst 
was  called  atatiOf  because  the  solemnity  was 
kept  on  fixed  days  (aiatia  di«&iM);  but  St. 
Ambrose  gives  another  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  term.  ^Our  fasts  are  our  encampments 
which  protect  us  from  the  devil's  attack;  in 
short,  they  are  called  atationeSj  because  atanditig 
(atantea}  and  staying  in  them  we  repel  our 
plotting  foes  "  (S.  Ambr.  Senn.  25).  Tertul- 
lian likewise  undoubtedly  takes  advantage  of 
this  military  sense  of  the  word  (stationem  facere) 
in  his  treatise  de  Corona  MUitia  (cap.  xi.).  For 
an  account  of  how  the  fast  of  the  Wednesday 
ai<Uio  became  in  process  of  time  exchanged  for 
the  Saturday  fast  in  some  parts  of  the  West, 
see  Sabdath. 

2.  An  assembly  of  the  faithful  in  church, 
especially  that  which  took  place  on  the  Lord's 
day.  It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  Gregory 
the  Great  regulated  these  stations  in  Rome,  but 
it  is  clear  that  he  did  not  originate  them :  for 
though  the  word  appears  to  be  used  in  the  sense 
of  the  Fast  in  all  the  passages  of  Tertullian 
(see  the  several  notes  on  them  in  the  Oxfurd 
translation),  yet  it  {oriffii)  is  used  by  St 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum  in  a  passi^  where  it 
could  hardly  mean  anvthing  but  an  assembly 
(Greg.  Naz.  Orat,  hab,  'in  ConcUio  (kmU.y  Ths 
term  has  an  obvious  appropriateness  in  a  Greek 
church,  where  there  were  no  seats  and  all  had 
to  atand. 

3.  In  a  sense  closely  connected  with  the  fore- 
going, a  station  is  a  church,  oratory,  or  other 
place  where  ecclesiastical  processions  made  a 
halt,  and  certain  offices  of  divine  worship  wen 
performed,  sometimes  the  service  of  the  Boly 
Eucharist  itself.  From  this  it  came  to  peas  that 
the  processions  themselves  were  called  statiimeu 
They  were  first  instituted  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
(Ducange,  a.  o.).  The  tombs  of  the  martyrs  wer» 
often  the  scenes  of  stations.  In  later  times  ths 
term  was  used  of  a  procession  made  by  all  the 
clergy  of  a  city  to  some  leading  church  of  ths 
city.  (Ans^lm.  Leod.  c  69,  in  W^>lb.)  Ducange 
says  that  wnen  the  clergy  from  the  varioos 
churches  were  assembled  at  a  station,  sny  diffi- 
cult question  that  was  pending  was  settled. 
This  fact,  he  thinks,  acoounto  for  Tertuilian's 
statement  that  the  station  was  sometimes  pro- 
longed to  the  vesper  hour.  It  appears  from  St. 
Cyprian  {Ep,  41)  that  the  Noratian  scbismatlcs 
demanded  that  their  charges  should  be  investi- 
gated *<^in  stations.'*  Some  have  ^ooght  that 
it  was  the  stations  of  this  class  that  Gregoiy 
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the  Great  took  order  to  regulate  (*'  toUicit^  ordi- 
narit "),  and  that  while  taking  part  in  them  he 
delirered  many  of  his  homilies  od  the  gospels. 
This  would  point  to  the  nse  of  the  eucharistic 
office  in  the  station.  The  same  use,  too, 
prevailed  in  the  chnrch  of  Constantinople, 
where  we  are  told  that  the  epistle  and  gospel 
at  the  stations  used  to  be  recited  in  Latin 
(Nicolaos  I.  Ep.  8).  Anastasins  again  (m  8, 
Vitaliano)  speaks  of  a  station  ''aid  Sanctum 
Petrum  "  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  of  the  mass  being 
celebrated  there.  It  is  not  unlikely,  indeed,  that 
in  the  early  Christian  mind  statio  was  eminently 
oonnected  with  the  Eucharist,  because  the  corre- 
sponding word  CllQyjp\  was  already  in   use   in 

the  ritual  of  Israel  in  connexion  with  the  sacred 
oblation  (see  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talnwd,  s.  t.  *IDy) ; 

and  statio  may  be  an  example  of  those  many 
ideas  which  Christianity  adopted  from  Judaism. 
Hofinann  {Lext  Univ,  s.  t.)  boldly  defines  statio 
as  ritus  audiendi  Evangeiittm.  This,  however, 
would  seem  to  restrict  the  liturgical  use  of  the 
word  too  much. 

At  these  stations  the  sacramental  vessels  were 
carried  in  procession.  Anastasins  tells  us  that 
this  practice  existed  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Hilarus  (a.o.  461),  the  successor  of  Leo  the 
Great  in  the  papal  see.  Leo  the  Third  (a.d. 
795)  made  twenty  such  vessels  of  the  purest 
silver,  to  be  carried  by  acolytes  in  procession 
(•«qiii  praecederent  per  stationes  per  manus 
aoolytorum  "). 

In  modem  times  the  term  stationes  is  most 
often  applied  to  the.  use  of  certain  devotions  in 
front  of  pictures  or  sculptures  representing 
the  leading  incidents  of  our  Lord's  Passion.  Of 
this  use,  however,  no  example  has  been  found 
within  the  period  to  which  the  present  work  is 
restricted.  [H.  T.  A.] 

STATIONS   OP   PENITENTa     [Peni- 

TS9CS,  p.  1591.] 

8TAUB0PEGIUM  (oYavfNnH^ioir).  The 
solemn  act  of  fixing  a  cross  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  at  the  foundation  of  a  church  or  monas- 
tery. The  service  and  ceremonial  in  use  on  such 
an  occasion,  with  full  rubrical  directions,  are 
given  in  Gear's  Euchologionj  pp.  608-613.  This 
custom  is  an  ancient  one.  It  is  probably  alluded 
to  by  St.  Chrvsostom,  when  he  asks,  *'  What 
oommunity  is  there  which  has  not  the  staff  and 
cross  ?  What  church  which  has  not  been  forti- 
fied with  the  cross  ?  "  (Bom,  m  BaiaJ) ;  and  it  is 
distinctly  mentioned  by  later  writers  (Balsamon 
in  can.  viL  Septimae  Synodi). 

In  later  times  the  term  came  to  denote  a 
special  right  claimed  by  a  patriarch  to  consecrate 
a  church  in  any  diocese  within  his  province,  by 
sending  a  small  wooden  inscribed  cross  to  be 
fixed  l^hind  the  altar.  Such  a  church  became 
the  patriarch's  peculiar,  exempt  from  ordi- 
nary diocesan  jurLdiction.  An  account  of  the 
controversies  caused  by  this  custom  is  given  in 
I>ocaiig9,  Glossary,  Qraeo,  Med.  Aeviy  s.  v.  See 
for  further  authorities  on  the  subject  J.  H. 
Keale,  Eastern  Churchy  Gen.  Introd.  p.  1041. 

[F.  E.  W.] 

6TAXJB0PHTLAX.  After  the  supposed 
discovery  of  the  true  cross  by  St.  Helena,  the 
custody  of  the  holy  relic  was  committed  fbr  the 
tiin^  beisg  to  one  of  the  presbyters  of  the  church 
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of  Jerusalem,  who  was  thence  called  6  crrcatpo* 
^i>\a^.  It  was  regarded  as  a  position  of  very 
high  dignity,  and  the  holder  of  it  was  frequently 
advanced  to  the  episcopate.  Porphyrins  bishop 
of  Gaza  (a-D.  421)  held  the  office,  as  did  John  III. 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  (513-524).  **  Elias  episcopus 
Hierosolymae  exilic  traditur  et  pro  eo  Joannes 
crucis  custos  episcopus  ordinatur"  (apud  Du- 
cange  sub  voc.).  The  names  of  several  presbjrten 
who  were  "  guardians  of  the  Cross  "  occur  in  the 
biographies  of  St.  Euthymius  and  St.  Sabas  by 
Cyril  of  Scythopolis.  [E.  V.] 

STAUBOTHEOTOKION  {irrwpo9wr^ 
Kiov\  a  Troparinm  or  Sticheron,  including  a 
mention  of  both  the  cross  and  the  B.  V.  If. 
(9eoTOfc^5).  For  a  rubric  directing  its  use  see 
Goar,  Ewshohg,  p.  188 ;  Triodium  in  Dominica 
Tyrophagi  Menaeis  July  12,  in  J.  M.  Neale, 
Eastern  Chnrch^  Gen.  Introd.  p.  832. 

TF,  £.  W.T 

STEPHANIS,  Nov.  11,  martyr  with  Victor, 
under  Antoninus  (Basil.  Menol, ;  Menol,  Qraec. 
Sirlet.).  [C.  H.] 

STEPHANUS  (1),  Jan.  14,  monk,  "our 
holy  father,"  in  the  time  of  Leo  Isaurus,  founder 
of  the  monastery  of  Chenolacus  (Basil.  Menol. ; 
CaL  Byzant.). 

(2)  Mar.  27,  hegumen  of  Triglia,  confessor 
for  image-worship  under  Leo  Armenus  (BasiL 
Menoi,). 

(8)  Apr.  1 ;  commemorated  in  Egypt  with 
Victor  (^Mart.  Usuard.,  Hieron.) ;  May  8  ((Jsuard., 
Bieron.f  Notker.). 

(4)  May  24,  martyr  with  Meletius  under 
Antoninus  (BasiL  Menol. ;  Menol.  Graec.  Sirlet.). 

(6)  Aug.  2,  pope  (Mart.  Bed.,  Usuard.,  Adon. ; 
Sieron.,'  Vet.  JRom,,  Notker.,  Wand. ;  Basil. 
Menol. ;  Menol.  Qraec.) ;  Sept.  7  (Menol.  Qraec) ; 
Nov.  4  (Cal.  Armen.).  In  the  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentary,  he  is  commemorated  on  his  natale, 
Aug.  2,  and  named  in  every  prayer ;  there  is  also 
an  office  for  his  natale  in  the  Ltber  Antiphonarius 
of  Gregory. 

(6)  Aug.  6,  subdeacon,  martyr  with  pope 
Sixtus  (Mart.  Bed.,  Usuard.). 

(7)  Sept.  17.    [Socrates  (1).] 

(8)  July  13,  Oct.  28,  <<our  father,  Stephen 
the  Sabaite  "  (Cal.  Byzant. ;  Menol.  Qraec). 

(9)  Nov.  22,  martyr  under  Diocletian,  with 
Marcus,  natives  of  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (BasiL 
Menol. ;  Menol.  Qraec). 

(10;  Nov.  28,  The  Tounoer,  martyr  fbr 
image-worship  (Basil.  MenoL^  Menol,  Oraeo.] 
Mart.  Usuard.). 

(11)  Protomartyr.    See  Stephen.     [C.  H.] 

STEPHEN,  ST.,  PBOTOMABTYR,  Le- 
OEHD  AMD  Festival  of.  1.  Legend. — In  one 
of  the  appendices  to  the  works  of  Augustine  is 
a  letter  from  Avitus«  a  Spanish  priest  then  living 
in  Palestine,  to  Palchonius,  bUhop  of  Bracara 
(Braga)  in  Spain,  which  was  to  be  conveyed  to 
him  by  Orosius  the  historian,  then  about  to 
return  to  Spain,  which  was  his  native  land. 
Besides  the  letter,  Avitus  fnrthur  entrusted 
Orosius  with  some  relics  of  St.  Stephen,  and 
with  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Greek  narrative 
of  Lucian,  to  whom,  it  was  believed,  had  been 
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Tonchsafed  the  discovery  of  the  martyr's'  remafau 
(Auffustioe,  vol.  vii.  1125,  ed.  Gaume). 

\\  e  shall  proceed  to  give,  id  the  first  place,  a 
hrief  abstract  of  this  latter  document.  Lucian 
'was  priest  of  the  church  of  Caphar-Gamala,  a 
village  twenty  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  on  a 
certain  Friday  (**  parasceue,  hoc  est  sexta  feria  ")f 
three  days  before  the  Nones  of  December,  Uono- 
rins  being  for  the  second  time,  and  Theodosins 
for  the  sixth  time,  consuls  (r>ec.  8,  A.D.  415), 
he  was  lying  half  asleep  in  the  baptistery,  where 
his  bed  was  placed  that  he  might  guard  the 
aacred  vessels.  Here,  at  the  third  hour  of  the 
night,  he  saw  a  vision  of  an  old  man  clad  in 
white,  with  a  golden  wand  in  his  hand,  who 
oommanded  him  to  go  to  John,  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  bid  him  open  his  sepulchre.  He 
further  announced  that  he  was  Gamaliel,  the 
teacher  of  Paul,  and^  that  he  had  caused  the 
remains  of  Stephen  to  be  secretly  conveyed  by 
night  from  the  scene  of  his  martyrdom  outside 
the  north  gate  of  Jerusalem  to  Oaphar-Gamala. 
Here  Gamaliel  laid  the  body  in  his  own  tomb, 
on  the  east  side ;  and  subsequently  Nicodemus, 
who  had  been  excommunicated  by  the  Jews  and 
bad  been  maintained  by  Gamaliel,  was  laid  in 
the  same  tomb.  There  also  Abibas,  a  son  of 
Gamaliel,  who  had  with  his  father  been  baptized 
into  Christ,  and  had  died  before  hit  £sther,  was 
laid.  Last  of  all,  Gamaliel  himself  was  buried 
there ;  but  his  wife  Ethna,  and  his  eldest  son 
Selemias,  not  having  embraced  the  faith  of 
Christ,  were  buried  elsewhere. 

Lucian,  on  awaking,  doubted  the  reality  of  the 
vision,  and  prayed  that  if  it  were  sent  by  God  it 
might  be  repeated  a  second  and  a  third  time.  On 
the  following  Friday  the  vision  appeared  again, 
and  Gamaliel  asked  why  Lucian  had  not  obeyed. 
On  being  told  the  reason,  he  shewed  as  emblems 
of  the  relics  three  golden  baskets  filled  with 
roses  (one  with  red  for  Stephen,  two  with  white 
for  Nicodemus  and  GamalielX  and  a  silver  basket 
filled  with  fragrant  crocuses  for  Abibas.  The 
vision  then  vanished.  Yet  a  third  time  it 
appeared.  On  the  following  Friday,  at  the  same 
hour,  Gamaliel  appeared  and  upbraided  him  for 
neglecting  to  obey. 

Lucian,  being  now  convinced,  set  off  for  Jem- 
aalem,  and  related  the  story  to  the  bishop,  who 
bade  him  dig  for  the  relics,  it  being  believed  that 
they  would  be  found  under  a  heap  of  stones  in 
the  field  indicated  by  Gamaliel.  However, 
Gamaliel  in  a  vision  to  a  monk  named  Migetius 
explained  that  the  bodies  were  not  there,  but 
had  merely  been  laid  down  there  at  the  funeral, 
the  heap  having  been  set  in  sign  of  mourning. 
The  bodies  really  lay  in  the  north  part  of  the 
field,  in  a  spot  called  Debatalia.  A  vain  exami- 
nation of  the  heap  proved  the  truth  of  the  last 
vision,  and  the  relics  in  four  coffins  were  found 
at  the  spot  indicated.  On  that  of  St.  Stephen 
was  engraved,  according  to  one  text,  **  Keayea 
Celiel,  quod  interpretatur  servus  Dei  **  (c.  8,  Op, 
Cit,  1133) ;  according  to  another,  '<  Celeliel  quod 
Staphanus  dicitnr  "  (•&.  1134).    The  latter  inteiv 

pretation  is  of  course  the  correct  one,  oelH  (?  Y^) 

being  a  common  Aramaean  word  for  a  crown,  as 
Stephen  in  Greek.  Bishop  John,  then  at  the 
Ck>nncil  of  Lidda  or  Diospolis,  being  at  once  in- 
formed, came  to  the  spot,  bringing  with  him 
fileutherius  bishop  of  Sebaste,  and  Eleutherius 
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(al.  Euatonius)  of  Jericho.  When  the  coiSn  of 
St.  Stephen  was  opened,  the  earth  .nhook,  ud  a 
fragrant  odour  was  diffused,  by  which  seTentj- 
three  persons  were  restored  to  health.  The 
coffin  was  then  recloeed,  and  was  carried  to  Jeru- 
salem, as  the  church  of  which  St.  Stephen  had 
been  deacon ;  a  small  portion  of  the  relics  being 
left  at  Caphar-Gamala.  This  translation  w» 
made,  according  to  one  text^  on  Dec.  26  (7  Kal. 
Jan.),  or,  according  to  the  other,  on  Ang.  3 
(3  Non.  Aug.). 

We  cannot  of  course  attempt  to  define  accu- 
rately the  historical  element  in  this  legend,  still 
it  is  clear  that  some  discovery  of  the  relics,  real 
or  supposed,  took  place ;  and  that  this  w 
followed  by  universal  credence  in  the  story. 
Thus,  for  example,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
Augustine,  in  the  twenty-second  book  of  the 
J)e  Cimtate  Dei,  written  a  few  years  after  the 
above  events  are  said  to  have  happened,  refen 
to  miracles  supposed  to  have  been  wrought  by 
relics  of  St.  Stephen  brought  from  Palestine  to 
the  province  of  Africa ;  and  the  events  are  taken 
for  granted  by  most  of  the  immediately  succeed- 
ing writers.  The  series  of  visions  supposed  to 
have  been  seen  by  Lucian  we  may  readily  allow ; 
it  demands  nothing  more  from  us  than  to  credit 
Lucian  with  a  lively  imagination  and  an  intent 
faith.  Explorations  in  pursuance  of  these  visions 
might  easily  be  rewarded  by  the  finding  of  s 
body,  even  if  not  so  simply  as  the  story  makes  out. 
We  are  not  called  upon  either  to  lay  to  the 
charge  of  bishop  John  a  craftily  conceived  and 
carefully  worked-out  imposture,  or  to  accept  the 
elaborate  story  in  all  its  detaiR  Much  of  these, 
the  names  upon  the  coffins  and  the  like,  we  may 
readily  discard  as  mere  embellishments — a  story 
of  this  kind  never  \o§&  by  the  telling. 

The  news,  when  promulgated,  would  be,  ve 
can  well  believe,  eagerly  caught  up.  Relici 
were,  as  we  have  seen,  widely  dispersed ;  awl 
the  simple  but  intense  faith  of  the  time  might 
often,  by  its  very  intensity,  do  marvels.  Tbna, 
for  instance,  the  case  of^  Paulus  and  Palladis, 
afterwards  to  be  mentioned,  is  just  one  where 
strong  faith,  working  on  the  line  of  strosf 
nervous  excitement,  might  well  produce  the 
results  said  to  have  happened. 

We  return  now  to  Orosius.  We  find  from  the 
letter  of  Ayitus  that,  in  Dec  A.D.  415,  he  wtf 
eagerly  looking  forward  to  his  return  jouney 
from  Palest  me.  He  returned  to  Augustine  ia 
the  following  year  (Aug.  Epiat.  175,  §  1 ;  vtJ.  ii. 
923),  bringing  with  him  portions  of  the  relics 
of  St.  Stephen,  which  Aritua  had  obtained  from 
Lucian  (Avitus,  /.  c, ;  Gennadius,  efe  Viri$  Ilha- 
trifms,  c.  39 ;  Patrol,  Iviii.  1 081).  The  history  by 
which  Orosius  is  most  generally  known  was  then 
written ;  and  after  this  he  set  sail  for  Spain  with 
the  relics.  On  his  way,  he  landed  on  the  island 
of  Minorca;  and  here,  learning  that  the  Getb 
were  ravaging  Spain,  and  that  it  would  hardly 
be  possible  for  him  to  retui*n  thither,  he  settled 
rather  to  return  to  Africa,  having  intrusted 
his  relics  to  the  church  in  Minorca  ^venst 
apist,  ad  omnem  Eoclesiam,  §  3 ;  apod  August^ 
vol.  viu  1146,  in  Append.). 

We  have  said  that  the  belief  in  the  discovery  of 
St.  Stephen's  relics  soon  spread  widely.  Bendes 
Augustine,  of  whom  we  have  alreadr  spokei, 
and  to  whom  we  shall  recur  presently,  we  may 
mention  Chrysippua,  a  priest  of  the  church  « 
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Jerusalem,  living  about  the  middle  of  tbe  5th 
oentary.  Photins  {BQAidtheoa,  cod.  171 ;  PairoL 
Sr.  ciii.  500)  says  that  he  had  read  a  work  of 
Chnrsippus,  a  panegyric  of  Theodore  the  martyr, 
where,  in  a  digression,  he  speaks  of  Lndan  and 
his  TisioB,  and  the  consequent  discovery.  At 
about  the  same  period,  Basil  of  Seleucia  wrote  a 
panegyric  of  St.  Stephen  and  concerning  the 
diicovery  of  the  relics  {OraL  41 ;  Patrol.  Gr, 
IxMV.  461).  The  Chronicle  of  Idatins  mentions 
the  manifestation  (martyr  St^phc^us  revehiur) 
at  Jerusalem  in  the  episcopate  of  John  (Patroi, 
11.  877);  and  the  Chronicle  of  Marcellinus 
•peaks  of  the  discoyery  of  the  relics  and  of 
Lttcian's  narrative  (t&.  923 :  see  also  Qennadins, 
de  Viria  lihstribitSy  39,  46,  47 ;  Patrol,  Iviu. 
1080  sqq.). 

We  now  return  to  Augustine.  In  the  last 
book  (the  twenty-second)  of  the  Be  Civitate  Dei, 
written  apparently  towards  the  close  of  a.d. 
426,  he  tells  us  of  numerous  miracles  that  had 
been  wrought  by  the  help  of  the  relics  in  and 
near  Hippo  (c.  8,  §§  10-22,  vol.  vii.  1065),  where 
tLmemoria  or  ocatory  of  St.  Stephen  had  been  built 
about  A.D.  425  (ibid.  §  20),  in  commemoration, 
it  would  appear,  of  the  arrival  in  Africa  of  fresh 
relics  of  the  martyr.  A  sei-mon  of  Augustine's 
seems  to  have  been  delivered  specially  for  this 
occasion  (Serm.  317,  vol.  v.  1870),  and  the  suc- 
ceeding one  when  the  relics  were  deposited  in 
the  church  erected  for  them.  In  a  letter  of 
Aagustine's  to  bishop  Quintilian,  commending 
two  ladies  to  his  care,  he  remarks  that  thev 
are  the  bearers  of  relics  of  St.  Stephen,  '*  which 
your  Holiness  knows  in  what  befitting  way  you 
ought  to  honour,  even  as  we  ourselves  have 
done"    (Epist.  212,  vol.  ii.  1194). 

Besides  the  me/noria  at  Hippo,  Augustine  spe- 
cifies Aquae  Tibilitanae,  a  place  between  Hippo 
and  Cirta,  Sinita,  a  town  near  Hippo,  and 
Calama,  where  Possidius  was  bishop.  At  all 
these  places,  and  at  others'  near,  as  well 
as  at  Hippo,  were  memoriae  of  St.  Stephen. 
Augustine  remarks  (ibid.  §  20)  that  though  he 
has  mentioned  many  miracles,  he  has  also  passed 
over. many,  which,  were  they  all  to  be  given, 
*  plurimi  conficiendi  sunt  libri."  He  adds  that 
not  only  in  the  country  round  Hippo,  but  at 
Uzalis  also,  a  town  near  Utica,  many  wonders 
were  done.  The  bishop  of  Uzalis,  Evodius,  an 
intimate  friend  of  Amgustine,  caused  a  work  to  be 
written,  De  Ifiracuiis  S.  Stephani  Protcmartyris, 
in.  two  books,  which  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  seventh  volume  of  Augustine  (col.  1161  sq.). 

One  more  example  may  be  added,  seeing  that 
U  was  made  the  occasion  of  several  sermons  by 
Augustine,  the  case  of  Paulus  and  Palladia  (de 
Civitate  Dei,  xxii.  8.  22 ;  Serm.  320-324,  vol.  v. 
1881).  These  were  two  out  of  ten  children  of  a 
Lady  at  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  all  of  whom  their 
mother's  cnne  had  afflicted  with  a  terrible 
shaking  of  their  limbs.  The  two  above-named 
oarae  at  last  in  their  wanderings  to  Hippo, 
about  fifteen  days  before  Easter.  Here  they 
daily  visited  the  memoria  of  St.  Stephen,  and 
while  praying  on  Easter  morning,  the  youth  was 
•addenly  healed.  On  Easter  Tuesday  Augustine, 
in  his  sermon,  embodied  the  wholt^  depohltion  of 
Paulus  {Serm.  322,  supra),  and  on  that  day  the 
sister  was  restored  as  the  brother  had  been. 
Obviously,  however,  the  above  admiti,  as  we 
bsTfi  already  said,  of  a  very  simple  explanation, 
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without  recourse  being  had  to  the  theory  of 
miracles  properly  so  called. 

Another  place  where  the  cuitus  of  St.  Stephen 
early  prevailed  was  Ancona.  Augustine  relates 
(Serm,  323,  vol.  v.  1884)  that  at  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Stephen,  a  certain  man  picked  up  a  stone 
that  had  rebounded  after  striking  the  martyr's 
elbow.*  This  man  was  a  sailor,  and,  once  being 
at  Ancona,  it  was  revealed  to  him  that  he  should 
deposit  the  stone  there,  which  he  did,  and  thence- 
forth a  memoria  of  St.  Stephen  existed  in  that 
place.  This  is  mentioned  by  Gregory  the  Great 
(Dial.  lib.  i.  5;  Patrol.  Ixxvii.  177). 

Into  later  legends  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
enter  at  length,  but  we  shall  give  them  a  pass* 
ing  notice.  A  translation  of  St.  Stephen's  body 
from  Jerusalem  to  Constantinople  is  mentioned 
by  Nicephorus  Callistus  (Iliet.  Uccles.  xiv.  9 ; 
Patrol.  Or.  cxlvi.  1084)*  as  taking  place  in  the 
reign  of  CoDjstaQtine.  This,  of  course,  is  at 
variance  with  the  story  of  Lucian.  Theodorus 
Lector  (Hist.  Eccke.  ii.  64 ;  Patrol.  Gr.  lxxxvi« 
215)  also  8i)eaks  of  a  translation  to  Constanti- 
nople, but  puts  it  In  the  reign  of  Theodosius  IL 
on  a  certain  September  21.  The  story  of  the 
translation,  with  much  the  same  details  as  that 
told  by  Nicephorus^  is  given  in  a  writing  pur- 
porting to  be  a  translation  into  Latin  by  Ana- 
stasius  Bibliothecarius,  and  sent  by  him  with 
an  accompanying  letter  to  Landuleus,  bishop  of 
Capua  (Augustine,  voL  vii.  1137  sqq.). 

From  this  we  gather  that  Capua,  too,  claimed 
to  possess  relics  of  St.  Stephen.  In  this  narra- 
tive the  translation  to  Constantinople  is  referred 
to  the  episcopate  of  bishop  John.  In  the 
Martyrolojium  Pomanum  is  recorded,  under 
May  7,  a  translation  of  the  body  of  St.  Stephen 
from  Constantinople  to  Rome  in  the  pontificate 
of  Pelagius,  when  it  was  laid  in  the  sepulchre  of 
St.  Laurence.  Even  Baronius,  however  (not.  in 
k'C.),  gives  up  this  legend. 

To  draw  illustrations  from  other  districts  than 
those  we  have  already  cited,  we  find  Gregory  of 
Tours  speaking  of  the  relics  of  St.  Stephen  taken 
into  Gaul  (Hist.  Franc,  i.  30 ;  De  Gloria  Martyrum^ 
i.  34;  Patrol.  Ixxi.  177,  734),  For  the  btory  of 
the  AfHcan  bishop  Gaudiosus  fleeing  from  the 
persecution  of  the  Vandal  king  Genseric  to 
Naples,  and  of  the  relics  of  St.  Stephen  taken 
with  him,  see  Baronius  (not,  ad  Mat-t.  Rom. 
Aug.  3,  Nov.  28).  We  may  note  in  conclusion 
before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  that  the 
empress  Eudocia,  wife  of  Theodosius  II.,  built 
a  church  just  outside  Jerusalem,  on  the  scene 
of  St.  Stephen's  martyrdom,  and  was  herself 
interred  there  on  her  death  in  A.D.  461  (see 
e.g.  Nicephorus  Callistus,  Hist,  Eccles.  xiv.  50 ; 
Patrol.  Gr,  cxlvi.  1240). 

2.  Festitals. — ^The  discovery  of  the  relics  in 
Palestine,  whatever  explanation  we  may  give  of 
the  matter,  soon  caused  the  commemoration  of 
St.  Stephen  to  be  widely  observed  as  a  festival 
of  high  importance.  Still,  prior  to  the  date  of 
that  event,  we  have  definite  traces  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  festival  of  St.  Stephen.  Thus  we  have 
two  sermons  for  the  festival  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
(ob.  circa  A.D.  396),  in  which,  as  well  as  in  that 
next  to  be  mentioned,  we  are  told  that  it  fell  on 
the  day  aflter  Christmas  (Patrol.  Gr.  xlvi.  701, 


•  The  play  upon  Auoona  sod  Syiew  Is  of  oouss 
obvious. 
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721).  We  also  hare  a  sermon  for  the  daj  bj 
AflteriuB,^  bishop  of  Amasea  iu  Pontas,  which 
we  may  safely  refer  to  a  date  prior  to  a.d.  415 
{ffom.  12;  Patn)l,  Or.  zl.  338).  Indeed  the 
abeence  from  the  aboye  three  sermons  of  any 
allusions  to  the  disoorery  in  Palestine  would  of 
itself  be  evidence.  The  homilies,  howerer,  for 
the  festiral  of  St.  Stephen,  once  attributed  to 
Chrysostom,  are  clearly  spurious  (roL  riii.  501, 
699 ;  xii.  929,  931,  933,  ed.  Migtuj. 

To  the  aboTe  mar,  we  thiulc,  be  added  the 
instance  mentioned  by  Augustine  (supra)  of  the 
ancient  memoria  of  St.  Stephen  at  Ancona.  If 
Augustine  honestly  beliered  that  this  had  been 
built  at  a  period  not  long  subsequent  to  the 
martyrdom,  we  may  fairly  acquiesce  in  at  any 
rate  sufficient  antiquity  to  carry  it  back  to  a 
time  before  A.D,  415.  The  reference  to  the 
festival  of  St.  Stephen  in  the  Apo$toiioal  OmHUit' 
tknu  (viii.  33)  would  be  of  great  importance,  if 
only  we  had  more  definite  knowledge  of  the  date 
of  the  work.  In  the  passage  cited,  it  is  ordered 
by  Peter  and  Paul  that  slaves  are  to  rest  on 
certain  great  festivals,  besides  which  are  the 
days  of  the  apostles  and  of  Stephen  and  other 
martyrs  unspecified. 

It  may  at  once  be  allowed,  however,  that  these 
isolated  notices  do  not  suffice  to  establish  the 
existence  of  a  festival  observed  by  the  chunA  fit 
large,  and  thus  we  record  its  absence  from  the 
Roman  calendar  of  Bucherius,  a  document  of 
about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century.  When, 
howeyer,  we  pass  to  the  period  after  a.d.  415, 
we  soon  find  all  ancient  calendars,  martyrologies, 
and  liturgies  agraeing  in  containing  a  commemo- 
ration or  commemorations  of  St.  Stephen.  The 
days  specially  associated  with  him  are  Dec.  26 
and  Aug.  3.  The  first  is  certainly  the  comme> 
moration  of  the  martyrdom,  both  because  we 
have  it  mentioned  in  writings  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  finding  of  the  relics,  and  because  of  the 
constancy  with  which  it  is  so  noted  in  ancient 
authorities.  On  the  other  hand,  one  text  of 
Lucian's  narrative  gives  Dec.  26  as  the  date  of 
the  translation,  the  other  referring  it  to  Aug.  3. 
Probably  the  latter  date  really  commemorates 
the  consecration  of  some  church  in  honour  of 
St.  Stephen,  or  the  like  event,  but,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  it  is  generally  associated  with 
the  translation. 

The  festiyal  of  Dec  26  is  recorded  in  the 
Roman  calendar  of  Polemeus  Silvius  of  A.D.  446 
{Patrol,  xiii.  688),  and  in  the  Calendarium  Cartha- 
fftnense,  which  is  probably  only  slightly  subse- 
quent to  A.D.  484  (i&.  1228).  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  an  extended  list  of  ancient  authorities 
recognising  the  festival ;  it  may  suffice  to  mention 
the  Mart.  Hietymymi  as  edited  by  D'Ach^ry  from 
the  Corbey  MS.  (^Patrol,  xxx.  437),  the  Mart, 
Gellonense  (D'Ach^ry,  Spicikgium,  xiii.  390),  the 
Q^hAitiSi  {Patrol.  Ixxiv.  1309),  the  Gregorian  (<6. 
Ixxviii.  33),  and  Ambrosian  (Pamelius,  Liturgg. 
Latt.  i.  306)  Sacramentaries,  the  Mozarabic 
Missal,  the  Lectkmarium  Laxovienae,  the  Gothioo- 
Gallic  Missal,  and  others.  To  the  Leonine 
Sacramentary  we  shall  refer  at  length  below. 
Among  the  fathers  who  have  written  homilies 
for  the  day  are  Maximus  of  Turin «  (JSom.  64, 


^  This  sermon  is  definitely  ascribed  to  Asterins  by 
niotios  {BQAUOkna,  cod.  271 ;  PatrO.  Or.  civ.  204> 
«  lliere  are  also  two  other  sermons  itttriboted  to 
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Serrn.  85 ;  Patrol,  Ivii.  879,  701)  and  Fnlgentiitf 
of  Rnspe  {Serm,  3 ;  Patrol.  Ixv.  729).  Again, 
Aug.  3  is  given  as  the  date  of  commemoration 
of  the  disooyery  of  the  relics,  e^,  in  the  Mart 
CorbmenM  (stfjwvX  the  Martyrologies  of  Beds 
{Patrol,  xciv.  996),  Rabanus  Maurus  (ib.  ex. 
1160),  Wandalbert  (A.  cxxi.  606),  Notker  (ib. 
cxxxi.  1131),  &c,  and  in  one  text  of  Ludsn's 
narrative.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  two 
days,  the  Mart.  Oorbtien^e  also  cites  a  commemo- 
ration at  Jerusalem  on  Jan.  2,  and  at  Autioch 
the  **  natalis  rftliquiamm  Stephani  protomartyris 
et  diaconi,"  on  Aug.  2.  It  is  not  improbabls 
that  in  this  last  case  Antioch  is  an  error 'for 
Ancona,  for  several '  martyrologies  («.g.  Beds, 
8upra\  while  naming  Antioch,  add  the  story  of 
the  stone  which  struck  St.  Stephen's  arm,  men- 
tioned by  OS  above.  Also  Aug.  2  is  perhaps  an 
error  for  Aug.  3,  on  which  day  the  reference 
occurs  in  Bede,  Rabanus  Maurus,  &c 

It  is  now  necessary  to  enter  into  details  in 
connexion  with  one  or  two  liturgical  monuments. 
The  Leonine  Sacramentary  makes  no  mention  of 
St.    Stephen    among    its    December     festivals, 
though  it  reco^ises  there  the  festivals  of  St. 
John  and  the  Innocents.     In  August,  however, 
we  have  the  heading  ^  iv.  nonas  Augusti.  Katale 
Sancti  Stephani  in  coemeterio  Callisti  via  Appia,* 
af\er  which  follow  no  less  than  nine  masses  for 
a  festival  of  St.  Stephen  {Patrol.  Iv.  91).    Mura- 
tori,  connecting  the  heading  with  the  masses, 
considered  that  the  iv.  nonas  was  an  error  for 
m.  nonaa,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Stephen 
mentioned  in  tne  heading  is  Stephen  bishop  ef 
Rome  (o6.  a.d.  257X  for  in  the  Depoaitio  £pi9c<h 
ponun  (i>.  of  Rome),  which  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  calendar  of  Bucherius,  we  have  *^  jy.  nonas 
Augusti  Stephani   in  Callisti"  (Bucherius,  de 
Doctrina  Temponanf  p.  267).     Also  the  Mart 
Corbeiaue  gives  under  the  same  date,  '*  Rnmae 
in  coemeterio  Calisti  Sancti  Stephani  martyris,** 
and  the  Mart.  GeUonenae,  ''  Roma  Stephani  epi- 
scopi  et  martyris."    In  like  maimer,  too,  the 
Gregorian   Sacramentary  gives  a  mass  for  the 
day  {Patrol.   Ixxviii.    128).    '  While,  however, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  reference  in  the 
heading  in  the  Leonine  Sacramentary,  the  nsasses 
have  direct  reference  to  the  protomartyr,  except 
the  eighth,  which  has  no  individual  reference  at 
all.     It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Preface  in 
the  seyenth  mass  definitely  places  the  festival  of 
St.  Stephen  on  the  day  afUr  Christmas,  shewing 
clearly  that  this  mass,  and  therefore  probably 
some   at  any  rate  of  the  others,  are  in   their 
wrong  place  here,  and  should  be  transferred  to 
December.     It  may  be  added  that  several  of  the 
prayers  in  these  masses  occnr  in  the  Gelaalaa 
and   Gregorian  Sacramentaries  nnder  Dec  26. 
The  ninth  of  the  Leonine  masses  refers  to  the 
dedication  of  a  church  in  honour  of  St.  Steph^ 
and  the  Ballerini  (noi.  m  he.)  suggests  that  ths 
reference  may  be  to  the  church  on  the  Mcma 
C(teliu8y  dedicated  by  pope  Simplicins  (ob.  A-Dl 
483).     Possibly  this  mass  properly  belongs  to 
Aug.  3. 

In  Mabillon's  Zfectionarmm  Ltueocimss,  s  lection 
is  provided  for  the  festival  of  St.  Stephen,  ad 

Maximus,  bat  relpgated  to  the  appendix  ss  nwrtoa^ 
one  for  the  festival  of  Si.  Stepfaeo  and  the  other  for 
the  Octave  CAnasi.  39.  31,  in  Append.;  FatroL  IH. 
905,  918). 
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mohrtimim,  Jeremiah  xvii.  7-18,  followed  by  an 
eitract  from  a  sermon  of  Aagustine.  At  mass, 
the  lections  are  Acts  vi.  1-vii.  2 ;  Matt,  x^'ii.  23- 
ZTiii.  11  {Patrol,  Izxu.  174).  In  the  Gothico- 
Gallic  Missal  is  a  oonteatatio  or  preface  (the  so- 
called  praefaiio  being  here  the  priest's  first 
prayer)  of  nnusnal  length,  bj  wbicJi  the  minds 
of  the  worshippers  were  to  be  better  fitted  for 
the  solemnity  which  waa  to  follow.  In  this  fact 
we  may  see  obrious  evidence  of  the  importance 
of  the  festival  (jb,  230). 

In  the  Mozarabic  Missal,  the  prophetic  lection 
is  not  a  special  one,  bnt  serves  also  for  the 
festival  of  St.  Clement,  Wisdom  iv.  7-15 ;  and 
for  the  epistle  and  gospel  are  reKjiectively  Acts 
vi.  1 — ^viii.  4  (omitting  vii.  2-51)  and  Matt. 
xxiu,  1-39  {Patrcl.  Ixxxv.  190). 

In  the  Greek  church,  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Stephen  is  now  commemorated  on  Dec.  27,  the 
festival  of  the  previous  day  commemorating 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph.  The  heading 
in  the  Mmaea  speaks  of  St.  Stephen  as  the 
"  holy  protomartyr  and  archdeacon."  The  fes- 
tival of  the  translation  is  held  on  Aug.  2.  The 
notices  for  these  days  in  the  metrical  Ephmnerides 
prefixed  by  Papebroch  to  the  Acta  Sanctorum 
for  May,  vol.  i,,  are  respectively  «iicd3i  Xc^cof 
'Xripwop  ftopos  ifi^fip  <2X<y  and  Scvrcpfir 
w4kvos  ^rt^ov  yitftr'  iuwcofuMi  (pp.  lix.', 
xxzix.).  The  epistle  and  gospel  for  Dec.  27  in 
the  Greek  church  are  respectively  Heb.  ii.  11-18 
and  Matt.  xxi.  33-43. 

In  the  calendars  of  the  Armenian  charch,  pub- 
lished by  Assemani  {BM,  Or.  iu.  1.  645  sqq.X 
Dec  26  is  the  commemoration  of  the  martyrdom, 
and  Aug.  2  that  of  the  discovery  of  the  relics. 
Jan.  7  is  also  a  commemoration  of  St.  Stephen, 
apparently  of  the  martyrdom,  which  thus  comes, 
it  will  be  observed;  on  the  day  after  that  on 
which  the  Armenians  still,  alone  among  Chris- 
tiana, celebrate  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord. 
[Christiias.] 

In  the  calendars  of  the  Coptic  and  Ethiopic 
churches,  published  by  Ludolf,  Dec  27  is  the 
day  for  the  commemoration  of  St.  Stephen, 
thoagfa  the  Coptic  calendar  adds  the  note  '*  Find- 
ing of  the  bones  of  Stephen  "  (ad  Hist  Aeth, 
Camm.  p.  403).  This,  however,  as  we  have 
already  said,  is  obviously  wrong.  On  Sept.  12, 
both  calendars  have  another  commemoration, 
specially  defined  in  the  Coptic  calendar  as  the 
•*  martyrdom  of  Stephen"  *  (ift.  391).  On  Oct. 
14  ia  yet  another,  but  in  the  Ethiopic  calendar 
only  (a^.  395). 

3.  Apocryphal  Literature, — ^The  council  bald 
at  Rome  in  a.d.  494,  under  the  episcopate  of 
G«laainfl,  condemned  anu>ng  other  books  a 
«<  Rerelatio  quae  appellatur  Stephani "  (Patrol. 
lix.  178). 

In  addition  to  works  cited  in  this  article, 
reference  should  be  made  for  the  legend  and 
featival  of  St.  Stephen  to  Tillemont,  MAnoires 
pour  tenjir  h  rHitUrire  EccUtiastiquSy  vol.  ii.  pp. 
1,  503.     The  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  BoUandists 


4  It  Is  all  the  more  probable  that  this  variation  tmta 
ordinanr  nse  is  simplj  an  error,  beoause  In  the  Calendar 
of  the  Oaptie  Church,  published  by  Mr.  Malan,  the  entry 
fi>r  Sefptember  12  is  **  Semovsl  of  bon*v  of  Strpben, 
nrat  of  Martyrs  and  First  of  Deacons;'*  snd  tbat 
for     December  27,  *«  Martyrdom  of  the  boly  Apostle 

ra 
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do  not  avail  us  here,  not  having  yet  reached 
beyond  the  end  of  October.  [R.  S.] 

8TERCATIUS,  July  24,  martyr  at  Merida 
with  his  brother  Antinogenus  (Mart.  Usuard., 
Eieron.),  [C.  H.] 

8TICHARI0N  or  8T0ICH  ABION  (<mxc«- 
piov,  trroix^iov).  This  vestment  is  simply  the 
equivalent  in  the  Eastern  church  of  the  alb 
[Alb]  of  the  Western  church.  Before  citing 
any  references  as  to  its  use,  we  must  fii-st  speak 
briefly  as  to  the  word  itself.  The  etymology 
must  be  considered  doubtful.  Goar  {EuchoiO' 
gion,  p.  110)  derives  it  from  arixosf  '*ab  uno 
quasi  lineae  ordine,"  from  the  long  unbroken 
sweep  of  the  dress  ('*  recta  et  longum  protensiw"). 
Ducange  (Ghssarium  Graecum,  s.  v.)  forms  it 
from  a  word  arixiovy  a  tunic  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  bona-fdo  existence  of  this 
latter  word,  for  we  find  in  Hesychius,  &/3oAov, 
ifofM  OTix*iov,  and  there  are  perhaps  traces  of 
a  Latin  word  aiica  (see  Ducange,  s.  v.)  in  the 
same  sense ;  still  it  brings  us  no  nearer  the 
derivation.  6.  J.  Voss  (de  Vitiis  SermoniSy  lib. 
iii.  c  50)  suggests  that  atica  is  for  stictOj  giving- 
us  the  notion  of  a  x^f^^  KardariKTos.  He  calls 
attention  in  support  of  this,  to  the  fact  that  the 
sticharia  of  bishops  are  waved  in  bands.  Al- 
though the  fact  is  certainly  so,  the  roundabout 
theory  of  derivation  must  be  pronounced  absurd. 
Inde^  it  does  not  seem  unlikely  that  stica  may 
have  arisen  as  a  shortened  form  of  tUcharion,  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  the  aticharion  may 
have  received  its  name  from  the  bands  or  lines 
upon  it. 

As  in  the  case  of  most  other  ecclesiastical 
vestments,  the  word  evidently  represents  in  the 
first  instance  a  dress  of  ordinary  life.  One  of  the 
charges  brought  against  Athanasius  was  that  he 
had  required  the  Lgyptians  to  furnish  contribu- 
tions of  linen  tticharia'{Apol,  contra  Arianoe^ 
c  60 ;  PatroL  Gr.  xxv.  358).  As,  in  describing 
this  incident,  Sosomen  speaks  of  x"^^^^^  fuywp 
^pov  (Bist,  JEccies,  ii.  22),  and  Socrates  (Hist, 
Eocles.  I,  27)  of  Aiy^y  ioBrrroj  we  may  feel  pretty 
certain  that  we  are  not  dealing  here  with  eccle- 
siastical vestments  properly  so  called.  The  same 
mav  be  said  of  the  references  to  aticharia  in  the 
will  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  who  bequeaths 
to  Evagrius  the  deacon,  ndfuurov  ly,  artxapiop  tp, 
vdAXia  fify  and  to  the  ^notarius"  Elaphius  a 
similar  gift  {Patrol.  Gr,  xxxvii.  293>  See  also 
Palladius  {Hist,  Laueiaca,  c  136;  Patrol.  Gr, 
xxxiv.  1235),  where  Athanasius,  on  an  attempt 
to  apprehend  him,  catches  up  a  eticharion  and  a 
fit^ioy  and  flees  in  the  dead  of  night. 

We  must  refer  now  to  the  word  in  its  eccle- 
siastical sense.  Here  we  find  it  for  the  tunic  of 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  as  well  as  for  sub- 
deacons  and  for  monks.  The  earliest  reference 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  other  than  those 
in  a  Liturgy  the  date  of  the  several  parts  of 
which  must  be  considered  doubtful,  is  to  be 
found  in  Germanus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
early  in  the  eighth  century.  His  account  is, 
''And  first  the  aticharion,  being  white,  setteth 
forth  the  splendour  of  the  Godhead  and  the 
fflorious  citizenship  of  the  priest  {rod  Up^^s), 
The  stripes  (A«0pta)  of  the  sticharion  which  ar« 
on  the  sleeve  (ri  iv  rf  x<<pO»  ^^  ^et  forth  the 
bonds  of  Christ  .  •  •  •  The  stripes  which  rnn 
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•cross,  the  blood  which  flowed  ftvm  the  side  of 
Christ  on  the  cross  "  {Hist,  JScdes.  et  Myatica 
Theifria  ;  Patrol.  Or.  xcviii.  394).* 

We  gather  from  all  this  that  the  irestment 
wa.s  originally  of  white  linen  ;  though  it  is  now 
often  made  of  costly  materials,  and  in  Lent 
(except  on  the  Annunciation,  Palm  Sunday,  and 
Easter  Eve)  purple  sticharia  are  worn  (Codinus 
Curopalata,  de  Officiis,  c.  9,  in  fin.).  This  is  of 
course  meant  in  sign  of  mourning. 

The  bands  spoken  of  by  Germanus  may  be 
illustrated  by  those  found  in  early  instances  of 
vestments  in  the  West  [see  e.g.  Dalmatic].  It 
will  hare  been  noticed  that  Germanus  referred 
to  the  sticharion  without  special  reference  to  any 
particular  order.  The  wary  bands  are  now, 
howerer,  peculiar  to  the  sti^'hana  of  bishops. 
For  another  kind  of  ornamentation  see  Gam- 
HADIA. 

The  Liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom,  at  its  begin- 
ning, gires  the  formulae  to  be  used  by  priest  and 
deacon  on  assuming  the  sticKcaion  (Goar,  p.  59). 
The  same  name,  too,  is  giren  to  the  garment  put 
on  the  subdeacon  at  his  ordination  (ib.  244). 
According  to  Goar,  howerer  (p.  246,  n.  B),  thi^ 
b  a  tighter  and  shorter  garment  than  that 
ordinarily  so  called.  For  an  instance  of  the  use 
of  the  term  for  the  dress  of  monks,  see  ib.  p.  484. 
Among  the  Syriac  churches  the  restment  is 
known  as  koutino^  a  mere  corruption  of  j^irdfii^ioj' 
fRenaudot,  Lit.  Or.  Coll.  roL  iL  54,  ed.  1847> 
Among  Coptic  Christians  it  is  known  as  jabcUy  or 
towUaty  the  latter  obviously  formed  from  the 
above  Greek  word  (*&.  roL  i.  161).  See  for 
further  notices  Ducange's  Qlossarwm,  s.  t.  ;  and 
Suicer*8  Thcsaunu,  a.  t.  [R.  S.] 

STICHEBA  (urrixupi).  (1)  Verses  com- 
posed by  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  forming 
part  of  the  Greek  liturgical  officef.  (Goar, 
Eucholog.^  pp.  32,  206.)  arixnp^  wpov6fAota 
were  rersicles  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
■yllables,  so  that  they  could  be  sung  conveniently 
to  the  same  tone. 

(2)  Stichera  Biblia  was  a  name  giren  to  certain 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  consequence  of 
their  metrical  or  poetical  character,  riz.  Job, 
Psalms,  Prorerbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles.  (Greg. 
Naz.  quoted  by  Ducange,  a.  ©.)  [F.  E.  W.] 

STOLE  (orartHm,  stola;  &pdpu»,  iwrpa- 
X^Aioy,  irtpvrpax^h^Mtff  ^oinAXiotf  [Germanus, 
Z.C.];  1^61)*     ^^  ^  ^^"^^  ^^^  ^^  word  stole 

does  not  occur,  in  its  technical  sense,  as  the  title 
of  a  cei*tain  ornamental  Christian  restment,  till 
after  our  period  of  the  first  eight  centuiies,  but 
it  will  be  conrenient  to  include  here  under, 
this^  head  our  notices  of  the  rarious  ornaments 
which,  under  whaterer  name  known,  mar  be 
grouped  together  as  being  but  rarieties  of  the 
eame  general  type. 

Before  doing  this,  howerer,  we  shall  brieflr 
remark  on  the  uses  of  the  word  side  {<noK% 
stola)  it«elf,  in  its  earlier  non-technical  meanings. 
In  classical  Greek,  orokii  is  most  otl^n  found  in 
the  sense  of  garb  or  equipment  (see  e.  g.  Hero- 
dDtUB,  i.  80,  /inriida  orokiitf  iv^trraXyi.ivovs)y  and 
also,  though  less  frequently,  with  the  meaning 
of  an  article  of  clothing,  a  single  garment.    This 

•  Docange  {GkM.  Qraec.  s.  r.)  speaks  enxmeouidy  of 
Qennanos  rdSerring  merely  to  the  ttichariim  of  deaoons. 
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twofold  use  obtiuns  also  in  the  LXX.  Uere 
0ToA^  stands  for  a  rariety  of  Hebrew  words,  bat 
most  frequently  it  is  used  for  the  priestly  and 
high-priestly  garments,  both  in  the  singular  for 
the  whole  set  of  restments  (and  that  though  the 
Hebrew  word    itself   is  plural    [0^331;  see 

«.<;.  Kzod.  xxriii.  2,  3 ;  xxix.  21,  29,  Ac),  and  in 
the  plural,  where  reference  is  made  to  the  com- 
ponent  parts  {euf.  Exod.  xxriii.  4).  The  coUw- 
tire  sense  of  irroAi^  Li  not  confined  to  the  priestly 
garb,  though  this  is  the  commonest  use  of  it  {t«t 
e.g.  Dent.  xxii.  5,  oroA^  ywauceia;  Jer.  lii.  27, 
rifv  croXiiv  rris  ^ukaxnt ;  see  also  Baruch  r.  I). 
We  may  add  that  attoa^J  is  the  word  used  for  the 
robe  put  on  Joseph  by  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.  42)^ 
for  the  "  change  of  raiment "  giren  by  Joseph  to 
his  brethren,  and  th;it  it  twice  occurs  as  tl^ 
translation  of  ephod,  Darid  being  the  wearer  (3 
Sam.  ri.  14 ;  1  Chrou.  xr.  27).  The  woid  will 
doubtless  carry  with  it  as  a  rule  the  notion  of  a 
long,  stately  dress,  as  may  be  inferred  from  tht 
chuioe  of  it  to  represent  the  flowing  priestly  gar- 
ments, though  of  course  it  is  not  mitant  to  imply 
that  the  word  per  se  will  mean  the  priestly 
garb.  Silch  is  markedly  its  New  Testament  nae 
(see  e.g.  Mark  xii.  38;  Luke  xx.  44i  [of  scribes 
toring  to  walk  about  i^  rroAms];  Luke  zr.  22 
[where  it  is  the  ''best  robe"  brought  forth  for 
the  prodigal],  also  Mark  xri.  5 ;  BL&r.  ri.  11,  &c,X 
and  also  that  found  in  classical  Latin,  to  which 
we  shall  presently  refer. 

In  ecclesiastical  Cb^eek,  the  word,  as  applied  to 
the  garb  of  Christian  priesthood,  occurs  exceed- 
ingly rarely.*  Theodoret  (^BisL  Eodes.  ii.  27j 
tells  of  Constantino's  gift  of  a  Upk  oroA^  to 
Macarins,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  where  one  would 
suppose  the  word  to  be  used  much  in  its  oU 
classical  meaning.  Germanus,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople early  in  the  8th  century,  speaks  of 
^  <rroA^  ToO  Upims  as  being  imrk  rhf  «oS^ 
*Aapc6y  {Hist.  Eodes.  et  Mysiioa  Oontsmptatio ; 
Pair.  Or,  xcriii.  394).  This,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
is  to  be  taken  of  the  pheioniony  the  restment  par 
exoellenoe;  indeed  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
orarittm  is  afterwards  mentioned  and  described, 
as  we  shall  shew  below.  Again,  in  the  still  ex- 
tant letter  of  the  patriarch  Theodosius  of  Jero- 
salem  to  Ignatius  of  Constantinople,  at  the  timo 
of  the  Fourth  General  Council  of  Constant  in(»pl« 
(▲.D.  869),  when  a  present  of  the  supposed 
iro9^/»i|f,  4w/ds  and  plrpa  of  Si.  James  is  sect 
to  the  latter,  they  are  grouped  under  the  collet 
tire  term  of  i^  Upapxu^  oroKij  (Hardomn,  C^- 
ciNa,  r.  1029). 

In  olassical  Latin,  the  stola  was  the  charw' 
teristic  dress  of  a  Roman  matron,  as  the  toga  of 
a  citizen.^  It  came  down  to  the  feet,  ad  tdot 
stola  demissa  (Horat.  Sat,  i.  2.  99X  «od  vas 
generally  edged  with  a  kind  of  flounce  (imii^y 
The  use  of  stoia  in  the  Vulgate  rersioo  of  tJw 
Old  Testament  is  not  of  course  speciiie,  like  this, 
but  it  generally  carries  with  it  a  notioo  ot 
stateliness.  In  the  ooUectire  sense  of  the  Gre<k 
word  for  the  set  of  priestly  restments,  it  does 
not  seem  to  occur.     In  the  Vulgate  rersion  cf 


•  Hefele  {BeitrSge,  !L  1 85)  Epe«ks  of  only  two  Instiaai 
as  to  be  found  in  the  writers  of  the  tint  ei^t  ceoCBri«>> 

b  Very  rarely  we  find  ibe  word  nsed  in  ««»«»■ 
with  men,  t^,  of  the  prittta  of  lals  (ApnleiDBk  Jie<a»-xL 
84). 
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Che  New  Testament,  ttola  ia  always  the  transla- 
tioD  of  ffroK^. 

The  technical  nse  of  ttola  for  a  stole  does  not 
QCCYir  before  the  9th  centurj,*  oraritan  being  the 
current  name  of  that  ornament  in  the  preceding 
oentnries.  £arly  in  the  9th  century,  it  would 
Kem,  the  new  name  began  to  come  into  use. 
Thus  Rabanus  Manros,  writing  abont  a.d.  820, 
speaks  of  the  '*  orarium  ....  licet  hoc  quidam 
stolam  Tocent "  (de  Inst,  Cler.  i.  19 ;  Patrol,  cvii. 
S07).  Only  a  few  years  later,  Amalarins  speaks 
of  the  ornament  as  aiola,  and  ignores  the  word 
orarntm  altogether  (de  Eod,  Off,  ii.  20 ;  Patrol. 
or.  1096).  In  Walafrid  Strabo's  list  of  Christian 
vestments,  howeyer,  in  the  middle  of  the  9th 
xntury,  the  name  orarium  alone  is  used  (de 
fie96tw  Eccl,  24 ;  Patrol,  cxir.  952).  Long  after 
this,  moreover,  the  old  name  surrived  side  by  side 
with  the  new.  Thus,  in  a  statute  of  Riculfus, 
bishop  of  Soisdons  (o6.  A.D.  902),  enjoining  a 
proper  stock  of  vestments  for  priest  and  altar, 
one  item  is  "  oraria,  id  est  stolae  duae  nitidae  " 
(stat.  7,  Patrol,  cxxxi.  17).  Again,  in  a  work 
once  wrongly  ascribed  to  Alcnin,  but  evidently 
written  in  the  10th  or  11th  century,  we  meet 
with  the  expression,  '*  orarium,  id  est  stola"  (de 
Div,  Off.  39 ;  Patrol,  ci.  1242),  y  though  the 
former  were  rather  a  technical,  the  latter  a 
^miliar  name.  Writing  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  12th  century,  Honorius  of  Autun  still  uses 
the  old  word,  **stola,  quae  et  orarium  did- 
tur"  (Gemma  Anmae^  L  204;  Patrol,  clxxii. 
C95). 

It  may  now  be  asked  why  such  a  word  as  ttola, 
with  its  long-established  meaning  of  a  full  flow- 
ing robe,  should  have  been  chosen  to  represent 
so  totally  ditferent  a  thing  as  the  narrow  riband- 
like ornament  which  we  know  as  a  ''  stole.**  To 
this  question  no  very  satisfactory  answer  has 
been  given.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
border  was  the  only  surviving  element  of  the  old 
tMoy  and  thus  inherited  its  name.  This  is  the 
view  of  Darantlus  (Bat.  Div,  Off,  iii.  5,  6),  who, 
after  stating  that  the  ttoia  was  once  a  white 
dress  coming  down  to  the  feet,  adds,  **  sed  post- 
quam  alba  coepit  portari,  mtito/a  ett  tn  torqiem,** 
With  this.  Bock  (Litwrg.  GewStnder  des  Mittd- 
Sltert,  I,  437)  agrees.  It  must  be  confessed,  how- 
ever, that  this  theory  does  not  seem  at  all  pro- 
bable. Equally  little  does  Marriott's  view  (  Vest. 
Chritt.  p.  215)  commend  itself  to  our  mind,  that 
from  the  nse  of  ttola  in  the  Vulgate  it  became 
especially  associated  with  the  idea  of  a  priestly 
robe,  and  that  perhaps  the  oron'tim,  being  in 
the  8th  century  ^  the  special  vestment  of  Chris- 

•  There  would  be  a  much  earlier  tnstanoe  tium  tbls 
If  we  could  aoo^t  the  Judgment  of  the  editors  as  to  the 
date  of  an  anonymous  fhigment  eoncemiog  the  vestments 
and  io  the  QalUcsn  church  (Martens  and  Doruid,  T%et, 
Anecd.  v.  99,  dted  by  Marriott*  p.  204).  Here  the  vest- 
ment is  called  Uaia,  the  name  orarium  being  altogether 
absent.  Altboogb,  however,  the  date  of  this  document 
Is  given  by  the  editors  as  the  middle  of  the  8th  oentnry, 
there  seems  every  reason  for  putting  it  several  centxules 
fafter.  We  may  note  here  that  the  rule  is  laid  down 
cDnceming  the  stole,  that  it  is  not  to  be  worn  tn  Lent, 
«pn>  honiUatione."  Again,  the  word  ttola  oocurs  in 
Che  tfechnical  semse  in  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary,  bat 
the  fotni  In  which  this  has  readied  ns  is  certainly  too 
much  modified  from  the  original  to  allow  of  any  weight 
being  given  to  this  instance  in  the  absence  of  any 
virMenca  whkh  could  be  adduced  In  support  of  it. 
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tiafi  priesthood,**  gradually  acquired  the  name  of 
the  *'  stola,''  as  though  the  vestment  par  excel" 
lenoe.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  to  us  that 
ttola,  as  used  in  the  Vulgate,  has  any  special 
priestly  connexion;  and  further,  it  is  rather  a 
large  assumption  that  the  orariutn,  and  not  the 
planeta,  should  be  considered  the  typical  Chris- 
tian vestment. 

Even  after  ttola  had  assumed  the  special 
meaning  of  orarium,  the  old  meaning  was  still 
retained  side  by  side  therewith.  Thus,  e.  g. 
Honorius  of  Autun  (cp.  cit,  216)  speaks  of  the 
^  best  robe  *'  of  the  prodigal's  father  as  prima 
ttola.  Very  rarely  we  find  ttola  and  orarium 
spoken  of  together,  the  former  presumably  in 
its  early  sense — **  stolam  cum  orario  **  (  Vita  3, 
Livini,  c  14;  in  D'Ach^ry  and  MaHllon's 
Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinit  Benadisti,  saec.  2,  p. 
455). 

We  must  now  discuss  the  history  of  the  earlier 
word  orariam ;  and  here,  as  with  ttciOy  the  tech- 
nical meaning  is  preceded  by  a  non-technical  one. 
Of  this  we  have  given  one  or  two  instances  under 
the  separate  article,  to  shew  that  the  non-tech- 
nical sense  still,  as  it  were,  overlapped  the 
technical  in  Christian  writers.  We  must  now, 
however,  carry  back  our  examination  a  stage 
further.  Much  the  most  probable  derivation  of 
orarittm  is  from  ora,  the  face,  but.  several  others, 
some  indeed  very  far-fetched,  have  been  proposed, 
some  from  the  Latin  and  some  from  the  Greek. 
Salmasius  (mfrd)  derives  it  from  ora,  in  the 
sense  of  border,  *'  lorum  quod  ad  oram  vestis 
asseritur,"  much  the  same  in  fact  as  the  inttita  of 
the  ttola.  Another  Latin  derivation  is  from 
orare,  seeing  that  the  stole  is  always  to  be  worn 
during  prayer.  Rabanus  Maurus,  and  one  of  the 
canons  of  the  Fourth  Council  of  Toledo  (infra\ 
derive  it  from  orare  in  the  sense  of  praedicare^ 
with  reference  to  one  of  the  special  offices  of  the 
deacon.  The  advocates  of  a  Greek  etymology 
propose,  some  to  derive  it  from  &pa,  beoiuse  by 
means  of  it  **  is  indicated  the  time  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  service,"  or  because  it  is  useful  **  ad 
ministrationem  in  boras ; "  others  from  ^pat^civ, 
because  the  deacon  is  beautified  with  it  (!) ;  and 
others  even  from  6pdu,  because  the  sight  of  it 
shews  whether  it  is  the  priest  or  the  deacon  who 
is  ministering.  A  significant  piece  of  evidence 
bearing  on  the  question  of  the  langui^e  is  fur- 
nished by  the  EtymologicwnMagntun,  s.v.  ip6<r<r»Vf 
ipoMr<r^iov  (an  Egyptian  word,  meaning  a  linen 
cloth),  which  is  explained  as  aiv^iwy,  .  .  .  .  ^ 
xpofft&irov  Ti  iKfueyuov,  liiyrrai  8i  oihw  ical  i 
vapik  'P«fui(ots  ica\crTai  itpi^tov.  More  reason- 
able than  any  of  these  latter  views  is  that  first 
given,  and  we  thus  obtain  the  meaning  of  hand- 
kerchief, in  the  point  of  view  of  a  primary  use  of 
wiping  the  face.  Then,  by  a  very  natural  exten- 
sion, the  word  would  become  used  for  things  like 
the  handkerchief,  strictly  so  called,  but  without 
any  reference  to  the  function  implied  by  the  deri- 
vation. Thus  in  this  latter  stage  it  would  cover 
pretty  much  the  same  ground  as  the  English 
word  kerchief, 

.  Our  earliest  examples  are  found  ia  the  JTts- 
toriae  Auguttae  Scriptoret.  Trebellius  Pol  Ho 
quotes  a  letter  of  the  emperor  Gallienus  (a.i>. 
260-268)  to  Claudius,  who  afterwards  succeeded 
him,  in  which  he  mentions  the  presents  he  had 
sent  him.  Among  them  we  find  ^  penulam  [see 
I  the  article]  lUyricianam   unam   ....   oraria 
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Sarmbdena  '  qaatnor  '*  (  Vita  ChtdS,  c  17).  The 
neit  emfieror,  Aurelian,  was,  as  we  are  told  by 
his  biographer,  Flarias  Vopiscos,  the  first  who 
gaire  orana  to  the  Roman  people,  '*qnibas  nteretar 
populns  ad  farorera  "  (  Vita  AureL  c.  48,  where 
see  the  notes  of  Casaubon  and  Salmasins).  This 
appears  to  mean  that  the  pe<)ple  could  bj  these  in- 
dicate their  applause  in  the  circus  or  theatre,  hav- 
ing previously  been  in  the  habit  of  waving  their 
togas.  Thus  they  would  naturally  be  worn  over 
the  other  dress.  Marriott  justly  cites  in  evidence 
here  one  of  the  sculptures  on  the  Arch  of  Con- 
stantine,  where  a  number  of  the  attendants  of 
the  emp4*ror  wear  over  their  left  shoulder  a 
broad  band  or  scarf  (^Vest.  Christ,  plate  iv.). 
When  we  find  that  the  earliest  pictures  of  the 
ecclesiastical  orarium(ib.  plates  zzviiL  xzz.  xxzi.) 
are,  on  the  whole,  similar  to  the  above,  the  infer- 
ence does  not  seem  at  all  forced,  that  the  Chris- 
tian orarium,  like  the  chasuble,  the  dalmatic,  and 
other  vestments,  is  but  the  old  secular  orna- 
ment, modified  and  adapted  to  its  new  use.  The 
technical  Christian  meaning  of  the  word  then 
bemg  thus  formed,  it  speedily  passed  into  Greek 
and  Syrinc ;  and  indeed  the  earliest  instance  we 
are  able  to  cite  of  this  technical  use  is  from  the 
canons  of  a  Greek  council.  Doubtless  relevant  to 
this  matter  is  the  question  of  the  pallia  lina^ttmOj 
which  Sylvester,  and  afterwards  Zosimus,  is  said 
to  have  commanded  deacons  to  wear  [Maniple]  ; 
and  the  papal  pallium  [Palliuii]  is  obviously 
but  another  special  instance  of  the  general  orna- 
ment. So  too  in  the  East  we  have  ifpdpioy, 
httrpax^^oif,  if/M^ptoy ;  all  of  which,  we  do  not 
doubt,  are  but  modifications  of  one  primary  idea. 
We  must  now  trace  the  history  of  the  orarium 
as  a  ministerial  garment.  In  the  West  our 
starting  point  for  such  a  history  will  be  the 
canons  of  early  Spanish  councils  of  the  6th  and 
7th  centuries,  one  of  which  furnished  us  with  an 
important  record  in  tracing  the  history  of  the 
chasuble  [Plameta]^  In  the  Eastern  church, 
however,  the  use  of  the  orarium  can  be  traced 
much  further  back.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  befdre 
entering  on  this  discussion,  that  the  orarium, 
having  been  originally  merely  a  handkerchief, 
even  though  at  times  of  a  choice  and  ornamental 
character  (from  which  species  of  it,  indeed,  the 
orarium,  in  the  sense  of  itole,  has  sprung),  still  re- 
tained its  ordinary,  as  opposed  to  its  ecclesiastical, 
meaning,  even  amongst  Christians,  long  after  its 
ecclesiastical  meaning  had  been  formed.  Of  this 
we  have  already  given  some  examples  [Orarium], 
but  shall  again  here  cite  one  or  two  instances. 
Ambrose  uses  the  word  Of-ar^un  for  the  **  napkin  " 
with  which  the  face  of  Lazarus  was  bound  (de 
txcessu  fratris  Sityri,  li.  78;  Patrol,  xvi.  1396). 
We  find  it  in  Augustine  for  the  bandage  which 
binds  up  a  wounded  eye  (de  Civ,  Dei,  xzii.  7 ; 
Patrol,  xli.  765).  Jerome  couples  it  with  svdarium 
(Epist,  52,  ad  Nq^otianum,  c.  9 ;  vol.  i.  264).  The 
Christian  poet  Prudentius  jays  of  the  martyrs 
Hometerius  and  Celedonius,  that  they  sent  up  to 
heaven,  as  it  wei*e  heralds,  the  one  his  ring,  the 
other  his  orarium — *'  hie  sui  det  pignus  oris  *  ut 


<  The  mesnfng  snd  speUIng  of  this  word  is  donbtAil : 
one  coi^Jecknre  Is  Sur^pUna^  from  Ssiepts,  the  Pboenldan 
dtj. 

•  The  implied  connexion  heiy  between  orarium  and 
OS,  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  derivation,  will  be 


femnt  orarium "  (Ptristeph.  i.  86 ;  PatroL  Iz. 
289 ;  cited  also  by  Greg.  Turon.  de  Gloria  Jfon- 
tyrum,  i.  93 ;  Patrol.  Ixxzi.  7C  7).  Indeed,  nearly 
two  hundred  years  after  this  we  may  still  cite 
an  instance.  The  four  oraria  which  Gregory  the 
Great  sends  as  a  present  to  Constantinople,  toge- 
ther with  two  oamisitiey  are  obviously  merely 
handkerchiefs  (Epist.  vii.  30 ;  Patrol.  Izzvii.  867). 
We  must  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  orarium  as 
a  ministerial  vestment. 

The  general  result  yielded  by  the  whole  series 
of  early  allusions  is  that  the  orarium  might  be, 
and  was  to  be,  worn  by  orders  down  to  that  of 
deacon  inclusive,  but  below  the  order  of  deacons 
its  use  was  prohibited.  It  thus  becomes  specially 
associated  with  the  order  of  deacons,  as  the 
plajteta  with  that  of  priests.  Our  earliest  refer- 
ence is  to  be  found  in  the  canons  of  the  Council 
of  Laodicea  (c  A.D.  363),  which  forbade  the  ose 
of  the  orarium  to  sub-deacona,  readers,  and 
singers.  The  latter  are  not  to  wear  a  stole  whea 
they  read  or  sing  (cann.  22,  23 ;  Labbe,  L  1500). 
Again,  in  a  sermon  once  attributed  to  Chrysostom, 
and  which,  though  probably  spurious,  is  not 
much  later  than  his  time,  the  writer  speaks  of 
the  \§trovpyo\  r^s  Btias  ktcroupyias  imitating 
the  wings  of*  the  angels  with  their  Xcvrcd 
i$6p€u,  which  are  worn  upon  the  left  shoulder, 
the  earliest  trace  of  that  which  we  afterwards 
find  the  universal  custom  {Parab.  de  FU.  PnxSgo, 
vol.  rii.  655).  Much  about  the  same  time, 
Isidore  of  Pelusium  speaks  of  the  6$6ni  with 
which  the  deacons  minister  in  holy  things  (Epist. 
i.  136 ;  Patrol.  Or.  Izxviii.  272).  It  is  true  that 
per  se  the  won!  Min\  might  Just  as  well  be  a 
mxnipk,  as  a  stM;  but,  in  the  first  place,  the 
maniple,  as  the  word  is  understood  in  the  West, 
is  unknown  to  the  Eastern  church,  and  moreover 
in  the  preceding  passage  the  696yai  of  the  deaoow 
are  worn  upon  the  shoulder.  A.  very  similar 
allusion  to  that  of  the  Pseudo-Chrysostom  is 
found  in  the  account  of  Christian  vestments  by 
German  us,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (te.). 
Here  the  word  My^  has  been  replaced  by 
ifpdpuy.  We  must  notice,  however,  that  whereas 
in  Latin  orarium  means  a  stole,  by  whatsoever 
order  worn,  in  Greek  itpdpioy  means  the  stole  ci 
a  deacon,  and  Irrrpax^Aior  b  applied  to  that  of  a 
priest  or  bishop. 

We  shall  next  call  attention  to  a  series  of  con- 
ciliar  decrees  on  the  subject  of  the  O'ariwBL, 
which,  taken  together,  give  us  a  pretty  complete 
view  of  the  state  of  the  case.  In  the  first 
instance,  that  of  the  Council  of  Orleans  (A.a 
511),  it  is  probable  that  the  ordinary  interpre- 
tation, which  explains  orarium  in  its  non-eccl^ 
astical  sense,  is  correct,  from  the  company  in 
.which  orormm  here  finds  itaelf.  The  nsc  of 
O'arium  and  tsangae  [Tbanqae],  a  kind  of  boots, 
is  forbidden  to  monks  (can.  20 ;  Labbe,  iv.  1407). 
Oup  earliest  definite  instances  are  drawn,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  planeta,  from  S}iain.  The  Second 
Council  of  firaga  ordained  in  A.D.  563  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  habit  had  arisen  among  deMoas 
of  the  province  of  wearing  the  ortrrnon  below 
the  tunic,  and  consequently  hiding  it,  so  that 
they  could  not  b«  distinguished  from  sub- 
deacons,  therefore  fisr  the  future,  **  snperpo»ito 
scapulae  (sicut  deoet)  ntantur  ormrio  **  (cap.  % 
Labbe,  r.  841).  It  is*  from  the  reconls  of  the 
Fourth  Council  of  Toledo  (A.a  633)  that  w« 
obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  information.    Obt 
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regulation  passed  here  was  to  meet  the  case  of 
dericd  unjuatly  deposed  from  their  orders.  If  a 
fresh  sjDod  reverses  the  sentence,  they  are  still 
not  to  be  considered  to  hare  regained  their  lost 
functions  till  they  hare  received  before  the  altar 
the  external  badges  of  their  order  from  the 
hands  of  the  bishop.  In  the  case  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  deaoons,  one  of  these  is  the  orartwn. 
A  subsequent  canon  of  the  same  council  forbids 
bishops  and  priests,  and  a  fortiori  deacons,  to 
wear  two  onMriti.  The  deacon  is  to  wear  it  on 
the  left  shoulder  only,'  and  it  is  to  be  plain 
(jnirwn)f  not  ornamented  with  colours  or  gold 
(cann.  28,  40;  Labbe,  v.  1714,  1716).  The 
Fourth  Council  of  Braga  (a.d.  675)  orders  that 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  the  priest 
should  wear  his  stole  (and  only  one)  so  that  it 
should  pass  round  the  neck  and  over  both 
shoulders,  and  form  a  cross  on  his  breast  (can.  4 ; 
Labbe,  %ii.  581).  This  regulation  is  quoted  by 
Innocent  111.  (de  Sacro  Altaria  Mysterio,  lib.  i. 
c.  54 ;  Patrol,  ccxvii.  794),  The  penalty  enacted 
for  diMbedience  is  excommunication. 

All  thb  points  to  a  well-established  state  of 
things,  when  even  the  manner  of  wearing  the 
restment  is  prescribed;  and  there  is  nothing 
unfair  in  assuming  that  it  represents  a  long- 
tettled  usage.  The  reference  also  to  stoles 
ornamented  with  gold  and  colours  fioints  to  the 
same  conclusion.  As  an  illustration  of  this 
last  point,  we  may  cite  the  will  of  Riculfus, 
bishop  of  Helena  (o6.  A.D.  915),  who,  among  his 
legacies  to  his  church  and  successors,  leaves 
**  stolas  quattuor  cum  auro,  una  (jric)  ex  ill  is 
cum  tintinnabulis"  {Patrol,  cxxxii.  468>  We 
may  probably  assume,  too,  that  the  omophoria 
and  orariOj  by  presents  of  which,  according  to 
Nicetas  Paphlago  (Fftti  IgtuU,  Const.,  Patrol.  Or. 
cv.  572),  the  patriarch  Photius  signalised  his 
restoration  (a.d.  878),  would  be  richly  orna- 
mented. 

A  number  of  later  rules  go  beyond  those  we 
have  already  cited,  and  require  at  any  rate  a 

Sriest  to  wear  his  stole  constantly.  Thus  the 
buncil  of  Mayence  (a.d.  813)  directs  priests  to 
wear  the  stole,  —  '*  Sine  intermissione  .... 
propter  difierentiam  saoerdotii  dignitatis" 
{Condi.  Mogunt.  can.  28 ;  Labbe,  vii.  1249),  with 
the  view  of  course  of  shewing  at  all  times  that  he 
was  a  priest.  This  rule  assumes  a  special  form 
IB  laid  down  at  the  beginning  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury by  Reglno,  abbat  of  Frumia,  to  the  effect 
that  a  priest  on  a  journey  shair always  wear  his 
•«  stola  vel  orarium  "  {Eocl,  Diacipl.  i.  62 ;  Patrol. 
cxxxii.  190). 

Later  notices  of  the  stole,  its  ornamentation, 
and  special  rules  concerning  it,  do  not  fall 
within  our  province.  It  may  suffice  to  remark 
that  even  in  the  9th  century  not  only  were 
ooloured  and  ornamental  stoles  worn,  but  also 
the  prohibition  to  wear  more  than  one  stole 
•eems  to  have  been  disregarded.  We  find,  for 
example,  in  the  illustrations  to  the  PontiHcal  of 
Landulfus,  a  MS.  of  the  9th  century,  that  some 
of  the  priests  wear  two  stoles,  one  of  whieh  is 
white,  with  black  crosses,  and  the  other  gold- 
eoloured  (plates  xxxiv.-xxxvi.  in  Marriott,  taken 
from  D'Agincourt,  Btstoirt  do  CArt  par  le^ 
Monuments), 

'  The  reason  for  choosing  the  ^fl  Mhoolder  Is  given, 
vU.  that,  the  rlttht  being  tnn^  the  deacon  may  le  able 
the  more  readily  to  hasten  lo  and  1!ro  on  his  dutlea. 


In  the  Greek  church  the  stole  is  known  by  a 
different  name,  and  assumes  a  different  form, 
according  to  the  different  orders  by  which  it  is 
worn.  Thus,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  form 
assumed  by  prelates  is  known  as  &fuMp6ptop 
[Omophorionj,  the  stole  worn  by  bishops  k«Q«- 
rally  and  by  priests  being  known  as  iwrrpaxv^tov 
and  Ttpirpax^^oiff  the  name  itpdptoy  being  ex- 
clusively associated  with  the  stole  as  worn  by 
deacons.  Into  the  case  of  the  omophoHon  we 
need  not  again  enter;  the  epOrac^ion  differs 
from  the  Western  stole  in  that  it  is  not  thrown 
round  the  neck,  but  has  a  hole  for  the  head  to 
pass  through  and  hangs  down  in  front,  though, 
from  the  seam  down  the  middle,  it  preserves 
the  idea  of  the  ornament  of  which  it  is  but  a 
modification. 

It  may  be  convenient  now,  if  we,  at  the  risk 
of  a  slight  repetition,  indicate  the  various 
methods  of  wearing  the  stole  characterising 
different  orders  in  different  branches  of  the 
church.  In  the  Western  church,  the  custom 
has  been  that  priests,  wearing  the  stole  over 
both  shoulders,  should  cross  it  on  the  breast, 
and  confine  it  at  the  waist  with  a  girdle ;  the 
bishop,  who  has  his  pectoral  cross,  allowing  it  to 
hang  free,  while  the  deacon  has  the  stole  hang- 
ing over  the  lef>.  shoulder  and  fastened  at  the 
right  hip.  As  regards  deacons,  however,  the 
present  plan  is  an  innoTatton  on  an  older  one, 
dating,  it  would  seem,  from  the  12th  century 
(Hefele,  p.  191),  before  which  time  they  appear 
to  have  allowed  their  stoles  to  hang  down  f^ely 
like  those  of  the  Greek  deacons.  Perhaps  from 
the  12th  century  also  dates  the  habit  of  deacons 
of  the  Western  church  of  wearing  the  stole 
under  the  dalmatic.  To  do  more,  however,  than 
just  hint  at  this  would  be  to  go  beyond  our 
legitimate  limits. 

In  the  Greek  church,  the  epitracMion  (worn  by 
priests  and  bishops)  practically  forms,  as  we 
have  said,  one  band,  hanging  down  in  front ;  and 
the  deacon  wears  his  orarium  over  the  left 
shoulder,  hanging  down  before  and  behind,  thus 
justifying  the  simile  of  the  wings.  Among 
Syrian  Christians  we  find  a  difference :  here  the 
stole  is  worn  by  readers  (but  among  the  Maron* 
ites  only),  hanging  from  the  right  shoulder ;  by 
sub-deacons  (among  the  Syrian  Christians  gene- 
rally), round  the  neck;  by  deacons,  hanging 
from  the  left  shoulder  (as  in  the  Greek  church 
generally) ;  and  by  priests,  hanging  round  the 
neck  and  in  front  of  the  breast  (Assemani,  BibL 
Or.  iii.  2.  797).  It  may  be  added  that  among 
the  Nestorians  a  reader  wears  the  orcnnum  over 
his  arms,  but  only  at  the  time  of  his  own  ordi- 
nation. Among  the  Malabar  Christians,  the 
vestment,  as  worn  by  deacons,  is  known  under 
the  name  of  orrOy  the  shape  being  apparently 
like  that  of  the  epitrachelionj  with  a  hole  for 
the  head  (Howard,  Christians  of  St.  Th'tmas^ 
p.  183).  T^e  vestment  is  known  in  the  Coptio 
church  under  the  name  biUxrcfiil,  which  is  clearly 
a  corruption  of  epftrachelum  (Renandot,  Liturg. 
Or.  Coll.  i.  162,  ed.  Frankf.  1847).  Among  the 
Armenians  it  is  known  as  poor-(7iirar,  ap- 
parently a  corruption  of  orarium ;  the  shape, 
however,  is  that  of  the  epitrachelion  (Fortescue, 
The  Armenian  Church,  p.  133). 

For  the  matter  of  the  foregoing  article,  we 

must  express  our  obligations  to  Hefele's  essay 

I  die   Liturgischen   QetBdnder  in  hit  Beitrdye  mu 
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Kif  /tengetchichte,  ArchSoiogie  und  LUwrgik,  ii. 
184  sqq.;  Bock'a  LUut'J.  Gacander  die*  ifit- 
teaittra,  i.  436  8qq. ;  BonA,  de  Sebus  litnrgiciSt 
i.  24.  6 ;  Marriott's  Vea^irium  C^ristianum ; 
Ducange's  GhssarieSy  s.  vv.  Orariten,  Stola^ 
ifpdpiov ;  Payne  Smitli's  Thetaunu  SyriacaSf  s.  ▼. 

8TRATO,  Aug.  17,  martyr ;  commemorated 
at  Nicomedia  with  Pfaillppiu  and  Eutychianus 
(Basil  Ifeno/.);  Aug.  15  {Mart.  Bieron.), 

[C.  H.] 

BTHATOCLINIANUS,  Jnne  30,  presbyter ; 
oommemoi-ated  with  another  presbyter  (Al- 
pinianus)  and  bishop  Martialis,  at  Limoges. 

[C.  H.] 

STRATONIC5U8  (1),  Jan.  IS,  soldier,  martyr 
with  the  deacon  Heimylus,  under  Ucinius  in 
If  oesia  (Basil.  Menol.  \  Qd.  Byzant.  \  MenoL 
Grace  Sirlet.). 

(S)  Mar.  4,  Aug.  17,  lictor,  martyr  with 
Paulus  and  Juliana  at  Ptolcmais,  in  the  reign 
of  Aurelian  (Basil.  MenoL)\  Aug.  17  {Menol. 
Graec.).  [C  H.] 

BTBEKAE.    [New  TEAB'b  Girre.] 

8TBIGIL.     [SCCTLFTURB,  p.  1863.] 

8TUDITAK    [AooEMETAS,  p.  18.] 

6TUPAGIUH.  A  kind  of  cloth  made  from 
arse  flax.  In  the  work  De  Vita  JEremeticOj 
pended  to  the  writings  of  Augustine,  we  find 
long  the  rnlea  for  clothing  a  direction  that 
nere  be  in  use  for  both  summer  and  winter 
duae  de  stupado  camisiae  vel  staminae  "  (c.  20, 
-ol.  i.  1390,  in  Append,  ed.  Gaume).       [B^  S.] 

STYLITES.    [Compare  Mortification,  p. 

S19l]  Solitaries,  who  made  their  abode  on  the 
<^p  or  a  pillar  (arvXos),  re<^ved  the  name  of 
#TvXiT(u.  The  first  of  these  pillar-saints  was 
tymeon,  who  in  the  early  part  of  the  5th  cen- 

ury  took  his  stand  on  a  pillar  in  the  neigh- 
'- ourhood  of  Antioch,  and  died,  after  many  years' 
exposure  to  the  elements,  a.d.  459  (Evagrius, 
H,  E.  i.  13  f.).  His  most  famous  followers  were 
his  pupil  Daniel  (t  489),  whose  pillar  was  near 
Constantinople,  and  Symeon  the  younger  (t  596X 
who  displayed  himself,  like  his  namesake,  near 
Antioch  (Evagr.  vi.  23).  [See  their  lives  in  the 
Dicr.  OF  CiiEisT.  B1OQB.J  A  certain  Alypius 
is  said  to  have  spent  seventy  years  on  a  pillar 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Adrianople  (Surius, 
Nov.  26).  The  first  Symeon's  pillar  was,  accord- 
ing to  Evagrius  (i.  13),  two  cubits  (about  three 
feet)  in  circumference;  and  the  saint  abode 
■even  years  on  lower  pillars,  and  for  thirty  yeai's 
uiK)n  one  of  forty  cubits  (about  sixty  feet). 
Another  authority  (Theodoret,  Hist.  Bel,  c.  26) 
says  that  he  took  his  stand  at  fii-st  on  a  pillar 
six  cubits  high,  then  on  one  of  twelve,  then  on  one 
of  twenty-two,  and  that  in  the  year  440  he  was 
seen  on  one  of  thirtv-six  cubits.  The  supposed 
base  of  Symeon's  pillar  is  still  shewn  at  Khelat- 
Sema'n  in  central  Syriii,  between  the  church  and 
the  monastery  of  St.  Symeon  (De  Vogu^,  Syrie 
Centrale,  pi.  139,  quoted  by  Martigny).  So 
slender  a  pillar  as  Evagiius  describes  must  of 
course  have  had  some  kind  of  platform  at  the 
top,  probably  railed,  or  it  would  have  been  im- 
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possible  to  avoid  falling  during  sleep ;  but  it  Is 
clear  that  the  saint  allowed  himself  no  protectioa 
from  sun  or  storm.  In  an  ancient  drawing 
figured  by  Martigny  (p.  745,  2nd  ed.)  the  saint 
is  represented  sitting  in  a  kind  of  cup-shaped 
capital,  while  a  figui-e  below  attaches  a  basket^ 
probably  of  food,  to  a  cord  which  he  lets  down. 

The  pillar-saints  naturally  found  few  imitaton 
in  the  more  rigorous  climate  of  the  West.  A 
Lombard  named  Wulfilac  did,  however,  past 
some  time  on  a  pillar  in  the  district  of  Trfeves^ 
and  quitted  it  at  the  desire  of  his  bishop.  Bm 
himself  told  Gregory  of  Tours  {Jlist.  Franc  viii. 
15)  that  he  suffered  horribly  in  winter  from  Xhm 
cold,  which  had  caused  the  nails  to  drop  from 
his  feet ;  and  that  the  rain,  freezing  on  \om 
beard,  formed  icicles  which  hung  down  likt 
a  bunch  of  candles.  -  ((J.  G.  Sieber,  da  Sanctm 
Columnaribus  IXsaert.  Lipsiae,  1714;  Schrockh, 
Kirchefyjeschichte^  viii.  237  ff ;  Uhleman,  Symeam 
der  erste  Saukjiheilige,  in  Illgen*s  Zeitxhr^ 
1845 ;  Herzog's  Beal-Encyclop,  s.  t.  ;  MaTtigBT« 
Diet,  des  Antiq,  ChrA.  s.  v.)  [Cj 

STYRACIUS.  Nov.  2,  martyr  with  TobilM 
and  Nicopolitianus  at  Sebaste  in  Armenia,  in  th* 
reign  of  Licinius  (Basil.  Menol.).  [C.  H.] 

8UBCINGULUM.    [Girdle,  p.  728.] 

8UBDEACX)K  {^oiidKopos,  bwiipims;  m^ 
diaoonus).  At  what  precise  time  the  orden 
lower  than  that  of  deacon  were  instituted  in  tba 
church  is  a  matter  of  complete  uncertainty. 
The  attempt  to  trace  it  to  the  apostles  or  their 
immediate  successors  is  acknow^ledged  by  Cardinal 
Bona  (Ber.  Litwrg.  lib.  i.  c  25,  §  17)  to  be  a 
failure.  The  most  probable  view  of  the  case  is 
that  the  growing  needs  and  organization  of  Um 
Christian  community  gave  occasion  to  their 
institution  and  gradual  ai^d  orderly  development. 
^'Crescente  ecclesia,  crevit  officium  ecclesiasti- 
cum :  ut  multitudini  ecdesiae  subveniri  posset, 
adjiciuntur  inferiores  in  adjutorio  praeposito- 
rum  "  (Amalar.  de  Eoc  Off.  lib.  ii.  c.  6).  And, 
after  their  introduction,  an  apposite  precedent 
was  discovered  by  later  writers  (e^.  Isidor. 
Hispal.  de  Eoc.  Off.  lib.  ii.  c  10;  Amalarioi^ 
lib.  ii.  c  11 ;  Habanus  Maurus,  de  InsUt.  Cleric 
lib.  i.  c  8)  in  the  Nethinim  of  the  Jewish  chopchy 
though,  with  their  ignorance  of  Hebrew,  they 
strangely  interpreted  the  word  as  equivalent  to 
**  humilis ; "  and,  by  a  similar  mistake  in  etTm^- 
logy,  they  considered  Nathanael,  the  **IsTselita 
in  whom  was  no  guile,"  to  have  been  a  type  oi 
the  order. 

St.  Ignatius  certainly  makes  mention  of  only 
three  orders — bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  1m 
his  Epistle  to  Polycarp,  vi.,  ihntp^}  means 
evidently  a  deacon.  And  so  it  is  in  Hennsi,  Fia. 
ill.  5.  Bev«rege  (Cud.  Can.  lib.  iL  4),  sfUr 
quoting  No.  43  of  the  Apostolical  Canons,  srguea 
that  the  office  existed  as  far  back  as  the  ioA  oes^ 
tury,  though  (he  acknowledges)  we  can  find  no 
mention  anywhere  of  its>  first  institution.  Ail 
that  can  be  said  is,  with  Martene  (torn.  iL  lib.  i. 
c.  8),  that  it  may  hare  been  of  more  andcikt 
introduction  than  the  other  **  minores  ordinasa" 
and  that  it,  as  well  as  they,  was  instituted  by 
the  church  in  the  2nd  or  Srd  century. 

Subdeacons  are  not  mentioned  br  name  in  any 
Christian  writings  of  the  West  tili  the  3rd  cen- 
tury;  e.g.  St.  Cyprian,  Epp.  24,  28,  78,  79,  80 
(ed.  Benedict),   and   the  Epistle  of  Cornelius 
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Uihop  of  Rome,  to  Fabins,  ap.  Euseb.  vi.  43: 
lad  in  the  Greek  church  not  till  the  4th  century ; 
e.g.  St.  £piphan.  in  Exposit.  Fidei  Cathol,  and 
St.  Basil,  JSpist.  Can.  li.  who  calls  the  office  ri 
6,x^ipoToyirrhs  twiiptcria.  Even  then,  and  later, 
some  uncertainty  hangs  over  the  time  of  their 
introduction  into  different  churches,  because 
other  minor  orders  were  included  under  the  term 
deacon,  after  they  were  certainly  in  operation. 
E.g.  Optatus  (lib.  i.  p.  39,  lib.  ii.  p.  53,  as  quoted 
by  Cotelerius  in  his  note  on  Apost.  Ccnat,  iL  25), 
''episcopos,  presbyteros,  diaconos,  ministros,  et 
laicos  seu  turbam  tidelium  " :  "  cum  sint  quatuor 
genera  capitum  in  ecclesia;  epiacoporum,  pres- 
byterorum,  diaconorum,  et  fideliura."  And  so 
St.  Jerome,  on  Isaiah  xix.  speaks  of  five  Orders 
'  in  the  church,  not  specifying  subdeacons.  In 
the  Apost,  Const.  lib.  ii.  28,  the  word  dmipirfis 
is  used  as  An  equivalent  to  9uiKoyos,  In  other 
places,  e.ff.  iii.  11,  vi.  17,  viii.  28,  it  is  used  as 
equiralent  to  6iro9idKovos.  This  variation  of 
meaning  points  to  the  probability  of  some  inter- 
polation in  thesep  assages;  although  the  same 
variation  of  meaning  can  be  exemplified  from 
other  writers. 

The  age  for  ordination  to  the  subdiaconate 
was  twenty  years,  according  to  the  second  council 
of  Toledo,  can.  1  (A..D.  447),  and  so  the  council 
in  TruUo,  can.  15  (a.d.  692).  For  the  form  of 
ordination,  see  Ordination,  p.  1510. 

In  regard  to  his  duties,  the  subdeacon  was  at 

first,  no  doubt,  little  more  than  what  his  name 

Imported,  one  under  the  deacon,  to  assist  the 

deacon.      Special  duties,   however,   were    soon 

assigned  to  him.   Such  were,  to  supply  water  to 

the  priest  in  which  to  wash  his  hands  at  the 

appointed  time  in  the  office  {Apost.  Const,  viii.  11), 

a  fimction  elsewhere  assigned  to  the  deacon  (see 

Cyril.  Hieros.  Catech.  zxiii.  2).     By  the  Aposto- 

UocU  ConstUuikms  (viii.  11)  tt  is  enjoined  that 

deacons  should  stand  at  the  door  by  which  men 

entered,  and  subdeacons  by  that  at  which  women 

entered^  so  that  no  one  even  of  the   faithful 

should  go  in  or  out  during  the  recitation  of  the 

solemn  part  of  the  office.    The  whole  of  this 

dnty  presently  devolved  on  the  subdeacons  (so 

Dion.  Areop.  Boc  Hterarch.  c.  5).     In  the  acts 

of  the  Nicene  council,  part  2,  were  recounted  the 

Uffo^ft^etfoif  viz.  MffKoros,  vpfafi^tpoSfliuiKovosy 

6nrip4mis.    It  was  the  province  of  the  last  to 

remain  at  the  narthex  of  the  church,  and  there 

to  keep  order  as  people  went  out  and  in ;  and 

not  to  depart  from  the  door,  till  the  service  was 

over.    By  the  council  of  Laodicea,  cans.  20-22,  a 

snbdeacon  is  to  pay  the  same  respect  to  the 

deacon  as  the  deacon  to  the  priest.    He  must  not 

have  anj  place  in  the  deacon's  apartment,  nor 

touch  the  saored  vessels.    He  must  not  wear  an 

ORABitTHt  nor  leave  the  doors.     This  is  again 

forbidden  him  by  can.  43.     Zonaras  on  these 

cano>ns  explains  that  the  subdeacons  were  placed 

«t   the  doors  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  out 

the  catechumens  after  their  part  of  the  service 

was    finished;    and   so   to   bring  in,  and  shew 

oaty  the  penitents,  calling  aloud  to  them  to. 

leave  the  church,  and  to  the  faithful  to  remain 

They  were   not   to   leave    the   doors  for  the 

purpose  of  joining  in  the  sacred  mysteries,  for 

that  office  belonged  to  the  priests.     Before  the 

service   they  had   to   bring  to  the  deacon  the 

pateSr  to  have  charge  of  the  bread  for  the  bbla- 

tiona,  and  of  the  chalice ;  and  after  the  concln- 

OBRI8T.  JUrr.— TOL.  n. 
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sion,  to  convey  them  back  again.  In  earlier 
times,  the  epistle  had  been  commonly  read  by 
the  lector,  i.e,  after  the  deacons  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  gospel.  The  practice  of  the 
subdeacon  reading  the  epistle  cannot  be  traced 
earlier  than  the  7th  century.  Martene  says  it 
did  not  begin  till  the  8th  century.  Amalarius, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  9th  (ii.  11),  expresses 
his  wonder  how  the  subdeacons  had  come  to  read 
the  epistle,  a  new  practice  which  was  then  gain- 
ing ground.  Other  functions  in  detail  fulfilled 
by  subdeacons  are  to  be  found  in  Apost.  Const. 
viii.  11,  12;  Martene,  sub  voce  subdiaoonus 
(Ind.) ;  and  Bingham,  bk.  iii.  c  2. 

In  the  church  of  Rome,  as  we  learn  from 
Euseb.  vi.  43,  the  number  of  subdeacons  was,  and 
continued  to  be,  seven  only,  in  close  adherence 
to  Acts  vi.  In  the  church  of  Constantinople 
there  were  seventy. 

The  subdiaconi  regumaru  in  Rome,  of  whom  we 
read  in  Gregory  M.  (lib.  viii.  Indict  i.  Ep.  14, 
p.. 906,  ed.  Ben.),  were  appointed  to  attend  on 
the  priest,  and  on  high  days  the  pope  himself, 
as  he  celebrated  on  the  station  days,  to  change 
his  vestments,  &c.  Originally  these  were  seven 
in  number,  then  seven  were  added,  and  seven 
again,  so  as  to  make  twenty-one  in  all ;  and  they 
were  placed  under  a  prior  (Ducange,  s.  voc.; 
Milman,  Latin  Christianiti/f  bk.  iii.  ch.  7,  p.  411). 

At  their  first  institution  subdeacons  were 
reckoned  amongst  the  minor  orders,  as  is  evident 
from  the  councU  of  Laodicea.  From  the  writ- 
ings of  Gregory  the  Great,  it  appears  they  had 
come  to  be  considered  a  sort  of  intermediate 
order.    [Ordebs,  Holy.] 

It  is  difficult  to  say  when  celibacy  was  first 
imposed  on  subdeacons.  By  the  fourth  canon  of 
the  first  council  of  Toledo  (A.D.  400^  "sub- 
deacons marrying  a  second  time  are  to  be  reduced 
to  the  rank  of  porter  or  reader,  and  not  to  be 
permitted  to  read  the  gospel  or  epistle."  From 
the  thirteen  canons  of  the  council  in  Trullo, 
we  learn  that  married  men  had  been  ordained 
subdeacons.  Sundry  epistles  were  written  by 
Gregorv  the  Great  to  subdeacons,  from  which 
we  gather  that  the  rule  of  celibacy  was  strict 
in  Rome,  but  Less  so  in  Sicily,  where  Gregory 
made  arrangements  for  a  stricter  rule  in  future. 
And  as  by  degrees  celibacy  was  enforced,  so  was 
the  subdiaconate  by  degrees  reckoned  amongst 
"  the  holy  orders  " :  subdeacons  could  now  enter 
the  sacrarium,  and  touch  the  holy  vessels ;  thus 
innovating  on  the  canons  of  the  councils  of  Car- 
thage, and  of  Agde  (can.  66).  (Cf.  Greg.  M.  Epp, 
lib.  i.  Ind.  ix.  Ep.  44,  &c.)  [H.  B.] 

8UBINTB0DUGTAE  (mtUraitroiy  iml" 
ffoucrotj  extraneae  adopticae  (Cone  Brace,  ii.  iii.) 
called  also  &9«\^ai,  sororesj  and  kymnrroX), 
females,  not  related  by  Iblood,  who,  under  the 
plea  of  spiritual  relationship,  resided  with  the 
clergy,  occupying  not  only  the-  same  house  but 
the  same  room,  and  even  sometimes,  with  peri- 
lous rashness,  often  productive  of  the  grossest 
scandals,  the  same  bed  (Hieron.  Ep,  ad  Ettstoe^ 
22,  de  Vvrg.  Custod.).  These  females  were  com- 
monly some  of  the  consecrated  virgins  gf  the 
church,  *'whom,"  in  the  words  of  Bingham, 
''they  that  entertained  them  pretended  to  love 
only  with  a  chaste  love.'*  The  suspicions,  how- 
ever, which  this  injudidons  custom  gave  rise  to 
were  so  grave,  and  the  evils  resulting  so  terrible, 
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tliat  the  practioe  receiTed  the  ttemeet  condefli- 
nations  of  the  church.    How  deeply  it  was  rooted 
In  human  nature  is  erident  from  its  sprinj^ing  up 
again  and  again  in  spite  of  ecclesiastical  censures, 
and  requiring  to  be  repressed  hj  repeated  canons 
of  councils.    One  of  the  earliest  notices  of  this 
close  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  closked  with 
a  religious  sanction,  occurs  in  the  Sftepherd  of 
Bermta  (lib.  iii.  simil.  ix.  §  11).    The  yirgins  of 
the  Tision  invite  him  to  stay  with  them.    To  his 
question,  ^  nbi  manebo?  "  they  reply  ^  nobiscum 
donnies  ui  pater,  non  ut  maritus,"  which  put 
him  to  the  blush.    He  accepts,  however,  their 
invitation,  and  pasaes  the  night  with  them  out- 
side the  tower,  lying  in  the  middle  of  thtf  vii^ns 
on  their  'Hunicae  linteae,"  the  whole  night 
being  spent  by  them  in  prayer.    This  passage, 
though,  as  Uefele  remarks,  inconsistent  with 
the  early  date  once  assigned  to  the  ^  Shepherd," 
proves  the  existence  of  this  practice  in  the  2nd 
century.    As  early  as  the  council  of  Elvira,  ▲.D. 
805,  can.  27,  a  bishop  or  any  cleric  was  forbidden 
to  have  any  female  residing  with  him  except  a 
sister    or    daughter,  **extraneam  neque  quam 
habere  placent "  (Labbe,  i.  973).    The  council 
of  Ancyra  also  by  its  19th  canon,  ▲.D.   314, 
forbade  virgins  to  hold  intercourse  with  males, 
awMpxofiiyuM  4fs  iB*k^  (lAbbe,  i.  1463).   The 
third  canon  of  the  council  of  Nicaea  was  directed 
against  this  practice,  forbidding  any  cleric,  either 
bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon,  to  have  any  such 
female   to   reside  with   them,  but  only   their 
mother,  sister,  or  ^unt,  whose  natural  relation- 
ship would  disarm  suspicion,  /i^  i^ttifai  (rvrsfo-- 
tuerw  fx^ty  itA^k  c2  fin  itpa  fufr^jpa  Ij  &3cX^y 
^  Btlw  (Labbe,  ii.  29).  These  *^  sabintroductae  " 
were  also  condemned  by  the  third  and  fourth 
canons  of  the  first  council  of  Carthage,  a.d.  348, 
(•&.  715),  the  seventeenth  canon   of  the  third 
council  and  the  forty-sixth  of  the  fourth,  as  vf^W 
as  by  the  second  council   of  Aries,  a.d.   452, 
can.  3  (i&.  iv.  1011);  and  of  Lerida,  a.d.  524, 
can.  15  (jSb,  iv.  1613) ;  the  first  council  of  Seville, 
A.D.  590,  can.  3  (i&.  v.  1589),  and  the  second  and 
third  of  Bn^a,  can.  15,  and  lex.  19  (A.  v.  838, 
909),  and  the  second  (can.  3)  and  fourth  (can.  42) 
of  Toledo  (A.  iv.  1743,  v.  1716).    The  council  of 
Antioch  aJso,  by  which  Paul  of  SamoMta  was 
deposed,  A.D.  369,  urged  among  the  reasons  for 
his  degradation  that  his  clergy  had   received 
into  their  houses  '*  avmitroKToi  ywdiktSy  as  the 
Antiocheoes  called  them  "  (Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  30). 
In  spite  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  however,  the 
custom  continued  to  flourish  to  the  great  scandal 
of  the  church  and  the  demoralisation  of  those 
who  adopted  it.    The  frequency  of  the  recur- 
rence of  its  prohibition  by  the  Spanish  councils 
proves  its  prevalence  in  Spain,  where  it  was 
practised  by  the  Pris^illianists  (Braccar.  ii.  can. 
15,  Labbe,  v.  838).  How  intolerable  the  practice 
had  become  is  evident  from  several  passages  of 
the  writings  of*Oyprian,  who  praises  Pompoaius 
for  excommunicating  a  deacon  who  had  persevered 
in  it  in  spite  of  episcopal  warning  (Cyprian, 
Epist,  62  [4]  ad  Pomponium;  Epist,  6  [141; 
Epist,  7  [13j).     The  grossly  indecent  lengths 
to  which  it  was  carried  by  some  called  forth 
Jerome's  most  powerful  vituperation  {Ep.  ad 
Eustoch.),      '^  (Jnde     in    ecclesias    Agapetarum 
pestis  introiit  ?     Unde  sine  nuptiis  aliud  nomen 
uxorum?     Immo  unde   novum    concuhinarum 
genus  ?   Pius  inferam,  unde  meretrlces  univirae  ? 


Quae  eadem  domo,  nno  cubicnlo,  saepe  uno 
tenentur  et  ledtulo ;  et  suspiciosos  noe  vocsat  si 
aliquid  existimamus  .  .  .  cum  in  eodem  pro- 
posito  esse  simulant  quaeruot  alienorum  spiritale 
solatium  ut  domi  habeant  camale  commercicm.** 
And  in  his  letter  to  Oceanns,  de  Vita  Clericantm, 
he  ordains  that  if  any  one  after  his  wamingi, 
**  agapeias  amplius  quam  Christum  quaesierit 
amore,"  ho  is  to  be  convened  according  to  the 
rule  of  the  synod,  and  the  Nicene  canons  read  to 
him.  Among  the  letters  of  Basil  is  one  to  s 
presbyter,  by  name  Paregorius,  an  old  man  of 
seventy,  threatening  that,  unless  he  dismissed 
his  **  subintroducta,"  he  would  depose  him  fram 
his  office,  and  if  he  ventured  to  exercise  iti 
functions  he  would  excommunicate  all  who 
recognised  him  (Basil,  Ep,  55  [198]>  BasiPfl 
brother  Gregory  Nyssen  also  condemns  those  who 
openly  cohabit  with  women,  and  give  the  name  of 
sisterhood  to  such  cohalutation  (J)e  V%rg.  c  23). 
We  learn  from  Gregory  Nazianzen  that  not 
only  were  clerics  in  the  habit  of  having  females 
to  reside  with  them,  but  that  ladies,  who  pro- 
fessed celibacy,  also  had  their  trw^Uraicroi  of  ths 
opposite  sex.    In  his  advice  to  vii^gins  he  ssyi : 

and  he  expresses  his  suspicion  of  this  questiei- 
able  relationship  in  the  following  lines : 

owe  otS*  ci  rt  yofiY  5«MrofMrt  nr'  iy^tiMH 
$%<niu»t  Ci  TC  fUkronx  ^vAajb^Mv*  ov  yip  ^ywy 
Kf  r  fM  kifign  Koxm  vpayiUL  t6^  cuWirofMi. 

We  see  from  the  words  of  Jerome,  **  coelfben 
Virgo  spemit  germanum,  fratrem  quaerit  ei- 
tranenm"  {Ad  Etutoch.)  that  ttia  indecorous 
custom  was  also  in  vogue  among  the  reiigiosi 
ladles  of  the  Western  church. 

On  his  appointment  to  the  see  of  Constsati* 
nople,  Chrysost4>m  found  **  sobintroductae  **  pre* 
vailing  to  the  most  scandalous  extent  among  hb 
clergy,  and  the  unpopularity  which  culmimited 
iDshis  deposition  and  exile  had  as  one  of  its  first 
moving  causes  the  stem  determination  vith 
which  he  endeavoured  to  put  them  down,  and  the 
withering  sarcasms  he  poured  out  upon  them.  It 
appears  from  the  two  homilies  delivered  by  hix, 
'^dem  qui  subintrodttct'ts  vtrffines  habent,"  tiist 
the  clergy  who  adopted  this  practice  degnide>i 
themselves  into  **cavalieri  xrventi"  to  tb^ 
imperious  mistresses,  carrying  their  cushions, 
smoothing  their  sofas  and  easy  chairs,  pToridmg 
delicacies  for  their  table,  and  humouring  thrir 
whims,  to  the  complete  disregard  of  their  sscred 
character  and  the  neglect  of  their  clerical  tlutics. 
The  voice  of  the  church  having  pr«»A-ed  insafli- 
cient  to  repress  the  spreading  evil,  the  fl^il 
power  was  called  in  to  legislate  against  it  ^ 
law  of  Honorius  and  Theodosius  II.  {Cod.  T'eod. 
lib.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  de  Epitc  leg.  44;  Cod.  Jtat. 
lib.  i.  tit.  iii.  leg.  19)  expresses  its  strong  dif- 
approbation  of  this  '*  consortiiun  sororiae  sppells- 
tionis,"  and  forbids  the  clergv  of  any  degree 
whatsoever  to  have  any  females  residhig  vith 
them,  except  mothers,  daughters,  and  sisteni 
with  a  special  reservation  for  wives  married 
before  their  husbandf  entered  holy  orders,  **  q^sc 
ant^  sacerdotium  maritorum  legitimum  memere 
conjugiura."  The  words  of  the  law  are  •*  qnicnBi' 
que  igitur  cujusctiiique  gradus  sacerdotio  tiiict- 
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nnttir,  vel  clericattu  honore  censentur,  extiii- 
neamm  sibi  mnliernm  interdicta  consortia 
oognoacant;  hie  eis  tantnm  facultate  concessa 
ut  matres  filias  atque  germanas  intra  domorum 
suanun  septa  contineant."  The  practice,  how- 
ever, obatinately  survived,  and  was  repeatedly 
denounced  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in 
vain.  The  second  canon  of  the  council  held  at 
Rome  under  pope  Zacharias  in  the  middle  of  the 
8th  century  repeats  the  old  prohibition  of  the 
Nicene  council,  and,  as  subsequent  history  shews, 
with  as  liUle  effect,  "presbyteri  vel  diaconi 
subintroductas  mulieres  nullo  modo  secum 
audeant  habitare  nisi  forsitan  matrem  suam  aut 
prozimitatem  generis  sui  habentes."  (Bingham. 
VL  ii.  13;  fivereg.  Pandect,  torn.  it.  annoL 
pp.  45-47,  ib.  p.  178 ;  Muratori,  Anecdot  Oraec. 
p.  218  9q. ;  de  Synisactis  et  Agapetis  ,*  Justellus 
m  oan.  3  Nicaen. ;  Oothofred.  Not,  m  Cod, 
Theod,;  NtmeU,  123,  c  29 ;  Nwell,  137,  c.  1.) 

[E.  v.] 

BTJBSOBIFTION.    [Superscbiftiom.] 

SUBSELLIUIC.  Other  words  used  in  the 
aam«  sense  are  tooMiwn,  subpoaitorium,  auppe^ 
daneum  (jbT9ir69iov\  the  last  of  which  is  ex- 
clusively applied'  to  the  support  of  the  feet  of 
our  Saviour  on  the  croM^  They  all  mean  a 
footstool  or  any  rest  for  the  feet ;  and  from  the 
earliest  time  persons  of  rank  or  authority  are 
represented,  when  seated,  as  resting  their  feet 
npoB  a  subaeUnun.  This  mark  of  honour,  accord- 
ing to  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  i.  16X  ^^ 
invented  by  the  Persians.  Homer  gives  a  foot- 
stool to  Helen  and  to  Ulysses  {Odun.  iv.  136 ; 
X.  3 15).  In  Christian  monuments  this  distinction 
b  assigned  to  Ood  when  receiving  the  offerings 
of  Cain  and  Abel  (Bottori,  Scviture  e  Pitture,  &c 
cxxxvii.) ;  to  our  Lord  when  seated  and  teaching 
his  disdpies  (Ferret,  Ccttacombea  de  Rome,  ii.  pi. 
24):  and  to  the  Virgin  when  the  Magi  are 
presonting  their  offerings  (Bottari,  Sculture  e 
Fitture^jX), 

£pisoopal  ehain  always  had  the  snbselliam, 
,and  Christiana  generally  avoided  the  use  of  it  as 
a  matter  of  humility,  and  reserved  the  honour 
for  bishops.  In  this  spirit  Jerome  cautions 
Eustochium  {Ep,  ad  Evatoch,  xxiii.)  (Martieny, 
DicL  dee  AnUq.  ehra,  s.  v.).  [E.  C  H.] 

8UB8TBATL    [Pbnitekcb,  p.  1593.] 

SUBURBICABn  (Episoopatub)  or  SUB- 
URBIGARIAE  (Eoclesiae).  The  earliest  uie 
of  this  term,  in  connexion  with  church  history, 
occurs  in  the  sixth  canon  of  the  council  of 
Nicaea  as  given  by  RuBnus  of  Aquileia  (^ffit, 
Scdee.  i.  6),  decreeing  that  **  the  ancient  custom  " 
ahall  continue  to  be  observed  both  at  Alexandria 
and  at  Rome,  whereby  the  patriarch  (or  metro- 
politan) of  the  one  city  exercises  a  general  over- 
sight over  the  churches  througliout  Egypt,  and 
the  metropolitan  (or  patriarch)  of  the  other, 
over  "  the  suburbicarian  churches,"  **  et  ut  apud 
Alexandriam  et  in  urbe  Roma  vetusta  consuetude 
servetur,  ut  vel  ilie  Aegypti,  vel  hie  srtburbi' 
eari'nn  ecclesiarwn  sollicituJinem  gerat "  (Migne, 
Patrol,  xxi.  225  ;  Mansi,  ii.  702).  In  the  corre- 
•ponding  decree  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  the 
Mine  expression  occurs ;  '*  Antiqui  moris  est,  ut 
orbls  Romae  episcopus  habeat  prindpatum,  at 
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suhurHoaria  loca  et  omnem  provinciam  suam 
sollicitudine  gubemet"  (Mansi,  vii.  1127).  It 
is  matter  of  considerable  dispute  (i)  as  to  what 
is  intended  by  the  above  expressions,  **  suburb!-' 
cariitn  churches,"  **  suburWcarian  districts ;  " 
(ii)  whether  the  superintendence  to  be  exercised 
was  that  of  a  patriarch  or  a  metropolitan 
(Metropolitan). 

(i)  A  decree  of  the  emperor  Julian  affords 
furMier  illustration  of  the  use  of  the  term.  'It 
says  that  the  resources  of  the  landed  estates, 
whether  patrimonial  or  copyhold,  must  be 
carefully  preserved  **not  only  throughout  ail 
Italy,  but  also  in  the  suburbicarian  territories, 
and  in  Sicily*':  ^'Nonenim  per  Italiam  tantum, 
sed  etiam  per  euburbkariae  regiones  et  Siciliam 
patrimonialium  et  emphyticorum  fundorum  vires 
servandas  esse  perspeximus  "  {Cod.  TTieod.  II.  i.  9). 
Here  it  seems  difficult  to  accept  the  view  of 
Gothofredus  (ad  he.)  and  Cave,  that  the  "  subur- 
bicariae  regiones  **  are  those  included  in  the 
district  governed  by  the  "  praefectus  Urbl "  or 
**  custos  d^is,"  a  region  which  from  the  time 
of  Augustus  embracMBd  a  circuit  of  100  miles' 
radius  from  Rome  {Dig,  I.  xii.  1,  §  3,  4 ;  Gregor- 
ovius,  Oeech.  d.  Stadt  Ram,  ii.  55 ;  Gothofredus, 
Opera,  Jurid,  Mxn,  p.  1320).  The  law  appears 
rather  to  contemplate  the  divisions  of  the  em- 
pire established  by  Constantino,  according  to 
which  ^  Italia  "  would  mean  the  Italian  vicariate, 
which  comprised  northern  Italy,  the  First  and 
Second  Rhaetia,  &c. :  in  distinction  from  this  the 
^  suburbicariae  regiones  "  would  denote  the  ten 
provinces  of  the  Roman  tfioanate,  which  were — 
1.  Campania ;  2.  Tuscia  and  Umbria ;  3.  Picenum 
su6ttr6KXirmfn  (so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
Picenum  Annonarium  in  the  Italian  vicariate) ; 
4.  Valeria ;  5.  Samnium ;  6.  Apulia  and  Calabria ; 
7.  Lucania  and  Bruttii ;  8.  Sicilia ;  9.  Sardinia ; 
10.  Corsica.  To  this  interpretation  of  the  ex- 
pression in  the  decree,  the  separate  mention  of 
Sicilia  presents  a  slight,  but  by  no  means  in- 
superable, diflSculty. 

Bingham,  in  discussing  the  above  two  inter- 
pretations, says,  **  either  may  be  admitted,  as 
having  at  least  their  arguments  of  probability 
to  defend  them "  {Antiq.  IX.  i.  9).  Ducange 
(s.  o.)  distinguishes  between  "  suburbicariae  "  and 
**  urbicariae,"  holding  that  the  former  term  de- 
notes the  ten  provinces,  the  latter  the  territory 
of  the  "  praefectus  Urbi."  Baronius,  on  the 
other  hand  {Ann,  325,  cxxxv.,  cxxxvi.),  considers 
that  these  terms  were  of  the  same  signiticance, 
and  both  denote  the  yet  wider  range  of  provinces 
bound  by  the  **  leges  frumentariae "  to  supply 
the  capital  with  com  at  a  fixed  rate. 

(ii)  Bearing  in  mind  the  close  analogy  that 
existed  between  the  political  and  ecclesiastical 
organisation  of  the  empire,  it  seems  difficult  to 
suppose  that  the  term  **  suburbioariae  '*  could 
have  been  used  in  the  church  in  a  different  sense 
from  that  in  which  it  is  employed  by  Julian ;  and 
we  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  council 
of  Nicaea  recognised  the  right  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome  to  exercise  over  the  ten  provinces  of  the 
Roman  diocese  or  vicariate  a  patriarchal  autho- 
rity corresponding  to  that  exercised  by  the  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria  over  Egypt.  [Mctropoutan, 
HoiT  Obders.]  That  he  already  exercised  im- 
mediate jurisdiction  as  a  metropolitan  over  these 
provinces,  and  that  this  could  have  been  described 
aa  "vetusta  consuetude"  at  the  time  of  th« 
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coancil  of  Nicaea,  it  contrary  to  all  probability 
(Pope,  iv.  2).  [J.  B.  H.] 

SUCGENTOB  (Latin,  auooentor;  Greek  »ro- 
^ttvtrHis;  Sicil.  auodantroy.  It  is  not  easy  to 
aay  when  this  word  or  the  corresponding  office 
first  came  into  use.  But  it  was  known  to 
Joannes  de  Janua,  who  finished  his  Catholioon 
in  1286,  for  he  describes  it  thus:  *'Qai  in  ec- 
clesil  post  praecentorem  sire  principalem  scan- 
torem  subsequenter  canendo  respondet,  rel  qui 
£icit  oflScium  prindpaliter  in  choro  sinistro." 
But  although  the  word  does  not  become  at 
all  common  till  later  times,  still  it  seems  qnite 
clear  that  it  was  known  in  early  days ;  for  it  is 
numed  by  St.  Augustine :  **  Praeoentor  scilicet 
qui  rocem  praemittit  in  cantu,  succentor  autem 
qui  sabsequenter  canendo  respondet  "  {Enarr,  m 
Fs,  87,  1).  This  is  the  earliest  known  passage 
in  which  the  word  occurs. 

Some  idea  of  what  was  meant  by  the  term 
«  succent  *'  (sncdnere)  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  passage,  in  which  St.  Basil  describes 
the  antiphonal  mode  of  singing  tRe  Psalms  in 
very  early  days : — **'  They  sing  ukem  alternately, 
divided  into  two  choirs.  Then  having  entrusted 
to  one  to  begin  the  tane,  the  others  succent" 
(iinrnxovo'iy  succinont,  Lat.  Tr.  Ep,  63  (aL  207) 
ad  Cisr,  NecoaesJ) 

The  Greek  word  which  is  given  by  Dncange 
as  the  equivalent  of  succentor,  is  found  in  a 
passage  of  the  interpolated  epistle  of  Ignatius 
to  the  Philadelphians :  rit  yup  §lfu  4iy^  .  .  . 
&XA'  &s  awrpariilhiis  ^itmv^  iiwo^yifTov  rd^tw 
4w4xvp  (Oxon.  1644). 

The  passages  already  quoted  point  to  this 
officer's  duty  of  '*  suocenting  **  in  the  service  of 
the  church.  In  subsequent  times,  when  the 
office  became  a  dignity  in  the  greater  churches, 
another  character  was  superadded  to  him  in  that 
he  was  made  the  representative  of  the  precentor 
in  his  absence.  It  is  observed  by  Magri  (JSieroUx, 
S.V.  Cantor)  that  in  many  churches  of  France  a 
festival  of  the  first  claas  is  cal led /eshim  contorts, 
because  it  then  belongs  to  the  praeoentor  (cantor) 
to  arrange  the  service  (officium  ordinare) ;  while 
a  festival  of  the  second  class  is  called  festvm 
8uooentoH8f  because  then  the  same  duty  fiills 
upon  the  succentor.  [H.  T.  A.] 

BUGGESSUB,  Apr.  15,  martyr  of  Saragossa 
(Jfort.  Notker.);  Apr.  16  (Usuard.). 

BUGCmCTORIUM.    [Oibdlb,  p.  728.] 
SUDABIUH.    [Maitiple.] 

BUEBSIONEKBE  (X)NGILnJM.     [Sois- 

SOKB.] 

BXJPFBTA,  COUNCIL  OF  (Suffetahuii 
CowoiLiuif),  A.D.  524,  where  St.  Fulgentius 
3^elded  the  presidency  to  bishop  Quodvultdeus 
who  had  disputed  it  with  him  at  a  previous 
council.  {L'Art  de  v^Hf,  let  Dates,  i.  150.) 
[E.  S.  Ff.l 

8XJFFETULA,  C50rNCIL  OF  (Sufpetu- 
LEN8E  CONaunM),  A.D.  418  (?).  The  only  record 
of  this  is  a  canon  attributed  to  ft  by  Ferrandus, 
(Mansi,  Iv.  489.)  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

6U€K31E8TUS.    [Aima] 


BUN 

8ULPICIU8  (IX  Jan.  17,  bishop;  cooinemo- 
rated  at  Bourges  (Mart,  Usuard.);  Jan.  26 
(Notker.).  [C.E] 

(H)  Apr.  20.    [Seryiuaku^] 

8X7N  (see  Moon).  Martigny  states,  on  Bot- 
tari's  authority  (taw.  zxzij.  IzxvL),  that  th« 
two  colossal  masks  or  grotesque  faces,  some- 
times observed  at  the  angles  of  ancient  sarco- 
phagi, are  intended  to  represent  the  lun  &Dd 
noon.  In  this  sense  they  have  the  same  inipcii 
of  the  seasons,  as  denoting  the  meting-out  uf 
human  life.  Such  faces  or  masks  occur,  at  alJ 
events,  on  the  altar  of  the  Basilica  of  S.  Loreuzo- 
fuori-le-MuraatRome,  which  resembles  an  ancient 
sarcophagus  in  all  its  details  of  ornament  (Ciam- 
pini.  Vet,  Mon.  c.  1,  tab.  zlv.  fig.  4). 

The  sun  appears  on  the  well-known  Vsticso 
sarcophagus,  with  the  history  of  Jonah  and  tb« 
double  sea  monster  (Bottari,  tav.  xlii.)  with  rays 
and  a  nimbus  (see  Parker,  Phot,  2<0O5).  Oc  s 
lamp  referred  to  by  Martigny  in  the  collection 
of  Sante  Bartoli  (Znofnu  aniich.  part  iii.  No.  o9X 
the  sun  and  moon  accompany  the  Good  Shepheri, 
perhaps  representing  time  and  eteinitr,  at  it 
suggested  by  the  Abbi  Cavedoni  (BagguagUo  delk 
Art  Ckritt,  p.  32).  Or  they  may  profaabir  be 
placed  with  the  Good  Shepherd^  for  the  sane 
varied  reasons  which  account  for  their  proence 
in  M  many  of  the  early  cmcifixioDS.  Either, 
which  is  possible,  they  denote  the  two  natures  if 
our  Lord,  or  they  give  the  idea  of  a  presence  sni} 
attendance,  as  it  were,  of  the  powers  of  nature  at 
the  central  event  of  the  world,  and  remind  of  the 
eiclipBe  and  darkness  of  that  day.  Both  sun  and 
moon  occur,  at  all  events,  in  the  cmcifixioo  d 
the  Laurentian  or  Rabula  M&  6f  Flurriicc 
[Crucifix,  p.  515].  So  in  the  9th  centur 
MS.  Biblioth^ue  nationale.  No.  510>  On  tk« 
gates  of  St.  Paul  (R.  de  Fleury,  ii.  pL  88Xtf 
angehk  So  in  the  majority  of  ^%jum  and  Irish 
MSS. ;  on  the  diptych  of  Bamboaa,  as  iialA 
length  figures  [Crucifix,  p.  515] ;  on  the  cn^ 
of  Velletri  (Borgia,  de  Crwse  V^itenM\  as  hm\ 
80  also  in  the  wall  painting  of  the  cemeteir  of 
pope  St.  Julius  L  (Bottari,  t.  Izxzii.).  'lH 
torches  borne  by  the  figures  of  the  diptych  ct 
Rambona  are  a  singular  instance  of  barbaric 
return  to  classical  treatment,  quite  in  keepioi 
with  the  almost  unique  addition  of  the  wolf  and 
twins. 

In  the  dassical  revival  of  Charles  the  Gmt 
and  Alcuin,  for  such  in  MSCSw  it  really  was,  the 
sun  and  moon  become  figures  in  chariots,  t» 
sun  drawn  by  horses,  the  moon  by  ox«x.  Tirf 
Bible  of  Ct.  Vivian  in  Count  Bastaid's  seo^td 
volimie,  contains  a  beautiful  example  of  Frui(^ 
or  Anglo-Greek  fancy  [Mooh].  In  the  KS.  if 
Joshua,  7th  or  8th  century  (Vatican ;  d'Agini^uit, 
Peinture^  vol.  v.  pi.  xxviii.)  the  sun  siasde  stiJ 
as  an  8-rayed  star,  and  the  moon  on  the  oiJkt 
side.  This  had  been  long  before  represented  in 
the  5th-century  mosaics  of  St.  Maria  Hs|;p'  ^ 
at  Rome.  The  Utrecht  Psalter  has  a  son  asd 
moon  on  its  frontispiece ;  at  the  heading  ot  tht 
Song  of  the  Three  Children,  at  Pta.  cxxxriiL  isd 
cxliii.  as  two  heads,  one  wearing  a  crovo  «f 
spikes  or  rays,  the  other  a  cresoent;  and  io 
Ps.  cxxi.  they  are  represented  as  shooting  *'sW? 
arrows  and  hot,  burning  coals "  on  the  iaii« 
tongue.  They  are  not  present  at  the  CmciiiKi 
inP«.exii.  |USt.J.T.j 
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SUNDAY.    [Lord's  Dat;  Week.] 
BUNDAY-LETTER.    [Easter,  p.  593.] 
SUNDAYS,  NAMES  OP.    [Year.] 

SUPERHUMERALB.  This  woni  ia  pri- 
marily used  in  patristic  Latin  for  the  ephod  of 
the  Jewish  high-priest,  exactly  translating  the 
ixmfils  of  the  LXX  (see  e.g.  Exodus  xxviii.  4,  6, 
kc  :  Jerome,  Eput.  64  ad  Fabiolamj  {15,  rol.  i. 
363:  Bede,  de  TabemaculOj  iii.  4;  Pairol,  xci. 
466:  Rahanus  Maoros,  de  ItuL  Cier,  i.  15; 
Patrol.  cviL  306). 

The  meaning  of  the  word  having  thos  been 
fixed,  it  seemed  only  natural  to  later  liturgical 
writers,  who  saw  in  Christian  yestments  the 
reproduction  of  the  Jewish,  to  find  a  Christian 
representation  of  the  ephod,  ami  to  call  it  by 
this  name.  Accordingly  the  amice  [AuiCe]  was 
on;en  thus  called  (see  e.g.  Pseudo-Alcuin,  de  Div, 
Off.  39,  FainA.  ci.  1242;  Gilbert  of  Limerick,  dt 
Statu  Eccl,  Patrol,  clix.  999). 

The  word  is  also  used  for  the  archiepiscopal 
pallium  [Paluum],  as  by  Gregory  the  Great 
{Reg,  Past.  c.  14;  Patrol.  Ixxvii.  29;  Epist. 
lib.  L  25;  i&.  471  [a  long  quotation  firom  the 
preceding  work] ;  lib.  vi.  64,  ib.  848),  and  in  the 
CoUectemea  of  .Aiiastasius  Bibliothecarius  {Relatio 
fnoti&nis  in  8.  Maximwn;  Patrol,  cxxix.  610). 
In  this  last  case  the  corresponding  Greek  woM 
is  wfio^6pioy  [Omophorion].  For  further  refe- 
rences see  Ducange's  Qlotsary^  s.  r.         [R.  S.] 

SUPERPOSITIO  JEJUNIL    An  addition 
of  one  fast  to  another,  causing  two,  three,  or 
sometimes  eren  four  or  six  days  to  be  passed 
in   total  abstinence,  was  known  in  the  Latin 
church  by  the  name  of  superpoaitio  Jejuniij  and 
in  the  Greek, by  MpOtiru,     Such  lengthened 
periods    of    fiiksting    were    termed   (nr^pOiviiMi 
Ifftcpai,  and  the  corresponding  verb  was  Itwtprl' 
ieoioiy  wuperponere.    This  superposition  of  one 
day  of  abstinence  on  another  might  take  place 
at  any  time  as  an  act  of  extraordinary  devotion, 
but    it  was  most  commonly  practised  in  Holy 
Week,  as  a  preparation  for  the  Easter  solem- 
nities, especially  on  Good-Friday  and  Easter  Eve, 
which  were  very  usually  kept  as  a  continuous 
fast.      This    practice    is  called   by  TertuUian 
'^jejunia  oonjungere"  (d0  Patientiaf  c  13),  and 
**  sabbatum  continuum  cum  jejuniis  parasceues  " 
(de  Jejun.  c.  14).     It  is  referred  to  by  Cyril  of 
Jemaalem  (Caiech.  zviii.  c.  17)  when  he  gives 
the     ifw4pBvns   r^s    niartiiu    r^s   vapao-Mv^s 
as  a  reason  for  shortening  his  address,  lest  he 
should  exhaust  the  catechumens.     Epiphanius 
also,  when  speaking  ef  the  observance  of  this 
week,  states  that  all  Christians  observed  it  iy  ^if- 
^o^cryif,  i^.  taking  bread  and  water  and  salt,  and 
that  only  in  the  evening,  but  the  more  earnest 
|MUsed   the  greater  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
week  in  perfect  abstinence :  ol  <nrou8cubc  9tirXas 
teed  TpitrKas  Kol  rerpairXaf  6w9prl$*rrai,  ical  iXa/fy 
T^y  ^^^fia8aTiy^s(Epiphan.  Epitom.  ftd.  tom.ii. 
c.  22  ;  cf.  Haer.  29,  Nazorator, ;  ConstH.  Apost. 
lib.  V,  c  18)      Dionysius  bishop  of  Alexandria 
in   his  canonical  epistle  (can.  i.  apud  Bevereg. 
Pundectj  torn.  ii.    p.  3)  uses  the  same  terms, 
(fw^pTiBiBai   and   iitipBwa   when   speaking  of 
^hose  who  practise  special  abstinence  during  this 
week,   some  adding  two  days  together,  some 
tjkxvey  iooM  four,  some  the  whole  .six,  while 


some  <eep  the  fast  of  superposition  only  on  the 
Friday  and  Saturday,  and  think  they  have  done 
a  great  thing  if  they  hold  out  till  break  of  day 
on  Easter  morning.  This  continuation  of  the  fast 
from  day  to  day  during  Holy  Week  is  termed  by 
Soi^omen  ivurvvAnrtiy  r^y  v7i<rT(lay  (JS.  E.  i.  11). 
As  has'  been  said,  neither  the  term  nor  the  thing 
was  peculiar  to  Holy  Week,  but  was  applicable  to 
any  {period  of  special  abstinence.  So  Evagrius, 
speaking  of  the  strict  asceticism  of  the  monks  of 
Palestine,  observes,  ol  ir6K?isucLi  rkt  Ka\ovfji4va$ 
tirfffOfO-ifAovs  wpdrrovtri  {II.  E.  i.  21),  and  Victo- 
rinus  uses  '^superpositio"  of  abstinence  for  two 
days  in  succession :  ^  ratio  ostenditur  quare  usque 
ad  horam  nonam  jejunamus,  usque  ad  vesperam 
ant  superpositio  usjque  in  alterum  diem  fiat" 
{De  Fabrica  Mundi,  apud  Cave,  Hist.  Ut.  i.  103), 
and  in  the  Acta  Martyrwn  Numidartun,  c.  8,  we 
find  "continuatis  in  carcere  gerainis  jejuniis." 
Such  a  fast  was  also  called  jejunium  duplex,  or 
duplicxxtwn  (Hieron.  Epitaph.  Pavlae^  c.  1).  The 
prolongation  of  the  Friday's  fast  through  Satur- 
day, which  we  learn  from  Augustine  {Epiat.  86), 
had  become  customary  in  his  time  in  the  church 
of  Rome  and  in  some  of  the  African  and  Spanish 
churches,  was  also  kuown  by  the  title  of  "siip«r- 
positio**  This  double  fast  was,  with  the  except 
tion  of  the  months  of  July  and  August  for 
health*s  sake  (Labbc,  i.  973),  enacted  by  the 
council  of  Elvira,  can.  26,  *'£rrorem  placuit 
corrigi,  nt  omni  Sabbati  die  jejunium  celebre- 
mus,"  and  can.  23,  ^*  jejuniornm  superpositionem 
per  singulas  menses  placuit  celebrari."  [E.  V.] 

SUPERPOSITIO  SILENTH.  This  ex- 
pression occurs  in  the  de  Poenitentiae  Mensura 
of  Colnmbanus,  c.  5,  6,  for  the  penance  of  total 
silence.  [E.  V.] 

SUPERSCRIPTION.  The  superscription 
and  subscription  of  letters  of  ceremony  early 
became  in  the  Christian  church,  as  elsewhere, 
matters  of  form  and  prescription.  John  the 
Deacon  informs  us  (  Vita  Greg,  iv.)  that  Gregory 
the  Great  in  his  letters  used  to  address  all 
bishops  as  '*  brothers  and  fellow-ministers  \** 
clerics  of  other  orders  as  '*  dearly  beloved 
sons;"  laymen  as  **doniinos;''  and  lay  women 
"as  dominas.**  He  seems  in  fact  to  have  used 
^  dominus  "  and  '*  domina  "  nearly  as  equivalent 
to  the  "  sir "  and  **  madam  "  of  modern  corre- 
spondence. According  to  the  common  forms  of  the 
Rpman  court,  preserved  in  the  Liber  Diuknub, 
letters  to  the  Byzantine  emperor  are  to  be 
addressed  **  Domino  piissimo  et  serenissimo, 
victori  et  triumphatori  filio,  amatori  Dei  et 
Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christ!;"  to  an  empress 
(Augustae),  "Dominae  piissimae  filiae;"  to  a 
patrician,  a  **  Comes  Imperialis  obsequii,"  an 
exarch  or  a  king,*  **  Domino  excelleutissimo 
atque  prae-excellentissimo  filio  ;*'  to  a  consul 
'^  Domino  eminentisHimo  filio."  This  is  so  far 
in  accordance  with  <Jregory's  practice  that 
'*  dominus  "  forms  part  of  all  the  superscriptions, 
to  laymen  given  in  the  Liber  Diumw^  but  none 
are  given  to  a  person  of  lower  rank  than  a  consul. 
Probably  the  pope  did  not  communicate  directly 
with  inferior  persons.    [Lord,  p.  1041.] 

•  A  specimen  of  this  form  of  address  may  be  seen  ia 
the  letter  of  Pope  Honorlos,  a.d.  634,  to  King  Edwin,  tn 
Bede,  HUt.  AngL  IL  IT.  Pope  Bunlfiue  IV.,  aj>.  62ii 
wrote  U>  Edwin  as  **  glorioeo  ragl "  (ik  li.  10). 
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The  aubMriptionB  given  in  the  Ubttr  JHurwu  \ 
(lih.  i.)  are :  to  an  emperor,  *'  piissiniutti  Domini  . 
im)>erium  gratia  Kui>erna  cu»todiat  eique  omnium  | 
gentilium  colla  liubaternat ; "  to  an  emprea«, 
**  re«trae  pietatia  im)>erium  grsttia  aupema  ctu- 
todiat,  domina  Hlia ; "  to  a  |>atrician  or  count, 
**  incolumem  excellcntiam  vestram  gratia  superna 
custodiat,  domine  fili;**  to  a  con«ul,  '*  Deus  te  in- 
columem custodial,  domine  Bli."  Ofoccleiuatftical 
persons,  a  patriarch  is  addressed  by  the  papal 
chancery  as  **dilectissimu8  frater;"a  bi«hop  as 
**  dilectissimuk  nobis;"  a  presbyter,  or  one  of 
lower  rank,  as  **  dilectiasimus  filius;"  while  to 
an  archbishop  of  Ravenna  the  superscription  is 
^  reverentiasimo  et  sanctlssimo  fratri  coepiscopo, 
servus  servorum  Dei."  The  subacription  is  in 
ei'.ch  case  *-^  Deus  te  incolumem  custodial,*'  with 
the  addition  ^  dilectissime  frater,  iili,"  &c  as  the 
case  may  be.  To  the  pope  himself  the  super- 
scription used — at  least  by  the  clergy  of  a  sub- 
urbicarian  church  —  is  ^*  Domino  beatissimo 
papae,"  or  ^*  Domino  sancto"  (Z»i6.  D'lMm,  U. 
titt.  1  and  3).  [C] 

SUBIEL,  archangel,  July  15  (Co/.  Eikkp,). 

[C,  H.] 

8UBPLICE.  The  rarplioe  (wuperpeUkewn) 
is  a  late  modification  of  the  alb  with  loose 
sleeves.  There  appears  to  be  no  trace  .of  it 
before  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  so  that  the 
history  of  it  does  not  fall  within  our  period. 

[R.S.] 

6UB8UM  OOBDA.    [Psefacr,  p.  1693.] 

8UB0EPT0BE8.    [Sfonsobb.] 

8U8PEN8I0N.    [Obdbbs»  Holt,  p.  1496.] 

6U8ANKA,  Aug.  11,  martyr  under  Diocle- 
tian; commemorated  at  Rome  with  Tiburtius 
(^Mari.  Bed.,  UsuanL,  Adon.,  Yet.  Mool,  Bietvn,, 
^otker.).  [C.  H.] 

SWEARING.    [Oath;  Pebjubt.] 

SWINE,  MIBAGLE  OF  THE  (nr  Art). 

The  only  instance  of  a  representation  of  this 
miracle  (Luke  viii.  27)  given  by  Martigny  is 
from  a  mosaic  of  St.  Apollinaris  at  Ravenna,  in 
which  the  possessed  kneels  at  the  mouth  of  a 
cave  or  tomb  (Mark  v.  3)  and  stretches  out  his 
hands  towards  the  Lord,  who  stimds  before  him, 
nimbed,  while  in  the  background  the  swine  are 
rushing  towards  the  sea  (Martigny,  Dicthn- 
naire,  p.  241,  ed.  2).  [C.] 

STMB0LI8H.  26ti0o\op  means  a  sign  by 
which  one  infers  or  knows  a  thing.  It  will 
apply  in  fact  to  any  object  by  whose  means  wc 
get  a  new  idea  of  comparison,  which  is  substi- 
tuted in  our  own  thoughts,  or  by  general  con- 
sent, for  anything  else;  the  substitution  of  a 
more  obvious  or  familiar  idea,  drawn,  written, 
or  spoken,  for  a  more  recondite  or  important 
one,  is  necessary  to  human  instruction  or  com- 
munication, in  spite  of  all  its  various  dangers 
of  misapprehension  or  misapplication. 

I.  Symbolism  of  Decoration. — The  idolatrous 
misuse  of  picture-symbolism  within  the  body  of 
the  faithful  itself,  qieems  not  to  have  affected 
the  Christian  churcn  very  severely  for  the  first 
throe  centuries. 


(a)  The  strong  expressions  of  Tertullisn  (if 
IiJhlUatria,  iii.)  are  directed  against  paganitm,  and 
in'  his  aniiety  to  prevent  any  tampering  with 
it,  he  objects  to  all  images  and  repreaeutstiuos 
indiscriminately,  and  considers  the  painter'ii  art 
unlawful.     But  it  is  evident  that  he  rirtually 
excepted    the     scriptural     emblems,    such    si 
Clement's    list    {Paedagog,   iii.    11,    §  59;  see 
Gksis,  p.  712),   and    the   figure  of  the  Good 
Shepheinl.    He    is    obviously  not    thinking  of 
them  at  all,  and  indeed  has  to  make  an  excep- 
tion in  favour  of  the  brazen  serpent  soon  after 
one  of  his  most  sweeping  statements.    In  the 
primitive  church  it  was  so  practically  nmler- 
stood  as  not  to  need  statement,  that  images  in 
painting  or  carving,  made  for  the  sake  of  con- 
veying   instruction,   are    an    entirely  different 
thing  from  images  intended  for  use  in  pnyer. 
The  subject  of  Ihages  is  already  treated  [p.  813]. 
The  re})ugnanoe  of  the  Jews  to  the  use  of  images 
extended,  after  the  time  of  the  SJaccabees,  eren 
to  the  making  of  the  form  of  any  living  thing ; 
and  this  would  account  of  course  for  the  strong 
feeling  among  Hebrew  Christians  against  both 
svmbolic  and  direct  representation,  if  it  involved 
the  use  of  images  resembling  living  beings  in 
any  place  of   worship.     This   prohibition  has 
been  adopted  in  its  fulness  by  Islam.    Again, 
recently  converted  heathen  would   often  hare 
nearly  as  strong  a  detestation  of  the  idolatroos 
system  which  they  had  escaped  from.    Synibob 
in  the  second  or  a  subsequent  generation  are  apt 
to  become,  first,  conventional  realisms,  then  per- 
sonificationa,  then  idols.    In  the  middle  ages,  the 
cross,  from  being  in  the  6th  century  the  synt^d 
of  Christ's  person,  became  an  object  of  worship 
in  itself,  no  longer  an  emblem  of  the  life  ssd 
death  of  God  for  man.    This  degenoacy  of  sTn- 
holism  has  exercised  the  church  from  the  4th 
century  at  least,  and  ran  a  parallel  course  in  the 
Christian  church  and  in  the  Hebrew.    For  as  the 
Hebrews  were  always  tempted  to  worship  the 
images  of  the  nations  among  whom  they  lived,  fd 
the  Christians  were  tempted  towards  saint  wor- 
ship, as  a  traditional  reproduction  of  the  ancieot 
Greek  hero  worship,  or  of  Roman  adoration  of 
the  manes.    All  mankind  have  a  tendency  either 
to  turn  symbols  into  images  or  actual  fetiches, 
or  to  substitute  beautiful   personilicatioDs,  or 
portraits  of  divine  or  sacred  persons,  for  ancient 
conventional    symbols  of   the    entirely  unseen 
presence  of  the   Lord.     Nevertheless,  however 
dangerous  tendencies  may  always  exist  in  image- 
symbolism,  carved  or  painted,  very  few  systems 
of  worship,  Christian  or  gentile,  have  toiailf 
resigned   its  use.     That  the  Hebrew  dread  of 
images  in  the  apostolic  daya  by  no  means  pre- 
vented    pious    Hebrews    from    naing    pictsre- 
ornament  is  proved  once  for  all  by  the  Jewish 
catacombs  (Parker,  PhoL  no.  1160,  1161)^   The 
seven-branched  candlestick  was  piunted  in  red  or 
scratched  in  the  mortar  of  every  loculns.  One  of 
them  was  adorned  with  human  figures,  Bowen, 
and  birds,    including  the  peacock,  afters  aril 
adopted  as  a  Christian  image.    The  earliest  part 
of  this  cemetery  di^^  from  the  Augustan  sge, 
but  part  is  as  late  as  Constantine.    The  ChzistiaB 
pictorial  or  graphic  system  was  «  convenience  <4 
teaching.     Those  who  could  not  read,  and  f«> 
haps  could  not  well   understand  the  language 
used  by  oral  teachers,  had  the  pictures  of  evr 
Lord,  His  miracles  and  history,  to  help  theob 
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The  pictures  ^were  nndentood  by  the  brethren, 
if  they  conveyed  no  meaning  to  the  heathen. 
The  ancient  family  religion  of  Rome  was  domestic 
and  ancestral,  and  the  human  symbolism  of  hope 
in  death  belonged  to  it.  It  held  thd  spiritual 
expectation  of  another  life,  and  of  a  retribution, 
illustrating  both  largely  by  emblem  and  sign  in 
its  tombs.  The  Roman-Etruscan  reverence  for 
the  dead  led  them  to  pay  great  attention  to  their 
sepulchres ;  and  the  decoration  of  burial  vaults 
in  ancient  *  £truria,  and  aho  in  pre-Christiab 
Romei  bean  important  witness  to  the  perma- 
nence of  national  custom,  and  the 'willing  adop- 
tion by  the  church  of  non-Christian  symbolism, 
if  only  it  was  not  pagan  or  anti-Christian. 

There  will  be  found  in  d'Agincourt,  vol.  ii. 
(ArdtUecturet  pL  x.-ziii.)  three  illustrations  with 
important  bearing  on  this  point.  One  is  the 
interior  of  the  tomb  of  the  Sdpios,  long  since 
discovered  and  despoiled  under  Pius  lY.  This 
has  chiefly  architectural  or  constructive  interest, 
from  its  sarcophagi  and  loculi — the  prototypes 
of  Christian  burial  in  after  days.  But  the 
burial  vaults  of  Tarquinii,  which  accompany  it, 
contain  symbolisms  of  the  gravest  kind,  assert- 
ing immortality  and  retribution.  The  soul  is 
there,  led  away  lamenting  to  punishment  by 
dark  yet  beautiful  Genii  or  Eumenides,  its  white 
guarman  angels  interceding.  There  are  chariots 
of  Day  and  Night,  Seasons,  and  various  other 
subjects  known  in  the  catacombs.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  earlier  sepulchral  art, 
with  its  notes  of  future  life  and  retribution, 
already  naturalised  and  in  use  for  centuries  in 
Rome,  made  it  easier  for  the  early  church  to  use 
picture-symbolism  in  tombs. 

The  relations  of  Christian  symbolism  to  that 
of  earlier  religious  systems  seem  to  have  been 
as  follows :— Certain  relics  of  Egyptian  or  Assy- 
rian imagery,  passed  into  the  Hebrew  system, 
were  there  found  to  lead  back  at  length  to  the 
idolatry  of  the  races  who  had  first  cued  them, 
and    therefore,  after  the   Maccabean    dynasty, 
were   rejected  by  the  Jewish    nation,   though 
partly  resumed  in  idea,  and  as  pure  symbols,  by 
the  Christian  church.    Such  were  the  cherubic 
forma.     Those  of  the  lion,  the  ox,  and  the  eagle 
have  a  Christian  position  of  their  own.    A  sup- 
posed permission  of   symbolic  images   and  no 
more  was  inherited  from  the  Hebrew  church : 
the    cherubic  images  and   the    brazen  serpent 
bein^  taken  as  precedents.     But  for  nearly  300 
yeaia.of  its  existence  in  Rome  the  church  of 
Christ  might  be  considered  as  a  Greek  colony, 
with  cosmopolitan  relations  as  well  as  Hebraic 
Greeks  were  used  to  pictures  everywhere,  and 
would   freely  adopt  and  adapt  the  decorative 
wall-painting  of  their  day.    In  the  basilicas,  or 
large  halls  of  palaces  where  the  brethren  met 
for  worship,  there  would  then  be  symbolic  pic- 
tures at  aa  early  date — principally  the  vine  and 
the  Good  Shepherd,  considered  as  painted  texts 
of  the   Lord's   words.     But  further,  when  we 
come  to  consider  that  the  old  religion  of  Rome 
was  less  mythological  than  sepulchral,  and  that 
its  ancient  Etrurian   rites  dwelt  so  much  on 
adorning   the   tomb-chambers  of  the  dead,   it 
will  be  seen  what  special  family-Roman  reasons 
there  were  for  the  sepulchral  paintings  in  the 
catacombs.     The  Etrurians  had  imaged  an  un- 
known life  beyond  the  grave ;   the  Christians 
set  forth  a  known  one. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  symbols  most 
frequently  represented  in  painting  or  sculp- 
ture by  the  church  of  the  first  seven  centuries. 
Most  of  these  are  treated  in  separate  articles,  or 
under  Old  Testament  in  Christian  Aet,  or 
under  PAaANiSM  in  CHaiBTiAN  Art. 


AandM 

Hippocampos  (Jonah) 

Abel  with  Gain 

Horse 

Abel  in  the  act  of  sacrifloe 

House 

Abraham     «            „ 

Issue  of  Blood 

Abraham  with  the  Holy 

Jerusalon. 

Three 

Job 

Adam  and  Bre 

Jonah 

Anchor 

Jordan 

Angels 

—  as  Bivo^God 

Apples 

Joseph  (FStzlaroh) 

Ark 

Lamb 

Bethlehem 

LiOQ 

Bird 

Lyre 

Bread 

HUkorMUk-psa 

Galf 

Monogram 

Car,  Cart,  Chariot 

Moses 

Cask  or  Dollum 

Met 

Cocks 

OUve 

Children,  The  Three  Hdlj 

Orante 

Com 

Orphens 

Gross 

Palm 

Daniel 

Peacock 

Dolphin 

Phoenix 

Dove 

PiUte 

Dragon 

Red  Sea 

Eagle 

Rock 

1^ 

8easons»'Foar 

£1^ 

Serpent 

Firmament 

Susanna 

Fir-tree 

Sheep 

Fi«b  (Ix«vc) 

Ship 

Flah,  pictorial 

Stag 

Fiahermaa 

Shepherd,  The  Good 

Foimtaln  or  well 

Sirens 

Funiace 

Triangle 

Goat 

Ulyascs 

Gourd  (Jonah) 

Vine 

Hand 

Whale  (Jonah*s> 

Hare 

Symbolic  personifications  occur  not  unfre* 
quently  in  early  art,  especially  in  the  MSS., 
and  may  be  distinguished  from  pure  symbols 
because  they  are  in  some  degree  connected  with 
mythology;  perhaps  with  idolatry,  either  as 
derived  f^om  it  or  leading  to  if.  For  instance, 
the  frequent  repetition  of  the  figure  of  the 
river-god,  Jordan,  as  in  the  celebrated  Greek 
drawings  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  in  the  Vatican, 
in  the  great  Venetian  Evangeliary,  on  the  vault 
of  the  baptistery  at  Ravenna,  and  in  the  Bene- 
dictional  of  St.  Ethelwold  (Westwood,  Paheogro' 
pMa  Sacra)  are  harmless  relics  of  Qreek  personi- 
fication. In  the  Greek  7th-century  MS.  of  the 
Book  of  Joshua  in  the  Vatican  (D'Agincourt, 
Feint,  pi.  29),  the  hill  of  the  foreskins  (Josh.  v.  3) 
is  represented  as  a  young  man,  and  the  city  of 
Gibeon  as  a  woman  with  a  face  full  of  anxiety ; 
not  to  speak  of  the  frequent  personifications  of 
the  church  as  an  Orante,  as  Susanna,  or  even 
as  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood.  A  pic- 
ture of  Night  occurs  in  a  Bible  of  the  9th  or 
10th  century  in  the  Biblioth^ue  du  Roi  at 
Paris,  as  a  female  figure  in  a  dark-blue  robe 
powdered  with  stars,  and  bearing  an  inverted 
torch.  It  is  a  beautiful  reproduction  of  classical 
imagery,  combined  with  Gothic  colour  and  depth 
of  feeling.  Day  and  night,  or  the  sun  and 
moon,  drawn  respectively  by  horses  and  oieOt 
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are   foand  in  the  Bible  of  Charles  the  Bold 
{Palaef>fr.  Sacra).    [Perbonificatios.J 

The  range  of  aathorities  on  this  subject  is,  of 
oouise,  very  wide.  The  best  manuals,  perhaps, 
are  those  of  Alt  (ffeaigenbiider,  Berlin,  1845), 
Dr.  Piper's.  Mythotogie  d.  christL  Kwut,  and 
Ifterz's  article,  ^  Sinnbilder,**  in  Herzog's  En- 
eydopSdie,  Bp.  Munter's  Sinnhilder  (1825)  U 
itrongly  commended.  The  Abbe  Auber's  Sym- 
holiame  rtligieux  is  ample,  and  perhaps  verbose. 
The  author  may  refer  to  a  book  called  Art 
Teaching  of  the  Pnmitite  Church  (S.  P.C.K. 
1873).  The  proper  aathorities  for  the  art 
of  the  Christian  cemeteries  will  be  found  under 
Cataoombs.  Prof.  West  wood's  works  contain 
many  facts  relative  to  MSS.  Aringhi's  index, 
in  Soma  SotUrnmea,  contains  an  excellent  ac- 
count of  early  Christian  symbols,  wHh  quoted 
authorities,  for  the  most  part.  Lord  Lindsay's 
work,  with  references  to  D'Agincourt's  plates,  is 
an  equally  brilliant  and  accarate  manual  of 
Christian  art  and  symbolism. 

11.  Symboiism  of  Construction. — Hitherto  we 
have  been  considering  symbolic  ideas  as  con- 
veyed by  sculpture  or  painting.  But  we  can 
hardly  pass  over  the  indirect  or  less  demonstrable 
symbolisms  of  architecture,  or  the  religious  or 
spiritual  meanings  attached  to  styles  and  fea- 
tures. What  spiritual  ideas  did,  or  do,  certain 
styles  of  building,  in  fact,  convey  to  a  com- 
petent number  of  competent  witnesses  ?  and  how 
far,  by  the  builders  and  contrivers,  were  the 
styles  or  features  intended  to  convey  spiritual 
or  any  other  special  ideas  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  church  or  temple  itself 
is  in  all  cases  a  symbolic  object,  as  indicating 
an  unseen  object  of  more  importance  than  itself^ 
All  its  splendour,  all  its  grandeur,  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  emblematic  of  a  house  not  made 
with  hands.  Symbolisms  of  the  altar,  and  all 
in  which  the  idea  of  sacrifice  is  involved,  are 
matter  for  the  theological  rather  than  the  ar- 
tistic department  of  this  work.  We  ai*e  con- 
cerned only  with  the  constructive  form  of  sacred 
buildings,  whether  designed  by  the  ingenuity 
or  piety  of  the  builders,  or  inherent  in  the 
structure  itself.  Decorative  symbolism  is  an 
addition  to  structure,  unmistakably  planned  and 
intended  by  those  who  paint  or  carve ;  while  to  a 
great  extent  constructive  symbolism  seems  to 
depend  on  resemblances  observed  after  the  £ict, 
and  analogies  which  the  original  builders  may 
not  have  thought  of.  The  features  of  a  building 
typify  or  indicate  the  needs  for  which  it  was 
raised,  or  in  honest  architecture  they  ought  to 
do  so. 

The  simple  constructive  arrangements  of  the 
earlier  Greek  temple,  passing  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  time,  climate,  barbarism,  war, 
and  peace,  developed  into  the  Christian,  even 
into  the  Gothic  church,  by  a  steady  natural  law 
of  progress,  which  iome  call  decadence  and 
others  development.  The  essential  parts  are 
always  the  place  of  the  god,  and  the  place  for 
his  ministers,  with  space  —  "temple," or  "en- 
closure"—  around,  roofed,  unroofed,  or  clois- 
tered, for  his  people  to  stand  before  him.  In 
the  Hebrew  temple  there  was  strict  classi- 
fication ;  all  the  chosen  people  were  sacred, 
and  had  their  exclusive  court ;  and  the  depart- 
ment of  the  priests  was  divided  between  their 
inner  cloister   and    the  sanctuary  where  the 


ministering  course  were  employed  ^but  the  Holy 
of  Holies  still  remained,  where  the  brightneti  of 
God's  presence  had  appeared.  The  later  syns- 
gogue  has  its  choir,  sanctuary, , and  lymboUc 
ark  or  chest  as  a  memorial  of  the'  ark  of  tbe 
covenant,  occupying  the  Jerusalem  end  of  the 
building,  as  the  Chi-istian  altar  is  placed  at  the 
east.  [0EUE5TATION.]  *  The  oonstmction  of 
a  Christian  church  then  is  in  itself  symbolic, 
like  that  of  all  other  temples.  The  meamngp 
attached  to  various  parts  of  it,  or  to  the  hori- 
zontal or  vertical  style  of  its  architecture,  appesr 
to  h^ve  sprung  up  gradually  from  devout  imagi- 
nations of  various  times.  The  form  of  the  church 
is  trac<>able  in  all  cases  either  to  the  Basilica,  or 
the  circular  buildings,  baths  or  temples,  ef 
which  the  Pantheon  is  the  grandest  type  re- 
maining. The  church,  in  the  first  instance, 
occupied  the  basilictis,  or  her  builders  adopted 
heathen  construction,  as  they  did  heathen  paintisg 
and  sculpture.  But  they  lost  no  time  in  con- 
necting meanings  of  their  own  with  the  building 
and  its  parts.  The  ship-symbolism  is  fully 
carried  out,  when  resemblances  are  contrired 
in  the  form  and  arrangements  of  the  actnsl 
structure ;  and  this  is  certainly  indicated  in  the 
well-known  passage  from  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions. {Apoft.  Const,  ii.  c  57,  ed.  Cbteleiii, 
tom.  i.  p.  263.) 

f  There  was  an  important  symbolism  connected 
with  the  crypt  of  the  basilica,  which  coanecti 
the  larger  churches  with  the  primitive  worship 
and  celebrations  in  the  catacombs,  and  mav  pro- 
bably be  coeval  with  the  Book  of  Revelation. 
The  altar  of  a  cubiculum  was  originally  the  table- 
tomb  above  the  remains  of  a  martyr  [Cata- 
OOMBS].  It  is  scarcely  possible  not  to  connect 
this  with  the  passage  in  Rev.  vi.  9,  referring  to 
the  souls  of  the  faithful  to  death,  who  cry 
from  below  the  altar;  nor  with  the  parallel 
use  to  which  the  crypt  (or  prison  cell)  of  s 
Roman  basilica  was  converted.  In  Christian 
hands  the  crypt  became  the  tomb  of  the  martyr 
or  saint  to  whom  the  church  was  deiicated, 
and  its  altar  was  placed  directly  above  his  ssr- 
cophagus  or  grave.  Lord  Lindsay  sayi  the 
theory  of  an  ancient  church  presumed  it  to  be 
built  over  a  catacomb,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  the  catacombs  were  often  opened  froin 
churches  or  their  area  (see  s.  o.).  An  altar  in 
later  days  could  not  be  consecrated  without 
relics. 

The  arch  of  triumph,  between  the  central  uve 
and  the  sanctuary,  in  the  Christian  basilica* 
church,  was  figurative  of  the  transition  throng 
death,  and  the  decoration  of  the  apse  and  tribune 
are  often  clearly  intended  to  give  the  idM  of 
heaven  or  the  apocalyptic  Jer^alem,  with  the 
Presence  of  God  [M08AIG8].  See  Art- Teaching  of 
the  Primitwe  Church,  p.  163,  by  the  author  of 
this  article. 

This  is  matter  of  decoration;  and  the  eon- 
structive  symbolism  of  the  simple  or  Roman 
basilica  goes  no  further.  But  in  Byzantinin, 
during  the  early  splendour  of  Constantine's  great 
works,  the  Eastern  or  absolutely  Christian  fonn 

•  The  Introductory  essay  to  a  faaaalatioQ  <rf  Book  L 
ofDuraDdusofMende'sAiiiomile  Dieinomm  C^feien^ 
by  Neale  and  Webb  should  be  n«l  by  stt  vbo  «feh 
for  foil  enumeration  of  symboUsms  tn  diurch 
tton. 
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of  church  was  adopted,  and  the  whole  huilding  | 
made,  as  it  were,  emblematic  from  its  foanda- 
ttoDS  by  being  raised  in  the  form  of  the  cross. 
The  cross  is  now  combined  with  the  dome ;  the 
form  of  the  church  commemorates  the  humilia- 
tion and  sacrifice  of  God  for  man,  while 'its  cen- 
tral cupola  involves  all  those  ideas  of  aspira- 
tion and  soaring  victory  which  have  since  been 
claimed,  almost  as  its  exclusive  property,  by 
the  northern  spire,  and  campanile.  The  first 
and  lofliest  ideas  of  aspiration  were  given  in 
strictly  horizontal  architecture  by  the  Eastern 
dome  and  cupola.  It  is  not  pure  vertical  height 
which  gives  the  idea  of  aspiration,  it  is  the 
•weeping  and  climbing  curves  of  arches  or  circles 
in  perspective.  Aspiring  lines  mean  lines  in 
which  or  by  which  the  sight  is  led  to  travel 
upwards.  The  soaring  effect  of  a  Crothic  interior, 
such  as  Westminster  Abbey,  is  not  conveyed  by 
perpendicular  lines,  but  by  the  perspective  curves 
of  piers  and  arches.  The  symbolism  of  aspira- 
tion has  been  worlced  out  in  the  dome  and  cupola, 
as  well  as  by  the  pointed  arch  and  spire ;  and 
horizontal  architecture  is  not  necessarily  grovel- 
ling, but  adapted  in  the  first  instance  to  the  uses 
of  a  hot  climate,  and  capable  of  being  adapted 
by  modifications  of  the  arch  and  vault  to  the 
needs  of  any  climate.  Without  doubt  the  Eastern 
dome,  rightly  decorated,  and  seen  from  within,  did 
and  does  seem,  as  Lord  IJndsay  says  (i.  p.  63),  to 
expand  into  infinity  like  the  vault  of  heaven.  His 
beantifnl  corollary,  that  it  is  the  .emblem  of 
heaven,  as  the  cross-structure  on  which  it  rests 
is  the  type  of  suffering  obedience,  which  in  the 
end  is  built  up  or  edifi^  to  reach  heaven,  is  in 
the  best  and  truest  spirit  of  ancient  imagery ; 
and  he  adds,  in  a  note,  the  remark  that  the  roofs 
of  temples,  both  Christian  and  Pagan,  were  fre- 
quently painted  azure  and  powdered  with  stars 
to  convey  the  same  idea. 

The  elaborate  symbolisms  of  pointed  archttec- 
tare  are  far  beyond  our  period.      [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

8YMB0LUM.    [Cbeied;  Traditio.] 

BTHEON.    [Simeon.] 

8YMMETEIU8,  May  26.  presbyter,  martyr ; 
commeraomted  at  Rome  (Mart,  Dsuard.,  Adon., 
Kotker.).  [C.  H.] 

8YMPH0BIANTJ8,  Aug.  22,  martyr  in  the 
reifpi  of  Aurelius;  commemorated  at  Autun 
( JT/rf.  Bed.,  Bed.  Metr,,  Usuard.) ;  called  Sinfu- 
rianns  in  the  Gothic  Missal,  where  there  is  a 
mass  for  his  natale  (the  day  unnamed),  and  he 
is  njentioned  in  the  prayers  as  a  follower  of 
Andochius  and  Benignus.  The.  Liber  AntiphO' 
narnu  of  Gregory  has  an  office  for  his  natale  and 
that  of  Timothous  jointly.  [C.  U.] 

SYMPHOBOSA,  July  2^  martyr  in  Cam- 
pania with  her  seven  sons  (Mart  Usuard., 
Adon.);  commemorated  at  Tibnr  or  on  the  Via 
Tiburtina  July  18  (ffiertm.,  Rom,,  Notker., 
Wand.);  July  21  <Bed.);  June  27  (Usuard., 
Mart.  Vd.Hom.),  [C.  H.] 

STMPHBONIANUS,  July  7  and  Nov.  8, 
artificer  and  martyr;  commemorated  at  Rome 
srith  Claudius,  Nicostratus  and  others  (Mart, 
CwoMid^  AdotLf  Vet.  iSom.).        ,  [C.  H.] 
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SYIIPHBOOTUS,"  July  26 ;  commemorated 
with  Olympius  and  others  on  the  Via  Liitina 
{Mart,  Usuard.);  Dec.  4  (Mart,  Vet,  Rom,) 

[C.  H.] 

SYNAPTE  (ffwairH),  sdl.  Zhitns  ^  ciXrTitrts)^ 
the  Greek  term  equivalent  to  the  Latin  Collecta, 
Angl.  Collect.  The  longer  prayers  in  the  Liturgy 
were  called  ^tryaXol  avyenrral,  and  the  Shorter 
Collects  in  Terce,  Sezt,  &c.,  fiiKpal,  (rvvarrrcdf 
also  called  rh  9uueoyiKdj  from  their  being  gone- 
rally  read  by  a  deacon  or  tlpfivuciif  from  the 
pax  vobiscum  which  preceded  them.  Synapte  is 
properly  applied  to  the  series  of  short  petitiuna 
which  often  occur  in  Eastern  offices,  and  of  which 
a  Western  example  may  be  seen  in  the  Ambrosian 
Missal  (Domin.  2,  edit.  Pamel.  i.  321,  328.  Tha 
expression  avvawr^  turfifftms  refers  to  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  phrase  rf  Kvpiot  UtijBwfify 
(Morinus,  de  Sacn's  Ordinat,  p.  227 ;  Goary 
Eucholog,  pp.  46,  47).  [K.  E.  W.] 

SYNAXABLA.    [Menologium.] 

SYNAXAJKLA  ((ntva^ipia).  The  lives  of 
the  saints  as  drawn  up  and  arranged  in  the 
Menaea  or  other  ecclesiastical  books,  sometimes 
extracted  and  published  for  convenience'  sake  in 
a  separate  form  by  themselves.  [F.  £.  W.] 

•  8YKAXIS  (oralis),  (a)  A  general  name 
for  a  course  of  ecclesiastical  offices,  constituting 
the  day-hours  and  night-hours  of  the  church. 
Cap.  vii.  of  the  Reg.  S.  Columbani  is  entitled 
*^  De  Synaxi,  id  est,  de  cursu  Fsalmorum  et  ora- 
tionum  modo  canoncio.'*  Each  separate  office 
was  also  entitled  a  synaxis.  Mention  is  made  of 
a  vespertina  synaxis  (Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  c.  17 ; 
Mab.  de  Lit.  Qali.  p.  109);  a  matutinalis  or 
matutinorum  synaxis  (Martene,  Ampliss.  ColL 
vi.  384,  Arta  83.  Ord.  Benedict,  saec  iv.  pt.  L 
p.  399) ;  nonae  synaxis  (t6.  saec.  v.  p.  15). 

(b)  A  congregation  or  gathering  of  monks  or 
clergy  for  any  religious  purpose  (Cassian,  lib.  iL 
de  Inst  it,  Mon.  cap.  10). 

(c)  An  equivalent  term  for  eucharistia  (Dvonys 
Areop,  de  Ecclee.  Hierar.  lib.  cap.  iii. ;  de  sacra^ 
mento  synaxeos  sine  communionls,  et  passim), 

(d)  In  a  non-technical  sense  in  connexion 
with  time;  post  unius  anni  synaxin, after  the 
lapse  of  a  year.  [F.  £.  W.] 

8YKGELLUS.  Originally  a  monk  occupy- 
ing the  same  cell  with  another  monk ;  sub- 
sequently a  subordinate  brother  who  shared  the 
cell  of  the  abbat,  or  of  the  bishop  when  the 
latter  resided  in  a  monastery,  to  be  the  constant 
witness  of  his  manner  of  life  and  devotions,  who 
by  his  presence  might  strengthen  him  against 
temptation  and  stimulate  him  to  the  practice  of 
piety  (see  the  authorities  given  by  Ducange,  stf5 
voc.).  In  later  times  the  term  lost  almost  all 
reference  to  its  original  meaning,  and  became  the 
designation  of  a  high  ecclesiastical  dignity,  the 
^  syncelli "  being  the  chaplains  and  confidential 
ministers,  or  private  secretaries,  of  metropolitans 
and  patriarchs,  who  very  frequently  became  their 
successors.  The  number  of  "  syncelli  "  of  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  attached  to  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia  was  at  one  time  very  large, 
but  it  was  reduced  by  the  emperor  Heraclins 
early  in  the  7th  century  to  two.  In  public 
assemblies  and  synods  the  "  syncelli  **  took  pre* 
cadence  of  the  metropolitans,  which,  accoiaing 
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to  a  paiMee  cit«d  by  Suioer,  once  gave  rise  to 
an  unseenuy  squabble  at  the  Pentecostal  cele- 
bration (Codin.  CSuropal.  p.  112,  ed.  Bonn).  The 
chief  of  the  ^  fyncelli "  at  Constantinople  was 
called  vpvro«^ic«XA4>f  rris  /iCTdlXift  ^icirXi}0ias, 
corrupted  into  wfrnrinrlrfy^Kos  (^Liturg.  C/urys.) ; 
he  ranked  next  to  the  patriarch,  whose  spiritual 
director  he  was,  and  wnose  confessions  he  heard. 
He  had  rooms  in  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  or 
when  the  patriarch  resided  in  a  monastery,  a 
cell  adjacent  to  that  occupied  by  him.  Cedrenus 
states  that  the  ^'protosyncellus^  before  his  time 
had  usually  succeeded  to  the  patriarchal  throne 
on  its  vacancy.  (Goar,  Euchol,  p.  112  ;  Suicer, 
§ub  xsoc, ;  Pucange,  tub  voa, ;  Codin.  Annotat,  pp. 
112,  377.)  [E.  v.] 

8YNDI0US.    [Advocate.] 

ATNETU8,  Dec  12,  martyr  at  Rome  in  the 
nign  of  Aurelian  (Basil.  Meiol, ;  Menol.  Oraec, 
Sirlet.).  [C.  H.] 

SYNOD.    [Council.] 

8TN0DICAE  EPISTOLAE.  [ColnTa^ 
p.  476.] 

BTNODITAE.  Monks  are  called  Synoditae 
In  the  Theodoaian  Code,  from  their  living  in 
communities  (jrvvH^is)  [COEHOBiUM;  Monas- 
tery], [C]  • 

SYNOPSIS  (jHf^is).  knj  abbreviated 
compilation  from  the  larger  Office  Books  of  the 
Eastern  churoh  and  from  other  sources  for 
private  use.  [F.  E.  W.] 

SYNTHRONUS  (Hv9povos),  The  name 
given  to  the  chancel  seata  round  and  behind  the 
altar  in  the  Greek  church,  in  use  by  the  offi- 
ciating clergy  during  the  liturgy,  &c.  The 
Thronos,  or  chief  seat,  the  bishop's  throne, 
occupied  the  central  and  easternmost  position 
behind  the  altar.  It  is  marked  G  on  the  ground 
plan  of  the  church  exhibited  in  Goar's  EucKoiog. 
p.  13.  [F.  E.  W.] 

SYNTYCHE,  July  22,  Phil.  iv.  4 ;  comme- 
morated at  Philippi  {Mart  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Vet. 
Bom.,  Notker.).  [C.  H.] 

SYRINX.  As  in  numberless  instances  in 
ancient  Pagan  art  the  pipe  is  the  regular 
accompaniment  of  the  shepherd,  so  the  Good 
Shepherd  is,  in  Christian  art,  often  represented 
with  a  pipe  of  seven  reeds  or  straws.  So  netimes 
be  is  holding  it  in  his  hand  (Bottari,  Sculture 
e  Pitture^  Ixxviii.  cv.  dx.),  sometimes  he  holds 
It  to  his  mouth  (Ferret,  Cat.  de  Seme,  v.  pi. 
Ixviii.),  sometimes  it  hangs  on  his  arm  (Bott. 
clxix.),  or  at  his  side,  suspended  by  a  strap  over 
the  shoulder  (t&.  clxxiv.) ;  again,  it  is  to  be 
seen  lying  at  his  side,  as  on  a  fragment  of  ancient 
glass  in  the  collection  of  Buonarroti  (OsMroo- 
gioniy  &c.  tav.  v.  2). 

This  primitive  musical  instrument,  with  which 
ahepherds  were  supposed  to  call  back  their  flocks 
to  the  fold,  like  other  pastoral  emblems,  soon 
began  to  be  used  in  an  allegorical  sense  by  the 
early  fathers.     Thus  Gregory  Kazianxey  (Or. 

28,  43),  after  describing  the  anxiety  of  a 
ahepherd,  who,  mounted  on  an  eminence,  fills  the 
air  with  the  melancholy  strains  of  his  pipe, 
recommends  the  spiritual  pastor  to  follow  his 
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example  and  try  to  win  s^-'uls  to  God  by  per* 
suasion  rather  'than  by  force,  to  use  the  pipe 
rather  than  the  stalf  (Martigny,  Diet,  tfes  Antiq, 
chra.  s.  v.).  [E.  C.  H.] 

SYROPHOENICIAN,  THE  (ni  AST).  Tha 

Syrophoenician  supplicating  the  Lord  to  heal  her 
daughter  (Matt.  xv.  21  ff. ;  Mark  vii.  24  ff.)  ia 
thought  to  be  represented  in  a  bas-relief  of  a 
sarcophagus  from  the  Vatican  cemetery  (Bosio, 
Soma  Sott,  p.  65 ;  Martigny,  p.  162,  2nd  ed.)L 
The  woman,  represented  of  smidl  size,  kisaes  the 
hand  of  the  Lord,  while  an  apostle  behind  her 
lays  his  hand  on  her  shoulder.  The  identifi* 
cation  of  this  figure  with  the  woman  of  Canaan 
is  however  by  no  means  certain  (Martigny,  IncL 
des  Antiq,  chr€t,  s.  v.  ChananAnne).  [C] 

SYRU8,  Sept.  12,  confessor;  commemorated 
with  Eventius  at  Ticinum  {Mart,  Usuard.,  Adon^ 
Vet.  leom.,  Notker.).  [a  fi.] 

8Y8TATICAE   EPISTOLAB.    [CoMioni. 

DATOBT  LsXTfiBS.] 


TABITHA  (IN  Art).  The  subject  of  th« 
resurrection  of  Tabitha  is  not  to  be  found,  as  &r 
as  is  known,  on  any  Roman  monument,  but  two 
instances  occur  in  France.  One  of  these  u  on 
a  sarcophagus,  supposed  to  be  of  Sidonius,  bishop 
of  Aix,  seemingly  as  early  as  the  4th  century, 
and  still  existing  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Madekinc 
at  the  abbey  of  St.  Maximin  (Jfomcm.  fWot.  a 
8"  Madeleine^  t.  L  coL  767).  In  agreement 
with  the  Scriptural  account,  St.  Peter  ia 
represented  standing  and  holding  out  his  hand 
to  Tabitha.  The  bed  on  which  she  is  repra- 
sented  sitting  up  is  furnished  with  curtaina 
suspended  by  rings  from  a  rod,  and  near  it  tvo 
children  of  unequal  height  kneel  and  extend 
their  hands  to  the  apostle  in  token  of  gratitude. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  bed  ia  a  front  view  of 
two  female  figures  in  a  dress  very  like  that  of 
modem  nuns,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  dress  of  widows  in  the  earliest  Christian 
times.  These  two  figures  are  of  course  intended 
for  the  widows  spoken  of  in  Acts  ix.  39.  Tha 
other  instance  referred  to  repeats  all  the  featorvs 
of  the  one  already  described,  and  is  to  be  aecn 
on  a  tomb  in  the  museum  of  Aries,  No.  70.  Tha 
same  subject  is  also  found  on  a  sarcophagua  in 
the  cathedral  of  Fermo,  with  this  ditferenoe  of 
treatment,  that  all  the  persons  represented  are 
taken  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  are  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  life  of  St.  Peter. 
(Martigny,  IXot.  des  Antiq.  chr^  s.  v.) 

[E.C.H.] 

TABULARIUM.  A  name  sometimes  girca 
to  the  muniment-»room  of  a  church  in  which  the 
archives  were  kept.  It  was  ordered  in  the  legi«. 
lation  of  Justinian,  and  afterwards  in  that  of 
Charlemagne,  that  documents  of  s]^>ecial  import- 
ance should  be  deposited  in  the  tabukuia  of 
churches.  (T.  Eckhart,  Schediasnui  de  TfAuhriu 
AniiquiSj  1717;  J.  C.  Beheim,  d!(  Archieis  sic9 
Tabulanit  Vet.  Christian.  Altorfl  1722.)      [a^ 
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TALIdNIS   LEX.      [Corporal    Punish- 

KENT,  p.  469.] 

TANI8T  ABBAT,  according  to  the  Celtic 
laws  of  Tanistry,  was  the  abbat  designate 
(Reeves,  St.  Adcunnan,  364,  379),  and  may  hare 
exercised  a  certain  authority  ^rincipatum  lae 
tenuit,  Ann.  Tig.  a.d.  707,  ap.  0*Conor,  Jfer. 
ff&.  Script  iv.  224),  but  the  matter  is  obscure. 
(Skene,  Fordun,  ii.  441  sq. ;  Vallency,  Coll.  i. 
265  sq.,  274  sq. ;  O'Curry,  Led.  Man.  Gust. 
Anc.  Ir.  iii.  600.)  [J.  G.] 

TAPERS.    [Lights;  Pasohal Taper.] 

TARACU8  (TharaccsX  Oct.  11;  martyr 
with  Ih'obuB  and  Andronicus  in  the  Diocletian 
persecution  {Mart.  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Vet.  Rom.y 
Kotker.,  Wand.) ;  Oct.  12  (Basil.  MenxA. ;  Cal. 
Byzant.) ;  Sept.  27,  Oct.  9,  Oct.  10  {ffieron.) ; 
May  13  in  Palestine  {Bimm.) ;  Apr.  5  {Hieron., 
Notker.).  [C.  H.] 

TARASIUS,  Feb.  25,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople (Basil.  Menol.\  Gal.  Byzant.;  Menol. 
Qraec.  Sirlet.).  [C.  H.] 

TABBXJA,  Apr.  22,  martyr  in  .Persia  under 
Sapor,  sister  of  bishop  Simeon  {Mart.  Usuard., 
Notker.).  [d  H.] 

TARRAGONA,  COUNCILS  OF  (Tarba- 
OON ENSiA  Concilia).  Only  two  fall  within  our 
limits. 

1.  A.D.  464,  to  censure  Silvanus,  bishop  of 
Calahorra,  for  ordaining  out  of  his  diocese; 
and  to  appoint  to  the  see  of  Barcelona,  then 
vacant.  The  alleged  letters  from  this  council  to 
pope  Hilary  have  been  noticed  under  an  alleged 
Kuman  synod  of  the  year  following  (Mansi,  rii. 
957). 

2.  A.D.  516,  when  thirteen  canons  on  dis- 
cipline  were  passed,  to  which  ten  bishops  under 
John,  bishop  of  Tarragona,  subscribed.  {lb.  viii. 
539-46.)  [E.  S.  Ff,] 

TARSUS,  COUNCILS  OF  (Tarsbnma 
Concilia),  a.d.  431  and  435.  The  first  when 
sereral  bishops  returning  from  Constantinople 
met  and  deposed  St.  Cyril  and  the  seven  bishoj^ 
who  had  been  sent  thither  from  the  council  of 
Ephesus  against  the  Easterns  (Mansi,  v.  1147); 
the  second  when  Heiladius*  metropolitan  of 
Tarsus,  and  several  of  his  suflfrngans,  gave  their 
adhesion  to  the  peace  made  between  John  of 
Aatioch  and  St.  Cyril,  and  anathematised 
lie-torius.     {lb.  p.  1179.)  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

TATIANA,  Jan.  12,  Roman  deaconess,  mar- 
tyr under  Alexander  Severus  (Basil.  Menol,; 
Cai.  Byzant. ;  Menol.  Graec.  Sirlet.).      [C.  H.] 

TATIANUS  (1),  Mar.  16,  deacon,  com- 
memorated at  Aquileia  with  bishop  Hilarius 
(Mart.  Usuard.) ;  Mar.  17  (Notker.). 

(S>  July  4 19,  martyr;  commemorated  with 
Macedonius  and  others  at  Synnada  {Syr.  Mart.) ; 
Sept.  12,  with  Macedonius  and  Theodulus,  under 
Julian,  the  place  not  named  {MenoL  Graec.  Sir- 
let.)-  [C.  H.]. 

TAURINENSE  CONCILIUM.    [Turin.] 

TAURINUS,  Aug.  11,  bishop  of  Evreux, 
oeafecior  {Mart  Usui^i  Himm.},         [C.  H.] 


TECLA.     [Thecla.] 

TE  DEUM.  The  history  of  this  wondrous 
hymn  is  obscure.  Although  no  version  of  it  in 
Greek  has  as  yet  been  met  with,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  large  portions  of  it  were  drawn 
from  Greek  or  Oriental  sources.  Taking  our 
modem  version  as  our  text,  we  shall  find  that 
it  consists  of  twenty-nine  clauses.  Of  these  the 
first  ten  are  closely  connected  with  the  Eucha- 
ristic  hymn  of  the  liturgy  of  Jerusalem'.  We 
find  tho  germ  of  the  next  three  in  the  Morning 
Hymn  of  the  Alexandrine  manuscript.  Of  the 
last  nine  clauses  those  numbered  «22,  23,  are 
to  be  found  in  Psalm  xxvii.  9  (Vulg.  or  Sep- 
tuagint).  The  next  three  are  found  in  the 
Morning  Hymn  above  refeiTed  to;  27  is  iden- 
tical with  Psalm  cxxii.  8 ;  29  is  clearly  derived 
from  Psalm  xxi.  6. 

The  conclusion  of  the  hymn  varies  from  our 
received  text  in  three  series  of  important  manu- 
scripts. In  one  manuscript,  which  probably 
survived  the  sack  of  a  French  monastery,  and, 
after  being  purchased  by  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden,  was  given  by  her  to  the  library  of  the 
Vatican  (Reg.  xi.  or  Vat,  Alex,  xi.),  we  have 
the  following  clauses:  *'Benedictus  es  Domine 
Deus  patrura  nostrorum  et  laudabile  et  glorio- 
sum  nomen  tuuro  in  aetemum.  Dignnre  die  ista 
sine  peccato  nos  custodire."  In  another  MS.  at 
the  Vatican,  No.  82,  we  have  nearly  the  same 
clause :  **  Benedictus  es  Domine,"  &c.  We  may 
compare  this,  together  with  the  clauses  24, 
25,  26  still  remaining  in  our  version  with 
the  following  portion  of  the  Alexandrine  hymn, 
and  the  comparison  will  shew  convincingly  what 
is  the  origin  of  these  clauses : — 

Kaff  cicaemfv  'VfM'pav  cvAoy^crw  tn 
jNu  ftt»tfo«i  rb  ovDfuL  crov  civ  rbi'  ousra 
leoi  tU  Toy  aJkStva  tdv  aiwroc. 
««ra(M»0W  KvpM  jcol  Ti|F  iiiUfKUf  ratrnp 
«ya/Mfm(rov«  ^/vka^d^vn^  ^f/iaf • 

cvAoyiyrbf  cZ  KvpM  h  9eb«  twf  narifmv  iiiiMW  koX 
axvrrhv  $ttu  ittoiacrfiJvov  to  hvoftd  9ov  ctf 
rovv  aiitvcuf.    *Afu^, 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  there  are  four 
different  conclusions  to  this  hymn.  S|>eaking 
generally,  all  the  copies  are  the  same  up  to  and 
including  our  clause  21 ;  but  the  Vatican  MS. 
82  (a  Roman  psalter),  after  21,  has  only  24,  25, 
22,  23,  concluding  with  the  Benedictus  es,  as 
above.  That  is,  it  omits  altogether  26,  27,  28, 
29,  and  so  far  severs  itself  from  the  Greek 
h^nnn.  The  Vat.  Alex.  xi.  a  magniHcent  psalter, 
containing  the  versio  Hebi-aica  of  Jerome,  omits 
in  the  Te  Deum  clauses  24,  25,  28,  29,  and  reads 
thus :  22,  23,  Benedictus  es,  26,  27.  A  third 
version  was  current  in  Ireland.  In  the  hvmn- 
book  edited  by  Dr.  Todd  for  the  Iri»h  ArcKaeo- 
logical  and  Celtic  Society,  p.  194,  and  in 
the  hymn  contained  in  the  Antiphonary  of 
Bangor  (now  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  library 
at  Milan)  the  order  is  22,  23,  24,  25,  28.  They 
leave  out  26,  27,  29.  These  versions  are  intro- 
duced by  the  w^ords  **  Laudate  pueri  Doniinum  ; 
laudate  nomen  Domini"  (see  the  Bangor  Anti- 
phonaiy,  in  Migne,  72,  p.  587)b  These  last 
verses  precede  the  hymn  also  in  the  copy  con- 
tained in  the  Isidore  MS.  now  in  the  Franciscan 
convent  at  Dublin.  At  the  end  of  the  copy  in  Dr. 
Todd's  Book  of  Hymns,  p.  19,  is  the  folbwing ; 
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^  Te  Patrem  adommos  eternnm :  te  sempitenitiiD 
filium  inuocama« :  teque  spiritum  banctum  in  nna 
diuinitatis  Mibstantia  manentem  confiteinar.  Tibi 
nni  Deo  in  Trinitate  debitas  laudes  et  gratias 
referemus  nt  te  incessabili  aoce  laudare  mere- 
am  ur  per  eterna  secnla.'*  These  words  also 
occur  in  the  Franci^caa  MS.,  but  they  are  not 
arranged  in  rersicles  in  the  Irtsh  hjmn-book. 
The  order  in  the  Bangor  Antiphonary  is  the 
same  as  in  the  Irish  hymn-book.  According  to 
Muratori,  the  *'Te  Patrem  adoramus"  is  not 
found  in  this  Antiphonary;  but  towards  the 
end  of  the  M^  there  are  some  curious  fragments 
sewn  together  (not  noticed  by  Muratori), 
amongst  which  the  above  address  to  the  Holy 
Trinity  is  inserted,  and  also' another,  which  is 
identical  with  it  as  fkr  as  the  word  confitemur, 
and  then  proceeds : — 

«Tibi  Trinitas  laudes  et  gratias  referemus; 
tibi  uni  Deo  incessabilem  dicimus  laudem;  te 
patrem  ingenitum,  te  filium  unigenitum,  te 
spiritum  sanctum  a  patre  [et  filio  is  added  in 
the  margin]  proce-ientem  corde  credimus;  tibi 
in.'iestimabili  incomprehensibili  omnipotenti  deo 
qui  regnas  in  aeternum." 

The  result  of  this  investigation  seems  to  be 
that  the  Te  Deum,  even  in  its  earliest  form,  was 
regarded,  like  the  Morning  Hjrmn  of  the  Alex- 
andrine MS.,  as  a  hymn  sung  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  even  though  the  work  of  our  Lord 
predominates  in  its  latter  clauses. 

The  earliest  notice  of  it  that  has  been 
discovered  is  in  the  Rule  of  Caesarius  (about 
A.D.  ."•27).  According  to  it  on  every  Sunday  there 
were  to  be  first  six  tni89ae  or  prayers ;  these 
fitti«»hed,  the  Matins  were  to  follow.  Exaltabo 
te  (P:»alm  cxlv.);  then  Confitemini'(cxxxvi.  (?); 
then  Cant^mus  Domino  (the  canticle  in  Exodus 
XV.) ;  Lauda,  anima  mea  (Psalm  cxlvi.) ;  Bene- 
dictio  (the  Benedicite  omnia  opera  Domini 
Dominum);  then  Laudate  Dominum  de  caelis 
(Psalm  cxlviii.)  Te  Deum  laudamus,  Gloria  in 
excelsis,  and  the  Capitellum.  The  Rule  of 
Aurelian  was  somewhat  similar.  Columbanus, 
who  was  connected  with  the  Irish  Bangor,  and 
founded  the  monastery  of  Bobio,  where  the 
Bangor  Antiphonary  came  from,  does  not  mention 
the  canticles  or  Te  Deum  in  his  rule ;  but  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  this  Antiphonary  gives 
the  hymns  CanUcumf  Cantemus  Domino,  Bene- 
diciio  triwn  puerorwn^  Benedicite,  ^  Hymnum  in 
die  Dommco^  Laudate  pueri  Dominum ;  laudate 
Domen  Domini ;  Te  Deum  laudamus "  in  the 
order  of  the  rule  of  Caesarius.  Only  the  intro- 
duction to  the  Te  Deum  is  furnished  by  the  two 
verses  of  Psalm  cxii.  instead  of  Psalm  cxlviii.: 
the  same  two  verses  which  precede  the  Te  Deum 
in  the  two  Irish  hymn-books. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Bangor  Antiphonary, 
as  given  by  Muratori,  are  series  of  five  or  six 
■ets  of  short  prayers  to  be  used  after  the  Can- 
tenrnSy  after  the  Benedicite,  after  the  Laudate 
Dominum  de  caelis,  and  after  the  gospel.  In- 
ternal evidence  shews  that  the  Laud^  Dominmn 
de  caelis  included  here  the  Te  Dewn;  and  the 
prayers  furnish  a  beautifhi  illustration  of  the 
Kule  of  Caesarius. 

ColumbanuB  died  about  615,  Caesarius  about 
542,  but  there  is  one  expression  in  the  Te  Deum 
which  seems  to  carry  us  back  to  an  earlier  date. 
We  refer  to  the  phrase  ^  suscepisti  hominem," 
for  such  was  the  universal  reading  until  Abbo 


of  Floury  altered  it  to  **  suscepturus.**  Then 
are  two  readings  of  the  verse.  The  two  Irish 
manuscripts  read,  ^  Tu  ad  liberandum  mnn^inm 
suscepisti  hominem."  All  the  other  eld  copies 
which  have  been  examined  omit  the  word 
**  mundum."  In  either  case  the  verse  means, 
^  Thou  didst  take  upon  thee  man"  or  **  a  man  " 
either  "  to  deliver  him "  or  to  **  deliver  the 
world."  The  phrase  ^suscepit  hominem"  was 
current  in  the  time  of  St  Augustine,  but  went 
out  of  favour  after  the  Xestorian  controversy  ;  it 
gave  way  to  the  phrase  ^'adsumpsit  humani- 
tatem  "  or  ^  humanam  naturaro."  (We  find  the 
words  ''ad  liberandos  homines"  as  describing 
one  object  of  our  Lord's  Incarnation  in  Augua- 
fine's  letters  No.  137,  §  11).  We  conceive  that 
so  far  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  words 
of  the  hymn  may  date  from  the  time  of  St. 
Augustine. 

The  titles  which  we  find  prefixed  to  the  hymn 
in  various  psalters  are  interesting  in  themselves, 
and  may  perhaps  throw  some  light  upon  the 
localities  where  these  psalters  were  written.  The 
h\'mn  is  not  found  in  the  oldest  psalters,  as  in  those 
at  Bambergjind  Verona  and  the  original  Vespasian 
A  1  (which  no  doubt  belonged  to  St.  Augustine's 
monastery,  Cahterbury,  and  which  was  placed  in 
a  kind  ^f  recess  or  shelf  over  the  high  altar  on 
the  supposition  that  Augustine  brought  it  from 
Rome,  a  present  from  Gregory  the  Great),  or 
the  original  Galba  A,  xviiL  It  is  found  in 
several  psalters  written  in  the  9th  century. 
The  title ''  Hymnus  in  Die  Dominica  ad  matutin.** 
or  **  ad  matutin.  in  die  dominica  "  is  prefixed  to 
it  in  Marin  us'  psalter  at  C.  C.  C.  Cambridge 
(No.  272)  ;  in  the  beautiful  psalter  of  Charles  the 
Bald  at  Paris ;  one  at  St.  Gall,  15 ;  another  at 
C.  C.  C.  411 ;  and  the  second  part  of  Galba  A, 
xviii.  In  the  beautiful  volume  at  Oxford,  Donoe^ 
59,  it  is  entitled  **  Hymnus  in  Die  Dominica.** 
In  the  latter  part  of  Vespasian  A  1,  in  Claudim 
C.  vii.  (the  Utrecht  psalter),  Harleian  2904^  and 
the  quadripartite  psalter  at  Bamberg  it  is  odled 
simply  '*  Hymnus  "  or  **  Ymnum  in  matutinia^" 
or  otherwise  to  the  same  effect.  In  the  last- 
named  psalter  there  is  an  attempt  at  a  Greek 
version  as  far  as  clause  12,  when  it  ceases.  In 
St.  Gall  20  we  find  the  words  **  hymnus  domin. 
pro  noct.  hoc  est  ante  lectionem  evangel  ii,**  and  in 
Arundel  155,  '^hymnus  doms.  noctnma  land, 
can."  In  the  former  as  well  as  in  St.  Gall  23 
(Folkard's  magnificent  psalter),  the  words  **Te 
decet  laus,  te  decet  ymnus,  tibi  gloria,  dominc^ 
patri  et  filio  et  spiritui  sancto  in  saecula  saecn* 
lorum.  Amen,"  are  at  the  end  of  the  hymn.  In 
what  is  called  Bacon's  psalter  in  the  Gunbridge 
University  Library  it  b  entitled  ^Hymnus 
optimus."  In  Reg.  2  B.  v.  at  the  British 
Museum  ^*  oratio  pura  cum  laudatione."  In  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  c.  15,  **  laus  angelica." 
Then  we  come  to  a  series  in  which  the  title  is 
prefixed,  **hyAinu8  quem  S.  Arobrosius  et  S. 
Augustinus  invicem  oondiderunt."  This  is 
found  in  Vienna,  1861  (the  fiimous  psalter  said 
to  have  been  sent  by  Charlemagne  to  Hadrian : 
Daniel  ^  confesses  that  he  had  always  suspected 
that  additions  were  made  at  the  end  of  this 
ptalter  by  a  later  hand  "),  VitelKus  £.  xviiL ;  St. 
Gall  23  (Folkard's)  and  27.  This  or  soxae  eqni- 
valent  title  prevailed  in  later  years.  In  a  psalter 
at  Salzburg,  A.  v.  31,  **  hymnus  Augustini.**  In 
several  notable  pealters  each  as  that  in  the 
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Venice  Bible  and  Paris  13,159,  C.  C.  C.  391, 
lambeih  197,  Salzburg  A.  v.  30,  there  is  no 
title  prefixed.  The  Irish  book  of  hymns  has 
^  haec  eat  lans  sanctae  Trinitatis  qnam  Augns- 
tinns  sanctns  et  Ambrosius  composoit.**  Arch- 
bishop Ussher  seems  to  have  seen  two  manu- 
scripts in  which  the  composition  was  ascribed  to 
one  Nicetus:  one  was  in  the  Cotton  Library. 
Such  a  Tolume  cannot  now  be  found,  but  in  the 
Norfollc  Library,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
**  Arundel  60,"  the  hymn  is  introduced  thus, 

<«  YMH'  SCI  YICETI  EPI  DIEB  ;  DOMIN.  AD  HATUT." 

and  there  are  two  MSS.  at  Florence,  Pint.  xvii. 
Cod.  iii.  and  viii.  where  nearly  the  same  words 
are  found.  Elsewhere  (see  Oudin,  t.  i.  p.  668) 
it  is  described  as  "  Sisebuti,"  '^Sisebuti  monachi," 
**  S.  Abundii ;"  these  probably  are  phonetic 
spellings  of  the  same  name. 

These  memoranda  may  possibly  assist  in  the 
effort  to  trace  these  manuscripts  to  their  original 
sources  or  to  the  localities  where  they  were  used. 
Many  of  the  titles  agree  with  the  account  given 
in  the  rules  of  Caesarius,  Aurelian,  and  Benedict. 
In  this  last  the  Te  Deian  preceded  the  lesson 
from  the  (xospel,  the  Te  decet  followed  it  on  the 
▼igils  of  the  'Sundays.  The  change  from  mattins 
to  noctUTM  is  interesting.  Of  course  the  service 
was  the  same,  though  the  name  was  altered.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  notice  that  in  the  7th  century, 
as  new,  the  Te  Dewn  preceded  the  lesson  from 
the  Gospel. 

The  words  "  Te  gloriosus  apostolorum  chorus  " 
have  recalled  to  many  minds  the  beautiful  pas- 
sage at  the  end  of  Cyprian's  treatise  de  Mor^ 
idlitaUy  'MIlic  apostolorum  gloriosus  chorus, 
illic  prophetarum  ezultantium  numerus,  illic 
martyrum  innumerabilis  populus." 

The  Te  Deum  laudamus  is  mentioned  twice  by 
Alcnin  in  his  book  de  Paalmorvmueu  (Migne,  101, 
pp.  468, 469).  It  is  entitled  Hymnum  dommioaley 
p.  592.  But  the  text  has  been  modernized  in  the 
« lusoepisti."  [C.  A.  S.] 


TEKLA  HAIMANOT.  Aug,  17,  Dec  20, 
apostle  of  monachism  in  Etliiopia  (Col.  EthiopX 

[C.  H.] 

TELEPTB,  COUNCIL  OF  (Teleftiensb, 
Telenbe,  or  Zellensb  CoNduuM),  a.d.  418. 
We  have  ten  canons  attribated  to  this  council 
by  Ferrandus,  and  nine,  by  no  means  identical 
with  them,  in  a  letter  of  pope  Siricius,  said  to 
have  been  recited  at  it.  There  are  several  ex- 
pressions in  both  calculated  to  suggest  doubts  of 
their  authenticity;  nor  was  it  Siricius,  but 
Zosimus,  who  was  then  pope ;  nor,  again,  is  this 
alleged  letter  of  his  found  in  the  Dionysian  col- 
lection ;  nor  are  the  marginal  references  to  this 
letter  in  Ferrandus  of  any  value,  as  Ferrandus 
all  through  quotes  the  exact  words  of  the 
oonndl,  and  never  of  the  pope,  where  the  two 
differ ;  see  Rome,  CoxmoTiB  or,  a.d.  386.  (Mansi, 
iv.  379-82;  comp.  Cave,  Bist,  LU.  i.473.) 

[E.  S.  Ff.] 

TELESPHOBTTS  (Thelebphobub),  pope, 
martyr,  Jan.  5  (Mart,  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Vet. 
Som^  Wand.);  Jan.  2  (Flor., Notker.).  [C.  H.] 

TEMPEBTABIUS,  Tempestn^rius,  Tempes- 
tetum  immissor,  Nc^o9u6icTifT«  By  the  last 
word  Balsamon  (Oomaysni,  in  Cone  Trullan.  can. 
61)  understands  a  diviner  by  observation  of  the 
akmds ;  but  the  earlier  author  of  the  QuaettkuM 


et  Beaponsa  ad  Orthodoxos,  long  ascribed   to 
Justin,  makes  it  identical   with   tempestarius, 
**  How  is  it,"  his  querist  demands,  '*  that  they 
who  are  called  yt^o^i&Krai  contrive  by  means 
of  certain  invocations  to  send  hail  and  excessive 
rains  wherever  they  please"  (Qu.  31).     The 
reply  denies  that  any  have  such  power ;  but  this 
remnant  of  heathen  superstition  prevailed  widely 
among  all  classes  of  Christians  from  the  4th 
century  downwards.    A  law  of  Constantius,  357, 
declares  that  there  were  '*  many  Who  dared  to 
disturb  the  elements  by  magic  arts"  {Codex 
Tkeodoe,  ix.  16,  v.).     The  offence,  which  seems 
to  have  been  more  common  In  France  than  any- 
where else,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Carlo- 
vingian  laws' (Carol.  M.  789,  Capit.  i.  63  {Capit, 
Beg,  Franc,  i.  62) ;  id,  805,  Capit  '±  25  ((7.  B,  F. 
vi.  374)  ).     A  law  of  the  Visigoths  tells  us  that 
*'  immissores  tempestatum  "  were  **  reported  by 
means  of  certain  incantations  to  send  hail  on  the 
vineyards  and  crops  "  (Lex  Visig,   vi.  2,  §  3). 
Agobard,  813,  who  wrote  a  tract  on  the  subject, 
declares  that  almost  every  one  in  his  part  of 
France,  of  whatever  coifdition,  believed  in  their 
power,  and  that  a  storm  ascribed   to  it  was 
commonly    called    ''aura    levatitia"    (Contra 
maulaam  VtUgi  Opmionem  de  Graitdine  et  Tcni" 
truiSf  1, 12, 14).   They  also  believed  in  a  country 
called  Magonia,  from  which  ships  came  to  the 
earth  in  the  storm  clouds,  whose  sailors  bought 
of  the  tempestarii  the   fruits  and  com  that 
appeared  to  perish   here  (2).     This  imaginary 
crime  is  punished  by  the  Greek  council  m  I^ullo 
(tt.  s.)  with  six  years'  penance.  Latin  penitentials 
assign  seven  to  it  (Halitgar,  Poen,  Bom.  c.  5 ; 
Cumeanus  Hyens.,*  A.D.  630,  de  Mensur,  Poenit, 
7 ;  Theodor.  Cant.  I^nit.  356,  p.  73,  Par.  1677) ; 
the  old  Gallican  adds  that  three  of  the  seven  are 
to  be  on  bread  and  water  (Mus.  Ital,  i.  393). 

[W.  E.  S.] 
TEMPLUM  for  a  Christian  church.  In  the 
Christian  writings  of  the  first  three  centuries 
'*  templum "  maintains  its  pagan  meaning,  and 
is  scarcely  ever  used  to  denote  a  Christian  church. 
Wherever  yaiSs  or  **  templum "  occur  with  a 
Christian  reference  it  is<  almost  universally  in  a 
metaphorical  sense.  In>  the  passage  from 
Ignatius  (ad  Magnes,  c  7)  irdjrres  odp  is  cis  eva 
ycAy  (TvPTp^x^Tt  ScoO,  its  iir\  %v  Ovffuurrfipiopf  the 
local  reference  which  cannot  be  ignored  is  sub* 
ordinate  to  the  spiritual.  The  early  fathers  are 
unanimous  in  spiritualising  the  idea  of  a  temple, 
and  applying  it  to  the  heart  of  the  Christian. 
Thus  Barnabas  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  whether 
the  temple  of  God  still  exists,  replies  that  it  does, 
but  it  is  the  heart  of  Christian  -rytvfueriKbs 
yahs  olKo9ofju>6fi€yos  r^  8cm  (Epist.  c.  16),  and 
again,  yahs  Srytos  r$  Kvpl^  rh  KvroiKrrr^piop 
ilimy  T^r  Kop^ios  (tbii.  c.  6) ;  and  Augustine,  to 
quote  one  out  of  an  infinite  number  of  similar 
passages,  writes,  ''Simulacrum  Deo  nefas  est 
Christiano  in  templo  coUocare ; "  how  much  more 
to  admit  evil  passions  into  the  true  temple  of 
his  heart  I  {de  Fid.  et  Symbol,  c  7).  Passages  are, 
however,  to  be  found  in  which  "  templum  "  and 
yais  are  unmistakably  used  for  a  sacred  Christian 
building.  Ambrose,  writing  to  Marcellina 
{£p.  33X  says  that,  on  the  new  basilica  being 
demanded  of  him  for  Arian  worship,  "  respondi, 
templum  Dei  a  sacerdote  tradi  non  poese."    Lao- 
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tftntius  also  (de  Intt,  lib.  r.  c.  2)  statci  that  at 
the  time  he  waa  aammoned  to  Bithynia  to  teach 
oratory  "  the  temple  of  God  was  overthrown/* 
The  word  rwft  is  alto  of  (reqaent  occarrence 
in  the  later  books  of  Ensebios's  EooM/oatioai 
History  for  the  churches  rebuilt  after  the  per- 
secution, e.g.  y«^5  aMit  im  $d0ptMf  mIs  (hfwt  ivttpop 
iytipofiiyovt  (If.  E.  lib.  z.  t.  2),  fcnd  says  of  that 
erected  by  Panlinns  at  Tyre,  .re^t  ^lAor^rwr 
44rtct6turro  (jbid.  c.  4).  Many  other  ezamplet  are 
referred  to  by  Bingham  (VIII.  i.  6).       [E.  V.] 

TENEBRAE.  The  office  of  Matins  and 
Lauds  in  the  last  three  days  of  Holy  Week,  at 
which  a  triangular  candlestick  with  fifteen 
candles  is  used,  one  of  which  is*  extinguished 
after  each  psalm.  The  last  one  is,  howerer,  held 
behind  the  altar  during  the  Benedictus,  and  is 
then  brought  back  to  typify  Onrist's  resurrection 
from  the  dead.  Allusions  of  Alcnin  and  Ama- 
larius  prove  such  an  office,  with  local  variations, 
to  have  existed  In  the  8th  cent.  (Martene,  de  Ant, 
£c.  Bit,  iv.  xxii.  §  2).  [F.  E.  W.] 

TEBCE.     [HOfTBB  OF  Prateb.] 

TEBENTIU8,  April  10,  African  martyr 
under  Decius  (Basil.  Menol, ;  Cai.  Byzant,) ; 
Apr.  10,  Oct  28  {Menol.  Oraec,  Sirlet.). 

[C.  H.] 

TEBMON,  receiving  etymologies  more  or 
less  fanciful  as  terra  Immunis,  terre-moine  or 
terra  monachomm,  and  the  Sanscrit  tarmcMf  is 
probiibly  the  Irish  form  of  the  Latin  termin^u, 
and  was  originally  the  name  given  to  a  place  of 
sanctuary,  marked  off  by  its  stones  set  up  as 
boundaries.    Hence  it  was  applied  to  all  lands 
belonging  to  a  sanctuary,  aad  more  generally  to 
all  church  lands.    As  such  the  termons  were 
entirely  free  from  secular  control  or  i;g|terference ; 
they  might  be  mensals  to  the  bishop  or  monas- 
tery, or  let  to  tenants  for  maintenance,  service, 
or  money  rent,  and  he  who  had  charge  of  the 
termon  lands  was  called  the  era&ach,    whose 
importance  is  shewn  by  his  name  being  often 
found  in  the  Irish  annals.    The  immunity  of  the 
termons  from  all  lay  exactions  was  affirmed  by 
the  council  of  Cashel  (c.  4),  a.d.  1172,  as  an  old 
right  that  had  been  encroached  upon  by  the  lay 
lords.     In  the  year  831  (Four  Maat),  and  again 
in  844,  the  Irish  annals  record  the  burning  and 
pillaging  of  the  termon  or  terra  immunis  of  St. 
Ciaran  at  Clonmacnoise.      The  presence   of  a 
termon  is  frequently  found  in  the  nomenclature 
of  Irish  topography.    (Ord  Surv.,  Londonderry, 
50,   208  sq.;    Ussher,   wks.  xi.  421  sq. ;    Val- 
lancey.  Coll.  de  Beb.  Htb.  i.  132-^,  158  sq.,  179 
sq.,  2nd  ed. ;  Lanigan,  Eocl,  Hist.  Ir.  iv.  c  26, 
n.  **,  c  29,  §  3;  Robertson,   Scot,  under  her 
Early  Kings,  I  329  sq.,  it  469;  Killen,  Eccl. 
Hist,  Ir,  i.  109 ;  Girald.  Camb.  H9>.  Exp,  i.  c. 
35,  wks.  V.  281  sq. ;  Ware,  Ir,  AnL  c  17 ;  Four 
Mast,  by  O'Donovan,  i.  447.  471,  et  al. ;  Joyce, 
Ir,  Names  of  Places^  2nd  ser.  208-11,  very  full 
and  apposite.)  [J.  G.] 

TEBSANCTU8.    [Preface,  p.  1696.] 

TEBTIU8,  Dec.  6,  martyr;  commemorated 
In  Africa  with  Dionysia,  Dativa,  and  others 
(Mart.  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Vet,  Bom.).         [C.  H.] 

TEBTULLA,  Apr.  29,  virgin;  oHumemo- 
rated  with  Antonia  (Mart,  Usuard^  Adon.). 

[C.  H.] 
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TESIFON  (Ctesiphoit),  May  15,  buhop  of 
Yergium  in  Spain  (Mori,  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Fsi. 
Bom.).  [C.  H.] 

TES8ELLL  A  word  occurring  in  the  life 
of  Caesarins  of  Aries  by  Messianus  and  Stephen, 
published  by  Mabillon  (Acta  iSandormn  ordnm 
Benedicti,  vol.  i.  672),  who  explains  (not,  in 
he,)  the  word  as  meaning  **  qnadx»ti  pannicnli 
fovendo  stomacho  i^poaitL"  See  also  Dncang*** 
Qlossaryy  s.  v.  [K.  a] 

TES8EBAE.  In  the  time  of  persecutioo. 
Christians  recognised  each  other  by  secret  stgna 
or  symbols,  whether  spoken  as  watchwords  or 
pictoriaL  [Gems;  Rincm;  Seals.]  Small 
tablets  engraved  with  such  symbols  were  called 
tesserae.  Tesserae  were  given  in  particolar  to 
the  newly  baptised  (tesserae  bapiismaies\  and 
the  small  fish  of  bronxe  or  crystal  which  are 
frequently  found,  are  believed  to  have  served 
thi^  purpose  [Fish,  p.  674].  It  seems  also 
probable  that  Christians,  like  their  pagan  fore- 
fathers, gave  tesserae  to  each  other  as  pledges  of 
friendship  (Martigny,  Diet,  dea  Antiq.  c4rA 
s.  V.  Tess^es).  [CJ 

TETBAPODIUH,  a  term  in  general  use  for 
any  table  with  four  feet ;  in  special  use  for  the 
table  on  which  the  bread  and  wine  for  oblation, 
the  oil  for  consecration,  &c,  were. placed  in  the 
Eastern  Church.  It  usually  stood  near  the 
iconostasis  on  the  north  side  of  the  holy  doora. 

IT  E.  Wl 

THADDAETJ8,  apostle,  June  19  (BasiL 
Menol.)',  June  19,  Aug.  21  (Menol,  Gr^jecJ}i 
July  20,  Nov.  30  (Cal,  Armen.) ;  Aug.  20  (CaL 
Byxant,) ;  Oct.  28  (Bed,).  [C.  H.^ 

THADDEUa    [JuDBjj).  891.] 

THAI/A88A  9dXaur<ra  or  <ktXao'0'£5i»r,  t^ 
kyias  Tpeari(tis  is  the  name  given  to  the  hoUow^ 
recess  beneath  the  altar  of  a  Greek  church,  used 
for  the  same  purposes  as  the  Western  pisdna.  A 
detailed  description  of  its  shapes,  ornamentation, 
and  use  is  given  in  Goer's  Euchohg,  p.  15. 

[F.  E.  W.] 

THALEIiAEU8,  May  20,  physician  at  Aii». 
zarbns,  martyr  under  Numerian  (BasiL  Mend,  ; 
Cal,  Byzant. ;  Menol,  Groec,  Sirlet.>      [C.  a.j 

THANKSOIYING.    [EucHABisf,  p.  624^] 

THABSI0IU8,  Aug.  !5,  acolyte,  martyr  «t 
Rome ;  commemorated  on  the  Via  Appia  (Mart, 
Usuard.,  Adon.,  Vet,  Bom.),  [^  H.] 

THEATBE.  The  objections  of  the  teachen 
of  the  early  church  to  the  theetrical  pTiifwawin^ 
and  the  reaeons  on  which  thoee  objections  were 
chiefly,  founded,  have  been  pertly  stated  oader 
ACTOBS;  it  will  here  ooneequently  be  neccaasiy 
to  consider  simply  what  the  church  taught,  anid 
on  what  grounds,  as  regarded  the  lawfulnese  of 
witnessing  such  performances. 

Here  the  maxim  enunciated  by  the  author  of 
the  treatise,  de  Spectaculis^  that  it  was  unlawful 
to  witness  what  it  was  unlawful  to  do,  *^  pro- 
hibuit  enim  spectari  quod  prohibnit  geri"  (de 
Sped.  c.  4;  Migne,  Patrol,  iv.  340),  wovld 
supply  a  ready  solution  of  the  question  ;  nor  is  it 
neces<ary  to  inquire  what  was  taught  as  to  tiie 
desirability  of  being  present  at  grossly  immoral 
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and  indecent  performances  lUce  those  referred  to 
by  the  early  fathers  (Minuciift  Felix,  Octavius^  pp. 
343-^';  Tatian,  ado.  Graecos,  c.  22 ;  Tertullian, 
de  Spectacul  8j  cc.  10  and  17).  The  author  of  the 
abore  treatise  de  Spectactilis,  formerly  attributed 
to  Cyprian,  observes  that  "  at  the  theatre  it  was 
lawful  to  teach  whatever  the  law  forbade  "  (Migne, 
341),  and  declares  that  the  Christian  has  better 
sights  to  witness,  **the  beauty  of  the  world 
around,  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  the  evolutions 
of  the  twinkling  stars,"  &c.  Augustine  (de 
Civit,  Dei,  ii.  8),  however,  draws  a  distinction 
betn^een  the  coarse  representations  of  the  mimes, 
and  comedies  or  tragedies, — ^the  latter  class  of 

Elays  being,  he  says,  at  least  free  from  filthy 
mguage,  while  their  study  is  approved  by  elders 
in  a  scheme  of  liberal  education  for  youth ;  in 
his  Confessions  (iii.  2)  he  speaks  of  the  perform- 
ances he  had  himself  witnessed  as  "luctuosa 
atque  tragica,"  and  of  the  scenes  therein  depicted 
as  ^  vel  antiqnae  vel  falsae,"  language  which 
clearly  implies  that  the  ancient  drama  still  held 
its  ground. 

That  the  stage  might  be  made  ameans  of  teaching 
moral  lessons  was  a  theory  evidently  not  unknown 
to  the  primitive  church,  although  the  plea  is 
summarily   dismissed   by  Tertullian  (de  Sped. 
c  27),  who  advises  those  whom  he  addresses  to 
look  upon  whatever  elements  of  good  they  may 
discern  in  stage  productions  as  nothing  better 
than  "  drops  of  honey  intermingled  with  poison 
of  toads  "  (Migne,  i.  659).    When,  however,  with 
the  recognition  of  Christianity  by  the  state,  the 
majority  of  the  population  became  professedly 
Christian,  it  was  found  altogether  impossible  to 
suppress  such  exhibitions.     In  conjunction  with 
the  games  and  combats  of  the  circus  they  con- 
stituted very  nearly  the  sum  of  the  diversions  of 
the  lower  orders  (Ammian.  Marcell.  bk.  xxviii. 
c  4).     Hence  the  utmost  the  church  could  do 
appears  to  have  been  to  prohibit  the  profession 
of  the  actor  among  Christians,  and  to  discourage 
as  far  as  possible  the  popular  pasxion  for  theatrical 
performances.    The  twenty-eighth  of  the  African 
canons,  recited  at  the  council  of  Carthage  in  the 
year  419,  forbids  that  **spectacula  theatrorum" 
shall  be  given  on  Sundays  or  other  days  held 
sacred  in  the  Christian  calendar,  for  when  such 
is  the  case,  and  especially  at  faster,  the  canon 
goes  on  to  sny,  *'  the  people  prefer  the  circus  to 
the  church,"  "  populi  ad  circum  magis  quam  ml 
acclesiam   conveniunt.*'    The  popularity  which 
these     performances    still    possessed    for    the 
majority   is,   however,  clearly  attested  by  the 
fact  that  the  same  canon  enjoins  that  Christians 
shall  not  be  compelled  to  witness  them, — *'nec 
oportere  etiam  quemquam  Christianorum  cogi 
ad  haec  spectacula  "  (Mansi,  Cmc.  iv.  490).     At 
the  council  of  Aries,  A.D.  452,  Christians  were 
-  forbidden  to  take  part  in  the  performance  of 
plays,  but  nothing  is  said   about  their  being 
present  as  spectators  (Mansi,  vii.  881 ;  Hefele, 
ConcUiengesch,  ii.  2d  ()>    Leo  the  Great  says  that 
in  his  day  the  theatre  attracted  greater  throngs 
than  even  the  celebrations  at  the  festivals  of  the 
martyrs  (Serm.  84 ;  Migne,  liv.  335). 

In  the  East  the  untiring  severity  with  which 
Chrysostom  attacks  these  exhibitions  [^Opera  (ed. 
Migne),  ii.  337,  682 ;  iv.  696-7 ;  vi.  267 ;  vii* 
71,  426 ;  viii.  120,  188,  &c],  and  the  reproaches 
in  which  he  indulges,  clearly  prove  that  even 
among  the  Christian  community  the  fascinations 


of  the  theatre  were  too  stirong  for  their  religious 
principles.  At  Antioch  he  complains  that  his 
audience  brought  with  them  to  church  the 
habits  acquired  in  witnessing  these  ]>erfurmances, 
and  instead  of  laying  the  exhoi*tations  of  the 
preacher  silently  to  heart,  watched  for  oppor- 
tunities of  indulging  in  theatrical  applause 
(Operoy  ix.  227';  Neander,  der  heiL  CiirysosU  i« 
118).  In  his  first  homily  on  St.  .John  he  says 
that  many  Christians  after  •  listening  to  the 
words  of  Scripture  and  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking 
therein,  go  away  to  witness  lewd  women  **  say- 
ing obscene  things  and  representing  still  more 
obscene  actions,"  and  eHem inn te  men  indulging 
in  buffoonery  one  with  another  (^ligne,  I'atr. 
Graec,  lix.  28-9). 

Theatrical  performances  and  the  exhibitions  of 
the  circus  api)ear  to  have  been  almost  inseparably 
combineil,  and  Isidorus,  in  the  7th  century, 
indicates  the  characteristic  vice  of  each  kind  of 
performance  when  he  declares  that  Christians 
have  no  right  to  share  in  **  the  mad  excitement 
of  the  circus,  the  impurity  of  the  theatre,  the 
cruelty  of  the  amphitheatre,  the  barbarity  of  the 
arena,  and  the  luxury  of  the  play  "  (Kton,  xix. 
59 ;  Migne,  Ixxxii.  409).  So  again  Salvian, 
when  describing  the  recklessness  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Carthage  during  the  invasion  of  the 
Vandals,  says  that  "the  church  of  Carthage 
indulgcii  in  the  mad  excitement  of  the  circus  and 
the  softer  delights  of  the  theatre,  and  while  the 
victims  of  the  one  were  butchered  without  the 
city,  the  victims  of  the  other  were  debauched 
within  "  (de  Gub,  Dei,  vi.  12).  It  is  probable, 
from  other  passages  besides  the  foregoing,  that 
the  exhibition  of  gladiatorial  conHicts  was  not 
infrequent,  even  after  the  time  of  Honorius 
(Oi^DiATORS).  We  find,  for  example,  Theodoric 
the  Great  addressing  to  Maximus,  the  consul,  a 
letter  in  which  he  makes  reference  to  the  different 
modes  of  conflict  in  certain  games  which  Maxi- 
mus has  recently  been  instituting,  es]>ecially  the 
conflicts  of  men  with  wild  beasts,  and  implies 
that  the  result  is.  frequently  fatal  to  the  man. 
He  regrets  that  Maximus  should  be  under  the 
necessity  of  holding  these  games  ("quibus 
necesse  est  talia  populis  exhibere  **\  but  urges 
him  to  greater  liberality  in  rewanling  the  com- 
batants (Cassiod.  Varui«,  v.  42;  Migne,  Ixix. 
67^7). 

Among  the  collection  of  canons  from  former 
councils  made  at  the  second  council  of  Braga, 
A.D.  610,  we  find  one  forbidding  the  clergy  to  be 
present  at  certain  "  spectacula,**  such  as  it  was 
customary  to  give  on  the  occasion  of  marriage 
feasts  or  other  convivial  entertainments  ;  when 
any  such  exhibitions  were  about  to  commence 
the  clergv  were  to  withdraw  (Migne,  Patrol. 
Ixxxiv.  624). 

Where  plays- were  not  actually  immoral  in  their 
tendency,  the  fathers  of  the  church  appear  to 
have  still  held  them  to  be  open  to  objection.  The 
author  of  the  treatise  attributed  to  Cyprian  says 
that  fiithers  of  families  were  usually  represented 
in  a  ridiculous  light  (de  Sped.  c.  6 ;  Migne,  iv. 
341).  Augustine  associates  such  performances 
with  paganism,  and  says  that  the  gods  enjoined 
them  when  the  Pontifex  Maximns  would  &in 
have  forbidden  them  (de  Civit  Dei,  i.  32). 

We  find  no  traces  of  theatrical  representaUons, 
properly  so  termed,  among  the  Teutonic  race 
for  a  long  time  after  their  conversion,  not,  in 
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&ct,  until  the  institution  of  the  religioiu  plajs 
of  the  middle  agei. 


igioiu  playi 
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THEBAEA  LEGIO,  Sept.  22  (Mart.  Bed., 
Usuard.,  Adon.,  Vet.  BoaUj  Hier<m.y  Notker., 
Wand.>  [C.  H.] 

THEGLA  (Tbcla,  Teola)  (1),  Sept.  23, 
Tirgin,  "  Protomartyr  "  of  Iconium,  disciple  of 
St.  Paal,  buried  at  Seleucia  in  Isauria  (Mart. 
Bed.,  Usnard.,  Adon.,  Hieron.^  Vet,  Mom.,  Bom., 
Notker.,  Wand. ;  Boll.  Acta  S3.  Sept.  ri.  546) ; 
Sept.  24  (Basil.  Menol. ;  Menol.  Grace  Sirlet.)  ; 
Mart.  Hieron.,  followed  by  Notker,  mentions  her 
again  nnder  Feb.  22,  in  connexion  with  Nicomedia, 
and  Bede's  metrical  martyrology  assigns  her, 
if  the  same,  to  Nov.  22.  It  must  be  this  St. 
Thecla  the  martyr  in  whose  memory  Justinian 
built  a  church  at  Constantinople  near  the 
Julian  gate  (Procop.  De  Aedif.  lib.  i.  cap.  4,  ed. 
Dindorf,  p.  190),  and  whose  church  or  futpr^oif 
is  mentioned  in  the  preface  to  the  159th  Novel 
of  Justinian  (Ducange,  Cpolis.  Christ,  lib.  iv.  pp. 
104,  133,,  ed.  1729). 

(2)  Jnne  1 ;  commemorated  with  Zosimns  at 
Autioch  {Hiercn.f  Notker) ;  Dec  20  at  Gildoba 
in  Thrace  (Hiercn.). 

(8)  June  9,  martyr  in  Persia  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury with  Mariamne,  Martha,  and  Maria  (Boll. 
Acta  SS.  Jun.  ii.  173> 

(4)  Aug.  19,  martyr  with  Agapius  at  Gaza 
(Basil.  Menol.\  Menol.  OraecJ). 

(5)  Oct.  8,  virgin  martyr  with  Barbara  and 
Pelagia  (Cai.  Armen.')^  she  may  be  the  com- 
panion of  Andropelagia  at  Alexandria  on  Sept.  6 
{Menol.,  Oraec.  Sirlet.).  [C.  H.] 

THENB8,  COUNCIL  OP  (Thehitakitx 
Concilium),  a.d.  418(7).  Three  canons  pre- 
served by  Ferrandns  alone  voach  for  it.  (Mansi, 
iv.  440.)  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

THE0CTI8TU8,  Sept.  3,  monk,  "our 
father,"  companion  of  ^uthymius;  martyr 
under  Maximian  {Col.  Byzant ;  Menol.  Oraao. 
Sirlet.>  [C.  H.] 

THEODOLUS.    (Thbodoldb.] 

THEODOBA  (1),  Mar.  13 ;  commemorated 
at  Nicaea  with  Theuseta  and  others  {Mart 
Usuard.,  Adon.,  Vet.  Bom.,  Notker.). 

(2)  (Theooata),  Apr.  1,  martyr,  sister  of 
Hermes  (Usuard.,  Adon.,  VeL  Bom.,  Notker.; 
Boll.  Acta  88.  Apr.  i.  5> 

(8)  Apr.  28,  virgin  martyr  with  Didymus  at 
Alexandria  (Mart.  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Vet,  Bom., 
Notker.;  Boll.  Acta  88.  Apr.  iii.  572);  May 
27  (Basil.  Mend.) ;  Ap.  5,  May  26  (MenoL  Oraeo. 
Sirlet.);  Jan.  12  (Oal.  Byzant.).' 

(4)  Sept.  11,  confessor  at  Alexandria  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Zeno  (BasiL  Menol.*,  MenoL 
Oraec. ;  Boll.  Acta  8&  Sept.  iii.  788).     [a  H.] 

THE0D0BETU8,        THBODOBITUS. 

[Theodobus  (11)0 

THEODOBIGUS,  July  1,  confessor  at 
Beims  {Mori,  Usuard.).  [a  H.] 

THEODOBUS  (1),  Dux,  of  Euchaita, 
general  of  Lidnius,  martyr ;  commemorated  on 
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Jan.  12  (Cal.  Byzani.);  Feb.  8  (Cal.  Byzant^ 
Basil.  Menol.);  Feb.  7  (Boll.  Acti  S8.  Feb.  \i 
23);  June  8,  translatio  (Basil.  Menol.;  Mend. 
Graec.  Sirlet.).  It  was  probably  this  saint  or 
the  following  to  whom  the  church  of  St  Theo- 
dorus,  erect^  by  St.  Helena  at  Constaatinople, 
was  dedicated  (Codinus,  De  Aedif.  p.  38 ;  Ciam* 
pini,  De  AedificHs,  p.  176),  as  well  as  thai 
erected  by  Justinian  (Procop.  De  Aedif.  lib.  L 
cap.  4 ;  Ducange,  Cpolis.  Christ.  lib.  iv.  p.  132). 
There  was  likewise  at  Constantinople  m  536 1 
monastery  of  St.  Theodorus  (Mansi,  riii.  907  B> 
On  the  distinction  between  this  saint  and  the 
following  Boll.  Acta  88  Feb.  iL  23  may  be 
consulted. 

(2)  TiBO,  of  Araasia,  soldier,  megalomaitjr 
at  Heraclea,  under  Maximian;  commemorated 
on  Feb.  17  {Cal.  Byzant. ;  Basil.  Menol.;  MenoL 
Graec.);  Not. 9 {Mart  Bed., Flor.,  Usuard., Adon., 
Bom.);  under  the  same  day  Vet  Bom.  Mart 
and  Wand,  probably  mean  this  saint.  He  it 
commemorated  in  the  Gregorian  Sacrameotary 
on  Not.  9,  his  name  appearing  in  the  CoIl«ct, 
Super  Oblattt,  and  Ad  Complendum. 

(8)  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  commemorated 
on  Feb.  1,  Mar.  9  {Cal.  Ethiop.);  Dec  3(BaiiL 
Mend.) ;  Sept.  12  (Basil.  Menol. ;  Menol.  Graec ; 
Boll.  Acta  88.  Sept.  iT.  10) ;  under  Sept  2  the 
Mart.  Hieron.  probably  meanb  the  same. 

(4)  Mar.  26,  bishop  of  Pentapolis  in  libja, 
martyr ;  commemoratBd  with  the  deacon  Hiere- 
neus  or  Irenaens  and  the  readers  Serapion  and 
Ammonius  {Mart.  Usuard.,  Adon.,  VeL  Bam^ 
Notker. ;  BoiL  Acta  88  Mart.  iii.  617). 

(5)  Trtchinas,  Apr.  20,  solitary  near  Oni- 
stmtinople  (Basil.  Menol. ;  Cal.  Byzant ;  MenoL 
Graec.  Boll.  Acta  88.  Apr.  ii.  756). 

(8)  SiCBOTES,  Apr.  22,  bishop,  ''our  holy 
father"  (Basil.  Men^.;  Cal.  Byzant;  MenoL 
Graec. ;  Boll.  Acta  88.  Apr.  iii  32). 

(7)  Sanctificatdb,  May  15,  disdple  tf 
Pachomius  (Basil.  Menol. ;  Menol.  Oraec). 

(8)  July  4,  bishop  ot  Cyrene  in  the  reign  of 
IModetian,  martyr  (BasiL  Mend.;  MenoL  Gr.\ 
Mart.  Bom. ;  Boll  Acta  88  Jul.  i.  19). 

(9)  Sept.  19,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Itii 
inferred  by  the  Bollandist  Clens  (Acta  SS.  19 
Sept.  tL  55)  that  Bede,  who  records  the  day  of 
his  death,  Sept.  19,  must  have  taken  it  from  the 
calendars  of  the  church,  thus  affording  proof  of 
Theodore's  early  beatification.  The  inference  is 
not  confirmed  by  Bede's  own  martyrology.  which 
omits  him.  Theodore  does  not  occur  in  any 
of  the  early  martyrologies,  nor  in  the  Martyr- 
ologwm  Bomanus  of  1498,  Venice ;  but  it  appean 
in  those  of  1576,  1586,  and  all  later  dates. 

(10)  Martyr  at  Pergm  In  the  reign  of  A&* 
toninus ;  commemorated  Sept.  21  (Baiul.  Mend,) ; 
Apr.  19  {MenoL  Qrato.);  Sept.  20  {Mart 
Ram.), 

(11)  (Thbodoretcs,  Thbodobitub,  Thtodo 
Bicus,  TireODULUB),  presbyter  of  Antioch,  martyT 
under  Julian;  commemorated  Oct.  23  {Mart 
Usuard.,  Adon.,  Vet.  Bom.,  Bom.);  Mar.  23 
(Flor.,  Hieron.,  Notker.,  Wand- ;  Boll.  Ada  SS 
Mart,  iii  449);  Oct,  22  (Notker.';  Not.  U 
{Mend.  Graec.);  Mar.  2  (Basil,  ifaio*.);  Mar. 
29,  Apr.  10  {Hieron.).    On  the  Tariety  of  i 
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and  attempts  to  dbtingoish  them,  see  BolL  Acta 
8S.  23  Oct.  z.  32. 

(12)  Nov.  Sf  bishop  of  Ancyra  (Menol,  Qraec), 

(18)  Studita,  commemorated  on  Nov.  11 
(Basil.  Meftoi. ;  Menol,  Graec, ;  Cal,  Byzani.). 

'  (14)  Dec.  14,  commemorated  at  Antioch  with 
Drusus  and  Zoeiraus  (^Mart.  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Vet, 
£ofnt,^  « 

(15)  Graptub,  **  holy  fiither,"  commemorated 
CD  Dec.  27  with  Theophanes  poet  and  confessor, 
opponents  of  the  iconoclasts  (^Menol,  Qr!), 

(16)  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  commemo- 
rated Dec.  28  (Basil  Memd,),  \0,  H.] 

THEODOSIA,  Apr.  2,  Tirgin  martyr  under 
Diocletian,  at  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia  (^Mart, 
Usnard.,  Adon.,  Vet,  Som.f  Notker;  Haj  29, 
CaL  Hyxant.), 

THEODOSIUS  (1),  Jan.  11,  Coenobiareha, 
^holj  father,"  dr.  485  (Cb/.  ByzeuU,), 

(S)  Emperor,  commemorated  on  Jan.  18  and 
March  2  {Cal,  EtMop,). 

(S)  Patriarch  of  Alezandrill,  Jane  22  (Cal, 
£Utbp.). 

(4)  (Thbodotitts),  Oct.  25,  martyr  at  Rome 
with  Lncins,  Marcus,  Petms;  commemorated 
on  the  Via  Salaria  (JUart,  Bed.,  Usuard.,  Adon.). 

[C.  H.) 

THEODOTA  (IX  July  8,  martyr  with  Theo- 

dotna  under  Trajan  (Basil,  ifsno^ ;  MenoL  Qra/eo, 

Sirlet.). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Nicaea  with  her  three  children 
under  Diocletian;  commemorated  on  Aug.  2 
(Mart,  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Vet,  Bont,,  Notker.); 
July  29  {Cal,  By»ant,) ;  t)ec.  22  (Basil.  Menoi,), 
It  is  probably  this  Theodota  to  whom  a  church 
was  dedicated  in  the  Hebdomon  suburb  of  Con- 

*  fttantinople    (Procop.  de  Aedif.  lib.  i.   cap.  4, 
p.  190,  ed.  Dindorf. ;  Du  Cange,  Cpolia,  Christ, 
.  lib.  iv.  p.  105). 

(3)  Of  Pontus,  martyr  under  Alexander 
Sevems,  commemorated  with  the  presbyter 
Socrates  on  Oct.  23  (BasiL  Meniol.)\  Oct.  21 
(Menol,  Graec.),  [a  H.] 

THEODOTION  (1),  Jan.  24,  of  the  city  of 
Cleopatris,  martyr  with  Paulus  and  Pansirins 
under  Diocletian  (Basil.  Menoi. ;  (Jai,  Byzani.}, 

(2)  June  20,  martyr  in  Galatia  (Cal,  Armen,), 
probably  the  same  as  Thbodobub  (12).  The  Cal, 
Armen,  places  a  Theodotion  under  Oct.  22  also. 

[C.  H.j 

THEODOTIUS,  Oct  25.  [Thbodosius  (3).] 

THEODOTUS  (1),  Jan.  4,  martyr  with 
Aquilmns  and  others  in  Africa  (Mart  Usuard., 
▲don.,  Bfieron,^  Notker,  Bom,). 

(2)  Of  Cyrinia  in  Cyprus,  confessor  under 
Liciidns;  commemorated  on  Jan.  17  {Cal. 
Byzani,);  Jan.  19,  Mar.  2  (Basil.  Menol,); 
Jan.  19,  May  6  (Menol,  Qraec) ;  May  6  (Mart. 
Bom, ;  Boll.  Acta  88,  Mai.  ii.  105).  It  may 
hare  been  this  Theodotus  or  the  next  in  whose 
honour  there  was  a  monastery  at  Constantinople 
in  536  (Mansi,  yiii.  906  E). 

(5)  Martyr  under  Maximian  with  Maximus 
and  Asclepiodote  or  Asclepiodotus,  commemo- 
rated on  Fel>.  19  and  Sept.  15  (Basil.  Mend,) ; 
Sept.  16  (Menol,  Oraeo.  Sirlet.). 

CHBinr.  ▲KTtf— YOU  XL  ^ 
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(4)  June  7.    [Thbodorus  (12>] 

(5)  Jun.  19,  martyr  at  Antioch  (Mart,  Syr.), 

(6)  July  3,  martyr  with  Theodota  under 
Trajan  (Basil.  Menol. ;  Menol,  Qraec. ;  Boll. 
Acta  88,  Jul.  i.  634). 

(7)  Nov.  2,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  physician 
(Mart,  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Vet,  Bom,,  Bom.). 

(8)  Not.  3,  companion  of  Theodorus  of  An- 
cyra  {Menol,  Qraec.), 

(9)  Not.  14,  martyr  with  Demetrius,  pres- 
byters, at  Perinthus  (Mart.  Syr.), 

(10)  Not.  14,  martyr  with  Clf'mentinus  and 
Philominus  at  Heraclea  (Mart,  Usuard.,  Aden., 
Wand.,  Bom.).  [C.  H.] 

THEODULA,  Jan.  18,  of  Anazarbus,  martyr 
under  Diocletian  (Basil.  Mend.  \  Cal.  Byzant.); 
Feb.  5  (Boll.  Acta  8S.  Feb.  i.  657).  [0.  H.] 

THEODULUB  (1),  Jan.  14,  monk  of  Sinai, 
son  of  Nilus  (BasiL  Mend,;  Cal,  Byzant,; 
Menol,  Qraeo,  Sirlet. ;  Boll.  Acta  S8,  Jan.  i. 
967). 

(2)  Mar.  23,  presbyter  of  Antioch  [Theo- 
D0RU8  (11)]. 

(8)  Apr.  4^  reader,  martyr  with  the  deacon 
AgathopQs  at  Thessalonica,  under  Maximian  (Syr, 
Mart, ;  Basil.  Mend, ;  Mart,  ffiercn,,  Mart, 
Notker.,  Mart,  Bom.) ;  Apr.  5  (Cal,  Byzant.). 

(4)  May  2,  martyr  with  his  brothers  and 
their  mother  Zoe,  slsTes  in  Italy,  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian  (Basil.  Mend,;  Mend.  Qraec.;  Mart,. 
Bom.). 

(6)  May  3,  presbyter  at  Rome,  martyr  under 
Trajan  with  bishop  Alexander  and  the  presbyter 
ETentius  (Mart.  Bed.,  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Vet.  Bom.,, 
ffieron.,  Notker,  Wand.,  Bom.), 

(8)  Jun.  18,  martyr  in  Phoenicia,  companion 
of  Leontius  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian  (Basil.. 
Menol, ;  Mend,  Qraec. ;  Mart  Bom.), 

(7)  July  26,  martyr  at  Rome,  commemorated 
with  Symphronius  and  Olympius  (Mart.  Usuard., 
Adon.,  Vet,  Bom.);  July  26,  Oct.  31  (Mart, 
Bom.);  translatio,  Dec.  4  on  Via  Latina  (Vett 
Bom,,  Adon.). 

(8)  Sept.  12,  martyr  under  Julian  commemo-- 
rated   with   Macedonius  and  Tatianus  (Mend. 
Qraec. ;  Mart.  Bom.). 

(9)  Dec  23,  martyr  with  Satuminus  and 
eight  others  in  Crete  in  the  reign  of  Decius 
(Basil.  MenoL ;  Mart.  Bom,).  [C.  H. ) 

THEOGENES  (1),  Jan.  3,  martyr  in  the 
Hellespont  under  Liciniua,  commemorated  with 
Cyricus    and    Primus  (Mart   'Flor.,    Usuard.,. 
Bieron.,  Bom,;    Boll.  Acta  SS  Jan.  i.   133); 
Jan.  4  (Notker.). 

(2)  Jan.  26,  martyr  with  thirty-eix  others 
(Mart,  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Vet,  Bom,,  ffieron.,  Bom.,. 
Notker. ;  Boll.  Acta  88.  Jan.  ii.  718).    [C.  H.] 

THEOONES,  Aug.  21,  martyr  with  his 
mother  Bassa  and  brothers  Agapius  and  Pistna 
in  the  reign  of  Maximian  (Basil.  Mend. ;  Mend. 
Qraeo,  Sirlet. ;  Mart  Bom.),  [C.  H.] 

THEONAS  (1),  Aug.  23,  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria (Mart.  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Vet,  Bom.,  Bom. ; 
Boll.  Acta  8&  Aug.  4^  579);  Dec.   28  (Cal. 
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(8)  Jan.  4,  martTT  with  Theopemptni  in 
Ciltcia  under  Diocletian  (Basil.  Meiiol.) ;  Jan.  3 
or  4  (if«no/.  Qraec  Sirlet.);  Jan.  8  {Mart, 
Bom.'^  Boll.  Acta  S8,  Jan.  i.  127);  Jan.  5 
(Daniel,  Cod.  Liturg.  W.  250);  Jan.  5,  called 
Thomas  (Col.  ByzcKd.\  [C.  H.] 

THEONILLA,  Oct.  29,  martyr  in  Cilida 
under  Diocletian  (BastL  Menot,).  [C.  H.] 

THEOFEMFTUB.     (TBaoNAfl  (2).] 

THEOPHANES,  hegnmenns,  confessor  for 
images  under  Leo  ArmennB,  commemorated  on 
Mar.  12  (Basil  Jfmo/.;  Cal,  Byxcmi,\  Mart, 
Bom,;  Boll.  Acta  S8,  Mar.  ii.  213);  Oct.  11 
{Col.  Byzant,).    See  also  under  Thkodobi»(15). 

THEOPHANIA.    [Kpiphakt.] 

THEOPHILUS  (1),  JuwiOB,  Jan.  30,  martyr 
under  the  Mahometans  in  the  time  of  Coastan- 
tine  Copronymns  (Basil.  Menol. ;  Col,  Bytant,). 

(5)  ScnoLAsncus,  Feh.  6,  martyr  at  Onesarea 
in  Cappadocia  with  Dorothea  {Mart,  Usnard., 
Adon.,  Vet.  JSom.,  HUtr&tL^  B<mu), 

(8)  June  26,  bishop,  martyr  with  Philip  and 
others  at  Laodicaa  (8yr.  Mkri.)\  July  28 
(ifMron.,  Kotker.). 

(4)  July  23,  martyr  with  Trophimus  under 
Diocletian  (Basil.  Metiol. ;  MetuU,  Graae,  Sirlet ; 
Mart,  Bom,), 

(6)  Sept.  8,  martyr  at  Alexandria  with 
Ammon,  Neotherius  ai^d  others  (Mart.  Usuard. ; 
Mart.  Bom.). 

(6)  Oct.  2,  monk,  oo&f^ssor  under  Leo  Isaurns, 
(Basil.  Menoi. ;  MaH.  Bom, ;  Boll.  Acta  83. 
Oct.  i.  492) ;  OcL  2  and  10  {Mmol.  Or,). 

(7)  Oct.  13,  bishop  of  Antioch  {Mart, 
Usuard.,  Adon.,  Vet.  Bain.^  Notker,  Bom, ;  BolL 
Acta  SS.,  Oct.  Ti.  108). 

(8)  Oct.  14,  patriarch  of  Alexandria  {CaL 
EViwp,). 

(9)  Not.  3,  martyr  at  Caesarea  in  Oappadooia 
with  Germanus  and  others  {Mart.  Syr, ;  Mart, 
Usuard.,  Adon.,  Vet  Bom,,  Bieron,,  Wand., 
Bom.) ;  Not.  12  {Hienm,). 

(10)  Dec.  20,  martyr  at  Alexandria  (MarL 
Usuard.,  Aden.,  Vet.  Bom,,  Bom,). 

(11)  Dec.  28,  deacon,  martyr  under  Maximian. 
(Basil.  Menol,),  [a  H.] 

THEOPISTE  (Thwwpib),  martyr  with  her 
husband  Eustathius  and  her  sons  Agapius  and 
Theopistus  or  Theospes,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  ; 
commemorated  Sept.  20  (Basil.  Menol. ;  Menol. 
Oraec.  Sirlet.;  Mart  Bom,);  Not.  2  under 
Hadrian  {Mart,  Usuard.).  [C.  H.] 

THEOPREPIUS,  Aug.   32,  martyr,  com- 
.panion  of  Agathonicua  (Basil.  Mmol,\  Memd, 
Qraec  Sirlet.).  [C.  H.] 

THE0TE(7NTJS,  commemorated  on  Oct.  4 
^{Syr,  MaH.),  [C.  H.] 


THE0TICU8,  Mar.  8,  martyr  with 
at  Antinous  {Mart,  Usuard. ;  Mart  Bom.), 

[C.H.] 

THEOnMUS,  Not.  5,  martyr,  companion 
-of  Domninus  under  Maximln  (dsjiI.  Menol. ; 
Mart  Bom.y  [G.  H.] 
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THEOTOKION  {0toT6Kiov).  A  troparium 
or  sticheron  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Uary, 
of  fVequent  occurrence  in  the  sacred  ofiioes  of  the 
Oreek  Church,  into  which  it  ia  stated  to  hsTe 
been  introduced  mft«r  the  oondemnation  of  the 
Nestorian  heresy.  Its  occurrence  is  sometimes 
indicated  by  the  marginal  mark  $,     [F.  L  W.] 

THERAFEUTAE.  The  ascetics  menticii«l 
under  the  name  of  9cpa»«vral  by  Philo  {de  VUa 
Contempt,  c  4)  were  (it  can  scarcely  be  doabteif) 
a  derelopment  of  the  same  tendency  of  Jewish 
thought  which  in  Palestine  produced  the 
Esseaes  [Dicr.  OF  THE  BiBLB,  i.  588].  Thefe 
would  be  no  need  to  notioe  them  in  a  vork  on 
Christian  Antiquities,  were  it  not  that  Eusebini 
{ff.  £.  ii.  17)  takes  them  to  hare  been  a  Chris- 
tian sect  which  retained  some  Jewish  customi. 
The  supposition,  howoTer,  that  a  ChrisUsn  sect 
could  haTe  been  foctned  in  Egypt  before  the 
time  when  Philo  wrote  his  treatise  is  destitute 
of  all  probability,  and  his  language  in  no  vsy 
faTours  the  supposition.  [C,] 

TH£RI8tBlTil  C^fvrper).  Adxessorreil 
for  female  use,  specially  adapted,  as  the  naae 
shews,  for  sunnter  Wf«r.  The  Greek  word 
occurs  seTeral  times  in  the  LXX  (Gen.  xxir.  66, 
xxxTiii.  14,  19 ;  Cant.  ▼.  8 ;  Isa.  iu.  23),  in  sU 
cases  for  one  of  the  two  Hebrew  words  ^(V^> 

TTX.      In  Gen.   xxx^li.  14,  Isa.  iii.  23,  the 

Vulgate  reproduces  the  Greek  wonl.  See  Jerome 
{Comm.  in  lea,  1.  c.),  whose  remarks  are  also  died 
by  Isidore  {Btym,  six.  45.  6;  Patrol,  Ixxxiii. 
692>  [R.  S.] 

THE88AL0KK1A,  COUNCILS  OF 
(Thbbalonioensa  Cokcilul),  A.D.  64i^-M. 
Two  seem  to  haTe  been  heid  in  eonseeutiTe  ysan 
by  Paul,  its  MonotheUte  bishop— one  for  ooa>* 
firming  his  heretical  doctrines  which  he  thto 
embodied  in  a  letter  to  be  sint  to  pope  Martin, 
the  other  for  dealing  with  the  reply  made  to 
him  by  that  pope.  (Mansi,  x.  785^  VAri  it 
v^rif.  Us  Dates,  i.  155.)  [E.  S.  FfJ 

THEUSETA,  Mar.  13,  martyr  at  Nicsea, 
commemorated  with  Hcrris  and  others  {Mart 
Usuard.,  Adon^  Kotiter»,  Mieron,,  Bom,). 

THEVE8TIKE,<X)IJNCIL  of  (Thbyes- 
TiNUJi  CoNGiUUx),  ▲.!>.  362,  held  by  the 
Donatists,  whom  tlra  emperor  Julian  had  givKi 
leaTe  to  return,  at  which  E^imosus,  bishop  of 
that  place,  pretested  in  Tain  against  their  ex- 
cesses.   (Mansi,  Iii.  374.)  [£.  &  Ft] 

THEVIS,  COUNCIL  OF  (TmrnmHrtE 
Concilium),  a.d.538,  when  ten  btsheps  uoir 
Nierses,  catholioos  of  the  Armenians,  rejected 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  declared  for  the 
Monophysite  doctrine,  thereby  separating  then* 
selTes  from  the  churdi  (Mansi,  Tiii.  871).  Maosi 
(ix.  771)  reports  a  seoond  council,  vhich,  how- 
ever, he  miscalls,  at  this  place,  where  the  addi- 
tion to  the  Trisagion — Qui  cmdfxMi  es  pro  flo£«i 
-^was  confirmed,  ▲.D.  562.  The  anUHiri  ^ 
UArt  de  v&if.  lea  Dates  report  a  cooncU  at 
another  place  in  Armenia,  call^  TIben,  tea  jesn 
before,  confirming  all  that  had  been  done  by 
Nierses  and  the  ten  bishops  of  the  first  council. 

(u  152.)  [E.  s.  rq 
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THOMAS,  ST»,  Apootlb,  Lbgekd  •  and 
Festivals  of.  1.  Legend^  ^c — ^As  the  name 
Thomas  is  merely  the  Aramaean  woi-d  for  a 
twin,  with  a  Grecized  termination,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  apostle  must  also  have  ht&d  a  personal 
name.  This  is  given  as  Judas,  e.  g,  by  Eusebias 
{Hiai,  Scdet,  I  13),  the  Acts  of  Thomas,  the 
Ihctrine  of  iKe  Apostles  (in  Cureton's  AndenU 
SyrioG  Ikxumtnts),  &G.  Supposing  this  to  be 
correct,  it  would  be  very  natural  that  with  two 
other  Apostles  of  the  name  Judas,  advantage 
should  thus  be  taken  of  a  conyenient  means  of 
distinction. 

Who  the  other  twin  was  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  guess.  From  the  fact  that  St. 
Thomas  is  always  coupled  with  St.  Matthew  in 
the  lists  of  the  Apostles  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
it  has  be^n  argued  that  St.  Matthew  was  the 
other  brother.  Again,  two  Paris  MSS.  cited  by 
Cotelier  {Apost  Const,  lib.  ii.  63,  note)  speak  of 
St  Thomas  and  his  sister  Lysia,  and  add  that 
Antioch  was  the  native  place  of  the  Apostle.  It 
has  been  argued  by  Thilo  {Acta  S.  Thomae^  p.  95) 
that  the  author  of  the  apocryphal  Acts  identi- 
fied Thomas  with  Judas  the  brother  of  the  Lord. 
Here  we  might  cite  the  curious  remark  of 
Isidore,  that  Thomas  was  <^  juxta  Latinam  lin- 
guam  Christ!  geminus  ac  similis  Salvatori " 
(de  Ortu  et  Obitu  Patrum,  c  74;  Patrol,  bcuiii. 
152). 

Save  the  mention  of  Thomas  in  the  lists  of  the 
Apostles,  the  only  allusions  to  him  in  the  New 
Testament  ar^  to  be  found  in  John  xi.  16; 
ziv.  5 ;  xz.  25  sqq. 

The  general  tenoar  of  early  tradition  connects 
him  with  Edesea  and  with  Parthiib  (Eusebius, 
ffisL  Eccks.  i.  13;  iii.  1  [cited  from  Origen]; 
Socrates,  Hist.  JSooles.  i.  19).  Chrysostom  (Horn. 
m  I/eb,  26,  §  2 ;  vol.  zii.  338,  ed.  Gaume)  speaks 
of  the  graves  of  Peter,  Paul,  John,  and  Thomas, 
as  being  those  whoso  locality  was  known,  though 
he  does  not  specify  them.  That,  according  to 
the  current  tradition,  St.  Thomas  was  interred 
at  Edessa  may  be  inferred  from  Socrates  {Hist. 
Eccles.  iv.  18,  cf.  Sozomen,  Hist.  Ecdes.  vi.  18), 
who  speaks  of  the  splendid  memorial  church 
there  (fuiprvputf).  Some  authorities  also  .give 
India  as  the  scene  of  the  Apostle's  labours 
(Greg.  Kaz.  Orat.  xxziii.  1 1 ;  Patrol.  Or.  xxxvi. 
27).  Sophronius,  in  an  Appendix  to  the  i>9  Viris 
Itiusiribus  of  Jerome  (vol.  ii.  958),  says  that  St. 
Thomas  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  *'  Parthians, 
Medes,  Persians,  Carmanians,  Hyrcanians,  Bao- 
trians,  and  Magians,*'  and  that  he  died  at 
Calamina  in  India.  The  story  of  the  Apostle's 
work  in  India  also  forms  the  basis  of  the  Acts  of 
Thomas,  already  referred  to. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  how  we  are  to  inter- 
pret the  name  India.  The  word  is  doubtless 
often  used  in  a  somewhat  vague  way,  and  there 
are  i^rounds  for  believing  the  India  of  the  Acts 
ot  Thomas  to  be  Arachosia  and  the  neighbouring 
regions,  lying  westward  of  the  Indus  (see  DiOT. 
OF  Christian  BioaRAPiir,  Vol.  I.  p.  23).  On 
the  other  hand,  we  find  traditions  associating 
the  name  of  St.  Thomas  with  the  extreme  south 
of  India.  When  the  Portuguese  expeditions 
under  Vasco  de  Gama  and  Pedro  de  Cabral 
•acoeeded  in  reaching  India,  they  found  there 
(firist  apparently  in  A.D.  1500)  Christians, 
belonging  to  a  fully  developed  and  obviously 
Tery  ancient  church. 
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These   CHiristians    claimed    the    apostle    St. 
Thomas  as  their  founder,   and,  still  surviving 
as  a  distinct  church,  are  ordinarily  known  as 
«*  Christians    of   St.    Thomas."      The    district 
occupied  by  these  people  was  part  of  Malabar, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  southern  extremitv  of 
India,  between  the  ninth  and  twelfth  parallels 
of  north  latitude.     With  their  hbtory  generally 
we  have. nothing  to  do  here,  but  a  brief  notice 
may  be  bestowed  on  the  legend  connecting  them 
with  the  apostle.    fOn  the  subject  generally, 
see  Assemani,  Bibl.  Or.  vol.  iii.  part  2,  pp.  435 
sqq. ;    La  Croze,  Hisioirc  du  Christianisme  dcs 
Indes;  Howard,  The  Christians  of  8L  Thomtis^ 
and  their  Liturgies,"]    It  would  of  course  be  rash 
to  claim  the  legend  as  authentic  history  ;  it  is, 
perhaps,  none  the  less  rash  to  maintun  its  certain 
groundlessness,  but  this  latter  form  of  rashness, 
it   would   appear,  has  seemed  more  justiHable 
than  the  former.    We  pass  over  as  inconclusive 
from  the  vagueness  of  the  word  India,  the  story 
of  Pantaenus's  journey  thither  (Eusebius,  Hist, 
£coU'S,  V.  10);  and  the  alleged  presence  of  a 
**  Metropolitan  of  Persia  and  the  great  India," 
among  the  signatories  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea.* 
We  come  to  something  undoubted,  however, 
in  the  narrative  of  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  whc 
visited  India  in  the  6th  century,  and  tells  us, 
^  In  the  island  of  Ceylon  QTarpofiarfi)  in  further 
(iffwripok)  India,   where  the  Indian  Ocean   is, 
there    is  a  church   of   Christians,   with    both 
clergymen  and  believers.    In  Malabar  (MoAc), 
in  like  manner,  where  the  pepper  grows  .... 
and  in  the  place  called  Calliana,  there  is  also  a 
bishop,  ord^ned  and  sent  from  Persia"  (Topo- 
graphia  ChristianOy  lib.  iii. ;  PatroL  Or.  Ixxxviii. 
169;  cf.  lib.  xi.  ib.  446).    In  the  9th  century 
Sigbelm  and    Aethelstan    were  sent    by   king 
Alfred  with  alms  to  Rome,  and  thence  to  India^ 
^  to  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Bartholomew  "  {Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle,  sub  anno  A.D.  883,  p.  152,  ed. 
Thorpe;  William  of  Malme^burv,  lib.  ii.  122). 
The  latter  chronicler  speaks  of  the  envoy  as 
Sigelin,  bishop  of  Sherborne.      Again,  in   the 
13th  century,  Marco  Polo  visited  the  place  in 
Southerh  India,  where  St.  Thomas  was  said  to 
have  been  martyred  (lib.  iii.  cc.  17, 18) ;  and  see 
I  Col.  Yule's  notes,  vol.  ii.  342,  ed.  2> 

The  existence,  then,  of  these  ^'Christians  of 
St.  Thomas,"  can  be  traced  back  detinitely  to 
the  6th  oentury,  and  we  have  references  of  a 
still  earlier  date,  which,  however,  do  not  neces- 
sarily apply.  Thotie  who  reject  the  tradition 
of  the  apostle's  labours  in  India  ascribe 
the  foundation  of  the  Malabar  church  to  one 
Thomas  Cana,  who,  in  any  case,  bore  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  history  of  this  distant 
branch  ot  the  church.  His  dat^e  and  nation- 
ality, however,  are  much  disputed,  for  while 
one  account  makes  him  an  Armenian,  and 
places  him  at  any  rate  before  the  sixth  cen- 
tury (La  Croze,  p.  46),  othera  («.  g.  Assemani, 
op.  cit.  p.  444)  think  Armenian  an  error  for 
Aramaean,  and  fix  the  date  at  the  end  of  the 
8th  century,  when  he  was  sent  out  by  the 
Nestorian  patriarch.    If  this  latter  date  could 

•  The  reference  to  a  mention  of  India  seems  altogether 
a  mistake ;  and  even  as  rqpuds  Persia  there  aeenm  good 
reason  for  thinking  that  there  has  teen  some  confusion 
between  the  name  of  the  country  and  Persa  the  name  of 
a  place  (Pitra,  Sj^ieikgium  SolasMnse,  1.  633,  note). 
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be  considered  as  proved,  then  whatever  share 
this  later  Thomas  may  have  had  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Malabar  church,  he  clearly  oould 
not  have  been  the  founder,**  since  the  testimony 
of  Cosmas  shews  that  Christianity  was  existing 
in  Malabar  more  than  two  centuries  before  his 
time.  In  this  uncertainty  we  must  leave  the 
matter,  merely  observinjc  that  if  it  be  proved* 
that  the  word  India  in  the  apocryphal  Acts  is 
used  in  a  different  sense  &om  that  in  which  we 
now  use  the  word,  still  this  only  touches  the 
main  question  to  the  same  extent  as  if  the  Acts 
bad  called  the  resion,  e.g.  Parthia,  in  which  case 
•%e  should  have  had  two  distinct  claimants,  not 
necessarily  altogether  antagonistic. 

We  conclude  this  part  of  onr  subject  by  re- 
marking that  the  common  form  of  the  story  as 
to  the  apostle's  remains  describes  them  as  trans- 
lated from  India  to  Edessa,  where  they  were 
buried  (Mart.  Rom,,  Usuard,  Bede).  The  first 
named  Martyrology  speaks  also  of  a  later  trans- 
lation thence  to  Orthona  in  Apulia. 

It  may  further  be  noted  that  whereas  writers 
who  refer  to  the  manner  of  St.  Thomiis's  death 
at  all,  invariably  speak  of  it  as  a  violent  one, 
Clement  of  Alexandria  cites  Heracleon  the 
Gnostic  to  the  effect  that  Thomas  was  one  of 
those  who  died  a  natural  death  (Strom,  iv.  9). 
.  2.  FettkaU. — It  seems  probable  that  the  ob- 
servance of  a  festival  of  Stt  Thomas  first  arose  in 
the  East  and  thence  passed  to  the  West.  Perhaps 
the  earliest  testimony  to  which  we  can  refer  is 
a  Homily,  cited  as  Chrysostom's  by  two  early 
councils,  but  which  editors  have  long  decided 
not  to  be  his,  from  the  marked  inferiority 
of  style  (vol.  viii.  624,  m  Spm-iis).  Still 
Tillemont's  arguments,  to  which  Montfaucon 
assents  as  at  any  rate  probable,  tend  to  shew 
that  it  would  hnve  been  delivei«d  at  Edessa  in 
▲.D.  402.  The  Homily  is  evidently  delivered 
before  the  tomb  of  the  Apostle  (yipwm  icol 
v4oi  'Kpoffirhrrofx4v  irov  r^  rwp^)y  and  is  distinct 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  festival  (cf.  also 
Socrates,  l.c  ;  Sozomen,  l.c.).  The  two  historians 
speak  of  the  splendid  church  of  St.  Thomas  at 
Edessa  and  of  the  emperor  Valens's  visit  to  it. 
The  author  of  the  life  of  St.  Ephrem  (ob.  circ. 
A.D.  373)  tells  a  story  of  the  healing  of  a  para- 
lytic before  the  doors  of  this  church  (As^temnni, 
Bibl.  Or.  i.  49).  About  twenty  years  after  St. 
Ephrem's  death  (year  of  Greeks  705  =  A.D.  394), 
there  took  place,  according  to  the  Edessene  Chro- ' 
nicle,  the  translation  of  the  coffin  of  St.  Thomas 
to  the  church  dedicated  to  him  in  Edessa.  The 
dny  is  specified  as  August  22  (op.  cit.  p.  399  ;  cf. 
also  p.  403,  where  the  prefect  Anatoli  us  is  said 
to  have  made  a  silver  coffin  for  the  apostle's 
remains).  The  celebration  of  the  festiral  in 
Edessa  is  dwelt  on  by  Gregory  of  Tours  (<fa  Gloria 
Martyrum,  i.  81 ;  Patrol.  Ixxi.  733).  By  him 
it  is  said  to  happen  "  mense  quinto."  If  this  is 
taken  according  to  Western  reckoning,  the  5th 
month  would  be  July,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  on 
July  3  is  a  commemoration  of  the  translation 


to  No  weight  at  all  need  be  given  to  the  claim  on 
behalf  of  the  Thomas,  mentioned  by  Theodoret  (Satret. 
I^.  Camp  i  26 ;  Patrol.  Gr.  Ixzxil.  380),  as  one  of  the 
three  missiunury  ilisdples  sent  ont  by  Manes.  India  being 
atisiKnevl  as  his  pruvinoe.  It  is  a  safflclent  answer  to 
Bay  that  no  trace  of  Manichaeism  was  seen,  when  the 
Malabar  Cairiatlans  became  known  to  the  outer  world. 
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In  the  Western  church.  Rninart,  however  (ncL 
m  loc.%  appears  to  refer  the  5th  to  the  Syriac 
reckoning,  so  that  counting  from  November,  the 
5th  month  would  be  March.  We  shall  presently 
mention  a  commemoration  of  the  Apostle  in  this 
month  in  the  East. 

The  earliest  definite  reference  to  a  festival  other 
than  the  local  Edessene  one,  carries  as  back  t« 
the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  Theodoret 
(Graec  Aff.  Cur.,  Serm.  8 ;  Patrol.  Gr.  Ixxxiii. 
1033)  speaks  of  the  change  of  the  old  festiraU 
of  the  heathen  gods,  into  those  of  Peter  ami 
Paul  and  Thomas  (the  only  three  apostles  men- 
tioned), and  other  saints. 

As  regards  the  West,  the  earliest  reference  to 
the  cuftua  of  St.  Thomas  in  any  way  isf  so  fiir 
as  we  are  aware,  to  be  found  in  a  sermon  of 
Gaudentius  (bishop  of  Brescia  at  the  beginning 
of  the  5th  century),  on  the  occasion  of  the 
dedication  of  a  church  (hcuSi^'id  condlii  Sm"' 
tomm).  The  good  bishop  claims  to  have  acquired 
for  this  church  relics  of  St.  Thomas  and  three 
other  sainU  (&Tm.  17 ;  Patol.  xx.  959). 

It  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  the  festival  of 
St.  Thomas  was  but  gradually,  and  not  till  a 
comparatively  late  date,  recognized  in  the 
churches  of  the  West.  Thix  may  be  inferred 
from  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  it  in  e.  g, 
the  ancient  Kalendarium  Carthagmense.,  the 
Roman  Calendar  of  Fronto,  the  Leonine  Sacra- 
mentary,  and  some  forms  of  the  Gregorian* 
Sacram'entary  (e.  g.  Odd.  Reg.  Sueo.^  CaUnsis), 
Mabillon*s  Lectionarium  Luxovienie,  the  Gothico- 
Gallic  Missal,  the  Orationale  Gotkktm,  &c,  re- 
presenting North  Africa,  Rome,  Gaul,  and  Spain. 

It  is  fotmd,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  Gelasian 
and  in  some  forms  of  the  Gregorian  Sacramen- 
taries,  the  Mozarabic  Missal  and  Breviary,  the 
Martyrologiwn  Hieronymi,  &c  In  these  St. 
Thomas  is  commemorated  on  December  21, 
the  commemoration  being  undoubtedly  of  the 
martyrdom,  though,  as  we  shall  see.  In  some 
cases  it  has  been  referred  to  the  supposed  trshs* 
lation  of  the  Apostle's  remains  from  India  to 
Edessa. 

In  the  last  named  of  the  above  cited  aotho- 
rities,  besides  the  main  Western  festival  on 
December  21,  several  other  commemoi'stions  are 
given.  As  regards  this  chief  festival,  it  may  be 
noted  that  while  the  reference  to  it  in  the  list 
of  festivals  of  Apostles,  whidi  forms  a  pro1ogn« 
to  the  Martyrology,  speaks  of  it  as  **  natalis 
Thomae  Apostoli  qui  passns  est  in  India  "  (Palbvi. 
XXX.  451),  the  notice  in  the  ordinary  course  ot 
the  Calendar  gives  **  in  Mesopotajnia,  natali«  et 
translatio  sancti  Thomae  Apostoli  qui  transbtm 
est  ab  India,  cnjus  passio  ibidem  celebretur" 
(ih.  501).  We  further  have  on  December  2:8, 
'*  in  Edessa,  translatio  corporis  S.  Thomae 
Apostoli ; "  on  February  9,  "  depositio  ThMnae," 
if  this  be  the  Apostle  (j&.  457);  on  May  9,  a 
commemoration  of  SS.  John,  Andrew,  and 
Thomas,  at  Milan,  in  the  ^  basilica  ad  portara^ 
Romanam  **  (j&.  471) ;  on  Jane  3,  a  ft^tival  of 
the  << natalis"  (ib.  476);  and  on  July  3,  ''m 
Edessa  .  .  .  natalis  et  translatio  corports  S. 
Thomae  Apostoli  ..."  (9».  479). 

•  In  the  other  documents  cited,  December  21  is 
the  NataUs  in  the  Gelasian  and  Gr^oriaa  Sacn- 

•  Menard  gives  the  masa  for  the  day,  but  ^omUbs  f«b 
tt  In  brackets  (:LUwrgg.  LaU.  li.  SM). 
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mentaries,  the  martyrology  of  Bede,  &c.  So,  for 
instance,  we  have  in  the  metrical  martyrology  of 
Bede  (^Patrol,  xciv.  606), 

"  Bis  Mnis  caeliim  ooepit  ooneoeoderB  Tbomas." 

The  metrical  martyrology  of  Wandalhert,  howerer 
(Patrol,  czzi.  622),  refers  the  day  to  the  trans- 
latioD, 

*■  TnuMlaH  Thomae  eelefaret  dnodeiras  honorem,* 

and  the  martyrology  of  Usanrd  has  in  one  MS. 
(Cod.  Lucensis)  the  translation,  and  in  another 
(Cod.  Corbeiensis),  the  two  commemorations 
combined.  The  true  text,  however,  of  this 
last  martyrology  certainly  gives  Natalis,  '  The 
day  really  associated  with  the  tmnslation  in 
the  Western  church  is  July  3  (so  Mart.  Bum., 
Bede,  Usuard,  Mart.  Hier.\  and  occasionally  the 
two  commemorations  have  flowed  together. 

In  the  Greek  church,  the  day  on  which  St. 
Thomas  is  commemorated  is  October  6.  Thus 
e.  g.  in  the  metrical  Spftmnerides  prefixed  by 
Papebroch  to  the  Acta  Sanctorum  fur  May,  the 
notice  for  the  day  is  Hovpaffiy  ohrdffBii  BwfAos 
ftoKpoXaw  (p  lierp  {Acta  Sanct^/nun ;  May,  vol.  i. 
p.  zlvii.).  It  may  be  noted  further  that  the  first 
Sunday  after  Easter  is,  in  the  Qreek  church, 
known  as  the  Sunday  of  St.  Thomas,  from  the 
subject  of  the  gospel.  This,  however,  is  not 
strictly  to  be  called  a  commemoration.  In  the 
PerUecostariqn  the  title  of  the  day  is  given  in 
full,  as  Kvpuu^  rov  irrl'raa'xti  ^oi  ^  ^Xi^tris 
Tov  kyiov  ianer6Kov  Sw/iio,  writ  short  in  the 
Stfnaxarion  as  Kvpuuc^  rov  BctfjuL  The  same 
gospel  is  used  both  on  this  day  and  on  October 
6,  St.  John  XX.  19-31. 

In  the  calendars  of  the  Armenian  church 
given  by  Assemani  {BSd.  Or.  vol.  ilL  part  1,  pp. 
645  sqq.),  March  31  is  given  in  both  as  a  com- 
memoration of  the  ^  unbelief  of  Thomas ;" 
August  22  commemorates  **  Thomas  the 
Apostle,"  with  a  reference  to  India  in  the  case 
ot  one  of  them ;  and  on  October  6  is  yet  another 
commemoration,  but  in  one  calendar  only. 

In  the  calendars  of  the  Alexandrian  and 
Ethiopic  churches,  given  by  Ludolf,  is  a  com- 
memoration of  St.  Thomas  by  the  former  church 
on  September  9  (ad  Hist.  Aeth.  Comm.  p.  391), 
by  the  latter  church  on  October  6,  with  the 
noU  <<  apostle  of  IndU "  (i&.  p.  394),  and  by 
both  churches  on  May  21  (fi.  p.  417). 

3.  Apocryphal  Literature.  —  An  apocryphal 
gospel,  betfing  the  name  of  St.  Thomas,  was 
current  in  early  times.  There  are  two  distinct 
recensions  of  it  in  Greek,  and  an  independent 
Latin  form,  the  Latin  and  one  of  the  Greek  texts 
having  first  been  published  by  Tischendorf. 
The  gospel  is  apparently  referred  to  by  Irenaeus 
(jad9.  Boer.  i.  20);  and  the  author  of  the 
PkUosophvmet^a  mentions  it  by  nimie  (lib.  r. 
Patrol,  Gr.  xvL  3134),  and  probably  also  Euse- 
bioa  (Hist.  Eodee.  iii.  25).  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
in  speaking  of  it,  assigns  it  to  Thomas,  the 
missionary-disciple  of  Manes,  to  whom  we  have 
ali-eady  referred  (Catech.  ir.  36;  Patrol.  Gr. 
zxziil.  593;  cf.  CatccK  vi.Sl).  In  view  of  the 
•bore-mentioned  references  this  of  coui'se  is 
absurd.  For  further  details  see  Gospels, 
Apocbtphal,  in  Diet,  of  Christian  Biugraphy. 
We  have  also  Acts  of  Thomas,  first  edited  by 
Thilo,  and  since  by  Tischendorf.  This  and  the 
ConsummcUion  of   ThomaSf  first   edited  by  Ti- 
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schendorf,  form  the  beginning  and  end  of  a 
whole,  of  which  .Home  of  the  middle  part  is  lost. 
An  abridged  form  is  given  in  the  Apostolic 
History  of  the  Pseudo-Abdias  (lib.  ix.;  in  Fabri- 
cius,  Ctodex  Paetidepig.  N.  T.  vol.  i.  pp.  687  sqq-), 
and  we  have  also  the  Syriac  form  of  the 
Acts  edited  by  Dr.  Wright.  The  Acts  of 
Thomas  are  mentioned  by  Epiphiinius  (Haer. 
47 ;  Patrol  Gr  xli.  8.i2),  and  a  irtplo9os  e»tia 
is  named  in  the  8tich43metria  of  Nicephorus 
(Pairol,  Gr,  c.  1060),  which  is  possibly,  thSugh 
not  certainly,  the  same  as  the  preceding.  Both 
Gospel  and  Acts  of  Thomas  were  condemned  by 
the  council  that  sat  at  Rome  under  Gela«ius  in 
A.D.  494  (Patrol,  lix.  162).  A  Revelation  of 
Thomas,  no  longer  extant,  was  condemned  at 
the  same  time.  In  the  Apostolic  Constitutions 
(lib.  viii.  21)  the  constitution  with  respect  to 
sub-deacons  is  referred  to  St.  Thomas. 

For  further  notices  on  the  subject  of  St. 
Thomas  reference  may  be  made  to  Btnterim, 
DifnAwUrdiykeiten  der  Chnst-Katholischen  Kirche, 
vol.  V.  part  i.  p.  523  sqq.;  Angusti,  Denk- 
uHrdigkeiten  aus  der  ChHstlichen  Arckdologicy 
vol.  iii.  pp.  219  sqq.  The  Acta  Sanctorum  of 
the  Bollandists  do  not  avail  us  here,  not  having 
advanced  as  yet  farther  than  the  end  of  October. 

THOUAS  (1),  Jan.  5,  martyr.    rruEONAS 

(2)0 

(2)  Mar.  20,  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
(Basil.  Mend.). 

(8)  July  7,  solitery  in  MoiyB  Malaens  (Basil. 
Menol.;  Cal,  Byzant.',  Mend.  Graec  Sirlet.; 
Daniel,  Cod.  Liturg.  iv.  262). 

(4)  Apostle,  commemorated  on  Dec.  21  (Mart. 
Bed.,  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Vet.  Rom.,  Hienm.,  Wand., 
Rom.')\  on  this  day  his  natale  is  celebrated  in 
the  Gelasian  Sacramentary,  his  name  appearing 
in  the  Collect  and  Secreta.  An  oratory  dedicated 
to  him  was  built  and  adorned  by  pope  Symma- 
chns  in  the  Vatican  Basilica  (Anastas.  Lib.  Puntif, 
art.  'Symmachus';  Ciampini,  de  Aedif.  pp.  69, 
95).  In  the  Cal.  Ethiop.  he  occurs  under  May  21, 
and  ''Thomas,  apostle  of  India"  nnder  Oct.  4. 
His  festival  in  the  Greek  church  was  on  Oct.  6 
(Basil  Menol. ;  Mend.  Gr. ;  Cal.  Byzant. ;  Daniel, 
Cod.  Liturg.  iv.  270).  Three  churches  and  a 
monastery  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  are  known  to 
have  existed  at  CV>nstantinople  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury (Du  Cange,  Cpolia.  Christ,  pp.  116,  117). 

[C.  H.] 

THRASEA8  (Tbaseas),  bishop  of  Eumenia, 
martyr  at  Smyrna;  commemorated  on  Od.  5. 
(Mart.  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Vet  Bam.,  Notker.,  Bom^ 

rC.  H.] 

THHASO,  martyr  in  the  reign  of  Maximin, 
coi^memorated  at  Rome  on  ]>ec  11  (Mart. 
Usuard.,  Vet.  Bom.,  Hieron.,  Bom.).        [C.  H.] 

THBEE  GHAPTEBS.  [Combtantinoplb 
(27)  p.  442.] 

THBEE  CHILDREN,  BONG  OP  THE. 

[Benedictte,  p.  186.] 

THREE  KINGS.    [EpipnAKT;  Maoi.] 

THRONE  (Lat.  ihromta;  Gr.  9f6¥os),  a  seat 
to  be  occupied  by  persons  of  pre-eminent  dig- 
nity on  solemn  occasions.    By  early  writers  (t> 
Cathedra)  the  words  "  throne  "  and  cathedra 
seem  to  have  been  not  unfrequently  employed 
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indiAcriminately  for  the  seat  of  the  bishop,  and 
*^  throne  "  wms  eren  emplored  for  the  benches 
on  which  the  presbyters  sat.  At  the  present 
day  we  use  the  former  word  when  we  speak  of 
the  bishop's  seat  in  his  cathedral  church. 

A  distinction,  howerer,  has  existed  both  in 
the  nse  of  the  words  and  in  the  objects  them- 
selves ;  "  cathedra  '*  beinz  the  more  proper  ex- 
pression for  the  chair  of  a  bishop,  throne  for 
that^of  an  archbishops  a  patriarch,  a  pope,  or  a 
sovereign  prince.  A  good  though  late  example 
of  this  distinction  is  afforded  by  the  words  used 
in  the  consecration  of  the  pope  of  Rome  when 
already  a  bishop,  before  he  is  placed  in  the 
papal  seat  by  the  senior  cardinal  bishop :  **  Dens 
.  .  .  respice  quaesumns  propicins  hnnc  famu- 
lum  tuum  N.  quem  de  humili  cathedra  riolenter 
sublimatnm  in  thronnm  ejnsdem  apostolomm 
principis  (t.  e.  St.  Peter)  sublimamns  **  (Marcel- 
ixis,  Eitiaim  EccU$.  &c.  Ubri  tret^  p.  xr.  Ven. 
1516). 

That  th^re  was  a  distinction  between  the 
material  throne  and  the  cathedra  we  may  learn 
by  comparing  the  representations  of  the  former 
to  be  fuund  in  mosaics  in  Rome  and  Ravenna, 
and  in  sculpture  fn  marble  and  ivory,  with 
existing  examples  of  cathedrae;  of  these  last 
several  are  to  be  found  in  the  basilicas  at  Rome, 
oflen  ancient  "sellae  balneares,**  of  marble,  of 
moderate  size,  with  arms,  rounded  behind,  and 
with  a  low,  upright,  back  finishing,  with  a 
curved  outline.  Such  are  the  cathedrae  in  the 
churches  of  S.  Stefano  Rotondo  and  SS.  Kereo 
ed  Achilleo  at  Rome.  The  chairs  in  the  cata* 
combs  hewn  in  the  living  rock,  and  that  in 
which  the  figure  believed  to  represent  Hip- 
polytus,  bishop  of  Porto,  is  placed  (now  in  the 
museum  of  the  Lateran),  are  all  varieties  of  this 
form.  The  ivory  cathedra  at  Ravenna,  believed 
to  date  from  the  time  of  Justinian,  is  of  nearly 
the  same  type,  but  has  a  much  higher  back. 
The  cathedra  in  SL  Cecilia  at  Rome  is  formed  of 
marble  slabs,  but  is  of  the  some  type. 

If,  however,  we  examine  the  mosaics  abovfr* 
mentioned,  we  find  that  objects  symbolical  of 
our  Lord,  oa  crosses,  or  figures  representing 
Uim  or  the  Virgin  Mary,  are  placed  on  seats  of 
a  ditferent  type — that  of  a  wide  seat  without 
arms,  and  usually  with  a  low,  straight  back. 
This  type,  it  would  seem,  was  derived  from  the 
Roman  biseUium,  a  seat  of  honourable  distinc- 
tion, which  was  a  sort  of  wide  stool  without 
arms  or  back. 

The  emperor  Theodosios  and  his  sons  Arcadiua 
and  Honorius  are  represented  as  seated  on  such 
seats  on  the  silver  disk  at  Madrid.  In  the 
mosaic,  probably  dating  from  the  4th  centQry, 
in  the  apse  of  Sta.  Pudenziana  at  Rome,  the 
throne  on  which  our  Lord  sits  appears  to  IfWve 
a  low,  straight  back ;  and  in  the  mosaic  on  the 
triumphal  arch  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore>  in  the 
same  city,  the  infant  Saviour  is  placed  on  a  wide 
seat  with,  low  sides  and  bock.  This  mosaic  pro- 
bably dates  from  the  5th  century.  In  the 
church  of  SS.  Cosmo  and  Damian — a  mosaic 
which  covers  the  sur&oe  of  the  wall  in  fvon£  of 
the  apse — ^has  on  the  summit  of  the  arch  a 
figure  of  the  holy  lamb  placed  on  a  throne, 
represented  as  a  wide  stool  richly  ornamented 
and  furnished  with  a  cushion,  but  without  sides 
or  back.  This  mosaic  dates  from  the  6th  cen- 
tury. 


The  distinction  between  the  twv  forms 
was,  it  would  appear,  not  rigidly  kept  np, 
thrones  being  sometimes  furnished  like  cathe- 
drae, with  arms  and  backs ;  but  it  will  generally 
be  found  that  down  to  the  mediaeval  ]>tfriod 
bishops  are  usually  represented  in  works  of  art 
as  seated  in  chairs  with  arms  and  backs,  while 
sovereign  princes  often  appear  as  oocupying 
seats  without  sides,  though  furnished  with 
backs.  Good  examples  will  be  found  in  plates 
IxvL  Ixvii.  of  Aginconrt*s  History  of  Art  by  its 
MontanenU,  section  "Painting,"  particularly 
figs.  2-7  on  the  former,  and  4  on  the  latter  peige. 
In  the  first  the  countess  Matilda  and  h«r 
ancestors  are  shewn;  in  the  last,  the  emperor 
Constantine.  All  these  are  taken  from  MSS. 
of  the  12th  century. 

It  seems  probable  that  thrones  were  con- 
structed without  arms,  in  order  that  as  they 
were  intended  for  the  use  of  persons  of  the 
highest  dignity,  on  occasions  of  great  solemnity, 
when  dresses  of  the  utmost  richness  would  be 
worn,  the  stiff  or  voluminous  embroidered  robes 
of  the  dignitaries  who  occupied  them  might  be 
conveniently  disposed  and  fully  seen,  possibly 
also  the  tradition  of  the  form  of  the  fiomoa 
bisellium  mav  have  had  its  infiuence. 

No  example  of  a  true  throne,  constmct«d 
within  the  period  embraced  by  this  work,  has 
been  described,  but  one  probably  very  little  lat^er  in 
date  has  been  preserved — the  so-called  cathedra 
Petri — which  is  kept  in  a  repository  in  the  wall 
of  the  apse  of  the  Vatican   Basilica  at  Itoxne. 
This  chair,  afler  having  remained  shut  np  for 
many  rears,  wiis  exhibited  in  1866  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  centenary  celebration  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Peter,  and  was  carefully  examined, 
among  others,  by  that  distinguished  antiquary 
and  student  of  Christian  art,   Padre   Rafaell'e 
Garmcci.   The  legend  that  it  hod  been  the  curule 
chair  of  the  senator  Pudens,  and  bestowed  by 
him  upon  St.  Peter,  is  evidently  erroneous,  for  the 
chair  bears  no  resemblance  whatever  to  a  cnrule 
chair,  which  was  fashioned  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  fold  up  like  many  garden  chairs  (v.  a  paper  on 
the  "  Fauteuil  de  Dagobert,"  by  M.  Lenormant, 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  M^an^  crArckeo- 
kgiey    It  is  a  chair  without  arms,  but  with  a 
back  finishing  in  a  pediment.  On  the  front,  below 
the  seat,  are  fixed  some  carvings  in  ivory,  but 
these  are  additions,  not  part  of  the  original  de- 
corations.  What,  doubtless,  are  original,  are  the 
bands  of  carved  ivory  which  are  placed  perpen* 
dicularly  and    horizontally  on  the  front  aiul 
bock,  and  on  each  side  of  the  pediment.     On 
these  are  sculptured  various  groups  of  warriora 
fighting  with  men  and  with  beasts,  monstroos 
animal  figures,  and  the  like ;    but  the  most 
remarkable  subject  is  a  half-length  figure  of  an 
emperor  which  Padre  Garrucci  believes  to  repre-  . 
seflt  Charles  the  liald.    No  figure  or  symbol  of 
a  religious  character  is  to  be  found  in  these 
carvings ;  and  from  these  facts  it  has  been  in- 
ferred that  it  was  probably  a  throne  made  for 
or  presented  to  Charles  the  Bald  at  the  time  of 
his  coronation  at  Rome,  a.d.  875.     It  may  be,  at 
any  rate,  safely  asserted  that  neither  ite  con- 
struction nor  its  ornamentation  indicates  that  it 
was  constructed  for  a  cathedra  (v.  l\eo  XeauMrs 
on  St.  Peter's  Chairs  published  by  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  1870). 

Tttfones  are  to  be  found  on  works  of  art  m 
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KpreHnted  u  to  tli«w  tbit  the;  mmbine  th* 
(Uincnti  of  the  cunile  ot  foldiiig  chair  and  of 
th«  throns  ;  and  one  remarkable  eismple  eiliU 
in  the  "  Faateail  de  Dagobert,"  prMerved  in  th* 
LoDTre  (fl.  voodcat).     In  thii  inatance  it  will  bt 


gold  aet  with  jeweli,  on*  weig;hlng  SOItw.,  tha 
other  ISIba.  (AoMtaa.  in  Sylreilro).  Eva- 
griui  (K  £.  tI  21)  aUo  meations  goldea 
thuribln  imoag  the  gifla  of  Chosroes  to  the 
Church  of  Comtantiaaple.  Tha  weight  aC  theaa 
Texeis  ahewa  that  they  mre  itationary,  not  to 
be  awung. 

The    following   diacriptieD   of  a   tbnrihle   li 
given  by  Alcuin  (poem,  9) ; — 

"  Hlotiiioqse  ThmlbuIiuB  eipUrlUt  ni 


AccoT(liDgtDAinaUrIii>(lib.lil.  c  18),  "Tha- 
rihulumantei^TBngellDmportatur,  qaiaChriatoa 

Bcatm  praedicatni?"     We  find  a  differen 


m"^m. 


■Hn,  that,  in  addition  to  the  Ibldlng-plecea  in 
the  fonn  of  an  X,  thers  are  uprighta  finiihing 
in  lioni'  headi.  On  many  cunanlar  diptychi  the 
throne  on  which  .the  eontnl  aita  ia  ao  repreaented 
■a  to  ahew  that  it  waa  conatmcted  in  like 
manner.  U.  Lenonoant  conaiden  that  the  cbair 
ID  qnealion  ia  probably  of  the  period  of  tha 
aoTereign  whoae  name  it  heart  (4.D.  622-638). 
The  curule  chair,  in  Ita  almple  and  primitive 
form,  wag  evidently  the.  model  of  the  faldi- 
atorinm  or  bidatool,  the  portable  teat  oocnpied 
by  a  hiahop  or  abbat.  H.  Laaormant  lappoMa 
that  the  oae  of  auob  a  chait  wai  allowed  to 
biihopa  in  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  their 
■ffioa. 

In  a  painting  in  th»oenwtery  of  St.  Calliitat 
■t  Rome  (s.  Marriott'i  Vtiliarium  ChriiiialHan, 
pL  IV.),  St.  Petar  aad  3t.  Paul  are  Tepraaeiit«d 
•a  occupying  lach  leaU,  while  our  Lord  ia 
aeated  oa  aa  elevated  throne  without  aidea,  hut 
with  a  high  iMok.  At  none  of  the  figurea  have 
■imbi  aurronnding  their  beada,  and  the  ityle  of 
dmsring  is  good,  (hi*  paisting  ahonid  belong  to 
an  early  peiiod.  \_A.  ti-l 
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,  fttniiiatoriim.  The  thurible  wai 
nmally  made  of  prtctoua  nielala,  and  voa  at  fint 
no  more  than  an  opoB  diih  or  laae,  to  which 
a  pierced  corer  was  laheeqaently  ailded,  and 
arentually  chaina  for  ewisging  |  th«w  iaati  how- 
eT«r,are  not  found  earlisc  than  the  1 2th  century. 
An  eiample  of  this  data,  inipendod  by  three 
chains,  in  giran  br  U^rtigny  from  the  chnrch  of 
the  Nativity  nt  Bethlehem,  De  V<^a,  Eghti 
d>  la  Ttrre  SaiiiU,  pi.  ill.  Cjamplnl,  torn.  iii. 
tab.  iiiiii.  There  la  no  mention  of  them  In 
tha  Apoetolical  Conatitntions.  Thariblea  of  gold 
or  eilver,  of  large  eiae  and  ornamented  with 
precioua  atones,  occur  vary  frequently  in  Ana- 
■taaiua  among  tlis  glfta  made  by  the  popea  to 
the  Vatican  and  other  Roman  haailicai.  To 
take  one  eiample.  Conatantina  is  recorded  to 
lUTO  preaented  to  the  Lateran  two  tboribiet  of 


to  idols. 

of  the  heathen  aacrificea,  ao  that  the  c'tTcringof 

The  act  of  baraing  luceoie  was  so  slight,  taking 
two  or  three  "raioi  in  the  dngers  and  sprinkling 
them  on  the  tire,  that  it  rendily  lent  itself  to  the 
purposes  of  a  teat,  and  the  Christians  were  urged 
lo  MTa  themaelves  by  complying  with  IL  "It 
aeems  abeurd  to  be  tortured  and  slaiu  rather 
than  throw  into  the  fire  incenae  talwn  with  two 
little  fingera"  (Tertoll.  ife  JdU.  c  11,  not«, 
Oxford  eil.).  For  the  penaltiea  incurred  t^  oom- 
pliancc  aat  SACKiriiUTi.  [d.  it.J 

THTKBUB  (Tyb«i«)  (I),  Jan,  28,  martrr  in 
the  reign  of  DeciuB,  commemorated  at  A|inllonia 
with  LeuciuB  tad  C^allinlcus  (Marl.  U^uard,, 
Adon.,  Vet.  Horn,,  Notker,,  Horn.);  Dec.  14 
(BasiL  Menol. ;  Jffltot.  QroK.  Sirlct).  It  wai 
this  Thyraia  (Da  Cange,  Cpoli*.  Chritt.  lib.  It. 
p.  97)  in  whose  honour  Justinian  erected  a 
cbnreli  at  Conatantinople  (Procop.  de  Aedif. 
lib.  i.  Gap.  4,  p.  190,  Born.), 

(B)  Jan.  ni,  martyr,  commemonted  at  Alex- 
andria  with  Satominaa  and  Victor  {iforf, 
Uanard.,  Adon.,  Notksr.,  ffann.,  Awi.);  named 
Tirctu  in  Wandalbert. 

(8)  Sept.  24,  desBin,  martyr,  conunenlorated 
at  AutuB  with  Andoohina  and  Felii  (Marl. 
Bed.,  UauanLi  Adon.,  Hiengt.,  Notker.,  Wand., 
Son.).  [a  fl.] 

TIABA.    [HiTBE.] 

TIBBBIDS,  Not.  10,  maxtrt  in  Uw  diatrict 

of  Agda  in  tha  reign  of  Diocletian  {Marl, 
Dauard^  Adon,  Wand,,  Sax.).  [C.  H.] 

TmnBTTDS   (1),  Apr.   14,  martyr,  oom- 

mamorated  at  Home  at  the  cemetery  of  Praetex- 
tatua  on  the  Via  Appia  with  Caecilia,  Valerianna 
and  Haiimus  (Mori.  Bed.,  Dauard.,  Adon.,  Vet. 
Horn.,  nitron.,  Notkar.,  Bom.);  commemorated 
the  same  day  in  the  Leonian  Sacramentary ;  and 
alto  in  the  Oregorian,  where  hia  nnme  appeara 
in  the  collect ;  Not.  22  (lfen<iL  Oraec.  Sirtet.)  ; 
Not.  24  (BaaiL  Ueito!.).  There  is  an  antiphon 
for  his  natalii  in  the  Oregorian  Antipbonnry. 
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(9)  Aug.  11,  maitjr,  son  of  the  prefect 
Chromatiiu,  commemorated  at  Rome  "inter 
Duas  Lauroe  "  (Mart,  Bed.,  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Vet. 
Rom,y  Hieron,^  /2om.)  -,  his  natale  is  kept  this 
day  in  the  Gelasian  Sacrameotary,  his  name 
occurring  in  the  Collect,  Secreta,  and  Post-com- 
munion. Also  in  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary, 
his  name  occurring  in  the  Collect  and  Ad  Com- 
plendum. 

(8)  Sept.  9,  martTT,  commemorated  in  Sahi- 
nnm  with  Uyadnthus  and  Alexander  (Jfori. 
Usaard.,  Adon.,  VeL  Bonuy  Hienm.^  Notker., 
Bom,).  [C.  H.] 

TIORIDES,  Feb.  3,  bishop,  commemorated 
with  bishop  Remedios  at  Gap  {Mart.  Usuard. ; 
Mart.  Ifteron.^  naming  him  Eporteredus ;  Mart, 
Morn.,  Tigides).  [C.  H.] 

TIL8AN.    [Plahwa.] 

TIMOLAUS,  Mar.  15,  martyr  with  Agapius 
under  Diocletian  (Basil.  Menoi.^  MmmA.  Ora&o, 
Sirlet.);  Mar.  24  {Mart,  Som.).  [C.  H.] 

TIMON  (ThimokX  Apr.  19,  one  of  the  seren 
deacons,  said  to  hare  been  a  martyr  at  Corinth 
{Mart.  Usuard.,  Vet.  Som.,  Adon.,  Bom.);  July 
28,  commemorated  with  Pruchorus,  Nicanor, 
Parmenas  {Col.  liyxcaU.) ;  Dec  30,  as  bishop  of 
Bostra  and  martyr  ^BasiL  Menol. ;  Metiol.  Oraec. 
SirleL)  [C.  H.] 

TIMOTHEXJS  (1),  disciple  of  St  Paul,  com- 
memorated by  the  Greeks  on  Jan.  22  (Basil. 
MenoL ;  Col.  Bytant. ;  MenoL  Graec.  Sirlet. ; 
Mart.  Usuard.;  Daniel,  Cod.  Liturg.  iv.  251); 
by  the  Latins  on  Jan.  24  {Mart.  Bed.,  Adon., 
Vet.  Bom.,  Notker.,  Bom. ;  Boll.  Acta  SS.  Jan.  ii. 
566) ;  at  lilphesus,  Sept.  27  {Hieron.) ;  hik  tmns- 
latio  commemorated  at  Constantinople,  May  9 
{Mart.  Bom.). 

(2)  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  commemorated 
on  Feb.  7  {Cal.  Ethkp.;  Daniel,  Cod.  Liturg. 
iv.  253). 

(8)  Ap.  6,  martyr  with  Diogenes  in  Macedonia. 
{Mart.  Usuard.,  Hieron.^  Mother.,  Bom.\  Boll. 
Acta  83.  Ap.  i.  537.) 

(4)  Martyr  commemorated  with  Maximna  at 
Antioch  on  Ap.  8  {Mart.  Syr,). 

(6)  May  3,  martyr  in  the  Thebaid  with  his 
wife  Maura  in  the  Srd  century  (Basil.  Mend. ; 
Menol,  Gr. ;  Cal.  Byxant. ;  Daniel,  Cod.  Litwrg. 
vr.  258 ;  Mart.  Bom, ;  BoIL  Acta  83.  Mai.  i. 
376). 

(6)  May  20,  martyr,  coupled  in  the  Syrian 
Martyroloiy  with  Polyeuctus,  and  may  be  sus- 
pected as  identical  with  the  following. 

(7)  May  21,  martyr  with  Polius  and  Euty- 
chius  in  Mauritania  Caesariensis  {MarL  Usuard., 
Adon.,  Vet.  Bom.,  Hieron.,  Notker,  Wand.,  Bom, ; 
Boll.  Acta  88.  Mai.  r.  4). 

(8)  June  10,  bishop  of  Prusa,  martyr  under 
Julian  (Basil.  Memd. ;  Menol.  Oraec. ;  Mart. 
Bom.',  Daniel,  Cod.  Liturg.  ir.  260;  Boll. 
Acta  83.  Jun.  ii.  273).  This  was  probably  the 
martyr  Timotheus  to  whom  two  churches  at 
Constantinople  were  dedicated,  mentioned  in  the 
Menaea,  but  their  period  or  origin  not  stated 
(Du  Cangc,  Cpolii.  Christ,  p.  115). 

(9)  June  20,  martyr  at  Rome  with  his  brother 
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KoTatns,    disciples    of     the    apostlei    {Uvt 
Usuard.,  Adon.,  Vet,  Bom.,  Notker.X 

(10)  Aug.  22,  martyr  at  Rome  in  the  time 
of  pope  ^Irester,  commemorated  on  the  Via 
Ostiensis  {Mart.  Metr.  Bed.;  Mart  Bed., 
Usuard.,  Adon ,  VeL  Bom.,  Wand.,  Rom. ;  Boll. 
Acta  S3.  Au«.  ir.  534).  Mart.  Hicrm.  mtktt 
the  saint  of  this  day  and  cemetery  the  disciple 
of  St.  Paul.  The  Gregorian  Sacramentarj  com- 
meroorates  his  natale  on  this  day,  naming  bim 
in  the  Collect  and  Ad  Complendnm.  The  Ott- 
gorian  AniipSonary  has  an  antiphon  for  the  joint 
natalis  of  Timotheus  and  Symphorinnus. 

(11)  Aug.  23,  martyr  with  Apollinarif  st 
Reims  {Mori.  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Wand.,  Rom.; 
Boll.  Acta  83,  Aug.  it.  573). 

(12)  Sept.  8,  martyr,  commemorated  with 
Faustui  at  Antioch  {Mori.  Usuard.,  Himn., 
Bom.). 

(18)  Not.  5,  oompaiiioii  of  Domninos  sod 
Theotimnsy  martyis  under  Maximin  (Basil. 
Menol.).  [C.  E] 

TINTINNUM,  a  bell  (t.  Bell).  The  rewes 
by  Tatwine,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (A.a 
731-734),  alluded  to  in  the  article  Beli^  ran  u 
follows  :— 

Da  Tnmna 

011m  dictabsr  proprlo  oognomine  Ombst 
Optabsotqae  raeum  prooerM  jMnoernere  TaltSB 
Nunc  aUler  Tenor  ttupeiis  saepenaas  in  aniis 
Et  caesus  cogor  late  pen»lv«re  pUnciaiii 
Caraiboa  haul  tardis  cum  adhnc  tarn  turba  recnnit 
Mordco  monleutem  labris  mox  dentibus  ateqne. 

From  these  Teraea-  it  wonld  seem  that  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  8th  century  it  had  become 
customary  in  England,  as  on  the  Continent  at  s 
stiil  earlier  date,  to  hang  bells  of  oonsidenvbie 
sise  on  the  exterior  of  churches  in  order  tkst 
the  congregation  might  be  summoned  by  tbt-ir 
sound.  Alcnin  (o6.  804),  describing  the  worb 
•executed  at  York,  says  {Opera,  ed.  Frdben,  ep. 
171),  **Videtur  condignum  ut  domnscula  cloc- 
camm  stagno  tegiitur  propter  omamentam  et 
loci  celebritatem."  The  ^^domnsaula**  in  this 
instance  would  seem  not  to  haTO  be^i  a  tower, 
but  rather  a  small  separate  edifice.  Belli, 
according  to  Walafrid  Strabo,  who  wrote  ia  the 
early  part  of  the  9th  century  {de  Exord.  d 
Increment,  rer.  Eod,  cI  b),  were  of  two  kinds, 
^  fusiiia,"  and  ^  prodnctilia,"  the  former  cast, 
the  latter  of  sheets  of  metal,  joined  by  rirets 
and  hammered  into  form,  in  the  manner  of  the 
early  Irish  hand-bells.  The  **  tintinnum "  of 
which  archbishop  Tatwine  wrote  was  of  the 
former  class,  and  it  should  seem  fdtrmei  cat  et 
a  bronze  statue  of  some  Roman  emperor.  Few,  if 
any,  belb  of  this  early  period  (if  we  except  the 
small  Irish  hand-bells)  are  probably  bov  ia 
existence,  but  Filippini  is  quoted  as  stating  in 
his  history  of  Corsica  that  a  bell,  bearing  the 
date  A.D.  700,  had  been  found  in  the  old  campa- 
nile of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  delP  Aasonxioce 
near  St.  Florent  in  that  ialaad;  it  does  not 
appear  what  waa  the  sixe  of  this  belL  [A.  X.] 

TIRIANUS  (TbajancsX  martyr,  oommemo- 
rated  on  June  7  {8yr.  Mart.).  [C  H.] 

TIBIDATES,  king,  commemorated  June  S9 
{Cat.  Armen.).  [C.  ft] 
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TITHES  (S^Koroi,  dedmae).  There  is  hardly . 
ft&y  eridence  of  the  general  payment  of  tithes  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  4th  century.  Until  the  publi- 
cation of  Selden's  History  of  Tithet,  A.D.  1618, 
the  generally  preTailing  opinion  was  that  tithes 
were  due  dejtane  dwrno^  and  that  if  not  paid  from 
the  beginning,  they  were  paid  as  soon  as  the 
church  was  free  from  persecution.  This  opinion 
not  only  lacks  the  dii-ect  8up|)ort  of  antiquity, 
bat  ia  opposed  to  the  few  notices  we  have  re- 
maining of  the  practice  of  the  early  church.  As 
the  same  passsages  have  been  quoted  on  both 
aides  of  the  controyeny,  and  as  much  depends 
upon  the  actual  expressions,  the  more  important 
evidence  must  be  quoted  in  full. 

In  the  Ist  century  it  is  admitted  by  all  that 
there  ia  no  evidence  of  the  payment  of  tithes. 
When  the  collection  was  made  for  the  poor 
brethren  in  Jerusalem  at  Antioch,  each  man  gave 
«' according  to  his  ability"  (AcU  zi.  29);  in  the 
churches  of  Galatia  and  of  Corinth,  each  is  or- 
dered to  give  "as  God  has  prospered  him/' 
(I  Cor.  xvi.  1,  2.)  In  the  epistles  to  Timothy, 
where  St.  Paul  touches  upon  the  finances  of  the 
church,  there  is  no  mention  of  tithes  or  of  any 
other  fixed  proportion  as  being  paid  or  considered 
due. 

In  the  2nd  century  alw>  it  was  felt  that  to  fix 
upon  a  definite  proportion  was  to  limit  the  free 
spirit  of  Christian  love.  Irenaeus  {ffaer,  iv.  27) 
says  that  oar  Lord  came  to  expand  and  extend 
the  law,  and  in  place  of  definite  commands  to 
substitute  principles;  '*and  therefore  instead  of 

*  thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,' he  commanded 
men  not  to  lust  (Matt.  v.  28),  and  instead  of 

*  thou  shalt  not  kill,'  not  even  to  be  angry ;  and 
ifutead  of  paying  tithe  to  dioida  all  one's  goods  to 
the  poor.**  Thus  did  Christ  remove  **  the  fetters 
of  slavery.*'  So  again  (iv.  34)  Irenaeus  contrasts 
the  servitude  of  the  law  of  Moses  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  sonship  of  Christians :  **  and  for  this 
reason,  whilst  they  (the  Jews)  used  to  con- 
sider the  tithes  of  their  property  as  consecrated, 
they,  on  the  contrary,  who  have  apprehended 
freedom,  decree  to  the  tues  of  t'le  Lord  all  things 
which  they  have — joyfully  and  freely  giving  not 
what  is  less,  inasmuch  as  they  have  a  greater 
hope."  Vet  in  iv.  20,  after  stating  that  the  Le- 
. rites  lived  on  tithes,  he  adds  "Disdpulis  inquit 
Dominutf  Leviticam  substantiam  habentibus." 

In  the  3rd  century,  Origen  (^Honu  xi.  m 
Nvmero8)y  advocating  the  payment  of  first-fruits 
mentions  tithes  also,  not  as  due  from  Christians, 
but  as  a  limitation  which  the  Christian  will  ex- 
ceed. He  quotes  Matt,  xxiii.  23,  " '  Woe  unto 
you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  1  for  ye 
pay  tithe  of  mint,  and  anise,'  and  cummin,  and 
have  omitted  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law, 
judgment,  mercy,  and  faith :  these  ought  ye  to 
have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone.' 
But  if  you  say  that  He  was  saying  this  with 
reference  to  the  Pharisees,  not  to  the  disciples, 
hear  Him  again  saying  to  the  disciples,  *  Except 
your  righteousness  shall  exceed  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no 
case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  What 
then  He  wishes  to  be  done  by  the  Pharisees, 
he  wishes  to  be  fulfilled  much  more  and  with 
greater  abundance  by  the  disciples.  What 
He  does  not  wish  to  be  done  by  the  disciples  He 
does  not  command  the  Pharisees  either  to  do. 
How  then  is  our  righteousness  abounding  more 
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than  that  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  if  they 
dare  not  taste  the  fruits  of  their  land  before  they 
offer  first-fruits  to  the  priests,  and  tithes  be 
separated  for  the  Levites ;  whilst  I,  doing  none 
of  these  things,  so  misuse  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
that  the  priest  knows  nothing  of  them,  the 
Levite  is  ignorant  of  them,  the  divine  altar  does 
not  perceive  them  ?"  (cf.  Horn,  xvi.  m  GenesimJ) 

That  Origen  did  not  intend  in  this  passage  to 
give  his  judgment  upon  tithes  is  evident  from 
the  incidental  way  in  which  they  are  referred 
to,  and  from  his  formal  conclusion  in  which  he 
makes  no  mention  of  them,  **Haec  diximus 
efferentes  mandatum  de  primitiis  frugum  vel 
pecorum  debere  etiam  secundum  literam  stare." 

Cyprian  (^Epist  i.  9,  ed.  Erasmus,  66  Pamel.) 
writes  to  dissuade  a  presbyter  from  accepting  the 
position  of  guardian  on  the  ground  that  the 
clergy  are  separated  from  all  secular  business. 
The  tribe  of  Levi  had  no  inheritance  but  was 
supported  by  tithes,  that  they  might  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  divine  service  ;  "  the  same 
plan  and  form  is  now  preserved  in  regard  to  bhe 
clergy,"  that  they  may  not  be  diverted  from 
their  sacred  duties,  but  receiving,  as  it  u)ere 
tithes  Q*  sed  in  honore  sportulantium  fratrnm  tan" 
quatn  dedmus  accipientes  ")  may  not  depart  from 
the  altar.  Here  the  phrase  tanqiuan  dedmoB 
is  decisive  against  the  payment  of  tithe  as  a  fixed 
legal  due,  for  decimae  paid  as  legal  dues  could 
not  be  tanqnam  decimae.  There  is  analogy,  not 
identity  in  the  method  of  support. 

Cyprian  also  laments  the  diminution  of  alms- 
giving, which  was  consequent  upon  dissension 
Ide  Unitate,  23).  "Then  they  were  selling 
houses  and  estates,  but  now  from  our  patrimony 
we  give  not  even  tithes ;  and  when  the  Lord 
bids  us  sell,  we  are  rather  buying  and  in- 
creasing.*' 

This  passage  is  against  the  fact  of  pavment, 
and  does  not  even  recommend  tithes;  for  the 
reference  is  not  to  annual  income,  but  to  pro- 
perty :  *'  we  give  not  even  the  tenth  part  of  our 
estates,"  not,  ^  we  do  not  even  pay  tithes  on  our 
estates." 

Thus  the  £sthers  of  the  first  three  centuries 
nowhere  speak  of  tithes  as  even  a  minimum  due 
de  jure  divino,  though  they  had  occasion  for 
saying  so,  had  such  been  the  opinion  of  the 
church,  or  had  tithes  generally  been  paid  as 
legally  due ;  they  frequently  and  earnestly  ex- 
hort to  almsgiving,  they  never  exhort  their 
hearers  to  give  tithes. 

These  are  all  the  genuine  passages  which  can 
be  brought  forward.  They  fail  completely  to 
shew  that  tithes  were  paid  as  a  fact,  or  that  pay- 
ment was  considered  necessary  dejure  divino.  In 
early  times  a  tenth  was  not  an  authorised  or  an 
adequate  proportion.  Justin  Martyr,  TertuUian, 
Cyprian,  all  make  some  reference  to  church 
finance,  but  in  none  of  them  are  tithes  mentioned 
as  a  source  of  income. 

During  the  4th  century  the  Apoalolio  Consti^ 
tutions  refer  to  tithes.  In  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxv.  we 
read,  **  The  gifts  of  tithes  and  first-fruits  which 
are  given  in  accordance  with  the  command  of 
Qody  let  the  bishop,  as  a  man  of  Ood,  expend." 
The  Levites. were  so  supported  of  old,  and  the 
clergy  are  the  Levites  now.  Yet  after  this,  a 
clear  distinction  is  drawn  between  tithes  payable 
then  under  the  law,  and  the  oblations  ottered 
nvtp,  under  the  Gospel.    See  also  lib.  vii.  cap. 
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XXX.,  mnd  lib.  Tiii.  cap.  xxz.,  which  regtilate  the 
disptwal  of  tithes. 

St.  Ambrose  (Sermo  zxxiT.  m  feria  8  post 
prim,  dum,  (ju-tdr.)  nvB,  **  God  hu  reserred  the 
tenth  part  to  Hiixuelf,  end  therefore  it  is  not 
lawful  for  a  man  to  retain  what  Qod  has  re* 
served  for  Himself.  To  thee  He  has  given  nine 
parts,  for  Himself  He  has  reserved  the  tenth 
part,  and  if  thou  shalt  not  give  to  Qod  the  tenth 
part,  God  will  take  from  thee  the  nine  parts." 

So  in  a  sermon  on  Ascension  Daj,  ^  a  good 
Christian  pajs  tithes  yearly^  to  be  giren  to  the 
poor.**  (Cf.  m  Lfuam  xi.  7.) 

Epiphanius  {Haer,  50)  argnes  against  those  who 
kept  Easter  according  to  the  Jewish  law  for  fear 
of  the  curse  of  the  law,  though  in  other  respects 
they  agreed  with  the  church.  The  curse,  he 
says,  refers  not  to  the  case  of  the  passover  only, 
but  also  to  circumcision  and  tithes.  Thus  he 
implies  that  the  law  of  tithe  was  not  binding  on 
the  church  any  more  than  the  law  of  circumcision, 
and  also  that  it  was  not  observed  by  those  whom 
he  was  addressing  any  more  than  by  the  church 
at  large. 

In  the  5th  century,  Jerome  on  Malachi  iti. 
lays,  **  What  we  hare  said  of  tithes  and  first- 
firuits,  which  of  old  used  to  be  given  by  the 
people  to  the  priests  and  Levites,  understand 
also  in  the  case  of  the  peoples  of  the  church,  to 
whom  it  has  been  commanded  to  sell  all  they 
have  and  give  to  the  poor  and  follow  the  Lord 
the  Saviour.  ...  If  we  are  unwilling  to  do  this, 
«t  least  let  us  imitate  the  rudimentary  teaching  of 
the  Jews  so  as  to  give  a  part  of  the  whole  to  the 
poor,  and  pay  the  priests  and  Levites  due  honour. 
If  anyone  shall  not  do  this  he  is  convicted  of 
defrauding  and  cheating  God.** 

In  an  epistle  to  Nepotianus,  Jerome  writes, 
'^  If  I  am  the  portion  of  the  Lord,  and  the  line 
■of  his  inheritance,  and  do  not  receive  a  portion 
among  the  other  tribes,  bat  as  if  (quasi)  a  Levite 
and  priest  live  upon  tithes,  and  serving  the  altar 
am  supported  by  the  oblation  of  the  altar."  His 
Ungu&ge  is  clearly*  metaphorical,  and  not  a 
precise  statement  of  a  fact. 

Augustine  (Ps.  146)  gives  conclusive  evidence 
that  tithes  were  not  yet  regarded  as  a  legal  due 
^  Cut  off,  therefore,  something  fint,  and  assign 
some  fixed  portion  ....  take  off  some  consider- 
able part  of  your  income?  Tithes  will  you? 
Take  off  tithes,  although  it  be  too  little  {^  deci- 
mas  vis  ?  deoimas  exime ").  ...  He  beyond 
whom  your  righteousness  is  to  abound,  gives 
tithes ;  you,  however,  give  not  even  a  thousandth 
part. 

In  Homily  48,  Augustine  says  that  the  present 
excessive  taxation  is  laid  upon  them  because 
they  do  not  give  to  God  the  things  that  are 
God's.  "Our  ancestors  used  to  abound  in 
wealth  of  every  kind  for  this  very  reason  that 
they  used  to  give  tithes,  and  pay  the  tax  to 
Caesar.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  because  devotion 
to  God  has  ceased,  the  drain  of  the  treasury  has 
increased.  We  have  been  unwilling  to  share  the 
tithes  with  God,  now  the  whole  is  taken  away. 
Alms  ought  to  be  paid  according  to  the  measure 
and  quantity  as  it  is  written  (Tobit  iv.)  *  As 
thou  shalt  have,  give  alms ;  if  thou  shalt  have 
little,  from  that  little  impart  to  the  hungry.' " 

In  his  sermon  to  the  brethren  in  the  wilderness 
{S^rm.  64),  he  warns  those  who  till  the  earth  not 
to  defraud  the  church  in  the  matter  of  tithes,  nor 


any  other,  however  they  may  live,  lest  they  lose 
all. 

A  spurious  sermon,  attributed  to  Augustine 
(df  7>mpOfis,  219)  is  wholly  on  the  duty  of  pay- 
ing tithes.  God  who  has  given  the  whole  con- 
descends to  demand  back  the  tithes.  This  is 
enforced  by  Malachi  iii.  and  Exodus  zxx.  God  is 
wont  to  reduoe  to  a  tithe  those  who  withhold 
tithes.  For  tithes  are  sought  as  a  debt,  and  bs 
who  has  refused  to  give  them  has  invaded  the 
property  of  other  men.  He,  therefore,  who 
wishes  to  gain  reward  or  to  merit  indulgence 
for  sin,  let  him  pay  tithe,  and  out  of  the  nine 
parts  as  well,  be  zealous  to  give  alma  to  the 
poor. 

Other  spurious  documents  are — a  canon  of 
Dankasus,  a  letter  of  Jerome  to  Damasus,  and 
later,  a  decretal  of  Gelasius,  and  some  canons  of 
Orleans  and  Seville  (Selden,  ch.  v.). 

Chrysostom  {Hom,  it.  in  Epk.  ii.)  says  that 
the  Jews  paid  two  tithes,  whereas,  now,  a  maa 
observes  to  him  with  astonishment.  **■  So-and-eo 
gives  tithes  !  Is  not  this  shameful  ?  If  onder 
the  law  it  were  dangerous  to  neglect  tithes, 
consider  how  great  a  danger  there  is  now." 

Some  writers  quote  also  iTom.  xxrv.  m  Genan^ 
and  Hora.  xviii.  on  the  Acts ;  but  in  both  thee 
places  decinuu  is  found  only  in  the  Latin  transla- 
tion for  inwapx^*' 

A  homily  on  Luke  xviii.  12,  attributed  to 
Eusebius  of  Emessa  (c  a.D.  430)  says  that  the 
payment  of  tithes  is  a  very  good  sijid  laudable 
practice. 

Cassisn  (CoOat.  Abbot.  Theona^  xxL)  tells  ns 
that  in  Egypt  many  persons  offered  tith^  and 
first-fruits  to  the  famous  old  man,  abbat  John 
(c  1).  This  is  the  earliest  instance  of  the  gift 
of  tithes  to  a  monaster.  Tet  they  were  not 
regarded  as  legally  due,  for  (c.  3)  the  righteoos 
shew  that  they  are  not  under  the  law  by  exceed- 
ing the  legal  tenth  (cf.  c  5);  and  Christ  bids  vs 
not  to  pay  tithe,  but  to  sell  all  (c  7).  Yet,  is 
c  25,  he  says,  that  by  the  law  of  Moses  t 
general  precept  was  promulgated  (^^unirerw 
populo  '*),  and  we  who  are  bidden  (qui  prara- 
pimur)  to  pay  tithes  of  our  substance  »boaId 
also  pay  tithes  of  our  time,  and  observe  the 
lenten  fkst  (cf.  c.  33). 

Isidore  of  Pelusium  (c  A.T>.  440),  lib.  i.  fput 
317,  writes  to  count  Hermin  that  he  does  great 
honour  to  the  Lord  by  paying  first-fruits  and 
tithes,  and  will,  as  a  reward,  enjoy  much  pro- 
sperity here  and  eternal  happiness  hereafter. 

The  evidence  belonging  to  thia 'period  woald 
seem  to  shew  that  payment  of  tithe  was  tint 
regarded  as  a  duty  soon  after  A.D.  350.  Bytiist 
time  the  idea  generally  prevailed  that  the  priest 
of  the  Christian  church  had  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  the  Leviticai  priests,  and  oonsequeotly 
to  their  rights  and  privileges.  Ambrose  vss 
the  first  exponent  of  this  duty.  Augustine  and 
Jerome  waver,  partly  influenced  by  the  new 
ideas,  partly  mindfiil  of  the  perfect  freedooi  ef 
Christian  charity.  In  the  East  this  doctrine 
seems  to  have  made  rery  little  progress  ;  Chry- 
sostom shews  that  it  was  rarely  practiaid. 
Epiphanius  completely  rejects  it,  Eusebins  co 
say  no  more  than  that  it  is -a  good  practiof, 
Isidore  is  grateful ;  even  the  monk  who  accvptt 
and  enjoins  tithes  ia  mindful  of  a  higher  lav 
than  the  Mosuc 

Caesarius  of  Arlea  (c.  AJ>.  480)  de  ElmM> 
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Jfom.  2,  says  not  only  are  tithes  not  onr  own, 
but  belonging  to  the  church,  bat  also  all  we 
bare  is  from  God,  and  therefore  we  ought  to 
give  to  the  poor  (cf.  Lev.  xir.  and  xxxvii.,  where 
he  quotes  chiefly  from  Augnstine).  Eugippins 
(  Vita  8.  Severani,  c.  17,  §  18),  c.  a.d.  510,  saya 
that  in  Pannonia  tithes  were  zealously  paid — 
^  quod  mandatum  licet  cunctisex  lege  notiasimum 
sit,*'  was  taught  there  by  the  saint.  A  famine 
which  happened  was  thought  to  be  the  punish- 
ment of  neglect  of  tithes.  When  the  Lombards 
were  threatening  Italy,  one  instance  given  of 
their  savage  habits  was  that  they  did  not  pay 
tithes  (Greg.  Turon.  vi.  6).  Anostasius  Sinaita 
(a.d.  544),  in  his  Zhuf  Vitae,  question  13,  asks 
what  proportion  of  his  goods  a  man  ought  to 
offer  to  God.  The  answer  is,  **  If  he  who  gives 
half  [referring  to  Zacohaeus]  does  nothing, 
quanti  erit  is  qui  ne  decimam  quidem  praebet?*' 

In  a  synodical  letter  written  after  the  second 
council  of  Toifrs,  a.d.  567,  the  faithful  are 
exhorted  to  follow  the  example  of  Abraham  and 
pay  tithes. 

Thus  for  two  hundred  years,  the  doctrine  of 
the  obligation  of  tithe  had  been  making  its  way, 
but  still  remained  only  a  pious  opinion,  unen- 
forced by  any  decree  of  emperos  or  counciL 

At  length,  in  A.D.  585,  the  council  of  M&con, 
eager  to  take  away  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  the 
church,  recites  how  the  divine  laws  had  ordered 
the  payment  of  tithes  that  the  clergy  might  be 
left  free  to  their  sacred  duties:  **Quas  leges 
Christianorum  congeries  longis  temporibus  cu4- 
todivit  intemeratas.  Nunc  autem  paulatim 
pmevaricatores  legum  pene  Christiani  omnes 
ostenduntur,  dum  ea  quae  divinitus  sancita  sunt 
adimplere  negligunt."  Wherefore  for  the  future 
jdl  are  to  pay  tithes,  which  the  priests  may 
spend  also  in  redeeming  captives  or  aiding  the 
poor.  All  who  refuse  are  liable  to  excommuni- 
cation. 

Selden  says  this  canon  is  not  in, the  oldest 
collections.  Agobard,  bishop  of  Lyons,  certainly 
writes  as  if  he  had  never  seen  it.  Gregory  the 
Great  (Mom.  xvi.  tn  Evang,)  sa^s :  '*  As  ye  are 
bidden  by  the  law  to  pay  tithes  of  property,  so 
strive  to  ofler  Him  also  tithes  of  days." 

Jlbout  A.D.  660,  Marculphus  collected  all  legal 
forms  relating  to  land ;  but  there  is  no  form  for 
charging  land  with  tithe.  But  the  constant  ex- 
hortations of  the  clergy  began  at  last  to  produce 
permanent  results. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  7th  century  grew  up 
the  custom  of  making  tithe  a  permanent  charge 
upon  land.  The  council  of  Aries  (iv.  c.  9,  A.D. 
813^  orders  **ut  ecclesiae  antiquitus  censtitutae 
iiec  decimis  nee  ulla  possessione  priventur." 
This  does  not  require  an  earlier  date  ;  ISO  yean 
irronld  fully  satisfy  **  antiquitus  constitutae."' 

In.  AbD.  680,  ^  decimancula  in  Rodolfi  curte*— 
that  is,  a  tithe  of  small  value,  in  a  place  called 
Kodolph's  Court — was  consecrated  to  the  ohurch 
of  Arras. 

The  Ethiopian  Missal,  which  dates  from  about 
-thia  time,  has  a  form  of  prayer :  **  Rogemus  pro 
lis  qui  obtulerunt  munera  sanctae  unicae  quae 
est  super  omnes  ecclesiae  sacrifidum  scilicet 
primitiarum  decimarum,  gratiarum  actionis 
signam  et  monnroentum." 

A.D.  720,  Eadbert,  bishop  of  Lindisfama,  was 
ZBCted  for  his  charities,  so  that,  says  Bede  (Ifist. 
L  IT.  29),  he  used,  according  to  the  law  of 
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Moses,  fevery  year  to  give  tithes,  not  only  oh 
beasts,  but  of  com  and  fruits,  and  of  clothes  for 
the  poor.     Rede  also  says  (super  JSxoeL  qtta^ai. 
c.  36)  that  ten  is  the  number  of  perfection,  and 
as  in  first-fruits  we  make  a  beginning,  so  in' 
tithes  we  are  ordered  to  perfect  our  work. 

In  his  Scintillae^  or  common  places  (xxix.),  het 
quotes  from  Malatthi  and  other  texts  in  favour  oi 
paying  tithe;  also  fVom  the  spurious  sermon; 
De  Tvmporef  219,(iwl9  supra  Augustine). 

Also  in  a  sermon  on  Luke  xvi.  {Dam,  ix.  pott 
2Hii.),  he  urges  his  hearers  to  give  hnlf  their 
goods,  as  Zacchaeus,  or  at  least  two-tenths,  so  a9 
to  surpass  the  Jews. 

In  A.D.  742,  Pipin  confinns  to  the  abbey  ol 
Pulda  all' grants  of  tithe  past  or  future ;  and  in 
A.D.  750  he  gives  to  the  church  of  St.  Monon  m 
tithe  of  land. 

There  i»  no  foundation  for  the  story  that 
Charles  Martel  granted  the  tithes  to  his  knights 
in  A.D.  740,  and  that  they  were  restored  at  the 
synod  of  Ratisboo,  A.D.  742. 

A.D.  745,  Boni&oe  of  Mentz,  writing  to  Cutht 
bert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  speaks  of  the 
clerg7  as  receiving  tithes. 

A.Db  750,  the  BSoeptkm$8  of  Eg^Mrt,  archbishop 
of  York,  make  mention  of  tithes.  No.  4,  the 
priest  is  to  teach  his  lyople  to  pay  tithes  of  all 
their  property.  No^  5,  the  priests  are  to  receive 
tithes  and  write  down  the  names  of  those  who 
pay  them ;  they  are  to  bs  divided  into  three 
parts — ^for  church  ornament,  for  the  poor,  for 
the  clergy.  No.  99  refers  to  the  Mosaic  law  of 
tithe.  No.  100  quotes  from  Augustine  a  passage 
exhorting  a  tithe  to  be  paid  of  all  sources  of 
income. 

Though  tithes  were  now  generally  paid,  they 
were  still  quite  voluntarily,  for  the  canon  of 
Micon  seems  to  have  become  obsolete  even  in  its 
own  province*  But  it  was  now  .determined  to 
oooree  tho  relnotant. 

Of  the  capitularies  of  Charlemagne  many 
refer  to  tithe,  but  most  are  later  than  A.D.  800. 

A.D.  778,  Charles  the  Great  ordered  tithes  to 
be  paid  throughout  bis  kingdom  {Capa,  v.  123) ; 
payment  is  to  be  enforced  by  excommunication 
or-  by  the  civil  magistrate  (v.  46).  Herardus 
of  Tours,  at  the  same  time  forbids  his  clergy  to 
use  other  than  the  milder  methods  of  persuasion 
and  warning. 

GapU.  vii.  cmm  zk  A J>i.  77d—^  Concerning 
tithes,  let  each  man  give  a  tenth,  and  let  it  be 
dispensed  at  the  command  of  the  bishop." 

A.D.  787,  tho  oouaeil  of  .Caliruith  (c  xvii.) 
quotes  the  law  and  Malaehi,  and  orders  tithe  to 
be  paid  of  everything. 

A.D.  793,  Oifa,  king  sf  ths  Mercians,  gave 
tithes  of  all,  to  espiato  the  treacherous  murder 
of  Ethelbert. 

The  oounoil  of  Fiinli,  A.Di  791  (canon  xiv  ), 
says  that  there  is  no  bolter  teaching  concerning 
tithes  than  Malaehi  ill. 

The  council  of  Frankfort^  A.D.  794  (oanon  xxv.), 
orders  all  who  hold  benefioes  of  the  church  to 
pay  tithes  and  ninths,  and  every  man  is  to  pay 
the  lawful  tithe  to  the  church. 

Yet  towards  the  close  of  this  period  Agobard, 
bishop  of  Lyons,  in  a  treatise  on  the  dispensa- 
tion of  ehurch  revenue  (p.  276),  expresriy  denies 
that  before  his  time  any  synod  or  ohurch  fhthers 
had  determined  any  nxed  quantity  as  due  of 
necessity.    From  his  position  he  must  have  had 
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ereiy  opportnnity  of  knowing  the  csnon  of 
MAoon.  About  the  same  time  Alcnin  {Ejpitt, 
▼ii.)  presses  upon  Charles  the  Great  the  in- 
expediencj  of  exactinff  tithe  from  such  weak 
Christians  as  the  newly  oonqaered  Huns.  This 
he  could  scarcely  do  if  tithes  were  generally 
rerarded  as  of  divine  obligation. 

Though  the  payment  of  tithes  was  always 
based  upon  the  Uw  of  Moses,  the  duty  was 
extended  beyond  the  Mosaic  precept  (cf.  Luke 
XTiii.  12). 

There  was  no  limitation  as  to  the  kind  of  pro- 
perty of  which  tithes  were  paid. 

Origen  speaks  only  of  annual  produce ;  Am- 
brose, of  grain,  wins,  fruits,  cattle,  business, 
hunting  ;  Augustine,  of  income,  of  annual  fruits, 
or  daily  gains.  The  spurious  sermon  commands 
tithes  of  anything  whereby  the  man  lives — war^ 
fare,  business,  or  trade.  So  an  epistle  of  the 
bishops  of  the  province  of  Tours,  ▲.D.  567,  ex- 
horts payment  of  tithes  of  all  property,  and 
even  of  slaves.  Eadbert,  bishop  of  Lindis£arne, 
gave  tithes  of  fruits,  quadrupeds,  and  clothes. 

Similarly,  whereas  the  Mosaic  law  granted 
tithes  to  the  Levites,  in  the  church  thev  were 
claimed  not  for  the  clergy  alona,  bat  ror  the 
poor  also. 

The  persons  for  wh<^  benefit  tithes  were 
given  were  the  dergv,  says  Irenaeus ;  Jerome,  the 
poor,  the  priests  and  Levites.  The  ApiMolic  Oontti" 
ttttiona  claim  them  for  the  orphan  and  the  widow, 
for  the  poor  and  the  proselyte ;  "  for  the  other 
clerics  *'  (the  bishops,  priesta  and  deacons  were 
to  be  supported  by  the  first-fruits)  and  for  the 
virgins.  The  council  of  M&con  decrees  them  for 
the  clergy,  the  poor,  and  for  the  redemption  of 
captives.  In  Camiiaii,  we  see  tithe  paid  to 
monks,  and  in  a  capitulary  of  the  fourth  year  of 
Charlemagne  to  monasteries. 

Thus  in  two  pointa  the  advocates  of  tithes 
went  beyond  the  law  upon  which  they  based 
their  claim. 

At  what  time  parochial  tithes  were  separated 
from  the  mother  church  and  alfixed  to  the 
^Murish  church  does  not  appear.  Selden(chap. 
xii.  on  TUAes)  says  that  in  the  Saxon  times  we 
'find  *'ecclesiae"  simply,  and  not  until  the 
Norman  dynasty. "  ecclesiae  cum  dedmis.'' 

See  Selden  on  TUHm;  TUlesley's  Reply  to 
Selden ;  Spelman  on  Tithes  and  Concilia  Angli- 
Goma  ;  Thomassin,  part  iiL  lib.  L  [J.  S.] 

TITULUS.  (1)  In  pagan  usage  an  inscrip- 
tion on  a  stone ;  later,  the  stone  which  marked 
the  boundary  oi  property. 

(2)  In  the  time  of  Trajan  it  meant  the  limits 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  presbyters  at  Rome.  This 
is  the  germ  of  that  meaning  which  title  bears  in 
ecclesiastical  practice. 

(3)  Sphere  of  work  for  orders.  [Oboebs, 
Holt,  p.  1486 ;  Parish,  p.  l^^^J 

Closely  allied  to  this  sense  of  Titulus  is  the 
application  of  the  term  to  some  churches  in 
Rome.  Some  of  the  churches  there  were  called 
iituli,  and  some  were  not.  Of  pope  Marcellus 
(a.d.  308),  it  is  said  he  appointed  in  the  city  of 
Rome  twenty-five  ^  atuhf  quasi  dioceses."  This 
last  expression  might  suggest  a  correspondence, 
with  the  idea  of  ^  mother  churches.**  And  this 
would  support  Bingham's  view,  which  he  takes 
from  Mede  (JHaoowse  of  Churches),  that  the 
name    iiiulua  was  given  to  certain  churches, 
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because  they  gave  a  title  of  cure  or  denomina- 
tion to  presbyters  to  whom  thev  were  oommitted 
(Bingham,  Anttq.  viii.  i.  10).  Succeeding  popes, 
— Silvester,  Damasus,  Innocent— appoint^  each 
a  titulus  in  Rome;  so  that  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Third,  they  are  spoken  of  as  being 
twenty-eight  in  number  (Anast.  VU.  Pordij.). 
Another  reason  for  the  name  titulus,  as  applied 
to  the  church,  is  suggested  by  Baronius  (an.  112)l 
The  sign  of  the  cross,  which  was  inscribed  apon 
them,  was  the  titulus  by  which  they  were 
known  to  belong  to  Christ,  just  as  imperial  pro- 
perty was  declared  to  be  such  by  the  imperial 
mark  {tit^ut  jisoalia)  affixed  to  it. 

From  meaning  the  whole  church  the  term 
titulus  was  sometimes  applied  to  a  part  of  the 
church,  (a)  a  chapel  in  which  the  bones  of  t 
saint  repoaed,  and  (b)  the  sanctuary  (presbr- 
terium,  jS^fia)  or  part  which  contained  the  sltor. 
The  churches  called  tituli  were  distinguished 
from  the  others,  which  were  called  dtocofuat, 
oraioria  ;  and,  as  being  the  principal  churches  of 
the  city,  were  called  tituli  cardixudes  or  simplj 
oardmules,  the  priests  who  were  attached  to 
them  being  called  presbyteri  oardinalei.  See 
Cardinal.  [H.  T.  A] 

TITUS  (1),  disciple  of  St.  Plaul,  commemo- 
rated by  the  Latins  on  Jan.  4  (ifort.  Ususrd., 
Adon.,  Vet.  Ecm.,  Notker.,  Bom.) ;  by  the  Greeks 
on  Aug.  25  (Bssil.  Mend. ;  Menol.  Qraec  Sirlet. ; 
Col.  Eihkp. ;  Daniel,  Cod.  LOurg,  iv.  266). 

(8)  Martyr  at  Nicomedia,  commemorated  en 
Jan.  25  (Syr.  Mart.). 

(8)  Apr.  2,  Tbaumatubgub,  confessor  far 
images  {CaL  ByxanL;  MenoL  Qraec  Sirlet; 
Daniel,  Cod.  Litwy.  iv.  256)  [C.  E] 

TOBIAS,  martyr  at  Sebttste  in  Armenia  under 
Licinius,  commemorated  on  Nov.  2  (Basil.  Mauli 
Mart.  Bom.).  {C.  H.] 

TOLEDO,  COUNCILS  OF  (Toletika 
Concilia).  No  less  than  21  councils  are  said  to 
have  been  held  at  Toledo,  between  A.D.  400  and 
701,  when  the^  were  stopped  as  abruptly  br 
the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Moors,  as  they  hsd 
commenced  on  its  conquest  by  the  Visigoths. 
But  the  genuineness  of  the  two  first,  as  dov 
given,  is  more  than  doubtful,  for  the  nxnM 
which  follow.  The  authorities  to  be  OMiscIted 
more  particularly,  besides  Mans!  and  Hefele,  an 
the  Collect.  Max.  Cone.  Hisp.  by  Cardinal  Aguirre 
fCatalan's  ed.);  Colleet.  CSsn.  Eod.  Hisp,  br 
Uonzalez,  Madrid,  1808:  and  more  recentlT, 
with  notes  by  M.  Tejada  y  Ramiro. 

(1)  A.D.  400,  or,  as  another  reading  has  it,  -^STi 
when  19  bishops  are  said  to  have  met  and  passed 
20  canons.  But  appended  to  these  canons  is,  firit. 
a  rule  of  faith  followed  by  18  anathemas,  whlih, 
as  we  shall  see,  was  made  by  a  later  and  southern 
council.  Some  profesaions  come  next,  which  sr» 
called  the  professions  of  bishops  Symphosius  sod 
DicUnnius,  of  happy  memory;  who  crrtainlT 
would  have  been  dead  by  then.  But,  again,  the 
definitive  sentence,^  which  comes  last  of  aUi 
must  have  been  passed  during  their  HfetiiQ'- 
Now,  the  two  first  documents,  necesMrily,  cu 
have  no  connexion  with  a  council  of  this  dst^ ; 
nor  the  third,  for  another  reason,  viz.  that 
neither  Symphosius  nor  Dictinmus  appear  tnn^g 
the  subscribers  to  those  20  canons  on  disdpUae 
that  come  first.    Nor,  lastly,  can  pope  Innooeot 
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haye  corresponded  with  this  council,  as  he  is 
supposed  to  have  done  (Mansi,  iii.  1063,  et  seq.), 
for  he  was  not  pope  till  two  years  afterwards. 
On  the  other  hand,  Idatius,  hishop  of  Chaves, 
who  was  contemporary  with  St.  Leo,  says  in  his 
Chronicon  (Migne,  Patr.  41,  876),  that,  during 
the  pontificate  of  Anastasius,  ''a  council  of 
bishops  met  at  Toledo,  in  which,  as  stated  in  its 
act&f  Symphosius  and  Dictinnius  and  other 
bishops  of  the  province  of  Gallicia  with  them, 
subscribed  to  the  condemnation  of  PrisdlJian, 
whom  they  had  once  followed ;  certain  observ- 
ances of  ecclesiastical  discipline  were  decreed ; 
and  Ortigius,  bishop  of  Celene,  who  had  been 
exiled  by  the  Prisdllianists,  was  present  and  took 
part."  This  statement  lends  positive  counte- 
nance to  the  third  of  these  documents  ;  but  none 
whatever  to  the  20  canons  that  come  first ;  for 
it  is  of  course  quite  possible  for  the  council  at 
which  Symphosius  and  Dictinnius  were  present 
to  have  pained  canons  on  discipline,  yet  not 
these.  True,  there  is  a  bishop  Ortixius,  or 
Ortidus,  who  subscribes  to  these ;  but  nothing 
is  said  by  the  president  to  shew  there  was  any- 
thing special  in  bis  case.  Again,  the  14th  of 
these  canons  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
3rd  of  the  first  coundl  of  Saragoesa,  a.d.  381, 
but  it  might  have  been  just  as  well  pai»ed  40 
years  later  as  21  years  earlier.  The  mention  of 
the  quotidkmum  tacrificium^  in  the  fifth  of  them 
atfords  a  fair  presumption  that  they  were 
framed  in  Spain  (Bingham,  *^n^.  zv.  9,  4),  yet 
there  is  a  curious  resemblance  between  the 
names  of  the  last  bishop  subscribing  to  them, 
£xuperantius  and  Ezuperius,  bishop  of  Tonlouse, 
with  whom  Innocent  1.  corresponded  (Mansi,  ib. 
p.  1038),  which  will  at  least  be  worth  calling  to 
mind  further  on.  All  t^ie  pieces  are  given  by 
Mansi,  iii.  997-1015,  which  the  authors  of  VArt 
de  Verifier  lea  Dates  only  confuse  further,  in 
attempting  to  explain ;  and  which  the  most 
recent  editor  of  Spanish  canons,  M.  Tejada  y 
Ramiro,  discusses  at  great  length,  after  cardinal 
Aguirre,  but  alike  fails  to  clear  up. 

(2)  A.D.  405,  according  to  Mansi  (»&.  p. 
1161),  and  Cave  {Hist,  Lit.  i.  470),  or  407 
according  to  others,  for  the  mere  purpose,  that 
is,  of  bearing  out  the  letter  of  Innocent  I. 
already  noticed.  But  as,  I,  no  such  synod  occurs 
in  either  the  Isidorian  or  the  psendo-Isidorian 
collections ;  and  2,  no  such  letter  is  ascribed  to 
Innocent  by  Dionysius  Exiguus ;  and  further, 
as,  3,  this  l^ter  in  the  Isidorian  and  pseudo- 
Isidorian  collections  is  addressed  to  a  synod  of 
Toulouse,  and  is  much  shorter  and  vastly  less 
explidt  on  disorders  in  Spain,  than  the  longer 
rersion  of  it  published  by  Sirmondus  in  his 
collection  of  the  synods  of  Gaul,  we  may  well 
doubt  which  deserves  most  credit,  the  letter,  or 
the  synod.  The  similarity  between  the  names 
of  the  last  subscriber  to  the  canons  of  the  former 
coitndl,  and  the  buhop  of  Toulouse  with  whom 
Innocent  corresponded  has  been  already  pointed 
out,  and  is  worth  considering.  According  to  the 
Isidorian  and  peeudo-Isidorian  collections,  the 
second  council  of  Toledo  was  not  till  A.D. 
527,  when  8  bishops  met  and  passed  5  canons, 
but  between  this  and  the  supposed  coundl  of 
A.D.  405,  another  of  A.D.  447,  distinct  from  or 
identical  with  a  general  coundl  of  Spun,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  held  this  year,  has  been 
isiartMl  (Mansi,  vL  491-494),  the  only  ground  for 
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either  being  another  papal  letter,  which  even 
Cave  will  not  dispute  {fftst.  Lit.  i.  440).     But 
this  letter  (j^.  xv.  of  St.  Leo,  ad   Turribium 
Astttriensem  episoopumy  according  to  Mansi,  v. 
1286)  is  open  to  grave  doubts,   affecting  not 
merely  the  alleged  S3mpd  of  its  own  date,  but 
also  that  of  A.D.  527 .   For  the  three  local  accounts 
of  it  are  far  from  consistent.     1.  Idatius,  a  con- 
temporary,   says  in    his   CArontoon,    that    th^ 
writings  of  St.  Leo  against  the  Prisdllianists  were 
brought  to  the  Spanish  bishops  by  Pervincus, 
deacon  of  bishop  Turribius ;  among  which  was 
a  full  discourse  addressed  to  Turribius  himself, 
on  the  observance  of  the'  Catholic  faith,  and  on 
the  blasphemies  of  the  heresies ;  to  which  some 
Gallidans,   however,    gave    but  a  treacherous 
assent  (Migne,  ib.  882).    2.  Lucretius,  president 
of  the  first  coundl  of  Braga,  then  metropolis  of 
Gallida,  A.D.  563  (Mansi,  ix.  774),  says  that  Leo 
forwarded  his  writings  against  the  Priscilliant 
to  a  synod  of  Gallida  by  a  notary  of  his  own  see, 
Turribius ;  and  that  by  his  order  the  bishops  of 
Tarragona,  Carthagena,  Portugal,  and  Andalusia, 
having  assembled  themselves  in  coundl,  drew  up 
a  rule  of  faith,  with  chapters  appended,  against 
the  Prisdllianists,  which  was  sent  to  Balconius, 
then  bishop  of  Braga,  and  read  out  now.    Lucre- 
tius thus  makes  Tunibius,  not  a  correspondent, 
but  a  courier,  of  St.  Leo ;  not  a  bishop,  but  a 
notary.     He  says  further,  that  the  writings  of 
St.  Leo  were  addressed  not  to  a  bishop,  but  to  a 
council  then  sitting  in  the  north ;  and  that, 
afterwards,  a  southern,  not  a  general,  council 
was  held  at  his  instance,  where  the  rule  of  faith 
was  drawn  up  and  sent  to  Braga,  which  was  now 
read  at  Braga.    But  would  not  the  writings  of 
St.  Leo  have  been  read  out  there  too,  had  they 
been  then  extant  ?    3.  Montanus,  who  was  bishop 
of  Toledo,  and  presided  in  the  alleged  synod  of 
A.D.  571,  speaks,  in  the  first  of  the   epistles 
ascribed  to  him,  not  of  any  letter  of  St.  Leo,  but 
of  books  addressed  to  St.  Leo  by  a  most  blessed 
and  religious  bishop  Turribius  (in  these  docu- 
ments his  see  is  never  once  named) ;  yet,  that 
the  second  of  the  epistles  ascribed  to  Montanus 
himself  is  addressed  als4f  to  a  pious  bishop  Turri- 
bius, is  proved  incontestably  by  the  words  tester 
ooepisooptts  fecit  (Mansi,  viii.  791),  which  cardinal 
Aguirre  must  have  been  napping  not  to  have 
noticed.    This  clumsy  forgery,  which  must  have 
been  concocted  before  the  middle  of  the  7th 
century  to  have  imposed  on  St.  Ildefonsus  (de 
Ftr.  Jtlttst.  c.  3),  only  makes  the  inconsistency 
between  the  two  former  accounts  doubly  per- 
plexing ;  and  it  is  further  enhanced'by  the  fact 
that  while  the  Isidorian  collection  includes  both 
the  letter  of  St.  Leo  and  the  two  letters  of 
Montanus,  *the  pseudo-Iddorian  collection  ignores 
all  three.     Let  the  author  of  the  false  Decretals 
have  credit  for  superior  discernment  for  once. 
The  letters  of   Montanus   destroy  each   other 
without  more  ado;  similarly,  that  of  Leo  to 
Turribius  has  only  to  be   compared  with  ^the 
alleged   letter  of   Turribius  to  Ceponius    and 
Idatius  (Mansi,  v.  1302),  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
while  both  affect  the  papal  in  tone,  one  is  not 
really  more  papal  than  the  other.    Baluzius  had 
more  reason  for  his  suspidon  than  he  liked  to 
avow  (ib.  vi.  491),  and  cardinal  Aguirre  can  find 
nothing  to  oppose  to  it,  but  the  antiquity  of  a 
MS.  (t&.  492).    The  main  upshot  of  it  all,  how- 
I  ever,  is,  that  in  neither  of  these  collections,  nor 
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in  any  of  these  docaments^  is  there  the  smallest 
endcQce  for  a  second  synod  of  Toledo  before  A.D. 
527  ;  and  as  for  the  acts  of  the  alleged  synod  of 
that  date,  besides  being  prejudiced  by  the  two 
letters  ascribed  to  its  president,  they  betray  far 
too  much  special  pleading  for  the  metropolitan 
rights  of  that  see  to  ins*pire  confidence.  (Comp. 
Card.  Aguirre,  Di$s,  torn.  iii.  48  et  seq. ;  art. 
Oallicia,  Council  of,  p.  708 ;  and  the  alleged 
aynod  of  T.  A.D.  610,  below.) 

(8)  A.D.  589.  Of  this  conncil  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever,  except  as  to  its  being  the 
third,  and  as  to  its  principal  ruling  having  been 
founded  on  a  misapprehension.  As  68  bishops  or 
their  representatives  snbscribed  to  it,  every  see, 
whether  of  Spain,  Portugal,  or  Narbonne,  then 
in  existence,  must  have  been  represented  there ; 
and  as  each  bishop  in  anbacribing  appends  the 
name  of  his  see,  the  snbscripttons  are  worth  a 
carefhl  study.  It  ia  the  metropolitan  of  Merida 
who  subscribes  second— perAd|w  as  being  the 
oldest — and  the  metropolitan  of  Toledo  iubacribes 
third ;  but  he  who  anbecribes  first  ia  the  king. 
Recoared,  king  of  the  Qoths,  ■ummoBed  it  to 
celebrate  his  own  conversion,  and  that  of  his 
queen  and  people,  from  Arianism ;  and  he  and 
•his  queen  commence  proceedings  in  it  by  making 
.profession  of. their  orthodoxy,  and  reciting  the 
creeds  of  Nieaea  and  Constantinople,  as  the 
faith  professed  by  the  Catholic  church  throughout 
•the  whole  world,  and  then  subscribing  to  them, 
and  to  the  definition  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
in  their  own  names.  In  reciting  the  creed  of 
Constantinople,  translated  into  Latin,  they  insert, 
according  to  the  reading  of  some  MSS.  the  words, 
'*  and  from  the  Son,**  in  describing  the  Precession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Eight  bishops,  a  number  of 
preabyters,  deacons,  aiui  of  the  high  nobility, 
converts  from  Arianism,  likewise,  follow  with 
their  profession ;  in  which  besides  reciting  the 
two  creeds,  and  the  definition  of  Chaleedon,  like 
their  sovereign,  they  anathematise  twenty-three 
different  errors,  the  third  of  which  is  that  of 
those  who  deny  th^  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  be  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Regulations 
>for  discipline  come  next  by  order  of  the  king, 
embodied  in  23  lengthy  can<»8.  Among  the 
aubscribers  to  them,  aikd  to  the  acts  of  the 
council  in  general,  are  those  bishops  whose 
abjuration  had  just  been  made,  with  the  king  at 
their  head,  who  subscribes  first ;  and  as  no  king, 
probably,  before  or  since :  **  I,  king  Flavins 
keccared,  in  confirmation  of  these  matters,  which 
with  the  holy  synod  we  have  defined,  have 
subscribed."  Each  bishop  after  him  meekly 
aays,  '*!  have  subscribed  assenting  to  these 
constitutions."  So  that  this  addition  to  the 
creed,  and  doctrine  inv(dved  in  it,  wA  originally 
defined,  in  point  of  fact,  by  a  convert  prince 
at  the  head  of  the  same  council  that  received 
his  abjuration.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
•2nd  of  these  very  canons  we  read :  *'  The 
hol^  synod  ordains  that  throughout  all  the 
churches  of  Spain  and  Gallicia,  according  to  the 
form  of  the  oriental  churches,  the  creed  of  the 
council  of  Constantinople,  that  is,  of  the  150 
fathers  be  recited,  so  tliat,  before  the  reading  of 
the  Lord's  prayer,  it  may  be  intoned  in  a  loud 
voice  by  the  people  before  communicating." 
Thus  it  would  seem,  that  in  anathematising  the 
opponents  of  the  twofold  Procession  of  the  Holy 
Ohoit,  the  oousicil  never  really  contemplated 
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interpolating  the  creed ;  but  meant  in  all  honeity 
to  adhere  to  the  form  of  it  then  used  in  the 
East.  If,  therefore,  the  interpolation  of  the 
creed  dates  from  this  council,  it  was  as  iguorsnt 
an  interpolation  as  its  defence  has  been.  At  the 
same  time  the  doctrine  meant  to  be  expresse>i  by 
it  had  been  previottsly  laid  down  in  the  rule  of 
faith  transmitted  to  Balconius,  and  endorsed  in 
the  so-called  letter  of  Leo  to  Turribius ;  unless 
these  documents  have  likewise  received  additions. 
But  how,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  omissioD  of 
all  reference  to  the  fifth  council  by  Recoared  and 
his  bishops  to  be  explained  ?  Having  been  held 
A.D.  553,  it  was  then  thirty-six  years  old.  And 
the  pen  of  St.  Gregnry  the  Great  with  which  h« 
congratulated  his  friend  Leander  on  the  conrer- 
sion  of  Reccared  {Ep,  \.  43,  Itviict.  ix.),  must 
have  been  dipped  in  the 'same  ink  with  which  he 
wrote  to  the  Eastern  patriarchs  shortly  before: 
«*  Quintum  concilium  pariter  veneror  "  (i6.  Ep. 
25).  Leander  was  in  all  probability  grandson  nf 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  educated 
in  his  dominions.  He  may  thus  have  sided  with 
the  bishops  of  Aquileia  and  Istria  on  that  subject, 
rather  than  with  Rome.  At  all  events,  neither 
at  this,  nor  any  subsequent  council  of  Toledo, 
was  the  fifth  council  so  much  as  named.  Pro- 
ceedings were  wound  up  by  a  glowing  review  of 
them  in  the  shape  of  a  homily  from  Leander, 
metropolitan  of  Seville,  who  had  acted  as  tutor 
to  the  king,  and  co/responded  with  pope  Gregory 
whom  he  had  known  at  Constantinople  (Msnsi, 
ix.  997-1010> 

A.D.  597,  where  Massona,  metropolitan  cf 
Merida,  subscribes  first  again  ;  the  metrepolitsn 
of  Narbonne,  second  ;  the  metropolitan  of  Toledo, 
third.  It  is  ^called  a  council  of  16  bishops,  but 
only  13  subscribe.  A^d  it  passed  only  2  caoooi, 
the  1st  of  which,  relating  to  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  cardinal  Aguirre  says,  *' diffidllimas 
intellectu  est,"  but  he  omits  to  add  thtt  tkh 
coundl  is  unknown  both  to  the  Istdorian  and 
pseudo^Ifidorian  collections,  and  has  net  bees 
known  anywhere,  as  the  fourth  council.  It  is 
transcribed  from  Loaisa  by  Manai  without  com-' 
ment  (x.  477). 

A.D.  610.  But  this,  again,  with  the  sllegf^ 
edict  of  Gundemar  oonfirming  it,  is  unknovn 
to  both  Isidorian  collections,  like  the  last, 
besides  which,  the  plea  set  forth  in  it  for  i^ 
metropolitan  rights  of  this  see  shews  too  pal- 
pably the  use  which  it  was  designed  to  serre, 
and  this  its  reference  to  the  alleged  council  under 
Montanus  only  further  confirms,  so  that  eres 
Mansi  says  its  genuineness  is  a  question  which  be 
leaves  to  the  most  learned  to  decide  (x.  bl\\ 
Nothing  else  purports  to  have  been  discussed  st 
it ;  the  petitions  appended  to  it  are,  therefbrt, 
beyond  explanation. 

(4)  A.D.  633,  which  is  called  everywhere 
the  fourth  c<iunciL  Here  the  metropolitaa 
of  Toledo  subscribes  only  fifth,  and  the 
metropolitan  of  Merida  third,  after  the  metro' 
politan  of  Narbonne ;  while  the  metropolitan  cf 
Seville,  St.  Isidore,  who  had  succeeded  his 
brother  Leander  in  that  see,  presides.  It 
passed  no  less  than  75  canons,  and  no  less  thsi 
69  bishops  or  their  representatives  subscribed 
to  them.  The  first,  headed  '«De  eridenti 
Catfaolicae  fidei  veritate,"  dogmatises  on  tht 
Trinity  and  Incarnation  in  language  that  ererr 
now  ind  then  exhibits  phrases  common  to  tltf 
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Athanasian  creed,  and   ends  Bimilarly,  '^Haec 
est  Catholicae  ecclesiae  fides  :  hanc  confessionem 
oonservamus    atque    tenemus^    qtiam    quisquis 
firmissime  custodierit,  perpetnam  salutem  ha- 
bebit.  .  .  .'*    The  provision  made  by  the  next 
for  divine  service  is  no  less  noteworthy — "  Unns 
ordo  orandi  atque  psallendi  a  nobis  per  omnem 
Hispaniam    atque    Galliam    conservetur,  unus 
modus  in    missarum    solemnitatibus,   unus    in 
Tespertinis  matntinisque  officiis ;  nee  diversa  sit 
ultra  in  nobis  ecdesiastica  consuetude,  qui  in 
uni    fide    continemur  et   regno,   hoc    enim    et 
antiqui  canones  decreverunt :  ut  unaquaque  pro- 
vincia  et  psallendi  et  ministrandi  parem  con- 
suetudinem  teneat.  .  .  ,**    There  is  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  customs  or  the  tenets  of  the 
church  of  any  country  besides  their  own  in 
either  canon.    If,  owing  to  circumstances,  says 
the  3rd,  councils  cannot  meet  twice  a  year — 
Juxia  antiqua  patrum  decreta — ^they  should  at 
least  be  held  once,  general  or  provincial,  as  the 
case  may  require.     All  the  other  canons  are 
conceived  in  the    same    spirit.      Of  the    last 
book  of  the  Bible  the  17th  says:  ''Apocalypsis 
librnm   multorum    conciliorum    auctoritas,    et 
'synodica  sanctorum  praestdum  Romanorum  de- 
creta   Joannis   evangelistae    esse    praescribunt, 
et  inter  divines  libros  recipiendum  constitue- 
runt.  .  .    "    The  21st,  entitled,  *<De  castitate 
sacerdotum,**  leaves  the  question  of  marriage 
untouched,  and  is   content    to    say,   ''Inoffen- 
•08  igitur  et  immaculatos  dectit   Dei   existere 
sacerdotes,  nee  uUo  eos  fomicationls  contagio 
pollui.  ;  .  ."    The  57th  commences  a  series  of 
ordinances  about  Jews  in  these  words:  *'De 
Judaeis  hoc  praeoepit  sancta  synodus :  nemini 
deinceps  ad    credendum   vim  inferre  .  .  .  non 
enim  tales  inviti  salvandi  sunt,  sed  volentes  ;  ut 
Integra     sit    forma    justitiae.  .  ."      And  the 
seventy-second  says  or  those  slaves  who  have 
been  emancipated,  *'  A  cujuslibet  insolentlft  pro- 
tegantur ;  sive  in  statu  libertatis  eorum,  seu  in  pe- 
culio  quod  habere  noscuntur.  .  .  .**  The  writings 
of  St.  Isidore  afford  the  best  clue  to  the  compre- 
hensive character  of  these  enactments  (Mansi,  x. 
611-50).    Compare,  for  instance,  can.  57  with 
what  is  said  of  oisebute  (CAron.  aera  DCL.). 

(5)  A.D.  636,  "Diversis  ex  provindis  His- 
paniae "  is  what  they  say  of  themselves ; 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  2  or  3  bishops  of  the 
provinces  of  Tarragona,  Portugal,  and  Nar- 
bonne  figure  among  the  subscribers  to  it;  but 
all  the  rest  of  the  24  subscribing  or  repre- 
sented bishops  were  sufiVagans  of  Toledo,  wnoee 
metropolitan,  £ugenius,  is  found,  for  the  first 
time,  subscribing  first.  The  "  diversis  ez  pro- 
▼inciis,*'  whether  regular  or  not,  few  or  many, 
did  homage  to  the  occasion.  'Ko  rival  metro- 
politan was  present.  Eugenius  subscribed  him- 
self: "Dei  miseratione  T6letanae  ecclesiae 
provindae  Carthaginis  metropolitanus,**  a  style 
contrasting  with  lus  meek  subscription  but  two 
years  afterwards,  when  his  see  was  again 
eclipsed.  All  of  the  9  canons  now  passed 
liave  reference  to  existing  disorders  in  the  state 
(Mansi,  z.  6538-8). 

(0)  A.D.  638,  when  the  metropolitan  of  Kar- 
bonne  presided,  and  Eugenius  subscribed  third, 
after  the  metropolitan  of  Braga,  but  before 
the  then  metropolitan  of  Seville,  Honoratus. 
No  less  than  53  bishops,  or  their  represen- 
takiTes,  subscribe  to  the  18  canons  now  passed, 
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the  first  of  which  is  entitled,  "De  plenHu- 
dine  fidei  Catholicae,"  and  embodies  a  disquisi- 
tion on  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  about  three 
times  as  long  as  the  Ist  canon  of  the  tenth 
council  under  St.  Isidore,  yet  borrowing  on  the 
Procession  from  his  account  of  the  third  council 
under  Reccared  {Chron.  aera  ix:xxiv.)  as  clearly 
as  their  3rd  canon — **  De  custodii  fidei  Judae- 
orum"  departs  from  his  spirit.  Of  the  rest 
about  half  concern  the  state  rather  than  the 
church,  and  the  thanks  of  the  coundl  are  voted 
to  king  Chintila  for  having  called  them  together 
(Mansi,  z.  659-674). 

(7)  A.D.  646,  under  king  Chindasvinda,  who 
dethroned  the  son  of  the  summoner  of  the  pre- 
vious council.     Here  the  metropolitan  of  Merida 
presides,  and  Eugenius  of  Toledo  (strangely  left 
out  in  Mansi)  subscribes  third  once  more,  but 
this  time  after  the    metropolitan    of   Seville 
(Antonius),  who  had  succeeded  Honoratus  since 
the  previous  council,  and  therefore  must  have 
been  nis  junior.    Thus  the  hypothesis  of  cardinal 
Aguirre  making  precedence  depend  on  seniority 
breaks  down  here ;  for  it  was  not  Eugenius  II. 
but  Eugenius  I.  who  was  present,  as  we  learn 
from  St.  Ildefonse  (Vir,  Illust  c.  13).    But  6 
canons  were  passed  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
1st  of  them,  instead  of  expounding  the  faith, 
is  headed,  "  De  refugis  atque  perfidis  clerids  sive 
laids,*'  whose  case  is  discussed  at  very  greKt 
length.     The  rest  are  not    of   mere    lasting 
interest.     Forty-one  bishops  or  their  represen- 
tatives subscribe  to  them.    (Mansi,  z.  763-74.) 
Another  coundl  is  appended  by  him  to  this  in 
the  nezt  page,  on  no  better  evidence  than  because 
certain  duties  ascribed  to  archdeacons  and  other 
functionaries  in  the  first  book  of  Decretals  (tit. 
23^),  are  there  head^  '<  Ez  condlie  Toletane.** 
But  on  this,  see  Bingham,  ii.  21,  8. 

(8)  A.D.  653,  where  the  metropolitan  of 
Merida  presides  again,  and  a  second  Eugeniiu 
of  Toledo  subscribes  third,  after  Antonius  of 
Seville.  Abbats  here  subscribed  for  the  first 
time,  signing  between  bishops  and  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  laymen  of  rank  similarly  for  the 
first  time,  signing  last.  Twelve  lengthy  Canons, 
in  the  1st  of  which  the  creed  of  Constantinople  is 
professed  in  its  interpolated  form,  were  passed, 
<*  d'un  style  si  diffus  et  si  figur^  qu^l  n'est  point 
BinA  de  les  entendre,**  as  the  authors  of  I/Airt 
de  V&ifier  les  Dates  truly  say;  62  bishops 
or  their  representatives  subscribed  to  them. 
King  Becesvinda  heads  them  with  a  lengthy  pro- 
fession of  his  own  to  which  he  subscribes  him- 
self, and  the  bishops  supplement  them  with  a 
decree  respecting  his  goods  and  chattels,  which 
he  finally  confirms  (Mansi,  z.  1205-1228). 

(9)  A-D.  655,  where  the  second  Eugenius  sub- 
scribes first,  adopting  a  new  style,  "  Regiae 
uirbis  metropolitanus  episoopus  ** ;  and  from  this 
time,  whether  it  was  a  general  or  provincial 
gathering,  the  metropolitan  .  of  Toledo  presides 
always  at  coundls  held  in  his  own  metropolis,' 
and  signs  first.  On  this  occasion,  indeed,  no 
other  metropolitan  was  •  present.  Seventeen 
canons,  all  on  disdpline,  were  passed,  and  signed 
by  16  bishops  and  the  representative  of  a  17th  ; 
8  abbats  and  4  counts  complete  the  list.  The 
heading  of  the  last  canon,  *'  ut  bapUzati  Judaei 
cum  episcopis  celebrent  dies  festos,"  shews  what 
course  legislation  had  taken  on  that  subject  since 
the  days  of  St.  Isidore  (Mansi,  zi.  28-32). 
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(10)  A.D.  656,  when  3  metropolitant  were 
present,  and  the  second  Engenius  again  presides 
and  signs  first.  This  was  the  Hrst  general 
council  at  which  this  had  occurred.  Only  7 
canons  were  passed,  and  20  hishops  and  25 
episcopal  representatiyes  alone  subscribe  to 
them.  Yet  this  council  deposed  Potamius, 
metropolitan  of  Braga,  whose  name  appears 
among  the  subscribers  to  the  eighth  council, 
on  his  own  confession  of  a  crime  committed 
by  him,  and  appointed  Fructuosus,  one  of  his 
suffragans,  in  bis  stead.  It  also  transferred 
the  festival  of  the  Annunciation  to  Dec  18, 
by  an  ezpraas  canon,  •  on  the  ground  that  it 
clashed  so  frequently  with  Lent  or  Easter  that 
its  due  observance  was  compromised  (Mansi,  xi. 
32-46). 

(11)  A.D.  675,  at  an  interval  of  nineteen  years 
from  the  preceding  one,  during  nine  years  of 
which  the  see  of  Toledo  was  filled  by  St.  Ilde- 
fonao,  nephew  to  the  last  prelate,  and  pupil  of 
St.  Isidore.  Why  no  council  should  have  met  in 
his  day  is  a  question  to  which  more  than  one 
answer  might  be  returned.  This,  however, 
is  what  the  16  bishops  who  met  under  his 
successor,  Quiricius,  on  this  occasion,  say  on  the 
subject :  '*  Eramus  hue  usque  pro  labentis  seculi 
oolluvione  instabiles,  quia  annosa  series  tempo- 
rum,  tubtracta  luce  conciliorumf  non  tam  vitia 
auxerat,  quam  matrem  omnium  errorum  igno- 
rantiam  otiosis  mentibus  ingerebat."  This  is  in 
the  preface  to  their  own  proceedings,  which  ends 
with  a  lengthy  paraphrase  of  the  frith  of  the 
first  four  councils,  and  is  followed  by  16 
canons,  the  6th  of  which  begins  as  follows: 
"  His  a  quibus  Deraini  sacramenta  tractanda  sunt, 
Judicium  sanguinis  agitare  non  licet."  Yet  the 
very  next  canon  contemplates  bishops  pro- 
nouncing sentences  of  exile  and  prison  against 
offenders,  if  nothing  worse  (Mansi,  xi.  129-152). 

(12)  A.D.  681,  at  which  king  Ervigius  was 
present  to  open  proceedings  and  make  known  his 
wishes,  Julian  metropolitan  of  Toledo  subscribing 
first,  the  metropolitans  of  Seville,  Braga,  and 
Merida,  being  present,  and  subscribing  after  him 
to  13  canons  then  passed :  in  the  1st  of  which, 
after  a  profession  of  the  faith  of  the  first  four 
councils,  and  a  recital  of  the  interpolated  creed, 
the  resignation  of  king  Wamba  and  the  accession 
of  king  Ervigius  is  declared  to  have  been  duly 
received  and  authenticated.  Whereupon  both 
acts  are  confirmed  by  the  council,  and  all  who 
had  taken  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  one  are 
released  from  them  in  favour  of  the  other ;  "  Le 
premier  exemple  d'une  pareille  entreprise  des 
^v^ues,*'  as  the  authors  of  L'Art  de  V€nfier  let 
Datez  say  of  it.  The  pendant  to  it  is  contained 
in  the  6th  canon,  whose  title  runs  thus :  ^  De 
concessa  Toletano  pontifid  generalis  synodi  po- 
testate,  ut  episcopi  alterius  provinciae  cum  oon- 
niventii  prindpum  in  urbe  regiA  ordinentur." 
The  9th  canon  enumeraten  and  ordains  a  series 
of  severe  enactments  against  the  Jews  to  be 
made  more  stringent  than  ever.  By  the  10th 
protection  is  assured  to  all  who  have  taken 
sanctuary;  the  ll£h  shews  that  worshippers 
of  idols  were  by  no  means  extinct  in  Spain 
at  that  date.  Thirty-five  bishops,  3  repre- 
sentatives of  absent  bishops  and  abbats,  and 
15  nobles,  subscribe  to  them.  Afterwards,  in 
the  editions  of  councils,  follows  an  edict  of 
king  Ervigius  confirming  them  all.     But  in  the 
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Isidorian  collection  the  first  part  of  this  edict  is 
omitted,  and  appended  to  the  second  is  the  long 
edict  of  king  Gundemar,  said  to  hare  been  isined 
in  confirmation  of  the  alleged  coundl  of  A.D. 
610,  neither  of  which,  as  stated  already,  were 
before  given  in  this  collection,  each  setting  forth 
the  privileges  4^  this  see.  In  the  pseudo-Iadorisa 
collection ^only  the  second  part  of  the  edict  of 
king  Ervigius  follows  these  canons,  and  that  of 
Oundemar  appears  nowhere  (Manai,  xi.  102^ 
1044> 

(18)  A.D.  683,  when  king  Ervigius  was  agam 
present,  and  retired  after  stating  his  wishes  and 
handing  in  his  address.  Thirteen  canons  or 
chapters,  as  they  are  called  from  the  tenth 
coundl  onwards— -and  their  length  alone  war- 
rants the  distinction — were  then  passed,  after 
the  faith  of  the  first  four  coundls  had  been  pro- 
fessed and  the  interpolated  creed  redted,  deter- 
mining dvil  questions  with  as  much  freedom  as 
ecclesiastical,  and  beginning  with  them  in  fact. 
Canon  5,  which  condudes  this  branch,  forbids  any- 
body to  marry  the  widow  of  the  king.  C-anon  9 
confirms  the  twelfth  oonndl  anew,  while  reciting 
the  confirmation  given  to  it  at  the  time  by 
Ervigius.  The  subacription  to  them  of  Julian, 
who  subscribes  first,  is  peculiar :  "  Ego  Julianas 
iadignus  sanctae  ecclesiae  Toletanae  metropoli* 
tanus  eptsoopus  instituta  a  nobis  definita  sub- 
scripsi."  All  the  rest,  3  metropolitans  and  44 
bishops,  merely  subscribe  their  names  and  lees. 
Eight  abbats,  27  representatives  of  absent  bishops, 
2  of  whom  were  metropolitans,  and  26  nobles 
complete  the  liat.  King  Flavius  Ervigius  follows 
with  his  ratification  (Mansi,  xL  1059-1082). 

(14)  ▲.!>.  684,  when  16  bishops  of  the 
province  of  Carthagena  met  under  Julian  of 
Toledo,  their  metropolitan;  6  abbats,  and  2 
representatives  from  each  of  the  metropolitans 
of  Tarragona,  Narbonne,  and  Merida ;  1  from  each 
of  the  metropolitans  of  Braga  and  Seville,  and 
2  from  absent  suffragans  of  Toledo,  being  also 
present  and  subscribing.  They  had  been  oidered 
by  king  Ervigius,  as  they  say  in  thdr  1st  canon, 
to  assemble  thus,o6conyWafMft«nJjwtfNianii  dogma 
pei-tiferum^  concerning  which  a  communicatioa 
had  reached  them,  a  Bomano  praasttie ;  so  that 
whatever  they  might  dedde  thereon  the  metr«>- 
politans  of  other  provinces,  apprised  of  it  by 
their  representatives,  might  be  able  to  enforce 
by  means  of  their  own  provincial  synods  tlmragb- 
out  Spain  and  Gallida.  They  therefore  prowed 
to  discuss  this  question  in  all  ita  bearings,  ^wimt 
Homanae  8edi$  fueramus  Uteris  moUati.  The 
2nd  canon  adda  tiiat'  the  courier  of  the 
Roman  prelate  had  also  brought  with  him  the 
acts  of  a  council  held  at  Constantinople  under 
the  then  Emperor  Constantine  ;  and  that  by  the 
courteous  letter  of  the  pontiff  of  andent  BMne 
they  were  invited^  ut  praedkta  synodaUa  mffiiiMa 
quae  nUaeraty  noetri  etiam  mgorit  ma»erent 
audoritate  euffuUa;  onmSm$que  per  not  «<>& 
regno  JSiepamae  oonsisteaiSms  patesoerad  ditmt' 
ganda.  This  task  is  accordingly  taken  ia  band 
by  them  forthwith ;  and  findiing  these  acts, 
on  examination,  to  be  quite  consistent  with 
the  faith  of  the  four  first  councils,  they  reei^ve 
as  follows  in  their  7th  canon:  ^'Post  Cbal- 
cedonense  condlium  haec  debito  honors,  loco,  et 
ordine,  collocanda  sunt :  nt  cujus  giorioio 
themate  fulgent,  ei  et  lod  et  ordims  coaplentar 
honore."    Even  so^  they  cannot  let  the  oppor- 
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tnnity  slip  of  dogmatising  on  the  same  points 
themselves,  which  occupies  five  more  canons,  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  other  subject.  It  is 
difficalt  to  say  which  is  found  the  greater  crux 
hj  Roman  Catholics  of  modern  times,  this  council 
or  the  papal  epistles  that  gave  rise  to  it.  From 
this  coundl  we  learn — 1.  That  gesta  synodalia  of 
the  sixth  council  were  dulj  received  in  Spain 
from  the  then  pope,  Leo  II.,  which  of  course 
necessitates  their  having  been  translated  into 
Latin  under  his  auspices,  as  his  own  letter  con- 
templates and  his  own  biographer  expressly  states 
(Mansi,  xi.  1047,  1052).  2.  That  this  coundl 
considered  itself  free  to  examine  and  only  receive 
them  on  their  being  found  orthodox.  8.  That 
this  coundl,  bv  its  manner  of  receiving  them, 
dbtinctly  testified  its  continued  non-acceptance 
of  the  fifth  coundl,  though  the  pope,  in  his 
epistle  to  the  bishops  of  Spain,  had  called  them 
particularly  the  acts  of  the  sixth  coundl,  and 
named  five  universal  councils  in  addition  (see 
above,  council  under  Reccared,  a.d.  589).  From 
the  papal  epistles  we  learn  that  the  Spanish 
bishops  and  their  king  Ervigius  had  the  con- 
demnation of  Honorius  of  Rome  by  the  sixth 
coundl  formally  notified  to  them  by  his  then 
succenor.  G.  Loaisa  dares  not  impugn  the 
genuineness  of  these  letters;  on  the  contrary, 
the  MS.  containing  them  has  others,  according 
to  him,  of  the  next  pope,  Benedict  II.,  no  less 
useful  for  throwing  light  on  this  council.  If  so, 
why  were  they  not  all  published  ?  Mansi  prints 
but  one  and  passes  off  one  of  the  letters  of  Leo 
foranother  (A,  1085-1086).  Cardinal  Aguirre  re- 

Srints  them  timidl  v  without  a  word  from  himself, 
thers  content  themselves  with  pronoundng 
them  spurious  or  interpolated  in  general  terms 
(Mansi,  ib,  1050-1058,  and  Cohbtantikople, 
COUNCILB  OF,  p.  446).  No  confirmation  of  this 
council  by  the  king  is  appended  to  it  (Mansi, 
lb.  1085-1092). 

(16)  A.D.  688,  when  king  Egica  was  present, 
opened  proceedings,  and  handed  in  an  address  on 
withdrawing  ;  after  which  the  bishops  reiterate 
their  adherence  to  tHe  faith  of  the  first  four 
ooundls,  and  redte  the  interpolated  creed.  They 
then  proceed  to  their  real  business,  which  is 
enrious  in  the  extreipe.  Julian,  their  president, 
had  sent  a  work  entitled  Liber  de  tribus  Sub- 
stontMS,  to  Rome,  which  the  then  pope,  Bene- 
dict II.,  had  critidsed  in  detail  and  pronounced 
against.  He  had  likewise  condemned  one 
expression  in  their  own  dogmatic  profession 
which  had  accompanied  it.  The  coundl  un- 
hesitatingly vindicates  both  by  passages  from 
the  fathers,  and  in  re-affirming  them  observes 
with  caustic  vein:  ticut  nos  non  pudebU  quae 
vera  aunt  defendere,  Amc  forsan  qwMdam  pudebit 
quae  vera  eunt  ignorare.  This  matter  ended, 
another  is  settled  in  the  same  breath,  and  with 
equal  freedom,  relating  to  the  king.  He.  is 
formally  released  from  intrioades  in  the  oondi- 
tiona  to  which  the  late  king  had  bound  him  on 
marrying  his  daughter.  And  then  5  metro- 
^Htans,  55  bishops,  the  representatives  of  1 
metropolitan  and  4  more  bishops,  8  abbats,  3 
soperior  clergy,  and  17  nobles  subscribe  to  its 
rnungs  on  eaich  head.  •  Naturally  king  Egica 
confirms  them  by  a  spedal  edict  (Mansi,  xii. 
7-26). 

(16)  A.D.  693,  when  king  Egica  was  again 
present,  opened  proceedings^  and  handed  in  ao 
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address  on  withdrawing,  after  which  the  bishops, 
without  any  previous  reference  to  the  faith  or 
the  creed  of  coundls,  put  forth  a  long  dogmatic 
statement  of  their  own,  in  which  the  points 
critidsed  by  pope  Benedict  are  once  more 
re-affirmed.  At  its  dose,  those  who  depart  from 
the  communion  of  the  church  'or  have  never 
joined  it,  or  who  reject  the  faith  and  decrees  of 
the  first  coundls,  are  anathematised ;  and  13 
chapters  on  matters  relating  to  church  and  state 
follow.  Of  these  the  1st  is  headed  De 
Judaeorum  perfdia,  and^  refers  in  high  terms  of 
praise  to  a  late  ordinance  of  the  king  having  for 
Its  object,  quatentu  out  oonvertaniur  ad  fidem^ 
out  in  perfidid  perdvranteSy  acrionbus  eedule 
muktentur  gtimvUis,  The  6th,  which  is  the 
last  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  is  curious  for 
the  light  it  throws  on  the  bread  still  oommonly  * 
then  used  for  the  Eucharist,  and  for  its  own  ' 
ruling  thereon.  The  8th  is  De  munimine 
prolis  regiae;  the  9th,  De  ^fherto  episoopo— 
that  is  to  say,  the  late  metropolitan  of  Toledo, 
who  had  been  incarcerated  for  having  conspired 
against  t^e  king.  The  council  therefore  deposed 
him,  translating  Felix  from  the  see  of  Seville  to 
succeed  him,  Faustinus  from  the  see  of  Braga 
to  succeed  Felix,  another  Felix  from  the  see  of 
Portugal  to  succeed  Faustinus,  as  the  12th 
canon  relates ;  and  the  last  canon  orders  that 
the  metropolitan  of  Narbonne,  who  was  pre- 
vented from  being  present,  should  lose  no  time 
in  convening  his  suffragans  to  subscribe  to  these 
chapters,  which  king  Egica  thereupon  confirms. 
All  the  newly-appointed  metropolitans,  with 
Felix  at  their  head,  and  the  metropolitan  of 
Merida,  who  alone  went  as  he  came,  54  bishops, 
5  abbats,  3  representatives  of  absent  bishops,  and 
16  nobles  subscribe  to  them  (Mansi,  xii.  59-'88). 
(17)  A.D.  694,  when  king  Egica  was  once 
more  present,  opened  proceedings,  and  handed  in 
an  address  as  before.  Af^r  this,  the  bishops 
conimence  their  part,  by  reciting  the  interpolated 
creed,  and  proclaiming  their  adhesion  to  it.  In 
their  1st  canon  they  further  decree  that  the 
first  three  days  of  every  coundl  shall  be  spent 
as  fasts,  and  occupied  wholly  with  matters 
relating  to  the  faith  and  other  spiritual  or 
ecclesiastical  matters,  to  the  exclusion  of  secular 
persons.  Indeed,  of  the  8  canons  now  passed, 
only  the  7th,  which  is  headed  De  muniiione 
cor^'ugie  aique  prolis  .regiae,  deals  with  any- 
thing else.  By  the  2nd  baptisteries  are  to 
be  kept  locked  in  Lent,  and  not  opened  except 
for  some  grave  cause.  By  the  3rd  the  washing 
of  the  feet  on  Maundy  Thursday,  which  had 
been  intermitted  in  some  churches,  is  ordered  to 
be  revived  and  everywhere  duly  performed. 
By  the  5th  a  pernicious  custom  of  using  a  mass 
intended  for  the  repose  of  the  dead  on  behalf  of 
the  living,  in  order  to  imperil  their  lives,  is  to 
be  punished  with  lifelong  excommunication  and 
imprisonment.  By  the  6th  the  general  use  of 
litanies  in  every  month  of  the  year  decreed  of 
old,  is  made  special 'for  Spain  in  these  terms: 
'*Ut  deinceps  per  totum  annum  in  cunctis 
duodedm  mensibus,  per  nniversae  Hispaniae  et 
Galliarum  provindas,  pro  statu  ecclesiae  Dei, 
pro  incolumitate  priodpis  nostri  atque  salvations 
populi,  et  indulgenti&  totius  peccati,  et  a 
cunctorum  fidelium  cordibus  expulsions  diaboli, 
exomologesis  votis  gliscentibus  celebretur.  .  .  ;" 
with  whidi  St.  Isidore,  de  Stym,  vi.  c.  75-81, 
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may  be  pro6Ubly  compared.  The  heading  of 
the  8th  U  Dt  Judaeomm  4kmmaiione,  The 
Qsaal  confinnation  of  these  canone  by  the  king 
follows ;  hut  there  are  no  subscriptions  to  them 
(Mansi,  xiL  9a-108>. 

(18)  A.D.  701. — Bnt  there  is  no  earlier 
authority  for  it  than  that  of  Roderic,  archbishop 
of  Toledo  in  the  13th  century;  who  merely 
mentions  it  to  add,  tonwn  m  oorpore  oanomtm 
mm  habctur^  without  ginng  any  particulars  of 
it  himself  (Mansi,  xii.  163-164).  After  this  there 
is  but  one  more  real  or  conjectural  council  of 
Toledo  till  A.D.  1086,  at  the  earliest,  and  this 
is  ragaely  called  by  most  a  *^  council  of  Spain ;  *' 
but  as  it  had  Elipandns  of  Toledo  for  its  presi- 
dent, Mansi  thinks  it  may  have  been  held  in  his 
metropolis.  The  date  assigned  to  it  by  him  is 
A.D.  793,  and  it  is  said  to  have  declared  in  favour 
of  the  views  of  its  president  on  Adoptionism, 
and  to  have  defended  them  by  testimonies  from 
the  fathers  in  a  synodical  epistle  addressed  to  the 
bishops  of  France,  subsequently  refuted  at 
Frankfort  (Mansi,  xiU.  857-858).        [L.  S.  Ff.] 

TOLERATION,  EDICT  OF  [Mabttb, 
p.  1125]. 

TOMBS,  Tombstones.  Frmn  the  earliest 
times  the  bodies  of  Christians  were  interred  in 
places  open  to  the  sky  (CBiiFrERY)  and  in  sub- 
terranean burial-places  ■  (Catacombs).  The  forms 
and  arrangements  of  the  tombs  in  the  catacombs 
of  Rome  and  also  of  Naples  are  sufficiently  de- 
scribed in  the  latter  article.  Those  in  the  cata- 
combs of  Syracuse,  Taormina,  Malta,  CsnopuH, 
and  Alexandria,^  are  likewise  alluded  to  and 
hardly  require  further  mention  here.*  in  the 
fallowing  article  an  endeavour  will  be  made 
briefly  to  notice — 

(A)  Various  kinds  of  tombs,  excluding  those 
mentioned  above,  found  in  different  countries.' 

(B)  Objects  found  therein. 

(C)  Select  sepulchral  inscriptions  of  all  kinds, 
wherever  found. 

•  M.  de  BossI  (Rom.  »itt.  Orid.  1. 1,  p.  8T,  Rom.  1864) 
announces  his  prpparatlon  tor  a  gipneral  work  on  <%ristian 
tombs  or  both  these  cliwws.  Tbb  most  Important  woi^ 
hss  not  yet  sppearsd,  so  fkr  m  the  writer  It  sware. 

k  Christian  eataoombs  occur  also  in  Milo  (M<-Ias),  in 
which  viriullion  Inicripitdna,  probably  of  the  4ih 
O'ntitry,  as  well  ss  s  small  stfZe,  have  been  fuand. 
(Bdckh,  a  I.  O.,  nis.  92^8-9290.) 

•  It  should  perhaps  JiMt  be  mentlonni  that  in  conntrtes 
where  catacombs  were  nntenown,  some  few  sepnlchial 
chambers  have  been  dlseovered  nndergroond.  De  Ruesi 
mfvttons  one  fbnnd  at  Rhebns  in  17:^  adorned  with 
pictures  which  have  perished ;  and  another  at  the  same 
plaot*  which  was  found  and  destroyed  fii  l.-sl7  (JSom.  Sott. 
t.  i.  p.  100) :  see  alw  Le  Slant  (Manmd^  c  ix.)  fior  a  bub- 
teminean  chamber  at  Montmartre,  uivler  a  martyrinm. 
In  Palestine,  again,  we  have  an  example  of  the  same 
sort;  a  subterranean  chamber  thirty  feet  long,  twelve 
wide,  and  eight  high  vas  discovered  In  1854  near  Salda 
(SIdon).  On  the  Interior  of  its  wblied  wulls  various 
figures  were  drawn  in  red,  and  an  Inscription  was 
written  all -round  below  their  upner  edge,  which  nooided 
that  the  chamber  was  made  **  for  the  memory  and  the 
repose  of  Anarbas  and  his  brother  John ;"  with  two  pas- 
sageii  quoted  tnm  Fa  xxlll.  and  1  Oor.  xv.  The  date 
also  given  in  the  inscription  Is  rather  mutilated,  but 
probably  corresponds  to  aj).  M2  (Buckh.  C.  I.  <?., 
no.  91&3). 

^  inscriptions  In  connexion  with  the  particular  lombs 
menti«inc<l  «kre  l;:cluded  under  thlt  section. 


TOMBS 

It  may  be  advisable,  howerer,  to  make  a  few 
preliminary  remarks. 

The  ancient  Roman  laws  of  the  twelve  table* 
and  those  of  imperial  times,  from  Hadrian  to 
Diocletian,  strictly  forbade  burials  to  take  place 
in  Rome  and  in  cities  genemlly  (see  the  laws 
quoted  by  Bingham,  iintv;.  XXlII.  i.  §2).  Th« 
Christians  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  been 
charged  with  transgressing  these  laws,  bat 
rather  objected  the  transgi-ession  of  them  to  tbe 
heathen.  It  must  consequently  follow  that  we 
cannot  expect  to  find  tombs  in  city  churches  or 
in  any  grounds  (wntiguous  to  them  during  the 
first  three  centuries.  [CHDRCiiTARDa.]  There 
is,  in  fiu2t,  as  yet  no  literary  or  archaeologicAl 
evidence  to  shew  that  any  Christian  burial  took 
place  in  a  church,  or  that  any  sepulchral  monn- 
ment  was  placed  in  or  even  near  to  a  chnrch 
before  the  death  of  Constantine  (Bingham,  a.  i. ; 
Muratori,  AneocL  U  i.,  Diaaert  xviL  ppw  185- 
189).« 

Neither  does  there  appear  to  be  a  single  well- 
authenticated  instance  of  any  burial,  nor  of  any 
tomb  properly  so  called,  in  any  city  whsterer 
during  the  same  period.  For  although  it  is 
stated  by  Eusebius,  following  Hegesippns  {Hist 
A'od,  lib.  ii.  c.  23),  that  James  the  Just,  the  brother 
of  our  Lord,  had  a  tombstone  (trH^il)'  erected  to 
him  close  by  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  on  the 
spot  where  he  was  martyred,  yet  it  is  far  more 
probable  that  he  was  buried  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  at  no  great  distance  indeed,  bnt  ontstde 
the  city  walls.  l*his  was  the  opinion  of  othen 
mentioned  by  St.  Jerome  (lib,  de  Mr.  lU,  c.  'i); 
and  it  appears  from  the  Gospels  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  Jews  to  bury  outside  the  pre- 
cincts of  cities.  (Luke  vii.  12  ;  Jolin  xix.  42 ; 
ooll.  Heb.  xiu.  12.) 

For  these  three  centuries  we  have  very  fev 
sepulchral  monuments  remaining,  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  those  in  the  Roman  catacombs,  thoogh 


•  De  Boesrs  work  on  the  Roman  Inscriiitioas  of  the 
first  six  centuries  shews  no  sepulchral  slab  placed,  cr 
presumed  to  have  been  ev«r  plaor^  in  a  dinrch  a 
basilica  during  the  flrei  three  catnrlea  Iktn  al^ 
however,  many  epitairiis  of  tbe  «th  enrtafy  new  e; 
lately  to  be  seen  In  Roman  chuirbes  or  basilkaii,  hat 
very  few  can  be  counted  upon  as  being  in  thdr  wifiBil 
sites.  One  m  rhle  sUb  was  found  adheriig  to  Its  sepiiU 
chre  on  the  pavement  of  tb-'  baaiUca  of  Sl  Alexander  ob 
the  Via  Nomentana  (a.d.  396),  and  attother  (a-Sl  4tX  <* 
that  <>f  the  subterraman  b'silica  of  St.  Hemef  (De 
Rossi,  Noe.  438,  50T).  Some  appear  to  have  been  takn 
fh>m  thecataoomNi  (see  Nos.  80.  153.  in,  IM.  224):  bst 
De  Koflsi  considers  that  ihla  Is  not  tbe  case  wirh  o(bm 
(Nos.  U9,  184).  The  ifreatest  number  hav^  oocvmd  in 
tbe  pavemrat  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Paul  on  tbe  Via  (W- 
ensls ;  It  was  built,  according  to  Hfibbch,  a  n.  3$S.  M 
some  of  tbe  aUba  bear  earlier  datra,  tbe  eailiMt  belaf; 
A  J>.  34B  (see  Nos.  88,  98.  204,  a09.  346.  318^  371).  c»a- 
sequently  tbe  slabs  have  been  moved  from  thetr  origtMl 
slu-s.  This  mar  Ai'o  have  been  the  case  la  aaay  ocber 
Instances. 

An  early  example  of  a  burial  in  an  AMcan  badhca 
will  be  found  In  the  mosaic  of  Re|iaratu^  aa  4T6  C"* 
below).  ' 

Slaba  beantlfbUy  decoraled  with  fbtisg*.  flowen.  etc 
occur  In  tbe  church  of  Briord,  a.d.  48T  (Le  flUoW 
no.  379,  pL  43),  and  In* the  nave  of  the  oatbedral  d 
Valson,  A.D.  518  (Le  Blant.  na  493,  pL  68>. 

'  For  the  form  of  the  onjA^  see  Met  Or.  tai  ^ 
AfU.  8.  V.  **  Pnnus;*'  but  tbe  word  appeals  to  he  oi^ 
somewhat  vaguely. 
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then  is  abondant  evideace  that  open-air  burial- 
places  of  various  Icinds  were  then  in  use  in  many 
parts  of  the  Christian  world.  Many  of  these  monu- 
ments were  doubtless  destroyed  during  the  times 
of  persecution  (Euseb.  H.  E.  viii.  6).  Even  of 
the  few  w-hi-  h  remain  some  appear  to  be  restora- 
tions made  in  the  time  of  the  pence  of  the  church. 
De  Ra^isi  thinks  that  the  celebrated  Autun  in- 
scription (see  Vol.  I.  p.  806)  is  one  of  these. 
That  of  Caesarea  in  Mauretania  (Vol.  I.  p.  848) 
is  unquestionably  so.  (De  Rossi,  £onL  Sott  t.  i. 
§  iii.  /  Cemeteri  sopra  terra,) 

At  Rome,  and  indeed  everywhere  else  for 
several  centuries,*  many  tombs,  among  which 
some  were  Christian,  were  erected  in  the  suburbs 
by  the  sides  of  the  princi|)al  roads  leading  into 
the  city.  Thus  according  to  Sidonius  Apolli- 
naris  (^Epist  i.  5,  ed.^Sirm.)  the  burial-place  of 
St.  Peter  was  outside  the  walls  of  Rome,  a 
chnrch  being  still,  in  his  time  (a.d.  470), 
standing  over  it.  St.  Jerome  says  that  that 
apostle  was  buried  in  the  Via  Triumphalis  beyond 
the  Tiber,  and  that  St.  Paul  was  buried  in  the 
Via  Ostiensis,  three  miles  without  the  gates  of 
the  city  (u.  s.  c  1  and  c.  5).  Cains,  a  presbyter 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  about  the  year  210, 
speaks  of  these  tombs  as  "  the  trophies  of  the 
apostles  "  (Euseb.  Hist  Eccl.  ii.  2.5).  They  were 
removed  about  the  year  258  into  the  cata- 
combs, lest  some  indignity  might  be  offered  to 
them  at  that  time  of  persecution  (^Dep,  Mart, 
ap.  Pearson,  Annal,  Cyprian,  p.  62).  The  very 
fact  of  their  removal  shews  that  they  could  not 
have  been  of  very  considerable  size.  They  may 
probably  lave  been  cippi  bearing  inscriptions. 
Some  other  monuments  belonging  to  open-air 
burial-places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
which  have  come  down  to  our  times,  will  be 
noticed  below  under  Italy. 

**Quum  antiquitus,"  says.Onuphrius  Panvi- 
nins  {Rit.  Sep.  Mort,  c.  vii.  ed.  Col.  1568), 
**'  tantum  extra  urbqm  in  coemiteriis  hominum 
corpora  sepelirentur,  pace  ecclesiae  data  intra 
urbes  ad  templorum  limina,  postea  in  ipsis  tem- 
plis  sepeliri  mos  invaluit.**  He  then  gives  many 
examples  of  burials  in  or  close  to  churches,  which 
we  proceed  to  cite :  the  emperor  Constantine  was 
buried  in  the  porch  of  the  temple  of  the  apostles 
at  Constantinople,  and  this  is  probably  the 
earliest  known  example  of  the  kind ;  the 
emperor  Honorius  was  laid  in  the  porch  of 
St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome,  and  his  espoused 
wife  Maria  inside  the  same  church ;  Rotharis, 
king  of  the  Lombards,  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  at  Pavia;  king  Clo- 
tharius  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Vincentius  at 
Paris;  Brunichildis,  queen  of  the  Franks,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Martin  at  Autun;  Charles 
Blartel  and  his  son  Pepin  in  the  church  of 
St.  Denis  at  Paris ;  Charlemagne  in  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  at  Aachen,  where  a  large  tomb- 
stone  bearing  his  name  only,  Carolo  Magno, 
is  still  to  1m  seen.  Pope  Leo  the  Great,  and 
many  popes  after  him,  were  buried  in  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome ;  St.  Benedict,  abbot  of  Casino,  in  the 
basilica  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  But  of  the 
character  of  their  tombs,  which  were  pro- 
bably in  most  cases  of  great  magnificence,  we 

s  vcUra  voAav*  ffol  wao^  «c»fii)  vpl6  rStv  cicro^f  r^^ow 
^«t  (PMOdo-CiirTBOBt.  di  Fid$  et  Le^e  A'at.  t.  i.  p.  SW, 
elBMied.). 


are  unable,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  to  say 
anything.  It  may  be  suspected  that  some  of 
them  were  marble  sarcophagi,  placed  either  above 
the  ground  or  possibly  below  it,  of  which  we 
have  many  fine  Christian  examples  yet  remain- 
ing from  the  4th  century  downwards,  more  or 
less  elaborately  sculptured.  [Sculpture.]  Not- 
withstanding the  examples  above  named,  and 
some  others  which  might  be  mentioned  [Cubt- 
CULUM  ;  Obsequies  of  the  Dead,  §  xiv.],  there 
were  several  laws  of  emperors  of  the  4th  and 
following  centuries,  and  Aoveral  canons  of  councils 
from  the  6th  century  onwards,  down  to  the 
Council  of  Mentz  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
which  distinctly  prohibited  burials  in  churches, 
this  last  council,  however,  making  certain  ex- 
ceptions (Gretser,  de  Fun,  Christ,  ii.  8  ;  Bingham, 
XXIIL  i.  §$  4,  6,  7,  8).  There  is  no  doubt  tha 
about  this  time  many  persons  considered  it  advan- 
tageous fo  their  souls  to  be  buried  in  churches, 
and  Gregory  the  Great  in  the  6th  century  sanc- 
tions this  opinion.  **  When  heavy  sins  do  not  press 
men  down,  it  is  profitable  for  the  dead  if  they  be 
buried  in  churches,  because  their  frienils,  as  often 
as  they  come  thither,  remember  those  whose 
sepulchres  they  behold,  and  offer  prayers  to  the 
Lord  for  them  "  {Dial.  lib.  iv.  c  50).  In  spite 
of  this  opinion  in  its  favour  prohibitions  con- 
tinued to  be  made  not  onlv,  as  has  been  said, 
down  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne's  death,  but 
also  as  late  as  A.D.  1076,  when  a  council  of 
Winchester  under  Lanfranc  laid  down  in  its 
ninth  canon  that  "  In  eeclesiis  corpora  defunc- 
torum  non  sepeliantur."  Nor  was  it  until  the 
time  of  Boniface  VIIL,  about  the  close  of  the  13th 
century,  that  it  was  spoken  of  as  a  customary 
thing  for  men  to  be  buried  in  a  church  where 
their  ancestors  lay.  Prom  his  decretals,  as 
Bingham  thinks,  **  may  be  dated  the  ruin  of  the 
oldlaws"(u.s.§9).^ 

In  what  follows  little  will  be  said  of  any 
tombs  which  do  not  now  exist,  or  have  not 
lately  been  in  existence. 

(A)  General  Character  of  Christian   Tombs,  eX' 
elusive  of  CataoombSy  in  wsrious  Countries. 

.  Italt. — Christian  tombs  of  a  very  early  period 
have  been  found  above  ground  in  Tusculum  and 
elsewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of .  Rome.  De 
Rossi  {Bull,  di  Arch,  Crist,  for  1872)  has  a 
memoir  entitled  //  Tuscu/o,  le  VUle  Tusculane  0 


h  MuTitorl  («.  s,  p.  188)  holds  a  brief  to  f^hew  that 
burials  In  diarobee,  in  country  places  at  Irast,  had  never 
been  rrgarded  as  unlavftil,' and  expUins  away  the  church 
canons  and  imperial  Uws  above  referred  to  as  merely 
designed  to  prevent  nvercrowdi'd  burials  tn  churches: 
••quia  nimis  tn  aedlbus  aicrtt  tuniulorum  cadavemroque 
moles  sugettantur,  nt  jvropterea  ootrcendl,  ex  purte 
fuerlDt  Cbri^tianl."  But,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that 
the  laws  and  oiundls  make  no  distinction  between  town 
and  country  ctiurches,  the  Oonncil  of  Braga  in  Spain, 
about  AJ>.  663,  expressly  assigns  a  very  diflTerent  reason 
for  the  probtbttion  (see  can.  18,  quoted  in  Obsequies  or 
THS  Dbad,  $  xvl.).  The  principal  pasiagra  on  which  Hura- 
tori  relies  are  from  Pauliniut  (both  quoted  in  C^bicula) 
and  from  St.  Ambrose,  who  desired  to  be  and  was  buri>  d 
under  the  altar  in  the  basilica  which  he  had  built  at  Milan. 
**  Dignum  est  enlm  ut  lU  reqnlcscat  saoerdon,  ubi  offerre 
consuerft."  (OrtU.  in  SS.  Oerv.  d  Pnt.  llie  true  re- 
ference  Is  to  tpitt,  xzH.  p.  STf,  ed.  Ben<d.)  None 
of  bis  autboritlvs  are  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  4th 
century. 
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le  loro  antiche  memorie  Cristiane,  in  which  he 
suys  that  he  was  desirouH  to  find  a  cippiu  which 
hai  been  transcribed  by  Fabretti,  and  had  been 
6«ea  many  year»  later,  not  bearing  the  patera 
anl  aimpalam  >o  frequent  on  pagan  cippi,  but 
two  anchors,  lynnbolical  of  Chrittian  hope,  a  de- 
vice found  on  the  tombs  of  the  Catacombs.  It 
runs  thus :  G.  Irenico  \  ffh  dvfcis  \  gimo  c/. 
Ecty  I  chfi$  avs  ft  d.  Po  \  thvinenva  pa  \  ter  el 
Lt'cia  Rt  I  fina  maUr  /tcennU  (p.  98).  It  had 
been  found  at  Cianipino,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tuscn- 
lum.  The  account  of  his  snccessful  exploration 
i:>  very  interesting  (pp.  90,  100). 

De  Rossi  is  acquainted  with  only  one  other 
cii)ptt8  bearing  the  Christian  symbol  of  the 
anchor.  It  seems  now  to  be  icnown  merelv  by 
the  description  contained  in  a  MS.  of  the  Vati- 
can (6039,  f.  252  verso) :  Cippus  in  hortuiia  5. 
Sebasiiani  extra  murot  /'.  V,  (Petrus  Victorius) 
scripsU.  It  reads :  Maroeliae  \  mncUasi  \  mae 
femin  \  at  AlfsntU  I  ones  /rate  \  r.  Below  which 
are  two  anchors,  tnat  on  the  left  being  reversed. 
*'  The  cippus  form  of  the  monument,  remarks 
IH  Rossi  (u.«.  p.  99),  <*if,  according  to  all  or- 
dinary rules,  it  excludes  a  subterranean  origin, 
does  not  necessarily  exclude  its  Christianity, 
because  we  know  that  Christian  sepulchres  still 
exist  above  ground  which  are  in  the  form  of 
cippi  **  (Bull,  di  Arch.  Crist.  1864,  pp.  25-^2). 

But  besides  isolated  tombs  in  fields  or  vine- 
yards or  by  the  sides  of  the  public  ways,  we 
have  in  the  suburbs  of  Rome  several  cemeteries 
around  basilicaa  which  were  apparently  executed 
about  the  4th  century.  De  Kossi  has  observed 
traces  of  such  in  various  states  of  preservation  in 
the  Held  above  the  cemetery  of  St.  Callistus,  and 
in  the  Agro  Verano  above  that  of  St.  Cyriaca, 
and  in  other  placet.  He  describes  at  length  and 
gives  a  figure  of  the  necropolis  above  ground 
under  which  it  the  catacomb  of  Si.  Cidlistus 
(£om.  Satt.  lib.  iii.  pp.  393  sqq.  tav.  xxxix.).  It 
consists  of  an  assemblage  of  deep  oblong  chambers 
of  different  dimensions  formed  by  walb  made  of 
mixed  tufa  and  brick,  intersecting  each  other  at 
right  angles,  the  tops  of  which  are  on  the  level 
of  the  ground.  The  coveK  and  the  bottoms  of 
these  chambers  were  sometimes  composed  of 
marble  or  granite  slabs,  the  lateral  walls  being 
left  rough  ;  within  them  bodies  were  placed  one 
above  another  in  different  manners,  which  De 
Rossi  desci^bes.  Sometimes  they  were  only 
separated  by  a  stone  slab,  sometimes  the  bodies 
were  placed  in  distinct  sarcophagi ;  eight  or  nine 
corpses  were  ordinarily  placed  one  above  another. 
It  would  appear  that  only  a  very  few  inscrip- 
tions, unimportant  and  undated,  have  hitherto 
been  found ;  but  the  cemetery  may  be  referred 
to  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  from  the  style  of 
the  work  of  its  walls.*  He  also  found  above  the 
crypts  of  St.  Lucina  a  few  chambera  or  fosses, 
not  subdivided  like  these  into  horizontal  planes 
and  receiving  the  corpaes  in  their  empty  spaces, 


I  With  this  necropolis  De  Rossi  oompsres  a  very  peN 
feet  exsmide  of  an  above-arouDd  cemetery  which  tkss 
lately  been  found  at  Portogruaro,  the  sncient  Julia  Con- 
cordia, in  VenetJa,  the  excavations  of  which  bad  not  In 
187T  been  compkCed.  Saroophsgi  lie  on  the  snilhce  of 
the  ground,  and  the  inscriptions  at  present  discovered 
appear  to  be  of  the  fourth  century.  For  some  account 
of  it  see  De  Itiesi  (Bvtt.  18t3,  pp.  WK-82 ;  and  for  18T4,p. 
133  sqq.  tov.  la.  and  Eom,  A(t  (18TT),  torn.  UL  p.  8»6> 
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but  lefl  open  like  a  well  and  having  locnli  ex- 
cavated in  their  sides,  precisely  as  in  the 
Catacombs  (h.  s.  p.  404).  He  gives  in  fine  an  ac^ 
count,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Inscript,  CkrisL 
Urb,  Rom,  (p.  108),  of  a  cemetery  attache^i  to 
the  Vatican  basilica,  which  was  accidenLiIly  dis- 
covered in  the  following  manner.  Chi  September 
6,  1689,  a  horse  trod  upon  and  broke  the  stone 
which  covered  the  opening  to  the  graves  below. 
Beneath  was  found  a  white  marble  sarcophagas, 
between  seven  and  eight  feet  long,  three  feet 
broad  and  three  feet  deep,  composed  of  several 
pieces  joined  by  mortar ;  the  body,  placed  therein 
on  its  back,  was  swathed  and  embalmed.  Helov 
this,  divided  from  it  by  a  partition  about  nine 
inches  thick,  was  di«covere-i  another  coffin  of  the 
same  sixe  and  with  similar  cipntents.  On  the  inside 
of  the  lid  of  the  latter  was  fuund  an  inscription, 
whose  date  corresponds  with  a.d.  369.  Other 
coffins  again  were  discovered  below  this,  but  the 
excav;itions  were  not  thoroughly  carried  out 
The  stone,  as  frequently  happens,  was  broken  in 
pieces  and  part  of  it  built  into  a  wall.  De  Kosii 
describes  the  whole  inscription  from  Ciampini, 
and  indicates  by  his  plate  the  small  portion 
still  surviving  (see  his  no.  211,  p.  108).  He  siso 
givM  (^Rom.  Sett,  t.  i.  p.  94)  a  diagram  iUos- 
trating  this  mode  of  sepulture.  (S)ffini  thus 
placed  one  above  another  in  strata  have  not,  so 
far  as  De  Rossi  is  aware,  been  observed  in  Africa, 
or  in  Upper  Italy  or  in  France,  or  in  any  other 
country  where  subterranean  cemeteries  were  un- 
knownJ  The  arrangement  indeed  is  substantially 
the  s^rae  as  that  which  is  adopted  in  the  cata- 
combs of  Rome  [Catacombs,  in  Vol.  I.  p.  313]. 

Some  very  singular  tombs '  have  heeu  found 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  at  Brescia,  Verona,  and 
especially  at  Milan,  below  the  floor  of  the  basi- 
lica of  Fausta.  Contrary  to  the  rule  which 
obtains  in  the  Roman  catacombs,  the  tombs  are 
decorated  with  paintings  in  the  interior;  they 
are  constructed  of  masonry,  and  their  narrov 
walls  are  adorned  on  the  inside  with  images  and 
symbols  traced  in  colours.  They  have  been 
assigned  to  the  ages  of  persecution,  but  although 
this  opinion  can  hardly  be  maintained,  their 
style  is  in  all  likelihooii  a  survival  from  the 
times  when  it  was  dangerous  to  allow  signs  of 
Christianity  to  be  seen  outwardly  (De  Rosa, 
Rem,  Satt.  t.  L  pp.  100-101,  and  references). 

A  few  words  ^ould  be  said  in  conclusion  of 
the  two  principal  forms  of  the  sarcophagus  which 
are  found  in  Italy,  and  also  in  other  countries: 
(1)  the  oblong  chest  or  coffin  type,  with  fist 
lid;  the  ends  are  generally  square  (De  Rossi, 
Rom.  Sott,  tom.  i.  tav.  zzx.,  two  examples—oiK 
sarcophagus  is  quite  plain ;  the  other  slightly  omsp 
mented)  or  more  rarely  rounded  (lyAgincoart, 
Hist,  de  PArt,  ScuipUtn,  pL  iv.  noe.  2and  3,  bc4h 
sculptured):  (2)  the  cottage  type  (a  oapanM 
of  the  Italian  antiquarieaX  with  lid  like  a  rocf, 
(Le  Blant,  Inter,  ChrA,  Oaule,  pL  78,  quite 
plain) ;  the  roof  ridge  is  sometimes  truncated  to 
admit  of  an  inscription  being  placed  thereon  (U 
Blant,  «.  f.  pi.  22,  no.  189,  nearly  plain ;  jyxpar 

J  He  mentions,  however,  as  an  exception,  ihe  di^n^ 
tirai  of  the  saroophsgi  in  the  ohnich  of  Vieniia.  f^ 
Gervals  ftimi^es  another  exception.  (Fbr  both  thai 
see  below.)  Silll  he  thinks  tt  not  improhshle  that  tUs 
mode  of  burial  may  have  been  introdiibed  laio  othw 
parte  ci  the  Roman  Christlsn  worldi 
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court,  n,  s.  pi.  iv.,  80TiI])ture  \\  instead  of  being 
written  on  the  end  (Le  blnnt,  u.s,  pi.  69)  or  on 
the  siae  (BUckh,  C.  I.  0.  no.  9183,  pi.  xv.).  The 
base  of  the  triangular  end  of  the  lid  is  some- 
times  ornamented  with  acrotcriay  like  a  temple. 
(Bdckh,  u,  s.)  The  chest  and  lid  maj  each  be 
of  a  single  stone,  or  of  manj ;  bricks  and  tiles 
were  also  osed  in  the  constrnction  of  the  meaner 
sort.     See  rarious  examples  of  sarcophagi  given 

in  SCDLPTURB. 

Frakoe. — ^After  Italy  this  is  the  country  which 
most  abounds  with  Christian  sepulchral  stones 
and  slabs.  But  of  those  which  are  pre^terved  com- 
pamtively  tew  tell  their  full  story.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  found  are  fre- 
quently unknown.  M.  Le  Blant,  partly  by  his  own 
observations  and  partly  by  examinations  of  books 
and  figures,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
were  three  forms  ^f  Christian  burial  in  ancient 
GhuI  accompanied  by  inscriptions.  (1)  Isolated 
tombs;  (*i)  cemeteries,  where  the  tombs  were 
eit  ner  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  rest- 
ing on  the  soil ;  or  (3)  tombs  clustered  about 
sanctuaries  of  saints,  or  placed  in  churches 
(^Manuel,  pp.  144,  145).  Of  each  of  these  one  or 
two  examples  shall  now  be  adduced.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  no  Christian  sepulchral  in- 
«cnption  of  Gaul  whose  date  is  known  is  earlier 
than  the  4th  century. 

(1 )  fsdated  Tomhs. — An  example  of  this  iso- 
lation was  to  be  seen  in  the  monument  of  Adel- 
phius,  at  Sainte-Croix-dn-Mont.  The  date  is  a.d. 
405.     It  bears  the  following  inscription : 

Def/ositio  Adelfi  ....  |  anorvm  N,  III 
ntensivm  \  et  tridvo  P,  C  Dom.  ntri  |  Eonori 
Avgtuti  I  Sex   a'^w  posvit  \  pater  Maurvsivs 

€t  Vnam  |?(matorf> 

• 

It  is  now  in  the  museum  at  Bordeaux  (Le  Blant, 
Ins,  Chr.  G.  t.  ii.  p.  384,  no.  591). 
.  **  EUe  (rinscription)  4tait,"  says  M.  Jouannet, 
**  encore  en  place  il  y  a  quelques  anndes  au  pied 
des  coteaux  de  Viole  dans  ies  vignes  dn  Peyrat, 
prte  de  la  voie  publique.  Elle  ^tait  encastr^e 
sur  la  grande  face  d'un  tombeau  construit  en 
mo<Sllons  k  chaux  et  k  sable,  et  qui  renfermait 
encore  nn  squelette  "  (quoted  by  lie  Blant,  *'.  s.). 

It  would  appear  probable  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  smaller  extant  inscriptions  on 
marble  of  square  or  oblong  form  have  been  let 
into  the  tombs  or  sarcophagi,  or  into  the  wall 
near  them,  both  in  France  and  in  various  other 
countries  (De  Rossi,  Bom,  8ott,  t.  L  pp.  95, 
96). 

Another  and  a  very  curious  instance  of  an 
isolated  tomb  occurs  near  Charmea,  which  was 
Tisited  in  the  17th  century,  when  Spon  saw 
it,  as  the  burial-place  of  a  saint.  The  in- 
scription is  in  elegiacs,  and  the  name  of  the 
person  buried,  Alethius,  is  read  in  acrostic.  It  is 
singular  that  it  contains  no  evidence  of  dis- 
tinctly Christian  feeling.  The  last  line,  which 
U  prose,  probably  indicated  the  date  of  the 
consulate  of  Paulinus,  a.d.  534,  when  the  Franks 
invaded  Burgundy,  to  which  allusion  seems  to  be 
m:ide  in  line  seven.  The  lid  of  the  sarcophagus, 
containing  the  inscription  enclosed  in  a  label  of 
a  common  form,  is  figured  by  Le  Blant  (u.  s,  p. 
196,  pi.  64*  no.  391),  and  he  says  that  the  form 
of  the  farcophagna  is  exactly  like  one  given  by 


M.  de  Boissleu  (/iwcr.  Ant  de  Lyon,  no.  cvii. 
p.  524), 
The  epitaph  runs  thus : 

Aeci  ivfferti  genvt  egregivm  atq  ordineprine^ 

Lrgdvni  prooerrm  nobUe  eonMUivm 
Exacto  vUae  tranteendU  ad  ciethsra  evrtv 

leri-envm  tmnvlo  dan*  a^iman  stperU 
IHic  patrW]  reliqva  ganer  acpiaJUia  amdvnt 

J{ffnara  «C]  non  •<>'[(]  ioeclafvtmra  tvi 
Tkvr  [ae]  lvei»  natc$  nulioribvi  anlinU] 

[Sex  lv}i(tra}  exegit  won  brereter  tpatimn 
[CfivU]  qHfverii  timvl  et  qvo  n"[ni]tfM  [dicM] 

C  Ver^ibes  in  primit  ordine  prodiit  apex] 
•  ft  .  .  .  ttrniT  .  .  .  (0  •  •  .  PaxHiVi  ... 

If  the  last  distich  is  rightly  restored  the  initial 
letters  C  V  will  probably  stand,  as  M.  Leon 
Renier  thinks,  for  Clarissimus  Vir;  his  proper 
title  seems  to  be  required. 

(2)  Cemeteries, 

(a)  Where  the  earth  received  the  sepvUtures. 
— At  St.  Gervais  a  cemetery  was  discovered  not 
many  years  ago,  in  making  a  cutting  for  the 
Vienne  railroad.  A  great  part  of  the  inscrip- 
tions found  therein  are  supposed  by  M.  Le  Blant 
to  belong  to  the  5th  century.  Among  the  sar- 
cophagi some  were  made  out  of  one  block,  but 
the  majority  were  composed  of  tiles  and  old 
fragments ;  in  several  instances  the  tombs  had 
been  placed  one  above  another,  and  some  corpses 
had  been  deposited  between  their  lateral  walls. 
With  the  exception  of  one  which  faced  the  south, 
they  were  regularly  turned  towiirds  the  east, 
after  the  usual  Christian  manner.  Although 
the  cemetery  had  never  been  violated,  none  of 
the  epitaphs  were  placed  symmetrically;  they 
were  found  as  it  were  thrown  hap-hazard 
(pomma  jet^s  par  hasard)  upon  the  tombs,  or 
in  the  inside  or  near  them.  A  hasty  sketch,  by 
M.  Girard,  shews  the  irregular  disposition  of  the 
tombs  (Le  Blant,  «.  s.  torn.  ii.  pp.  52-53,  with  a 
6gure). 

Recent  excavations  in  an  ancient  cemetery  of 
the  church  of  St.  Jean-des-Vignes,  near  Chfilons* 
sur-Sadne,  have  revealed  sarcophagi  of  free- 
stone (^gris)  placed  one  above  another  two  or 
three  deep.  They  are  supposed  to  be  of  the 
Merovingian  age  (Le  Blant,  u,  s.  t.  ii.  pp.  543-4). 

At  Lyons,  in  1731,  in  making  a  trench  for 
laying  down  pipes,  a  cemetery  was  discovered 
which  served  at  once  for  Christian  and  pagan 
burials.  The  excavations  were  not  pursued  fur- 
ther than  was  necessary  for  making  the  conduit. 
Of  the  inscribed  stones  which  turned  up  by 
chance-  the  greater  number  were  dated,  and 
among  them  was  found  the  earliest  dated  in- 
scription yet  discovered  in  France,  being  of  A.D. 
334  (Le  Blant,  ti.  s.  t.  i.  p.  139,  no.  62 ;  and 
Mamtel^  pp.  211,  212). 

The  inscription  was  sometimes  written  in  the 
inside  of  the  sarcophasrus,  on  a  slab  formiai^ 
its  bottom.  Two  such  were  found  at  Briord,  one 
being  made  of  stones  and  bricks,  the  ot^(!^ 
having  its  sides  and  lid  composed  of  tiles  and 
undressed  fragments  (non-taUl^s),  They  are  at 
least  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century  (Le  Blant,  u,  s,  t.  ii.  p.  6,  no.  374 ;  also 
p.  20,  no.  381). 

(b)  Whr^  the  Sarcophagi  vere  resting  on  the 
Soil. — Such  occur  at  Aliscamps,  near  Aries,  in 
great  numbers.  U  Blant  (Manuel,  '  p.  145) 
observes  that  the  mass  of  tombs  here  struck  the 
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eves  of  Dante  and  Ariosto  with  amazement.  (Jnf. 
ix.  112,  115 ;   Orl,  Fur,  xixix.  et.  72.) 

I.e  Blant  mentions  an  imtcription  engraved 
**  sur  le  rersant  da  coarercle  d'lin  earoophage 
de  pierre."  Thia  cover,  in  form  of  a  roof,  ia 
aUo  marked  with  a  croea  patt^  rudely  traced 
with  the  point  (u.  a.  t.  it.  p.  271,  no.  535).  It  is 
undated.  Another  inscription  from  the  same 
place  belongs  to  A.D.  541  (Le  Blant,  ti.  a.  p.  272, 
DO.  537).  De  Rosai  also  mentions  having 
seen  at  Aliscamps  coffins  of  calcareous  stone 
with  covers  of  the  same  shape  incised  with  the 
chrisma  and  various  forms  of  crosses,  aa  well  as 
lead  coffins  to  contain  the  body  {Horn.  Sott.  t.  L 
p.  95).  When  Mr.  Fairholt  visited  Aliscamps  in 
1856,  he  remarked  that,  in  spite  of  the  numbers 
of  sarcophagi  that  have  been  carried  thenoe, 
hundreds  still  remain ;  and  that  for  nearly  a  mile, 
as  the  visitor  walks  from  Aries  to  the  old  church, 
he  passes  between  rows  of  Roman  tombs  lying 
three  and  four  deep  on  each  side  of  him.  The 
best  tombs  have  been  carried  to  the  museums ;  a 
few  of  those  that  remain  have  sculptured  in- 
scriptions ;  some  bear  the  insignia  of  the  profes- 
sion of  the  dead  which  they  contained,  aa  where 
the  carpenter's  adze  and  the  mason's  plumb  and 
line  appear ;  but  the  larger  number  have  the 
Christian  monogram  only.  A  sketch  of  the 
general  appearance  of  a  part  of  the  cemetery  ia 
given  (C.  R.  Smith's  Collect.  AnL  voL  v.  pp.  43, 
44). 

At  Sivaux  coflSna  or  sarcophagi,  engraved  with 
a  cross  or  chrisma  and  bearing  a  simple  name, 
have  been  found  on  an  old  burying-ground 
{chatnp  de  a^pulture).  They  seem  to  be  of  the 
6th  century,  or  thereabouts,  and  among  them 
are  some  which  appear  to  be  pagan  (Le  Blant, 
u.  s.  U  ii.  pp.  357-359 ;  noa.  576  A-576  d).  Some 
of  the  monuments  of  Aliscamps  and  of  Sivaux 
hare  been  drawn  by  Beaum^nd,  but  not  very 
correctly  (Le  Blant,  u.  s.  t.  i.  p.  25). 

(3)  Bwrials  in  Churches  and  Sanctuaries. — 
From  the  apse  to  the  middle  of  the  nave  of  the 
ancient  church  of  St.  Peter  of  Vienne  have  been 
found  beneath  the  surface  an  important  aeries 
of  Christian  tombs,  and  more  recently  others 
reaching  down  to  the  threshold  between  the 
church  and  the  porch.  Towards  the  altar,  where 
the  relics  of  the  martyrs  were  preserved,  they 
were  more  numerous,  and  in  the  choir  were  two 
or  three  deep ;  but  not  so  near  the  entrance.  The 
coffins  had  been  old  pagan  sarcophagi,  or  made 
out  of  the  dilris  of  ancient  buildings.  The  in- 
scriptions, mostly  cut  in  marble,  have  often  been 
let  into  the  stone  which  re-covered  the  tombs 
(Le  Blant,  u.  a.  ii.  p.  581 ;  see  also  De  Rossi, 
Horn.  Sott.  t.  i.  p.  95,  and  the  reference).  They 
belong,  certainly  in  part,  and  probably  all,  to 
the  6th  century.  Among  these  broken  relics 
was  found  a  piece  of  the  epitaph  of  Sylvia, 
wife  of  the  patrician  Celsus  (a.d.  579),  of  which 
a  complete  copy  exists  in  a  MS.  of  the  9th 
century  (Le  Blunt,  u.  a.  p.  582,  and  Manuel,  p. 
219).  A  great  number  of  Gaulish  inscriptions 
shew  that  tombs  were  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  graves  of  martyrs  (Le  Blant,  u.  s.  t. 
i.  p.  397 ;  see  also  his  Manuel,  pp.  146-148). 

The  tomb  of  Hilary,  bishop  of  Aries,  who  died 
in  449,  was  formerly  in  a  subterranean  chapel 
of  the  church  of  St.  Honoratus  at  that  place. 
It  is  a  sarcophagus  of  white  marble,  and  the 
inscription  is  written  on  the  triangular  end  of 
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the  lid.  It  is  now  preserved  in  the  museQiQ. 
It  reads :  Sacro  \  tanciue  le  |  yis  antestU  \  (('4- 
lowed  by  a  leaf)  HUarivs  (between  two  dovei) 
hie  qvicacit  (preceded  by  chrisma.  followed  by 
vase)  I  (Le  Blant,  u.  s.  t.  ii.  p.  252,  no.  515.  pi. 
69,  no.  416).  De  Rossi  remarks  on  the  beauty  of 
the  marble  sarcophagi  with  Chri:>tian  sculptures, 
representing  scenes  of  the  Old  and  Kew  Tests- 
ments,  which  are  to  be  seen  at  Marseilles,  Arlei, 
Nbmes,  Avignon,  and  other  cities  in  the  south  of 
France  (u.  a.  p.  95). 

Zacharias,  third  bishop  of  Lyons,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  3rd  century,  laid  the  firxt  fouDd<a- 
tion  of  a  ceQa  known  aa  the  church  of  the 
Maccabees,  and  in  after-times  aa  the  church  of  St. 
Justus.  It  was  originally  underground,  being 
a  kind  of  crypt  which  was  carefully  coocealed 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  pagans ;  thadn  were 
deposited  the  remains  of  the  illustrious  martyrs 
of  Lyons,  with  St.  Irenaeua  at  their  head.  Is 
the  ruins  of  this  church  were  found  in  the  year 
1736  several  Christian  sepulchral  slabs  of  marble 
belonging  in  part  or  entirely  to  the  5th  centary 
(Le  Blant,  it.  s.  t.  i.  pp.  39  sqq.).  The  tvo 
following  are  among  the  most  important : — 


(1)  Flaviia  Fto/i  [nca]  |  ex  tribvnie  qpi  vixit 
octoginta  et  \  septi/n  militavi  (sic)  aim.  |  ^ji»ta 
et  novem  positv  f  sic)  |  est  ad  aanctos  et  pro  \  hatrs 
annorum  decim  |  et  octo  hie  commemo  I  ra  [tiofii] 
aanta  in  eclesia  Lvgdonentia,\  id  Couendai  Aug. 
(Le  Blant,  no.  41). 

Date  probably  of  the  5th  century,  the  aid 
(ante  diem  primum)  for  pridie  being  a  formula  of 
that  age.     (See  Le  Blant,  u.  a.  p.  338.) 

To  Florinus,  a  tribune,  buried  beside  the  tombs 
of  the  saints  or  martyrs  of  Lyons ;  entered  a£  a 
military  probationer,  when  eighteen  years  of 
age;  mentioned  during  divine  service  in  ths 
diptychs,  or  list  of  benefactors  to  the  church. 

This  inscription  is  interesting  as  mentioning 
the  military  profession  of  a  Christian.  Others 
have  been  diligently  collected  by  Le  Blant(ti.s.)> 

(2)  /h  hvo  loco  (for  hvnc  locum)  rffjtierii 
Lmxxtdia  \  deo  aacrata  pvella  qui  (sic)  vitcm  \ 
avam  provt  pmposverat  \  geasit  qoi  vixii  annos 
xvi  tantmn  \  beatior  m  dao  oondedit  tueniem  j  psi 
conav  Thevdoai  xOL  The  chrisma  between  two 
doves  facing  each  other  (Le  Blant,  no.  44). 

Poat  oonaidatum  TheodoaH  xOL  gives  A.D.  430 
for  the  date. 

The  qui  twice  occurring  as  feminine/  marks  the 
transition  to  the  French  qui. 

Le  Blant's  remarks  on  the  three  forms  cf 
Christian  burial  in  France  apply  to  sepulchres 
in  France  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  8th  century. 

There  is  however  another  class  of  tombstona 
which  he  does  not  notice,  belonging,  in  part  at 
least,  to  a  somewhat  latter  time,  but  not  si- 
together  too  late  to  be  noticed  in  the  present  work. 
Le  Men  (in  Revue  Arch.  voL  xxix.  p.  89,  for 
1875)  observes  that  at  an  ancient  period,  about 
the  8th,  9th,  or  10th  century,  it  wiis  customary 
in  Lower  Brittany  to  mark  the  graves  of  im- 
portant persons  by  a  long  stone  set  in  the 
ground  having  the  form  of  a  pyramid  or  tnio- 
cated  cone,  often  channelled  from  tof  to  bottom, 
sometimes  sunnounted  by  a  cross  of  stone,  «nd 
frequently  having  a  cross'  pait^  incised  on  cm 
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ftee.^  They  rarely  bore  tiny  inscription,  but 
some  few  record  the  names  of  the  decease  J.  They 
are  rery  nomerooa  in  the  departments  of  Mor- 
bihan  and  Finisterre.  Messrs.  Haddan  and 
Stubba  {CownciU^  vol.  ii.  pp.  97,  98)  give  an 
acconnt  of  some  of  these  tombstones  and  inscrip- 
tions, one  or  two  of  which  appear  to  be  even  as 
early  as  the  6th  century ;  but  they  observe  that 
they  all  **  need  sifting  and  carefuJ  examination 
to  ascertain  their  real  dates." 

Spain. — ^A  very  large  proportion  of  the  sepul- 
chral inscriptions  now  remaining  have  been 
removed  from  their  original  sites,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  .found  have  not 
been  recorded.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
modes  of  interment  which  prevailed  throughout 
the  country  were  much  the  same  as  in  France. 
All  the  three  kinds  mentioned  by  Le  Blant 
occur  here  also.  Thus,  an  isolated  tomb  of  one 
Oppilanus  was  found  in  1821  in  an  olive-yard  in 
Viilafranca  de  Cordoba.  It  was  a  sarcophagus 
constructed  of  stones,  covered  with  a  large 
marble  slab,  bearing  an  inscription  in  twelve 
lines,  dated  by  the  Spanish  era  680,  ix.  ▲.D.  642 
(Hiibner,  Inscr,  Christ.  Hisp.  p.  36,  no.  123).  A 
Christian  cemetery  was  discovered  near  Asque- 
rosa,  about  half  a  league  from  Pinos  de  la  Puente 
(Ilurco).  Full  particulars  of  an  inscribed  slab 
brought  thence,  probably  of  the  5th  or  6th 
century,  are  to  be  found  in  Hiibner  (u.  s.  no.  116). 
We  have  an  example  of  a  tomb  placed  in  a 
sanctuary  at  Alcala  del  Rio  (Ilipa),  where  there 
is  an  ornamental  cippus  erected  in  honour  of 
bishop  Gregory,  a.d.  544.  At  the  top  is  the 
chrisma,  combined  with  the  a  and  w,  enclosed  in 
a  circle.  On  either  side  are  two  quatrefoils, 
one  above  another.  The  inscription,  which  com- 
mences with  the  words  *^  In  hoc  tvmvlo  iacet," 
shews  that  the  cippus  was  once  placed  in  im- 
mediate connexion  with  the  grave.  It  b  now 
standing  in  the  chapel,  dedicated  in  the  15th 
century  by  king  Ferdinand  to  this  Gregory, 
which  was  probably  erected  on  the  same  site  as 
a  more  ancient  chapel  (Hiibner,  u.  s.  no.  60). 
Fine  sarcophagi,  sculptured  with  scriptural 
subjects,  probably  of  the  5th  or  6th  century, 
have  been  found  in  the  crypt  of  a  ruined  church 
at  Saragossa  (Hiibner,  tcs.  no.  152). 

GERMANr. — For  the  few  notices  of  tombs  which 
follow,  we  are  indebted  mostly  to  De  Ro&si.  At 
Augsburg  there  is  a  sepulchral  area  or  **  hortus, 
quern  dudum  Afra  compai*averat  et  in  quo  mau- 
soleum sibi  snisqae  esse  decreverat,"  as  a 
writer  of  the  15th  century  expresses  it,  perhaps 
following  some  more  ancient  authority.  She 
lies  buried  in  a  sarcophagus  of  calcareous  stone 
similar  to  those  of  Aliscamps.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  her  coffin  was  found  to 
contain  a  plate  of  lead  inscribed  Afra  in  good 
Roman  uncial  characters,  but  without  any  indi- 
cation of  Christianity.  She  and  her  companions 
suflTered  in  the  Diocletian  persecution,  according 
to  Ruinart  on  August  7,  a.d?  304.  There  are 
also  sarcophagi  of  the  same  kind  without  any 
inscription  whatever  at  Cologne,  in  the  crypt  of 
St.  Gereon  and  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Ursula. 
At  Trier  likewise  were  found  in  the  basilicas 
of  SS.  Paulinus  and  Matthias  a  large  number  of 
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k  Christian  symbols  occur  on  a  "  menhir  *  near 
Lannion,  in  the  departmeDt  of  Cdtes  dn  ^ocd.  See 
Hft*M*"  and  Stubbs,  vol.  11.  p  98,  note. 


sarcophagi  similar  to  those  of  Vienne,  mentioned 
above  (De  Rossi,  Rom,  Sott,  t.  i.  pp.  87,  95,  98, 
and  the  references).'  At  the  same  place,  as  Le 
Blant  obserres,  occurred  a  cemetery  in  which 
Christian  and  pagan  tombs  were  mixed :  on  one 
of  the  former  an  inscribed  tablet  of  white  marble 
was  let  into  a  thick  stone  slab,  which  was  placed 
against  the  side  of  the  lid  ;  this  tomb  was  made 
in  the  foi-m  of  a  roof  turned  upside  down  («•  a. 
t.  i.  p.  380). 

The  ancient  Franks,  and  perhaps  the  Germanic 
tribes  generally,  buried  the  dead  in  a  wooden 
coffin  (the  nojftu  of  their  ancient  laws,  see  Du- 
cange,  s.  v.)  or  in  a  stone  chest  (peira),  placing 
thereover  small  wooden  structures  covered  with 
drapery  (the  aristato  or  staplum  of  the  same 
laws,  see  Ducange,  s.  o.).  The  Christians  adopted 
this  usage ;  we  read  of  corpses  *'  pall  is  ac  naufia 
exomata  "  (Greg.  Turon.  de  Qlcr.  Can/,  c.  20) ; 
and  from  it  our  modem  pall  seems  to  have 
descended.  Sometimes  the  structures  of  wood 
were  larger  (jxyrtieulus,  atrioliunj  or  basilioa\ 
and  were  of  an  oblong  form,  having  four  columns 
and  being  open  on  all  sides ;  these  also  were 
used  by  the  Christians.  Wendelin  in  his  Salic 
Glossary  observes  that  up  to  the  year  1000 
almost  all  basilicas  in  Burgundy  were  made  of 
wood  (see  Chiflet,  AnaaL  Child*  Regis,  pp.  78- 
80). 

Gerat  Britain. — In  the  Celtic  parts — that 
is  to  say,  in  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Wales,  and 
Scottish    and    English    Cumbria — pillar-stones, 
generally  very  rudely  formed,  were  erected  over 
the  graves  of  the  deceased.   They  vary  in  height 
from  about  two  feet  and  a  half  to  twelve  feet, 
the  most  usual  height  being  about  four  or  five 
feet  or  a  little  more ;  they  are  four-sidvd,  for  the 
most  part  of  nearly  the  same  breadth  through- 
out their  whole  length,  usually  rounded  at  the 
top,  but  occasionally  sloping  from  the  base  to  a 
point  or  cut  square  (Huboer,  Insor,  Brit,  Chrwt* 
nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  10, 15,  18,  19,  30,  71,  &c. ; 
Berlin,  1876).^    A  great  many  of  these  bear  no 
signs  of  Christianity,  though  they  are  presumed 
to  be  Christian  by  Hiibner  and  others ;  but  upon 
some  few  of  them  such  signs  are  manifest  in  th% 
chrisma  (the  only  symbol  save  the  cross  which 
occurs),  or  in  words,  as  Christinnus,  in  pice,  &c. 
It  is  exceedingly  diflScult  to  assign  mo^t  of  them 
to  anyi particular  period;  some  however  are  re- 
garded as  probably  belougiog  to  the  5th,  while 
others  are  referred  to  various  succeeding  cen- 
turies.    The  inscriptions  are  mostly  very  short, 
often  giving  the  name  only,  or  *'  Here  lies  (Aic 
jacet,  more  commonly  ic  jacit)  such  an  one.'*     In 
some  cases  the  corpse  was  certainly  buried  under 
a  heap  of  stones  and  the  pillar  placed  at  the  top 
(Hiibner,  «.  s.  no.  136) ;  such  monuments  were 
probably  solitary.      More   usually  the  burials 
were  in  churchyards,  or  in  cemeteries  attached 
to   religious  houses,  many  pillar-stones  having 
been  found   in  such    places  or    built  into  the 
walls  of  churches  and   priories  (Hiibner,  u.  s, 
passim).    These  rude  cippi  are  often  found  not 
m  8it%^  some  having  been  converted  into  gate- 
posts (Hubner,  u.  s.  nos.  14,  21,  102,  148),  or 

1  This  important  work  hss  appeared  since  Ivscarpnoxs 
(Vol.  1.  p.  t<45)  was  written.  FlKuree  are  frequently 
added.  Prof.  West  wood's  iMpidarium  WalHae  (now  in 
coarse  of  pablicaUon)  gives  splendid  plates  of  the  Welsh 
inscriptions. 
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ued  for  itlln,  di  briJgu,  or  dooT-*illi  (HGbn«r, 

Tbe  ODmber  <if  CurDish  ■pilUr-itonu  bfaring 
)D(CTi|>lioDii  f^illlag  wilhin  uur  ^riod,  «boii< 
Chrjitiuiit}'  cnn  ba  couated  npoo,  ia  titremelf 
■mall.  (See  Eiibacr,  u.  i.  oat.  1-2:1 ;  Uaddaa 
and  Stubbi,  Covidtt,  toI.  I.  pp.  162  aod  1&1.) 
In  tlcToiubira  ibcra  are  no  iIodbi  iodubiublj 
Christian  bearing  inuri|>tiuDii  ;  bat  utoD* 
crotHi  not  JDMribsJ,  whicb  ue  ciHuiidsrcd  to 
b«  Cbriitiid,  ocoai  in  tevtral  place)  bcra  and  in 
ComnsIL 

Jn  WaIh,  pjllar-itonM  with  Cbristian  intcrip- 
tiout  are  mucb  more  namerotu.    On  one  of  Itaem 
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tlie  lasl'bishop  of  Lliinbsdarn  In  tbe  first  part  of 
the  8th  renturj  fHaddan  and  Stubba,  CotmaU, 
*ol.  i.  pp.  164-169,  625). 

In   Scottish    and  English   Cumbria  there   are 
vtt;  few  iascribod  tombslonea  whoM  Christianity 
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At  Eirknudriu  <n  Wigtonihire,  hoverer,  there 
wag  in  the  old  choichjard  a  stane  boiring  the 
chrismu  on  the  upper  part  of  both  back  and 
front.  On  the  front  ine  A  kT  «  is  placed  abore  tbe 
chrkiOiH,  which  is  encloied  in  a  circle,  and  beln* 
it,  "  Here  lie  the  holj  and  priacipal  crreaia,  i.t. 
ViTeotiai  and  Hajoriiu."  It  is  probable  thst  it 
it  of  ibe  &lb  ceuturj',  and  coamiemoram  pribls 
oonn«:t«d  with  St.  Mnlan.  This  ttone,  and 
another  bearing  the  chrisnia  and  the  name  of 
Floreatins,  were  lately  a»d  as  gate-p<nti  in  the 
wall  of  the  borjing-ground  (Hiibner,  u.  a, 
ncB.  305,  206 1  Uaddan  aoJ  Stubbs,  k.  &  toL  iL 
pp.  51,  32).    - 


There  art  Tery  few  fa}lar*hined 
inscribed  in  the  Anglo-Saion  lang^iage , 
apparently  lepnlchral,  has  been  fonad  aear 
CamelforJ  in  Cornwall,  but  the  meaning  of  the 
inscription  has  not  been  ucerlained  (HSboci, 
u.  I.  no.  16).  The  Saion  tombstone)  are  princi- 
pally of  two  kinds — atone  crosses  with  loag  lieoi 
and  abort  armi  near  tb«  top,  •ametiiiu*  lu^7 
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ornamented  with  interlacing  patterns,  &c.,  in- 
icribed   with    Rtines;    or  slabs  beHring  incised 
crosses  very  similar  in  stjle  to  the  Irish  (sec 
below),   and   with   Latin   or  Runic  characters. 
Splendid  Runic  crosses  have  been  erected  to  more 
than  one  of  our  early  kings :  one,  now  mutilated, 
to  Oswin  king  of  Deira,  about  a.d.  651,  now 
reads  only  '*  After  (to)  Onawim,  King ; "  it  is  at 
Colllngbam,  Yorkshire.    Another,  at  Bewcastle, 
Cumberland,  was  erected  to  king  Alcfrith  about 
A.D.  670.    The  top  and  both  arms  of  the  cross 
have  been  broken  off;  its  present  height  is  four- 
teen feet  and  a  half,  and  it  is  conjectured  to  have 
been   originally   more  than   twentv  feet   high. 
Upon   it  are  Hgures  of  John  the  baptist  with 
lamb,  of  the  Saviour,  and  of  another  holding 
a   bird  (hawk?).     On  three   of  the  four  sides 
ai-e  vine-branche.s  and  grapes ;  two  of  these  have 
also  Runic  inscriptions,  as  has  also  the  fourth, 
where    the    figures   are    seen    in   relief.      The 
longer^t  in^^criptiiin  on  this  side  tells  us  that  this 
beacon  (pillar)   was   erected   by  three   i)€rson8 
named  **  after  (to)  Alcfrith,  some  time  king  and 
mm  of  Osicy.**    The  la»t  sentence,  to  which  a 
cross  is  prefixed,  is  "  Pray  for  his  soul's  great 
sin,"   A  third,  the  latest  belonging  to  our  period, 
ia  to  Eadulf  (A.D.  705),  of  which  a  small  frag- 
ment only  remains.     It  appeai-s  to  read:  "  This 
is   King  ' Eadulf 's  grave;   pray  for    his   soul. 
Myre*iah  made  me,  Hludvoyg  inscribe i  me**  (see 
Stephens*  Hunic  MonwmntSy  pp.  390,  398,  461). 
A  more  humble,  but  better  pre^erved  cross  than 
any  of  the  foregoing,  was  found  at  Lancaster  in 
a  churchyard  by  some  men  who  were  digging  a 
grave.     Its  date  is  supposed  to  lie  between  600 
and    7«'>0,  and   it  reads   in   Runes :    "  Pray  for 
Cynibalth ;   Ood  bless  him"      A    fragment  of 
another   cross,  about  a.d.  700,  to  Hroetberht, 
fouQ  i  at  KaUtone,  Northumberland,  has  a  Saxon 
insci-iption   written   twice,   in   Runic  and  also 
in    Roman  characters;  and  a  smnll  piece  of  a 
cross  found    at  Dewsbury  in   Yorkshire   bears 
a  Saxon  inscription,  written  in  Roronn  charac- 
ters;   it    probably  belongs   to  the  7th  or  8th 
century.    (See  fig.  p.  1987.)    Both  inscriptions 
request  prayers  for  the  soul  of  the  dead  (Ste- 
phens, «.  s.  pp.  375,  456,  464). 

Sarcophagi  were  not  unknown  to  the  Anglo- 
Sazoos;'"  one  of  the  capanna  type,  bearing  a 
Qreek  cross  on  the  side  of  one  end,  was  found 
at  Dewsbury  (Fosbroke,  EncycL  of  Ant.  vol.  i, 
p.  132,  with  fig.  from  Gent.  Mag.  1836,  ii.  p.  38). 
The  lid  pf  another,  rounded  at  both  ends,  and 
bearing  a  peculiarly  formed  cross,  on  which  is 
inscribed  in  Runes,  KitU  Uma  lieth  here,  was 
discovered  at  Dover  (Stephens,  u.  s,  p.  465). 

At  Hartlepool,  in  Durham,  was  found  in  July, 
1833,  the  cemetery  which  belonged  to  the  ancient 
church  of  St.  Hild^  Several  small  slabs  (cent. 
7  ?),  some  with  Runes  and  some  with  Litin  in- 
scriptions, were  dug  up  about  one  hundre<l  and 
thirty  yards  distant  from  the  church.  They 
bore  crosses,  with  or  without  A  and  «,  and 
either  the  name  of  the  dead  only,  or  with  the 
addition  of  a 'request  for  prayer  on  his  behalf. 
Some  are  said  to  have  been  found  three  feet 
and  a  half  below  the  surfkce  of  the  soil,  each 
Uke    a  pillow  under  the  head  of  a  skeleton 


m  For  two  Boman  saroophagl  in  England,  presumed  to 
ba  Christian,  see  ScuLrruaK. 


placed  north  and  south.  The  largest  of  these 
was  only  a  foot  square,  the  smallest  seven  and 
a  half  by  five  and  a  half  inches.  Bede  (Lib. 
iv.  c.  11)  mentions  that  the  Saxons  some- 
times buried  the  dead  in  stone  coffins,  and  may 
perhaps  allude  to  a  pillow-stone  in  his  account 
of  the  burial  of  Scbbi,  king  of  the  East  Saxons 
(Stephens,  u.  s.  pp.  392-397).  It  is  stj-nnge,  if 
true,  that  stones  inscribed  **  Pray  for  such  a  one," 
should  be  originally  placed  underground." 

Saxon  tombstones  with  Latin  inscriptions  have 
occurred  in  various  parts  of  hlngland,  mostly 
in  Yorkshire.  On  two  fragments,  perhaps  pieces 
of  a  cross,  we  have  the  name  of  Aedilburga, 
abbess  of  Hackness ;  on  both  pieces  prayers  are 
invoked  for  her  repose.  They  are  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  8th  century  (Hiibner,  ii.  s.  nos.  182, 
183).  For  the  remainmg  tombstones  it  must  be 
sufficient  to  refer  to  Hiibner  (pp.  61-73). 

Ireland. — A  small  number  of  four-sided 
pillars  have  been  found  in  ancient  Irish  cemeteries, 
which  are  of  the  same  general  character  as  those 
of  Wales  and  other  parts  of  Great  Britain.  Most  of 
these  have  been  found  in  the  county  of  Kerry ;  they 
bear  incised  crosses,  which  are  sometimes  accom- 
)>anied  by  the  letters  DM9,  DNI,  DXO,  for  Dominus, 
Domini,  Domino.'*  Dr.  Petrie  considered  that 
they  were  "  unquestionably  of  the  5th,  or,  at  the 
latest,  of  the  6tii  century  (Stokes,  Irish  Christ, 
fnscr.  vol.  ii.  p.  6).  Other  square  pillars,  bear- 
ing crosses  of  various  forms,  have  been  found  at 
Killpeacan  (now  Puckawn),  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  standing  close  together  near  the 
ruins  of  an  old  church.P  These  last  bear  every 
appearance  of  being  sepulchral.  Some  of  those 
of  Kerry,  in  Miss  Stokes's  opinion,  viz.  those  bear* 
ing  letters  as  above,  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
sepulchral,  but  were  rather  signs  set  up  as 
terminal  crosses  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  the 
sanctuary  (u.  s.  vol.  ii.  p.  133).  There  is  a  fine 
quadrangular  pillar-stone  at  Killnasaggart  in 
the  county  of  Armagh,  which  certainly  seems, 
from  the  inscription,  to  have  been  erected  for 
the  latter  purpose  (cf.  the  Whithorn  Inscription, 
Hiibner, «.  s.  no.  207). 

By  much  the  greater  number  of  sepulchral 
monuments  consist  of  flat  slabs, ,  which  have 
been  sometimes  found  in  situ.  The  earliest 
which  can  be  approximately  dated  are  of  the 
7th  century,  and  there  are  others  of  the  8th  and 
of  the  9tb.    There  is  little  doubt  that  they  were 

■  May  not  these  little  slabs  have  originally  been  set 
in  saroophagl  above  ground,  or  in  the  walls  or  floor  of 
the  monastery?  Similar  small  slabs  have  been  found 
in  the  cauhoombs  of  Home  (Stephens,  «.  s.  p.  394,  from 
Burgon). 

«  The  letters  mm  are  inscribed  on  one  side  of  an  orna- 
mented cross  in  the  churchyard  at  Nevem  In  Pembroke- 
shire; It  is  supposed,  to  be  of  the  Hth  century.  The 
letters  on  the  other  side,  akhrh  (?),  have  not  been  ex* 
plained  (Htlbner,  u.  s.  no.  lus). 

p  At  Killeen  Gormac;  in  the  county  of  Klldare,  there 
b  a  cemetery  about  the  ruins  of  a  very  ancient  church 
which  was  on  the  summit  of  a  mound.  **  Pillar  stones," 
tnjt  Dr.  8.  Fergusson,  **  fVagmentB  of  croeses,  and  the 
debris  of  the  walls,  which  formerly  supported  the 
terraces,  give  an  appearance  of  singularity  and  antiquity 
to  the  place  which  it  is  difficult  to  desoribe."  A  itkotch 
accompanies  this  notice  in  Stokes,  u.  t.  vol.  ii.  p.  2,  but 
It  does  not  dearly  appear  whether  the  pilLir-atones  bear 
crosses  or  not;  one  of  them  has  an  Ogham  inscription, 
with  no  oertain  mark  of  Christianity. 
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alwuys  laid  flat  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or 
in  the  floor  of  a  chnrch  or  other  sacred  building 
orer  the  bodj  of  the  deceased.  The  brief  request 
which  most  of  them  contain  to  praj  for  the 
deceased  seems  to  shew  that  they  could  not  hare 
been  buried  along  with  the  corpse,  but  must 
have  been  risible  to  the  eye.  The  greater  part 
of  them  hare  been  broken,  so  that  it  is  impos> 
sible  to  ascertain  the  dimensions  accurately.  A 
few  are  nearly  perfect,  and  their  dimensions  are 
approximately  as  follows  : — 27  inches  by  20 
(rol.  i.  pi.  lYiii.  fig.  47);  32  inches  by  18 
(pi  lix.  Hg.  49);  40  inches  by  20  (pi.  xliii. 
fig.  108) ;  58  inches  by  20  (rol.  ii.  pi.  zr.  tig.  30); 
33  inches  by  12  (pi.  iri.  fig.  34).  The  great 
ancient  cemetery  of  ireltmd  was  at  Clonmacnois, 
or  Cluain,  in  King*8  Countr,  and  princes  and 
nobles  desired  to  be  buried  there  for  the  sake  of 
the  intercession  of  the  patron  saint  Ciaran,  who 
built  the  monastery  at  that  place  about  the  year 
544.  An  ancient  Irish  poem  speaks  of  men 
**  sleeping  under  the  flags  of  Cluain.'*  Many  of 
these  flags  of  tine  work  hare  b€en  met  with  in 
digging  grares  and  during  recent  excarattons 
(Stokes, «.  s.  rol.  i.  pp.  4,  5).  Another  singularly 
beautiful  stone,  probably  of  about  the  9th  cen- 
tury, the  time  ''when  Irish  art  wak  at  the 
highest  point,  still  lies  half-buried  in  grass  in 
the  churchyard  of  Durrow  "  in  the  same  county 
(Stokes,  tt.  8.  rol.  ii.  p.  57).  At  Termonfechin, 
near  Drogheda,  in  the  county  of  Louth,  a  natire 
stone  was  found  in  the  clay  ^oor  of  the  church 
when  it  was  excarated  about  ten  years  ago.  It 
bears  a  Greek  cross,  and  a  rery  early  Celtic 
inscription,  entreating  prayers  for  two  persons 
named,  **  who  made  the  stone  fort "  (Stokes,  u.  s. 
rol.  ii.  p.  70).  Some  sepulchral  stones  were  dis- 
corered  in  a  church  of  the  12th  century  at 
Mona-incha  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  which 
appear  to  be  greatly  older  then  the  building 
itself,  and  may  hare  been  laid  on  the  floor  of 
an  earlier  structure  on  the  site  (Stakes,  u.  s. 
rol.  ii.  pp.  35-37).  Miss  Stokes  remarks  that 
**  while  the  standing  crosses  "  (none  earlier  than 
the  10th  century,  as  it  would  appear)  *' through- 
out Ireland  are  much  alike,  there  is  a  marked 
dissimilarity  in  the  sepulchral  slabs  found  in  the 
different  ancient  burial-grounds  throughout  the 
country  "  (Stokes,  u.  s.  roL  i.  p.  8).  These  were, 
in  perhaps  erery  instance,  marked  with  a  cross 
of  some  kind.     Sometimes  a  simple  Greek  croei 


precedes  a  proper  name,  as  that  of  Colman  at 
Clonmacnois,  who  died  A.D.  661.  The  Ogham 
following  the  name  answers  to  the  Irish  word 
hoohty  i.e.  poor  (Stokes,  u.  s.  rol.  i.  p.  16). 
Sometimes  an  ornamented  Greek  cross  has  a 
circle  about  the  centre,  and  each  arm  is  termi- 
nated by  a  semicirclei  as  that  of  Colomban,  who 


died  A.D.  628  (Stokes,  tk  a.  rol.  i.  pp.  15»  16, 
pi.  i.  fig.  3 ;  see  also'Vol.  I.  p.  847).  But  the 
peculiarly  Irish  form  is  the  Latin  cross  haring 
a  circle  about  the  centre,  of  which  the  earliest 
perfect  example  is  seen  on  the  slab  of  Cnindlesi 
at  Clonmacnois ;  he  died  A.D.  724  (Stokes,  ti.  s. 
rol.  i.  p.  18).  Crosses,  both  Greek  and  Latin, 
are  sometimes  enclosed  in  parallelograms.  For 
the  various  details  of  ornamentation,  see  Stokes, 
tt.  $.  roL  ii.  pp.  13S-146. 

Respecting  the  tombs  of  other  countries,  a 
very  few  words  must  suffice.  In  most  of  them 
they  appear  to  be  of  much  the  same  goienl 
character  as  those  which  hare  been  already 
mentioned.  There  are  cippi  in  Egypt  (boeckh, 
no.  9131 X  in  Asia  Minor  (id.  no.  9165),  as  well 
as  in  Greece  and  the  adjacent  islands  {id.  na  9311 
sqq.  nos.  9292,  9299).  Sarcophagi  appear  tc 
hare  been  general  throughout  Asia  Minor  («f. 
nos.  9206,  9264,  9283>,  and  hare  been  found  in 
considerable  numbers  in  the  cemeteries  of  Cory- 
cus  in  Cilicia  (id.  no.  9163,  with  fig.,  sqq.).  They 
occur  also  in  Africa,  one  sculptured  with  the 
Good  Shepherd  between  sheep  (Renier,  Inter, 
Bom,  de  rAlg&ie,  nos.  2293,  4031). 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  oolanuu  of 
the  peristyle  of  the  Parthenon  hare  been 
conrerted,  so  to  say,  into  Christian  tombstones. 
Upon  them  are  inscribed  in  situ  a  great  number 
of  Christian  epitaphs,  the  earliest  of  which 
appear  to  be  of  the  7th  and  8th  centuries,  while 
they  go  down  as  low  as  the  14th  (id.  nos.  935(^ 
9421).  Their  genuineness,  howerer,  has  been 
denied  (Ritter,  de  Comp,  Tit.  Christ,  p.  2). 

Cemeteries  were  attached  to  churches  or 
monasteries  in  Kubia  {uL  no.  9122)  and  in  Afeis 
Minor  (id.  nos.  9249,  9268).^  Burials  in  churches 
perhaps  occurred  at  Constantinople  and  in  Thee- 
saly  (id.  9447,  9424),'  but  appear  to  have  been 
rare  throughout  the  East  generally,  at  all  events 
in  early  times. 

Tombs  excarated  in  rocks  occur  at  Jerasalem 
and  elsewhere.  On  the  side  of  the  mountaio 
called  the  Hill  of  Ofienoe  facing  Mount  Zion,  a 
series  of  subterranean  chambers  have  been  cat 
out,  each  containing  one  or  more  repositories  for 
the  dead,  carved  in  the  rock  of  the  sides  vi 
those  chambers,  M.  Clermont  Ganneau  has 
lately  discovered  here  several  small  sarcophagi, 
or  rather  ossuary  chests,  some  bearing  Hebrew 
and  some  Greek  inscriptions,  in  which  the  name 
of  the  deceased  is  accompanied  by  a  croes ;  these, 
he  thinks,  are  almost  coeval  with  Christianity 
in  Palestine  (De  Rossi,  Bull.  1874,  pp.  155-158; 
Quart.  Statem.  Pal.  Expl.  Fwnd,  1874).  Over 
the  entrance  of  some  of  the  sepulchres  are  Gre«>k 
inscriptions,  to  which  crosses  are  usually  pre- 
fixed. One  of  them  is  or^  the  door  of  the 
chamber  appropriated  to  Jeremiah,  a  monk  vt 
the  monastery  of  St.  llieela  (UL  no.  9139)l 
These  tombs  are  without  ornament,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  earlier  than  >ome  other  sepol- 
chres  at  no  great  distance  from  them  at  Aeel- 


«  Hamilton  (Hneaircku  in  AmU  Mttur,  p.  SM)  mt*  that 
the  columns  and  capitals  In  this  barial-ground  at  Nefes 
Kieui  In  Oalatia  axe  Bysantinp.  These  tomb«  most  Lit* 
been  of  a  conaiderable  sise. 

r  The  L<pitaph  at  Constantinople  to  supposed  u>  te 
of  about  the  6th  oentury.  That  at  Lamia  in  Thewstr 
of  about  the  4th.  (^nery:  Axe  they  In  tbieir  origtaisl 
'aitBs? 
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daxna.  In  some  of  these  last,  which  may 
probably  be  of  about  the  4th  or  5th  century, 
are  ancient  paintings  upon  the  sides  and  roof 
of  the  chambei-8,  representing  the  apostles  and 
others  with  nimbi  about  their  heads  (Clarice's 
TraoeU,  vol.  ii.  pp.  549-571 ;  Boeckh,  u.  a.  pp. 
441-443).  Sepulchral  caves  occur  also  in  North 
Syria  (Boeckh,  v.  s.  no.  9152),  in  various  parts  of 
Asia  Minor  (id,  nos.  9211,  9259^  and  in  Mal1|i 
(no.  9450).» 

We  have  said  nothing  of  certain  architectural 
monuments  of  a  sepulchral  character  erected  in 
memory  of  Christian  princes,  such  as  the  tomb 
of  the  empress  Helena  outside  Rome,  the  mauso- 
leum at  Rome  of  Constantia,  a  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Constantine,  both  circular  buildings  with 
domes ;  of  the  ci'uciform  funeral  chapel  of  Galla 
Placidia  at  Ravenna,  or  of  the  splendid  mauso- 
leum of  Theodoric  the  Great  at  the  same  place : 
for  these  see  Chapel,  Church,  also  the  well- 
known  works  of  Hubsch,  QuaA  and  Fergusson, 
where  figures  will  be  found.    The  ruins  of  a  very 
few   others  still  survive.    One   known  as  the 
mausoleum  of  St.  Soteris,  of  circular  form  and 
of  gigantic  size,  stands  beside  the  Appian  Way, 
not  far  from  the  above-ground  cemetery  of  St. 
Callistus  (De  Rossi,  i2om.  SotL  torn.  i.  tav.  1 ; 
torn.   iii.   p.   465).    Another,   which   De   Rossi 
conaiders  to  belong  to  the  martyr  Tibertius  and 
ether  companions  of  St.  Cecilia,  is  to  be  seen 
abore  the  cemetery  of  Praetextatus ;   it  is  of 
hexagonal  form  and  having  six  apses  (De  Rossi, 
«.  a.  p.  471).     He  points  out  that  a  martyrium 
described  by  St.  Gregory  Kyssen  wa<i  of  octago- 
nal form  surmounted  by  a  dome  (u,  8.  pp.  459- 
472).      It  can   hardly  be  doubted  that   many 
more  Christian   sepulchral    monuments  of   an 
architectural   character  have  perished.     There 
are     several    imperial   laws    of  the    4th    and 
5th  centuries   (for   which  see   Bingham,   zxiii. 
C.  4)  directed  against  the  violation  of  tombs  in 
general ;  one  of  Constans  condemns  the  abstnic- 
tton  of  columns  and   marbles,  and   another  of 
Constantius  the  transferring  of  the  materials  of 
sepulchral  buildings  to  private  houses.     These 
laws   were  issued  to  protect    such   sepulchres 
without  religious  distinction,  and  rich  Christians 
spared  no  expense  in  the  erection  of  these  edifices ; 
see  the  passage  from  St.  Basil  quoted  above. 

B.  ObjecU  found  in  Tombs, 

The  Christians,  in  common  with  their  heathen 
neighbours,  were  in  the  habit  of  placing  a  variety 
of  objects  in  the  tombs  of  theii*  departed  friends. 
A  Christian  motive  is  sometimes  evident  in  their 
selection,  although  for  the  most  part  it  has  not 
been  influenced  by  any  such  consideration. 
Many  "of  them  have  been  already  incidentnlly 
mentioned  [Odsequies  of  the  Dbad,  p.  1433] ; 
a  variety  of  personal  ornaments  and  articles  of 
the  toilet  are  amongst  the  objects  most  com- 
monly found.  The  waste  to  which  the  custom 
of  thus  jtlacing  gold  and  silver  ornaments  led 
became  indeed  everywhere  so  excessive  that  nn 
imperial  edict,  though  not  always  enforced,  was 

•  De  Rossi  mentions  that  plctares  like  those  in  the 
catacombs  of  Rome  are  to  be  seen  in  a  Cfarliitian  cavern 
in  the  Gyrenaica,  and  that  a  similarly  painted  vanlt 
occurs  In  a  chamber  excavated  in  a  rock  in  the  Crimea 
(il^as.  Sou,  ToL  L  p.  100).  Probably  these  were  sepul- 
clvaL 


issued  to  check  the  custom.    [Burial  of  thb 
Dead^  Vol.  I.  p.  253.]     The  most  remarkable 
example  is  the  large  marble  coflSn  of  the  child 
Maria,  who  had  been  affianced  to  the  eitiperor 
Honorius,   which  was    placed   in   the  basilica 
of  St.   Peter   of   Rome;   it  was   found,   when 
it  was  opened  in  1544,  to  contain  an  immense 
quantity  of  jewellery  among  many  other  things, 
as  will  be  seen   by  the  following  epitome  of 
its  contents:  a  vest,  cloak,  &c.,  made  of  silk 
and  cloth  of  gold,  from  which  forty  pounds  of 
gold  were  extracted  by  melting ;  a  large  silver 
box  containing  many  vases  and  articles  in  crystal, 
great  and  small,  one  in  the  shape  of  a  nautilus 
fitted  up  with  gold  settings  for  a  lamp;  other 
vases  and  little  animals  in  agate  and  in  gold, 
little  vessels  of  gold,  a  gold  heart,  gold  buckles 
adorned  with  gems,  rings  and  hoops  of  gold  of 
various  patterns,  gold  pendants,  and  perhaps  the 
remains  of  a  rattle  (crtpundia),  crosses  made  of 
red  and  green  gems,   crosses  of  gold  set  with 
gems,  earrings  of  precious  stones,  necklaces  of 
gold  and  gems,  gold  bracelets,  a  gold  pin  bearing 
the  names  of  Maria  and  Honorius,  a  silver  pin 
and  many  fragments  of  precious  stones,  besides 
other  articles.     (Chiflet;  Anast.  Child.  JiegiSy  pp. 
55,  56,  quoting  Surius;  King,  GnotticSy  pp.  123- 
125,  quoting  Fanno ;  Do  Rossi,  Buil.  1863,  pp. 
53  sqq.)   With  this  may  be  compared  the  objects 
found  in  1653  in  the  tomb  of  the  pagan  king 
Childeric    at    Tournai,   enumerated   by  Chifiet 
(tt.  ».  pp.  37-39,  188,  189).     For  the  splendid 
contMits  of  the  Christian  tombs  of  Helena,  mother 
of  Constantine,  of  Narses,  duke  of  Italy  (who 
died  568),  of  Clovia,  and  of  Charlemagne,  see 
Chiflet,  u.  8,  pp.  59, 60,  91,  and  compare  ArchaeO' 
logia,  vol.  iii.  pp.  389-90.     So  far  as  the  Roman 
catacombs  are  concerned,  these  objects  are  enu- 
merated under  Catacombs,  Vol.  1.  p.  314.    See 
also  Martigny,  Vict.  Ant.  Chret.  under  "  Objets 
trouv^  dans  les  Tombeaux  Chretiens,"  and  De 
Rossi's  Ron.  Sott.  t.  iii.  p.  305,  for  impressions 
of  others  remaining  in  the  exterior  mortar  of  the 
loculu    They  have  also  been  found,  though  not 
in  equal  numbers  in  other  countries,  particularly 
in   Gaul   (Cochet,  La    Normandie    Souterraine^ 
passim  and  plates).     Some  of  these  occasionally 
bear  Christian  devices,  more  especially  rings  (see 
Rings;  Gems).    Fibulae  have  also  occurred  in 
tombs  of  the  Merovingian  age,  on  which  Daniel 
is  seen  between  two  lions :  in  one  instance  his 
name  is  added  (Le  Slant,  u.  ».,  pi.  42,  87).    The 
abb^  Greppo  possessed  a  silver  hair-pin  of  six 
faces  above,  on  the  first  of  which  was  written 
BOMVLA  (the  nam6  of  the  owner),  on  the  third 
vivas  in  DEO,   on  the   fifth  sempeb;  it  was 
probably   found    in    the    catacombs    of   Rome 
(Ferret,  Catao.  vol.  iv.  pi.  20,  no.  5,  and  vol. 
vi.  p.  120 ;  Martigny,  «.  s.).     A  pendant,  com- 
posed of  two  onyx-atones  joined  together   bv 
a  circle  of  gold  ornamented  on  the  edge  with 
four  emeralds  and  ten  rubies,  was  discovered  in 
the  tomb  of  Maria.     On  one  face  was  inscribed 

HONORI  I  MARIA  |  STILICHO  |  SERENA  |  VIVAT18, 

on  the  other  stilicho  |  Serena  |  thermantia 
I  EtcUERl  I  VIVATI8  |  ,  with  the  chrisma  (-C  ) 

in  the  centre  of  each  side  (Ferret,  u.  8.  pi.  16, 
no.  78).  The  comb  of  St.  Lupus  (died  623),  pre- 
served in  the  treasury  of  the  cathedral  of  Sens, 
was  probably  placed  in  his  tomb  with  a  religious 
feeling,  as  priests  were  accustomed  to  comb  their 
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hair  )>cfor«  celebrating  the  Eucharist  (^lartigny, 
u.  «. ;  liuotnge,  s.  v.  Pecien). 

V'ej$tra«atii  are  also  frequently  found  in  tombs : 
for  Alaria  see  above ;  for  OonAtuntine,  who  was 
placed  ill  a  goli  co(Bn,  clothed  in  the  imjierial 
purple  and  haviug  a  diadem  on  his  head,  see  Eus. 
Vit.  Const,  lib.  iv.  c.  (^6 ;  and  for  Charlemagne, 
who  was  dressed  in  his  imperial  robes,  see  Ar- 
chficolfjijioy  tt.  s.  Military  men  were  buried  in 
military  garments :  St.  Gereon  was  clotheil  in  a 
•oldier'b  purple  cloak  and  black  leather  belt 
(Chiflet,  V.  s.  pp.  95,  .197).  See  more  on  this 
subject  generally  under  Obsbquigb  or  the 
Dkad,  §  V.  p.  1428. 

The  insignia  of  office  of  those  interred  therein 
have  often  been  found  in  tombs.  Sebert,  king  of 
the  i:Last  Angles,  was  buried  with  his  royal  rubes 
and  thumb'ring  a«t  with  a  ruby  ;  while  Charle- 
magne had  hi5  sword  girt  at  his  side,  and  oppo- 
site to  him  were  susjiended  his  golden  sce]>tH 
and  golden  shield,  which  had  been  consecrated 
by  iK>pe  Leo  111.  (^ArcKaeohgia,  u.  s.).  Ecclesiastics 
were  also  sometimes  buried  with  the  symbols  of 
their  office.  In  the  last  century  the  tomb  at 
Clonmacnois  of  St.  Ciaran  (died  A.D.  544)  was 
opened,  and  amongst  other  things  his  chalice 
and  crozier  were  found  therein  (Stokes,  Irish 
Christ,  Inscr.  vol.  i.  pp.  1,  3).  A  pectoral  cross 
of  lead  and  a  small  chalice  were  found  among 
other  objects  in  the  grave  of  Birinns,  bishop  of 
Dorchester,  who  died  A.D.  650  (Surius,  de  Vit, 
Sanct.  Dec  3,  vol.  vi.  p.  220,  Ven.  1681).  And 
when  the  tomb  of  St.  Cuthbert,  who  died  687, 
was  opened  in  the  12th  century,  an  onyx'*cha- 
lice  was  dif»covered  beside  bis  body  [Cuauok]. 
To  descend  to  people  of  lower  rank,  implements 
of  hnndicraft,  some  of  which  have  been  mistaken 
for  instruments  of  torture,  have  been  found  in 
the  loculi  of  the  catacombs  [CataoOHBS,  Vol.  1« 
p.  314]. 

Lamps,  pottery,  and  glass  of  .various  kinds  have 
occurred  both  in  the  iufeide  and  outside  of  tombs 
in  many  parts  of  the  Christian  world  [Cata- 
combs, u,  «.;  Lamps*  PorrERir,  Glass].  Bay 
leaves  have  also  been  found  under  the  head  of 
the  corpse  or  elsewhere  in  the  coffin ;  they  were 
placed  there  in  token  of  triumph  over  death 
(Martigny, «.  «.). 

The  instruments  by  which  their  sufferings 
were  inflicted  were  sometimes  placed  within 
the  tombs  of  martyrs  [see  Ofistx^uiES,  p.  1434]. 
Martigny  has  collected  references  to  other  in- 
stances. Leaden  rolls  containing  the  acts  of 
their  passion  have  also  been  found  buried  with 
martyrs  (Boldetti,  Ciswit,  pp.  322-324^  and  Ut. 
ii.  no.  3). 

Perhaps  the  only  other  objects  discovered  in 
tombs  which  need  be  mentioned  here  are  coins  and 
medals.  The  first  Christians,  says  Boaio,  when 
they  buried  martyrs,  were  accustomed  to  bury 
with  them  the  coins  of  the  emperor  under  whom 
thev  suffered  {Rom,  Svbt.  lib.  iv.  c  31).  This 
may  explain  the  finding  of  coins  of  Diocletian 
in  the  tomb  of  Caius,  bishop  of  Rome  (a.d.  283-^ 
296.  Boldetti,  Cmit.  pp.  102-3).  Bat  in  a  single 
tomb  of  the  cemetery-of  St.  Agnes,  Buonaj*otti 
counted  more  than  ten  coins  of  different  emperors 
of  different  times  (Buon*  Vstri  om,  di  Fig.  Pref. 
p.  xi.).  Roman  money  of  various  periods  has 
also  been  found  in  the  Christian  tombs  of  Gaul 
and  Germany  (Le  Blant,  Insc.  ChrA,  de  la  Oauie^ 
t,  L  pp.  210,  345;   Boldetti,   OmiL  p.  644). 
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Coins  and  medals  have  likewise  been  seen  fixed 
on  the  outside  of  tombs  in  the  citacomV^,  ]ierhaps 
for  the  sake  of  recognition  only  (Buon  Oatrvax. 
topra  ah,  Medagl,  referred  to  by  Martigny,  u.  t. 
among  other  authorities).  Their  impressiozu 
have  sometimes  remained  on  the  mortar,  clearly 
shewing  the  types,  af^er  the  coins  have  vanished 
(De  RoMi,  Som.  SUt.  t,  iii.  pp.  305,  309> 

• 

C.  Select  Sepulchral  Inscriptions, 

(See  also  Catacombs,  Vol.  L  pp.  303-4-7-8-11.) 

The  small  collection  here  given  has  imme^Jiate 
reference  to  the  article  on  Imsckiptions  (Vol.  I. 
pp.  841-862).  Those  which  are  there  figured 
(pp.  846,  847)  will  all  be  found  written  oat  and 
in  some  cases  translated  below.  They  were 
selected  mo»tly  with  a  view  to  illustrate  the 
different  »tyles  of  palaeography  and  the  ditferent 
symbols  exhibited  in  different  epitaphs.  They 
likewise  serve  to^illustrate  the  general  subject 
of  the  present  article,  which  contains  a  few 
additional  figures ;  one  having  symbols  not  m<>Q- 
tioned  or  represented  above  (]>p.  847,  848).  Tm 
following  selection  and  the  examples  alrea'ly 
cited  in  this  article  have  been  chosen  to  illustrate, 
so  far  as  could  be  done  by  a  limited  number,  the 
various  points  of  interest  which  epitaphs  present, 
such  as  their  different  ages,  style^,  grammatical 
peculiarities,  contractions  of  word.s  and  modes  vf 
dating,  as  well  as  for  their  intrinsic  historical, 
ecclesiastical,  or  doctrinal  importance.  Thui 
the  three  earliest  known  dated  inscriptions,  all 
in  Rome,  are  here  given,  as  well  as  the  earlie!»t 
of  those  in  our  own  country,  which  beloo; 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  period  comprised  in 
this  work.  Examples  of  the  varied  forms  of 
composition  will  here  be  found,  including  the 
most  ancient,  which  have  much  in  commoB 
with  pagan  epitaphs,  and  those  of  sereral  deHuite 
Christian  types  which  differ  in  different  countries. 
A  few  instances  of  the  solecisms,  incorrect  spell- 
ings, and  peculiar  uses  of  words  as  well  as  of 
the  contractions  of  words  (see  IxacaiPTiONS,  §§ 
V.  rii.),  occur  in  the  epitaphs  now  girm  tt 
length.  The  different  modes  of  dating  by  cun- 
sulates,  post-consulates,  indictions,  eras  of  pro- 
vinces, reigns  of  kings,  or  cyclic  peri(»ds  of  tiroe, 
will  also  here  be  exemplified  (see  ».  a.  §  vi). 

1.  Italt. 

1.  (De  Roasi,  Inscr,  Urb,  Bom,  no.  3,  p.  7.) 
Found  by  Boldetti  in  the  cemetery  of  LuciaA 
on  the  Via  Ostiensis. 

SERYIUA  .  ANKOBTX  .  XIH  . 
PIS  .  ET  .  DOL  .  OOeS  . 

ServiliOf  13  years  old,  (buried)  in  the  amsnlaie 
of  Piso  ctnd  Bolamis. — Piso  and  Bolanus  were 
consuls  A.D.  111.  The  earliest  complete  Chris- 
tian inscription  yet  found.*  The  place  of  finding, 
the  omission  of  D  .  M  .  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
diction,  unite  in  proWng  that  the  epitaph  is 
Chriiitian.     After  this  no  dated  Christian  in- 

•  Only  two  earlier  are  gtven  by  De  Roesi,  both  veiy 
incomplete:  one,  a.d.  Yl,  a  fingment  recording  two 
burials  in  one  tomb,  from  the  Cataoomte.  reading  only 
[KAL?  ajvo  .  vaspAsiAvo  m  coa.  R  •  . .  .  Ck^^-I  ^^  ' 
(p.  1).  The  other,  a.d.  107,  from  the  cemetery  a# 
Ludna,  reading  in  one  (the  last)  line  a.  (ia.  ann[onD&D 

SOLZ.    0VSA  .  R  .  SSXaO  .  00B8  .  (p.  ^ 
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KTiptloa  of  Rome  (or  indeed  of  any  place  nvbat- 
ever)  has  been  found  until  ▲.D.  204. 

2.  (Do  Rossi,  tt.  8,  no.  6.)  Rome,  cemetery  of 
St.  Hermes. 

TI.  Cli.   MABCIANVS.   ET . 
CORNELIA.   HILARITAS. 

OORNELTAE .  PAYLAE .  PAB.  (parentes) 
FECR.   (fecerunt°)  quae,  yix,  ann.  z.  dieb. 
(dies) 

VIII.  DEC.  (decessit)  Z.  KAL.  AVG.  VAX.  ET. 
VBB.  006. 

A  fish  and  an  anchor  below.  Mazimus  and 
Urbanus  were  consuls  A.D.  234.  Tiberius 
Claudius  Marcianus  is  an  example  of  the  tria 
nomina  ;  they  have  not  been  hitherto  found  on 
any  Christian  epitaph  known  to  be  later  than 
the  3rd  century.  This  is  the  earliest  inscription 
bearing  Christian  symbols. 

3.  (De  Rossi,  «.  s.  no.  11,  p.  18.  Engraved  in 
Inscriptions,  Vol.  I.  p.  846.)  Rome,  fVom  the 
cemetery  of  Satuminus ;  letters  not  incised,  but 
painted  in  vermilion :  the  points  do  not  indicate 
separations  of  words. 

Latin  Inacription  in  Qreek  oharactera  ?~~ 

KOCOYAE    KAYAEin    EA    HATEPNO 

NONEIC 
NOBENBPEIBOYC     AEIE     BENEPEC 

AOYNA    XXIIIf 
AEYKEC    4>EAEIE    CEBHPE    KAPEC- 

CEME    nOCOYETE 
EA    EICnEIPEITO 
CANKTQ  TOYO  MOPTOYA  ANNOYO- 

PnM  LV 
EA   MHCOPON    XI   AEYPON    X. 

Or,  in  Roman  characters : — 

K08TLE  (consule)  KLVDEIO  (Claudio) 

ED  (et)  PATEBNO  NONEIS  (nonts) 

KOBENBREIBOYB  (Novcmbribus)  DEIE  (die) 
BEKEREB  (Veneris)  lovna  (luna)  zxiiii 

LEVKES  PUELEIE  (filiae) 'SEBERE  (Severae)  KA- 
BESSEME  (carissimae)  posvete  (posuit) 

BD  (et)  eibpeireito  (ispirito,  for  spiritui) 
BANKTO  (sancto)  TOVO  (tuo)  MORTOYA  (mor- 
tua)  ANVVOROM  (annorum)  LY. 

ED  (et)  ME80R0N  (mensium)  zi  deybon  (die- 
rum)  z. 

In  the  oonsuUkip  of  Clauiim  and  Paterma^  on 
the  nones  of  November,  on  the  day  of  Venus  (i*.e. 
Friday,  Nov.  5),  the  ttoeniy-fourth  of  the  vw/n, 
Leuoes  (Lucens?)  erected  this  to  his  dearest 
dattghter^  Severa^  and  to  thy  holy  soul.  She  died, 
aged  fifty-five  years,  eleven  months  and  ten  days. 
Date  A.D.  269. 

**  The  inflexions  of  this  epitaph,  some  of  which 
appear  also  in  an  epitaph  of  the  year  291,  betray 
its  Greek  origin,  almost  as  plainly  as  the  cha- 
racters in  which  it  is  written"  (^Edinb.  Rev, 
July  1864,  p.  233).  The  transition  from  ejus  to 
tvo  has  its  parallel  in  pagan  inscriptions.  See 
McCanl,  Ckristioai  Epitaphs,  p.  23. 

This  inscription  has  been  rendered  famous  by 
Lnpi't  special  treatise  thereon. 

For  the  mode  of  dating,  see  De  Rossi's  notes 
and  Prolegonu  cap.  De  Cyclicis  Temporwn,  notes. 

«  The  mention  of  the  persons  who  made  the  tomb  is 
general  in  pagan  InscriptloDs,  but  fell  before  long  Into 
diaoae  among  ChrlsUana. 
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4.  (De  Rossi,  «.  «.  no.  23,  p.  27.  Engraved  in 
Vol.  1.  p.  846.)  Found  in  the  cemetery  of 
St.  Laurentius,  Rome,  in  1699 ;  the  tablet  was 
affixed  to  the  loculns,  to  which  a  bloody  (?)  vessel 
[Glass]  was  attached. 

IiIIJcXikIo,  ^  KoL  KoX^wfioSy  HiitT^v  trr\  la 
fifidpas  icy,  irtK^irrriff^v  7rp6  ey  koK,  Vofitufiplwv 
i<x6ffr(f  Kol  ToAX^tf  inrdrois* 

Strnplida,  who  v>as  also  ioell  named  (i.e.  as 
being  of  a  simple  disposition),  died  on  the  thir- 
teenth  day  hefure  the  Calends  of  November  (Oct. 
20),  in  the  consulship  of  Faustta  and  Gallus  (i.e. 
A.D.  298). 

A  very  early  example  of  a  Greek  Christian 
inscription  with  a  date.  For  the  play  on  the 
name  see  Inscriptions,  Vol.  1.  p.  852. 

5.  (De  Rossi,  u,s,  no.  1192.)     Fragment  of  a' 
Roman  catacomb-stone,  **  tabula  coemeterialis," 
now  at  Velitrae. 

D  M 

LE0PARDY8  QUI  YIZIT  [ANNOS  .   .   .   ] 

ET  MENSES  N  (numero)  zi  deo  B  (reddidit) 
8  (spiritum)  sa[kctvm] 

ELATYS  EST  YIII  IDYB  AYO.  [OONS  .  .  .] 
AYQ 
The  great  interest  attaching  to  the  fragment 
is  the  occurrencia  of  D  .  M  (for  Die  JUanihus)  on 
a  Christian  inscription.  A  few  other  examples 
of  the  same  kind  are  found ;  nearly  all,  like  the 
present,  supposed  to  be  earlier  than  the  4th 
century.  (See  Vol.  1.  p.  851 ;  McCaul,  t*.  s.  p.  60 ; 
Martigny,  Diet.  s.  v.  D.  M.)  It  has  been  vari- 
ously explained;  either  as  being  engraved  by 
stonecutters  on  the  blank  stones  in  advance 
before  they  were  sold  for  actual  use,  or  as  re- 
peated by  Christians  by  the  force  of  pagan  ex- 
ample and  habit  without  definite  meaning 
attached,  or  as  implying  a  certain  fusion  of 
heathenism  with  Christianity.  Snch  a  fusion 
in  respect  of  this  very  matter  appears  in  a 
Christian  epitaph  (quoted  by  McCaul,  u.  s.  p.  63), 
sanctique  tui  manes  petentibus  adsint.  In  one 
example  the  chrisma  is  on  either  side  of  D.  x. 
(De  Rossi,  Bull.  1873,  tav.  xi.)  Deo  reddidit 
spirititm  sanctum  is  an  expression  found  only  on 
Christian  monuments.  Elaius  est  is  very  rarely 
met  with  except  in  pagan  epitaphs.  The  date, 
now  lost,  is  froni  the  consulate  of  some  em- 
peror. 

6.  (De  Rossi,  u.  s.  no.  48.  Engraved  in  Vol.  L 
p.  847.)  From  the  cemetery  of  Callistus  and  Prae- 
textatus,  Rome.  A  marble  tablet,  which  had 
once  been  the  side  of  a  sarcophagus ;  the  original 
inscription  having  been  obliterated : — 

Eq(uitius)  HeradiuSj  quifuit  m  saeaihim  (sae- 
cnlo)  an(fios)  saix,  m{enses)  tn't,  d(*(0  xx,  lecf.or 
r(egionis)  sec(undae).  Fecerun(t)  (sc  parentes) 
fi6i  et  filio  suo  benemerenti  in  p{aoey.  Deoesit 
(sic)  vii  Iras  (Idus)  F^i-uarias,  Urso  et  Pdemio 
oonss  (consulibus)  (Le.  Feb.  7,  A.D.  338). 

Rome  was  divided  into  seven  ecclesiastical 
districts  or  regions,  and  lleraclius  was  attached 
as  a  reader  to  the  second  of  these. 

This  inscription  shews  examples  of  tbe  various 
leaves,  points,  and  marks  which  are  frequent  in 
Christian  inscriptions,  besides  the  symbols  of  the 
chrisma  (of  unusual  form),  the  dove,  and  palm- 
branches, 

7.  (De  Rossi,  u.  s.  no.  55.  Engraved  in  Vol.  L 
p.  846.)    From  the  cemetery  of  Theodora. 
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ConstcaUio  Aug.  IL  et  CoiutanH  Aug,  [Cbnw] 
Ifonia  I/eoemb,  ClamUaHUt  dormit  m  {jtace}  {ijt. 
Dec  5,  A.D.  339> 

Principally-  remarkable  aa  a  piece  of  rude  and 
hasty  palaeography  on  mortar. 

8.  (Ue  Rossi,  BuiL  ui  Arch.  Crist.  1863,  p.  17. 
Engrared  in  Vol.  I.  p.  847.)  Disoorered  in  front 
of  the  square  crypt  in  the  cemetery  of  Praetex- 
tatus,  Rome. 

Beatiaaimo  Mofiyri  JanMorio  Damaam  Epi$0(h 
pus  feet. 

Date  of  inscription  determined  by  the  pontifi- 
cate of  UamaAiu  (A.D.  366-384).  (Januarioa 
was  martyred  in  3(>5.) 

From  a  few  fragments  De  Rossi  happily  re- 
stores this  inscription,  which  is  written  in  the 
beautifttl  Damasine  character. 
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later  period  by  Pope  Symmackue  or  Yifim, » 
John  HI,  (▲.D.  4&'6-573),/<>tuui  in  the  cemOery 
of  £>t,  CaUutue, 

The  restored  inscription  itself,  beantifaUj 
written  in  vermilion,  required  the  restoring 
hand  of  De  Rossi,  who  has  pieced  all  the  frag- 
ments together,  and  has  thus  obtained  the  whole 
epitaph,  with  scareely  the  loss  of  a  single  letter. 
In  addition  to  this,  nine  morsels  of  the  origintl 
inscription  written  in  the  splendid  calUgnpky 
of  Dsmasus,  or  rather  of  his  artist  Philocslos, 
were  obtained,  and  their  places  were  of  coarse  si 
once  determined  from  the  restored  inscriptioA 
(De  Rossi,  u.  s.  t.  iii.).  This  was  one  of  thoie 
epitaphs  which  was  known  in  MSS.  frosQ  the 
transi  ripts  of  Alcuin's  scholars. 

The   restored   iuMription   is   bounded  on  ill 
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%/ 
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itoofcflgtaa 


iBMripdon  to  IwaMai.    (D«  Rnal.) 


Ths  Mine  ImaiiiAt'it  i««tarad.    (De  Bo«4.) 


9.  (De  Rossi,  Boma  Sott.  vol.  ii.  p.  191  sqq. 
tav.  iii.  IT.;  Brownlow  and  Northcote,  Bom, 
Sott.  p.  170,  pi.  ii.  iii.)* 

Epitaph  of  St.  Eueebius,  bishop  of  Borne  (A.D.  310), 
oompoaed  by  Damaaua,  but  restored  at  tome 


sides  by  two  others,  in  the  second  of  which 
the  letters  are  placed  oolnmnwue  below  each 
other.     Above  and  below  w**  huve  :— 

•f  Damaava  epiacopoa  fedt  \  Eimbio  epiacofb  «t 
tfuwtyrit 
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On  the  right  and  left : 

Fvrivs  IHonysivs  FUooalvs  scribni  (8cri|>sit)  |  Z>a- 
masis  pappae  cvltor  atqve  cunatot  (amator). 

For  Damaais  pappae  De  Rossi  suggests  Daman 
iuipapaej  a  phrase  confirmed  hj  other  anthorities 
(11.  s.  p.  2i)0). 

The  text  of  the  restored  inscription,  a  little 
eorrupt,  runs  thus  when  corrected;  the  errors 
are  given  below:  the  letters  in  brackets  are 
omitted  on  the  stone. 

•*  Hernclivs  vetvit  lapsos*  peccata  dolere, 
Eysebivs  miseros  docvit  sva^  crimina  flere ; 
Scinditvr  [in]*  partes  popvlvs  gliscente  fVrore, 
Seditio,  caedes/  bellvm,  discordia,  lites. 
Exemplo  pariter  pvlsi  feritate  tyranni, 
Integra  crm  rector  serraret  foedera  pads. 
Pertvlit  exilivm  [d]omino*  sub  irdice  laetvs; 
Litore  T[r]inacrio'  mvndvm  vitamq.  reliqvit," 

(a)  labsos,  Q*)  mm.  (c)  in,  omitted  here,  occurs 
in  the  Damasine  fragments,  (d)  caede  only  now 
risible,  possibly  originally  caede.  (tf)  d  may 
have  been  obliterated.     (/)  Tinacrio. 

The  whole  may  be  expressed  in  English  as 
folic 


^Damasua,  Bishop,  aei  up  this  to  Euadmu, 
Bishop  and  Martyr.^* 

**  Furius  Dionysius  FiiocaluSy  a  worshipper  and 
hver  of  Pope  Damasus,  MoroU  this.** 

^  Heradius  forbad  the  lapsed  to  grieve  for  their 
•ms.  EuseHms  taught  those  unhappy  ones  to  weep 
for  their  crimes.  The  people  were  rent  into  parties, 
and  with  increasing  fury  began  sedition,  siaujhter, 
fujhtingy  discord,  and  strife.  Straightway  both 
[the  pope  and  the  heretic}  were  banished  by  the 
cruelty  of  the  tyrant,  although  the  pope  wtu 
preserving  the  bonds  of  peace  inviolate.  He  bore 
his  exile  with  joy,  looking  to  the  Lord  as  his 
judge^  and  on  this  shore  of  SicUy  gave  up  the  world 
and  his  life.** 

The  inscription  (translated  as  above  by  Messrs. 
Brownlow  and  Northcote,  u.  s.  p.  170)  refers  to 
the  severity  of  Heradius,  who  following  Novatian 
would  fnin  dose  the  door  of  recondliation  to 
apostates,  in  contrast  with  the  merciful  conduct 
of  Knsebius,  and  to  the  excited  feelings  of  the 
populace  about  the  matter  in  dispute. 

10.  (De  Rossi,  Inscr.  Urb.  Rom.  no.  251.  En- 
graved ih  Vol.  I.  p.  847.)  From  tho  cemetery 
of  Commodilla,  Rome. 

Petroniae  dignae  cojugi  (sic)  q'te  (quae)  vixit 
annis  (aunos)  xxi.  et  fecit  cum  oonpare  ml^ensesy 
X.  dies  V.  [Dcposita  estj  Kai,  Nob.  (Novembribus) 
pos  (post)  conss  (consulattu)  Oratiani  t*^  et 
EquitL  (Irsus  mariius  sibi  et  innooenti  oompari 
fecit.  Cesquet  (quiescit)  in  pace. 

The  year  after  the  consulate  of  Equitins,  and 
the  year  after  Gratian's  third  consulate,  falls 
under  375  A.D.,  when  there  were  no  consuls 
(De  Rossi,  u.  s.  Prole/,  p.  xxx.i.  The  two  doves 
symbolise  conjugal  affection  ;  the  figure  between 
them  b  an  orante, 

11.  (De  llossi,  Tnscr.  Urb.  Bom.  no.  376.) 
From  the  ruins  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Paul  in 
the  Via  Ostiensis. 

OAVDENTIVS  PBESa  81BI 

ET  OONIVOI  8VAE  SEVSaAK  OABTAE  HAC  (i.e.  ac) 
•AMC[TAfi] 


FFXTNAE  QUAE  VIZTT  ANN.  XLII.  M.  ni.  D.  Z. 
DEP  (depOSitus)  lU.  NON.  AP&IL.  TIMASIO  ET  PBO- 
M OTO  [OONSS], 

Gaudentius,  a  presbyter,  \nade  this  tomb  for 
himself  and  his  wife  Severa,  a  chaste  and  holy 
woman,  who  lived  42  years,  3  months,  and  10  diys. 
Buried  April  2,  in  (he  consulship  of  Timasius  and 
Promotus  (i.e.  A.D.  389). 

Allusion  to  the  marriages  of  ecclesiastics  are 
not  unfrequent  in  epitaphs.  Thus  in  an  epitaph 
in  Rome,  in  which  retronia  the  wife  of  a  deacon 
is  the  speaker,. occur  the  beautiful  lines— 

Levitae  oonjunx  Petronia,  forma  pudorisy 

His  mea  deponens  sedihus  •ssa  loco, 
Parcite  vos  laorimis,  dukes  cum  conjuge  natae^ 

Viventemque  Deo  credite  fiere  nefas, 
I,  Petronia,  a  deacon's  (lit.  Lrvit^s)  wife,  a 
model  of  modesty,  lay  down  and  place  my  bones 
in  this  renting^place.  Befrain  from  tearSj  my 
sweet  daujhters  and  husband,  and  believe  that  h 
is  sinful  to  weep  for  one  who  lives  in  God, 

The  remaining  lines  in  prose  tell  us  that 
her  burial  took  place  Oct.*  5,  A.D.  472,  and  that 
her  daughter  Paula  and  her  son  Gordian  were 
buried  in  the  same  tomb  in  A.D.  484  and  A.D. 
485,  as  well  as  Aemiliana,  '  sacra  virgo,'  probably 
also  a  daughter,  in  a.d.  489  (De  Rossi,  u.  s.  no. 
843  ;  MuCaul,  Christ.  Epist.  no.  65).  A  lengthy 
inscription,  probably  found  at  Karbonne,  re- 
cording the  reparation  of  the  charch  in  A.D. 
445,  tells  of  a  married  bishop,  Busticus  episoopua, 
epitoopi  Bonosifilius  (Le  Blant,  u,  s.  no.  617). 

12.  (De  Rossi,  Inscr.  Urb.  Bom,  no.  489.) 
From  the  cemetery  of  SS.  Quartus  and  Quintal, 
Rome. 

CALEYIYB  BEin>IDrT  AVIK[I0]  TRI80inr[K] 
YBI   F08in    ERANT    VIKI    (bini)    ET    CALVILIYS 

ETLvavB  IN  pa[ce]  008  (consule)  8Til[ichone]. 

Calevius  sold  to  Avinius  a  place  for  three  bodieSf 
where  both  Calvilius  and  Luci%u  had  already  been 
placed  in  peace  in  the  oonsulsh^  of  Stilic/u>{Ut4 
A.D.  400). 


InMolptlon  with  wiMll«rtlc1r  and  tuiow  oth«r  tfwMa, 

Remarkable  for  the  accompanying  symbols: 
the  chrisma,  the  balance  (cf.  Dan.  v.  27),  the 
fish,  the  Jewish  candlestick  (a  Jewish  faneral 
ornament),  the  house  (the  last  dwelling-place  of 
the  departed),  and  the  mummy  (Lazarus?) 
approached  by  steps,  awaiting  its  resurrection- 
See  McCaul  (u.  s,  p.  49). 

13.  (De  Rossi,  u.  s.  n.  847.  Figured  in  Vol.  I. 
p.  847.)  Engraved  in  a  small  tabeUa  ooemeteriaiiSj 
found  m  situ  attached  to  the  loctUus  in  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Zoti^us  on  the  Labican  Way, 
Rome. 

This  barbarous  inscription  may  be  thus  ren* 
dered — 

Lepusculus  Leo,  qui  ynxit  annum  et  menses  tin* 
deoim,  et  dies  deoem  et  novem,  pent  septimo  oo/sn- 
das  Augusta'^,  Honono  sexies  Augusto. 
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Sexies,  sc.  consulc,  i.e.  A.D.  404.  Perii  is 
probably  a  preterite :  bat  rcXc vrf  occun  in  a 
Syrnctisan  iascription,  a.d.  408.  It  is  one  of 
several  pAgiw  words' which  surviT-ed  in  Cliristian 
times. 

I>e  Rossi  does  not  give  the  size  of  this  little 
slab,  whose  breadth  does  not  rery  much  exceed 
its  height.  Mr.  Bnrgon  remarks  on  the  great 
difference  in  size  of  the  early  Christian  grave- 
slabs  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  **  some  three  or 
four  feet  long,  yet  ranging  in  height  from  a  few 
inches  to  two  or  three  feet,  and  som«  only  a  few 
inches  across,  either  way  "  (Lettcr$  from  Born^ 
p.  175). 

KemarlEable  no  less  for  its  rustic  palaeography 
than  for  itf  rustic  spelling. 

2.  Francs. 

1.  Qjt  Blant,  Inscr.  ChrA,  4e  la  Oaule^  no.  58.) 
Lyons,  in  the  underground  chapel  of  St.  Ire- 
naeus : — 

PROCVLA  .  CL.  FEMINA 

FAXITLA  .  DEI  . 
A  .  T£RRA  .  AD  MABTTBEB 

Considered  to  be  of  the  4th  century ;  punctua- 
tion capricious. 

Famul  t  JieL  This  expression,  though  occur- 
ring elsewhere  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  848,  b^  is  found 
in  the  epitaphs  of  Gaul  and  Spain  only,  and 
seems  to  be  therein  applied  ejKluahely  to>  ihe 
dead  (Le  Blant,  MaiiUfl,  pp.  10,  11).  The  last 
line  indicates  that  she  has  joined  in  glory  the 
martyrs  beside  whom  she  lies  buried. 

2.  (Le  Blant,  u,  s.  no.  145.)  From  St.  Eloi  in 
Upper  Normandy,  where  eight  other  Runic  in- 
scriptions have  been  found  : — 

INOOMIB  :  SEN  :  HAOEN[e] 

IN  :  FRIEDE  : 
KONOUNO  :  CLOUDOOUIO 

OONSOUL: 

(In  Runic  characters.) 

tngomar,  mm  of  Bagen^  m  peace.    King  Govit 

being  Consul. 

The  date  is  A.D.  510.  A  confirmation  of  the 
statement  of  Gregory  of  Tours :  '*  Igitur  Chlodo- 
▼echus  ab  Anastasio  imperatore  codicillos  de 
consulatu  acoepit "  (^Bist,  Frano,  lib.  iL  c  38). 
The  absence  of  the  name  of  Cloris  from  the 
Consular  Fasti  had  caused  Gregory's  accuracy  to 
be  doubted  (Le  Blant,  «.  f.).  Perhaps  the  ear- 
liest Christian  Runic  inscription  whose  date  is 
known. 


br  fbs  OouDtals  or  dovlik 

S.  Spain. 

(Hfibner,  u.  s.  no.  117.   Figured  in  Vol.  1.  p.  847.) 
A  long  marble  tablet  formed  in  an  ancient 
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wall  near  Arjona  in  Spain  :  remarkable  for  tht 
mnnifold  ligatures  of  the  characters  compoMd. 

(1)  +  MARIA    FIDEUB  Cint(l8T)l  IN  YITl  SCi 

(2)  H(U)yC  DIUOEKS  LOCUX,  IBI0(U)E  SUlOiril 
H(AN)EN8?  ET   R(k)BU8? 

(3)  QUATCOR    DENl    UNO    SUPEBVIXIT   AKK06; 
CUM   PBN(I)TEN- 

(4)  (ti)a   BEO(E)SnT  IN  PACE  D(IE)  VO  ID(C8) 
MARTIA(S),  SECLTTOO  R- 

(5)  E0CI8VINTI     BBGNAN(TI8)    0(UM)     PATB(b) 

pb(in)cipi8  anno.    (Hnbner*s  text.) 

+  Maria^  a  faifhful  eenxmi  of  Christ,  vio 
hved  this  place  (a  church  ?)  in  her  life,  and  then 
at  last  remains  and  reposes  (read  requiescen*  rather 
than  rebus\  overlived  fourteen  years  by  one*** 
(month  or  day).  She  departed  with  penitence  a 
jieace  on  the  ninth  of  March,  in  the  seoon^i  year  of 
Reooisvinitu  the  prince  reining  vith  hit  father 
{Chindasvindus)^  L%,  A.D.  650. 

This  appears  to  be  the  sense  of  this  pnuling 
inscription.  The  second  line  may  possibly  be 
corrupt ;  in  the  third  is  some  omission. 

4.  Oermant. 

1.  (Le  Blant,  v.s.  no.  226.)      Found  at  Trier, 
now  in  the  Museum  of  Porta  Nigra: — 
HIC  AMAH 
TIAE  IN  PACE 
HOSPITA  0 
ABO  lACRT. 

Two  doves  facing,  the  chrisma  enclosed  in  s 
wreath  between  them. 

Here  the  pilgrim  body  of  Amantia  lies  in  peaot. 

The  letters  are  neatly   formed,   and  also  the 
birds :  perhaps  of  the  4th  or  5th  century. 

For  Amantia  see  Vol.  L  p.  853.  The  besDti- 
h\  expreMion  hospita  oaro  implies  that  faesreo 
is  the  Christian's  true  home :  and  the  same  thfatf 
is  more  directly  said  in  the  Ad  coeltun  pmemisU 
opes  in  an  epitaph  suspected  to  be  written  bj 
Venantins  Fortunatus,  who  uses  various  eqaiva* 
lent  expressions  (Le  Bl^&t,  «.  s.  no.  218). 

5.  Great  Britain  and  Irelandl 

1.  ^Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Cbviic.  and  Eoei.  Doc 
i.  164;  Hubner,  fneor.  Brit,  Christ,  no.  82.)  Od 
a  stone  found  at  Pont  y  Polion,  Cardiganshire, 
in  five  lines  :-^  * 

SERYATVR  FIDAEI 
PATRIEQVE  BEMFEB 
AMATOR  BIG  PAVLIN 
TS  lACIT  CFLTOB  PnCNTI 
8IMV8  ABQFI. 

Meant  for  two  hexameters.  Paulinns,  the  in- 
structor of  St.  David,  was  present  at  a  synod  in 
Wales  held  before  a.d.  569.  An  inscription  in  Oi^ 
Welsh  relating  to  St.  Cadfan  and  king  Croges 
is  in  a  similAr  style  and  about  the  same  ^te 
(Haddan  and  Stubbs,  «.  s.)l 

The  other  early  Welsh  Christian  inscrip- 
tions, presumed  to  lie  between  aJ).  500  sod 
700,  are  very  short  and  mostly  barbarous.  No 
prayers  for  the  dead  in  any  shape  occur  in 
any  of  them ;  little  more  than  a  'ic  jaoet  (often 
barbarized)  and  the  name  of  the  person  borieit 
the  name  of  the  father  being  sometimes  added. 
The  stone  sometimes  has  a  cross  within  a  cirde. 
Three  will  raffice  for  this  |dace>-<l)  Porins  | 
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Alb  m  t*nnulo  jacit  \  homo  Christicmua  fuii.  (2) 
On  a  stone  bearing  a  cross  within  a  circle  (ac- 
companied by  a  long  stem  mnning  down  the 
centre  of  the  stone,  and  with  an  equivalent  (?) 
inscription  in  Ogham  characters):  Cunocenni 
filiu8  I  Cunoceni  (sic)  hio  jaoet  (3)  Chrisma  of 
peculiar  form.  Carausius  Mo  jacit  \  m  hoo  (sic) 
oon\geries  la\pidum.  We  have  also  the  name 
(Taaoenf)  onlj.  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  u.  <.  pp. 
164,  169 ;  Htibner,  u.  f.  pp.  14-^5.) 

2.  (Bentham's  Ely,  p.  51.  Figured  in  Vol.  I. 
p.  846.) 

^  Found  some  years  since  at  Hadenham,  near 
Ely;  the  stone  which  seemk  to  have  been  the 
base  of  a  cross  is  square,  2^  feet  in  diameter, 
and  14  in.  thick ;  in  the  middle  of  the  upper 
part  is  a  square  mortise,  into  which  is  nxed 
with  lead  another  stone  erect,  about  4  feet  high, 
and  then  broke  off,  which  probably  terminated 
in  a  cross.  The  inscription  which  fills  one  side 
of  the  stone  is  this  :-^ 


+  LVCEM.TVAM.OVINO. 

DA  .  DEVB  .  ET .  REQYU. 
•  AMEir. 


.  •  •  Only  one  letter  t  is  of  the  Saxon  cast, 
the  rest  being  purely  Roman  "  (Bentham,  «.  s.). 
Now  in  Ely  Cathedral.  Ovinus  or  Winn  (mon- 
achua  magni  meriti)  was  the  steward  of  Ethel- 
dreda,  whom  he  accompanied  from  East  Anglia 
on  her  first  marriage  about  A.D.  652  (Beida, 
If.  E,  iv.  3).  Hubner,  apparently  without 
reason,  thinks  this  inscription  much  later  (n. 
169). 

3.  (Arduu6k)g%(i,  vol.  zxziv.  p.  437,  pi.  zzrv. ; 
. .  T.  Fowler  in  York8,'Arch,  and  Topogr.  Joum, 
with  more  correct  figure.) 


Buum  Bplteph  At  Dtwalmty.   (n>w]ar.) 

Found  some  yean  ago  near  the  church  of 
Dewsbury,  Yorkshire,  now  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Hemingway.  Fragment  of  the  upper  arm 
of  a  cross  (apparently)  with  the  top  edge  broken 
off;  four  inches  across  in  widest  part.  Reads 
in  Sazon  (modified  Roman)  letters  in  seven  lines : 

•  .  .  RHTAE  BE  |  CUN  A£FT  |  ER  BEOB  |  NAB 
GIBI  I  DBAD  D  |  AEB  8A  |  ULE. 

M.orN.aet  up  tMi  m  memory  of  ,  ,  ,']  rhiy  a 
hmeon  (monument),  after  (on  account  of)  the 
haim.    Pray  for  the  wvi. 

The  proper  name  is  imperfect.    Probably  of 
the  7th  century  or  somewhat  later.    Stephens 
(«.«.  p.  464)  observes  that  old  North-English 

GHBI8T.  AFT. — ^YOL.  II. 


inscriptions  in  these  letters  are  still  rarer  than 
those  written  in  Runes. 

4.  iChrietian  Inecriptkne  m  the  Irish  Lari' 
guage.  Chiefly  collected  hy  0,  Fetrie.  Edited  by 
M.  Stokes,  vol.  L  p.  15,  pi.  1.  Engraved,  VoL  1. 
p.  847.) 

At  Clonmacnois,  in  King's  County,  now  placed 
as  a  head-fetone  to  a  recent  grave. 

Or  do  Cholumboit. 
i,e»  Pray  for  Colomban, 

6r  for  orotic,  equivalent  to  the  Latin  orate, 
which  also  occurs  at  length  (p.  74).  The  form 
of  the  cross  and  character  of  the  letters  belong 
to  the  earliest  period  of  Christian  art  in  Ireland. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  Coiumbanus 
whose  death  in  A.D.  624  is  thus  recorded  in  the 
Annals  of  Ulster  x  "  Pansa  Columbani,  filii  Bard- 
daeni,  Abbatis  Clono,"  t>.  of  Clonmacnois, 
where  a  n^onastery  was  founded  about  a.dI  544. 
The  formula  here  used  is  frequent  in  the  Irish 
inscriptions:  thus  we  have  Or  ar  Chuindless 
(tt.  8.  p.  18),  Or  do  Oomgdn  (u,  s.  p.  19),  both  at 
Clonmacnois;  the  former  supposed  to  be  the 
epitaph  of  an  abbat  who  died  A.D.  724,  the  latter 
belonging  to  a  person  not  clearly  identified.  We 
have  it  also  in  the  epitaphs  found  at  Fuerty,* 
Inismurray,  &c.  In  one  of  the  Aran  islands 
occurs,  or  ar,  it.  oanoin,  i.e.  pray  for  two  canons 
(u.  a.  vol.  ii.  p.  21).  Much  more  rarely  the 
good  wish  'takes  this  form,  Bendachd  for  an- 
maiwn  Joseph,  i.e.  a  blessing  on  the  soul  of 
Joseph,  who  seems  to  have  died  in  A.D.  811  at 
Roscommon,  where  the  inscription  is  to  be  seen 
(ii.  s.  vol.  ii.  p.  11 ;  see  also  p.  31,  bis). 

6.  GRraiCE. 

1.  (Bockh,  C.  /.  G.  n.  9303). 
Island  of  Salamis  in  Greece.       , 

+ 
+OIKOC  AICUNIOC 

SA0a)NOC  ANA 
KAI  EY0HMIAC 

€N  AVCI  ©HKAIC 
lAIA  €KACTCjD  HMCjl)N 
€1  A€  TIC  TCjDN  IAICjJN 
€1  €T€POC  TIC  TO  (A) 
MHCH  C(A)MA  KATA 
©€C©AI  €N  TAV0A 
nAP€Z  T(i)N  AVO 
HM(A)N  AOrON  ACi) 
H  TO)  ©€CjD  KAI  A 
NA06MA  HTOl) 
MAPANA0AN 
+ 

The  eternal  house  of  Agatho,  a  reader,,  emd  of- 
Euphemia  m  two  graces,  one  for  each  of  ust    But' 
if  any  of  our  own  or  any  one  else  dare  to  place  a 
body  here  except  us  two,  may  hegioe  an  acoount  to 
God;  and  let  him  be  anathema  maranatha. 

Perhaps  of  the  4th  or  5th  century :  see  domus 
aetema  in  a  Christian  Roman  inscription,  A.D, 
363  (De  Roesi,  /.  U.  S.  n.  159>    For  silkiilari 
pagan  sentiments  in  Greek  inscriptions  see  Ritter, . 
De  Comp,  Bt  Christ,  p.  24  (Berlin,  1877);  and 
for  similar  ezecrations,  pp.  37-39. 

■  In  one  instsacs  aooompanied  by  a  flsb,  the  only- 
Irish  example  known  (on  a  tombstaae),  thou^jfreqienl 
In  SooUand  (vol  11.  pp.  1%  13). 

12«: 
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2.  (BSckh,  tt.  «.  n.  9489.) 

TheMalonica — 

Kakimpos  MateM' 

PI  irc  {koX)  Imvtytvi^  tms 

ivaar6i99ms,    A  fiah  below, 

Calocaerua  made  this  for  Maoechm  and  Son- 
peniUy  his  sweeteti  parttUs^  a$  their  reetm^'plaoe 
(lit.  cemetery)  till  Oie  resurrection. 

The  form  of  the  letters  (often  Ufsted  and 
scarcely  capable  of  being  represented  by  types) 
and  tho  style  of  this  beautifol  inscription  are 
considered  to  point  to  the  2nd  or  3rd  century. 

7.  ASLL. 

BDckh,  C.  L  G,  n.  9143. 
Kzra  (Zorare)  in  Syria :  aboTe  the  totrance  to 
a  raauBolenm. 

rEPONTIOYD  YYXHII  CGJZEC0CA}  B 
May  the  soul  of  Oeronthu  be  eavedt 

A  very  uncommon  formnla. 

2.  (Bdckh,  tt.  s.  n.  9180.) 

Corycus  in  Cilida  In  a  cemetery,  on  the  lid  of 
a  sarcophagus,  upon  which  are  four  crosses. 

9fiieti  1iia/^4pov^ffar€Offylov^icupToicaiwtKov  (cor- 
rected text),  ita^ipowa  is  often  joined  to 
B^iKti  and  ar»fiaro9^Kfi  in  various  Asiatic  tituli; 
it  appears  to  mean  particular  or  peculiar,  i.e.  in 
which  no  other  body  must  be  laid.  KVfrroKdwriKos 
is  a  fishing-tackle  seller.  The  trade  of  the 
person  buried  is  frequently  named  in  the 
sepulchral  inscriptions  of  Cilicia  and  other 
provinces  of  Asia ;  thus  we  have  a  brazier,  an 
oil-seller,  a  potter,  a  seaman,  and  several  others. 
The  inscriptions  of  Corycus  appear  to  be  of  the 
5th  and  6th  centuries. 

The  most  curious  example  is  fVom  Ancyra  in 
0<ilatia,  where  Theodorus  is  described  as  being  at 
once  a  presbyter  and  a  silversmith  (Bockh,  C.  /.  0. 
n.  9258).  Dr.  McCaul  gives  Latin  examples  from 
the  catacombs  of  Rome  of  the  mention  of  the 
secular  position  of  various  persons  buried  there, 
as  count  of  the  household  troops  (comes  domettv- 
corwn\  lawyer,  prefect  of  the  city,  physician, 
baker,  gardener,  ex-quaestor,  prefect  of  the 
market,  keeper  of  a  public  granary  (CArut. 
Epitaphs,  pp.  28-36).  M.  Le  Blaut,  therefore, 
must  be  understood  with  considerable  limita- 
tions, ^'Des  indications  conrantes  sur  les  ^pi- 
taphes  des  paiens,  la  filiation,  la  patrie,  la  con- 
dition socials,  la  profession  .  .  .  ne  fignrent 
.point,  pour  ainsi  dire,  sur  les  inscriptions  chr^ 
tiennes  de  langue  latine  "  {Manuel,  p.  20).  The 
inscriptions,  however,  where  a  profession  is 
named,  seem  to  be  nearly,  if  not  always,  later 
than  Constantine. 

Representations  of  tools  belonging  to  particu- 
lar trades  have  been  mentioned  above  as  occurring 
at  Aries,  and  there  are  other  examples  in  the 
Catacombs  at  Rome  (Martigny,  Did,  s.  v.  /nsfni- 
ments). 

Slaves  and  freedmen  are  occasionallv  men- 
tioned in  Christian  inscriptions,  some  of  which 
appear  to  be  very  ancient,  one  is  certainly  before 
-Constantine  (Le  Bbant,  /.  C.  G.  torn.  i.  pp.  119- 
121.  De  Rossi,  /.  C.  U.  R.  n.  5,  dated  A.D.  217. 
Ed^vhurgh,  JtevieWf  u.  s.  p.  240). 
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8.  Afi»CA« 

1.  (Benier,  /«cr.  Horn,  AlgOr,  n.  3701,  p.  448.) 
Orl^ttsvilte,  Algeria;  designed  in  mosaic  in 
the  pavement  of  a  basilica. 

HIC  RBQTiBB 
dT  lAMCTAB  MEMO 
XIAX  PATIOI  NOSTKB 
BBPARATVB  X.  P.  8.  QYI  WE 
CIT  IN  aACEROOTITM  AX 
VOB  Vim  MEN  XI  ET  PB8 
CfiBBIT  NOB  Ur  PACE 
DIE  YJSDECnSV  .  KAI« 
AVa  PlfcOTKC  .  OOOCZXX 


ffic  requiescU  sanctae  memoriae  pater  nosier, 
Separatus  episeopus,  qui  fedi  m  sacerdottem 
(sacerdotio)  oimos  IX,  menses  XI  et  praeoasit 
nos  in  paoe,  die  undedmu  (undecimo)  Kalendas 
Augustas,  Proeinciae  [anno]  quadringeiUesimo 
tricesimo  et  sexta  (sexto)! 

^  Here  rests  our  father  of  holy  memory,  Be- 
paratns  the  bishop,  who  passed  in  his  priesthood 
nine  years,  eleven  months ;  and  went  before  xa, 
in  peace,  on  the  eleventh  day  before  the  Calends 
of  August,  in  the  436tfa  year  of  the  ProTinoe, 
1.  e,  July  22nd,  A.a  475."  (McCaul's  TrsniL 
ti.  ff.  p.  37.) 

The  years  of  the  secular  life  are  entirely 
omitted,  those  devoted  to  God  alone  being  men- 
tioned. (Le  Blant,  Jfanuef,  p.  10,  who  refen  to 
many  other  examples  in  Gaul  and  Italy.) 

2.  (Renier,  «.  &  n.  4026.) 

A  marble  slab,  found  to  the  west  of  Cherchel, 
near  Caesarea,  in  Mauretania. 

ur  MEMOBIA.  BQBVM 

QVOBVX  OOEPOBA  IV  AO 

CVBITOaiO  HOC  SBPVLTjW 

8VNT  ALCIMI  CABTTATIS  IVLIABAS 

ET  BOOATAB  MATBI  [s]   VICTORI8  PBE8BTTE 

BI    QVI    HVNC  LOCVM  CyNGTlB    FBATBIB.  VECL 

(fecit  ?  see  feoerun  above,  Italy,  s.  5). 

Remarkable  fbr  the  word  aoouibitorium  (i.e. 
publio  cemetery  or  area},  and  also  for  the  word 
sepulta,  which  has  been  thonght  to  be  Mnknovn 
to  Christian  epigraphy.  [Ikbcbiftionb,  p.  85L1 
Perhaps  of  the  3rd  century,  to  which  seTenf 
inscriptlans  in  this  region  belong. 

3.  (B»ckh,  C.  L  G.  n.  9114.) 
From  Kalabscheh  in  Nubiiu 

[EiNeAKATAKEEH 
T6HMAKAPiA 
©iCAYPrA€T€A€GJ 
©HMA0YPAIN 

AIK  (Utt.  U^.)  HgeCANAHAV 

CONTHNrVXHN 

AYTHCENKOAAI 

ntC  (•c«i>«(t)  ABPAAMKAI  (Ufti^) 

ICAAKKAI  (M  befiw)  IA 

KOJBrENITO 

AMHN  t 

Here  lies  tks  blessed  J%i»nariL  She wtsmaA 
perfect  on  tXe  fourth  day  of  the  month  Athyr,  n 
the  eighth  ind&diom.  0  God,  rest  her  mui  in  tit 
bosoms  of  Abraham,  IsaaOf  and  Jaoeb»  So.btd 
be!    Amau 

Probablv  of  the  5th  or  6th  century.  Another 
very  similar  inscription  from  Nubia  (n.  9190^ 
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giTW  tke  date  (mutilated)  taken  from  the  era  of 
the  martyrs,  probably  corretponding  to  A.D. 
489.  The  Egyptian  epitaphs  generally  contain 
these  prayerful  hopes  for  the  dead  taken  from 
the  ancient  liturgies.  Ritter  (u.s.  pp.  31,  32) 
oonsidert  that  these  inscriptions  are  almost  or 
quite  peculiar  to  Egypt  and  l«ubia,  and  are  of 
Judaeo-Christian  origin.  [C.  B.] 

T0N8XTRB.  The  cutting  off  of  the  hair  o| 
the  head  wholly  or  partially,  in  some  one  of  the 
modes  to  be  hereafter  mentioned,  has  been  from 
the  earliest  times  a  preparatory  step  to  taking 
holy  orders,  or  to  embracing  the  monastic  life, 
and  an  outward  mark  of  the  placing  of  those 

'  persons  who  submitted  to  the  operation  under 
ecclesiastical  law.  Numerous  mystical  inter- 
pretations of  the  tonsure  are  mentioned  by  early 
ritualists  (Amalarius,  de  Ecclea.  Off.  ii.  5,  iv.  39  ; 
Isidor.  ds  Eodei,  Off.  i.  4;  Raban.  Maur.  de 
Institnt  Cleric  i.  3).  The  usual  circular  shape 
was  believed  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  crown  of 

'  thorns.  Bede  speaks  of  St.  Cuthbert  **  receiving 
the  yoke  of  Christ  and  the  Petrine  tonsure  re- 
sembling the  thorny  crown  which  encircled  the 
head  of  Christ"  (Vit  S,  Citthberti),  Other 
fanciful  reasons  which  are  supposed  to  have  in- 
duced St.  Peter  to  institute  the  tonsure  are  given 
by  Raban.  Maur.  {Lvb.  de  Inatitui.  Cler,  i.  3,  ad 
fnnn),  • 

The  act  of  tonsure  was  solemnly  performed  by 
the  bishop  in  the  case  of  clergy,  by  the  abbat  in 
the  case  of  a  monk  entering  a  monastery,  the 
monkish  corona  being  somewhat  larger  than  that 
of  a  secular  priest.  Instances  are  on  record  of 
the  performance  of  the  tonsure  bv  the  officiating 
priest  of  the  charch  within  which  the  ceremony 
took  place  (in  the  church  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours), 
and  even  by  the  candidate  for  holy  orders  him- 
self (Greg.  Tur.  Hist,  Franc,  iii.  18).  In  Egypt 
and  Syria  it  was  the  custom  in  St.  Jerome's  time 
to  shave  the  heads  of  virgins  on  their  entering 
the  monastic  profession  (Hieron.  Ep.  48,  cont, 
Sabiiiicun) ;  but  such  a  custom  never  became  pre- 
valent in  the  West,  and  was  condemned  by  a 
law  of  Theodosius  the  Great  (Lib.  xvi.  tit.  2,  de 
Epiec.  Leg,  27).    [Orders,  Holy,  p.  1491.1 

It  has  been  stated  that  regulations  with  re- 
ference to  the  clerical  cut  of  hair  date  from  a 
very  early  period,  and  are  almost  coeval  with  the 
Christian  church.  But  the  earlier  of  these 
regulations  do  not  describe  the  tonsure  in  the 
later  and  technical  sense  of  the  term,  but  are 
merely  injunctions  to  the  clergy  not  to  wear 
long  hair,  and  have  been  erroneously  pressed  into 
service  by  eager  advocates  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  coronal  tonsure.  Such  are  the  directions 
attributed  to  Anicetns  A.D.  167  (Anast.  in  Vita; 
Migne,  Bib,  Pat,  L<>t,  cxxvii.  p.  1203),  and  of 
pope  Damasus  {Ep,  viii.)  A.D.  366-84 ;  iv.  Concil. 
Carthag.  can.  44;  Optatus,  c.  Parmen,  lib.  ii. 
p.  58 ;  Hieron.  xiii.  in  Ezek,  cap.  44 ;  Pruden- 
tina's  description  of  St.  Cyprian  on  his  reception 
by  the  clergy  at  Carthage : 

•*  IMIcia  caesaries  compeecitur  ad  breves  capnIo^'' 

PerUUph.  xiiL 

Socntes's  description  of  the  cutting  of  Julian  the 
Apostate's  hair,  when  he  pretended  to  be  a 
monk,  h  XR^  n^ipdiMros  {Hist.  £c,  iii.  1); 
Evagrius's  description  of  the  ordination  of 
llarcianus   (Ili$t  Ec  iii.  26);  the  account  of 
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the  admission  to  holy  orders  of  St.  Germanus 
of  Auxerre  in  the  5th  century  (  Vit.  8,  German. 
ap.  Surium,  81  Jul.);  and  of  St.  Caesarius 
of  Aries  in  the  6th  centurv  {ibid,  27.  Aug.) 
The  phraseology  of  some  of  these  passages  is 
consistent  with,  but  does  not  necessarily  prove 
the  employment  of  the  coronal  tonsure,  the  first 
indisput'ible  evidence  for  which  is  a  6th-century 
mosaic  representation  of  St.  Apollinaris  of 
Ravenna  (Ciampini,  Vet,  Mon,  ii.  27)  and  can. 
41  of  the  fourth  council  of  Toledo  (a.d.  633), 
which  ordered  that  **  omnes  clerici,  detonso  supe- 
rius  capite  toto,  inferius  folam  circuli  coronam 
relinquant.'*  A  similar  direction  is  given  in 
Concil.  Quinisext..  a.d.  692,  can.  ixxiii. 

The  custom  of  the  tonsure  is  said  by  most 
ritualists  to  have  been  derived  by  the  Apostles 
horn  the  Nazarites,  in  order  that  those  who  de- 
dicated themselves  to  God's  service  might  be 
distingnished  likewise  by  the  tonsure  of  the  hair. 
The  resemblance  is  not  very  complete,  as  the 
Naxarites  cut  off  their  hair  at  the  close  instead 
of  at  the  commencement  of  a  vow  (Isidore,  de 
Div,  Off.  i.  4 ;  Alcuin,  de  Div.  Off.  edit.  Hittorp. 
p.  61 ;  Raban.  Maur.  Lib,  de  Institut,  Cleric,  i.  3). 
'Gregory  of  Tours  attributed  its  introduction 
to  St.  Peter,  as  a  sign  of  humility  {de  Olor.  Mart. 
i.  28),  a  theory  which  is  criticised  by  Amalarius 
as  possible  but  not  proved,  and  he  concludes  by 
wisely  leaving  the  origin  of  the  tonsure  an  open 
question  like  the  authorship  of  the  book  of  Job 
{de  Eodes.  Off.  ii.  5,  iv.  .S9).  It  is  of  course  most 
improbable  that  either  the  apostles  o»their  suc- 
cessors during  the  period  of  heathen  persecutions, 
should  have  received  an  outward  mark  which 
might  at  any  moment  lead  to  their  detection  and 
identi6cation  as  the  leaders  of  a  religious  body, 
the  members  of  which  were  liable  to  the  punish- 
ment of  torture  or  of  death.  We  have  the 
express  testimony  of  Hegesippus  to  the  contrary 
in  the  case  of  St.  James,  "  upon  whose  head  no 
razor  was  ever  passed  "  (Euseb.  Hist.  Ec  ii.  23). 

There  were  three  distinct  varieties  of  ecclesias- 
tical tonsure. 

(a)  The  Roman  tonsure,  associated  with  the 
name  of  St.  Peter,  which  was  formed  by  the  top 
of  the  head  being  shaved  close,  and  a  circle  or 
crown  of  hair  being  left  to  grow  round  it.  In 
breadth  this  coronal  tonsure  was  said  ^*  to  be  like 
the  golden  crown  which  is  placed  on  the  head  of 
kifigs  "  (Isidore,  de  Div,  Off.  iL  4). 

(6)  The  Eastern  or  Greek  tonsure,  styled  St. 
Paul's,  which  was  total.  When  Theodore  was 
selected  to  be  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (a.d. 
668)  he  was  obliged  to  wait  four  months  to  let 
his  hair  grow  in  such  a  mai&ier  as  would  enable 
him  to  receive  the  coronal  tonsure  in  the  Roman 
manner,  **  for  he  had  previously,  as  subdeacon, 
received  the  tonsure  of  St.  Paul,  according  to  the . 
manner  of  the  Easterns  "  (Bede,  Hist.  Ec,  iv.  1). 

(c)  The  Celtic  tonsure,  known  as  St.  John's, 
in  use  in  the  Celtic  church  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  It  consisted  in  shaving  all  the  hair  in 
front  of  a  line  drawn  over  the  top  of  the  head 
from^ear  to  ear.  The  Anglo-Saxon  church 
attributed  this  form  of  tonsure  in  use  among 
their  opponents  to  Simon  Magus.  Abbat  CeolfVid 
discussed  the  subject  at  length  in  his  letter  to 
Kectan,  king  of  the  Picts,  a.d.  710  (Bede,  Hist. 
Ec.  V.  21).  Although  not  brought  forward  by 
St.  Augustine  either  at  Augustine's  Oak  or  at 
Bangor  this  question  of  the  shape  of  the  ton* 
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sure  formed  the  subject  of  the  moct  frequent 
and  Tiolent  controreny  in  England  during 
the  7th  and  8th  oenturiet.  There  are  traoee 
of  the  lame  controrenj  in  France,  where  a 
Saxon  colony  at  Bajeui  had  copied  the  Celtic 
tonsure  from  the  Bretons  before  A.o.  590  (Greg. 
Tur.  Hid,  Franc,  z.  V),  and  in  Spain,  where  a 
tonsure  like  the  Celtic  was  condemned  bj  Cone. 
Tolet.  IT.  A.D.  633,  can.  zlL  [Further  details  an 
giren  by  Bede,  H,  E,  ir.  1 ;  Gildas,  Epist.  iL ;  f 
Aldheim,  Epigt,  ad  OenuUmm  in  Haddan  and 
Stubbs,  Cbwieib,  &c.  iiL  268 ;  M abillon,  Ann, 
Benedict,  i.  528 ;  Act.  S3,  ord.  Bened.  mtc  ii. 
pp.  lia-20;  Chamillard,  de  Cortma  totuura  et 
habitu  cleric;  Martene,  d$  Antiq.  EccUs.  JUt, 
torn,  it  p.  14,  edit.  1788.]  [F.  E.  W.] 

TOBMENT,PLAC£OF(nfAiiT).  The  only 
representations  of  any  place  of  bodily  punishmont, 
beyond  the  grave  and  in  the  spiritual  state,  which 
the  writer  knows  of  as  possibly  within  our  period, 
are  the  hell  of  the  Toroello  mosaics,  and  the 
numerous  pits  or  rapidly  sketched  infernos,  gene- 
rally with  ministering  demons,  found  in  the 
Utrecht  Psalter.  [See  RBmTRRBcriON.]  The 
writer  counted  eighteen  in  the  first  half  of  thift 
eitraordinary  work  (see  woodcut).  But  the 
dates  of  both  the^e  documents  are  very  doubtful. 
It  is  particularly  curious  in  the  Utrecht  Psalter, 
that  there  (for  the  first  time  in  Christian  ima- 
gery  as  far  as  he  knows)  the  mouth  of  hell  is 
sometimes  an  actual   mouth,   belonging    most 
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frequently  to  a  monstrous  head,  sometimes  quasi- 
human,  sometimes  nearer  the  fish  or  serpent- 
monster  of  the  Giottesqne  infernos.  The  idea  may 
be  derired  from  the  vision  of  Er,  in  Plato's  /Te- 
jmbliCf  bk.  X.  The  souls  in  that  allegory  who  have 
passed  round  the  circle  of  the  rivers  of  punish- 
ment are  allowed  to  try  to  leave  Tartarus  by 
its  mouth ;  which  lets  them  pass,  if  their 
purgation  is  complete.  If  not,  it  roars  horribly, 
and  the  sinner  has  to  go  back  and  repeat  his 
circuit  of  Phlegethon  and  Cocytus.  Hut  this 
subject  is  not  really  a  part  of  Christian  icono-. 
graphy,  even  of  the  first  millennium.  It  came 
into  prominence  with  races  like  the  Lombard,  ac- 
customed to  every  form  of  slaughter  and  terror, 
*     and  also  full  of  inventive  genius.    [R.  S.  T.  T.] 

TOBPES,  May  17,  martyr  in  Etruria  under 
Kero  {Mcart.  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Vet.  Rom,^  Kotker., 
Bom.).  [C.  H.] 

TORQTTATUS,  May  15,  bishop  olHQuadix, 
one  of  the  seven  apostolic  bishops  sent  to  Spain 
{Marti  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Vet.  Botn.y  Notker.,  Bom.), 

TORTUBE,  INSTRUMENTS  OF.  [Cata- 

00HB8,  p.  314.] 

TOUL,  OOUNCIL  OF  (Tullerbe  Cok- 
auuM),  A.D.  550,  held  by  order  of  king  Theode- 
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bald  to  rapport  Nicetius,  metropolitan  of  Trevei, 
in  whose  provinoa  Toul  lay,  in  hia  atmggle  with 
persons  excommnnicated  for  incestuous  sets. 
(Mansi,  iz.  147-50.)  ^  S.  Ft] 

TOURS,  COUNCILS  OF  (TvuosEmi. 
ConciuaX  a.i>.  461  and  A.D.  567.  Both  reourk- 
able  for  the  length  of  their  disciplinary  canons ; 
the  first,  at  which  thirteen  were  pasaed,  to  which 
Perpetuus,  bishop  of  Tours,  and  seven  bishops,  s 
blind  bishop  through  his  presbyter,  and  ThaUs- 
sius^  bishop  of  Angers,  on  their  being  commmu- 
Gated  to  him,  subscribed  (Manai,  viL  943-8); 
the  second,  at  which  no  less  than  twenty-seven 
were  passed,  and  subacribed  to  by  £uphionias, 
bishop  of  Tours,  and  eight  others  (Mansi,  ix.  789- 
814).  Both  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  St 
Martin,  but  the  latter  was  held  in  his  church,  si 
though  it  had  been  finished  in  the  int^rrsl 
between  them.  [E.  S.  Ft] 

TOWER.  We  have  now  so  long  been  sc- 
customed  to  see  a  tower  either  attMhed  to  or 
immediately  adjoining  a  church,  that  many  per- 
sons would  be  disposed  to  make  the  presence  of 
a  tower  the  distinctive  mark  of  a  cnurch,  sod 
its  absence  that  of  a  chapel.  Such,  however, 
would  be  a  very  great  mistake  as  regsrdi  the 
churches  of  the  esrlier  centuries  of  Christianitr. 
Until  t»ells  came  to  be  in  general  use  a  lover 
would  have  served  no  other  purpose  in  connexion 
with  a  church  than  that  of  a  place  of  securitf 
for  the  servants  and  treasures  of  the  diurch  in 
the  event  of  an  attack  from  brigands  or  enemiet. 
Towers,  therefore,  did  not  in  the  earlier  ages  in- 
variably form  part  of  the  design  of  a  churcL 

In  the  centre  of  cruciform  dmrdies  toweis 
may,  however,  have  been  erected  rather  for 
aesthetic  reasons  than  for  any  special  use,  ss  th< 
raising  the  central  part  of  such  a  church  obvi- 
ously greatly  adds  to  its  beauty  and  dignity.  The 
germ  of  the  central  tower  may  perhaps  be  fonsd 
in  such  buildings  as  the  sepnlchrai  chapel  of 
SS.  Kazzaro  and  Celso  at  Ravenna  [Chapel,  p. 
346],  built  before  a.d.  450,  where  the  isUr^ 
section  of  nave,  transepts,  and  chancel  is  corered 
by  a  dome  enclosed  in  a  low  square  tower. 

It  has  been  shewn  in  the  article  Bell  that 
bells,  and  probably  bells  of  considerable  size,  were 
well  known  in  Gaul  and  England  in  the  6tb  ini 
7th  centuries,  and  in  Italy  doubtless  they  were 
known  as  early,  if  not  even  earlier.  Tovers 
were  of  course  familiar  objecta,  and  it  msf 
essily  have  occurred  to  some  eoclesissttc  or 
architect  that  a  tower  adjacent  or  annexed  to  t 
church  would  afford  a  convenient  means  of  so 
hanging  bells  that  their  sound  would  trsTcI 
freely. 

The  earliest  examples  of  towers  oonnect«^ 
with,  or  acQacent  to,  churches  would  seem  to  be 
the  towers  of  some  of  the  churches  at  RaTesos- 
Hubsch  (Altchristl.  Kirchen)  asserts  that  the  lews 
part  of  the  tower  at  the  cathedral  shews'  that 
it  is  of  the  same  date  as  the  adjacent  baptisterr 
(attributed  to  a.d.  425^  by  the  &ct  thst  th< 
quality  and  form  of  the  bricks,  and  the  msnoff 
in  which  they  are  laid,  are  identical  ia  the  tv9 
structures.  On  like  grounds  he  coosidcn  thst 
the  square  tower  of  S.  Frsnceaoo  (see  weodcet) 
and  the  circular  one  at  S.  Giovanni  EraagelisiA 
date  from  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  ceatsir, 
and  that  at  S.  Apollinare  in  CUsse  (v.  CauBca, 
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p.  376)  from  the  period  of  the  building  of  the 
church  (a.d.  568). 

On  similar  eyidence  the  same  writer  thinks 
that  part  of  the  towers  of  S.  Pudenziana  and  S. 
Lorenzo  at  Rome  are  as  early  as  the  7th  century. 
Certainly  no  on^  who  knows  how  safe  a  guide 
the  character  of  brickwork  at  Rome  is  as  to  the 
dates  of  buildings  will  be  disposed  to  disregard 
the  opinion  expressed  by  Herr  Httbsch,  but  the 
earliest  documentary  evidence  of  the  building  of 
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a  tower  in  connexion  with  a  cnurch  at  Rome 
.would  appear  to  be  the  mention  in  the  LAer 
PontifiocUii  of  the  tower  built  by  pope  Stephen 
III.  (A.D.  768-772)  at  St.  Peter's,  in  which  three 
bells  were  placed  "  to  call  together  the  clergy 
and  people  to  the  service  of  God.'*  This  passage 
is  given  by  Ducange,  but  does  not  appear  in 
all  editions  of  the  Liber  PorUif.  If  genuine,  it 
certainly  seexhs  to  point  to  the  introduction 
of  a  practice  which  had  something  of  novelty 
about  it. 

In  the  life  of  pope  Leo  IV.  (a.d.  847-855)  in 
the  Liber  Poniif.,  it  is  stated  that  he  at  the 
church  of  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle  **  fecit  cam- 
panile et  posuit  campanam  cum  malleo  aereo,"  as 
if  there  were  something  rather  unusual  and  re- 
markable in  the  fact  of  a  hammer  being  used 
to  strike  the  bell.  The  fact  that  while  at  Rome 
there  are  nearly  thirty  churches,  portions  of 
which  are  of  earlier  date  than  A.D.  800,  while 
the  existing  bell-towers  are,  with  very  doubtful 
exceptions,  of  later  date,  and  that  no  early  men- 
tion of  the  construction  of  towers  is  to  be  found 
in  the  L9)er  Pontif,^  which  enters  into  such  full 
detail  upon  the  works  done  by  the  successive 
popes  to  the  various  churches,  would  seem  to 
make  it  almost  certain  that,  as  has  been  said 
before,  it  was  not  until  a  comparatively  late  date 
that  a  tower  was  deemed  to  be  at  all  an  essential 
adjunct  to  a  church  ;  and,  indeed,  many  of  the 
older  churches  in  that  city  remain  to  the  present 
day  unfurnished  with  such  an  appendage.  Two 
chuEches  (built  827-824),  Sta.  Cecilia  and  Sta. 


Prassede,  sl^ew  clearly  that  a  tower  did  not  form 
part  of  the  original  plans ;  in  the  first  case,  it  is 
awkwardly  wedged  in  in  a  comer  ;  in  the  latter 
it  has  been  raised  on  the  end  of  a  transept. 

The  early  examples  above  mentioned  are  all 
detached  from  the  neighbouring  churches,  but 
towers  forming  internal  parts  of  churches  of 
very  early  date  are  to  be  found  in  central  Syria. 
The  annexed  woodcut  of  a  part  of  the  front  of  the 
church  at  Taftkha,  from  Comte  de  la  VoguiS's 
work,  shews  the  three-storied  tower  which 
forms  part  of  the  facade.  This  church,  Comte 
de  la  Vogn4  says,  b  probably  of  the  4th,  but 
cannot  be  later  in  date  than  the  5th,  century. 
At  Tourmanin,  in  the  same  country,  are  remains 
of  a  church  which  the  same  authority  attributes 
to  the  9th  century;  here  are  two  western 
towers,  which,  however,  do  not  rise  above  the 
roof. 

Towers  were,  it  would  seem,  built  as  portions 
of  churches  in  England  at  an  early  date,  for  a 
square  tower  annexed  to  the  nave  is  to  be  found 
at  Brixworth  in  Northamptonshire,  which  there 
is  some  historical  gpround  for  believing  to  have 
been  built  before  A.D.  700  (o.  the  BasUioa,  &c, 
by  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Watkins,  and  Britton,  Chron, 
Hist,  of  Christian  Architecture^  p.  192).  That 
the  existing  building  is  really  of  an  early 
date  is  the  more  probable  as  the  head  of  an 
original  window  in  the  wall  between  the  tower 
and  the  nave  has  been  altered  by  the  insertion  of 
a  window  of  three  lights,  divided  by  two  balus- 
ters ;  this  alteration  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
part  of  the  repairs  effected  after  a.d.  870,  when 
the  monastery  was  devastated  by  the  Danes. 

Another  early  example  of  a  tower  is  afforded 
by  the  church  in  Dover  Castle ;  in  this  case  the 
tower  is  in  the  centre,  resting  on  four  semi- 
circular arches.  No  historical  or  documentary 
date  from  which  the  period  of  the  erection  of 
this  church  can  be  inferred  have  been  brought 
forward,  but  the  character  of  the  architecture  is 
muth  the  same  as  that  of  Brixworth,  the  arches 
in  both  cases  being  square-edged,  and  constructed 
chiefly  with  large  flat  tiles;  in  Brixworth  of 
Roman  make,  and  at  Dover,  it  would  seem,  imi- 
tative of  that  manufacture,  being  much  inferior 
in  quality  to  those  of  which  the  adjacent  pharos 
is  built. 

Another  feature  these  churches  have  in  com- 
mon, viz.  windows  of  large  size,  measuring,  at 
Dover,  7  ft.  2  in.  by  3  ft.  8  in.,  and  at  Brixworth 
5  ft.  10  in.  by  3  ft.  6  in. ;  these  dimensions  much 
exceed  those  of  windows  of  churches  of  the  same 
proportions  of  the  11th  or  12th  centuries,  and 
this  is  what  is  just  to  be  found  in  the  churches 
at  Rome  earlier  than  A.D.  1000.  Window  may 
be  seen  in  some  of  these,  e.g.  the  clerestory  of 
S.  Lorenzo  fuor  le  Mura  (772>795?),  and  the 
windows  in  the  transept  of  St.  Prassede  (817- 
824);  which  approach  very  closely  in  size* 
proportion,  and  construction,  to  those  of  Brix- 
worth and  Dover.  In  Rome  the  great  window 
spaces  were  filled  with  pierced  marble  slabs  (o. 
Churches  in  Rome  before  A.D.  1000,  Archaeologies 
voL  ^1.).  In  England  wood  may  probably  have 
served  in  place  of  marble,  and  the  apertures  in 
the  wooden  slabs  filled  with  horn,  or  other  semi- 
transparent  substances,  or  even  with  glass,  the 
use  of  which  for  such  purposes  was,  as  we  are 
told  by  Bede,  introduced  by  Benedict,  bishop 
about  A.D.  675.    It  is  poasibl«  that  in  both  these 
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cues  the  towers  111J17  have  been  bnilt  with  the 
view  not  only  of  hanging  bells,  but  also  as  afford- 
ing places  of  security  for  the  treasures  of  the 
t'harch  and  its  ministers ;  some  of  the  latter  may 
even  hare  dwelt  in  them,  as  was  so  frequently 
the  case  in  Ireland  during  the  middle  ages. 

The  history  of  the  detached  slender  circular 
towers  with  conical  caps,  which  are  peculiar  to 
Ireland,  was  very  carefully  investigated  by  the 
late  Karl  of  Dunraven,  and  his  notes  and  con- 
clusions have  been  well  edited  and  commented 
on  by  Miss  Stokes,  who  expresses  an  opinion 
based  mainly  on  the  character  of  the  masonry  of 
the  towers,  and  its  correspondence  with  that 
uf  buildings,  the  date  of  which  can  be  approxi- 
uiatively  fixed,  that  none  of  these  towers  now 
existing  in  Ireland  can  be  believed  to  date  from 
an  earlier  period  than  the  latter  part  of  the  9th 
century.     But  see  RoCND  Towebs. 

I'he  foundations  of  two  circular  towers,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  altar  end  of  the  old  cathedral  at 
Brescia,  still  exist ;  the  date  of  this  church  has 
not  been  ascertained,  but  it  may  be  as  early  as 
the  8th  century.  Hubsch  {Alt  -  Chrittiiche 
Kirchen)  places  it  between  600  and  750. 

According  to  the  restoration  suggested  by  the 
same  author  the  original  plan  of  S.  Lorenzo  at 
Milan  comprised  four  towers  at  the  angles  of 
the  buildings ;  this  church  is  not  later  than  the 
6th  century. 

In  the  church  of  Romain  Motier  in  Switzer- 
land, which  was  dedicated  in  753,  is  a  low  but 
perfectly-developed  central  tower,  and  it  seems 
not  unlikely  that  if  we  had  more  examples  of 
this  century  in  existence  we  should  find  that 
then  or  afterwards,  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  at 
any  rate,  a  tower,  either  central  or  at  the  west 
end,  frequently,  if  not  even  generally,  formed  a 
portion  of  every  important  church.  We  find, 
however,  in  the  plan  prepared  for  the  monastery 
of  St.  Gall  [CuuBCU,  p.  383]  about  820,  only 
two  circular  towers,  one  on  each  side  of  one  of 
the  apses,  and  connected  with  the  church  only 
by  narrow  passages. 

In  the  dome  at  Aix-la-Ohapelle  we  have  at 
the  west  end  a  tower-like  building  Banked  by 
two  circular  towers  containing  staircases. 

Several  churches  in  France  of  about  the  same 
date  as  St.  Martin  at  Angers,  founded  in  819, 
and  Germigny-sur-Loire,  dedicated  in  806,  have 
central  towers. 

in  the  countries  where  the  Eastern  church 
was  predominant  towers  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  built  in  connexion  with  churches  until  a 
late  period.  An  exceptional  instance  is  that  of 
the  er^tion  of  a  bell-tower  at  St.  Sophia,  in 
Constantinople,  between  867  and  880,  by  the 
emperor .  Basil,  to  receive  bells  sent  to  him  by 
Orso,  Doge  of  Venice ;  at  no  time  do  they  appear 
to  have  been  commonly  built.  The  central 
cupola  is,  however,  in  the  mediaeval  churches  of 
the  Byzantine  type  so  much  elevated  as  to  pre- 
sent something  of  the  appearance  of  an  octagonal 
tower.  [A.  N.] 

TRACT.    [Gradual,  §  v.  p.  747.] 

TRACTORIAB.    [CouNCI^  p.  475.] 

TRACTUS.    [Psalmody,  p.  1745.] 

TRADES  (including  Professions).  The  only 
pursuits  abfiolutel)* interdicted  by  the  church  were 


those  associated  with  idolatry,  such  as  statnarr 
and  painting  (so  far  as  they  involved  tba 
fashioning  of  idols  or  the  representation  of  fkXwB 
divinities),  or  those  of  a  directly  immoral  ten- 
dency, such  as  the  theatrical  profession,  aa  prac- 
tised in  these  times.  [AcTOBS,  Thbatbe.]  Ter- 
tullian  (de  IcMolat.  c.  6),  in  condemning  th«  trade 
in  idols,  replies  to  the  supposed  excuse  :  **  Facio, 
sed  non  coIo,"  by  asking  how  it  is  possible  "to 
disavow  in  speech  what  we  confess  with  the  hand, 
to  destroy  with  words  what  we  construct  by  our 
actions,  to  proclaim  but  one  God  and  to  make 
many?"  The  artificer,  he  affirms,  is  even  more 
culpable  than  the  priest :  **  plus  es  illis  quam 
sacerdos,  cum  per  te  haheant  sacerdotem " 
(Migne,  i.  66H).  On  like  grounds,  he  condemiis 
with  equal  severity  the  trade  in  incense,  a  jiem- 
liarly  lucrative  one  in  his  day;  and  he  con- 
cludes that  every  art,  profession,  and  trade  which 
ministers  to  idol  worship  is  itself  a  species  of 
idolatry. 

As  regarded  other  ordinary  modes  of  money- 
making,  they  were  in  no  way  looked  upon  by  the 
early  church  as  incompatible  with  the  duties  of 
the  Christian  life.  TertuUian,  when  repudiating 
the  notion  that  Christianity  involved  a  with- 
drawal from  ordinary  society,  ^ays  {Apol.  c.  42), 
**  we  carry  on  trades  anion ^  you  "  (Le.  among 
the  pagan  world  of  the  3rd  century).  Eosebias 
{Detn,  Evang.  i.  8 ;  Migne,  Series  Graeoa,  xxii.  30) 
says  that  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  of  the 
market-place,  and  of  civic  industry  generslly, 
are  perfectly  compatible  with  a  God-fearing  life. 
The  only  requirement!!  of  the  church,  indeed,  ia 
these  relations,  appear  to  have  been  honesty  and 
moderation.  TertuUian  {de  PatierUia,  c  7)  con- 
trasts the  impatience  of  the  pagan  trader  under 
losses,  and  the  eager  desire  of  gain  which  seemed 
to  hold  it  preferable  to  life  itself,  with  the 
Christian  view  which  teaches  us  to  prefer  our 
spiritual  welfare  to  the  acquirement  of  wealth' 
(Migne,  i.  1262 ;  Cyprian,  de  OraU  Dom.  c  20). 
Cyprian  {de  Lapsis,  c  6)  states  that  many 
bishops  in  his  time  had  abandoned  their  sacred 
profession  to  &eek  the  acquirement  of  wealth  in 
distant  provinces,  attending  markets,  and  even 
lending  out  money  on  usury :  tf  negotiatioaiss 
quaestuosae  nundinas  attcu]>ari  ....  usuris 
multiplicantibus  foenua  augere**  (Migae,  iv. 
183> 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  traditions  of  the  empire,  all  trades 
were  looked  upon  aa  unworthy  of  a  free  citizen 
and,  to  some  extent,  disreputable.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  in  the  earlier  centuries  they  were 
largely  carried  on  by  Christians.  Justin  Martyr 
(ad  Zenam  et  Sermamf  c.  17)  repudiates  the 
notion  that  Christians  should  be  asdiamed  ta 
labour  for  fear  of  sinking  in  public  estimatioa. 
The  ApoatoliQ  (knstitutums  (iv.  11)  enjoin  that 
children  shall  be  taught  some  useful  art.  The 
legislation  of  the  state,  after  the  recognition  af 
Christianity,  does  not  appear  to  indicate  a  jmsier 
sense  of  the  dignity  of  labour ;  and  the  removal 
of  the  capital  to  Constantinople  was  followed  by 
a  marked  decline  in  the  commercial  praaperity  ot 
the  empire.  '^The  humble  and  honest  occupa- 
tion of  the  shopkeeper,"  aaya  Finlsy,  **was 
treated  aa  a  dishonourable  profe»aion,  and  bis 
condition  was  rendered  doubly  omtemptible.  He 
was  made  the  sei'f  of  the  coqwration  in  which 
he  was  inscribed,  and  his  industry  was  fettoad 
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hj  res^trictioDS  which  mmpelled  him  to  remnin 
in  poverty  "  (Hist,  of  Greece^  ed.  Toxer,  i.  117  ; 
Cod.  ThMd,  IX.  xxiii.  1).  St.  Bull  (Hum,  3  in 
Hexaememn)  says  in  one  of  his  sermons  that  he 
is  aware  that  there  are  present  among  his 
audience  a  good  many  artiq^ns  (tsxi^tau  rw 
fiaMoiemv  r^xtfAf)  who  are  wanting  to  get  away 
to  their  work,  and  are  consequently  anxious  for 
him  to  shorten  his  discourse  (Migne,  S,  (?.  xxix. 
32).  It  is  evident,  howjerer,  that  the  ontmth- 
fiilnees  in  which  traders  habitnallv  indulged 
often  made  commercial  pursuits  dimcnlt  for  a 
Christian.  Augustine,  in  commenting  on  the  15tb 
▼erse  of  Psalm  Ixxi.  (Septuag.  Vers.  No.  Ixx.), 
^nd  adopting  the  reading  of  the  Septoagint — 
**for  I  am  not  acquainted  with  thMB  ways  of 
men  " — renders  the  Qreek  word  irpcryftarsfas  by 
'^ negotiatores,"  and  says:  "Audiant  negotia* 
tores,  et  mutent  vitam."  He  then  proceeds  to 
point  out  that  trading  and  tmth*telUng  are  not 
incompatible.  He  supposes  the  *'  negotiator  "  to 
urge  in  his  defence  that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire ;  and  that  bringing,  as  he  does,  his  wares 
from  a  distance  to  supply  a  pnblio  want,  he  is 
entitled  to  a  profit.  But  this,  replies  Augustine, 
is  not  the  point  in  question,  *^  agitur  de  mendacio, 
d«  per  iurio ;  *'  and  he  maintains  that  the  vice  is 
not  inherent  in  the  transaction,  but  is  the  fault  of 
the  vendor.  He  advises  him  to  confess  candidly 
what  he  has  giyen  for  his  wares,  and  to  state 
what  he  demands  as  his  fair  profit:  **Po8sem 
enim  dioere,  Tanto  emi,  sed  tanto  vendam;  si 
placet,  eme."  He  thinks  that  tradesmen  who 
acted  thus  would  greatly  increase  their  custom. 
He  also  rebukes  with  severity  another  common 
phase  of  mercantile  dislngenuousness ;  as,  for 
example,  when  a  shoemaker,  on  receiving  an  order 
for  a  pair  of  shoes,  promises  them  by  a  certain 
time ;  but,  on  receiving  further  orders,  puts  the 
first  order  aside  and  disappoints  his  customer 
(Migne,  xxxvii.  886)b  * 

In  the  West,  by  a  series  of  changes  which  can- 
Bot  be  very  clearly  discerned,  we  find  that  in  the 
5th  century  a  remarkable  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  respect  paid  to  labour.  Trades  and  crafts 
formerly  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by  slaves 
are  to  be  found,  especially  in  the  municipal 
cities  of  Oaul,  in  the  hands  of  free  men  who  united 
themselves  in  corporations  for  the  protection  of 
their  interests  (Guizot,  Hist,  de  la  Civiliaat,  i. 
52). 

The  following  examples  are  given  by  Martigny 
flrom  various  collections  of  inscriptions  in  the 
catacombs  and  elsewhere,  which  illustrate  the 
ocGUp»itions  pursued  by  Chri^itians  in  the  earlier 
centuries : — 

Of  a  '*  rationalis,'*  or  collector  of  taxes 
(Aringhi,  i.  406) ;  of  a  <*scutarius,"  or  maker  of 
shields  (ib.  117);  of  dealers  in  purple  (cf.  Acts 
zvi.  14),  of  silversmiths,  blacksmiths,  carjtenters, 
lapidaries,  potterM,  tanners,  tent-makers,  weavers, 
colliers,  and  fishermen  (see  Lami,  de  Erudit. 
Ap^.  p.  184).  March!  (Momwnenti  delle  Arte 
Crist  p.  26)  gives  an  epitaph  of  a  female  Tender 
of  barley,  and  (p.  28)  that  of  a  <<  lintearius,"  or 
linen- weaver.  De  Rossi  (i.  212)  furnishes  us 
with  that  of  a  baker  —  bitalis  pistor;  and 
that  of  a  "  pastellaritts,"  or  maker  of  rolls,  is 
found  alter  the  5th  century ;  that  of  one  Mar^ 
cell  us,  patron  of  the  corponitioo  of  the  **  pastel- 
larii,"  is  given  by  Muratori  (527,  v).  We  find 
also    epitaphs  of   one    Lucilius    Victorinos,  a 


manufacturer  of  dice — ^abtib  tebbalabie  lu- 
SOIUE  (Boldetti,  p.  419);  of  a  '' confectorarius," 
or  pork  butcher  (Muratori,  cmliv.  5),  and  fi&d 
from  Gruter  (ccclxi.  5)  that  the  *'  confectorarii  " 
formed  a  corporation  ^ong  with  the  **  suarii,'*  or 
dealers  in  swine;  of  a  ''capsarius"  (Marchi, 
p.  27X  or  keeper  of  the  clothes  at  a  public  bath ; 
of  a  sculptor,  with  design  of  his  chisel  and 
puncheon  (Rossi,  i.  188);  of  a  painter,  with 
similar  designs  of  compass,  puncheon,  and  brushes 
(Marangoni,  Acta  8,  vki,  p.  125);  of  a  public 
measurer  of  com,  accompanied  by  designs  of  a 
"  modius  "  full  of  wheat,  and  a  measuring  rod 
(Lupi,  8$v.  Epitaph,  p.  51);  of  a  *'faber,"  with 
the  Qtf»ign  of  a  shovel;  of  a  Christian  lady, 
BBVEHA  SELBUCL^B,  on  whose  tomb  there  is 
the  design  of  a  weaving  loom  (Lupi,  0pp.  Laud. 
pp.  28,  29) ;  designs  of  combs  (t6.  pp.  22,  29,  30) 
designate  *'  lanarius  pectinarius."  Fabretti  (Inac, 
AfU,  Explic.  p.  574)  shews  us  a  poor  ^  colonus  " 
named  Leon.  Ferret  (V.  lii.)  gives  us  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  sower.  Marini  (Iscriz.  Alban. 
p.  188)  supplies  us  with  the  only  known  example 
of  a  **  pincema,"  or  cupbearer,  though  Lami  (de 
Erud.  Apost.  p.  230)  says  that  this  was  an  oflice 
often  filled  by  Christians.  The  *'  fossores."  who 
prepared  the  tombs  in  the  catacombs,  are  fre- 
quently represented  by  a  spade,  or  some  other 
implement  of  their  profession  (Boldetti,  pp.  58, 
59,  65 ;  Ferret,  i.  30).  Boldetti  (p.  184)  gives  a 
design  which  he  supposed  to  represent  an  instru- 
ment of  mart]^rdom,  but  which  De  Rossi  (Bol- 
letino,  1864,  p.  36)  has  explained  as  designed  for 
a  dentist's  instrument  for  extracting  teeth  with 
an  extracted  tooth  by  the  side. 

The  evidence  with  respect  to  professions  has 
an  almost  entirely  different  significance.  The 
military  profession  and  those  of  the  "gram- 
maticus,'*  the  "rhetor,**  and  the  jurist,  were 
generally  held  in  high  honour,  and  instances  of 
Christians  in  these,  during  the  earlier  centuries, 
are  comparatively  rare.  In  the  legal  profession 
there  occur  the  names  of  Minncius  Felix,  the 
senators  Hippolytus  and  Apollonius  (Baldin. 
/Vw/.  in  Minvc.  Fel,)y  and  Tertullian,  according 
to  Eusebius  (tt.  E,  v.  21^,  was  distinguished  by 
his  knowledge  of  Roman  law.  De  Rossi  (i.  64) 
gives  an  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  a  Christian 
jurisconsult,  which  records  that  he  was  honoured 
by  the  friendship  of  Constantine  during  the 
emperor's  sojourn  in  Rome.  The  profession  of 
the  healing  art,  often  adopted  by  slaves,  appears 
to  have  been  far  more  common  among  Christians. 
The  name  of  St.  Luke  at  once  suggests  itself. 
Boldetti  (p.  416  0<  pass.)  gives  a  large  number 
of  inscriptions  of  this  class.  Reinesius  gives  the 
epitaph  of  one  Alexander,  a  physician,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  XPI2T1ANOC  KAI  DNET- 
MATIKOC  (Syntag.  898,  v.),  the  latter  pro- 
bably denoting  that  he  belonged  to  a  class  of 
empirics  who  in  their  diagnosis  profess  to  refer 
every  symptom  to  the  svfv/ua.  Aringhi  (i.  415) 
gives  the  epitaph  of  one  Timothy,  an  "arch- 
iatrus  "  or  *'  princeps  medicorum,"  an  officer  who 
was  also  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  emperor. 
Christian  freedmen  appear  as  diischarging,  in  the 
service  of  the  emperor  or  of  senntors,  the  offices 
of  secretary  **  commentariensis  "  (Lami,  de  Emdit, 
Apost.  p.  250),  of  *Mibrarius"  or  copyist^  of 
**  tabellaritts  "  or  courier  who  carried  despatcRes 
(Pa«sionei,  124,  n.  84),  of  "  arcarius "  or  trea- 
surer, and  "  cubicularius  "  or  groom  of  the  bed- 
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chamber.  Locian,  head  of  the  **  cnbictilarii "  of 
Diocletian's  palace,  was  instraneiital'in  the  oon- 
Tenion  of  many  to  the  Christian  faith  (Tille- 
mont,  ffttt  Eod.  t.  7,  8,  180).  An  instance  of 
a  Christian  holding  the  office  of  **  scrinarius  **  or 
keeper  of  the  archives,  an  important  function, 
and  one  involving  considerable  attainments, 
occurs  in  Aringhi  (i.  415)^  The  father  of  St. 
Basil  was  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  equally  famed 
for  his  eloquence  and  his  Christian  virtues. 
The  profession  of  a  *^grammatictts"  was  not 
common  among  the  earlier  Christians,  probably 
on  account  of  its  association  with  pai^an  observ- 
ances (see  Schools).  De  Rossi  (i.  1242)  gives 
us  the  epitaph  of  a  ^  magister  ludi  **  and  also 
(i.  1167)  that  of  a  **  magister  ludi  litterarii.'* 
The  military  profession,  though  often  disavowed 
by  certain  sects  and  by  individuals,  does  not 
appear,  at  any  time,  to  have  been  actually  for- 
bidden by  the  chttrch'(see  War,  and,  for  other 
points  connected  with  the  whole  subject,  Com- 
merce). [J.  B.  M.] 

TR ADITIO  8YMB0L1,  the  solemn  delivery 
of  the  creed  to  the  catechumens  as  their  baptism 
drew  nigh.  We  only  read  of  it  in  connexion 
with  the  more  numerous  baptisms  of  Easter 
Eve,  but  it  is  certain  that  a  similar  discipline 
prevailed  with  reference  to  those  of  Whitsun 
Eve.  At  Rome  it  took  place  on  a  day  appointed 
by  notice  in  the  fourth  week  of  Lent  (jOrdo 
ScruUniiy  6,  in  ifus.  /tai.  ii.  79).  Wednesday 
was  the  usual  day  (Assemani,  Codex  Liturg.  i. 
93, "  feria  quarta,  sen  ilia  feria ;  **  see  Amalarius, 
de  Eccl.  Off,  i.  8 ;  Ordo  Ri/m.  in  Hittorp.  de 
Eod,  Cath.  Off.  31,  ed.  1).  At  Milan  the  creed 
was  given  on  Saturday  in  Passion  Week 
(See  Sabbatum,  &c,  p.  1827).  In  Gaul, 
before  the  Roman  scrutinium  and  other  rites 
were  forced  on  the  national  churches  (Capit 
Reg.  Franc,  v.  372),  Palm  Sunday  was  the  day 
universally  observed.  This  appears  from  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  **Missae  in  Symboli 
Traditione"  iii  the  Gallican  sacramentaries, 
which  refer  to  the  entry  into  Jerusalem  (Jfika. 
Goth,  in  Lit.  Gall.  23d*;  Mias,  Gall.  Vet.  ib.  346; 
Sacram.  Gall,  in  Mua.  Ital.  i.  314),  and  from  the 
thirteenth  canon  of  Agde,  A.D.  606.  The  lessons 
or  Palm  Sunday  in  the  Gallican  lectionary  {Lit 
Gall.  127)  are  obviously  chosen  with  an  eve  to 
this  rite  (Jer.  xxx.  1-34;  Heb.  x.  3-34; 'John 
xii.  1-24).  In  Gothic  Spain  it  took  place  on  the 
same  day  (Isid.  Hispal.  de  Ecd.  Off.  i.  27),  but 
not  everywhere  in  Spain;  for  the  council  of 
Braga  (now  in  Portugal)  in  572  (can.  1)  says 
that  the  creed  is  to  be  taught  the  catechumens 
**in  the  twenty  days"  before  their  baptism. 
The  ti-aditio,  then,  was  some  three  weeks  before 
Easter,  in  which  the  church  of  western  Spain 
seems  to  have  agreed,  or  nearly  agreed,  with 
the  churches  of  Greece  and  Asia.  There  has  been 
a  controversy  about  the  time  of  the  traditio  in 
proconsular  Africa.  The  Benedictine  editors  of 
St.  Augustine  infer  from  his  language  in  Senn. 
212  "  in  Traditione  Symboli,"  that  it  took  place 
'*  die  ante  Pascha  serius  ocius  quinto  decimo  " 
(note  u.  s.),  while  Martene  argues  from  the  same 
premises  that  it  was  **  sabbato  ante  dominicam 
quartam  quadragesimae  "  {De  Ant.  Eccl.  RU.  I. 
i.  11,  n.  11).  The  reddUio  or  repetition  of  it  to 
the  bishop  was  eight  days  Later  when  the  cAte- 
chnmens  received  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  again 


on  Easter  Eve  before  their  baptism  (Aug.  Ann. 
58,  H  1,  13). 

We  have  also  less  precise  infonnation  on  the 
practice  of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  churches  than 
on  those  of  Oaal,  Spain  and  Italy.  St.  Jerome, 
A.D.  397,  writing  in  PtUeatiae,  says,  ^  Consuetude 
antero  apud  noa  istinsmodi  est,  nt  his  qui 
baptixandi  sunt  per  xL  dies  publice  tradamus 
sanctam  et  adorandam  Trinitatem."  From  this 
we  should  infer  that  the  creed  was  delivered  at 
the  beginning  of  Lent,  unless,  which  seems  im- 
probable, it  was  only  imparted  piecemeal  during 
the  whole  course  of  it.  We  find  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem, A.D.  347,  explaining  the  first  article  of  it 
in  his  fourth  catechetical  lecture  delivered  not. 
fur  from  the  beginning  of  that  season,  and  in 
the  fourteen  that  follow  dealing  with  doctrines 
exclusively  Christian. 

The  only  early  notice  of  time  in  the  church  of 
Constantinople  with  which  I  am  able  to  meet 
occurs  in  ^e  statement  of  Theodorua  Lector, 
that  before  the  time  of  Timothens,  A.II.  511,  the 
Nicene  creed  was  **  recited  only  once  in  the  year, 
vix.  on  the  holy  day  of  preparation  (parasoeve)of 
the  divine  Passion  at  the  time  of  the  catechisings 
held  by  the  bishop  "  {Eist  Eccl.  ii.  32).  We  can 
only  suggest  that  the  Apostles'  creed  was  used 
in  earlier  catechisings  by  the  priests. 

The  delivery  of  the  creed  was  in  the  Latin 
church  preceded  by  a  short  address,  **  praefttio 
symboli^'  (Sacram.  O^as.;  Assemani,  Codex 
Liturg.  i.  11;  Ord.  SonU,  6,  «.  s.;  Mia.  GaiL 
Vet.  in  IM.  Gatt.  339;  Stcram,  GaiL  m  ifeis. 
Hal.  i.  310.     Comp.  Caiech.  Graec  Ass.  111). 

It  was  nfterwaids  explained  in  detail  (Aug. 
Serm.'  214;  the  Sacramgnt^iries,  u.  s.).  St. 
Augustine  has  three  sermons  (212,  213,  314) 
'*  in  Traditione  Symboli ; "  but  the  office  books 
give  forms  to  be  used  on  the  occasion. 

According  to  the  earlier  Roman  ritual  the 
creed  was*  said  in  Greek  over  the  male  candi- 
dates, and  in  Latin  over  the  female  (Martene, 
U.S.,  L  i.  12,ord.2(MS.Gellon);  Poniif.  fktat. 
if>.  ord.  3 ;  ord.  4,  ad  Send.  MS.  Wertin.  ih.  kc). 
In  the  Gallican  it  was  said  in  Latin  only,  but 
over  each,  sex  {Mias.  Gall.  Vet.  n.  a.  340 ;  Jeise 
Ambianensis,  de  Bc^tiemo^  §  1).  In  the  Gelasian 
Sacramentary,  as  we  have  it,  it  is  given  both  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  but  both  are  said  over  all  the 
candidates. 

The  day  on  which  the  delivery  took  place  was 
called  by  the  Latins  **  Dies  in  Apertione  Auriom  " 
{Sacram.  Gelas.  i.  34 ;  Mnrat.  i.  537 ;  Mist.  GaU. 
Vet.  in  Lit.  Gail.  342 ;  Jesse  Amb.  ti.  s.,  &c.) 
It  had  a  proper  mass,  **  Missa  in  Symboli  Tradi- 
tione "  {Miss.  Goth.  u.  s.  2:^5 ;  Gnll.  VeL  346 ; 
Sacr^tm.  Gall.  u.  s.  314 ;  Miss.  Ambros.  u.  s.  336). 

The  creed  used  was  at  first  everywhere  a  form 
identical  with  or  closely  akin  to  the  Apostles' 
cieed  {Miss.  GaU.  VeL  xl  i.  348 ;  Saer.  (rafi. 
n.  8.  312;  Isid.  Hispal.  de  JBocl.  Off.  ii  22; 
Raban.  Manr.  de  Instil.  Cler.  i.  27 ;  Ord.  Bom. 
Bemoldi  in  Hittorp.  <fe  Eod,  Off.  32,  ed.  1 ; 
Ordd.  9,  10  in  Martene,  m.  «^  <<  Credo  in  Deum," 
&c.) ;  but  when  the  Nicene  creed  was  geaerally 
adopted  into  the  liturgies  it  was  also  diosen  in 
many  churches  for  the  instruction  and  profession 
of  catechumens  (see  for  the  Latin,  Sctencm.  Gdas, 
Assem.  u.  s.  11;  Greg.  ib.  22;  Ord.  ScmL  97; 
Ord.  5  in  Martene,  «.  s. ;  for  the  Greek,  Asmbl 
u.  «.  114,  138;  Armenian,  t6.  172;  Syrian,  212, 
238,  252,  271).    There  ia  early  endence  of  the 
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Omk  Dae  of  thii  cned,  u  in  tha 
Tlwodore  nlreidj  quottd.  The  council  of  Con- 
■tintinople,  ii,  D.  blS,  ipuk  of  it  u  "  the  holy 
fymbDl  ID  vhich  vit  wen  b&ptiAed  *nd  do  baj^ 
tin "  (Epitl.  Sgm.  ml  Joan.,  L&bb.  Cutic  r.  1S6). 
Soma  moaka  mamorikliiing  ■  l&^r  council  at 
tba  ume  place  (^d.  53t!)  aipniM  tfaenuelTei 
in  the  ume  miuiiur  (tt.  IT2).  Similarly, 
Cwnr  BaeiliicD*  writing  to  Timothj  Aelania, 
"TheiTinboloftheSLBftthen  .  .  .  intoirhich 
«a  and  all  who  bnTe  belleied  before  oi  have 
been  baptized  "  (Er^riut,  JHH.  EasL  liL  4). 
The  Copu  D»  a  ihort  form  dtclanng  belief  in 
the  Three  Peraoni  of  the  Trinitf  (Auam.  i.  159). 
In  one  Latin  Ordo  an  option  a  given,  "  Credo  in 
Dtom"  or  "Credo  inllnom  Deum  "  (Mutene, 
».  I.  ort.  4).  [W.  E.  S.] 

TBADITOBEB.  ThoM  who  in  the  time  of 
the  Diucletian  perMcntloD  delivered  ap  their 
Ublea,  and  lacred  ntenaila  for  dest  raction :  "  Poit 
Cjrpriani  mortem  40  annia  penictis  traditlo  codi- 
cnm  facta  eat,  nnde  coeperunt  apprllari  tra- 
dilorw"  (Aag.  dt  BapL  oontr.  Donat.  rii.  2> 
The  chnrge  of  belrajing  aacrtd  book)  Has  urged 
in  turn  against  the  Catholic*  and  the  Doaa- 
liJt.  (Aug.  Epp,  1.,  oliil.,  cliiT.,  Dt  Verl,.  Dom. 
iiiii.  lU  ;  Contra  Cmcoa.  iii.  ST),  the  firat 
coDncil  of  Arlu,  l.D.  314  (c  13),  held  immedi- 
ately after  the  pFnecution,  deuved  that  any 
clergyman  convicted,  not  by  hearsay  but  by 
manifest  acta,  of  baling  betrayed  either  the 
■acred  Scriplurea  or  the  church  veseela  or  the 
namea  of  the  brethren,  was  to  be  deposed. 

[O.  M.] 

TBANQUlLLDfUB,  Julf  6,  martyr  at 
Rome  under  Diocletiui  {Mart.  Uaoard.,  Kior., 
Adon.,  Vet.  Bom.,  Jiom.);  Dec.  18  (Mmol.  Grate. 
SirUt.).  [C.  H.] 

TRANBENNA.  In  claaaical  ntage  "  trao- 
■enUB  "  atiinda  for  SDy  piece  of  reticulated  work, 
either  a  net  or  anue  for  catching  birda  (Plant. 
Baxhif,  iv.  fl,  23  i  Perta,  ir.  8,  1 1 ;  Jtvdnt,  ir. 
7,  I0),ora  wicker  hurdle,  or  lattice,  or  anvtliing 
imitating  that  form.  In  thia  icnie  it  was 
applied  to  a  curved  grating  filling  up  the  aper- 
tnre  of  a  window,  admitting  the  light,  bat 
hindering  thoee  outaide  from  looking  in,  called 
by  the  Greeks  tuervurir.  An  eiample  of  this 
arrangement  is  to  be  aeen  la  the  church  of 
Sylvester,  below  that  of  St.  Martiao  ai  Monti, 
in  Rome.  "  Per  tranaennam  aspicere  "  was  a 
common  Latin  proverb  found  in  Cicero  (de 
Oratvrf,  lib.  i.  c.  35). 

Paulinni  of  Nola  also  dea-ribes  the  »tran- 
eeona "  ai  adapted  to  a  window  opening, 
"  ItBliasimo  vero  conspecta  tots  hiiec  basilica, 
aperitur  t  rib  us  arcubas  pnribua  pei'lucente 
Uanjenna  "  (Epiit.  12,  ad  Semr.). 

plied  to  the  carved  marble  gratingi  need  both 
to  fill  up  the  openings  of  the  "  cancalli  "  in  the 
churches  and  oratories  (urediely  as  in  those  of 
the  aecular  basilicas,  ^  which  an  oicellent 
example  has  been  linind  in  the  recently  eicavated 
«  basilica  Jovis  "  on  the  Palatine  Hill),  and  to 

Erotect  the  shrines  of  the  martyrs  from  loo  mde 
andllng,  while  they  afforded  a  distant  and 
view  of  the  aacred  treasures,  and 
andkerchlerg  and  napkins  called 
to  be  put  throDgh  the  lattice  work, 


alfowe 
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and  bring  back  healing  virtne  from  contact  with 
tha  coDseciated  coffer.  A  "transeDna"  in  this 
laat  sense  was  completed  of  pnrv  silver  by 
Siitus  III.  about  the  tomb  of  St.  Lawrence, 
"  omavit  transeimam  et  altare  et  coufessionem 
sancti  martyris  Laarentii  "  (Auattai.  nt  Sirto  III. 
\  65).  The  design  of  a  "transeuna"  discovered 
in  th*  cemetery  of  St.  Calliitus  la  given  by 
Boldetti  (Omrva.  p.  35).  One  published  by 
Dn  Raul  {hiKr.  Chrij^m.  torn.  i.  proleg.  civ. 
Northcote,  ed.  2,  pi.  li.)  bears  a  curious  inscrip- 


iD  of  the. 


iof  th 


nry,  together 


rith 


partially  obliterated.  From  the 
former  we  learn  that  it  was  originally  prepared 
by  a  heathen  lady  for  the  reception  of  her  own 
epitaph.  It  was  subsequently  taken  poi^uion 
of,  as  the  later  Inscription  records,  by  a  deacon 
named  Severoa,  who  clumsllv  set  it  horizontally 
Instead  of  vertically,  to  guard  the  aperture  of  a 
»  cuhiculum  duplpi  cum  arcosolio  et  Inmiunre  " 
constnicted  for  himaelf  and  his  family  by  the 
permission  of  pope  Marcellinns.  This  "t/aa- 
senna,"  which  is  one  of  elegant  design,  measures 
fl  feet  by  3  feet.  The  inscriptions  are  on  a  plain 
ablong  slab  is  the  centre.  The  design  ol^  the 
"  transennae  "  of  the  "  cancelli  "  and  of  the  altar 
of  what  Is  known  as  the  papal  crypt  in  .tha 
cemetery  of  St.  Calliatoa,  hss  been  faithfully 
restored  by  De  Rossi  from  the  fragments  dis- 
covered, and  the  supposed  arrangement  is  given 
(tav.  1,  A.  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Rami 
Soiterratua.  See  woodcut).  The  ase  of  the 
"trmnsenna"  to  fence  in  the  "  confessio "  is 
still  seen  at  St.  Clement's.  Perret  gives  besuti- 
ful  examples  &om  St.  PriadlU  and  St.  Helena. 


The  life  of  SUphen  IV.  (Anastas. «  374)  aObnb 
n  inatnnce  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  Ita  Itrrt 
neaning  as  a.  fence.  A  presbyter  named  Walde- 
•rtus,  nho  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the  chnrch  of 
It.  Mary  ad  Martyres,  was  dragged  out  and 
hrown  "juits  trsnsennam  cfmpl  Laterani," 
there  his  eyes  were  dug  out. 


i»y6 
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TRIFORIUM. 


MurtigDy  {$ub  voce)  pnsenta  a  beanf  ifnl  and 
elaborate  example  of  a  '^  tranaenna "  from  a 
church  at  Cherchel,  in  Mbrth  Africa,  with  the 
letters  A  and  Ca)  forming  elements  of  the  lattice 
work.  [E.  v.] 

TBANSFIGUBATION  (ih  Akt).  This  erent 
in  our  l^ord's  history  had  no  place  in  the 
ordinary  cycles  of  art  representations  in  the 
early  church.  It  occurs,  however,  two  or  three 
times  in  mosaics,  and  has  been  found  in  some 
minor  works  of  art.  The  most  remarkable  is 
that  of  the  6th  century  at  St.  ApoUinare  in 
Classe,  already  described  in  the  article  Mosaics 
(p.  1333>  Here  the  representation  is  almost 
entirely  symbolical.  A  jewelled  cross  within  a 
circle  of  glory  occupies  the  central  place,  on 
cither  side  demi-figures  of  Moses  and  Llias  float 
in  clouds,  while  three  sheep  arooug  the  trees  on 
the  hill  below  represent  the  apostles.  The  Trans- 
figuration is  also  depicted  in  a  mosaic  of  the  6th 
century  in  the  chapel  of  the  convent  of  St. 
Catherine  on  Mount  Sinai  ^La  Borde,  Voyage 
dam  PArabie\  and  in  an  ill-designed  clumsy 
work  of  the  8th  century  in  the  church  of  SS. 
Kereus  and  Achilleus  at  Rome  (Mosaics,  p.  1.333). 
Martigny  states  that  Millin  mentions  the  subject 
being  found  on  a  sarcophagus  at  Ostia,  but  he 
gives  no  reference  to  the  place.  Raoul  Rochette 
speaks  of  it  as  being  seen  on  a  lainp  discovered 
in  a  catacomb  at  Corneto  (see  also  D'Agincourt, 
&M'pt.  Ixu.  no.  24,  28).  [£.  V.] 

TRANSFIGURATION     OF     CHRIST, 

commemorated  July  14  {Cai,  Armen.)\  Aug.  6 
(Cb/.  Byzant.;  Cai,  Ethwp.;  Basil.  Menol.] 
MenoL  (iraeo.  Sirlet.;  Daniel,  Cod,  lAturg.  iv. 
265  ;  Mart,  lUm.y  [0.  H.] 

TRANSITORIUM,  the  anthem  sung  aOer 
the  communion  (see  Commcnio,  p.  412)  in  the 
Ambrosian  liturgy  (Radulphus  Tungr.  de 
CiiHoman  Ohwerv.  Prop.  23,  in  Max,  Bhlioth.  Vet. 
Patr.  zxvi.  319).  It  is  so  called  because,  while 
it  is  being  sung,  the  priest  leaves  his  place  snd 
'*  transfert  missale  ad  aliam  partem  altaris " 
(Ruhr,  in  Missali  Ambr.  A.D.  1669 ;  Martene, 
de  Ant.  Eccl.  Bit.  I.  iv.  12,  n.  3).  See  an 
example  in  Pamelius,  LUurgica,  L  805. 

[W.  E.  S.] 

TRANSLATION  [Bishop,  p.  225;  Reugb, 
p.  1772.] 

TREASURER.    [Oeoonomus.] 

TRECENSE  CONCILIUM.    [Trotes.] 

1 REES  IN  ART.  The  trees  so  frequently 
seen  in  the  early  Christian  mosaics  and  frescoes, 
and  on  gilded  glasses,  sarcophagi,  and  other 
objects  of  art,  are  commonly,  as  Bosio  acknow- 
ledges (lib.  iv.  c.  44),  simply  omameotsd  acces- 
sories devoid  of  any  symbolical  meaning,  though 
in  some  cases  it  is  probable  that  we  may  not  be 
wrong  in  regarding  them  as  typical  of  the  Tree 
of  Life,  an  emblem  of  immortality,  and  of  Chris- 
tians as  trees  of  the  Lord's  planting.  This  is 
certainly  the  case  with  the  palm-tree.  [Palm 
Tree.]  The  trees  between  which  the  Good  Shep- 
herd is  often  placed,  sometimes  with  the  adjuncts 
of  bii-ds  and  a  milk-pail  (Perret,  CatacombeSf  V. 
pi.  xlviii.,  Ixxvii. ;  Aginconrt,  iv.  vii.  lOX  mar  be 
safely  regarded  as  decorative,  though  a  symbolical 
meaning  may  be  easily   read  into  them.    The 


same  may  be  said  of  the  trees  which  accompsoy 
the  raising  of  Lasarus,  sometimes  growing  out 
of  the  tomb  (BuonaTTaoti,  tav.  vii.  2)  or  in  pert 
of  it  (Bottari,  tar.  vii.  2X  and  of  those  betweea 
which  the  ^'omntes'*  oftan  stand;  sometima 
with  a  lam^  on  either  side  (Perret,  V.  v.).  St 
Agnes  is  so  dopieted  (Bnonarmoti,  tav.  xviii.- 
zxi.;  Bottari,  tav.  zcvii.  4)k  The  symbolicsl 
rsferenoe  is  more  vnoDislakable  when  a  tree  or 
a  branch  is  depicted  between  A  and  Ca)  (De  Rossi, 
Rom.  SoH.  torn.  iL  p.  823X  and  where  a  green 
tree,  rich  in  flowers  and  (^nit,  is  opposed  to  one 
that  is  dry  (Le  Blant,  ffuer.  ChrisL  pp.  390, 394, 
409>    Compare  Paradbb.  [£.  V.] 

TBENTAL&    [Obsbquibi,  zzzi.  p.  1437.] 

TREVES,  CJOUNCIL  OF  (Tbevirekse 
COKCIUUX),  A.D.  385,  at  which  St.  Mai-tin  vsi 
beguiled  into  being  present,  when  Ithacins,  the 
accuser  of  PrisciUian,  was  acquitted,  and  Felix 
ordained  bishop  of  Treves.  (Manai,  iii.  679- 
84.)  •    [E.S.  Fq 

TRIANGLE.  For  this  emblem,  which  is 
rarely  used  in  the  early  church,  and  has  been  littk 
noticed  in  consequence,  Martigny  refers  almost 
entirely  to  a  learned  article  by  M.  de  Rossi,  in 
the  Spi-ileghun  Soiesmgnse,  vol.  iv.  p.  497,  on 
some  inscriptions  from  Carthage. 
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MMSIa.    (BaiUciijr,  Ik  S«1.) 

These  examples  are  almost  the  only  ones  known. 
[See  MONOORAM.]  The  Hrst  will  be  found  in 
Aringhi  (  Rom.  Subt.  i.  p.  605X  the  second  and  third 
are  Lupi's  (Sev.  Epitaph,  pp.  64,  102V,  the  fourth 
in  Boldetti*s  Cifnit  p.  402.  The  tifth  and  siitli, 
with  the  monogram  and  enclosing  the  A  and  e 
were  found  by  De  Rossi  in  a  MS.  of  the  Barberini 
library,  and  published  by  M.  £.  Le  Blant  (/aar. 
cht-a,  df  la  GauU,  t.  i.  p.  107X  the  last  is  on  tl» 
fifth  of  the  former's  African  marbles  (in  the 
Sphiltgiwny 

Three  fishes  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  trisnglc 
are  represented  in  Munter's  Sirmbt'lder,  p.  49,  tsb. 
i.  26.  And,  as  Martigny  observes,  all  the  trianglei 
are  closely  connected  with  the  Monogram,  tbc 
special  symbol  or  name  of  the  Second  Penan  of 
the  Holy  Trinity.  [R-  St.  J.  T.j 

TRIBDiAEUS,  Mar.  1,  martyr  at  Pergs 
with  Nestor  under  Decins  (Basil.  Maul.). 

[a  a] 

TRIBUNAL.  [IHXUHITIES;  Jc&isdiO' 
tiok;  Law.] 

TRIFORIUM.  It  is  defined  by  Ducanga  si 
a  kind  of  gallery  or  arcade,  which  is  carried  sll 
round  a  church,  in  order  to  furnish  means  of  o^ 
culation  about  the  church  above  the  prina{al 
arcade.  The  same  writer  derives  the  name  froa 
the  fact  that  in  the  earlier  forms  of  the  triforiua 
the  wall  had  a  triple  perforation  between  eack 
pair  of  the  great  colomns  below.    Structoxally 
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the  triforiam  is  the  roof-space  of  a  lean-to  aisle. 
It  is  pronounced  by  Viollet-le-Duc  {Dictionnaire 
de  rArchitectttref  s.  v.)  to  be  a  tradition  of  the 
gallery  (ambulatorium)  of  the  first  story  of  the 
fioman  basilica.  The  name  he  says  was  intro- 
daced  into  the  Tocabnlary  of  architecture  by 
English  archaeologists.  Besides  its  purpose  of  a 
passage  to  which  Ducange  appears  to  limit  the 
triforiam^  VioUet-le-Duc  speaks  of  its  being 
used  for  the  congregation  in  the  larger  cathe- 
drals on  the  occasion  of  a  great  solemnity. 

TRINITY,  THE  HOLY  (iiff  Abt)."  The 
early  Christians  shrank  from  representing  God 
the  Father  in  human  form,  much  more  from  a 
pictorial  representation  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The 
Trianqle  was  used  to  symbolize  it,  but  even  of 
this  early  examples  are  not  common. 

But  the  appearance  of  the  three  angels  to 
Abraham  (Gen.  xviii.)  was  commonly  regarded 
by  the  ancients  as  a  manifestation  of  the  Holy 
Trinity^  and  it  is  no  doubt  as  such  that  it  is 
represented  in  a  mosaic  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore, 
a  work  of  the  5th  century  (Ciampini,  Vet. 
JHonim.  I.  tab.  li.  1). 

In  representations  of  the  baptism  of  the  Lord 
by  St.  John,  the  presence  of  the  Father  is  fre- 
quently indicated  by  a  hand  appearing  from  a 
cloud,  while  the  Holy  Spirit  appears  as  a  dove 
[Dove,  p.  576].  Such  a  picture  Paulinus  de- 
scribes in  the  church  of  9t.  Felix  at  Nola.  The 
abbe'  Martigny  sees  also  a  representation  of  tJie 
Trinity  in  a  mosaic  of  the  6th  century  in  the 
church  of  SS.  Cosmas  an4  I>amian  (Ciampini, 
Vet.  Mbn,  ii.  tab.  xvi.),  where  the  Lord  stands 
teaching ;  a  hand  from  above  suspends  a  crown 
over  His  head,  while  a  dove,  the  head  sur- 
rounded with  rays,  flies  towards  him.  On  a 
sarcophagus  recently  discovered,  and  now  in  the 
Lateran  Museum,  three  bearded  persons  — 
probably  representing  the  Trinity-— are  engaged 
in  the  creation  of  hve.  This  is  said  to  be  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  4th  centary  (Martigny, 
Diet,  das  Aniiq,  Chr^,  s.  v.  Trinity).  [C.J 

TRIODION  (Tpi^iov).  One  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical books  of  the  liiastem  church  containing  the 
offices  from  Septuagesima  Sunday  to  Easter-Eve. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  while 
hymns  in  honour  of  our  Lord,  the  B.  V.  M.,  and 
other  saints  had  usually  nine  strophes  (69ai), 
during  this  period  of.  the  year  they  have  only 
three.  Hence  Ixx.  Sunday  is  sometimes  called 
simply  *'Triodium.*'  A  detailed  and  hostile 
examination  of  the  contents  of  this  book  has  been 
written  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Leo  Allatius  de 
Lib.  Eccles.  Oraec.  Hamburgi,  1712;  Neale  (J.  M.), 
Jldy  Eastern  Church,  Introd.  p.  857.  [F.  E.  W.] 

TBTPHO.    Petpho.] 

TRIPHONIA,  wife  of  Dedna  Caesar,  com- 
memorated on  Oct  18  {Mart.  Bed.,  Usnard., 
Adon.,  Vet.  Horn,,  Wand.,  Notker.).        [C.  H.] 

TRIPODES,  June  10,  martyr  with  Basilides 
and  Madales  under  Aurelian  at  Rome  {Mart 
Usuard.,  Adon.,  Vet.  Eom.).  [C.  H.] 

TRIPODIUM.  This  word  occurs  in  a  de- 
scription of  a  Gospel  procession  in  a  passage 
quoted  by  Martene  {de  Antvf.  Eccl.  Bit.  i.  iv.  v. 
2)  from  an  aucient  Tours  rituaL   It  was  probably 
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a  triangular  stand,  on  which  the  Evangelistarinm 
rested  while  the  Gospel  was  being  read. 

[F.  E.  W.] 
TRISAGION  {Tpitrdytw).  A  hymn  sung  in 
the  Eastern  liturgies  during  the  Little  Entrance. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  nature  of  its 
wording,  *Aytos  6  Sthsf  *Ayios  Xax^P^**  "Aytos 
iSiufotros  i\47iirop  iiftas.  It  is  also  called  rou 
rpuraryiov  80(0X07(0,  and  rpugrii  row  kyiafffnov 
T^s  B%iaa  ifufoXvylas  iicfi^iiiru.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  first  introduced  into  the  Liturgy  in  Um 
reign  of  the  younger  Theodosius  (408--450),  but 
it  is  probably  mnch  older.  The  legend  of  its 
being  supematurally  coramimicated  to  the  terror* 
stricken  population  of  Constantinople  during  an 
earthquake  in  the  episcopate  of  St.  Pi-oclus  (a.Dw 
434)  is  preserved  by  many  writers  (Joan.  IXamasc 
de  Fid.  Orthodox,  iii.  10).  Peter  the  Fuller  at 
Antioch  (ob.  477)  added  the  words  6  aravfw$tU 
9i*  4ifMt.  His  successor  neutralised  this  Patri- 
passian  addition  bv  inserting  Xfttrr^  /ScuriAfO;  but 
neither  phrase  obtained  a  permanent  footin;^, 
although  the  emperor  Ana8tasius(A.D.  491-518) 
tried  to  impose  the  acceptance  of  Peter's  heretical 
fonnula  which  was  adopted  by  the  Syrian  Mono* 
physites  (Bingham,  Antiq.  xiv.  ii.  3 ;'  Robertson, 
(J.  C.)  ffist.  of  the  Chriatvm  Church,  i.  527,  ed. 
1864 ;  Martene,  de  AnJtiq.  Ecd.  Bit.  lib.  iv.  c.  23). 
In  the  West  it  forms  part  of  the  Improperia  on 
Good  Friday,  where  it  is  placed  in  some  of  the 
earliest  extant  service  books  of  Troyes,  Poictiers 
(t6.).  The  E^x^  "^^  Tpurajtou  was  the  prayer 
said  by  the  priest  {ptwrrucih,  secrete),  while  the 
trisagion  was  being  sung.  For  the  Latin  Sanctus 
or  TorsanotuSj  with  which  the  Trisagion  is  pome- 
times  confused,  see  Pkbfaoe,  p.  1696. 

[F.  E.  W,] 

TRIUMPHAL  AROH.  The  name  given  to 
the  large  aroh  at  the  altar  end  of  the  nave  in  the 
early  iMsilicas,  separating  it  from  the  transept 
or  from  the  sacrarium.  Of  this  arrangement  we 
have  examples  in  the  basilicas  of  St.  Paul's  out* 
side  the  walls,  St.  Praxedes,  and  in  the  original 
church  of  St.  Peter's.  The  application  of  the 
name  is  also  extended  to  the  gi*eat  arch  of  the 
apse.  These  arches  are  often  supported  with 
lofty  columns  of  precious  marbles,  and  have  the 
spandrih  and  solfites  richly  decorated  with 
mosaic  pictures.  [E.  V.] 

HTROJANUB,  bishop  of  Saintes,  cororoeroo- 
rated  on  Nov.  SO  {Mart  Usuard.,  Adon.) ;  Feb. 
10  (Notker.).  [C.  H.] 

TROPARION  (rpoirdpioi'). .  A  generic  name 
for  all  the  short  hymns  which  abound  in  the 
offices  of  the  Eastern  church  (Neale,  J.  M., 
Eastern  Church.  Introd.  pp.  832,  918). 

[F.  E.  W.] 

TROPHIMX78  (1),  Apr.  14,  commemorated 
with  Aristarchus  and  Pudens,  ''apostles  "  {Col. 
Byzant. ;  Menol.  Oraec.  Sirlet.);  Apr.  15  (Basil, 
Mend. ;  Daniel,  Cod.  Liturg.  iv.  257);  Dec.  29  as 
bishop  of  Aries  {Mart.  Usnard.,  Vet.  Bom.^ 
Wand.,  Bern.). 

(9)  Martyr  iHth  Thalaeos  or  Thalus  under 
Diocletian,  commemorated  on  Mar.  11  {Menoi. 
Oraec -J  Mart.  Bonu);  Blar.  16  (BasiL  MenoL). 

(S)  July  23,  martyr  with  Theophilus  iuid«| 
Diocletian  (Basil.  Mend. ;  Menol.  Oraec.  Sirlet. 
Mart.  Bom. ;  Daniel,  Cod.  LUurg.  iv.  264). 
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(4)  Sept.  19,  martyr  with  Scrapion,  or  Saoot- 
tiui,  and  Uorymedonf  under  Probus  (Cb/.  Byzant. ; 
Basil.  MenoL;  Menol,  Oraec;  Mart.  Rom,; 
Daniel,  Cod.  LUwrg.  iT.  269).  [C.  H.] 

TR0YE8,  COUNCIL  OP  (Trbceiwe  Cos- 
CIUUM),  A.D.  429,  from  which  Lapns,  bishop  of 
Troyes,  an(f  Gcnnanns,  bishop  of  Anzerfe,  were 
sent,  at  a  request  of  the  British  church,  on  a 
mission  into  Great  Britain  to  assist  in  confntin{|^ 
Peladanism.  (Mansl,  iy.  543;  Haddan  and 
Stnbbs,  CouNCiu,  etc  i.  16-18.)        [E.  S.  Ff.] 

TRUDO  (St.  Tbutev),  preabyter  and  con- 
fessor at  Hasbaainm  (HaspengawX  oommemo- 
rated  on  Not.  83  {Mori,  Uioard.,  Himm,^  Wand., 
Rom.).  [C.  H.] 

TBULLU8,  a  Latinisad  form  of  the  low  Greek 
t^wAAa  or  rfwKK»%  ss  BiKat,  a  hemispherical 
roof  or  dome.  The  oorering  of  the  cupola  of  the 
church  of  SS.  Coemas  and  Damian  at  Rone  by 
pope  S«rgius  I.  is  thus  recorded  in  Anastasius 
(4  163),  **  trullum  ejnsdem  eocleaiae  fnsis  chartis 
plumbeis  coopemit  et  mnniTit."  The  anonymous 
writer  (de  h»t  Mmxmol.  §  1)  describes  the 
ohurch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  as  being  ar^orff^ 
Xe«i9)^s,  and  as  having  rpe^XXitt  8^.  The 
Qninisext  oonncil  has  gained  the  name  of 
**  Trullan  "  or  **  in  trullo  '*  from  having  been 
held  in  a  large  domed  hall  in  the  imperial  palace 
at  Constantinople  (et  Ducange,  ConttatUmop. 
Christuma,  lib.  ii.  c  4,  {  20;  lib.  iiL  e.  83). 
[CONSTANTIlfOPLB,  COUKOIL  OF  (34),  p.  444.] 
Codinus  gives  the  name  **  trnlla  "  to  the  silk 
cap  or  turban  worn  by  the  chief  imperial  secre- 
tary (De  Offic  c  iv.  p.  22,  ed.  Bonn).     [£.  V.] 

TRUMPET.  The  Egyptian  monks  appear  to 
have  used  a  trumpet  as  the  call  to  prayer,  pro- 
bably in  imitation  of  the  trumpets  by  which 
the  Israelites  were  summoned  to  their  solemn 
assemblies.  Thus  Pachomius  {Btguia,  c.  3)  bids 
every  monk  to  l«*sve  his  cell  as  soon  as  he  heard 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet  summoning  him  to 
divine  service.  And  the  same  usage  is  men- 
tioned by  Joannes  Climacus  (Soala  PcuuJm^ 
Grad.  19)  as  prevailing  at  the  convent  on  Mount 
Sinai  in  the  6th  century.  Perhaps  the  custom 
was  then  general  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  (Bing- 
ham, AnUq.  VllL  viii.  15;  Martene,  d^  Ail. 
Aniiq.  IV.  ii.  9).  [C] 

TRYPHO  (Tripho)  (1),  Jan.  4,  martyr  in 
Africa  with  Aquilinus  and  others  {Mart,  Usuard., 
Bieron.y  Adon.,  Notker.,  Rom.), 

(5)  Feb.  1,  martyr  in  Phrygia  under  Decias 
(BasiL  Mmol.;  MenoL  Oraec).  At  Constanti- 
nople were  two  churches  dedicated  to  him  by 
Justinian  and  Justin  II.  respectively  (Codinus, 
de  Aedif.  p.  5,  p.  100,  Bonn ;  Prooop.  de  Aedif. 
lib.  i.  cap.  9,  p.  201,  Bonn;  Da  Cange,  Cpolis, 
Christ  lib.  iv.  140),  and  in  536  a  monastery  is 
mentioned  (Mansi,  viii.  907  o). 

(S)  July  3,  martyr  with  ten  others  at  Alex- 
«ndria  (Mart  Usuard.,  JSasron.,  SomJ),   [C  H.} 

TULLBN6E  CONCILIUH    [Toul.] 

TUNICA.  Any  description  of  the  tenibo  in 
ita  ordinary  classi<ml  sense  is  foseign  to  our  pur- 
pose; and  its  diminutive  tunioeila  (whence  the 
knglish  tunicle,  and  less  correctly  tvnacie)  does 
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not  occur  within  our  assigned  period,  i'a  later 
special  use  being  for  the  vestment  of  tKe  sab- 
deacon  at  the  Eucharist  (see  e.g.  Durandus,  Bat, 
Die.  Off.  ii).  11.  3). 

One  or  two  instances,  however,  of  the  word 
tunica  in  early  Christian  writings  must  be 
noticed.  The  tunica  was  one  of  the  articles  of 
dress  provided  by  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict  for 
his  monks  (c  55,  Patrol,  Ixvi.  771).  It  seems 
to  have  been  much  the  same  as  the  Colobion  (see 
the  article),  a  tight-fitting  garment,  short- 
sleeved  or  sleeveless.  Later  on,  we  find  the 
tunica  as  an  article  of  sacerdotal  dress.  Here  it 
is  a  kind  of  upper  shirt,  worn  over  the  comuKx, 
and  of  couise  under  the  casula.  Two  tmnacag 
might  be  worn,  an  upper  and  an  under  one 
(Amalarius,  de  Die.  Off.  ii.  22 ;  Patni.  cv.  1097). 
The  word  often  occurs  in  the  Vulgate  as  a  trans- 
lation of  x<^<^f  *ud  thus  our  Loin's ''  coat  with- 
out seam  "  becomes  tunioa  vnconautilis.  For  the 
legend  in  connexion  with  this,  see  ejg.  Greg. 
Turon.  de  Gloria  Martyrum,  i.  8 ;  Fredegarius, 
Chronioon,  c  11  {Pairol.  Ixxi.  712,  614). 

[R.S.] 

TUN8I0  PECJTOBIS.  (1)  St.  Augustine 
more  than  once  alludes  to  the  beating  of  the 
breast  by  priests  and  people  at  the  recital  of  the 
petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  **  Forgive  us  our 
trespasses  "  [Lobd's  Praveb,  p.  1058]. 

(2)  It  was  also  usual  in  some  churches  to 
beat  the  breast  when  the  Agnus  Dei  was  aaid 
(Martene,  dt  Hit  AnUq.  i  158,  ed.  Venet. 
1783).  [C] 

TURBO,  Jan.  17,  martyr  with  Speusippns 
and  his  brothers  (BasiL  Menol,),  [C  iL] 

TURIANUS,  bishop  and  confessor  in  Brit- 
tany, commemorated  on  July  13  (Mori,  UsuanL, 
Rem.},  [C  H.] 

TURIN,  COUNCIL  OP  (TaurihekseCoji- 
auuMX  A.D.  400  or  401,  assembled  at  the 
request  of  the  bishops  of  France,  for  considering 
a  difference  between  the  metropolitans  of  Aries  * 
and  Vienne  respecting  the  primacy  which  each 
claimed.  Eight  canons  are  embodied  in  theii 
synodical  letter.    (Mansi,  iu.  859-66.) 

[E.  S.  Ff.] 

TURRIS,  a  pix  of  predons  metal  for  the 
reservation  of  the  consecrated  bread  in  the 
Eucharist,  formed  in  the,  shi^  of  a  tower,  as 
other  similar  vessels  were  fashioned  in  the  shape 
of  a  dove  (Dove,  Eucharibtic).  In  the  Grc«k 
church  v^pyoff  was  used  for  the  dborium  (Du- 
cange, Const.  Christ  iiL  62>  Panlus  Saentiarini 
writes  of  St.  Sophia  Ql  303), 


Smaller  towers  were  employed  as  reliqaaries. 
Hot  unfrequently  the  dove  aJMi  the  tower  were 
conjoined.  Conical  vessels  surmounted  by  a 
dove  appear  in  tbe  6th  century  mosaics  at 
St.  Apollinare  in  Claase  at  Ravenna  (Ciampiai, 
Vet.  Mon,  iL  o.  12).  There  is  also  a  donbtjol 
example  on  a  sarcophagus  (Bottari,  tav.  xix.). 
The  two  are  constantly  united  in  the  (sitalogaes 
of  presents  to  the  Ronum  churches  in  Anastasins ; 
e.g.  Hilary  gave  to  the  Lateran  **  turrim  argen- 
team  et  oolumbam  anream.**  Martene  states 
that  towers  were  hanging  in  his  time  in 
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of  the  Reman  basilicas  (de  Ant,  EocL  Bit.  lib. 
i.).  Gregory  of  Tonrs  has  (de  Olor.  Martyr.  L  86) 
'*accepta<turre  diaconus,  in  qua  mysterium  Domi- 
nici  corporis  habebatur,  ferre  coepit  ad  ostiam,  in- 
jpressnsque  tempi  am  at  earn  altari  superponeret." 
The  will  of  St.  Aredius  (Mabillon,  Aruiect.  torn, 
ii.)  enumerates  ^  torres/'  together  with  silver 
chalices  and  velvet  coverings,  among  essential 
charch  furuitare.  Tlie  exposition  of  Uie  ancient 
Qallican  liturgy  given  by  Martene  (Aneodot  torn. 
▼.  col.  95)  says  that  the  body  of  the  Lord  is  carried 
in  towers,  **qaia  monumentam  Domini  in 
similitudinem  turris  fuit  scissum  in  petra,"  a 
sufficiently  far-fetched  and  unintelligible  reason. 
Mabillon  {Mus.  ItaL  torn.  i.  p.  389)  furnishes  the 
^  benedictio  calicis  et  patenae,  et  turris  in  qua 
celebraturi  sumus  sacrosancta  mysteria,"  and 
supplies  a  reference  to  the  will  of  St.  Remigius 
desiring  '*  turriculam  et  imaginatum  calicem 
fabricari "  (Flodoard.  Hist.  Bern.  i.  18,  ii.  6). 

[E.V.] 

TTJSDEUM,  THY8DBU8,  or  TISDBUB, 
COUNCIL  OF  (Tdsdremse,  or,  as  in'  the 
marginal  references  to  Ferrandus,  THTOOBrrANUM 
ConciuumX  A.D.  417,  inferred  from  the  mar- 
ginal references  to  canons  76  and  77  in  Ferrandus, 
and  from  words  in  the  preface  to  the  council  of 
Telepte,  A.D.  418 ;  but  see  that  council. 

[E,  S.  Ff.] 
TYANA,  COUNCIL  OF  (Tyanensb  Con- 
CIUX7M),  A.D.  366,  at  which  Eustathius  of 
Sebaste,  deposed  at  the  synod  of  Melitena,  sought 
to  be  restored  to  his  see,  which  was  done ;  but  it 
was  only  followed  by  his  relapse.  (Mansi,  iii. 
393-8.)  PE.  S.  Ff.] 

TYCHICUS,  deacon,  disciple  of  St.  Paul, 
commemorated  at  Paphos  on  Apr.  29  {Mart. 
Usuard.,  Adon.,  Vet.  Eom.,  Bom.) ;  Dec  9  with 
Sosthenes,  Apollos,  Cephas,  and  others  (Basil. 
Menol.).  [C.  H.] 

TYPICON  (rvwue6p)  r=Ut.  Ordtnarium}. 
(a)  One  of  the  ecclesiastical  books  of  the  Eastern 
church  containing  the  regulations  and  rubrics  for 
the  performance  of  divine  service,  including  the 
Liturgy,  the  Hours,  and  other  offices,  with  the 
variations  to  be  observed  on  festal  and  ferial 
days  throughout  the  year.  Every  church  pos- 
sessed its  own  typicum,  but  the  edition  most 
widely  accepted  was  that  drawn  up  by  St.  Saba 
for  the  monks  at  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  re- 
vised by  Sophronius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
and  John  of  Damascus.  A  full  description  is 
given  by  L.  Allatius  (de  Lib.  Eoctes.  Oraeoorum 
IHeaert.  p.  1,  Hamburg,  1722 ;  Neale,  J.  M., 
EaUem  Churchy  Introd.  p.  848). 

(6)  Typica  is  also  the  name  applied  to  verses 
•elected  from  the  Psalms  to  be  sung  on  certain 
festivals  observed  in  the  Greek  church  in  honour 
of  our  Lord  and  the  B.  V.  M.  called  Despotica. 
Full  directions  are  given  in  Gear's  Evohoiogion^ 
pp.  124,  186.  [F.  E.  W.] 

TYRANNIO,  Feb.  20,  martyr  with  Silvanus, 
Peleus,  and  others  under  Diocletian  (Mctrt, 
Usuard.,  Notker.,  Bom.),  [C.  H.] 

TYRE,  COUNCILS  OF  (Ttria  or  Tybi- 
EXSiA  Concilia),  k-h.  335,  a.d.  449,  and  a.d. 
518).  Of  these  the  first  has  become  notorious 
for  having  deposed  St.  Athanasius  on  charges 
that  turned  out  utterly  false ;  but  that  it  could 
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have  been  summoned  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  condemn  him  must  have  been  clear  at  the 
time  from  the  fact  that  it  was  chiefly  composed 
of  his  enemies.  All  the  documents  relating  to 
it  are  given  in  Mansi  (ii.  1123-54X  and  its  pro- 
ceedings told  clearest  in  Cave  (Hist.  Lit.  i.  853). 
At  the  second  Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa,  charged  by 
four  of  his  presbyters  with  Nestorianism,  was, 
after  a  full  hearing,  acquitted.  The  documents 
relating  to  it  were  rehearsed  at  the  ninth  and 
tenth  sessions  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  (Mansi, 
vi.  497,  and  vii.  197  et  seq.).  At  the  third 
Ihe  orthodox  acts  of  a  council  of  Constantinople 
three  months  earlier  were  confirmed.  Tlie 
synodical  letter  of  Epiphaniua,  bishop  of  Tyre, 
and  the  other  bishops  with  him,  was  rehearsed 
at  the  fifth  session  or  a  later  council  of  Constan- 
tinople under  Mennas,  A.i>.  556.  (Mansi,  viil. 
577  and  1073-82 ;  comp.  art.  Councils  of  C.) 

[E.  S.  Ff.] 
TYB8U8.    (THYRgua] 

TZANGAE  (also  tsawxu^  stmchae,  sanoae^ 
zangcbt ;  r(dyy€u,  rC«yyla%  a  kind  of  high  boot, 
!irst  apparently  mentioned  (with  the  spelling 
zamchae)  in  the  letter  of  the  emperor  Qallienus 
(ob.  A.D.  268)  quoted  by  Trebellius  PoUio,  in 
which  he  enumerates  a  list  of  presents  he  had 
sent  to  Claudius,  who  afterwards  succeeded  him. 
Among  these  we  find  ^*  Zanchas  de  nostris  Par- 
thicis  (of.  Parthicas)  pana  tria"  (Fita  Ckntc^ 
c.  17 ;  where  see  Salmasius'  note).  Thus  their 
foreign  origin  may  be  inferred  ;  and  probably  it 
is  on  this  ground  that  the  Theodoeian  Code  pro- 
hibits their  use  in  Rome.  A  law  of  Honorius, 
promulgated  in  A.D.  397,  threatens  thbse  who 
wear  tsangae  and  braccaey  mtra  urbemy  with  con- 
fiscation of  property  and  perpetual  exile  (lib.  xiv. 
tit.  10, 1.  2,  where  see  Gothofredus's  note).  Two 
years  later  the  same  law  was  re-issued  (i&.  I.  3). 

This  prohibition  refers  to  persons  generally, 
inclusive  that  is  of  laics,  but  at  a  later  time  we 
find  the  prohibition  specially  laid  down  for  monks. 
The  first  council  of  Orleans  (a.d.  511)  forbids  the 
use  of  oraria  [Stole]  and  tsangae  to  monks  (can. 
20 ;  Laftbe,  iv.  1408).  Akin  to  this  is  the  order 
of  the  first  council  of  Micon  (a.d.  581)  that  the 
clergy  shall  not  use  *' calceamenta  saecularia" 
(can.  5 ;  Labbe,  v.  968).* 

The  Greek  words  often  occur  in  Byzantine 
writers  for  boots  worn  by  persons  of  high  rank, 
especially  the  emperor.  Codinus  Cnropalata 
(de  Ojficiie,  c.  5)  describes  those  worn  by  the 
emperor  when  walking  or  on  state  occasions 
(v-poK^cis),^  adding  that  the  workman  who 
made  them  for  the  emperor  was  called  r(dyyeaj 
not  r(ayydpioSy  as  in  the  case  of  other  people. 
See  also  Chronicon  Paachaley  p.  614,  ed.  Dindorf ; 
Theophanes,  vol.  i.  pp.  260, 484, 705,  ed.  Bekker. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  is  quite  unknown. 
Salmasius  suggests  that  it  is  to  be  viewed  as 
equivalent  to  a  supposed  form  ^tdyxVt  derived 
fi^m    ^TX*'*    which    seems   most    improbable. 

•  Dacange  (07<w«tr|f,  s.v.)  dtes  a  rapltolsry  of  Cbarle- 
magns  urderlng  **  ut  clerid  psmpis  at  ttangis  vel  srmis 
Don  utantiiT  **  In  tlie  text,  however,  u  given  by  B«lnslas 
Is  read  **pomptB  aat  m^**  (Lib.  vH.  398;  ▼<•!.  i.  1113); 
and,  fVirtber,  the  whole  of  ths  paii  of  the  capttularica 
Is  oonsklcred  by  IVrts  as  spnrioos  (^Momumenta  (Ter- 
aumictu  BUtorica  :  I  egnm,  torn.  II.  p.  13T  in  tpurHe). 

b  This  word  literally  means  a  kind  of  raised  throoa. 
See  Ducange,  Glou,  Orcm.  t.9. 
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Sophocles  (Greek  Lex.  of  Roman  and  Bfftcmtine 
periods,  •.  r. )  derives  it  from  the  Teutonic  word| 
which  appears  in  Engliah  in  the  form  shank. 
For  farther  noticeay  aee  Dncange's  Oheefwies, 
a.  TT.  [R,  S.] 


TTNCnOK.    I.  Of  PsMom. 

(1)  Of  CaUchument,^(a)  The  practiea  of 
anointing  catechumens  in  Africa  on  their  first 
reception  appears  to  be  implied  by  St.  AoKoa- 
tine  when  he  says,  in  reference  to  the  anointing 
with  cUy  in  John  ix.  6,  <^When  He  anointed 
him,  He  perchance  made  him  a  catechumen.  .  .  . 
{Trfiet,  44,  m  S.  Joan,  Bv.  i  2y  A  Roman 
coancil  assigned  to  the  age  of  Innocent  (402- 
416)  decides,  in  reply  to  a  question  of  some 
Gallican  bishops,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  use 
the  *'exorcisea  oil**  once  before  the  day  of 
baptism,  viz.  '*at  the  third  scrutiniumf 
(can.  8).  In  Spain,  Isidore  of  Seville,  610,  who 
distinguishes  between  the  catechumens  and  com- 
petentes,  says  of  the  former,  '*  These  are  first 
exorcised,  then  they  receive  the  salt,  and  are 
anointed  "  (De  EocL  Off,  ii.  20).  So  Ildefonsus 
of  Toledo,  657  (De  Cognit,  B  ipL  i.  29;  see 
Hincmar,  Episi.  ae  BaptismOj  7 ;  Hard.  Cone.  v. 
417).  There  is  no  trace  of  this  rite  in  any 
extant  Ordo  Scrntinii.  See  the  collection  in 
Assemanus,  Codex  Liturg.  i.  53-104.  Only  one 
Ordo  ad  faciendum  Catechumenvm  out  of  ten 
printed'  by  Martene  (De  Ant.  Eccl.  Bit.  I.  i.  7) 
preserves  this  unction  (Ord.  6) ;  but  there  not 
the  ears  but  the  breast  and  shoulders  are 
touched,  as  in  the  later  pre>baptismal  unction. 

(6)  In  the  East  we  early  hear  of  an  unction 
with  exorcised  oil  immediately  before  baptism. 
Thus  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (vii.  22) : 
'^Thou  shalt  first  anoint  him  with  holy  oil  and 
afterwards  baptize  him  with  water*'  (compare 
iii.  16).  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  350  -^^  Being 
stripped,  ye  were  anointed  with  exorcised  oil 
from  the  hair  on  your  head  to  the  soles  of  your 
feet.  After  that  ye  were  led  by  the  hand  to 
the  holy  font  of  baptism**  ((htech.  Must  ii. 
3,  4).  So  Chrysostom  (ffom.  vi.  in  Ep.  ad 
O>loss.  {  4);  Pseudo-Dionysius  (de  Eod.  Hier, 
ii.  7) ,  the  Becognittons  of  Pseudo-Clement 
(iii.  67).  This  <«  anointing  with  holy  oil  *'  before 
the  baptism  is  mentioned  in  an  Egyptian  story 
tuld  by  John  Moschus,  630  (Praturn  Soirit.  3). 

In  the  GFreek  church  there  is  still  but  one 
nnction  with  exorcised  oil,  which  talces  place 
immediately  before  the  baptism  (Goar,  EuchoL 
354 ;  Assem.  ii.  141).  With  this  agrees  the 
Arabic  office  of  the  Greek  Melchites  (Assem.  it. 
149).  The  Armenians  have  no  such  unction 
now.  They  had  it,  however,  in  the  8th  century, 
as  appears  from  a  canon  of  John  the  Catholic 
printed  by  Mai,  in  which  **  Che  oil  of  catechu- 
mens" is  expressly  mentioned  (l^ova  Colleetio 
Script.  Vet.  z.  ii.  304).  In  the  Coptic  church, 
when  its  constitutions  were  compiled,  there 
was  clearly  but  one  unction  with  exorcised 
oil  during  the  previous  part  of  the  baptismal 
office  (Apost.  Constit.  Copt.  ii.  46;  TatUm's 
ed.  57;  Boetticher's  Gr.  Tr.  in  Hansen's  Anal. 
AnteniG.    iL   467);    but   in  the   Coptic  ord^er 
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of  baptism,  as  we  have  it,  there  are  two 
(Assemani,  Codex  Liturg.  I  148,  163)«  The 
Abyssinians  use  the  same  order.  There  are  two 
also  in  those  of  the  Mestorians  (Aid.  i.  204 ;  iu 
211),  of  the  Syrians  (i.  239, 254, 272,  and  ii.  224, 
234,  240;  u.  253,  259,  285,  296,  3()2,  IMH%  tad 
of  the  Maronites  (ii.  332,  349).  In  the  former  of 
these  auctions  thi  Syrian  priest  oaes  his  thumb 
(1.239;  ii.  285). 

We  infer  from  the  nsrrative  of  John  Moschiu 
that  both  sexes  were  anointed  over  the  whole 
body  (Prat.  Spir.  %.  s.).;  and  the  rituals  nuke  no 
distinction  when  they  prescribe  the  unction  of  the 
whole.  See  Goar,  Ew^hol.  &r.  354;  Ordo  Nestor. 
Astern,  ii.  211;  Syr.  224  (Antioch.),  234 
(Hieros.);  240,  259,  296,  304,  349  (Man>n.> 
The  Office  of  Philoxenoa  (240)  expressly  orders 
it  in  the  ca/le  of  females. 

The  unction  of  which  we  are  now  speaking 
appears  to  have  been  of  mach  later  introduction 
in  the  West.  It  is  not  noticed  by  the  Spanish 
writers  (Isidore,  610,  De  Bapt.  m  Ecd.  Oif.  ii. 
24;  lldefonae,  657,  De  Cogn.  Ba,t.  i.  Ill,  in 
Hal  us.  Miec  Sacroy  torn.  iL).  The  earlie»t 
witnesa  in  Gaul  ia  Caesarius,  who  died  in  542: 
"  AU  who  are  presented  to  the  chorch  for  saring 
baptism  receive  both  the  chrism  and  the  oil  of 
benediction"  (Serm.  22,  §  2).  Germanns  of 
Paris,  555,  mentions  an  unction  that  took  place 
when  the  creed  was  given  at  baptism,  but  he  if 
singular  in  speakiug  of  it  as  an  unction  with 
proper  chrism:  ** Catechumenis  (sic)  chrismate 
unguetur."  This  he  expressly  says  was  made 
with  balsam  (Epist.  ii.  Migne,  Ixxii.  96).  The 
mistake  in  using  chrism  implies  that  the  rit« 
was  quite  recently  adopted.  We  next  read  ci 
this  unction  in  the  Besanyon  aacramentary  found 
at  Bobio,  which  is  assigned  to  the  7th  century 
(Jfua.  Uak  i.  324>  Another  probable  GalliciiQ 
witness  ia  the  author  .Xle  Sacraatentis:  *'Thou 
didst  enter  .  .  .  lliou  wast  anointed  as  an  athlete 
of  Christ "  (i.  2).  This  dates  from  about  745, 
if  Ambroae  of  Cahors  be  the  writer.  It  appears, 
however,  in  the  Gelaaian  sacramentary  (LUte-ji. 
Bon.  Vet.  Murat.  i.  563X  our  copy  of  which  is 
of  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  in  aome  copies 
of  the  Gregorian  of  the  9th  century  (Muiat.  u.  s. 
ii.  61 ;  Pamel.  Liturgioun,  ii.  264;  Gerbert,  Monvn. 
Vet  Liturg.  Alem.  i.  83 ;  not  in  Menard,  OpfK 
Greg.  Ben.  iii.  70,  or  Rocca,  Opp.  Greg.  1615,  t. 
111).  We  find  frequent  mention  of  it  by  Galli- 
can bishops  using  the  Roman  rites  at  the  dose 
of  the  8th  century ;  as  Theodulf  of  Orleans,  794 
(De  Ord.  Bapt.  10);  Uidrad  of  Lyons,  798  (/v 
Sacram.  Bapt.  2);  Jesse  of  Amiens  (EpisL  ds 
BapL  c  De  Unct.  Feet.  &c) ;  Magnus  of  Sen* 
(de  MysL  Bapt.  ad  Car.  Magn,  printed  in  Mar- 
tene, de  Ani.  Eod.  Bit.  i.  i.  17). 

This  unction,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  is 
prescribed  in  some  of  the  Roman  Orders  of  Bap- 
tism. It  appears  alao  in  the  Ordo  ad  Scnttimm 
printed  by  Assem.  Cod.  Lit.  i.  102,  and  the 
earliest  Ordo  Bomanus  by  MabiUon,  Jfiu.  BjL 
ii.  24.  It  is  found  in  the  modem  office  of  Mibn, 
but  as  it  comes  before  the  exorcism  of  the  child 
and  the  giving  of  the  salt,  it  is  rather  in  the 
place  of  the  ancient  unction  of  the  catechninei 
than  of  that  of  the  competent.  See  Asaem.  a.  a 
ii.  44.  As  we  might  expect  tnm  the  silence  of 
Isidore  and  Ildephonsus,  it  is  not  nrescribed  ta 
the  ritual  of  the  Goths  of  Spain  (Miss.  Moxar. 
Leslie,  180),  nor  do  we  find  it  in  the  Gothics 
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GalHcan  missal  {Liturg,  OcUL  2AS\  nor  in  the 
Old  Gallican  {ibid.  364).  The  only  Galilean  book 
in  which  it  appears  is  the  RcHuanising  sacramen* 
tary  of  Besanvon  {Mtu,  Red,  i.  324).  We  remark, 
too,  that  whereas  a  law  of  Carloman  in  742  only 
directs  presbyters  to  obtain  **  new  chrism  "  from 
their  bUhop  (Cap.  3,  CapU,  Bag,  Fr,  i.  147X 
Pepin,  who  desired  conformity  with  Rome,  in 
744  orders  them  to  apply  to  him  for  both  **  chrism 
and  oU  "  (c.  4,  9»d,  158). 

For  the  formulae  need  at  this  nnction  wa 
must  refer  generally  to  the  coUectioiu  of  Mar- 
tene  and  Assemani  as  abore,  oontentinj^  our* 
selyes  with  that  anciently  employed  at  Rome : 
^  I  anoint  thee  with  the  oil  of  salvation  in  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord  unto  life  eyerlasting  "  (Assem. 
u,  9,  i.  102). 

(2)  The  Unctkm  of  ih9  BapUted  wttA  Chriixn, 
— ^According  to  the  older  Coptic  rite,  when  the 
deacon  and  the  neophyte  '^  came  out  of  the  water, 
the  presbyter  anointed  him  (the  neophyte) 
with  the  oil  of  thanksgiving,  saying,  I  anoint 
thee  with  an  anointinsr,  with  holy  oil,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ^'  (Constit.  JScd,  Aegypt 
ii.  46,  Boetticher's  Gr.  Tr.  in  Bunsen,  Analecta 
Antenic,  ii.  467,  or  Tatham's  Apost,  Constit 
0>pt,  59).  This  is  the  only  authority,  if  we 
mistake  not,  for  this  practice  in  the  East.  An 
unction  by  the  officiant  immediately  after 
baptism  is  mentioned  by  Latin  writers,  long 
before  we  hear  from  them  of  that  which  imme- 
diately preceded  it.  It  is  probable  that  pure  oil 
was  used  (as  evidently  in  Egypt,  for  in  the  canons 
above  cited  no  distinction  is  made  between  the 
material  exorcised  and  that  blessed  for  chrism), 
the  chrism  being  termed  oil  merely  by  several 
early  writers  who  will  be  quoted ;  but  ere  long  a 
compound  (ji6pow)  was  introduced  from  the.East,* 
which  soon  appropriated  to  itself  the  name  of 
**  chrisma." 

The  first  Latin  witness  to  this  unction  is  Ter- 
tuUian,  192 :  ^  Having  come  out  of  the  font,  we 
are  thoroughly  anointed  with  a  blessed  unction, 
af^r  the  ancient  rite,  in  which  they  were  wont 
to  be  anointed  unto  the  priesthood  with  oil  from 
a  horn"  (De  Bapt,  7 ;  see  Ezod.  zzix.  30,  &c.). 
(comp.^  Adv,  Maro,  i.  \^\  De  Rttwrr.  8).  St. 
Cyprian :  **  It  is  also  needfnl  that  the  baptized 
person  be  anointed,  that  having  received  the 
chrism,  ue.  the  nnction,  he  may  be  an  anointed  of 
God,  and  have  the  grace  of  Christ.  Moreover, 
that  is  a  thank-offering  (eucharistia :  comp.  the 
titles  of  the  prjiyers  over  oil  and  ii'O^v  in 
Constit,  Apoet,  vii.  27,  42,  44,  &c.),  from  which 
thoee  who  are  baptized  are  anointed,  viz.  the  oil 
.hallowed  on  the  altar"  (£pi8t.  70>  Compare 
J}e  MysterHSj  the  work  ascribed  to  St.  Ambrose 
(V.  29);  Jerome  {Dial,  adv,  Ludf.  {  9);  Augus- 
tine (de  B.tpt,  Dan.  v.  20,  $  23 ;  Serm,  324 ;  de 
Trin.  zv.  22,  {  46);  P«endo-Innocent  of  Rome 
{Ilpist,  i.  3);  Isidore  of  Seville  (de  Ecd,  Off, 
it.  25);  Udefonsus  of  Toledo  (de  Cogn,  Bapt, 
i.  123);  Caesarius  (d.  542)  (Serm.  22,  §  2); 
Fortnnatus  (living  in  600)  (i.  v.  5;  (>pp,  ed. 
1786) ;  Pseudo-Ambrose  (de  Sacram.  iii.  2.  §  8) ; 
Theodulph  (de  Ord,  Bapt,  15);  Leidrad  (de 
Bacram,  Bapt,  7);    Jesse    (Epiit  ad  Saoerd. 

•  FUny  (Hat.  BUL  xIlL  1)  says,  *  Ungneatum  Persa- 
nm  genti  se  debet."  He  also  gives  the  oompodtion  of 
the  "nngiwntam  rogde**  of  tbe  PsrtliiaiiB  (2\  which 
josemMrdfhfijiM|Kn  nf  the  Greek  church. 
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c  De  Unctione  Capitis)  ^  Magnus  (Martcne 
u,  s.  i.  i.  17;  sim.  Anon.  IVact,  de  Sacr,  BapC 
ibid.);  Alcuin  (Ep,  90  ad,  Lvgd.  and  De  Bapt. 
Caerem,  ad  Odwbu  Opusc  4) ;  Smaragdus  (Coll. 
in  Epist,  m  Sabb,  Pentec,  u.  s.  321).  From 
Aquileia  we  have  the  testimony  of  Mazen- 
tius  (Collect,  Dicta  app.  Epist,  de  Stgnif,  Bit. 
Bapt.  {  8) ;  from  Metz,  of  Amalarius  the  chor- 
episoopus  (de  Eod.  Off,  i.  27) ;  from  Treves  of 
Amalarius  the  archbishop  (de  Sacr.  Bapt,  n.  s. 
897) ;  from  Mentz,  of  Rabanus  Maurus  (de  Instil. 
Cler.  i.  28) ;  ifrom  Rdhie,  of  John  the  deacon 
{Epist  ad,  Senar.  6,  n.  s.). 

This  unction,  as  we  have  learnt  from  Theo- 
dulph, was  on  the  head.  So  other  authorities; 
Sacram,  Qelas,  in  Murat.t570,"on  the  brain;** 
Oneg.  ii.  65;  Codea  Elig.  Qreg,  in  Opp,  Gr. 
iii.  73,  ed.  Ben.,  and  Cod.  Vatic,  Rocca  Opp.  Gr. 
V.  Ill,  ed.  1615,  **  on  the  crown ;  **  a  Gregorian 
Order  for  the  Sick,  Mur.  ii.  264,  Assem.  ii.  10 ; 
the  Milanese  Office,  **  the  crown  "  (Ass.  ii.  47). 
The  Beean9on  Sacramentary  (ibid.  42)  is  peculiar 
in  having  **  in  frontes  ejus."  This  unction  was 
with  the  thumbs.  See  the  Ordo  Ambros,  Assem. 
tct.  47;  Sacram.  Oeljon,  ibid.  54;  Bemig,  59; 
Codex  Elig,  Greg,  u, », ;  Cod,  Vat.  ti.  s. ;  &e. 

(3)  Oil  of  Chrism  (pApov)  used  at  Confirmation. 
— ^An  nnction,  generally  on  the  forehead,  distinct 
firom  the  unction  of  the  head  which  imme- 
diately followed  bnptism,  came  to  be  practised 
in  the  church.    This  is  not  mentioned  by  the 
earlier  Latin  writers  who  speak  of  the  impo- 
sition of  hands.    See  TertuUian,  de  Baptimo, 
vui.;  Cyprian,  Epist,  72  ad  Steph,   and   the 
council    of   Carthage,    A.D.    256,   oc.   5,    24; 
that    of    Elvira,   about    300,  can.   38   (to  be 
inferred  also  from  57),  the  anther  De  HaersL 
Bapt.  in  App.  ad  Opera  Cypr.   23,  ed.   1690. 
The  date  of  Pseudo-innocent  is  not  known,  but 
as   we  certainly  hear  of  the  rite  in  Italy  in 
the   5th  century  we  may  give  his  testimony 
here.    His  statement  is  that  presbyters  ought 
not  to  sign  the  forehead  of  the  baptized  with 
the  oil  of  chrism,  **  for  that  is  the  privilege  of 
bishops  only,  when  they  give,  the  Holy  Ghost  *' 
(Epist,  Inn.  L  §  8).     Cassiodorus,  514:  '*  Onr 
forehead  has  b«en  anointed  with   the  unction 
of  the  sacred  chrism  **  (Cbmm.  in  Ps.  czzzviii; 
V.    2,  E.V.).      Fortunatus,  560,  is    the    first 
(3allican  wrtter  who  b  a  contemporary  witness 
to  the  rite  in  France;  but  we  may  infer  from 
a  passage  in  the  remains  of  St.  Patrick,  who 
received  Gallican  consecration  and  was  closely 
connected  with  the  church  in  Gaul,  that  it  was 
practised  there  in  the  middle  of  the  5th  century. 
Some  of  his  Irish  neophytes  were  murdered  by 
Welsh   invaders,    '*  while  still  in   their  white 
robes,  the  day  after   they  had  been  anointed 
with  chrism,  and  while  it  was  yet  viaible  on 
their  foreheads"  (Epistle  to  Coroticue,  Olden's 
tr.  93).    The  frontal  chrismation  at  confirma- 
tion   is  mentioned  by   Fortunatus  in  a  hymn 
(Opera,  i.  ii.  9).    Gregory  of  Tours,  573,  says 
that  Chlodovaeus  was  baptized  (in   496),  and 
'*  anointed   with   the  sacred  chrism,  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross  of  Christ "   (Hist,  Frane,  iL 
31).    In  the  6th  century  the  rite  was  proba- 
bly universal   in   the   West.    The  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  also  connected  with  the  impost^ 
tion  of  bands  and  unction  of  chrism  by  Ildefonso 
of  Toledo,  657  (De  €k)gn,  Bapt.   i.    128-131). 
Later  witnesses  towards  the  close  of  our  period 
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amd  b«yond  it  are  Theodnlf  (de  Ord.  Bapt. 
17);  Leidrad  {de  Bapt,  7);  Jesse  (de  BapL 
c.  De  Conf,  Epiac,) ;  Amalarius  of  Metz  (de 
£ccl.  Off.  i.  27);  RatNUiu  Maunu  (de  Inetii, 
Chr.  i.  30). 

In  France  the  general  adoption  of  this  practice 
net  with  a  check  from  the  council  of  Orange  in 
441 :  *'  Inter  noe  placnit  semel  chrismari."  *  If 
the  chrism  had  been  from  any  necessary  canse 
omitted  at  baptism,  the  bishop  was  to  be  in- 
formed  that  he  might  snpplj  the  omission 
**  Nam  inter  qaoalibet '  (ah  nos)  chrismatis 
ipsins  non  nisi  una  benedictio  est;  non  nt 
praejudicans  qnioquam  (a/,  dico),  sed  nt  non 
necessaria  habeatur  repetita  chrismatio "  (can. 
2).  This  decree  was  adopted  by  the  council 
of  Aries  in  452  fcan.  127).  The  testimonies 
of  FortunatuB  or  Poitiers  and  Gregory  of 
Tours  shew  that  the  rule  of  Orange  did  not 
prevail  orer  France.  That  it  obtained  largely 
and  sunrived  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne  may 
be  inferred  ftom  the  silence  of  certain  authors, 
who  speak  only  of  the  imposition  of  hands  in 
their  description  of  confirmation.  Thus  Al- 
cuita,  after  an  account  of  the  rites  of  baptism  : 
**  Norissime  per  impoeitionem  manus  a  summo 
•acerdote  septiformis  gratiae  Spiritum  accipit " 
(EpUt.  90 ;  sim.  J)e  Bapt  Caerem.  ad  Odnin.). 
So  Magnus  of  Sens,  using  here  the  same  words 
as  Alcuin,  but  adding  much  of  his  own  (Hartene, 
de  Ant.  Eocl.  Bit.  i.  17),  and  an  anonymous  copier 
of  Alcnin  (ibid.). 

We  see  from  sereral  of  the  foregoing  autho- 
rities that  the  foreht*ad  was  anointed  at  confir- 
mation. This  was  done  both  in  the  East  and 
West,  but  in  the  East  other  parts  are  anointed 
also ;  as  the  eyes,  nostrils,  ears,  breast,  hands, 
and  feet  among  the  Greek«  (Goar,  EwAol.  355,  6). 
or,  as  in  some  MSS.,  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and  ears 
only  (359,  360) ;  one  omiU  the  feet  only  (362) ; 
another  omits  the  hands  and  feet,  but  prescribes 
an  unction  of  the  back  (368).  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem mentions  the  forehead,  ears,  nostrils,  and 
breast  (Catech.  Myst.  iii.  3).  The  Copts  and 
Abyssinians  anoint  the  forehead,  eyes,  mouth, 
ears,  hand,  breast,  knees,  feet  (the  solesX  back, 
arms,  and  shoulders  (Assem.  iii.  83 ;— compare 
'a  purely  Abyssinian  order,  111) ;  the  Armenians 
the  forehead,  ears,  eyes,  nostrils,  mouth,  hands 
(together),  breast,  shoulder,  feet,  shoulder- 
blades,  saying  a  proper  sentence  oTer  each 
(ibid.  119 ;  see  Vartanes,  Beep.  2  in  Mai,  Script. 
Vet.  Nov.  CoU.  X.  ii.  271).  Most  of  the  Syro- 
Jacobite  orders  prescribe  an  unction  of  the 
whole  body  in  both  sexes,  but  they  all  begin 
with  the  forehead^  (154,  160,  163,  169,  175, 
184);   one  (148)  mentions    the   forehead   and 

*  A  couplet  from  an  Inscription  to  the  memory  of  a 
Usbop  nam«d  Ifareu  found  In  a  church  in  Rome  (Qmter, 
Corpus  Jtuerip.  11T6)  has  been  quoted    in  the  same 


**  Tuque  saoerdotee  doenlstl  chrlsmste  ssncto 
Tangere  Us  nullum  Judlce  pooe  Dea" 

It  is,  boweTer,  dIfllcnU  to  believe  that  an  nnsoconsfUl 
attpnipt  to  Introduce  the  Galilean  restriction  into  the 
snburbicarian  dioceses  would  have  been  rroorded  with 
approbation  In  Rome  itself;  and  as  the  context  speaks 
of  conflict  with  misbelievers,  we  rather  underbtand  that 
Mareas  roalnttined  the  Koroan  rule  not  to  give  unction 
to  berettca  wIk>  Joined  the  church.  See  Morinus,  de 
Sacnm,  FoeniU.  ix.  10. 


windpipe  only.  The  Maronite  bishop  anoints 
the  forehead,  the  priest  the  head  onl)  (187). 
The  Melchitea,  the  forehead,  ears,  haxhis,  feet, 
breast,  shonlden,  nostrils,  palms,  knees,  legs, 
back  (227).  The  apostolic  imposition  of  hamis 
is  lost  in  every  Syrian  order.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Nestorian  books  do  not  prescribe  the 
unction  at  all  (ibid,  138;  Badger,  Neetonems, 
ii.  209);  ftrom  which  we  infer  that  this  unction 
was  not  uniTersal  when  they  left  the  church  m 
451.  When  this  rite  found  its  way  into  the  West 
the  frontal  unction  only  was  adopted,  probably 
because  none  other  was  then  practised,  at  least 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  East.  See  Sacram, 
Oehe.  Murat.  Litvirg.  Bom.  Vet.  L  571 ;  Sacnn^ 
Oregor.  Codd,  Ehg.  in  0pp.  Greg.  iii.  74,  ed.  Ben., 
Cod.  Vat.  V.S.  112;  PoiUif.  Egbert;  Surtees 
Soc.  no.  27,  p.  7 ;  && 

The  Romans  used  the  thumb  in  this  unction 
(Saeram.  Greg.  Codd.  Elig.  Vat.  n.  s.),  as  they 
and  the  United  Maronites  (Assem.  iii.  187)  do 
now.  In  theory  the  minister  of  this  rite  was 
the  bishop.  In  the  West  it  is  expressly  confined 
to  him  by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Decentins 
(Epp.  Innoc  I.  i.  3X  Gregory  L  (Ep.  iii.  9),  the 
Council  of  Seville  619  (can.  7),  Ildefonso  of 
Toledo  657  (De  Cognit  Bapt.  L  131) ;  Theodore 
of  Canterbury  (Poenitentiale,  iii.  8,  in  Stnbbs  sod 
Haddan's  CouneOe,  iii.  193),  Theodulf  of  Orleans 
(de  Ord.  Bapt.  17),  && ;  and  recognised  as  his 
proper  office  by  all,  as  e.  g.  Cornelius,  A.D.  251 
(Euseb.  ffiet.  EccL  vi.  43),  St.  Jerome  (c.  Ludf.  4\ 
Isidore  of  Seville  (De  Ecd.  Off.  ii.  26),  Jesse  of 
Amiens  (u.  s.),  bo.    See  also  the  Sacramentaries. 

Nevertheless  some  liberty  was  allowed  even  at 
Rome.  In  Sardinia  it  had  been  the  costom  for 
priests  to  anoint  the  head  after  baptism.  Gre- 
gory I.  forbade  this,  but  afterwaids,  in  593, 
modified  his  prohibition  which  had  given  offence : 
'*  We  acted  indeed  according  to  the  old  custom 
of  the  church,  but  if  any  are  really  distressed 
about  this  matter,  where  bishops  are  wanting 
we  permit  presbyters  also  dnly  to  touch  the 
baptized  on  their  foreheads  with  the  chrism" 
(Epist.  iii.  26).  In  Snain  the  council  of  Toledo, 
so  early  as  400,  had  allowed  the  presbyter  to  do 
this  in  the  bishop's  absence ;  and  even  before  him, 
if  he  commanded  it  (can.  20).  The  latter  liberty 
is  also  given  by  a  canon  in  the  collection  of 
Martin  of  Braga,  a.d.  569  (c.  52).  In  Franee, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  the  unction  by  the  bishop 
was  from  the  5th  century  to  the  9th  considend 
a  needless  repetition  of  that  by  the  priest  im- 
mediately after  baptism.  Psendo-Baeda  (« 
Pealmo  26  v.  1,  Comment.')  asserts  that  the  unc- 
tion '^quae  per  manuum  impoeitionem  ab  epi- 
scopis"  is  the  same  with  that  last  mentioned, 
adding  **  propter  arrogantiam  tamen  non  con- 
cessa  est  singulis  sacerdotibns  sicut  et  mnlta 
alia"  (Baed.  0pp.  viiL  558,  ed.  1563)l  That 
one  of  the  chrismations  was  originally  regaided 
as  a  substitute  for  the  other,  or  otherwise  con- 
nected with  it,  may  also  be  inferred  &ora  the 
tradition  that  Sylvester,  a.ik  314,  permitted 
priests  to  use  the  chrism  after  baptism,  last  the 
person  should  die  without  any  chriamatioo 
(Anastas.  BMioth.  ViL  PtmL  34). 

In  the  East,  also,  the  bishop  was  oonaidered 
the  proper  minister  of  this  unction  (see  Di<nivs. 
ffier.  £od.  iv.  10 ;  Maximus,  &/b/ia  m  H.  '£. 
ii.  78) ;  but  there  the  liberty  which  Qrtgwj  L 
permitted  in  a  special  case  was  extended  to  all 
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prieBts.  Hilary  the  Deacon,  351  (Comm,  m 
Epist,  ad  Eph.  iv.  11),  tells  ns  that  **  among  the 
Egyptian^  presbyters  give  the  seal  if  a  bishop  be 
not  present "  (com p.  MS.  Colbert,  of.  Quaeat.  Vet. 
ft  Nqo,  Test.  101,  probably  by  the  same  writer). 
In  the  ApostoliccU  Constittdions  the  priest,  no  less 
than  the  bishop  is  commanded,  to  *^seal  with 
IxOpov"  after  baptizing  (vii.  22).  In  the  9th 
century  Photius  affirms  the  right  of  priests  to 
give  the  unction  of  confirmation  as  freely  as  to 
baptize  {Epist.  Encyol.  i.  13,  §  7).  Gabriel  of 
Philadelphia,  while  awate  that  this  wa«  at  first 
the  pri^Uege  of  bishops,  says  that  '*  the  Eastern 
Church  considerately  permits  it  not  to  bishops 
only,  but  tq  presbyters  also  t^r  the  sacred  rite 
of  baptism  "  (in  Assem.  Cod.  Liturg.  iii.  Ixzxi.). 
The  bishop  is,  however,  in  erery  case  the  real 
minister  of  the  rite,  because  the  chrism  which 
the  priest  applies  has  been  consecrated  by  him 
rCHBiSM].  To  the  authorities  there  given  add 
i^masus,  Epist.  5 ;  Cone.  Vasense,  A.D.  442,  can. 
3 ;  Qelaaius,  494,  I^.  ad  Epix.  Lucan.  4 ;  Cone. 
Hispal.  619,  cap.  7 ;  Synod.  Regiat.  850,  can.  7 ; 
Cunc  Wormat.  868,  can.  2. 

Information  respecting  the  several  unctions  of 
which  we  have  treated  above,  and  the  oils  used 
in  them,  may  be  found  in  the  following  books 
and  many  otfkers.  Jos.  Vicecomes,  de  Ant.  Bapt. 
Bit.  ii.  42,  Mediol.  1615;  idem,  de  Ant.  Confirm. 
RiL  i.,  Med.  1618;  M.  Larroquanus,  Brevis  Dit* 
§ert.  de  its  penes  quos  recens  iinctosjus  erat  uf^ 
oendif  in  his  Adversaria^  iii.  7,  Lugd.  Bat.  1688 ; 
Luc.  Holsten.  Dissert.  Duplex  de  Forma  et  Materia 
Sacrean.  Confirm,  apud  GraecoSy  Rom.  1666,  re- 
printed in  Morini  Opera  Fosthumaf  Par.  1703  ; 
Jo.  Dallaeus,  de  Duob.  Latinorvm  Sacram.  Con- 
frm.y  &c.,  Genev.  1659;  J.  A.  Assemanus,  de 
Sacram.  Confirm,  in  Codex  Liturg.  iii.,  Rom. 
1750,  a  reply  to  Daill^;  CI.  De  Vert,  COr^m.  de 
r£:/liaey  it  Bern,  hur  Ch.  ii.  32-34,  Par.  1708 ; 
J.  A.  ()rsi,  de  Baptiamo  ei  de  Chrism.  Confirm. 
Mediol.  1773,  the  latter  an  answer  to  De  Vert. 

(4)  Unction  of  Jferetv'S,  —  Heretics  whose 
baptism  was  considered  invalid,  on  whatever 
grounds,  were  baptized  and  confirmed  on  their 
admission  into  the  church.  This  was  ruled 
unanimously  by  the  council  of  Carthage,  A.D. 
256,  in  the  case  of  heretics  whose  baptism  was 
afterwards  allowed  by  the  church.  See  Bap- 
tisM,  Iteration  of,  p.  172. 

There  were  some,  however,  whose  baptism 
was  admitted,  but  who  were  not  confirmed. 
The  Novatians  **did  not  confer  the  most  holy 
chrism  on  those  whom  they  baptized  ;  on  which 
account,"  says  Theodoret,  "the  most  highly 
esteemed  fathers  gave  command  to  anoint  those 
who  are  Joined  to  the  church  from  this  heresy  " 
{JIaer.  Fabul.  iu.  5). 

Those  whose  baptism  and  confirmation  were 
oonsidered  valid  were  of  two  classes;  i.  those 
who  had  received  those  rites  in  the  ch«rch,  be- 
fore they  lapsed  into  heresy ;  and  ii.  those  who 
had  received  them  from  heretics. 

i.  The  former  were  regarded  as  penitents 
^ERES7,  4,  i.  p.  768;  Pknitbnob),  and  re- 
admitted with  the  simple  laying  of  hands,  as  in 
the  absolution  of  other  penitents  (Cone.  Carth. 
256,  cc.  4  and  22).  So  Cyprian  {Epist.  71,  ad 
Huint. ;  Ep.  74,  ad  Pomp,  in  fine).  Even  those 
who  had  been  rebaptized  by  heretics  were  thus 
readmitted  as  penitents  (I^eo.  I.  Epist.  159,  ad 
Jfioet,  c.  6,  ed.  Ballerin.      Comp.  Innocent  L 
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AJX  402,  Ep.  18  ad  Alex.  §  3 ;  Vigilius,  538. 
Ep.  ii.  §  3). 

ii.  A  different  language  was  held  with  regard 
to  those  converts  who  had  been  baptized  by 
heretics  only.  These  from  the  time  of  St.  Au*> 
gustine,  supposing  that  the  proper  matter  and 
right  form  had  b^n  employed,  were  received  at 
first  with  imposition  of  the  hand  simply  (see 
Stephen  in  Cyprian  Epist  74 ;  De  Bapt.  HaereL 
in  App.  ad  0pp.  Cypr. ;  Euseb.  Hist.  Eod.  viL 
2;  Leo  M.  Ep.  166  ad  Neon.  2,  Ep.  167 
ad  Enst.  Reap.  18),  afterwards  with  imposition 
and  unction.  The  earliest  witness  to  the 
change  is  the  council  of  Laodicea,  which  some 
place  so  early  as  314;  others  so  late  as  372. 
This  council  directs  that  Novatians,  Photi« 
nians,  and  Quartodeciroans  joining  the  church, 
<*  having  learnt  thoroughly  the  symbols  of  the 
faith  and  been  anointed  with  the  holy  chrism, 
shall  thus  communicate  of  the  holy  mystery  *' 
(can.  7).  So  St.  Basil  directs  the  Cathari, 
Encratites,  Aquarii,  and  Apotactites  to  be 
**  anointed  by  the  faithful  and  so  approach  the 
mysteries  "  {Ep.  ad  AmphU.  can.  1).  Pseudo- 
Justin  :  *'  Let  the  fall  of  the  heretic  who  comes 
to  the  orthodox  faith  be  remedied,  as  to  his 
heterodoxy  by  a  change  of  mind,  as  to  his 
baptism  by  the  unction  of  the  holy  /t^poy,  as  to 
his  ordination  by  the  imposition  of  hands* 
{Quaest.  et  Resp.  ad  Orthod.  R.  14).  The  coun- 
cil of  Constantinople,  381,  decreed  that  Euno* 
mians,  Montanists,  and  Sabellians  should  after  a 
long  catechumenate  be  rebaptized,  because  it 
regarded  their  baptisms  as  defective  in  form  ;  but 
it  only  required  that  Arians,  Macedonians,  Sabba* 
tians  and  other  Novatians,  Qaartodecimans  and 
ApoUinarians,  should  be  "  first  sealed  or  anointed 
with  the  holy  fjuOpo^j  on  the  forehead  and  eyes, 
and  nostrils  and  mouth  and  ears"  (can.  7). 
The  council  adds,  **  And  while  sealing  them  ws 
say,  The  seal  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"— 
thus  making  it  an  act  of  confirmation.  Con- 
verts from  these  five  sects  are  mentioned  as 
requiring  the  unction  only  by  Timotheus  C.  P. 
{Epist.  de  Recept.  ffaeret  in  Coteler.  Eodes, 
Graec  Monttm.  iii.  392-396),  and  Theodoras 
Studita  {Epist.  ad  Naucrat.  I  40).  The  council 
inTruUo,  a.d.  691,  reaffirmed  the  decree  of  381, 
only  adding  the  Pauliani  to  the  number  of  those 
who  were  to  be  rebaptized  (can.  95).  See  also 
the  Arabic  Nicene  canon  in  the  article  on 
Herest,  4,  ii.  (p.  768),  and  the  Eastern  form 
of  admission  {ibid.  iv.  p.  769). 

It  is  probable  that  this  unction  was  never 
introduced  at  Rome;  for  we  find  Gregory  L 
saying  in  600, "  the  West  restores  Arians  by  the 
laying  on  of  the  hand,  but  the  East  by  the 
unction  of  the  holy  chrism,  on  their  entrance 
into  the  holy  Catholic  church.**  Some,  he  telb 
us,  as  the  Monophysites,  were  received  on  a  pn^ 
fession  of  faith  only  {Epist  iz.  61).  In  Gaul, 
however,  this  rite  had  alreadv  been  observed  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  For  the  council 
of  Orange  in  441  says,  '*  It  is  decreed  that  her^ 
tics  in  danger  of  death  and  desiring  to  become 
Catholics  be  sealed  by  the  presbyters  with 
chrism  and  benediction  {i.e.  imposition  of  hands), 
if  the  bishop  be  not  present"  (can.  1).  The 
council  of  Axles,  452,  ordered  Photinians  or 
Paulianists  to  be  baptized  ''secundum  patrum 
(Cone.  Nic.  19,  &c)  statuta  ** ;  but  Bonosiani  (a 
subdivision  of  the  tame   seot)^  because  they 
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baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  were  to  be 
received  into  the  church  ^  with  chriMm  and  im- 
position of  the  hand"  (cann.  16,  17).  Faiutas 
of  Rhegiam,  475  {De  Orat,  Dei  H  Lib.  Arh.  I. 
15),  taught  that  one  thai  baptized  was  to  be 
''judged  to  be  so  washed  by  the  operation  of 
ffrace,  that  he  need  only  to  be  clothed  with  the 
benediction  of  the  chrism.**  The  author  De  Eo 
desiasticiM  Dogmaticia  (22  al.  52),  supposed  to  be 
Gennadius  of  Marseilles,  495,  says  that  all  who 
hare  been  baptized  in  due  form  and  matter  by 
heretics  should,  if  able  to  answer  for  themselves, 
**  being  already  purged  by  the  soundness  of  their 
fkith,  be  confirmed  by  imposition  of  the  hand  ;*' 
but  that  those  who  cannot  answer  for  themselves 
should  be  presented  by  sponsors  as  at  baptism, 
**  and  so  being  fortified  by  imposition  of  the 
hand  and  the  chrism,  be  admitted  to  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Eucharist."  The  Gallican  council 
of  Epaone,  A.D.  517:  ^'We  require  the  pres- 
byters for  the  safety  of  souls,  which  we  desire 
in  all,  to  assist  with  the  chrism  heretics  who  are 
given  over  and  confined  to  bed,  if  they  seek  a 
sudden  conversion.  Which  let  all  desiring  to 
turn  know  that  they  must,  if  in  health,  seek  from 
the  bishop'*  (can.  16).  Examples  of  such  chris- 
mation  in  France  are  found  in  Gregory  of  Tours 
(^ffist.  Prcmc.  ii.  31 ;  34  ;  iv.  27,  28).  The  same 
discipline  prevailed  in  Spain.  "  Heretics,**  says 
Isidore,  ".if  they  are  proved  to  have  received 
baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  not  to  be  baptized  a 
second  time,  but  are  to  be  purged  by  chrism 
only  and  imposition  of  the  hand**  {De  Eocl. 
Off.  ii.  24).  The  council  of  Seville  in  619  says 
that  it  is  not  lawful  for  prttbiften  to  sign  the 
forehead  of  the  baptized  with  chrism  (can.  7). 
For  instances  of  the  practice  see  Greg.  Tur.  Hist. 
Franc,  v.  39;  iz.  15;  and  Reccared  at  the 
council  of  Toledo,  589  {Cone.  Hard.  iii.  471).  In 
the  9th  century  we  hear  of  the  same  rule  from 
Walafrid  Strabo  (de  Rd).  Ecd.  26). 

(5)  Unction  oftha  Sick. — ^The  Apostles  anointed 
many  for  whose  recovery  they  prayed  (St.  Mark 
▼i.  13),  and  St.  James  (v.  14,  15)  recommends 
'the  same  practice  to  ''  the  elders  of  the  church.** 
It  was  followed  by  very  many,  both  laymen  and 
women,  in  every  part  of  the  church.  E.g.  a 
female  saint,  Eugenia,  is  said  to  have  healed  a 
sick  woman  by  anointing  her  with  oil  (Vita,  11, 
in  Rosweyd,  343).  We  need  not  stop  to  prove 
this  at  length  ;  as  it  will  be  conceded  that  they, 
who  could  do  the  greater,  viz.  bleai  the  oil  (of 
which  see  many  in8tanc:e8  in  Oil,  uses  op  (3),  p. 
1455,  could  certainly  do  the  less,  viz.  apply  it 
when  blessed.  The  oil  blessed  by  St.  Monegund 
on  her  denth-bed  was  necessarily  used  by  others. 
It  is  more  important  to  shew  that  this  liberty 
remained,  when  the  oil  was  no  longer  blessed 
by  laymen  and  women.  Thus  Pseudo-Innocent 
( f-'p.  ad  Decent.  §  8) :  '*  Being  made  by  the 
bishop  it  is  lawful,  not  for  priests  only,  but  for 
all  Christians  to  use  it  in  anointing  in  their  own 
need,  or  that  of  their  friends.**  Caesarius  of 
Aries,  502 :  **  Let  him  who  is  sick  receive  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  then  let  him 
anoint  his  body  **  (Serm.  66,  §  3).  In  an  epi- 
demic he  recommends  a  person  to  '*  anoint  both 
himself  and  family  with  blessed  oil  '*  (Serm.  89, 
{  5>  St.  Eligius,  640:  "Let  him  faithfully 
seek  the  blessed'  oil  from  the  church,  wherewith 
.0  anoint  hii  body  in  the  name  of  Christ  **  {De 
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Beet  Cathol,  Ccncen.  5).  This  liberty  is  neo^;- 
nised  in  an  old  pontifical  of  Rouen,  in  which  tb< 
bishop  is  said  to  "  bless  the  oil  for  the  sick  and 
for  the  people"  (Note  282  in  L9).  Saeram, 
Qrtgor.  Menard).  Notices  of  the  rite  in  the  8th 
and  9th  centuries  sometimes  leave  it  uncertain 
whether  the  priest  anoints  the  sick  himself^ 
though  the  unction  and  communion  are  both 
mentioned.  £.7.  Theodnlf  of  Orleana,  794: 
"  When  the  sick  man  shall  have  been  anointed, 
with  prayers,  &c.,  then  let  the  priest  give  him 
the  peace  and  communicate  him  *'  {Capihilart  ii. 
in  Balu2.;  Miacell.  ii.  104,  ed.  Mansi).  With 
this  compare  Cone.  Aquisgr.  836  {De  Vita  Infer. 
Ord.  c  5) ;  Cone.  Mogunt.  847,  can.  26  ;  Hersrd. 
Turon.  858,  cap.  21 ;  Isaac  Lingon.  859,  Canona, 
i.  23;  Capit  Beg.  Franc  vi.  75;  the  articles 
of  visitation  (n.  18)  preserved  by  Regino  {Dt 
DisGipl.  Eod.  p.  23,  ed.  Baluz.);  '« Bede"  dted 
•Mi.  i.  119  ;  &c  Not  till  the  middle  of  the  9th 
century,  if  I  mistake  not,  do  we  meet  with  any 
express  injunction  to  the  priest  to  perform 
the  unction  himself.  Then  Hincmar,  852,  sayi 
to  his  clergy,  ''Let  him  himself  both  anoint 
them  with  the  sacred  oil  and  communicate  them  ' 
{Capit  5,  Labb.  Cone.  viiL  578).  Riculfos  of 
Soissons,  889 :  "  It  is  the  duty  of  presbyters  to 
anoint  their  sick  with  holy  oil  *'  (c.  1 0,  ibid.  ix. 
419).  So  Leo  iv.  847  {De  Cura  PastoraH,  A 
viii.  34),  and  Ratherius  of  Verona  afler  him, 
928  {Sifnodica,  A.  ix.  1271) :  "  Oleo  sancto  inun- 
gite  et  propria  raanu  communicate  "),  and  the 
three  Admonitiones  Synodales  printed  bv  Baluze 
in  App.  to  Regino  {De  Disdpl,  Eooles,  603,  60^ 
612). 

The  restraint  of  the  unction  to  the  priest  hsd 
momentous  consequences.  The  original  inten- 
tion of  it  in  relation  to  the  healing  of  the  bod? 
was  practically  forgotten,  and  the  nte  came  to 
be  regarded  as  part  of  a  Chri8tian*s  immediate 
preparation  for  death.  Hence,  in  th«  12th  ceo- 
tury,  it  acquired  the  name  of  the  last  uactioo, 
"  tmctio  extrema,*'  (Peter  Lomb.  Sentent,  iv.  23X 
ij9.  as  the  Catechiam  of  Ti^ent  asserts  (P.  2,  De 
Ext.  Unct.  3),  the  last  of  those  which  a  msa 
received  from  the  church.  In  the  13th  it  wai 
placed  by  schoolmen  among  the  seven  rites  to 
which  they  then  limited  the  applicati<Hi  of  the 
term  "sacrament**  (Thomas  Aqutn.  •Sajnisdv 
suppl.  ad  P.  iii.  qu.  29).  See  Martene,  de  Ant 
Ecd.  Bit.  I.  viL  1,  §  2 ;  NoUtia  EwAaristien, 
1011,  2nd  ed. 

The  order  in  which  the  sick  were  anoint^ 
and  communicated  was  chimged  more  than  once. 
The  earliest  extant  notices  (Conc^  Turon.  in  Regioo, 
i.  1 16 ;  Caesarius,  «.s. ;  Eligius,  u,  s.;  &c.)  put  the 
communion  before  the  unction.  This  is  vhst 
we  might  expect ;  for  when  recovery  from  sick- 
ness was  the  object  of  the  unction,  the  suiTem 
would  naturally  prepare  for  it  by  communicatia^. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  they  had  recourse  to  it 
only  at  the  supposed  approach  of  death,  it  w^ 
put  at  first  before  the  communion,  because  that 
had  always  been  regarded  as  the  proper  Tiin- 
CUM,  the  last  preparation  for  departure.  This 
was  the  common  order  in  the  9th  and  10th  cea- 
turies,  as  we  learn  from  "  Bede  '*  in  Regino,  Let% 
Hincmar,  &c.  already  quoted,  and  from  neariy 
every  Ordo  Ungendi  in  Martene,  de  Ant  Kit 
Eod.  I.  vii.  4.  See  also  the  first  Admomitio  S^> 
dalis  cited  above.  At  length,  howevvr,  eair&a 
unctio  was  suppoeed  to  mean  vmctio  oi 
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•nd  men  returned  to  the  original  order  from  a  i 
new  motive.  As  unction  is  still  notoriously  the 
Ust  rite  of  the  dying,  we  need  give  no  proof  of 
ibis;  but  we  may  mention,  as  an  interesting 
illustration,  that  the  clauses  ordering  unction 
and  communion  in  the  first  form  of  the  Admo- 
nitio  Synodalia  (above)  are  in  the  two  later 
inverted  with  a  view  to  this  change.  l*heir 
reading  is,  ^  Propria  mann  communicet,  et  oleo 
lacro  inungat  '*  (Regino,  608,  >512).  The  earliest 
ordo  given  by  Martene  which  follows  this  rule 
is  an  Amiens  Pontifical  cot  600  years  old  (I.  vii. 
4  ord.  27).  It  was  never  adopted  in  the  Church . 
of  England.  An  early  example  occurs  in  the 
life  of  St.  Hildegund  of  the  I2th  century,  "  Cor- 
pore  Dominico  sibi  dato,  sancto  eam  inungi  fecit 
oleo"(rtto,  V.  30;  BoUand.  Apr.  20). 

It  has  been  common  both  in  the  East  and  West 
for  more  than  one  priest  to  be^  present  at  this 
rite ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Greeks 
or  Orientals  observed  such  a  custom  before  the 
9th  century.  See  Leo  AUatius,  (fe  Consensu 
utriusque  Eccksiaey  iii.  16,  §  15;  Arcudius,  de 
Concord.  Eccl,  Ooc,  et  Or,  iv.  3).  In  the  West, 
however,  examples  occur  from  an  early  period. 
E^.  St.  Clotilda,  554,  was  **  secundum  Aposto- 
lum  inuncta  sacerdotibus  **  {Acta  Chrotildis,  iii. 
§  19,  Boll.  June  3).  Several  were  pre^^ent  at  the 
unction  of  St.  Hunegund,  a.d.  690  {Vita,  iii.  20, 
Boll.  Aug.  25).  Theodulf  requires  three  («.«.). 
Jn  850  the  synod  of  Ticino  ordered  that  **  the 
presbjrter  of  the  place  .  .  .  should  invite  the 
neighbouring  presbyters  also"  (Syn.  Regiatic 
.can.  8) ;  and  traces  of  the  custom  are  found  in 
some  of  the  ancient  ofHces  (Mart.  u.s.  Ord.  18, 
'^unus  ex  sacerdotibus";  Ord.  14,  **8inguli 
sacerdotes  "). 

The  Greeks  in  the  8th  century  made  only 
three  crosses  with  the  oil  which  they  **  poured 
out  of  the  ampulla  crosswise  on  the  head 
and  dress  and  whole  body  of  the  sick  man " 
(Theodulf,  u.s.).  The  French  bishop  who  tells 
us  this  also  informs  us  that  the  Latin  practice 
was  to  anoint  the  eyebrows,  ears,  nostrils,  lips, 
the  back  of  the  hands,  the  feet,  throat,  breast, 
neck,  shoulder-blades,  navel,  or  the  seat  of  pain 
(ib.y.  The  same  details  are  given  in  an  old 
English  pontifical  of  about  a.d  800  {MS.  Oemmet, 
Mart.  Ik  8,  Ord.  1),  and  in  that  of  Prudentius  of 
Troyes,  850  (Ord.  3) ;  only  the  former  omits  the 
throat,  the  latter  the  breast.  A  cross  was  made 
with  the  oil  on  every  part. 

We  need  hardly  mention  that  a  public  peni- 
tent could  not  be  anointed  in  sickness  until  be 
had  been  **  reconciled  bv  the  communion  of  the 
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body  and  blood  of  Christ "  (Cone  Regiatic  can. 
8). 

On  Maundy  Thursday,  while  the  other  oils 
were  provided  beforehand  by  the  clergy,  offer- 
ings of  oil  for  the  sick  were  brought  by  the 
people,  who  probably,  as  we  infer  from  their  use 
of  it,  took  much  of  it  home  with  them  after  it 
had  been  blessed.  The  earliest  Ordo  Romanus, 
about  730,  says,  ^  Benedicitur  oleum  quod  popu- 
]qs  ofTert "  (§  30,  iftu.  ItcU.  ii.  20).  The  Gela- 
sian  Sacramentary  has  "  Benedict ioolei  ad  popu- 
lum "  {JAtutg.  Rom.  Vet.  Murat.  i.  555).  The 
Gregorian :  ^  Ampullae  quas  offerunt  populi " 
{Aid.  ii.  55). 

On  soTn»  points  connected  with  this  subject 
we  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  consulting  Roman 
Tatholic  anthon,  as  they  draw  no  clear  line 
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between  the  primitive  use  of  oil  with  prayer 
and  the  medieval  priestly  rite ;  but  we .  may 
mention  Edm.  Martene,  De  Ant.  Ecd,  Sit.  lib.  i. 
c  7  in  several  editions ;  Jo.  Launoius,  de  Sacram. 
Vhctionis  Infirmonuny  Par.  1673 ;  J.  C.  Trom* 
bellius,  Tract,  de  Sacram.  Extr.  Vnct.  Bonon. 
1776 ;  and  on  the  other  side,  Jo.  Dallaeus,  d$ 
Extrema,  vt  vooanty  Unctume^  Geiiev.  16591 

(6)  For  the  Unction  of  King;*,  see  Coronation, 
p.  466  ;  for  the  Unction  in  Ordination  see  Ordi« 
NATION,  p.  1512  (T. 

II.  Unction  op  Things. — Pseudo-Dionysius, 
perhaps  about  520,  tells  us  that  altars   were 
consecrated  by  the  affusion  of  fivpov  {Ifier.  Eccl, 
iv.  iii.  12).     An  Armenian  Catholicus  of  the  8th 
century  says  of  the  chrism,  '*The  priest  ought 
to  receive  thiii  oil  from  the  bishops,  and  with  it 
anoint  altai's,  temples  and  churches'*  (Joannis 
can.  9 ;  Mai,  Nota  Coll.  Script,  x.  ii.  304).     The 
Coptic  priest  signs  the  new  paten,  chalice,  and 
spoon,  and  the  black  corporal  as  well  as  the 
altar  itself  with   chrism   when  he  consecrates 
them.     See  the  Benedictions  in  Renaud.  Litwy. 
Or'eni.  i.  54,  55.     In  the  Syrian  rite  an  altar  is 
consecrated   by  a  bishop  only,  who  *' signs  the 
slab  by  anointing  it  with  chrism  in  which  he 
dips  his  thumb,  drawing  it  over  the  same  linef  - 
which  he  had  before  described  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  and  that  he  does  thrice,  reciting  mean- 
while versicles  from  the  psalms,  hymns,  and 
responsories."      After    which    he   says,   **This 
altir  set  before  us  hath  been  signed,  anointed, 
and  sealed  in  the  Name,"  &c.  {^id.  ii.  57).     The 
practice  has  descended  to  the  modfrn  Greeks, 
whose  office  directs  the  bishop  at  the  dedication 
of  a  church  to  pour  fi6pov  on   the ,  slab,  and 
cross  it  thrice  with  the  same,  and  then  beginning 
at  the  crosses  to  anoint  the  whole  upper  surface. 
The  pillars  and  sides  of  the  altar  are  then  thrice 
crossed  with  chrism.     A   cross  is   also   made 
with  it  on  every  column   and  pilaster  in  the 
church  (Goar.  Euch.  837-8).      The  chrism  is 
also  used  at  the  consecration  of  Antimensia  be- 
fore as  well  as  after  being  mixed  with  relics 
and  ceromastic  {ibid,  648).      We  hear  of  the 
same  use  of  oil  in  the  West  from  the  latter  part 
of  the  5th  century  downward,   if   indeed  the 
Homily    on    the   4th    Sunday    after    Pentecost 
ascribed  to  Eusebius  Emissenus  be  really  written 
by  Faustus  of  Rhegiuio,   who  is  said   to  have 
assumed  that  name,  a.d.  472 ;  for  there  we  read, 
"By  oil  a  church  is  hallowed  "  {Horn.  Euseb.  E. 
151 ;  Par.  1554).      The  council  of  Agde,  506, 
says,  ^*  It  is  decreed  that  altars  be  hallowed  not 
only  by  the  unction  of  chrism,  but  also  by  a 
sacerdotal  {i.e.  episcopal)  benediction  "  (can.  14). 
The  council  of  Epaone,  517:  "Altaria  nisi  la- 
pidea  chrismatis   nnguine  non  sacrentur  "  (can. 
26).     Yet   the  Prankish  missal,  of  about  560, 
onlv  orders  a  sprinkling  with  wine  and  water, 
mixed  {Lit.  Bom.    Vet.  Murat.   ii.   677).     The 
canon  of  Epaone  was  adopted  by  Egbert  of  York, 
A.D.  732-766  (can.  51 ;  Hard.  Cono.  iii.  1966). 
The  rite  is  not,   however,   mentioned    by   the 
council  of  Cealchythe.  816,  when  it  prescribes 
the  mode  of  dedicating  a  church.      In   Spain, 
Isidore  of  Seville,  about  630,  says,   "  Ad  epi- 
scopnm  pertinet  ba^ilicaram  consecratio,  nnctio 
altaris,  confectio  chrismatis  "  {Ad  Leudef.  §  10). 
It  was  thought  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  the 
altar  in  imitation  of  Jacob  (Gen.   xxviii.   18, 
zxzT.  14)l    The  council  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  is 
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8')6,  aft<»r  citing  his  action,  Mja,  <*The  CliH»- 
tian  religion,  taking  example  from  the  ancient 
tradition  of  the  fathers,  .  .  .  erects  altars,  and 
ponrs  oil  on  them,  and  anoints  th<>n  with  the 
mo«t  holy  chrism,  and  from  the  acts  and  tows 
of  the  aforesaid  Jacob  singK  a  melody  to  Christ " 
(lib.  iii.  cap.  23).  Compare  Rabanns  Mannis 
de  ItuHL  Cleric,  ii.  45,  and  Walafr.  Strabo,  de 
Jieb,  Eocl,  9*  This  notion  is  preserred  in  the 
old  English  pontificals.  See  Reraigius  of 
Aaxerre  (</«  Dedic.  Eockt,  6)  on  the  question, 
^Quid  signetnr  in  raria  Unctione  Altaris?  **  Afler 
the  unction  of  the  altarv  the  b»hop  going  round 
the  chorch  signs  the  walb  with  chrism,  using 
his  thumb  {Pontif.  Egberti  Ebor.  in  Martene,  (& 
Ant  Ecd,  Rit,  ti.  IS,  Ord.  2).  Comp.  the 
English  pontifical  presenred  at  Jumidges  {ibid, 
Ord.  3),  that  of  DunsUa  (Ord.  4%  and  the  Qalli- 
can  Pontificals  of  Rheims,  Nojon  (Ordd.  5, 6),  &c. 
Egbert  gtTes  a  form  for  consecrating  a  paten  and 
chalice  with  unction  (Mart,  il  s.,  but  at  length  in 
the  Surtees  Society's  edition,  p.  47.  Comp.  Mart. 
Ordd.  1,  3, 4,  &c.).  The  blesi^tng  of  the  chalice 
follows,  and  here  Dunstan  only  of  those  whom 
we  hare  cited  orders  it  to'  be  anointed.  Bells 
wera  also  anointed  with  chrism  when  blessed 
'   (Surt.  Soc.  118 ;  Mart,  ha  Ord.  3). 

[W.  E.  S.] 
tJKIVEBSITTES.    [Soroolb.] 

tTNLEAYGNED  BBEAD.    [Elembntb.] 

UBBANU8  (1),  Jan.  24,  one  of  three  children 
martyred  with  Baby  las  at  Antioch  under  Decius 
{^MarU  Usuard. ;  Mart.  Rotiu). 

(S)  Apr.  16.  [SARAOOfiBA,  MaRTTBS  of.] 
(8)  May  25,  pope,  mnrtyr,  commemorated  at 
Rome  on  the  Via  Kumentana,  in  the  cemetery 
of  Praetextatus  {Mart,  Bed.,  (Jsuard.,  Adon., 
J/ieron.<f  Vet,  Ram,,  Rom,,  Wand.;  Boll.  Acta 
SS.  Mai.  tL  11),  commemorated  on  this  day  in 
the  Gregorian  Sacraroentary,  which  mentions 
him  in  the  collect. 

(4)  July  2,  martyr,  one  of  the  companions  of 
Aristo  in  Campania  {Mart.  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Vet. 
Rom,f  Ron,"), 

(5)  Sept.  5,  martyr  with  Theodoras,  Medim- 
nus,  and  eighty  priesta  and  deacons  nnder  Vaiens 
{Menol.  Oraec  Sirlet. ;  Mart.  Rom.). 

(6)  Oct.  81,  commemorated  with  Stadhys  and 
Amplias,  disciples  of  the  apostles  (Basil.  MenoL ; 
Menol.  Or. ;  Mart.  Rom.).  [C.  H.] 

UBOEOLA  -US.  A  pitcher  for  containing 
water  for  ritual  nee  in  the  Eucharistic  serrioe, 
whether  for  washing  the  miniatranta'  hsnds,  or 
for  cleansing  the  reaaeU.  In  the  ordination  of 
acolythes  the  delivery  of  an  ''urceolus"  formed 
part  of  the  ceremonial :  **  accipient  nrceolum  in 
quo  datur  els  potestas  infundendi  aquam  in  cali- 
cem  dominicum*'  (Steph.  Eduens.  lib.  de  Saor. 
Altaris).  In  Lanfrsnca  Epistles  we  find  ''raa 
auperius  unde  lavandis  manibus  aqua  infunditur  " 
{Cantuar.  Ep.  13).  [E.  V.] 

URGEL,  (X)IJKOIL  OF  (Urgeixbkbe 
Concilium),  a.d.  799,  where  Felix,  bishop  of  that 
see,  was  condemned  by  the  French  bishops  sent 
»y  Charlemagne  to  sit  in  judgment  on  him 
^ansi,  ziii..i03d).  [£.  S.  Ff.] 

TTBSAOIVS»  Atig.  15,  oonfesaor  at  Nicaea 


nnder   Licinlus    (Jforf.,    Usuard.,  Adon.,  r«t 
Rom,).     '  [C.  H.] 

UB8ICINU8  (Ubmhus)  (1),  June  19,  martyr 
at  Rarenna  {Mart,  Usuard.,  Ad<m^  Vet,  £^, 
Rom.), 

(%)  Nov.  9,  bishop  of  Bourges,  confessor  {MarL 
Usuard.,  Flor.,  Adon.,  Rom,).  [C.  H.] 

tJBSICIUS,  Aug.  15,  tribune  of  lUyricum, 
martyr  under  Mazimian  (Basil.  Jtfinio^);  Auf, 
14  (Menol,  Graec  Strict. ;  Mart  Rom.), 

[C.  H.] 

URSMARUS,  bbhop,  confessor;  commemo- 
rated in  the  monastery  of  Lobbes,  Apr.  19  {Mart 
Usuard.;  Mart.  Rom.);  Apr.  18  (Boll.  Acta  SS, 
Apr.  ii.  557).      .  [C.  H.] 

URSULA,  Oct.  21,  martyr  with  elevea 
thousand  virgins  at  Cologne  {Mart.  Rom.);  th« 
virgins  without  Ursula  in  some  MSS.  of  Beds 
and  in  Wandalbert.  [C.  H.] 

UB8US,  Sept.  30,  commemorated  at  Solo- 
thum  or  Solenre  with  Victor,  martyrs  of  the 
Theban  legion  {Mart.  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Rom.), 

[C.IL] 

USTAZADES,  Apr.  21,  martyr  in  Persis 
{Mart,  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Vet  Rom,^  Rom,), 

[CH.] 

USURY.  In  the  early  church,  the  austere 
morality  inculcated  by  its  teachers  and  the  com- 
parative- seclusion  of  its  members  horn  inter- 
course with  the  world  and  participation  in  the 
more  equivocal  methods  of  acquiring  wealth, 
combined  to  cause  the  calling  of  the  usurer,  and 
even  the  occasional  lending  of  mikkej  for  pwyoses 
of  gain  (whether  to  fellow  Christians  or  to 
strangers),  alike  to  be  regarded  as  unlawfal 
Such  procedure,  whether  systematic  or  excep- 
tional, was  accordingly  altogether  condemned; 
passages  such  as  Ezod.  xxii.  24 ;  Levii.  xxv.  36, 
37 ;  Deut.  xxiiL  20,  21 ;  Neh.  v.  7,  10,  11 ;  Ps. 
xiv.  4,  5;  liv.  12;  St.  Luke,  vL  34,  35;  &c^ 
being  regarded  as  decisive  of  the  Scripttuai 
teaching  on  the  subject.  This  view  continoeii, 
for  the  most  part,  to  prevail  long  after  the  8tk 
century.  The  schoolmen  unanimonaly  raised 
their  voice  against  usury  in  any  form  (Bonavea* 
tnra,  ad  Sent.  iv.  xv.  2,  art.  2,  quaest.  1,  4; 
Aquinas,  Annma,  II.  ii.  78,  art.  1).  The  passase 
in  the  New  Testament  (Luke  xix.  S3)  which 
appears  to  countenance  the  practice  was  explained 
away  by  Aquinas  by  supposing  that  money  si 
referred  to  in  this  parable  is  to  be  understood 
only  in  a  metaphorical  and  spiritual  sense.  The 
Reformers  (Luther,  Melimchthon,  kc)  also  held 
that  the  teaching  of  the  Mosaic  law  left  nodocfct 
ae  to  the  obligations  of  Christians  in  this  mattef. 

The  practice  of  usury  under  the  Empire  <^re<l 
L«.*wever  peculiar  temptations  to  the  derfy,  fiva 
the  fact  that  it  required  no  previoua  aequaiatasfe 
with  any  craft  and  but  little  knowledge  of  tt/m- 
mercial  aflUrs.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  liable 
to  abuse  which  involved  great  moral  wrong :  tiie 
legal  rate  of  interest  was  fixed  at  twelve  ptf 
eentw— *'  usura  centesima,*'  * — but  in  the  time  d 


»  /.e.  one  per  cent,  per  moath.  Tbla  lav  ««  k* 
enacted  by  OonstantJne  only  a  month  befiore  tke  eeoadi 
of  Nicaea,  a  fiikct  wbl«b,  as  Professor  Funk  clMnfS. 
shews  that  the  prohibition  of  the  diordi  ocniM  have  bet 
but  very  partial  effect  (CM.  Uteod.  I.  U.  S3;  Faaib 
Getck.  da  KirchUehen  3S!tnttmbokt,]f>.  9> 
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Chr^sostom  there  were  manj  who  demanded 
as  much  a^  fifly.  He  denounces  this  as  fccura 
ydyji  rdxty,  K<d  obHh  rciis  ^EWiiywu  yofiois  ytvo- 
fiuTu4yaj — **  a  new  rate  of  interest  unauthorised 
even  by  the  laws  of  the  pagans/*  and  yet,  he 
says,  the  usurer  will  exact  it  from  a  poor  man 
who  has  a  wife  and  children  and  gets  his  liviU); 
by  thrashing  corn  or  treading  the  wine-press  (in 
Matt  Horn.  11.;  Migne,  Patrol.  Graec.  lyiii. 
688). 

Apollonius  (Euseb.  E.  H.  v.  18)  enumerates 
the  lending  of  m*ney  at  interest  as  one  among 
other  unlawful  practices  indulged  in  by  the 
teachers  of  the  Cataphrygians.  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  (^Strom.  ii.  18)  says,  "the  law"  (i.c.  the 
Mosaic  law)  "forbids  thee  to  lend  money  at 
interest  to  thy  brother;"  and  he  interprets 
**  brother"  as  including  ts  &v  dfA6<(>v\os  ft 
Sfxoyywfjuoy  re  ical  rod  ainov  \6yov  KtKotyotyriKOfs 
(Migne,  ib.  viii.  171).  Tertullian  quotes  Ezekiel 
(xviii.  8),  and  says  that  the  prohibition  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  ratified  by  that  of  the  New 
(adv.  Marckm.  iv.  17).  Cyprian  (^Testim.  iii. 
48)  cites  the  same  piissage,  and  also  Ps.  xiv. 
and  Deut.  xxiti.  20.  Commodianus  {Instnict, 
ode.  Oent.  DeoSj  c.  65)  declares  that  the  alms 
of  the  usurer  find  no  favour  in  God's  sight, 
even  though  he  bestow  in  charity  twice  the 
amount  that  the  legal  rate  of  interest  would 
enable  him  to  give, — "  duplicem  centesima  num- 
mum  "  (Migne,  v.  25l).  Lactantius  {Div.  Inst, 
vi,  18)  elasses  it  as  one  of  the  "  mandata  Dei " 
that  no  man  shall  receive  interest  for  mopey  lent 
to  another  who  is  in  necessity,  othei*wlse,  he 
sars,  the  kindly  act  loses  its  value,  and  the  lender 
is  as  one  who  profits  by  his  neighbour's  trouble, 
''-^'qnod  qui  facit  insidiatur  quomodo,  ut  ex 
altcriua  necessitate  praedetur  "  {ih.  vi.  699). 

But  while  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  in  the  practice  of  the  austere  morality  in- 
culcated by  the  early  church  these  views  found 
corresponding  observance  among  a  certain  mino- 
rity, the  evidence  plainly  shews  that  they  were 
frequently  disregarded.  If,  for  example,  we  accept 
the  account  given  by  Hippolytus  of  Callistus,  both 
Callistus  and  his  Christian  master  Carpophorus 
pursued  the  calling  of  money-lenders  (Bunsen, 
AncU.  Ante-Nkaeay  i.  371).  Cyprian,  in  his  trea- 
ti»e  de  Lapsis  (c.  6),  complains  that  many  bishops 
among  the  "  Lapsi,*'  neglecting  their  divine 
office,  "divina  procuratione  contcmpta,"  had 
turned  their  attention  to  worldly  gain,  and  were 
wandering  about  in  other  provinces,  attending 
markets  for  the  sake  of  lucre  and  increasing  their 
capital  by  lending  it  out  at  compound  interest, — 
**  negotiationis  quaestuosae  nundinas  aucu- 
parl  ....  usuris  multiplicantibus  foenus 
auger«  "  (Migne,  iv.  183). 

It  is  supposed  by  llefele  (BeitrHge,  i.  38)  that 
we  may  infer  from  this  that  there  existed  in 
Cyprian's  time  no  formal  declaration  from  the 
church  on  the  lawfulness  of  the  practice.  It 
appears,  however,  more  reasooable  to  conclude 
that  the  above  bishops  had  repudiated  all  further 
ecclesiastical  control.  The  first  canonical  deci- 
sion of  which  we  have  evidence  relating  to  the 
subject  is  that  of  the  council  of  Aries  (a.d.  314), 
which  directs  that  all  priests  practising  usury 
are  to  be  debarred  from  communion, — **  eos  juxta 
formam  divinitus  datam  a  communione  abstineri " 
(Mansi,  Cane.  ii.  472).  At  the  council  of  Lao- 
dloea  (?  ann.  320)  it  was  dacreedi  **  Non  oportere 
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hominem  sacratum  foenerari,  et  usuras,  et  quas 
dicuntur  sesquialteras**  accipere"  (»&.  ii.  564). 
This  canon  was  re-enacted  with  yet  greater 
stringency  at  the  council  of  Nicaea,  when  it  was 
decreed  that  whoever  of  the  clergy  should  be 
found  indulging  in  the  practice  in  his  dealings 
with  another  or  demanding  **  sesquialterae,*' 
should  be  deposed  from  his  office  and  excommu* 
nicated :  '*  si  quis  inventus  post  statutum  usuras 
ex  mutuo  (^k  fieraxfip^fw^)  snmere,  vel  earn 
rem  aliter  persequi,  vel  sesquialteras  exigere, 
Tel  aliquid  aliud  excogitare  turpis  quaestus 
gratia,  e  clero  deponatur  et  sit  alienus  a  canone  " 
(Mansi,  ii.  675 ;  ib.  iv.  413).  The  forty-fourth  of 
the  Apostolical  Canons  similarly  requires  that 
any  **  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon "  who  demands 
interest  from  a  debtor  shall  be  depriTsd  of  his 
otiice  (Cotelerius,  i.  448). 

Although  the  conditions  of  the  mercantile 
community  in  the  East  and  the  West  difiered 
materially  in  some  respects,  the  fathers  of  the 
two  churches  are  equally  explicit  and  systematic 
in  their  condemnation  of  the  practice  of  usury. 
Among  those  belonging  to  the  Greek  church  we 
find  Athanasius  (Hxpos.  in  Pa.  xiv.) ;  Basil  the 
Great  (/Twi.  in  Ps.  xiv.),  Gregory  of  Nazianzum 
(Orat  xvi.   m    Patrem  tacenteni^  Gregory   of 
Nyssa  (jOrat.  cont.  (Tsuranos),  Cyril  of  Jerusafem 
(Catech.   iv.   c.  37),   Epiphanius  (adv.   Haeres. 
EpHoij.  c.  24),  Chrysostom  (Horn.  xli.  in  Genes.\ 
and  Theodoret  ( /h^^rpr.  in  Pa.  xiv.  5,  and  liv.  11). 
Among   those  belonging   to  the  Latin  church, 
Hilary  of  Poitiers  (in  Ps.  xiv.),  Ambrose  {cle 
Tubia  liber  unu8%  Jerome  (in   Ezeoh.  vi.    18), 
Augustine  (de  Baptiamo  contr.  Don'iiistaSf  iv.  19), 
Leo  the  Great  (Epist.  iii.  4),  and  Cassiodorus  {in 
Ps.  xiv.  10).    Among  these  writers  some  evince 
less   disposition  to   appeal  exclusively   to  the 
Mosaic  law ;  Basil,  for  example,  cites  Luke  vi. 
34,  35 ;  Chrysostom,  Matth.  v.  42 ;  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  the  fate  of  the  unmerciful  servant  in  the 
parable  (Matth.  xviii.  23-35),  and  the  fifth  peti- 
tion in  the  Lord's   Prayer.     Ambrose,   whose 
treatise  de  Tubia  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  con- 
demnation of  usury,   quotes  the  sentiment   of 
Cato,-r-".  fenerare  est   hominem  occidere,"   and 
inveighs  strongly  against  the  cruelty  Involved 
in  the  practice.     "The  borrower,"  he  says  to 
the  usurers,  "  asks  of  you  medicine,  and  you  give 
him  poison ;  bread,  and  you  proffer  him  a  sword ; 
liberty,  and  you  condemn  him  to  slavery  I "  Re- 
ferring to  the  technical  term  "  centesima,"  he 
asks  whether  it  might  not  better  serve  to  recall 
to  our  recollection  Him  who  came  to  seek  the 
hundredth  lost  sheep?  (Miene,  xiv.  591-622). 
Christ,  he  says,  came  to  fulfil  the  law,  not  to 
destroy  it,  consequently  the  Mosaic  prohibition 
is  still  in  force.     Leo  the  Great,  in  his  letter  to 
the  bishops  of  Campania  and  Picenum,  implies 
that  the  clergy  sometimes  evaded  the  prohibition 
by  lending  their  money  in  the  name  of  another, 
and  declares  this  to  be  equally  forbidden.     He 
laments  that  even  laymen,  who  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered Christians,  should  practise  the  usurer's 
calling, — "  quod  et  in  laicos  cadere,  qui  Christia- 
nos  se  dici  cupiunt,  condolemus "  (Epist,   5 ; 
Migne,  liv.  615).      Chrysostom   refers   to  the 
lejjislation  which  forbade  senators  (robs  .... 
€15  r^y  fieydKriy  rtXovyras  i3oi/A.V»  ^»'  o^kKrirov 
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KoAtfuo'i)  to  take  intenst  for  loans,  and  contrasta 
the  usurer's  craft  with  that  of  the  husbandman, 
the  grazier,  or  the  artisan,  affirming  that  his 
gain  is  a  harrest  reaped  without  the  aid  of  soil, 
plough  or  rain  (m  Matt,  Hom.  Kii.;  Higne, 
Fatroi.  Oraec.  IriiL  557). 

The  conditions  of  modem  society  and  commer- 
cial life  have  involved  such  a  rerolntion  in  the 
conceptions  respecting  the  employment  of  capital, 
that  the  arguments  whereby  it  was  sought  to 
justify  the  Mosaic  condemnation  of  usury  now 
appear  scarcely  intelligible.  It  was  objected 
toat  usury  was  an  infringement  of  equal  dealing, 
because  more  was  given  by  the  borrower  than 
he  received, — ^that  it  was  ruinous  to  many,  while 
serviceable  to  but  few, — ^that  it  was  oppre»»ion 
of  the  poor  man  under  the  guise  of  rendering 
him  a  service  (Augu&t.  m  Ps.  zxxvi.  Serm.  3 ; 
Ambrose,  d!s  Ojjk.  iii.  3;  Chrysost.  m  Matth. 
Hom.  56).  When  it  was  asked,  as  an  extreme 
case,  whether  the  man  who  lent  a  bushel  of  corn 
to  his  neighbour,  from  which  the  latter  reaped 
tenfold,  might  not  justly  claim  to  share  equally 
iu  the  gain,  Jerome  replied  by  citing  Gal.  vi.  7, 
and  by  a  quibble  worthy  only  of  a  professed  dia- 
lectician (ad  ExecK,  vL  18 ;  0//tfu,  ed.  Migne, 
vi.  176).  This  excess  of  stringency  produced  its 
natural  results  and  evasion  was  frequently  re- 
sorted to.  Ambrose  (de  Tdbla,  c.  14)  states  that 
it  was  a  common  practice  for  those  who  lent 
money  (especially  the  wealthy)  to  receive  the 
interest  in  the  form  of  goods. 

The  canons  of  later  councils  differ  materially 
in  relation  to  this  subject,  and  indicate  a  distinct 
tendency  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  Nicaean 
iuterdict.  That  of  the  council  of  Carthage  of  the 
yt^ar  348  enforces  the  original  prohibition,  but 
Vithout  the  penalty,  and  grounds  the  veto  on 
both  Old  and  New  Testament  authority,  ^<nemo 
contra  prophetas,  nemo  contra  evungelia  facit 
sine  periculo  "  (l^Iansi,  iii.  158).  The  language, 
however,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  council 
of  Carthage  of  the  year  419,serve8  to  suggest  that, 
in  the  interval,  the  lower  clergy  had  occasionally 
been  found  having  recourse  to  the  torbidden 
practice,  for  the  general  terms  of  the  earlier 
canon,  '^ut  non  liceat  clericis  fenerari,"  are 
enforced  with  greater  particularity  in  the  latter, 
**Nec  omnino  cuyjuam  clericO'Wn  liceat  de 
qualibet  re  foenus  accipere"  (Mansi,  iv.  423). 
This  supposition  is  supported  by  the  language  of 
the  council  of  .Orleans  (A.D.  538),  which  appears 
to  imply  that  deacons  were  not  prohibited  from 
leading  money  at  interest,  **  £t  clericus  a  dia- 
couatu,  et  supra,  pecuniam  non  commodet  ad 
nsuras"  (i&.  ix.  18).  Similarly,  at  the  second 
council  of  TruUanum  (a.d.  692)  a  like  liberty 
would  appear  to  have  been  recognised  among 
the  lower  clergy  (Hardouin,  iii.  1663).  While, 
again,  the  Nicaean  canon  requires  the  immediate 
deposition  of  the  ecclesiastic  found  guilty  of  the 
practice,  the  Apostolical  canon  enjoins  that  such 
•  deposition  is  to  take  place  onlyatter  he  has  been 
admonished  and  has  disregarded  the  admoni- 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  the  second  council  of 
Aries  (a.d.  4.^2),  we  find  that  such  an  offence 
on  the  part  of  an  ecclesiastic  was  required  to  be 
punished  not  only  by  de}K>sition  but  also  by 
'  excommunication,  'Mepositus  a  communione 
alienus  fiat  *'  (Mansi,  vii.  880). 

Oenerally  speaking,  the  evidence  points  to  the 
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oonclusion  that  the  church  imposed  no  penalty 
on  the  layman.  St.  Basil  (Ep^'at.  clxxxviii.  can. 
12),  say»  that  a  usurer  may  even  be  admitted  to 
orders,  provided  he  gives  his  acquired  wealth  to 
the  poor  and  abstains  for  the  future  from  the 
pursuit  of  gain  (Migne,  Fatroi.  Graea.  xxxii 
275).  Gregory  of  Nys^a  says  that  usury,  unlike 
thefl,  the  desecration  of  tombs,  and  sacrilege 
{Upo<rv\ld)y  is  allowed  to  paas  unpunish^, 
although  among  the  things  forbidden  by  Scrip- 
ture, nor  is  a  candidate  at  ordmation  ever  asked 
whether  or  no  he  has  been  guilty  of  the  practice* 
(Migne,  ib.  xlv.  233).  A  letter  of  SiJonius 
ApolJinaris  (Epist.  vi.  24)  telating  an  experience 
of  his  friend  Maximus,  appears  to  imply  that  so 
blame  attached  to  lending  money  at  the  legal 
rate  of  interest,  and  that  even  a  bishop  might 
be  a  creditor  on  those  terms.  We  find  also 
Desideratus,  bishop  of  Verdun,  when  applying 
for  a  loan  to  king  Theodebert,  for  the  relief  of 
his  impoverished  diocese,  promising  repayment, 
^'cum  usuris  legitimis,**  an  expression  which 
would  seem  to  imply  that  in  the  Gallican  church 
usury  was  recognised  as  lawful  under  certain 
conditions  (Greg.  Tur.  Hist  fhmc.  iii.  34)w  So 
again  a  letter  {EpUt  ix.  38)  of  Gregory  the 
Great  seems  to  shew  that  he  did  not  regard  the  *■ 
payment  of  interest  for  money  advanced  by  one 
layman  to  another  as  unlawful.  But,  cm  tha 
other  hand,  we  find  in  what  is  known  as  arth* 
bishop  Theodore's  Penitential  (circ  a.d.  690) 
what  appears  to  be  a  general  law  on  the  subject, 
enjoining  **Si  quis  usuras  undecnnqne  exegerit 
.  .  .  tres  annos  in  pane  et  aqua  "  (c  xxv.  3) ;  a 
penance  again  enjoined  in  the  Penitential  of 
Egbert  of  York  (c.  ii.  30).  In  like  manner,  the 
leg:ttes,  George  and  Theophylact,  in  reporting 
their  proceedings  in  £njiland  to  pope  Adrian  L 
(A.D.  787),  state  that  they  have  prr>hibited 
'*  usurers,*'  and  cite  the  authority  of  the  Psalmist 
and  St.  Augustine (Uaddan  and  Stubbs,  Cnc  iii 
457).  The  councils  of  Mayence,  Rheima,  and 
Chalons,  in  the  year  813,  and  that  of  Aachen  in 
the  year  816,  seem  to  have  laid  doi^ii  the  >as9e 
prohibition  as  binding  both  on  the  clergy  and 
the  laity  (Hardouin,  Conciv.  1011,  1020,  1033, 
1100). 

Muratori,  in  his  dissertation  on  the  subjed 
(^Anti-jhUdj  vol.  i.),  observes  that "  we  do  not 
know  exactly  how  commerce  was  transacted  in 
the  five  preceding  centuries,"  and  consequently 
are  ignorant  as  to  the  terms  on  which  loans  cf 
money  were  effected.  A  later  period  shews  us, 
to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Pearson,  ''the  xnond 
guides  of  society,  on  the  one  hand,  endeavouring 
to  enforce  a  law  which  was,  without  abatement, 
the  law  prescribed  originally  for  the  Hebrews  in 
Palestine;  while,  on  the  other,  foreign  wars 
foreign  commerce,  and  the  perfectly  unequal 
division  of  land,  were  introducing  ent4rely  new 
conditions  of  life,  which  could  not  be  satisfied  by 
the  provisions  designed  for  a  nation  living  under 
totally  different  circumstances"  {l%fiivs  <m 
Uswry,  p.  16).  See  also  Funk,  (7«sc4.  d»  Jlvv:A- 
lichen  Zinsverbotes^  Tiibingen,  1876. 

[J.  a  M.] 


'  A  canon  of  tbe  council  of  Agde  (ajx  ftM) :  **i 
ilotisjlos  nunquam  ordiDaados,  Heut  nee  MvrsnBi 
etc.,  prot>abl7  points  to  a  distlnctloQ  drswa  hf  ti» 
church  betureen  tbe  professtonsl  osum  and  thoic  whi 
only  oocaslonallj-  praciisea  usuiy  (Maosl,  vliL  &M> 
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VACANCY.  The  roidance  of  a  tee  by  a 
biehop's  death  was  often  the  occasion  of  abuse 
and  outrage,  which  the  church  in  yarious  parts 
made  successive  and  (it  may  be  added)  not 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  restrain. 

There  are  three  factors  which  must  be  kept  dis- 
tinct in  any  discussion  about  the  property  of  a 
yacant  benetice,  bishopric  or  other.  There  is  (1) 
the  property  of  the  deceased  (spolia) ;  (2)  the 
rerenue  of  the  benefice  in  the  interval  (deportus) 
and  (3)  the  income  at  the  beginniDg — ^a  year  or 
half  a  year — of  the  new  incumbency  (annata). 

The  twenty-eighth  canon  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  a.d.  451,  stands  thus:  "That  it  is 
not  lawful  for  clergymen  after  the  death  of  their 
bishop  to  seize  what  belongs  to  him,  as  has  been 
forbidden  by  the  canons  of  old  time  "  (sc  Ccan, 
Apost.  40  ;  Can,  Antioch.  24).  A  reference  to  the 
Antiochene  canon  here  quoted  shews  that  it  is 
the  prifoate  property  of  the  bishop,  and  not  the 
estate  of  the  see  which  the  canon  was  designed 
to  protect. 

A  canon  such  as  the  following  shews  what 
lometimes  toolc  place  on  the  voidance  of  a  see. 
^  This  also  is  determined,  that  on  a  bishop's  being 
summoned  from  this  world  at  the  Lord's  bidding, 
clerics  keep  rapacious  hands  from  all  furniture 
or  whatever  is  in  the  chnrch  house  or  belongs 
to  the  bishop,  in  books,  valuables  (speciebus), 
utensils,  vessels,  produce,  flocks,  animals  or  all 
property  altogether,  and  plunder  nothing  like 
robbers.'*  {Cone  Vakwtinum  Bispan.  cap.  2,  A.D. 
524). 

By  the  following  chapter  of  the  same  council, 
the  kindred  of  a  bishop  dying  intestate  were 
fcrbidden  to  touch  anything  without  the  sanction 
of  the  metropolitan  or  four  provincial  bishops. 
They  were  required  to  wait  for  the  ordination 
of  his  successor.  The  reason  assigned  is  lest  they 
ahould  touch  some  of  the  official  property,  which 
might  have  got  mixed  with  what  would  descend 
to  his  heirs.  Other  precautions  to  the  same 
effect  are  laid  down  both  in  the  seventh  and 
the  ninth  councils  of  Toledo.  The  Visigothic 
law  (1.  5,  t.  i.  c.  2)  even  directs  that  every  bishop 
should  at  the  commencement  of  his  episcopate 
Terify  the  inventory  made  by  his  predecessor. 

^The  second  council  of  Orleans  (A.D.  538) 
enacted  that  the  bishop  who  came  for  the 
funeral  should  demand  '*praeter  expensam  ne- 
oesaariam  nihil  pretii  pro  fatigatione.*'  The 
same  council  also  provided  that  he  should  call 
the  presbyters  together  and,  going  to  the  bishop's 
residence  {domwn  €cclesicui)j  should  leave  it  when 
inyentoried  (descriptam)  to  the  custody  of  fit 
persons.  So  strict  were  the  directions  after- 
wards issued  by  Gregory  the  Great  that  not 
even  the  cost  of  the  inventory  might  be  taken 
out  of  the  episcopal  property. 

From  a  canon  of  the  Trullan  Council  (c  35) 
it  appears  that  on  the  death  of  a  bishop  his  own 
goods  and  those  of  his  church  were  under  the 
custody  of  the  clergy,  or  in  default  of  that  under 
the  custody  of  the  metropolitan,  who  shall  give 
them  to  the  successor  in  the  see. 

Besides  the  visiting  bishop  or  the  clergy  the 
«i«fadeacoD    is    often    named   as .  ihs   proper 


guardian  of  the  vacant  see.  **  Patrimonio  ecde* 
siae  in  gnbernatione  archidiaconi  ojusdem 
ecdesiae  oonstituto,"  says  {Ep,  7)  pope  Aga- 
petus  (t  586).  The  same  arrangement  is  en- 
joined in  France  by  the  council  of  Paris  in  615 
(can.  7).  For  the  form  of  appointing  a  bishop 
to  take  temporary  charge  of  a  vacant  diocese, 
see  Liber  Dhtmuiy  c.  iii.  tit.  11. 

From  the  seventh  and  eighth  canons  of  the 
same  council  of  Paris  Thomassin  {Diacipivne  d$ 
rSgliaey  pt.  iL  Liv.  iv;  c  25, 4)  draws  the  follow- 
ing oonclusions  as  to  the  state  of  the  church 
under  this  head  at  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
century.  1.  Other  churches  besides  cathedrals 
were  despoiled  at  the  death  of  their  incumbent. 
2.  mshops  and  archdeacons  seized  the  "spoil** 
of  abbeys  and  other  benefices.  3.  This  was  done 
under  specious  pretences,  as  that  all  other 
churches  were  but  offshoots  from  the  cathedral. 
4.  The  "  spoils  "  went  to  the  commonalty  of  the 
clergy  (sc.  the  cathedral  body),  and  not  to  the 
bishop  or  the  archdeacon  in  particular.  5.  The 
council  condemns  the  abuse.  6.  Both  the 
revenues  of  the  vacant  church  and  the  private 
property  of  the  deceased  incumbent  were  de- 
spoiled. 7.  The  spoliation  took  place  under  the 
authority  of  sovereigns,  magistrates,  and  mag- 
nates. 8.  Archdeacons  are  recognised  as  the 
proper  guardians  of  all  the  property  of  the 
vacant  bishopric  and  of  other  vacant  churches. 
9.  The  clergy  are  associaied  with  them  in  this 
charge.  10.  That  these  ancient  outrages,  being 
so  condemned,  lend  no  colour  of  justification  to 
any  pretended  rights  of  spoliation,  which  in  later 
times  haye  been  based  upon  them.  11.  But 
most  important  of  all  (says  Thomassin)  is  this 
deduction  from  the  language  of  the  canons — 
that  temporal  princes  were  not  yet  put  in  pos- 
session 01  the  guardianship  of  the  vacant  sees  or 
abbeys.  Yet  it  must  be  observed  that  Clothaire 
the  Second,  when  confirming  by  an  edict  the 
decrees  of  this  council  of  Paris,  seems  to  reserve 
to  himself  the  right  of  lAiking  certain  donations 
{praieoeptioM9  nostrae)  from  the  goods  of  a 
vacant  see. 

The  lengths  to  which  the  outrage  of  *'  spolia- 
tion "  sometimes  went  may  be  gathered  from  a 
story  told  by  Gregory  of  Tours  (lib.  6,  c  13). 
The  clergy  of  Marseilles  combined  with  the 
governor  against  their  bishop.  The  bishop  was 
arrested,  and  the  clergy  themselves  pillaged  the 
residences  of  the  bishop,  and  mada  a  raid  upon 
his  property,  just  (adds  th;  narrative)  as  if  the 
bishop  were  already  dead.  This  licence,  how- 
ever, must  not  be  supposed  universal,  as  there  is 
a  marked  absence  of  any  allusion  to  it  in  the 
letters  of  Gregory  the  Great  about  the  property 
of  vacant  sees.  The  first  recorded  instance  in 
fiome  is  that  recorded  by  Anastasius  (a.d.  638) 
of  the  pillage  of  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran 
on  the  accession  of  Severinus. 

The  great  point  to  be  established  upon  the 
subject  is  that  in  early  days  the  sovereign  did 
not  pretend  to  have  any  rights  either  upon  the 
property  of  deceased  bishops  or  upon  the  pro- 
ceeds of  vacant  sees.  This  appears  conclusively 
from  two  examples,  also  given  by  Gregory  ii 
Tours  (1.  10,  c.  19).  Giles,  the  bishop  of  KheimSy 
was  deposed  and  exiled.  In  his  chests  large  sums 
of  money  were  found.  The  king  confiscated  that 
portion  of  it  which  had  been  gotten  by  illicit 
means ;  the  rest  was  left.    Again,  Baudin  tb* 
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sizieenth  bishop  of  Toun,  was  enabled  to  di«- 
tribute  amongst  the  poor  a  very  large  sum  of 
money  ("araplias  quim  riginti  millia  aolido- 
rum  '*),  which  his  predecessor  had  left,  and  which 
clearly  had  not  escheated  to  the  crown. 

The  letter  of  Gregory  the  Great  to  the  clergy 
and  people  of  Hortona  (lib.  iii.  Ep.  oS)  is  a  good 
•pecimeu  of  his  action  during  a  vacancy.  **  We 
solemnly  delegate  the  visitation  of  the  destitute 
church  to  our  brother  and  co-bishop,  Bar  bams. 
To  whom  we  hare  given  in  charge  *  nt  nihil  de 
redditu,  ornatn,  ministeriisque  a  quoquam  usur- 
pari  patiatur'.  .  .  .  We  have  given  him  licence 
to  ordun  priests  and  deacons,  if  need  be,'*  6ku 
In  another  case  (Lib.  iv.  Ep,  12)  he  directs  that 
the  bishop-visitor  of  the  church  of  Agrigentum 
should  receive  the  same  income  for  his  services 
as  the  regular  bishop  would  receive.  At  times 
the  arrival  of  the  visitor-bishop  was  the  occasion 
of  a  squabble.  How  pope  Gregory  dealt  with 
such  a  difficulty  may  be  seen  in  his  letter  to 
Leontius,  who  was  made  bishop-visitor  of  Rimini 
(Lib.  iv.  Ep,  42).     [Visitator.] 

In  reply  to  the  claim  that  has  at  times  been 
made  of  the  right  of  the  pope  to  the  ^*  spoil "  of 
a  vacant  see,  Thomassin  quotes  words  of  Gregory 
the  Great  addres^d  to  Constantius,  bishop  of 
Palermo,  who  was  made  visitor  of  the  church  of 
Terracina  (lib.  vii.  Ep.  75) :  ^  Mobile  vero  prae- 
dictae  ecclesiae  facta  subtiliter  volumus  describi 
notitia,  nobisque  transmitti,  ut  ex  hoc  quid  fieri 
debeat,  auctore  Domino,  diaponamus.'*  The 
French  writer  argues  that  Gregory  would  not 
have  considered  at  bis  leisure  how  it  should  be 
disposed  of,  if  it  had  belonged  of  right  to  his 
own  church;  and  he  concludes  that  all  the 
'*  spoil  "of  a  deceased  bishop, and aII  the  revenue 
of  the  i-acancy  belongs  to  the  clergy  in  common, 
and  the  succeeding  bishop,  whilst  ecclesia^itical 
superiors  and  worldly  magnates  can  pretend  to 
no  other  glory  than  that  of  giving  protection  to 
the  canons  and  liberties  of  the  church.  Bishops 
lost  neither  spdia  nor  Beportus  nor  annatae ;  and 
bishops  in  their  turn  preserved  the  deporius  of 
vacant  parochial  cures,  handing  them  faithfully 
to  the  new  incumbents  {Disciplme  de  VEglise^ 
pt.  iL  Liv.  iv.  c  26). 

That  portion  of  the  episcopal  revenue  which 
fell  to  the  crown  during  a  vacancy  was  known 
by  the  name  of  regalia  (Ducange,  s,  v.)*  W^hen 
the  bishop  was  dead,  it  was  said  to  be  aperia 
(**  regalia  est  aperta"),  and  it  so  continued  until 
his  successor  was  appointed,  when  it  became 
clausa.  The  act  of  homage  or  allegiance  on 
the  part  of  the  successor  preceded  the  delivery 
of  the  regalia  to  him.  [H.  T.  A.] 

VACANTIVI,  or,  in  the  Greek  form,  /3a- 
adyrtiSoi,  were  clergy  who  were  found  in  other 
dioceses  than  that  in  which  they  were  first 
ordained,  with  letters  from  their  bishop.  Against 
such  frequent  decrees  were  made.  The  council 
of  Agde  (c  52)  forbids  communion  to  be  given 
to  such  wandering  clerks,  and  this  is  repeated 
by  the  council  of  Epaon  (c.  6) ;  the  council  of 
Valentia  (C  Valentin,  c.  5)  orders  such  wanderers, 
if  contumacious,  to  be  deprived  both  of  commu- 
nion and  of  orders  (Bingham,  Aniiq.  VL  iv.  5). 

[C] 

VAISON,  COUNCILS  OF  (Vasenbia  Con- 
GIUA),  A.D.  442  and  A.D.  529.  Formerly  there 
were  thought  to  have  been  three.   1.  Which  some 
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make  the  second,  ''apud  Auspicium  epMCopnm 
ecclesiae  catholicae,"  says  the  title,  which  waa 
the  fiivourite  style  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  when 
ten  canons  on  discipline  were  passed,  but  no  sub- 
scriptions to  them  have  been  preserved  (Mana, 
vi.  451-60).  2.  Which  some  make  the  third, 
where  four  interesting  canons  on  ritual — one 
relating  to  the  reading  of  homilies  of  the  fathers 
by  deacons  when  no  presbyter  could  be  got  to 
preach;  another  to  the  saying  of  the  Kjfrie 
elei90n,  the  &iii^iis,  Sftncius,  Sanctits^  the  Siettt 
erai  of  the  Doxology,  and  fecital  of  the  name  <tf 
the  pope  for  the  time  being  in  divine  service — 
follow  the  first  on  discipline,  with  the  names  of 
St.  Caesarius  of  Aries  and  eleven  other  bishops 
affixed  to  them.    {lb.  viiL  725-<8.)     \lu  &  Ffl] 

VAKASS.  The  vakasa  Is  a  vestment  or 
ornament  peculiar  to  the  Armenian  church. 
It  bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  amice, 
but  has  a  breastplate  attached  to  it,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Jewish  high-priest ;  the  nam^  or 
figures  of  the  twelve  apostles  replacing  those 
of  the  twelve  tribes  (Nealc,  Eastern  CAvrcA, 
Introd.  p.  306  ;  Malan,  Liturgy  of  the  Armnuam 
Church).  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  are  to 
view  this  as  a  direct  imitation  of  the  Jewish 
ephod,  or  as  really  a  modification  of  the 
Western  amice.  The  Armenians  themselves 
maintain  the  Jewish  origin  of  the  vestment, 
but  the  Armenians  have  borrowed  so  mudi 
from  the  Roman  church  that  the  latter  is  by 
many  thought  the  more  probable  view.  In  a 
recent  work  by  a  Melchitarist  of  St.  Lazare, 
and  therefore  of  the  Roman  communion,  the 
vakass  is  described  as  **a  large  collar  of  pre- 
cious stuff,  to  which  is  attached  the  amice  "(Ifis»- 
verdens,  Tfte  Armtnian  Church,  p.  413).  [R.  S.3 

VALENCE,  OOUNCILS  OF  (Valettma 
Concilia),  A.a  374,  a.d.  530,  and  A.ix  58d. 
1.  When  thirty  bi8hoi)e,  according  to  someHSS., 
met — it  is  not  clear  under  wh(»e  presidency — 
passed  four  canons  on  discipline,  and  addressed 
two  synodical  letters,  one  to  the  bishops  of 
France,  the  other  to  the  clergy  and  people  of 
Fr^jus,  inviting  attention  to  their  fourth  canon 
respecting  candidates  for  the  episcopate,  priest 
hood,  or  diaoonate  (Mansi,  iiL  491-500).  %, 
Where  the  doctrines  of  freewill  and  grace  were 
discussed  with  reference  to  St.  Caesarius  of 
Aries,  who  was  prevented  from  attending  it  by 
ill-health,  but  deputed  able  representatives  to 
express  and  defend  his  opinions  (c&.  viii.  723-^). 
3.  When  the  donations  of  king  Guntiamn  atklof 
his  wife  and  daughters,  to  different  churcbea 
were  confirmed  by  seventeen  bishops  (A.  ix. 
645-8).  [£.  S.  Ft] 

VALENS,  Feb.  16,  deacon,  martyr  with 
Pamphilus,  Seleucius,  and  Panlus,  at  Gaesarea 
under  Diocletian  (Basil.  Menol. ;  Mart,  Sierom,'), 

[OHO 
VALENTIA,  COUNCIL  OF  (Valesttivitx 

Concilium),  a.d.  546,  where  six  chapters  on 

discipline  were  drawn  up  by  six  bishops,  and  an 

archdeacon  representing  a  seventh.    (Massi,  TiiL 

619-24 ;  but  he  suggests  a  later  date  for  it  oa 

the  next  page.)  [£.  &  Ff.3 

VALENTINA,  martyr  with  Thea  and  Paidns 
ut  Caesarea,  under  Maximin ;  commemorated  «a 
July  15  (Basil.  Menol.;  Jie»oU  Qraec  SirleL); 
July  25  (Mart.  Horn,).  [C.  H.] 


VALENTINU8 

VALENTINU8  (1),  Feb.  14,  presbyter, 
majtjT  at  Rome  under  Claudius  {Mart.  iBed., 
Usiiard^  Adon.,  Vet,  Som.,  Notker.,  Bum,). 
According  to  Baionias  {Mart.  Bom.  Feb.  14,  note) 
it  is  this  Valentinu.4  who  is  commemorated  on 
this  day  in  the  Gregorian  Sacramentaiy,  which 
names  him  in  the  collect  and  super-oblata.  He 
\&  also  celebrated  in  the  Liber  Besponsaiis  ot 
Gregory,  p.  757  ;  and  he  Is  probably  the  Valen- 
tinus  commemorated  in  the  Liher  Antiphonarius 
of  Gregory,  p.  665.  Pope  Theodoras  erected  a 
chnrch  in  his  honour  at  Rome  on  the  Via  Fla- 
minia  near  the  Milvian  bridge  (Anastas.  Biblioth. 
4e  Vitis  Roin.  Pontif,  art.  Theodorus,  num. 
128 ;  Mart.  Rom.  sub  Feb.  14,  ed.  Baron,  note ; 
Boll.  Acta  SS.  Feb.  u.  751).  On  the  distinction 
between  this  Valentinus  and  the  following  see 
Sollerius's  Obta.  under  Feb.  14  in  Usuard. 

(8)  Feb.  14,  bishop  of  Interamnia,  mai*tyr 
(Mart.  Bed.,  (Jsuard.,  Adon.,  Hieron.,  Kotker., 
Bom. ;  Boll.  Acta  SS.  Feb.  ii.  754).  According 
to  Baronius  (/.  c.)  it  is  this  Valentinus  who  is 
commemorated  on  Feb.  14  with  Vitalis  and 
Felicula  in  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary,  which 
names  them  in  the  collect,  the  secreta,  and  the 
post-communion.  The  name  Valentinus.  but 
nndistinguisbed,  occurs  briefly  in  the  metrical 
martyroiogies  of  Bede  and  Wandalbert.  In  the 
latter  case  it  is  the  bishop  according  to  Baro- 
nius (/.  c).  For  other  saints  of  the  same  name 
commemorated  on  this  day  see  Boll.  Acta  8S. 
Feb.  ii.  pp.  742,  762,  763. 

(8)  Nov.  13,  martyr,  commemorated  at  Ra- 
renna  with  Solutor  and  Victor  {Mart.  Usuard., 
Adon.,  Hieron.,  Vet.  Bom.,  Bom.}. 

(4)  Dec.  16,  martyr,  commemorated  at 
Barenna  with  Navalis  and  Agricola  {Mart. 
Usuard.,  Ukron.  Bom.).  [C.  H.] 

VALENTIO  (Valentikot),  martyr,  com- 
memorated with  Pasicrates  at  Durostorum  in 
lioesia  by  the  Latins  on  May  25  {Mart.  Usuard., 
Notker.,  Bom.);  by  the  Greeks  on  Apr.  24 
CBasil.  Menol. ;  MeTioL  Graec.  Sirlet.).     [C.  H.] 

VALERIANU8  (1),  Jan.  20,  martyr  of 
Trapezus  with  Candidus  and  Aquila  under 
IMocletian  (Ensil.  Mend.);  Jan.  20,  21  {Cal.  By- 
€ant.);  Jan.  21  (Daniel,  Cod.  Litwrg.  W.  251). 

(8)  April  14^  commemorated  with  Tibertius 
and  Maximus  at  Rome  on  the  Via  Appia  in  the 
cemetery  of  Praetextatus  {Mart.  Bed.,  Usuard., 
Adon.,  Hieron.,  Vet.  Bom.,  Notker.,  Bom.) ;  Not. 
24  (Basil.  Mend.);  Nov.  22  {Menol.  Qraec 
Sirlet.). 

(8)  Sept.  15,  martyr  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Verus,  commemorated  at  Tonrnus  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Chillons-sur-Sa&ne  {Mart.  Usuard.,  Adon., 
Bieron,  Notker.,  Bom.), 

(4)  Sept.  17,  martyr,  commemorated  at  Nivi- 
dunum  (Nyon)  with  Macrinus  and  Gordianus 
(^MarL  Usuard.,  Adon.);  or  at  Noviodunum 
(Notker.,  Bom.), 

(5)  Dec.  15,  bishop,  confessor  in  Africa  under 
Genseric  {Mart.  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Vet.  Bom.^ 
Som.).  [C.  H.] 

VALERIUS  (1),  Jan.  29,  bishop  of  Treves, 
reputed  disciple  of  St.  Peter  {Mart.  Usuard., 
Aoon^  Mieron.^  Notker.^  Wand.,  Bom,), 
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(9)  June  14,  martyr  with  Rufinns  near  Sols* 
sons  under  Diocletian  {Mart.  Usuard.,  Flor., 
Wand.,  Bom,),  [C.  H.] 

VANNES,  COUNCIL  OF  (Venetictum  op 
Vemetensb  Concilium),  A.O.  465,  or,  as  Pagi, 
461,  when  sixteen  canons  on  discipline  were 
passed  by  Perpetuus,  bishop  of  Tours,  and  five 
others,  and  sent,  with  a  synodical  letter  in  their 
name,  to  the  absent  bishops  of  that  province. 
(Mansi,  vii.  951-8.)  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

VARUS  AEGYPTICU8,  soldier,  martyr 
under  Maximlan,  commemorated  on  Oct.  19 
{Menol.  Qraec.  Sirlet. ;  Daniel,  Cod.  Liiurg.  iv. 
272) ;  Oct.  25  (Basil.  Menol.),  [C.  H.] 

VEDASTU8  (Vaast),  bishop  of  Arras,  com* 
memorated  with  bishop  Amandus  on  Feb.  tf 
{Mart.  Usuai-d.,  Flor.,  Bom.);  Oct.  26  (Notker., 
Wand.).  [C.  H.] 

VEILS,  Eucharist!  c,  in  the  Eastern  church. 
The  Eucharistic  veils  in  use  by  the  Greek  church 
were  three  in  number :  (1)  the  pnten  veil  {Hitr* 
KOKd\vfifieL,  called  in  the  Syriac  ritual  Nauphar 
or  Anaphora),  for  covering  the  holy  bread ;  (2) 
the  chalice  veil ;  (3)  a  very  thin,  transparent  veil, 
known  as  &^p,  or  rc^/xi;,  spread  over  both 
(Renaudot,  Lit.  Or.  i.  304;  ii.  61).  They 
were  always  of  the  finest  and  best  mate- 
rials procurable.  The  disk-veils  at  St.  Sophia's 
were  of  cloth  of  gold,  embroidered  with  pearU 
{Descript.  8.  Soph.  Anon,  apud  Dn  Cange). 
According  to  the  mystical  interpietation  of 
Germanus,  the  disk-veil  represented  the  napkin 
that  was  about  our  Lord's  head ;  and  the  ii^p 
either  the  shining  cloud  at  the  Transfigura- 
tion, or  the  stone  which  closed  the  door  of  the 
sepulchre  (Goar,  Euchol,  121,  838).  To  these 
should  be  added  the  ciXin-^v  or  corporate,  called 
also  KoraxdraafM  (Renaudot,  i.  195),  the  altar- 
cloth  covering  the  Holy  Table,  on  which  the 
paten  and  chalice  stood,  which,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  symbolised  the  fine  linen 
cloth  in  which  our  Lord's  body  was  wrapped 
(Goar,  Fvchol.  101,  130,  838,  849). 

The  ritual  of  the  veils,  as  given  in  the  Liturgy 
of  St.  Chrysostom,  is  as  follows.  (N.B.  The 
references  are  to  Savile's  edition  of  Chryaostomf 
vol.  vi.)  At  the  prothesis  the  priest  censes  the 
paten  veil,  and  after  the  asterisk  has  been 
placed  over  the  holy  bread,  covers  the  w^hole 
with  it,  with  words  from  Ps.  93:  "The  Lord 
hath  put  on  glorious  apparel,  and  girde;4  Him- 
self with  strength.'*  He  then  censes  the  chalice 
veil  and  covers  the  holy  cup  with  it,  while  he 
utters  (Habakkuk  iii.  3),  ^  His  glory  covered  the 
heavens,  and  the  earth  was  full  of  His  praise.'^ 
After  this  he  censes  the  i^o  and  spreads  it  over 
both  paten  and  chalice  witn  the  words  (Ps.  xvil. 
8),  "  Hide  me  under  the  shadow  of  Thy  wings  " 
(p.  986).  At  the  celebration,  after  the  Gospel 
has  been  read,  the  priest  takes  the  tl\iir6y  and 
unfolds  it,  and  places  it  on  the  holy  table  before 
the  tlfyriviKd  (p.  993).  At  the  great  entrance 
the  ihp  is  placed  over  the  left  shoulder  of  the 
deacon  at  the  same  time  that  the  disk  is  put  on 
his  head  (p.  994).  The  priest  then  removes  the 
veils  from  the  paten  and  chalice,  and  taking  the 
&))p  from  the  deacon's  shoulders  and  censinff  ii 
corere  the  holy  things  with  it  (p.  995).    Tlit 
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deat'on  then  takm  the  asterisk  and  pnU  it  crosi- 
wi»«  over  the  disk,  and  having  sponi^ed  it  on 
the  uKfir6yj  he  coTen  it  with  the  &ip,  and  if 
there  is  no  fan  he  fao«  the  holy  things  with  the 
paten  reil  (p.  997).  Aft«r  the  priest  has  com- 
municated he  sponges  the  cup  and  bis  own  lips 
with  the  veil  (p.  1002).  After  the  deacon  has 
communicated  be  sponges  the  disk  orer  the  cup, 
and  covers  the  cup  with  the  veil,  and  replaces 
the  asterisk  and  the  reil  over  the  disk  (p.  1003). 
Finally,  at>er  the  washing  of  the  cup  and 
cleansing'  of  the  dibk  he  covers  the  holy 
things,  the  cup  and  the  disk  with  the  reiUf 
according  to  custom  (p.  1004).  The  form  of 
consecration  of  disk  veils  in  the  Coptic  church 
la  given  by  Benaudot  (lAUirg,  OrienL  i.  304). 

[E.V.] 

VENANTIU8  (I),  Apr.  1,  bibhop,  martyr 
(Mart,  Usuard.,  Adon^  Notker.,  Rom.).  There 
wa.H  a  monastery  bearing  the  name  of  Venantius 
at  Constantinople  in  the  6th  century  (liansi, 
tUL  1056  b;  Du  Cangc,  CpoUs.  ChrisL  lib.  iv. 
p.  162).  The  oratory  of  St.  Stephen  in  the 
Vatican  ba«ilica  is  said  to  have  been  called  also 
that  of  Venantius  (Ra»poni,  de  BasUioa  Vatioana^ 
jk.  234;  Ciampini,  de  8acr.  Aedif.  p.  17). 

(S)  Abbat,  commemorated  at  Tours  on  Oct.  1 1 
{Mart,  Flor.);  Oct.  13  {Mart.  Usuaid.,  Mart. 
JSofn.);  Oct.  23  (Notker.).  [0.  H.] 

VENETIOUM  OONGIUUH.    [Vahhes.] 

VENITB.    [iHvrrATOWUM.] 

VENTRILOQUUS.  The  "  mastar  of  obh  " 
was  frequently  called  yentriloquus,  iyyoffrpi- 
fivBoSf  iyyturrpifuufTiSf  ffrtpv6imMTis\  though  the 
Hebrews,  according  to  Bochart,  "ariolnm  id 
genus  non  ex  ventre,  sed  ex  axillis  vocem  emi- 
tisse  soroniant "  {Hieroz.  lii.  5).  To  prove  this 
he  cites  the  Talmud  in  Sanhedrim  7,  the  gloss 
on  it,  and  Rabb.  Selomo  on  Deut.  xviii.  11.  Mai- 
monides  (de  Idol,  vi.  2)  says  that  these  diviners 
after  certain  ceremonies  appear  to  be  '*  consult- 
ing another  person,  who  speaks  with  them  and 
answers  their  questions  from  the  earth  in  a  very 
low  voice,  which  they  cannot  hear  with  their 
ears,  but  only  perceive  in  their  mind  ";  or  they 
<^  fumigate  the  skull  of  a  dead  man  and  sing 
charms,  until  they  hear  a  voice  going  before 
them  coming  out  of  their  armpits,  and  an 
answer  is  giren  them."  It  is  evident,  at  least, 
that  the  voice  was  generally  traced  to  some 
part  of  the  person.  Thus  Plutarch  says  that 
"the  vcntrilo'iui  [formerly  called  Eurycleitae, 
from  Eurycles  a  soothsayer;  see  HeRychius, 
Suidas]  are  now  called  pythons"  {de  Orac, 
Vefeciu,  Reiske,  vii.  632).  The  italic  rer- 
sion  of  Ley.  xx.  27  gives  "  ventriloquus " 
(Sabatier);  that  of  Isaiah  yiii.  19,  «Qui  de 
terra  loquuntar,  qui  de  ventre  clamitant."  So 
the  LXX  render  cbh  by  iyyavrplfAveos  in  Lev. 
six.  31 ;  XX.  6,  27;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  7,  9;  Isaiah 
xllv.  25 ;  &c.  That  such  diviners  were  ventri- 
loqui  in  the  common  belief  appears  also  from 
various  ancient  writers.  Origen  affirms  that 
tome  ''from  the  earliest  age  have  been  under 
the  influence  of  a  demon,  whom  they  call 
python,  ie.  a  ventriloquus  "  (de  Princip.  iii.  §  5) ; 
an  opinion  noted  by  St.  Jerome  as  unsound  (Ep, 
124,  ad  Avit,  8),  but  only  as  to  the  early  posses- 
ion, for  the  latter  himself  paraphrases  la.  viii 


9,  thus,  ^  Qoaerite  ventriloquoa,  quoa  pytlioiiaa 
intelligimua "  (CcmntieiU,  in  loc).  Gr^ory 
Nyss.  says,  referring  to  the  witch  of  Endor, 
**  One  form  of  deceit  was  that  of  the  ventri- 
loquus, whose  magic  art  waa  skilled  to  drag 
back  to  the  life  above  the  souls  of  the  departed 
(de  Pythomieaa  Ep.  i.  869).  See  alao  Tertulliao 
(de  Anima^  57);  Jerome  m  Ezek.  xiii.  1-9; 
Qvaeet.  Christ,  et  Beep,  inter  0pp.  Just.  M.  52 ; 
Pionius  in  Ruinart,  Acta  Sine  Mori.  124 ; 
Isidore,  ilL  370;  Eustathius  Antioch.  de  Enga^ 
Wm.30.  [W.  E.S.] 

VENUSTIANUB,  D^  SO,  martyr  with  hia 
wife  and  children  under  Maximian ;  commemo- 
rated at  Spoleto  with  bishop  Sabinus  (MarL 
Usuard. ;  Mart  Vet.  Som,  which  states  that  his 
passion  was  on  Dec.  7,  and  the  festival  of  hia 
sepulture  on  Dec  30>  [C  H.] 

VEMTJ8TUS,  May  6,  martyr,  commemorated 
with  Heliodorus  in  Africa  (Mart.  Usuard. ;  MarU 
Bom.),  In  Mart,  Huron,  both  names  occur  oo 
this  dav  in  a  numerous  list,  Venustns  at  Milan 
and  Heliodorus  in  Africa.  [C.  H.3 

VEBANU8,  bishop,  commemorated  at  Ljoob 
on  Nov.  11  {Mart.  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Mienm^ 
Bom.),  [C.  H.] 

VEBBERIES,  COUNCIL  OF  (Vebmebi* 
EN8E  CoNCiuuv),  A.D.  753.  Several  canons  on 
discipline  are  found  in  (iratlan  and  elsewhere 
given  to  a  coudtil  at  this  place,  which  is  thought 
to  have  met  in  the  tirst  year  of  king  Pepin,  and 
been  attended  by  him.    (Mansi,  xii.  365-S.) 

[E.  S.  Ff.] 

VERIANU8,  Aug.  9,  martyr  at  Colonia  in 
Etruria  under  Decius,  commemorated  with 
Secundianus  and  Marcellianus  (Mart.  Usuard^ 
Notker.,  Bom.),  [G.  H.] 

VERISSmUS,  Oct.  1,  martyr  at  Oliseponn 
(LLsbon)  with  his  sisters  Maxima  and  Jnlin 
(Mart,  Usuard.,  Mart,  Bom.),  [C  H.3 

VERN  or  VER,  COUNCIL  OF  (Verkesbb 
Coxcxuum),  A.D.  755,  held  by  order  of  king 
Pepin  in  his  palace  there,  when  twenty-fira 
canons  on  discipline  were  published.  (Mnnsi, 
xii.  577-S6,  who  thinks,  however,  it  should  h% 
dated  A.D.  756).  [E.  S.  Ff.j 

VEROLUS,  Feb.  21,  martyr,  commemorated 
at  Adnimetum  with  Secundinus,  Servulus,  and 
others  (Mart.  Usuard.,  Mart,  Bom.),       [a  H.3 

VERONICA,  commemorated  at  Antioch  on 
Apr.  20  with  Prosdocius  and  Romanus  (MarL 
Syr.)]  Apr.  15  at  Antioch  with  Prosdncns 
(Hieron.) ;  July  1 1  at  Antioch  with  Prodi xa  and 
Speciosa  (Mart,  ffienm.);  the  matron  of  J«-b- 
salem  so  called  is  said  to  hare  been  comm^ 
morated  at  Rome  on  Feb.  4  (BoU.  Ada  S3i 
Feb.  i.  451  f).  [C.  H.3 

VERSE,  VERSICLK  A  abort  verse  or  text 
said  by  the  priest  in  the  course  of  the  liturgy  or 
the  divine  office,  to  which  the  congregation 
replied  in  another  short  vei-se  or  text  called 
a  Response.  Some  of  these  versiclea,  as  lbs 
Sursum  Ck>rda  in  the  liturgy,  and  the  ^  Dens  in 
adjutorium,"  which  occurs  at  the  commencement 
of  all  the  Hours,  are  of  great  antiquity,     llm 
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UtUr  IB  mentioned  by  Cassian  (jCdlat.  z.  10), 
and  in  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  (cap.  x.).  Mediaeval 
Monastic  Consnetudinaries  contained  elaborate 
regulations  for  their  use,  of  which  a  specimen 
may  be  seen  in  the  Antiq.  Consuetudinea  Canon. 
Begularium,  S.  Victoiis,  Paris.,  printed  by 
Martene  {de  Antiq.  Ecdes,  Rit.  tom.  iii.  p.  279, 
edit.  1788).  Their  rationale  and  the  ritual 
reason  why  are  described  at  length  by  Amalarius, 
de  Ecdes.  Off.  ir.  13,  et  passim.  Technical  names 
were  applied  to  some  of  these  Tersicles.  *'0 
Lord,  open  thou  our  lips,"  with  which  nocturns 
opened  (Aroalar.  de  Eoch  Offio,  iv.  c  9),  was 
called  **  Versus  Apertionis,"  and  the  verse  ^  Let 
OS  bless  the  Lord,"  with  which  most  offices  con- 
cluded, was  hence  called  '^  Versus  Clusor." 

[F.  E.  W.] 

VEBULAM,  COUNCIL  OF  (Vebolami- 
EN8E  CoNCiuuu),  A.D.  793,  attended  by  king 
Offa,  archbishop  Humbert,  and  a  large  concourse, 
before  whom  the  foundation  of  the  abbey  of  St. 
Alban  was  discussed,  and  the  king  reconimended 
a  journey  to  Rome  thereon.  (Mansi,  ziii.  861 ; 
Wilkins  by  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  470.) 

[E.  S.  Ff.] 

VEBUS,  Dec.  2,  martyr  in  Africa  with  his 
brother  Securus  {Mart,  Usuard.).  [C.  H.] 

YESPEBS.  [HouBS  of  Prateb;  OrFiGB, 
THE  Divine.] 

VESTA  and  VESTUBIUS,  July  17,  Scilli- 
tan  martyrs  (Mart.  Bed.).  [SoiLLrrANi,  Mabtyrb 
OF.]  [C.  H.] 

VESTMENTS.  On  this  subject  there  have 
been  two  leading  theories:  the  one  viewing 
Christian  vestments  as  a  direct  imitation  of  the 
Levitical,  the  other  deriving  these  from  the  dress 
of  ordinary  life  prevalent  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity.  The  former  theory  does  not  pro- 
bably meet  with  any  wide-spread  acceptance  at 
the  present  day.  Some  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  the  Jewish  dress  are  unrepresented  in 
the  Christian.  Thus,  whereas  in  the  Levitical 
priestly  dress  the  element  of  colour  is  strongly 
marked,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  dress  worn  by  the  ministers  in  primitive 
times  was  simply  white  [Colour].  Again,  the 
head-dress  of  Jewish  priests,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  more  striking  cap  of  the  high  priest,  with  its 
golden  wiTaKovy  had  for  a  long  time  nothing  to 
answer  to  it  among  ChriKtian  vestments ;  for,  as 
we  have  already  shewn  [Mitrk],  any  satisfactory 
traces  of  a  use  of  an  official  head-dress  on  the 
part  of  the  Christian  clergy  are  hardly  to  be 
found  for  the  first  thousand  years.  So  too  the 
coloured  girdle  of  the  Jewish  priest  fails  to  re- 
appear, for  the  GIRDLE  is  not  met  with  as  a  recog- 
nised Christian  vestment  till  the  8th  century. 
Converi^ly  the  Christian  vestment  par  excellence^ 
the.chahuble  [Casula],  is  utterly  unlike  any- 
thing in  the  Jewish*  dress. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  nature  of  the  secular  dress  worn 
under  the  em))ire  in  the  early  times  of  Chris- 
tianity, we  are  at  once  met  with  a  large  amount 
of  coincidence  in  the  form  of  the  dresses  and  in 
the  names. 

A  Roman  gentleman  in  the  1st  century  and 
later  wean  his  tunic  with  some  form  of  super- 
Tottment,  laoemoy  pallmm,  or  the  Ukey  over  it, 
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the  toga  being  now  rather  old-fashioned.  If  wo 
take  as  our  stand-point  for  Christian  vestments 
the  records  of  the  fourth  council  of  Toledo 
(A.D.  633),  to  which  we  have  often  referred 
already,  we  have  mention  made  of  a/6,  planeta^ 
and  orarium.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  tunic  in 
the  ALB,  the  super-vestment  in  the  plankta,  and 
an  ornament,  whose  secular  origin  is  absolutely 
demonstrable  in  the  orariwn,  [Stole.]  The 
pianeta  ddes  not  under  that  name  meet  us  as  a 
secular  dress  used  by  heathens,  though  we  do  find 
it  worn  by  Christian  laymen ;  still  it.s  shape  is 
practically  the  same,  as  the  paenula,  which  meets 
us  again  and  again  in  heathen  writers,  and  which 
is  identical  in  name  with  the  Eastern  equivalent 
of  the  chasuble,  the  ^y6\iop,  [Paenula.] 
The  casulOy  another  variety  of  the  same  dress, 
whose  '  name  has  given  rise  to  the  modem 
chasuble,  is  itself  found  in  use  by  Christian  lay- 
men. As  regards  other  varieties  of  the  tunic, 
the  dalmatic  is  first  met  with  as  in  use  by  a 
Roman  emperor ;  the  Greek  aroixdpwr  [Sticha- 
bion]  is  first  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
drew  of  ordinary  life.  Another  form  of  super- 
vestment,  ine  OOPE,  has  certainly  had  a  similar 
origin.  The  ffrOLS  and  the  manu'LE,  again,  were 
both,  as  has  been  already  shewn,  in  their  origin 
of  the  nature  of  handkerchiefs,  carried  in  the 
hand;  nor  can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt 
that  in  such  tbings  as  the  omophorion,  archi* 
episcopal  pallium,  &c,  are  mere  modifications 
of  what  in  its  simplest  form  we  know  as  the 
stole. 

On  the  general  subject  of  the  history  of 
Christian  vestments  reference  may  be  made  to 
Marriott,  Vestiariwn  CAristianum;  Hefele,  Dis 
Liturgischen  OeuSnder  in  his  Beitrxtge  zw  Kir» 
chengeschichte  ArcKStologie  und  Liturgik^  vol.  ii. ; 
Rock,  The  Church  of  our  Fathers,  London,  1848  ; 
Bock,  Die  LiiurgisGhen  GewSnder  de$  Mittel* 
altera,  4rO'  [R*  S.] 

VESTBT.  (Seoretarium,  secretaria,  sacristiaj 
sacrarium,  vestiarium,  AiaKovuc6v,  $€<rTidptovJ) 
Among  the  exedrae  of  an  ancient  church  was  an 
apartment  'to  which  these  terms  were  applied* 
Some  writers  take  it  for  a  part  of  the  church 
itself,  whilst  others  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  a 
distinct  building.  (See  Bingham,  AnSq,  YUL 
vii.  7.) 

We  find  that  in  early,  as  in  modem  days,  not 
only  the  vestments  but  also  the  treasures  of  the 
church  were  sometimes  kept  in  the  vestry 
[SccuOphylacium].  Sacred  vessels  were  kept 
there  (in  secretario),  no  one  being  allowed  to 
touch  them  except  the  snbdeacon  or  acolyte 
{Capitula  Martini  Brae,  c  41.  cent.  vi.).  Be« 
sides  eucharistic  vessels,  a  gold  cross  of  six 
pounds  weight  is  given  by  pope  John  111. 
(t  573),  **  ex  sacro  nostro  vestiario."  Gregory 
the  Great,  when  he  would  give  six  coins  to  the 
angel  who  appeared  to  him  in  the  guise  of  a 
shipwrecked  sailor,  was  informed  tnat  there 
were  no  coins  in  his  vestry  (Joh.  Diac  Vita  & 
Oreg.  Mag.  lib.  i.  c  10).  In  these  passages, 
however,  as  well  as  in  several  others  quoted  by 
Ducange,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  vesti» 
arhun  was  an  attachment  of  a  church.  It  seems 
rather  to  have  formed  a  portion  of  a  royal  or 
pontifical  establishment. 

Another  point  of  resemblance  between  tb« 
ancient  and  the  modem  use  of  the  Teetry  i« 
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found  in  tbe  (act  that  it  was  used  as  a  place  of  > 
meeting.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  vestry  was  sometimes  a  place  of  considerable 
size.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  councils  of 
Carthage  were  spoken  of  as  in  aecretario  basilicae 
restitiUae,  Tbe  synod  of  Aries  was  held  *'i& 
•ecretario  ecclesiae/*  The  same  is  true  of  a 
multitude  of  other  councils.  Just  as  the  modem 
word  vestry  means  both  the  place  where  a 
meeting  is  held,  and  also  the  assembly  or  session 
that  taices  place  there,  so  we  find  a  similar 
transition  in  the  Latin  word  ae-Tetariuiny  which 
at  times  means  a  part  of  a  church,  and  at  tiroes 
a  session  of  a  council  held  in  that  part.  Hence 
we  get  such  phrases  as  '*  secretarinm  venturum  " 
for  the  ^  coming  session  "  (see  Cone.  Som.  ii.  act. 
1  ad  fin.). 

There  were  some  other  uses  to  which  the  vestry 
was  at  times  appropriated.  Du  Cange  (in  Paul. 
Silent,  p.  594)  shewn  that  it  was  sometimes  used 
as  a  place  of  confinement  for  delinquent  eccl&sias- 
tics,  and  pope  Gregory  II.  in  a  letter  to  the  em|teror 
Isaurus  contracts  the  actions  of  a  secular  with 
that  of  a  spiritual  judge.  The  fonner  confiscates, 
hangs,  beheads ;  but  the  latter  places  the  gospel 
and  tiie  cross  about  tbe  culprit's  neck,  shuts  him 
in  the  vestry,  and  puts  fasting  in  his  stomach, 
Tigil  in  his  eyes  and  dozology  in  his  mouth. 

Sometimes  the  vestry  became  the  lodging  of 
an  ecclesiastic.  Sulpii-ius  Severus  relates  that 
St.  Martin  had  his  lodging  "  in  secretario  eccle- 
siae,"  and  that  after  his  decease,  all  the  Virgins 
burst  into  the  apartment,  licked  the  several  spots 
where  the  saint  had  sat  or  stood,  and  appropriated 
the  straw  upon  which  he  had  lain.  Bingham 
(^Antiq.  VIII.  vii.  8)  shews  that  the  vestry  was 
also  called  reoeptorium  and  salutatonum,  as  being 
the  scene  of  pastoral  intercourse  between  clergy 
and  people.  [H.  T.  A.J 

VEXILLTJM.  (1)  Thi!  principal  Christian 
banner  has  already  been  descnbed  under  Lababuh. 
From  an  ancient  period  banners  were  carried  in 
brocessions,  the  bearers  of  which  were  called 
DRAOOMARn  or  texUliferL  When  Gregory  of 
Tours  (^Uist.  Frana,  v.  4)  speaks  of  a  procession 
to  a  basilica  **post  crucem  praecedentibus 
aignis,*'  we  are  no  doubt  to  understand  that  a 
cross  headed  the  procession,  followed  by  banners. 
Similarly  Honorius  of  Autun  {Gemma  AtMnae^ 
i.  72)  says, ''  ante  nos  crux  et  vexilla  genmtur." 
An  old  use  of  Sarum  ordered  a  banner  of  sack- 
cloth to  be  carried  in  the  procession  at  the 
Reconciliation  of  Penitents.  (2)  The  word 
texSlum  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  processional 
cross  itself  (Durandus,  Innocent  III.)  [C] 

VIATICUM.  This  word,  which  occurs  fre- 
quently in  classical  authors  denoting  '*  provision 
for  a  journey,"  is,  together  with  its  Greek 
equivalent  i^p^iov^  often  used  in  early  Christian 
writings  to  denote  the  Eucharist,  generally,  but 
not  always,  as  the  communion  given  to  a  sick 
person  before  impending  death.  *'  This  mystery 
is  sometimes  called  '  viaticum,'  because,  if  any 
one  enjoys  it  on  the  way,  he  will  arrive  at  that 
life  which  he  already  has  within  himself  {Car. 
Mag.  lib.  vii.  101).  "  This  word  *  viaticum  *  is 
the  name  of  communion,  that  is  to  say,  *  the 
guardianship  of  the  way,'  for  it  guards  the 
■oul  until  it  shall  stand  before  the  judgment- 
teat  of  Christ  "  {Synodus  HibermnaiSf  lib.  ii.  c. 
16,  Wasserschleben't  edit.  p.  20). 


The  phrase  rk  i^^ta  roS  Oeov  it  used  by  Si.  • 
Clement  in  a  passage  (Ep.  1  ad  Cor.  cap.  iL) 
which  need  not  necessarily  bear,  although  it  is 
not  incapable  of  bearing,  a  Encharistic  referenoCy 
but  which  is  usually  interpreted  as  involving  a 
general  reference  to  the  ^doctrines  and  means 
of  salvation,**  as  where  the  same  phrase  is  used 
by  St.  Basil  (Ap.  Ivii.,  ocxliz.  ad  Mekt.  torn.  iiL 
pp.  157,  384)  and  by  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  of 
faith   {H<m.  CatecheU   v.  S   12).     The  phrase 
i^^iov  {ivifs  iuUiUtv  is  employed  by  St.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  {Strom,  vi.  33),  which  is  like  the 
words  i^69ioy  it&ris  aU/yiovy  which  occur  in  the 
liturgies  of  St.  James,  St.  Basil,  and  St.  Mark, 
with  a  necessarily  Eucharistic  meaning  (in  the 
Prayer  of  Thanksgiving,  Hammond,  LitvanjieSj  etc 
p.  191).      Bede,  in  his  account  of  the  death-bed 
of  Caedmon,  speaks  of  his  last  communion  as 
**  caele^te  viaticum  "  {H.  E.  iv.  24),  and  describes 
its  reception  in  his  hand.    Amalarius  speaks  of 
the  **  vUticum  morientis  *'  (de  Eod.  Off.  iii.  35). 
The  expression  l^6Ziov  r^5  actryipins  occurs  in 
an  Eastern  formula  of  indulgence  (Goar,  EtKhclog* 
p.  682).     The  earliest  extant  conciliar  direction 
on  the  subject  is  can.  xiiL  of  the  council  of  Kice, 
ordaining  that  '^  none,  even  of  the  lapsed,  shall 
be  deprived   of   the  last  and   most  necessary 
viaticum   {rov    rcActnro/ou    koI    iLycgyKaundrmt 
^4»o8tov),   but   let  the    old    canonical    law   bs 
observed  ...  let  the  bishop,  upon  examination, 
give  the  oblation  to  all  who  desire  to  partake  of 
the  Euchai'ist  upon  the  point  of  death."     This 
direction  is  re-enforced  in  varying  phraseoloCT 
by  the  following  councils :  iv.  Carth.  cc.  76,  77, 
79 ;  i.  Arans.  c.  3 ;  ii.  Vasens.  c  2  ;  Genindens. 
c  9  ;  ii.  Arelat.  c  28 ;  Agath.  ^  15 ;  Epaon.  c.  S6  ; 
iii.  Aurel.  c.  6  ;  i.  Matisc.  12  ;  xi.  Tolet.  ell. 
By  all  these  canons  the  administration  of  the 
viaticum  b  enjoined,  even    to    apostates    and 
parricides,  without  waiting  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  incui-red  course  of  penitential  diacipUn«, 
although  stipulating  for  its  completion  in  case 
of  recovery.     Another  relaxation  of  church  mle 
lay   in  the   &ct  that  it  was  permitted  to  be 
received  by  persons  not  £Kting.    Cardinal  Bona 
calls  this  exemption  a  ^'  praxis  ecclesiae  nbiqne 
recepta,"  but  gives  no  authorities  for  his  state- 
ment {£er.  Lit.  i.  c.  xxi.  §  2).     Alcuin  refers  to 
itb  immediate  administration  in  such  cases  as  a 
« lex  antiqua  regularisque  "  {de  IHv.  Off.  p.  79, 
edit.  Hittorp.),  but  the  abolition  of  this  formal 
pre-requisite  of  fasting   seems  to  be    a  tacit 
inference  or  unwritten  custom  rather  than  an 
explicit  dispensation  resting  oo  condliar  enact* 
ment. 

The  language  of  the  canons  recently  qnoted 
throws  no  light  on  the  question  whether  the 
death-bed  Eucharist  involved  reservation  or 
otherwise ;  but  there  is  plentiful  evidence  from 
other  sources  that  the  dying  person  was  usoaUy 
communicated  from  the  reserved  sacrament  [Ril- 
Sebvation].  It  was  carried  in  a  vessel  called 
a  Chrismal  [p.  3561  and  various  penalties 
were  assigned  by  St.  Columbanus  for  droppsa^ 
it  accidentally,  or  leaving  it  behind  through 
negligence  {Reg*  Ooenob.  xv.).  The  capitularies 
of  Charlemagne  order  that  "  the  priest  sfaonld 
always  have  the  Eucharist  in  r^diness,  that 
if  any  one  is  ill^  and  if  a  child  is  ill,  he  may 
communicate  him  at  onoe,  that  he  may  not  die 
without  communion  "  (lib.  i.  c  161).  Sometimes^ 
but  rarelji  there  seema  to  have  been  a  privnte 
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«nd  special  celebration  of  the  Eacbarist  in  a  sick 
man's  house.  Paulinus,  bisht)p  of  Nola  (409-31), 
had  an  altar  in  his  sick  chamber,  at  which  he 
consecrated  the  Eucharist  not  long  before  his 
death  (Uranins,  Vit,  Paulin.  §  2).  Such  was 
possibly  the  object  of  the  invitation  to  St. 
Ambrose  to  offer  the  sacrifice  in  a  private  house 
at  Rome  (Paulin.  Vit.  Ambros,  as  quoted  by 
Bingham  without  farther  reference,  but  in 
chap,  zlvil.  Panlinus  evidently  refers  to  the 
ittserved  Eucharist). 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  discussion  whether  the 
▼iaticum  was  administered  in  one  or  in  both 
kinds.  Bede  describes  a  dying  boy  as  refreshed 
**  viatico  Dominici  corporis  et  sanguinis  accepto," 
although  the  words  which  describe  his  act  of 
eommunion  hare  been  sometimes  interpreted  to 
refer  to  one  kind  only,  '*simnl  et  infirmanti 
paero  de  eodera  sacrincio  Dominicae  cblcdionis 
pariiculam  deferri  mandarit"  (ff.  E,  iv.  14). 
The  same  inference  has  been  drawn  from  the 
language  in  which  the  communion  of  Serapion  is 
described  by  Eusebius  {H.  E.  vi.  44).  But  if 
the  decision  of  the  question  is  to  turn  upon  the 
use  of  the  singular  or  plural  number,  counter 
evidence  is  supplied  by  the  description  of  the 
reserved  Eucharist  found  on  St.  Quthbert's  body, 
**•  oblatis  super  sanctum  corpus  positis  "  (Lingard, 
Anglo-Saxon,  Churchj  ii.  p.  44,  edit.  1858).  This 
tallies  with  other  imd  direct  evidence  that  a 
sick  person  was  usually  communicated  in  both 
species  (Ck)ncil.  Tolet.  c.  xi.  Reginon.  lib.  1,  de 
Ecoies.  Discip,  cap.  119).  The  decolorization 
of  the  reserved  sacrament  alluded  to  as  a  test  of 
its  corruption  in  the  Seguia  &  Columbanij  c.  zr. 
possibly  points  to  the  twofold  but  conjoint 
reservation  of  both  elements.  The  Eastern 
custom  of  the  simnltaoeous  administration  of 
both  reserved  elements  is  implied  in  the  word- 
ing of  the  formulae  in  several  ancient  Western 
service-books,  e.g.  in  the  offices  for  the  Com- 
munion of  the  Sick  in  the  Celtic  books  of  Deer, 
IMmma,  and  Moling :  "  Corpus  et  sanguis  Domini 
nofltri  Jesu  Christi  filii  Dei  vivi  conservet 
animnm  tuam  in  vitam  perpetuam"  (^Book  of 
IHmma,  fol.  53  b).  *'  Corpus  cum  sanguine 
I>omini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  sanctus  sit  tibi  in 
Titam  aetemam  "  [perpetuam  et  salutem,  Book  of 
Veer]  (Book  of  Moliiig,  ad  fin.  Ev.  S.  Mat.). 

The  formula  in  an  ancient  Ambrosian  ordo, 
quoted  by  Gerbertus  (^LUurg.  Afeman,  ii.  487),  is 
still  more  explicit :  *'  Corpus  Domini  nostri  Jesu 
Christi,  sanguine  suo  inlitum  intinctum,  mundet 
ie  ab  omni  peccato." 

Here  there  is  a  literal  compliance  with  an  order 
<>f  the  council  of  Tours  (a.d.  813),  which  enacted 
in  reference  to  the  viaticum  that  ^  sacra  oblatio 
Intincta  debet  esse  in  sanguine  Christi,  at  vera* 
dter  presbyter  possit  dioere  infirmo,  corpus  et 
sanguis  Domini  proficiat  tibi,"  &c.  (Gerbert,  de 
JAturg.  Aleman,  disquis.  v.  c.  iii.  §  4).  There 
was  a  curious  provision  sometimes  made  (iv. 
Cone.  Carthag.  can.  76 ;  xi.  Toled.  can.  xi.),  that 
In  case  of  extreme  infirmity  the  sick  person 
might  be  communicated  in  one  kind  only,  fVom 
the  chalice,.' its  liquid  contents  bdng  poured  into 
his  mouth  when  he  was  unable  to  swallow  solid 
food. 

It  was  the  office  of  the  deacon  to  convey  the 
▼iaticum  to  the  dying,  as  it  was  his  duty  to  take 
the  Eucharist  to  the  absent  in  Justin  Martyr's 
time  (Apol,  i.  65) ;  but  ia  cases  of  emergency 
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any*  ordinary  messenger  might  be  despatched 
with  it|  as  in  the  case  of  that  sent  to  the  dying 
Serapion  under  the  circumstances  described  by 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  recorded 
by  Eusebius  {If.  E.  vi.  44).  This  pel-mission  to 
employ  any  agent  was  afterwards  abolished  as 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  Eucharist 
(Concil.  Rem  ens.  a.d.  813,  Regino,  lib.  i.  de 
Eooles,  Diecip,  cap.  120),  but  several  later 
visitation  articles  and  episcopal  inquiries  prove 
that  the  custom  became  by  no  means  immediately 
extinct. 

In  cases  where  the  sick  man  was  both  anointed 
and  communicated,  the  unction  seems  usually  to 
have  preceded  the  viaticum  (Ivo  Camotens. 
Decret.  p.  xv.  c.  35 ;  Martene,  lib.  i.  c  vii. 
art.  2,  and  the  early  ritual  offices  preserved 
there),  but  this  was  not  always  or  necessarily  the 
case.  Sometimes  the  order  was  inverted  (Caesarii 
Serm.  265,  in  appendice  S.  Aug.  Op.  tom.  v. ; 
Migne,  Bib.  Pat.  Lot.  tom.  xxxix.),  but  the 
evidence  for  early  usage  on  this  point  is  deficient, 
the  earliest  ordines  '^visitandi  infirmum"  or 
^  ungendi  infirroos "  not  belonging  in  their 
present  form  to  a  period  before  the  9th  century 
(Mabillon,  Lit.  OalL  lib.  i.  c  9;  Gerbert,  Vet. 
Lit.  Aleman,  pars  ii.  Disquis.  5;  Martene,  de 
Antiq.  Ecclcs.  Bit.  lib.  i.  c.  vii.  art.  vii.).  Com- 
pare Unction,  p.  2004. 

ii.  A  title  (iff>69toy)  sometimes  given  to 
baptism  in  allusion  to  that  sacrament  being 
the  spiritual  provision  for  Christians  in  their 
way  through  this  life  (Basil.  Horn.  xiii.  de  Bapt, 
p.  480,  edit.  Paris,  1618).  To  administer  the 
rite  of  baptism  is  termed  itfoiidC^iy  by  Greg. 
Naz.  (Orat.  xl.  de  Bapt.  p.  644,  edit.  1630; 
Suiceri  Thee.  Ecciee.  sub  voc.)  [F.  E.  W.] 

VIATOR,  Oct.  21,  martyr,  minister  of  Justus 
bishop  of  Lyons  {Mart,  Usuaid.,  Adon.) ;  Oct.  20, 
translatio  (Notker.) ;  Dec.  14,  depositio  at  Lyons 
(Mart  Flor. ;  MaH.  Bom.),  [C.  H.] 

YIBIANUS  (BiBiANUB),  Aug.  28,  bishop, 
confessor  at  Saintes  (Mart  Usuard.,  Adon., 
Wand.).  [C.  H.] 

yiCAB.  Though  the  term  vioariuSj  or  vicariuB 
generalis,  is  later  than  the  period  with  which  we 
are  concerned,  it  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
probable  that  bishops  who  were  either  infirm  or 
oppressed  bv  extraordinary  labours  must  some« 
times  have  had  an  assistant,  who  corresponded 
more  or  less  to  the  **  Vicar-General "  of  modem 
times.  In  fact,  Toutt^  (Cyrilli  Opp.^  Vita  S.  Cyr. 
Diss.  i.  c.  8,  p.  8)  does  not  scruple  to  call  Cyril, 
who  had  acted  as  assistant  to  his  predecessor  in 
catechising  and  other  episcopal  offices,  the  Vicar- 
General  of  Jerusalem.  So  Vincentius  (Ruinart, 
Acta  MM.  p.  366,  ed.  1713)  acted  as  the  vicar  of 
Valerius,  bishop  of  Saragossa,  so  far  as  preaching 
was  concerned.  Panlinus  (in  Ruinart,  p.  251} 
describes  the  presbyter  Felix  of  Nola  as  assisting 
the  successive  bishops  Maximus  and  Quintus. 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  as  he  himself  declares 
(Oratio  xviii.  p.  327),  while  still  a  presbyter, 
assisted  his  father,  who  was  bishop  of  the  same 
see,  and  afterwards  performed  similar  offices 
towards  Basil  the  Great  at  Caesarea.  Basil  had 
himself  performed  similar  services  for  Eusebius 
(Greg.  Kas.  Orat.  xx.  p.  340).  In  Constanti- 
nople the  Chabtophtlaz  was  a  kind  of  yloar- 
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general  to  the  patriarch.  For  episcopal  aflslit- 
a&ts,  see  €k>ADJ{7T0R,  p.  398.  (Binterim,  Dtnk- 
vHMigkeiUn,  Bd.  I.  Th.  ii.  p.  415  ff.;  Alte- 
ieme  AxetiooH^  ii.  13).  [C] 

VIOTOB  (IX  Jan.  22,  martyr,  commemo- 
rated at  Embrun  with  Vincentios  and  Orontios 
{Mart.  Usnard.,  Notker.,  Roni.y, 

(S)  Jan.  31,  martyr,  commemorated  at  Alex- 
andria with  Sataminos  and  Thyrsna  {MarL 
Utoard.,  Hiercn^  Ronu), 

(5)  Corinthian  martyr  under  Dedns,  commemo- 
rated on  Jan.  31  with  Victorinus,  Kioephorua, 
CUudianna,  Diodorns,  Serapion,  Papias  (Basil. 
Jftftio/.) ;  Jan.  30  (Menol.  Cfraeo.  Sirlet.).  Feb. 
25  under  Numerian  in  Egypt  {Mart,  (Jsttard. 
Vet.  Rom.y  Adon.,  Notker.,  RonJ) ;  Apr.  5  (Cb/. 
Byzant.\  Menol.  Qraec.)\  Mar.  6  at  Nicomedia 
(ffieron,);  Mar.  6  at  Nicomedia  with  Victorinas, 
haying  been  tortured  three  years  with  Claudi- 
anus  and  his  wife  Bassa  (Usuard.,  Vet,  J2om., 
Adon.,  Bom.f  Notker.,  Wand.;  Boll.  Acta  88. 
Mart.  i.  423). 

(4)  Mar.  30,  commemorated  at  Thessalonica 
with  Domnions  {Mart.  CJsoard.,  Hitron^  Notker., 
Wand.,  Bom.}. 

(6)  Apr.  1,  martyr,  commemorated  in  Egypt 
with  Stephanus  {Mart.  CJsnard.,  Bieron.,  i2om.) ; 
May  8  (Usnsrd.!  Himm. ;  Boll.  Acta  SS.  Mai. 
Ii.  299). 

(9)  Apr.  18,  martyr  under  Diocletian,  com- 
memorated with  Acindynua,  iZoticns,  Zeno, 
Beverianns  (Basil.  Mend.);  Apr.  20  {Mart. 
Som.;  MenoL  Oraeo,\  Boll.  Acta  88,  Apr.  ii. 
747). 

(7)  Apr.  20,  bishop  of  Rome,  martyr  {Mart. 
Usnard.,  Adon.,  Vet.  Ecm.^  Hieron.)\  July  28 
(Boll.  Acta  88.  Jul.  yi.  534,  where  see  the 
natale  discussed  ;  Aug.  1  (Fior.).) 

(8)  Mauhdb,  May  8,  martyr  under  Mazimian, 
commemorated  at  Milan  {Mart.  Usuard.,  Adon., 
Vet.  Bom.,  Hieron.^  Wand.,  Rom.\  Boll.  Acta 
88.  Mai.  ii.  288). 

(9)  May  14,  martyr  with  Corona  under  An- 
toninus, Goraroemorated  iu  Syria  {Mart,  Bed., 
Usnard.,  Adon.,  Vet.  So/n.,  ffieran.,  Notker., 
Wand.;  BoU.  Acta  88.  Mai.  iii.  265);  else- 
where Feb.  20  {Hieron.;  Boll.  Acta  88.  Feb. 
Iii.  173). 

(10)  July  21,  soldier,  martyr  at  Marseilles 
under  Diocletian  {Mart,  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Hieron^, 
Vet.  Bom. ;  Notker.,  Bom. ;  Boll.  Acta  88,  Jul. 
T.  142). 

(11)  July  24,  soldier,  martyr  at  Merida  with 
his  brothers  Stercatius  and  Antinogenus  {Mart. 
Usuard.,  Adon.,  Vet.  Bom.f  Notker.,  Bom. ;  Boll. 
Acta  88.  JuL  y.  535). 

(U)  (ViOTORlUS,  VlCTORlUS,  ViCTtntos),  Aug. 
25,  bishop  of  Le  Mans  cir.  A.t>.  619  (Boll.  Acta 
88.  Aug.  y.  140). 

(18)  (ViCTORius,  VicruBlus),  Sept.  1,  bishop 
of  Le  Mans,  cir.  a.d.  690  {Maui.  Usuard.,  ffieron., 
Flor. ;  Boll.  Ada  88.  Sept.  i.  220). 

(14)  Sept.  10,  martyr  in  Africa  in  the  time  of 
Decius  and  Valerian  with  Felix,  Litteus,  Poli- 
anus,  and  others  {Mart.  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Notker., 
Mom.). 

(15)  Sept.  10,  martyr  with  Sosthtnes  at  Chal- 
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cedon    {Mart.   Usuard.,    VeL    Bom^  .Notker., 
Wand.,  Bo7H.)m  • 

(16)  Sept.  14,  martyr  with  Cyprianna  Crea- 
centianus,  Bosnia,  Oeneralis,  and  others  (ifori. 
Usuard.,  Adon.,  Bom.). 

(17)  Sept.  22,  martyr  of  the  Theboean  Legion 
{Mart.  Usuard.,  ffieron.^  Bom.).  [Thebaba 
Leoio.] 

(18)  Sept.  80,  martyr  with  Ursus,  both  of  the 
Thebaean  Legion  (Usuard. ;  Mart.  Bom. ;  Boll. 
Acta  88  Sept.  yiii.  2G1);  his  translation  com- 
memorated at  Milan  {Mart.  Hieron.). 

(19)  Oct.  10,  martyr  in  the  territory  of 
Cologne  {Mart.  Bed.,  Usuard.,  Bieron.^  Notker., 
Wand.,  L'otu.), 

(90)  Noy.  11,  martyr  under  Antoninus,  com* 
memorated  with  Mennas  and  Vincentius  (BasiL 
Menoi. ;  Menol,  Qraec.  \  Daniel,  Oid.  Litmv,  ir. 
274). 

(81)  Noy.  13,  martyr,  commemorated  at 
Rayenna,  with  Solntor  and  Valentinus  {MarL 
Usuard.,  ffiet-on..  Vet.  Bom.^  Bom.);  Mar.  26 
{Hieron.^  here  calling  him  Pictor;  BolL  Acta 
88.  Mart.  iiL  617J. 

VICTORLl  (IX  Noy.  17,  martyr  with 
Aciscius  at  Cordoya  {Mart.  Usuard.,  Adon.). 

(9)  Dec.  23,  yirgin,  martyr  under  Dedus,  com- 
memorated at  Rome  {MarL  Bed.,  Usuard.,  Adoa., 
Hieron.,  Vet.  Bom.).  [C.  H.] 

VIC5TORLANU8  (1%  Mar.  .23,  proconsul  of 
Cartha  ge,  martyr  under  Uunneric,  commemorated 
it  Africa  with  Fmmentius  {Mart.  Usnard., 
Adon.,  Vet.  Bom^  Bom. ;  Boll.  Acta  88  Mart. 
iii.  460). 

(9)  May  16,  martyr  with  Aquilinns  in  Isanria 
{Mart.  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Hieron.,  Vet  Bom.,  Bern.,  * 
Notker.).  [a  H.] 

VICJT0RICU8,  Dec  11,  martyr  nnderMaxi- 
mian,  commemorated  at  Amiens  with  Gentianus 
and  Fuscianns  {MarL  Usuard.,  Flor.,  Hieron., 
Wand.,  Bom.).  [C.  H.] 

VICT0RIKU8  a)  Mar.  6,  martyr  at  NioO: 
media  {8i/r.  Mart.).  For  references  to  him  as 
the  companion  of  Victor  and  commemorated  with 
him  on  other  days,  see  Victor  (3). 

(9)  Apr.  15,  martyr  under  Trajan  or  Nerya, 
commemorated  in  Italy  with  Maro  and  Eutyches 
{MarL  Usuard.,  Adon.,  VeL  Bom.^  Notker., 
Bom.). 

(5)  July  7,  martyr,  commemorated  at  Bome 
with  Nicostratus,  Claudius,  and  others  (Jtfarl 
Usuard.,  Adon.  VeL  Bom.,  Bom,). 

(4)  July  19,  martyr,  commemorated  at  Sfuada 
with  Macedonius  and  others  {8yr.  Mart.). 

(6)  Sept.  5,  martyr,  brother  of  Seyerinoi,  com* 
memorated  at  Rome  {Mart.  Usuard.,  Adon^  VeL 
B"tn.,  Notker.,  Bom.) ;  on  the  question  of  his 
identity  see  Boll.  Acta  88.  Sept.  ii.  489. 

(6)  Noy.  2,  bishop  of  Poictiers,  "  cpiscopns 
Pitabionensis,**  martyr  in  the  Diocletian  persecu- 
tion {Mart.  Usuaxxl.,  Adon.,  Bom.). 

(7)  Noy.  8,  one  of  th«  ^r  crowned  martvit 

[CORONATI  QUATUOR].  [O.  H.] 

VICT0RIU8  (1),  May  21,  martyr,  cook- 
memorated    at   Caesarea    in  Cappadocia  with 
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Polyeuctus  and  Donatas  (Matrt,  Usnard.,  Adon., } 
Kotker.);    Yictorinus  (Mart,  Rom^  Victurus 
(Jiart,  Hieron.). 

d)  Aug.  25  [TiCiOB  (12)]. 

(8)  Sept.  1  [ViCTOB  (13)]. 

VI0TUBU8  or  VIOTUBroS  (TioiOB  (12^ 
•  (13)]. 

VIGILIU8,  Jan.  81,  bishop  of  Trent,  martyr 
(Mart,  Usuard.,  Vet  Rom.) ;  Jan.  26  (Boll.  Acta 
83.  Jan.  Y.  165).  [C.  H.] 

VIGILS  (V^toff).    (1)  For  the  custom  of 
waking  in  the  night  fitr  prayer  and  psalmody,  see 
Hours  of  Prater,  p.  798. 

(2)  As  a  preparation  for  the  greater  festivals, 
▼igik  were  observed  in  churches  for  the  whole 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  night.  These  were 
called  by  the  Greeks  irearrvxf^fs,  by  the  Latins 
Pervigiliaj  or  Pemoctationcs.  Of  such  Chryso- 
stom  speaks  (/fern.  4,  de  VeHna  Esoms  ;  vi.  121 
B,  ed.  Montfancon).  '*See  the  holy  night- 
long vigils  linking  day  to  day."  Such  vigils 
preceded  not  only  the  great  festivals,  such  as 
Blaster  and  Pentecost,  but  also  the  Sabbath  and 
the  Lord's  Day  (Socrates,  H.  E.  vi.  8).  But 
•specially  in  the  case  of  a  martyr  it  was  the 
cobtom  of  the  faithful  to  pass  the  night  pre- 
ceding his  festival  in  the  church  which  covered 
his  remains,  or  in  one  dedicated  to  him.  Thus 
Chrysostom  (Horn,  de  Martyr,  ii.  668  d)  says 
that  on  the  eve  of  a  martyr's  festival  the 
faithful  had  turned  night  into  day  by  their  holy 
watchings  (8(^  r&v  inunnyxS^v^  rStv  Up&v), 
Against  such  watchings  at  th«  end  of  the  4th 
century-  Vigilantius  (Hieron.  c.  VigiiaKt,  p.  395, 
Vallarsi)  protested,  as  giving  occasion  for^riot 
and  disorder,  and  Jerome  defended  them  with 
his  accustomed  vigour.  Sidonius  ApoIIinaris 
(Epist.  V.  17,  }n  Sirmondi  0pp.  Var.  i.  569) 
describing  the  celebration  of  tike  anniversary  of 
St.  Justus  at  Lyons,  mentions  the  preceding 
vigil.  ,  **We  went  to  the  church,"  he  says, 
**  before  dawn  ;  there  was  a  concourse  of  both 
sexes,  greater  than  the  spacious  church  would 
bold.  After  the  vigil-office,  which  was  sung 
ttotiphonally  by  the  monks  and  clergy,  we 
separated,  going  however  to  no  great  distance, 
to  be  ready  for  the  third  hour  [nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning],  when  we  were  |o  join  with  the 
priests  in  the  divine  office."  Here  the  vigil 
appears  to  have  begun  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning,  not  on  the  evening  preceding  the 
festival.  Such  vigil-offices  consisted  of  prayers, 
Lbctioicb  [see  p.  252]  and  psalms,  and  at  least 
occasionally  included  preaching  (CaesArius  of 
Aries,  tSennon.  285  and  300,  in  Augustine's 
Works> 

The  interval  which  Sidonias  mentions  between 
the  vigil  and  the  service  of  the  day  was  a  cause 
of  great  disorder.  There  was  often  dancing  and 
singing,  not  only  in  the  neighbouring  houses, 
but  in  the  out-buildings  of  the  church,  and  even 
in  the  church  itself.  As  early  as  the  year  305 
the  council  of  Eliberis  (c.  35)  prohibited  women 
from  keeping  y\^\\  in  cemeteries  on  account  of 
their  excesses.  A  constitution  of  king  Childebert 
(Hardouin,  ConcUiOy  iii.' 334)  notices  the  riots 
which  took  place  at  vigils.  Binterim  (Denk' 
wUrdigkeiten,  V.  ii.  154)  quotes  an  article  of 
laqoiry  from  Theodore  oi'  Canterbury,  complaiU' 
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Ing  of  the  indecent  sports  which  were  some- 
times practised  in  vigils. 

There  is  in  early  times  no  indication  that 
fasting  was  a  condition  of  a  vigil.  Chrysostom^ 
indeed,  in  the  homily  delivered  at  Antioch 
after  the  earthquake  (ii.  718  B.),  seems  to 
speak  as  if  fasting  was  connected  with  the 
vigil ;  but  this  was  on  a  very  special  occasion 
of  humiliation.  Gregory  of  Tours  (Hist.  Franc 
X.  31)  says  that  Perpetuus,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  5th  century,  arranged  the  fasts  and  vigili 
which  were  to  be  observed  throughout  the  year, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  fa»ta 
and  the  vigils  were  identical.  Nicetus,  how 
ever  {De  VtgilnSy  c  4,  in  D'Achery's  Spici" 
legiunij  iii.  6),  does  warn  his  monks  to  pre* 
pare  themselves  by  abstinence  for  a  vigil  as 
for  a  divine  mystery.  Pope  Nicholas  I.  (858- 
867)  in  his  Respimsio  ad  BtUgaros  (Mansl,  z v.  420) 
enjoins  a  &st  before  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  before  the  Nativity  of  the  Lord« 
Regino  {Ckmoil.  Oerm.  ii.  482)  quotes  a  canon: of 
uncertain  date,  in.  which  presbyters  are  desised 
to  give  notice  to  the  people  not  onlv  of  festivals 
to  be  observed  but  also  of  vigil-rasts  (jejunia 
vigiliamm).  We  may  say  therefore  that  the. 
observance  of  a  vigil  by  fasting  came  to  be  usual 
not  later  than  the  9th  century.  Vigils  are  of 
rare  occurrence  in  the  oldest  calendars. 
[Calendar,  p.  258.] 

(Bingham,  Antiq.  XIII.  tx.  4;  Binterim^ 
3efUamirdigkmteny  Bd.  V.  Th.  ii.  p.  152  ff.)   [C] 

VIGOB,  Nov.  1,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  confessor 
(Mart,  Usuard.,  Ifieron.),  [C.  H.] 

YINGENTIUS  (1),  Jan.  22,  deacon,  martyf 
in  Spain  (Mart.  Bed.,  Usuard.,  Flor.,  Adon.» 
ff!eron.f  Vet.  Rom.,  Rom.j  Notker.,  Wand. ;  Basil* 
Menol. }  Boll.  Acta  83.  Jan.  ii.  394) ;  comrae* 
morated  this  day  in  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary, 
being  named  in  the  collect  and  Ad  Complendum. 
He  is  also  celebrated  in  the  Liber  Antiphonariut 
of  Gregory,  p.  664. 

(8)  Jan.  22,  martyr,  commemorated  with 
Orontius  and  Victor  at  Embrun  (Mart,  Usuard., 
Notker.,  Rom. ;  Boll.  Ada  88.  Jan.  ii.  389). 

(8)  Apr.  19,  martyr  at  Colibre  (Mart.  Usuard^ 
Adon.,  Hieron.^  Rom. ;  Boll.  Acta  83  Apr.  iL 
621). 

(4)  May  24,  martyr  at  Portus  Romanus  (Mart, 
Usuard.,  Adon.,  JiUrOfi,,  Vet.,  Rom^  Notker.^ 
Rom,]  Boll.  Acta  88.  Mai.  v.  281). 

(6)  Abbat  of  Lerins,  commemorated  on  May  24 
in  modem  martyrologies  (Boll.  Acta  88.  Mai. 
V.  284). 

(6)  June  9,  deacon,  martvr  at  Agen  (Mart 
Usuiurd.,  Hieron.,  Rom. ;  BolL  Acta  88»  Jnn.  ii. 
166> 

(7)  July  24,  martyr,  commemorated  at  Rome 
on  the  Via  Tiburtina  (Mart.  Usuard.,  Adon., 
Vet.  Rom.,  Rom.) ;  July  23  (Hieron.,  Notker.). 

(8)  Aug.  25,  martyr  under  Commodus,  com- 
memorated with  Eusebius,  Pontianus,  Peregrinns 
(Mart.  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Vet.  Rom.,  Rimu) 

(9)  Oct.  27,  martyr  at  Avila,  commemorated 
with  Sabina  and  Christeta  (Mart,  Usuard.,  Adon., 
Vet.  Rom.,  Wand.,  Rom.). 

(10)  Nov.  11,  martyr,  commemorated  with 
MenoM,    Victor,    Stephanos    (Baail.    Menol.  \ 
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Jfoio/,  Qfa,-c  Sirtrt. ;  Duiitl,  (M.  Lititrg.  W. 
S74V 

There  wiu  a  church  named  after  St.  Vmuntiai 
at  Curutnntlnople  in  the  reign  of  Juitiniao 
(Thcoph.  CArvnoj.  p.  196,  aoo.  i.e.  SSftj  Do 
Cange,  QnJil.  CArirf.  lib.  i*.  p.  196).      [C.  H.] 

VrNE(iii  Abt).  (See  irAm  tr.  1  ;  Ptalin 
liiix. ;  luiah  T.}.  The  riiw  i)  the  moat  ancient 
iubject  of  Chrirtianart,  perhapi  without  eicept- 
ing  the  Good  Shepherd,  with  which  it  U  ao  fre- 

Juentlj  combined  [»*  SiiEPFIEBn,  THB  OooD]. 
t  ■•  one  of  the  foremoit  of  the  iTmbolt  ehoHQ 
bj  gnr  Lord  Hiouelf  from  the  imttinl  thing! 
an.Dnd  Him,  u  the  ancient  Tinea  on  Mount  Olivet 
mil  remind  the  tnrelleT,     Iti  earlieat  eiamplc* 


i>  prabahl^  of  high  antiqaitj-,  and  i«  the  bcat- 
knowD  instuice  of  the  graeeiDl  natnralinn  of 
the  Chriitian  cluiic  ttyle  of  deoantion  (Bottari, 
liiir. ;  Annghi,  i.  569).  In  moaaic.  the 
of  St.  Cunttantia  in  Rome  are  ptrhaf* 
the  eailient  eiample  (leo  Patker'b  Jfoman  o/ 
Somt  and  Anmnn,  and  a  Gne  bc-iimile  io  tba  . 
South  Keiuington  MuHum).  The  vine  of  Gtlla 
Placidia'i  tomb,  woodcut  No.  8  (ounbined,  likt 


Id  Chriattan  fresco  are  probablj  the  tIm  of  St. 
Domitilli  [Fresco,  p.  S93],  and  thoae  of  St. 
Praeteitatni  (ii.).  The  ttuccoea  of  the  tomb  on 
the  Latin  Waj,  woodcut  No.   1  (Bottari,  Ut. 


■Ib.1.  (uum  tWxnsli.   CBMul  tet.  imo 
idii. ;    Aringhi,  il.   29),   certainly    aiiitad  In 
Boaio'a   time,   though  now  unknown,  and  lenn 
to  bay*  been  of  the  !ad  century.    The  great 
vis*  of  tba  CallUtiDt  Cetnctety  (woodcat «».  3) 


moat  of  the  othen,  with  the  Good  or  Ronl 
Shepherd),  dalea^bout  l.D.  450,  and  it  highly 
'atemting  a*  compared  with  the  atnccne*  and 
aim  f  ith  the  Calliilint  vine. 

The  three  model  of  treatment  are  id  diatiiictlT 
related  to  each  other  and  to  the  Domitilu 
example,  and  gire  lo  clear  an  illustration  of  the 
'  _  1  from  clauic  uatnraliia  t* 
Bjiantine  formaliam  of  the  bigheit  order,  (till 
retaining  clanic  besntj,  that  wondnita  ai* 
giren  here  tn  illuitrate  them. 

It  i>  lurFriiing  to  ue  how  fti  the  vine  hM 
■bared  the  late  of  the  Qood  Shepheid,  ao  ai  U 
exist  no  more  aa  a  aacrtd  emblem  after  the  Gitf 
five  or  ail  centnrie*.  Iti  heathen  or  ethnic  at 
human  uae  went  on;  but  the  uie  of  the  nna 
beoomM  idly  decorvtive,  in  church**  and  bouMa 
alike.  HnweTer,'ita  aculpture  ia  a  little  later 
than  ita  punting,  and  ai  important.  The  po^ 
phyry  aarcopbagiui  of  St.  Conatantia  (Aiinghi, 
U.  p,  157)  haa  been  photographed  by  Nr. 
Parker.  Sea  Aringhi,  i.  307-9,  for  Tinaa  on  nn- 
qneitioBabty  Chriitian  larcophagi,  St,  Cotiitan- 
tia'i  being  by  no  meaiu  cfitiin.  See  alio  Parker, 
No.  SS17,  for  ■  qnunt  and  beantiful  laTCophagui, 
aridently  by  tome  lealoni  and  ingenwiaa  work- 
perbap*  of  the  3rd  ccntuir,  who  caied 
for  hii  inbject  than  for  the  eicmplaria 
Graeca  of  hit  art.  Again,  Bottari,  i.  p.  1.  lien 
curiooi  nrcophagoa  in  St.  Vitale 
at  Rarenna,  where  the  mind  of  the  acolptor 
hate  been  bent  on  the  i-ine  and  lb> 
aeantbni  at  the  name  moment.  The  Tine  of  the 
eolumni  of  Torcello  is  a  Uta  type  of  Gratco- 
Byiantine  work  of  thehigheat  oidar  (^am  of 
Vaiia,  ii.  plate  3). 


For  the  Vine  or  grapea  rai  Iimpa,  • 
.   517,    for   two  examples,  also    ij.    64&,   i 
the  Good  Shepherd.    Grmpea  an  cat  en  Uml» 
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of  rarioas  kinds  (Lapi,  8ev.  Epitaph,  p.  182 ; 
Fabretti,  581).  Martigny  points  to  a  strong 
resemblance  between  certain  carvings  of  this 
kind  at  Lyons  (De  Boissieu,  Irucr.  Antiq.  de' 
LyonSy  1846-54)  and  Jewish  coins  in  Calmet's 
Dkt.  of  the  Bible,  ii.  pi.  3,  pp.  17-19.  From 
this  he  infers  that  both  Jews  and  Christians  used 
the  symbol  each  in  their  own  sense,  with  refe- 
rence to  a  Promised  Land.  This  is  confirmed  by 
a  glass  in  Garrucci  (  Vetri,  tar.  ii.  No.  9),  with  the 
inscription,  "  In  Deo,  Anima  Dnlcis,  Pie  2^es," 
which  would  certainly  connect  the  sacramental 
and  historical  senses  of  the  symbol.  See  also 
Killin,  Midi  de  la  Fhmoef  pi.  lix.  3,  zxxviii.  8, 
for  Gallic  sarcpphagi. 

Nevertheless,  as  Martigny  remarks  with 
obvions  truth,  the  eucharistic  meaning  of  the 
Tine  or  its  iruit  is  later  than  its  original  or 
historic  symbolism  of  the  person  of  our  Lord. 
The  first  written  evidence  on  this  point,  he  says, 
is  that  of  Paschasius  in  the  9th  century,  De  (hr- 
pore  et  Sanguine  Christif  c.  x.  t.  iz.  Bibl,  Patrvm, 
ed.  Colon.  He  mentions  a  sculpture  in  which 
genii  with  ears  of  com  are  combined  with  others 
bearing  grapes,  of  about  the  same  date.  It  U  an 
Aries  sarcophagus  (Millin,  Midi  de  la  Franoey 
pi.  Iviii.  No.  5).  There  is  an  amethyst  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Turin  (Perret,  iv.  pi.  xvi.  No. 
52)  with  a  vine-stock  and  grapes,  having  corn- 
ears  on  each  side.  Both  these  may  point  to  the 
elements.  But  the  real  meaning  of  the  vine  of 
Christian  symbolism  is  that  assigned  it  by  our 
Lord's  words  in  St.  John  xr.  He  is  the  vine, 
His  servants  are  the  branches,  bearing  fruit  only 
while  they  abide  in  Him.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

VIBGINS.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  course  of 
the  2nd  century  there  arose  a  strong  current 
of  feeling  in  favour  of  abstinence  from  marriage 
on  the  part  of  both  men  and  women.  This 
tendency  is  not  found  in  Clement  of  Rome,  nor 
in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  but  it  is  apparent, 
though  under  allegorical  forms,  in  the  Shepherd 
of  Hennas  (5«m.  9,  10,  11>  Justin  Martyr 
(^Apol.  i.  15)  speaks  of  **many  men  and  women 
of  sixty  and  seventy  years  old  who  have  been 
disciples  of  Christ  since  infancy,  and  have  kept 
themselves  uncorrupted."  Athenagoras  (Legat. 
c  32)  uses  almost  similar  language.  Tatian 
(ado.  OraeooSy  32,  33)  flings  back  upon  the 
Gentiles  their  taunts  at  Christian  virginity.  At 
the  end  of  the  century  the  wftole  question  of  the 
relation  of  Christianity  to  marriage  was  brought 
prominently  into  discussion  by  the  rise  and 
prevalence  of  Montanism;  and  in  the  treatises 
of  Tertullian,  de  Velandis  Virgimbiu  and  de  Ex- 
horttxtione  CcutitatiSy  the  Montanist  view  is  set 
forth  by  a  zealous  advocate.  In  the  next  genera- 
tion Origen  (c.  CeU,  7,  48)  contrasts  the 
Christians  who  dedicated  themselves  to  a  life 
of  virginity  for  the  sake  of  virginity  itself  with 
the  pagan  priestesses  who  did  so  only  for  the 
sake  of  worldly  hojiour.  In  Cyprian  we  find, 
probably  for  the  first  time,  the  expression  of 
the  idea  that  virginity  is  in  itself  higher  than 
marriage.  Clement  oi^  Alexandria  (Strom,  3,  p. 
558)  and  Tertullian  (ad  Uxor,  1,  8)  appear  to 
agree  with  those  who  place  married  continence 
or  widowhood  above  yirginity  on  the  ground 
that  ^fiicile  est  non  appetere  quod  nescias;" 
but  Cyprian  gives  the  higher  rank  to  virginity 
X«.  g.  I>e  Babitu  Vhy.  c  23;  Z^ MortaliL  c.  26>. 

COmST.  AST.— YOIto  IL 


In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  the  same  relative 
rank  appears  to  be  Implied  in  the  metaphor,  that 
whereas  widows  are  the  OwruurHipiovy  or  altar 
of  sacrifice,  virgins   are    the   BvynaTfipiov,  the 
altar  upon  which  was  offered  the  purer  offer- 
ing of  incense  (Const.  Apost,  2,   23  *,  4,  3 ;  it 
may  be  noted  as  one  of  the  differences  between 
the  earlier  and  later  books  of  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  that  in   2,   25    the  order    is   1, 
widows;  2,  virgins;  whereas  in  the  third  and 
later  books  the  order  is  reversed).     Athanasius 
speaks  of  the  fact  that  girls  of  tender  years  took 
vows  of  perpetual  virginity  as  a  proof  of  the 
power  of  Christ  in  fostering  the  virtue  of  con- 
tinence (De  Incamat,  Verb,  c  51);  and  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  (Cat''ches.  4,   24,  p.   64),  following 
Cyprian  (de  Jlabitu  Virgin,  c  22 ;  so  also  Pseudo- 
Cyprian  de  Bono  Pudiciiiae,  c.  7 ;    S.  Hieron. 
llpist.   107   (57)  ad  Letamy  c.  13,  S.   August. 
Epist,  150^,  speaks  of  those  who  had  taken  such 
vows  as  living  a  life  like  that  of  the  angels ; 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  curious  Conviovim 
decern  Virginum  of  Methodius  (printed  in  Migne 
P.  G.  vol.  xviii.  27  sqq.)  the  exaggerated  praises 
of   virginity    which    characterise    some    later 
literature  are  almost    altogether  absent  from 
the  genuine  and  orthodox  writings  of  the  first 
four  centuries ;  those  writings  undoubtedly  con- 
tain the  germ  of  the  later  developments,  but  it 
is    a    significant    fact  that,  when  those  later 
developments  required  the  support  of  the  earlier 
Others,  spurious  treatises  had  to  be  manufactured, 
e.  g,  those  of  St.  Athanasius  de  VirginitatOy  Migne, 
P.  G.  vol.  xxviii.  251,  and  of  St.  Basil,  Op,  ed. 
Bened.  vol.  i.  p.  618.    The  more  sober  view  of 
the  church  seems  to  be  expressed  in  the  language 
which  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  apostles:  "About  virginity  we 
have  received  no  commandment ;  but  we  permit 
it  as  a  vow  to  those  who  wish  it,  only  urging 
this  upon  them — that  they  make  not  any  pro* 
fession   rashly.  .  .  .  For  one  who  has  made  a 
profession,  doing ,  works  that  are  worthy  of  her 
profession,   must  shew  that  her   profession   is 
true,  and  that  it  is  made  to  give  her  leisure  for 
religion,  and  not  to  cast  a  slur  upon  marriage"* 
(Cbns^.  Apoet.  4,  14). 

Those  girls  or  women  who  thus  devoted  them» 
selves  to  lives  of  virginity  came  in  time  to  form* 
a  separate  class  or  **ordo"  in  the  church.    In* 
the    single    passage    of   the    genuine,    or    ap^ 
proximately  genuine,  letters  of  Ignatius  which 
refers  to  them,  they  are  apparently  co-ordinated  < 
with  widows  (ad  Shnym,  c.  13.    The  text  of  the 
passage  is  obscure,  and  has  given  rise  to  much 
discussion;  the  view  here  taken  is  that  of  Zahn. 
in  Gebhardt  and  Hamack*s  Patree  Apostdicty  fasc 
ii.   p.  95,  which  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the- 
gloss  on  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  inter- 
polated epistle,  and  also  by  Pseudo-Ignat.  ad' 
Philipp,  0.  15).    Polycarp  (ad  Philipp,  c.  4»  5) 
treats  in  succession  of  wives,  widows,  yonng> 
men,  and  virgins,  which  may  be  taken  as  an 
indication  that  virgins  had  not  as  yet  acquired^ 
the  distinct  status  which  they  ultimately  had  ^ 
nor  do  they  appear  to  have  had  such  a  status  at 
the  time  when  the  earlier  books  of  the  ApostolicaL 
Constitutions  were  written;  nor  is  there  any 
certain  evidence  of  their  being  regarded  as  a 
distinct  ''ordo"  until  the  4th  century.     This 
order  of  "  holy  virgins,"  or  "  church  virgins  •• 
(wap$4yot  Syuu  or  iKKXifffuurrucat)^  ia  found,  at* 
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JeruBalem  (Soiom.  ^.  £  2,  fi ;  Socnt.  ff,  E,  V, 
17),  when  the  empresB  Helena  auemUed  them 
and  waited  on  them  at  svpper  ( in  Persia  (Sozom. 
2,  11,  12);  at  Alexandria,  where  Constaptine 
writes,  after  the  death  of  Ariaa,  to  the  ^  clerks 
and  boljr  Tirgina,"  enjoimng  qaietaesi  (ibtil  2, 31); 
and  at  Nicomedia  {jbid,  8,  23).  Their  oxiatenoe 
is  also  implied  in  the  fact  that  Constantino  di- 
rected prorincial  goTonuNYto  makeaa  annual  pro- 
▼isioo  for  thoin  as  well  as  for  widows  (Incert.  Anot. 
de  Constant,  ap.  Haenel,  Ccrpu»  Legum,  p.  196). 
The  extent  of  their  existence  may  be  measured 
by  the  violence  of  the  Arian  reactioD  against 
them;  whatever  was  prized  by  the  Cath<^iG 
party  was  profaned  by  the  Arian  party ;  and 
this  comparatively  new  institution  of  an  order 
of  holy  virgins  seems  to  have  excited  ad  especial 
spirit  of  antagonism,  llie  indignities  to  which 
the  virgins  were  subjected  are  mentioned  by  many 
contemporary  writers,  €.  g.  St.  Athanaa.  £jji$L 
EncycL  c  3,  Apol.  ad  Comtant,  Imp,  o.  33 ; 
Socrat.  ff.  R  2,  28 ;  &  Hilar.  PicUv.  «J  Coiutant. 
Aug.  i.  6,  and  Fragm.  HixL  2,  3 ;  3,  9,  ap.  Migne, 
P.  L  vol.  X.  pp.  561, 633v  665 ;  8.  Greg.  Nazians. 
Orai.  43  m  lawL  BatU.  if.  «.  46,  p.  805;  and 
OraL  33,  c.  ArianMy  e^  3,  p.  605.  A  similar 
inference  may  be  drawn  Arom  the  pagtn  reaction 
under  Julian;  that  pait  of  that  reaction  was 
directed  against  this  tnstitutioa  of  tirgins  is 
clear  from  S.  Greg.  Naaiani.  OrOt,  4 ;  &  /Winn.  o. 
87,  p.  121,  and  Sozonk.  J7.  £L  5,  5,  who  mentiotts 
that  Julian  went  so  far  as  to  reqaire  virgins  and 
widows  who,  undear  the  regulation  of  Constantine, 
had  received  allowances  f^om  the  state  to  refund 
them.  After  this  time  the  references  to  them 
are  frequent.  Basil  (£?pM.  CoMon.  2  ad  Am- 
phUoeh.  c.  18)  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  {CaJUches, 
4,  24,  p.  64)  speak  of  rh  rdy/ui  rm¥  irapOtimy ; 
and,  probably  about  the  same  time,  the  spurious 
epistles  of  Ignatiua  sp^k  of  rh  ci<mif*a  rw9f 
wapBhwir  (adPhUipp,  c  15)  and  exhort  Christiana 
to  honour  them  as  coMocrated  to  Christ  (pd 
Tart,  c  9).  As  an  ^  olrdo "  eft,  class  they  were 
rh  rdyfM  rmv  mrnpSdmnf  (&  Basil,  Epist.  Canon. 
2,  ad  AmphilodL  c.  18;  S.  Cyrill.  Hieroeol. 
Cateches,  4i,  24^  p.  64;  se^  probably  about  the 
same  time,  t^  ciKrrritia  rHv  irap$4iw¥  Peendo- 
Ignat.  ad  PhUxpp,  c.  15.  As  individuals,  they 
were,  like  the  Virgin  Mary  who  was  constantly 
held  before  them  as  their  pattern,  **  handmaids 
of  the  Lord  **  (So^Xiy  rov  6«oD  on  a  tombstone 
at  Smyrna,  A.O.  540;  Corpus  Inscr.  Qraec,  no. 
9277 ;  cf.  ibid.  noa.  9286,  9324,  9448 ;  Ho  in  the 
West  **  pnella  Dei,"  1  Cone.  Tolet.  e.  6). 

It  is  not  dear  by  what  external  signs  the  vow 
of  virginity  was  indicated  In  the  first  three 
centuries.  There  is  no  mention  of  any  special 
ceremony,  and  the  fact  of  Cyprian  writing  an 
exhortatory  treatise,  De  Sabitu  Virgimun,  in 
which  he  urges  those  who  had  taken  such  a  vow 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  worldly  ornaments 
Q^  quid  istae  cum  terrene  oultu  et  cum  orna- 
ment is,"  c.  5),  shews  that  as  yet  there  was  no 
special  dress.  But  in  the  course  of  the  fourth 
century  two  external  signs  of  the  vow  came  to 
be  adopted,  the  wearing  of  a  dark-ooloured  dress, 
and  the  ceremony  of  feneing  vested  with  a  veil. 
The  first  of  these  was  but  partially  adopted  in  the 
time  of  Jerome :  *'  solent  quaedam  cum  faturam 
Tlr^nem  spoponderint  pulla  tunica  earn  induere 
et  furvo  operire  pallio,  auferre  linteamenta ; . . . . 
▼exo  «  oontni  ^dator*'  (S.  Hiefon.  Epkt, 
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cf.  id.  £pitt.  107  (57)  ad  Letam,  c  5^  voL  L 
p.  683;  £pitL  24  (21)  ad  MareelUnn,  vol.  L 
*p.  129).  A  few  yean  later  Leo  the  Great  speaks 
of  **  virginitatis  propositum  atque  habitum,"  as 
though  by  that  time  the  adoption  of  a  special 
dress  had  beeomc  usual  (S.  Leon.  M.  EpisL  167 
ad  Bu9tio.  iVor&on.  e.  15,  voL  1.  p.  1426).  Such 
a  change  of  dress  was  not  only  a  voluntary  act, 
but  was  not  necessarily  attended  by  any  special 
ceremony:  a  Spanish  council  of  the  seventh 
century  forbids  any  who  have  adopted  it  to 
return  to  the  secular  life  (10  Cone  Tolet.  ▲.& 
656,  c  5},  but  this  stem  rule  does  not  appear 
elsewhere,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  enacted  and 
of  the  severe  penaltios  by  which  it  had  to  be 
enforced,  shews  that  it  had  not  up  to  that  time 
been  univezsaily  reoogaiaed  even  in  Spain.  The 
second  mark  of  the  adc^tion  of  a  vow  of  virginitT 
seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  metaplyir  which 
is  found  as  eaiiy  aa  the  time  of  Cyprian  (e.g. 
Epist.  4  (62),  p.  472,  ed.  HartelX  and  which  is 
ti'eated  as  a  common  expresaion  by  Athanasiat 
(Apoi.  ad  OmtkaUkL  Imp.  c  38),  that  a  girl  wha 
had  vowed  Tirgiaity  was  a  **lnride  of  Christ* 
l*he  poetry  of  the  metaphor  (which  survivi* 
e.g.  in  Blethoditts,  Cbmao.  Dk,  Virg,  OraL  11,  c  1, 
p.  207,  where  the  vireias  sing  a  hynn  with  the 
beautiful  refraib,  m^Ic,  hmrrdpm  rot)was  trans- 
lated into  visible  acts.  The  virgin  was  pnblidT 
vested  with  the  bridial  veil  («  flammeum  Oiristi,^ 
S.  Hieron.  I^pid.  147  (93)  ad  ScAiaiatn.  toL  i 
p.  1090;  Epi$t.  108  (86)  ad  Euatodi.  vol.  L 
p.  723).  Thia  was  a  solemn  and  irreveeable  acL 
It  ouuld  only  be  performed  (<x)  bv  a  bishop,  sad, 
(6)  apparently,  on  a  great  festiTal ;  for  the  latter 
point,  cf.  Ambros.  Exhort  Virgin,  c  7,  voL  iL 
p.  288,  '*  venit  paschae  dies,  in  toto  orbe.  baptisnii 
sacramenta  celebrantur,  velantur  sacnte  vir* 
gines  ;'*  Gelasius,  Epiti.  ad  Episc.  Laoam,  szlhertL 
Generai.  -o^.  14,  ap.  Hioschius,  pi  652,  aUovs 
£piphany,  £aster,  or  the  Ifativity  of  an  apostle ; 
for  the  former  point  et  S.  Hieron.  ^fitt.  130 
(97)  ad  DoMtriad,  voL  i.  p.  976,  scio  qued  sd 
imprecationem  poniifiais  flammeum  vii^nakm 
sanctum  operuerit  caput ;  the  absolute  restrict 
tion  of  the  veiling  of  a  vii^n  to  a  bishop  bdongs 
to  an  Afk'ioan  oounoil  of  uncertain  date,  2  CoIk. 
Carthag.  c  3,  and  to  later  times,  2  Gone.  HispaL 
A.I>.  618,  e.  7,.Cone.  Rotom.  a.d.  650,  c  9, 6  Cone 
Paris,  A.D.  829,  lib.  I.  c.  41,  43,  m  all  of  whidk 
presbyters  are  pv^ibited;  Carofi  M.  Co^ 
Aqaiagran.  A.D,  789,  o.  75,  prohibits  abbeoses ;  eft 
the  other  hand  8  Cone  Carth.  c  36,  allows 
presbyters  to  aot  with  the  consent  of  the  In^op. 
The  reaaon  for  this  restriction  to  bishops  was 
probably  the  desire  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the 
profession  of  chastity ;  it  was  fitting  that  the 
**sanctiores  purieresque  hosUae,"  who  were  thus 
offored  upon  the  altar  of  God,  should  be  offered 
*'  per  summum  saeerdotem  "  {Epist.  ad  Oaadbm 
sororem  de  Virgifiiiatej  c.  1,  ascribed  erroaeonsly 
to  Sttlpicius  Servina,  and  printed  by  Halm  as  an 
appendix  to  his  woi^ts  in  the  Vienna  Corpn 
Script,  LaL  voL  i.). 

The  act  of  v«ding  came  to  be  aceompaBaed 
with  ceremonies.  Bull  speaks  of  the  tow  being 
taken  ^  before  God  and  angds  and  men,  the  vene- 
rable gathering  of  «lergy,  the  holy  band  <i 
virgH^,  iSie  iassmbly  of  the  Lord  and  thechafch 
of  tb-  «iints  **  (S.  Basil.  Spiet.  46  (5)  ad  Vtrg. 
Lapt   p.  136).    Aiq^iattm  seems  to  imply  tlui 
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iliere  was  a  ftast  {Ejpiai.  150  ad  ftch.  €t  Jvlkm, 
ap.  Mignt,  P.  L.  vol.  xzxiii.  645,  ^^velationis 
apophoretfUH  gratisMiQe  accepimns,"  bat  the  ex- 
pression may  be  metaphorical).  The  treatiiw 
J[}e  Lapfu  Virgmia  ooiulecrataef  c.  5  (sometimea 
ascribed  to  Ambrose,  and  printed  in  his  works, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  805  ;  more  recently,  cm  the  strength  of 
an  £pinal  MS.  of  the  eighth  century,  ascribed  to 
Nicetas,  bishop  of  Romaciana  in  Servia;  see 
De  Litfle,  QmpUa  Ren4u9  de  PAcad^mie  det  /»* 
6criptioH$t  1877,  p.  274),  gives  a  vivid  account 
of  the  ceremoai^  which  had  taken  place  when 
the  lapsed  (ue.  married)  sister  had  taken  her 
TOW  **  in  tanto  tamqae  selemni  oonventu  ec- 
clesiae  Dei  [sc.  at  Easter],  inter  lamina  ueo- 
phytorum  splendida,  inter  candidates  regni 
coelestia  quasi  Regi  nuptura  processeras :"  the 
•pithalamium  of  &)iomoa,  Psalm  xlv.,  haa  been 
sung  over  her;  and  the  prayers  of  the  assembled 
people  in  their  shouted  '•*  Amen  "  had  been,  as  it 
were,  her  spiritual  dowry.  The  eai-liest  of  the 
later  rituals  is  probably  that  of  the  Missale  Fran- 
corum  ap.  ^Jtfuratori  Lit.  Mom,  Vet.  vol.  iii. 
p.  460,  which  for  the  most  part  coincides  with 
the  L.<*onine  Sacrnmentary,  ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  719, 
the  Gelasian  Sacramentary,  ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  222, 
and  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary,  ibid,  vol.  ii. 
p.  786;  the  ritual  of  Hittorp's  Ordo  SomafwUy 
p.  141,  contains  the  same  prayers  with  others, 
and  with  some  rubrical  directions ;  that  of  the 
Codex  Mafleianus  (Muratori,  vol.  iii.  p.  103)  is 
different. 

There  was  the  further  distinction  between 
thoM  who  had  '*  changed  their  dress  *'  and  those 
who  had  '*  taken  the  veil,"  that  for  the  latter 
there  wss  a  limit  of  age.  Basil  (^Epi$t.  Canon. 
2  ad  AmpkUoch.  c  18)  allows  it  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen.  Ambrose  mentions  that  in 
his  time  there  was  a  controversy  whether  the 
veiling  of  virgins  should  not  be  deferred  until 
they  were  of  mature  years,  and  decides  that  it 
is  a  qoesUon  of  sobriety  of  character  and  not  of 
lapee  of  time  (S.  Ambros.  d9  Virginitatej  c  7, 
vol.  ii.  p.  223).  But  in  the  course  of  the  fifth 
century  the  civil  law  disallows  the  veiling  of 
virgins  until  they  are  forty  years  old,  and  enacts 
that  any  one  who  causes  a  virgin  to  be  veiled 
before  that  age  is  to  be  6ned  a  third  of  his 
goods  (Novell.  •  Majorian,  tit.  6,  c.  1,  §  1,  2, 
A.D.  458,  ed.  Haenel,  p.  306 ;  so  Cone.  Caesar- 
august.  A.D.  381  ?  c.  8).  The  council  of  Agde 
(A.O.  506  c  19)  and  the  Liber  Pontificalis  (  Ki^. 
S.  Leon.  if.  p.  67)  6x  a  still  later  pt'riod,  viz., 
that  of  sixty  jean  of  age ;  but  the  African 
code  (Cod.  Ecclee.  Afric.  c  16)  and  in  later 
times  the  Carolingian  capitularies  {fiapit.  Franf 
cofttri.  A.D.  794,  c.  46,  ap.  Pertr.  M.  H.  0.  Le- 
gutn^  vol.  i.  p.  74,  Hludowici  I.  Ctfit.  Aquiayran. 
A.D.  817,  c.  26  ap.  Pertz,  M.  H.  O.  Legtun^  vol.  i. 
p.  209)  fix  the  age  at  twenty-five.  Later 
canonists  made  a  distinction  between  (1)  the 
**  velum  professionis,"  which  might  be  taken  at 
twelve  years  of  age ;  (2)  '*  velum  con»ecratloni8  " 
at  twenty-five ;  (3)  **  velura  ordinationis "  at 
forty  ;  (4)  *'  velum  praelationis "  at  sixty ; 
(5)  ^  velum  continentiae,"  which  was  proper  to 
widows,  and  for  which  no  age  is  specified  (Sil- 
rester  Prierss,  ie.  Mazolinus,  Silteatnna  Summay 
•.v.  Consecratio,  ed.  Antwerp,  1581,  p.  173; 
Durandus,  Rationale f  ii.  1,  45,  pots  these  in  a 
different  order). 

In  order  to  protect  the  virginity  of  those 
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who  had  taken  the  vow  arose  the  custom  of 
secluding  them.  The  custom  existed  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Tertullian,  who  speaks  of  it  as  one 
which  prevailed  in  some  churches  of  both 
Greece  and  Alrica  (de  Veiand.  Virg,  c.  2).  The 
first  mention  of  special  houses  in  which  such 
virgins  lived  together  is  in  tha  middle  of  the 
fourth  century ;  ICleusius  was  banished  by 
Julian  for  having  founded  wapBtinipca  at  Cyzicus 
(SoBom.  H.  E.  V.  15) ;  Basil  is  said  to  have  founded 
w^fffAvas  (S.  Gregor.  Naz.  Orat.  43  tn  laud, 
S.  Basil,  M.  c.  62,  vol.  i.  p.  817);  and  Ambrose 
speaks  of  a  *'sacrarium  virginitatis  "  as  existing  at 
Boiogna  {d$  VirgmStm,  i.  10,  vol.  ii.  p.  160).  in 
these  houses  an  organization  prevailed ;  Sozomeu 
(H.  E.  8.  23)  speaks  of  the  virgin  Nicarete, 
whom  he  praises  as  the  best  woman  he  ever  knew, 
as  having  refused  frequent  solicitations  to  preside 
over  the  church  virgins ;  and  of  Matrona  as  hav- 
ing been  ruv  Upw  Map04¥tt¥  iiywfUtni ;  so  also 
AUianasiiis  in  his  life  of  the  monk  Anthony 
speaks  of  his  sister  as  having  been  placed  early 
in  life  in  a  wapB4tf»¥j  where  she  nfter wards  became 
jra0irxov>i^m  rii¥  &XX«v  ^tapBiw^tv  (S.  Athanas, 
Vit,  8,  AnUm,  c  2,  54,  vol.  i.  pp.  634,  668> 

Ultimately  this  seclusion  became  the  rule; 
those  who  vowed  virginity,  whether  they  had 
merely  ** changed  Uieir  dress*'  and  were 
^  professae,**  or  whether  they  had  received  the 
veil  and  were  "velntae,"  or  **  consecratae,"  lived 
in  monasteries  and  were  nuns.  For  their  history 
and  organization  reference  most  be  made  to 
other  articles  (Nun  ;  Monactesy). 

A  virgin  who  married  afler  taking  a  vow  was 
sabjeot  always  to  censure,  and  sometimes  to 
penalties.  Cyprian  spoke  of  such  an  one  as 
«<non  mariti  sed  Christ!  aduUera*'  (de  Habitu 
Virgin,  c  20  and  Epist.  4  (62),  ed.  Hartel,  p.  476), 
and  the  phrase  was  often  repeated,  e.  g,  by 
Basil,  Epiat,  46  (5)  ad  Virginem  lapeamy  p. 
138 ;  but  Aogustine  repudiates  it,  and  will  not 
allow  that  marriage  after  a  vow  of  continence 
is  adultery  (de  Bono  Viduitati8f  c.  10).  Leo  the 
Great  treats  it  as  a  case  of  '*  praevaricatio  "  or 
double-dealing  (Epist.  167  ad  Hmtic,  Narbon.  c. 
15);  hot  both  Jerome  (ado.  Jovtn,  lib.  i.  15, 
voL  ii.  p.  258,  ed.  Vallars.)  and  Gelasius  (Epist, 
9.  ad  Epiac.  Lucan.  c.  22)  apply  to  it  the 
stronger  term  'Mncest."  The  civil  law  made 
marriage  with  a  dedicated  virgin  penal ;  Con 
sUntinus  in  354  (Cod.  Theodos.  9.  25,  1)  enacted 
a  severe  penalty  upon  those  who  made  attempts 
on  the  chastity  of  virgins,  whether  with  or 
without  their  consent ;  ten  years  later  Jovian, 
in  the  counter  reaction  against  what  had 
happened  under  Julian,  went  so  far  as  to  enaot 
that  even  the  solicitation  of  a  virgin  or  widow, 
willing  or  unwilling,  was  not  merely  penal  but 
capital  (Cod.  Theodos,  9.  25.  2,  Sozom.  H.  E. 
6.  3) ;  but  the  enactment,  though  preserved  in 
Cod.  Justin.  1.  3.  5,  probably  failed  from 
excessive  severity,  since  in  420  Honorius  and 
Theodosius  imposed  the  milder,  though  still 
severe,  penalty  of  confiscation  and  deportation ; 
but  Majorian,  Novell,  tit.  6. 1.  4,  re-enacted  the 
penalty  of  Jovian,  with  the  addition  of  confisca- 
tion. The  Barbarian  Codes  follow  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Civil  Law;  the  Intcrpretatio  and 
two  Epit(me$  of  the  Visigothic  Code  punish  the 
virgin  or  widow  as  well  as  the  man  (Lex 
Jtomana  Visigoihorwn,  ed.  Haenel,  p.  195) :  th/i 
laws  of  Lnitpiand  make  forfeiture  the  peuaitf 
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of  marriage  even  with  one  who  has  been 
dedicated  by  her  parentii  or  herself  taken  a 
TOW,  without  baring  been  veiled  (Leges  Luit- 
prandi,  c  30,  a.D.  723,  in  Gengler's  Oermaniache 
Ji€cht9denknuUer,  p.  5^6) ;  the  Barartan  code 
makes  the  penalty  for  snch  marriage  twice 
the  ordinary  composition  for  the  abduction  of  a 
married  woman  (Lei  Baiuwariorum  i.  11,  textns 
primus,  ap.  Perts,  Legum,  toI.  iii.  p.  276) ;  in 
the  Frank ish  domain,  Lothair  I.  simply  forbad 
snch  marriages  (Chlothacharii  I.  C^tatihit,  c.  8, 
▲  J>.  560,  Pertz,  Legum^  vol.  i.  p.  2) ;  but 
Lothair  II.  made  eren  the  attempt  to  marry 
capiUl  (Chlothacharii  II.  Edict,  c.  18,  A-D.  614, 
Pertz,  vol.  t.  p.  15).  The  ecclesiastical  penalty 
for  virgins  wno  married  whs  excommunication, 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  The  leadmg  enact- 
ment of  a  general  council  is  that  of  Chnlcedon, 
c.  16 ;  of  local  Western  councils  the  chief  enact- 
ments are  the  following.  The  council  of  Elvira 
▲.D.  305,  c.  13,  condemns  them  to  perpetual 
excommunication ;  the  first  council  of  Valence, 
A.D.  374,  c.  2,  will  not  admit  them  to  penance 
until  after  the  la|)ee  of  a  long  time;  the  first 
council  of  Toledo,  A.D.  398,  c.  16,  will  not  re- 
admit the  oflender  to  communion  unless  she 
lives,  even  during  her  husbMud's  lifetime,  a  life 
of  continence ;  the  first  council  of  Orange,  a.d. 
441,  c.  28,  treats  the  offence,  as  Leo  the  Great 
had  done,  as  a  case  of  **  praevaricatio ; "  the 
second  council  of  Aries,  ▲.D.  451,  limits  the 
excommunication  to  those  who  ^ere  above 
•*  twenty-five  **  years  of  age  ;  the  council  of 
Vannes,  ▲.D.  465,  c.  4,  treats  such  a  marriage  as 
adultery ;  the  council  of  Lerida,  ▲.D.  523,  c.  6, 
treats  it  as  **  stuprum ; "  the  third  council  of 
Orleans,  A.  D.  538,  c.  16,  treats  it  as  *^  raptus," 
and  makes  the  excommunication  perpetual :  so 
also  the  second  council  of  Tours,  a.d.  567,  c. 
20,  the  first  of  MIcon,  A.D.  581,  c.  12,  and  the 
fifth  of  Paris,  a.d.  615,  c.  13.  So  also  in  Spain ; 
the  sixth  council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  638,  c.  6  directs 
those  who  persist  in  vich  a  marriage  to  be 
'*  banished  from  all  Christian  society,  so  that 
not  even  tal^  be  had  with  them."  (The  canons 
seem  always  to  avoid  the  honourable  fi[ord  for 
marriage  to  be  used  in  reference  to  such  cases ; 
but  that  *'  rapere "  is  used  not  in  its  ordmary 
civil  sense,  but  only  to  cast  a  stigma  upon  such 
marriages  is  shewn,  e.g,  by  the  council  of  Reims, 
A.D.  625,  c.  23,  which  implies  that  the  "raptor  " 
sometimes  had  the  king's  consent,  or  was 
supported  by  other  legitimate  authority. 

re.  HJ 

VIRGINS,  THE  WISE  AND  FOOLISH. 

A  curious  painting  of  an  arcosolinm,  in  which 
the  part  of  the  parable  relating  to  the  wise 
virgins  is  unquestionably  treated,  was  found  by 
Bosio  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Agnes  at  Rome 
(Bottari,  Sc-ult  e  Pitt.  &c.  tav.  cxlviii.).  In  the 
centre  is  a  woman  in  the  attitude  of  prayer, 
probably  intended  for  the  person  buried  in  the 
tomb,  robed  in  a  dalmatic,  with  two  bands  of 
purple  down  the  front.  At  her  feet,  representing 
the  soul  of  the  deceased,  is  a  dove  with  out- 
spread wings,  and  as  if  listening  for  the  voice  of 
her  mate  (Cantic.  ii.  10).  On  the  right  of  this 
female  figure  stand  the  five  wise  virgins,  simi- 
larly clad  in  dalmatics  with  purple  bands,  each 
bearing  in  her  right  hand  a  torch,  and'  carrying 
in  her  left  by  the  handle  a  vessel  of  oil  (St. 
Matt.  XXV.  4).    The  leader  of  the  five,  who  is 
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knocking  at  the  door  of  the  room  whera  tli« 
feast  is  going  on,  has  her  torch  lighted.  On  the 
left  of  the  praying  figure  five  other  women,  also 
intended  no  doubt  for  the  wise  virgins,  are  aeated 
at  a  table  on  which  are  two  dtshesi,  a  flagon,  and 
two  loaves. 

There  is  also  in  the  cemetery  of  Cyriaca,  a 
painting  in  fresco  of  the  same  subject,  more  fully 
treated,  the  foolish  virgins  being  also  represented. 
They  are  standing  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
Saviour,  easily  recognisable  by  their  extinguished 
torches  and  down-cast  looks.  Our  Lord,  tnnung 
to  the  wise  virgins,  points  out  to  them  tha 
heavenly  feast  to  which  they  are  invited  (De 
Rossi,  Moma  Sott,  p.  76).  De  Rossi  thinks  that 
this  fresco,  so  far  unique  of  its  kind,  indicates 
that  the  tomb  is  that  of  a  virgin  consecrated  to 
heaven ;  a  conjecture  deriving  much  probabilHy 
from  a  trustworthy  tradition  of  a  convent  on  tha 
same  spot.  The  sarcophagus  under  the  fresco 
exhibits  on  its  front  face  a  figure  in  the  attxtude 
of  prayer,  while  two  other  figures  of  sainta, 
thought  to  be  intended  for  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
are  drawing  back  a  curtain  and  ushering  the 
soul  into  paradise  (Martignv,  JDicl,  des  Antiq. 
ChrA,  s.  V.  <  Vierges  Folles,'  'ltc>       [£.  C  H.] 

VISITATION.  The  right  of  perMnal 
visitation  appears  to  have  been  considered  as 
inherent  in  every  office  that  conferred  authority 
or  imposed  responsibility  for  the  maintenaikoa 
of  discipline.  Thus  it  belonged  (i)  to  metro- 
politans in  their  provinces.  Bingham  {Axtiqid' 
ties,  ii.  c  16,  {  18)  thinks  that  the  right  of 
visitation  is  implied  in  the  ninth  canon  of  the 
council  of  Antioch,  A.D.  341,  which  aaaerts 
that  the  metropolitan  received  the  care  (r^ 
^povri^  iufMx'ff^ai)  of  all  the  dioceses  in  his 
province.  But  the  wording  of  the  canon,  which 
goes  on  to  assign  as  a  reason  that  sJl  men 
who  had  any  business  in  hand* visited  the 
metropolitan  city  to  transact  it,  seems  rather 
to  point  to  some  supreme  power  of  jurisdicUen 
to  be  exercised  in  the  metropolis  itself,  as 
having  been  in  the  minds  of  the  Iramers  of 
the  canon  (cf.  Bracar.  II.  c'4;  Bmna,  Omc. 
ii.  p.  44).  Clearer  language  is  employed  by  the 
council  of  Turin,  a.d.  401  (Cmc.  Taurmen^ 
c.  2),  which,  in  deciding  between  the  rival 
claims  of  the  bishops  of  Aries  and  Vienne  to 
the  ofiice  of  metropolitan,  decrees  thai  each 
should  visit  the  churches  which  were  contigu- 
ous to  his  own  see  (eas  ecclesias  visitet  quas 
oppidis  suis  vicinas  magis  esse  conatitnatX  The 
council  of  Leptina,  A.D.  743,  or  Boniface  (^£p. 
Ixx.),  decrees  that  it  is  the  dutv  assigned  by 
the  canons  to  metropolitans  to  look  int4>  the 
lives  of  the  bishops  of  his  province  and  the  way 
in  which  they  discharged  their  duties.  Occa- 
sional notices  of  metropolitan  visitations  are 
met  with  in  early  writers.  Thus  Possidonius 
(  Vit.  August,  c  8)  speaks  of  Megaliua,  prisiat« 
of  Kumidia,  arriving  at  Hippo  in  the  course  of 
his  visitation  tour,  and  Bede  (JETist.  Ecd,  ir.  2) 
speaks  of  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterburr, 
as  passing  through  the  whole  island,  oidaining 
bishops  where  they  were  needed  and  aetting 
right  all  things  which  he  found  in  disorder. 

(ii)  But  the  duty  of  visitation  esMoally 
belonged  to  bishops  in  their  diocesca.  [oisaop, 
p.  232.]  The  councils  were  oontinually  lay- 
ing down  rules  for  the  punctual  perfoimaBbe 
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of   this  duty  and  defining  the  busineas  to  be 
tranMcted. 

(a)  Visitations  were   to   be   held    yearly  in 
every  parish.    The  council  of  Lugo,  ▲.D.   569 
{Cone,   Luoense,    Labbe,   Cone    t.    v.    p.   874) 
orders  a  new  division   of  the  dioceses   in  Gal- 
licia,  on  the  gronnd  that  in  their  present  con- 
dition they  were  too  large  to  admit  of  a  yearly 
-visitation.'  The  council  of  Tarragona,  a.d.  516 
(c   8),  orders   that    the   bishop  should    make 
yearly  visitations  to  provide  for  the  reparation 
of  such  churches  as  had  fallen  into  bad  repair. 
The  second  council   of  Braga,  a.d.    572,  c   i. 
(Bruns,  Cone.  ii.   39),  orders  that   the   bishop 
should  visit  every  parish  in  his  diocese,  and,  on 
the  first  day,  inquire  how  the  clergy  performed 
their  duty,  in  order  that  where  it  was  neces- 
sary he  might  instruct  those  who  were  ignorant, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  canonical  rules 
for  the   exorcism   and  instruction   of  eatechn- 
mens  during  the  twenty-one  days  before  their 
baptism.     On  the  second  day  he  was  to  assemble 
the  people   and  instruct  them  in  their  duties, 
both  as   to   belief  and   practice.      No   express 
mention  is  here  made  of  an  annual  visitation, 
but  it  appears  implied.     Probably  the  expenses 
of  a  visitation  extending  over  two  days  were 
found  oppressive  to  the  clergy,  for  the  seventh 
council   of   Toledo,    a.d.    646    (c.   4),   enacts, 
amongst  other  precautions  to  prevent  extortion, 
that  no  bishop  shall  remain  in  any  parish  during 
his  visitation  for  more  than  a  single  day.     Pro- 
bably many  parishes  were  desirous  of  altogether 
avoiding  the  expenses  of  the  visitation,  since  the 
council  of  Merida,  a.d.  666  {Cone.  Einerit  c  11), 
speaks  of  certain  abbats  and  presbyters  who 
had    obtained   exemptions  (absolutionem)  from 
former  bishops,  and    orders   that   whenever   a 
bishop  arrives  for  the  purpose  of  visitation  he 
should    be   received   with  due   honour,  and    a 
reasonable  provision  for  expenses.    The  annual 
visitation  is.  provided  for  in  the  fourth  council 
of  Toledo,    A.D.    633   (c.    36),    which    orders 
that  a  bishop  shall  visit  each  of  the  parishes  in 
his  diocese  every  year,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
that  the  churches  are  in  proper  repair ;  but  if 
be  himself  is  prevented  by  ill-health  or  by  the 
pressure  of  other  duties,  the  visitation  might  be 
performed  by  one  of  his  presbyters  or  deacons, 
who  should  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
churches  and  the  lives  of  the  clergy.     This  per- 
mission of  visiting  by  deputy  appears  to  have 
led  to  abuses,  for  we  find  the  council  of  Meauz 
{Cone,  Melderue,  c   29),  A.D.  815,  speaking  in 
terms  of  the  strongest  condemnation  of  an  in- 
iquitous custom  (reprehensi  bills  et  damnabilis 
consuetude)   which    had    arisen    among    some 
bishops,  of  never,  or  scarcely  ever,  visiting  in 
person  the  parishes  under  their  jnrisdiction. 

(6)  The  canons  above  quoted  speak  of  the 
objects  of  the  bishops'  visitations  as  consisting 
chiefly  in  the  inspection  of  the  fabric  of  the 
churches,  and  the  maintenance  of  discipline 
among  the  clergy.  Other  duties  were  added  at 
,a  later  period.  The  council  of  Leptina,  above 
quoted,  decrees  that  the  bishop's  visitation 
should  be  held  annually,  for  the  purposes  of 
administering  confirmation,  instructing  the 
people,  inquiring  into  the  morals  of  the  clergy, 
and  searching  out  and  prohibiting  all  pagan 
customs.  To  add  weight  to  his  authority  in 
this  last  duty,  it  was  provided  that  he  should 


be  accompanied  by  the  graphic,  or  count,  who 
filled  the  o65ce  of  "  defensor  ecclesiae  "  in  his 
diocese,  "  Gravione,  qui  defensor  ejus  ecclesiae 
est"  (Labbe,  Concilia,  vi.  p.  1534;  see  Advo* 
caUu  Eoolesiae,  p.  34).  The  capitularies  of 
Charlemagne,  vii.  cc  94,  95,  129,  365  provide 
that  the  bishop  shall  visit  every  parish  in  hii 
diocese  for  the  purpose  of  administering  con- 
firmation^ of  inquiring  into  the  morals  of  hit 
people,  and  extirpating  any  pagan  practices  that 
yet  lingered  among  the  people,  and  {Addit.  iiL 
65)  of  correcting  any  oppressicm  or  corruption 
on  the  part  of  the  nobles  or  judges.  Offenders 
were  first  to  be  reproved  and  admonished  by  the 
bishop,  and  if  this  failed  to  produce  reformation 
to  be  reported  to  the  emperor. 

(c)  These  visitations  appear  to  have  been 
conducted  with  large  and  occasionally  extrava- 
g^t  expenditure.  Some  exceptions  are  recorded. 
Severus  Sulpitliis  (Dialog.  2)  writet  of  St.  Mar- 
tin that  he  went  round  his  diocese  clad  in  a 
ragged  dress  and  a  black  cloak  and  riding  upon 
an  ass.  Bede  {Hiat,  £ocl.  iii.  26)  narrates  that 
St.  Chad  went  round  his  diocese  on  his  feet, 
especially  noting  that  he  visited  all  the  country 
districts,  the  farms  and  villages  and  castles. 
But  these  are  evidently  noted  as  exceptional 
instances.  Athanasius,  on  the  other  hand 
{Apohg.  ii.  §  74),  b  said  to  have  been  invariably 
attended  while  on  his  visitati«»n  not  only  by 
priests  and  deacons,  but  by  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  laity, "  hon  paucos  ex  plebe."  For  the 
measures  taken  by  later  councils  to  check  the 
oppressions  and  exactions  for  which  visitations 
were  made  the  excuse,  see  Procurations. 

(iii)  Archdeacons  also  had  the  power  of  hold- 
ing visitations,  but  the  practice  seems  to  have 
been  of  gradual  growth.  Isidore  of  Seville 
(JEpiat.  ad  LwUfre^  after  defining  the  ordinary 
duties  of  an  archdeacon,  adds  that  he  investi- 
gates in  person,  '*  ipse  inquirit,"  the  condition 
of  the  fabric  and  ornaments  of  the  churches 
and  other  parish  matters,  and  sends  his  report 
to  the  bishop,  but  notes  that  this  is  done  by 
special  commission  '*cum  jussione  episcopi.*' 
Hincmar  of  Rheims,  however,  in  his  Precepts  to 
Archdeacons, 'c.  1  {0pp.  ii.  p.  728),  speaJcs  of 
their  visits  to  country  parishes,  either  in  his 
company,  or  by  themselves,  as  if  such  visitations 
were  part  of  their  regular  duty  (see  Arch- 
deacon, p.  138,  and  Procurations). 

(iv)  The  right  of  visitation  appears  to  have 
been  claimed  in  some  inntances  by  the  civil 
authorities.  The  council  of  Chilons  {Cone. 
CabiUon  (c.  11)  speaks  with  great  indignation 
of  the  conduct  of  certain  judges  who  claimed  a 
right  of  visitation  over  all  parishes  and  monas- 
teries subject  to  episcopal  superintendence,  and 
demanded  provision  for  their  expenses.  Pro- 
bably this  claim  arose  from  the  practice  above 
mentioned  of  auociating  the  civil  **  defensor 
ecclesiae  "  with  the  bishop,  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  more  effectual  suppression  of  pagan 
customs.    [Missi  DoMiNici.]  [P.  0.] 

VISITATION  OF  THE  SICK.  [Unc- 
tion, p.  2000;  Viaticum.] 

VISITATOR.  A  bishop  temporarily  ap- 
pointed to  perform  the  duties  of  a  vacant  see,  or 
to  act  in  the  place  of  another  bishop  when  in- 
capacitated by  illness  or  lying  under  eccletiasti- 
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cal  ceosnrA.  See  IxTCRC'issoa.  An  old  forma- 
lary  relating  to  the  eIe«-tioQ  of  a  bishop,  quoted 
hy  On  Cange  from  the  SpicUegtHm  Acherifuse,  torn. 
Tiii.  p.  154,  provides  that  the  bi:ihop  who  had 
been  in  charge  of  the  funeral  of  a  deceased 
prelate  ("  tumulator  ")  should  be  the  **  Tisitator  " 
of  the  vacant  see,  and  take  charge  of  the  pro- 
perty in  or  belonging  to  the  church,  the 
appointment  to  be  made  by  the  metropolitan. 
The  council  of  Ries,  A.D.  439  (Cone.  Heg.  c  6), 
orders  that  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  bif  hop,  no 
other  bishop  should  approach  the  cathedral 
church  at  the  time  of  the  funeral,  except  one 
from  a  neighbouring  see,  who  should  take  charge 
of  the  see  in  the  capacity  of  a  ^  visitator  " — 
*'  visitatoris  rice."  The  use  of  the  word  seemi 
Especially  to  belong  to  the  Western  church.  It 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  writings  of 
6rei(ory  the  Great.  Thus  (Ep.  ii.  25)  he 
appoints  Leontins  to  be  "  visttator  "  of  the  see 
of  Rimini  in  consequence  of  the  ill-health  of 
the  bishop,  and  (I.  15)  commands  Balbinus,  and 
(I.  51)  Felix  to  go  as  risitatores  to  certain 
churches,  mentioning  that  their  chief  dutv  was 
to  provide  for  the  ordination  of  the  clergy. 
Hincmar  of  Rheims,  in  his  epistle  to  the  bishop 
of  Laon,  expressly  claims  the  right,  ni  metro- 
politan, of  appointing  a  visitator  *'  to  the  care  of 
a  vacant  see  (see  Thoraassin,  Vet.  et  Nov.  Ecd. 
Discip.  ii.  2,  c.  21,  §  9).  The  word  ««piod«vr4f 
is  sometimes  translated  y>i»itator  (see  Bruns, 
Canon,  note  in  Cone.  Laod&c.  c.  57),  but  the 
offices   were  essentially  distinct.      Se€   Pebio- 

DKUTE8,  VaCAWCTT.  [P.  0.] 

VITALIANTJS,  pope,  commemorated  in 
modem  martyrologiei  on  Jan.  27  (ifort.  B(mi.\ 
BoU.  Ada  S8.  Jan.  ii.  780).  [C.  H.] 

VITALICUS,  Sept.  4,  youthful  martyr  with 
Iwo  others,  Rufinus  and  Silvanus  {Mftri.  Usuard., 
Kotker.,  Rom.)\  Vitalica  {Hietrm.^  Yet.  Som., 
AdOn.).  [C,  H.] 

V1TALI8  (1),  Jam.  9,  martyr,  oommemorated 
nt  Smyrna  with  Revocatus  and  Fortunatua 
(Mart.  Usuard.,  Wand. ;  Boll.  Acta  83.  Jan.  L 
667). 

(2)  Feb.  14,  martyr,  oommemorsted  at  Rom* 
with  Felicnla  and  Zeno  {Mart,  Usuard.,  Adon., 
Jiom.,  Notker.;  Boll.  Acta  88.  Feb.  ii.  743> 
This  is  probably  the  St.  Vitalis  commemorated 
in  the  Liber  Antipkonarnu  of  Qregory,  p.  693. 

(8)  April  21,  one  of  the  companions  of  Arator 
{Mart  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Bieron.,  Kotk€r,  Soul). 

(4)  Apr.  28,  martyr,  comtneinorated  at 
Ravenna  (Mart.  Usniml.,  Adon.,  Vet  Bool^  BoOl, 
Notker.,  Wand.). 

(5)  July  2,  one  of  the  companion^  of  Aristo 
(Mart.  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Bonu). 

(0)  July  10,  one  of  the  seven  sons  of  Felicitas, 
martyrs  at  Rome  (^Mart.  Bed.,  Usuard.,  Adon^ 
J/ierotu^  Notker.,  Rom.). 

(7)  July  23,  bishop,  martyr,  oommemorated  at 
Ravenna  with  Apolloniua  (BasiL  Menol. ;  Menol. 
Qraee.  Siriet.). 

(8)  Sept.  22,  martyr  of  the  ThebaMn  Lagicm 
(Mart.  Usuard.,  Hteron.^  Som.'). 

(9)  Nov.  3,  martyr,  commemorated  at  Caesarea 
in  Cappadocia,  with  Gehnanus,  Theephilua,  and 
Caesarius  {Matt.  Usuard.,  Adon.,  meron..  Vet, 
Jtoin.j  Honuy 


(10)  Nov.  27,  martyr,  commemorated  witk 
Agricola  at  Bologna  {Mart.  Ubuard.,  Adon., 
Hteron.,  Vet.  Bom.^  Wand.).  [C.  H.] 

VITUS  (1)  (Vmus),  Jan.  20,  martyr,  com- 
memorated at  Nicomedia  with  Cyriacu*  and 
others  {Mart.  8yr.}. 

(2)  Jan.  15,  martyr  under  Diocletian,  com- 
memorated in  Sicily  with  Modestus  and  Cres- 
centia  {Mart.  Bed.,  Flor.,  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Vet 
JRonUf  Wand.,  Bom.;  Boll.  Acta  SS.  Jan.  iL 
1013);  in  Lucania  (j^^lerem.) ;  commemorated  on 
this  day  in  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary,  and 
named  in  the  collect  and  post-communion. 

(9)  Jun.  26,  martyr,  oommemorated  at 
Nicomedia  (ifarl  5yr.>  [C.  H.] 

YIYtANA  (BibianaX  martyr,  oomme- 
morated at  Rome  on  Dec  2,  with  Faustns  and 
Dafoon  {Mart,  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Vet.  Bom.,  Bool.). 

[C.E.] 

VOCATOBIUM,  an  invitatory.  [Imvita- 
lOUUM .]  ^  In  oratorio  versum  non  dicant,  nee 
vocatortum  "  {Ordo  Off.  m  domo  8.  Bened.  aMe 
Patoha,  in  Mabill.  VeL  AmU.  151,  ed.  2). 

[W.  E.  S.] 

TOLUMB.  The<«rollof  abook''(n>/«iii«i>) 
was  oompoeed  oi  leaves  of  papyrus  or  parchment, 
glued,  or  otherwise  fastened,  end  to  end,  and 
rolled,  as  its  name  implies,  round  an  axis.  LSbri 
and  codioesj  on  the  other  hand,  derived  their 
names  from  the  material  of  which  they  were 
formed,  and  were  put  together  as  books  are  now. 
Donati  (dSp*  IHttici  dagliAMt.  p.  17)  gives  a  draw- 
ing of  a  volume  rolled  up  and  fitted  with  all 
requisites  for  use  and  protection.  The  fittings 
of  a  volume,  as  seen  in  a  drawing  given  by  Mont- 
fiiucon,  were  a  stick  to  roll  it  on,  with  a  boss  or 
knob  at  the  left  hand  of  the  MS.,  and  projecting 
a  little  way  beyond  the  right  side  of  it,  so  as  to 
Aimish  a  handle;  a  cover  of  vellnm  &stened 
with  strings  or  straps  at  either  end,  and  a  slip  of 
thinner  vellum  glued  on,  with  the  title  of  the 
book  written  on  it.  Volumes  were  sometimes 
called  by  a  name  of  similar  origin,  robdat 
(Durand.  Batiovi.  Dm.  Off.  i.  c  3,  n.  11)l 

I.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  a  volume  in 
the  hand  was  the  mark  of  an  orator.  Polvhvm- 
nia,  the  muse  of  rhetoric,  is  always  represented 
in  this  way,  and  the  same  mark  of  distinction  is 
given  in  statues  and  bas-reliefs  to  senaton  and 
other  great  men.  In  the  museum  of  the  Vatican 
there  is  a  statue  of  Augustus,  with  a  volume  ia 
the  left  hand,  and  making  a  rhetorical  gesture 
with  the  right.  Among  the  early  Christians  the 
tase  of  -the  volume  as  h  symbol  seems  to  have 
been  mor«  general,  though  apparently  always 
confined  to  persons  of  distinction,  and  Ita  signifi- 
oance  mote  varied  and  subtle. 

1.  It  was  used  in  representatioBi  of  the  first 
person  of  the  Trinity,  fiottari  {SaOL  e  Pitt 
Ixzziv.)  giv«s  A  drawing  of  a  sareof^agns  from 
the  catacombs,  in  which  the  Father  ^>pQars  as  an 
old  man  standing  up,  with  a  volume  in  his  left 
hand,  and  his  right  stretched  out  after  the  classi- 
cal manner,  and  representing  an  orator  towards 
Mosesy  whom  he  is  ordering  to  put  off  his  shoes 
before  he  approaches  the  burning  bush. 

The  hand  alone  bearing  a  volnme  is  sometimes 
met  with  ss  a  symbol  of  the  Father,  as  in  a 
bta-Tslief  of  Ihs  6th  csnlnry  represent!^  the 
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iMptism  of  Agilnlfus,  king  of  the   Lombards 
(Ciampiiu,  Vet.  Hon,  ii.  tab.  t.) 

2.  The  patriarchs  and  prophets  of  the  Old 
Teetament  are  represented  with  the  volume  in 
hftnd  (Durand,  quoted  above).  Moses  appears 
on  sarcophagi  thus  represented  (Bottari,  SculU 
f  Pitt.  xliz.  ft  pass.)  only  when  he  is  striking 
the  rock,  which  looks  as  if  the  volume  were  in- 
tended as  a  mark  of  the  divine  power  granted  to 
him  to  work  miracles  for  the  people.  In  some 
•ngravings  the  volume  b  not  in  his  hand,  but  in 
the  space  behind  his  head  (Gamicd,  Vstri  Om, 
Ifc  tot.  ii.  10). 

3.  Our  Saviour  is  almost  always  represented 
In  mosaics  and  in  the  bas-relieft  of  sarcophagi 
with  a  volume  in  his  left  hand.  The  volume 
Is  shewn  unrolled  (a)  when  he  is  addressing  St. 
Peter  (as  on  a  great  number  of  sarcophagi),  and 
there  is  a  remarkably  clear  example  of  this 
treatment  in  the  mosaic  of  St.  Constance,  thought 
to  be  due  to  the  munificence  of  Constontine 
(Giampini,  ds  Sacr.  Aedif.  tob.  zzzii.) ;  the  phy- 
lactery which  he  presents  to  St.  Peter  is  also  shewn 
unrolled,  and  inscribed  with  the  words  Dommus 
ptaoem  dat,  intended,  of  course,  as  the  apostle's 
commission  as  preacher  of  the  gospel  of  peace(Eph. 
▼L  15).  (6)  Our  Lord  also  bears  the  volume  when 
he  is  teaching  (Bottari,  Scult  e  Pitt,  kc  czzziii. ; 
Allegranza,  Sacr.  Mon.  di  MHanna,  tov.  i.),  and 
when  he  is  disputing  with  the  doctors  (Aringhi, 
Jtoma  Subt.  I  579 }  u.  213)  [Doctobs,  Ciikist 
WITH  the];  and  on  this  occasion  he  has  a 
casket  at  his  feet,  supposed  to  contain  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  to  which  he  may  make 
reference  in  his  discussion.  When  a  miracle  is 
being  wrought  the  volume  is  always  represented 
rolled  up,  as  in  the  healing  of  the  man  bom 
blind  (Bottori,  Scult.  e  Pitt,  czzxvii.) ;  of  the 
paralytic  (ib.  Izzxviii.) ;  the  changing  of  water 
into  wine  (t6.  Izzxiz.);  the*  healing  of  the 
woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  (>&.).  But  in 
pome  representotions  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus 
(Bottori,  BcMlt.  s  Pitt  zzzii.  zzzvi.)  the  volume 
is  unrolled,  with  the  probable  intention  of  sym- 
bolizing the  revelation  of  the  glory  of  God  (St. 
John  zi.  4),  and  of  '^life  and  immortolity 
through  the  gospel "  (2  Tim.  i.  10).  But,  for 
aome  reason  as  yet  undiscovered,  the  volume, 
which  b  an  invariable  accompaniment  of  a 
miracle  in  the  sculptures  of  sarcophagi,  does  not 
appear  on  glass  or  in  the  paintings  of  the 
catacombs.  In  the  museum  of  the  Vatican  there 
IB  a  beautiful  fresco  brought  from  the  catacombs 
czhibiting,  as  far  as  is  known,  the  only  ancient 
representoUon  of  the  Last  Supper,  and  in  this 
the  Saviour  appears  with  the  rolled-up  volume 
in  his  hand. 

4.  Where  a  volume  appears  in  the  hand  of 
St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul,  it  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent his  own  writings ;  but  when,  as  sometimes 
on  ancient  gilded  glass,  a  volume  is  placed 
between  these  two  apostles,  it  is  supposed  to 
symbolize  the  unanimity  of  these  apostles  and  the 
identity  of  the  gospel  preached  by  them.  The 
golden  crown  by  which  it^s  generally  surmounted 
is  probably  intended  to  indicate  ite  royal  origin  as 
the  good  news  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (St. 
Sdatt.  iv.  23).  Mosaics  often  exhibit  these 
apostles  with  the  volume  unrolled  and  showing 
eztracte  from  Scripture  referring  to  some 
remarkable  event  in  their  lives;  thus,  in  the 
apse  of  the  ancient  Vatican,  St.  Peter  is  repr^ 
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sented  (Ciampini,  de  Sacr.  Asdif.  tob.  ziii.)  with 
a  phylactery  in  his  hand  inscribed  with  his 
memorable  confession  (St.  Matt.  zvi.  16).  In 
the  same  mosaic  St.  Paul  appears  standing  by 
the  seated  figure  of  the  Saviour  with  a  volume 
in  his  hand,  bearing  the  words  ^  Mihi  viver$ 
Christus  est "  (Philipp,  i.  21). 

5.  The  apostles,  as  a  body,  are  found  repre* 
sented  both  on  mosaics  and  bas-reliefs  with  this 
sign  of  their  commission  to  preach  the  gospel 
(Aringhi,  Pom.  Subt  passim ;  Bosio,  Bom.  Sott, 
passim  ;  Ciampini,  Vet  Mon.  1. 1  tob.  Izvi),  and 
the  Saviour  commonly  stands  in  the  midst  as  if 
he  were  teaching  them  (Millin,  Midi  de  la 
France,  p.  liz.). 

6.  In  the  more  ancient  monumente  bishops, 
as  depositories  of  the  word,  bear  the  rdl  in  the 
left  hand ;  but  in  mosaics  (Ciampini,  Vet.  Mon.  ii, 
tob.  zziv.),  diptychs  (Paciandi,  de  Quit.  Joan, 
Bopt.  pp.  230-260),  and  paintings  of  a  later  age, 
a  square  book  richly  bound.  A  representotion 
on  glass  of  the  figure  of  St.  Cyprian  (spelt 
Cripranus)  from  the  catacombs  has  the  roll  in 
hand,  and,  besides,  a  volume  standing  on  end 
at  the  feet  (Gar rued.  Vet  Omat.  zz.  6).  Repre- 
sentotions of  Justin  and  Timothy  may  be  cited 
as  instances  of  similar  treatment  {ib.  zziv.  3), 
the  latter  having  always  on  ancient  glass  a 
second  volume  behind  him— a  possible  allusion 
to  the  two  epistles  addressed  %o  him  by  St.  Paul. 

7.  Deacons  are  also  represented  bearing  in 
the  left  hand  the  same  badge  of  their  ministry. 
Buonarotti  (  Fe^  Omat,  tov.  zvi.  2)  gives  a  draw- 
iuff  of  St.  Lawrence  from  a  glass  bearing  the 
volume,  and  seated  between  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
who  appear  to  be  teaching  him. 

8.  Readers,  in  token  of  their  office,  as  readers 
of  the  Scriptures  te  the  congregation,  always 
appear  with  the  volume.  A  gilded  glass,  given 
by  Buonarotti  (ib.  tov.  zvii.  2),  preserves  what 
appears  to  be  a  representotion  of  the  ordination 
of  two  youths  as  readers,  who  both  bear  the 
volume  in  their  hands. 

9.  In  some  sepulchral  monumente,  especially 
bas-reliefs  of  ohubie  sarcophagi,  in  which  the 
marriage  ceremonies  of  the  deceased  are  com- 
memorated (Bottori,  Scttlt,  e  Pitt.  Ac.  tov.  czzxvii.; 
Mafiei,  Veron.  lllu^.  part  iii.  p.  54)  the  bride- 
groom holds  a  volume  in  his  hand  supposed  to 
be  the  nuptial  contract.  Sometimes  three  or 
four  volumes  stond  on  end  at  his  feet,  possibly 
indicating  the  various  offices  tir  magistracies  he 
may  have  held.  Volumes  of  this  kind  are  said 
to  have  been  borne  by  slaves  after  patricians  at 
Rome ;  and  when  they  appear,  as  they  sometimes 
do,  on  glass  (Buonar.  Scult  e  Pitt.  tav.  zzviii. ; 
Garruod,  Vet  Omat  zzvii.  1),  and  on  the 
shields  and  sarcophagi,  it  is  probable  that  they 
are  merely  a  mark  of  the  dignity  of  the  person 
commemorated,  as  he  has  almost  always,  in  such 
cases,  the  senatorial  badge  of  the  broad  purple 
band. 

II.  Besides  these  volumes  borne  in  the  hand 
by  divers  personages  and  for  various  reasons,  a 
great  many  are  found  on  andent  glass  (Oarrucci, 
Vet.  Omat.  zviii.  5,  6 ;  zviL  i.  5,  &c.)  to  which 
it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  certain  significance. 
Buonarotti  (tov.  zz.)  gives  a  representotion  of 
St.  Felidtas  and  her  seven  sons  between  two 
volumes  supposed  to  signify  the  two  volumes  of 
Scripture,  for  the  truth  of  which  martyrs  shed 
their  blood ;  and  Bottori  (Scult  e  Pitt.  tov.  xiz.> 
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preMrrei  a  figun  in  the  attitude  t}f  prayer,  with 
two  Tolumes  tied  together  on  one  side  and 
an  eucharistic  cnp  on  the  other — a  ■ymbolism 
of  which  the  meaning  is  ohrioni  enough. 

III.  Although  iKwks,  as  we  understand  the 
term,  soon  beean  to  he  used  for  the  reading  of 
the  gospel  in  churches,  Tolumes,  strictly  so-called, 
were,  for  some  time,  retained  for  the  prayers 
and  ritual  of  certain  ecclesiastical  functions. 
Cardinal  Cassanata  had  some  of  these  volumes 
of  as  late  a  date  as  the  9th  and  10th  centuries, 
containing  the  forms  of  the  ordination  serrioe^ 
the  ritual  of  baptism,  of  the  blessing  of  the 
font,  and  of  the  paschal  candle  (Hartigny,  VicL 
(Us  Antiq.  Ckr€l.  a.  ▼. '  Volume  *>      [Ik  a  H.] 

VOTIVE  0FFEBING8,  "  y^Aivt^''  •'  quai 
Sanctis  ex  voto  aut  veneratione  offerebantur" 
(Muraton).  The  custom  of  bringing  ofierings 
to  Christian  churches  in  acknowledgment  of 
some  signal  deliverance  from  peril  or  illness  or 
of  some  other  answer  to  prayer,  with  the  design 
of  perpetuating  the  remembrance  of  these  divine 
favours,  became  widely  prevalent  in  both  the 
Eastern  and  Western  churches  at  a  very  early 
period.  While  the  observance  undoubtedly 
offers  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  same  custom 
a&  known  to  pagan  antiquity,  it  was  held  to  be 
sanctioned  by  Scripture;  e^.  in  such  passages 
as  Exodus  xvii.  4;  Ps.  cxi.  4.  It  ultimately 
became  closely  associated  with  the  veneration  of 
the  tombs  and  relics  of  martyrs,  whose  inter- 
cession and  aid  were  frequently  implored.  Au- 
gustine seems  to  have  sought  to  divest  the 
practice  of  the  superstitious  notions  with  which 
it  was  already  becoming  connected  in  his  time, 
by  pointing  out  that  such  oiferings,  "  apud  me- 
morias  sanctorum  martyrum,'*  ought  to  be 
looked  upon  as  really  offered  to  God  (Serm,  273 ; 
Migne,  Fatroi,  xxxviii.  1251). 

The  same  father  is  the  first  who  distinctly 
lays  down  the  theory  that  such  offerings  must 
be  made  in  churches.  As  quoted  by  Prosper  of 
Aquitaine,  he  says  that  the  best  offering  we  can 
make  to  God  is  that  of  ourselves,  and  as  the 
image  of  Caesar  was  to  be  given  to  Caesar,  so 
the  image  of  the  Deity  is  to  be  consecrated  to 
Him.  We  have  however  not  only  to  consider 
what  we  can  offer  and  to  whom,  but  also 
tpfiere  our  offering  should  be  made,;*'  quia  veri 
sacrificii  extra  catholicam  ecclesiam  non  est'* 
(^Opera,  ed.  Migne^  x.  1860).  It  is  in  harmony 
with  this  view  that  we  find  the  20th  canon  of 
the  collection  ascribed  to  the  council  of  Nantes 
(a.d.  660)  forbidding  the  offering  of  vows  or 
presenting  of  candles  or  any  other  offering  for 
the  restoration  of  health  in  any  other  place  ex- 
cept Christian  churches :  ^  NuUus  votum  faciat 
aut  candelam  vel  aliquod  munus  pro  sanitate 
sua  rogaturus  alibi  deferat  nisi  tui  ecclesiam 
Domino  Deo  suo  "  (Mausi,  Cbnct/to,  xi.  59-61 ; 
Migne,  Ixi.  846). 

Similar  ofierings  were  made  by  virgins  on  the 
occasion  of  their  consecration  to  the  service  of 
the  altar,  with  the  prayer  that  they  might  be 
enabled  to  keep  inviolate  their  vow  of  virginity. 
In  the  ancient  SacrametUarium  attributed  to 
St.  Leo  (Migne,  Iv.  38),  we  find  in  the  appointed 
service  for  such  occasions,  ^*  Offerimus  tibl, 
Domine,  preces  et  munera.**  Gregory  the  Great, 
in  his  Liber  Sacramentorum,  speaks  of  the  relics 
of  a  martyr  (those  of  St.  Laurentius)  as  them- 


aelvea  a  kind  of  offering,  '*votiva  martyria" 
(Jb.  Ixxviii.  1251);  and  on  another  occasion, 
when  referring  to  an  instance  of  a  wife  who 
presented  offerings  at  the  altar  for  her  husband's 
recovery  from  sickness,  styles  them  a  **saciifi- 
cinm"(i)ia/.  iv.57). 

The  extent  to  which  the  practice  prevailed 
both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  in  the  5th 
century,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  two  writers — 
Theodoret  and  Paulinua  of  Nola.  Of  these,  the 
former,  in  a  remarkable  passage,  exnltingjy 
describes  the  honours  paid  to  the  tomba  of  the 
martyrs  in  his  time — and  the  tombe  themselves 
as  objects  of  univeraal  admiration,  splendidly 
adorned,  and  radiant  in  every  part.  "  To  these," 
he  says,  **  we  repair  not  once  or  twice  a  ye^r,  or 
five  times  only,  'but  frequently  and  in  great 
multitudes  (womfyvpeti),  addressing  often,  each 
day,  hymns  to  Him  who  is  their  Lord.  And 
those  who  are  in  health  pray  that  their  health 
may  be  preserved ;  those  in  sickness,  for  relief 
l¥om  their  malady  ;  the  childless,  for  children  ; 
the  barren  women,  for  offspring;  while  those 
already  thus  blessed,  pray  that  their  sons 
and  daughters  may  be  endowed  with  desirable 
gifts."  He  then  goes  on  to  describe  some  of  the 
offerings  (^itwad^futra),  as  consisting  of -models 
of  arms,  legs,  eyes,  &c.,  according  to  the  affected 
part,  and  fashioned  out  of  gold,  silver,  or  wood — 
^  for  the  Lord,"  h^  uys,  ^  accepts  both  small  and 
costly  gifts,  estimating  them  by  the  capacity  of 
the  giver."  He  describes  other  offierings  (pro- 
bably tablets)  as  recording  the  virtues  of  the 
martyrs,  *•  but  their  virtues,"  he  says,  **  prove 
that  He  who  was  their  God  was  the  true  God," — 
^  8i  ro^Ttnf  B6yafus  rhr  rtUnw  %th»  iXiqfiu^ 
h.Mo^alv*i  Oc^y  {Graecarvm  Affed.  Curat. ; 
Migne,  Pat.  Graec  Ixxxiii.  922).  At  the  council 
of  Lestines  (a.D.  743)  the  offering  of  models,  suck 
as  those  which  he'  describes,  was  condemned  as  a 
pagan  usage  (see  Pjloanism,  hi.  ii.). 

The  references  to  the  practice  in  Paolinits 
give  evidence  of  a  still  more  superstitious  con- 
ception of  its  efficacy.  He  describes  in  his  four- 
teenth poem  (d<r  S.  Felice  Natalitium  Carm.  iii.)  the 
assembling  throngs  and  the  donors  as  hanging 
their  votive  offerings  to  the  pillars  of  the  church. 
He  then  proceeds  to  narrate  three  stories, 
which  enforce  the  necessity  of  faithfdlly  observ- 
ing such  vows.  The  first  is  that  of  an  in- 
habitant of  the  town  of  Abellina,  who,  having 
vowed  a  pig  to  St.  Felix,  brought  his  offering  to 
the  shrine  of  the  saint,  but  endeavoured  to  evade 
the  genuine  perfonhanoe  of  his  vow  by  killing 
the  pig  and  simply  giving  the  entrails  to  the 
poor  of  the  church,  himself  carrying  off  the 
carcase.  On  his  journey  home,  however,  he  was 
thrown  from  his  horse,  and  smitten  with  ap- 
parent paralysis,  but  having  been  carried  back 
to  the  church,  he  there  implored  the  forgiveness 
of  the  saint,  and  ordered  the  whole  carcase  to  be 
divided  among  the  poor.  Whereupon  he  was 
miraculously  restored  to  the  complete  use  of  his 
limbs  and  to  his  former  health  (Migne,  IxL 
439-501). 

The  second  •instance  is  that  of  some  peasants 
of  Apulia,  who,  having  reared  a  fat  sow  and 
dedicated  it  to  the  same  saint,  proceeded  to  drive 
it  to  the  church.  TKe  animal  however  suc- 
cumbed to  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  was 
unable  to  proceed.  Full  of  anxiety  lest  they 
should  seem  unfaithful  to  their  vow,  the  piooi 
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peasants  hastened  to  select  on«  or  two  pigs  of  a 
smaller  sbe,  and  with  the^  as  an  offering  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  church,  where  to  their 
astonishment  thej  found  the  sow,  which  had 
been  miraculously  conveyed  thither  before  them. 

According  to  the  third  storv,  a  heifer  had  been 
similarly  dedicated  to  St.  Felix  from  its  birth, 
and  when  the  time  came  the  owner  proceeded  to 
yoke  it  to  the  cart,  when  it  broke  away  and 
escaped.  On  arriving  at  the  temple  however 
the  owners  found  the  animal  standing,  a  seem- 
ingly  voluntary  victim,  at  the  altar  of  the  saint. 

[J.  B.  M.] 

VOWS  («6x^  "  votum  ">  "  If  in  Scripture 
a  vow  is  usually  termed  c^x4»  being  designated 
as  a  prayer,  we  must  understand  more  especially 
that  kind  of  prayer  which  we  offer  when  making 
a  vow,  i^,  Tfibs  tbxh"'  ^^^  ^^  things  which 
we  offer  to  God  are  vowed,  and  most  of  all  the 
offering  of  the  holy  altar,  wherein  is  iinplied  the 
greatest  of  all  our  vows,  whereby  we  vow  to  be 
in  Christ,  as  members  of  His  body"  (Augus- 
tine, Ep,  lix.,  ad  Pauiinum). 

The  earliest  example  of  a  Christian  vow,  a 
proceeding  derived  from  Old  Testament  pre- 
cedent, is  that  recorded  of  St.  Paul  in  Acts 
zviii.  18, — (7xc  7^  c&x^''-  Hegesippus  (Euse- 
bius,  iT.  E,  ii.  25)  implies  that  James  the  Just 
was  under  a  similar  vow.  The  tendency  in  the 
<hnrch,  after  the  3rd  century,  would  seem  to 
have  been  at  once  to  encourage  the  practice  of 
making  vows  and  to  attach  an  increased,  and  it 
would  seem  an  exaggerated,  importance  to  their 
observance.  While  Cyprian  (^EpiaU  iv.),  for  ex- 
ample, advises  young  women  who  feel  themselves 
unable  to  preserve  their  vow  of  virginity,  to 
marry,  the  19th  canon  of  the  council  of  Ancyra 
(a.d.  314)  speaks  of  such  vows  as  of  perpetual 
obligation,  and  affirms  that  those  who  break  their 
vow  of  virginity  might  as  well  commit  bigamy, 
— rbf  rS»v  Stydfiwy  tpoif  itcwXii^in^trw  (Mansi, 
Cone.  ii.  520).  Similarly  Fulgentius,  in  his  trea- 
tise de  FicUf  lays  it  down  that  vaws  of  chastity 
are  of  perpetual  obligation  on  both  sexes  (Migne, 
Patrol,  xl.  769). 

Among  the  principal  causes  of  th%  tendency 
above  referred  to,  may  be  named  the  increased 
disposition  to  assert  the  superiority  of  the 
clergy  to  the  laity,  the  special  sanctity  with 
which  it  was  sought  to  invest  the  profession  of 
the  monk  or  the  anchorite,  the  veneration  of 
martyrs  and  of  their  relics,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
pilgrimages  to  shrines  and  masses  for  the  dead. 
The  attacks  directed  against  these  new  theories 
and  practices  by  such  writers  as  ASrius,  Jovinian, 
and  Vigilant  ius  being  recognised  as  just  by  the 
teachers  of  the  church  only  so  far  as  they  applied 
to  excesses  and  abuses,  the  theory  of  the  vow  with 
which  each  was  associated  seems  to  have  been 
left  untouched,  and  the  lawfulness  or  expediency 
of  taking  vows,  under  certain  conditions,  appears 
never  to  have  been  called  in  question.  Ambrose,' 
for  example,  has  a  warning  against  vows,  but  it 
i»  only  against  such  as  He  to  whom  they  are 
made  could  not  be  expected  to  approve, — "  quod 
sibi  cui  promittitur  nolit  exsolvi "  {de  OfficiiSf 
ill.  12).  The  Apostolical-Constitutions  recognise 
with  approval  the  taking  of  vows  of  virginity, 
simply  advising  that  they  should  not  be  hastily 
assumed  (J>k.  iv.  14 ;  Cotelerius,  i.  302). 

Vows  were  distinguished  as  (1)  *'vota  per- 
aonaliay"  or  those  applying  mainly  to  oneself, 
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(2)  as  **  vota  realia,**  or  those  having  reference 
to  external  objects  and  circumstances  ;  they  were 
also  distinguished  as  **  perpetua  "  and  **  temper- 
alia,'*  or  vows  taken  for  a  specified  time.  Among 
the  ^  vota  personalia "  the  most  common  were 
those  of  abstinence,  chastity,  and  fasting.  Hilary 
of  Poitiers  says,  *'  Deo  vovenda  sunt  contemptus 
corporis,  castitatis  custodia,  jejunii  tolerantia  " 
(Migne,  ix.  184).  Augustine  urges  Christians 
not  to  be  backward  in  taking  vows,  for  they 
will  not,  he  says,  be  sufficiently  inspired  by  their 
unaided  strength, — **  Noq  sitis  pigri  ad  voven- 
dum ;  non  enim  viribus  vestris  implebitis."  He 
enumerates  as  ordinary  vows  in  his  time,  those 
of  married  people  of  conjugal  fidelity  to  each 
other  or  of  abstinence  from  sexual  intercourse 
with  each  other,  of  the  wealthy  to  extend  hos- 
pitality to  all  religious  persons  approaching 
their  houses,  of  others,  to  give  all  their  property 
to  the  poor,  and  take  upon  themselves  the  re- 
ligious life  (tn  P«.  Ixxvi.). 

The  most  common  form. of  vow  in  the  earlier 
centuries  would  appear  to  have  been  that  of 
virginity.  Those  who  assumed  this  vow  had 
their  names  entered  in  records  kept  by  the 
church,  and  certain  other  formalities  were  ob- 
served, calculated  to  render  the  ceremony  more 
impressive  (Socrates,  H.  E.  i.  13 ;  Chrysost.  de 
SjLcerd.  ill.  16).  The  binding  nature  even  of  the 
personal  vow  was  not  only  insisted  upon  by 
the  cKnrch  but  sometimes  enforced  by  the  law. 
Thus  the  15th  canon  of  the  second  council  of 
Tours  (a.d.  567)  invoked  the  assistance  of  the 
law  to  impose  divorce  on  a  monk  who  had  so  far 
violated  his  monastic  vow  as  to  marry, — **  etiam 
judids  auxilio  separetur"  (Mansi,  ix.  760). 
Generally,  however,  the  non-observance  of  such 
vows  was  a  matter  to  be  brought  before  the 
episcopal  courts,  and  the  bishop  was  held  to  have 
the  power  of  mitigating  the  penalty  according 
to  circumstances  (council  of  Chalced.  can.  16 ; 
Mansi,  viii.  378).  As  regards  the  *'  vota  realia," 
the  reader  may  consult  the  comments  of  Ulpian 
in  the  Digest  (fr.  2,  D.  50,  tit.  12  de  PoUicU.). 

Vows  appear  to  have  beien  frequently  taken  at 
the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  and  Eusebius  speaks 
of  this  as  a  common  custom  in  his  time, —  OBw 
Koi  M  rh,s  OiiKca  airrww  l9o5  iifup  repiimt,  koI 
rhs  t^x^'  wc^TovTius  woiturBai  (Praep.  Evang, 
xiiL7). 

The  vow,  like  the  votive  offering,  was  held  to 
be  of  no  efficacy  unless  taken  in  a  church  and 
accompanied  by  the  observance  of  certain  re- 
ligious rites.  Thus  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  when 
commenting  on  Ps.  Iv.  (liv.)  1,  says  that  vows 
are  of  use  only  when  invested  with  this  cha- 
racter, and  that  it  is  only  when  they  are  thus 
offered  that  the  intercession  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
can  be  looked  for  in  our  behalf:  "  Vota  enim 
tantum  ecdeaiaaiioae  relligionia  utilia  sunt. 
Quae  cum  et  dignis  Deo  cautionibus  et  propositae 
in  ecdesia  observantiae  studio  probabuntur, 
turn  digni  erimus  pro  quibus  Deum  Sanctus 
Spiritus  intarpellet  '*  (Migne,  ix.  184).  See  also 
Novice,  p.  1409 ;  Pilorimaqe,  v.  (2),  p.  1638, 
V1BOIN8,  and  Votive  Offerinos.     [J.  B.  M.] 

VULFEANUS,  Mar.  20,  confessor  (Mart 
Usuard.).  [C.  H.] 

VULMABUS,  June  17,  confessor  {Mart 
Usuard.,  Adon.) :  July  20  (Mart,  Rom,\ 
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WAFEB.    [Elbxektb,  p.  60S.] 

WAL£KIGUS»  ooDfesMr  in  Pagu  YlnBA^ 
«cnfli8  (or  Vinemacn^)  id  Pioardy,  oommemormtod 
Dec.  12  {Mart.  Usuanl.);  Apr.  1  (Netker.  ; 
BoU.  Acta  SS.  Apr.  i.  U).  [a  H.] 

WANDBEQI6ILUS,  oonfesaor  in  th«  neigb- 
bourhood  of  R«uen  ;  commemorated  on  Jnly  22 
iMari,  Uttuard. ;   BolL  Aata  3&  Jul.  v.  853). 

[C.  H.] 

WANTL    [Gu)VEi.] 

WAB.  The  question  of  the  lawfuloosa  of 
war,  89  it  presented  itself  to  the  early  church, 
aasumed  a  twofold  character:  (1)  whether  a 
Chrititian  prince  conld  rightfully  embark  in  any 
war;  (2)  whether  a  Christian  subject  was 
bound  to  render  military  service.  On  both 
points  the  decisions  of  sncceissive  teachers  of  the 
church  exhibit  a  material  dlderence,  a  difference 
mainly  to  be  explained  by  the  altered  relations 
of  the  church  to  the  civil  power. 

During  the  first  three  centuries  the  considera- 
tion of  both  the  above  questions  was  necdwarily 
complicAted  by  the  facts,  that  the  soldier  in  the 
Roman  legions  would  be  compelled  to  bear  arms 
in  the  service  of  a  state  profet»sedly  fiagaa,  and 
that  militaiy  service  was  closely  conjoined  with 
the  ceremonial  of  pagan  worship.  Hence  to 
both  questions  the  more  austere  teaching  of  the 
church  rejoined  with  an  unqualified  negative, 
and  the  words  of  Christ  (Matt.  xxvi.  52)  were 
adduced  as  placing  the  matter  beyond  dispute. 

If,  as  some  critics  maintain  (Hefele,  BeitrSge^ 
i.  21),  the  language  of  Justin  {ApU,  i.  14)  and 
of  Athenagoras  (Legaiio  pro  Christ  c.  35)  does 
not  necessarily  imply  a  general  disapproval  of 
the  profession  of  the  warrior,  the  writings  of 
Tertullian,  both  before  and  afier  his  conversion 
to  MoQt&nism,  contain  passages  which  are  suffi- 
ciently explicit.  "There  can,"  he  says  (with 
allusion  to  ordinary  military  service)  ^  be  no 
harmony  between  the  divine  and  the  human 
oath,  the  standard  of  Christ  and  of  the  devil,  the 
camp  of  light  and  the  Ciimp  of  darkness ;  one 
soul  cannot  be  claimed  by  two  masters, — ^by  Qod 
and  by  the  devil  **  (de  Idvl.  c.  19).  His  treatise, 
de  Corona,  called  forth  by  tl^e  incident  of  the 
Christian  soldier  who  refused  to  adorn  himself 
with  the  laurel  wreath  associated  with  pagan 
obsen^ances,  is  well  known.  He  there  declares 
that  merely  to  wear  the  wreath  alone  constitutes 
an  act  of  idolatry — "  Ita  et  corona  idolothytum 
efficitur "  (de  Corona^  c.  10).  As  for  the  mili- 
tary profession  itself,  "Can  it,"  he  asks,  "be 
lawful  to  handle  the  sword,  when  the  Lord 
HimNclf  hath  declared  that  he  who  uses  the 
sword  shall  perish  by  it  ?  Shall  the  child  of 
peace  engage  in  battle,  when  he  looks  upon  even 
the  strife  of  the  law-courts  as  unseemly  ?  Shall 
he  who  avenges  not  even  his  own  wrongs,  con- 
sign others  to  prison  and  to  chains,  torture  sod 
punish  them  ?  "  (t6.  d  1).  In  the  same  spirit  the 
martyr  Maximilian  (circ.  A.D.  295)  says,  "  Mihi 
■on    licet    militare,    quia    ChrLitianos    sum " 


fKuinart,  Acta  Martyr,  ii.  209).  So  agam 
Clemens  l»f  Alexandria  (t.  p.  289)  asserts  that 
they  who  seek  peace  have  no  need  of  the  sword 
or  the  bow. 

The  opinion  of  Origen  is  less  distinctly  pro- 
nounced.    In  two  paitsages  {adv.  C^.  v.  33  ;  viL 
26)  he  appears  to  support  the  view  of  Tertullian, 
and  in  a  third  {ib.  viii.  73)  he  puts  forward  the 
theory  that  Christians,  as  a   race   professedly 
devoted  to  the  service  of  God,  cannot  justly  be 
called  upon  to  bear  amos.     The  pagan  priests, 
be   urges,  are  exempt  from  snch  service,  and, 
OB    like    grounds,    Christians  claim    a   similar 
immunity.     ''We  could   not   fight   under  the 
emperor,"  he  says,  **  even  if  he  should  seek  to 
constrain  ns ;  bat  we  fight  for  him  when  in  our 
own   camp   (Dior    ffrpariwtSor    tvirtfitiea)  we 
offer  up  prayers  on  his  behalf"  (Migne,  PatroL 
Oraec,  xi.  797).     This  argument,  it  is  to  be 
noted,  i4>pears  as  a  rejoinder  to  certain  criticisms 
of  Celsns,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  Gibbon  (ed. 
Milman  and  Smith,  ii.  189)  had  exposed  a  weak 
point   in   the  Christian   theory:    "the   pagans 
very  frequently  asked,  what  mnst  be  the  fate  of 
the  empire,  attacked  on  every  side  by  the  bar- 
barians, if  all  mankind  should  adopt  the  pnsil- 
lanimons  sentiments  of  the  new  sect  ?  "    Lae- 
tantins    condemns  war  on   purely    philosophic 
grounds.    The  aim  of  the  wise  man,  he  says, 
should  be  not  to  engage  in  combat,  the  issue  of 
which  must  always  be  doubtful,  and  thereby  to 
annihilate  ("tollere")  his  foe,  but  to  do  away 
with  the  cause  of  disagreement  itself  {Div.  IhmL 
vi.  18).    Origen   himself,  in  a  fourth  passage, 
appears  to  allow  that  defeanve  war  is  juistifiable, 
and  somewhat  quaintly  suggests  that  the  mode 
in  which  bees  carry  on  their  wars  may  perhi^ 
serve    as   an   example   rphs   robs   Sucofovs  nd 
Ttray^^revr  woKifunn  {ach.  CeU.  iv.  82^ 

It  b  tolerably  certain,  indeed,  that  whatever 
may  have  been  the  prevalent  theory  of  the 
church  during  the  first  three  centuries,  many 
Christians  at  4hat  period  served  in  the  armies 
of  the  empire.  Tertullian's  own  expressiuos, 
"vestra  omnia  implevimus,  urbes,  insnias,  ca»- 
tella,  mnnicipia,  cnnciliabula,  castra  ipsa  "  {ApoL 
c.  37);  ^navigamnset  nos  vobiscum  fmUiamm* 
(A.  c  42) ;  and  the  story  which  he  tells  of  the 
"legio  fUlminatrix "  (od  Soapulamy  c.  4X  are 
decisive  evidence  to  this  eflfect.  We  find  again 
from  Ensebius  {H.  E.  viii.  4,  x.  8)  that  in  the 
time  of  Diocletian  the  number  of  Christian 
soldiers  was  considerable,  and  that  many  (^oeis 
were  consequently  called  upon  by  the  emptor 
to  choose  between  a  return  to  paganism  and 
degradation  from  their  posts. 

The  important  evidence  afibrded  by  Christian 
inscriptions  might,  it  is  tme,  seem  at  first  sight 
to  contradict  these  statements.  Aringhi  {A%ti^ 
Ckrittianae,  i.  430)  gives  an  epitaph  of  a  soldier 
of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  (ii.  170)  that  of  a 
soldier  in  the  praetorian  guard ;  Boldetti  (Osse^ 
tagioni  sopra  i  dtniteri,  &c^  p.  432),  one  of  a 
yiTEIU.NU8  KX  PR0TBRI0BIBU8  (?  **  pTOtectorio- 
ribus  "),  and  also  (p.  415)  one  "  Pyrrho  miiiti,'' 
and  (p.  416)  that  of  one  who  is  described  as 
**  felicissimus  miles."  Marangoni  (Act  S.  VkL 
p.  102)  gives  us  that  of  a  centurion,  and  Rniaart 
{Act.  Mart.  i.  50)  that  of  two  brothers,  Getnliw 
and  Amantius,  who  were  military  tribjines  nnd«r 
Hadrian.  Le  Blant,  with  the  view  of  arrivisg 
at  a  mora  precise  esUmata  of  the  evidence  tkm 
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afforded,  has  been  at  the  trouble  to  compare  the 
results  exhibited  in  three  oollectious  of  pagan 
inscriptions  taken  from  three  distinct  localities 
(Reinesius,  Syntag.  Inaor^i,  An$iq» ;  Steincr,  Cad 
Inacript.  Bom,  Kheni ;  Mommsen,  ftucript,  JRsgni 
Heapol.')  with  the  Christian  inscriptions  contained 
in  Siguier  {Inacript.  Aniiq.  Index).  This  oom^ 
parison  has  shewn  that  while  the  pagan  epitaphs 
fire,  out  of  an  aggregate  of  10,050,  as  many  aa 
545  as  those  of  soldiers,  or  an  average  of  5*43 
per  cent.,  the  Christian  epitaphs,  amounting  to 
4734  in  number,  oontaln  only  27;  or  about  0*57 
per  cent  He  offers,  however,  what  may  be 
accepted  as  a  reasonable  explanation  of  this 
disparity,  and  a  sufficient  solution  of  the  apparent 
incompatibility  with  the  historical  evidence.  The 
early  Christians,  he  ooosiders,  accepted  military 
service  much  aa  they  did  the  institation  of 
slavery,  namely  aa  a  political  neotatity.  As,  how* 
ever,  the  Christian  slave  would  not  suffer  the 
fact  of  his  earthly  servitude  to  be  recorded  on 
hia  tomb,  because  he  regarded  himself  as  first  of 
all  Servus  Dei,  as  the  Christiaa  soldier,  who 
was  first  of  all  Miles  CHRim,  shrank  from 
recording  in  his  epitaph  that  he  had  been  the 
soldier  of  man  (Le  Blant,  Intorip.  CharH,  de  la 
Qwjtie,  i.  81-87). 

As  soon,  however,  as  Christianity  received  the 
recognition  of  the  state,  much  of  this  early 

ierupuloaity  began  to  disappear.  The  Y  In- 
scribed by  Constantine  on  his  standard,  and  the 
subsequent  appearance  of  the  Cross  on  the 
imperial  eagles,  mark  the  commencefment  of  this 
change.  Some  difficulty  is  indeed  presented  in 
the  fact  that  the  13th  canon  of  the  council  of 
Nicaea  (if  ws  accept  the  version  of  Rufinus) 
imposes  thirteen  years'  penance  upon  those  who, 
having  abandoned  the  milituy  confession,  were 
induced  again  to  embrace  it :  *'  Qui  vero  propter 
confessionem  militiam  abjecerant^  et  rursum  ad 
hanc  abierunt,  bos  tredecim  annis  poenitentiam 
gerere,"  etc.  (Mansi,  CSomc.  ii.  703).  Hefele, 
however,  maintains  that  this  canon  is  to  be 
taken  in  immediate  connexion  with  that  by 
which  it  is  preceded,  and  that  it  refers  only  to 
the  soldiers  under  the  emperor  Licinius,  who  as 
Christians  resigned  their  posts  rather  than  take 
part  in  pagan  sacrifioe,  but  subsequently  from 
mercenary  motives  returned  to  the  ranks  and 
paid  the  required  homage  to  the  pagan  gods 
(^Beitra'je,  L  22  ;  ConcUiengeach.  i.  399). 

St.  Basil,  again  {Epist.  188,  ad  AmphOochnm), 
says  that  soldiers,  aftar  their  term  of  military 
service  has  expired^  are  to  be  excluded  from  the 
sacrament  of  tiie  communion  for  three  whole 
years.  But  Hefale  {B4itrage^  t.  28)  interprets 
this  as  referring  only  to  thosa  whose  hands  had 
been  actually  Imbrued  in  the  blood  of  their 
fellow  beings.  He  looks  upon  the  passi^  also 
as  conveying  rather  an  expression  «f  opinion  on 
the  part  of  the  writer  than  an  express  injunction, 
and  maintains  that  it  does  not  imply  that  St. 
Basil  held  all  war  to  be  unjustifiable. 

Chrysostom  nowhere  actually  condemns  the 
soldier's  calling,  although  {Horn,  in  Matt.  61,  c  2) 
he  laments  the  temptations  to  violence  and  the 
indulgence  of  the  pasuons  to  which  soldiers  are 
•xcoptionally  exposed. 

But  by  far  the  most  explicit  and  authoritative 
declaration  on  the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Augustine.    In  his  Istter  to  Mar- 


eelHnus  {EpisL  138),  he  says  that  if  Christianity 
demanded  the  condemnation  of  all  warfare,  the 
soldiers  in  the  New  Testament  seeking  for  a 
knowledge  of  salvation  would  have  been  directed 
by  our  U>rd  to  throw  aside  their  arms  and  alto- 
gether renounce  their  profession ;  whereas  the 
advice  he  gave  them  was  to  be  content  with 
their  wages,  &e. ;  and  **  quibua  proprium  stipen« 
dium  sviSoere  debere  praecepit,  militare  utique 
non  prohibuit"  (Migne,  xxxiu.  532>  In  the 
same  letter  he  says  that  as  a  father  sometimes 
severely  chastises  the  son  whom  he  loves,  so,  in 
dealing  with  different  nations,  the  Roman  power 
may  be  compelled  to  consider  what  is  for  their 
benefit  rather  than  what  they  would  themselves 
desire^ — ^'^  quorum  potius  ntilitati  con«ulendum 
est  quam  voluntati  **  (tb.  xxxiii.  531).  ELtewhere 
he  says  that  ambuscades  and  other  deceptive 
stratagems  are  quite  legitimate  in  war  {Quaeai, 
in  Rapt.  bk.  vi. ;  Migne,  xxxiv.  781).  He  draws 
also  a  distinction  which  subsequently  became 
classical,  between  just  and  unjust  wars.  In  tht 
former  class  he  includes  wars  undertaken  to 
obtain  redress  fbr  wrongs;  as,  for  instance, 
when  a  neighbouring  state  has  neglected  to 
make  reparation  for  injuries  inflicted  by  any  of 
its  dtizens,  or  to  make  restitution  of  property 
wrongfully  seixed.  A  war  entered  upon  for  tht 
purpose  of  chastising  the  undue  arrogance  of 
another  state, — "ad  subjagandam  mortalium 
superbiam," — may  even  be  looked  upon  as 
entered  upon  **  Deo  auctors  "  {cotd.  Faust,  e.  75  ; 
Migne,  xlii.  447).  A  Christian  man  may  fight 
even  sndsr  a  sacrilegious  king,  provided  that 
what  is  enjoined  upon  him  personally  is  not 
"contra  Dei  praooeptum"  (i6.).  Augustine 
encouraged  Count  Bonifaoe  in  his  valiant 
•truggle  against  the  Vandals  by  the  exhortation 
not  to  think  that  ''no  one  who  wages  war  can 
please  God,"  and  died  for  his  encouragement 
the  examples  of  king  David  and  Cornelius,  the 
centurion  {Epist.  189;  Migne,  xxxiiL  855). 

These  and  similar  utterances  of  this  father 
would  seem  to  have  determined  the  theory  of 
tlie  church  after  his  time,  and  it  is  easy  to 
uadeTBtand  that  the  views  to  which  he  gives 
expression  would  be  further  enforced  by  the  faet 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  wars  of  Christen* 
dom  were  carried  on  against  the  pagan  or  the 
infidel,  aa,  for  example,  those  against  the  Lom- 
bards, the  Saracens,  and  the  Turk:*,  and  thus 
represented  a  struggle  in  whioh  the  existence 
not  merely  of  the  state  but  of  Christianity 
itself  was  in  peril.  The  words  in  which  he 
seeks  to  reassure  the  oonscienoe  of  Count  Boni- 
face are  quoted  as  authoritative  by  Hincinar 
(d$  Megis  petmma  et  ragio  miniaterioj  c.  10) ;  and 
the  moral  distinction  which  he  draws  between 
different  kinds  of  war  is  reproduced  and  farther 
elaborated  by  Isidorus.  The  latter,  in  his 
Etffmologiae  (bk.  xviii),*~*^*  standard  authority, 
after  the  7th  century,  with  respect  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  church  to  secular  matters, — diatin- 
guishes  wars  as  of  four  kinds:  (1)  just;  (2) 
unjust;  (3)  civil;  (4)  '<pluaquam  civile." 
His  definition  of  the  first  ooinddes  with  that  of 
Augustine,  to  which  he  adds,  "  aut  propulsan- 
dorum  hostium  oausa."  Unjust  wars  he  defines 
as  those  undertaken  from  pasdon  and  without 
adequate  cause.  No  war  can  be  just  save  that 
which  is  undertaken  for  the  purposes  of  inflict- 
ing  just  punishment  ("  uldscendi  causa  ")  or  in 
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order  to  r«pel  aggrestion.  Ai  ui  inttiinoe  of  (3) 
he  cites  the  war  between  Sylla  ai^  Mariua ;  of 
(4)  that  between  Caeear  and  Pompej,  who  were 
not  only  **  civea  "  but  also  ^  cognati." 

The  effortc  of  the  church,  after  the  time  of 
Augustine,  were  mainly  restricted  to  repreasing 
the  far  from  infrequent  endeavours  of  the  clergy 
themselves,  in  times  of  spedai  danger  and 
excitement,  to  particijMite  in  the  strife  of  the 
battlefield.  That  such  service  was  wholly 
unbecoming  their  profession  does  not  appear  to 
have  ever  been  seriouslv  denied.  War  was 
always  regarded  by  the  church  as  distinctively 
the  concern  of  the  laity ;  and  Ensebius  {Dem. 
£vang.  i.  8 ;  Migne,  PatroL  Qnuc  zxii.  20-3OX 
in  drawing  an  elaborate  comparison  between  the 
avocations  permissible  to  the  ecclesiastic  and  to 
the  layman,  specifies  as  among  those  that  belong 
solely  to  the  latter,  the  carrying  on  of  just  war^ 
fare, — roTs  re  tcark  rh  Bimeuw  <rrp«rtvo/UrMf. 
The  74th  of  the  Apostolical  Canons  requires 
that  any  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon  devoting  him- 
self to  military  service  and  aiming  at  combining 
it  with  the  duties  of  his  office  shall  be  forthwith 
degraded  from  his  ecclesiastical  rank,  on  the 
principle  of  giving  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's  and  to  Ood  the  things  that  are  God's 
(Bunaen,  Analect.  AnU-Nic.  ii.  31).  The 
council  of  Toulouse  (A..D.  633)  directs  that  those 
of  the  clergy  who  venture  to  take  up  arms  ^  in 
quacumque  seditione  "  shall  be  similarly  treated 
and  sent  to  do  penance  in  a  monastery,— **  in 
monasterium  poenitentiae  contradantur  "  (Mansi, 
X.  630).  At  the  council  of  Meaoz  (a-D.  845) 
the  clergy  were  forbidden  either  to  engage  in 
military  service  or  even  to  carry  arms,  '*  armati 
inoedere,**  under  pain  of  deprivation  of  office  as 
**sacrorum  canonum  oontemptores  et  eccle- 
•tasticae  sanctitatis  profanatores  **  (ib.  ziv.  827). 

But  notwithstanding  these  and  similar  pro- 
hibitions, we  find  pope  Nicholas  I.,  in  the  year 
865,  remonstrating  with  Lewb  the  German  and 
Charles  the  Bald  for  allowing  many  of  the 
Prankish  bishops  to  absent  themselvet  from  a 
synod  for  the  purpose  of  joining  in  the  defence 
of  the  coast  against  the  Northmen, — ''Cum 
militum  Christi  sit  Christo  servire,  militum  vero 
saeculi,  saeculo"  (EpitL  83 ;  Migne,  cxix.  922). 

[J.  B.  M.] 

WASHINQ.  The  principal  ceremonial  ablu- 
tions anciently  used  in  the  church,  besides 
baptism  itself,  are :  the  washing  of  the  heads  of 
the  catechumens  on  Palm  Sunday  [Holy  Week, 
p.  780],  and  of  their  feet,  and  sometimet  of 
their  whole  bodies,  on  Maundt  Thursday 
rp.  1160] :  the  washing  of  the  feet  of  the  newly 
baptized  [Baptism,  p.  164] ;  the  solemn  washing 
of  an  infant  seven  days  a/ter  baptism  (Martene, 
de  Bit.  Antiq.  I.  i.  18,  Ordo  26) ;  the  washing 
of  the  hands  of  those  who  entered  a  church  for 
worship  and  communion,  and  of  the  ministrants 
in  the  celebration  of  the  holy  Eucharist  [Hamdb, 
Washino  of,  p.  758;  Lavabo,  p.  938].  For 
the  ablution  of  the  vessels  used  in  holy  com- 
munion, 80  far  as  it  is  found  within  our  period, 
see  Purification  of  Altas  Vesbelb,  p.  1756. 

[C] 

WATCHERS.    [AcOEMBTAE.] 

WATER,  HOLY.    [Holy  Water.] 

WATER,  ORDEAL  OF.  [Ordeal, 
p.  1468.] 


WATER-VESSELS.  Holy  watkr  mast 
of  course  have  required  some  vessel  to  receive 
it,  and  very  ancient  vessels  destined  for  this  use 
are  believed  to  be  still  in  existence.  Boldetti 
{Ouervaticmi,  p.  16)  declares  that  he  had  seen  in 
the  catacombs  certain  round  vessels  of  marble^ 
terra  ootta,  or  glass,  placed  on  pillars  at  such  a 
height  as  to  be  easily  reached  by  the  hand. 
Such  a  pillar,  which  may  have  supported  a 
water-veMel,  is  found  at  the  entrance  of  an 
ancient  subterranean  chapel  at  Chiusi  (Cavedoni, 
Omit.  Chiua.  p.  20).  The  well-known  palin- 
dromic inscription,  N|v|/ON  ANOMHMATA 
MH  MONAN  O^VIN.  which  is  fonnd  on  a  vs^ 
discovered  at  Constantinople  in  the  last  century, 
and  also  (in  an  incorrect  form)  on  one  more 
recently  discovered  at  Autnn,  is  thought  to  in- 
dicate that  the  vase  had  been  used  to  hold  holy 
water.  There  is  in  the  church  of  SS.  Mark  and 
Andrew,  in  the  island  of  Murano,  a  well-pro- 
portioned urn  of  Parian  marble,  brought  br  the 
Venetians  from  Greece,  which  bears  the  inscrip- 
Uon  —  ANTA  HZATAICf J     YAQP      M  ETA 

EY0POZYNHZ  X>TI  4»aNH  K7  EHI 
TON  YAATON  (Isaiah  xiL  3;  Pa.  xxriii. 
[xxix.]  8).  This  u  also  thought  to  have  been  a 
holy  water  veasel  (Paciandi  as  BalneiSy  p.  141 ; 
figured  in  Martigny,  p.  263,  2nd  ed.).  Gori 
(^Thet,  Diptych.  iiL  anppL  pL  xxr.)  has  figured 
an  ivory  vessel,  bearing  in  relief  the  holy  family 
and  the  four  evangelists,  which  is  believed  to 
have  been  a  portable  holy  water  veaseL  But 
perhaps  the  most  curious  of  all  the  vessels  of 
this  kind  which  have  been  discovered  is  a  leaden 
vessel,  from  the  district  of  Tunis,  bearing  the 
inscription  —  ANTAHCATE  YA(i>P  MET 
EY0POCYNHC.  Within  a  border  formed 
partly  bj  the  inscription  itself,  partly  by 
branches  of  the  vine,  are  two  rows  of  figures. 
The  upper  row  displays  the  Good  Shepherd 
between  a  palm  and  a  gladiator,  who  takes  the 
wreath  of  victory  from  a  dppua  or  low  pillar ; 
and  a  praying  figure  between  a  palm  and  a 
winged  Victory.  The  lower  row  ahews,  twice 
over,  tiie  cross  placed  on  a  rock,  whence  issoe 
the  four  rivera,  at  which  a  sheep  and  a  stag — 
the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile  Church — quench 
their  thirst.  This  vessel  is  figured  in  De  Bos»i's 
BulleUno,  1867,  p.  80,  and  in  Martigny,  p.  264. 
Compare  Colvmbioiji,  Foustalms,  I^tvphaecii, 
Puiala  (Martigny,  JHcL  dc9  Axtiq.  CirA  s.  v. 
Eau  B^te>  [C] 

WEDDING.    [Marriaob.] 

WEEK  (in  New  Testament,  cd$0ara  and 
ed.fifiaro¥f  in  the  phrase  /Ua,  or  vpint,  vafi- 
fidrtuf  or  vafifidrovj  Ztwipa  c.  a.  r.  k.;  *$• 
doju^5,  hebdoniaa  and  hebdomada;  septammoj  first 
so  used  in  Cod.  l^eodos,  xv.  5,  5;  laUrcuha 
septem  dterutOj  Tertull.  ad  Sat.  i.  13).  For  the 
measurement  and  notation  of  time,  the  Christisn 
communities,  as  they  formed  themselves  in  the 
various  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  had,  in 
the  existins  local  or  naticmal  method  of 
'*  dating,**  all  that  was  needed  for  ordinary 
secular  purposes.  They  had  but  to  retain  the 
received  calendar  names  of  day  and  month,  aaJ 
the  current  notation  of  the  year  expressed  in 
terms  of  an  **  era,"  or  by  name  of  consuls,  ssd 
the  like.  The  requirements  of  Christian  worship 
brought  with  them  certain  modifications  of  tht 
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accnstoTned  method  and  nomenclAtnre.  In  ever^ 
city  of  the  Roman  empire  which  had  a  syna- 
gogae,  Jews,  with  proselytes,  formed  the  nucleus 
round  which  the  church  grew ;  and  from  these 
the  Gentile  believers  accepted  the  Jewish  week. 
Already  the  seren-day  week  was  widely  known 
by  Greeks  and  Romans^  but,  for  the  most  part, 
as  a  measure  of  time  used  by  astrologers  (Chal- 
dean and  Egyptian).  The  Sahhath^  as  a  Jewish 
institution,  was  but  one  of  many  superstitions 
imported  into  Rome  from  the  £ast.  Christian, 
Jew,  and  Gentile  alike,  whether  or  not  they 
continued  to  attach  any  special  sanctity  to  the 
SabbaT H»  appear,  from  the  first,  to  have  cele- 
brated the  first  day  of  the  week  in  memory  of 
the  Lord's  reiturrection.    [Lord's  Day.] 

Names  of  the  Days  of  the  }\eek. — The.  names 
derived  from  Jewish  usage,  fUa  (or  rp«^), 
<ra$0drup  (or  aafifidrov},  Scvr^po,  k.  r.  X.,  occur 
in  the  New  Testament;  occasionally  in  subsequent 
times,  e.g:  Tertull.  has  *'  quarta  et  sexta  sabbati " 
{de  Jejun.  14,  and  St.  Epiphan.  Ifaer.  Ixx.  1*2). 
But  the  6rst  day  is  almost  constantly  (rifi4pa) 
KvpioK^  or  KvploVf  dies  dommictis  or  dominica  ; 
(^l)ominicum  does  not  necessarily  mean  "  the  Lord's 
day"  in  Acta  Martyr,  S.  Saiuminij  Ruinart,  9, 
10 :  "  non  potest  intermitti  dominicnm."  Comp. 
Tertnll.  de  Fwja  in  Persecutitme,  c.  14 :  "  qnomodo 
dominica  sollemnia  celebravimus  ?  ")  ^  rov  Kvpiov 
ia^aardffifAos  {Const.  Apost.  c.  ii.  59) ;  ^  dies 
dominicae  resnrrectionis  "  (Tertull.  de  Orat,  23). 
The  numerical  designation,  ^yS^i^,  eighth  day, 
occurs  only  in  mystical  expositions,  as  St.  Bam. 
Up.  15 ;  St.  Iren.  de  Ogdxld.  fragm. ;  St.  Hilar. 
Praef.  in  Ejrplan.  Psa^m,  t.  i.  7  ;  St.  Augustine, 
Ep,  119  ad  Janrnr,  10-16. 

By  the  close  of  the  2nd  century,  we  find  the 
Wednesday  and  Friday  distinguished  as  fast-days 
(or  semijejunia)  under  the  name  dies  stationdu, 
(rr<£0-«f.  The  Greek  names  for  these  days  are 
rtrpds  and  irapatrKtvii ;  for  the  latter  Epiphan. 
Expos,  Jid.  §  22,  has  wpwrdfifiarov^  as  St.  Mark 
XV.  42,  Topaffictvii  S  i^rrg  irpotrdfi^aroy ;  a  law 
of  Constsntine  (Euseb.,  Vit.  Const,  iv.  18)  terms 
the  parasceve  wph  trafifidrov ;  the  Latin, 
quarta,  sexta  aabhati  (Tertull.  tt.  s.) ;  more  com- 
monly/ma quarta  and  parttsceve.  Comp.  Petri 
Alex.  fr.  ffePaschate,  in  Routh,  lifU.  Sac.  iii.  348 ; 
Constit.  Apost.  vii.  23.  The  Greek  names  most 
in  use  for  the  days  of  the  week  are  Kvpiojc^, 
SevrdpOj  rpirji,  rtrpdsf  ir4fiimi,  Tapcurwci/^, 
ird$0aTor ;  the  Latin,  dies  dimniauSf  ferkt 
MGunffay  f.  tertiOj  f.  qttarta,  f,  quinia,  parasceve, 
aahh'jtum.  This  ecclesiastical  use  of  the  term 
feria  is  variously  explained.  [Feria.]  The 
present  writer  conjectures  that  feria  secunda, 
tertia,  &c.,  came  into  use  as  Christianized 
equivalents  for  the  secwtda  sabbati,  &c.,  objected 
to  as  Jewish.  Comp.  Rosch  in  Herzog,  B,  E, 
S^itrechnung,  t.  xviii.  473). 

The  planetary  names  for  each  day  of  the 
week  came  to  the  Romans  (probably  before 
the  Christian  era)  from  Alexandria,  as  a  purely 
astrologif-al,  not  a  religious  institute.  The  true 
explanation  of  these  names  is  undoubtedly  this 
—the  second  of  the  two  given  by  Dion  Cassius, 
zxxvii.  18,*  the  iocus  dcusicus  on  this  subject  (see 
__ • 

•  Iileler  (irdb.  der  Ckron.  1. 170),  on  the  wamntof  this 
passage,  hold  ihot  the  seven-day  week.  In  connexion 
with  the  seven  planets,  was  early  known  In  Egypt.  But 
no  tnce  of  soch  a  week,  dvil,  religious  or  astrological. 
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Tdeler,  Ifdb.  der  Chron,  u.  s  ,  and  ii.  177  ;  Lobeck, 
Aglaophamus,  p.  142,  and  J.  C.  Hare,  On  the 
A  antes  of  the  Days  of  the  We'-k,  in  the  Cambridge 
Philological  Museum,  vol.  i.),  viz.  that  each  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  of  each  day,  beginning  at  sun- 
ris<v  w-as  assigned  to  one  of  the  seven  ^*  planets,^ 
taken  in  the  then-received  order,  Saturn,  Jupiter, 
Mars,  Sun,  Mercury,  Venus,  Moon,  continued, 
without  interruption,  from  day  to  day.  Thus, 
the  first  hour  at  starting  of  the  cycle  being 
that  of  Saturn,  that  planet  is  **  regent  "  of  the 
whole  day,  the  eighth,  fifteenth,  twenty-second 
hours  being  also  his;  the  twenty-third  has 
Jnpiter ;  twenty-fourth.  Mars ;  and  the  twenty- 
fifth,  or  first  of  the  following  day,  comes  to  sun, 
who,  therefore,  as  '*  regent,"  gives  his  name  to 
the  day.  Thus  the  twenty-second  hour  being 
the  sun's,  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth 
fall  to  Mercury  and  Venus,  and  the  first  hour  of 
the  following  day  to  Moon,  whence  dies  Lunae  ; 
and  so  on  to  the  seventh :  first  hour,  Venus.  In 
this  astrological  scheme,  the  first  day  of  the 
week  is  Saturday.  Dion  Cass.  (u.  s.),  who  says 
that  the  practice  of  naming  days  after  the 
seven  planets,  though  in  his  time  universally 
known,  "  had  come  in,  so  to  say,  but  recently,* 
must  be  understood  to  speak  of  its  general  ditlu- 
sion.  It  was  certainly  known  long  before  his 
time.  "Pompev,"  he  says,  "throughout  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  (b.c.  63)  availed  himself  for 
his  great  operations,  of  the  well-known  i^ia  of 
the  Jews  on  the  seventh  day,  and  so  took  the 
city  by  the  final  assault  *  on  the  day  of  Saturn.'" 
And  by  the  same  name  he  subsequently  calls  the 
day  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Herod  and 
Sosius  (R.O.  37),  in  both  statements  clearly  iden- 
tifying Saturn's  day  with  the  Jewish  seventh  day 
(Browne's  Ordo  Saechrum,  §  207  sq.).  The  name, 
"  day  of  Saturn,"  may  have  been  Dion's  own  sub- 
stitute for  a  "sabbath"  or  "seventh  day"  in  the 
contemporary  records  relating  to  Pompcy  and 
Sosius.  But  early  in  our  era,  Tibullus  (i.  3,  17) 
clearly  identifies  Saturday  with  the  supposed  in- 
auspicious Jewish  sabbath — "  Aut  ego  !«um  cau- 
satus  aves  aut  omina  dira,  Satumi  aut  sacram  mo 
tenuisse  diem  "  (comp.  Ovid,  Ars  Amat.  i.  45 : 
"  rebus  minus  apta  gerendis  Culta  Palaestino  sep- 
tima  festa  Syro  ").  Tacitus  (Ifist.  v.  4)  says  that 
some  imagined  the  Jews'  sabbatical  rest  to  have 
been  in  honour  of  Saturn;  Frontinus,  in  the 
reign  of  Nerva  (Strateg,\\.  1, 17),  that  Vespasian 
reserved  his  chief  assaults  upon  the  Jews  for  the 
"day  of  Saturn,"  on  which  it  was  unlawful  for 
them  to  do  any  work.  Between  this  and  the 
time  of  Dion  Cassius,  we  have  Christian  testi- 
monies to  the  application  of  the  planetary  names 
to  the  days  of  the  Jewish  week  in  Justin  Martyr, 
Tertullian,  and  his  contemporary  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  Plutarch's  Qu.  Sympos.  iv.  qu.  7,  is 
unfortunately  lost :  according  to  the  heading,  its 
subject  was  the  order  of  the  planetary  days, 
doubtless  arising  out  of  thd  two  preceding  ques- 
tions, which  relate  to  the  Jewish  sabbath.  That 
the  planetary  week  was  known,  at  least  to  artists, 
early  in  our  era,  is  further  proved  by  monuments. 
In  the  Pittcre  di  Erculano,  iii.  pi.  50,  is  a  series 
of  seven  heads  of  planetary  deities  —  Saturn, 
Apollo  =  Sol,  Diana  =  Luna,  Mars,   Mercurius, 


has  bi>en  found  on  Esyptlan  monuments ;  the  Cgjrptian 
week  from  the  earliest  times  was  the  deeade.  Lepsius, 
Chrondlogie  der  Aegyptm;  p.  181  ft 
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Japiter,  Venas,  •.«.  ia  tbe  order  of  the  week- 
days ;  alifo  an  aDcieot  bronxe  represents  the  same 
seven  deities,  likewise  beginning  with  Satnm 
(Montfaucon,  Antiq.  Expi.  SuppL  i.  pi.  17,  p.  37  ; 
J.  C.  Hare,  «.  s.  p.  31). 

Early  Christian  writers  nse  the  planetary 
names,  for  the  most  jiart,  only  in  their  apologies 
and  other  addresses  to  the  heathen.  Thos 
Jnstin  Martyr,  u.  s.  names  the  «fMm«4  and  ^  ^Kiov 
Saturday  and  Sunday;  and  Tertull.  Apologet, 
c.  16,  *'  Aeqne  si  diem  9oli»  laetitiae  indulgemus 
alia  longe  rataoiM  qaem  de  religione  solis, 
secundo  loco  ab  eis  somns  qui  drnn  Satmmi  otio 
et  victui  decemunt,  ezorbitantcs  et  ipsi  a  Jndaico 
more,  quem  ignorant ;"  the  same  matter  is  more 
fully  expressed  in  ad  Ntdioftet,  i.  18.  In  the 
Codex  also  so^it  diet  often  occurs,  hot  with 
expressions  of  honour  attached ;  thus,  in  a  law 
of  Constantine  {Cod.  Juet,  m,  12,  de  ferOt,  I  3, 
A.D.  321),  "Omnes  judioes  nrbanaeque  plebes 
et  cunctarum  artium  offida  Tenerabili  die  soils 
quiescant ;"  so  Cod  Theod.  ii.  8,  deferOe  1. 1  (same 
year),  ^  diem  solis  veneratione  sui  celebrem ;" 
and  ibid.  viii.  8,  1.  3  (a.0.  386),  **  Solis  die  quem 
doroinicum  rite  dixere  majores."  In  addresses  to 
Christians,  when  the  plsAetary  name,  Sunday, 
is  used,  it  is  usually  with  a  mystical  or  alle- 
gorical reference  to  the  creation  of  light  on  the 
Srst  day  (alluded  to  in  the  passages  of  Barnabas 
and  Ignatius,  and  clearly  expressed  in  that  of 
Justin  Martyr,  given  above.  Compare  Leo  the 
Great,  Ep.  Vecret.  81,  c.  1),  or  to  Christ  as  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness.  So  St.  Ambrose,  Senn,  62 : 
**  Dominica  nobis  Tenerabilis  est  atque  soUemnis, 
quod  in  ea  Salvator  velvt  soi  dnene  discussis 
inferorum  tenebris  Inee  resurrectionis  emiei^it : 
ac  propterea  ipsa  dies  ab  hominibus  saecoli 
IHes  &di8  Tocatur,  quod  ortus  earn  Sol  JuHitiae 
Christus  illuminat.*'  Gregory  of  Tours  (ffieL 
ill.  15),  "  Ecce  adest  diea  eolis :  sic  enim  barfaaris 
diem  dominicum  vocitare  oonsuetudo  est."  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  {Sirom.  vii.  12,  f  75)  finds 
a  mystery  also  in  the  planetary  names  of  the 
stationee:  **The  true  Gnostic  knows  the  aenig- 
mata  of  the  tetras  and  paraaoeve,  our  &sting 
days :  to  wit,  that  these  being  the  days  of  Hermes 
and  Aphrodite,  he  shall  fast,  his  liie  long,  for 
covetousness  and  carnal  lust."  The  planetary 
names  occur  in  some  Christian  calendars,  and  all 
through  the  FasU  Conmdaree  Anonymi,  from 
A.  u.  C.  246  to  1107,  in  which  to  the  consuls  of 
each  year  is  appended,  together  with  the  moon's 
age,  the  week-day  of  1st  January:  e.g.  n.  C. 
1107  [=  A.D.  354],  <<  Constaotio  VII.  et  Con- 
stantiolI.iS'a^.xxL;*'  meaning  that  the  1st  January 
of  that  year  was  Saturday  (Norisii  0pp.  xi. 
595  sqq.).  And  even  in  Christian  epitaphs,  as  in 
the  following  (ap.  Koris.  L  c  686),  of  a.d.  457, 
in  which  Paschasius  is  sud  to  have  been  bom, 
<*  Dies  paschales  prid.  Non.  April,  die  Jobis,"  t.«. 
*Mn  the  paschal  days,  on  4th  April,  Jupiter's 
day."  By  the  generality  of  Christians,  however, 
the  use  of  these  heathen  names  was  avoided. 
Indeed  Philaatrius  (or  Philaster),  contemporary 
and  friend  of  St.  Ambrose,  dr.  a.d.  380,  in  lus 
work  De  J£aere$ibut,  condemns  the  use  of  tbe 
planetary  names  as  heretical.  Isidture  of  Seville, 
A.D.  595  {Etym.  v.  30),  having  explained,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  unlearned,  that  '*the  first 
day  of  the  week,  the  tina  eab'joti  of  the  Hebrews, 
is  with  us  dies  DominicuSf  which  day  the  Gen- 
tiles have  dedicated  to  the  Sun ;  the  2da  Milbah 


ear  2da  ferii,  by  them  of  the  world  is  callel 
diet  Lunae"  etc.  goes  on  to  say,  that  one  does 
best  to  comply  with  the  ritut  ecciesiaaticus  by 
which  the  days  are  called  feriae ;  and  that  if  one 
of  the  heathen  names  should  chance  to  escaipe  one's 
lips,  it  should  be  considered  that  those  whose 
names  the  pagans  have  given  to  the  week-days 
were  human  beings  who,  as  benefactors  of  man- 
kind, received  dirine  honours  and  were  translated 
into  the  heavens,  so  that  it  is  no  sin  if  their 
names  do,  now  and  then,  happen  to  be  used  by 
us.    Comp.  Bedae  de  Temporum  Batkme^  c.  6. 

[H.R] 

When  the  Latin  came  to  mingle  with  the 
Teutonic  races,  the  Latins  roughly  transLited 
the  names  of  the  Teutonic  gods  by  names  of 
deities  with  which  they  were  familiar  (Tacitus, 
Germ.  9 ;  Ann.  xiii.  57 ;  Hi9t.  tv.  64),  and  oc»n- 
versdy  the  northern  trilies  found  (as  they 
thought)  Teutonic  equivalents  for  the  name^  io 
the  Roman  Pantheon  (Grimm,  Deutache  Mytho- 
logies p.  108  S.  2od  ed.).  Hence  the  days  of  the 
week  received  names  which  were  thought  equi- 
valent to  their  classical  planet^try  denominatiuns. 
This  fact  readers  it  highly  prolwble  that  the 
week  was  adopted  by  the  northern  tribes  in  pre- 
Christian  times ;  for  if  it  had  been  received  from 
Christian  missionaries,  they  would  scarcely  have 
adopted  a  nomenclature  which  tended  to  per- 
petuate the  names  of  the  very  deities  whose 
worship  they  sought  to  abolish.  Both  William 
of  Malmesbury(G«sto  JZ^.  p.  9,  ed.  Savile,  1601) 
and  Matthew  of  Westminster  {Fhres.  p.  8*2) 
make  Hengist  say  to  Vortigern,  that  the  Saxons 
gave  the  name  of  Woden  (as  equivalent  to  Mer- 
cury) to  the  fourth  day  of  the  week,  and  tii 
Freya  (as  equivalent  to  Venus)  to  the  sixth. 
Further,  tbe  name  of  Tins  or  Zio  (etymologically 
connected  with  Sanscrit  Diaus  and  Greek  Zcvs) 
was  given,  as  equivalent  to  Mars,  to  the  third 
day ;  and  of  Thor  or  Donar,  as  equivalent  to 
Jupiter,  to  the  fifth.  Saetere  or  Sater  (found 
in  Saxon  Saeteretdag^  Frisian  Scderdei,  etc)  seems 
to  be  no  more  than  the  Teutonic  way  of  writing 
the  Latin  SaturHUt.  Sol  and  Luna  were  simply 
translated  into  Sun  and  Moon.  Hence  arose  the 
Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  names  of  the  days 
of  the  week,  which  are  still  preserved  complete 
in  English,  Danish,  and  Swedijih.  In  modem 
German  Sametag  {=i Sabbatstag)  has  displaced 
Saturday,  and  JUiMioocA  Wednesday.  In  the 
Romance  languages,  the  first  day  of  the  week  has 
a  name  derived  from  Diet  Dominica  (Ital.  Domt- 
nica,  Span.  Domingo,  Ft.  D\m€»cKey,  and  the 
seventh  diiy  one  derived  from  St^Ubabun  (Ital. 
Seihcdo,  Span.  Sahado,  Ft.  fiamedi^SafjbatiDirs^ 
The  Slavs,  Lithuanians,  and  Finns  do  not  appear 
to  have  adopted  the  planetary  names;  ih&f 
simply  number  the  days,  making  Monday  the 
first  day,  and  consequently  Sunday  the  seventh. 
(See  further  in  Grimm,  Z>.  Jf.  p.  Ill  fl*.).    [C] 

The  Sunday  Letters. — From  the  earlient  tines 
after  the  introduction  of  the  Julian  calendar,  we 
find  the  first  eight  letters  of  the  alphabet  A — ^H 
rmnged  in  unbroken  sucoesdon  against  the  dap  of 
the  months,  from  1st  Jan.  to  31st  Dec.  (monu- 
mental calendars  collected  by  Gruter,  and  b^ 
Foggini,  are*  enumerated  by  Ideler,  ffancB>iek.  ii 
135).  These  letters  marked  the  mmdines :  vii. 
on  whatever  day  of  January  the  first  nundines 
fell,  the  letter  of  that  day  marked  the  nundinal 
days  throughout  the  year  (except  in  leap  year, 
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wben  after  24th  Feb.  the  letter  fell  back  one 
place,  e.g,  from  B  to  A).  Familiar  a».thi8  ar- 
rangement most  hare  been  to  Christians  liring 
in  or  near  Borne  (or  wherever  the  nnndines  were 
in  use),  it  is  strange  that  they  did  not  earlier 
apply  the  like  arrangement  to  tneir  ecclesiastical 
calendars,  for  marking  the  Sundays  of  each  year. 
Yet  it  is  not  until  some  time  after  the  council  of 
Nice  that  the  Sunday  letters  are  first  met  with, 
viz.  in  the  calendar  of  the  reign  of  Constantius, 
edited  by  Lambecius  in  the  Bfbliotheo,  Vindobon, 
t.  It.,  in  which,  side,  by  side  with  the  old  eight 
nundinal,  are  ranged  the  seren  dominical  letters, 
^qua  nulla  antiquior  dominicalium  characterum 
xnemoria  extat,**  says  cardinal  Nons  (de  Cyclo 
paachali  Barennate,  0pp.  t.  ii.  coL  786).  See 
further,  Easteb,  p.  593.  [H.  B.] 

WHIPPIKG.  (1)  For  the  use  of  the  lash  or 
of  rods  as  a  punishment,  whether  of  monks  or 
others,  see  Corporal  Punibhxent,  p.  469. 

(2)  Whipping  was  also  used  as  a  penitential 
discipline.  Thus  it  is  related  of  abbat  Pordulph 
(t737),  that  in  Lent  he  bared  his  whole  body, 
and  commanded  his  disciple  to  beat  him  with 
rods  (Mabillon,  Acta  8S,  BenecL  iii  537).  In 
the  PenitenJUal  of  Cummesn  {WoiserschUben^ 
Busaordnungeiij  p.  463)  one  of  the  methods  of 
redeeming  a  year  of  penance  is  to  receive  three 
hundred  strokes  of  the  rod  <»i  the  bare  body. 
And  there  are  'many  instanees  of  the  use  of  the 
lash  for  penitential  purposes  in  later  times. 

(8)  The  discipline  of  the  scourge  applied  by  a 
man  to  his  own  back  probably  does  not  mil 
within  our  period.  For  though  Gretser  (Z>« 
S^xmtanea  Diadplinarum  seu  Fhgdlormn  Orioe) 
claims  to  have  produced  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  this  practice  from  writers  as  early  as  the 
fourth  century,  his  proofs  are  either  ftem 
spurious  writings,  or  (ail  to  prove  the  matter  in 
hand.  Some  of  them  relate  to  the  beating  of 
the  breast  [Tumio  Pbctorib]  as  an  indication 
of  penitence,  which  is  a  very  different  thing 
fnm  whipping  (Zflckler,  QescMchte  der  Aake§e, 
p.  38  ff.)  [C] 

TVHITBY,  COUNCIL  OF  (Phabeuse  Con- 
CiLitiM),  A.D.  664,  when  the  ounferenoe  men- 
tioned by  Bede  between  Cdman,  Agilbert, 
Wilfrid,  and  others  in  the  presence  of  king 
Oswy  respecting  Easter  took  place  (Mansi,  xL 
67-72 ;  Wtikins  by  Uaddan  and  Btubbs,  iii. 
100-106).  [K.  S.  ¥t.] 

WHITE  GARMENTS.  The  white  robes,  or 
alks,  in  which  the  baptized  were  clothed  m  soon 
as  they  issued  from  the  baptismal  waters,  are 
frequently  alluded  to  by  ancient  writers.  See, 
for  instance,  the  poem  De  Hesurreetione  Domini 
attributed  to  Lactantius ;  Paulinus  of  Kola, 
£piit  xii.  ad  Sever. ;  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Catech,  Mystag.  iv.  8;  Ambrose,  de  MytderUe, 
c.  7  [Baptuh,  p.  163].  The  conferring  of  the 
white  robe  was  aeconpanied,  according  to  the 
Gregorian  Ordo  BaptizandS  Inf.,  by  the  words : 
^Aecipe  vestem  candidam  et  hnmaculatam, 
quam  perieras  sine  macula  ante  tribunal  Domini 
Kostri  Jesu  Christ!." 

It  was  the  almost  universal  custom  of  the 
ehnrch  that  the  white  baptismal  robes  wete 
won  for  eight  days,  ao  that  when  baptisms 
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took  place  on  £aster-£ve  the  albs  were  taken  off 
on  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter,  the  Dominica 
•II  oUm  deposiUs.  This  ceremony  appears  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  sacristy  or  vestry 
attached  to  the  baptistery,  where  they  were 
washed  in  water  blessed  for  the  purpose. 
What  became  of  them  after  this  is  not  quite 
clear.  In  some  cases  they  seem  te  have  been 
preserved  in  the  church  or  by  the  sponsor;  for 
a  certain  deacon  Mnritta  (Viotof  Vitensis  de 
Persec  Vandal,  v.  9\  produced  as  a  witness 
against  his  godchild  Elpidophorus,  who  had 
fallen  into  Arianism,  the  sabana  which  he  had 
received  at  baptism.  In  other  cases  the  bap- 
tized person  seems  to  have  retained  it,  for  wo 
read  that  St.  Anthony  of  Egypt,  in  the  prospect 
of  martyrdom,  appeai'ed  before  the  jndge  in  his 
baptismal  alb  (Martigny,  Diet.  d$s  Antiq, 
ChrA.  s.  V.  Aube;  Suicer's  TkesaiMrus,  s.  w. 
XafiiFpo^>op4»j  X«vxt(Aioi^^« ;  Menard,  note  327 
on  the  Gregorian  Saoramentary,  p.  856).      [C.J 

WHTTSUNTroB.    [Pbhteooot.] 

WIDOWS.  It  is  clear  that  the  care  of  tho 
fatherless  and  the  widow  formed  in  early  times 
an  important  department  of  ecclesiastical  ad- 
ministration. Among  subapostolic  writings  the 
Shepherd  of  Hennas  is  conspicuous  for  the 
prominenoe  which  it  gives  to  the  subject,  re* 
peatedly  enjoining  it  as  a  Christian  duty  (Mand, 
8,  10;  aSm.  1,  8;  5,  8),  and  contrasting  the 
*'  pernicious  men  who,  abusing  their  ministry, 
plunder  widows  and  orphans"  with  the  good 
bishops  who  shelter  and  protect  them  {Sim.  9, 
26,  2 ;  9,  27,  2).  Ignatius  makes  it  a  reproack 
against  certain  heietics  that  they  neglected 
widows  and  those  who  were  in  distress  (ad  Smt^n, 
c.  6),  and  nrges  Pdycarp  not  to  neglect  wkiows, 
but  to  make  them  bis  especial  care  (ad  Polyc.  c 
4).  Polycarp  Jiimself  urges  the  presbyters  of 
Philippi  net  to  neglect  the  widow,  the  orphan, 
4Dd  the  poor  (ad  PkUipp.  c.  4);  and  using 
a  metaphor  which  was  not  unfi-equently  re- 
peated, and  which  is  of  importance  in  relation  to 
his  conception  of  the  Christian  sacrifice,  he 
speaks  of  widows  as  being  ^an  altar  of  sacri- 
fice" (9uataar'fipto¥,  ibid.).  In  the  older  dis- 
pensation the  offerings  which  were,  presented 
to  Qod  were  offered  and  partly  consumed  up<Hi 
the  great  altar  of  the  temple  court,  but  under 
the  new  dispensation  they  are  distributed  among 
widows  and  others  who  were  in  need  (so  Conti, 
Apost  2,  26 ;  4,  8 ;  Pseudo-lgnat.  ad  Tare,  c.  9; 
Tertull.  ad  Uxor.  1,  7).  Justin  Martyr  (Apol 
i.  67)  places  widows  and  orphans  fii-^t  on  tho 
list  of  those  to  whom  the  offerings  of  Christian 
assemblies  were  distributed  by  Uieir  president. 
The  Clementines  (Epitt.  Clemmtt.  ad  Jacob,  c.  8; 
cf.  CoMt.  Apost.  4,  2)  make  it  a  primary  duty  of 
presbyters  to  stand  towards  orphans  in  the  place 
of  parents,  and  towards  widows  in  th«  place  of 
husbands.  In  the  earlier  books  of  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  the  references  are  frequent:  so 
great  was  the  care  which*  was  taken  cf  widows 
and  so  liberal  were  the  offerings  which  they, 
received,  that  some  of  them  shamelessly  abused 
their  privilege  and  made  their  widowhood  a 
profitable  trade  (ipyaaiof  8,  7,  13  18:  cf. 
Pseudo-Ignat.  ad  PhiladeipK  c.  4). 

In  order  to  entitle  anyone  to  receire  relj^f, 
widowhood   seems  to  have    been    oi    kself    % 
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sufficient  qualification.  The  number  of  widows 
thus  relieved  was  large.  Cornelias  of  Rome,  in 
the  middle  of  the  3rd  centurr,  says  that  at  Rome 
the  widows  and  other?  who  were  in  di»tress 
amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  {Epist,  ComeL  ap. 
Euiteb.  If.  K,  6,  43);  and  Chrysostom  reckons 
the  number  of  widows  and  rlrgins  who  were 
supported  by  the  comparatively  poor  church  of 
Antioch  at  three  thousand  (S.  Chrysost.  Bam, 
•n  Matt,  66  (67),  c.  S,  ap.  Migne,  P.  G.  vol.  IriL 
630). 

Of  the  widows  who  were  thus  the  objects  of 
care  to  the  church  officers,  some  were  formally 
enrolled  on  the  KordKoyos,  or  list  of  church 
members,  as  a  distinct  class  or  ^^ordo":  (the 
Clementines,  R«co<jn.  6,  15,  Hom,  11,  35,  at- 
tribute the  formation  of  this  "ordo"  to  St. 
Peter).  But  even  at  the  time  at  which  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  were  written  it  is  clear  that 
restrictions  were  placed  upon  admission  to  that 
class.  It  is  laid  down  in  1  Tim.  v.  9,  10  that 
a  widow  is  not  to  be  entered  on  the  church-roll 
(jtaraXtyMw)  ^'ander  three-score  years  old, 
having  been  the  wife  ot  one  man,  well  reported 
of  for  good  works,  if  she  have  brought  up 
children,  if  she  have  lodged  strangers,  if  she 
have  washed  the  saints'  feet,  if  she  have  re- 
lieved the  afflicted,  if  she  have  diligently 
followed  every  good  work.*'  These  restrictions 
seem  to  have  been  consistently  maintained  in 
the  early  church.  They  are  elaborately  re- 
peated in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  3,  1,  5 ; 
Origen  (m  Joann.  torn.  32,  c.  7,  voL  iv.  p.  422, 
ed.  Delarue)  shews  that  stress  was  laid  upon 
every  part  of  them  by  arguing  against  too 
literal  an  interpretation  of  the  clause  **  if  she 
have  washed  the  saints*  feet,"  the  omission  of 
which,  he  says,  must  not  be  taken  to  exclude  a 
widow  who,  in  her  time  of  prosperity,  shewed 
hospitality  to  the  brethren  in  other  ways; 
Tertullian  {de  veland,  Virg.  c  9)  shews  that  the 
restrictions  of  age  and  monogamy  were  main- 
tained in  Africa ;  and  Ambrose  implies  that  they 
existed  in  his  time  in  Italy  {Exhort,  Virgm.  c. 
4,  23,  vol.  ii.  p.  284,  where  Juliana  of  Bologna 
speaks  of  herself  as  being  '*adhttc  immaturam 
riduitatis  stipendiis,"  i.e.  not  yet  sixty  years 
old  ;  so  de  Viduis,  c  2,  9,  vol.  ii.  p.  188).  There 
was  sometimes  the  further  restriction  that  a 
widow  must  not  have  children  or  grandchildren 
capable  of  supporting  her  (Ambrosiast.  in  Ejjiti. 
I,  ad  ISmoth,  c.  3,  in  the  Append,  ad  op.  S. 
Ambros.  p.  295);  but  in  later  times  the  re- 
striction as  to  age  was  sometimes  waived  (Statt, 
Eocles.  Antiq,  c,  101,  '*  viduae  adolesoentes  quae 
corpore  debiles  sunt  sumptu  ecdesiae  cajus 
viduae  sunt  sustententur  "). 

The  possession  of  the  qualifications  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  did  not,  ipso 
facto,  entitle  a  widow  to  a  place  on  the  church- 
roll.  She  had  to  be  definitely  appointed 
(Ka^KTrdyco'dac,  Const.  Apost.  3, 1,  Aior.  KA^fu  21 ; 
Korardffff^aOtu,  Const.  Apost.  8,  25 ;  both  which 
words  were  in  ordinary  use  for  the  ordination  or 
appointment  of  clerks;  see  Oroinatiok).  It  does 
not  appiear  by  whom  the  appointment  was  made. 
Chrvsostom  (de  Sacerdot.  3,  16)  counts  the 
selection  of  fit  persons  among  the  burdens  of 
the  episcopal  office ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  right  of  appointment  was  confined  to 
bishops. 

The  "order  of  widows"  ("ordo  viduarum," 
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Clement.  Seoognit.  6,  15,  rh  rdyfta  ^w*-  a^ht^^v 
Pseud  o-Ij^nat.  ad  Phiiipp.  c.  15 ;  rh  xyiP^^j 
Clement.  HomU.  11,  35;  Cbns^.  Apost,  .%  1 ;  8, 
25)  which  was  thus  formed  was  evidently  a 
small  class  in  each  community.  One  of  the 
earliest  collections  of  ecclesiastical  regulations 
fixes  the  number  at  three  (AMrrorya2  KA^^yrvs, 
c.'21  (24),  ed.  Pitra,  Jtnris  Eocles.  Graec.  Mono- 
menta,  vol.  i.  p.  84 ;  Lagarde,  Juris  Eccteg.  BeHqtAjSj 
p.  74;  Hilgenfeld,  Xcvum  Te^^tamentum  extra 
oanonem  reoeptmn,  fasc  4,  p.  101),  but  it  had 
ecclesiastical  rank  {iiatKiictaoTucii  rqiiit  Origen 
m  Joann.  torn.  32,  7,  vol  iv.  p.  422,  ed.  Delarue), 
and  it  is  enumerated  as  co-ordinate  with,  and 
therefore  distinct  from,  both  clerks  and  laymen 
(Const.  Apost.  2,  25;  3,  11,  15 ;  8,  10,  12,  29). 
Its  members  were  supported  out  of  the  church 
offerings  until  about  the  time  of  the  council  of 
Nicaea,  when  Constantine  sent  a  rescript  to 
provincial  governors,  ordering  that  they  should 
for  the  future  receive  an  annual  provision  in 
common  with  the  church  virgins  "  et  aliis  qui 
divino  mini^terio  erant  consecrati  *'  (Inoert.  Auct. 
de  Constant,  ap.  Haenel,  Corpua  Legum  ab  fmperat. 
Romania  ante  Justmianum  latUrum,  p.  196). 
Julian  abolished  this  provision  and  compelled 
those  who  had  received  it  to  refund  it  (Soxom. 
ff.  E.  5,  5),  but  his  successor  restored  it ;  and 
Theodoret  speaks  of  it  as  existing  in  his  own 
day  (Theodoret,  H.  E.  1,  11> 

The  duties  of  the  widows  who  had  thitt  a 
separate  place  upon  the  church  roll  were  of  two 
kinds.  For  some  of  them  the  model  was  the 
Anna  of  the  Gospel  **  which  departed  not  from 
the  temple,  but  served  God  with  fisstings  and 
prayers  night  and  day  "  (St.  Luke  ii.  37,  referred 
to  specially  in  (hnsL  AposL  3.  1 :  cf.  S.  Basil, 
EpisL  174  (283X  p.  261) :  others  were  employed 
in  the  good  works  of  nursing  the  sick,  urging  the 
younger  women  to  live  chastely,  and,  without 
teaching  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
making  converts  of  heathen  women.  The  l^wi- 
ing  early  rule  is  Aior.  KX^fu  c.  18,  referred  to 
above,  *'Let  three  widows  be  appointed:  of 
whom  let  two  continue  in  prayer  for  all  wbc 
are  in  trouble  ....  and  let  one  attend  to  those 
who  are  being  tried  by  illnesses,  ministering  t« 
them,  and  vigilant,  and  reporting  their  neo»- 
sities  to  the  presbyters."  This  rule  is  repeated 
in  the  Jacobite  canons  of  Gregory  Bartebraeus, 
cap.  7,  sect  7,  ap.  Mai  Script,  Vet.  Nov.  CoU.  vol.  z. 
pars  ii.  p.  50,  and  in  the  Coptic  Apostotioat 
Constitution.*,  tA.  Tattam,  p.  24.  A  more  pre- 
cise account  of  the  duties  of  a  widow,  especially 
in  regard  to  '*  those  who  are  without,"  b  givoi 
in  Cw^,  Apost,  3,  5 :  cf.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  3, 
p.  536,  who  traces  back  this  part  of  the  ministry 
of  women  to  the  times  of  the  apostles.  Origen 
(m  /sittam,  Hom.  6,  vol.  iii.  p.  117,  ed.  Delanie) 
speaks  of  their  duty  in  relation  to  younger 
women;  Tertullian  (de  Veland.  Virg.  c.  9)  im- 
plies the  existence  of  a  similar  duty,  in  giving 
as  the  reason  for  the  restriction  as  to  age  and 
having  borne  children,  "-  ut  facile  norint  eeteras 
et  consilio  et  solatio  juvare."  The  leading 
Western  canon  in  Statt.  Ecdes.  Antiq.  g.  lOS, 
"  viduae  quae  stipendiis  eccleoiaa  sustentantur 
tam  assiduae  in  dei  opere  esse  debent  at  et 
meritis  et  orationlbus  suis  eoclesiam  adjurent." 
(It  is  interesting  to  find  an  allusiom  to  the  work 
of  widows  in  the  satirical  account  of  the  Chria- 
tians  which  is  given  by  Ludan,  de  Morte  iVr«- 
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grM,  c  12,  where  widows  and  orphans  are  repre- 
sented as  waiting  at  the  prison  of  Proteus). 

How  long  this  primitive  institution  continued 
is  not  clear ;  the  obligation  of  the  church  to 
help  its  widows  of  course  continued,  and  a  long 
catena  of  passages  might  be  made  to  shew  how 
constantly  the  obligation  was  recognised  and 
pculcated ;  but  there  are  no  certain  traces  of 
the  recognition  of  the  primitive  class  of  poor 
widows  after  the  later  books  of  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  in  the  East  and  the  Statuta  Ecclesiae 
Autiqut  in  the  Wjest.  In  the  meantime  another 
"  ordo  viduarum  '*  was  being  formed,  which  was 
not  limited  to  those  who  were  more  than  sixty 
years  of  age  or  who  were  in  need  of  support. 
This  second  order  of  widows,  which  long  sur- 
vived  the  first,  and  which  (though  distinguished 
from  it  so  early  as  the  time  of  Chrysostom, 
Horn,  de  ViduiSy  Op.  torn.  iil.  p.  323,  ed.  Migne) 
has  often  been  confounded  with  it,  arose  out  of 
the  strong  feeling  against  second  marriages 
which  manifested  itself  in  the  course  of  the 
second  century.  It  came  to  be  considered 
mtritorious  for  a  woman  who  had  lost  her  hus- 
band, not  merely  to  abstain  from  a  second 
marriage,  but  to  take  a  vow  of  abstinence,  and 
to  indicate  her  vow  by  adopting  a  peculiar  dress 
("  vestis  fusoior,"  S.  Hieron.  Epist.  38  ad  MarceU. 
vol.  i.  p.  174).  This  ascetic  tendency  was  espe- 
cially strong  in  the  West,  and  the  great  Latin 
fathers  of  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  did 
their  best  to  encourage  it.  St.  Ambrose  wrote 
a  treatise  Vc  Viduis  (pp.  vol.  ii.  p.  184),  and 
elsewhere  speaks  of  the  *^  grace  of  widowhood  " 
as  a  plant  of  specially  Christian  growth  (th 
JCvang.  sec.  Luc.  lib.  3,  18,  p.  1320 ;  Hexaem.  5, 
19,  p.  105).  St.  Jerome's  circle  of  noble  ladies 
at  Rome  contained  several  who  had  taken  upon 
themselves  tHe  vows  of  widowhood,  and  his 
letters  contain  many  commendations  of  those  who 
had  done  so  (e.g.  Epist.  38  ad  Marcell.  p.  174 ; 
EjMt.  108  ad  Ewtoch.  p.  690;  Epist.  123  ad 
Ageruck.  p.  900) ;  to  one  who  was  wavering  in 
her  purpose,  he  ends  a  long  letter  by  saying, 
'*  Reflect  daily  that  you  will  one  day  die,  and 
yon  will  never  think  of  a  second  marriage " 
{Epist.  54  ad  Furitmy  p.  232).  St.  Augustine 
also  wrote  a  treatise  De  Bono  Viduitatis  (Migne, 
P.  L.  vol.  zli.) ;  in  it  he  does  not  agree  with  the 
Kovatians  and  Tertnllian  that  second  marriages 
are  always  to  be  condemned  (c  4),  nor  even  with 
those  who  thought  that  the  second  marriage  of 
a  widow  who  had  taken  a  vow  of  continence  was 
adultery  (c  10),  but  he  strongly  urges  that 
widows  should  take  such  a  vow,  and  that  having 
taken  it  they  should  persevere  (c.  19). 

The  result  of  this  incnlcation  of  the  virtue  of 
widowhood  was  that  a  large  number  of  widows 
took  the  vow.  But  some  of  those  who  did  so 
appear  to  have  been  influenced  only  by  a  desire 
to  gain  greater  freedom  and  to  have  a  decent 
cloke  for  lasciviousness.  The  civil  law,  which 
had  at  6rst  supported  the  ecclesiastical  tendency, 
was  compelled  to  check  it.  Majorian  enacted, 
after  reciting  the  abuse  of  the  vow  of  widow- 
hood, that  childless  widows  under  forty  years  of 
age  must  either  marry  again  ur  forfeit  half  their 
property  to  the  public  chest  {Novsil.  Majorian, 
.  it.  6,  I,  1,  ed.  Haenel,  p  306).  The  church,  on 
■.he  other  hand,  continued  to  proclaim  the  merit 
of  perpetual  widowhood.  It  made  all  persons 
who  married  a  widow  ineligible  for  admission  to 
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holy  orders,  or,  if  already  in  oruers,  ineligible 
fur  promotion  [Obders,  Holt;  Qudlijications 
for^  pp.  1485, 1492] ;  and  if  the  widow  of  a  clerk 
married  again,  she  was  liable  to  perpetual  seclu- 
sion in  a  convent.  A  curious  instance  of  the 
latter  rule  is  aflx^rded  by  Gregory  the  Great : 
the  widow  of  a  subdeacun  who,  after  her  bus* 
band's  death,  had  married  again,  had  been 
visited  with  this  ordinary  punishment  of  seclu 
but  it  was  discovered  that  her  husband, 


sion 


before  his  death,  had  resigned  his  ofBce ;  where- 
upon Gregory  orders  the  widow  to  be  released 
[S.  Greg.  M.  Ej/ist  4,  36,  ad  Lemeiti,  p.  716). 
It  is  probable  that  among  the  Teutonic  peoples 
the  ecclesiastical  tendency  was  fostered  by  the 
feeling  against  second  marriages  which, is  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus  (Germ,  c.  19),  and  which  is 
exprassed  both  in  the  Teutonic  codes  and  in  the 
Merovingian  capitularies  (cf.  Walter,  Deutsche 
SechtsjesG/iichts,  2**  Ausg.  §  487). 

It  is  clear  that  for  several  centuries  widows 
who  took  the  vow  were  free  to  live,  as  they  had 
lived  befoi*e,  in  their  own  houses.  But  by  the 
eighth  century  a  feeling  had  grown  up,  especially 
in  Gaul  and  Spain,  that  the  only  safety  from 
temptation  lay  in  their  living,  as  virgins  under 
a  vow  usually  lived,  in  monasteries.  In  A..D.  748 
Pippin  and  the  Gallican  clergy  put  the  formal 
question  to  pope  Zachary  **  whether  widows  who 
lived  in  their  own  houses  could  save  their  souls," 
to'  which  the  pope  gives  no  definite  answer,  but, 
following  the  decretal  of  Gelasius,  leaves  those 
who  break  their  vows  to  the  judgment  of  God 
(Zachar.  Pap.  Epist,  ad  Pippin,  ap.  Cenni  Codex 
CarolinuSy  vol.  i.  p.  46,  and  Migne,  P.  L.  vol.  xcviii. 
84).  In  the  following  century  the  Gallican 
church  abolished  the  option  which,  though  dis- 
couraged, had  still  continued  to  exist,  and 
enacted  that  professed  widows  should  no  longer 
be  allowed  to  live  in  private  houses  (6  Cone. 
Paris,  A.D.  829,  lib.  L  c  44).  In  this,  as  in 
some  other  respects,  pope  Kicholas  I.  disapproved 
of  the  Gallican  enactment,  and  refused  to  allow 
widows  to  be  forced  into  monasteries  (Nicol.  I. 
Sespons.  ad  Bulgar,  c.  87,  ap.  Mansi,  vol.  zv. 
p.  429).  But  ultimately  the  Gallican  rule  pre- 
vailed ;  the  taking  of  the  vows  of  widowhood 
implied  entrance  into  a  monastery ;  the  order  of 
widows  was  merged  in  that  of  nuns,  and,  as 
mav  be  gathered  from  the  omission  of  the  rites 
of  benediction  of  widows  in  the  later  Sacra- 
mentaries,  at  length  disappeared  altc^ether. 

The  taking  of  the  vow  of  perpetual  widowhood 
was  accompanied  by  the  adoption  of  a  dress- 
which  at  first  probably  ditfered  from  the 
ordinary  dress  onlv  in  its  material  and  its 
colour  (S.  Hieron.  Epist.  38  ad  MarceiL  vol.  i.  p. 
174,  S.  August.  Epist  cclxii.  9 ;  ap.  Migne,  P.  L. 
voL  xxxiii.  1081).  The  assumption  of  this 
dress  was  probably  at  first  the  private  act  of - 
the  widow  herself,  unattended  by  any  ceremony  ; 
but  it  soon  became  usual  to  give  greater, 
emphasis  to  the  vow  of  which  it  was  the  token 
by  making  it  in  the  presence  of  a  bishop.  Even 
this  was  in  the  first  instance  a  private  and  not 
a  public  ceremony ;  for  the  first  council  of 
Orange,  A.D.  441,  c.  27,  speaks  only  of  ^  viduitatis 
servandae  professionem  coram  episcopo  in  sccre- 
tario  habitam  imposita  ab  episcopo  vests  vidoali 
indicandam." 

But  ultimately,  in  the  West,  the  act  was 
attended  with  a  ceremonial  for  which  prorision 
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it    made   in  moft    early  ordinalt.    This    wu 
especially   the  case  after  the  identificatioii  or 
oonfiuion  of  the  order  of  widows  with  the  order 
of  deaoonesses.    In  early  times,  and  probably 
always   in  the  East,  the  two  orden   had  un- 
questionably been  distinct.     (I)  Their  functions 
jrere  distinct,  widows  being  employed  in  prayer 
and   in  tending  the  sick,  whereas  deaconesses 
had  the  special  duties  of  assisting  at  the  baptism 
of  women,  and  of  guarding  the  church  doors. 
fS.  Epiphan.  Expos,  Fid.  c  21,  p.  1104,  Pseudo- 
Ignat.  ad  Antioch,  c.  12,  Conatit.  Ayok.  3.  13). 
f2)  The  mode  of  appointment  was    different, 
deaconesses  having  imposition  of  hands,  which 
widows  had  not  {CwH.  Apost.  8.   18,  29).  (3) 
The  Apostolical  Constitutions  state  it  as  a  mark 
of  a  gotfd  widow,  that  she  subordinates  herself 
to  the  deaconesses  as  well  as  to  the  presbyters 
and  deacons  {Const.  Apost.  3.  7.),  (4)  A  deaconess 
might  be  a  rirgin  (Const,  Apost,  4.  17,  Sozom. 
if.  E.  8.  23).     But  it  is  clear  from  the  enact- 
ments  of  the  council  of  Epaon,  ▲.D.  517,  c.  21, 
and  the  second  council   of  Tours,  c  21,   fifty 
Tears  later,  that  in  the  Prankish  and  Burgundian 
kingdoms  the  distinction  had  come  to  be  dis- 
regarded.   It    may    also    be   noted    that    the 
Statuta  Eocksias  AntiquOy  c  12,  give  to  widows 
the  same  functions  in  the  baptism  of  women 
which  in  the  East  were  assigned  to  deaconesses. 
It  was  a  natural  result  that  many  parts  of  the 
rite  of  onlination  were  common  to  widows  and 
deaconesses.    The  earliest  ritual  is  that  of  the 
Ifissale    Francorum  (Mum tori    f.iturgia    Bom. 
Vst,   vol.   iii.   p.   463),  which  consists  of  two 
parts,  (1)  the  benediction  of  the  widow's  clothes, 
(2)  the  bebediction  of  the  widow  herself.     For 
the  first  part  two  prayers  are  giren,  which  are 
found  also  in   Egbert's  Pontifical  (ed.  Sui-tees 
Society,   p.  110) ;    where    two    other    prayers, 
**  Deus  qui  restimentum  salutare,"  .  .  .  ^'  Deus 
bonarum    rirtutum    dator,**  .      .  .  are   added, 
which  are  slso  found  in  the  text  of  the  Gregorian 
Sacramentary  (as  given  by  Muratori,  vol.  ii.  p. 
785),  and  in  the  Codex   Maffeianus  {ibid.  vol. 
iii.  p.  103),  for  the  consecration  of  the  vestments 
of  either  a  widow  or  virgin.     The  second  part 
consists  of  three  prayers,  (a)  ^  Consolare  Domine 
banc  famulam,"  ....  which  is  found  also  in 
Egbert's   PontiHcal,  p.  110,   in  Hittorp's  Ordo 
Somanua,  p.  149,  in  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary 
(Muratori,  vol.   ii.   p.  380),  and  in  the  Codex 
Maffeianus  (ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  109) ;  (6)  ^  Domine 
Deus    virtutum    coelestium,"  ....  which    is 
found  also  in  Hittorp's  Ordo  Romanua ;  (c)  Deus 
qui   Annam    filiain   Fanuelis,**  ....  which  is 
partly  found  also  in  Egbert's  Pontifical  and  in 
the   Mibsale  Gallicanum  Vetus  (Muratori,  vol. 
iii.    p.    507);   and    which    in    Hittorp's  Ordo 
romanus^  p.  144,  forms  part  of  the  office  of  the 
consecration  of  a  deaconess.     Egbert's  Pontifical 
adds  another  prayer,  which  is  omitted  from  the 
other  ordinals  at  the  consecration  of  a  widow, 
but  occurs  in  Hittorp's  Ordo  Homanus^  ibid,  in 
the  consecration  of  a  deaconess.    The  rites  of 
imposing  the  veil   snd  of  placing  under    the 
bishop's  ban  all  who  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
widow  or  deaconess  are   identical   in   the  two 
cases  in  Hittorp's  Ordo,  pp.  144,  149 ;  in  each 
case,  it  is  the  deaconess  or  widow  herself  who 
places  the  veil  upon  her  head.    This  point  is 
of  some  importance,  as  interpreting  and  illus- 
trating the  Western  *  nle  that  no  bishop  should 


veil  a  widow ;  (Gelaa.  Epist.  9  ad  Epim.  Imool 
c  15,  Dscretvan  General,  ap.  Hinschius,  DKrttaUt 
Pseskdo'IsidorianaSy  p.  652;  repeated  in  Cone 
Rotom.  c.  9,  Karoli  M.  Capit.  Atptis^ran,  ▲.&. 
789,  c.  59.  The  rule  seems  sometimes  to  have 
been  interpreted  as  prohibiting  the  veiling  of 
widows  at  aP  ;  its  meaning  appears  to  have 
been  that  only  bishops  (-oold  veil  virgins,  and 
that  only  presbyters  couid  veil  widows;  so 
6  Cbnc.  Paris.  A.O.  829,  lib.  i.  c  40). 

A  widow  who  after  thus  making  a  solema 
profession  of  continence  broke  her  vow,  was 
liabls  to  severe  ecclesiastical  ensure,  (jelasins, 
Decretum  Generate^  c  21,  ut  supra,  had  been 
content  to  leave  such  an  one  to  the  judgment  of 
God.  But  the  African,  Spanish,  snd  Gallican 
councils  imposed  the  penalty  of  a  more  or 
less  lengthened  excommunication ;  Stat,  Ecdes, 
Antiq.  c.  104,  3  Cone.  ToUt.  c  10,  3  Afartl.  c 
18,  4  Tolet.  c  50,  5  Pans.  c.  15,  6  ToiH,  6. 
The  Eastern  rule  visited  Kdeaooness  who  married 
with  death  and  confiscation  (Nomocananj  Wu  9, 
c  29,  ed.  Pitra,  Jvr.  Ecd.  Grose.  Hon,  voL  ii. 
p.  564). 

It  is  probable  that  at  one  time,  in  the  East, 
the  senior  widows  had  as  tfuch  a  distinct  rank 
and   distinct   functions.     As  women   had  their 
own  deaconesses,  so  also  they  seem  in  some  places 
to   have  had   their  own   presbyteresscs.      The 
references  to  them  are  few  in  number.   The  mo^ 
important   is   that  of  the   apocryphal  Ada  et 
Martyrium  Matthaei^   c   28  (^iccording  to  the 
Paris  MS.  as  edited  by  Tischendorf,  Acta  Apo^ 
stolorvm  Apocrypha^  p.  187X  which  speaks  of  the 
apostle  as  having  ordained  the  wife  of  a  certain 
king  as  wptafivrts^  and  his  son's  wife  as  deacone:<«i. 
The  Council  of  Laodicea,  c  11,  implies   their 
existence  in  its  prohibition  of  their  appoinUnent 
for  the  future;  but  this  prohibition  must  be 
held  to  refer  to  their  functions,  or  to  their  place 
in   church    (vpoao^fi^Far),  and    not   to   their 
existence  as  a  class,  since  they  are  dii»tinclly 
recognized  in  the  Apostolical   Constitutions  as 
being  co-ordinate  with  widows  and  virgins(2, 57), 
though  iuferior  to  deacones-ses  (2,  28),  and  also 
since  •  Epiphani  us  (Kxpos.  Fid.  c  4,  p.  1060), 
arguing  against  the  Collyridiana,  states  that  the 
church  gave  the  title  irpccr/S^t^as  to  the  elder 
widows.  The  earlier  Western  collections  of  canons 
understand  the  Laodicean  canon  as  referring  to 
'  mulieres  quae  apud  Graecos  preshyterae  appel- 
lantur,  apud  nos  autem  viduas  seniotes,  oonversae, 
et   matriculariae '   (Fulgent.   Ferrand.   BreriaU 
Canon.  221,  ap.  Migne  P.  L.  rol.  Ixvii.  960;  so 
I?idor.  Mercat.  ap.  Migne,  P.  L  vol.  cxxx.  287) : 
and  a  canonist  of  the  10th  century,  whose  source 
of  information  seems  to  be  lost,  speaks  of  them 
as  having  the  power  *  praedicandi,  jubendi,  vei 
docendi ' (Atto Verceliens. Eyit. 8, ap.  D'Achery, 
SpicUfgium^  vol.  i.  p.  438).     It  is  probable  that 
they  were  also  to  some  extent  recognised  in  the 
West :  for  although  in  many  places,  e^.  in  St. 
Greg.  M.  Epist.  9,  7,  p.  9Ht,  the  term  '  preaby- 
terae '  may  be  only  used  of  the  wife  of  a  preabyter, 
on  the  other  hand  Mabillon's  Ordo  SomiaKss^ 
ix.  p.  91  and  Hittorp's  Ordo  Bomaaim^  p.  88, 
make   a  distinct  provision  for  the  benedicUoa 
* pretbyterissat-um   atque    diaconissarum.'      Un- 
fortunately, however,  these  references,  thongh 
clear  and  sufficient  to  establish  their  exiaten<% 
stand  altogether  alone. 

It  may  be  added,  partly  in  cxpUnatka  of  the 
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whore  qnotation  from  Ferrandns,  that  in  the 
East  as  well  as  in  the  West  the  term  *  widow ' 
was  applied  to  a  wife  who  lived  in  voluntary 
separation  from  her  husband :  the  most  pertinent 
instance  is  afforded  by  a  sepulchral  inscription  in 
Le  Brs  and  Waddington's  Tnacriptiona  Grecquea 
et  iMtmea  (TAsitf  Mineure,  No.  816,  found  at 
Cotiaeum  in  Phrygia,  trw^potr^  (fitrcura  ir 
Xifpotf'ui'p  fceercXciT^c  fr6v9V¥Ov  XA^<^^^^*^<t 

WIGS.  Boldetti  (Osaervazumi,  p.  297)  relates 
that  in  a  tomb  of  the  cemetery  of  St.  Cyriaca, 
which  was  without  inscription,  but  which  he 
supposes  to  be  the  tomb  of  a  martyr,  he  found  a 
wig  with  the  hair  arranged  in  plaits  and  still 
lying  on  the  head  of  the  corpse. 

The  use  and  abuse  of  false  hair  among  the  pagan 
nations  of  antiquity  is  well  known.  Juvenal  and 
Martial  direct  all  the  force  of  their  satire  against 
the  women  who  try  to  revive  their  youth  by 
this  means,  *'  enclosing  their  heads  in  a  sort  of 
oase,"  nice  a  sword  in  its  scabbard ;  against  the 
men  who  change  their  hair-dye  with  the  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  the  dotards  who  thinlc  they  can 
outwit  Pate  by  a  blonde  wig.  Lampridius  gives 
an  absurd  sketch  of  the  wig  of  the  emperor 
Commodus,  sprinkled  with  glutinous  perfumes, 
and  then  powdered  with  gold  dust. 

Christians  were  not    always  Aree    from   the 
influence  of  the  prevailing  fashion ;  and  it  was 
to  be   expected   that   converts  from  Paganism 
would  not  at  once  abandon  the  fashions  of  their 
former  life.    Long  and  flowing  locks  have  always 
been   objects  of  admiration,  at   all   events  on 
women,  and  St.  Paul  expressly  sanctions  their 
use  (1  Cor.  xi.  15).     Hence,  perhaps,  the  desire 
among    Christians   to  supply   their    place   by 
artiticial  means.    This  brought  down  the  censura 
of   the  fiithers  of  the  church,  and   Tertullian 
signalizes  himself  by  an  attack  on  women  who 
**  gave  their  hair  no  peace."     He  speaks  in  an- 
other passage  (de   Cfdiu    FoenUn.  7)  of  *Uhe 
monstrosities  of  twined  and  stitched  hair,"  which 
were  in  vogue,  and  Jerome,  in  a  letter  to  Mar- 
cella  (xxiii.),  pointedly  alludes  to  the  rage  for 
wearing  wigs  among  women  ''who  with  false 
hair  make  an  ediflce  of  their  heads."    In  the 
frescoes  and  sculptures  at  the  catacombs  are  to 
be  seen  representHtions  of  woitien  in  prayer,  or 
seated  at   banquets,  with  abundant   hair  very, 
artificially  dressed.    This   marks   their  epoch, 
and  is  a  great  help  in  determining  the  date  of 
these  monuments.  [E.  C.  H.] 

WILFRID,  bishop  of  Y(»4:,  commemorated 
oa  Apr.  24  (Mart,  Metr.  Bed.).  [C.  H.] 

WILLEBROBD,  bishop  of  Utrecht,  com- 
memorated in  Frisia  Nov.  7  {Mart.  Usuarl., 
Wand.,  Rom,),  [C.  H.] 

WILLS  {TBstamewtrC),  The  rules  of  eccle- 
siaKtioal  law  relating  to  testamentary  matters 
cannot  be  collected  in  any  systematic  nr- 
ran^^ement,  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  in  the 
form  of  exceptions  to  the  general  law.  The 
civil  law  ui)on  the  subject  has  been,  to  n  large 
extent,  incorporated  into  the  canon  law  of  the 
period  subse«|uent  to  the  limit  of  this  article ; 
and  it  is  a  natter  of  some  difficulty  to  dti^en- 
tangla  from  this  great  mass  of  legislation  those 
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enactments  which  properly,  belong  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical law  of  the  nrst  eight  centuries. 

In  this  article  the  regulations  to  be  found  in 
the  different  codes  will  be  arranged  under  the 
following  heads : — . 

L  7%s  Capacity  to  bequeath  by  WSJL 
II,  Ihe  Capacity  to  toJbs  under  a  Witt. 

III.  The  Property  which  may  be  ntade  the  Sui^t  eftk 

wm, 

IV.  jrisceOoneotw  ProvWxme, 
y.  Suooeetion  by  Iniettaey. 

The  law  relating  to  the  testamentary  dis- 
position of  Apostates  will  be  found  in  the  article 
on  that  subject.  [APOfffAST,  p.  104.]  See 
also  PROPEBTr  OP  THB  Chubch  (p.  1730  ff.), 
Hospitals  (p.  788,  ool.  1),  Bishop  (p.  238, 
col.  1),  and  Iscmunitibs  aitd  Priyilbobs  of 
THR  CiiBBor  (p.  826,  col.  2)^ 

L  I^  Capacity  to  bequeath  hff  WilL 

In  France. — By  the  second  canon  of  the  second' 
council  of  Lyons  (a.d.  567),  bishops  and  other 
clergy  might  bequeath  property  to  the  church 
without  the  formalities  required  by  the  civil' 
law.  This  law  was  repeated  in  the  tenth  canon 
of  the  fifth  council  of  Paris  (a.d.  615).  The  eighth 
canon  of  this  council  contained  the  provision, 
that  the  archbishop  or  archdeacon  should  not 
appropriate  to  themselves  or  their  church  any 
'property  left  by  a  clerk  to  another  church 

/n  the  African  Church, — According  to  St.  Au- 
gustine the  right  of  giving  or  receiving  by  will 
was  taken  away  from  the  Donatists.  (Ub.  1, 
contr.  Ep.  Parmeniani,  12.) 

Under  the  Imperial  Law. — ^The  duty  of  be- 
queathing property  to  the  church  was  enforced 
in  the  amplest  terms  and  facilitated  by  Constan- 
tine  in  A.D.  321  (Cod.  Theod,  16,  2.  4).  For  the 
history  of  this  constitution,  see  the  note  of 
Gothofred,  and  Thomassinus  (3,  1,  16,  and  18). 
This  injunction  was  repeated  in  the  Code  of 
'Justinian  (1,  2,  1).  As  regards  its  extent,  the 
better  opinion  amongst  civilians  would  appear  to 
be  that  it  does  not  gire  the  right  of  making  a 
will,  to  those  who  had  not  otherwise  that  right. 
The  solution  of  other  questions  arising  upon  this 
constitution  will  be  found  in  the  commentaries 
and  summarized  in  the  notes  of  Van  Leeuwen 
(Antwerp,  1809). 

Bequests  thus  made  were  secured  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  church  by  a  constitution  of  Leo 
(A.D.  470),  inserted  in  the  Code  of  Justinian  (1, 
2,  14). 

Women  were  forbidden  to  bequeath  property 
to  ecclesiastical  persons  by  a  constitution  of 
Valentinian  a.d.  370  {Cod.  Theod.  16,  2,  20). 

This  was  extended  so  far  as  regards*  the  pro- 
perty of  deaconesses  to  bequests  to  the  church 
and  poor  by  Theodosius,  a.d.  390  {Cod.  Theod.  16, 
2,  27).  This  last  constitution  was  two  months 
afterwards  repealed  as  regards  movables  {C(jd, 
Theod.  16, 2,  28).  Both  constitutions  were  abro- 
gated by  Ifanian  in  A.D.  455  (iVoo.  Mart.  6).  The 
observations  of  Baronius  (i4nn.  ad  ann.  455  sec. 
25-28)  on  this  SooeU,  may  be  compared  with  the 
notes  of  Gothofred  on  the  three  constitutions  oi 
Theodotsius,  in  A.D.  381  {Cod.  Theod.  16,  5,  7),  a 
disability  which  was  extended  by  the  same  em- 
peror to  Guttomlans  in  A.n.  389  {Cod,  Theod.  16, 
5,  17).  This  right  of  giving  and  receiving  by 
will  was  restored  to  and  taken  away  from  these 
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heretics  wTenl  iime«  dariDg  the  snbeeqaent 
Ibrtjr  yean.  The  leveDth  book  of  the  history 
of  Sosomen  illustrstes  these  changes  of  imperial 
policy  and  feeling. 

At  length  in  A.D.  428  a  comprehensive  constitu- 
tion was  promulgated  by  Theodosius  the  younger 
{Cod.  Theod.  16,  5,  65X  which  confirmed  the  loss 
of  testamentary  rights  in  the  case  of  twenty- 
three  classes  of  heretics  mentioned  therein  by 
name.  These  penalties  were  confirmed  by  Jus- 
tinian in  his  code  (I,  5).  In  the  129th  Aooe//., 
A.P.  559,  he  grants  priri  leges  to  the  Samaritan!, 
but  these  were  taken  away  by  Justin  in  the  144th 
Novell, 

By  a  constitution  of  Valentinian  in  A.D.  426 
{Cod,  Theod,  16,  8,  28),  two    privileges    were 

giren  to  th^  conyerted  children  of  Jews.  In  the 
rst  place  they  could  not  be  disinherited  or 
passed  orer  by  their  Jewish  parents,  nor  giren 
less  than  they  would  receire  under  an  intestacy. 
Secondly,  eren  if  they  were  disinherited  for  a 
crime  against  their  parents,  they  were  still  to 
receive  the  quaria  FalddkL  in  the  code  of 
Justinian  is  inserted  a  constitution  of  Mercian 
(▲.o.  455),  enabling  women  dedicated  to  religion, 
in  the  technical  sense,  to  bequeath  their  property 
to  ecclesiastical  purposes  {Cod.  1,  2,  13).  Jus- 
tinian himself  in  ▲.!>.  538  forbad  to  monks  the 
right  of  making  a  will  {Nov,  76,  1).  In  the 
123rd  NooelL  (▲.D.  546)  he  secured  to  presby- 
ters and  clerks  of  inferior  orders  the  right  of 
bequeathing  their  property  {Nov.  123, 19). 

Under  the  Barbarian  Codes. — By  the  laws  of 
Luitprand,  king  of  the  Lombards  in  ▲.D.  721, 
minors  under  eighteen  years  of  age  could  bequeath 
a  part  of  their  propertr  in  favour  of  churches 
and  hospitals  {Davoud  Uughku,  voL  ii.  p.  61). 

IL  The  CapacUy  to  take  under  a  Will, 

In  JVoffCtf. — By  the  6th  canon  of  the  council 
of  Agde  (A.D.  506)  followed  by  the  20th  canon 
of  the   council  of  Rheims  (▲.D.  625)  property 
bequeathed   to  a  clerk   was   considered  to   be  < 
bequeathed  to  his  church. 

In  the  African  Cfiurch,  —  It  had, .  in  St. 
Augustine's  time,  become  a  rule  that  the  church 
should  receive  no  estates  given  to  the  great 
detriment  and  prejudice  of  common  rights,  as  if 
a  father  disinherited  his  children  to  make  the 
church  his  heir  (Augustine,  Sertn,  49,  De  Di- 
versis;  Possidius,  Vita  Anguitim,  c.  24;  cited  by 
Bingham,  5, 4,  13). 

By  the  13th  canon  of  the  third  council  of 
Carthage  (▲.D.  397)  bishops  and  clergy  were  for- 
bidden to  bequeath  their  property  to  non-Catholic 
Christians,  even  when  blood  relations.  By  the  81st 
canon  in  the  Codex  Eodetiae  Afrioanae  (a.d.  419), 
bishops  who  appointed  heretical  or  pagan  heirs 
were  pronounced  anathema,  and  removed  from 
the  roll  of  those  whose  names  were  recited  as 
priests  of  God.  The  same  penalty  was  inflicted 
if  by  his  dying  intestate  the  property  of  a  bishop 
should  devolve  on  heretics  or  pagans. 

Under  the  Imperial  Law, — Justinian  permitted 
the  disherision  of  heretical  children  by  their 
parents  in  the  115th'  NoveU,  a.d.  542,  find  of 
heretical  parents  by  their  children  (3, 14 ;  4,  8). 
In  kJk  546  he  forbad  the  disherision  of  children 
by  parents  and  of  parents  by  children  by  reason 
of  their  embracing  a  monastic  life  {Nov,  123, 
41).  He  also  directed  that  if  a  person  had 
entered  a  monastic  life,  and  had  died  before 
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dividing  his  property,  liis  children  omy  luoa  a 
pars  legiiima,  the  rest  of  the  property  goiag 
to  the  monastery  {Nov.  123,  38).  Parents  were 
not  allowed  altogether  to  diidnherit  diildren 
taking  orders  or  entering  a  monastery,  as  appears 
from  a  Constitution  of  JustiniaB,  A.D.  534  {Cod, 
1,  3,  55). 

III.  The  Property  which  may  itf  made  the  Sutjed 

of  a  wm. 

In  the  JBaet. — ^The  council  of  Antiodi  held 
in  A.D.  341,  in  its  twenty-fourth  and  twenty- 
fifth  canons,  provides  for  the  separation  of  the 
private  property  of  a  bishop  from  the  property 
of  the  church  under  his  care,  so  that  the  latter 
might  not  be  bequeathed  by  him  with  his  pri- 
vate property.  [On  these  canons,  and  the  apo- 
stolic canons  on  the  same  subject,  see  Aliena- 
TION,  p.  51,  ool.  1.] 

A  case  in  which  this  law  was  disregarded  will 
be  found  in  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don  (A.D.  451).  Four  presbyters  of  the  church 
of  Edessa  accused  their  metropolitan,  Ibaa,  of 
conniving  at  the  misconduct  of  his  snfinigan, 
Daniel,  who  had  bequeathed  eoclesiastacal  pro- 
perty away  from  the  church. 

In  France^  by  the  thirty-third  canon  of  the 
council  of  Agde  (a.d.  506)^  if  a  bishop,  not  having 
children  or  grandchildren,  did  not  make  the 
church  his  heir,  his  property  was  to  be  mulcted 
of  a  sum  equivalent  to  that  spent  by  him  out  of 
ecclesiastical  revenues  on  other  objects;  but  if 
he  left  descendants,  they  must  indemnify  the 
church  out  of  the  inheritance.  The  canons 
numbered  forty-eight  and  fifty-one  (but  which 
are  of  doubtful  authenticity)  forbid  bishopa  to 
leave  to  heirs  or  legatees  any  church  property. 
This  provision  as  to  legacies  is  found  in  the 
seventeenth  canon  of  the  council  of  Epoon  (a.]x 
517X  but  it  excepts  cases  where  the  testator  has 
given  an  equivalent  out  of  his  private  property. 

In  Spain,  the  first  canon  of  the  first  council 
of  Seville  (a.d.  590)  repeated  the  above-cited 
thirty-third  canon  of  the  council  of  Agde. 

Under  the  Barbarian  Codes,— Tht  laws  of  Aktol- 
phus  (A.D.  749)  gave  exceptional  validity  to  wills 
in  favour  of  holy  places.  In  the  laws  of  the 
Visigoths  provisions  will  be  found  for  restraining 
the  cupidity  of  the  heirs  of  bishops  and  other 
clergy  {Davoud  Oghlon,  roL  iL  pi  151,  toL  L 
p.  163). 

Upon  the  whole  matter  Van  Espen  {Jms 
Eocifsitisticumf  2,  4,  1,  8;  draws  the  con<duaio& 
that  in  the  ancient  canons  it  was  forbidden  to  the 
clergy  as  well  as  to  the  bishops  to  bequeath  any 
property  which  they  had  acquired  from  the 
church. 

As  to  the  operation  of  the  Lex  Falcidia  upon 
bequests  for  church  purposes,  see  Pbopestt 
(p.  1731),  and  Ferraris,  BibUotheoa  sub  voce  LegOf 
tutn,  sees.  187-138. 


IV.  Miecellaneom 

In  jFVoRor. — ^By  the  fourth  canon  of  the  first 
council  of  Vaison  (a.i>.  442;  anv  person  as  an 
infidel  who  should  keep  bad[  the  gifts  of  the 
faithful  departed,  was  to  be  cast  out  of  the 
church.  This  canon  waa  repeated  in  the 
twenty-eeoond  canon  of  the  third  ooancil  «f 
Orleans  (a.d.  538).  The  foorth  council  ef 
Orleans  (a«d.  541)  simply  provides  in  canon 
fourteen  that  property  left  by  a  lawfal  will  te 
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the  chnrch  or  to  a  bitthop  cannot  be  demanded 
hj  the  heirs  of  the  deceased.  The  more  stern 
provisions  of  the  earlier  councils  were  repeated 
by  the  foartb  canon  of  the  6rst  council  of 
Macon  (a.d.  581). 

In  the  African  Church  it  was  forbidden  by  the 
eighteenth  canon  of  the  Stututa  JBcclesiae  Anti- 
qua  that  a  bishop  should  accept  a  guardianship 
under  a  will. 

In  Spain. — By  the  seventh  canon  of  the  ninth 
council  of  Toledo  (a.d.  655)  the  relations  of  a 
deceased  bishop  were  forbidden. to  deal  with  his 
property  without  the  consent  of  the  metro- 
politan, and  in  the  case  of  the  clergy  without  the 
consent  of  the  bishop. 

In  Englund  the  only  distinct  enactment  not 
brought  in  by  the  adoption  of  foreign  councils 
would  seem  to  be  the  second  answer  in  the 
dialogue  of  archbishop  Egbert  of  York  (a.d. 
732-706;  see  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  vol.  iii. 
p.  40:)),  where  he  directs  the  clergy  not  to 
become  witnesses  of  nuncupatory  wills  except  in 
company  with  other  pei'son^ 

Under  the  Imperial  Law, — ^That  the  clergy 
should  presume  to  decide  upon  testamentary 
questions  seemed  to  Justin  a  most  improper  act 
— "  absurdum  etenim  clericis  est,  immo  etiam 
opprobriosum,  si  peritos  se  Toluit  ostendere  dis- 
ceptationum  esse  forensium,"  and  he  forbad  it 
(a.d.  524)  under  a  heavy  fine.     {Cod,  1,  3,  41). 

Justinian  in  a.d.  528  gave  100  years  as  thu 
limit  of  actions  upon  legacies  to  ecclesiastical 
purposes  {Cod,  1,  2,  24);  but  he  afterwards 
reduced  it  to  forty  years,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
church  of  Rome  (JNov.  131,  6). 

Justinian  in  A.D.  530  promulgated  a  long 
constitution  {Cod.  1,  3,  46),  imposing  upon  the 
bishops,  and  in  their  default  upon  the  metro- 
politans, the  duty  of  looking  after  the  proper 
application  of  bequests  to  pious  uses. 

Two  yean  later  he  exempted  bequests  by  the 
clergy  of  their  '*  peculium  quasi  castrense  "  from 
any  "  querela  inofficiosi  *'  {Cod.  1,  3,  50) ;  but 
this  privilege  was  taken  away  a.d.  546  {Nov, 
123,  19).  * 

There  are  provisions  in  a  constitution  of 
Justinian  of  a.d.  530  for  determining  the  con- 
struction of  wills  when  the  object  of  the  testator's 
bounty  is  obscurely  indicated — «.g.  bequests  to 
Our  Lord  are  to  be  held  to  be  given  to  the 
church  of  the  town  or  neighbourhood  of  the 
deceased,  bequests  to  archangels  and  martyrs  to 
churches  dedicated  by  their  name  in  the  town 
or  neighbourhood,  failing  such  to  the  church  so 
named  in  the  metropolis.  If  there  are  more 
churches  than  one  of  the  same  name  the  intention 
of  the  testator  must  if  possible  be  ascertained ;  if 
this  cannot  be  done,  then  the  poorest  church  is 
to  be  chosen  {Cod.  1,  2,  26).  [For  the  further 
legislation  on  this  subject  in  the  131st  Novell. 

Bee  PR0PEBT7  OP  THE  CliUBGH.] 

V.  Succession  by  Intestacy. 
In  the  earliest  times  the  heirs  of  the  clergy, 
whether  bishops,  presbyters,  or  others  of  inferior 
order  succeeded  in  case  of  intestacy,  as  appears 
from  a  constitution  of  Valentinian,  a.d.  334 
{Cod.  1,  3,  20),  in  which  no  distinction  -appears. 
Care  was,  however,  taken  that  the  private  pro- 
perty of  bishops  should  be  separated  from  the 
church  property,  which  they  administered  in 
right  of  their  sees,  so  that  the  former  alone 
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should  pass  to  the  private  heirs.  (See  Cone. 
Antioch.  a.d.  341,  cap.  24;  Cone.  Chalc.  A.D. 
451,  cap.  22.) 

In  the  6th  century  the  canons  of  con nc lis, 
which  directed  bisho|)s  to  make  the  church  their 
heir  in  default  of  issue,'  alfected  to  the  same 
extent  the  succession  by  intestacy  (see  Cone. 
Agath.  A.D.  506,  cap.  33).  But  this  restriction 
did  not  apply  to  the  property  of  the  clergy  below 
the  order  of  bishops;  and  in  consequence 
attempts  were  wont  to  be  made  to  exclude  the 
heirs  of  the  clergy.  The  seventh  canon  of  the 
fifth  council  of  Paris  (A.D.  615)  was  directed 
against  this  abuse. 

The  contrary  practice,  by  which  the  heirs  of 
an  intestate  bishop  appropriated  cliurch  property, 
had  to  be  guarded  against.  This  temptation 
seems  to  have  been  especially  felt  in  Spain,  and 
canons  of  several  councils  are  concerued  with  its 
suppression.  (Cone.  Tarracon.  a.d.  516,  cap.  12  ; 
Cone.  Ilerdense,  a.d.  523,  cap.  ult.)  By  degrees 
the  moveable  propertv  of  intestate  ecclesiastics 
was  claimed  by  the  church  on  the  pretext  that 
this  property  had  been  acquired  from  church 
property.     This  cliiim  was  styled  the  jus  spoHL 

The  order  of  succession  to  the  property  of  in- 
testate clergy  did  not  differ  fVom  that  of  laymen, 
except  as  regards  the  children  of  those  clergy 
who  were  forbidden  to  marry.  These  children 
could  not  by  a  comttitution  of  Justinian  in  A.D. 
530  {Cod,  1,  3, 45),  even  succeed  to  their  mothei*'s 
property.  If  a  clerk  died  intestate  and  left  no 
heirs,  his  property  went  to  the  church  which  he 
had  served.  {Cod.  1,  3,  20,  A.D.  334 ;  Nov.  131, 
cap.  13,  A.D.  545;  Capit.  Card.  lib.  5,  cap.  178.) 

Passing  to  the  rules  which  govern  the  succes- 
sion by  clerks  to  the  property  of  intestates,  they 
succeeded  in  the  same  manner  a^  laymen  {Cod, 
1,  3,  56,  1)  and  their  professional  earnings  were 
not  brought  into  computation  {Cod,  1,  3,  34). 
The  same  law  applied  both  to  seculars  and  regu- 
lars {Cod.  1,  3,  56),  but  this  was  afterwards 
altered,  and  the  community  succeeded  to  the 
rights  of  regulars.    {Nov.  5  and  123,  cap.  38.) 

See  upon  the  succession  in  intestacy  Boehmer, 
Jus  Eccfesiast.  Protest,  lib.  3,  tit.  27. 

[Besides  the  articles  and  authorities  cited  in 
this  article,  and  the  commentators  on  the  cited 
parages  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  the  following 
authorities  may  be  consulted.  Van  Espen,  Jus 
t'oolesiasticum,  vol.  ii. ;  Reiffenstuel,  Jus  Canoni' 
cuMy  vol.  iii. ;  Photii  Nomocanon,  tit.  10 ;  Tho- 
massinus,  'Ve'us  et  Nova  Eoclesiae  DisGipHnOy  3, 
1,  16-21,  3,  2,  38-43  ;  Herzog,  Eeal-A'ncyklo- 
pSdiej  **■  Testamente " ;  Ferraris,  B%M,iotheca^ 
"  Testamentum  " ;  Walter,  Kirchenrecht^  262; 
Bingham,  Christian  Antiquities,  5, 4,  5-9,  6,  2, 9.] 

P.B.] 

WOMEN.  Certain  features  in  the  domestic 
and  social  influence  of  women  among  Christian 
communities  will  be  found  treated  of  in  the 
article  on  Social  Life.  It  is  proposed  here  to 
notice  some  of  the  special  points  of  difference 
in  the  Christian,  as  compared  with  the  pagan, 
conception  of  woman's  character  and  duties. 

The  estimate  of  womanhood  in  the  earliest 
Christian  literature  exhibits  a  remarkable  con- 
trast to  that  of  paganism,  as  both  attaching  far 
more  importance  to  female  modesty  •and 
chastity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  greatly  en- 
hancin;;  the  dignity  of  the  female  character  and 
enlarging  the  sphere  of  woman's  activities.    The 
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Kpittle  of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the  GorinthUiii 
■peaks  of  the  hnsbaadf  whom  he  addreues,  m 
ezhortmg  their  wiTes  to  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  with  a  hlameless,  grare^  and  pure  con* 
scientioasness,  and  in  a  spirit  of  conjugal 
affection,  and  also  teaching  them  to  superintend 
domestic  matters  with  dignified  decorum  (<rf/ri- 
vAs)  [c  i.  ed.  Dressel,  p.  48].  In  the  same 
manner,  Polycarp  (ad  PhUipp,  c  4)  exhorts 
the  Christian  wives  of  Philippi  to  live  in  the 
faith,  in  lore  and  purity,  to  duiy  honour  their 
husbands,  and  to  instruct  their  children  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord.  Second  marriages  being 
svAtematicallj  discouraged  in  the  early  church, 
tne  advice  given  by  the  same  writer  to  the 
widows  seems  directed  against  the  faults  to 
which  women,  when  lone'y  and  unemployed,  are 
SMcially  prone  —  ** calumny,  speaking  against 
their  neighbours,  bearing  false  witness,  azMl 
avarice'*  (ed.  Dressel,  p.  381). 

The  advice  of  Tertullian  (ad  Uxorem,  bk.  ii 
c.  8)  that  a  woman  should  not  refuse  to  marry 
one  slightly  below  herself  in  station,  provided  he 
ib  likely  to  prove  in  other  respects  a  good  hus- 
band, points  probably  to  the  existence  of  a 
.certain  social  ambition  among  those  to  whom 
bi«  treatise  is  addressed,  which  he  considered 
unworthy  of  the  Christian  character.  As  con- 
tra»ted  with  the  cruelty  which  too  often 
disgraced  the  privacy  of  pagan  households,  we 
6nd  Chrysostom  observing  that  it  is  a  shame  for 
a  man  to  beat  his  female  slave,  much  more  his 
wife  (in  Epitt,  L  ad  Corinth,  JHom.  26 ;  Migne, 
Patrol,  Graec  Ixi.  222). 

The  teaching  of  the  most  enlightened  of  the 
fathers  was  undoubtedly  to  the  effect  that  there 
WAS  no  natural  inferiority  in  the  woman  to  the 
man.  Theodoret  (Grate,  Affect,  Curat,  bk.  v.) 
insists  emphatically  on  their  exact  equality,  and 
says  that  God  mode  woman  from  man  in  order 
that  the  tendencies  and  action  of  both  might  be 
harmonious.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  observes, 
woman  has  been  found  superior  to  man  in  en- 
countering adversity  (Migne,  Ixxxiii.  836). 
Chrysostom  (Horn,  Ixi.  3)  says  that  no  one  is 
more  fit  to  instruct  and  sxhort  her  hushand  than 
a  pious  woman.  This  conception  differed,  how- 
ever, materially  from  that  of  Plato  (lUpub,  v. 
p.  455),  in  that  while  the  Greek  philosopher* 
sought  to  obliterate  the  ordinary  distinctions 
between  the  sexes,  the  Christian  father  held  that 
nature  assigned  to  woman  her  special  and  dis- 
tinct province  of  activity.  Chrysostom,  in  a 
passage  of  singular  beauty,  gives  us  a  com- 
parison between  the  duties  of  the  wife  and  those 
of  the  husband,  the  former  being  represented  as 
in  some  respects  the  more  dignified ;  for  while 
the  husband  is  described  as  engaged  in  the 
rougher  work  of  life,  in  the  market  or  the  law- 
courts,  the  wife  is  represented  as  remaining 
at  home  and  devoting  much  of  her  time  to 
prayer,  to  reading  the  Scriptures,  aol  r^  &\X]} 
^ikoffo^it^  When  her  husband  returns,  harassed 
with  his  labours,  it  is  her  function  to  cheer 
and  to  soothe  him,  ircpuc^drrcty  o^ov  rk  wtpirrh 
kqX  &7pia  tAw  XoyurfA&y^  so  that  he  again 
gpes  forth  into  the  world  purified  from  the 
evil  influences  to  which  he  has  there  been 
exposed,  and  carrying  with  him  the  higher  in- 
fluences of  his  home-life  (in  Joatm,  Horn,  Ixi. ; 
Migne,  lix.  340). 

Tha  participation  of  young  females  in  the 
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exercises  of  the  palaestra  and  in  racea, 
mended  hy  pagan  theorists  (Grote*s  Pi-jiOy  iii. 
217),  is  condemned  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria 
(Paed,  iii.  10)  as  altogether  repugnant  to  tha 
notions  of  female  modesty  (J'igne,  viiL  02^^, 
Chrysostom  (m  ifa^  Hom,  i.)  contrasts  th« 
difference  in  relation  to  these  points  between 
Christian  and  pagan  teaching,  and  even  goes  &• 
fhr  as  to  affirm  that  true  virginity  was  a  notion 
which  pagapism  waa  unable  to  realise  (Migne^ 
Ivii,  19). 

At  the  same  time  we  have  satisfactory  cvi« 
deuce  that  this  Exalted  couMption  of  the  female 
character  and  female  duties  did  not  involve  any 
renunciation  of  her  humbler  functions.  Clemens 
says  that  it  is  right  that  women  should  employ 
themselves  in  spinning,  weaving,  and  watching 
the  bread-oiaker  (rn  a-crrouffp),  and  that  it  is 
no  disgrace  for  a  wife  to  grind  com  or  to  super- 
intend the  cookery  with  the  view  of  pleasing 
her  husband  (Migne,  viiL  626). 

The  excessive  luxury  of  the  4th  centuy  would 
seem  however  to  have  beea  not  less  fatal  to  the 
maintenance  of  this  high  ideal  than  to  other 
features  of  the  Christian  character.  Am^^ 
Thierry  says  that,  by  one  of  those  contradictions 
which  **  d^routent  la  logique  des  id^,"  Chris- 
tianity itself,  essentially  the  religion  of  the  potT, 
conspired  to  give  to  the  manners  of  the  Western 
empire  a  degree  of  effeminacy  unknown  in  pagan 
times  (Saint  Jirdme,  p.  2).  Chrysostom  de- 
clares that  many  oC  the  ladies  of  Constantino|)k 
would  not  walk  across  even  a  single  street  to 
attend  church,  but  required  to  be  conveyed  for 
the  shortest  distance  (in  Matt.  Hem.  vii. ; 
Migne,  Ivii.  79).  When  there  they  were  to  be  seen 
with  their  necks,  heads,  arms,  and  fingers  loaded 
with  golden  chains  and  rings,  their  persons 
breathing  precious  odours,  and  their  dros^&es  of 
gold  stuff  and  silk  (Milman,  Hist,  of  Christkjmttyf 
bk.  iv.  c.  1).  Others,  again,  affected  masculine 
apparel,  and  seemed  to  blush  for  their  woman- 
hood, cutting  short  their  hair,  and  pi^esentang 
faces  like  those  of  eunuchs  —  '*  impudent«r 
erigunt  facies  ennuchinas  "  (Jerome,  Epist.  18). 
According  to  the  same  authority,  the  greater 
facilities  possessed  by  ecclesiastics  for  gaining 
admission  to  female  society  was  an  inducement 
with  some  to  become  priests — **  ut  mulierei 
licentius  rideant "  (A.). .  Elsewhere  Jerome 
stronglv  dissuades  the  clergy  from  accustoming 
themselves  to  private  interviews  with  those  of  the 
other  sex, — ^^  Solus  cum  sola,  secreto,  et  absque 
arbitro  vel  teste,  non  sedeas  "  (Epist,  52 ;  Migne, 
xxii.  260). 

The  exaggerated  importanoe  attached  bj 
Jerome  to  the  unwedded  life,  as  one  of  SQperi<^ 
sanctity,  seems  to  have  led  him  to  dwell  aomc- 
what  harshly  on  the  weaknesses  and  worldlineas 
of  many  of  the  wealthy  matrons  of  his  day.  Ha 
represents  them  as  given  to  excessive  peraonal 
adornment,  and  bestowing  mudi  of  their  time  on 
preparations  for  feasts  and  other  honsebold 
matters.  When,  however,  we  find  him  enome- 
rating  such  obvious  duties  as  '*  disi^nsAtia 
domus,  necessitates  mariti,  liberorom  educatiai, 
correctio  servulorum,"  aa  prejudicia]  to  the 
higher  intere^sts  of  the  soul,  we  perceive  t\at 
his  tone  is  that  of  one  to  whom  t^e  ascetic  l*fe 
alone  appeared  adequately  Christian  (de  Perp^ 
llry.  c  20 ;  Migne,  xxiii.  '2'2d).  On  the  ether 
handy  it  is  evident  that  the  state  of  B<BBaa 
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lodety  at  this  time  rendered  it  exceptionally 
diflScult  for  Christian  women  to  carry  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  religion  into  daily  practice.  Of 
tlos  Marcella's  retirement  to  her  mansion  in  the 
snburhs,  as  described  by  the  same  father,  is  an 
indication.  He  depicts  the  very  different  fntnre 
which  her  mother  Albina  had  designed  for  her — 
a  splendid  marriage  and  the  possession  of  great 
wealth,  while  the  daughter  rarely  issued  from 
her  seclusion  save  to  visit  the  churches  of  the 
apostles  and  martyrs,  especially  those  least 
frequented  by  the  multitude  (Epitt.  96).  The 
mistresses  of  large  establishments,  according  to 
Jerome,  were  often  exposed  to  exceptional  temp- 
tations ;  and  he  states  that  young  widows  would 
sometimes  consent  to  marry  even  pagan  hus- 
bands in  order  to  avoid  being  plundered  by 
dishonest  stewards  and  %o  escape  the  anxieties 
inseparable  from  the  management  of  a  large 
household,  thus  bringing  home  to  their  children 
by  a  former  marriage  **  not  a  guardian,  but  an 
enemy ;  not  a  parent,  but  a  tyrant "  (Eput  54 ; 
Migne,  xxii.  291). 

Among  other  indications  of  the  confusion  and 
demoralisation  characteristic  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury must  be  included  that  laxity  of  church 
discipline  which  permitted  the  peHbrmance  of 
public  religious  rites  to  be  sometimes  entrusted 
to  women.  In  the  twenty-first  canon  of  the 
collection  ascribed  to  Gelasins  this  is  spoken  of 
as  evidence  of  the  '* contempt"  into  which 
religion  had  fallen  —  ^  audivimus  .  .  .  .  ut 
feminae  sacris  altaribus  ministrare  firmentur, 
et  cuncta  quae  non  nisi  virorum  famnlatui 
deputata  sunt,  sexum  cul  non  competunt 
exhibere  "  (Migne,  Ivi.  420). 

It  is  generally  assumed,  though  on  somewhat 
scanty  and  doubtful  evidence,  that  at  the  period 
of  the  conversion  of  the  Teutonic  nations  the 
regard  for  female  chastity  and  the  respect  paid 
to  the  sex  were  greater  among  pagan  communi- 
ties than  among  the  Latin  races.  But  however 
this  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  the  views 
inherited  and  handed  down  by  the  Western 
church  with  regard  to  **  the  personal  and  pro- 
priety libfrty  of  women  "  were  greatly  superior 
to  those  that  find  expression  in  any  of  the 
barbaric  codes.  Something  of  this  feeling  seems 
reflected  in  Jerome  when  (Epist.  130)  he  cen- 
sures parents  for  their  too  common  practice  of 
leaving  deformed  or  otherwise  unmarriageable 
daughters  inadequately  provided  for  (Migne, 
xxii.  981).  "The  church,"  says  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  '^confeiTed  a  great  benefit  on  several 
generations  by  Iceeping  alive  the  traditions  of 
the  Roman  legislation  respecting  settled 
property ; "  and  he  points  out  that  Christianity 
was  really  carrying  on  the  tradition  of  the 
Roman  dos.  The  formula  of  the  marriage- 
service,  ^  With  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee 
endow,"  is  one,  he  says,  "which  sometimes 
puzzles  the  £nglish  lawyer  from  its  want  of 
correspondence  with  anything  which  he  finds 
among  the  oldest  rules  of  English  law  "  {Early 
Hist,  of  Ins'UutionSf  p.  337  ;  see  also  I>^  Broglie, 
rEgiiae  et  VEmpbre^  I.  ii.  273,  and  Edaircine- 
merU  D).  [J.  B.  M.] 

WONDERS  (mtrociito,  ii<;fki,  prodigia,  por^ 
ienttk-'-MiMra,  OavfuUrio,  ^n^cto,  ZvvJutMis^ 
ripara^  ini^Zo^a\  The  reported  miracles  which 
fiui  within  the  limits  of  oar  period  constitute 
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no  compact  homogeneous  whole.  They  form 
themselves  into  distinct  groups.  One  group, 
having  for  its  object  the  conrersion  of  the 
heathen,  gathers  round  notable  wonder-workers 
in  pagan  countries,  such  as  Gregory  of  Neo- 
caesarea  (Thaumaturgus)  and  Martin  of  Tours. 
Another  group,  or  other  groups,  of  miracles, 
wiiose  object  Ib  the  support  of  Athanasian 
orthodoxy,  gather  round  the  great  monks  of 
the  East — Antony,  Hilarion,  Pachomius — ^Am- 
brose in  the  West,  and  saints  of  lesser  note 
and  of  later  times  in  Spain,  or  appear  as  inter- 
positions of  Providence  in  the  form  of  marvellous 
deliverances  under  cruelties  inflicted  by  Vandal 
tyrants  in  Africa  or  Lombard  invaders  in  Italy. 
Other  miracles  vindicate  the  sanctity  of  images 
or  condemn  the  conduct  of  the  Iconoclast. 
Others  again,  whose  object  is  to  glorify  the 
enterprise  and  attest  the  piety  of  munders  of 
monasteries,  cluster  thickly  round  a  Benedict  or 
Colnmban,  amidst  a  galaiy  of  lesser  wonders  that 
stretch  across  the  centuries  in  the  acts  of  the 
saints.  This  classification,  {is  bringing  out  the 
ethical  features  of  the  miracles  and  their  relation 
to  important  events  in  church  history,  may  well 
be  borne  in  mind  and  allowed,  so  to  spelik,  to 
run  pari  passu  with  a  more  methodical  arrange- 
ment, according  to  which  we  shall  classify  the 
miracles  thus  :— 

I.  Won'1en¥m>ught^  LMngStt^Us, 
IL  By  naicM, 
til.  Hy  fkt  EuckariMl. 
IV.  Ry  Picturti  and  Imagn, 

V.  By  CeUttial  VUUanU, 

VL  Apaif  fnm  human  or  anfftUe  Ageneyt  or  tk$ 
dboi»fuimed  Meant*  ^ 

In  adopting  for  the  purpose  of  further  classifica* 
tion  the  division  of  miracles  into  those  of 
beneficence  and  power,  we  do  not  regard  these 
two  heads  as  denoting  distinct  kinds  of  miracles, 
but  simply  classes,  in  the  first  of  which  the 
beneficence  of  the  object  and  in  the  second  the 
power  of  the  performer  is  the  dominant  idea. 
Miracles  of  beneficence  are  also  those  of  power^ 
iifydfitts — although  miracles  classed  as  those  of 
power  are  not  miracles  of  beneficence.  Again, 
miracles  of  either  class,  but  e!«pecially  those  of 
power,  will  appear  as  signs — <niftttar— or  pledges 
of  a  buperhuman  mission  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
former, ue.  when  they  are  wrought  bv  a  living 
saint,  or,  as  Tertullisn  calls  them,  ^  documenta 
virtutum,"  attaining  as  such  to  the  highest, 
because  the  ethical,  character  of  a  miracle, 
although  both  classes  of  miracles  may  degenerate 
into  mere  wonders— 0a^/uara,  r^paro — calling 
forth  simply  wonderment  and  amaxement  (see 
Trench,  Notes  on  Mir,  Introd.). 

I.  Wonders  urought  by  living  Saints. — Whether 
by  direct  means,  such  as  inrocation  of  the  name 
of  Christ,  prayer,  signing  of  the  cross,  imposition 
of  hands;  or  indirect,  such  as  sending  to  the 
sick  saints*  garments  or  other  garments,  bread, 
oil,  or  water  which  had  been  blessed  by  saiuts. 

One  of  the  first  points  that  strike  us  in  the 
earlier  notices  of  miracles  which  have  reached 
us  from  the  fathers  is  the  absence  of  all  claims 
on  the  part  of  the  writers  to  the  performance  of 
the  miracles  they  attest,  and  of  all  mention  by 
name  of  those  who  wrought  them.  Thus 
Clemens  Romanus  states  that  there  wa^  a 
plentiful  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  all^ 
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and  Igoatias,  in  hi*  letter  addressed  to  th« 
chnrch  of  Smyrna,  says  that  church  was  nierci- 
fiillj  bletised  with  every  good  gift;  and  they 
refer  without  doubt  to  miracles  that  were  going 
on  in  the  church,  but  they  do  not  arrogate  to 
themselves  individually  the  power  of  overcoming 
the  law«  of  nature,  or  specify  any  by  name  who 
possessed  such  a  power,  in  which  latter  respect 
they  stand  in  strong  conti'ast  with  the  chroniclers 
of  the  acta  of  later  saints.  As  to  the  gifts  here 
spoken  of,  they  api>eared  in  the  form  of  the 
following  powers:  the  casting  out  of  devils, 
healing  of  diseases,  raising  the  dead,  speaking 
with  tongues,  the  prevision  of  events,  and  seeing 
visions,  the  three  first  kinds  being  miracles  of 
beneficence,  the  three  last  of  power ;  the  first 
finding  their  parallel  in  point  of  character  and 
the  sphere  of  human  life  they  affect  in  the  evan- 
gelical miracles;  the  last  their  source  in  the 
promises  of  our  Lord  and  the  predictions  of  Holy 
Writ. 

1.  Miracles  of  beneficence.  (1)  Exorcism  and 
healing  ;  (2)  Raising  the  dead ;  (3)  Deliverance, 
protection,  succour. 

(1)  Justin  Martyr  says  that  Christians  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  cast  out  demons  from  thoae  whom 
pagan  enchanters  could  not  cure  {Apol.  ii.  6). 
Amongst  the  deeds  of  mercy  which  the  true  di»- 
ci|iles  of  Christ  performed  in  His  name,  Irenaeus 
specifies  exorcism^  and  cures  of  the  sick  (Contra 
ffiter.  ii.  32).  Cyprian  writes,  "0  si  audire  eo« 
velles  quando  a  nobis  adjurantur  et  torquentur  " 
{Ad  Demetr,  xv.).  TertuUian,  **  Place  some  pos- 
sessed person  before  your  tribunals;  any 
Christian  shall  command  that  spirit  to  speak, 
who  shall  as  surely  confess  himself  to  be  a  devil 
as  elsewhere  he  will  call  himself  a  god  falsely  *' 
{Apd,  23).  And  again,  *' Devils  we  not  only 
despise,  but  both  overcome  and  daily  expose  and 
expel  from  men,  as  is  known  to  very  many " 
{Ad  Soap.  2 ;  cf.  also  Apol.  37).     [Dejioniagb  ; 

EXOBCISM.] 

When  we  pass  from  this  general  testimony  of 
the  early  fathers  respecting  the  existence  of  a 
miraculous  agency  at  work  in  their  days  to  the 
more  detailed  accounts  of  later  miracles,  we  learn 
more  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  miracles 
were  wrought.  We  gather  that  on  the  whole 
these  means  were  much  the  same  as  those  which 
the  apostles  themselves  and  the  saints  of  their 
time  made  use  of,  who  on  their  part  were  guided 
in  some  measure  by  the  example  of  our  Lord,  viz. 
in  respect  of  prayer  and  the  imposition  of  hands 
(Mark  vi.  41,  vii.  34;  John  xi.  41;  Mark  vi.  5), 
and  in  some  measure  by  the  practices  He  enjoined, 
viz.  the  anointing  the  sick  with  oil,  and  the  use 
of  His  name  (Mark  vi.  13,  xvi.  17 ;  Luke  x.  17), 
although,  as  we  may  see  from  Acts  v.  15,  16, 
xix.  12,  they  did  not  restrict  their  methods  of 
working  cures  either  to  the  divine  precedents  or 
precepts. 

Taking  fint  the  miracles  of  exorcism  and 
healing  which  were  wrought  by  direct  means, 
viz.  invocation  of  the  name  of  Christ,  prayer, 
signing  of  the  cross,  and  imposition  of  hands, 
we  find  that  some  of  the  earliest  of  which  wc 
possess  any  detailed  account  are  those  which 
GregorV}  bishop  of  Neocaesarea  in  Pontus, 
wrought  in  the  3rd  century,  but  the  record  of 
which  belongs  to  the  4th  century  and  is  due  to 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  who  is  said  to  have  received 
his  information  from  his  grandmother  Macrina. 


Ab  being' less  notable  than  the  miracles  of  otbef 
kinds  which  the  saint  wrought,  we  shall  only 
refer  to  his  exorcism  of  an  evil  spirit  from  a 
youth  by  imposition  of  hands  (Newman,  on 
Jliracletj  p.  xxviii.),  and  to  his  miraculous  heal- 
ing of  the  plague-stricken  in  Neocaesarea  (Fleury, 
liv.  vii.  c.  11).  Of  the  miracles  of  thia  dan 
which  the  earlier  Eastern  monks  wrought,  thoae 
of  Antony  and  Hllarion  may  stand  as  examples. 
St.  Athanasius,  who  wrote  the  life  of  the  fiiat- 
nsmed  monk  and  was  his  personal  friend,  says 
that  **  everywhere  he  had  had  an  anxious  dedre 
for  truth"  in  the  accounts  he  had  given.  Of 
Antony's  exorcisms  we  may  name  the  instance 
of  a  boy  whom  he  cured  in  a  fishing-boat,  and 
of  whose  state  of  possession  indications  were 
given  by  the  presence  of  a  foul  stench  in  the 
boat  (Newman,  on  Mii\  xxxi.),  and  of  a  girl  from 
whom  he  caat  out  an  evil  spirit  at  Alexandria, 
whither  he  had  gone  in  his  old  age  to  support 
the  party  of  Athanasius  (Fleury,  xi.  41) ;  and  of 
his  cures  that  which  he  wrought  in  the  desert 
upon  a  man  aifiicted  either  with  epilepsy  or  mad- 
ness, not  by  any  means  he  employed  on  the  spot, 
but  by  bidding  him  to  go  to  Egypt,  and  assuring 
him  that  he  would  there  be  healed  (Newman,  on 
Mir,  xxxi.).  Respecting  the  miracles  Hilarion 
wrought  in  Sicily,  which  island  was  together 
with  Palestine  the  chief  scene  of  his  wonders, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  a  Jew,  in  Greece,  who 
reported  that  <<  a  prophet  of  the  (christians  had 
appeared  in  Sicily  and  was  doing  so  many 
miracles  and  signs  that  men  thought  him  one  of 
the  old  saints.'*  Jerome,  who  wrote  his  life, 
records  the  following  miracle:  restoration  of 
sight  to  a  woman  who  for  ten  years  had  been 
blind ;  a  cure  of  paralysis ;  another  of  dropsy ; 
exorcising  the  possessed — even  a  camel  who  in 
its  fury  had  caused  the  death  of  many  (Newman, 
on  Mir,  p.  xxxii. ;  Jerome,  t.  ii.).  Of  his  exor> 
cisms  we  may  specify  one  as  remarkable  for  its 
being  followed  by  t^e  ofier  of  a  sum  of  money 
on  the  part  of  the  man  who  had  been  dia* 
possessed,  and  for  the  saint's  reply  that  his 
acceptance  of  it  would  surely  bring  back  the 
possession;  and  another  as  notable  for  the 
capacity  which  the  energumen  displayed,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  cure,  of  speaking  in  Syriac  and 
Greek,  of  which  languages  he,  being  a  Frank  by 
birth  and  uneducated,  had  no  knowledge  (FlefaJT, 
xii.  17). 

Turning  to  the  West,  we  find  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury St.  ijnbrose  curing  a  woman  of  palsy^  lay- 
ing his  hands  on  her  in  prayer,  while  she  tonched 
his  garment  (Paulini  Vit.  S.  Atttbms,  in  Append. 
2,  §  10),  casting  out  evil  spirits,  and  on  the  other 
hand  causing  for  his  misdeeds  a  thief  to  be  re- 
possessed (Vita,  43;  Fleury,  xx.  20),  and  St. 
Martin  of  Tours  delivering  a  slave  of  a  devil,  and 
healing  a  leper  at  Paris  (Snip.  Sev.  Vita,  16, 19); 
and  in  the  following  century  Gennanns  of 
Auxerre,  at  Aries,  curing  a  prefect's  wife  of  a 
quartan  ague;  at  Alexia,  bestowing  power  of 
speech  upon  a  girl  who  had  lost  it  for  twenty 
years ;  at  Autun,  healing  a  girl  of  a  withered 
hand ;  in  England,  a  boy  of  contrtu:ted  limbs ; 
at  Milan  and  Ravenna,  casting  out  evil  spirit* 
(Ada  SS.  ad  d.  31  Jul. ;  La  Vie  du  grand  Sl 
Oermain,  par  Dom  Viole,  A.D.  1654)^ 

As  examples  of  exorcisms  and  cores  wrought 
by  indirect  means— viz.  the  sending  to  the  sick 
the  garments  of  saints,  or  other  garments  which 
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Mints  had  blessed,  or  bread,  oil  or  water,  which 
likewise  had  been  blessed — we  may  mention  the 
following  instances.     Of  the  exorcisms  two  are 
noteworthy  as  indicatiye  of  the  obstacles  which 
the  energumen,  in  the  one  care  hj  persistence  in 
wrong-doing,  in  the  other  by  craftiness  and  ob- 
fltinacy,  conld  oppose  to  the  salutary  exercise  of 
thanmaturgic  gifts.    The  monk  Pachomius  had 
been  applied  to  by  a  man  whose  daughter  had  an 
eTil  spirit  to  work  a  cure.    The  saint  bade  the 
man  bring  him  one  of  his  daughter's  tunics, 
warning  him  at  the  same  time  that  the  blessing 
he  should  bestow  upon  it  would  be  of  no  avail 
as  long  as  his  daughter  continued  to  live  a  sinful 
life.     Accordingly  the  girl  was  not  cured  till 
she  had  contesMd  and  forsaken  her  sin.     In  the 
other  instance,  the  saint  had  directed  thaf  in 
order  to  obtain  a  cure  the  energumen  should 
before  each  meal  take  a  small  piece  of  a  loaf  of 
bread  which  had  been  blessed.    As,  howeyer,  he 
refused   to  touch  the  bread,  the    device    was 
adopted  of  concealing  morsels  of  it  inside  dates, 
but  with  no  better  success.    The  demoniac  care- 
fully extracted  them.    At  last,  having  been  left 
some  days  without  food,  he  took  the  bread  and 
was  cured  {Acta  SS.  ad  d.  14  Mail ;  Fleury,  xv. 
60).   By  means  of  consecrated  oil  Hilarion  healed 
the  bites  of  serpents  (Newman,  en  Mir.  p.  xxxii. ; 
Jerome,  t.  ii.),  and  St.  Martin  of  Tours  cured  a 
paralytic  girl,  when  at  the  point  of  death,  by 
putting  into  her  mouth  a  few  drops  of  the  like 
oil  (Sulp.  Sev.  Vita,  17).     Threads  frayed  from 
St.  Martin's  garments  healed  the  diseased  when 
wound  round  the  neck  or  fingers,  and  a  letter 
written  by  the  saint  cured  a  girl  of  fever,  when 
laid  upon  her  chest  (  Vita,  19,  20).     Straw  upon 
which  Germanus  of  Anxerre  had  reposed  for  a 
single  night  cured  a  demoniac  when  bound  down 
upon  it;  and  a  barley  loaf  which  the  bishop 
had  blessed  and  sent  to  the  empress  Placidia 
possessed,  and  for  a  long  while  retained,  wonder- 
working properties   {Acta  63,  ad  d.  31  Jul. ; 
Vie  du  grand  St,    Oermain,   par  Dom  Viole). 
Lastly,  by  threads  of  her  garments  St.  Genevieve 
of  Paris  cast  out  devils,  and  by  bits  of  her  candle 
cured  the  sick  {Acta  SS.  ad  d.  3  Jan.). 

A  miiiiculous  cure,  occurring  in  the  4(h  cen- 
tury, deserves  notice,  as  having  been  wrought  by 
the  performer  of  it  upon  her  own  person,  and 
by  the  employment — as  doubtless  was  oflen  the 
case — of  more  than  one  of  the  recognised  means 
o£  healing,  as  well  as  for  its  indications  of  the 
asceticism  of  the  age.  Macrina,  sister  of  St. 
Basil  of  Caesarea  and  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  had 
for  years  suffered  from  a  tumour  in  her  breast, 
for  the  cure  of  which  she  had,  from  motives  of 
modesty  and  in  opposition  to  the  earnest  en- 
treaties of  her  mother,  persistently  refused  to 
avail  herself  of  medical  aid.  One  morning,  having 
passed  the  night  in  supplication,  she  $(;ithered 
from  the  floor  a  little  dust  upon  which  her  tears 
had  fallen  and  applied  it  to  her  sore,  begging  at 
the  same  time  her  mother  to  make  the  sign  of 
the  cross  over  the  diseased  part.  The  result  was 
an  immediate  cure  ; — a  slight  scar,  however,  re- 
maining, which  years  afterwards,  when  St. 
Macrina  lay  in  death,  was  pointed  out  to  her 
brother  Gregory  in  proof  of  the  miracle  then  for 
the  first  time  divulged  {Acta  SS.  ad  d.  19  Jul.). 
In  illustration  of  the  ethical  aspect  in  which 
miracles  of  beneficence  might  be  viewed  by 
those  w^o  were  the  rabjects  or  witnesses  of 
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them,  we  may  note  the  cure  of  long-standing 
paralysis  which  Euthymius,  a  monk  who  lived 
in  Palestine  in  the  5th  century,  wrought  upon 
Terebo,  the  son  of  a  Saracenic  chief,  and  which 
resulted  in  the  conversion  to  Christianity  not 
only  of  the  patient  himself,  but  his  father  and 
attendants  (Fleury,  xxiv.  27). 

With  regard  to  the  comparative  prevalence  of 
miraculous  gifts  of  healing,  as  exercised  by  living 
saints,  In  the  different  ages  of  our  period,  we  can 
form  an  opinion  only  from  the  records  which 
have  reached  us.  Judging  from  these  the  power 
of  working  cures  was  in  no  wise  diminished  in 
the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  centuries.  Demoniacal 
possessions,  madness,  leprosy,  paralysis,  blind- 
ness, deafness,  loss  of  speech,  lameness — not  to 
name  other  diseases  and  infirmities — were  ills 
which,  occurring  no  less  frequently  than  in  pre- 
ceding ages,  constantly  called  forth,  and  found 
relief  through,  the  thaumaturgic  powers  with 
which  monks  and  bishops  were  endowed,  while 
accidents  such  as  those  to  which  monks  them- 
selves were  exposed  in  the  performance  of  their 
agricultural  labours — the  loss  of  a  fin'^er  or 
thumb  in  reaping,  or  wounds  on  the  forehead 
fVom  the  impact  of  a  wedge  in  felling  trees  or 
cleaving  logs — were  naturally  not  excluded  from 
the  sphere  of  miraculous  treatment  {Vita  S, 
Coitanb,  in  Acta  SS,  Ben,  saec  ii.).  As  a  speci- 
men of  the  powers  with  which  monks  were  gifted 
for  the  casting  out  of  evil  spirits  and  working 
cures  we  have  only  to  follow  St.  Columban  in 
his  journey  from  the  east  to  the  west  of  France 
when  driven  by  Theodoric  from  his  dominions 
{ihid.).  Nor  was  there  any  partiality  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  miraculous  powers  ov«'r  the 
various  regions  of  Christendom,  although  the 
accident  of  the  place  of  birth  or  dwelling  of  those 
who  undertook  to  record  certain  miracles  might 
lead  us  to  an  opposite  opinion.  If,  for  example, 
during  the  6th  century,  thaumaturgy,  as  exer^ 
cised  in  the  matter  .of  exorcism  and  healing, 
shone  brightly  in  Italy  in  the  persons  of  monks 
and  bishops — as  to  judge  from  the  writings  of 
pope  Gregory  {IHai,  i,  4 ;  ii.  26,  30 ;  iii.  6,  21 ; 
i.  10,  et  passim)  it  did — it  shone  no  less  brightly 
in  Palestine  in  the  person  of  the  abbat  Theodo- 
sius  {Acta  SS.  ad  d.  1 1  Jan.)  or  in  France  in  the 
instances  of  Melanius,  bishop  of  Rennes  {Acta  S3, 
ad  d.  6  Jan.)  and  St.  Genevieve  of  Paris. 

(2)  To  the  raising  from  the  dead  Irenaeus-*- 
although  in  terms  less  definite  and  precise  than 
those  he  and  others  of  the  early  fathers  employ 
when  speaking  of  exorcisms  and  cures — bears  his 
testimony:  **  with  much  fasting  and  prayer  the 
spirit  of  the  dead  returned  "  {Contra  Haer.  ii.  31); 
and  again:  '* before  now,  as  we  have  said,  even 
the  dead  have  been  raised  up,  and  have  remained 
with  us  many  years  "  {Contra  Haer.  ii.  32).  As 
individual  instances  of  this  wonder  as  they  occur 
in  the  course  of  our  period  we  may  take  the  fol- 
lowing. Julian,  who  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Antioch  in  the  Diocletian  persecution,  raised  a 
dead  man  to  life  {Acta  SS.  ad  d.  9  Jan.),  and  St. 
James,  bishop  of  Nisibis  (Antiochia  Mygdonica) 
A.D.  325,  a  man  who  was  brought  to  him,  as 
dead,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  money  (pre- 
sumably to  defray  the  expenses  of  burial),  and 
who  really  died  while  counterfeiting  death 
{Acta  SS.  ad  d.  15  Jul.).  St.  Martin  of  Tours 
restored  to  life  a  catechumen  who  had  died  in 
his  monastery  nnbaptized,  by  throwing  himself 
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mpoB  the  dead  body  and  praying  eameatly  for 
Its  Kstoration  (Newrman,  on  Miraclet,  p.  xxzii. ; 
from  Sulpicius  SeTems,  who  sabaequently  knew 
the  fubject  of  this  miraclef  and  asserts  that  he 
Ijyed  for  many  years),  and  on  another  occasion 
a  slave  who  had  hanged  himself  {ibid.  p.  zxiiii.). 
Hilary  of  Poitiers  raised  a  child  to  life  who  had 
died  onbaptized  (Fortnnatos  in  Migne,  Patrol. 
Lot,  ix.  190 ;  Acta  S3,  ad  d.  13  Jan.).  Marcellns, 
abbat  of  a  monastery  of  the  AooemetJte,  near 
Constantinople,  ▲.D.  446,  a  monk  (Fleury,  xxrii. 
80),  and  Gelasius,  abbat  of  a  monastery  in 
Palestine,  a.d.  452,  a  child  (Fleury,  xxriii.  38). 
Germanns  of  Anxerre,  when  at  Ravenna,  raised 
a  man  from  the  dead  (^Acta  88.  ad  d.  31  Jnl. ; 
Vie  da  grami  8',  Germain,  iMr  Dom  Viole) ;  St. 
Benedict  of  Nnrsia,  a  boy  (Greg.  M.  Dial,  ii.  32) ; 
8t.  Bavo  of  Ghent,  A.D.  653,  a  man  {Acta  SS. 
Ben.  saec.  ii.) ;  St.  Walaricus,  abbat  of  a  monas- 
ierv  on  the  Somme,  a.d.  6i'2,  one  who  had  been 
unjustly  hanged  {ibid.)  \  St.  Wulfrani,  bishop  of 
Sens,  A.D.  720,  6ve  Frisian  youths  who  had  been 
hanged  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods  {Acta  88.  Ben. 
•aec.  iii.  pt.  1), 

(3)  Miracles  of  deliverance,,  protection,  sno- 
eonr— called  forth  as  they  were  by  the  dangun 
and  vicissitudes  to  which  men  were  constantly 
exposed,  and  the  various  needs  to  which  they 
were  subjected— afford  a  series  of  wonders  which, 
ranging  downwards  from  the  deliverance  of 
cities  horn  siege  or  assault,  or  of  districts  from 
inundation,  to  the  multiplication  of  com  in  a 
granary,  or  of  wine  or  beer  in  a  cask,  differ 
widely  from  one  another  in  respect  of  their  object 
and  importance,  and  the  sphere  they  affect,  and 
at  times  degenerate  into  little  else  than  a  dis- 
play of  miraculous  power  for  its  own  sake — 
therein  betraying  their  lack  of  the  requisites  of 
a  true  miracle :  '*  miraculum  si  pia  ntilitate  aut 
necessitate  caveat,  eo  facto  suspect um  est " 
(Gerson,  de  Distinct.  Ver.  Mir.). 

Of  miracles  of  this  class  po  instances  are  given 
us  by  the  early  fathers  in  their  general  notices 
of  the  deeds  of  mercy  wrought  by  the  true  dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  and  we  have  to  pass  on  to  the 
more  detailed  accounts  of  later  times.  The  rais- 
ing of  the  siege  of  Nisibis  well  Illustrates  the 
protective  power  which  living  saints  were  en- 
abled to  exercise.  Sapor  11.  of  Persia  was 
besieging  the  city.  The  inhabitants  in  their 
alarm  appealed  to  their  bishop,  St.  James.  In 
answer  to  the  supplications  he  offered,  swarms 
of  gnats  attacked  the  besiegers,  their  horses  and 
elephants,  irritating  both  the  latter  to  such  a 
pitch  of  frenzy  that  they  broke  loose.  To  in- 
crease his  discomfiture  the  Persian  king  mirtook 
the  bishop,  when  he  appeared  on  the  walls  in 
his  purple  and  with  his  diadem  on  his  head,  for 
the  Roman  emperor,  and  thereupon  raised  the 
siege  {Acta  8S.  ad  d.  15  Jul.).  According  to 
Theophanes  {Chronographia,  pp.  52,  53)  the 
bishop's  prayers  had  the  further  result  of  bring- 
ing famine  and  pestilence  upon  the  besiegers 
when  returned  to  their  own  land;  with  this 
miracle  we  may  compare  the  deliverance  of  Paris 
from  the  Huns  through  the  prayers  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve {Acta  88.  ad  d.  3  Jan.).  The  miracle 
wrought  by  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Lycus  furnishes  an  instance  of  the 
exercise  of  this  power  in  another  direction.  The 
bishop  having  been  appealed  to  by  the  inhabi- 
tAHts  of  a  certain  district  to  deliver  them  from 
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the  calamitiei  to  which  they  were  from  time  to 
time  expoeed  through  the  overflowing  of  the 
river  Lycus,  made  a  journey  to  the  place,  and, 
invoking  the  name  of  Christ,  planted  his  staff  at 
the  particular  spot  where  the  stream  was  wont 
to  burst  through  the  mound  which  had  beea 
erected  on  its  bsnk  to  prevent  its  encroachments. 
The  staff  became  a  tree ;  the  water  rose  as  usual, 
but  henceforth  never  parsed  the  tree  (Gregory  of 
Nvssa,  t.  ii.  pp.  991,  992).  This  miracle  had  its 
ethical  result  in  the  conversion  of  the  inhabitants 
who  were  heathens  (Newman,  on  Mir.  p.  xzvii. ; 
Fleury,  vi.  c.  14).  Similar  miracles  were 
wrought  by  Hilarion  at  Epidamnus  (Gretaer,  dh 
Cruce,  ii.  63^  by  Severinus,  a.d.  475,  in  Nori- 
cum  {ibid.  Acta  88.  ad  d.  8  Jan.),  by  Fridian, 
A.D.*  578,  at  Lucca  {Greg.  M.  Dial,  iii.  9),  and 
'  by  Attola,  a.d.  627,  a  monk  of  Bobio,  in  Italy 
{Acta  88.  Ben.  saec  ii.). 

As  a  rule  the  miracles  we  read  of  as  belonging 
to  this  class  were  confined  to  a  narrow  sphere  of 
beneficence,  having  been  wrought  for  the  gofxl 
of  small  communities,  and  frequently  individuals. 
Thus  we  find  St.  Hilary  cleansing  the  Insala 
Gallinaria  (Isola  d*Arbenga)  of  serpents  (Fortu- 
natus  in  Migne,  Fairol.  Lot.  ix.  190);  St. 
Martin  of  TouRt,  when  in  his  missionary  lenl  he 
had  set  fire  to  a  heathen  temple,  successfully 
repelling  the  flames  from  an  adjoining  house 
(Newman,  on  Mir.  p.  xxxiv.) ;  St.  Maur  walking 
on  the  water  to  save  the  life  of  his  fnend 
Placidius  (Greg.  M.  Dial,  ii,  7);  Germanua  of 
Anxerre  restoring  a  stolen  valise  to  its  owner 
{Acta  SS.  ad  d.  31  Jul.;  Vie  du  grand  St.  Ger* 
mam)]  St.  Benedict  of  Nuraia  (Greg.  M.  DiaL 
ii.  6),  and  Leutfred,  abbat  of  a  monastery  near 
Evreux,  A.D.  738  {Acta  SS.  Ben.  saec.  iii.  pt.  1\ 
causing  iron  to  swim ;  Honoratus,  abbat  of  Fondi, 
A.D.  550,  by  the  sign  of  the  <atKs,  arresting  <m 
the  hill-side  a  huge  fragment  of  rock  whi<di 
threatened  in  its  fall  to  overwhelm  his  monastery 
(Greg.  M.  DiaL  i.  1 ;  Gretser.  dc  Cruoe,  iv.  57). 

In  special  connexion  with  their  needs,  whether 
on  their  missionary  journeys,  or  at  home,  we 
may  note  the  miraculous  power  monks  possessed 
of  causing  water  to  flow  in  dry  places  by  the 
simple  ex}>edient  of  planting  a  staff  in  the  ground 
or  of  striking  it,  or,  as  the  case  might  be,  the 
rock  with  a  rod— examples  of  which  we  find  ib 
the  lives  of  Richarius,  abbat  of  (^ntulles,  a.d. 
645  {Acta  88.  Ben.  saec.  ii.X  Furseius  of  Lagnv, 
A.D.  650  {ibid.)  and  Wulfram  of  Sens  {Acta  ^, 
Ben.  saec  iiL  pt.  1)— ,  as  well  as  of  multiplying 
wine  or  beer  in  the  cask— of  the  exercise  ot 
which  gift  numerous  instances  occur  in  the  Ada 
88.  Benedict —and.  of  quenching  the  flames 
when  fire  had  chanced  to  break  out  in  a  monas- 
tery or  convent,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  lives  «f 
Sulpidus  of  Bourges,  A.D.  644  {Acta  SS.  Ben. 
saec.  ii.),  and  Leutfred  of  Evreox  {ibid,  saec  iiL 
pt.  1). 

2.  Miracles  of  power,  wrought,  (1)  In  con* 
firmation  of  Christianity,  (2)  of  or^odoxy,  (3) 
In  punishment  of  evildoers,  (4)  In  illnstratioB 
of  gifts  bestowed  upon  men  in  reward  for  piooa 
enterprises. 

The  ethical  character  which  attaches  to  snch 
miracles  as  find  a  place  in  one  or  other  of  these 
categories  proves  them  to  be  not  only  exhibitions 
of  power  (SvpdftctrX  but  also  signs  {ot^m). 

The  forms  which  miracles  of  power  assnmed 
in  the  early  church  were,  as  haa  been  «aid,  ths 
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q>eaking  with  tongues,  prevision  of  eyents,  and 
tlie  seeing  of  risions.  With  regard  to  the  gift 
of  tongues — one  of  no  long  continuance  in  the 
church — it  may  suffice  to  quote  the  words  of 
Irenaeus :  ica0i»s  koX  mW&w  hco^jAMv  iJi^Xj^y 
inf  ry  ^icitXif (Ttf  irpo^ifT4ic&  ix^^Twy  icai  mu^oBa- 
«ws  yK^atuf  KaXownttiw :  and  with  regard  to 
that  of  preWsion — a  gift  which  on  the  contrarj 
was  long  continued  to  the  saints  of  the  Church 
—we  maj  give,  as  far  as  primitive  times  are 
eonoemed,  the  testimony  of  the  same  writer: 
«/  S^  wp6yvwra'  Ix^^^'  ''*^^  fifWSvruy  (^Contra 
jffaer,  ii.  32).  The  gift  of  seeing  visions — one  of 
so  shorter  duration,  but  of  far  wider  significance 
than  the  last  named — we  reserve  for  considera- 
tion by  itself.  Of  other  miracles  of  power  such 
•s  later  saints  wrought,  whether  as  signs  or-  as 
timple  wonders  (r4f>ara),  and  of  which  examples 
will  now  be  given,  we  find  no  mention  in  the 
writings  of  the  early  fiathem  concerning  the 
ehurch  of  their  times. 

(1)  Amongst  miracles  wrought  in  confirma- 
tion of  Christianity  we  may  place  those  which 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus  performed  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  being  forced,  through  storm  and 
the  approaching  fall  of  night,  to  ttke  refuge, 
together  with  his  companions  in  travel,  in  a 
heathen  temple  which  happened  to  be  famous 
for  its  oracles.  Having  invoked  the  name  of 
Christ  and  signed  the  cross,  the  bishop,  we  read, 
spent  the  night  in  praising  God.  In  the  morning 
Uie  priest  of  the  temple  found  upon  his  arrival 
that  the  demons  had  forsaken  their  shrine. 
Gregory  informed  him  that  he  could  bring  them 
back  as  well  as  expel  them.  Challenged  to  per- 
form the  former  feat,  he  wrote  upon  a  piece  of 
paper  the  words  "Gregory  to  Satan — enter," 
and  handed  them  to  the  priest  who  placed  them 
upon  the  altar.  Forthwith  the  demons  gave 
evidence  of  their  return.  To  satisfy  the  priest 
still  farther  as  to  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
.Gregory  accepted  a  challenge  to  move,  by  means 

of  his  word  alone,  a  large  stone  which  happened 
to  He  near.  He  at  once  moved  it,  and  thus  con- 
Tinced  his  opponent  (Newman,  on  Mir,  zzvi.). 
Hilarion  wrought  a  remarkable  miracle  of  this 
dass  at  Gaza.  A  Christian  named  Italicus,  who 
bred  horses  for  the  chariot-races,  applied  to 
Hilarion  to  help  him  against  a  rival  who  made 
use  of  magic  to  check  the  speed  of  Itulicus's 
horses,  and  thus  to  secure  the  victory  for  his 
own  steeds.  The  saint,  although  at  first  unwill- 
ing to  lend  his  aid  in  so  trivial  a  matter,  acceded 
to  the  request  and  sent  italicus  the  vessel  he 
was  wont  to  use  in  drinking  filled  with  water, 
wherewith  horses,  chariot,  and  charioteers  were 
to  be  sprinkled.  This  done,  the  Christian's 
horses,  fiying  like  the  wind,  easily  won  the  race. 
Whereupon  the  pagan  party  raised  a  loud  shout : 
''Marnas  (their  god)  is  conquered  by  Jesus 
Christ "  (Fleury,  xii.  17 ;  cf.  Hieron.  Kp.  7,  ad 
Laet.).  Of  this  class  also  is  the  miracle  St. 
Martin  of  Tours  wrought,  in  answer  to  a  chal- 
lenge from  a  pagan,  in  averting  from  himbelt  by 
the  sig^  of  the  cross  a  falling  pine  (Sulp.  Sev. 
Vita  Mart,  10;  Fleury,  zvi.  31). 

(2)  As  confirmatory  of  orthodoxy  we  may 
note  two  miracles  which  St.  Arnulph,  who  was 
put  to  death  at  Rheims  in  the  beginning  of  the 
6th  century,  wrought  when  in  Spain.  Having 
received  a  command  from  the  king  of  the  Visi- 
gothsy  who  wished  to  test  the  saint's  powers,  to 
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rid  the  land  of  a  serpent  whose  breath  was  of  so 
fiery  a  nature  as  apparently  to  dry  up  water, 
St.  Arnulph  was  conducted  to  the  serpent's  lair, 
where  he  laid  his  stola  upon  the  head  of  the 
monster,  and  bidding  him  follow  led  him  to 
a  pond  and  forbade  him  ever  to  leave  it  or  thence- 
forth to  injure  any  living  creature.  In  the  same 
pond  lay  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  died  a 
violent  death.  Upon  the  saint's  approach  the 
dead  man  prayed  to  be  delivered  from  his  mise- 
rable resting-place.  St.  Arnulph  at  once  raised 
him  and  buried  him  in  a  fitting  grave.  These 
miracles  made  such  an  impression  upon  the  king 
and  his  courtiers  that  they  forsook  their  Arian- 
ism  and  accepted  the  Catholic  faith  (Acta  SS, 
ad  d.  18  Jul.). 

(3)  As  an  example  of  a  miracle  wrought  ia 
punishment  of  evildoers  we  may  take  the  follow- 
ing. When  St.  Willibrord,  a.d.  739,  was  on  a 
missionary  journey,  he  with  his  company  sought 
rest  one  day  in  a  field.  The  owner  of  the  lan4 
proceeded  to  drive  him  away,  refusing  to  listen 
to  his  remonstrances  or  to  driuk  with  him  in 
token  of  amity.  <*  Then,"  exclaimed  the  saint, 
"drink  not."  Consequently  the  man  lost  the 
power  of  drinking  while  suffering  all  the  pangs 
of  thirst,  nor  did  he  regain  it  till  he  had  con- 
fessed his  sin  to  the  saint  upon  hb  return  in  the 
course  of  a  year  {Acta  SS,  Ben.  saec.  iii.  pt.  1). 

(4)  In  illustration  of  the  gifts  bestowed  u])on 
men  for  their  enterprise  and  piety,  we  may 
refer  to  the  miracles  of  power  St.  Benedict 
of  Nursia  wrought,  the  record  of  which  is  to  be 
foimd  in  the  second  book  of  pope  Gregory's 
DiaiogueSf  e.g.  the  saint's  defeat  of  an  attempt 
made  to  poison  him  (ii.  3);  his  miraculous 
detection  of  an  infraction  of  the  monastic  rules 
on  the  part  of  some  of  his  monks  (ii.  12),  and  of 
theft  on  the  part  of  a  messenger  (ii.  18) ;  his 
enabling  two  monks  to  carry  a  heavy  fragment 
of  rock  (ii.  9);  with  which  miracles  we  may 
compare  others  of  the  same  class  wrought  by 
St.  Columban  {Acta  SS.  Ben,  saec.  ii.). 

As  instances  of  miracles  of  power  falling  in 
none  of  the  above  categories,  and  ap|>earing 
rather  in  the  light  of  simple  wonders,  we  may 
note  the  following:  St.  Macarius  the  elder,  a.d. 
356,  causes  a  human  skull  he  found  in  the 
desert  to  speak  {Acta  S3,  ad  d.  11  Jan.;  Fleury 
xiii.  38),  and  Severinus  of  Noricum,  a.d.  475,  a 
dead  priest  {Acta  S3,  ad  d.  8  Jan.) ;  St.  Mary  the 
Egyptian,  A.o.  421,  afleir  signing  the  cross 
walks  on  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  (A.  Butler's 
Lives  of  the  Saints^  s.  v.) ;  Hermenlandus,  abbat 
of  a  monastery  near  Nantes,  a.d.  720,  by  the 
use  of  the  same  means  lights  his  lamp  {Acta  SS, 
Ben.  saec  iii.  pt.  i,),  and  St.  Gudule  of  Brussels, 
A.D.  712,  by  prayer  her  candle  {Acta  SS,  ad  d, 
8  Jan.),  while  likewise  after  prayer  two  monks 
of  Bobio  are  able  to  carry  the  trunk  of  a  large 
tree  {Acta  SS.  Ben.  saec.  ii.). 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  wonders 
wrought  by  living  saints  we  shall  do  well  to 
note  first,  the  aspect  in  which  the  workers 
of  miracles  regarded  their  achievements,  and 
the  causes  to  which  they  attributed  them. 
When  no  answer  was  Bccorde<l  to  his  prayers 
respecting  the  cures  he  was  called  ui)nn  to  per- 
form, Pachomius  used  to  comfort  hiroKelf  with 
the  reflection  that  often  God  shews  more  favour 
in  retusing  than  in  granting  our  requests 
(Fleury,  zv.  60).  Gennanus  of  Auxerre  displayed 
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A  like  humilitj  in  attributing  the  cares  he 
worked  to  the  meant  he  employed,  and  not  least 
to  the  relica  he  bore  about  hit  person  {Vie  du 
grand  SU  Germain,  par  Dom  Viole).  Secondly, 
we  may  note  the  acknowledgment  on  the  part 
of  those  who  fully  believed  in  and  themselves 
recorded  contemporary  miracle»,  that  those  who 
wrought  them  were  liable  to  be  unduly  elated 
by  their  own  performances*  Thus  pope  Gregory 
reminds  Augustine,  in  respect  of  the  miracles 
that  saint  had  wrought  in  England,  that  the 
woricing  of  miracles  was  no  requisite  for  obtain- 
ing a  place  amongst  the  elect  \Ep,  zi.  28). 

II.   W<mder9  wrottght  by  BeHcg. 

The  relics  of  a  saint  perpetuated  the  benefits 
which  the  saint  himself  during  his  lifetime  had 
conferred  upon  those  who  stood  in  need  of  heal- 
ing or  succour.  [Relics.]  The  translation, 
again,  of  a  saint's  body,  tor  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  for  it  a  safer  or  more  honourable 
re:iting-place,  frequently  gave  rise  to  a  displny 
of  its  thaumaturgic  virtues  (e.g,  Translatio  S. 
Severini,  Acta  SS,  ad  d.  8  Jan.).  We  must 
note  that,  unlike  those  which  were  wrought  by 
living  saints,  miracles  due  to  relics  form  no 
continuous  chain  reaching  from  the  earliest  to 
the  latest  portion  of  our  period,  originating  as 
they  did  in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  century. 
The  chnrch,  however,  was  prepared  to  believe 
in  the  working  of  miracles  by  relics  through 
the  operation  of  various  causes:  first,  by  the 
regard  she  had  long  paid  to  the  remains  of 
mcrtyrs ;  secondly  by  the  association  of  these 
remains — placed  as  they  were  beneath  the  altars 
of  churches — with  the  mysteries:  '^Episcopus, 
qui  su|)er  mortuorum  hominum,  Petri  et  Pauli, 
secundum  nos,  ossa  veneranda  .  .  .  offert  Domino 
sacrificia,  et  tumnlos  eorum,  Christi  altaria  ar- 
bitratur  **  (Hieronym.  ii.  adv,  ViijU,  p.  153) ; 
thirdly,  by  the  prevalence  of  a  notion,  of  heathen 
origin,  that  the  souls  of  the  departed  lingered 
about  the  graves  in  which  the  bodies  rested 
(Lactant  li.  2;  Greg.  M.  I>ial.  ii.  38).  Perhaps 
also  in  accounting  for  a  readiness  to  believe  in 
the  virtue  of  that  which  was  inanimate  and 
possessed  no  powers  of  volition,  we  must  not 
wholly  eliminate  even  from  the  mind  of  the 
populace  the  efTect  of  the  teaching  of  philosophy 
that  the  Deity  Himself  wrought  by  inherent 
virtue  rather  than  by  will — tpwrti  ob  fiovK^fftt ; 
— while  as  an  inBuence  acting  immediately  and 
most  effectually  in  bringing  about  this  belief  we 
'must  place  the  example  of  notable  men  such  as 
Ambrose,  Augustine,  Basil  and  Chrysostom. 

1.  Miracles  of  beneficence.  (1)  Exorcism, 
healing ;  (2)  Raising  the  dead ;  (3)  Deliverance, 
protection,  succour. 

(1)  Exorcisms  and  miraculous  cures  wrought. 
1.  By  the  bodies  of  saints.  2.  By  objects 
brought  into  contact  with  or  proximity  to  the 
bodies  of  saints,  living  or  dead,  (a)  The  gar- 
ments of  saints  or  other  objects  possessed  by 
saints.  (6)  Cloths  laid  upon  the  bodies  of 
dead  saints,  (c)  The  candles  which  illuminated 
or  the  'lamps  which  were  suspended  above  the 
tomb  of  a  sjiint.  (d)  The  dust  which  gathered 
upon  the  tomb,  (e)  Water  with  which  the 
tomb  was  washed.  (/)  The  fabric  and  furni- 
ture of  the  church  which  held  the  relics. 

1.  By  saints*  bodies. 

Many  miracles  were  wrought  by  St.  Stephen's 


relics.*  And  first  upon  their  discovery  at  Ca- 
phargamala  near  Jemsalem,  in  consequence  of  a 
twofold  revelation.  The  town  of  Calama  had 
possessed  relics  of  St.  Stephen  for  abont  eight 
years,  and  thai  of  Hippo  for  less  than  two  years, 
when  St.  Augustine  made  the  assertion  that 
many  books  would  have  to  be  written  in  order 
to  recount  all  the  miracles  of  healing — ^to  say 
nothing  of  others — ^which  had  been  wrought  by 
means  of  these  relics  during  this  space  of  time 
in  the  two  districts  of  Calama  and  Hippo,  and 
that  of  those  which  had  taken  place  in  the  latter 
district  alone  nearly  seventy  accounts  had 
already  been  written  {De  Civ.  Dei,  xxii.  8,  §  20). 

For  further  examples  of  miraculous  'cures 
wrought  by  saints'  bodies  we  may  refer  to  the 
following  instances :  the  cures  which  took  place 
at  Milan,  after  the  discovery  made  by  St. 
Ambrose  of  the  bodies  of  SS.  Gervasius  and 
Protasius,  of  the  blind  Sevems  [Rkucs, 
p.  1769],  and  of  demoniacs  and  other  sick 
people  upon  their  touching  the  cloths  which 
lay  upon  the  relics,  or  by  means  of  the  shadow 
the  relics  cast  when  borne  through  the  streets 
of  the  town  (Ambros.  Ep,  xxii.  9);  the  healing 
of  a  leper  at  Alexandria  by  the  body  of  Elisha, 
▲.O.  456  (Theoph.  176);  the  cure  of  a  blind 
man  who  on  touching  the  covering  of  the  bier 
of  St.  Theuderins  found  blood  flow  from  his  eyes 
and  received  sight  (Ado  Viennensis  in  Migne, 
Patroi.  L(it.  cxxiii.  447) ;  of  a  blind  woman  at 
the  funeral  of  St.  Aigulphus  of  Lerins,  a.d.  675 
{Acta  S3.  Ben.  saec.  ii.);  of  five  blind  [^rsoaa 
and  two  with  shrunken  limbs,  at  St.  Martin*a 
tomb  at  Tours  (Greg.  Turon.  de  Mir.  MaH.  i.  13, 
25  ;  ii.  44,  58  ;  iv.  42) ;  of  a  palsied  man  at  the 
tomb  of  Ciermanus,  bishop  of  Paris  {De  Gloria 
Confeuor,  90);  frequent  cures  of  ague  at  the 
tomb  of  St.  Genevieve  {9>.  91);  one  of  tooth- 
ache at  that  of  St.  Medard  near  Soissons  (di. 
95);  and  various  miracles  of  healing  wrought 
by  St.  John  Baptist's  head  at  Emesa  (Theoph. 
665> 

2.  By  objects  brought  into  contact  with^  or 
proximity  to,  the  bodies  of  saints,  living  or  dead. 

Miracles  wrought  by  such  means  were,  accord- 
ing to  Gregory  the  Great,  likely  to  nutke  a 
deeper  impression  npon  the  popular  mind  tha& 
those  which  were  wrought  by  the  actual  bodies 
of  saints  {Dial.  ii.  38) ;  and  for  this  reason :  in 
the  latt^  cose  they  might  be  regarded  as 
wrought,  in  answer  to  prayer,  by  the  saint  him- 
self whose  spirit  was  supposed  to  hover  about 
its  former  tenement. 

(a)  Saints'  garments  or  possessions. 

The  tunic  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  preserred 
in  Rome,  worked  many  miracles  (  Viki  Greg,  M. 
anctore  Jo.  Diacono,  lib.  iii.  59).  The  shoes  of 
St.  Gall,  A.D.  646,  healed  a  man,  to  whom  the/ 
were  given  after  the  saint's  death,  of  contraction 
of  the  limbs  {Acta  S3.  Ben.  saec.  ii.) ;  those  of 
St.  Cuthbert,  A.D.  687,  one  afBicted  with  paral j- 
sis  {ibid.).  The  bed  on  which  St.  Gertrude, 
abbess  of  a  convent  at  NivcUes  in  Br«ibant,  A.O. 
658,  had  been  wont  to  sleep,  wrought  cures 
{ibid.\  as  did  also  the  fk'inge  or  threads  of   a 

•  So  many  Indeed  were  wrought  In  the  course  of  the 
ages  as  to  give  rise  to  a  proverb  -  "Whoever  prHakda  to 
have  read  all  the  miracles  of  St.  Stephen,  he  ttee** 
(FrecalphuB  apud  Basnage,  JiM.  det  Jim^  tooL  TJM. 
p.  249,  Gibbon,  xxviSL> 
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chasable  which  Nicetias,  bishop  of  Lyons,  had 
worn  (Greg.  Turon.  de  Vita  Pair,  viii.  5).  The 
keys  of  St.  Peter  wrought  manj  cures  at  Rome, 
"super  aegros  positae  multis  solent  miraeulis 
coruscare  "  (Greg.  M.  Ep.  i.  26,  30,  31). 

(6)  Cloth.H  laid  upon  the  bodies  of  dead  saints. 

From  the  habit  of  regaixling  cloths  (Brakbea) 
which  had  been  laid  upon  the  bodies  of  dead 
saints  in  order  to  obtain  rirtue  from  them,  as 
possessed  of  properties  equally  miraculous  with 
those  of  the  body  itself,  it  is  frequently  difficult, 
in  the  absence  of  any  specific  term,  to  determine 
whether  the  terms  generally  used  to  designate 
relic«  refer  to  the  actual  remains  of  the  saints, 
or  to  objects  which  had  been  brought  into  con- 
tact with  or  proximity  to  them,  and  amongst 
these  to  relics  manufactured,  so  to  speak,  like 
the  brandea.  To  give  an  instance  of  cloths  thus 
transmuted  into  relics,  cloths  were  laid  upon 
the  &ce  of  Meletlus  of  Antioch,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  funeral  ut  Constantinople,  A.D.  381,  and 
distributed  amongst  the  people  as  prophylactics 
(Fleury,  xriii.  2).  And  in  a  less  formal  manner 
handkerchiefs  (oraria)  and  garments  in  use  were 
cast  upon  relics,  e.g.  upon  those  of  SS.  Gervasius 
and  Ftotasius  (Ambr.  Ep,  xxii.  9),  in  order  to 
invest  them  with  remedial  properties.  We  read 
also  that  threads  frayed  from  a  handkerchief 
(facietergiuro)  which  had  been  used  to  cover  the 
face  of  Nicetius,  bishop  of  Lyons,  on  the  day  of 
his  death,  when  laid  upon  an  altar,  cured  an 
epileptic  who  prayed  before  it  (Greg.  Turon.  de 
Vit.  Pair.  viii.  8). 

(c)  The  candles  which  illuminated,  or  lamps 
which  were  suspended  above  the  tomb  of  a  saint. 
[Oil,  Holt.] 

(d)  The  dust  which  gathered  upon  the  tomb, 
the  ordinary  method  of  administering  which  was 
to  give  it  mixed  with  water  as  a  drink. 

Dust  from  the  tomb  of  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers 
was  the  means  of  cleansing  two  lepers,  bestowing 
sight  upon  a  blind  person,  and  soundness  of  limb 
upon  two  persons  afflicted  with  withered  hands 
(Fortnnatus  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Lot  cxcv.  6,  7 ; 
Act  I  SS.  add.  13  Jan.).  Dust  from  the  tomb  of 
martyrs  in  Lyons,  when  gathered  in  a  spirit  of 
true  faith,  cured  the  infirm  (Gxeg.  Turon.  de  01. 
Martyr,  i.  50),  as  also  that  from  the  tomb  of 
Modoaldus,  bishop  of  Treves,  a.d.  640  drc.  (^Acta 
88.  ad  d.  12  Mali).  By  dust  from  St.  Martin's 
tomb  at  Tours,  Avitus,  bishop  of  Auvergne,  and 
two  youths  got  cured  of  fever,  several  persons  of 
dysentery,  and  Gregory  of  Tours  himself  of  a 
violent  fit  of  faceache,  of  the  pangs  of  which  the 
bishop  betrays  a  lively  remembrance  in  the 
eulogy  he  passes  upon  this  particular  form  of 
the  Turonensian  relics :  **  0  theriacam  inenarra- 
bilem !  0  pigmentum  ineffabile  I  0  antidotum 
laudabile !  Opurgatorium,  ut  ita  dicam,(»)«leste !  *' 
{de  Mir.  &  Mart.  ii.  51 ;  iii.  60). 

{e)  Water  with  which  the  tomb  was  washed. 

During  the  prevalence  at  Tours  of  the  epidemic 
already  mentioned,  several  persons  were  cured 
of  dysentery  by  the  water  with  which  St. 
Martin's  tomb  was  washed  in  preparation  for 
Easter  (Greg.  Turon.  de  Mir.  8  Mart.  ii.  51). 
Similar  curative  virtues  attached  to  the  water 
with  which  the  corpse  of  a  saint  had  been  washed ; 
instance  the  cure  of  a  demoniac  by  this  means 
{Acta  5."?.  lien.  saec.  ii. ;  Vita  8.  Cvthherti). 

(/)  The  fabric  and  fbmiture  of  the  church 
which  held  the  relict. 


A  boy  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  poir:oned 
dart  was  cured  upon  kissing  the  threshold  of  St. 
Martin's  basilica,  in  acconiance  with  a  well- 
known  ecclesiastical  custom,  prevalent  alike  in 
the  East  and  West,  and  alluded  to  by  Chryso- 
stom  (tom.  XXX.  in  ii.  ad  Cor.)  and  Prudentius 
(Hymnus  de  S.  Laurentio).  Sidonius  Apolli- 
naris  (Ep.  i.  5)  tells  a  friend  that  he  lost  the 
sense  of  his  debility  when  prostrate  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  Vatican  basilica  in  Rome.  Jn 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux,  horses  were 
cured  of  disease  by  being  marked  with  the  key  ^ 
of  the  door  of  a  ohapel  which  was  dedicated  to  * 
St.  Martin,  and  which  held  his  relics  (Greg. 
Turon.  de  Mir,  &  Mart.  iiL  33). 

(2)  Raising  the  dead. 

For  examples  of  this  wonder  aa  wrought  by 
means  of  relips,  see  Relics,  p.  1777.  To  these  we , 
mav  add  the  instance  of  a  man  who  was  raised  to 
life  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Genevieve  of  Paris  (Greg. 
Turon.  de  01.  Confess.  91). 

(3)  Deliverance,  protection,  succour. 

The  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  relics  to  secure, 
whether  for  the  individual  believer  or  the  whole 
population  of  a  city,  deliverance  from  or  protec- 
tion against  all  ills,  was  equally  prevalent,  and 
of  the  same  date  as  to  its  origin  with  the  belief 
in  their  curative  virtues. 

As  instances  of  this  belief,  we  may  note  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Rome  regarded  the  relics  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  as  safeguards  to  their  city. 
[Patron  Sahttb.]  In  the  same  light  the  people 
of  Nisibis  regarded  the  relics  of  their  bishop,  St. 
James,  attributing,  indeed,  to  the  removal  of 
them  by  Julian  the  loss  of  their  town  to  the 
Persians  (Fleury,  xv.  44). 

As  examples  of  actual  deliverance  fVom  danger 
arising  respectively  trom  hostile  assault,  infec- 
tious disease,  inundations,  and  storms,  we  may 
mention  the  following  instances.  When  a  band 
of  rebellions  monks  belonging  to  the  monastery 
of  St.  Sabas  in  Palestine  were  on  their  way  to 
attack  the  monastery,  they  were  seized  with 
blindness,  and  unable  to  reaeh  their  destination. 
This  deliverance  of  the  abbat  and  his  party  was 
attributed  to  the  presence  of  the  relics  of  St. 
Sabas  (Fleury,  xxxiii.  3).  In  the  time  of  Gregory 
of  Tours,  the  populations  of  several  districts  a€ 
Gaul  were  visited  with  a  plague  of  an  infectious 
character,  amongst  these,  the  province  of  Prima 
Germania.  The  town  of  Rheims,  however,  escaped, 
by  virtue  of  the  pall  or  covering  of  St.  Rerai- 
gius's  tomb,  which  was  carried  in  procession, 
witn  the  accompaniment  of  crosses  and  candles,, 
round  the  town  (Greg.  Turon.  de  01.  Confese.  79). 
Gregory  himself,  when  the  disease  had  reached 
Auvergne,  sought  and  obtained  protection 
agtiinst  it  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Julian  {de  Mir. 
Martyr,  ii.  45).  On  the  occasion  of  an  inunda- 
tion, caused  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Adige,  at 
Verona,  in  the  6th  century,  a  large  crowd 
assembled  in  the  church,  ana  before  the  tomb 
of  St.  Zeno,  bishop  of  Verona  {Martyr.  Eom. 
12  April.),  to  beseech  his  protection.  The  waten 
surged  up  round  the  edifice  to  the  height  of  the 
windows,  blocking  up  the  door,  but  did  not 
penetrate  into  the  church  or  endanger  the  lives 
of  the  supplicants  (Greg.  M.  Dial.  iii.  19>  By 
the  erection  of  a  shrine  with  the  usual  accom- 
paniment of  relics,  the  frequenters  of  a  festival 
held  yearly  in  the  Cevennes,  were  delivered  from 
storms  which  had  become  a  matter  of  certain 
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occurrence  on  the  occasion  (Greg.  TnroD.  d§  Gl. 
Conf.  2). 

ELesides  affording  deliyeranoe  from,  and  protec- 
tion agaiuat/illa,  relict  coald  confer  positive  bene- 
fits. Thus  at  Nurtiia  in  Umbria,  the  carrying  of 
the  robe  of  EutychinSy  formerly  abbat  of  a  neigh- 
bouring monastery,  round  the  fields,  in  seasons 
of  drought,  inrariably  produced  rain  (Qreg.  M. 
iHal.  iii.  15). 

This  belief  in  the  miraculous  virtues  of  relics 
led  to  the  practice  of  carrying  relics,  as  the  Jews 
of  old  their  ark,  into  battle.  Thus  the  Frankish 
'princes  required  their  army  chaplains  to  carry 
them  at  the  hend  of  their  forces  (Carlomanni, 
capit.  i.  ann.  742,  c  2 ;  Caroli  M.  capit.  viii.  ann. 
803);  Chilperic  had  them  carried  before  him 
when  he  entered  Paris  (Greg.  Turon.  vi.  27); 
and  an  Intern  king,  according  to  a  story  Gre- 
gory of  Tours  repeats,  went  so  far  as  to  insert 
the  thumb  of  St.  Sergius  in  his  own  right  arm, 
and  was  able,  as  a  reward  for  his  faith,  by 
raising  his  arm,  to  conquer  his  enemies  {Hiti. 
Til.  31).  And  apart  from  this  public  and  otBcial 
use  of  relics,  many  were  wont  to  carry  them 
about  their  person  for  their  own  individual  pro- 
tection against  dangers  in  general,  especially 
such  as  might  arise  in  travelling.  Gregory  of 
Tours  illustrated  the  practice  ud  the  benefit 
resulting  from  it  in  his  own  case.  When  he  was 
on  a  journey  from  Burgundy  to  Anvergne,  a 
thunderstorm  came  on.  Plucking  some  relics 
he  carried  from*  his  bosom  he  held  them  up  in 
the  direction  of  an  ominous-looking  cloud.  The 
cloud  parted  in  two,  and  no  harm  befell  the 
travellers  (de  GL  Martyr,  i.  84).  Upon  another 
occasion  he  extinguished  a  fire  by  producing  a 
eross,  which  contained  relics  of  the  Virgin,  the 
Apostles,  and  St.  Martin  (de  Oi.  Martyr,  i.  11). 
In  Gregorv  the  Great's  epistles  frequent  mention 
is  made  of  relics  being  sent  by  that  prelate  to 
various  iudividuaU,  amongst  these  to  Childebert^ 
Rechared,  and  Constantina,  the  wife  of  the  em- 
peror Maurice,  which  were  to  be  worn  round  the 
neck  a^  safeguards  against  physical  ills,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  spiritual  benefit  they  were  calcu- 
lated to  bestow,  e.g,  (1)  keys  of  St.  Peter,  toge- 
ther with  which,  as  a  rule,  was  included  a 
minute  portion  of  his  chains  {Ep.  i.  26,  30,  31, 
iii.  48,  vi.  6,  iz.  52, 122,  xii.  7) ;  (2)  chains  of  St. 
Paul,  ie.  particles  filed  off  from  (Ep.  iv.  3o); 
(8)  crosses,  containing  relics,  e.g.  (a)  particles  of 
St.  Peter's  chains  (Ep.  iii.  33),  (6)  wood  of  the 
cross,  and  hair  of  the  Baptist  (Ep.  \x.  122);  (4) 
the  gridiron,  t.^.  pieces  of,  on  which  St.  Lawrddca 
was  tortured  to  death  (Ep.  iiL  33).  With  this 
use  of  relics  as  safeguards  we  may  compare  the 
like  practice  of  wearing  a  portion  (lectio)  of  the 
gospels  suspended  round  the  neck  for  the  sake  of 
protection  (Jo.  Chrysost.  torn.  xix.  ad  Antioch.), 
and  of  placing  one  on  the  head  to  obtain  a  cure 
(Aug.  in  Johun.  c.  7). 

2.  Miracles  of  Power  wrought  by  Relics.  (1) 
In  attestation  of  the  righteousness  of  the  inno- 
cent, and  the  guilt  of  the  wrong-doer.  (2)  In 
punishment  of  those  who  treated  relics  with 
contempt,  and  appearing  in  either  case  in  the 
light  of  signs. 

(I)  Gregory  of  Tours  relates  the  two  following 
instances  :  A  priest  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
church  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  and  was  there 
put  into  chains,  was  proved  to  be  innocent  by 
the  fiict  that  his  chains  fell  off  him,  and  could 
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not  be  made  to  remain  on  him  when  replaead 
(de  Mir.  S.  Mart.  i.  23).  On  the  other  hand,  n 
priest  who  had  falsely  asserted  his  innocenct 
befoae  the  tomb  of  St.  Maximin  in  Treves  ftU 
down  dead  (de  OL  Qmf.  93).  For  a  similar  in- 
stance occurring  in  Bourges,  see  Greg.  Turon.  de 
OL  Martyr,  i.  34,  and  for  another  in  Milan, 
Fleury,  xzi.  54;  and  compare  pope  Gregory's 
words:  ^Ad  exstincta  namque  eorum  corpora 
.  .  .  perjuri  veniunt  et  daemonio  vexantur** 
{DiaJ.  iv.  6). 

(2)  The  power  of  relics  to  punish  those  who 
treated  them  with  contempt  is  thus  illnstnted. 
When  the  relics  of  St.  Baby  las,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
had  been  removed  at  the  emperor  Julian's  com- 
mand from  Daphne,  where  their  presence  was 
supposed  to  render  dumb  the  oracles  of  Apollo^ 
the  temple  of  Apollo  caught  fire,  and  no  traoea 
of  it  were  left,  a.d.  354  (Kuf  i.  35,  36 ;  Sozom. 
V.  18,  19;  Theoph.  pp.  76,  77).  During,  the 
troubles  with  which  the  6th  century  drew  to  its 
close  in  France,  a  basilica  which  stood  near 
Agen,  on  the  Garonne,  and  held  the  relics  of  tha 
martyr  Vincentius  (of  that  town),  was  set  on  fire. 
Of  those  who  had  done  the  deed,  some  were 
seized  with  madness,  some  were  scorched  with 
lightning,  some  inflicted  wounds  on  themselvaa, 
some  drowned  themselves  in  the  river,  and 
others  were  tormented  with  various  diseasas 
(Greg.  Turon.  vii.  35;  de  GL  Mirtyr,  I  105X 
We  read  of  similar  judgments  in  the  instanoa 
of  a  count,  who  threatened  to  fire  St.  Martin*a 
basilica  (de  Mir.  S.  Mart.  ii.  27) ;  a  councillor 
who  had  suggested  the  partial  demolition  of  a 
church  (de  GL  Martyr,  i.  9'i) ;  a  man  who  ae|p- 
lected  to  deliver  relics  when  warned  in  dreama 
to  do  so  (i.  42) ;  a  queen  who  stole  some  (Eddina, 
33-38 ;  Robertson,  Ch.  Hist.  ii.  67);  a  Lombard 
who  was  about  to  make  an  incision  in  a  key  of 
St.  Peter's  (Greg.  M.  Ep.  vii.  26);  a  band  of 
Lombards  who  attempted  to  drag  some  monb 
away  from  a  tomb  (Diai.  i.  4). 

Other  miracles  of  this  class  may  be  regaidad 
in  the  light  of  wonders,  such,  for  instance,  aa 
indicate  the  poasesaion  on  the  part  of  relics  of  a 
power  (1)  to  postpone,  with  reference  to  them* 
selves,  the  process  of  decay.  Thus  Hilarion'a 
body  ten  months  after  death  was  wholly  frca 
from  corruption  and  gave  forth  a  8we<it  fra- 
grance (Jer.  t.  ii. ;  Newman,  on  Mir.  p.  xxxii.). 
When  the  body  of  Amandus,  bishop  of  Maeetricfaty 
A.D.  679,  was  translated,  forty  years  after  ite 
burial,  it  was  found  to  have  so  little  perished  ia 
the  interim  that  blood  flowed  from  the  gnma 
when  some  teeth  were  extracted,  while  iba 
beard  and  nails  had  actually  grown  (Acta  8& 
Beiuaaec.  ii.).  See  also  in  reference  to  St. 
£uphemia,  Evagr.  ii.  3 ;  Fleury,  xxviii.  1.  (2)  To 
increase  in  bulk,  e.g. :  Some  dust  taken  tntn  St. 
Martin's  tomb  at  Tours  so  increased  in  quaatity 
as  to  fill,  and  even  force  its  way  through  the 
lid  of,  the  box  in  which  it  had  been  placed 
(Greg.  Turon.  viii.  15).  (3)  To  exercise  a  will 
and  purpose.  When  the  corpse  of  St.  Tbeu-> 
derius  was  borne  out  to  burial,  it  could  ba 
moved  in  no  other  direction  than  that  of  the 
saint's  monastery  (Ado  Viennensis  in  Migne^ 
Patrol.  Lot  cxxiii.  448).  (4)  To  vindicate  their 
sanctity.  Gregory  the  Great  allndes  to  a  storj 
current  about  his  predecessor  St.  Leo,  who,  to 
convince  some  who  were  sceptical  on  the  subject 
of  such  relics,  tore  a  ^  braiMieum  "  with  a 
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of  pincers.      From  the  rent  thus  made  blood  [ 
flowed  (Ep,  iv.  30).      Ail   that     is   here  said 
of  other  relics  maj  be  said  of  relics  of  the  Holy 
Cross. 

III.  Wonders  wrought  by  the  Evohariat, 

Partly  from  the  solemnity  of  the  rite,  and 
partly  from  its  intimate  connexion  as  a  mark  of 
church  membership  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  the  miracles  which  were  wrought 
Jsj  the  Eucharist  ap{iear  in  the  light  of  signs  and 
of  punitive  miracles  rather  than,  or  at  least  as 
often  as,  in  the  light  of  works  of  mercy,  whereas 
fai  the  case  of  those  wrought  by  saintly  agency 
or  the  means  we  have  hitherto  noticed,  miracles  of 
beneficence  preponderate  over  those  of  an  opposite 
description.  Especially,  too,  must  we  note  that 
the  miracles  the  £ucharist  wrought,  it  wrought 
Dot  only  as  a  sacrament,  but  as  that  of  the 
Catholic  faith  in  contradistinction  to  the  rite 
and  in  condemnation  of  the  doctrines,  of  an 
heretical  creed. 

1.  Miracles  of   beneficence.      (1)    Exorcism, 
healing ;  (2)  Deliyerance,  protection,  succour. 

(1)  A  girl  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit  upon 
receiying  the  Eucharist  from  St.  Austregisile  of 
Bourges,  ▲.D.  624,  at  once  ceased  to  shout  and 
rare  {Ada  8S.  Ben.  saec  ii.) ;  and  a  singer  in  a 
church  choir  upon  receiving  it  from  Sulpicius, 
bishop  of  the  same  see,  A.D.  644,  revived  when 
axhausted  and  in  a  prostrate  condition  from  a 
conflict  with  demons  {ibid»).  The  slares  and 
Cattle  of  a  tribune  at  Hippo  were  freed  from 
sufferings  inflicted  by  demons  upon  their 
owner's  partaking  of  the  Eucharist  (Aug.  de 
Civ.  Deij  xxii.  8,  §  6).  (2)  By  means  of  the 
Eucharist  a  child  was  preserved  from  perishing 
by  fire.  At  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
tniracle— the  reign  of  Justinian— it  was  ens- 
tomary  to  distribute  amongst  the  young  children 
of  Christian  parents  such  fragments  of  the 
Eucharistic  bread  as  remained  after  communion. 
[EuLOGiAE.]  By  accident  a  Jewish  child, 
mingling  with  his  Christian  companions,  re- 
oeired  and  ate  one  of  these  fragments.  The 
father  of  the  boy — a  glass-blower  by  trade — 
WAS  so  enraged  that  he  shut  his  son  into  his 
furnace  in  order  not  only  to  kill  him  but  to 
destroy  all  traces  of  him.  The  child,  however, 
was  saved,  and  the  miracle  had  its  ethical 
result  in  the  conversion  of  the  mother,  who  was 
baptized  together  with  her  child  (Migne,  Diet, 
dee  Proph.  et  dee  Mirac.  t.  i.  p.  641).  The 
Virtues  of  the  Eucharist,  as  a  means  of  succour, 
extended  even  to  the  dead.  A  young  monk  in 
St.  Benedict's  monastery,  who  had  gone  on  a 
visit  to  his  parents  without  obtaining  the 
customary  blessing  from  the  saint  before  quit- 
ting the  monastery,  died  on  the  day  of  his 
return.  After  burial  his  body  was  found  to 
baTe  been  displaced  and,  when  reburied,  again 
displaced.  St.  Benedict  then  ordered  it  to 
be  buried  with  the  Host  laid  upon  it,  after 
which  the  corpse  reposed  in  peace  (Qreg.  M. 
Diai.  ii.  24). 

2.  Miracles  of  power  wrought  (I)  Id  condem- 
nation of  immorality  ;  (2)  of  heresy. 

(1)  Gregory  of  Tours  relates  that  as  a  deacon 
— «  man  of  unholy  life — was  one  day  carrying 
the  Eucharist  into  a  church,  the  bread  flew  out 
of  his  hands  and  placed  itself  on  the  altar  {De 
Glorid  Martyr,  i.   86).      In    the   time  of  St. 
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Liudger,  bishop  of  Munster  in  Westphalia,  A.I>. 
809,  a  woman,  living  in  illicit  connexion  with  a 
priest,  sent  a  jar  of  honey  to  a  church,  where  it 
was  placed  behind  the  altar.  As  soon  as  the 
bishop,  who  was  officiating  on  the  occasion^ 
began  the  mass,  the  jar  broke  {Acta  SS.  Ben, 
saec  iv.  pt.  1).  (2)  Certain  members  of  th« 
Donatist  sect,  in  token  of  their  contempt  for  the 
Catholics,  once  ordered  the  Eucharistic  bread  to 
be  given  \fi  their  dogs.  Upon  eating  it  the  dogs 
went  mad  and  bit  their  masters  (Optatua 
Milev.  de  Schism.  Donatist.  bk.  vi.).  A  woman 
receiving  some  of  the  Eucharistic  bread  of  th« 
Macedonians,  to  her  alarm  found  that  it  had 
turned  into  stone  (Sozomen,  viii.  5 ;  Theoph.  120). 

As  a  wonder  or  prodigy  wrought  by  the 
Eucharist  we  may  note  that  according  to  Greg, 
of  Tours  {ffist.  vi.  21),  the  Host  on  one  occasion 
shed  blood  when  broken. 

The  consecrated  bread  set  aside  and  reserved 
[Resebvation]  was  credited  with  similar  if  not 
equal  powers  of  working  miracles  with  that 
partaken  of  in  communion.  As  constituting  a 
means  of  grace,  it  was  sinful  to  treat  it  from 
whatever  motives  with  indifference,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  incident.  A  bishop 
named  Marsius  upon  receiving  the  Eucharist 
from  the  hands  of  Melanius,  bishop  of  Rennes, 
A.D.  580,  let  his  portion  fall  into  the  folds  of  his 
robe,  deeming  it  a  mark  of  superior  sanctity  not 
to  break  his  fast.  The  bread  tumeii  into  ik 
snake,  which  wreathed  itself  tightly  round  th« 
bishop's  waist  and  could  not  bo  got  rid  of  till 
Melanius  had  spent  a  night  in  supplication  on 
the  sufferer's  behalf,  when  it  reverted  to  i(« 
original  condition,  in  which  form  Marsius  thank* 
fully  ate  it  {Acta  88.  ad  d.  6  Jan.). 

Miracles  were  also  wrought  by  holy  baptism. 
St.  Augustine  {de  dv.  Dei,  xxii.  8,  §  4)  mentions 
the  miraculous  effect  of  baptism  upon  a  surgeon 
afflicted  with  gout.  St.  Augustine  further 
relates  that  an  actor  was  cured  of  paralysis  by 
this  rite  (§  5).  Theophanes  records  a  similar 
cure  in  the  instance  of  a  Jew  {Chronograph.  127)4 
Sight  was  bestowed  upon  Othilia,  afterwards  an 
abbess  in  Alsace,  on  her  bantism  {Martyr.  Bom, 
13  Dec).  As  a  miracle  or  power,  Theophanet 
relates  that  when  I>euterius,  an  Arian  bishopi 
A.D.  502,  was  about  to  baptize  a  catechumen 
after  the  Ariun  formula,  **  in  the  name  of  the 
Father  in  the  Son,"  the  water  in  the  piscina 
suddenly  dried  up  {Chronograph.  234). 

IV .  Wonders  wrought  by  Pictures  and  Tmage$4 

(a)  Pictures  and  images  of  our  Lord  and  the 
saints. 

In  the  controversy  which  was  raised  in  the 
first  half  of  the  8th  century  respecting  pictures, 
one  argument  put  forward  in  favour  of  their  use 
was  the  fact  that  they  possessed  miraculous 
virtues.  Heaven,  it  was  urged,  had  wrought 
many  miracles  by  means  of  pictures.  Cures  had 
been  effected,  charms  broken,  visions  had  been 
accorded.  To  this  purport  pleads  Germanus, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  a  letter  addressed, 
A.D.  726,  to  Thomas,  bishop  of  Claudiopolis 
{Acta  Condi.  Nfcaen.  ii.  Actio  iv.  in  Mansi,  xiii.). 
Such  miracles,  however,  were  confined  to  r<>pre* 
sentations  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  the  saints. 

1.  Miracles  of  beneticenoe.  (1)  Healing ; 
(2)  Protwtlon,  succour. 

(1)  A  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary  at  Soiopolie 
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in  PUi<Ua  wiia  wont  to  shed,  at  the  point  where 
the  haud  of  the  \'irgin  was  represented,  a  sweet* 
smelliDs;  ointment.  To  this  picture  Germanus 
especially  alludes  as  one  whose  niirMculoas 
Tirtues  were  attested  by  numerous  witnesses 
(Mnnsif  xiii. ;  Fleury,  xlii.  2).  For  the  statue 
at  Oaesarea  Philippic  see  Jesus  Christ,  Repre- 
sentation OF,  p.  877.  An  image  of  our  Lord 
on  the  croiiH  which  stood  near  the  great  gate 
of  the  Imperial  palace  at  Constantinople  was 
supposed  to  possess  miraculous  virtues,  and  in 
fact  was  believed  to  hare  wrought  a  cure  of 
hemorrhage  similar  to  that  mentioned  in  the 
Gospels.  To  the  adoration  paid  to  it  on  this 
score  it  owed  indeed  its  destruction  by  the 
emperor  Leo  III.  (Maimbourg,  Hiticnrede  VHir^zie 
de$  Icottockutcs ;  Fleury,  xlii.  3).  John  Damas- 
cene, after  praying  before  an  image  of  the  Virgin, 
had  his  right  hand,  which  had  been  cut  off^ 
miraculously  restored  (Robertson,  Ch.  HUt,  ii. 
84,  85). 

(2)  The  Tictories  which  Heraclins  won  oyer 
the  Persians  were  attributed  to  the  fact  of  his 
carrying  at  the  head  of  his  legions  images  of  our 
Lord  and  the  Virgin  Mary  (Maimbourg.  u.  s. ;  cf. 
Fleury,  xxxvii.  3);  and  the  repulse  of  a  Saracen 
army  from  the  walls  of  Nicaea,  a.d.  718,  to  the 
possession  by  that  city  of  images  of  the  saints 
(Theoph.  624,  625).  For  the  destruction  of  the 
war  machines  of  the  Persians  at  the  siege  of 
Edessa,  a.d.  621,  by  means  of  a  portrait  of 
Christ ;  see  Images. 

2.  Miracles  of  power. 

A  Jew  stole  a  picture  of  our  Lord  from  a 
church,  and  in  token  of  his  contempt  for  and 
hatred  of  the  Person  it  represented,  trans- 
fixed it  with  a  dart.  Forthwith  blood  began  to 
flow  from  the  picture,  and  in  such  quantity  as 
to  cover  the  Jew  from  head  to  foot.  Whereupon 
he  resolved  to  burn  it,  but  the  blood  it  had  shed 
enabled  its  rightful  owners  to  trace  and  bring 
condign  punishment  upon  the  thief  (Sigeberti 
Gemblac.  Chronicony  A.D.  560  in  Migne,  Patrol, 
Lai,  clx.  105). 

(6)  Images  of  the  cross. 

As  the  portrait  of  a  saint  became  endowed 
with  miraculous  powers  by  reason  of  the  holiness 
of  the  individual  therain  portrayed,  so  repre- 
sentations of  the  cross  obtained  as  such  some 
measure  at  least  of  the  virtues  which  attached 
to  the  true  cross  itself.  Miracles  of  bene- 
ficence, healing,  protection,  succonr,  are  attri- 
buted to  such  ordinary  crosses,  exactly  similar 
to  those  attributed  to  the  true  cross  itself.  See 
Gretser,  de  Crucey  and  his  ffortua  Crtids. 

y.  Wondera  wrought  by  Celestial  Visitante, 

I.  Miracles  of  beneficence.  (1)  Healing; 
(2)  Deliverance,  protection,  succour. 

(1)  St.  Cuthbert,  bishop  of  Lindisfame,  A.D. 
687^  was  cured  of  weakness  in  his  knee  by  an 
angel  who  appeared  to  him  on  horseback  {Acta 
SS,  B<n.  saec.  ii.) ;  and  a  nun  in  a  convent  at 
Pauvilly,  in  Normandy,  of  an  ulcer  in  her  throat 
ader  the  hand  of  some  invisible  personage  had 
been  placed  in  support  of  her  head,  and  a  vision 
had  been  subsequently  acconled  to  her  of  one 
clothed  in  the  white  robes  of  a  virgin  ( Vita  8, 
Awtrebertaey  Acta  S8,  Ben.  saec.  iii.  pt.  1). 
In  short  we  may  say  that  whaterer  wondera 
were  attributed  to  living  saints  were  also  attri- 
buted to  celestial  visitants. 


As  wonders  wrought  by  celestinl  visitants  wt 
may  chus  (a;  the  presentation  by  them  of  gifts, 
e.g.  of  a  magnificent  vestment  which  the  Virgin 
Mary  presented  to  Ildefonsus,  bishop  of  Toledo, 
to  be  worn  on  her  festivals,  in  reward  for  his 
defence  of  the  doctrine  of  her  perpetual  virginity 
(Baron,  ad  ann.  657.  53,  56  ;  Robertson,  ii.  58) ; 
(h)  directions  given  by  angels  in  visions  or 
dreams  respecting  the  building  of  churches  or 
monasteries  in  all  instances  in  which  the 
miraculous  was  not  confined  to  the  apparition 
itself.  Thus  when  the  archangel  Michael  had 
thrice  ap{ieared,  A.D.  709,  to  a  bishop  named 
Autbertus,  bidding  him  found  a  church  to  his 
honour  un  the  mount  now  known  as  St.  Michael's 
mount,  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  the  bi&bop 
found  a  confirmation  of  the  superhuman  nature 
of  the  behest  in  the  fulfilment  of  an  appointed 
sign,  and  further  instruction  as  to  the  exact 
dimensions  of  the  church  in  its  lines  being  left 
untouched  by  the  dew  which  covered  the  top  of 
the  mount  (Appar.  S.  Michaelis,  Acta  SS.  Beiu 
saec.  iii.  pt.  1). 

VL   Wondert  wrowfht  apart  from  Hwman  or 
Anglic  Agency  or  the  abane^named  Means. 

Wonders  of  this   kind,  consisting  as  they  do 
largely  of  instances  of  providential  interference, 
whether  merciful  or  ])unitive,  rank  in  a  different 
class  from  those  wrought  by  saints  or  their  relio, 
or  by  sacraments  in  contradiction  to  the  laws  of 
nature.     Those,  too,  which  are  best  attested  are 
perhaps  the  least  marvellous,  although  in  dif- 
ferent degrees — those  which  are  most  miraculous 
rest  on  manifestly  insufficient  testimony.     Such 
phenomena  as  the  fall  of  a  shower,  the  death  of 
an   heresiarch,  the  interruption  of  a  work  by 
storm  and  volcanic  disturbance,  the  apparition 
of  a  cross  in  the  sky,  may  now  be  viewed,  some 
as  special  providences,  others  as  extraordinary 
coincidences ;  but  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence 
they  were  one  and  all  unquestionably  regarded 
as  interpositions  of  Providence,  intended  to  supply 
the  needs  or  to  confound  the  enemies  of  the 
faithful ;  and  as  such  it  is  probable  that  they 
were   deemed  no  less  miraculous  than   many 
wonders  wrought  by  living  saints  or  by  their 
relics  after  them;   while  many  possessed  t^e 
advantage  of  being  widely  known,  whereas  tJ» 
knowledge  of  the  others  was  oAen  confined  to 
the  nan*ow  sphere  in   which   they   had    bees 
wrought.    With  regard  to  such  wonders  as  were 
rather  of  the  nature  of  marvels  or  prodigies,  it 
was  different ;  of  these  some  were  in  a  measnrr 
signs,  denoting  as  they  did  the  piety  of  a  saint 
when  living,  or  the  holiness  of  his  memory  when 
dead;  many,  however,  were  devoid  of  all  ethics! 
features,  and  provocative  only  of  wonder,  while 
few  were  well  attested,  resting  as  they  often  did 
on  the  authority  of  monkish  traditions,  or  the 
testimony  of  solitary  witnesses, 

(a)  Miraculous  occurrences. 

1.  Miracles  of  bene6<%nce.  (1)  Healing;  ^) 
Deliverance,  protection,  succonr. 

(1)  A  body  of  Catholics  living  at  Typasa  is 
Mauritania,  A.i>.  484,  for  the  crime  of  holding 
assemblies  and  reftising  to  communicate  with  an 
heretical  bishop,  had  their  right  hands  ampia* 
tated  and  their  tongues  cut  out  by  the  roota  by 
order  of  Uunneric,  the  Arian  king  of  the  Vandals. 
The  miracle  lay  in  the  fact  that  on  the  third  day 
they  were  able  to  apeak  as  before.    Three  sX 
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least  of  the  Aarraton  of  this  miraole,  tic.  Aeaeaa  | 
of  Gaza,  a  rhetorician  and  philosopher  (in  Thech 
phrasto\  the  emperor  Justinian  (Cod.  Justin,  i. 
tit.  30),  and  count  Maroeilinus,  his  former  chan- 
cellor (CJhronic,  MarctUin^  were  witnesses  both 
of  the  mutilation  inflicted,  and  the  capacity  to 
articulate  in  the  case  of  some  of  these  martyrs 
who  were  liTing  in  their  time.  MArcellinns 
adds  that  one  of  the  confessors  having  been  bom 
dumb,  spoke  for  the  first  time  after  the  excision 
of  his  tongue.  Pro<;opius  (de  BelL  Vandal,  i.  7) 
states  that  two— Gregory  I.  (Dial.  iii.  3-2)  that 
one— ^ont  of  their  number  lost  their  supernatural 
power  of  speech  through  having  lapsed  into  evil 
living.  No  contemporary  «Bthority  gives  the 
number  of  the  confessars ;  in  an  old  menology  it 
was  filed  at  sixty  (Victor  Vitensis  in  Migne, 
Patrol.  Lat  Iviii.  245  \  Cbbbon,  zzxvii. ;  New- 
man, on  Mir.  cc-ceziii.).  Other  examples  of 
the  preservation  of  speech  after  tmitilation 
occur  in  the  instances  of  Aigulphiw  of  Lerina, 
A^TK  675,  and  his  companions  (Acta  88.  Ben. 
saec  ii.),  and  Leger  bishop  of  Autiin,  A.D.  678 
(ibid.) ;  while  of  miraculovs  healing  of  another 
kind,  we  find  an  example  in  the  instance  of  a 
band  of  five  Catholic  slaves  in  Africa  who,  after 
having  been  beaten,  not  once,  but  on  several  occa- 
sions, almost  to  death,  had  their  wounds  invari- 
ably cured  by  the  morrow  (Fleury,  zzviU.  58).^| 

(2)  As  an  example  of  protection  and  succour 
accorded  to  large  bodies  of  men,  we  may  take  the 
mkiacle  of  the  so-called  thundering  legion.  When 
the  emperor  Marcus  Aarelius  was  wa^ng  war 
against  the  Qnadri,  his  troops  on  one  occasion 
suffered  greatly  owing  to  the  heat  and  from 
thirst.  Amongst  his  soldiers  were  many  Chris- 
tians. Those  who  belonged  to  the  MeHtene 
legion  fell  on  their  knees  in  prayer;  a  shower  of 
nrifi  fell,  refreshing  and  invigorating  the  Roman 
army,  but  terrifying  and  dispersing  the  enemy, 
to  whom  It  had  proved  a  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning.  Such  in  the  main  is  the  account. with 
-vrhieh  Eusebius  (Hist.  v.  5)  prefaoes  the  original 
statement  of  Claadius  Apollinaris  bishop  of 
Hierapolis,  in  an  apology  addressed  to  Marcus 
Aorelius,  A.D.  176,  although  no  longer  extant, 
and  the  few  words  in  which  TertuUisn  (Jipci.  5, 
tid  Scap.  4)  alludes  to  the  eveist.  Dion  Cassius 
(^Jfist.  Ixxu),  omitting  all  rerferanoe  to  the  prayers 
of  the  Christians^  speaks  of  the  occurrence  as  "  a 
-wonderful  and  providential  preservation,"  which 
he  attributes  to  magic,  as  Julids  Capitolinus  (m 
Mare,  Aurel.)  to  the  emperor's  prayws.  The 
erant  itself  is  represented,  with  pagan  features 
in  the  mode  of  rendering,  on  a  bas-relief  of  the 
Antoaine  column  in  Rome.  Maaifefltly»  however, 
it  is  erroneoua  to  derwe  tike  title  '*  thundering 
legion"  from  this  oecorrence,  as  it  already 
exiaied  and  was  as  old  as  the  time  of  Angastus. 
Bu'onias's  ezphuiation(idiMi.  176, 20)  is  that  the 
Cbristian  sol&rs  were  in  all  parts  of  the  army, 
sixkd  after  this  were  Incorporated  into  the  existing 
timadering  legion  (Newmai,  ofi  Mir,  cxiii.- 
cxJsiL ;  Migoe,  Diet,  det  Mir.t.  i.  p.  75d> 

Aj  ezamples  of  protection  aflforded  to  indiiri- 
^ -    ■       '-      

i»  ThMs -caseiB  cV  reecPteWd  speedi  afternratilatlbn  of 
flK^  tongae  have  teen  tnveMgated  in  a  spedal  trestfse 
b^  iiiB  UoB.  E.  Twialeton,  wbo  1mm  qaoted  seveial  oases 
fn  wodcm  times,  anlheolkaMl  bgr  welMcaowa  suTgeoos, 
In  whioh  penoDs  thas  matiialia  faafe  bsnabls  to  speak. 
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duals  we  may  note  the  intance  6t  TheoUmus^ 
bishop  of  Tomi,  a.x>.  400,  who  became  invisible  to 
his  pursuers  (Fleury,  zzi.  .5) ;  St.  Martin  of  Tmurs, 
the  arm  of  whose  aasailstnt  fell  powerless  (^Ip. 
Se^.  Vtto,  13);  Armogastus,  a  young  Catholic 
in  Theodoric's  service,  whoM  limbs  were  freed 
from  their  bonds  on  his  signing  the  cross  and 
invoking  Christ  (Fleury,  zxviii.  59).  Of  pro- 
tection against  the  fatal  effects  of  poison  we  find 
an  example  in  the  instance  of  Sabinus,  bishop  of 
Oamisium,  a.d.  593  (Greg.  M.  DiaL  Hi.  5),  also 
elf  Samson,  bishop  of  Dol,  A.D.  565  drc  (Acta 
S8.  Ben.  saec.  i.) ;  and  of  miraculous  succour, 
under  circumstances  of  difficulty  or  absolute 
want,  in  the  instances  of  Clovis  who,  when 
marching  against  the  Visigoths,  was  after  prayer 
guided  to  the  right  place  for  crosshig  the  Vienne 
by  a  stag  which  began  to  ford  it  (Greg.  Turon. 
ii.  37),  and  of  St.  Colnmban  end  his  companions, 
who  were  fed  by  ravens  in  a  time  of  famine 
(Acta  88.  Ben.  saec  ii.).  Comp.  also  the  in- 
stance of  a  prior  in  Life  of  Austregisile  (ibid.). 

2.  Miracles   of   power.     (1)  Punitive;    (2) 
Marvels. 

(1)  Of  this    class  was    the   fiery    eruptioB 
on  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 
Jhe  emperor  Julian  had  given  ^rders  for  the 
rebnilding  of  the  Temple,  having  entrusted  the 
I  superintendence  of  the  work  to  his  lieutenant 
Alypina,  and  himself  issued  invitations  to  the 
Jews  of  all  countries  to  assemble  at  Jerusalem 
and  aid  him  in  accomplishing  his  purpose.     Of 
the  marvellous  manner  inwhii^  the  work  was 
interrupted  and  the  imperial  desiyis  thwarted,, 
we  learn  the  particvlars,  Mme  from  one  writer,, 
some  from  another.    A  whiriwind  arose,  scat— 
tering  heaps  of  lime  and  sand  in  ev<ery  direction  ;: 
a  «tonn  of  thunder  and  lightning  nil,  meltfatg: 
in  its  violence  the  implements  of  the  workmen ;: 
an  earthquaice  followed,  casting  up  the  fonnda- 
tion  of  the  old  Temple,  filling  in  the  new  eicava— 
tions  and  causing  the  fiiU  of  buildings,  espeeiallyi- 
the  public  porticoes  beneath  which  the  terrified 
mnitttade  had  sought  shelter.     When  the  work- 
men resumed  their  laiMMors  bidls  of  fire  burst  out- 
beneath  their  feet,  not  once  only,  but  aa  often  as^ 
they  attempted  to  eontinne  the  undertaking*. 
The  fiery  mass  traversed  the  streets,  repelling, 
from  the  doors  of  a  church,  even  with  loss  of 
life  or  limb,  those  who  had  fied  to  it  for  safety^ 
This  miracle  has  the  support  of  contemporary 
writers.    Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  v.  4),  and 
Ammianus  Marcellinas  (IfiM,  zzlii.  1);  and  of 
later  historians  Rufinus  (Mist.  i.  37),  Socrates 
(aii.  20X  Sozomen  (v.  *22X  Theodoret  (Hist.  BcoL 
iU.  20).    See   Warburton's  JvHan;    Gibbon,  c. 
zaiii.;  Newman,  on  Mir.  dzzv. ;    Migne,  Did. 
des  Mir.  t.  ii.  p.  1 1 15.    WHfa  regard  to  the  death 
of  Arius,  the  event  was  regarded  by  the  Catholic 
patty  in  general  as  a  direct  interposition  of  Pro- 
vidence in  their  favour,  and  in  answer  to  the 
prayers  of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  and  hii 
clergy,  and  by  AthuMsius  himselC  as  a  sufficient 
rcffutation  of  the  Arisn  heresy  (AtHaaas.  Ded; 
S^piat.  ad  Monachosy  3  Op.  v.  L  844;  Milman, 
Hisi.  of  ChriBtkmHy,  bk.  ill.  ir.).    Amongst 
miracles  of  this  class  those  of^  an  anti-Arian 
complezion  are  indeed  eonspttuons.     We  may 
Instance  the  story  of  an  Ariaii  Ushop  who  was 
struck  blind  when  about  to  forus  bis  way  into  a> 
Catholic  church  (Greg.  M.  Dial.  iii.  29) ;  of  a 
man  who,  whan  eounterfsHiaBt  bllndhess  at  |he 
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intiigation  of  an  Arian  bisliop  wbo  wished  to  |  — "  qtii  tmirenalis  ecdefjae  a  Deo  patronos  ct 


display  his  pretended  powers  of  healing,  became 
actually  blind  (Qreg.  Turon.  ii.  3);  and  pope 
Gr^bry*s  account  of  the  prodigies  which  at- 
tended the  re-con^ecration  for  purposes  of  ortho- 
dox worship  of  an  Arian  charch  at  Rome  (Dial. 
iii.  30).  For  further  examples  of  Dirine  judg- 
ments— for  as  such  they  were  regarded  at  the 
time  (Socr.  vi,  19 ;  Sosom.  riii.  27) — we  may 
refer  to  the  various  accidents,  unwonted  illnesses 
and  sudden  deaths  which  toolc  place  at  Constan- 
tinople, A.D.  4<H,  after  the  persecution  which 
was  raised  against  St.  Chrysostom  (Fleury,  xxi. 
48).  That  Dirine  Tisitations  were  not  confined 
to  this  side  of  the  grave,  see  Greg.  M.  DiaL  iv. 
61,  53,  54. 

(2)  Amongst  marvels  which  were  not  specially 
connected  with  saints  were  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  development  of  the  angelic  song, 
the  Greek  Trmaqiok  in  the  reign  of  Theodo- 
sius  II.  A  child  at  Constantinople  was  caught 
up  into  the  air,  and  on  his  return  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  reported  that  he  had  heard  the 
heavenly  host  singing,  iyios  6  Ot^f,  tLyios  Iffx^ 
fhst  &yt0s  Mipttros  (Mansi,  t.  vii.  p.  1041);  the 
fall,  at  Alexandria,  of  statues  fromtneir  pedestals, 
proclaiming  the  death  of  the  emperor  Maurice 
and   his  sons  (Theoph.  450);  the  filling  of  a 


protector  est  institutus  " — ^were  numeroni  botb 
in  the  East  and  the  West,  e,g.  near  Byzantinin, 
near  Colosse,  on  Monte  Gargano,  a.d.  5O0  circ, 
in  Normandy  (see  above),  a^d.  709  {Mitrtyr.  Bom. 
8  Mail).  An  angel  appeared  to  St.  Theuderios 
directing  him  whez«  to  erect  his  monastery 
(Ado  Vienn.  in  Migne,  Patr.  Jjai,  cxxiiL  447); 
two  angels  to  Furseiua,  A.D.  650,  admonishing 
him  as  abbat  of  a  monftitezy  that  monks  should 
pay  less  attention  to  the  mortification  of  the 
body,  and  more  to  the  cultivation  of  a  humble, 
contented,  and  charitable  disposition  (Fleury, 
xxxviii.  28). 

(2)  As  examples,  we  may  take  first  the  appear- 
ances of  the  evil  one  to  St.  Anthony  in  the  guise 
of  a  woman,  then  of  a  black  child ;  as  a  monk 
with  loaves  in  his  handa,  when  the  saint  was 
fasting ;  as  a  spirit  calling  himself  the  power  of 
God,. and  lastly  avowing  himself  to  be  Satsn; 
and  secondly,  the  appearance  of  demons  to  the 
same  saint  in  the  form  of  wild  beasts  and 
serpents  uttering  horrible  cries  (Newman,  m 
Mir.  xxix. ;  Fleuiy,  viii.  7). 

(3)  First  of  scriptural  saints.  St.  Stephen 
appeared,  A.D.  420,  to  Pulcheria,  sister  of 
Theodosius  II.,  informing  her  of  the  safe  arriral 
of  his  relics  (i>.  his  right  hand)  from  Jerusalem 


."piscina   with    water    through    some    unknown  ( dfTheoph.  133,  134) ;   St.  Barnabas,  A.D.  484,  to 

agency  (Greg.  Turon.  (fe  0/.  Jfortyr.  i.  24)  and ^^"^' «^'-i^  -     -<•   ^  __.-.,.     .      ^ 

the  mysterious  strewing  of  the  pavement  before 

•  a  saint's  tomb  with  roses  (Jh  Mir.  Mart.  ii.  46). 

(6)  Miraculous  appearances. 

**  They  bax e  visions,"  writes  Irenaeos  {Contra 

.'ffaer.  ii.  3^   ''when  enumerating    the  gifts 


;  possessed  by  Christ's  true  disciples  in  his  day. 
To  quote  tno  words  of  a  historian  who  does  not 
err  on  the  side  of  credulity,  ^  it  is  impossible  to 
overlook  the  clear  traces  of  visions  and  inspira- 
tion which  may  be  found  in  the  early  fathers  '* 
(Gibbon,  c  xv.).  As  the  exercise  of  powers  of 
healing    and  exorcism    constituted    the    chief 

-  mode  in  which  the  early  Christians  exhibited  in 
an  active  form  the  miraculous  gifts  which  had 
been  imparted  to  them  for  the  good  of  others,  so 

•  were  visions  no  less  the  channel  by  means  of 
which  tbey  became  passive  recipients  of  super- 
natural communications  vouchsafed  to  ^hem  for 

'their  own  edification  and  guidance.  Thus  the 
purport  of  visions  was  sometimes  to  allay  the 
fears,  to  solve  the  doubts,  to  direct  the  steps  of 

^  those  who  were  in  trouble  or  difficulty,  some- 

-  times  to  admonish  the  guilty,  and  sometimes  to 
forewarn  of  approaching  calamities.  Nor  were 
they  restriQted  to  those  who  are  supposed  to  be 
the  fitting  i-ecipients  of  communications  of  this 
sort — the  hermit  in  his  cave,  or  the  monk  in  his 
cell — ^having  been  vouchsafed  to  men  in  general, 
to  the  young  and  old,  to  the  lowly  as  well  as  to 
the  great.  During  the  first  ages  they  constituted 
an  important  means  towards  the  conversion  of 

'  thb  pHgan  from  his  heathenism,  the  heretic  from 
his  schism.  Tertullian  writes:  "Major  paene 
vis  hominum  e  visionibus  Deum  discunt'*  (De 
.Anhnoy  47),  and  Origen,  **  Many  have  come  to 
Christianity  through  the  medium  of  lisions 
which  occurred  to  them  while  awake  or  in 
dreams  "  (Contra  CeU.  i.  46). 
I.   Apparitions   of    Beings.      (1)  Angels;    (2) 

iMcmons ;  (3)  Departed  Spirits ;  (4)  Living 

Saints. 
^1)  The  appearances  of  the  archangel  Micbael 


Anthimus,  bishop  of  Constantia,  in  Cy])nis» 
revealing  to  him  the  resting-place  of  his  body, 
near  SaUmis,  in  that  island  (Fleury,  xxx.  19). 
Secondly,  of  bishops  and  abbats.  St.  Ambrose 
on  the  night,  being  £aater  Eve,  on  which  he  was 
laid  out  for  burial  appeared  to  the  newly-bsptiied 
infants,  varying  the  manner  of  his  appearance, 
but  to  the  parents  of  the  children  remaininf 
invisible,  even  when  pointed  out.  Again,  on  the 
day  of  his  death  he  appeared  to  saints  in  the 
Kaat,  praying  with  them  and  laying  his  hands 
npon  them,  while  in  Florence  he  was  frequentlj 
seen  after  his  death,  praying  before  the  altar  of 
a  church  he  had  built  in  that  city  (Paul.  ^'^ 
48,  49,  50;  Fleury,  xx.  21).  St.  Benedict 
appeared  after  death  to  an  abbat  and  prior  of  his 
order  at  Terradna  instructing  them  as  to  the 
plan  of  a  monastery  they  were  about  to  build 
(Greg.  M.  Dial.  ii.  22). 

(4)  As  an  example  of  the  a)>pearaBee  of  s 
living  saint  we  read  that  a  child  who  had  fsUea 
into  a  well  was  found  sitting  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  that  his  account  was  that  St. 
Julian  Sabas  who  at  the  time  wna  being  enter- 
tained by  the  mother  of  the  child  had  appeared 
to  him  and  borne  him  up  (Fleury,  zvi.  28).  We 
find  a  similar  story  in  the  life  of  Theodosius  of 
Palestine  (Acta  SS.  ad  d.  11  Jan.) 

2.  Visions  of  Purgatory,  Hell,  Heaven. 

A  vision  the  martyr  Perpetua  (Marijfr.  Bern. 
7  Mar.)  had  of  her  brother,  in  whose  behalf  she 
had  been  moved  to  pray,  first  as  sufiering  sad  in 
a  place  of  darkness,  and  then  aa  comforted  sad 
surrounded  with  light,  has  been  supposed  to 
refer  to  a  state  of  .purgatory  (Robertson,  I  ^t 
Milroan,  ii.  221).  As  indicative  of  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked,  an  abbat  in  Anvergne  hsd 
a  ><ision  of  a  streun  of  tire,  and  of  men  immersed 
in  it  bitterly  bemoaning  their  sufferings.  These 
had  loat  their  footing  when  crocsittg  a  nantiv 
bridge  which  spanned  the  stream,  and  were  mea 
who  had.  been  careless  in  the  discharge  of 
their   spiritual  duUea.     After  this  vision  the 
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«bbat  became  stricter  in  the  regulation  of  hU 
monastery  (Greg.  Tnron.  iv.  38).  Com])Rre|  as 
of  similar  signiKcation,  an  hermit's  vision  of 
Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth  being  cast  into  the 
crater  of  a  Tolcano  (Qreg.  M.  2XaL  iv.  80). 
Visions  of  heaven  were  accorded  amongst  others 
to  St.  Vnrseios  (Fleury,  xxxviii.  28)  and  to 
Salvias, .  bishop  of  the  Albigenses,  as  a  place 
•paved  with  gold  and  silver  and  illuminated  by 
a  cloud  shining  beyond  the  light  of  sun  or  moon 
(Greg.  Turon.  vil.  1). 

3.  Apparitions  of  Crosses.    (1)  In  the  air ;  (2) 
On  the  garments  of  men ;  (3)  On  animals. 
(1)    Constantine,     when    marching    against 
Jiaxentius,  A.D.  Sll,  and  in  donbt  to  what 
deity  he  should  apply  for  succour  against  an 
enemy  whose  forces  outnumbered  his  own,  saw  in 
company  with  his  whole  array  a  luminous  cross 
in  the  sky  above   the  mid-day  sun  with  this 
inscription,  '*  In  this  conquer."    The  same  night 
our  Lord  appeared  to  Constantine  in  a  vision, 
shewed  him  a  cross,  and  bade  him  fashion  a 
standard  after  the  pattern  of  it  as  a  means  of 
victory  in  his  contest  against  Maxentius.     Such 
is  the  account  Euseblus  gives  in  his  Life  of  Cot^ 
Btantme  (i.  2&-32X  but  not  till  twenty-six  years 
after  the  occurrence,  and  which  he  professes 
to  have  hearcT  from  the  emperor  himself,  who 
•affirmed  his  statement  with  an  oath.    Socrates^ 
Philostorgius,  Gelasius,  and  Nioephorus  speak  of 
the  phenomenon  as  seen  in  the  sky;  Sozomen 
and   Rufinus  in    a    dream,    although    on    the 
authority  of  Eusebius  they  also  mention  the 
apparition  in  the  sky.     In  a  panegyric  delivered 
immediately  after  the  victory  the  speaker,  who 
ia  a  pagan,  refers  to  **  the  omen  **  <Bfur.  Aim,  ann. 
812,  14),  and  ten  years  after  another  orator, 
Nakarius,  also  a  pagan,  alludes  to  ^  the  common 
t«ilk  of  air  the  Gallic  provinces  that  hosts  were 
seen  who  bore  on  them  the  character  of  divine 
messengers  "  (ap.  Bar.  iinn.  312,  11).     Gibbon 
alludes  to  a  medal  extant  in  the  k^t  century  bear- 
ing the  figure  of  the  labarum  with  the  inscription, 
.  *'  In  this  sign  thou  shalt  conquer  "  (Newman,  on 
-  Mir.  cxxxiii. ;   Gibbon,  xx.).     On  the  feast  of 
Pentecost,  May  7,  A.D.  351,  a  cross  appeared  in 
the  sky  at  Jerusalem,  stretching  from  Mount 
Calvary  to  Mount  Olivet,  and  shining  with  a 
brilliancy  equal  to  that  of  the  sun's  rays.     The 
apparition  lasted  for  several  hours ;  the  whole 
city  beheld  it,  and  all,  residents  and  visitors, 
Christians  and  unbelievers,  alike  joined  in  the 
acknowledgment  that  ^  the  faith  of  the  Christians 
did  not  rest  upon  the  persuasive  discourses  of 
human  wisdom,  but  upon  the  sensible  proofs  of 
divine  intervention  "  (Cyril,  Ep.  ad  Conat  Imp»), 
Of  this  phenomenon  C^ril,  then  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  wrote  an  account  to  the  emperor 
Constantius,  who    at    the    time  was   fighting 
against    Maxentius    in   Pannonia,   where    also, 
according  to  Philostorgius  (^Hist.  EccUa.  iii.  26), 
it  was  seen  bv  the  contending  armies  to  the 
oonfusion  of  the  pagan  and  the  encouragement 
of  the  Christian  host  (Theoph.  62,  63 ;  Migne, 
Diet,  dea  Mir.  torn.  i.  247).  To  other  appearances 
of  the  cross  it  the  sky  we  may  thus  briefly  refer. 
Oretser  mentions  two  towards  the  beginning  of 
the  4th  oentnry— one  as  seen  by  Gregory,  bishop 
of  Armenia,  and  the  other  by  Tiridates,  king  of 
that  country,  and  by  his  fellow-converts  on  the 
occasion  of  their  baptism.     Cedrenus  another, 
to  which  Gregory  Nazianzen  alludes  {Orat  y.  7), 


at  Jerusalem  on  the  occasion  of  Julian's  attempt 
to  rebuild  the  temple,  as  surfMissing  in  point  of 
brilliancy  that  recorded  by  Cyril  {/list.  Conj^pend, 
i.  p.  537).  The  tame  writer  mentions  two  api)ear- 
ances  of  a  cross,  which  he  terms  miiifia^  at 
Constantinople,  one  in  the  second,  the  other  in 
the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Constantine 
Coprouymus  {ibid.  ii.  p.  5),  while  another  was 
vouchsafed  to  St.  Kuphemia  shortly  before  her 
martyrdom,  which  took  place  at  Chalcedon  in 
the  Diocletian  persecution  {Martifr.  Rom.  16 
Sept.),  '*  a  symbol,"  writes  Asterius,  bishop  of 
Amasea,  *'of  the  punishment  she  was  to  undergo." 
(2)  As  examples  of  crosses  ap|)earing  on  the 
garments  of  men,  we  read  that  when  the 
emperor  Julian  was  entering  Illyricum  the  vines 
appeared  laden  with  unripe  gra))es,  although  the 
vintage  had  taken  place,  and  that  dew  falling 
flrom  them  upon  the  garments  of  the  emperor 
and  his  com)>anions  left  upon  them  the  imprint  of 
civsses ;  a  phenomenon  which  by  some  wns  su)>- 
posed  to  portend  that  the-emperor  should  perish 
prematurely  like  unripe  grapes  (Sosomen,  H.  K, 
L  5).  The  appearance  of  the  luminous  cross  in 
the  sky  on  the  occasiion  of  Julian's  attempt  to 
rebuild  the  temple,  was  accompanied  by  the 
appearance  on  the  bodies  and  garments  of  men 
of  crosses  which  were  luminous  at  night  (Ruf^ 
1.  37)^  in  some  instances  of  a  dark  colour 
(Theodor.  iii.  20)  and  would  not  wash  out  (Socr. 
iii.  20).  Nor  was  the  phenomenon  conBned  to 
Jerusalem,  being  seen  In  Antioch  and  other 
cities  likewise  (Theoph.  81 ;  Cedren.  Higt.  Com^ 
pend.  i.  537).  See  Newman  on  Mir*  clxxvi, ; 
Migne,  Diet,  des  Mir,  t.  ii.  1117.  Crosses  '^as 
of  oil'*  {aravpta  Aaii68i})  appeared  in  Constanti- 
nople in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine Copronvmus  on  the  garments  of  men  as 
they  walked  in  the  streets,  and  on  the  altar- 
cloths  of  churches.  Those  whose  clothes  were 
thus  marked  were  attacked  with  mortal  illness. 
The  pestilence  which  prevailed  ,was  such  fts  to 
turn  the  capital  into  a  desert.  The  Catholic 
party  attributed  both  it  and  the  portents  to  the 
iconoclasm  of  the  emperor  (Cedrenus,  Nist.  Com' 
pemL  ii.  8 ;  Migne,  Diet,  dea  Mir.  i.  248). 

(8)  Of  crosses  appearing  on  animals  we  find 
the  following  instances.  When  the  emperor 
Julian  was  inspecting  the  entrails  of  an  animal 
he  was  offering  in  sacrifice,  he  beheld  in  them 
the  figure  of  a  cross  encircled  by  a  crown 
(Sozom.  V.  2) ;  ^piirV  iro^^o-xc  irol  dr/atplaPj  writes 
Gregory  Nazianzen  {Orat.  iv.  54).  St.  Placidas, 
when  hunting  a  stag,  beheld  amidst  its  horns 
a  luminous  cross  and  the  figure  of  the  Cruci- 
fied, and  heard  a  voice  saying:  **Quid  me 
persequeris,  Placida  ?  Ecce  propter  te  adsum : 
ego  sum  Christ  us  quem  ignorans  veneraris" 
(Niceph.  iii.  19).  St.  Meinulphus  also  saw  a 
cross  amidst  a  stag's  horns  (Gobenus  m  Vita  S, 
Meimdphi). 

The  above  classification  of  apparitions  and 
visions,  according  to  the  form  of  the  one  and  the 
subject  of  the  other,  has  placed  in  less  promi- 
nence the  notion,  but  not  precluded  a  passing 
notice  of  their  object  and  purpose.  The  use 
of  apparitions  and  visions  has  been  exemplified 
under  other  sections  of  our  subject — for  their 
use  in  admonishing  the  guilty,  see  section  II. 
under  miracles  of  power  wrought  by  relics.  For 
their  use  in  animating  the  courage  of  the  faith- 
ful wf    may  refer  to    the  visions    by  wMck 
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Perpetna  wm  nsUiiMd  in  prospect  of  her  nuur- 
tynloiB  (Rob.  i.  68X  umI  for  their  use  m  prog- 
Bostici  of  approftcfaing  calamity  we  maj  InstaDoe 
thoee  which  were  roachaafed  to  the  church  in 
Africa,  a.d.  480  drc,  to  prepare  her  for  bar 
persecutioit  by  the  Yaadala  (i6i  L  500  $  VkC.  Vit, 
11.6). 

.  Lutlr,  in  the  erei  of  the  moDkish  and  episcopal 
chroniclers  of  the  daric  ages  oeleetial  or  atmoe- 
pheric  phenomena^  such  aa  oooieta,  meteors, 
displays  of  the  aurora  borealia^  wore  the  aspect 
of  ^  wonders  *  (prodigiaX  especially  when  coin- 
cident with  or  preceding  the  deaths  of  saints, 
«.  g,  St.  Uodger,  a.d.  809  {Acta  8S.  Btn,  saec 
IT.  pt.  i.)  or  princes,  e.  g,  Theodebald  (Qreg. 
Tnron.  iv.  9)  MeroTechns  (▼.  19),  Gondobald 
(vii.  11),  or  the  oocurrenoe  of  plagnes  and  pesti- 
lences (ir.  31).  Certain  conoomitanta  of  these 
phenomena,  such  as  a  shower  of  blood  fhun  the 
cioods  besprinkling  the  garmants  of  men  aal 
the  interior  walls  of  a  house  (ti.  14),  and  the 
oonyenion  of  the  water  of  a  pond  into  blood 
(TiiL  25)  do  not  it  is  true  belong  to  the  same 
natural  order  of  things.  [C.  Q.  C] 


XAKTTPPE,  Sept.  29,  eommemoriited  In 
Spain  with  her  sister  Polyxena^  disciples  of  St. 
Paul  (Basil,  i/tfnof. ;  ifimo/.  Qraeo.  Sirlet.; 
Mart,  Bom,),  [C.  H,] 

XENODOGHIA.  Onesthoases  for  the  n- 
ception  of  strangers  and  pilgrims.  [Hobpitaia] 
There  wei*c  four  such  of  ancient  foundation  in 
Rome,  which,  hnring  fallen  into  decay,  were 
restored  by  pope  Stephen  li.,  A.IX  T52*-T57,  and 
famished  with  all  tilings  needful  both  within 
and  without.  He  also  founded  a  **  xenodochinm  " 
where  a  iinndred  poor  men  were  fed  daily 
(Anastas.  §  22S),  and  built  two  withont  the 
walls  near  St.  Peter's,  which  he  attached  to  the 
ancient  **  diaooniae  "  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St. 
SilTester(AK/.  §  229).  Pelagina  II.,  a.d.  557-^90, 
couTerted  his  own  house  into  a  gneythonse  fbr 
poor  and  aged  men  (ibUL  f  112).  Belisarina,  c 
540.  erected  a  "  xenodochinm  "  in  the  Via  Lata 
{ibid.  §  102).  We  find  these  Roman  guesthouses 
distinguished  by  different  names,  prc%ably  those 
of  the  founders,  e,g,  *' zenodochium  Vaierii*' 
(f  274);  *«  xenodochinm  Virmi,"  containing  an 
oratory  of  the  Virgin  (§  385),  and  adorned  with 
gifts  by  Leo  Hi.  (§  402) ;  and  the  ^  xenododiium 
quod  appellatur  Tncium,"  contsining  an  oratory 
of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian  (§  408>  [Piuaftni. 
AOB,  §  TiL  p.  1641.]  (L  v.] 

XENOPHON,  monk,  "holy  father,"  cir. 
520,  commemorated  on  Jsn.  26  with  hia  sons 
Arcndius  and  Joannes  (Basil.  Menoi. ;  Daniel, 
Codex  Liturg,  If.  251).  [C.  U.] 

XEB0PHA6LA  ((if^o^«y(a,  aridm  oictas, 
dry  food).  This  woxd,  as  expressire  of  the  act 
or  habit  of  Hying  on  dry  food  or  a  meagre  diet, 
IS  in  common  use  by  ecclesiastical  writers,  both 
Oreek  and  Latin,  to  denote  the  Christian  rule  of 
liMting.    Tertnllian  compares  its  adoption  by 
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Ohriftians  for  spiritual  ends,  to  Its  pmetioe  by 
the  heathen  athletes  for'  earthly  rictories  (« 
Jejyn,  cc  i.  xrii.).  Iif^ofwytar  is  employed  of 
tiie  Lenten  ftst  tn  the  fifUeth  c^^non  of  the 
council  oi  Laodicea,  A.D.  890;  of  the  &st  in  Holr 
Week  by  Epiphanins  {Chmpend,  Doet.  Cath.  roL 
ii.  pp.  295, 290,  S61,  ed.  Paris,  16»),  when  bread 
and  salt  was  the  only  solid  food  allowed,  and  water 
was  dmnk  only  in  the  erening.  Per  the  Tnrietiee 
of  practice  which  existed  with  regard  to  Ihating 
in  the  early  church,  see  Socrates,  Bode*,  Bat 
T.  22;  Balsauon,  Epitt.  de  Jejw^  in  Cotelerii 
Eodei,  Oraec,  Mdn,  torn.  ii.  p.  498,  edit.  1681. 

[F.  E.  W.] 
XTOTUB  (SirrdB  II.),  pope,  toartyr,  com- 
memorated on  Aug.  6  ( Jbrt  Met  Bed. ;  JKsrf. 
Bed.,  Usnard.,  Adon.,  VH,  Bom^  Mom.}, 

{C-R] 


TEAR,  THK  EodJBiAmcAL.  The  object  of 
this  article  is  to  snpfrfement  thai  on  Calbhdak 
[p.  256],  by  giring  a  oontplete  aeconnt,  aeooni- 
ing  to  the  principal  calendai%  of  the  arrange- 
ment and  designations  of  the  servrnl  Sundays  d 
the  eeclesiastical  year,  as  s3so  of  the  FestiTsb 
in  the  weeks  corresponding  with  them. 

This  Oalendnr  presents  an  abnormal  -  nnnaber 
of  Sundays  (57),  in  order  to  ahaw  the  full 
arrsngoment  of  these  for  both  an  early  and 
late  &kster,  aeoording  to  the  positieo  of  which 
festirai  some  either  of  the  earlier  or  of  the 
later  Sundays  in  tiie  Oslendar  would  need  to  be 
omitted ;  it  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
in.  different  years  the  correlation  of  Sundays 
would  vary,  inasmuch  as  those,  whose  place 
depends  npon  that  of  Easter,  may  occur  more 
than  a  month  eariier  than  in  onr  Ghleadar, 
while  other  Sundays,  dependent  open  fixed  festi- 
Tab  can  only  be  a  few  days  esrlier  or  later 
in  the  year.  While  care  haa  been  taken  to 
exchide  festivals  of  later  origin  than  the  9th 
century,  the  alternative  names  (meetly  Latin)  of 
festivals  and  Sundays,  the  preciae  period  of  xht 
origin  of  which  is  oncertein,  have  generally 
been  included,  on  acoonirt  of  their  oomnHm  use 
in  early  and  mediaeval  docnnienta;  and  the 
Latin  Introits  are  also  giren  for  the  same  reason. 
Besides  other  obvious  abbreviations  the  following 
have  been  used : — D.  Dominica  dies,  HAd,  heb- 
domada.  Sab.  Sabbatnm,  fast.  Icolnm,  mart. 
martyr,  com.  companion.  An  alphabetical  index 
to  the  names  of  the  Sundays  and  festivmls  is 
subjoined. 

The  chief  authorities  need  in  the  oempHatiea 
of  the  Calendar  are :  the  ancient  Roman  {Mom.) 
and  Oreek  {Or,)  Calendars  to  be  found  in 
Allatius  {de  Domm,  et  BefxL  Grmeoui);  the  Am- 
breaian  {Afnb.)  snd  Mozaxabio  (Jfos.)  Caka- 
daia;  the  Sacnunentary  baacing  the  name  of 
Gregory  the  Great  {Oreg.) ;  the  Armenian  (Atbl) 
and  Georgian  {OeorgJ)  Osleadan;  the  Gothic 
{Ootk.)  Calendan  in  Migne  {Patroiogy);  the 
Syrian  {8yr,)  and  Nestorian  {Nest)  in  Ktheridse 
{Syrian  CShwdksa)  and  Aasemanns  {BM,  Orimt 
iiL.3y  380);  fbr  tha  British  nad  Izfah  {Br.) 
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Gallican  {Gall,)  and  German  (Germ.)  chnrcbes, 
HamjNion  {Medii  Aeni  Kal.),  Reference  has  also 
been  made  to  Neale  {IrU,  to  Hist.  East,  ChMtrcKy, 
Forteacue  (Arm.  Ckurch%  VAH  dt  V&ifimr  lea 
Dates,  and  Ducange  {Glossurnany. 

Dominical  and  Webklt  Calendab, 

from  Christmas  to  thefolhwing  Christmas, 

I.  F.  L  eve  (ic  of  tbe  Sabbath)  after  the  Natititt,  JftsL 
8.  I.  poet  Natalk  Domiki,  Kcm.,  Ambr,,  Or,,  Ntt^ ; 

VL  of  n.  Pentcooat  (ihe  60  days  before  tbe  AifA. 

NaUtHj,  Jan.  €),  Arm.  Inir.,  Dam  medium  aUen- 

tium. 
W.  Media  septfmana,  qwita  Sabbati  (weeli). 
F.  n.  after  the  Natititt;  the  Virgin  Maiy  (al)  the 

Fridajs  ef  the  year  wtth  tbe  Nestorians  are  days  of 

special  obeervanos  and  name,  and  dedicated  to  tbelr 

chief  Saints),  Nut, 
U,  8,  [Infra  odavam  drcnmcUlonis} ;  before  the  Lights 

(vp6  TMT  ^MTwr),  Or, ;  vn.  of  ii.  Pentecost,  i.  before 

the  NATivrrr,  Arm.i  post  Strensa  (Jan.  l)t  ^itM^iuu 

velyacatb 
F.  X.  of  ihe Epiphaht;  Jo^h  Bapt^ iVM. 
UL  8.  I.  po«t  Epifhaniai^  Bom.,  Attbr.,  Arm.,  JVM.; 

after  the  Lights,  Or. ;  L  poet  Theophaniam,  Oreg, 
*  0ispatatlo  com  doctoribos.   JhUr.,  In  excelao  thiono. 
M.  Dies  perdlta  (tbe  Christmas  feast  being  over); 

Plou^  and  Rock  IC ,  Distaff's  day. 
F.  n.  of  the  EriPHAMr,  ape.  Peter  and  Paol,  JfuL 
IV.  B«  n.  post  Efithaniah,  Rom.,  Arm.,  Nest. ;  zn.  of 

Lnke,  or  of  tbe  *Ten  Lepers,  Or. ;  post  octavsa  £pl- 

l^umiae.    Kestnm  *AvchitrioUni.  Jntr.  Oomls  term, 

Umnesgentea. 
F.  in.  of  the  Kpifhaht,  iy.  Evas9blwz%  Nsst, 
y.  8.  nz.  post  EnraxKiAM,  Bom.,  Arw^.,  Nest\  zxv. 

of  LulUd  Or. ;  ante  Qsndehia  (Gandlemasb  FeU  2). 

Intr.t  Adorate  Oomlniim. 
F.  IY.  of  the  EnpHAVi,  Stephen  the  fini  QivM 

(^Iftst.), 
VL  8*  IV*  pest  Gfipbakiax,  Rom.,  Arm-  Nsst,  t  ^.  of 

Luke,  or  of  ^Zaochaens,  Or,    Adorsta  secnndom. 
F.  V.  of  tbe  EnPHAXT ;  Diodoms,  Theodore  and  Nea- 

torius,  doctors  of  the  Greeks ;  Nest, 
VIL  8.  ▼•  poet  fipiPHAMiAM,  Am.,  ilnft.,  JVM.  {  ^xn. 

of  Matthew,  Or,    Adbmie  iertiam. 
U„  Tn.,  W.,  of  the  Prayer  of  the  NinevUas;  NmL 
W.  Monk  Anaatasias,  Rom, 
Th.  Thanksgiving;  Ntst. 
F.  TL  of  the  Epiphany ;  the  Syrian  doctors,  Sphmeni; 

Names*  Abiaham,  Jalian,  John,  Micbaal.  Job^  JMwi, 

and  Barsnma;  NesL 
Till.  8.  VI.  post  ErirRAKTAX,  Rom.,  Arm.,  Nfst. ;  xn. 

of  Lak%  Of  of  the  ^Publican  and  Pharl^et,  Trlo- 

dlon  or  Prospbonesimus  S.,  Gr.  Adorste  qnartnm. 
Week.   Proep)M>neBimQS  (yrfioo^mr^otttot),   Or.i  ^ 

served  sa  a  fast  (Artzlbiuiaii)  by  Arm. 
W.  and  F.  are  not  observed  sa  feats  in  this  weak,  99, 
F.  VIL  of  the  ICpithaxt,  patr.  Mamba{  Nest, 
8a.  Alleleaeticsa  iSaequiaa. 
IX.  8.  lb  SapTUAoiaiiiA,  Rom.,  Jmb. ;  vii.  peal  En- 

PHAViAii.  Rom„  Arm.,  Nest. ;  of  the  ^Prodigal  Son, 

Or.;  Lost  8.,  AUeluU  S.,  Oamisprlvlnro,  privkarw 

nf  nm  snoerdotnm  -,  festnm  Ri^poeliionis  (sc  AllelaUe), 

qna  Alleluia  danditnr,  Allelala  dlmissnm  or  clananm, 

Allelenaticae  Exeqniae.    Intr,,  Oiwnmdertanipt  me. 
Week  of  Apocreoi^  (avMp^M)»  Or, 
M.  Blue  M..  Osrm, 

F.  vni.  of  tbe  EnrRAvr,  the  TfL,  marti.;  N<tst* 
8a.  of  Avocwoa,  Or, 
X  8<  In  SaxAonm A,  Amb„  Ram ;  viu.  post  Vntha- 

xiAif,  Rom*t  Arm,,  MesL  i  of  Arocaaoa  (or  Owmi»' 

prlvtom«  as  the  last  day  of  eating  meat).  Or,, 

(Khoitsitha  tghabJss)  Ooorg,  Intr.,  Exautge  Domloa. 


*  An  asterisk  is  preOxed  to  appellations  taken  ftom 
portioiia  of  the  services  for  the  day;  frequently  the 
anl^ect  of  Oospel  or  I/eison,  aa  well  aa  the  Introlti  thus 
fomishaa  a  tltla  to  the  bnndsy. 


Week  of  TmoPfiAOiia  (Tvpo^flty^c),  Or. 

F.  IX.  of  the  Epiphavt,  oomm.  of  Uie  Departed ;  JVeiC 

Sa.  Feat.  f)voium ;  Sabba.um  in  xii.  lectloolbos. 
XI.  8.  In  QunrQUAGXsiXA,  Amb.,  Rom. ;  ix.  post  Epi- 
pHANiAx,  Rom. ;  of  TrsopHAOcs  (as  the  last  day  of 
eating  cheese),  Apotyrosis,  Tyrine,  Or. ;  Ghxbsb  S. 
(QoeUereth).  Georg.;  S.  before  Uie  Fast,  Arm.; 
of  tbe  entrance  in  the  Fast,  Nest. ;  ante  carnea 
tollendas.  Motor. ;  Shbovb  S.;  Excsmalium.  Camis- 
privlom  novum ;  Qericornm  vel  Domlnomm  Bac- 
chanalia (Fasoacht,  <rerm.);  in  caplte  Jejnnii.  ante 
Diem  Ginerla;  ante  Brandooes.    Intr.,  KaU)  mlhi. 

Week  L  of  the  Fast  (commencing  this  dsy)^  Ori.\ 
Chaste  (ca«da)  W.,  Cleauaing  W. ;  inter  duo  caniis- 
pilvia. 

M.CoUopK. 

M.  and  T.  Antednerales  foilae;  Stirovetide. 

T.  Quadragesima  Intrans;   Caramentrannus,  Ouem- 

.  prenlom,  Carnicapiam,  Camibrevlum,  Gamivorat 
Fastens  even.    Shrove  Tuesday. 

W.  Ash  Wednesday.  Br.;  Caput  Mnnii,  Motor,;' 
Sbere  day  (Schuertag),  Germ.;  Cinerum  dies,  Pul- 
veria  festum,  Cineralla;  ailcii  diea;  Caput  Quadra- 
geaimae  vel  Gareaae;  Csmlprivlam. 

W.  to  Sa.  Cleansing  days,  Br. ;  dies  quatucr, 

Th.  Craittlnum  cinerum,  i.  post  cinerum. 

Sa.  Sabbatum  post  dnerum. 
XIL  8.  I*  in  Quadragreima,  .ilmb.,  ifosar. ;  in  Qnadrag. 
(ad  Lateranis).  Rom. ;  Caput  ({uadragesimae,  OaU. ; 
Qosdrag.  Intrans.  Dominica  quadraginta;  i.  of  the 
Fast,  Obthodoxt  S.  (from  tbe  resloriition  of  image 
wonhip).  Or. ;  ii.  in  tbe  Fast,  Arm.,  Nest. ;  Quintana 
(v.  fh>m  Pauover);  Privllegiata ;  Caniisprivium 
vetua ;  dies  Bunnnn,  Brsndonum,  vel  Brandunuu ; 
dies  fooonun.  de  llgnis  (Funcken  Tag,  Germ.) ;  Holy 
Day.   Intr^  Invocavit  me. 

Week  n.  of  the  Fast,  Or. ;  Brandoiia,  Br. ;  Chaste  W. 

M.  I.  day  of  the  Fast,  OotkthBisp„  Rom.,  Oreg.  Intr,, 
Stent  oculi  servorum. 

W.,  F.,  and  Sa.  Tempora  de  Prima  very.  Ember  days. 

Th.  Guianaeae. 
XIIL  8.  n*  In  QuADRAOBsnrA,  *Sainaritanae^  Amb. ;  u 
menais  prlmi,  Rom. ;  Iff.  of  the  Past.  Or. ;  m.  In  tiia 
Fast,  Arm.,  Nest.;  of  the  ^Prodigal  Son,  Arm.; 
•Cananaeae,  de  *TranBfiguratione;  post  Fooos  vel 
Ignea.  Intr,  Remiolsoere. 

Week  in.  of  the  Far,  Or. 

XIV.  8.  ni.  in  Quadbaobsiica,  ilaib.,  JTOai.;  m.  of  the 
Fast,  of  the  Adobatiok  of  the  Cboss  (Xrovpoirpo^ 
ffvint<reMc),  Or.;  lY.  tn  the  Fast,  Arm.  Nest. ;  of  the 
*Uiv]ust  Steward,  Arm.;  de  *Abrahame,  Asib.; 
*Dsemonis  mntl;  Adorandae  Crada.  Intr,,  Ocnli 
meL 

Week  of  the  Mn>  Fast  OiJoii  rmr  vi|OTt«M>>,  fuyoMfcn* 
l/Loi),  Or.;  septlmana  media Munlorum  Faachaliom. 
W.  DIca  magnt  Scmtinll. 

XV.  8.  IV.  in  QcA»BAGEsnf  A,  Amb.,  Rom.  \  xv.  of  the 
Fast,  Or.s  v.  in  tbe  Fut,  Arm.,  Nest.;  of  the 
*UnJust  Judge,  Aral.;  Dom.  Mrdlante,  Jfocar. ; 
Media  Quadraginta,  Mm  Lbxt;  Bragad  (Braggot)  &, 
SImnel  8.,  Br. ;  *Gaeci  Natl,  Amb. ;  de  ^Panibna. 
D.  'Jerusalem,  Mothering  S. ;  de  Fontanls,  Refec- 
tlonis.    Jntr.,  ^jsetare  Hieraaalem. 

Week  T.  of  the  Fast,  Or. ;  Uebd.  mMJana  QnadOk- 
l^lmae. 

W.  Dlea  cBcd  natl 

Th.  *Magnlfloet. 

Sa.  *Sittenta  venile  ad  aquam. 
XTL  8.  V.  in  (^AnBAORBWA,  Amb.,  Rom,,  Mosar, ;  t.  of 
the  Fast,  Or.;  ti.  in  the  Fast;  Arm.,  Nest.;  of 
the  'Entry  of  (%rist,  Arm. ;  de  *Laaro,  Amb. ;  'Isti 
sunt  dies;  Repositus  (fhxn  the  rppladng  of  Imager) ; 
Medlana,  Mediana  octava;  ti.  qnintanae  (sc  ludi), 
ante  PaUna,  in  Passtone  Domtnt,  Pasaioir  S.,  Blad( 
8..  Care  or  Ckrting  S.  Mir.,  Jndica  me  Deua. 

Week.  Pahn  W.,  Or.;  Fassioiialia,  pAsanar  W., 
Hebd.  Passlonis. 

Sa.  Sab.  Akathiatl,  RmuKBiOTKW  of  Lazaiob,  Or, 
Arm.  i  Sab.  vacana,  ante  fames  pabnarnm,  datioait 
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elenDoijiMe  tcI  ftrmeoUp  In  Tradttlnne  ^jrmboli; 
HanditiUD  fMop^nun. 
XVIL  8.  VI.  to  Qi  ADftAonnfA,  Rom. ;  vn.  of  Uie  Fur. 
Arm.;  OllTaniin,  Awtt.\  Paim  S.  (rwr  fiatmw),  Gr^ 
Arm.  i  ProMitntkm  a  (*BifoUM  from  lUry  llagiU- 
leof),  G4org. ;  do  Tradltione  Symboll  (Cfttechameiw 
tbeo  iMrntng  tbe  CrradX  Motar. ;  Bosakica  &.,  Ifett. ; 
in  ramis  PalDunam,  Oreg. ;  BaoiaIU,  OBcbopboria ; 
die*  numamm,  gMUUuDto  PAlm«nun,  Omuom} 
Indulfenifaie,  PuchA  petittim  Tel  eompeientium; 
Broncberiuf,  OtlicUt  CaplUUvlam:  Pluchft  flonun, 
VerbenaUa :  D.  Luari.   Intr.^  Domtn«  ne  longe. 

Week.  Holt  and  Osvat  W^  of  tbe  Redeeming 
Paaelon  (^mnipiav  vafovc).  Or.;  lael  of  tbe  Fast, 
JV;b«<.;  Hebd.  Poenoeavel  Poenaliib  Laborioaa,  Magna, 
M^Jor.  Aaibentlca,  Cnicia.  Indulgentlaa.  Mnta. 
Qoindena  ((^nqoenna)  Paecbae  (inclodiog  alio  the 
week  after  feSealer). 

M.  Feet,  of  tbe  CaxATioir  of  tbe  Wobld,  Arm. 

M..  Tu.,  and  W.  Dkt  •LamenUtlunla. 

Ta.  Holt  and  Gbkat  T.,  Gt.  ;  last  T.  of  tbe  Fast, 
IfeiL;  Fert.  of  tbe  Dklcoi,  or  Ten  Vtrgine,  Jm.; 
ferla  m.  magna  vel  n^Jor. 

W.  Feet,  of  tike  Dnraucnoir  of  Sodom,  or  tbe  B^ 
tratai.  Arm. ;  Socdnctio  Cam|tananun. 

W..  Th..  and  F.  Tenebne;  diee  MotL 

Tb.  Fekt.  of  tbe  Mtstic  Surrxa,  Arm. ;  naUlla  CUidi, 
Coena  Domini,  ICandati  diee  (Maundy  Tb.).  diet 
JoTla  in  mandeto;  Tb.  of  tbe  Paecba,  Nut.;  Fn- 
catrlz  porniteniialia,  Abeolntioal«  dies,  Capttn- 
laviom,  dies  Viridlum ;  Oreen,  Sbere  orSdilre,  Cbare^ 
and  Good  or  Holt  Tb. 

F.  Dej  of  Salvatiom  (ra  «Mr^pta),  Day  or  Pascba  of 
tbe  Csoee,  Gr. ;  great  or  bolj  Pekparatiost  (Para- 
■oerc,  vmpamctmiX  Gr^  Lot. ;  Passion  and  Myetery 
(eucbarist)  at  tbe  Plucba,  Ifett, ;  Ooena  pnra;  Good 
F.,  Br.;  Care  F.  (Cbarfrey tag) ;  Bidnana,  Veneris 
dies  Adontoa,  Mortis  Cbrlsti ;  ftst.  Oompassionls  vel 
yn.  dolorum  V.  Marlae,  fbledo. 

8a.  Holt  and  OnRAT  Babbath,  Or.;  8eb.  fienctam 
(Paschae),  Bom. ;  Great  Sab.,  Best  of  Cbrlst  (Beqnies 
Domini  corporis,  LtUJ),  Hut. ;  fast,  of  tbe  Buual, 
Arm.;  Sab.  Lumlnmn;  BenedlcUo  (Praeooninm) 
Oerei  et  Fontium;  Nox  aacnta  Telaancta;  Eaater 
Ere. 
XVI IL  8.  Eastss  8.,  Pace  or  Paai  day,  Joomey  Fes- 
tival, Br,;  D.  SancU  in  Paacba,  Bom. ;  Diee  Sanctos 
Paschae,  AwA.;  D.  Sancta.  Grtg. ;  Dies  DomlnkaM 
(car'  iitox^)^  Ttrtul. ;  RnussscTioins,  Awh.,  Gr., 
yut. ;  Pascha,  ^nn^  Or. ;  Bright  S.  (Aoiftvpa),  Gr. ; 
8.  of  Sondaya,  ifeaC;  Annns  Novns;  dies  Beiplia; 
feat.  Azymonim;  Pascba  bonum,  camosom,  oom- 
nranlcana;  Prima  Dominica,  Prlmnm  ftacba. 

IVeek  of  the  Rknkwal  (3MUMunfaifMc)b  0r. ;  of  the 
Sabbath  of  Sabbatha,  Aesl.;  in  Albia.  Ortg,;  Infka 
Albaa  Faacbae,  Hebd.  Albana;  dies  Bonl  et  Neo- 
I^ytomm,  Feriatae  vel  FeriatL 

M.  Pascballs  dlea ;  AU  Sonli^  Arm. 

W.  Paacba  medium. 

F.  AU  ConfesNT^  JVM.;  ad  S.  Mazlam  ad  Maityres, 
Bowk. 

Sa.  Sab.  in  Albia,  infra  AlbM;  i.  post  Ftacha; 
Lawaon  Eve,  Br, 
SIX.  8.  OcUva  PSKrbsB,  Bom.,  JOear.;  dansom 
Paacbae,  Gothieo-OaU. ;  in  AlMa  Depodtia,  Amb.; 
New  S.,  Arm.,  Or.;  Antlpsscba,  8.  of  8.  Thomas 
(icoty^,  94a  jcvpt«uc^  rev  oynwa^a*  ^fnfXtfi^i^me  wv 
Bmiii,  alao  0cvrrpoirpMTi|),  Or.;  8.  after  Pascba, 
Jfeit.;  Octava  Infautiom ;  Dom.  poet  Albas  vel  ha 
Albis;  Dom.  Inferios  (Low  a),  Menaia  Paacbae, 
Miaaae  Domiul,  Allelnla.  Ivtr.,  Quaaimodo  geniti. 

Week  of  Aiitlpaacba,  or  ii.  after  PAacHA,  Or. 

M.  W.  and  F.  J^uninm  banul,  bannitmn,  vel  magnnm. 
XX.  8.  u*  post  Pascha,  Amb.,  Jfut.;  i.  post  octavaa 
Paacbae,  i?om.,  Greg.;  i.  post  claoanm  Pasobae; 
in.  after  Paacbs,  of  tbe  Ointment  bearera  (rm¥  fiwpo- 
^dpwy,  who  anointed  oar  Lord's  body),  oomm.  of 
JoaiPB  of  Arinathaba;  Grsbv  S.,  Arm.:  trlum 
septlmanarum  Paacbae;  poat  O»tenaionem  reliqul- 


;    Mapparam   albanim;    MirsbOla  Domfne. 

ftrtor  Bonns.  hdr.,  Misertounlia  Domini,  el  Ui 

DeminL 
Week  m.  after  Pabcia,  or  of  the  Olnta^ 

Gr. 
XXL  8.  m-  post  Pascha,  Awtb.,  Ift$t. ;  n.  post  ootavam 

Pasdiae,  Bow^x  n.  post  rtananm  Paachae^  Domi- 

nicom  n.  post  Paacba;  xv.  &  after  Paacba,  of  tl« 

^Paralytic,  Gr.\  Beautiful,  or  Red  S.,  Arm.; 

qui  errantibna.  Intr.,  JobUate  omnia  terra. 
Week  IV.  after  Paacba,  or  of  tbe  Paralytk^  Or. 
W.  Fesat  of  Mm  Pmnnosr  beglna,  lasdng  a 

Or. 
XXII.   8.  !▼•  post  Pascha.  Aw^.,    SuL;   m.  poet 

octavam  Paschae,  Bom. ;  ta.  poet  dansom  BMcfaae  ; 

T.  after  Psscba,  ^rm..  Or. ;  Mn>  Psstboost,  Gr. ; 

of  tbe  ^Samaritan  woman.  Or.,  JmL  Inlr.,  Cantate 

Domino. 
XXIIL   8.    ▼•   post  Pabcha,  Amb.,   JfetL;  iv.  post 

oetavsm  Faacbasb  JSom. ;  iv.  poat  dansom  Pascbae ; 

TT.  after  Paaoba,  Arm.,  0r.  ;•  of  tbe  *BUnd  Man, 

Or.;  Dom.  Rooatiokum,  vel  ante  Litanias;  feat. 

EvangeUamL    jntr.,  Vooem  Jncondltatis  annonciafte. 
Week  uf  the  Aacsirsioir,  Gr. ;  Hebd.  Chidom ;  Procea- 

aion,  BooATiov,  Oram  W. 
M.,  T.,  and  W.  Gang   days,  Br.;  Booattoh  dajn, 

LiTAjnA  mvoR,  Tridnana ;  J^nniom  Aacenalonia. 
T.  End  of  Paacba,  Or. 
W.  Vlgllia  de  Aacenaa  Domini,  JSom. 
Tb.    ABCKBsroir  of  onr   Lord,  Bom.,  Arm.,   XuL, 

(JwwAif^iO  Or. ;  EpHaoumeot  (trng^jb^Anf),  Oypa- 

docia. 
F.  I.  of  the  Ascsxuoir,  Nett. 

XXIV.  8.  post  AscBsrsiOKBH  (Aacensa  Domini,  BomJ\ 
Amb.,  Arm.,  Nttt. ;  %*ii.  S.  after  Pascha,  of  the 
cccxvin  iktben  of  the  oonncU  of  Nice,  Or. ;  vzz. 
in  Eastrb,  n.  Palm  S.,  iinn.  Jmir.,  Ezaodi  Domine. 

Week.  Hebd.  ExpecUtionis. 
.  Tb.  David  of  Gan^  Gtorg. 
F.  II.  of  tbe   Ascension,   JfeH.;  AU  tbe   lUlhfnl 

Departed,  Or. 
Sa.  Sabbalom  ante  Dbscshsuh  Form,  Ortg.;  >jti> 

ninm  Sab.  Pxktboostis  ;  Sab.  xn.  lectlonnm ;  in 

Albis,   prima  vm.   diemm  Neophytoram,  Albaa 

Penteooatea. 

XXV.  8.  Pkxtboostrs,  AwJb.,  Arw^  NHt.,  Or.;  D. 
sancta  Pentecostes,  Bom.f  Qninqnsgeaima,  Gail; 
Pentecoste  collectomm;  ftst.  Spiritits  SAsrcn;  D. 
Alba  (White  S.)i  Gbaiismatis dies ;  Beealla,  Roaa- 
ceom,  Roaamm. 

Week  I.  after  Pbrtboost,  Or. ;  I^tecostmas  W. 

M.  Fast  of  tlM  Afostlbb  begln^  tastlBg  vn.  weeks. 
Jfett. 

W.,  F.,  and  Sa.  J^|oninm  aesttvalSi  finber  Dakya; 
Pmteooetea  Media. 

Tb.,  F.,and  Sa.  RooATKnr  days,  ^mtak 

F.  Golden  F«  L  of  Pttiteoost,  ^eat. 
XXVL  8.  X.  post  PnnrBOOSTBr,  Amb.,  Or. ;  tot  S.  Trt- 
nTATU,  Amb.;  Dom.  odava  Pantecoates,  JBbbk.;  i. 
8.  after  tbe  Dbscimt,  Arm. ;  x.  &  of  tbe  Apostks 
NuL ;  L  8.  of  *Mattbew,  of  All  SAnm,  Gr.;  Goih 
dnctns  Pentseostes;  Dom.  Dnplex,  i.  aestaib;  *neaa 
omnium  exaodttor,  ^Domine  in  toa  miseriooidia, 
•Splrltna  Domini  TCplevit.    /Mr,  Benedkta. 

Week  n.  of  Matthew,  Or. ;  Hebd.  Trinltalls,  Doples. 

T.  Faat  of  apa^  Pbikr  and  Paul  beglna^  Or. 

V.  n.*of  PzvraoosT,  NtaL 
XXVIL  8.  n*  post  Psmooamr,  Amb.,  Rom.,  Or., 
Jfosor.;  EL  after  tbe  DBBcnrr,  Arm.;  m  of  tbe 
Apostlbs,  NtiL :  n.  of  *Mafthew,  of  the  ^Tmdifcg 
of  Cbrlat,  Or. ;  D.  trtum  septlmanarum  ]ta»tecos4M» 
fnQolndenaPniteoosteSb  iii(r,¥telnseatDaBaiBiak 

Week  m.af  MattboFt  Or. 
XXVUL  8*  nx.  poat  Pnmooana^  AsOt,  JKssk.  Or.; 
xn.  after  the  Dbbgbbt,  Ann. ;  m.  of  tbe  Aposnv. 

•  So  Allatios;  the  Qynaxaila  and  Trtodion  make  this 
S.  tbe  flitb,  and  accordingly  tbe  pievkMis  SoDda^safttf 
t  Paacba  one  leaa  In  tbtlr  numbtf  . 
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JV(Mt;  m.  of  *Maitbew,   Or,  ItUr^  Reaploe  In 

me. 
Week  IV.  of  Mottbew,  Or, 
ZXIX.  8.  IV.  post  PRNTBOOffnor,  Amb,,  Kcm^  Gr. ;  IV' 

after  the  Dkscrkt,  Arm.\   nr.  of  the  ArcerLsa, 

NuL  $  IV.  of  *Matthew,  of  the^OentiuioD,  Gr,  \  Intr., 

DomlnoB  Uluminatio  mea. 
XXX,  8.  V.  poet.  PKKTBOoflTiar,  Aml>^  Som^  Or. ;  v. 

after  the  Debcekt,  Arm. ;  v.  of  the  AroaTLsa,  Nest. ; 

V.  of  *Matthew,  of  the  *Two  Demoniaca,  Gr. ;  /fiir., 
Ezandi  Domine. 

8a.  Feast  of  Peter  and  Paul  and  AfoerLia^  Arm. 
XXXT.  8.  VL  poet  Pextboostbi,  Amb.,  Or.i  vl  after 
the  DsacsMT,  Arm.;  vl  of  the  ApoeTLis,  oomm.  of 
Ezechlel  DaJrok,  Jfett. ;  vi.  of  •Matthew,  of  the 
•Psralytic,  Or. ;  Intr.^  Dominna  fortltndo  mea. 

Week,  last  of  the  AroenxB^  Nest. ;  Faat  of  thd  Tkaxs- 
nouEATiov,  Arm. 

F.  The  Lxxii.  DiaciPLU,  Nat 

8a.  Oomm.  of  Old  and  New  OovmrAvn^  Arm. 
ZXXII.  8.  vn.  poet  PnrrBooeTEir.  Amb.,  Or.;  vn.  of 
•Matthew,  of  the  •Two  Blind  Men,    Or.\  i.   of 
Scuii BB,  feast  of  All  the  AiofiTuca,  JVetC ;  Tbabs- 
FiocRA-noK  S.,  Arm. ;  JMr.,  Omnee  gentea. 

H.  All  Soala,  Arm. 

F.  I.  of  the  beginning  of  Sumi eb,  oomm.  of  Jamea  of 
Nlslbla,  Nett. 
ZXXIII.  8>  vni<  post  PKHTBOoeTBV,  Amb„  Or.;  vm.  of 
•Matthew,  of  the  •Five  Loavee  and  Two  Flsbee,  Or.  \ 
n.  of  SVMMRB,  NaL;  n.  after  the  TEAXSFiouaATioir* 
Arm.  IntTn  Soscepfmae  Deus.^ 
XXXIV."  8.  ix.  post  Pkkteocotek,  Amb.,  Or.;  cc.  of 
•Matthew,  of  •Walking  in  the  Sea,  Or.',  i.  post 
octavam  Apoatolorum,  iZom.;  iil  of  Summer, 
NeH.  i  III.  after  the  TRAHBFiouRATioir,  Arm. ;  Dom. 
BsLiQUiARUM.    Intr.,  Ecoe  Deoa  a4)ava  me. 

Week  X.  of  Matthew,  Or, 

XXXV.  S«  X.  poet  PBXTKOoeTEX,  Amb.,  Or,;  x.  of 
•Matthew,  of  the  •Lunatic,  Or.;  rv.  of  Summer, 
Ne$L ;  rv.  after  the  TRAvancuRATiGir,  Arm.  Intr,, 
Dam  cUmarem. 

M.  Fast  of  the  ABSUMTXioJr  begina,  lasting  xnr.  days, 
Neit, 

XXXVI.  8.  xi.  post  PBHTBOOflTBir,  Am5.,  Or.;  xi.  of 
•Matthew,  of  the  •Parable  of  the  King,  Gr. ;  v. 
of  ScMMKs,  Nett.;  v.  after  the  TRAHaFiGUBAnoM, 
Arm.  Intr.  Dens  in  loco  sancto. 

F.  Saroonas  and  mhs  marts.,  Nnt, 

XXXVII.  8/  ^i>  V^  PxiTTEOoeTXH,  Amb.*  Or.\  xn.  o 
•Matthew,  of  the  •Rich  Man  questioning  Jesus,  Or,\ 

VI.  of  Summer,  NeU.  ^  vi.  after  the  TRAinaioURA- 
TiON,  Arm.  Intr.,  Dens  in  a^iutorium. 

Week.  Fast  of  the  Assumption,  Arm, 

F.  comm.   of  Rabban  Moeea  Beth  S^Jara,  John  Bar 

Chaldon,  and  patr.  Simeon  Barsaba  and  com. ;  NaL 
XXXVill.  8*  xui.  post  PxKTBOOSTKN,  Am5.,  Or.\  xiii. 

of  •Matthew,  of  the  •Parable  of  the  Vineyard,  Or. ; 

VII.  of  Summer,  NeU.  \  AsauMrnoN  S.,  Arm.  Intr., 
Hesplce  Domine. 

M.  Fast  of  Elijah  or  of  the  CnoM  begins,  lasting  vn. 
weeks,  iVeit.;  All  Souls,  Arm. 

XXXIX.   8.  XIV.  post  PKNTKOOeTEV,  A«&.,  Or.  \  XIV.  of 

•Matthew,  of  the  •Wedding  Quests,  Or.\  i.  of 
Elijah,  Ntst.\  ii.  after  the  AssuMPxioir,  Arm. 
Intr.,  Protector  noeter  topioe  Deu8.<^ 
F.  comm.  of  Catholicus,  NaL 
XL.  8.  XV.  poet  PEirrBC»06TBM,  Amb,,  Or.\  xr,  of 
•Matthew,  of  the  •Lawyer  questioning  Jesos^  Or. ; 
II.  of  Elijah,  Nest. ;  Ixvextiom  of  the  Girdle  of  V. 
Mart,  Arm.  Intr.,  Inclina  Domine  anzem  tuam. 


^  The  Sundays  which  fbllow  June  29  are  sometimes 
numbered  *'post  Natale  Apostolorum*'  {Itom,}.  See 
PKTKR,  p.  1623. 

•  No  name  is  given  to  this  and  the  following  Sundays 
in  the  Mourabic  Oalendar. 

<t  The  Sundays  which  follow  Aug.  10  are  sometimes 
numbered  **  poet  S.  Laurentil "  {Horn,) 


XLL  8.  XVI.  post  PEKTBOoeTBK;  III.  of  Elijah,  Nat. ;  S. 
before  the  Exaltation  of  Holy  Cttoea,  Or. ;  S.  beforo 
Holy  Cross,  Arm.  Intr.,  Miserere  mei  Domine. 
W^eek.  Fast  of  Holy  CRoes,  Arm. 
XLII.  8.  XVII.  post  Pevtecosten;  iv.  of  Eujah,  i.  of 
the  Invention  of  the  Cross,  Nat.;  S.  after  the 
Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Or,;  S.  of  Holy 
Croea,  Arm.  Intr„  Justus  es  Domine. 
Week  I.  of  Luke,  Or, 
M.  All  Souls,  Arm. 
XLIII.  8.  xvin.  after  Pbntboost,  l  of  •Luke,  of  the 
•Fishing,  Gr.;  v.  of  Elijah,  ii.  of  the  Invention. 
Nat.  \  II.  after  H^ly  Cross,  Arm.  Intr.,  Da  pacem. 
M.,  AV.,  and  F.  Fasts  (as  W.  and  F.  are  generally 
throughout  the  year) ;  Arm. 
XLIV.  8.  XIX.  after  pENTBOoer,  n.  of  •Luke,  of  •Love 
to  Enemies,  Or. ;  vi.  of  Eltjah,  m.  of  the  Inven- 
tion, Nat. ;  ni.  after  Holy  Cross,  Arm.  Intr.,  Salus 
populi  Ego  sum. 
M.,  W.,  and  F.  J^unium  bannl. 
XLV.  8.  XX.  after  Pentecost,  in.  of  'Luke,  of  the 
•Widow's  Son,  Or, ;  vn.  of  Elijah,  iv.  of  the  In- 
vention, Nat. ;  IV.  after  Holy  Cross,  Arm.  Intr, 
Omnia  quae  fecisti.* 
F.  IV.  of  the  Invention,  of  the  last  week  of  Eujah, 
comm.  and  fast  of  proph.  Elijah,  Nat. 
XLVI.  8'  XXI.  after  PENTEOoflT,  iv.  of  •Luke,  of  the 
•Parable  of  the  Sower;  Or.;  l  S.  of  Moses,  Nut. ;  v. 
after  Holy  Cross,  Arm.  Intr.,  In  voluntate  tua. 
T.  of  V.  week  after  Holy  Cross,  comm.  of  Ananias  of 
Damascus,  Matthias,  Barnabas^  Philip,  Stephen, 
SiLAB,  and  SiLVANus,  and  xn.  Apostles;  Arm. 
W.  of  I.  wedk  of  Moses,  oomm.  of  Ellas  of  Hirta ; 
Nat. 
XLVIL  8*  xxn.  after  Penteoost,  v.  of  •Luke,  of  the 
•Rich  Man  and  Laxarus,  Or. ;  il  of  Moses,  Nat. ; 
y/i.  after  Holy  Cross,  Arm.  Intr.,  Si  iniquitates. 
XLVIII.  8-  xxm.  after  Pentboost,  vi.  of  •Luke,  of  the 
•Demoniao  Legion,  Or,;  ul  of  Mosss,  Nat;  vii. 
after  Holy  Cross,  Arm.  Intr,,  Didt  Dominoa  E^ 
cogito. 
M.  Omnium  fidelium  Defnnctorum,  Amb, 
XLIX.  8'  xxnr.  after  Pentboost,  vil  of  "Luke,  of  the 
•Ruler's  Daughter,  Or,;  iv.'  of  Mobbs,  Nat.;  Yuu 
after  Holy  Cross,  Arm. 
Week  VIII.  of  Luke,  Or. 
L.  8.  XXV.  after  Pentboost,  vni.  of  •Luke,  of  the 
•Lawyer  questioning  Jesus,   Or.;   el,  after  Holy 
Cross,  Arm. 
F.  oomm.  of  Eugenius  and  com. ;  Nat 
LL  S.  XX  VL  after  Psntboost,  tx.  of  •Luke,  of  the  •Rioa 

Man,  Or. ;  x.  after  Holt  Cross,  Arm. 
LIL  8*  xxvii.  after  PENTBOoer,  xiii.  of  •Luke,  Or,; 

I.  in  AuvENTU,  Amb.,  Mouar. ;  xi.  after  Holy  Cross, 
Arm. 

Week.  Fast  of  Sboono  PENTBOoer,  Arm. 
LIII.  8.  xxvni.  after  Pentecost,  xiv.  of  •Luke,  Or, ; 

II.  in  AnvBNTU,  Amb.,  Motor. ;  v.  ante  Katalem 
Domini,  Ortg.;  i.  of  the  Sboond  Pentboost,  vx. 
before  the  Nativity,  Arm. 

LIV.  8.  '•  <lo  AnvRNTif,  Rom'.;  t.  of  the  Annunciation, 
(Subora)  Nat. ;  in.  in  Adventu,  Amb.,  Jfosar.  ^  iv. 
ante  Natalem  DkiminI,  Ortg. ;  xxnc  after  Pentboost, 
XV.  of  •Luke,  of  •Zaochaeus,  Or.;  ii.  of  tbe  Sboond 
PBNTBC06T,  V.  befoPB  the  NATivrrr,  Arm, ;  •Aspi* 
dens  a  longe.  Intr.,  Ad  te  levavL 
Advent  season.    Natl  Advbntus;  Quadragesima  S. 

Martini  vel  Parva. 
M.  Fast  of  the  Annunoiatiok  begins,  lasting  IV.  weeks, 
Nat 

IN,  8.  n.  de  AnvxNTu;  ii.  of  the  Annunciation,  Nat., 
n.  ante  Natalb  Domdti,  Ram.,  Arm.;  ni.  ante 
Katalem,  Ortg.;  vr.  in  Adventu,  Am5.,  Jfosor.; 

•  The  Sundays  whkh  follow  Sept.  26  are  sometimes 
numbered  *«  poet  S.  Cyprlani "  (Aim.). 

'  The  number  of  these  Sundays  may  be  less  than  four 
aa  required. 
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after  PnmHXMT.  x.  of  *L«k«,  of  the  •Wohmii 
with  a  SpMt  of  InOmikj,  Or. ;  in.  of  tlM  Obodkb 
PnrrBoon.  Arm.;  D.  de  Jeruaatem.  /mCr^  I^D|mlaa 
Slon. 
LTI.  g.  m.  de  Avmnv;  m.  of  the  AmmoiATToii, 
JVM.;  m/aste  Nataui  DomInU  Kom^Arm.i  n. 
■ate  Natalem,  ffrey. ;  ▼.  ta  Adrentu.  ^aift..  Mtttar. ; 
zi.  of  •Lnte,  of  tbe  •Weddhif  (ineata.  of  tlie  bolj 
Forefatben,  Gr.;  it.  of  Um'Sbodub  Poraooar, 
^ra». 

W.  Ad^Angelaia. 

W.,  F.,  and  8a.  (of  t.  oonplate  wedc  beflvreChriatmaa). 
Jcjunlam  htraiale  nr.  taeaporum.  Ember  di^js. 

fle.  SabbatTtm  de  Oandeie;  Sab.  xn.  kctfamwn. 
LYIl.  g.  IT.  da  Adtbxtu  ;  iv.  of  the  Avxiivciatioh. 
Aett't  I.  ante  Natalem  Domini  (D.  vacal  Cod. 
Col.),  Greg. ;  ii.  befom  tbe  NATirrnr  (Jan.  6),  t.  of 
the  8K00in»  P— TBOuer,  ilrm. ;  ti.  fai  Adv-entu, 
AMb.,  Motor.;  S.  before  tbe  Bikth  of  Christ,  Gr. ; 
DomiQka  d«  0 ;  *Canlte  tuba.  Inirt.,  Memento  mei. 
Borate  GoeU. 

Week.  Hebd.  da  Kaoeplo. 

INDEX  OP   NAMEB  OF  SITHDAn,   ETO. 

Thi  Itoman  numeraU  rtfgr  to  the  preceding  Kd. 


Abrabame,  0.  de,  xIt 
AbaolatioDia  dice.  ztiI 
Adonite  Dominnm.  t,  tI, 

Til,  viU 
AdTi-nta,   Dcanlnlcae  In 

(del  lii-lvil 
Akaihibtl  Babbafcam.  zrt 
Alba  Ituminlca,  zxx 
Alhtina  hebd..  zviU 
Albaa.  D.  poat,  six 
Albaa     Pdachaa,    iott, 

xviU 
Aibaa  Pentecoafeea,  xxIt 
Albia,  in,  xvUi 
Alteluia,  six 
Alleluia  cUutnin,  Ix 
All  Sainu.  S.  of.  xxrl 
Ang-lnni.  ad.  It! 
Annuncirtiinn,  Sundaya  of 

the.  liv-lvii 
Annus  Norna,  xtH! 
ADtK;itieraleH  feriae,  xi 
Antlpaacha,  xix 
Afoereoa,  ix,  x 
Apwtles.  last  of  the*  xxt, 

xxxi 
ApoAtles.  SundajB  of  the, 

XX  vt- xxxi 
Aptityrosia.  xi 
Architriclini,  featna,  if 
Artxiburlun,  viii 
Asoeiisl  nem.  D.  poet,  xxIt 
AiPcen4on  of  Chni<t,  xxtti 
Ash  NVeilneeday,  xi 
Aspkirns  a  IvMiga,  IIt 
Aeeumption  SandajF* 

xxxviii 
Autnentica  hebd.,  xtII 
Axymoruni  feainm,  XTiii 

Bacchanalia  clericomm  vel 

dominorum,  xi 
Hanni,  vel  banuitnm,  Ji^jii- 

nium,  xix.  xiiv 
Beauiiml  Sunday,  xxl 
Botiedicta,  xxvi 
Betrayal,  F.  ofthe,XTll 
Biduaim,  xvii 
Birtli  or  Christ,  &  belbre 

the.  l\ii 
Black  Sunday.  XTt 
Blind  man,  S.  of  the.  xziil 
Blind  men,  S.  of  the  two, 

xxxii 
Blue  Monday,  ix 
Boni  dies,  xvili 
Bragg«>t  Sunduy,  xr 
Brandonum  di««,  xil 
Bright  Sunday,  xviU 
Bnincheriae  Dominica,  zrU 
Boranun  diee,  xii 
Burial.  F.  of  the,  xtU 


Gaed  nati  Dominloa,  xt 
QaUda  Dominica,  xtU 
Gampaaannn    woripctio^ 

XTii 

Guianaeae,  xll 
Candelaa.  D.  ante,  t 
Oanite  tuba.  Ivll 
ChmUie  Donino.  xxil 
OtpidUTiam,  xvli 
Caput  Mnnii,  si 
Gaiamenfraonna,  xi 
Care  Fridior.  ztU       , 
Care  Sunday,  xvl 
Oarling  Suwtay,  xtI 
Camea  tullendaa,  D.  ante, 

xi 
CamispriTlum,  ix,  x 
CamiepriTium  novum,  xi 
Cariiisprlvlam  vetua,  xtl 
Casta  Itebdomada,  xi 
Oenturlon,  S.  of  the,  xxix 
-Oerei  benedictio  (pneoon- 

iumlxvU 
Cnare  Thuiiday,  xvU 
CharlsmaUs  diea,  xxt 
Chaste  wet* k,  xi,  xii 
Cheeae  Sunday,  xi 
Ciltcli  dies,  xi 
CInemm  diea,  xi 
Ctrcumdsli'nla,  IX  infkm 

ootavam,  ii 
drcamdederunt  me,  ix 
Clauaum  Paschar,  xix 
Coena  Dumlul,  xvli 
Co(>Da  pure,  xtU 
Collop  Monday,  xi 
CommonibttB,    feriae   in, 

xlvi 
CompassioDia  IT  Marlae,  F., 

^vii 
Oonductua 

xxvi 
CoTenanta,  Oomin*  of  Old 

and  New.  xxxi 
Creation  of  the  World,  F. 

of  the,  xvli 
Crow,  day  ot  the,  xvli 
Croaa,  fast  of  the,  xxxvfii, 

xU 
Cross,    PMchu    of'  th^ 

xvii 
Croaa.  S.  before  holy.  xU 
Croea.  S.  of  the  Adoiatiba 

ot  the.  xiT 
Croaa.  Sundaya  alter  holy. 

xuii-m 

Croaa,  Sundays  of  the  In- 
Tention  ot  the.  xlU-xiv 

DaemoDls  muti  Pomlnira, 

xiv. 
Da  pacem,  xUii 


Datfonto  eleemesyiiaeSah., 

xvl. 
Dedes  qnadratum,  xl 
Deluge,  F.  of  tbe,  XTtt 
Deaoent,    Sundi^ya    afWr. 

xxvi-xxxi 
Deua  in  adJutortmn,  xxxvtt 
f  teua  in  kwo  aancto,  xxxvl 
Dens  omohm  axaodilor, 

xxvi 
De«a  qi4  erraatibw,  xs^ 
Deuteroproie  Sunday,  xix 
Didt  IVauinuo.  xlviii 
l>istartf  day.  iii 
1  Hxtora,  Christ  wlifa  Ike.  Hi 
LAomtaM  In  tttaadaesieoidla, 

xxvi 
Domlne  Me  longf.  xrtt 
Doniuifa  vacana,  ii,  lvi| 
Dumlnlciia  die*,  xvfli 
Dwninua  fortitude 

xxxi 
Doniinua  Mnrntnetki 


XXIX. 

Dum  cUmarem.  xyxr 
Dum  medium  ailentram,  I 
Iniplex  Itominica,  xxvi 

Eaater  Sunday,  xvlii 
Koce  Deuaadlwu  me  jaa^ 
ElUah,  fant  of.  xxxviii.  xlv. 
,  KUjah,  Sundays  of;  xsxis- 

xlv 
Ember    daya,    idJ,  xxt, 

iTi 
Entry  of  Christ.  S.  of  tke^ 

xv< 
Spiphaoian,     Dsndwicm 

poat,  lil-xi 
E|^aosonieiv>.  xxiii 
Eato  mi  hi,  xl 
Kvangellami  festnm.  xxiU 
ExAudl  liomine,  xxiv,  xxx 
Bxcanudium,  xl 
i*xcepto,  hebd.  de.  Ivil 
Expectafiiuiiia  hehdnmad^ 

xxiv 
Exsurge  Domioe,  X 

Factus  eat  Dominua,  xxvil 
laat.  &  of  the  eatwiee  in, 

xl 
Faat.  Sondayv  ctf  t^ie,  xii- 

xvii 
Felidasimua  diea,  xVBl 
Feriatae  diee.  xvIU 
Ferroenti  Sabbatum,  vA 
FiaMng.  8.  of  the,  xliii 
Five  loave  and  twoflsbss, 

8.  ot  the.  xxxiti 
Focorum  dice,  xii 
Focos,  l>.  poet.  xlU 
Fontanis,  1>.  de,  xv 
Kontiuni  benedlctfo,  xvU 
Foivfathariw  &  of  the  holy, 

iTl 

G«inael.  XTll! 
Gang  daya,  xxlii 
Oawlete,  Sabbatum  de^  hri 
Gaudii  diee,  xvili 
Golden  Friday,  xxt 
Good  FrUk^,  xvU 
Good  Thursday,  xvii 
Gmas  wt^k.  xxlU 
Great  Sabbath,  xtH 
Green  Sunday,  xx 
Green  Thunday,  xvii 

Holy  Sabbath,  XTil 
Holy  week,  xvii 
Holy  day.  xfi 
Holy  Thuraday,  xvii 
Hoaanna  Sunday,  xvii 

Ignes  D.  poet,  xW 
Inclina     Domlne    anrem 

lndulgentla«  dies,  xvii 
In  exc»  Iso  throno.  Ill 
Inikntium  octava.  xix 
Inlerius  Dom.,  xix 


Inilmrity,  S.  of  the  Waaum 
with  a  spirit  uf.  It 

iNvemkm.  Frtdaya  of  «h% 
xUi>xlv 

Inrocsavlt  me,  zU 

In  volnntate  tu*.  xlvi 

lati  aunt  diea,  xtI 


DovlBiead^ 
XT,  It 
Joumsj  tetival,  xvU 
Jubilate  omnia  terra,  xil 
Judlca  me»I>eu8,  xvi 
Justus  cs  Domine,  xtU 


KiaftS.«fthe, 


Laborfaaa  hiM^  ztU 
Uietare  Hleruinlera,  xr 
L«amentatknis  dies,  xvli 
Lawaon  ICve,  xviii 
Lawyer  queeUonlng . 

S.o(th*',xl,l 
I^UMii  Duminioa,  xvi,  yvH 
LjMaruaand  the  BIdilbp, 

xlvU 
Legion,  a  of  tbe.  xlvlfl 
Lent,xi 
LevavtltT 

licr^n*  Sl  of  the  Tea,  It 
Ligbts,  S.  after  the,  ill 
I^gnis,  diea  de,  xU 
Lo«tS.,  ix 

Love  to  ISnemiea,  S.  eC  xUt 
Low  Snndi^,  xix 
LqIr,  Stoidays  ot  It,  t,  t^ 

vUi,  xliii>lvi 
Lumianm  Sabbatum,  srfi 
Lunatic,  &  of  the,  xxx? 

Magna    hebdoonada,  xvl, 
xvU 

lfHPDtt0H,XT 

Magnum  JHunlum,  xb^ 
Utjor  hebd.,  xvU 
Mandati  dies,  xvii 
Mandatum  paupennn,  xtI 
Mappamm  alburam  JJOa^ 

XX 

Matthew.  Sundays  <<  Tli. 

xxvi~xl 
Maundy  Thuraday,  xtA 
Mediana  Dominitt,  xvi 
Media  P^nteco-tea,  xxt 
Media  spptimana,  i 
Mementu  mei,  Ivii 
Mid-Fast,  xiv  . 
Mid-L«nt  Sunday,  xt 
Mld-l^ntH»at,  feast  of,xzl 
Mid-Pentecost  S..  xxil 
Mirabllia  Dimlne,  xx 
Miserere  mei  Domine,  xH 
Mii«rlcord<a  Domini,  xx 
Miaaae  Domini,  Dobl,  xIx 
Moeea,  Sundaya  and  weeks 

oC  xlvi-xlix 
Mothering  Sunday,  xt 
Muta  hebdomada,  XTii 
Mystery  of  the  PaBcha,xvll 

Natele  Domini,  i  D.  post,  i 
Natalia  calicis,  xvii 
Nativity,  Sundays  befbie 

th«».  liil-lvli.  i.  ii 
Neopfaytomiu  diea,  xviS 
New  Sunday,  xix 
Nice,  S.  of  the  fiatheis  «f 

the  ooundl  of,  xxiv 
Ntoevitcs,  Prayer  of  the.  vfl 
^ox  eacTutavelaaDcta,  xvfl 

Oculi  mei,  xIt 

0.  Dominies  de,  Ivfi 

Ointnaent  Bearer^  SL  aad 

wvek  of  the,  xx 
OHvarum  Dominka.  xvft 
Omnt-s  gi«i-«.  xx\ti 
Omnia  quae  leciaii,  xIt 
Omnis  terra,  Omnea  geatai^ 

It 
Orthodoxy  Sunday,  xii 
Oaannae  diea.  xvtt 


SABULUS 


ISBS7D0 
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Iwopborifl,  XTli 
^omm,  frttum,  x 

f-ttot  day,  zTiii 
Hlnua,  D.  ante,  xvl 
'aim  Saodiy,  xvil 
Sflm  8aiH|%7,  itecood,  xxlv 

^tnljtlc,  8.  of  the,  xzl» 
xxxl  • 

^tpwoere,  zvli 
«aclu,  xvUi-zxiU 
aiacha  flonim,  xvil 
.ptwDalin,  xtI 
>iBioD  Sunday,  zvl 
•tor  boDoa,  xz 
tooatriz    poenitenthUa, 
zvU 

mteooft,  zvlU,  zxt 
viteooatoa,     Domlnicae 
piiat,  xxvi-lv 
tntecioat,  Faafe  «f  Seeoad, 

m 

'cnteooat,  fri^ays  ot,  xxv, 

zzvi 

•ntaooBt,  SiBdaya  of  t|w 

Second.  UU-lvli,  i,  U 
tf^txilta  dies,  til 
Pioogh  Monday,  ill 
Pqenalis  hebd.,  ^v|i 
Popalus  Slon,  W 
rvepanitloD,  great  or  hdy, 

xvil 
Privlcipiiiw  B906niotipa, 

ix 
PrivilegiaAa  Dominica,  zil 
Proeeovlon  week,  zztU 
pnxMgill  Son,  a  of  ihe,.t9f 

xiil 
Proapboiwtlmius,  vlii 
Pro4ttuilon  danday,  XTil 
Vniaiat  noater,  xxziz 
Publican,  S.  of  the,  vUl 
Pulcfara  diea,  zviii 
Pulveria  ftatom,  zi 

Quadrageflma,  Domlnlc^e  In, 

z»-zvil 
{^adragexlna  parva,  liv 
Qoiidnigerim^  S.  Martini, 

Uv 
Qnataov  tempora,  zil,  zzr, 

M 
Qntndena  FMchae,  zrli 
Quindena  Pentecoetea,  xzr 
<^lndena  Peoteooetea,  D.  li^ 

xzvit 
QainqoageBlma,  8.  In,  xl 
Quinquenna  IHMchae,  xvU 
i^lutana  Umdnlca,  xii  . 
Qnlptanaa  Domipioa»  zvl 

Ramalla,  zvii 
Red  Sandny,  xxl 
Befectionis,  Dominica,  X7 
RemUs  diea,  xviU 
ReliqaianiQi,    Doflninica, 

xxxJv 
Beliqntanun,  D.  poat  oaten- 

bionem,  xz 
BeminliioiMre,  zHI 
Bdoewal,  xvlU 
Repositioola  festam,  iz 
Repodtus,  xvl 
B««pice  Domine,  zxxTiii 
Reaploe  in  me,  xzvil 
Seal  of  Cbxiat,  zvU 


Ree^rrecttonls  fiamtoiaib 

xvill 
Rich  manqaeaHoaiagJeavB, 

8.  orthe,xxxvli 
Rich  man.  8.  of  the,  tt 
Roek  Monday,  lit 
R<KEation  daya,  sxlli,  jex¥ 
Kogationum  U>mlalca,  xziit 
Ron^  coeli,  Ivll 
Roaanini,  Dominica,  xzv 
Ruler's  Daughief,  &  of  the, 

:|lix 

Sabbath  of  Sabfafttbs,  zrtU 
Sabbati  qiiarta,  I 
Siibbatum.  in  zii  l^<ifqi« 

bua,  X,  xxIt,  Ivi' 
Sabbatom  vucana,  xvi 
Salna  pepqU  Ego  sum,  zliv 
Salvation,  day  of,  xvli 
Samarltap  womvk*  8.  of  the, 

x»l,  xzil 
Sancta  Dominica,  zvUi 
8vicU  dlM,  zi 
Sanctmn  aabbaftom,  svil 
8cmtinU,  diea  mMnl,  xlv 
Septpagealma,  8.  In,  If;, 
Sext^esima,  8.  In,  z 
8here  day,  zi 
8b(-re  Thoraday,  zvtt 
Shrovetide,  xl 
■Sfcsat  ocull  servomm,  zil 
ai  ioiquitatea.  xlvii 
Slmnel  Sunday,  xx 
Sitieotea  venite  ad  aqo^m,  xv 
SdUum,  F.  oC  xvil 
Sower,  8.  of  the,  xlvl 
Splritna  jtancti  &atum,  zzt 
Spiiitna  Domini,  xxvl 
dneoeplmoa  Detis,  xxxiU 
QjrmboU,  D.  de   tnuUtlone, 

zvU 

Teaching  of  G}iriB^  8,  of  the, 

xxvU 
Tenebrae,  xvil 
Thankagiving  Tfanraday,  vii 
Theuphimbm,  i  D.  poet,  ill 
Thomas.  &  of  St.,  zlz 
Transflgurailone,  D.  de,  ziii 
Tranaflgnrailoa        Sanday, 

zxzll 
Triduana»  ^xlli 
Trinitatia,  festum  8.,  zxvl 
Triodioo  h^  ViU 
Two  UaemanlaM,  8.  of  the, 

xxz 

Tyrophaguif,  z,  zi 

Unwn  Domini,  i|^ 
Unioit  Judge,  8.  of  the,  xv 
Unjoai  Stewa^  8.  of  the, 
ziv 

Venecia  diea  adprq^uy,  x^ii 
Verfoenttlfa^  xvil 
Vineyard,  8.  of  the,  xxzviii 
Vlxglna,  F.  of  the  Ten,  xvil 
VooemJqcBndiUtil^  xxtU 

WalUng  on  the  Sea,  &  oi; 

zxxiv 
Wedding  Onestqi  8.  «r  the^ 

xxxiz,  Ivi 
White  Sunday,  zzv 
Wldow*a  Son,  a  of  the,  xlv 

ZaochA9llf,S.o(.vi,liv 
'^^  [E,B.W.] 


A«^f,  itpt(fikQs  a  i^hfiiotj  Cvy6y  for  ivoy6y, 
and  conr«r^ly  8i«-  into  ^,  Of  thia  we  have 
examples  in  (dfftLrts  s  ZMotom,  (dh^s  m 
9idSn\9s,  and  in  Latin  aacones  r=  diaooni, 
zametrus  =  diametnu,  zebus  :?  diebus,  zeta  = 
diaeU  (Ronsch,  Itata  und  Vuigata,  p.  509).  We 
find  instances  of  the  nse  of  Zabultu  in  Cypriaxi, 
**  nobis  a  Zdndo  obsistitur  "  {OnU,  ii.),  **  Zabuhtrn 
qui  zelum  imitatar  "  (^/.  et  Zio.  lib.  It.X  **  in- 
vidia  Zabuli"  (c.  8),  "in  laqneam  Zabuii") ;  in 
Ambrose,  who  denounces  Arias  as  being  worse 
than  *<  pater  suns  Zahvlw^  2abulns  enim  rerum 
Dei  aiium  futebatnr,  Anns  ^egat  '*  (de  Fid,  iib. 
V.  c  8) ;  in  AngnstiAe,  who  says  of  St.  Lawrence, 
^^adrersna  oiQnes.  JSoinUi  terrores  .  .  .  animus 
immobilis  perstat  "  (De  cfioenis;  /^rm,  123). 
Lactantius  uses  it  frequently ;  cf.  providens  Deus 
ne  frandibns  snis  ZaMut  .  .  .  cormmperet 
(Ifutit,  ii.  14.  1),  «&oireni  praeliis  ZabtUttm 
debellasti"  {De  Mbrt,  Bersec.  16.  5),  "a  te 
gabulus  viotiis  est**  (ibid.  16.  10).  It  is  also 
found  in  Hilary  in  Matt.  zii.  can.  12;  Matt. 
xxiv.  can.  26;  Paalinus,  pp.  28,  50,  55,  291, 
498,  and  Commodian,  Insir.  i.  85 ;  ii.  17,  18« 
31).  [E.V.] 

ZACXJHAEUS  ax  (^OUARIASX  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  oommemorated  on  Aug.  23  (mart. 
Usuard.,  Adon.  Kdtf.  Xom^  Bom. ;  Boll.  Acta  SS, 
Aug.  iv.  555). 

^)  Oct.  3,  martyp,  commemorated  at  Antioch 
(^.  Moi^.)  [C.  H.] 

ZACHARTAH,  prophet,  .commemorated  on 
Feb.  8  (CcU.  Byxant.\  Basil  Menol.]  Menoi. 
Qraec  Sirlet.;  Daniel,  Cod.  Litura.  iv.  253); 
Sept.  3  (Col,  Armen.)'j  Sept.  6  (Mart  Bed., 
Dsuard.,  Adon,,  Vet,  Som.^  Notker.,  Wand., 
Horn.}.  A  church  was  built  and  dedicated  to 
him  at  Constantinople  by  a  lady  from  Carthage 
in  the  5tb  century  (Basil.  Mienol.  Jan.  10 ;  Da 
Cange,  Q»/t9.  Christiana^  lib.  iv.  p.  105). 

[C.  H.] 

«ZAGHAR1A8  CL\  pope,  commemorated  in 
the  later  martyrologies ;  Mar.  14  (Notker.); 
Mar.  15  (Bom. ;  Boll.  Acta  8S.  Mart.  ii.  406). 

(2)  June  2,  presbyter,  one  of  the  martyrs  of 
Lyona  (Mart  Usuard.). 

(8)  June  10,  commemorated  at  Nicomedifi 
(Mcu^.  Usuard.,  Kotlcer.,  Bom.). 

(4)  Sept.  9,  pon  of  Bmchias  (Ckd.  E^hiop.y. 

(5)  Sept  5,  ia,ther  oC  John  the  Baptist  ((kd. 
ByzmU. ;  MmoL  Oraeo,  Sirlet ;  Nor.  5  (Mori. 
Usuard.,  Ado^^,  V^  Jf^n^  Wand.,  Mom,}. 

[C  H.] 
ZEBENNTJ8,  Jai\.  13,  martyr,  commemo- 
rated at  Antioph  (Syr.  Mart)  [C.  R.'] 

ZENAIS,  Oct.  11,  of  Tarsus,  and  Ker  sister 
PhiloniUa,  reputed  relatives  of  St.  Paul  (BatdL 
Menol. ;  MenoL  Grqeo^  \  Mart.  Bom. ;  Boll.  Acta 
J3S.  Oct.  v.  502V.  A  church  dedicated  to  her 
at  Consta^tifiople  is  mentioned  in  the  Menaea 
under  May  7.  (Di^  CoAge,  CpoUa.  Christ,  lib.  ir. 
p.  151.)  [C.  H.] 

ZENAB.    CZeno(3).] 


ZABULUS,  another  form  of  DtaMusj  as  a 
designation  for  Satan,  often  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers.  It  is  well  known  how 
readily  the  letter  (  passes  into  8.    (Cf.  Zc^s  = 

OHBISr.  AJRT.—irOL.   IL 
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ZENDO(J^|     J^j|,pl-)«  The  name  in  the 

Syrian  churches  for  the  hrtfiavlKia  of  the  Greek 
church.     [MA5IPLE.]     Among  the  Christiana 
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of  St.  Thomai  in  Southern  India  the  tenn  zando 
U  still  naed  (Howard,  ChristiatU  of  Si,  Thomas 
arid  their  Litttrgiet^  p.  133).  See  alao  Payne 
Smith's  Thesaurus  Synaous,  s.  t.  [R.  S.] 

ZENa  (1),  Jan.  19,  Feb.  23,  martyr,  oom- 
memorated  at  Nicaea  with  Cosconttu  and  Melan- 
ippns  {Mart  Syr.), 

(a)  Apr.  18,  20  [Victor  (6)]. 

(8)  Jun.  23,  martyr  with  Zenas  nnder 
Maxim ian,  commemorated  at  Philadelphia  in 
Arabia  (Basil.  Afenol.;  Mend,  Qraea,  Sirlet. ; 
MaH,  Rom. ;  Boll.  Acta  8S.  Jan.  ir.  474>. 

(4)  July  9,  martyr,  commemorated  at  Rome 
with  ten  thousand  tWo  hundred  and  three  others 
{Mart.f  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Vet.  Bom,,  Notker., 
£om. ;  Boll.  Acta  S3.  Jul.  ii.  687). 

(6)  July  15,  martyr,  oommemorated  at  Alex- 
andria with  Philippos,  Narseus,  and  ten  infants 
{Mart.  Usuard},  Notker.,  Horn.), 

(6). Dec  20,  martyr,  commemorated  with 
Ammonitts  at  Alexandria  (Mart,  Usuard.,  VeL 
jRom.). 

(7)  Dec  28,  martyr  under  Maximian  with 
Indes,  Gorgonius,  and  Petnu  (Basil.  Menol,). 

[C.  H.] 
ZEKOBIA.    CZbxobiub  (3).] 

ZENOBIUS  (1),  presbyter,  martyr  under 
Diocletian,  commemorated  at  Tyre,  Feb.  20,  with 
Tyrannic  {Mart,  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Rom.} ;  he  may 
be  the  presbyter  Zenobius,  martyr,  **  in  the  last 
persecution,"  commemorated  at  Sidon,  Oct.  29 
{Mart,  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Vet.  Rom.y  Wand.,  Rom,\ 

{%)  June  12,  martyr,  commemoratcKl  in  Isauria 
{Syr.  Mart.). 

(8)  Martyr  with  his  sister  Zenobia,'  com- 
memorated on  Oct.  30  {Cal,  Byzant.;  Menol, 
Oraec.  Sirlet.;  Daniel,  Cud,  LHurg,  iv.  273; 
Mart,  Rom.)',  Oct.  31  (Basil.  Menol.),  A 
monastery  called  after  Zenohius  existed  at  Con- 
stantinople in  the  6th  century  (Mansi,  yiii. 
989  a;  Du  Cange,  Cpolis,  Christ,  lib.  iv.  p.  141). 

[C.  H.] 
ZEPHANIAH,  prophet,  commemorated  on 
June  28  {Cal.  Ethiop,),  [C.  H.] 

ZEUGMA,  COUNCIL  OF  (ZsnaMATENSB 
Concilium),  at  432,  at  the  instance  of  Theodoret, 
bishop  of  Cyrus  the  historian,  to  whom  the 
peace  re-established  between  John  of  Antloch 
and  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  was  not  acceptable ; 
but  no  details  of  what  was  done  there  hare  been 
preserved  (Mansi,  v.  1161),  though  the  authors 
of  L'Art  de  r>&if.  Us  Dates  affect  to  supply 
them  (i.  146).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

ZOA,  July  5,  wife  of  Nicostratus,  martyr, 
commemorated  at  Rome  {Mart.  Usuard.,  Wand., 
Vet,  Bom,f  Adon.,  Rom, ;  Boll.  Acta  SS.  Jul.  iL 
221).  [C.  H.] 

ZODIAC,  SIGNS  OF.  A  drawing  is  given 
by  Boldetti  (p.  500)  of  a  bracelet  discovered  in 
a  Christian  burial-place  engraved  with  the  con- 
ventional symbols  of  the  sijgns  of  the  zodiac 
This  is  reproduced  by  Martigny  (art.  Zodiaque), 


who  speaks  of  the  extreme  rarity  of  examples 
of  this  nature.  [£- V.] 

ZOE,  May  2,  martyr  with  her  sons  and 
Hesperus  in  Italy  under  Hadrian  (Basil.  MenoL 
MenoL  Oraec  Sirlet. ;  MarL  Bern,).  A  magnifi- 
cent church  was  dedicated  to  her  at  Con- 
stantinople by  Justinian  (Procop.  de  Aedif,  lib. 
I.  cap.  3).  [C.  H.] 

ZOELLUS  (IX  (ZUELUB,  ZoiLV3\  May  23, 
nuurtyr,  commemorated  at  Lystra  {Syr,  Mart.). 

(2)  May  24,  martyr,  commemorated  with 
Servilius  and  others  in  Histria  {Mart,  Usuard., 
Vet,  Bom,,  Adon.,  Notker.,  Bom,);  Zebellus 
{Bitron,),    Ado  names  him  Joellus. 

(S)  Jun.  27,  martyr,  commemorated  at  Cor- 
dova {Mart  Usnard.,  Adon.,  Notker,  Wand., 
Bom,),  [C.  H.] 

ZOSIMA,  July  15,  martyr  with  her  sister 
Bonosa  and  Eutropius,  oommemorated  at  Portns 
Romanus  {MarL  Usuard.,  Adon.,  Vet,  Bom,, 
Notker.,  Bom.).  [C.  H.] 

Z06IMUS  (1),  Jan.  4,  Cilician  monk,  martyr 
with  Athanasius  Comentaresius  (Cs/.  Bysant. ; 
Basil.  Menol,) ;  Jan.  3  (i/orf.  Bom.) ;  Jan.  3  or  4 
{Mend,  Oraec  Sirlet.;  Boll.  Acta  88.  Jan.  L 
128). 

(2)  Jan.  21,  bishop  of  Syracuse  {Cal,  Bysant. ; 
Basil.  Mend.) ;  Mar.  30  {MenoL  Oraec ;  Boll. 
Ada  88,^  Mart.  iii.  837). 

(5)  June  1,  martyr,  commemorate  with 
Octavius  at  Antioch  {Syr,  Mart.) ;  with  Tecia 
at  Antioch  (Notker. ;  Boll.  Acta  SS.  Jun.  i.  42> 

(4)  June  19,  of  ApoUonias,  martyr  under 
Trajan  (Basil.  Mend,;  MenoL  Oraec,;  Mart. 
Bom, ;  Boll.  Acta  S&  Jun.  iii.  812). 

(6)  Sept.  28,  martyr  under  Diocletian,  com- 
memorated with  Alphaeus,  Alexander,  Marcus 
(Basil.  Mend, ;  Mend.  Oraec ;  Mart,  Bam.). 

(6)  Dec.  14,  martyr,  commemorated  with 
Drusus  and  Theodorus  at  Antioch  {MarL  Usuard., 
Vet.  Bom,,  Adon.,  Bom.), 

(7)  Dec  18,  martyr,  oommemorated  with 
Rufus  at  Philippi  {Mart.  Usuard.,  Adon.,  VeL 
Bom,,  Bom,);  Dec  17  (Wand.).  [a  H.] 

ZOTIGUS  (IX  Feb.  10,  martyr,  commemo- 
rated at  Rome  with  Irenaeus,  Hyadnthns, 
Amantius  {Mart,  Bed.,  Usuard.,  Adon.,  VeL 
Bom,,  Bom,,  Motker.X 

(9)  Apr.  18,  20  [ViCiOR  (6)]. 

(8)  Aug.  21,  martyr  {Syr.  Mori,}* 

(4)  Aug.  22,  martyr,  oommemorated  with 
Agathonicus  (Basil.  MenoL  ;  Mend,  Oraec, 
Sirlet. ;  Mart,  Bom,). 

(6)  Oct.  21,  martyr,  commemorated  with 
Dasius  and  Gains  at  Nicomedia  {Mart,  Syr.; 
Basil.  Mend. ;  MenoL  Oraec ;  MarL  Bom.). 

(6)  Dec  23,  one  of  ten  Cretan  martyrs  under 
Decius  (Basil.  Mend,), 

(7)  Priest,  founder  of  an  orphanage  at  Con- 
stantinople in  the  4th  century ;  commemorated 
on  Dec.  30  {Cal.^Bysant,;  Daniel,  Cod,  Litury. 
iv.  278);  Dec  31  {Mend.  Oraec;  MarLBom,). 

[CH.] 


THE  END. 
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